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A Weekly Journal for Amateurs and Gardeners. 
- 
FOUNDED BY W. ROBINSON, 
| 
Author of “The English Flower Garden,” “The Wild Garden,” “* Hardy Flowers,” “ Alpine Flowers,” de. 
Founder of The Garden” and “ Farm and Home.” } 
“*YOU SEE, SWEET MAID, WE MARRY 
A GENTLE SCION TO THE WILDEST STOCK ; 
AND MAKE CONCEIVE A BARK OF BASER KIND 
BY BUD OF NOBLER RACE: THIS IS AN ART 
WHICH DOES MEND NATURE—CHANGE IT RATHER: BUT 
THE ART ITSELF IS NATURE.” —Shakespeare. 
“CALL THE VALES AND BID THEM HITHER CAST 
THEIR BELLS AND FLOWERETS OF A THOUSAND HUES.”—Milton, 
} 
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LN 1D AEX eee) VOLX 


Comprising Numbers from March 2nd, 1901, t6 


A 


ABUTILON Thompsoni as a pot plant, 
36 


Abutilons, 145, 300 
from Ireland, 206 
Acacia lophantha, 468 
Acacias, grafting, 85 
Acwena argentea, 521 
3uchanani, 521 
microphylla, 521 
millefolia, 521 
myriophylla, 521 
ovalifolia, 521 
pulchella, 521 
Sanguisorbe, 521 
Acwenas, 521 
Acer Negundo, 386 ‘ . 
Acetylene gas, refuse from making, 652 
Achimenes coccinea, 332 
grown cold, 114 
Acorns, sowing, 434 
Adiantum fragrantissimum, 265 
gracillimum grown cool, 587 
princeps, 36 
Adonis pyrenaica, 18 
Agapanthus, growing, 610 
in winter, 488 
umbellatus, 524 
Agapanthuses, 171 
Ageratum, bed of, 419 
Ailanthus, caterpillars that feed on, 668 
Air roots on Vines, 502 
Agaricus arvensis, 544 
Allamanda Williamsii, 417 
Alleys, plashed, 221 
Allotment flowers, 133 
Almond, the, and its varieties, 162 
the fruiting, 644 
Aloe, treatment of, 124 
Alpine plants on walls, 665 
Alpines in peat, 597 
rock garden for, 592 
sowing seeds of, 382 
Alstremeria aurantiaca, 373 
brasiliensis, 373 
pelegrina, 373 ; p. alba, 373 
Alstramerias, 342, 373, 617 
Alyssum argenteum, 103 
ealycinum, 103 
maritimum, 103 
montanum, 103 
podolicum, 103 
saxatile, 103. 
Alyssums, 103 
Amaryllis, a seedling, 170 
Belladonna, 49, 202, 469, 536 


|e growing, 610 


Amaryllises at Chelsea, 130 
seedling, 170 
Amateur gardener, failures and successes 
of an, 535 
Ambrosia mexicana, 32 
Amelanchier canadensis, 247 
American-blight, destroying, 
Apple-trees, 644 , 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, planting, 568 
Anchusa, 292 
Androsace foliosa, 437 
Laggeri, 436 ib 
lanuginosa, 436 ; 1. Leichtlini, 426 
sarientosa, 437 
villosa, 437 
Anemone alpina, 615 
angulosa, 615 
apennina, 87, 454, 615 
blanda, 615 
coronaria, 7, 616 
Cyclamen-leaved, 616 
fulgens, 238, 243, 616 
Halleri, 616 
Hepatica, 616 
japonica alba, 131, 356; at Haimood, 
131; Whirlwind in a vase, 133 
leaves injured, 433 
nemorosa, 616 
palmata, 616 
patens, 616 
Poppy, 616 
pratensis, 616 
Pulsatilla, 616 
ranunculoides, 616 
Robinsoniana, 616 
stellata, 616 
sylvestris, 616. 
the—an experience, 406 
the Crown, 7, 436 


124; on 


L vernalis, 615, 616 


Wood, 616 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Anemones, 671 
Aldborough, 213 H 
Crown, in autumn, 494 } 
failing, 224 | 
in the Grass in « Hainpshire garden, 

285 | 
not flowering, 153 
raising, 7 

Angrecum eburneum, 161 
falcatum, 161 
Scottianum, 161 
sexquipedale, 161 
superbum, 316 

Angrwecums, 161 

Annual for edging, good scarlet, 81 

Annuals for bed, 671 
for north border, 217 
from seed, tender, 660 
hardy, 148 
in autumn, sowing, 419 
late sown, 31 
on borders, hardy, 76 
showy, 81 
six good, 102 
sowing, 89 
thinning, 149 
under a north wall, 11 

Anomatheca cruenta, 563 

Antirrhinums, 314 | 

Ants, 386 
destroying, 163, 200 
in flower borders, 93 
in fruit-tree walls, 475 
in garden, 363 
in greenhouse, 128 | 

Aphides on Cabbagres, 644 

Aphis, black, on Cherries, 223 

Apiary, work in the, 231, 362 

Apple Allington Pippin, 13 
and Pear maggots, 316 
and Walnut-trees, insects in, 496 
bloom, destruction of, 241 
blossom, grub in, 224 ; thinning, 94 
Boston Russet, 187 
branch, layering, 411 | 
Brownlee’s Russet, 156 | 
Calville Malingre, 152 
caterpillar in, 644 
Cat’s-head, 567 
Cockpit, 174 
Custard, 657, 682 
D’Arcy Spice, 519 
Ecklinville Seedling, 449, 554 
French Crab, 187, 644 
Golden Knob, 152 
Golden Noble, 422, 519 
Graham, 215 
grubs, 644 
King of Tompkins Co., 233 
Lane’s Prince Albert, 215 
leaves, fungus on, 346; unhealthy, 290 
marmalade, 489 
Mere de Ménage, 62 } 
Norfolk Beauty, 581 
Northern Greening, 174, 541 
Oslin, 389, 412 
pests, 498 | 
Rhode Island Greening, 187 | 
Ribston Pippin, 518 
Scarlet Nonpareil, 464 
seedling, 387 
shoot, incrustations on, 218 
Stirling Castle, 585 | 
Tom Putt, 514 

Apples and Pears, espalier, 585; 

keeping, 152; rotting, 434 
a second crop of, 541 
baking, 518 
Bess Pool and Emperor Alexander as 
standards, 449 
best twelve, 296 
blighted, 416 
cooking, in East Devon, 513 
cracking, 280 
failing, 408 
for cold, bleak position, 530 
for light soil, 498 
gathering, 514 
grading and marketing, 191 
harvesting, 408 
in cask, packing, 449 
in Nova Scotia, 465 
late dessert, 656 
neglected dessert, 518 
spotted, 556 
stocks for, 489 
storing, 13 

Apple-tree, a seedling, 154 
diseased, 648 | 
failing, 152 | 
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IN ITALICS, 


Apple-tree, grafied, 516 
insects on, 127 
Apple-trees, American-blight on, 280, 556, 
644 
bush, 60S 
canker in, 41, 648 
flowering in summer, 380 
grafted, 516 
in pots, 379 
mealy-bug on, 66 
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Azaleas, old, moving, 85 
propagating, €42 
thrips on, 600 
with small flowers, 72 


B 


| 
not flowering, 502 | BALSAMS, 149 
old, pruning, 25 ; young wood on, 78 | Bank, planting a rough, 496 


parasites on, 214 
pruning, 13 ; dwarf, 648 ; old, 374 
seedling, 192 
unhealthy, 172 
Apricot, seedling, 176 
Apricots, 126, 269 
blue-bottle-flies, eating, 39 
disbudding, 152 
failing, 324 
pruning, 411 
unsatisfactory, 53 
Aquarium, plants for, 446, 543 
Aquatics, etc., pond for, 664 
Aquilegias, 239 
and the leaf borer, 526 
Aralia Sieboldi, 479, 596; as a window 
plant, 49 
Arbor-vite turning brown, 275 
Arch, a creeper-clad, 509 
Arches, climbers for, 24 
Arenaria, 674 
balearica, 675 
laricifolia, syn. Alsine laricifolia, 675 
montana, 674 
Aristolochia Sipho on an arch, 396 
Artichoke, the White Jerusalem, 84 
Artichokes, Globe, 349, 671 
Arum Lilies, 55, 197; after lowering, 182; 
failing, 614 
Lily, the, 537 
sanctum, growing, 430 
Aruns, yellow, growing, 430 
Arundo donax, 170 
Asparagus and Seakale, treatment of, 648 
bed in summer, 173; making a, 556; 
neglected, 447 
beds, mending, 349 ; in summer, 177 
beetles, 214, 224 
culture in summer, 219 
forcing, 502, 544, 594, 654 
in hanging-baskets, 538 
planting, 122, 635 
plumosus, 243 ; p. nanus, failing, 261 
Sprengeri, 610 ; from seed, 36 
transplanting, 83, 410 
treatment, 281, 377 
Aspidistra, 384 
dividing, 405 
leaves splitting, 375 
repotting, 240 
Aspidistras, 471 
and Palms, growing, 72 
Asplenium bulbiferum, 36 
Nidus-avis in Messrs, Backhouse’s nur- 
sery, York, 481 
Aster Amellus bessarabicus, 605 
sinensis, 102 
Asters damping off, 248 
dying, 267 
failing’, 290 
for exhibition, 81 
sowing, 108 
sown outdoors, 440 
Aubrietia on low wall, 251 
Aucubas, berried, 167 
male and female, 176 
propagating, 266 
Auricula, the, 87 
the alpine, as a garden plant, 253 
Auriculas and Fern fronds, part of a 
basket group of, 99 
town, 184 
treatment of, 386 
Autumn, window plants in, 394 
Avenue border, planting, 418 
Azalea Fielder’s White, 588, 600 
indica, failing, 96; potting newly-im- 
ported, 580 
leaves falling, 217; thrips on, 496 
mollis, a forced plant of, 135 ; raising, 
203 


Azaleas after flowering, 52 
blooming, 81 
cutting down, 56 
for forcing, 588 
from cuttings, 474 
hardy, 135 ; forced, 91 
mealy-bug en, 568 


9044 





steep, plants for, 414 
Bantam, Game, 80 
Bantams, Game, rearing, 80 
with scaly legs, 683 
Barberry, the common, 556 
Barberries, preserving, 346 
Bark, spent, for top-dressing, 526 
Basic-slag for Peaches, 502 
Basil, culture of, 232 
Basket plants, 11 
Baskets, hanging, outdoors, 468 
Bean, French, Ne Plus Ultra, 121; Syon 
House, 121 
the Scarlet 
arches, 207 
Beans, Broad, 245; topping, 246 
climbing Kidney, 421 
Dwarf, and red-spider, 242; French, 
121; growing in garden-frames, 257 
Kidney, cooking, 475 
late dwarf, 746 
Scarlet Runner, 207 
3edding, hints on spring, 45 
3ed under trees, planting, 4: 
Beds, plants for, 426 
Beech blight, 43 
hedge in bad condition, 53 
trees, aphides on, 224; flowers under. 


Runner, growing over 
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Pee-keeping, commencing, 165; starting, 
398 
3ees and flowers, 80 
feeding needy colonies of, SO 
from skep into frame-hives, to wet, 38 
in box-hive, 334 
in combination-hive, 255 
removing, from thatch of 
house, 80 
shaking swarm into frame-hive, 189 
small, 304 
small cluster of, 555 
spring management of, 123 
transferring, 348 
uniting stocks, 446 
Beetle, 609 
mites, 431 
Beetles eating Strawberries, 265 
Beet, lifting and storing, 540 
Turnip-rooted, 669 
3eetroot wine, 463 
3egonia corallina, 182 
floribunda rosea, 493 
Gloire de Lorraine, 56, 461, 599 ; and its 
forms, 505 ; propagating, 331 
Peareei, 479 
semperflorens gigantea rosea, 392 
treatment of, 461 
tubers, dividing, 170; rotting, 120 
Turnford Hall, 505 i 
3egonias, 38, 96, 367, 433 
bedding, preparing, 243 
double, fertilising, 280 
dropping their flowers, 375 
in December, 564 
keeping, 468 
potting Tuberous-rooted, 24 
raising Tuberous, 671; without heat 
116 
Rex in the winter, 461 
thrips on, 375 
Belladonna Lily, the, 49 
Bellflower, Michaux’s, 592 
the Chimney, 249, 393 ; in pots, 393 
3erberis congestiflora hakeoides, 206 
Darwini, 205 
Betula alba, 221 
Biennials and hardy flowers, sowing, 149 
sowing, 252 
transplanting, 511 
Bignonia, 461 
grandifiora, 409 
venusta, 34 
Bindweed, 262 
blue, on dry stone wall, 639 
Bindweeds, 638 
Birch, the, 221 
Bird Cherry, the, 43 
Bird’s nest in a tree-Fern, 265 


summer 
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Blackberry jelly, 411; making, 374 | Builfinch not bathing, 307 Carnations, three best winter-flowering, Chrysanthemum leaves curling up, 49; 





Blackberries, 568 
American, 389 
Blackbird, dead, 501 
Blackbird’s nest in an Australian Tepes 
Fern, 265 = 
Black Cap, 189 
Blight, American, 385; on Apple-treeg, 
280 ta 
Blood-manure, value of, 338 ; 
root, 89 CX 
worms, 35 
Bluebottle-flies eating Apricots, 3: 
Boiler, 447 f 
and pipes, 547 
too small, 20 
Boltonia latisquama, 7 
3ombyx neustria, 373 
Bone-meal, value of, 165 
Bones, dissolved, 555 
Books— 
“A Garden in the Suburbs,” 279 
“A Symposium on how to Grow and 
Show Tea Roses,” 581 
“British Vegetable Galls,” 683 
** Gardening for Beginners,” 217 
““My Garden Companion,” 658 
** Old-fashioned Flowers,” 528 
“Roses: How to Grow and Exhibit 
Successfully,” 646 
**Sander’s Orchid Guide,” 581 
“The Book of Asparagus,” 291 
‘*The Book of the Greenhouse,” 528 
‘The Book of the Vine,” 527 
“The Suburban Garden,’ 9 
“Wall and Water Gardens,” 
Rordeaux-mixture, 93, 163 
Border, a Lily, 273 
a mixed, 237, 665; in light and shade 
at Clifton Hill, Garstang, 1475 with 
arches for climbers, 641; with woody 
background, 665 
an Iris, 48 
a Westinoreland alpine, 354, 437 
flower, a picturesque, 641 
herbaceous, 47, 533; management 
414 
making a herbaceous, 329 
narrow, 53 
north, 660 
on south terrace, 413 
planting, 124, 461, 685 
plants for, 53, 109 ; for narrow, 675 
shrubs for, 643 ; for south, 432 
west, 190 
3orders, dry plants for, 414 
herbaceous, 146, 563, 592; plants for, 
652 
Soronia elatior, 267, 280 
Bottle-brush, the, 49 
Bougainvillea, 568 
Bouvardias, 106, 429, 493 
forcing, 686 
Box edges, clipping, 349 
edging, 110, 536 
trees, transplanting, 686 
Pracken in wood, 425 
planting, 420 
transplanting, 109 
Prambling or Mountain Finch, the, 38 
Brassicas, planting, 309 
3reastwood, 518 
Brick frames, Cucumbers in, 635 
Brier cuttings and stocks, and how to vet 
them, 653 
hedge, moving, 425 
seeds, 637 
3riers, age of hedge, 606 
budded, failing, 440 ; to break, 474 
budding standard, 653 
cuttings from seedling, 447 
from cuttings, 582 
planted out, grafting, 660 
raising’, 254 
Sweet, for light, poor soil, 317 ; pruning, 
358 
triple budding of standard, 368 
Broccoli, late, 179, 219, 278 
Broccolis, 487 
Brompton Stocks, 321 
3room, the white Spanish, 206 
3rooms, two good, 193 
Browallia elata, 600 
Jamesoni, 130 
Bruckenthalia spiculifolia, 495 
Brugmansia failing, 90 
suaveolens, 555 
srunfelsia, 232 
Brussels Sprouts clubbing, 
of, 42; earliest, 179 
Buck-eye, long spike flowered, 367 
Euddleia globosa, increasing, 32 
Building land, cropping, 292 
Bulb border, a, 439 
roots, insects on, 444 
Bulbs after flowering, 118 
among the fruit bushes, 463 
and perennials, 522 
and tubers, beauty in, 129 
failing, 685 
from 8. Africa, 52 
Gladiolus, 671 
growing, 442 
in bowls, 145 
in boxes, 117 
in Grass, 147, 575 
lifting, 148 
plants to succeed, 139 
taking up, 398 
Bullaces, 519 
Bullfinch, 217 
ailing, 348 
death of, 657 
food for, 320 
losing its feathers, 543 
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Withecatarrh, 657 

with s@gly legs, 582 
sUullfinehes, treatment of, 574 
Burnets, 650 


“Biish Marraivs,"660 
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treer, 156 ese € « ; 

Butcher Bird or Rad Hacked Shrike, 108 
er’s“Braom, 16; orkrin of the name 
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(CABBAGE and Coleworts, 337 
Defiance, 401 
Early Rainham, 142 
Flower of Spring, 487 
fly, 373 
plants, backward, 648 
spring, 669 
white, and the severe frost, 558 
Cabbages, aphides on, 644 
blighted, 461 
caterpillars on, 338 
clubbing in, 527 
spring, 246, 305 
summer, 64 
Cacti flowering, 3, 
Cactuses on back walls, 214 
Juleeolaria amplexicaulis, 248, 485 
Burbidge, 600 
Calceolarias failing, 
herbaceous, 92, 
Calla ethiopiea, 537 
Pride of the Convo, 311, 392 
Callas, 197 
failing, 52 
part of a group of, in the Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew, 197 
Callistemon speciosus, 49 
Calochortus, 312 
Camellia buds dropping, 620 
failing, 50, 685 
the, 276 
Camellias dropping their buds, 72, 118 
potting, 109 
unhealthy, 165 
Campanula Balchiniana, 214 
isophylla alba in a hanging-basket, 223 
Mayi, 311 
pyramidatis, 249, 393; as a hall plant, 
415 
the Chimney, 415 
Van Houttei, 226 
Campanulas, 132, 252 
tall, 545 
trailing, 600 
Campion, 534 
Canary, 52 
ailing, 582, 657 
hecoming blind, 446 
dead, 267, 386 
death of, 189, 255, 
474 
dying, 123, 189, 334 
eating its feathers, 555 
losing feathers, 320 
mule, 657 
troubled with insect pests, 488 
with overgrown beak, 596 
young, dying, 267 
Canary’s plumage becoming dark, 108 
Candy for winter feeding, making, 543 
Candytuft, Giant Hyacinth-flowered, 102 
Canker in Apple-trees, 648 
in Melons, 318 
Cannas, 302, 405, 544 
increasing, 596 
keeping, 495 
outdoors, 132 
wintering, 593 
Canterbury Bells, 96, 438 
Cape Hyacinth and Mulleins, the, 651 
Capers, pickling, 255, 349 
Cardinal Grossbeak, 201 
red-crested, 267 
Cardoons, growing, 412 
Carnation bed, renewing, 674 
Duchess of Fife, 226; in pots, 196 
fungus, 568 
Grenadin, 61, 226 
layers, potting, 395; treatment of, 375 
maggot, the, 552 
Malmaison, Sir Chas. Fremantle, 182 
spot, 388 
Carnations, 238, 356, 413, 502, 561 
and Gypsophila, a simple arrangement 
oF, 425 
and Picotees, differences in, 616 
and Pinks dying, 93; for vases, 276 
and Tufted Pansies, 508 
border, 117 
classification of, 11 
failing, 81 
for cutting, 582, 604 
from seed, 285 
in a vase, 276 
Malmaison, 4, 36, 
group of, 115 
Marruerite, 484 
moving seedling, 640 
notes on, 157 
planting, 32 
seedling, 302; Tree, 369 
self, from Kelso, 330 
some good, 356 
sparrows destroying, 304 
spot in, 473 
striking Tree, 90 
transplanting, 685 
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115, 289, 308; a 














599 
Tree, 161, 240, 661; from seed, 96; pro- 
pagating, 59, 72 
unhealthy, 66, 594 
yellow, 133 
winter-flowering, 642 
Carpet bedding, plants for, 616 
Carrot ¢rub, the, 216 
Carrots, 242, 305 
early, 43, 654 
erowing, 410 
insects on, 200 
watering, 310 
wireworms destroying, 268 
Casks for shrubs, 28 
Catalpa, 339 
bignonoides, 385, 441; in Mr, Mays 
garden, Bond House, Dulwich, 385 
the, 441 
Caterpillar in Apple, 644 
on Black Thorn, 200 
Caterpillars, destroying, 445 
on Cabbages, 338 
on cut-flowers, 620 
on Gooseberry-bushes, 200 
on Willows, 290 
surface, 172 
that feed on Ailanthus, 68 
Cattleya Mossiwe, growing, 161 
Cattleyas and Dendrobiums, prowing, 6 
Cauliflower and Broccoli, difference )be- 
tween, 1 
Pearl, 310 
seed, sowing, 202 
Snowball, 199 
Walcheren, 242, 257 
wintering, 365 
Cauliflowers, 397 
autumn, 309 
early, 654 
grubs in, 246 
in summer, 257 
mageot attacking, 266 
not compact, 334 
sowing, 337 ; inautumn, 460 
Ceanothus azureus, 655 
Ceanothuses, 465 
Celeriac, 246, 669 
growing’, 635 
Celery, 220, 558, 611 
decaying, 568 
earthing up, 377, 412 
earliest, 141 
early, 309 
insects on, 431 
late, 246 
maggot, 338 
planting, 220, 242 
trenches, digging, 207; preparing, 179 
Celsia cretica, 124 
Cephalotus follicularis, 340 
Cerasus Aviuim multiplex, 275 
Cereus speciosissimus, 3 
Cesspool, clearings of, 475 
Cestrum elegans, 659 
Chalk soil, improving a, 
sub-soil, 24 
Chamerops excelsa in a 
159 
Chamapeuce diacantha, 354 
Champignon or Fairy Ring Mushroom, 431 
Champignons, 444 
Charcoal, growing Hyacinths in, 405 
Cherry and Damson leaves unhealthy, 296 
Japanese, 655 
Morello, marmalade, 283 
orchards, Kentish, disease in, 76 
Plum, the, 477 
the double Carone, 275 
the Morello, 318 
Cherries and Peaches, double, 167 
black aphis on, 2 
double-flowered, 275, 654 
failing, 12 
notes on, 346 
preserving, 215 
Cherry-tree, grub in bark-of, 92 
gumiuning, 410 
not fruiting, 410 
Cherry-trees and paths, 411 
Chickens ailing, 217 
With gapes, 189 
Chicory as a winter salad, 512 
Chinonanthus fragrans, lowering branch 
of the, 619; fruit of the, 619 
virginica, 135 
Chionodoxas, 88 
Choisya ternata, 217, 669; growing in 
pots, 417 
Christinas Roses, treatment of, 376 
Chrysanthemum, an old and popular, 1¢0 
a valuable outdoor, 471 
Ben Wells, 510 
blooms becoming semi-double, 555 
Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, 510 
buds, 474; failing, 435 
Calvat’s 99, 524 ; Sun, 486 
classes, 160 
Cullingfordi, 636 
cuttings, 582 
BE. G. Gill, 664 
Edith Tabor, 524 
Edward VII., 510 
Eva Williams, 431 
Exmouth Crimson, 618 
Goachey’s Crimson, 486 
Godfrey’s Masterpiece, 
Godfrey’s Pet, 43 
Harmony, 431 
Harold Oliver, 431 
Henry Barnes, 532 
Horace Martin, 486 
Kitty Duncan, 492 
Lady Hanham, 524 
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S. Devon garden, 
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Chrysanthemums, 


diseased, 408 
Le Grand Dragon, 524 
Lily Mountford, 524 
Lionel Humphrey, 524 
Lord Ludlow, 524 
Louisa Giles, 550 
Loveliness, 532 
Mabel Goacher, 486 
maximum, 393 
Marquis Visconti-Venosa, 486 
Mermaid, 510 
Millicent Richardson, 524 
Miss Evelyn Douglas, 492 
Miss Nellie Pockett, 662 
M. Louis Remy, 524 
Mme. Carnot, 523 
Mme. Edmond Roger, 38 
Mme. L. Drury, 532 
Mons. Chenon de Leche, 523 
Mrs. Barklay, 523 
Mrs. Coombes, 524 
Mrs. G. Mileham, 524 
Mrs. Geo. Rundle and its sports, 550 
Mrs. H. Weeks, 532 
Mrs. J. Lewis, 524 
Mrs. W. Mease, 523 
Mrs. W. Pockett, 532 
Mr. T. Carrington, 523 
Mychett Pink, 431 
Niveum, 550 
Paris 1900, 663 
Pavisiana, 486 
Phyllis, 486 
Plentiful, 486 
Pompon Snowdrop, 532, 598 
Princess Alice de Monaco, 3 
tabbie Burns, 431 
reflexed, Lewisham 
stop, 544 
R. Hooper Pearson, 34 
rust, 636 
Satisfaction, 431 
sevetum, 184 
Sensation, 550 
show boards and tubes, 398 
Simplicity, 524 
sport, a, 510 
sports, 550, 566 
Viviand Morel, 523 
White Quintus, 606 
Yellow Jane Improved, 34 
a good old market 


Belle, when to 


variety, 532 

and China Asters in pots, 354 

Anemone-flowered Pompons, 636 

arrangement of, in @ vase, 480 

arranging, 480 

bud retaining, 356; selection, 274 

bush plants, 286 

compost for final potting, 

crimson, 492 

cut back plants, 172 

discarding old varieties, 58 

dwarf, for blooming outdoors, 160; for 
conservatory, 590 

early, break buds, 100; failing, 194; 
growing, 486 ; in Scotland, 578 ; out- 
door, 408; sorts not breaking, 256 ; 
varieties blossoming prematurely, 315 

early flowering, 223, 492; and the 
drought, 304; for small pots, 10); 
for the Midlands, 19; in a@ Yorkshire 
garden, 223; planting outdoors, 172; 
Pompon, 339 : 

easily grown, 565 

failing, 363, 486 

feeding, 172, 268 ; with liquid-manures, 
384 

flies on, 345 

for beginners, 58 

for cutting, 12, 566, 636 

for decoration and large blooms, 185 

for exhibition, 523; stopping and tim- 
ing, 44 

for flowering in pots in early Septem- 
ber, 664 ; in succession, 264 

for large blooms, 57 

forming bushy plants, 114 

for October blooming in 6-inch pots, 190 

for the conservatory, 491 

for the open air, 550 

for town gardens, 618 

for unheated house, 58 

growing, 253; under difficulties, 492 

heat for, 316 

hints for the season, 19 

how to get nine to twelye blooms on 
each plant, 194 ; 

how to make bushy plants, 86 

in blooming pots, 209 

increasing Mons. Gustave Grunerwald 
and its sports, 676 

in July, 286 

injured, 345 

in poor condition, 431 

Insects on, 386 

in six inch pots, 86, 209, 274; and their 
bud selection, 100 

in the border, 516 

Japanese Anemone and single of easy 
culture, 11; novelties, 509 

keeping the blooms staked and 
339 

late, 492; blooming, 6; outdoor, 532; 
propagation of early sorts, 100 ; Struck 
for exhibition blooms, 210 

latest time to lift plants from the open, 
316 

new early flowering, 486 

newer incurved sorts for exhibition, 99 

new yellow and white sorts introduced 
in 1901, 663 

nitrate of soda for, 370 

on board fences, 492 


280 


tied, 
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Chrysanthemums, outdoor, in Glamor- 
gan, 69 
Vs outdoors, 86, 435, 471, 531, 532, 606 
pinched in April, 264 
; placing young plants in cold-frames, 
yr! 114 
: position during the summer, 194 
| potting on, 150 
preparing the glass structures for, 370 
propagating, 636 
raising from seed, 44 
retaining buds too early, 370 
\ rust on, 461 
seasonable hints, 435, 455 
Selecting cuttings, 532 
selection of, 578, 606 
shoots at base of, 253 
single-flowered, 134, 618 
Six early Japanese sorts of branching 
growth, 114 
Six good Japanese Anemone, 544 
six Japanese for outdoors, 58 
Snowdrop and Primrose League, 529 
some early-flowering, 356 
some new kinds, 491 
soot for, 274 
sorts for cutting and for Christmas, 38 
| Specimen, 370; plants for exhibition, 44 
spidery sorts, 618 
stopping, 100, 256 ; and bud retaining, 
590, C06, 649 ; and timing, 44, 69, 134, 
Ni 280, 585, 606 ; and training, 160 
striking cuttings in October, 489 
suitable liquid-manures and their appli- 
cation, 280 
Summer treatment of, 274 
the daily round, 264 
the three largest Japanese, 6 
threagl-petalled, 194 
three good Japanese for October bloom- 
ing, 486 
three late, 492, 550 
three new early, 431 
to flower in August, 185 ; in 6-inch pots, 
| 150 
: treatment of, 292; young plants, 69 
: turning the petals of, 550 
twelve Japanese for exhibition, 532 . 
for outdcor culture, 531; sorts for 
late blooming, 24 
twelve prize, 590 
two new late Japanese, 664 
two-year-old plants for decoration, 676 
untrained plants to develop about eight 
blooms each, 647 ; 
watering, 274 
what to do with a varied collection, 
134 ; unhealthy old stools, 649 
when to plant early sorts, 114 
Mere te pot and which bud to retain, 








when to take cuttings, 530 
which buds to retain, 253 
with nine to twenty blooms, 590 
work for the present period, 304 
Church work, flowers for, 196 
‘Chutney, Tomato, green, 421 
green Tomato, 444 
Cider, making, 349 
Cineraria, a good type of, 145 
and Rose leaves injured, 277 
eruenta, 144 
maritima, 553 
roots, grubs among, 667 
the, 56 
Cinerarias, 130, 134 
failing, 292 
in summer, 240 
in winter, 100 
Cistus, 339 
ladaniferur, 339 
recognitus, 113 
the Gwin, 339 
City yard, corner of a, 261 
Clarkia pulchella, 301 
Clay soil, lightening, 256 
Clematis, 409, 420, 546 
and Jasmine, 426 
arch in Brockwell Park, 509 
Davyidiana from seed, 238 
failing, 522 
for covering walls, 185 
for pillars, 263 
Fragrant autumn, 561 
Gipsy Queen, 75 
indivisa as a pot plant, 678 
in tub, 11 
Jackmani, 313, 321, 685; J. alba, 185; 
J. superba, 558 
Lucie Lemoine, 24 
montana, 419; and C. Flammula, cut- 
ting down, 217 
not blooming, 262 
on ee in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
6 














planting, 375, 568 
propagating, 666 


Climbers, evergreen, 12 ; hardy, 10 
flowering, 559 
for a greenhouse wall, 34 
for arches, 24, 61 
for a Surrey garden, 81 
for cemented wall facing south, 125 
for cool greenhouse, 39 
for house, 153, 232 
for north wall, 11, 460 
for poles, 24 
for trellis, 314 
good hardy, 101 
greenhouse, 443 
in the conservatory, 181 
to walls, fastening, 396 
Clingers, self, 367 
Clubbing, curing soil of, 648 
Coal-ashes, 529 
Cobea scandens, 176, 398, 493; s. varie- 
gata, 277; 8. variegata in the con- 
servatory, 493 
Cockchafer, the common, 552, 644 
Cockerel ailing, 266 
Cockroaches, a plague of, 496 
Cockscombs, growing, 369 
Codlin-moth, the, 385, 498 
Celogyne corrugata, 34, 91 
Coleus cuttings, wintering, 398 
Decorator, 197 
thyrsoideus, 662 
Coleworts, 207, 220, 608 
Coltsfoot, the variegated, 109 
Columbines, 312, 328 
Comium maculatum, 321 
Commelina celestis, 414 
Conservatory, climbers in the, 181 
climbing plants for, 659 
heating, 20, 307 
north aspect, a, 685 
plants for, 20, 21 
small creepers for, 53 
stocking small, 392 
the, in summer, 228 
Convolvulus grandiflorus, 638 
major, 638 
mauritanicus, 639 
sylvaticus, 638 
tenuissimus, 638 
tricolor, 638 
Cooperia Drummondi, 568 
Cordyline australis, 666 
Coreopsis from seed, 87 
grandiflora, 520 
perennial, 372 
Corner, a, of a city yard, 261 
Cornflower, the blue, 66 
Cornus, growing, 655 
Cornwall, note from, 675 
Coronillas failing, 548 
Corydalis bracteata, 466 
cava, 466 
Ledebouriana, 466 
lutea, 466 
nobilis, 466 
solida, 466 
thalictrifolia, 466, 467 
Corynocarpus and Pittosporum, 151 
Cosmos, 582 
bipinnatus, 212 
Cotoneaster frigida, 560 
Cottage drainage, 658 
garden, a, 183; Warwickshire, w, 183 








removing, 419 
the, for natural effect, 117 
the, over bushes, 117 
treatment of, 414 
white Indian 
shed, 560 
Clematises failing, 355 
pruning, 620 
strong-growing, 604 
treatment of, 314 
under glass, 579 
Clerodendron Balfouri, 525 
fallax, 620 
Clianthus, 24 
Climber for covering trellis, 544 
for wall of house, 489 
Climbers as screens, 149 


© 
pegging down, 675 
| 
clainbering over tool- 








Cottagers’ exhibitions, 310 
Country lanes, 302 
Covert, game, 660 
Crabs, Siberian, not fruiting, 443 
Crassula coccinea, 277, 335 
Crategus not blooming, 247 
Pyracantha, 544, 680; not fruiting, 39 
Creeper for house, 386 
for shady position, 66 
grub on, 316 
Creepers, 516 
and plants, 118 
beauty in indoor flowering, 145 
covering 7-feet posts with, 582 
for small conservatory, 53 
for trellis work, 252 
planting, 240, 525 
Cricket-lawn, improving, 474 
Crickets in the greenhouse, 333 
Crinum capense, 89 
Moorei, 332; WM. albuin, 90 
Powelli, 90, 583; P. albuin at Kew, 520 
treatment of, 331 
Crinums, hardy, 89 
Crocosmia imperialis, 415 
Crocus, winter, a, 666 
Croquet lawn, dimensions of, 190; size 
of, 212 
Crotons, growing, 4 ‘ 
Crown Inperials, 594 ; not flowering, 170 
Cucumber, a curious, 460 
heds, worms in, 203 
culture, 2 
failure, 220, 361 
Famous, 199 
frame, tarring, 376 
growing, 682 
house, the, 658 Es 
plants diseased, 399 ; failing, 421 
Cucumbers, bitter, 220 
cropping, 321 
failing, 232, 376 
failure of, 338 
going off, 556 
growing, in unheated structures, 136 
in brick frames, 635 
in frames, 173 
in winter, 571 
ridge, 219 
turning yellow, 256 
unsatisfactory, 256 
weakly, 376 
winter, 421, 557 


’ 


Cultivation, value of deep, 245 
Currant-bushes, 686 
Red Cherry, 347 
the yellow-flowered, 193 
Currants, Black, 10, 605 ; artificial manure 
for, 660 
Red, mealy-bug on, 610 ; pruning, 556 
Cuscuta europea, 433 
Custard Apple, 657, 682 
Cuttings, autumn-struck, 328 
taking, 549 
Cycas revoluta, 369 
Cyclamen, 456 
growing, 369 
old corms of, 678 
the, 430 
Cyclamens, 89 
after blooming, 24, 130 
drying off, 81 
failing, 165 
not opening, 81 
Persian, 661 
treatment of, 685 
Cydonia japonica, 511 
Cydonias, seedling, 193 
Cyperus alternifolius from seed, 600 
Cypripedium spectabile, 299; at Kew, 
299 


Cystopteris bulbifera, 321 

Cytisus Kewensis, 192 
precox, a group of, 193 
purpureus, 206 


D 











ACTYLIS glomerata variegata, 439 
Daddy-long-legs, 165; grub of, 256 
Daffodils, 123 
as cut-flowers, 151 
diseased, 303 
failing to bloom, 148 
growing in Cocoa-nut-jibre, 171 
in @ vase, 151 
not blooming, 272 
Dahlia, group of single white, 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 617 
the National, Society, 486 
Dahlias, 81, 96, 212 
and Roses, cross fertilising, 317 
Cactus, 238, 243, 398, 438, 439; Green’s 
White, 202 
for exhibition, 190 
in pots, 267 
keeping, 474 
not blooming, 375 
Pompon, 576 
saving seed trom, 447 
single, 617 
storing, 426 
Daisies, Michaelmas, for the house, 451 ; 
in @ vase, 451 
ridding a lawn of, 529 
Damson, seedling, 53 
Dandelion, 136 
Dandelions on lawn, eradicating, 176 
Daphne Cneorum, increasing, 190 
mezereum, 206 
Dart moth, the common, 418 
Date Palms, raising, 105 
Datura in the open air, 303 
Davallia canariensis, 496 
jijiensis plumosa in Messrs, 
house’s nursery, York, 497 
fronds broken, 387 
Davallias, 497 
Day Lilies, 314 
Decoration, floral, notes on, 286 
plants for, 384 
Decorations, floral, 533 
Delights of gardening, the, 639 
Delphinium Belladonna, 238 
Blue Butterfly, 272 
nudicaule, 451 
Delphiniums, 6,7, 285 
annual, 49 
growing among shrubs, 328 
moving, 313 
Dendrobium nobile, treatment of, 217 
Wardianum, 289 
Dendrobiums failing to bloom, 51 
Deutzia gracilis, forced, 143 ; variegated, 
85 
Devon, South, flowering shrubs in, 559 
Dianthus alpinus, 602 
barbatus, 602 
cesius in the Botanie Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, 603 ; on an old wall, 602 
deltoides, 603 
laciniatus zonalis, 603 
neglectus, 603 
superbus, 603 
Dictammus angustifolius, 102 
Fraxinella, a group of, 
Park, 355; F’. albus, 355 
Dielytra spectabilis, 536 
Diplacus ylutinosus, 113, 409 
Diplopappus chrysophyllus, 193 
Dodder, the, 433 
Dodecatheons, 381, 620 
Dog-Rose stocks, lifting budded, 326 
Dove ailing, 409 
ege-bound, 189 
Doves, foou for, 307 
management of, 23 
Dovecot, a picturesque, 527 
Dracena Draco, 586 
fragrans, 536 
Godseffiana, 586 
Goldieana, 586 
Hookeriana, 586 
latifolia, 586 
Mayi, 601 


in the 


Back- 


in Regent's 

























































































































Dracawnas in the Isle of Man, 667 
or Cordylines, 691 

Drains, disinfectant for, 431 

Ducks, Indian Runner, 596 
laying, 543 

Dulwich Park ‘‘ Rockeries,” 651 


= 


ARTH, the value of burnt, 148 
Earwigs, ete,, in garden, 200, 241 
in greenhouse, 375 
plague of, 472 
Eccremocarpus scaber, 170 
Kcheveria metallica, increasing, 616 
Edelweiss, 262 
Edgings for garden path, 620 
Eggs, packing, 646 
soft shelled, 266 
Elder, the Golden-leaved, 113 
Elm-roots in Rose-beds, 647 
Weeping, pests on, 242 
Endive, 444 
Epilobium under trees, 461 
Epiphyllums, growing, 659 
Eremurus Elwesianus, 118 
Erica hyemalis after flowering, 292 
Erigeron speciosus in Greenwich Park, 
341 ; Ss. superbus, 238 
Eryngiums, 455 
Escallonia failing, 113 
macrantha, 655 : 
Eschscholtzia, 372 
Eucharis amazonica, growing, 456 
Eugenia Ugni, 499 
Eulalia japonica variegata, 395 
Eulalias, 395 
Eupatoriums, growing, 417 
Evergreen, fast growing, 432 
Evergreens, planting, 511 
transplanting, 256 
Exacum afine, 679 
Forbesi, 679 
Exacums, 679 
Exochorda vrandiflora, 221 


F 


FAtRY RINGS, 355; destroying, / 
447 5 on lawn, 345 
Farmyard manure, 463 
Fence and fruit-trees, 192 
a@ stone, 572 
erecting dividing, 139 
Roses against a, 677 
wooden, facing north, utilising, 372 
Fences, covering, 596 
Fern, a useful basket, 587 
failing, 232 
fronds, scale on, 620 
Hare’s-foot, repotting, 647 
insects on, 123 
Maidenhair, in a room, 127 
Stag’s-horn, 170 
the Bird’s-nest, at Messrs. 
and Sons, York, 481 
the Killarney, 376 
the most useful, 20 
the Oak, 359 
Ferns, caterpillars destroying, 526 
Filmy, in the open air in Messis. 
Backhouse’s nursery, York, 579 
for cutting, 601 
from seed, raising, 441 
growing Maidenhair, 121 
grubs among, 34, 123 
hardy, 676; treatment of, during the 
winter, 359 
Hare’s-foot, 497 
in bottles, 127 
Maidenhair, 21, 481; cutting down, 
451 ; failing, 647; treatment of, 127 
raising, 93 
shading, 76 
sickly Maidenhair, 375 
the Royal, 564 
under glass, 670 
unhealthy, 404 
Vine-weevil destroying, 526 
watering and feeding, 194 
Fernery, 676 
a, in w North London garden, 143 
Grapes in a, 126 
part of a hardy, 127 | , 


ve 


Backhouse 


under shelf in greenhouse, 375 

Ferneries, hardy, 127 

Ficus elastica cuttings, striking, 548 
radicans variegata, 182 4 

Figs in hard soil, 352 

in Kent, 229 

notes on, 97 

not ripening, 346 

on open walls, 94 

outdoors, growing, 681 

Fig-tree, 399 

growing a, 25 

outdoor, 174 

to wall, training, 410 

Finch, African singing, 657 

death of Australian, 646 

Fir-trees, border under, 243 

Fish, D. T., death of, 152 

Flannel, grubs on, 385 

Flax, growing, 96 

New Zealand, 
Gardens, 667 

Flower bed, planting, 329 

beds, 685 ; manuring, 12; planting, 48; 
too many, 522 


the, in Regent’s Park 





Sanderiana, 533 


border, a picturesque, 641 


Sg ae me" - eee 
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Flower borders, fill-gaps in, 238 
garden, the, in summer, 146, 162 
seeds for propagator, 66 
Flowers, an arrangement of cut, 186 
and plants in the house, 533 
arranging cut, 260 
blue, in spring, 471 
continuous blooming, hardy, 284 
cut, arranging’, 99, 209 ; how to arrange, 
370; using foliage with, 353 
cutting, 171 
drying’, 252, 286 
for all the year round, 661 
for atown garden, 685 
for drying, 304 
for exhibition, 96 
for present cutting, 209 
for summer, 433 
for winter, 370 
from July to October, 426 
greenhouse, from September to March, 
289 
hardy border, planting, 
indoor, arranging, cut, 423 
in garden, 190 
in the house, 481, 652 
in vinery, 430 
late, 483 
scented, 186 
some spring, in my garden, 158 
spring, 60 
sweet-scented, indoors, 128 
under Beech-trees, 118 
wild garden, 318 
Footpaths, asphalte, 256 
“fF orcing on hot-beds, 645 
Forget-me-not and Tea Roses, 211 
Forget-me-nots, 576 - 
Forsythia intermedia, 85 
Fowl-manure, value of, 412 
Fowls dying, 487 
feather eating, 138 
feeding, 488 
roosting in the open air, 488, 515 
run, Cropping a, 53 
skim milk for, 460 
Foxglove, monstrous, 375 
Foxgloves, 212, 227 
white, 508 
Frame, heating a, 564 
hives, 23 
uses of a, in winter, 414 
Frames, cold, and their occupants, 580 
Francoa ramosa as a window plant, 470 ; 
sprays of, in a vase, 470 
Freesia refracta alba, 217 
Freesias, 311, 580 
after flowering, 52 
failing, 647, 680 
growing too tall, 50, 72 
not blooming, 91 
French Beans, early, 180 
Fringe-tree, the, 135 
Fringilla linaria, 398 
Fritillaria armena, 506 
aurea, 506 
delphineusis, 506 
Karelini, 506 
lutea, 506 
Meleagris alba in a pot, 506; 
ised, 225 
pallidiflora, 506 
pudica, 506 
pyrenaica, 507 
recurved, 506 
verticillata Th mnbergi, 506 
Walujewi, 507 
Whittalli, 507 
Vritillaries naturalised 
the smaller, 506 
Fruit bushes blighted, 82 
crop, loss of, 387 
crops, thinning, 270 
gathering, 477, 519 
keeping, 498, 517 
our best native, 357, 
packing, 248 
prospects, 187 
rooms, 63 
Show, the Crystal Palace, 
R.H.S.. 268 
storing, 518 
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natural- 
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380 


498 ; 


the 


ro 


thinning, 233 
wall, planting, 443 
Fruits, bush, for exhibition, 502 
for marketing, 568 
for shady wall, 380 
for walls, 96, 489 
in season, 12 
small garden, 125 
to plant in orchard, 411 
Fruit-tree bloom, 283 
borders, top-dvessing, 553 
stocks, 111; raisine, 41 
walls, ants in, 475 
Fruit-trees and birds, 567 
and fence, 192 
and _ fruit-bushes, 
planting, 647 
a valuable winter wash for, 
bark bound, 411 
bush, pruning, 12 
decaying, 174, 260 
failing, 191; to crop, 268 
for east wall, 447 
for exposed position, 434 
for north walls, 681 
for wall, 399 
from seed, 398 
grafting v. budding, 412 
growing too strong, 449 
in autumn, watering, 517 
in bloom, 78 
in kitchen gardens, 13 : 
n March, removing, 682 


position of tenant 








Fruit-trees, lime-whiting, 399 
liquid stimulants for, in winter, 28 
Moss on, 556, 686 
newly-planted, pruning, 4 
old, young wood on, 389 
on fence, 465 
on sandy soil, 647 
overgrown, 244 
pests on, 526 
planting, 81, 111, 411, 513, 519, 608, 621 
pruning newly-planted, 444 
purchasing, 374 
renovating old, 586 
root pruning, 465, 566 
sheep bitten, 621 
the pruning of, 553 
treatment of old, 126 
versus stocks, 296 
wall protection for, 10 
washing, 498 
winter dressing, 668 
Fuchsia, a well-grown single, 71 
Ballet Girl, 196 
Countess of Aberdeen, 311 
dependens, 404 
double-flowered, Frau Emma Topfer, 
119 
gracilis, 404 
in a hanging-basket, 353 
procumbens, 525 
Rose of Castile as a roof plant, 405 
Fuchsias, 71, 553 
as basket plants, 353 | 
double-flowered, 119 
during the winter, 375 | 
failure with, 4 | 
good roof and pillar, 404 | 
growing specimen, 249 
in winter, 488 
not flowering, 321 ) 


Se 
ad 








old and popular, 340; planting, out- | 
doors, 238 | 
repotting, 91 | 
specimen, 300 / 
standard, culture of, 386 | 
starting, 647 | 
treatment of, 354 | 
Fuel, 66 
consumption, 109 | 
Fumitory, the, 466 | 
Fungi in Mushroom bed, 173 | 
on lawns, 431 | 
Fungus in soil, 349, 510 | 
the Shot hole, 804 
the Tomato, 293 
Funkia grandiflora, 591 
Funkias, 148 | 
Furze, cutting down double, 247 | 
| 
| 
AILLARDIAS, 284, 308, 356, 522 | 


perennial, 212 
seedling, 159 
Galls on Rose stems, 214 
Galtonia candicans, 577 ; and Verbascuns, 
651; planted late, 355 
Game covert, 660 
Garland Flower, increasing the, 190 
Garden, a clay, 82 
a cottage, 183 
a gay, af small Gost, 184 
a neglected, 321, 526 ; taking possession 
of, 495 
arch, an artistic, 396 | 
arrangement, 32 | 
arranging a front, 198 
a Shropshire, Benthall Hall, 17 
a view in ny, 237 
borders, arranging, 419 
cold, Roses, for a, 38 
cropping a, 82, 190 
crops, removing, 218 
ground, manucing, 421; planting, 530 
grubs in, 186, 214, 671 
house and gateway, Pokeswell, Dorset, 
31 
hut 
643 
insects in, 127 
Irish, notes from an, 101, 262, 341 | 
manure for, 555 | 
my small, 46 
of Holy Trinity, Dorchester, 271 
path, edgings for, 620; making a, 11 
pests in 
planting a new, 568 
poultry-manure for, 596 
refuse, 244; as manure, 513; disposing | 
of, 635 | 
renewing, 546 
screen, 190 } 
slug-infested, 648 
stock, 417 
taking to a, 12 
Thistles in, 252 | 
Tomtits in, 683 
town, a dozen good autumnal Roses 
for, 516; plants for, 452 
wall, planting a, 296 
wild, 387 
work, 8, 22, 37, 50, 64, 70, 94, 107, 112, 
137, 152, 164, 174, 188, 200, 216, 230, 
234, 254, 258, 270, 278, 291, 306, 319, 
3, 347, 362, 366, 378, 390, 402, 418, 
2, 445, 450, 473, 478, 500, 514, 528, 
2, 554, 567, 572, 595, 609 
Gardens at Eaton, 151 
wall, of alpine and rock flowers, 573 
Gardeners, are, amateurs? 363 
Orphan Fund, the Royal, 163 
Gardenias, potting, 474 








at Lammas Reetory, Norwich, | 


















Gardening advice, 396 
delights of, 689, 660 
Garrya elliptica, 539; male catkins, 669 
Gas-lime and wireworms, 321 
application of, 635 
Gault, blue, 95 
Gazanias, 335 
Geese, name of, 201 
Genista alba, 206 
Andreana, cutting down, 275 
Genistas, 31, 228, 538 
and Deutzias, repotting, 292 
failing, 165 
striking cuttings of, 596 
Gentiana acaulis not flowering, 321 
Geranium macrorrhizon, 425 
pratense, 424 
sanguineum album in Perry's Nursery, 
Winchmore Hill, N., 424; 8. lancas- 
triense, 425; on old wall, 425 
Geraniums, a group of hardy, 425 
eaten, 265 
growing tall, 671 
hardy, 424 
in winter, keeping, 405 
keeping, 430 
single and double, 430 
winter flowering, 196 
Zonal, mossing the roots in spring, 330 
Ginger plants, growing, 300 
Gladioli, 381 
and Sweet-scented Tobacco, 666 
as cut flowers, 370 
for exhibition, protecting, 468 
in the garden, 88 
potting, 24 
scarlet, in pots, 132 
treatment of, 521, 577 
Gladiolus, 419 
bulbs, 671; lifting and storing, 546 
in pots, 321 
The Bride after flowering, 375 
Glass, Ferns under, 670 
ground, 516 
house, 516 
houses, cleaning, 613 
shaded ». clear, 461 
Tomatoes under, 670 
Globe Artichokes, 106 
Glorification of size, the, 668 
Glory of the Snow, 88 
Gloxinia Irma, 250 
Gloxinias, 501, 544, 600 
and tuberous Begonias, raising, 59 
propagation of, from leaves, 261 
treatment of, 335, 471 
Goats bark:ng trees, 420 
Godetia Lady Albemarle, 407 
Lindleyana, 407 
Princess of Wales, 407 
rubicunda, 407 
The Bride, 406 
Godetias, 96, 212, 349, 382, 407 
Goldfinch, 52, 201 
food for, 374 
Gongoras, growing, 497 
Good King Henry, 190 : 
Gooseberry bushes, caterpillars on, 200; 
fruitless, 218 ; moving, 461; pruning, 
581 
caterpillar destroying, 290; the, 172, 
214, 250 
caterpillars, 270, 418 
champagne, making, 296 
fly, 200, 241 
Roseberry, 259 
saw-fly, 242 
Whinham’s Industry, 259 
White Champagne, 258 
Gooseberries, 259 
bottling green, 260 
infested with caterpillars, 380 
mouldy, 218, 304 
pruning, 556 
Gourds, 512 
collection of ornamental, 513 
ornamental, 361, 512, 540; and edible, 
122 
preserving, 444 
Grafted Briers planted out, 660 
Grape Madresfield Court cracking, 319, 









620 
Muscat of Alexandria, 111; planting, 
541 


Vine Black Hamburgh, 126 
Vines, ornamental, 551 
Grapes, Black Hamburgh, for late use, 
608 
colouring, 229 
cracking, 1 
diseased, 376 
failing, 248 
in a fernery, 126 
late, 351 
mildew on, 346 
Muscat, 530 
not ripening, 597 
ripening and keeping, 518 
rust in, 268 
scalding, 2380, 597 
shanked, 321 
shanking, 323, 363 
stoneless berries in, 125 
the setting of, 282 
thinning, 269, 376 
turning brown and shrivelling, 296 
Grass, ants in the, 304 
bulbs in, 575 
feathery, 138 
Grasses for cutting, ornamental, 652 
lawn, 123 
Grave, planting a, 81 
Greenhouse, a cold, 240 
attached to dwelling-house, 375 
building a, 145 





447 











Greenhouse climbers in pots, 58 
climbing plants for, 405 
converting, into stove, 549 
cool, climbers for, 29, 165 
crickets in the, 333 
drip in, 21 
earwigss in, 375 
erecting and heating, 8 
erection of—air space, 683 
flowers for, 471 
heating a, 4, 24, 267, 398, 493, 650, 678 ; 
and planting, 564; lean-to, 392; 
small, 384 
notes, 442 
planting a span, 529 
plants for, 4, 50, 642 ; for winter, 392; 
hard-wooded, 580 
small unheated, 144 
span-roofed, 383 
Tomatoes in, 338, 686; in a small, 648 
utilising a, 124, 176, 267 ; cold, 409 
what can be done in a smail, 117 
Greenhouses, 170 
and frames, preparing for winter, 479 
grouping in, 311 
shading for, 181 
Grevillea robusta, increasing, 165 
Ground for spring vegetables, manuring, 
561 
planting, 367, 474 
utilising a plot of, 267 
Group, space for, 409 
Growth, a Curious, 487 
Grub in Lime-tree, 10 
in soil, 685 
on creeper, 316 j 
Grubs among Cineraria roots, 667 
among Ferns, 34 
Apple, 644 
attacking Lettuces, 265 
destroying Primulas, 671 
eating Cyclamen roots, 586 
in garden, 186, 457, 552, 671 
in soil, 457 
on flannel, 385 
various, 172 
Guano, native, how to use, 268 
Guinea fowl, 108 
fowls, 23 
Gun licences, 684 
Gypsophila elegans, 315 
paniculata, 407 
Gypsophilas, 102 


H 


HALESIA TETRAPTERA, 167; 
increasing, 206 
Hamannelis, 680 
arborea, a flowering branch of, 681 
japoniea, a flowering branch of, 680 
Hampshire, truffies in, 14 
Happy accidents, 146 
Hardy flowers and greenery for winter, 
637 
Ilarvest bug, the, 266 
bugs, 241 
festivals, 546 
Hawthorn, the, and its varieties, 63 
Heather, establishing, 43 
Hedera Helix atro-purpurea, 360 
Hedge, Ivy in, 660 
unsightly, replanting, with Roses, 45 
Hedges, ornamental, 551 
Heleniums, 470 
Heliotrope, 426 
growing, 38; on back wall of green- 
house, 589 
Swanley Giant, 391 
Winter, the, 641 
Heliotropes, 391 
against wall in greenhouse, 375 
and Sweet Peas, 675 
fading, 232 
for the winter, 685 
Helleborus niger failing, 153 
orientalis, 328 
Hemerocallis aurantiaca major, 124 
Hemlock, the common. 321 - . 
Hen, death of, 487 
Hens laying, food for, 138 
Hepatica, 616 
Great, 615 
Hepaticas, removing, 652 
Heraclewn gigantewn, part of a group 
of, 198 
Herbaceous plants for borders, 652 
Hesperis matronalis, 212 
Hibiscus Cooperi, 340 
Hidalgoa Wereklei, 311 
Hieracium, 454 
Hippeastrum vittatum, 417 
Hive, making, 320 
Hives, supering, 307 
Hoeing, 217 
Holly hedge under trees, 540 
Hollies from seed, 39; raising, 539 
Holly hock leaves diseased, 214; wither- 
Ing’, 375 
the, 284 
Hollyhocks, 212. 562 
a group of, in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
563 - 
diseased, 81, 342 
in Regent’s Park Gardens, 562 
Honesty, 314, 342, 396 
seed pods useful for decoration, 372 
Honey, removing super of, 266 
Honeysuckle arch, a, 559 
Honeysuckles, 441 
Hot-bed, making a, 660, 671 
Hot-beds, forcing on, 645 
mice in, 153 
































































































































































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





House, a creeper clad, in Wales, 101 
building new, 529 
cold plants for, 447 
decoration in winter, 74 
new, cropping a, 81 
plants for unheated, $1 
position of an occupier of a, 683 
unheated plants in, 153 
How a fairy dell was made out of a 
witches’ hollow, 46 
Hoya carnosa growing, 228 
Hunnemannia fumariefolia, 7 
Hyacinth Homer, 650 
Hyacinths failing, 50, 679 
growing in charcoal, 405 
Roman, 406, 650; and Crocuses grown 
in bowls in stones, 493; ta green- 
house, 650 
single v. double, 479 
Hyacinthus candicans, 382 
Hyde Park, « water scene in, 5 
Hydrangea, blue, in pot, 501 
in tub, 686 
paniculata grandifiora, 339 
Stellata, pruning, and Spiraea Anthony 
Waterer, 643 
Thomas Hoge, 96 
Hydrangeas, 485, 516 
blue, 324 
treatment of, 642 
Hymenocallis Harrisiana, 582 
Hypericwn hireinum, 269 


22 
> 


CHNEUMON FLY, the, 510 
Imantophyllum leaves diseased, 667 
Imantophyllums, 138 
Inearvillea Delavayi, 157, 529 
grandiflora, 157 
lutea, 157 
Olgaw, 7, 157 
sinensis, 157 
Incarvilleas, 157 
Incubator, 279 
India-rubber-plant leaves turning yellow, 
671 
Insect, 123 
Insects in kitchen, 290 
in Potatoes, 668 
in soil, 386 
in vinery, 376 
on Fern, 123 
overrunning garden, 610 
plague of, 487 
Insecticides v. fumigating for cleaning 
plants, 92 
Ipoma purga, 604 
Quamoclit, 314 
Ireland, May notes from, 198 
Pansies and Tufted Pansies in, 271 
Snowdrops in, 33 
Tris border in « Wiltshire garden, 48 





bulbous, in long Grass, 439 
cuprea, 484 | 
English, from seed, 292; tna Grass at 
Hamwood, Co. Meath, 439 | 
fimbriata, 300 } 
fulva, 267, 508 
German, forcing the, 240 
Keimpferi by the lake in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, 455, 616 
persica, 38 
reticulata, 49, 522 
Sindjarensis, 457 
Spanish, 263, 474 
Susiana, 149, 262 
the Algerian, 38 
the Mourning, 149, 262 
the Netted, 49 
Trises, 544, 562, 591 
Cushion, in pots, 430 
failing, 290 
Flag, 227 
for succession, 301 
Ismene calathina, 300 
Isolepis gracilis, 671 
Ivy arches at Bishop's Waltham, 180 
failing, 325 
for edging, 616 
fruiting, 631 ; branches of, 9 
in hedge, 660 
the Scarlet berried, 556 
Ivies, 367 
‘for north wall, 502 
for walls, 475 
tree, 9, 85 


J 


J4 NKHA Heldreichi, 494 
Jasmines failing, 43 
propagating, 135 
the Naked-flowered, 63 
the white, propagating, 232 
white, flowers of, in a vase, 260 

Jasminum grandifiorum, 56, 588 
nudifiorum, 63 

Jay, death of, 657 

June, table decorations in, 235 

Justicia carnea, 410 


K 


ALANCHOE flammea, 457 
Kale, Scotch Curled, 14 





Kalosanthes, 580 


Kent, Figs in, 229 
Kerria failing, 256 
japonica, 221; j. fl.-pl., 193 
Kew, Weeping May at, 63 
Kitchen garden, 434; weeds in, 387 
Kniphofia, 666 


L 


LABURNUMS, moving, 9 
Lackey moth, the, 304, 373, 568, 671 
Lantanas, 57 
in the greenhouse, 332 
Lapageria alba, 21 
Lapagerias, 588 
in flower, 549 
in pots, 662 
manuring, 405 
propagating, 671 
Lathyrus latifolius albus, 355, 395 
Laurels, cutting, 660 
Lavatera, failing, 163 
Lavender, 419, 546 
and Rosemary, growing, 85 
propagating, 321 





Law— 
Administration order, 596 
Allotment greenhouse, 386 
lands, notice to quit, 11 
Allotments, quitting, 109 
Apprentice, an unbound, 386 
Breach of contract to deliver Potatoes, 
596 
Calico works, nuisance from, 231 
Carter’s breach of contract, a, 658 
Coachman-gardener’s notice, U3 
Contract, a peculiar, 488 
District councillor’s duties, 108 
Engagement of youth as apprentice to 
a gardener, 374 
Fowls trespassing, 446 
Fruit-trees, tenant’s claim to, 292 
Funds, recovery of, 23 
Garden allotments, notice to give up 
possession of, 488 
greund, notice to quit, 80 
notice to quit, 647 
tenant’s claim for fruit-trees 
walls, broken glass on, 176 
Gardener, head, notice to, 5 
payment of wages to a, 2 
Gardeners and the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 307 
claim on quitting, 202 
contract, a, 335 











notice, a, 80, 335, 488, 658 | 


situation, a, 446 


wages on holidais and during illness, 


__ stopping, 658 
Glasshouses, rating of, 80, 217 . } 
Goods from the Culonies, non-delivery | 


of, 80 | 

purchase of—damage during transit, 
11 

| 


Grass land, contract to manure, ever 
year, 95 
Greenhouse, purchase of stove for, 596 | 
removal of, 596 | 
Greenhouses, rating of, 647 
right to remove, 38 
Hedge, trimming a boundary, 460 
Highway, interference with alleved, 23 
House, notice to quit, 267 
Tron fencing, 231 
Is the holding within the Market Gar- 
deners’ Act? 398 | 
Land, enclosing, fronting trees, 634 
near boundary, effect of raising, 95 
terms of tenancy of, 683 
Lease for a term of years v. quarterly 
agreement, 543 
Lives, renewable lease of—production 
of life, 52 
Market garden ground, sale of—position 
of tenant, 202; tenancy, notice to 
determine, 11 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 432; 
position, 500 ; valuation, 658 
gardening, hiring land for, 335 
Master and servant, asylum attendant, 
80 
Neighbour, difficulties with a, 202 
Notice, a gardener’s, 543 
necessary? 123 
to determine service, 543 
to quit, 11, 202, 243, 596; house and 
garden, 307 
Nuisance, an unmitigated, 374 
Nursery fereman’s notice, a, 348 
Ownership of strip of land disputed, 
176 
Payment of wages to sick gardener, 582 
Pigs, nuisance from, 176 
Plants, tenant removing, 446 
Pole, electric wire, 243 
Poultry trespassing, 176 
Property, a married woman’s, 23 
Rabbit warrens, rating of, 335 
Recovery of price of articles sold by 
auction, 52 
Removal of fruit trees by tenant of 
nursery garden, 543 
Rent, recovery of, 647 
Right to remove greenhouses, 35 
Roofing, galvanised, removal of, 52 
Rose-trees, right to remove, 543 
Servant’s character, a, 292 
Service, month of, 38 
Shop closed by tenant, 
owner, 460 
Stock, trespassing, impounding, 568 


remedy of 





) 





Tenancy, agreement, inspection of, 37 
of allotment—notice to quit, 432 
of land, terms of, 683 
right to determine, 38 
Tenant, getting rid of a, 176 
planting fruit-trees and fruit-bushes, 
position of, 647 
quitting by arrangement—compensa- 
tion, 23; garden—payment of rent, 
409 
refusing to quit on expiration of 
term, 320 
removing plants, 446 
Tenant’s claim, a, for planting fruit- 
trees, 38 
fixtures, 11 
Town parks and Irish Land Courts, 38 
Trees, cutting, 555 


dangerous, belonging to the Crown, 
99 


23 
overhanging, 267 
Trespass and fencing question, 52 
Validity of notice to quit, 582 
Vinery, erecting, in garden, 555 
Wages and other debts due to a gar- 
dener, recovery of, 501 
payment of, to a gardener, 255 
Wall, disputed ownership of, 109 
Water from ditch, right to take, 307 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 267, 348 





Lawn, a, 454 
coarse Grass on, 176 
fairy rings on, 345 
Grasses, 123 
improving, 124 
Moss in, 226, 640 
mowings, 426 
on sandy soil, making, 453 
remaking a, 158 
renovating a, 577; bare places on, 659 
ridding a, of Daisies, 529 
weeds on, 433 
weedy, 414, 508, 596 
worms in, 138, 568, 671 
Lawns, fungi on, 431 
neglected, 605 
renovating, 610 
weeds on, 408, 433 
Leaves as a protection, 545 
diseased, 12 
value of rotted, 678 
Leek large Rouen, 65 
Lyon, 64 
Musselburgh, 65 
Leeks, 64, 84 
and moisture, 365 
in spring, 107 
Lettuce Alexandra Cos, 246 
All the Year round in winter, 84 
Cabbage, Continuity, 282 
for spring, 361 
Lettuces and Endive, 278 
dry weather, 257 
insects eating, 444 
small, 611 
winter, 122 ; sowing, 491 
Libonia floribunda, 300, 375 
Light and shade, planting in, 147 
Lilac and Mock Orange, 113 
forced, 588 . 
Leon Simon, 135 
Marie Legrange, 113 
Lilacs, 530 
forcing, 77, 489 
grafting, 16, 193 
treatment of, 221 
Lilium Alice Wilson, 226 
auratum, moving, 561; raising from 
seed, 522 
Batemannix, 529 
Browni, 328 ; after flowering, 335 
candiduim ainong shrubs, 343 ; diseased, 
252, 307 ; failing, 165, 170; in a Berk- 
shire garden, 253 ; moving, 285 
chalcedonicum, 60 
concolor Coridion, 495 
giganteum, 302; in Greenwich Park, 
301 
Harrisi, 176, 331; after flowering, 331 
longiflorum, 213, 613, 671; and JL. 
auratum, part of, group of, 213; 1. 
Harvrisi, 613; potting, 555; 
Wilsoni, 612 
Martagon, 330 
odorum, 397 
speciosum Melpomene, 356 ; s. rubrum, 
4543s. vars. among Azalea mollis, 
483 
sulphureum, 496 
testaceum, 227, 314 
Liliums in bad soil, 576 
planted out, 296 
planting, 38, 582 
potting, 538 
Lily border, a, 273 
Kretzer’s, 535 
of the Valley, 169, 335, 582; forcing, 
50; forcing Berlin crowns of, 548; 
not flowering, 321; retarded, 117, 
170 
the Bermuda, 331 
the Madonna, 371; failing, 199; in a 
Herts garden, 371 
the Scarborough, 3, 307 
the white Martagon, 263 
the white Trumpet, 613 
Lilies, 474 
after flowering, 307 
among Rhododendrons, 59 
and disease, 214 
and shrubs, 484 
at Longworth, Hereford, 329 
Belladonna, 469 
for bed with Roses, 387 

















Lilies for succession, 425 
garden, 343 
growing, 501 
Guernsey, 457 
in herbaceous bordey at Longworth 
Hereford, 329 , ci 
in S. Devon, 483 
time of flowering, 398 
Water, 582; from seed, 461 
Lime from tan pits, 526 
leaf, galls on, 304 
tree, grub in, 10 
Liquid-manure, 217 
Llangedwyn. Shady side of terrace wall 
covered with Rockfoils and Ferns, 
Vio 
Loam, turfy, useless, 292 
Lobelia, blue, 372 
tenuior, 300 
Lobelias, 176 
increasing, 147 
propagating, 375 
Lophosperimum scandens, 149 
Lotus peliorrynchus, 417 
Love-in-a-Mist, 349 
Luculia gratissima, 642 
the sweet, 524 
Lunaria biennis, 314 
Lupinns arboreus, 24 
Lychnis, 534 
alpina, 534, 535 
chalcedonica, 5 
coronaria, 534 
dioica, 534 
diurna fl.-pl., 5: 
Jlos-cuculi, 535 
Jlos-J ovis, 534 
fulgens, 534 
Haageana, 302, 535 
Lagasce, 534 
Presstli, 534 
pyrenaica, 535 
sylvestris, 534 
vespertina, 285, 534; v. fl.-pleno, 535 
Visearia, 585: and Vars., 535 














M 


MA DONNA Lily, a group of, in «a 
Berkshire garden, 252 ; 
Maggot attacking Caulifiowers, 266 
the Onion, 42 
Magnolia conspicua showing buds, 77; 
showing open flowers, 77 : 
grandiflora, 530, 568, 619; growing, 109 
Soulangeana, 206 : 
Magnolias, increasing, 298 
late-flowering, 266 
Mallow, flowers of the white, in @ vase, 
57 
Malope grandiflora, 102 
Manetti-stocks, recently budded, 416 
Mango-tree, the, 398 
Marigold, the Corn, 184 
Manure and bush fruits, 502 
for Black Currants, artificial, 660 
for garden, 555 
pig, 660 
pigeon, 660 
soot as a, 647 
utilising, 154 . 
Manures, artificial, 81; for ground, 461 
for the garden, 363 
Maple, propagating the, 165, 489 
Maranta Kerchoviana, 685 
tubispatha, 369 
Marigolds, 61 
African, in beds, 372 
Mariposa Lily, 312 
Market garden crops, 176 
Marrows, bush, 660 
frame, 142 
Vegetable, 141 
May, Weeping, at Kew, 63 
Mayberry, Golden, not fruiting, 568 
Mealy-bug on Apple-trees, 66 
on Azaleas, 568 
on Vines, £ 
Meconopsis, 
aculeata, 32 
cambrica, 327 
heterophylla, 212 
nepalensis, 327 
simplicifolia, 327 
Wallichi, 327 
Medlar jelly, 502 
Medlars, 502 
Melianthus major, 468 
Melon for frames, a good, 519 
pit, woodlice in, 373 
Melons, canker in, 270, 318 
dying off at the neck, 376 
early, 656, 659 
failing, 346 
in a pit, 192 
in brick pits, 111 
in pits, 155 
outdoor, 155 
ripening, 363 
unsatisfactory, 335 
Merodon Narcissi, 473 
Mespilus, the Snowy, 247 
Metrosideros floribunda, 321 
Mezereon, the, 206 
Mice, 265 
in hot-beds, 158 
Michaelmas Daisies, six, for small far- 
dens, 59 
Michauxia campanuloides, 592 
Mignonette for winter blooming, 250 
growing, 48 









pot, 116; culture of, 90 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





Mildew on Maréchal Niel Rose under 
glass, 447 
on Peaches, 62 
on Roses, 408 
Milk, skim, for fowls, 460 
Miltonia veaillaria, 429 
Mimosa doing badly, 686 
Mimulus cardinalis, 392 
Mint, green, 64 
Mistletoe culture, 655 
propagating the, 610 
Mock Orange and Lilac, 113 
Oranges, the, 325 
Monarda didyina, 226, 484 
fistulosa, 484 
punctata, 484 
Monardas, the, 484 
Monkey-Puzzle tree failing, 2 
Monstera deliciosa, 685 
Montbretia not flowering, 454 
Montbretias, 103, 133 
Morea fimbriata, 300 
Moss in lawn, 226, 640 
on bowling green, 562 
on fruit-trees, 686 
Moth, the Ghost, 496 
the Lackey, 33 
Mullein, the Cretan, 124 
Mulleins, Cape Hyacinths, and the, 651 
Mushroom-bed, fungi in, 173; making, 
421; spawning a, 361; watering, 412; 
woodlice in, 387 
growing, 183 ; in heated houses, 268 
Mushrooms, 333, 399, 420, 444 
and their culture, 557 
failing, 136 
growing, 12, 53; in a shed, 42 
in Cucumber-house, 199 
in fields, 179 
in sheds, 42 
lifting tar paving, 500 
maggots in, 335 
outdoor, 141 
Musk, common, grown in pots, 197 
Mussel-scale, 644 
Mustard and Cress, 321, 447 
Myosotis rupicola, 18 
Myrtle and Jessamine, propagating, 386 
cutting down, 447 
Myrtles, growing, 36 
in pots, 383 


N 


AME WANTED, 408 
Narcissus, double white Poet’s, fail- 
ing, 182 
Narcissus Emperor and Anemone Robin- 
soniana in old roadway, group of, 239 
fly, the, 473 
Golden Spur, 212 
Johnstoni Queen of Spain, 103, 198 
Paper-white as grown in pots, 289 
poeticus Seagull at Warley, 47 
Poet's, in the Grass at Belmont, 
Ireland, 210 
Seagull, 47 
Tazetta Paper-white, 289 
Trumpet major for forcing, 662 
Narcissi, effective grouping of, in Grass, 
etc., 210 
going blind, 109, 148 
growing, in jars and bowls, 171 
over-dense and too regular setting of, in 
Grass at Kew, 211 
seedlings Albatross, Seagull, and seed- 
ling Pheasant’s-eye, 427 
Nasturtium, the Flame, 856 
Nasturtiums, 546 
Nectarine leaves blistered, 174, 203 
Nectarines bitter, 352 
decaying, 399 
failing, 190 
notes on, 94 
Nectarine-tree failing, 192 
Nectarine-trees, pruning maiden Peach 
and, 644 
Nemesia strumosa, 675 
Nephrolepis exaltata, 587 
Nerine Fothergilli, 457 
Nerines, 406, 457 
growing, 474 
Neriwm Oleander double rose, 369 
Neriums, 369 
Nets and their value, 97 
Nettles, destroying, 426 
New Zealand, sending Snowdrops to, 342 
Nicotiana affinis, 536 
sylvestris, 576 
Nigella damascena, 349 
Nightingale, 52, 202 
Nitrate of soda, 93, 203; for Strawberries, 
174 
Nut-trees, raising, 443 
Nymphea pyginea Helvola, 546 


O 


AK, decaying, 457 
Fern, the, 359 
Oaks and Hollies, moving, 324 
gall-flies on, 444 
raising, 597 
Odontoglossum, a hybrid, 243 
crispum, 289 
(nothera biennis, 413 
ceespitosa, 412, 413 
Fraseri, 96 
fruticosa, 413 
glauca, 413 





(Enothera Lamarckiana, 413 
macrocarpa, 263 
missouriensis, 413 
speciosa, 413 
taraxacifolia, 412, 413 
triloba, 413 
(notheras, the, 413 
Oil-stove, heating with, 353, 383 
Oleander, cutting down, 277, 311 
Oleanders, 392 
not flowering, 105 
Olearia Haasti, 180, 511 
Oncidium Marshallianum, O. macran- 
thum, and O. pulvinatum, 680 
Oncidiums and Odontoglossums, 161 
Onion Ailsa Craig, 278, 399 
Allan’s Reliance, 526 
Flat Tripoli, 2 
fly, prevention of the, 557; the, 373 
Giant Rocea, 2 
Giant Zittau, 2 
Globe Tripoli, 2 
maggot, the, 266 
Potato or Underground, 671 
Onions and their culture, 2 
autumn-grown, 246 
giant, 608 
keeping, 608 
maggots on, 293 
profitable, 512 
spring-sown, 410 
transplanting, 220 
Tripoli, 321, 401 
winter, 338; preparing for, 282 
Orach, 173 
Orange flower, the Mexican, 669 
fungus on Rose, 217 
treatinent of, 94 
Oranges, seedling, 544 
Orchard, an old-fashioned, 517 
fruits to plant in, 411 
house, the, 379 
trees doing badly, 
young, 586 
Orchards, new, 554 
Orchid seed, sowing, 552 
the Madeira, 316 
Orchids, growing, 331, 442, 659 ; cool, 456, 
606 
hybridising, 510 
in cool-house, 456 
in fernery, growing, 497 
in plant-houses, growing, 480 
insect among, 33 
some suitable, for town culture, 429 
treatment of, 307, 316 
West Indian, 429 
Orchis foliosa, 34, 316 
the Madeira, 34 
Osmanthus ilicifolius, 525 
Osmunda, 447 
gracilis, 330 
javanica, 330 
palustris, 330 
regalis, 330 
Osmundas, 330, 564 
Ostrowskya magnisicd, 354 
Oxalis failing, 66 
Ortgiesi, 671 


516; renovating 


Pp 


Pp#orxr border, @, 577 
Tree, 468 
Peonies, 227, 419 
a note on, 212 
as cut flowers, 235 
herbaceous, 467 
mulching, 199 
not flowering, 252 
single white in @ vase, 235 
Tree, 156, 226 
Palm, a hardy, in a 8S. Devon garden, 
159 
Club, of New Zealand, the, 666 
failing, 124 
seeds, sowing, 35 
Palms failing, 480 
growing, 479 
in small pots, 547 
raising, 213 
Pampas Grass, 24, 75; unsatisfactory, 7 
Pandanus Veitchi, 565 
Pansy, Tufted, Illustrious, 
pallida, 252 
Pansies and Carnations, seedling, 285 
and Tufted Pansies in Ireland, 271 
increasing Tufted, 329 
propagating, 375 
seedling, 523 
some of the newer varieties, 131 
stock of white and purple Tufted, 375 
Tufted, 256, 285, 467, 495, 507; a selec- 
tion for autumn planting, 395; for 
cutting, 451; from Chirnside, 169; 
fungus on, 2773; growing, 508; how 
to ensure a late display, 159; propa- 
gating, 371; propagation for spring 
planting, 592; rayless yellow, 31; 
some of the best white sorts, 60; 
some of the newer introductions, 312 ; 
three new yellow, 226 
Paradise-stocks, 363 
Paraffin emulsion, 568, 586 
Park land planting, 536, 575 
Parrot ailing, 646 
cage, 123 
death of, 596 
food, 501 
green, 189 
grey, ailing, 243, 596 
Parsley, plain v. curled, 207, 282 
protecting, 540, 594 


159; Rosea 





Parsley, transplanting, 242 
Parsnips cankered, 556 
keeping, 540 
Pasque-flower, the, 616 
the Meadow, 616 
the Shaggy, 615 
the Woolly, 616 
Passiflora cerulea not flowering, 37, 66 
Constance Elliot, 129 
edulis, 39 
Passion-flower, 24, 420 
against house, 375 
Constance Elliot, 128 
failing, 363 ; to open, 311 
treatment of, 647 
Passion-flowers failing, 217 
in a vase, 128 
Pavia californica, 367 
flava, 367 
macrostachya, 367 
rubra, 367 
Pavias, 367 
Pea American Wonder, 14 
Chelsea Gein, 15 
Duchess of York, 682 
Everlasting, 414 
First and Best, 14 
Gradus, 15 
Harbinger, 669 
Sweet, 409 ; Gorgeous, 199; spray of, 
with six flowers, 452 
the White Everlasting, increasing, 146 
William T., 14 
Peas, bottling, 377 
dwarf, 282; growing, 242 
early, 14 
Everlasting, 285 
failing, 333 
good dwarf, 363 
in rows, growing, 39 
late, 207 
mildewed, 310 
mulching early, 179 
pests attacking, 172 
staking, 106 
Sweet, 18, 133, 210, 238, 263, 547, 563; a 
beautiful trio, 372; clumps and their 
distance apart, 47; Cupid, 148, 226; 
early, 593 ; failing, 272, 414; for cut- 
ting, 303; in a vase, 303; in bloom, 
287 ; in dry weather, 285 ; on tanned 
netting, 49; planting seedlings raised 
in pots, 148 ; raised in pots, hardening 
off, 103 ; saving seeds of, 314; season- 
able work among, 225; selection of a 
dozen good and distinct sorts, 102; 
sowing in winter, 555 
two good, 137, 179 
weevils destroying, 163 
Peach Amsden June, 324 
and Nectarine-trees, 
pruning maiden, 644 
blister, 192 
buds dropping, 96 
house, gaps in, 352 
leaves blistered, 203, 733 
mildewed, 399 
Royal George and mildew, 324° 
wood, maturing, 352 
Peaches and Nectarines, 126 
basic-slag for, 502 
early, 645 
failing, 323 
failure of, 321 
for the open wall, 681 
gathering, 389 
mildew on, €2 
notes on, 318 
planting outdoor, 449 
pruning, 423 
wall copings for, 156 
with cracked stones, 296 
Peach-tree borders, 42% 
pruning a newly-planted, 686 
young, shedding its leaves, 139 
Peach-trees, brown scale on, 411 
failing, 318 
in bad condition, 477 
lifting, 389 
scale on, 502 
training young, 28 
yellows in, 297 
Peafow], 201, 231 
winter treatment of, 543 
Pear and Cherry leaves diseased, 420 
a new late, 585 
Beurré d’Amanlis, 66 
blooms, artificial fertilisation of, 498 
Citron des Caries, 347 
decaying, 410 
Glou Morceau, 632; @ good late, 656 
Hessle, 443 
Josephine de Malines, 657 
Lowse Bonne of Jersey, 464 
Napoleon, 514 
Prince Consort, 553 
Seckle, the, 645 
spotted, 502 
stewing, Winter Orange, 111 
Winter Nelis, 656, 682 
Pears and Apples for planting, 489 
cracking, 408, 422, 516 
deformed, 597 
early, 347 
failing, 224, 241 
for bleak situation, 411 
fungus on, 265, 444 
gathering and ripening late, 514 
grubs destroying, 265 ; in, 526 
insects on, 386 
large v. small, 585 
maggots in, 232 
Olivier des Serres and 
Barabe, 518 
rotting, 423, 457 


lifting, 349 


President 








Pears, rust on, 376 
stewing, 13; v. dessert, 540 
Pear-tree, chrysalis on, 304 
failing, 477 
insects injuring, 265 
leaves, blister on, 290 
moisture exuding from, 229, 259 
moving old, 176 
weakened, 256 
Pear-trees failing, 215 
gross espalier, 380 
growing wild, 154 
Ifessle, not thriving, 12 
injured, 190 
overgrown wall, 621 
Peat, alpines in, 597 
bed, plants for, 474 
dwarf plants for, 432 
Moss-litter manure, 218, 361 
Pelargonium, a standard, 547 
a winter-flowering, 105 
double Henry Jacoby, 197; Ivy-leaved, 
182; Ivy-leaved Mrs. J. G. Day, 144 
King of Denmark, 56 
Mme. Gustave Henry, 383 
Pelargoniums after flowering, 679 
bedding, wintering, 456 
failure with fancy, 202 
French, potting, 104 
in the flower garden, 314 
Ivy-leaved, 181, 314 
market, 383 
new, at the Temple Show, 214 
preparing for winter blooming, 261 
scented-leaved, in pots, 56 
show, 589; and Regal, increasing, 250 
standard, 547 
striking, 650 
the Cape, 330 
white Regal, 214 
winter-flowering Zonal, 589 
wintering show and fancy, 599 
Zonal, flowers of, 345; for exhibition, 
321 
Pentstemon barbatus, 226 
Pentstemons, 330 
in the open, 544 
propagating, 372 
Perennials and annuals, 375 
dwarf, 447 
towering or fine-foliaged, 158 
for August and September, 420 
for dry border, 307 
in clay soil, 576 
low-growing, 467 
planting, 419 
showy, 132 
thirty hardy, 407 
to flower this year, 673 
twelve true, 227 
Pernettyas, raising, 580 
Pest on Rose-trees, 316 
Pests, garden, 363 
in garden, 265, 277 
Petasities fragrans, 641 
Petunias, seedling, 19 
single, 252 
Phacelia campanularia, 284 
congesta, 284 
divaricata, 284 
Parryi, 284 
tanacetifolia, 284 
viscida, 284 
Whitlavia, 284 
Phacelias, 284 
Phaius yrandifolius, 34 
Phenomenon, a curious, 272, 363 
Philadelphus Lewisi, 325 
the, 325 
Phlebodium aureum, 539 
Phlox decussata from seed, 199 
from cuttings, 60 
stems eaten, 214 
the, for room decoration, 380 
Phloxes, group of, 381 
herbaceous, 381, 604; propagating, 344 
Phormium tenax, 667 
Phyllocactus albus grandijlorus, 73 
Phyllocactuses, 261 
Pigeon keeping, 647 
manure, 660 
Pig-manure, 660 
Pine, the Umbrella, 474; raising, 556 
Pines, 684 
growing, 541 
the Screw, 565 
Pink, alpine, 602 
the Cheddar, in the Botanie Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 603 ; on an old wall, 602 
the Fringed, 603 
the Glacier, 603 
the Maiden, 603 
Pinks, 536 
in November, 484 
propagating, 251 
white, 213 
Pinus insignis, maggots in, 224 
Pipes for stove, 349 
hot-water, 21, 386, 447; fixing, 409 
Pitcher Plant, the New Holland, 340 
Pits and frames in autumn, management 
of, 524 
Places bare under trees, clothing, 77, 391 
Plait, a good screen, 149 , 
for conservatory wall, 321 
for narrow border, 675 
for screen, 77 
Planting a border, 685 
time for, $1 
Plants, alpine, on walls, 665 
and flowers in the house, 49, 57, 92, 
286 
and shrubs for stony soil, 508 ; hardy, 
109; herbaceous, and old mortar, 243 
basket, 11 
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Plants, bedding, 199, 652 
berry-bearing, 525 
climbing, for cool-house, 538; 
greenhouse, 405 ; 
treatment of, 218 
edging, 24 


fine leaved, for rooms, 601; in the 


flower garden, 6 
flowering, for greenhouse walls, 589 
for a damp soil, 675 
for aquarium, 446 
for arches, 11 
for bed, 536 
for beds, 426 
for border, 53, 109, 398 
for carpet bedding, 616 
for cold-house, 447 
for cool-house, 53 
for covering rock, 61 
for decoration, 384, 505 
for exhibition, timing, 165 
for front garden, 61 
for garden and cold greenhouse, 61 
for house fronts, 103 
for pillars, arches, and pergolas, 151 
for ponds, 66 
for porch, 447 
for shady rockery, 252 
for small bed, 671 
for small garden, 53 
for small house, 109 
for spring blooming indoors, 642 
for steep bank, 414 
for sunny windows, 260 
for table, 96, 304 
for the greenhouse, 642 
for walls, 75 
for window, 109 
for windows in towns, 276 
for winter flowering, 504 
from seed, raising fine-leaved, 640 
greenhouse, for winter, 392 
growing hardy, 439 
hanging, for conservatory, 20 
hardening bedding, 372 
hardy, « border of, 313; beauty in, 211 ; 
for forcing, 105 ; for hanging-baskets, 
394; increasing, from seed, 149; 
manuring, 544; with yellow flowers, 
61 
hardwooded, treatment of, 213 
heat-resisting, 184 
herbaceous, for forcing, 353 
how to develop free-flowering, 663 
indoor, in small pots, 92 
in frames, 461 
in pots, over-feeding, 331 
in unheated house, 153 
low-growing form, good hardy, 328 
moving, in summer, 321 
on retaining wall, 461 
planting out winter-flowering, 162 
pot, in autumn, 524 
resting, 587 
rock, established on an old wall, 572 
small border, 109 ; decorative, 240; for 
table decoration, 99 
three showy bulbous, 353 
to succeed bulbs, 138 
trailing, 398 
under glass, cultivation of, 104 
watering, 493 
with feathery foliage, 407 
Platycerium alcicorne, 170 
Platycodon Mariesi, 372 
Plumbago capensis, 409 ; in the open, 426; 
planted out, 375 
in the open air, 454 
Plum Coe’s Golden Drop, 519, 541 
hedge, Myrobalan, cutting, 461 
stones, splitting, 387 
the Chinese, 113 
the double-flowered Chinese, 113 
the Satsuma, 423 
Victoria not fruiting, 443; small, 399 ; 
stocks for, 621 
wine making, 335 
Winesour, 585 
Plums and Cherries, forced, 192 
Gage, 398, 567 ; in thin borders, 519 
late, 519, 541, 580, 668 
notes on, 374 
on walls, 229 
pruning, 544 
Plum-tree, insects on, 444 
unhealthy, 431 
Plum-trees, insects on, 250 
not hearing, 215 
pruning, 321 
unfruitful, 190 
Poinsettias, 662 
failing, 620 
Polyanthuses, 102 
border, 183 
prize, 190 
Polygala alpestris, 81 
Chamebuxus, the red variety, 75 
Polygonum Baldschuanicum, 148, 483; 
part of a plant of, 438 
Polypodiuin dryopteris, 359 
Polypody, the golden, 539 
Pompons, Anemone-flowered, 636 
Pond, «artificial, 184, 238 
for aquatics, ete., 664 
with Water Lilies, 593 
Ponds, plants for, 66 
Poppy buds destroyed, 224 
Indian, 327 
seeds, sowing, 52 
the Californian, 372 
the Iceland, 243 
Poppies, 272 
cut, in a vase, 209 
Teeland, 284 
Shirley, 102 : 


for 
for hot walls, 272; 











Porch, climbing plants for, 38 
plants for a, 158, 447 
Portulaca, 131 
Portulacas, 466 
& note on, 238 
Potato, black, 502 
Chancellor, 682 
crops, 218 
disease, the, 385 
eyes, 154 
for sandy soil, 421 
Mona's Pride, 365 
Onion, 190 
or underground Onion, 671 
seed sprouting, 611 
sets, greening of, 15; not decayed, 460 
Sharpe's Victor, 305, 487, 611 


sprouted and ready for cutting up, 136 


stocks, changing, 571 
tree, the blue, over an arch at Killarkin, 
Co. Mayo, 465 
tubers sprouting seed, 67 
Up-to-Date, 571 
White Elephant, 310 
Potatoes and wireworms, 124 
artificial propagation of, 136, 173 
by sample, purchase @f, 647 
cottagers’, 43 


5 


danger of spraying, with sulphate of 


copper, 463 
decaying, 268 
dwarf top, 293 
early, 79, 668 
for exhibition, 321 
for seed storing, 512 
good dry weather, 246 
grub among, 290 
insects in, 668 
in the Channel Islands, 122 
mealy, 594 
moulding, 246 
quality in, 27, 83 
riddied with holes, 682 
seed, 42, 84; storing, 558; treatment 
of, 361 
seedling, awards to, 594 
the selection of seed, 361 
Potentillas, 285 


Pot-plants out-of-doors, 340; watering, 579 


Pot-pourri, making, 286 
Pots, Lapagerias in, 662 
Poultry dying, 487 
feeding, 108 
for profit, rearing, 231 
house and run, 138 
keeping for profit, 409, 446; start ing, 581 
manure for garden, 596 
Primrose, Indian, at Deighton Grove, 
York, 199 
the Evening, 413 
the Japanese, 212 
Primroses, a group of Evening, 413 
and Polyanthuses, 485 
blue, under glass, 56 
Primula denticulata, 199 
floribunda, 311 
japonica, 212 ; from seed, raising, 468 
obconica, 300 
Sieboldi and Ixias, 329 
Primulas, 182, 537 
and other plants, keeping, 321 
and their treatment in summer, 197 
Chinese, 36, 71 
crossing’, 675 
double, increasing, 224 
for blooming in autumn and Winter, 129 
Propagating, 116 
Prunella Webbiana, 302 
Pruning a newly-planted Peach-tree, 686 
Currant-bushes, 686 
dwarf Apple-trees, 648 
maiden Peach and Nectarine-trees, 644 
newly-planted trees, 645 
Rose Crimson Rambler, 660 
Prunus Amyedalus amara, 162; A. David- 
jana, 162; A. dulcis, 162; A. fi.-pl., 
162; A. macrocarpa, 162; A. nana, 
162 ; A. persicoides, 162; A, pendula, 
162 
Davidiana alba, 162 
Myrobalana, 477 
Padus, 43 
sinensis fl.-pl., 113 
Pteris tremula, 123 
Purslane, 131 
Purslanes, 466 
Putty, removing, 190 
Pyracantha failing, 597 
unhealthy, 163 
Pyrethrums, 184, 212 
and Chrysanthemums, transplanting, 
o10 
dying, 138 
single, 592 
Pyrus japonica, fruit of, 464 
Malus floribunda, 398 


salicifolia, 167 


UARTETTE, a useful, 558 
Quassia extract, 596 ; preparing, 200 
Quillaja saponaria, 4 
Quince marmalade, 544 
the Japan, 511 
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RADISHES, 338 
early, 42, 558, €11 
Raffia or roffia? 420 
Rains, heavy autumnal, 465, 514 
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Ramondia, 484 
Natalia, 484 
pyrendica, 4843 p. alba, 485 
serbica, 484 
Ranunculas, growing the, 508, 562 
Persian planting, 536 
Raspberry Bauinforth’s Seedling, 187 
roots cankered, 516 
Raspberries, 243, 283 
and Currants, bottling, 296 
digging amongst, 657 
not fruiting, 671 
plantiny, 187 
some good, 323 
summer treatment of, 215 
treatment of, 363 
Rating of greenhouses, 647 
Rats, 360 
Recess, treatment of a, 538 
Redpoll, the, 398 
Red-spider and greenfly, 510 
on Vines, 229, 250 
on Violets, 667 
Regent’s Park, a water seene in, 301 
Rhapis flabelliformis, 614 
Rheum acuminatum, 452 
FEinodi, 452, 454 
nobile, 452 4 


officinale in an Trish garden, 452, 453 ; 


in bloom, 452 
palmatum, 452; p, fl.-pl., 452; p. /l.-pl. 
rubrum, 454 
spiciforme, 452 
undulatum, 452 
Rheums as ornamental plants, 452 
Rnodanthes in pots, 99; in autumn, 250 
Rhododendron fragrans, group of, in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, 315 
ina Yorkshire garden, 241 
seed, 10 


Rhododendrvons among natural rock at 


Howth, Co. Dublin, 499 
cutting down, 568, 607 
in clay soil, 560 
in heavy loam, 544 
insects on, 290 
in the garden, 241 
moving, 568 
Rhubarb, 278 
a vegetable or fruit? 682 
and Seakale, 82 
Dawes’ Champion, 179 
failing, 190 
forced, failing, 530 
forcing, 475, 572 
for forcing, 463 
from seed, 107 
fruit or vegetable? 654 
planting, 79 
wine making, 333, 352; recipe for mak- 
ing, 377 ; thick, 648 
Rhubarbs in Mr. Perry’s Nursery at 
Winchmore Hill, 453 
Ribes aureum, 193 
Richardia albo-maculata, 332 
Richardias, 93 
Rings, fairy, origin of, 32 
Rivina humilis, 176 
Rochea falcata, 406 
Rock Cress, 419 
garden, 545; for alpines, 592; making 
a, 60; notes on a, 4943; planting a, 
673 ; raising plants for, 536 
plants, beauty in, 313 
tose, 339 
tockery, plants for, 109 
Rockeries, Dulwich Park, 651 
Rockets, 212 
double white, 212 
Rockfoils, the early-flowering, 88 
Romneya, winter treatment of, 522 
Roof garden, 66 
Rosa alba, 5 
bracteata, 591 
moschata (syn. R. Brunonis), 653 
rugosa as a hedge plant, 138 
Wichuriana and its hybrids, suggestions 
for planting, 62; hybrid Gardenia, 
288 
Rose, a beautiful climbing, 208 
a crimson climbing, 274 
a dark flowered Hybrid Tea, 459 
a fine crimson autumnal, 482 
a fine new Tea for the exhibitor, 222 
a good all-round, 120 
Aimée Vibert, 637 
a late flowering, 474 
Albert Foures, 349 
Allister Stella Grey, 504 
a pretty climbing and creeping, 237 
Baltimore Belle not flowering, 440 
beds, Elm roots in, 647 ; planting, 458; 
remaking, 887 
Bessie Brown, 358, 382 
Brairii No. 2, 236 
Bouquet d'Or, 433 ; pruning, 17 
buds failing to open, 404 
Camoens, 357 
Caroline Testout, 288 
Catherine Mermet, 45 
Cheshunt Hybrid not 
autumn, 597 
Clara Watson, 358 
classes, the various, 16 
Climbing Devonieasis, 195; D. growing 
too freely, 24; D under glass, 195; 
for glass porch, 17; La France, 98; 
Niphetos, 29 
Crimson Rambler as a standard, 81, 
264 ; pruning, 66, 516, 568, 660 
cuttings under bottles, 404 
Duke of York, 368 
Electra, 237 
Elise Fugier, 403 
Eugenie Lamesch, 394 


flowering in 


Rose Exquisite, 358 
Félicité-Perpetue, 428 
Fimbriata, 326 
foliage, 474 
for rustic arch, 368 
Francisca Kruger failing to expand its 
blossoms, 447 
Francis Dubreuil, 358 
garden, formation of small, 489 
General Schablekine, 459 
Georges Schwartz, 226 
Gladys Harkness, 358 
Gloire de Dijon bare at bottom, 678 ; 
cankered, 582; dropping its flowers, 
134; failing, 150, 232; failing to 
bloom, 299, 433 ; failing to develop its 
blooms, 52; too vigorous, 687; treat- 
ment of, 168 
Gruss an Teplitz, 563, 590 
house, making paths in, 610 
Indian, wild, an, 653 
in greenhouse, 321; under stage, 243 
insects on, 316 
Janne Desprez, 394, 416 
Jean Ducher, 280 
Lady Battersea, 168 
La France and its progeny, 9S; fora 
wall, 482 ‘ 
layering, under glass, 74 
leaves, stains on, 214 ; unhealthy, 264 
Liberty, 186 | ° } 
Maréchal Niel, 5, 160, 358 ; canker on, 
268 ; facing north, 176; failing, 120 ; 
foliage of, turning: brown, 474; ina 
greenhouse, 134; in a pot, 610; in 
cool greenhouse, 504; in greenhouse, 
409, 474; in peat soil, 488: in un- 
heated house, 168 ; losing its leaves, 
217 ; not flowering, 416; on wooden 
shed, pruning, 610; outdoors, 74; 
planting out, from pots, 24 ; pruning, 
516; treatment of a, 134; treatment 
or young, 150; under glass, mildew 
on, 447; with mildewed growths 
256 ; with sickly foliage, 256 
Marques d’Aledo, 394 
Marquise de Salisbury, 274 
Mme. Barthelemy Levet, 552 
Mme Falcot, 404 
Mme. Moreau, 208 
Mine. Plantier, 236 
Monthly, 394 
Mrs. John Laing, 317 
Niphetos, budding, on Gloire de Dijon 
growing under glass, 176; dwarf ¢. 
climbing, 520; pruning, 358 
Omissa, 288 
orange fungus on, 202, 433 
Pride of Waltham, 472 
prospects, 222 
Rambling Eleanor Berkeley, 
Psyche, 288 ; Thalia, 288 
Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, 273 
Rivers’ Musk, 660 
Ruga, 264 
shoot, grub on, 408 
Solfaterre, 273 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, 357 
Souvenir de Mme. Ernest Cauvin, 349 
Souvenir de Wm. Robinson, 120 
Stanwell Perpetual, 368 
Sulphurea, 134 
Sunrise, 254 
Tea, Anna Chartron, 516 ; planted out, 
344 
the Macartney, 591 
Viscountess Molkestone, 91 
W. A. Richardson, 288, 403, 472; ina 
stable yard, 403; malformed and pale 
coloured flowers of, 232; under 
glass, 344; with bare stem, 
Wasily Chludoff, 419 
white Maréchal Niel, 394 
Wichuriana, treatment of, 138 
Xavier Olibo, 38 
yellow, for greenhouse, 440 
Roses, 419, 501 
a dozen good autumnal, for a town 
garden, 516 
a dozen good bush, for the beginner, 474 
a few good autumn-flowering, 503 
against a fence, G77 
A. K. Williams and La France, 124 
all the year round, 167 
and frost, 676 
and fruit-trees, planting, 138 
and Ponies, transplanting, 419 
and shrubs, growing, 486 
and St, George’s Day, 62 
aphides on, 419 
attacked with orange fungus, 217 
at the Temple, 273 
beautiful June, 236 
bed of pegged down, 440; of Tea and 
H.T., planting, 501 
border for, in house, 326 
Bourbon, 393 
boxes for exhibiting, 30 
budding, 326 
China, 46 ; growing in pots, 428 
Christmas, 454 ; and their culture, 604 - 
in tubs, 106 
climbing, 394, 677 ; Cluster, for south 
wall, 96; for high walls, 459; for 
house, 109; for north wall, 11; for 
stone wall near the sea, 53; in tubs, 
46 ; in unheated vinery, 195 ; making 
a border for, 387; not starting, 168 : 
planted last November, pruning, 24: 
planting and pruning, 326; with for- 
ward growths, 81 
erimson wall, 538, 563 
dark crimson and primrose-yellow, 368 ; 
for outside border, 429; with burnt 
blossoms, 280 
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Roses, description of, 36S, 405 
disbudding and thinning the growths, | 
208 | 


dwarf, earthed up last autumn, 109; on | 
their own roots for a bed, 423; 


planted last autumn, 326 

early, removing of, 416 

exhibiting, 222 

exhibition, for beginners, 74 

flowers of climbing, with green flowers, 
280 

for a cold 
268 

for a cold garden, 38 

for a lew hedge, 520 

for bed, 409 ; on lawn, 368 

for button-holes, 325; twelve Tea, 671 

forcing newly potted, 590 ; Tea, 503 

for exhibition, manuring, 5 

for fence, 447, 474 

for galvanised arches, 288 


climate and heavy soil, 





for garden, 501 
for heavy soil, 578 | 
forming a hedge of, 425 
for pegging down, 410 
for pergola, 461 
for pillars and chains, 5 
for raised bank, 382 
for Rose-house, 605 
for sandy loam, 578 
for south border, 676 
for south wall, 427 
for the seaside, 416 
for town garden, 447 
for trees, 539 
for verandah, 459 
for wild garden, 368 
free-flowering, 375; growing H.P. 
pots, 578 
from cuttings, 326 
from pots for the flower-garden, 93 
colden yellow, 382 
crafting, 677 
eveen-fly on, 290 
growing, on stocks, 482 
Gustave Regis and Bouquet d’Or, 335 
hedge of, by tennis-lawn, 344 
hints on pruning, 556 
hybridising, 30 
in a suburban garden, 208 
indoor, preparing borders for, 605 
in greenhouse, planting, 150 
in pots, 428 
in Scotland, 504 
insect on, 375, 385 
in the north, 539 
Lady Sheffield, Duchess of Bedford, and 
Countess of Rosebery, 357 
late, and hardy flowers, 415; planted, 
66 
Lenten, 328 
liquid-manure for, 382 
making liquid-manure for, 582 
manuring, 416, 520; weakly, 195 
Maréchal Niel and Niphetos, potting | 
up, 273; opening badly, 123 
Marie Van Houtte and La France, 
280 
mildew on, 349, 408, 419 
mildew-proof, 578 
Mme. Abel Chatenay and Ferdinand 
Jamain, 394 
Monthly, in aw Scotch garden, 458 
Moss, 222 
new, 482 
newly budded, removing, 375; planted, 
moving, 416 
noteworthy, at the Temple Show, 208 
on arches, 195 
pegged down, 459 
pegging down, 504 
pillar, in pots, 185 
pink-coloured standard, 
glass, 433 
planted in November, pruning, 12, 620 
planting beds of H.P., H. T., and Tea 
Roses, 504; circular bed with, 472; 
new beds of, 404 
pot, after flowering, 189; plunged out- 
doors, 501 
potting up, for forcing next season, 39 
preparing bed on lawn for, 344 ; borders 
for, 552 
protecting Tea, 520 
pruning, 428, 409 ; certain varieties of, 
582; climbing, 610; in unheated 
house, 606; newly planted, 440; 
various kinds of, 98 
Rambler, old and new, 288 | 
removing, 474 
repotting, 440 
geasonable notes on, 29, 120, 298, 472 
selection of, 382 
some town, 503 
standard, in the conservatory or green- 
house, 74 
sweet-scented, for a light gravelly soil, 
325 
Tea, circular bed for, 12 ; for exhibition, 
39; in cool greenhouse, 150, 256; in 
pots, 298, 576 ; planted out from pots, 
pruning, 24; planting, in the middle 
of March, 30; protecting, 582; prun- 
ing, for exhibition, 24 
the second crop of bloom, 317 
to bloom in autumn, 299 
to cover unsightly trees, 459 
to replace Privet, 91 
transplanting, 583 
twelve good, for standards, 440 
two beautiful white garden. 299 
wall, and Clematis for a town garden, 
618 


for 


for under 








watering outdoor, 382 
white, 29 


Zoses with blackened foliage, 264 
with cut foliage, 264 
yellow climbing, for greenhouse, 

Rambler, 409 

Rose-tree, growths on, 200 
roots, yall on, 620 
scale on, 526 

Rose-trees, blight on, 265 
pest on, 316 
to walls, fastening, 349 
unhealthy, 538 

Rosemary in England, 28 

Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund, 470 
Horticultural Society’s Temple Show, 

189 

Rubus deliciosus, 9 

Rudbeckia Newmani, 355, 396 

Rudbeckias, 454 

Runners, late Scarlet, 257 
Scarlet, 397 

tust on Chrysanthemums, 461 


S 


AINTPAULIA ionantha, 330 
Salading for winter and spring, 463 
Salpiglossis, 212, 236, 313 
Salsafy, 444 
Salvia patens, 529, 576 
splendens grandiflora, 548 
Salvias, 471 
dropping their leaves, 488 
two, 419 
Sandwort, Mountain, the, 674 
Stone, the, 675 
Sandworts, 674 
two, 212 
Sancuinaria canadensis, 89 
Sauromatum guttatum, 620 
Savoy, dwarf green curled, 142 
Savoys, sowing winter, 142 
Saxifraga ligulata, 666 
peltata, 202 
pyramidalis, 153 
Saxifragas, 597 
Saxifrage, the Great Pyrenean, on wall, 
574 
Saxifrages and Sedums, 96 
Scabious, double, 102 
German, 330 
Schismatoglottis, 52 
Schizanthus, raising, 250 
retusus, 35, 331 
the, in pots, 331 
Wisetonensis, 228 
Sciadopitys verticillata, 474 
Scolopendrium, a fine, 404 
Screen, plant for, 77 
Scutellaria alpina, 593 
indica, 593 
maerantha, 593 
Scutellarias, 593 
Sea Hollies, 455 
Lavenders, 396 
sand for garden purposes, 262 
Seakale, 79, 278, 594 
and Rhubarb, 82 
eulture, 502 
decaying, 142 
forcing, 489, 513 
for forcing, lifting, 571 
from cuttings and seeds, 635 
from seed, 412 
not forced, 142 
planting, 27 
roots, moving old, 444 
treating, 2t 
treatment of Asparagus and, 648 
Seaside, Roses for the, 416 
Seaweed as manure, 460 
Seed catalogues, 594 
gathering, 467 
sowing early, 79; on heavy soils, 79 
Seedlings, pricking off, 148 
raising, 522 
v. cuttings, 680 
Seeds, Brier, 637 
easy culture of flower, the, 651 
small, sowing, 56 
sowing’, too soon, 43 
sown in a propagating-frame 
Selaginella, 56 
Self Heal, 302 
Senecio pulcher, 75 
Shelters, corrugated iron, 410 
Shrubberies, the abuse of, 84 
Shrub cuttings, striking, 539 
Shrubs, ete., 461 
compact, 9 






21)? 


evergreen and flowering, for a Devon 


garden, 28 
flowering, 287; 
for border, 643 
for casks, six, 28 
forced, 114; after flowering, 180 
for forcing, preparing, 35: 
in pots, treatment of, 367 
mountain, and the rock garden, 499 
ornamental, 113 
pruning, 287 
some goed, 9 
sweet-scented, 459 
three good winter-blooming wall, 10 
transplanting, 180 
under trees, 511 

Sirex gigas, 333 
Slug-infested garden, 648 
Slugs and coal-ashes, 220 
eating Strawberries, 265 
Smilax aspera, 297 
Cantab, 296 
the hardy species of, 297 


in South Devon, 559 


; soil, 621 


A428 ; 











Snake's-head, naturalised, 225 
Snake’s-heads, the smaller, 506 
Snapdragons, 314 
from cuttings, 425 
Snowball-tree, the Japanese, group of, 
525 
Snowberry and autuinn foliage ina vase, 
553 
Snowdrop-tree, increasing the, 206 
the, 167 
Snowdrops in a shrubbery at the Grove, 
Dunboyne, 33 
in Ireland, 33 
in pots, 21 
to New Zealand, sending, 342 
variation in, 32 
Society mania, the, 163 
Soda, sulphate of, 153 
Soil, fungus in, 510 
grub in, 685 
improving, 414 
plants for a damp, 675 
slug infested, 621 
stony, plants and shrubs for, 508 
worms in potting, 667 
Soils, heavy, impgoving, 499 ; seed 
ing on, 79 
Solanum crispum over an arch at Killar- 
kin, vo. Mayo, 465 
jasminoides, 277 
Solanums, berry-bearing, 589 
Solidago Virgaurea nana, 604 
Solidagos, 342 
Solomon's Seal, forcing, 470; in winter, 
600 
Soot and lime manure, 421 
as a manure, 647 
water, 538 
Sorrel, growing, 686 
Sow now, 314 
Space, how to utilise, 386 
Sparrows and fruit-tree buds, 41 
destroying Carnations, 304 
Spider, the trap-door, 224 
Spinach, winter, 199, 337, 540 
Spirea Anthony Waterer and Hydrangea 
stellata, pruning, 643 
arizfolia, 205 
Aruncus, 447 
astilboides Silver Sheaf, 56 
bullata, 205 
callosa, 205 
confusa, 205; for forcing, 181; forced, 
181 
crispifolia, 205 
Douglasi, 205 
hypericifolia, 205 
japonica, 205 
Lindleyana, 205 
opulifolia, 205 
prunifolia fl.-pl., 205 
salicifolia, 205 
sorbifolia, 205 
splendens, 205 
trilobata, 205 
Thunbergi, 205 
Spirzas, some good shrubby, 205 
Spring, a late, 62 
blue flowers, 471 
flowers, 169 
Stachys tuberifera, 14 
Stag, beetle, the, 620 
Starling, death of, 683 
Starworts, 314 
Statice profusa, 391 
Stephanotis fruiting, 3€ 
leaves turning yellow, 277 
treatment of, 555, 568, 680 
Sternbergia lutea, 510 
Stirling, plants and shrubs in, 15 
Stirlingshire, wild gardening in, 375 
Stock Princess Alice, 46 
Stocks as biennials, 321 
Brompton, 157, 321, 
335 
double, working, 398 
East Lothian, 226 
Emperor, 407 
garden, 327 
Ten-week, damping, 72 
Stonework, rough, hiding’, 604 
Storms, the recent damage caused by, 
320 
Strawberry, a good second early, 111 
barrels, 230 
bed, insects on, 444 
beds, making, 346; 
new, 295 
British Queen, 154, 248 
crop, the, 259, 283 
leaves, blight on, 408 ; insects on, 290 
plants, blind, 270 
Royal Sovereign, 233, 248; grown in a 
barrel, 346 
runners, 270; layering, 295; removing, 
203 
St. Joseph, 293, 399 
The Laxton, 260 
Strawberries and Raspberries, mulching, 
269; and weedy ground, 12 
annual, 346 
autumn fruiting, 230 
beetles eating, 265 
early and late, 376 
for autumn, 229 
forced small, 174 
forcing, 540 
for forcing, 544 
for light soils, 324 
growing, in barrels, 78 
Hautbois and alpine, 78 
in pots, 218, 408 
in spring, planting, 13 
late, 411 
layering, 283 


sow- 


395; and other, 


manuring, 346; 








Strawberries, manuring, 430 
new and old, 248 
nitrate of soda for, 174 
packing ripe, 125 
perpetual fruiting, 187 
planting, 323; out, 126 
pot, in cold-frame, 176 
potting up, 295 
selecting ground for, 350 
slugs eating, 256 
Streptocarpi, seedling, 447 
Streptocarpus, 461, 614 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, 300, 685 
Subsoil, chalk, 24 
Succulents, a bed of, in Reyent’s Park 
168 
in the flower garden, 168 
Sulphide of potassium for mildew, 428 
Sultan, the Sweet, 24 
Sumach failing, 247 
the Venetian, 361 
Summer, flowers for, 433 
houses, 643 
Sunflowers, perennial, 447, 520 
Sunshine and shade, 252 
Swainsonias, 182 
Swans, treatment of, 354 
Swarming, prevention of, 266 
Sweet Pea Cupid growing in pots, 124, 
197 
Peas, an early row of, 673 ; Heliotropes 
and, 675; how to obtain an early 
supply, 674 ; selection of, 640 
Sweet William, 602 
Sweet Williams, an edging of, 494 


T 


ABLE decoration, 209 
Tacsonia exoniensis, propagating, 321 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi and T. exoniensis, 
138 
Tank, a stone, utilising, 372 
Tan-pits, lime from, 526 
Tea Rose, a dwarf hybrid-flowered, 428 
Tecophylea cyanocrocus, 582 
Tennis lawn, improving, 461 ; marking a, 
202, 237, 243; re-cultivating a bad, 
529 
Thistle, the Fish-bone, 354 
Thistles in garden, 252 
Thrift as an edging, 211 
Throat-wort, the, 516 
Thrush, food for, 334 
Thunbergias, 276 
Tiger-flowers, growing, 88 
Tobacco, sweet-scented, and Gladioli, 666 
the Giant White, 576 
the sweet-scented, 536 
Todeas in the open air at York, 579 
Tomato, 335 
blooms dropping, 310 
conserve, making, 377 
culture, 1 
exhibition status of the, 401 
fungus, the, 293 
vreen chutney, 421 
house arrangement, 527 
jam, green, 444 
Laxton’s Open-air, 242 
plant stems splitting, 410 
sauce, 401 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers for winter, 594 
and manuring, 220 
boxes v. pots for, 83 
defoliating, 337, 365 
diseased, 220, 268, 338, 299 
early, 332, 571, 682 
failing, 122, 308 
for cold-houses, 106 
for the open air, 106 
for winter, 310, 365 
green, 401 
growing, 611 
hollow, 410 
in a cold-house, 308 
in a greenhouse, growing, 421 
in a small greenhouse, 668 
in boxes v. pots, 137 
in greenhouse, 338, 686 
in unheated greenhouse, 177 
not ripening, 377 
not setting, 376 
on front of greenhouse, 12 
open-air, 27, 173, 397, 463 
Pear-shaped, 463 
ripening, 420 
saving seeds of, 310 
scalding in, 333 
sleeping disease in, 207 
sowing, 608 
spot in, 310 
under glass, 670 
Tomtits in garden, 683 
Top-dressing, 657 
Tortoise, keeping, through the winter, 543 
treatment of, 543 
Town forecourt gardens, 226 
garden, flowers for a, 685 ; the, and its 
flowers, 238 
Trachelium ceruleum, 516 
Tree-Carnations, 661 
Peony, a white, in a Perthshire gar- 
den, 156 
planting, 580 
roots, 398 
stumps, plants for, 496 
Trees and shrubs for lawn, 247; propa- 
gating, 431 
clothing bare places under, 440 
deciduous-flowering, 610 
espalier, planting rows of, 464 
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Tropeolums, 280 

Truffles in Hampshire, 14 
Tuberoses, 96, 471 

Tulip groups, definition of, 262 


Tulips, a border of late, in a Scotch 


Turf laying, 371 — 
Turnip fly and road-dust, 246 


Turnips, 257 | 


Tussilago Farfara, 109 


VALLOTA purpurea, 3, 307, 340, 488 
Yanda teres, 470 


Vase, a hanging, 186 
Vegetable garden, capacities of, 412; 


Vegetables beneath trees, 660 


Verbascums and Galtonia candicans, 681 
Verbena, Lemon-scented, 659 


Veronica rupestris, 267 


Trees for shelter, 28 
from seed, 39 | 
Fruit, trained over arches, 215 ; winter: 

dressing, 668 

goats barking, 420 
hardy, covered ways of, 215 
fieglected, treatment of, 498 
newly grafted, 126 
orchard, growing too strong, 502 
planting, 308 
pruning newly planted, 645 
shrubs under, 511 
vegetables beneath, 669 

Trellis, climbers for, 314 
work, creepers for, 252 


| 





Trichomanes radicans, 376 
Tritoma Uvaria, 329 
Tritomas, 285 


mulching, 447 


Tropwolum azureum, 443 


polyphyllum, 329, 522 
speciosum, 359 
tricolor, 105, 138 


climbing, 588 


failure of, 386 
the second year, 52 | 


seed, sowing, 342 

| 
garden, 169 

bed for, 426 

diseased, 226 

from seed, 375 

garden, 169 

in pots, 488 

single, for market, 176 


Golden Ball, 310 


autumn and winter, 252 
early, 27, 669 


V 


Vallotas in the winter, 488 


manuritig, 445 

Marrow, a good type of, 173 

Marrows, 173, 377; for market, 245; 
growing on rubbish heaps, 83, 107; 
overfed and crowded, 219 


early, 594 

for exhibition, 14, 96, 268 
fresh, 1 

grubs destroying, 172, 224 
hardy green, 141 

in April and May, 203 

in frost, protecting, 654 
planting, 242 

storing, for winter use, 499 
strong-smelling, 177 
summer, for exhibition, 686 


venosa, 102, 363 





Traversi, cutting down, 275 


Veronicas, twelve good, 24 
Viburnum plicatum, group of, 525 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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Vine, accelerating fruiting of, 477 
and fruit-trees, 423 
arches at Malshanger, 551 
border, dressings for, 126; treatment 
of, outside, 554 
borders, covering, 464 
claret-coloured, fruiting, 464 
cutting down, 583 
eyes, 94; layered, 321 
for a cold greenhouse, 410 
leaves, warts on, 66, 165, 233 
not fruiting, 399 
Stems, protecting exposed, 98, 126 
the claret-coloured, 423 
weevil destroying Ferns, 526; the, 10, 
33 
young, disbudding. 177 
Vines and Peaches, planting, 351 
air roots on, 41, 502 
assisting, 420 
bleeding, 62 
breaking unevenly, 249 
cropping, 155 
disbudding, 66,"111 
grafting, 620 
mealy-bug on, 261, 410 
mildew on, 243 
newly planted, 152 
ornamental, 465 
outdoor, mildewed, 53 
planting, 98, 876, 514; and pruning 
Muscat, 657 
producing tendrils v. bunches, 97 
pruning late, 62; newly planted, 10 
red-spider on, 229, 250 
removing established, 656 
seedling, 192 
starting, 53; unevenly, 53 
temperature for starting, 41 
thrips on, 324 
under glass, disbudding, 684 
unsatisfactory, 126 
Vinery, early, 645 
flowers in, 430 
insects in, 376 
in the early, 670 
plants in, 190 
Vineries, airing, 363 
sytinging in, 126 
Violet leaves fading, 481 
Princess of Wales, 419 
the best double, 133 
Violets, 153, 272, 382, 426, 433 
an amateur’s experience of, 424 
diseased, 18 
for winter, 430 
growing in frames, 88 
in Cornwall, 238 
in frame, 62, 419 
not flowering, 522 
on a hot, dry soil, 468 
planting, 132, 183 
propagating, 102 
red-spider on, 667 
seasonable notes on, 454 
treatment of, 616 
Vitis Davidiana, 548 
inconstans, 232; propagating, 193, 221 
Labrusca at Coombe Wood, 550 
Thunbergiand, 549 
Vittadenia triloba, 243 


W 


ADK, a Hornbeam covered, 22 
Walks, killing weeds on, 262 
Walks, weedy, 508 
Wall, a, bwilt for rock plants, 574 











Wall, a north, 522, 575 
covering a lofty west, quickly, 529 
dry brick, Pansy on, 574 
dry, of sandstone blocks, 572 
fruit-trees, planting, 422 
gardening, 342, 360 
hollow, for rock plants forming dividing 
line round yard, 574 
lofty west, covering a, quickly, 529 
north, annuals under a, 11; climbers 
for, 11; climbing Roses for, 11 
part of, covered with Ferns and other 
plants, 93 
plauts for warm south, 496 
retaining plants on, 461 
shrubs for, 432 
sloping, of local sandstone, 578 
trees, 318 
warm south, plants for, 496 
Walls, alpine plants on, 665 
and fences, permanent coverings for, 
619 
fastening climbers to, 396 
Fern-clad, 93, 121 
hot, climbing plants fur, 272 
low, vlanting, 176 
plants for, 75 
Wallflowers, 133, 420, 501 
timely notes, 272 
Walnuts, a crop of, 411 
gathering, 447 
keeping, 502 
Ware, Thomas S., death of, 243 
Warts on Vine leaves, 66 
Wasps, 386 
killing, 408 
nests, 360 
Watercress, 136 
planting, 244 
Water gardens, 301 
Lily, the Piginy, 546 
Lilies, 593; and weeds, 836; in a 
tank, 88; planting, 158; the Pigmy, 
546 
Melons, growing, 124 
scene, a, 1 Hyde Park, 523 
scene, a, in Reyent’s Park, 301 
Waterside gardening, 523 
Waxbill, death of, 488 
Weed killer, brown patches from, 419 
killers, 303 
Weeds and Water Lilies, 335 
in kitchen garden, 387 
killing, on walks, 262 
on lawns, 408, 433 
Weevils destroying Peas, 163 
Wellingtonia, a fine, 432 
Wicker hurdles, 499, 539 
Willow, Weeping, in the rock garden at 
Hursley Park, Winchester, 607 
Willows, basket, 360 
caterpillars on, 290 
Windflower, alpine, 615 
apennine, 615; part of carpet of, at 
Hamwood, Meath, Ireland, 87 
Greek, 615 
Haller’s, 616 
Robinson’s, 616 
scarlet, 616 
Star, 616 
the apennine, 87 
the Greek, 615 
the Japanese, 131 
the Snowdrop, 616 
the Wood, 616 
Wind flowers for the rock garden, 615 
Window boxes, planting, 92 
plants, 109, 119; in autumn, 394 ; 
watering, 196 
Windows, plants for sunty. 260 
Wineberry, Japanese, 602, 518 





| Wine, thick Rhubarb, 648 
| Winter Cherry, the, 556 

| Cherries, 533 

| crops, planting, 281 

| house, decoration in, 74 
| 
) 


Sweet, flowering-branch of the, 619; 


fruit of the, 619 ; the, 619 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers in, 281 
uses of a framein, 414 
wash for fruit-trees, a valuable, 352 

Wire trellis, plants for, 516 
Wireworm, destroying, 223 
in garden, 4€0 
Wireworms, 256 
and Potatoes, 124 
destroying Carrots, 268 


Wistaria, part of a, on the residence of 


Mr. P. Pinchin, Box, Wilts, 287 

pruning, 556 

sinensis alba in vot, 266 

the, 287 

treatment of, 162, 643 

Witch Hazels, the, 680 

| Wood ashes, 640 
decayed, turning green, 172 
Leopard moth, 123, 408 
wasp, 333 


47 
Woodlark, the, 515 
Woodlice and red-spider, 291 
destroying, 123, 200 
in Melon pit, 373 
in Mushroom bed, 387 
plague of, 127, 526 
Woolly aphis, 660 





613, 627, 646, 659. 671, 685 
Worms in lawn, 138, 447, 563, 671 
in potting soil, 667 





Xx 


XANTHOCERAS sorbifolia, 324, 
| 360, 669 


Y 


AMS, growing, 645 
Yew-tree, 324 
Yucca, filamentosa in w Shrewsbury gar- 
den, 227 

varie gata, raising, from seed, 426 
Yuccas, 349 

in a Midland garden, 61 
| in flower, 61 
Yulan, the, 77 


Z 


ZEBRA parakeet, 189 
Zenobias, 85 

Zeuzera ssculi, 408 

Zinnias, 75, 251, 509 

Zonals for autumn floweéritig, 161 





Woodland walks, small improvements, 


| Work, the coming week’s, 8, 22, 37, 51, 
| 65, 70, 95, 108, 112, 137; 153, 164, 175, 
188, 201, 216, 231, 234, 255, 258, 279, 
291, 319, 834, 348, 362, 366, 378, 390, 
402, 419, 433, 445, 450, 474, 478, 500, 


515, 520, 542, 555, 568, 573, 595, 609, 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘ The English Flower Garden.” 
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FRESH VEGETABLES. 
THE value of fresh vegetables cannot be over- 
estimated, and should encourage every one who | 
has a garden, however small, to grow his own 
I have heard consumers say they can purchase 
vegetables as cheaply a3 they can grow them. 
Probably, in some instances, this is so, as where | 
the work has to be done by hired labour, and 


manure and everything purchased at high 
prices. Those who move freely about know 
full well from observation that did people but 
know the value of having many vegetables 
fresh, especially green crops, there would soon 
be a much larger quantity grown. In small 
gardens green crops and salads should be 
grown, with a few very early Potatoes. When 
these are lifted, and early Peas and Beans are 
over, the ground should be cropped with 
green vegetables for winter and spring. This 
can be easily done, seeing the land does not 
need digging, only removing the weeds, etc., 
planting the other crops at onee, Some may 
say this close cropping would impoverish the 
soil. Not to the degree some are apt to 
think, as when the two crops are of a 
different nature they take different properties 
out of the soil. If a stimulant is needed 
this can be obtained by using some manure, 
spreading it over the-surface ; or, failing this, 
a good artificial can be purchased, sprinkling it 
over and allowing the rain to work it in. 
Recently, when talking to a greengrocer, he 
remarked all green vegetables are worth double 
when fresh. This autumn I had a grand crop 
of Winter Broccoli. I enjoyed them when cut 
fresh, and, to see how far the flavour was 
affected by lifting, I had some taken up with 
big balls of soil and placed close together under 
a north wall. I tried them every third day 
from the time of lifting. At the end of the 
third day the flavour was strong. This being 
so, what must vegetables be that have been cut 
often a week. Peas I have tried keeping, both 
in pods and otherwise. 


To have good flavour, 





Peas should’ be eaten within 48 hours after 
gathering: The same holds good with Beans, | 


‘the same way and has the same qualities, 
growth of the Broccoli is, however, much more | 


rapidly than anything I know, and should be 
eaten as soon as cut. Brussels Sprouts do not 
so quickly show the effect of being gathered as 
many things. J. Crook, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Difference between Cauliflower and Broc- 


coli.—Would you kindly tell me how I can distinguish 


Cauliflower from Broccoli ?—A. D. R. 

[The Broccoli, like the Cauliflower, is a culti- 
vated variety of the wild Cabbage and is grown 
for the sake of the head, which is produced in 


The 


prolonged, and instead of producing the head 
the same year in which the plants are sown, it 
usually does not do so until the following spring. 
The two plants also differ somewhat in appear- 
ance — the Broccoli usually having more 
numerous, broader, stiffer, and narrower leaves 
than the Cauliflower, and generally bare leaf 
stalks, the veinings of the leaves being also 
stouter and whiter. The heads of Broccoli are 
seldom so large as those of Cauliflower. ] 
Tomato culture.—What are the four best varieties 
of Tomato for market? What isto be said for and azainst 
Up-to-Date variety? What is the normal temperature of 
the Tomato-house? Is there any way in which I could 


turn the Tomato-house to profit wt the Tomatoes are 
growing up? Flowers are not in demand. How are 










| Tomatoes packed for market 7?—PRACTICAL. 


[Some of the finest market Tomatoes: are 
Chemin Rouge, Ruby, Perfection, and Con- 
queror. Tomato names are legion, and we are 
not called upon to criticise their merits or 
demerits. Up-to-Date must obviously advance 
as rapidly as the times, otherwise it will belie its 
own name, Wedo not understand you when you 
ask ‘* What is the normal temperature of the 
Tomate-house?” Many acres of Tomato-houses 
are simply glass sheds—7.¢ , roofs to protect the 
plants from the weather. In these no temper- 
ature is required, so to speak, but such heat as 
may be had from the sun is readily taken 
advantage of. Tomato-houses may be turned to 
good account while the crop is growing—at 
least, in the early stages ; but all this depends 
on the structure, its size, and the way it is 
heated. Tomatoes are packed either in round 


or oval hand-baskets, first lined with paper | roots, 


| 





of evenly sized fruits are the understood weight 
unless marked to the contrary. The 12 lb. 
usually fill the basket sufficiently full to permit 
of others being packed therein without in any 
way coming in contact with the fruit. All 
baskets are covered with paper and tied down ] 

Making Asparagus-bed.—Not having had much 
experience of Asparagus-bed making, I wish to know the 
best way and the best time 7?—Anx10us INQUIRER. 

[This work depends entirely on the natuse of 
the soil. In some no particular preparation is 
necessary beyond digging and manuring; in 
others, beds or trenches must be dug out and 
the site drained, so as to raise the ground above 
the existing surface. If you had stated what 
the nature of your garden and soil is we could 
have better advised you. In any case, it is 
advisable to well prepare the soil by trenching 
and manuring, because once the Asparagus is 
planted surface manuring only can be practised. 
Trench the soil quite 2 feet deep and incorpo- 
rate manure with the bottom spit. If you have 
any garden refuse that you wish to get rid of, 
bury it in the bottom ; its decay will provide 
food for the roots later. Asparagus roots 
deeply, and will be the more profitable by hav- 
ing a good store todraw upon. If your soil is 
heavy, employ horse-manure; on the other 
hand, choose cow-manure if light and poor. 
It is optional whether you have your Asparagus 
in separate beds or in rows. Some choose the 
latter course, sowing or planting at 18 inches 
between the rows. Beds are usually planted 
with three rows, the outside one 9 inches from 
the outside, the centre line being 18 inches 
from both. This requires a bed 3 feet 6 inches 
wide. The plants should have ample room, 
because the crowns increase in size,.and the 
tops must have room to develop in summer. 
Well planted and in suitable garden soil, 
Asparagus has been known to last considerably 
over 50 years in a profitable state. It is not, 
however, every garden that can produce such 
satisfactory results, but it is mentioned in order 
to impress the necessity of well preparing the 
stations beforehand. April is the proper month 
to sow, or plant as early in the month as the 
soil and plants can be prepared. Time is 
gained by purchasing two or three-year-old 
Seeds may be sown on the ground 
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direct, if preferred ir drills, thinly, later thin- 
ning the seedlinyg to the required distance apart. 
Crowding of thé plants produces ¢mall ‘heads, 
Some short manure applied to thé surface in 


©. 





Onion Globe Tripoli. 


early spring would be advantageous, as also 
would liquid-maunure. ] 

Cucumber culture.—What is the best method of 
training and pruning Cu:‘umbers in a span-roofed house? 
When and how do you stop the shoots? Please give 
maximum, minimum, and mean temperature at which it 
is advisable to keep Cucumber-house during early spring 
and summer? What is the most suitable form of basket 
for marketing Cucumbers, and how should they be 
packed ?—PRACTICAL., 

[The Cucumber is trained more or Jess accord- 
ing to the style of house in which the plants are 
geown. In long, narrow houses, the most fre- 
quent style of house, the plant is allowed by 
good representative market growers to make a 
clean stem of at least 5 feet or 6 feet before the 
point of growth is removed. There is not the 
least need, as some private gardeners often 
assert, of taking out the point when the plant 
reaches the first or second roof wire. Many of 
the finest fruits are borne on the main stem 
between 4 feet and 5 feet high. As no after 
growth equals the first lead, those who early 
stop their plants miss these splendid fruits. On 
the other hand, they may gain a very doubtful 
advantage of getting more fruits always at the 
expen:e of good size. which is the market 
gcowers’ backbone. Nor do Cucumbers require 
stopping to cause the plants to break, as the 
literals come freely and well quite naturally, 
aid bear fruit long before the main rod reaches 
its apex. As the side shoots or laterals issue 
forth—all such within 1 foot of the leaves 

sould be at once picked off—train them to the 
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Onion Flat. Tripoli. 


wires as near to the stem as possible—that is, 
in a semi-erect and not outspreading or hori- 
zontal fashion, and stop them at the third joint. 
From the last joint a fresh growth will speedily 
issue and should be as speedily rubbed off ; that 
of the second joint likewise, training in the 
growth emanating from the first joint—viz., the 
One nearest the main stem. This second 
growth is the first sub-lateral, and it in turn 
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must b3 treated in like manner, and so main- | roots, would also appear to ensure a more hand- 


tain a long season of fruiting and, above all, of 
clean, well-grown, and fleshy fruits. In due 
course other minor breaks will issue from the 
stem, and these, or at least the strongest, must 
be trained in, endeavouring now and, indeed, at 
all times to even cover the wires without crowd- 
ing or smothering the whole. Timely thinning 
and tying in with stopping are among the chief 
items in the cultivation of these plants. This and 
the removal of the larger grosser leaves, and, in 
particular, the huge breast leaves that early 
form, and in narrow houses, where greater 
moisture congregates, attain to such size, must 
be early removed, not by the barrowful, but 
gradually and carefully. Roof wires should be 
about 2 inches from the glass, which is much 
less than is usually recommended ; but if the 
plants are trained low the trouble of getting 
about the house inside is very great. More- 
over, there is always the fact that a crop of 
these fruits will play its part in sheer weight in 
drawing from the glass. The wires may be 
about 6 inches asunder. As to heat and tem- 
peratures there is a wide margin, for you may 
take 60 degs. as a minimum at any time for 
night, while the maximum may be anywhere 
between this and 110 degs., which is often the 
case in hot weather. The greatest development, 
however, is during close, sultry weather when 
thunderstorms abound, and when the thermo- 
meter stands from 80 degs. to 85 degs. Indeed, 
it is during the closeness of the summer night 
that the fruits run out so finely, and not during 
the great drying heat of theday. ‘These, there- 
fore, are the conditions to aim at. Cucumbers 
are marketed in wicker baskets known as 
‘ flats,” these holding two anda half dozen to 
three dozen of firat size fruits. Boxes are also 
now in vogue for the same purpose, The ques- 
tion of packing depends on the distance trom 
the markets, and varies accordingly. ] 





ONIONS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


ALTHOUGH not nearly so much used as a vege- 
table —that is to say, cooked and served whole, 
as they ought to be—Onions are yet an impor- 
tant and indispensable product of the garden 
The selection of varieties, a3 well as the methods 
of culture, ought always to be largely influenced 
by the uses to which the roots are to be put. 
For instance, they may be wanted for exhibition, 
tor boiliog and baking whole, or for flavouring 
generally. Those that win prizes have now-a- 
days to be extremely large, coupled with good 
form; the best for cooking whole are also large, 
but mildly flavoured, while the least wasteful 
and the most preferred by cooks for flavouring 
are the comparatively small forms of Onions, 
these also keeping the best. Ailsa Craig is, per- 
haps, the most popular with exhibitors. Before 
the monstrously large roots were thought of, 
Banbury Improved was hard to surpass, and a 
well-grown dish of the Anglo-White Spanish is 
still very weighty with judges, the good form 
and bright straw colour of the roots telling in 
their favour. The little silver-skinned Queen is 
the first to bulb and be fit for use. Tne Tripoli 
Onions never keep so well as those with Spanish 
blood in them. The bulk of the Oaions grown 
in this country is used for flavouring, and, as 
before stated, these are not wanted large, and 
they keep much better when of a medium size 
and thoroughly well ripened. Giant Zittau, of 
the White Spanish type, is another favourite, 
and can be grown profitably in most gardens, 
One, or both of these is either James’ Keeping, 
or Brown Globe, or both of them, aie enough 
varieties of this class for most gardens. 
GROWING FOR EX#IBITION.—Not only must 
the would-be prize-winner save or procure seed 
of extra fine strains or varieties, but he must also 
be prepared to devote more than ordinary pains 
to raising the plants and preparing the ground 
for their reception. It is frequently stipulated 
that the White Spanish or any other types 
shown shall be ‘‘spring-sown,” but this diffi- 
culty is met by sowing the seed in pans or 
boxes, and placing it early in February in a 
fairly brisk heat to germinate. The seed being 
sown thinly, the plants, after they have been in 
gentle heat and hardened off before they be- 
come much drawn, can be transplanted to 
where they are to grow, only a slight check 
being given by this removal. The gain in time 
is very considerable, and the transplanting, in 
addition to favouring the growth of extra large 


some form. The selected plot ought to be 
trenched two spits deep, good solid manure 
being freely mixed with both spits, very little, 
if any, of the subsoil being brought to the sur- 
face. Good mixed farmyard-manure partially 
decayed is what is needed for Onions. Early 
trenching gives good time for the ground to 





Onion Giant Zittau. 


settle and for other preparatory measures. 
Where the roads are repaired with gravel or 
flint, the scrapings from these, after being dried, 
greatly improve Onion ground, a thin layer 
being spread over the surface and forked ir. 
Once or twice before the plants are put outa 
liberal dressing of soot should also be well 
forked into the surface, and a sprinkling of salt 
is to be recommended for all other than clayey 
soils. Some of the best Onions shown are 
annually grown on the same plot of ground, 
this fr»m being frequently added to gradually 
becoming raised not less than 12 inches above 
the level of the paths. A firm root run with 


| plenty of grit in the soil promates early bulb- 


ing, ‘’ bull-necks”” being few and far between, 
and it is not often necessary, therefore, to twist 
down the necks to hasten or ensure progress at 
the right place. 

ORDINARY CROPS. — For ordinary purposes 
capital crops of Oaions can be obtained by sow- 
ing seed of the varieties named on freely- 
manured, well-worked ground any time during 
March, and in this case, again, a free use of 
soot and road-grit is desirable. Especially 
should the former be well stirred into the sur- 
face prior to sowing, and again when the plants 
are growing freely, as, in addition to beinz an 
excellent fertiliser, it also proves a good preven- 
tive of Onion maggot. A light surfacing of salt 
prior to sowing the seed, or nitrate of s daearly 
in the summer, suits light soils, and these also 
must be objectionable to the maggot, besides 
hastening or supporting a strong early growth 
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Onion Giant Rocca. 


of the plants. Solidity of soil is one of the best 
pr-veutives of Onion maggot. Onion seed ought 
always to be sown in shallow drills, and these 
may well be fully 12 inches apart. When the 
rows are too closely disposed, hoeing between 
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them is a more difficult operation, and, in addi- | plants in one pot, so as to form specimens. 


tion, the plants must be more severely thinned 
out—a process that may be said to favour the 
increase of the maggot. Sow the seed some- 
what thinly, so that very little thinning will be 
needed to bring the plants about 3 inches apart. 
With a good firm root-run and plenty of room 
between the rows, the Onions may well be left 
so thickly as to eventually press hard against 
each other, the solid, medium-sized bulbs that 
thus form being certain to keep well. Guano is 
one of the best fertilisers that can be applied 
during the growing season, a pound of this 
being enough at one time for a breadth of bed 
18 yards to 20 yards square. Lightly stir this 
in in showery weather during June and early in 
July, or it may be watered in. Onions to keep 
well must be thoroughly harvested and bunched 
or roped up rather than laid in heaps, suspend- 
ing them in cool, airy sheds being the surest 
method of retarding premature growth. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





FLOWERING CACTI. 

(RepLy To “F, M.”) 
CEREUS SPECIOSISSIMUS, here figured, was many 
ae ago very popular, its large rich coloured 
looms being so distinct from anything else. 
The flowering Cacti show signs of increased 
ey many new and fine sorts having 
een raised within recent years. This species 
is sometimes included in the genus Phyllo- 
cactus, and between them numerous very beau- 

tiful hybrids have been raised. 

All of these Cacti are easily propagated and 
grown. They must not be put into larger pots 
directly they appear to need a shift, nor must 
the water-pot be used too freely. The best soil 
for them is loam, with an addition of brick- 
rubble, well-decayed cow-manure, and silver- 
sand, being particularly careful as to the 
drainage. A shelf in a spot fully exposed to the 
sun answers well for them, though when in full 
bloom a shaded part of the greenhouse must be 
given in order to prolong the duration of the 
flowers. In the spring and summer the soil 
must be kept just moist with an occasional 
syringing, but during the autumn the water 
supply must be lessened. During the winter 
very little water is necessary. Their 

PROPAGATION is also very simple. If a piece 
happens to be broken off it can be potted in 
much the same compost as that recommended 
above, leaving out the manure and adding more 
sand. On no account shift into larger pots 
unless absolutely necessary. An occasional dose 
of weak liquid-manure will often be of more use 
than shifting the plant. The individual blooms 
are short-lived, but they succeed one another so 
quickly that a continuous display is kept up. 





*,.* THE SCARBOROUGH LILY (VALLOTA 
PURPUREA). 


VALLOTA PURPUREA, commonly known as the 
Scarborough Lily, is one of the most beautiful 
and popular of bulbous plants. It is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is generally 
found growing in swampy places. It is an ex- 
cellent window plant, and during August and 
September in many cottage windows it will be 
found carrying scapes of brilliant scarlet 
flowers. Even when not in bloom its deep green 
leathery leaves render it a charming plant. For 
the greenhouse and conservatory it is indispens- 
able. However, it is as large specimen plants, 
carrying in some cases 30 or 40 scapes, each 
scape bearing three or four of its lovely long, 
funnel-shaped flowers, that the true beauty of 
the Vallota is to be seen. Such specimens as 
here described are occasionally exhibited during 
the summer. Consignments of these Cape 
bulbs are sent here every season, but, unfortu- 
nately, during the past year or two, a number 
of them have proved to be variable in character, 
and not a few inferior to the type, many of the 
flowers being small and star-shaped. To get 
such as these would lead to disappointment. 
It is advisable when commencing their cultiva- 
tion to start with English-grown plants selected 
whilst in flower ; in this way specimens having 
well shaped and highly coloured blooms will be 
obtained, and so give satisfaction. Having 
procured reliable and good-sized bulbs, they 
may be grown either singly in pots or several 
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In 
the first case, well crock a 5-inch pot, which 
should be clean inside and out, over this put a 
layer of Moss or rough fibre, so as to prevent 
the drainage from becoming choked, then put in 
some compost consisting of two parts yellow 
turfy loam, one part each of leaf-mould and well- 
decayed manure, with sufficient coarse silver- 
sand and small pieces of charcoal to render it 
porous. Plant the bulb in the centre of the 
pot with its neck well out of the soil, so as to 















































Cereus speciosissimus, 


expose it to plenty of air and sun. Perfect 
drainage is of primary importance in the culti 
vation of the Vallota, because, although it 
grows in its habitats surrounded by water, yet 
when grown in pots (where its natural condi- 
tions are somewhat modified) nothing tends to 
kill it quicker than when the soil becomes sour 
or sodden. Imperfect drainage causes the 
fleshy roots to rot off, the base of the bulb is 
then attacked, and eventually it gets rotten. 
If it is desired to form specimens, three or four 

































————— nd 
good strong bulbs should be put into 8 inch o1 
9-inch pots, care being taken when planti: 
distribute them regularly over the surf 

the soil, so as to afford ample space for 
proper development of offs These 
shoots will in due course fill up the intervening 
spaces, and should not beremoved. As the pots 
in which the plants are growing become full of 


the 
off- 





noots. 


roots, the plants hould then be carefully 
shifted into larger pots. The best time tor 
doing this is just before fresh growth is com- 
mencing in the spring. About the end of May 


y 
the plants should be placed outdoors and stood 
on a bed of ashes in a sheltered and warm posi 
tion. This serves to ripen the bulbs and 
produce greater freedom in blooming. During 
the summer months attention must be paid to 
watering. Occasional weak doses of manure- 
water will promote robust growth. 

As soon. as the flowers are beginning to push 
up, the plants should be brought indoors, and 
neat sticks inserted in the soil to support the 
flowering stems as well as to regulate the 
blooms over the plant, so as to ‘give it a well 
balanced appearance. The Vallota being ever- 
green, it should not, like many other bulbs, be 
dried off during the winter, but jast enough 
water be given to prevent the bulbs from 
shrivelling. Plants may be increased either by 
removing the offshoots or bulbils aud planting 
them singly into small pots, by putting several 
into pots or boxes, and when sufficiently large 
potting on into small pots, and by raising seed- 
lings. To procure seed it is recommended that 
only the best forms should be grown, and that 
distinct varieties should be cross-fertilised. By 
doing this not only will tke plants be more 
likely to bear seed, but there is also the c hance 
of obtaining something new and distinct, either 
in habit, foliage, or flowers. The plants 
intended as seed-bearers should be placed in a 
sunny position and kept dry. Seed when rig 
should be sown in a light sandy compost and 
the plants raised in heat. 

It has been reported that a beautifully white 
form of Vallota had been discovered, but after 
inquiries from likely sources I have been unable 
to confirm that report. A white variety would 
be an acquisition. ARTHUR G. N. LAuNDER. 

36, Leppoc-road, Clapham, S. W. 





ERECTING AND HEATING 
GREENHOUSE. 
(REPLY To ‘*W. EH. R.’”) 

ACCORDING to your sketch you intend placing 
the boiler in potting shed. We have previously 
in these columns condemned the practice, which 
we know is of rather frequent occurrence. We 
know, too, the danger and the drawbacks 
arising from such close proximity of boiler and 
greenhouse. Quite apart from this is the dis- 
comfort to the worker or the owner from a 
constantly sulphur-laden atmosphere in the 
potting-shed, and which not infrequently finds 
its way into the greenhouse, to the detriment 
of the plants and to plant culture in general. 
In some instances the placing of the boiler inside 
the potting-shed is more or less compulsory, by 
reason of the limited space. In your case this 
does not appear to be so, your sketch showing 
6 feet of space on the north side and 3 feet on 
the eastern side. In these circumstances we 
see no reason for not placing your boiler without 
the building, and so once for all banish the 
danger and discomfort arising from its near 
presence. You could place the boiler, say, at 
the north-east end of shed, bringing in the flow 
pipe about the centre of the build 
ciently low that both this and return would 
pass into the propagating-house under the 















cdoor- 


sill. In this way you could branch right and 
left with pipes passing on into the greenhouse 
in the usual way. ‘Lhus piaced, and with a 


F1-piece inserted on either side- with valves 
also, you c uld heat the propagating-house 
without any heat passing to the greeihouse. 
You could not, however, heat the greenhouse 
without first heating the propagating-house by 
this arrangement. To do this would 
require an extra flow and return pipe, or by so 
placing the boiler that a double or separate flow 
is arranged and controlled for each house, 
This could be done by fixing the boiler near the 
division of the two houses; and on the outside, 
passing a flow into each compartment, the flow 
being regulated by a valve at the boiler, We 


you 
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hardly think this is necessary in your case, and 
the additional cost would be considerable in 
fittings and connections. We therefore advise 
your adopting the former method. The height 
you suggest for walls for both will do very well, 
and you have nothing to fear from the slightly 
increased height of the greenhouse roof. We 
take it you intend to put some fixed glass in the 
sides of greenhouse, or have you side lights for 
the front portion? Oae or the other is requisite 
by the height you give. It is, however, quite 
easy to fix side glass with ordinary sash-bars 
without incurring the cost of side lights, 
which is considerable by reason of the work it 
creates. 

Now, as to the pipes for heating. It will 
certainly be best to have your pipes on each side 
of the house, and 4-inch cast pipes will be 
ample. Two of these on each side for propaga- 
ting-house would give a nice heat, while for 
greenhouse you may content yourself with piping 
on the lower side only, taking two pipes of the 
same size along the front. You could, however, 
by foregoing the door at south end of green- 
house, and instead of entering it right through 
the propagating house, take one pipe right 
round the greenhouse, so placed that it would 
form a continuous flow right up to the south- 
east corner, from which point it would consti- 
tute a return pipe to the next.house. In such 
case, you would require an air vent-pipe at this 
high point. If, however, you prefer to retain 
the door at south end of greenhouse you must 
then adopt the former suggestion. This amount 
your boiler will do quite well. An excellent 
staging is composed of corrugated iron, resting 
on strong bearers or knees, the latter being sup- 
ported from the wall by a purposely projecting 
brick—a ‘‘ header,” for instance. On the iron 
sheets some coal-ashes may be placed, and this 
is excellent for growing plants on. For the 
propagating-house, soil takes the place of ashes 
when you plant out Cucumbers or Tomatoes. 
The supply cistern should be fixed in the most 
convenient position possible, and always in 
direct communication with return pipe. If 
placed at highest end as suggested, you have the 
cold water each time the cistern is replenished 
in deliberate opposition to the progress of the 
water in the flow pipe. Notwithstanding this 
obvious error, opposed as it is to all principles 
in good heating and quick circulation, we know 
instances where the supply cistern is fixed right 
over the flow pipe, and but a yard from where 
it emerges from the boiler. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


_ Quillaja saponaria.—This I understand to be an 
interescing hardy tree. How should the seed be treated? 
—SOMERSET 

[This tree, which is a native of Southern 
Brazil and Chili, is not hardy in this country, 
but requires greenhouse treatment. It is inter- 
esting from the bark of the tree being used as a 
substitute for soap by the natives of the district 
in which it occurs. Sow in a pot or pan ina 
mixture of equal parts of loam and peat with a 
little sand, cover with about one-third of an 
inch of the same material, and place in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse. ] 

Heating a greenhouse,—What length of 4-inch 
piping would be required for a span-roof greenhouse, 
measuring 25 feet by 16 feet, running east and west, shel- 
tered from north and east winds, but open to south and 
west, to be kept at winter minimum of 40 degs to 45 degs. ? 
What kind of boiler would be suitable? My experience has 
been confined to Kinnell’s Horseshoe and the Finsbury 
Boiler. I have had one of the former in use for about 
eight years and am highly pleased with it, but I expect the 
above-mentioned greenhouse would require a length of 
piping beyond the capacity of the largest-sized Horseshoe 
made, Is a saddle boiler as economical in working as any 
otner kind, and doesit require more constant attention as 
regards stoking than those of the Finsbury and Horseshoe 
type ?—A. D. F. 

[You would require two rows on each side of 
house, or a total with connections and cross 
pipes of about 140 feet. Whether this is in 
excess of the capabilities of the boiler named we 
do not know, but if so, there are many others 

- that would be suitable. Asa boiler no one is so 
generally satisfactory and economical as the 
saddle, of which there are various modifications. 

For your purpose a small plain saddle would do 
admirably, or a small terminal end flued saddle, 
fed with coke, broken fine, or even cinders 
would do the work easily. We doubt, how- 
ever, if this latter is made small enough, but a 
perusal ef the firm’s catalogue will show you 
this. If, however, your present boiler is in 





good condition, it is possible you can make it 
answer yet another term, and by reducing your 
piping to 3-inch instead of 4-inch—and we think 
the former quite large enough if rightly fixed 
to keep the required heat—to make it meet the 
emergency. As regards attention, the saddle 
boiler requires the least of all, the capacity of 
fire-box being greater, and the combustion, with 
proper management, steadier and much slower 
than in most types of boiler now in use. ] 

Failure with Fuchsias.—I have not succeeded 
with Fuchsias. They either grow too much to wood, or 
are eaten up by thrips and do not bloom, Please advise 
in your next issue?—A. M. 

{From your note it would appear as if the 
Fuchsias had in the first place been too liberally 
treated, and, secondly, the fact that they were 
eaten up by thrips would point to a close, dry 
atmosphere, with perhaps insufficient water at 
the roots. Fuchsias need very simple treat- 
ment, and will thrive out-of-doors during the 
summer months. If grown in pots they should 
be potted in a mixture of two-thirds loam to 
one-third leaf-mould and well decayed manure, 
witha little sand. If they have been wintered in a 
dormant state, with the roots kept fairly dry, 
go over them at once, shorten back the shoots 
in order to form a shapely plant, and keep 
somewhat moister with an occasional syringing 
overhead. In a fortnight the young shoots will 
be pushing out, when they may be repotted, 
using the compost above mentioned, and treat- 
ing as before. The roots will in two or three 
weeks begin to take hold of the new soil, when 
more air must be given, and throughout the 
summer the plants must be kept in a well 
ventilated structure and lightly shaded from 
the sun As the pots get full of roots a dose of 
weak liquid-manure about every fortnight will 
be of service. Fuchsias are greatly benefited 
during very hot weather by a good syringing 
morning and evening, especially in the evening, 
as the foliage will remain damp all night. In 
the open ground the heavy dews do them a 
great deal of good. Plenty of fresh air through- 
out the summer is a very important item in 
successful Fuchsia culture. | 

Plants for greenhouse.—What plants could I 
grow now from seeds or cuttings in greenhouse moder- 
ately heated by hot water for furnishing same in summer 
when not heated? House rather lofty, south aspect, but 
atmosphere rather dry. Tuberous Begonias unsatisfac- 
tory and Geraniums not liked. I want something to be 
past its best before Chrysanthemums are housed. Is it 
too late for auratum or other Lilies ?—AMATEUR. 

[There are many subjects which can be readily 
raised from seeds sown now that would be 
available for the decoration of your greenhouse 
during the coming summer. A selection of the 
most useful would include Balsams, Browallia 
elata, Canterbury Bells, Celosia pyramidalis, 
Cockscomb, Mimulus, Nemesia strumosa, Petu- 
nia, Rhodanthe Manglesi, Schizanthus, Thun- 
bergia alata, Torenia Bailloni, and Torenia 
Fournieri. It is not too late for Lilium aura- 
tum, while beside this you may grow Lilium 
longiflorum, as its white trumpet-shaped blos- 
soms are always admired, and also Lilium 
speciosum Kreetzeri, and L speciosum rubrum, 
with white and deep pink flowers respectively. 
Gladioli, too, may be grown for the sake of 
variety, while the flowering Cannas must on no 
account be omitted. They may be obtained 
from most dealers in the shape of dormant 
rhizomes, which, if potted at once will grow 
away freely, and with liberal treatment will 
flower more or less throughout the summer and 
early autumn. These Cannas are one of the 
most useful classes of plants that we have for 
the amateur. Plants that can be increased by 
cuttings for the greenhouse ater on are nume- 
rous, but the following are some of the best: 
Abutilons, Agathzea ccelestis (Blue Marguerite), 
Coleus, Fuchsia, Heliotrope, Lantana, Salvia, 
Plumbago capensis. One-year-old tubers ot 
Gloxinia can be obtained in a dormant state at 
a cheap rate, and grown cool will flower towards 
the latter half of the summer, while much the 
same may be said of the Achimenes, whose 
little rhizomes need to be put half-a-dozen or so 
in a pot. ] 

Malmaison Carnations.—I have some Malmaison 
Carnation plants, which the gardener left in frame till 
lately, when he repotted them. As these plants never 
have more than one or two faulty blooms, will you kindly 
give me some hints as to culture, and also treatment of a 
few cuttings of same, which are still in the frame? My 
greenhouse faces south, and is very warm —NORMAN. 

[After being repotted it will be well to remove 
the plants to your greenhouse, the principal 
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thing to avoid being over-watering. Nothing 
is said as to compost. Malmaison Carnations 
do well in loam, leaf-mould, and grit, two 
parts of the first being not too great a pro- 
portion. After the potting new growth should 
at once follow, and the principal stems ought 
to spindle for bloom. Let abundance of air 
reach the plants—a close atmosphere is sure to 
bring insect pests, and when once such areallowed 
to get a firm hold faulty flowers result. Do not 
sprinkle the leaves with water. The practice is 
all too common and the ‘‘bloom” is thereby 
washed off the leaves, making the same an easy 
prey to aphis. A warm greenhouse should suit 
these plants admirably—they like sun and, as 
has been noted, plenty of air. With regard to 
water, very little is required during dull 
weather; in fact, at all times it is best to 
let the soil be on the dryside. Anything in the 
shape of sourness of soil will quickly destroy 
the tender rootlets and throw the plants into 
bad health. Avoid powerful fertilisers. Clear, 
weak soot-water is excellent as a stimulating 
agency when the bloom-spikes are advancing. 
Cuttings require a little warmth at this time of 
the year to make them root. If placed in a box 
about 6 inches deep, with a couple of inches of 
light mould, and a sheet of glass to cover the 
top, a simple propagating-case is made. They 
also root readily if each cutting has a handful of 
Moss tied to the base, the Moss being regularly 
moistened. ] 

Growing Crotons.—I bought a Croton plant last 
November. I keep it in a house always at 60 degs. I had 
not had it long before very nearly all the leaves fell off. 
Would you tell me the cause? The house is kept moder- 
ately moist. Any hints on their culture would oblige— 
CROTON. 

[The cause of your Croton-leaves dropping is 
undoubtedly a severe check of some kind, pro- 
bably owing to the plant having been kept 
warmer before it came into your possession 
than afterwards. A minimum temperature of 
60 degs. is quite sufficient for Crotons, but, of 
course, they must be inured to it. Where 
Crotons are grown in quantity for sale they are 
often grown in.a good deal warmer structure, 
with a large amount of atmospheric moisture in 
order to keep down red-spider, which, if it gets 
a hold, quickly causes the leaves to drop. 
Another possible reason of your Croton-leaves 
dropping is that the plant might have suffered 
from a chill after leaving the structure in which 
it was grown before coming into your possession. 
In the neighbourhood of London the heavy 
sulphur-laden fogs sometimes experienced during 
the winter will cause many Crotons to drop 
nearly all their leaves in a few days, but youare 
not likely to to be troubled in this way. In all 
probability as soon as the spring advances your 
Croton will push forth new leaves from the 
upper portion, but remain bare at the base. 
Then when the top has lost its succulent char- 
acter and become partially woody it may be 
taken off as a cutting. For this purpose a 
length of 5 inches te 6 inches should be allowed. 
The base must be cut off clean, and two or three 
of the bottom leaves removed for the purpose of 
insertion. Then put the cutting moderately 
firm into a small pot of sandy compost, and keep 
close and shaded till rooted in as warm a struc- 
ture as you have at hand, if with a little 
bottom-heat so much the better. Briefly speak- 
ing, Crotons require for their successful culture 
and the acquirement of their brightest tints, 
plenty of heat, atmospheric moisture, and light, 
being shaded only from direct sunshine during 
the hottest portion of the day. A mixture of 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould with a little 
sand will suit them well. ] 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the *‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us wm any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea, 


Moreover, to the sender of the greatest number 
of che said photographs accepted by the Editor 
and reproduced in the paper during the current 
quarter a further Prize of Three Guineas will 
he gwen. 

The prize winners this week are: 1, Mrs. A. 
Bayldon, Oaklands, Dawlish, Devon, for ‘‘Group 
of Liliums ;” and 2, Mrs. A. K, Wykeham- 
Martin, Parton, nr. Swindon, for ‘‘ Arches of 
Hops, Clematis, etc., in kitchen garden.” 
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ROSHS, 


ROSA ALBA, 


Rosa ALBA is a very old Rose, having been 
introduced from the west of Europe in the year 
1597. There it is found growing wild, and 
botanists believe it to be a hybrid between 
R, canina and R. gallica. There is certainly a 
marked resemblance to both species in the stiff, 
erect growth, but R. alba differs largely from 
all other species in the whitish appearance upon 
the upper part of the foliage. The beauty of 
single Roses appeals to all lovers of Roses. 
This particular species was freely exhibited last 
season, which indicates that it is a reliable kind 
cang a hot summer, and I cannot see why it 
should not be made the basis of some valuable 
hybrids, in the same manner as R. Wishuriana 
is being employed. The varie- 
ties grouped with R. alba are 
not numerous, but there are 
three or four lovely gems that 
every garden of any preten- 
sions should possess. Take 
for instance the charming Ce- 
lestial or Celeste, with its 
delicate flesh-pink buds and 
blossoms ; the buds, although 
small, are every bit as pretty 
as a Tea Rose bud; or the 
Maiden’s Blush, which devel- 
ops into such a huge busb, and 
is met with on every hand as 
one journeys through the 
villages and hamlets of our 
land. Then there is Félicité 
Parmentier, a Rose one is 
compelled to admire, not 
merely on account of its fresh- 
ness of tint, as charming as a 
Sea Anemone, but also for the 
exquisite formation of its 
double blossoms. 


Some botanists place R. 
pomifera with the group R. 
alba, while others claim it 
for the villosa section. It 
greatly’ resembles R. alba in 
foliage and wood. The blos- 
som is very insignificant, but 
the glorious showy scarlet and 
orange tinted fruit when the 
plant has been well grown is 
beautiful in the autumn, each 

lobose hep resembling a 
rown Bob Gooseberry, so 
elongated and hairy are they. 
Our Scotch friends say that 
the Jacobite or Prince Charlie 
Rose is a form of R. alba, 
having two rows of white 
petals, and they even assert 
that the original bush is grow- 
ing in the gardens of The 
Grange at Edinburgh. 

Rosa. 





MANURING ROSES FOR 
EXHIBITION. 
(REPLY To “ EnTHUSIAST.’’) 


WE could have told you better 
how to manure your Ruse plants 
if you had informed us as to 
the treatment they have re- 
ceived and how the soil was 
prepared before planting. If it 
were p: ssible to cultivate Roses or other subjects 
by giving them so much of one chemical manure 
and so much of another, everything would be 
easy, and there would really be nothing left for 
the grower to do but apply the ingredients. 
But there are numberless items to consider, and 
soils differ so considerably that it would be 
impossible to yive any definite instructions. 
Ose thing is certain, and that is Roses require 
liberal supplies of phosphates to develop the full 
beauty of their blossoms. Nitrogenous manure, 
if in excess, compels the plants to make coarse 
wood and foliage. It is freely conceded by our 
best Rosarians that well-decayed farmyard 
manure is the best for Roses, that from the 
Ppiggery being preferred. Weshould advise you 
to be very careful how you use artificial 
manures. Bone-meal is excellent for Roses, and 
it provides a good lasting fertiliser. If we were 
about to prepare a plot of land for Roses, we 











should have it trenched about 2 feet deep. Into 
the bottom layer of soil, in addition to a good 
layer of farmyard dung, we should incorporate 
some basic-slag. Apply this at the rate of 
about 4 lb. to the square yard. When planting 
apply a handful of bone-meal to each tree, 
mixing the meal well with the soil. A light 
dressing of well-rotted manure should be placed 
on the surface in November soon after the plants 
are set out, and this should be very lightly 
forked inin March. It is a great mistake to 
keep manure on the surface from March to June, 
fo. this tends to deprive the soil of air and sun- 
shine, which are beneficial. On hot soils a mulch- 
ing of cow-dung in June is extremely beneficial, 
but on heavy soilsa much lighter mulch should be 
given. When the plants show their flower-buds 
liberal applications of liquid-manure should be 
given, say about twice a week, until buds show 





Rosa alba, 


colour, then they should be withheld. An excel- 
lent liquid-manure can be made by putting into 
a good-sized cask } bushel of fresh cow-manure, 
about { peck of fowls’-dung or guano, some 
wood-ashes, about two shovels full, and one 
shovelful of bone-meal. Fill the tub with water 
and apply the liquid about half strength. The 
cow and fowls’ manure should be put into porous 
bags before placing them in the cask. Another 
excellent plan for applying manure to Roses is 
to give a heavy application in liquid form 
during December and January. Give two appli- 
cations at intervals of two or three weeks, and 
from 1 gallon to 2 gallons per plant. Night 
soil mixed with pond water and poured on the 
surface is another splendid fertiliser. Allow 
the rains to wash it down, then lightly fork up 
the soil after pruning. Many Rose growers 
find the following recipe a good one, especially 
where any difficulty arises as to the obtaining 
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of farmyard manure, It is known as Tonks’ 
Manure. The recipe is as follows : Superphos 
phate of lime 12 parts, nitrate of potash 10 parts, 
sulphate of magnesia 2 parts, sulphate of iron 
1 part, sulphate of lime 8 parts. Apply in 
February, } lb. to square yard, and another 
light dressing in May. When applying liquid- 
manures do so after rain, or if the weather be 
dry, give a good soaking of plain water first. 
In reply to your third query we should say do 
not give chemical fertilisers to newly-planted 
Roses. The liquid-manure, as advised, will be 
best. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Marechal Niel Rose (Sow'hsea).—If a 
Maréchal Niel Rose be planted in good loamy 





| walk to the sloping roof over the bay windows. 








soil, the border for it being well prepared, you 
would find a small glasshouse, 
feet by 6 feet, would soon 
be filled. Once this Rose is 
well established it often sends 
up shoots 10 feet long. We 
should not like to hold out to 
you hopes of much prcfit re- 
sulting from growing this 
Rose, as much depends on the 
nature of the border prepared 
for it and the general treat- 
ment. You should excavate 
a hole fully 3 feet broad each 
way and 20 inches deep. Then 
fill it with half turfy loam 
and one half good garden soil, 
with which is mixed a fair pro- 
portion of well-decayed man- 
ure. The Rose should be 
hard cut back sv soon as 
planted to induce it to break 
strongly, then it will flower 
well the following year. Roses 
under glass very scon become 
much infested with green-fly 
or aphis, and fumigating with 
Tobacco-smoke is often need- 
ful, besides giving the plant 
frequent syringings. This 
Rose, beautiful as it is, blooms 
once in the year only, and 
then in a house with heat in 
April, and without heat in 
Mayor June. But the crop of 
flowers is soon over. When 
all are cut the branches should 
be cut hard back to compel 
new ones to be made each 
season. These in the autumn 
may be shortened back about 
one-fourth. Plants are to be 
had in pots, no doubt, locally, 
or from many of our adver- 
tisers. When planting turn 
out of pots and loosen the 
roots first. Make the soil of 
the border very firm. A lamp 
such as you name will help 
to keep up the temperature 
of your house a few degrees, 
but heat is not wanted for the 
Rose, as it will flower better 
without it. Lamps give heat 
according to their size, and 
. are most unreliable in hard 
weather. 

Roses for pillars and 
chains,.— I shall feel much obliged 
if you will give me your advice 
on the following point: I am very 


, anxious to plant some pillar Roses in front of my 


train them across the 
I propose 
to put Oak postsinto the lawn abou 9 feet apart, and Iam 
advised to plant Crimson Rambler and suchlike Roses 
against them, but should prefer Teas or Hybrid Teas. Are 
there any which would be suitable? I want to train them 
along chains from post to post as well as over the walk. 
5 feet, to the roof.—PIERRE COcHET. 

[We think you have been well advised to 
plant the Rambler Roses for the purpose 
required, especially as the aspectis north. One 
cannot have hardy Rambler Roses of a perpet- 
ual character bearing the beautiful blossom of 
the Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses made to order. 
We hope raisers will turn their attention to 
producing an autumnal-blooming race of Ram- 
bler Roses without the loss of the extra vigorous 
habit the summer kinds are noted for. We 
should advise you to plant alternately a Ram- 
bler Rose and one of the Tea, Noisette, or 
Hybrid Tea tribe, so that your pillars and 


house against pillars, and to 








































































chains would not be entirely devoid of blossom 
inthe autumn. The freest-growing and hard- 
iest of these latter tribes are Reine Marie 
Henriette, Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Souvenir de. Mme. Joseph Metral, 
Jaune Desprez, Marie Robert. Réve d’Or, 
Climbing Devoniensis, and Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria are wonderfully vigorous, 
but, we fear, not sufflisiently hardy for 
position. Reine Olga de Wurtemburg is a 
grand kind, but not very free as an autumnal 


Six other excellent kinds that would clothe the | 


pillars but would not reach far beyond are 
Longworth Rambler, Mme. Bérard, W. A. 
Richardson, Waltham Climber No. 1, Pink 
Rover, and EK. Veyrat Hermanos. The best 
Ramblers for your purpose are Crimson Ram- 
bler, Aglaia, Thalia, Flora, Psyche, and Félicité- 
Perpetue ] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


LATE BLOOMING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
In making a statement like this heading it is 
desirable to give an idea as to what is termed 
late. I observe the Editor noted this in the 
answer given ‘‘ Kilworth” at page 630. Accord- 
ing to my experience, those that bloom natu- 
rally before the middle of December should 
not be considered late kinds. There are only 
a few that come under this heading. Few as 
they are, they deserve to be grown, and 
although one can hardly expect them to be so 
fine as midseason kinds, yet this is compensated 
for by their value at this dull season. It is 
worthy of notice, as one visits gardens in 
autumn, to see the enormous quantity grown to 
bloom up to the middle of December, and in the 
same gardens to note how few there are to be 
seen after Christmas. To me the late ones have 
the most value, from a cut-flower point of 
view. This year I have grown fewer plants for 
early and midseason blooming and increased the 
late blooming ones in proportion. Needing 
but a few distinct colours, I have grown only a 
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limited number of sorts. Cullingfordi, Julie 
Lagravere, W. H. Lincoln, and Golden Gem, 
with late rooted plants of Mrs. Weeks, gave 
me an abundant supply till the end of the year. 
From this time till the end of January I had a 
good supply from late rooted and late pinched 
plants of Golden Gem, L. Canning, Princess 
Victoria and its yellow sport, and the good old 
Charles Carey. Last year I struck none of my 
late blooming sorts till the middle of March. 
when a portion of the stock was rooted in 





60 pots, potting them off in the usual way when 
ready. At the end of April another batch of 
cuttings was pub in, three or five cuttings in a 
3-inch pot. These were placed in a close frame 
till rooted, then exposed to the open air. When 
the pots were full of roots these were potted 
into their blooming pots—6-inch and 8-inch— 
keeping them in an open place. These were 
pinched while in the 3-inch pots, and not after. 
At the end of May I put in a few more, this 
time five cuttings in a 4-inch pot. When 
rooted and the pots full, these were transferred 
to 6-inch and 7-inch pots, according to. the 
sorts, allowing them to grow on without stop- 
ping. By growing in three batches I had very 
dwarf plants, some plants of W. H. Lincoln 
being not more than a foot high. These gave 
some nice even-sized blooms, and came in useful 
early in January as plants for house decoration. 
With L. Canning I have only had moderate 
success, and shall not grow it again. Princess 
Victoria was fine, giving good blooms up till 
February 8th, and it is a good grower. Last 
year I had a yellow sport from this. I increased 
it all I could, and find it is fixed, is a 
counterpart of the white form, and a great 
acquisition. For giving an abundance of single 
white blooms during January and February I 
cannot find anything to equal Charles Carey. 
It is a vigorous grower, and from five to seven 
blooms are borne on a shoot. Golden Gem 
varied much in colour this year from pinched 
plants and those allowed to go unpinched. 
J. CROOK. 





The three largest crimson Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,—What are the three largest and 
finest crimson Chrysanthemums suitable for growing six 
blooms per plant for exhibition, John Shrimpton and 
W. Seward excepted? 

[The two sorts mentioned by you are of easy 
culture, which cannot be said of some of the 





newer crimson sorts, However, under good 
culture plants of the sorts we mention below 
should develop fine blooms for exhibition. A 
grand flower is H. J. Jones, a rich deep crim- 
son, which develops its blooms on a very long, 
stiff flower-stalk. It is also rather late. Stop 
the plants about mid-May, taking up the re- 


| quired number of growths from this point, and 
the | 


you should then be able to retain buds from the 
middle to the end of August. From this bud 
selection good blooms should develop. Lord 
Cromer is another handsome sort, with large, 
rather flat flowers, developing petals of good 
width and a rich bright crimson, with a striking 
golden reverse. This plant also requires good 
culture, and to ensure the development of buds 
at a convenient period stop the plant about the 
end of the third week in May, treating it simi- 
larly to that first named. A very promising 
deep crimson is the Hon. W. F. D. Smith. 
Pinching last week in May and retaining first 
crown-buds will answer the purpose of this plant. 
If plants can be obtained in a healthy and 
vigorous condition, they may be pinched to- 
wards the end of March and second crown-buds 
retained. By this method of culture the crim- 
son colouring should be much more effective. 
This latter method may be applied to each of 
those enumerated. ] 





ORCHIDS. 





Growing Cattleyas and Dendrobium.—Will 
you kindly give me cultural directions for growing + the 
following Orchids?—Cattleya intermedia, Cattleya gut- 
tata Leopoldi, Dendrobium speciosissimum.—CRASSINODE. 

[Cattleya intermedia, the so-called C. guttata 
Leopoldi, and Lelia purpurata are found grow- 
ing together in their native habitats. It is 
through the intercrossing of these that the two 
sections of the natural hybrid Leelio-Cattleya 
elegans are produced, so that if ‘‘ Crassinode ” 
has any of these doing satisfactorily he will 
have sufficient guidance to enable him to culti- 
vate the varieties mentioned in his query. 
Almost without exception the above-mentioned 
varieties grow best when placed in baskets or 
shallow pans, in which they can bs suspended 
from the roof, and are thus enabled to obtain a 
fair amount of light. They do best in the warm 
intermediate-house, in which the temperature 
should be about 60 degs. in winter. No 
doubt your plants are imported.ones, and will, 
therefore, possess the vigour that generally 
characterises such. These should have baskets 
sufficiently large to hold the plants comfort- 
ably. Too much potting compost should be 
avoided. When a few large pieces of crocks 
have been placed at the bottom of the basket 
the plant should be set in the centre, then work 
more broken crocks among the roots, and fill in 
the remaining space with a compost consisting 
of two parts peat and one of Sphagnum Moss, 
pressing moderately firm. A% soon as the new 
growths get well away from the base the plants 
require a liberal amount of root moisture, but 
only sufficient should be afforded at first to 
retain a plump condition of the bulbs. Water 
with rain water. When the growths are com- 
plete and the plants have passed out of flower 
very little root moisture will be required, but 
the moisture in the atmosphere must at all 
seasons be retained. Dendrobium speciosissi- 
mum is one of the most charming of the ever- 
green section of Dsndrobiums. From the end 
of February until the middle of October this 
section should be grown under the same con- 
ditions as afforded to stove plants generally. 
Daring the remaining months the plants take 
their prolonged season of rest.. D. speciosissi- 
mum should be grown in baskets, in a compost 
of equal portions of peat and Sphagnum Moss. 
Daring the growing season it requires an 
abundance of heat and moisture both at the 
roots and in the atmosphere, little water being 
required while the plants are at rest. Strong 
light at all seasons of the year is necessary. | 








o- As many o, the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘*GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of eirher 
“STovE AND GREENHOUSE Puants,” ‘* THE 
VEGETABLE GARDEN,” or ‘Tun ENGLISH 
FLowER GARDEN” to the sender oy the most 
useful or interesting letter or short article pub- 
lished im the current week’s issue, which will 
be marked thus *,* 
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FINE-LEAVED PLANTS 


IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


Tuusn, especially in a favourable season like 
the last, form one of the most interesting and 
striking features of the whole garden. The 
plants in many cases will thrive in the mixed 
border, but where space is available we should 
certainly give them a sheltered spot where the 
sun shines without intermission the whole day, 
as the leaves soon suffer in an exposed place, 
getting torn and bedraggled. Having then a 
sheltered position, the next question, and one 
equally important, is soil, This must be deep, 
light, and rich. If the existing soil is fairly 
good, dig it deeply, incorporating plenty of well- 
decayed manure and leaf-mould. If, on the 
other hand, it is poor and gravelly, the only 
course open is to remove it to the depth of 
18 inches, or, better still, 2 feet, and replace 
with a compost consisting of equal parts light 
rich loam and well-decayed manure. Some 
persons may think this too troublesome and 
costly, but unless treated well fine-leaved 
plants are very poor. 

-In hot, dry weather water must not be 
forgotten. Watering is very seldom done 
thoroughly when it has to be fetched in cans ; 
it also takes much time and labour. _Where- 
ever practicable a hose should be used, and 
there will be no need to hold it in the hand all 
the time. A wooden stand can easily be made 
to hold the rose, and the only attention required 
will be to remove it to a fresh spot every half 
hour or so. Keep the surface soil loose with 
the Dutch hoe, and if there is any rotten manure 
at hand, add it as a mulch. Most of the plants 
that are suitable may be easily grown from 
seed, which can be sown early in March in heat. 
Care must be taken not to give them a check at 
any period of their growth, and they must be 
carefully hardened off before planting out in 
June. 

The following plants are most suitable: 
Ricinus, or the Castor-oil plant, and Wiganda, 
should always be grown on account of their fine 
foliage ; Nicotianas, for the beauty and fra- 
grance of the flowers ; Cannas, dwarf and tall, 
indispensable for their foliage and flowers ; 
Solanums, some for their berries, others for 
their ornamental foliage ; Zea Japonica varie- 
gata, the variegated maize, a most graceful 
and striking variety. The way in which they 
are planted must be left to the cultivator, but 
they must not be crowded, and I think it may 
be safely said that those who have been used 
to grow a few of the above plants in the mixed 
border will hardly know them under this 
special treatment. F, B. Bricr. 

Goathurst, Bridqwater. 


DELPHINIUMS, 


Tue Delphinium is one of our noblest herba- 
ceous perennials, and affords a splendid colour- 
display in the height of summer with its 
towering flower-spires, sometimes as much as 
9 feet in height, ranging in tint from palest 
blue to almost purple. When arranged in 
masses at the back of wide borders and thrown 
into high relief by the foliage of evergreen or 
deciduous trees at some little distance, the 
colours disposed so that they gradually merge 
from deepest to palest shades, the effect is 
satisfying and restful. For Delphiniums to 
attain the fullest perfection they must be 
afforded liberal treatment. The bed in which 
they are planted should be deep, 2 feet 6 inches 
being none too great a depth, and richly 
manured, while a mulch of hot-bed manure in 
the early summer, copious supplies of water 
during dry weather, and periodical applications 
of some liquid fertiliser, will be found to 
materially add to their vigour. It may be said 
that Delphiniums grow and often bloom fairly 
well in shallow, dry soil without any of the 
attention above recommended, and that the 
plants may sometimes be s:en flowering well 
during a dry summer, when their companions 
in the border are exhibiting a marked loss of 
vitality. Though the Delphinium is a long- 
suffering plant that will make a shift to grow 
and flower under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, it is always seen at its best if 
accorded every aid to robust growth. Well- 
nurtured clumps sometimes throw up as many 
as six dozen flower-spikes, but to attain such a 
result the plants must have a deep and rich 
soil and must not be unduly crowded. Spaces ; 
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of from 2 feet to 3 feet should be left between 
the plants if they are intended to form an 
unbroken mass or line, as their growths will 
soon fill the intervening gaps. Where borders 


) &re of suthvieur width to accommodate a double 


/or treble row of plants, those of the front or 
middle row, as the case may be, should be 
laced. in front or the spaces left between the 
gees plants. Delphiniums when in full 


growth need supports, but these should be | 


arranged thoughtiully, nothing looking so bad 
as the numerous tall flower-heads tightly 


| bunched together in a confused and sheaf-hke 


mass and bound closely to an all too conspicuous 
stake. The central support should not be 
higher than the base of the lower flower-spikes, 
and this may be supplemented by lighter, 
green-painted Bamboo canes loosely looped to 
the central stake by tarred twine. Arranged 








their object, will be practically inconspicuous. 

SEASON TO PLANT.—The best time for divid- 
ing and transplanting Delphiniums is the spring, 
when they have made about 3 inches of growth. 
The clumps may then be lifted and divided 


/with a sharp knife, and the sections at once 


planted in a rich, porous compost and placed a 
trifle lower in the soil than was the case in the 


| site they have been removed from, care being 
| taken that they do not suffer from lack of 


moisture during dry weather. Clumps may be 
allowed to remain undisturbed for three seasons 
if the soil has been well enriched in the first 
instance, after which division and remaking the 
border are advisable in order to ensure con- 
tinued vigour. Cuttings may also be made 
|from the old plants if the flower-spikes are 
removed as soon as the blossoms are past, when 
growths will be pushed out from the outer 
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portions of the clump that may ba taken off 
with a heel and potted singly in friable soil, 
| bringing them on ina frame until established, 
and theu either planting out or potting on for 
permanent planting in the following spring. 
Autumnal division is oftentimes recommended, 
but, where this method is followed and severe 
weather sets in shortly afterward, the sections 
fail to become established before the winter is 
upon them, and at the return of spring are in 
such an enfeebled condition that much valuable 
time is lost even if they do not perish entirely. 
| Seedlings are readily raised by sowing the seed 
as soon as ripe in boxes of light soil, or it may 
| be retained and sown in the open ground in the 
following April. The seed sometimes fails to 
germinate freely, occasionally remaining dor- 
mant for some months before starting into 
growth. While Delphiniums are invaluable for 





Delphiniums, 


| in this manner the supports, while fulfilling , distant effect they lose no charm when closely 


examined, so beautiful are the individual blos 
soms, while for indoor decoration, as is evidenced 
by the accompanying illustration, a few giant 
flower-spires arranged tastefully in a tall jar 
create an exceedingly artistic effect. Of late 
years such a host of new varieties, both single 
and double, has been introduced that it is diffi 
cult to make a selection. ‘he old variety 
Belladonna, though not of the most robust 
habit, is still unapproached in the delightful 
light blue of its blossoms, though Cantab, a ver) 
strong-growing variety with Cambridge-blue 
flowers, is. perhaps, nearest to it in tint, and is 





well worthy of a place in any collection. Three 
good whites, a new colour in Delphiniums, have 
been introcuced during the past few years, 
these being Beauty of Langport, Primrose, 
white, with yellow eye ; and Princess of Wales, 
white, with b‘ack eye. eV alee 


‘| glaucous, deeply-cut foliage. 


- 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Incarvillea Olge.—Will this flower the same year 
as sown? Should it be treated as a hardy plant or as a 
half-hardy plant ?—SomerseEt. 

(No. Treat it as a half-hardy plant, and under favour- 
able conditions it shou'd flower the second year. | 


Boltonia latisquama. —Will this flower the same 
year as sown? If so, must it he sown out-of-doors or 
treated as a half-hardy plant ?—SoMERSET. 

(Treated as a half-hardy plant and planted out as 
soon as is consistent with safety, your Boltonia should 
bloom the same year as sown; but the display will not be 
equal to that on established plants. ] 


Hunnemannia fumarizfolia.—I have just had 
some seed of this sent me from the Cape. As I am told iti 
is a very pretty thing, I am anxious to grow it success- 
fully, 80 am writing to ask if you will kindly tell me how 
to treat it, and whether it should be grown under glags or 
out in the open ?—BuTLEr. 

[This beautiful and graceful plant with yellow 
flowers and rich orange anthers belongs to the 
Poppy family, and somewhat resembles an 
Eschscholtzia, It is a native of Mexico, whence 
it was introduced to European gardens over sixty 
years ago, grows 2 feet to 3 feet high, and has 
It is not quite 
hardy, and is not altogether suitable for open- 
air culture, unless in very warm seaside 
gardens on the south coast. It must be treated 
as a half-hardy biennial, and be continually 
renewed by seed, which ripens freely, and 
which should be sown as soonas ripe. Care 
must be taken not to throw away the seed-pans 
or pots too soon, as the seed often lies in the soil 
for some months before the seedlings appear. } 

Raising Anemones.—Having a quantity of Ane- 
mo..e-seed —St. Briyid—1t should begratrful to know when 
to sow it and when the seedlings would flower? Is it 
better to plant bulbsof Anemone St Brigid, fulgens, apen- 
nina, or treat them as annuals, sowing each vear as recom- 
mended for Anemone coronaria in GARDENING, 1885 ?— 
A. HARBEN. 

[You may sow the seed now as soon as the 
weather and the condition of tne soil admit. 
Sow in drills in open and sunny spot, in good 
yet perfectly drained soil. Sow thinly in drills 
1 foot apart, so tnat the seedlings will have 
room to develop. All you can do this season 
when the seedlings apyear is to keep the ground 
free of weeds, the soil well stirred between the 
rows, and so forth. By the end of their grow- 
ing season the largest tubers should be of 
flowering size, and may be transplanted to 
more permanent positions. You cannot treat 
these as annuals, for che reason that the seed- 
lings will not flower in the first year. But in 
future you may help in this direction by sowing 
the seed as soon as quite ripe, and if this is 
adopted each year you will possess a youthful 
and vigorous strain, and ample supplies of 
flowering roots also. ] 

The Crown Anemone (A. coronaria).—I shall be 
obliged if you will tell me if Anemone coronaria will stand 


cool greenhouse treatment? I have had some in the open 
two years, but they have not bloomed.—O. L. Roy.g. 


[Yes, this Anemone is very useful under 
glass, and given cool treatment produces 
exvellent results. It is, of course, too late now 
to hope to start and give the tubers a fair trial, 
but you may certainly lift some clumps from 
the garden and transfer these bodily to pots 
with little disturbance, and await the result. 
Such behaviour as you complain of in the open 
is not uncommon, and is only either obviated or 
modified by lifting the tubers and giving them 
a good drying after flowering. In some 
instances insufficient care is bestowed in tle 
iziaal planting, the tubers being dropped intu 
holes in any kind of soil What these things 
require is a good depth of fairly rich soil and a 
perfect drainage. In the case of clay, or even 
very heavy, tenacious loam, the drainage is not 
sufficiently rapid for these plants; the result is 
they lie cold and wet when the reverse should 
be the case. In such conditions the tubers 
quickly deteriorate. ] 

Unsatisfactory Pampas Grass, —I have a 
Pampas Grass, which has been growing in the same situa- 
‘ion on the lawn for many years. It formerly did very 
vell, but of late it has become very weak, and only sends 
ap one very poor blossom. Will you kindly tell me 
whether a good dressing of manure or leaf-mould would 
1o good, and, if not, what [ could do to improve its con- 
ition, and when the work would be best carried out if it 


needs transplanting? It has always been protected with 
Fern fronds in the winter.—A D. R. 


[You had better wait until the first week of 
April and then lift your plant, dividing it into 
everal parts, and replanting in well prepared 
ground The manure dressing onthe top would 
be useless in the present impoverished condition 
f the plant. This plant usually suffers from 
he roots getting into contact with a bad sub- 
soil, and when it is planted on the lawn, the 
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soil becomimg consolidated to the last degree by 
constant rolling, etc., renders it for such things 
as Pampas Grass almost impervious to air and 
water ; hence drainage is bad or imperfect unless 
these things have beenforeseen. The fact, too, 


to this view. 
then is to obviate this in the future—first, by 
digging out the soil and replacing it with fresh 
from another part of the garden. 
hole 2} feet deep and 3 feet across, then first 
put in 6 inches of clinkers, brickbats, or such- 
hike for drainage, next cover the drainage with 
turf sods, Grass downwards, and then fill in 
with enriched soil, say one barrowful of manure 
to four of soil, adding sand, grit, or charcoal to 
keep it open and porous, Raise the bed 6 inches 
or 9 inches above ordinary level, as the soil will 
assuredly go down. Over the above area plant 
your divisions of the Pampas, and if any vitality 
at all remains they will soon make headway in 
the new soil. If, however, the plant upon lift- 
ing appears worn out and devoid of some fresh 
root-fibre, you had best obtain young vigorous 
plants for so important a position, putting the 
old pieces in a reserve spot to recover if they 
will, | 
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Conservatory. —Forced shrubs will bea 
great help now in keeping the house bright, and 
will also add to its fragrance. The combined 
foliage in a well furnished conservatory is 
delightful, especiaily in winter. Lilacs, Indian 
Daphnes, Rhododendrons, Almonds, Deutzias, 
Prunus triloba, Azaleas (Indian, Japanese, and 
the rustica or pontica sections), may be had in 
good sized specimens. To fiil large houses we 
want large plants toaccomplish this well. Tree- 
Carnations make a lovely group, and few flowers 
are sweeter. This is the time to take cuttings. 
They strike freely in very light, sandy soil, kept 
in an even state of moisture. They should be 
potted off as soon as rooted into small pots, and 
kept in a warm, light house till the roots enter 
the new soil, and then have cooler treatment. 
The earliest Hydrangeas will now be showing the 
trusses of bloom at the ends of the shoots, and 
if required they will bear a temperature of 
55 degs. to 65 degs.; but green-fly must be 
looked after and destroyed as soon as seen, 
The Trumpet Lilies are subject to green-fly 
when throwing up the flower-spikes, and should 
be vaporised immediately, or the flowers may 
come deformed. Very often one has to be 
careful in introducing fresh plants to the con- 
servatory, a3 some houses attached to the 
dwelling-house cannot always be vaporised, and 
lofty houses are expensive to fill with the vapour 
of nicotine. The careful gardener will bear all 
this in mind, and needs no reminding of the 
trouble caused by insects if the application of 
the proper remedies is delayed. The vaporiser 
is a great help to the gardener, as it enables him 
to destroy his enemies with promptitude and 
almost without trouble. Cannas make useful 
conservatory plants, and may be started now in 
heat and grown on as strongly and rapidly as 
possible. In our district, except in very 
sheltered gardens in beds specially prepared for 
them, we cannot do much with Cannas outside, 
but they give quite a new feature to the con- 
servatory when grown well in good sized pots, 
Freesia refracta alba is now in bloom, and 
where the bulbs are large and have been well 
ripened by roasting in the sunshine the plants 
are effective, but should not be trained stifily, 
as they look best in good sized masses grown 
with a considerable amount of freedom; only 
support enough is used to keep the plants from 
falling over. 


Stove.—The propagation of such plants as 
are required should have attention now that 
healthy young shoots can be easily obtained. 
The requirements for striking cuttings are a 
brisk bottom-heat in a close frame or glass-case. 
If the conditions are suitable, nearly every 
plant grown will root from suitable cuttings, 
Gardenias, Euphorbias, Allamandas, Cleroden- 
drons, Begonias, : Poinsettias, and others, both 
winter and summer flowering, may be propa- 
gated now. Clean pots, abundant drainage, and 
peat.and sand pressed down firm will make a 
suitable bed for the cuttings. If the cuttings 
are placed in 5-inch pots they will root quicker 


Take out a | 
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if dibbled round the sides of the pots, but 
thumbs, or even thimbles, are used for Poin- 
settias, and many other things which do best 
without much disturbance of the roots. India- 
rubbers, Dracsenas, and Crotons will strike 


that your plant did well formerly lends weight | quickly in warm, moist Cocoa-fibre in a close, 


What you have to do in planting | 


warm frame, simply laid in the bed till the roots 


are just starting, and then pot them up and 
keep them in the frame till established. If bell- 
glasses are used in propagating, they should be 


wiped dry every morning, but in a close, warm, 
moist frame beli-glasses are scarcely required. 

Orchard-house.—The blossoms will now 
be getting prominent, and if the weather is 
mild free ventilation should be given, but chiefly 
from the upper part of the roof. Cold currents 
are always bad, and most houses are, or should 
be, constructed to let in plenty of fresh air from 
above. Later on, when the weather is warm 
and genial, Peaches will benefit from side air 
being admitted. Unlike Vines, the roots of 
Peaches are active during the winter, and 
must never be allowed to get very dry or the 
buds may drop. Hale’s Early, Royal George, 
Dymond, and Crimson Galande do well in pots, 
and Early Rivers and Lord Napier Nectarines 
are also very good. Cardinal Nectarine.is very 
early, and I have seen it do well in pots, 

Forcing in frames.—In country places 
where tree leaves can be had for the raking a 
good deal of forcing can be economically done 
in movable frames. The frame ground should 
be separated from the rest of the garden by 
hedges, for the sake of neatnesa and to shelter 
the beds from cold winds in spring. It 
vonderful how soon beds exposed to cold winds 
in February and March lose their heat if the 
place is exposed, but a hedge of Privet or Yew 
keeps the place snug and tidy and enables the 
beds to retain the heat, and saves labour in 
adding linings to the beds. A frame ground 
filled with frames at this season is most interest- 
ing. In these frames many kinds of vegetables 
may be grown, Strawberries also and Melons. 
Cucumbers and Green Ginger may be grown 
well. The Green Ginger is usually started in a 
warm-house and planted in a deep frame or 
pit in May, when some growth has been made. 
It comes on after Asparagus or some early crop 
of Lettuces or Potatoes. 

Pot vinery.—As soon as the Grapes are 
thinned more nourishment should be given. If 
the pots are plunged in a bed of fermenting 
materials, of which leaves form a considerable 
part, the roots will work through and find a 
good deal of support there, which, with liquid- 
manure twice a week or so, will suffice for all 
wants ; but if the pots are not plunged, a good 
way of feeding the Vines is to surround the 
pots with close wire-netting, and fill inside the 
uetting with turfy loam and manure, still 
further strengthened with artificial manure. A 
couple of pounds of Clay’s or Canary Guano will 
be suitable. 

Harly Cucumbers.—The early plants 
will now be in active growth, and the main 
stem should not be stopped till within a foot or 
18 inches of the ridge. Some of the young 
shoots, if getting crowded, should be rubbed 
out, as nothing checks bearing so much as 
crowding. All bearing shoots should be stopped 
one leaf beyond the fruit. 

Window gardening.—Cuttings of the 
young shoots of Campanula isophylla will strike 
now in sandy compost. Old plants should be 
repotted, shaking away some of the old 
exhausted soil, and repotting in sweet turfy 
compost, made light with leaf-mould and porous 
with sand. 

Outdoor garden.—A very bright garden 
may be had by using tender annuals freely ; but 
to have them in flower early they must be sown 
under glass, where warmth can be given. 
When sown ina cold place the seeds are a long 
time in germinating, and the plants are often 
weakly, and some seeds fail to grow. Among 
the most useful things may be included Petu- 
nias, Ve benas, Ayeratums, Nicotianas (To- 
baccos), Balsams, Stocks, Asters, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, Lobelias, Salpiglossis. . Antirrhinums 
are very effective bedding plants, and may be 
had in separate colours, and if sown now under 
glass and pricked out in boxes they will flower 
early and last all the season, Pentstemon 
seedlings from a good strain treated in the same 
way make an effective bed, the larger the 


is 
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better. All the above are easily raised in heat, 
but should be moved out to a cooler place when 
the young plants are up, and when hardened a 
little prick them off 2 inches apart. When 
established harden off in cold frames, and plant 
out end of May. Start Dahlias in gentle heat, 
and either take off the young shoots as cuttings 
or cut up the roots later so that each shoot has 
a piece of tuber attached. These usually make 
the best and strongest plants. Roots of Salvia 


patens should be started in heat, and the ends’ 


of the young shoots taken off as cuttings when 
large enough. This is the brightest blue flower 
in the garden. Seedlings raised now will be 
large enough to be effective during the 
summer, 

Fruit garden.—A dressing of lime and 
soot will be beneficial on Strawberry-beds. 
will soon be necessary to protect blossoms of 
fruit-trees, especially Apricots and Peaches. 
There is nothing better or cheaper than fishing- 
nets. It may be necessary in some places to 
use a double thickness of netting. The nets 
should be strained tightly over poles which are 
firmly fixed under the coping of the wall. 
When Vines are in flower keep the atmosphere 
very buoyant, and use less moisture, but do not 
keep the house scorchingly dry. The condi- 
tions should be genial, and about eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon tap the rods with the hand, or 
use a padded stick, to distribute the pollen. Do 
not give front ventilation till the weather is 
quite settled and warm. It is a mistake to 
leave the fruit-bearing laterals crowded on the 
main rods, Crowded foliage is the prelude to 
small bunches and berries. Raspberries should 
be pruned back and trained, and before the dry 
weather sets in mulch with good manure to 
keep the moisture in the soil. Where possible, 
bush-fruits should be mulched, especially on 
porous soil. Cut autumn-bearing Raspberries 
down to the bottom. ‘The fruit is borne on the 
young canes of the present season. A tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. at night will be high enough for 
Peaches until the fruits are set and swelling 
freely. Vaporise if there are any aphides. 


Vegetable garden.—All seasons bring 
their own work, and February and March— 
especially March—are very busy months in the 
matter of sowing and planting. Sow only when 
the ground works cleanly is common advice, 
biit in dealing with very heavy land I have 
sometimes been obliged to use boards to avoid 
treading the land into a quagmire during a wet 
season, and in such cases it is well to save up 
some of the charred garden refuse, first passing 
through the sieve before covering the seeds. 
This also is excellent for covering. Potatoes in 
the drills. If used only in small quantities its 
effect will be seen later on. All forcing-frames 
must be covered at night. We have just passed 
through a cold wave, which has lowered the 
temperature of hot-beds, in some cases necessi- 
tating linings to Cucumber and other beds, for 
when a bed is once started it will never do to 
permit the temperature to drop much. Onions 
require a long season of growth, and should be 
sown at the end of February or very early in 
March. Where the Onion-maggot gives trouble 
sow in boxes in gentle warmth in February, 
and plant out in March, if the weather-is suit- 
able, or early in April. Sow more Peas; early, 
second early, and a.later kind may be sown at 
the same time for succession... Those who have 
no particular favourite variety may sow 
Gradus, followed by Autocrat, Walker’s Per- 
petual, and Ne Plus Ultra. E. Hoppay. © 


THE COMING WEHEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 





March 4th.—Small sowings are frequently 
made of such things as Lettuces, Radishes, 
Mustard and Cress, and Spinach. The last- 


named is frequently used as a catch crop between 


rows of Peas; in fact, we seldom sow Peas at 
this season without running one or more rows 
of Spinach between. Planted a lot of several 
kinds of Potatoes, including Duke of York, 
Puritan, and Ashleaf. These suit our soil, and 
with an occasional change of seed the crops are 
good. 
x 


March 5th.—Sowed main crop of Celery in a 
frame where there is a little warmth. Finished 


It . 
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sowing main crop of Onions and Parsnips. We | 
have raised a considerable number of Ailsa | 
Craig Onions in boxes in heat, and the plants 
are now ready to go out as soon as the weather | 
is more settled. The Onion-bed was dressed | 
with soot and salt, and later ona dressing of 
nitrate of soda will be given, picking a showery 
time. Asparagus has been sown and Seakale 
thongs planted. 

March 6th.—Sowed a few seeds of Early 
Milan Turnips, giving the ground a light dress- 
ing of wood-ashes and superphosphate. Shall 
sow again in a fortnight. Early Turnips are 
uncertain, especially if the season is dry. In 
planting Potatoes we generally reserve sites 
here, and for a row or two of Marrow Peas, 
marking the sites of the rows at each end with 
a stick, so that the Peas can be planted in 
succession at any time, and when cleared off the 
ground can be cropped with Celery. 


March 7th.—Pricked off Petunias, Lobelias, 
and Verbenas into small pots. Put in more cut- 
tings of Heliotropes and other plants of which 





more stock is required. These cuttings soon 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





TREE IVIES. 
Titz different climbing forms of Ivy are familiar 
to everyone, even to dwellers in large towns, 
but on these, until they have attained a large 
size, fruit may be sought for in vain, whereas 
what is known as the Tree-Ivies produce their 
berries freely when not more than a yard high. 
The origin of these tree or bush forms is this 
When a vigorous specimen of the common Ivy 
has reached the summit of a high wall, or the 
branches towards the upper part of a tree, it 
will lay aside its trailing or climbing character 
and develop into a shrub with thickened 
branches, plain instead of lobed leaves, and 
clusters of blossoms, which in their turn are 
succeeded by berries, green at first, but almost 
black when ripe. If cuttings or grafts are taken 
from these portions they retain their bush-like 
form, and remain so for the rest of their 
existence, with in some cases an occasional 
tendency to push forth trailing shoots. Cuttings 


Fruiting branches of Ivy. 


root now in the hot-bed. Potted off various 
sub-tropical plants which have been raised 
from seeds. They will be grown on in heat for 
the present to have strong plants to put out early 
in June. Sowed more Sweet Peas outside. 
Earthed up and put sticks to Sweet Peas sown 
in autumn. 


March 8th.—Made up another Mushroom- 
bed in house. Exhausted beds aré cleared 
promptly and the spaces filled up at once. 
Manure for new beds is prepared in an open 
shed near. Salt is mixed with the tepid water 
given to the beds when required, but only about 
an ounce per gallon is used. Pruned the Roses 
on an early south border. We want these to 
flower early. The general collection will not be 
pruned before end of month. 


March 9th —Thinned early Grapes on pot- 
Vines. Arich top-dressing has been applied, 
and liquid-manure will be given when required. 
Top-dressed Cucumbers in bearing. This is 
done often now as the white roots work 
through. Stopping and tying are usually done 
in mornings and evenings during the season, 
as the houses are very hot in the day when 
the sun shines. 





of the Tree-Ivies do not strike nearly so readily 
as those of the common climbing kinds ; still, 
it is the best way to propagate them, as if 
grafted, which is usually done, on to a strong- 
growing climbing kind, the shoots from this last 
below the graft are apt to give a good deal of 


trouble. All these Tree-Ivies are of slow 
growth, but for some purposes this is 
an advantage rather than otherwise. They 


are, in the garden, valuable in many ways 
—first, as ordinary evergreen shrubs, that 
retain their richness of colouring throughout 
the year. They may as such be planted 
towards the front of a belt or mass of shrubs, 
while they form a pleasing group on a small 
lawn or some similar position. Next, on some 
of the bolder forms of rockwork they are just 
at home, and grown in pots they are extremely 
useful where dark and draughty corridors, 
porches, and balconies have to be kept 
furnished at all seasons, while few subjects 
resist cold draughts so well as the dark green, 
leathery leaves of the Ivy, added to which the 
berries in their season impart quite a distinc- 
tive feature. The fact that Ivies will thrive in 
spots too heavily shaded for many plants is a 
great point in their favour, When in draughty 





_| desired several of the Lilies are available, and 
‘| though their period of blooming is but short, 
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or dusty spots an occasional syringing is very 
necessary, but ina general way the simplest of 
treatment will suffice for them. When planted 





in a bed or clump on the lawn e 
perhaps, be taken to 
appearance, but this can be avoided by planting 
afew bulbs of some kind amongst them. The 
slender shafts of Hyacinthus candicans, with 
their profusion of drooping blosso1 
ticularly appropriate, 1 if 


xception 
I 


their rather sombre 
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the different Gladioli form a brilliant feature 
when at their best. Besides the ordinary Tree- 
Ivy, known botanically as Hedera Helix arbor- 
escens, there is one with yellow berries (fructu 
luteo), another in which the leaves are edged 
with white (argenteo marginata), while a fourth 
kind (aurea) has the foliage suffused with gold 
to a greater or less degree. There is also a 
tree variety of the large-leaved Hedera canari- 
ensis, but the last to mention, and perhaps the 
most striking of all, is H. Regneriana arbor- 
escens, characterised by large heart-shaped 
leaves, unusually thick and’ firm in texture, 
while the colour is of an intense deep green 
r 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Compact shrubs.—Could you tell me of one or two 
evergreen shrubs (flowering or not) which resemble in 
growth, compactness, and foliage the Euonymus, and are 
of quick growth and cheap? Are Elwagnus longipes and 
Physalis Franchetti shrubs of such a kind?—H. §. Sronr- 
LEIGH. 

[The round-leaved Laurel (rotundifolia), Ber- 
beris Aquifolium, Berberis Darwini, Osmanthus 
illicifolius, and Phillyrea Vilmoriniana might 
suit you. lagnus longipes is a deciduous 
shrub, which reaches a height of 6 feet, and 
bears in some districts Cherry 
Physalis Franchetti is a herbaceous subject, 
sometimes called the Chinese Lantern plant, 
from the large, inflated capsules which contain 
the seeds. 
red colour. ] 

Rubus deliciosus,—I have a fine plant 
deliciosus, and as I am removing from 1 
about next September J should lik 
Would that be too early in the season toremove it? If so, 
could I propagate a plant from it now to pot up, so as to 
be able to move it at any time? My plant has thrown 
a number of strong shoots from the base. Would it be any 
use to divide the plant at the root? Rubus deliciosus is 
such a beautiful plant that I wonder it is to be 
seldom in private gardens, I would go to some trouble to 





-like fruits. 









When ripe they are of an orange- 










preserve it.—A. D. R. 

[You will be able to transplant 1 
readily in September ; indeed, you could hardly 
select a better time. If, however, your plant is 
old, and undisturbed for some years, you may 
take two chances instead of one by replanting 
now some young suckers from it that you will 
find readily detachable from the base. It i 
really a delightful plant. ] 

Moving Laburnums.—Should young Laburnun- 
trees on transplanting be pruned like fruit and other trees 
in order to make shapely and well-balanced heads? Would 
it hurt to transplant a red Thorn standard tree (stem 5 
9 inches high), of four years’ old growth, and a whi J 
leaf Holly-tree, 9 feet high? Is it perfect 
and, if so, should the jagged roots cut clean at the er 
and unbroken ones set in their entirety 7—H. S. Svonn- 
LEIGH. 

[If necessary, the young Laburnums should be 
pruned like fruit-trees in order to lay the 
foundation of a good head. It is difficult to 
advise with regard to the transplanting of the 
Thorn and Holly, as so much depends upon the 
consistency of the soil and the length of time 
they have been in their present quarters. If 
they have been frequently transplanted it might 
be done without injury, while on the other hand 
it might be a risky matter. In transplanting, 
jagged roots should be cut clean at the end, and 
unbroken ones planted entire. ] 


this qui 
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Some good shrubs.—Are the following sh 
pact and under 3 feet in growth, and perfecth: 
wintering outdoors? Which are the best in the 
or can you tell me of any cheap evergreen floweri 
in preference ?—Hypericum Moserianum, Weigela, Hy pert 
cum patulum, Deutzia giacilis, Choisya ternata, Spireas 
A. Waterer, astilboides, and palmata, Hydrangea panicu- 
lata grandifiora.—H. S. STONELEIGH. 

Hypericum Moserianum is a pretty little 

YE y 
deciduous shrub, about 18 incl gh, laden 
towards the end of the summer with compara- 
tively large golden Hypericum 
patulum is much in the same way, but rather 
taller and having smaller flowers. Weigela 
> =] ~ e ns - o 

grows 6 feet or 7 feet high. Deutzia gracilis 
grows from 2 feet to 3 feet high, and bears its 
pretty white flowers in the spring. Choisya 
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ternata will reach a height of 5 feet to 6 feet, 
and even more when trained to a wali, which 
protection it needs in many parts of the 
country. Spireea Anthony Waterer is a shrub 
2 feet high, bearing clusters of pretty red 
blossoms during the latter part of the summer 
and in the autumn. Spire. astilboides is a 
herbaceous plant (not a shrub), and the same 
applies to S. palmata. Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora will grow 4 feet or 5 feet high if 
pruned back hard every year, and much more if 
this is not done. Theonly evergreen among the 
above is Choisya teruata Cheap evergreen 
flowering shrubs of that height are difficult to 
suggest. The varieties of Pernettya mucronata 
might be kept to that height, while some of the 
hardy Heaths, particularly Erica mediterranea 
hybrida, are very pretty. ] 


Three good winter-blooming wall 
shrubs.—Pflants that bloom during winter 
are none too abundant, and some people think 
flowers cannot be had from the open during the 
last and first months in the year. The following 
shrubs were in full bloom the other day: Chi- 
monanthus fragrans is growing on a low south 
wall; itis full of flowers, and will continue for 
along time. Lonicera fragrantissima is also in 
bloom, and, although the flowers are by no 
means large, they will yet bo found valuable. 
Jasminum nudiflorum is also blooming freely. 


Evergreen hardy climbers.—Opinions 
will always differ as to the best plants that can 
be used for the walls of a house. Too many 
deciduous climbers are, as a rule, used. During 
the summer and early autumn months a very 
beautiful effect may be produced by their use, 
but in the winter months, when they have lost 
their foliage, they are far from ornamental and 
show the bare walls in all their nakedness. On 
the other hand, if subjects were employed that 
are always green a quite different appearance 
would be given during the winter. Some of the 
Ivies are almost indispensable for giving variety 
and are unsurpassed for quickly covering a large 
space. Garrya elliptica is a very hardy ever- 
green climber, not at all particular as to aspect, 
as it will grow freely and produce its handsome 
catkins in abundance anywhere, including the 
north side of the house. Cotoneaster and the 
various varieties of Cratzegus are not only ever- 
green, but attractive in winter, owing to the 
highly-coloured berries, which are treely pro- 
duced. LEscallonia macrantha is also a suitable 
plant. Many other handsome evergreen clim- 
bers might be named, but if Maynolias are 
included with the above, sufficient will have 
been named to give a charming variety and a 
pleasing appearance to the house all the year 
round. If desired, the deciduous climbers may 
be grown in less important places, where the 


loss of their foliage in winter will not be ans 


eyesore. 


Rhododendron-seed,—I have had some Rhodo- 
dendron-seed sent me from the neighbourhood of Darjeel- 
ing, from altitudes ranging from 6,000 feet to 11,000 feet. 
Ishould like to know how and when it should be sown? I 
have also some blue Poppy-seed from Darjeeling. Would 
the same treatment suit ib?—E. W. W., Galloway, N.B. 

{Rhododendron seed being so minute requires 
especial care in sowing. Whether pots or pans 
are employed they should be well drained and 
filled to within 3 inch of the rim with a mixture 
of peat and silver-sand, which has been passed 
through a sieve with }-inch mesh. This must 
be pressed down firmly and made quite smooth, 
after which water it through a fine rose, and 
while the surface is still moist sprinkle the 
tiny seed thinly thereon, and cover with a very 
slight sprinkling of the same compost. Then 
lay a pane of glass over the pot or pan, and place 
ia the warmest and shadiest part of the green- 
house. If sown at once the young plants should 
make their appearance ina couple of months, 
and when large enough to handle must be 
pricked off. For this prepare the pots or pans 
as for sowing, and dibble the young plants 
therein, taking care not to overcrowd. They 
will in this way stand over next winter, after 
which they may be potted singly into small pots. 
These Rhododendrons grow but slowly during 
their earlier stages, in proof of which we may 
mention that exactly two years ago we received 
seeds of Rhododendrons from the same district 
as yourself—Darjeeling—and the plants are now 
from 2 inches to 6 inches high, the tallest being 
R arboreum. They have been kept in the 
greenhouse. The Blue Poppy (Meconopsis) 
prefers a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, The 


seeds being larger will not need a pane of glass 
laid over the pot or pan, while the young plants 
will grow much quicker than the Rhododen- 
drons. When they are large énough to handle 
prick them out into other pots or pans, still 
keeping them in the greenhouse. As they 
develop gradually harden them off, and in the 
summer plant out in a fairly cool, moist spot. ] 


FRUIT. 


PROTECTION FOR WALL FRUIT-TREES. 


FRUIT-TREES on walls, especially those with 
southern aspects, will now be swelling up their 
bloom buds. As long as the buds remain folded 
up they are in little danger of injury from 
frost, but directly the petals expand they 
should have some sort of protection. It is 
towards the hours of sunrise that the frost is 
most intense, and the damage is done in a very 
short time, especially when, after showers of 
sleet or rain, the sky clears, and fro.t follows 
while the blooms are still wet. The first fruit 
to need protection is the Apricot, being quickly 
followed by Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, 
Plums, and Pears. When one goes to the 
expense of building good walls, it is as well to 
make them as perfect as possible by adding good 
wide glass copings. The next best thing is fine 
meshed fish-nets, put on in double or treble 
thickness, and kept clear of the trees by long 
poles set in a slanting position, and to which the 
nets can be firmly tied to prevent wind waving. 
If severe frost threatens, a few flat evergreen 
branches hung from the top of the wall greatly 
add to the shelter. In country districts flat 
branches of Spruce Fir may be obtained from 
trees growing in shady woods. I have seen 
good crops of fruit secured in very bad seasons 
by the aid of these simple but very effective 
shelters, which should be put on directly the 
blooms begin to expand, but not removed until 
the trees are well covered with foliagein May. 
Gosport. -J. GRooM. 


BLACK CURRANTS. 


WexE I restricted to one variety of Black Cur- 
rant I should choose Lee’s Prolific. It cropsabun- 
dantly, and the fruit is very large and of splendid 
quality Other good varieties are Dunnet’s Cham- 
pion and Black Naples. To grow Black Currants 
well the yround must be trenched or deeply 
dug and well enriched with horse, cow, or pig- 
manure. Plant the trees 4 feet apart all ways, 
and make the soil firm, finally mulching them 
with short manure. As Black Currants fruit on 
the previous year’s growths, thinning these out 
so as to admit plenty of sun and air and shor- 
tening extra long shoots is all the pruning they 
require. Black Currants like plenty of mois- 
ture, a) d the, finest trees I ever saw grew in a 
low-lying garden close toa river. In such posi- 
tions, however, the bloom sometimes gets 
injured by frost. If the trees are copiously 
watered with liquid-manure several times during 
summer the siz3 and quality of the fruit will 
be much improved. Most amateurs allow their 
trees to become too crowded, with the inevi- 
table result that the fruit is small and poor in 


quality. C. R. 


Pruning newly-planted Vines.—I have put up 
a vinery, 18 feet by 12 feet, running east and west, with 
inside and outside borders, I have the inside one made as 
directed in GARDENING, and planted with two Buckland 
Sweetwater and two B. Hamburgh fruiting canes, They are 
7 feet long, 1 inch in girth. Should I cut them back or 
let them come away as they are? Ihave the opposite side 
staged Could I grow Tomato or other plants on it ?— 
BEGINNER. 

[You should cut down your Vines in order 
to promote as vigorous a growth as possible 
during the summer. You will not err in short- 
ening them to one-half their length, or more. 
[f your house has a low front, you may reduce the 
rod to the point where it reaches the first wire of 
the roof trellis. It is not safe to cut Vines now, 
because, with the first excitement of the sap, 
they will bleed from newly-made cuts. It is 
better to disbud at this season to the point 
named, and, when there are leaves to absorb the 
sap, cut the cane back, as then there is no 
further danger. You could grow Tomatoes and 
other plants in the house until the Vines cover 
the roof, which will not be for a season or two, 
and even then shade-loving plants can be 


accommodated, Stop your Vines when they 
have grown to 5 feet or 6 feet ; this is sufficient 
for this year. ] 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


The Vine-weevil.—i am very much molested with 
the Vine-wrevil among my Ferns. Lintend to repot them 
all this montn. Would you kindly advise me as to the 
safest and best way to get clear of them ?—GrorGr SPENCE, 

[When repotting your Ferns you should be 
careful to pick out all the grubs There is 
practically no other way of destroying them, for 
insecticides that would reach and kill the grubs 
would also injure the plants. The weevils hide 
themselves so carefully during the day that it 
is almost impossible to find them. At night 
they come out to feed, but they drop off the 
plant at the slightest alarm. If possible, lay 
the plants or Ferns that are attacked on their 
sides on a white sheet whilst it is still light, 
then in an hour or so after dark examine the 
plants carefully and give them a sharp shake, 
holding them so that if the weevils fall they 
will drop on to the sheet and not into the pot, 
where they would be difficult to find. Merely 
throwing the light on to the plant will often 
make the weevils fall. When Vines are 
attacked, as they often are, the sheet must be 
spread under the Vine before the light is 
brought in. Tying little bundles of hay or dry 
Moss to the stems and canes is useful, as the 
weevils find them convenient places to hide in. 
They should be examined every morning.— 
Eg Fach S| 

Grub in Lime-tree.—I am sending by this post a 
piece of wood cut from a Lime-tree, and in which is a 
grub which has eaten the wood, as you see. I have had 
two young standard Apple-trees killed by this same grub, 
w? ich completely ate away the heart of the stem, causing 
them to break off. I am anxious to know what grub it is, 
and if anything can be done to stop it attacking the 
Apple-trees in future 7?—LinA CUNINGHAM. 

[The grub in the piece of the branch of a 
Lime-tree that you sent is the caterpillar of the 
‘*Wood Leopard Moth” (Zeuzera esculi), a 
well-known and by no means an uncommon 
pest, attacking a considerable variety of 
difterent trees, among them the Apple, Pear, 
and Quince. Whena branch begins to wither 
or show any signs of ill health it should be care- 
fully examined, and if a hole is found from 
which a certain amount of moisture and some of 
the droppings of the insect are exuding, it is 
certain that there is some wood-boring insect at 
work, and most probably it is this caterpillar 
that is doing the mischief. Sometimes there 
are two caterpillars in the same branch, one 
above, the other below the hole. An attempt 
should be made to reach the insect with a sharp 
pointed wire If this is effected the wire will 
show signs of it having pierced the insect. If 
it cannot be reached in this way, it should be 
stifled by injecting paraffin-oil or Tobacco- 
water into the hole with a small, fine-nozzled 
syringe, immediately closing the hole with a 
well-kneaded piece of clay or some cotton wool, 
or tow should be soaked in tar or paraffin-oil 
and pushed into the tunnel made by the 
caterpillar as far as possible, and the mouth 
tightly plugged with clay. Of course, the most 
effectual way of destroying this insect is by 
cutting off the branch and splitting it open, but 
this cannot be done when the stem is attacked. 
The parent moth is a large insect, rather more 
than an inch in length, and measuring 2} inches 
across the open wings. It is one of our most 
elegant insects; the head and forebody are 
covered with a thick white pile, the latter being 
ornamented with black spots. The body is 
covered with a thick black down, with a white 
fringe to each joint. The wings are long and 
white, with pale brown veins ; between every two 
there is a row of bluish-black spots The 


moths are usually found in July or August,— 
ated 





“The English Flower Garden.”—Thoroughly 
revised, with fuil descriptions of all the hest plants, trees, 
and shrubs, their culture and arrangement, beautifully 
lustrated. Mediwm 8vo, 15s. ; post free, 153. 6d. 

‘ The same, in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco—for 

liorary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all book- 
sellers, etc. 
“Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published, Whatever 
success I have made as a-landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. [t not only teaches good garden- 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.” 
—J. W. Exuior, Pittsburgb. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A tenant's fixtures,—I fixed two wire netting 
frames in my garden, fastening them to a Wall by screws. 
I am leaving the house at Lady-day, and my landlord 
objects to the removal of these frames. Is he entitled to 
do this? He also objects to the removal of a number of 
edging tiles which I have placed around some flower-beds. 
Is he within his rights ?—Constrant Reapur, O. B. 


{I think that both the edging stones and the wire frames 
may be removed, as it is evident that both were attached 
but lightly to the freehold, the one for utility, and the 
other for ornamental purposes.—K_ OC. T.] 


Purchase of goods—damage during 
delivery (A. W. L.).—As your letter 1s 
endorsed ‘‘ private,” its contents are not here 
inserted. You do not say so, but it is evident 
that the article was to be delivered, carriage 
free, by the sender, and therefore there is no 
doubt that he is the party liable, and that you 
have no claim against the carrier. A notice 
printed on the package that all goods are sent 
at owner’s risk does not relieve the sender from 
liability ; to relieve him from such liability 
there must be a distinct stipulation that the 
delivery is to be at the buyer’s risk, and the 
stipulation must be brought to his notice. 
Your proper course is to withhold payment 
until the damage is made good, or until the 
allowance is made for the cost of repairing the 
damage.—K. C. T. 

Notice to determine market garden 
tenancy.—In your issue of Feb. 16, page 677, you say 
that a market gardener is entitled to a years’ notice. Is 
this requirement peculiar to Envland, and, if so, isit given 
by statute or by custom? Does it apply in Scotland, and, 
if so, under what statute? Scotch agricultural tenants 
holding from year to year are entitled to only six months’ 
notice (Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1883, section 
28); and the Market Gardeners’ Compensation (Scotland) 
4.ct, 1897, which is to be read as part of the Act of 1883, 
eoutsins no provision as;to notice. A reply will oblige— 
DELTA. 

[The provision in question is peculiar to 
England (and Wales), and it is statutory. 
By sections 61 and 54 of the Agricultural 
Holdings (England) Act, 1883, a market garden 
held on a yearly tenancy is a holding to 
which that Act applies, and by section 33 
of the Act, as explained and defiaed in the 
case of Barlow v. Teal, where there is no 
written contract as to the notice to be given to 
determine a tenancy from year to year, a year’s 
notice expiring with a year of tenancy is 
necessary. So that in England, where a 
market garden is held upon a yearly tenancy 
and there is no written stipulation or contract 
as to notice, a year’s notice is necessary. The 
law of Scotland is different, and, although I 
make no pretension to a knowledge of Scotch 
law, I may say that the statement in your 
query is perfectly accurate, and that the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation (Scotland) 
Act of 1897 does not, in this respect, in any 
way affect the Act of 1883.—K. C. T.] 


Notice to quit.—On Dec. 23, 1899, I too possess on 
of a shop at the yearly rental of £13. but, to suit my land- 
lord’s convenience, on April 6, 1900, I paid rent from 
Dec. 23 to that- date, and in October, 1900, I paid half a 
year’s rent, and received notice to quit on April 6, 1901. Is 
the notice good, or am I entitled to notice expiring in 
December? I have no written agreement whatever.— 
CONSTANT READER, T. G. 

{The notice you have received is good, as no 
matter whether there was or was not when you 
took the shop an understanding that the tenancy 
should be yearly from December 23rd, it is 
evident that if there was such an understanding 
the tenancy was surrendered by verbal arrange- 
ment in April, 1900, for a yearly tenancy from 
April 6th In the absence of any definite agree- 
ment at the time of letting to you, or subse- 
quently, the case falls within the rule that, 
where a tenant enters during the currency 
of a term of tenancy and pays rent to the 
end of the term and afterwards half-yearly, 
his tenancy is presumed to have commenced, 
not at the date when he entered, but at the 
commencement of the term up to which he has 
paid broken rent. In the town from which you 
write, yearly tenancies are customarily from 
old Lady-day (April 6th), and so the presump- 
tion, both of law and from the facts of the case, 
is that you took the shop for the period ending 
April 6th, 1900, and thenceforth from year to 
year, the rent from the first to be at the rate of 
£13.a year. To prevent misleading any corres- 
pondent it may be as well to point out that 
under certaincircumstanves the presumption may 
be the other way about, as where the customary 
year is from Lady-day, and the tenant enters in 
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May and pays broken rent up to Michaelmas, 
when a tenancy from Lady-day may be pre- 
sumed —K, C. T.] 


Noticetoquit allotmentlands(W 3B). 
—In response to the request made in the reply 
to your former question (page 585, December 
29th), you send further information, but only a 
part of what was asked and the part that is of 
least moment. The position appears to be 
thus : Some ten years ago certain land, which 
vested in one, K, as trustee under a will, was let 
by K to R, but nothing is stated as to the terms 
of the letting, and it does not appear whether 
R personally occupied the land or whether he 
sub-let it in allotments or gardens to anumber of 
tenants. R died, at a date not given, and ‘his 
widow handed over the land to the members,” 
by whom I suppose is meant the allotment 
tenants. Whether they were previously in 
occupation of the land and the tenancy of R was 
assigned to them collectively by R’s widow, or 
what was done, does not appear. But it is said 
that ‘‘ the transaction was done by K through 
the secretary of the members,” which seems to 
mean that by arrangement R’s widow sur- 
rendered her tenancy and the land was let, 
probably on the same terms, to a committee 
acting for the allotment tenants, or perhaps 
direct to the tenants themselves. It is clear 
that there is a committee who manage the allot- 
ments and collect the rents, but whether the 
whole of the rent received is paid over to K is 
not stated, and it may be that only a part of 
the rents collected is paid to K and the remainder 
is devoted to management and other expenses. 
In the latter event, the land is evidently let to 
some committee, trustee, or intermediary, and 
is not let direct to the occupiers. On page 585 
you were asked to state under what circum- 
stances the lands were let, and whether to the 
committee or the occupiers, but you have failed 
to give any reply, although, as an allotment 
tenant, you must know the facts. All that you 
say is that the tenants have no written agree- 
ments. You were asked to state, if the com- 
mittee were the tenants of K, whether they 
held upon a written agreement, and if so, what 
were its terms? You give no answer to this 
question. You stated in the former question 
that the rent was paid quarterly, and that your 
year ended in November, and you were asked to 
give further information as to the rent, but you 
have not given the information. You were 
asked to state the size and number of the allot- 
ments, and you say that there are now thirty- 
three, and the area of each is 16 square yards. 
Is this correct? In the previous question you 
stated that there were greenhouses on the allot- 
ments, but if you put a greenhouse on an allot- 
ment of 16 square yards you will nearly cover 
the land, as 16 square yards means (say) 8 yards 
by 2 yards, or 4 yards by 4 yards. Perhaps 
you are in error and the allotments are 16 yards 
square, in which case each will contain 
252 square yards. The point is not really mate- 
rial, but I suppose the plots will be 16 yards by 
15 yards, or thereabouts, so as to be very nearly 
8 perches each, and twenty plots would make 
anacre. You asked if you could be compelled 
to give up possession at three weeks’ notice 
without compensation, and the reply is that you 
cannot be compelled so to do unless the land is 
let by K to the committee or to some interme- 
diary upon a written agreement expressly 
providing that the tenancy of the whole or any 
part shall be determined by such a notice. If 
it is so let by K, then on the service by him 
of such a notice on the committee, the allot- 
ments tenants affected by the notice must 
give up possession when the notice expires. 
If the land is not let to the committee on a 
written agreement, the question as to notice 
must be decided by reference to the terms on 
which the land is let. You say you pay rent 
quarterly, but that is not sufficient to indicate 
the nature of the tenancy. If let without a 
written agreement, at so much per quarter, the 
tenancy is quarterly and may be determined at 
the end of any quarter by notice given on the 
first day of that quarter, but certainly not by 
three weeks’ notice When answering your 
previous question, I told you that if you gave 
full and complete information, a short plain 
answer would suffice, but as you have withheld 
the information required, it has been impossible 
to give you either a plain or a short reply,— 
Be. OPE. 
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CORRESPONDENOH. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evitor of Garpgntna, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of ‘late, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Annuals under a north wall (Lavedan).—Sow 


in the second week in March Nasturtiums in variety, Mig- 
nonette, Marguerite Carnations, Candvtuft, Nemophila, 
Shirley and other Poppies, Dianthus Heddewiggii vars., 
Eschscholtzia in variety, etc. Tuberous Begonias, yellow 
Calceolarias, Tufted Pansies, Asters, and Celosias mav all 
do well, but these would have to be procured in plants 
somewhat later. 


Clematis in tub (Bginner).—Yes, of course the 
tubs must be effectually drained by boring some holes in 
the bottom, and over this a layer of broken crocks should 
be placed. Then, cover these with turves, the Grass side 
downwards, and fill with a mixture of two thirds loam to 
one third leaf-mould, witha little manure and rough sand. 
Such a compost will suit the Clematis well. 


Basket plants (Binton). — Tuberous Begonias, 
single, Fuchsias, the largest of the single, as—e g., Lord 
Roberts or General Gordon, and the Ivy-leaved Pelargo- 
nium Souv. de Chas Turner. All these are showy, 
free-flowering, and effective. You may for variety 
intermingle some variegated Grass, such, for instance, 
as Dactylis glomerata elegantissima, a little of this 
around the sides being of material assistance. 


Climbers for north wall (A. D. F.).—The 
Clematis will grow and flower, but Jess well than in a 
westerly position. All the small leaved Virginian Creepers 
sucreed, also Clematis viticella alba and rubra, Lonicera 
aureo reticulata, Crategus Pyracantha, Jasminum nudi- 
florum, J. officinale album, Lupinus arborevs, Euonymus 
radicans variegatus, etc. You could also try Clematis 
Jackmani and its variety superba, while some of the 
deciduous Magnolias often do well in out-of-the-way 
places. 

Making a garden path (Oz/ord).—With the 
exception of cinders or sand, neither of which you would 
like to have for a path tc sit upon, there is nothing cheaper 
than gravel. To make a dry path, excavate 6 inches deep 
at the sides and 9 inches inthe centre. Put in 4 inches 
depth of any sort of brick or clinker rubble, well beaten 
down, on that coarse gravel, and then finish off with fine 
gravel, well levelled and rolled All other material will be 
doubly or trebly expensive. But as you will want to sit 
on the place only in warm weather, why not have it of turf, 
which is less costly, can be kept very uice and firm with a 
lawn mower, and be far nicer to sit upon than gravel or 
bricks. Of course, if the path had to be very much used, 
then there would be too much wear for turf. 


Plants for arches ( &inton).—We know of nothing 
so suitable as Ivy-leaved Pelaryoniums, particularly if you 
could obtain some rather leggy and, therefore, tall plants 
of these, likewise some single Fuchsias, stood by the arch 
in pots on each side. Sweet Peas would assist to an early 
bloom, and you may also sow and hold ir readiness the 
trailing Nasturiiums, the small Canary Creeper, and the 
green and vari gated forms of Cobea scandens Apart 
from these are Passion-flowers that are easily raised and 
likely to be of service. By embracing a variety of such 
things, and growing the several subjects on under glass to 
a good size, it may be possible to fill up the gaps as they 
occur, and thereby obtain a succession of good flowering 
plants. 


Chrysanthemums, Japanese - Anemone 
and single of easy culture (Amateur).—John 
Bunyan is distinctly the better of the two Japanese- 
Anemones you mention. It is a very fine flower, having 
light yellow guard petals, high, deeper yellow disc, good 
habit, flowering midseason. It is regarded as one of the 
best sorts of the type. Miss Annie Holdenis also an indis- 
p2nsable midseason small-flowered single variety, and you 
may well discard the other sort you mention in favour of 
this one. It is a canary-yellow sport from Mary Anderson, 
which is the best among the singles with small flowers. 
The plant is dwarf and bushy, and develops blossoms of 
perfect form, Cut in sprays they are exquisite for decora- 
tion. 

Climbing Rose for north wall (7s. Doyne).— 
You would find Cheshunt Hybrid an excellent red Rose for 
this aspect, also Gloire de Dijon. Both of these Roses 
would continue flowering during the summer and autumn. 
Two good fast-growing climbers from the non-perpetual 
Roses are Flora and Félicité-Perpetue. The former has 
charming fiesh-pink double flowers of fair size, and it has 
also beautiful reddish wood and foliage ; the latter is, per- 
haps, the loveliest of white climbing Roses—each flower a 
perfect little rosette. These are rather quicker in growth 
than the first two named, and for a short time are objects 
of great beauty when well developed and in full bloom ; 
but their season of bloom is very fleeting. 


Carnations, classification of (A. J. H.).—The 
Malmaison Carnations can be classed with the Tree or Per- 
petual types, but they do not bloom so well in the winter 
as these. They may be best described as spring flowering, 
The Tree-Carnation is grown for winter flowering. It 
commences to bloom when the summer varieties are over, 
and will keep up a succession until April and May. Good 
varieties are Winter Cheer, scarlet ; Mrs. Moore, white ; 
and Miss Joliffe, pink. The Marguerite Carnation is an 
annual. Sow the seed in the esrly spring, and the plants 
will bloom freely in the late summer in the openair. You 
may lift from the open ground and transfer to the green- 
house, where they will keep up a succession of bloom. 
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Manuring flower-beds (Enthusiast ).—For grow- 
ing hardy annuals soil should not be too highly enriched, 
or Otherwise growth may essive and flowers few. 
If your manure has been lying for a month and been kept 
moist it should be in a partial state of decay, and thus be 
in very lition for use. Any animal manure is 
better if it has been turned two or three times, to allow its 
crude elements to escape before it is applied to ground, 
than is the case if applied when quite fresh. But fresh 
manure is good for surface mulching. You should give 
your beds for annuals a very moderate dressing at once, 
and get it dugin. It will then become more decomposed 
upable of utilisation by the plants, whilst the ground 
ed down than will be the case if the 
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manuring and digging do but just precede the sowing of 
seed. 

Pruning Roses planted in November 
(W. #. Grantham).—The climbing Roses should be shor- 





tened back to one third their length. You would not 
obtain much blossom the first season. There would prob- 
ably be a few flowers in the autumn. The Austrian Brier 
Harrisoni and the red Provence will require no pruning 
beyond jus® tipping the shoots. Magna Charta, Duke of 
Edinburg Duke of Teck should have their growth 
left about sto 15 inches in length, pruning back 
the other eight varieties to within five or six eyes of their 
base. All these Roses, save the climbers, will be sure to 
bloom during the summer. If you do not prune the 
climbers you would obtain some small blossoms, but the 
plants, instead of making new growths that would be 
retaine 1eir full length next season and provide the best 
uld simply bloom from the small laterals. Of 
1e they would make new wood, but it is ad- 
foundation be laid early if you desire to 


plant with flowers well dispersed all over the 
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see a shapely 
branches. 

Chrysanthemums for cutting (Amateur).—If 
you can obtain good, healthy stock of a yellow sport from 
La Triomphante you would find this satisfactory. There 
are many prettier sorts than those named by you, and of 
these we name a few that are more likely to answer your 
purpose: Source d’Or, orange-terra-cotta, is probably 
already known toyou, and no collection should be without 
it. There is also a rich yellow sport from the last-named, 
which is a decided acq ion, Soleil d’Octobre is alovely 
















Cc low, good alike for large as wellas medium-sized 
i A grand deep crimson is William Seward; a 





x crimson being John Shrimpton. A 
er is Annie Clibran, the parent plant of 
Mlle. Lacroix, than which there is no 
Both are bushy and free-fiower- 
Louise Leroy is also a chaste white variety, 

nt rather tall. Lady Selborne, pure white; Yellow 
Selborne, rich yellow, 5 from the last-named ; William 
nson ; and Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve, 
None of those above described are 





sort. 
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Circular bed for Tea Roses (Amateur).—Tea 
Roses prefer a light, gritty soil, but this can be overdone. 
As you say the soilis very deep, though light, we should 
advise you to take out 2 feet of it, then into the bottom 
place a layer, 2 inches or 3 inches thick, of good cow- 
manure. With part of the soil thrown out mix an equal 
quantity of good loam, and about one-fourth of the total 
bulk of good well-rotted farmyard-manure, or that from 
the cow-shed or piggery would do a3 well. A little bone- 
flour is also.a helpful and lasting fertiliser for Roses, and 
this should be well incorporated with the soil at the rate 
of a handful to each plant. Procure the plants on the 
Brier, seedling or cutting. As to varieties, Mme. Chauvry 
iz lovely ; but it is rather vigorous, therefore should be 
placed in centre of bed and the growths supported by short 
stakes. If you donot care for this arrangement we should 
advise you to discard the variety and replace with Gus- 
tave Regis. Ofthe other kinds you name, Mme. Falcot, 
Marie Van Houtte, and Mme. Lambard would oe first-rate, 
but Comtesse de Frigneuss and Jules Finger would be 
better replaced with Mme. Hoste and Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. March is a good month for planting Tea Roses. 
Prune them rather hard the first year. When planting, 
dip the roots of the bushes into thin mud prior to placing 
them in the ground. 

TREES AND SHRUBS 

Diseased leaves (Lily ).—The decaying spots on the 
leaf of the Kangaroo Vine you sent are caused by some 
fungus, but is not in a condition for me to be able to 
name it. Would you at once kindly send a few more, 
when I might be able to tell you what itis? Though the 
plant may at present be healthy, it must suffer more or less 
from its leaves being attacked in this way.—G. 8. 8. 

Evergreen climbers (4 Beginner).—Evergreen 
climbers suitable for such a position are limited almost 
entirely to Ivies, ¢f which there is now such a large 
number, that by visiting a nursery where a speciality is 
made of hardy shrubs you might readily make a selection 
of kinds that will suit your purpose. 


FRUIT. 

Cherries failing (Whiteheart).—When you tell us 
hat your Cherry-tree, one of the white Bigarreaus, 
refuses to retain its fruit, which falls so soon as formed, 
and that the wood growth is strong, we find in that fact 
the cause of the trouble of which you complain. Your 
tree needs root pruning, and that you should do at once to 
cause a check to wood production, and thus secure greater 
strength in the buds, which at present seem to be defi- 
cient in pollen. Open a trench 4 feet from the stem round 
the tree, throw it out 2 feet wide and as deep, cut clean off 
all roots, and grub under the ball of soil and roots to find 
any that go d and cut tHose also. Then fill up the soil 
1e top a mulchoflong manure. That pro- 
2 the tree to fruit next year, 


awberries and weedy ground (J. A. M.). 












































—In ing you the advice we did with respect to planting 
Straw! ies On ground much infested with Couch Grass, 
we had not then any knowledge that you have so many 
plants in a nu -bed that must be put out into a per- 
manen posi ym soon, U the cir nstances we 
advise you, if 1 can obtain it, to give the ground atonce 
a top-dressi im ) the rate of half a bushel to 





the rod, If you could also add half a bushel of soot so 
much the better. Then have the ground well forked over 
deeply, burying and mixing the gas-lime, and picking out 
ce of root of the Couch Grass you can. Then at 
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once plant your Strawberries in rows 24 inches apart, the 
plants being 14 inches apart in the rows. They may not 
bloom this year, but should make fine plants and fruit 
freely next year. If you could give them later a mulch or 
top-dressing of manure it would help to keep down weeds 
The plants must soon be put out somewhere as advised, 


Fruits in season (W. Bridge).—Of dessert Apples 
you should plant Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pip- 
pins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, Rosemary 
tusset, and Sturmer Pippin, ripening in this order and 
over 2 long season; of cooking Apples, Lord Grosvenor, 
Warner’s King, Lord Derby, Bismarck, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, and Northern Greening. This is an early and 
late selection. Of Pears, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Pitmaston Duchess, and Easter Beurré 
should suffice. The best stewing Pear is OCatillac, which 
keeps good for cooking for several months. Of course, we 
cannot guarantee that all the varieties will do well so far 
north and in a cold position. Can you not give them on 
the north and east sides some shelter? We fear it will be 
of little use to attempt to grow cordon trees as you men- 
tion, unless you furnish some protection. Yes, you may 
begin planting at once. Do so with great care, not plant- 
ing deeply, and place a mulch of long manure over the 
soil where each tree is planted. 


Pruning bush fruit-trees (7. W. L.).—If you 
wish to keep your bush trees comparatively small you 
must cut back the weakest shoots on them now to two 
buds, the upper one being an outward bud. Cut back the 
stronger shoots to from five to six buds, and the leader 
shoots to from seven to nine buds; the cutting back 
should be regulated by the strength of the shoot. But 
there is danger with so much hard pruning that you may 
but cause the trees to reproduce strong fruitless shoots 
again next year. You must then adopt summer pruning 
—that is, cut back all shoots to about four leaf-buds 
towards the end of July, and when later the leading bud 
pushes a shoot, pinch that after two leaves have formed. 
Then in the winter cut back to two buds, and those should 
the following year become fruit-buds instead of wood- 
buds. If your trees have ample room thin out the weak 
shoots only, then just shorten back a few inches the 
strong shoots and leave those to produce fruit-buds the 
following year. Failing either of these practices, then 
you must root-prune your trees next winter. Send to G. 
Bunyard & Co., the Old Nurseries, Maidstone, for “ Fruit 
Farming for Profit,” price 23. 9d. That may suit you. 


Hessle Pear-trees not thriving (Practical).— 
Why not better describe yourself ‘‘ Unpractical,” if you 
have so little knowledge of garden work. Lift your four 
Hessle Pear-trees at once, throwing out holes 4 feet across, 
laying the top soil on one side, the bottom soil on the 
other, and quite 18 inches deep. Then place in the 
bottom any rough material you can get, such as old road- 
trimmings, turf, or any similar refuse. Oa that place 
6 inches, or even 9 inches, of the top soil, as the soil will 
settle down. Then replant each tree so that it stands on 
quite a small mound. Before replanting see that the 
roots, if at all bruised, have the ends clean cut witha 
sharp knife. Place over the roots some fresh soil, with 
which are mixed wood-ashes, soot, and a little very short 
old manure. Put a stake to each tree, then place round 
over the roots on top of the soil a mulch of long manure. 
If the summer be dry, give occasional heavy waterings. 
The variety is a great cropper, but the fruits are of very 
poor quality. If when they fruit you do not like them, 
you can have the stems grafted with a good variety. 
Clay soil suits some fruits, especially if planted shallow, 
as we have advised. We are constantly printing articles 
on pruning, etc., You should read carefully every week, 
as ib is impossible to give to everyone who asks a special 
article. 

VEGETABLES. 


Growing Mushrooms (Suffolk).—We have had no 
experience of peat-Moss-manure for the making of Mush- 
room-beds, but we should hesitate to use it for that pur- 
pose as it seems to possess elements that are less suitable 
for the development of the minute fungus-roots or myce- 
lium than are found in pure straw-manure. Even when 
applied to the soil as manure dressings it is best to let 
peat-Moss-manure lie in heaps and be two or three times 
turned to sweeten it-before itis used. You may in any 
case prepare some by turning it as it lies in a heap under 
cover some three times at intervals of four or five days, 
damping it if it gets dry, then making it up into a bed. 
Horse or stable-manure requires just the same preparation, 
but the longest straw must be shaken out first, and it may 
need as turned, occasionally, more damping. Beds out- 
doors are made up ridge-shaped, about 24 feet broad and 
as high, then spawned with pieces of cake coated over 
with soil, watered, then covered with a thick layer of 
straw litter. 


Tomatoes on front of greenhouse (Devonshire). 
—We understand you to ask whether ona brick wall, south 
aspect of your greenhouses, that is but 23 inches in height, 
you can grow Tomatoes if plunged in pots in the gravel 
path, which runs along in front. Certainly you can if you 
so deflect or bend down the plants that they can be nailed 
to the wall slantingly, so that if ons plant reaches in 4 feet 
from the bottom to the top of the wall obliquely, the next 
plant plunged in a pot 18 inches beyond will cover the wall 
above the lower part of the first plant, and in that way 
throughout will furnish the wall. The pots should be 
10 inches-across ; but why not take out the gravel 12 inches 
deep and wide, fill in with soil, then plant into that and 
thus save the expense of having pots? Some slates, tiles, 
or boards, should be placed upright in front to keep the 
gravel in place. In that way Tomato plants should do well, 
and the bending down of the plants would keep them from 
growing too grossly. 


Taking to a garden (Query).—Unless you were 
able fully to describe the general condition of your fruit- 
trees and bushes in your new garden, we cannot tell you 
what may need to be done to them now. If they seem to 
have been neglected and run wild, certainly they will 
need pruning and trimming, and that work should be 
done at once. But we advise you to call in a gardener to 
do that work, as unskilful hands may do much harm. As 
to the kitchen garden ground, if that is rough and has 
been neglected, your best course now is to get it well 
manured, and, so soon as the treé and bush pruning is 
done, to have it deeply dug over. Then you may at once 
gow early Peas and Longpod Beans, and in a few weeks 
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many other crops, such as other Peas, etc., Carrots, Onions, 
Parsnips, Turnips, Spinach. Plant out Cabbages and 
Lettuces, and then Potatoes, and so go on as the season 
advances until the entire area is well cropped. As to the 
Box edging, have it hard clipped in June, then in October 
lift it, hard prune tops and roots, then replant deep and 
more thinly, and you will soon have a nice edging, When 
Box is well cared for and hard clipped every year it makes 
the neatest of edgings. As to the results in crops from 
your garden, you should obtain, with good manuring, 
working, and cropping, a good quantity of vegetables ; 
but much depends on culture. Still, to produce a good 
quantity of Potatoes, etc , we think the garden is none too 
large, if every portion be well utilised, to give a family of 
six persons a constant supply. 





SHORT RHPLIES. 


C.—We fear your Azaleas have been attacked by thrips, 
this causing the leaves to fall. Examine the leaves, and if 
such is the case fumigate them, and if there is any red- 
spider syringe freely. You can sprinkle a little Standen’s 
manure on the surface.——M. W.—We cannot say, as the 
working hours vary in different districts.——Constant 
Reader.—We fear little will grow in the material you refer 
to. You might try a few Blackberries, but as you say 
Grasses only just grow, there is very little hcpe of any- 
thing succeeding.——B, Pugh.—Get ‘‘ Hobday’s Villa Gar- 
dening ” from this office, post free 63. 6d., which deals with 
what you want, we think.—Mrs. F. P. Middleton.— 
Apply to E. Lamprell, Brackley, Northants.——Y orkshire. 
—Your Cinerarias have been attacked by the Celery-fly. 
You will find the maggots at the back of the leaf. Pick 
them out with a sharp-pointed knife as no insecticide can 
reach them ——J, J.—Under the circumstances your best 
plan will be to start with a perfectly clean Vine. It is very 
risky to introduce the mealy-bug-infested Vine into the 
new houss.——Kate Miske.—See two articles on “‘ Tuberous 
Begonias” in our issue of Feb. 9, p. 657, and article on 
‘Lilium speciosum” in our issue of Jan. 5, p. 589. You 
ought to at once putin the cuttings that are starting from 
the bottom. If carefully taken off you can have them with 
roots, thesesoon becoming established and growing freely. 
—F. H. Ward.—The ground, we should say, wants 
draining, while the injury is aggravated by the proximity 
of the trees, the drip from which falls on the Grass.—— 
Dunelmian.—Any of the strong-growing Ivies should 
answer your purpose, but you will have to tack the shoots 
to the wall when you first plant. Kindly say what Clematis 
you refer to, and then we can help you.—— Hindles.—_The 
article you mention is manufactured, as a rule, locally. A 
great many are made in Sussex.——H. C.—See reply to 
your queries in the issue of Feb. 23, p. 691. Cut your 
Roses hard down so as to lay a good foundation.——Cow- 
boy.—Out them down to within a foot of the ground, so as 
to lay.a good foundation for future growth. If youdonot 
cut them down they will always be bare at the bottom, 
See reply to W. E. Grantham on this page.——Z7. W. H.— 
There are many books dealing with manures, Kindly say 
if the title you give is the name of the book, and we will 
then try and help you.——F. R. H. S.—You cannot do 
better than use Clay’s Fertiliser, following the directions 
sent with each package. Apply it in small doses, and 
frequently.——A. C. D.—The outer lines of a tennis lawn 
should be 36 feet by 78 feet, the inner lines for single play 
being 27 feet by 78 feet. We do not know of any book 
dealing with the subject.——H. C.—You can never do 
what you imagine. Tne Dog Rose must be grafted with 
some of the fine present day sorts. No, you cannot turn 
your cellar to account in the way you say.—A. Lewis.— 
Your Celery may have been sown too soon, or it may have 
been earthed up badly, the soil getting into the hearts and 
causing them to rot. The manure has nothing to do with 
it.——William James.—Sorry we know nothing else than 
that you have tried. You might try some ammonia in the 
hot water. Jack.—See reply to ‘‘ Kate Fiske.” See 
article on Oannas, with illustrations, in our issue of 
Nov. 24, p. 511.—-7, C.—See our issue of Feb. 9, p. 667. 
—Mona.—You can only shoot them.——L. A. Brooks.— 
From importers of Italian olive-oil. Try Barto Valle, 
Panton-street, Haymarket.——Summerhill.—Cut your 
203es right down when you plant them, so as to cause 
them to start freely from the-bottom, and thus lay a good 
foundation. Your treatment of your Rose-beds is quite 
right. It would be well if everyone would treat the 
ground for Roses so well. You might add a little bone- 
meal to the soil you are to fill up with.—#. C. —Any 
nurseryman who grows greenhouse plants could supply 
you.——Spelsbury.—Cannot say unless we know what the 
Palm is, 








*,* Any communications fespecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Eptror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or lowers for naming 
should be sent at one time 


Names of plants.—I’. G. Harris.—Hardenbergia 
monophylla. The white variety is H. monophylla alba, 
——Saltire.—Lavender-coloured form of the early Italian 
Hyacinth._,— Robert Pum rey.—1, Hedera crenata ; 2, 
Daphne indica.——A 8B. C., Cams.—Echeveria retusa, 
belonging to the Orassula family——G@. H. Smith.— 
1, Salvia splendens; 2, Salvia Bethelli; 3, Pteris cretica 
albo-lineata ; 4, Polystichum angulare.——G, #'.—1, Sedum 
species ; please send in flower ; 2, Kindly send in flower; 
3, Fittonia rubro-nervia ; 4, Strelitzia Regine; 5, Abies 
sp.; 6, Ootoneaster microphylla. —— White Seedling 
Geraniuwm.—A very promising variety, but should like to 
see againin the summer. Jack.—1, Pteris cretica ; 2, 
Pteris serrulata ; 3, Pteris serrulata cristata ; 4, Oyperus 
sp. ; 5, Send in flower ; 6, Vallota purpurea, 

Names o7 fruits.—R. Baker Gabb.—1, Bramley’s 
Seedling; 2, Hambledon deux Ans, A. Reynolds.— 
1 and 3, Specimens insufficient ; Very poor Golden Noble. 














Gatelogues received.—A. H. Wilkes, Holly-lane, 
Erdington, Warwickshire —List of Tufted Pansies, ete, 
MM. Vilmorin et Cie, Paris.—Lists of Chrysanthe- 
mums, Dahlias, and Cannas —Little & Ballantyne, 
Carlisle.— Farm Seeds. —Ant. Roozen & Son, Overveen, 
Haarlem, Holland,—Bulbs for Spring Planting, Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds. 
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FRUIT. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES IN SPRING. 


Ty many gardens where runners are not prepared 
for planting in August or September the plant- 
ing will have been deferred till spring, but as at 
this date (March 9) the roots are active, no time 
should be lost in getting the plants into their 
permanent quarters, and unless some care is 


taken good results cannot be secured. In lifting 
the young plants as much soil should be obtained 
as possible, taking every care to preserve the 
roots. Growing in pots those kinds that do not 
winter well answers admirably, as the plants 
are readily transferred to their fruiting quarters 
and start away rapidly when planted out. The 
pot system may often be adopted by those 
who have a crop growing on land in the early 
autumii and cannot afford to destroy it; by 
getting late runners into 44-inch pots they will 
not lose so much time as frequently occurs by 
planting or lifting out of rows. In many gardens 
there will be a scarcity of good runners unless 
plants are grown specially for that purpose, and 
when ground is scarce the layering of runners 
ito 43-inch pots will not take long. These 
should be plunged over the rims in beds, and at 
this date good plants can be had either for 
fruiting or the production of runners for stock. 
These plants will give a few very fine fruits this 
season, and a very heavy crop next year if 
planted in good land, After the second crop 
they should be destroyed, the ground trenched 
and planted with a different crop. By this 
mode of culture extra fine fruits are secured the 
first season, but, of course, not in great quan- 
tity. The fiowers also, to get extra good fruits, 
will have to be thinned, and a good mulch, with 
plenty of moisture, will be required in a dry 
season. When planted out of rows from runners 
planted late last autumn, as previously noted, 
it is important to secure as many roots as 
possible if cropping is allowed the same season. 
Of course, where it can take place, entire 
7 ver-trusses from spring-plantec 

ee cael Bower wae eee household with fresh fruit from October until 
early runners and a very heavy crop of| the next midsummer. It is only by growing 
fruit the following season. In many cases | really good keepers that the thing can be done, 
where weak runners are secured late in the|1 find the following the most reliable of ail for 
autumn, this last mode of culture would be advis- | Winter and spring use for cooking : Lane’s 
able, as when planted late and not at all strong, Prince Albert, W ellington, Alfriston, Sandring- 
there is often much loss of plants. Another | ham, Winter Peach, and Northern Greening ; 
equally useful plan may be adopted—that is, |for dessert, Rosemary Russet, Scarlet Non- 
p’anting out doubly thick in the autumn, care- | parecil, Fearn’s Pippin, Court Pendu Plat, Blen- 
fully lifting every other plant early in spring, | heim Orange, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. If 
fruiting those not lifted and using the newly-| these are grown well and carefully stored in 
planted ones for the production of stock. In| cool, dry quarters, free from frost, there should 
planting those potted up into 44-inch pots ia | be little difficulty in ot oma up the supply as 
autumn it is necessary to remove the drainage | long as Apples are needed. —J. G., Gosport. 
and to slightly break the ball ofroots. When} Pruning Apple-trees.—There is yet 
Strawberries occupied the same ground forj room for great improvement Jn pruning fruit- 
years, it was important to pay every attention | trees, judging from the specimens one ls con- 
to manuring and deep cultivation, but under tinually meeting with in gardens. It is very 
what may be termed the yearly system, more | necessary with any kind of Apple-tree that the 
choice of soils can be given the crop. Deep | branches should be kept thin enough to allow 
cultivation is equally necessary with ample room | the rays of the sun full play amongst the fruit. 
for the foliage to develop, and to prevent damp | Gather an Apple from an outer branch and 
or decay in wet seasons. In planting on light | another from the inside of a thick-foliaged tree. 
soils it is important to have the ground pre-! On tasting, the latter will be found to bear no 











pared a few weeks before to allow it to settle. 
In light soils it is also necessary to well tread 
or even roll before planting, as the ground 
should be in as solida state as possible. In dry 
weather a mulch of spent Mushroom-manure or 
litter will be of great assistance. 




























NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Fruit-trees in kitchen gardens.— 
The old plan of mixing fruit and vegetables up 
together ends in both being unsatisfactory, and 
it is at the best only a makeshift method, because 
it is impossible to grow two crops to perfection 
on the same plot of land. It is far better to 
devote one portion to fruit and the other to 
vegetables, HFruit-trees need all the food they 
can find in the soil for several yards around their 
base if they are to perfect heavy crops of fruit ; 
and for this reason the old wide-spreading stan- 
dard tree is only at home in the orchard. As 
many owners have to make a compromise, and 
try to get both fruit and vegetables from the 
kitchen garden, it follows that they must fall 
back on some restricted form of training, and 
then the old espalier form, especially for Apples 
or Pears, comes in. Espaliers can be grown, on 
the margins of the walks, and will produce 
crops of great excellence if they get a sufficient 
area left solely for their roots, and are well fed 
on the surface. Next to these, the dwarf bush 
or pyramid trees not only look ornamental, but 
produce excellent crops. — JAmEs Groom, 
Gosport. 

Storing Apples.—The days of storing 
Apples for spring use are numbered, as at the 
time these used to fetch a high price the foreign 
fruit is at its best and cheapest, and the 
price of home-grown fruit is lower than it was 
at the time of gathering from the tree. For 
many years I had great faith in very late-keep- 
ing Apples, but I must admit that for protit 
they cannot touch the very early sorts. For 
amateurs’ and private growers’ own consumption 
the case is quite different, and I would strongly 
advise them to go in for more late than early 
sorts, for there is a long time to supply the 











Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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comparison to the former with its rich, appetising 
flavour and rosy, attractive colour; therefore, 
get as much as possible of this health-giving 
sunshine concentrated in the fruit, and do not 
be afraid to use the saw on a tree that has been 
neglected in this respect for many years. Of 
course, in the case of a tree properly pruned 
from the first, and some kinds scarcely require 
pruning at all, a saw would not be required, as 
cutting off large branches must be considered as 
only a necessary evil. When done, the bough 
should for appearance sake be cut right away 
and no stump left. As regards profit, this 
thinning out is of great importance with some 
varieties, especially in these times when 
large and highly-coloured fruit is so much in 
demand. 

Stewing Pears.—These are not appre- 
ciated as they deserve, for after the majority of 
the dessert sorts are past is the very time when 
a good supply of these comes ia most accept- 
able. During December, January, and Feb- 
ruary those who have to keep up a supply will 
find that there is little fear of having too many 
of them. The trees should have good culture, 
so as to get the fruit of the largest possible 
size. As these varieties are mostly bardy kinds 
they may be grown to great perfection on bush 
or espalier trees. The best kinds that I grow 
are Catillac, which makes a very fine tree, and 
bears regularly fine crops of large, smooth- 
skinned fruit. Verulam, or Black Worcester, 
is another excellent kind, and makes a large 
standard tree, and if wall space is available 
Uvedale’s St. Germain will grow to a very large 
size, and is one of the handsomest of Pears. 
Great care is needed in gathering and storing. 
Store in a very cool place, so that the fruit may 
keep plump and juicy as long as possible. It is 
@ mistake to suppose that any dessert kind of 
Pear that fails toripen is good enough for stew- 
ing. The dessert kinds are pale and flavourless 
when stewed, and not nearly so tender and juicy 
as the real stewing kinds.—J. Groom, Gospori. 

Apple Allington Pippin.—This Apple 
is one of the very best of late keeping dessert 
kinds, and seems likely to be quite as much 
grown as Cox’s Orange Pippin, which it much 
resembles, but is rather more conical, brighter 
in colour, and of excellent flavour. Its season 
is given from November to February, but the 
specimens now before me look as fresh ag if 
just gathered from the tree, and would evidently 
keep at least two months longer. This is one 
of the varieties that might safely be planted by 
the thousand. Bush trees set out about 12 feet 
apart soon yield a crop of fine fruit without the 
long years of waiting that results when standard 
trees at double the distance are used. In locali- 
ties where rough gales are frequent the closer 
one keeps the bearing branches to the ground 
the better. There are too many midseason sorts 
that come in all at once and cause a glut in the 
market. If proper judgment is used in select- 
ing the very early kinds, like Lady Sudeley or 
Devonshire Quarrenden, that always sell well, 


































or really good late keepers that are safe for 
some weeks after Christmas, I should have 
just as much faith in Apple growing as ever I 
had, in spite of all the foreign fruit that is now 
coming to hand.—JAmeEs Groom, Gosport. 
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VEGETABLES. ness there are many good sorts. Danby Strata- 
gem is excellent, as also is the ordinary Strata- 
gem, Holloway Rival furnishes a bounteous 

EARLY PEAS. crop of beautiful pods. William I. is an old 


THE aim invariably is to get the first dish of Peas 
at the earliest possible date, and to this end 
various devices are practised by gardeners. 
Autumn sowing used to be an important detail, 
the hardy round-seeded sorts being used for the 
purpose, but now that we have so many fine 
Marrow Peas the rounds are fast going out of 
cultivation, and in a few years’ time will be 
almost unknown. Autumn sowing entailed in 
some years a deal of trouble, and not a little 
anxiety and disappointment, and the Peas when 
gathered in summer were small and not of high 
flavour. The hardy race of early Marrowfats is 
changing this standard of quality, as well as the 
size of the pods and Peas, and as time goes on 
this will no doubt be still further improved upon. 
Those who still stand by the early rounds will 
find Lightning, Ringleader, Bountiful, and 
Virst and Best, the ideal of their aspirations. 
Instead of these I should ehoose Early Giant, 
Exonian, Earliest Marrow, May Queen, of simi- 
lar height, and if the returns were not quite so 
quickly realised, there would be something 
really worth the few, very few, days of waiting 
in the enhanced quality and size of the 
Peas. In the amateurs, and especially the 
town garden, there is an item of expense that 
cannot be lost sight of, and that is stakes. 
These will exceed the cost of seed, and very 
easily run into figures exceeding the yearly rent 
of the ground cropped with Peas. To obviate 
this the dwarf section supplies a want that is 
certainly appreciated. In this section there is 
the same advance made as in the taller ones, 
although necessarily not in numbers. Mac- 
lean’s Little Gem, one of the first of this 
dwarf race, is not often met with now-a- 
days, and American Wonder, another later 
introduction, is losing ground. These are not 
sufficiently productive to satisfy present day 
needa. William Hurst and English Wonder are 
very good, but are superseded by Chelsea Gem, 
Excelsior, The Sherwood, and Sutton’s Seedling. 
These dwarf sorts are often looked upon as 
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Pea American Wonder. 




























favourite, excellent in flavour and productive- 
ness, though not so large in pod and seed as 
some. Gradus is good, but The Daisy, as Isaw 
it in one garden last summer, was one of the 
most remarkable crops I had witnessed during 


: 5 p the year, This is a 2-feet Pea, and wonder- 
supplying material suited only for early sowing, 7 ’ ; 
which is an error, because they may be used for sepa Wordsley Wonder is also 


any season, and particularly for late autumo 
use. When the taller kinds have been badly 
infested with mildew, these dwarf Peas have 
been seen in the same garden quite luxuriant in 


I have said that various means are devised 
wherewith to gain a point in earliness and full- 
nes3 of crop. Sowing in boxes, pots, or turves 
is commonly practised, the plants being for- 
warded under glass shelter until such time as 
they can be sately trusted in the open. This 
ensures a giin of some days, especially in a late 
garden. In one possessed of raised borders on 
a sunny slope the gain of indoor sowing is not 
such as to justify the labour, because they do as 
well outdoors. One important detail is 
apparent in the thorough preparation of the 
soil, and trenching for Peas always pays. Give 
plenty of room between the rows, and never 
ccowd seed in the drills is a necessary advice. 
Robustness comes from rational sowing, while 
failure often follows that carelessly done. Do 
not grow Peas frequently on the same ground ; 
the more often the site is changed the better, 
but, unfortunately, warm borders are not suffici- 
ently extensive to always avert this repetition. 
The better course to take when this frequent 
alteration occurs is to trench often, go a little 
deeper each time, and incorporate decayed 
manure and burnt or decaying refuse in reason- 
able quantity both into the bottom and higher 
layers. Stake early and protect planted-out 
stock with some evergreen branches inserted on 
the coldest side ofthe rows. Do not attempt to 
sow if the ground is not in good working 
condition. It is better to wait, and nothing is 
so good as frost for sweetening and pulverising 
the soil—hence the necessity of digging in time 
so that these influences may be gained. Move 
the surface if possible after digging while 
frost-bound, it lets the frost in deeper and 
benefits the soil. W. 5S. 














NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Truffies in Hampshire.—In Garpenine ILLUvs- 
TRATED of the 16th it is said that Truffles are plentiful in 
Devon and in the Midlands. It may be interesting to some 
readers to know that in Hampshire they are very plentiful 
in copses where Oak-trees are. They grow quite as large 
as hens’ eggs.—J Ack. 


Stachys tuberifera. — Every garden, 
whether great or small, should contain a few 


Pea William I. 


late autumn. Another point of some import- 
ance is the ease with which they can be pro- 
tected against the inroads of Pea-eating birds— 
tomtits, white-throats, sparrows, and haw- 
finches. To follow these in succession of earli- 






















































rows of this useful winter vegetable, It is per- 
fectly hardy, and will grow in any decent soil, 
though the best crops are obtained from well- 
manured ground. It is increased by its 
numerous small tubers, which should be planted 
afoot apart in drills 4 inches deep in March. 
The tubers may be left in the ground and lifted 
as required, as frost does not injure them. It 
is best, however, to lift a portion of them in 
November, and lay them in moist soil or sant 
in a shed for use during frost. The best way of 
cooking them is to first boil, then fry them. —C. 


Curled Scotch Kale.—It is not all gain 
to have Scotch Kale so curled and dwarf, as the 
best strains are to-day, This Kale is said to be 
very hardy, and so it is, provided the tall, 
plain-leaved type is grown. Not so if the very 
curly dwarf form is selected. For years I have 
been studying this, and both this year and last 
[ have come to regard the curled forms as 
amongst the most tender of Greens. Last year 
could not be considered a severe one, yet early 
in February I saw a large patch of the Extra 
Curled Dwarf crippled with the slight frost, 
while some other kinds of Greens were 
untouched. Last year I sowed the dwarf kind 
at the end of April, planted it out after mid- 
season Potatoes, giving the plants ample room, 
I regret to see now, early in February, two- 
thirds of the crop is destroyed. This arose from 
the slight fall of snow which filled the leaves, 
and then the frost came while in this state. 
Some may think they may have been planted 
too close together, but tse outside plants in the 
row are justas bad. Jy their side is growing 
Purple Sprouting Broscoli, which is considered 
to be somewhat tender. This is not injared, 
nor are Asparagus, Kale, Couve Tronchuda, 
etc., thus showing it is not the severe cold which 
is the cause, but the extra curled leaves which 
hold the snow. It may be said they will sprout. 
True, but by the time this takes place there 
will be plenty of other Greens.—J. Crook. 


Vegetables for exhibition (X. ¥. Z.). 
—You should have sent us the conditions of the 
class for twelve vegetables you propose to com- 
p2te in. You use the word “ varieties,” often 
a very misleading one, and it may be used in 
the conditions of the class referred to, whilst no 
d ubt ‘‘kinds” are meant. It is so very diffi- 
cult to get those who draft conditions to classes 
to express them properly. Assuming that 
‘‘ distinct kinds” are meant, we advise you to 
select for a dozen, Potatoes, any good variety, 
Intermediate Carrots, Ailsa Craig Onions, any 








Pea First and Best. 


good smocth, round T. mato, Snowball Turnips, 
Magnum Bonum Cauliflowers, white or red 
Celery, well blanched Runner Beans, good Peas, 
Cucumbers, Marrows, and early Leeks. Such 
a selection should, if good, make a strong class, 
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The Cauliflowers should be arranged in a pile in 
the centre at the back of the table, flanked by 
Leeks and Celery on either side, also by Carrots 
and Turnips, then in front the other dishes 
neatly grouped—all in dishes or else on a carpet 





Pea Chelsea Gem. 


of nice green Moss or Parsley. If your schedule 
says ‘‘ varieties,” you can show two or even 
more of such things as Potatoes, Tomatoes, and 
others to make up the twelve dishes. Of course, 
Cucumbers as well as Tomatoes are classed as 
vegetables. We cannot give you in this space 
full details as to culture. You must have soil 
deeply trenched and liberally manured. Sow 
all seeds thinly, the Peas early in April, Beans 
end of April. \ 
in April. Sow Tomato seed middle of March 
under glass, and again a month later. Sow 
Celery seed now under glass ; Grove White is a 
good kind. Sow Carrot and Onion seed outdoors 
at the end of March. You may add Turnip- 
rooted Beet if you like as a kind, sowing at the 
end of March. Deep soil and good, ample 
thinning, and liberal culture all the summer are 
requisite. 


Greening. of Potato sets.—Many culti- 
vators attach great importance to the exposure 
of their seed Potatoes to the light and sun at 
the time of lifting, and later when stored so as 
to get them theroughly greened. It is an old 


custom, but it may be allowed to lapse, because | 


in actual practice it has been proved of no value 
to the seed or the resultant growth. By all 
means keep them thinly spread out and in 
a cool store, but not where frost can reach 
them. If only slightly touched the eyes suffer, 
and when planted there will be found to be 
many blanks in the rows. The tuber may 
appear to be quite sound, but the growing 
germ is dead. Some, too, will take a deal of 


trouble in standing them in boxes, growing ends | 


uppermost, and placing them in the greenhouse 
to forward the shoots. This with late seed, or 
those that have had the shoots pulled off because 
too long, may be thus dealt with perhaps, if 
the crop is wanted early, but except in such 
instances there is not much gain. Planted 
in a normal state early in March the quick 
maturing kinds will be up quite soon enough, 
and even then will need watching to keep 
them covered with soil as they rise out of the 
soil as a protection against frost. Leaving the 
seed tubers outdoors to green in summer has 
been known to result in wholesale loss by disease 
attacks, notwithstanding that they were quite 
free from it when lifted. —W. 


Plant Potatoes wide apart early | 
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Increasing and planting Seakale.— | 





Now is the time to plant root cuttings of Sea- 
kale, as it matters little how early they are 
planted as long as the soil is fit. If the roots 
have been taken good care of, they will already 





(See page 14.) 


have been made into cuttings and laid into soil 
in either a cool shed or frame, and will also have 
formed incipient buds. This makes all the 
difference in their starting early into growth, as 





Pea Gradus, 


if in a dormant state when planted they are 
much later in starting. In this latter case, and 
if the cuttings are not made, no time should be 





lost in preparing them and placing them in a 


' gentle warmth to start them into growth. 
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| TREES AND SHRUBS. 





PLANTS AND SHRUBS IN STIRLING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Sirn,—I find that in most of the numerous 
books on gardening which have come under my 
observation, a number of shrubs and plants, 
which are among the most ornamental things in 
my garden, are mentioned as being successfully 
pak only in the south and west of England. 

iving as I do in the centre of Scotland and 
within four miles of Stirling, I think my experi- 
ence with some of these might prove encouraging 
to other amateur gardeners, who might other- 
wise be prevented from planting. The follow- 
ing, although generally supposed to be tender, 
are among those that thrive well here : 

PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS seems perfectly 
hardy. I have two fine specimens, each 16 feet 
high, which I raised from seed gathered at the 
Italian lakes in the summer of 1892, At first 
they came into leaf very early, but they have 
adapted themselves to this climate, and now 
come out about six weeks later than formerly— 
| they have not flowered here as yot. 

G-ARRYA ELLIPTICA.—Specimens of this, eight 
years old, have never been touched by frost, 
and are very pretty in winter when covered 
| with catkins. 

STYRAX JAPONICA.—This is now eight years 
old and 8 feet in height. It often flowers. 
The blooms are like Snowdrops suspended by 
tendrils. 

KuryBia GuNNIANA.—This is a beautiful mass 
of white in summer, and, although one winter 
some plants were cut down by frost, they have 
sprung up again from the root. 

Hriscus (Althea frutex) has stood well and 
flowers every year, but the buds are so slow in 
expanding that a number fail to do so before 
winter sets in. 

GRISELINIA LITTORALIS. —This is barely hardy. 
One winter I lost all but half-a-dozen. 

Bamxoos.—I have two that are seven or eight 
years old, and the last shoots are 10 feet high. 
They are thrown up in the month of August, 
and grow 3 inches or 4 inches a day. 
-.Cistus.—Three_ kinds, including florentinus, 





(See page 14.) 


have thriven well for nine years‘on dry, rocky 
ground. They are covered with bloom in 
summer, 

DESFONTANEA SPINOSA I have only had for two 
winters and it has not yet flowered; but I have 
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seen large shrubs of it in Argyleahire covered 
with coral-coloured trumpet-shaped flowers. 

New ZEALsND Birca is very healthy. Iam 
surprised that its pretty glossy and drooping 
ioliage is not oftener seen in our gardens, 

Dracznas have flourished for nine years, but 
were cut down in the winters of 94 and 95. 
They sprouted and grew again till they were 
9 feet high. They were cut over by frost last 
winter, but have come away again and look 
quite healthy. 

PIPTANTHUS NEPALENSIS seems to be quite 
hardy. Ihave a number from self-sown seed- 
lings. 

CEANOTHUS AZUREUS is quite healthy. 

MAGNOLIA ConsPicuA does well and flowers 
every spring, but rather too early. Magnolia 
grandiflora I have had for nina years on a wall, 
but it has not flowered. 

ArsvuTos stands well and flowers freely, but 
there is seldom much fruit. One well-formed 
bush is eight years old, 6 feet high, and 10 feet 
through the middle. 

LAURUSTINUS is eight years old, and the 
bushes are 9 feet high. 

Atmonps fruit well and ripen most years. 

CHAM2ROPS FortTUNEt has stood for eight or 
nine years, but made little progress in size. 

PHORMIUM TENAX has stood nine winters, and 
I have hundreds of young plants raised from 
seed. The flower-stems were 12 feet high. 

RomNEYA CovULTERt has stood for nine years, 
and grows to a height of about 6 feet each 
summer, but is cut down in winter. It blooms 
for about three months, every twig having a 
flower at the tip. 

CriaNtTavs does well on a wall in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, although I have not tried 
it myself. 

The above are all grown on ground taken in 
from a hill about ten years ago, and consisting 
chiefly of rock and gravel. A great deal of soil 
had to be brought in and laid on the top of the 
gravel, but the result appears to have been 
pretty successful. Tpit 


GRAFTING LILACS. 


Wirz respect to the practice of grafting Lilacs, 
one is tempted to say: Can folly further go? In 
the case of most things which are commonly 
grafted, reasons, good, bad, or indifferent, can 
be given for doing so, but it would puzzle any- 
one to say :why this method of increase should 
be applied to the Lilac, which strikes from 
cuttings almost as easily as the Fuchsia. When 
things so easily raised from cuttings are grafted, 
one does not wonder that an art undoubtedly 
useful when judiciously employed should often 
be condemned. In propagating Lilacs from 
cuttings two methods may be made use of. 
One consists in potting the plants at the fall of 
the leaf, keeping them cool till January, and 
then giving them a temperature of not more 
than 50 degs. till February, when they may 
have 5 degs. more. The growth made will then 
be strong and succulent, but not too tender, 
and the young shoots will make roots freely in 
a temperature of 60 degs., more quickly and 
with greater certainty if bottom - heat is 
employed. Use 44-inch pots, preparing them 
exactly as for Verbenas. When fairly rooted 
remove to a cooler house and from thence to 
frames where they can be hardened off. Later 
op, say early in May, they can be set out in the 
open ground in good well-manured soil, keeping 
them watered if the weather is dry until they 
get well hold of the ground, when they require 
no more attention than keeping them free trom 
weeds. Another way consists in taking the 
cuttings early in August, just as the wood is 
maturing The best place for them is the 
north side of a wall or hedge, where they get 
little or no sunshine. The soil must be light 
and rather sandy, and the cuttings should be 
very firmly inserted, leaving one or two leaves 
above ground only, as then evaporation is not 
so great and the cuttings are not so likely to 
flag. Kept well moistened, the greater portion 
will make good roots by the autumn, and can 
be transplanted the following March. 


Butcher’s Broom. —In the issue of 
Feb. 23, p. 684, ‘°S. W. F.’ explains the name 
of Butcher’s Broom as having been given because 
*‘ of yore the plant was used By butchers tosweep 
out their shops.” I have always before under- 
stood that the origin of the name lay in the fact 
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that the butcher-bird makes a larder of it by 
impaling his prey upon the spiky leaves. It 
would b3 interesting to know which is the 
correct explanation ?—I. ORMEROD. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 
THE VARIOUS ROSE CLASSES. 

I AM a constant reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and I 
should feel obliged if you will enlighten me as to the differ- 
ent classes of Roses, as Hybrid Bouroon, Hybrid Tea, Hy brid 
Perpetual, Noisette, Bourbon, Ayrshire, Banksian, Wichu- 
riana, microphylla, Macartney, and China, telling me the 
meaning of each sort, and when they bloom ?—A Bouton. 

[The amateur will always find a great diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the many and varied 
groups or classes into which the Roses of the 
present day are divided. Oae must have a 
large experience of Roses to be able to certify 
which group a certain variety belongs to, but I 
will endeavour briefly to describe the classes you 
have mentioned, The 


Hyvrip Pervetuat Roses include among their 
numbers most of the large-flowered crimson, 
red, rose, pink, and white Roses of the present 
day. Their origin is believed to be due to cross- 
fertilising the Hybrid Bourbons or Hybrid 
Chinese with the Damask Perpetual. Now to 
fully understand the meaning of this it will be 
necessary to ascertain what are Hybrid Bour- 
bons, Hybrid Chinese, and Damask Perpetuals. 
The Hybrid Bourbons owe their origia to the 
French Rose (R. gallica) crossed with the 
Bourbon. French Roses once formed a very 
extensive group—in fact, they were the kinds 
chiefly grown in our grandmothers’ gardens. 
Their blossoms are mostly very flat and of 
medium size, but the plant is very hardy and 
erect growing. Not many of these are now 
cultivated. Among their number may be found 
most of the striped Roses, such as Rosa Mundi 
(known erroneously as York and Lancaster), 
Village Maid, and others. The original 
Bourbon Rose was discovered in the Isle of 
Bourbon, about the year 1817. The group is 
noted for its fragrance, but above all for its 
late-flowering qualities. The variety Souvenir 
de la Malmaison is a typical Bourbon Rose. 
But, really, for all practical purposes, the whole 
might as well be grouped with the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. The Hybrid Chinese originated by 
cross-fertilising the French and Provence Roses 
with the Chinese or Monthly Rose. The first 
Chinese Rose was introduced from China in 
1789, and there has arisen from it a numerous 
progeny. The flowers are small, some only 
semi-double, but most freely and perpetually 
produced on rather luw-growing, spreading 
bushes. They possess but little fragrance. 
Recent additions to the group are more like Tea 
Roses ; in fact, the line of demarcation between 
modern Chinese and Tea-scented Roses is very 
slight. The Chinese are splendid subjects for 
massing, for low hedges, or to edge beds 
of Roses, and also to pot up for conservatory 
work. It is rather remarkable that neither 
the Hybrid Bourbons nor Hybrid Chinese 
partake of the late- flowering qualities which are 
so evident in the Bourbons and Chinese. The 
true Damask Rose (R. damascena) is supposed 
to be of great antiquity. The group is distin- 
guished by the light green wood, also downy 
and leathery foliage. The wood also is very 
spiny, the flowers of fair siz3, and ths plant 
hardy. One often hears the term Damask Ross 
applied to very dark varieties of Roses. ‘I'his 
is very misleading, as most of the group of 
R. damascena have light coloured flowers. The 
Damask Perpetuals were originally an extensive 
group and good in autumn, but they have nov 
neen supplanted by the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
They were doubtless obtained by crossing 
R. damascena with the Bourbons and other 
autumoals. Is will thus be seen that five 
distinct groups, if not more, have been utilised 
in the creation of the one great class of Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Little wonder is it that there is so 
much divergence in the varieties now grown 
The group has been so constantly improved that 
there are probably not a dozen kinds now in 
cultivation that were in existence previous to 
1850. They can be distinguished, as a class, by 
their stiff growths and large foliage. The wood 
of most kinds is very thorny, excepting the 
Victor Verdier race, which are quite smooth 
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and inclined to a ruby colour. Some think that 
our raisers have reached the climax when no 
further improvement is possible in the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, but that is not my opinion. — 
believe many of our present beautiful kinds 
which, unfortunately, possess a weakly con- 
stitution will be improved by crossing with 
kinds of greater vigour, and yet not lose their 
splendid colour. Now everyone’s attention 
appears directed to increasing the already large 
collection of Tea, Hybrid Tea, and China 
Roses. Of course, if they give us real improve- 
ments, perfectly distinct, they will find a ready 
welcome, otherwise the public will tire of 
them. 


I will briefly describe the other groups you 
have mentioned :— 

Hysrim Tras are the result of crossing the 
Tea-scented with the Hybrid Perpetual, and 
vice versd. Many of them appear very chosely 
allied to the Hybrid Perpetuals, whereas others 
favour the Teas most. As a group they are 
somewhat hardier than the true Teas, but they 
mostly have the stiff, erect growth and large 
foliage of the Hybrid Perpetuals, and the 
majority are large flowered, although some, 
such as Camoens, are small, but very beautiful 
in the mass ; indeed, several of our best garden 
Roses are found among the Hybrid Teas. They 
are much appreciated for forcing—their erect 
growths show off the blossoms to the very best 
advantage. 


NorseTtE Rosks are mostly climbers, bearing 
their blossoms in clusters, like bunches of Nuts. 
They have the delicate colours of the Tea Rose, 
and also some of the Tea fragrance. The 
original Noisette was obtained by Philippe 
Noisette in North America from an accidental 
cross, presumably between the Chinese and 
Musk Rose (R. moschata). Later crosses of 
the Noisette with the Tea-scented group have 
almost lost them their identity and also hardi- 
ness, so much so that they are usually exbibited 
with the Tea Roses. Their growths resemble 
those of the Tea-scented in slenderness, also in 
the beautiful ruby colour of the young foliage 
and wood. 

Tr AyrsuirE Roszs (R. repens) resemble 
our wild hedge Roses. ‘They are natives of 
Europe. The Ayrshire Roses are our best run- 
ning Roses, making yards of growth in a sea- 
son. The flowers are mostly white, double and 
semi-double. Closely allied to them are the 
Evergreen Roses (R. sempervirens). They are 
not strictly evergreen, but will retain the beau- 
tiful foliage till the depth of winter. Here, 
again, white flowers predominate, although 
there are some delicate pink shades. 


Tue BANKSIAN Rose (R. Banksizw) was intro- 
duced from China in 1807, and named in com- 
pliment to Lady Banks. They differ widely 
from all other Roses. The lovely little flowers, 
no larger than a sixpence, are produced in 
thousands upon the tiniest of growths. They 
are not hardy, therefore a well-drained sunny 
border near a south wall should be given 
them. They are rapid in growth, and where 
they thrive they develop into the loveliest 
plants imaginable, producing fountain- like 
branches laden with the little clusters of 
double yellow and double white blossoms, The 
latter have the fragrance of Violets. If space 
can be found for them, a greenhouse or conser- 
vatory is just what they like. We have the 
yellow one just now in full bloom in a warm- 
house. It is best to plant in May, as they are 
usualiy supplied in pots. The 

WIcHURIANA ROSE is a comparatively modern 
introduction. It runs on the ground just like 
Ivy would. The flowers are very small, pure 
white in colour, and quite single. Nothing can 
surpass this Rose for rock work, trailing over 
old tree-stumps, or ruoning up banks. The 
American hybridists have taken it in hand, so 
much so that its creeping habit has almost 
disappeared ; nevertheless, these new hybrids 
produce fine, long, slender growths in one 
season, and covered with beautitul shiny foliage. - 
Jersey Beauty is one of the hardiest of these 
new bybrids, The flowers are yellow in bud, 
opening to very pale yellow, and quite single. 

Rosa BrRacTEataA, commonly known as the 
Macartney Rose, was introduced from China by 
Lord Macartney in 1795. It is characterised by 
its main prickles being in pairs at the base of 
the leaves. There are only two kinds grown— 
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Maria Leonida and alba simplex. They are not 
hardy, but succeed tolerably well in a sheltered 
nook, The alba simplex has large single white 
flowers and a rich array of golden stamens. It 
is a beautiful object on a rockery, and is one of 
the few single Roses that flower late, 

Rosa MICROPHYLLA is a very distinct Rose, so 
much so that it has even been proposed to make 
for it adistinct genus. It is a native of the 
Himalayan Mountains. The tiny leaves are very 
numerous—as many as fifteen on one stalk are 
often found. The flower-buds are very curious 
—as rough as a hedgehog. The fruit of the red 
or common variety is quaintly pretty, resem- 
bling a small Spanish Chestnut, and has a distinct 
Pine-apple fragrance. 

The wild Roses of the hedges are termed R. 
canina. Moss Roses come under the heading of 
centifolia. The gorgeous Crimson Rambler isa 
variety of R. multiflora, and the Sweet Brier of 
R. rubiginosa. The exquisite Tea Rose owns 
R, indica odorata as its progenitor, whilst the 
charming and well-known Maiden’s Blush Rose 
belongs to R. alba. If you are interested in the 
Rose species I would advise you to visit Kew 
Gardens during June.—Rosa. ] 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Pruning Bouquet da’Or and other 
climbing Roses (Mediar). —The own 
root plant planted last autumn, and which 
now has two or three shoots, each 4 feet long, 
should be shortened back this se:son to about 
2 feet from the ground, or, what would be 
better still, ent one of them down to within a 
foot of the base, the next one 2 feet, and the 
third retain almost its full length. The two 
plants of the same Rose designed to form a 
hedge may be pruned in the same way the first 
year, and in future years merely shorten the 
growths a little. It is always best for estab- 
lished climbers to cut out one of the oldest 
growths each season, which will compel the 
plant to send out new growths from the base 
L’Ideal is more fitted to grow as a bush or 
standard than it is as a pillar or climber. As 
you desire your plant to train in pillar form, we 
should recommend you to leave it unpruned this 
season, only thinning out the shoots where 
crowded. Reine Marie Henriette, which was 
cut back the first year, should have done better 
than it has. Do not prune this year, but 
encourage stronger growth by giving frequent 


doses of liquid-manure during the months of | 


May and June. When the growth of Roses is 





cow-manure can be safely applied neat. Put 
yard into a bag and place it in a cask}; then fill 
up with water, and after about two days it is 
ready to give to the Roses. When the tub has 
been refilled two or three times renew the 
manure. Never give liquid-manure when the 
ground is dry. If norain a good watering with 
plain water should be given first. Early in 
June about a teaspoonful of Clay’s Fertiliser, or 
other good artificial manure, to each plant, 
would assist growth considerably. 


Rose, climbing, for glass porch.—Could you 
Kindly tell me the best kind of Rose to climb in a porch 
on the south side of the house? It is all glass, except the 
roof, with no artificial heat. Could you also tell me 
whether it would do bestin a tub or in the ground? And 
what soil would be best 7—DUNELMIAN, 

[In your locality you certainly require a Rose 
with a hardy constitution. The following kinds 
would be suitable: Gloire de Dijon, creamy- 
yellow; W. A. Richardson, orange-yellow ; 


Carriere, white. We should prefer planting in 
the border rather than in a tub, provided the 
border is well prepared. This can be done by 








A Shropshire garden: Benthall Hall. 


removing the soil 2 feet deep and 4 feet wide 
| each way if only one Rose is wanted, throwing 


this some turf with the Grass side down. 


inclined to be yellow in colour, it should grow 
the Rose exceedingly well if about one-third its 
bulk consists of well rotted manure, but if the 
soil is of a blackish nature it would be best to 
discard it entirely and procure some loam in the 
neighbourhood and mix with it one-third of 
good manure and some bone-meal. } 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees — We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, Miss 
Mabel Gaisford, The Grove, Dunboyne, for 
‘‘Snowdrops in the shrubbery at Dunboyne.” 
2, Miss Annie Newcome, Thurston Lodge, Bury 
| St. Edmunds, for ‘‘ Flowers of Rose Climbing 

Niphetos at Barton Hall, Suffolk.” 





about a bushel of fresh manure from the cow- | 


} 


Reine Marie Henriette, light red ; Mme. Al'red | 
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fairly well advanced liquid-manure made with | A SHROPSHIRE GARDEN: BENTHALL 


HALL. 


As we must say something of so charming an 
example of an English house and garden we 
print here an account of it in Mr, Maw’s 
time : 

A beautiful old house (date 1535), the gar- 
| dens embellished with many of the hardy 
plants common in England at the time of its 
erection, and with many, too, first brought 
across the sea by its owner, Mr. George Maw, 
within the past few years. ‘There are, or were, 
but few private gardens in the British Isles 
resembling those at Benthall. The late Mr. 
Borrer’s wonderful botanic garden at Henfield, 
and Mr. Wilson Saunder’s tull and varied col- 
lection at Reigate, may be compared to it ; Me, 
Maw’s garden being, however, far richer than 
any of them in interesting and valuable hardy 
novelties. Indeed, for the culture and intro- 
duction of valuable new and hardy plants—the 
most legitimate object of a public or private 





this temporarily on to the path. Into the | 
bottom of this hole place 4 inches or 5 inches of | 
stones, brceken bricks, or clinkers, and on to | 


If | 


the soil removed is of a good loamy nature, | 


botanical garden—there is not a more note- 
| worthy garden. We have never seen a place in 
which the charms of association were more 
agreeably woven round the plants. 
Here isa Houseleek from the Atlas, 
a Sedum from the Sierra Nevada, 
2ock Roses from Gibraltar, an Iris 
from Tangiers, and a Primrose from 
the Alps, all collected, brought home 
in a living state, and successfully 
grown by Mr. Maw. And so all over 
the garden, every step bringing some 
fair or interesting distant part of the 
earth before us for the moment in the 
person of one of the earth children. 
Not a day but brings fresh and inte- 
resting plants into bloom, scarcely a 
week passes without some fair Euro- 
pean or North African flower first 
opening its eyes in British air. The 
chief feature of the garden is a very 
extensive collection of herbaceous and 
alpine plants. Many of the families 
are more than usually well repre- 
sented, particularly as regards new 
members and authentic species, and 
none more £o than 

Tre SAXIFRAGES, STONECROPS, AND 

HOovUsELEEKS, 

We have had the pleasure of seeing 
some good collections of Saxifrages, 
but none on the whole so satisfactory 
as this. There was the well-known 
one of Mr. Borrer, at Henfield, who 
had about seventy varieties of the 
Mossy or hypnoides section ; the ex- 
cellent collection of Mr. Niven, in the 
Hull Botanic Garden ; the Kew, and 
some good ones in the nurseries round 
London; the well-grown one in the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and also 
that of good old M. Boreau, of the 
Botanic Gardens at Angers, who has 
made a study of the family; but, on 
the whole, this Benthall collection is 
the best by far, for several reasons, 
It contains many new species, named and un- 
named, mostly collected by Mr. Maw, and some 
of the highest value as garden ornaments. It is 
as complete as any other in the species long 
known in our gardens. All the kinds are 
grown to perfection inthe openair., This last 
is a great point. There never was a greater 
mistake than that of growing these hardy and 
vigorous, though small, mountain plants in 

ots. They require it no more than a collec- 
tion of Willows. Silvery, Irish, or Mossy 
sections, they all grow to perfection in the 
open air, in any kind of soil. Here they grow 
in a long bed, very slightly raised towards the 
centre, the soil being well mixed with small 
lumps of broken sandstone. Even this, how- 
ever, though beneficial, is not necessary for the 
majority of kinds. The capital plan of placing 
| a little sand over the surface, where such dwarf 
kinds as Saxifraga cces3ia and S. valdensis 
| grow, is carried out with a good result. 8. 
| cesia, which is so often seen like a stain on the 
Alpine rocks, is here snowy with its delicate 
blossoms. There were eighty species in flower 
| of this interesting family—the most imyortant 
of all to cultivators of alpine plants; end of 
these the finest was the sturdy S. Maweana, 
discovered by Mr. Maw, in N, Africa. This, 
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like most of the Saxifrages from the same 
country, seems to completely perish in sum- 
mer, after flowering and seeding, but again 
comes up abundantly from the little bulbils 
left at the base. It has a remarkably firm, 
compact habit, and bears myriads of large, 
waxy, white flowers, and deserves a place in 
every rock garden. 

The Stonecrops (Sedums) are equally well 
about 


grown, and also rich in novelties, 
seventy species being cultivated. These also 


are all grown in the open air, and treated like 
the Saxifrages. Among these was noticeable 
an as yet unnamed kind, like our common, 
brilliant, yellow Stonecrop, but twice the size, 
and otherwise distinct. Of the Houseleeks 
(Sempervivums) there is a collection of about 
fifty species, treated in like manner. 
Pot CULTURE OF ALPINE PLANTS. 

Here we met with one of the first attempts to 
*‘cultivate” alpine plants in a worthy manner. 
Weare all familiar with the wretched exam- 
ples of these plants that are sent to our shows 
even by famed growers. Seldom could one 
gather from a specimen in one of their collec- 
tions that alpine plants were specially distin- 
guished by spreading out into most vivid 
cushions of vivid colour; seldom the faintest 
notion of what their true habit or beauty is. 
Here there is every evidence of the highest 
cultural skill being applied to them. They 
(mostly true alpine or rock plants, and not 
herbaceous ones) are grown in shallow cold 
frames in pots of a peculiar size—eight inches 
broad by four inches deep. These seem pecu- 
liarly well suited to the wants of alpine 
plants, securing, as they do, a good body of 
soil not so liable to rapid changes as that ina 
small vessel ; while in stature, being only four 
inches high, they are exactly what is wanted 
for these dwarf plants. The common garden 
pan suits some alpine plants well; but is not 
so well suited to the stature of alpine plants 
or the wants of their roots as this. The prin- 
ciple of culture adopted as a rule is the best 
we know of at present, that of annually divid- 
ing and replanting ; placing the young plants, 
suckers, or divisions, as the case may be, equally 
over the surface of the pot. Treated thus, 
they soon furnish it. 

RAMONDIA PYRENAICA AS A POT PLANT. 

This handsome alpine plant, so seldom seen 
‘in vigorous condition, is rarely suspected to be 
capable of forming so handsome a specimen as 
any of the Cyclamens that now appear so often 
at;our shows. It is usually seen at its best 
with two or three sprays of flower in our 
botanic gardens and good private collections. 
Here, in a window of the dining-room, we had 
the pleasure of seeing a specimen nearly a foot 
in diameter, and with quite a little cloud of its 
large soft mauve flowers. The plant had been 
grown in a cool frame all through the winter 
and spring ; at Benthall, however, it does well 
in the open peat border. It thrives in any rich 
free loam. The largest pot specimens at 
Benthall were formed by putting a number of 
young suckers in a pot. 

ARRANGEMENT, &c. 

Some of the more important families, as, for 
example, the fine collection of Saxifrages (con- 
siderably over one hundred in number), are 
grouped together in one long bed ; much as the 
same family is by Mr. Verlot, in the Garden of 
Plants at Paris. But in a good many cases a 
good change is made in grouping in the same 
bed or mass, two widely different families ; as, 
for example, Lilies and Pansies, or Golden 
Rods and Grasses. This is an improvement on 
the common plan of grouping single families 
together in the same ground, inasmuch as the 
effect is better, the soil less exhausted, and the 
plants in no danger of being confounded or 
mistaken by those who have to attend to them. 


*.* SWEET PHAS. 
Or late years few flowers have come so much to 
the front as the Sweet Pea. One reason is its 
great value for cutting, for when nicely arranged, 
either with its own foliage, ornamental Grasses, 
or Gypsophila, its beauty cannot for a moment 
be questioned. The varied tints of colour, and 
last, but not least, the fragrance, give the 
Sweet Pea a charm which the most fastidious 
person cannot help admiring. The plant is of a 


very thrifty habit and Rey: grown ; the main 
point is to trench the ground two spits deep and 
to incorporate plenty of well-decayed manure. 
This should, if possible, be done some time in 
advance, so that the soil may have time to 
settle before the seed is sown. If, however, 
preparing the ground cannot be done in advance, 
choose the first fine day when the soil is in good 
working order, and afterwards firm well by 
treading. A trench about 9 inches wide and 
2 inches deep may now be made, sowing the 
seed evenly and thinly in this and covering with 
about an inch of soil. In districts where mice 
abound the seeds should be soaked in paraffin 
or coated with red lead before being sown. 
They will then be safe until they begin to come 
up. Just as the tender shoots are breaking 
through the ground, the sparrow, a dangerous 
enemy to all kinds of Peas, will come and pinch 
them off. Wire Pea protectors are the best to 
guard against this. Hay or straw is sometimes 
used to cover the rows, but it is rather an un- 
tidy method, and may result in a plentiful crop 
of weeds. It is only when the plants are 
in a very young state that sparrows will touch 
them. Another well-known enemy is the slug. 
Dusting the plants with soot occasionally is the 
best preventive. After a storm it must always 
be renewed, as it soon washes off, and the 
slug generally comes out after rain. When 
the seedlings have grown out of danger from 
these pests, thin out a little if too thick, and 
when about 3 inches high give support. Twiggy 
sticks, 2 feet or 3 feet long, may be stuck in on 
either side of the row, up which they will soon 
climb ; afterwards taller sticks must be given, 
care being taken to fix them firmly in the 
ground and not too close to the plants. In 
spells of very dry weather a good soaking of 
water is advantageous, afterwards covering the 
ground with a mulch; but unless this can be 
done thoroughly it is better left wlone. The 
more the blooms are picked the better, and all 
seed-pods should be removed as soon as formed. 
By doing this a long blooming period is en- 
sured, If only a few pods ripen the production 
of flowers is soon stopped. 

For growing and flowering in pots the 
ordinary Sweet Peas are seldom very satisfac- 
tory, but the pink and white Cupid forms are 
well adapted for this kind of treatment, and 
when in full bloom there are few more effective 
objects. The seed may be sown ih the flower- 
ing pots, which should not he smaller than 
10 inches, and they must be clean and well 
drained. A mixture consisting of turfy loam, 
well-decayed manure,.and a little silver-sand is 
a suitable compost ; the finest part of it can be 
sifted out. Over the crocks place a few pieces 
of chopped turf and fill up with the compost to 
about 2 inches from the top of the pot. Make 
fairly firm and sow the seed, covering it with 
about 4 inch of fine soil. A cold-frame is the 
best place to stand the pots in, keeping the 
lights off in mild weather. In the summer 
plenty of water must be given, and when flower- 
ing begins weak liquid-manure given alternately 
with the water will be a great help. 

Gouthurs!, Bridgewater. F. B. Brice. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Myosotis rupicola.—Kindly tell me if this differs 
much from the ordinary Myosotis 7—H. Barcuay Smit. 

[This is a true alpine perennial, The species 
differs from all else in its more miniature growth, 
its very tufted character, and its handsome 
blossoms that stud the green tufts like gems. 
Two inches high or rather more is its normal 
stature (even less than in its mountain home), 
but in gardens rather more. This, however, 
greatly depends on the soil, and to make this 
rich is simply to rob the plant of its one charm, 
its dwarfness. The plant may be raised freely 
from seeds, and should be grown in gritty loam 
with stones and the like intermingled, It cannot 
be divided and transplanted so freely as M. 
dissitiflora, for instance, which is of more spread- 
ing habit and easily raised from cuttings each 
year. | 

Adonis pyrenaica. — Having purchased. some 
Adonis pyrenaica seeds, I shall be grateful if you will say 


what treatment is necessary to successfully raise plants? 
—H. Barcuay Smirn. 


[Unless the seeds are perfectly fresh we doubt 
very much if you will succeed with them. Sow 
at once in a pan or pot of well-drained, very 
sandy soil, chiefly loam, covering the seeds 
t-inch deep, making the soil previously rather 
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firm. 


If you have many seeds it will be less 
trouble if you sow in drills in the open ground 
in a sheltered spot in prepared soil, covering the 


seeds quite thinly. If a small quantity, then 
sow in pots or pans, arranging the soil so that 
a piece of obscure or darkened glass may be 
placed over all to stay evaporation. The pro- 
gress is slow from the seed, and as a garden 
plant A. vernalis is the better doer.] 


Violets diseased (Warwickshire).—It is 
not easy to say why your Violets have failed 
with so little information as to their treatment. 
The leaves sent are very thin, and devoid of the 
substance healthy Violets should have. This at 
once points either to unsuitable soil, or indif- 
ferent ventilation, or perhaps both. Sometimes 
disease—of which there is more than one form 
to which Violets are subject—comes when 
attended with everything local effort can pro- 
vide, and that, too, when good plants are 
started with. One case has come under our 
notice this season almost identical with yours. 
In this good plants were lifted in autumn and 
planted in frames, and for a time all went well, 
when suddenly this leaf trouble presented itself. 
It is hopeless expecting flowers in quantity or 
quality when so affected. The only thing you 
can do is to look after a stock for planting out 
in April, giving a top-dressing of turfy loam, 
broken fine, and mixed with a little leaf-mould 
and burnt refuse. Spread this around the sound 
plants for the runners to root into, and if this is 
done at once it may save your plants, or, at 
any rate, sufficient to give you a stock for 
spring planting. Violets need free ventilation 
on every favourable opportunity, to be protected 
from frost, and given clear water when the soil 
needs moisture. Warm, gentle rains are bene- 
ficial, while heavy or cold storms are most 
injurious. It is not often, indeed, during the 
dull winter months that water is needed. Last 
summer was not a good one for Violets, and 
unless water could be given them freely over- 
head there was a poor leaf growth, and this 
weakness present in autumn is sure "to lead 
to trouble in winter should the weather be 
treacherous. Much covering up and coddling 
aggravate the evil, and exposure to frost is not 
likely to help matters. You cannot do better 
than top-dress with fresh compost, remove the 
diseased leaves, expose them freely to the 
air, give overhead waterings when the soil 
needs it, and encourage by these means a 
renewed root-action. Violets respond readily 
to new soil incorporated with leaf-mould. 


Sweet Peas.—LEverybody now wishes to 
grow Sweet Peas and the best varieties. Seeds- 
men offer the public capital selections of a dozen 
varieties in packets, and, as each packet wiil 
with thin sowing suffice to furnish a short row 
or some three or four clumps, it is possible at a 
trifling expense to have a very beautiful show 
of good varieties. No doubt the majority of 
Sweet Pea growers prefer to have them in rows. 
That may be a convenient method of growing 
them, but it is far from being the best way or 
the most ornamental. It is much better to sow 
in round clumps of about two seeds to each 
clump, each one being of a distinct variety. So 
treated, the plants get far more room, light, and 
air than is the case when grown in rows. The 
first thing to do to ensure good growth is to 
throw out the soil 20 inches over and 12 inches 
deep, just where each clump is to be, then 
throw in some half-decayed manure and well 
mix it by forking with the bottom soil, breaking 
that up 10 inches deep. As the top soil is 
returned some short manure should be added to 
it. The result in each case will be a mound, the 
centre of which should be slightly scooped or 
hollowed out, leaving a ridge of soil round it. 
The seeds should be dibbled in 1 inch in depth 
in ring form and 3 inches apart. “The soil will 
gradually settle down and become firmer later, 
Hach clump should be neatly supported with 
spray stakes, fully 5 feet in height. To have a 
succession, the first sowing made early in March 
should be followed by one a month later. It is 
most important that the young plants be pro- 
tected from birds. Where a quantity of 5-inch 
pots can be filled with good soil, and into each 
one be sown from seven to nine seeds, then 
watered and stood in a frame, it is very easy in 
that way to raise plants out of reach of harm by 
birds. These can be planted out as single 


clumps, if preferred, in place of sowing outdoors 
direct,—A, D, 
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PETUNIAS. 

Pprcosias have been somewhat neglected of late 
years, yet the inlividual blooms often repay 
slose inspection, the pale ground colour, as in 
the accompanying illustration, being in many 
“eases delicately pencilled with a darker tint, 
while the flowers have the additional merit of 
being pleasantly scented. As showy annuals 
‘for a dry position Petunias cannot well be 
beaten, and in light, shallow soils after a long 
spell of drought they are often the only flowers 
that remain in good condition. Petunias are 
)also well adapted for furnishing window-boxes, 
producing a gay and striking effect, especially 
if a few twiggy sprays are inserted at the back 
of the box to support the taller growths. Some 
of the colours now found in Petunias, such as 
shades of magenta, are, unfortunately, crude, 
but others are bright without -being offensive to 
the eye. In raising plants from cuttings they 
| naturally come trueto colour, but seedling plants, 
‘even from the most carefully selected seed, often 
|exhibit considerable variation. Some of the 
doubles are handsome, a pure white of large 
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apart in shallow boxes filled with rich, porous 
compost. They should be kept in the same 
temperature until shifted singly into small pots, 
when they may be gradually given less heat 
and, after shifting on when necessary, planted 
out in the middle of May. Although Petunias 
are good dry-weather plants they appreciate 
liberal treatment, and are much benefited by a 
mulch in the summer, S. W. F. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM S, 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON, 


Witn the advent of February many things 
require attention in regard to the culture of 
Chrysanthemums. Cuttings which were put in 
early have in most instances become nicely 
rooted, and if these have been well hardened 
off so much the better. These young plants 
should now be ready for their first shift 
into pots 3 inches in diameter. The first 
potting will cover a period of six weeks to two 
months in the case of those persons who 


size, the petals of which are not unduly | cultivate the different types of the flower, this 














up a pew batch of plants. Crocking should ba 
carried out with care to ensure, as far as possi- 
ble, sturdy growth. After the first shift it is 
advisable to keep the young plants coo], As 
soon as convenient afterwards it is better to 
stand them in a cold-frame, providing adequate 
protection in case of severe frosts. It is well 
thus early to plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre- 
refuse, keeping the plants well up to the glass 
to prevent them becoming drawn. The plung- 
ing material has often saved a batch of plants 
during 2 long spell of severe weather. With 
abundant litter in the way of leaves, straw, or 
Bracken, together with a few good mats, there 
should be little difficulty in keeping frost out of 
the frames. When once the young plants are 
established in the cold frames, advantage may 
be taken of every spell of genial weather to 
admit air, so that ultimately, in the early 
spring, the lights may be partially if not 
entirely removed on fine days. 

At the present time the old stools of early 
flowering kinds and the Pompons too are pro- 
viding an abundant supply of cuttings of a 
desirable kind. The growths ave cf recent pro- 
duction, and this is the kind cf stock to root 
quickly and go ahead. Past experience 
bas proved that the early varieties do 
£0 much better when their progress is in 





Seedling Petunias, 


crowded, being a fine greenhouse plant and also | > 
| by cuttings often begins at the end of November 


effective in the border, except in wet weather. 
When old plants are kept under glass in slight 


| heat through the winter and subjected to a 


little extra warmth early in the year, they push 
out shoots from the joints. 
2 inches in length they should be removed with 
a heel by means of a sharp knife and inserted 
round the edge of well-drained pots of light, 
sandy soil in a temperature of 65 degs, Thus 
treated they will root in a fortnight or so if kept 
close, and may then be transferred to 24-inch 


i ee . 
} pots, shifting them on to larger sizes before 


they become pot-bound, using a compost of 
loam, leaf-mould, well-retted hot-bed-manure, 
and silver-sand. The leading shoots should be 
pinched from time to time in order to induce a 
bushy growth. Seed should be sown on the 
surface of pans containing a compost of fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand in equal propor- 
tions and subjected to a temperature of from 
| G5 degs. to 75 degs., the pan being covered 
with a sheet of glass. Sowing may commence 
as early as February and may continue as late 
jas April. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough they should be pricked out 2 inches 


When these are | 


| the compost being quite porous. 


being accounted for by the fact that propagation 


or early December, and is continued right on 
till the end of January or the early days of 
February. Consequently, the grower should at 
all times during the period just named have in 
readiness a quantity of clean pots and crocks. 
The compost should also be prepared in suf- 
ficient quantity to carry the grower through the 
first operation of potting up. Loam of a fibrous 
character is the best all the way through the 
year for this and subsequent shifts, and it should 
be just moist, without being pasty. At this 


| early season take three parts of loam, one of 


leaf-mould which is thoroughly rotten, one part 
of rotten horse-manure, a dusting each of wood- 


clean road grit or coarse silver-sand, The sand 
must be added in suflicient quantity to ensure 


pass the compost through a coarse sieve. 


| Supposing the compost be sufficient to pot up 


the whole of the young plants in one’s collec- 
tion, and thisextending over a lengthened period, 





the soil should be turned over to sweeten occa- 
sionally, and always before commencing to pot 


ashes and bone-meal, and a liberal quantity of | 


It is better to | 








no way checked. Oid stools of some of 
the sorts which are slow in the develop- 
ment of cuttings are now giving evi- 
dence of the special treatment accorded 
them. This was as follows: The plants 
were turned out of their pots when 
the flowering season was over, the soil 
almost entirely shaken from them, the 
roots trimmed back slightly, and then 
planted in some prepared soil of a 
light, sandy character on the greenhouse 
bench. Fora few days they were left 
in this state, and when the soil appeared 
somewhat dry a good watering with a 
fine-rosed can was given. Asa result of 
this treatment there is now a capital 
batch of cuttings, which should root 
readily. There is also tne promise of a 
continuous supply of cuttings for some 
time to come, and it is very probable 
their propagation will be continued well 
into the month of May, charming little 
plants developing from this late propaga 
lion. E. G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Harly-flowering Chrysanthemums 
for the Midlands, — Kindly give me the 
names of twelve hardy outdoor Corysanthemums 
suitable for growing in the Midlands? I should 
like them to be late-flowering varieties, and 
should also like yellow and tawny-red to be the 
prevailing colours. I never have grown Chrys- 
anthemuws before and am very anxious to have 
them a success. I have seen them growing 
beautifully, both in this neighbourhood and else- 
where, in cottage gardens.—Cornorsis, North- 
ampton, 

[We fear you would run too great 
risk to plant late-flowering kinds out- 
doors, owing to the unfavourable con- 
ditions usually prevailing in this country 
in the autumn. During the last few 
years the autumn has been favourable 
for the development of outdoor Chrysan- 
themums, and as a consequence the displays, 
more particularly last autumn, were good. Very 
often severe frosts in November completely 
spoil the late-flowering varieties, and we give 
below a dozen sorts to bloom during the latter 
part of September and October. In the event 
of the weather keeping fine until a later period, 
many of the plants will continue to blossom. 
As you wish yellow and tawny-red colours to 
preponderate, we recommend the following : 
Ambroise Thomas, reddish-bronze, September 
to October, height 34 feet; Mme. la Comtesse 
Foucher de Cariel, orange-yellow, October, 
height 2 feet ; Golden Queen of the Earlies, rich 
canary-yellow, October, height 3 feet; Ivy 
Stark, dull orange-yellow, September to Octo- 
ber, height 24 feet ; Crimson Précocité, crimson, 
tipped gold, bush Pompon, very free and 
distinct, October, height. 2} feet; Mrs. George 
Hill, beautiful primrose, free and distinct, 
October, height 2} feet ; Crimson Marie Masse, 
chestnut-crimson, very free and bushy, Sep- 
tember to October, height 2 feet; Ryecroft 
Glory, rich bronzy-yellow, free and distinct, 
sturdy and bushy, should be slightly disbudded, 
October, hsight 3 feet ; Nellie Brown, reddi-h 
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.orange, sport from the last-named, identical in 


all other particulars except colour; Vivid, a 
lovely rich chestnut-red, very free, October, 
height 3 feet; M. Chauchard, orange-scarlet, 
yellow reverse, free flowering, October, height 
3 feet ; and Lemon Queen, old gold colour, in 
flower October, height 24 feet. The foregoing 
should make a bright display in the autumn. 
Your simplest plan will be to procure plants in 
small pots in late March or early April. Upon 
arrival place them in a cold frame, to which air 
should be admitted freely. Accord them fairly 
hardy treatment, though never exposing them 
at first to cold and boisterous winds. With the 
approach of more genial weather in the middle 
of April remove the lights during the d y: 
When F roots them into 
others measi i byt 
middle of M 
and ready 
part in a 

planted firmly. Water occasio 
when the weather is very hot a 
Keep the soil between the 

Give liquid-manure ox 1 
have developed, rex 
crowded buds in the bs Vhen the plants 
attain.a fair height give each one the support 
of a stout stake, tying the main stem lightly to 
it. A few of the heavier spreading branches 
should also be lightly looped up. ] 
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Ir one can judge by the quantity of 
grown, or by the amount of 
cut state, then Adiantum cunesatum is the most 
useful Fern grown. Having lo a lot of 
house furnishing, ] : 

the most useful kind 
considered. Ags plan 
tables where 
leafage should cover the + 
table, what other Fern can be namex 
good’? During the past twelve years, having | 
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provide a good many plants for using in this 
way, I have found this of the utmost service. 
Added to this, it is useful in a small state for 
grouping, or for very small vases. I am aware 
there are many other light forms of Adiantum 
and other Ferns, and we have many of them; 
but I do not find they will bear the rough usage 
or grow into good plants under such conditions 
as suit this Maiden-hair Mern. Added to this, 
a continuous supply may be had through the 
year by having a stock accordingly, and this 
of considerable 


iS 
importance where a lengthened 
supply of cut fronds is needed. 
this (and, in fact, most Ferns) i 
for cutting is growing th | 
warm, moist structures. I never use them 
fresh from such houses. My plan is to grow 
ona batch in heat and then harden them off. 
It is astonishing how well the plants and cut | 
fronds stand when used in the house if well | 
hardened, I have many plants of various sizes 
that have been going to and from the meet 
| 
| 
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What brings 
repute 
2m continually in 









and allowed to remain there ons week out of 
every three during the last four months, and 
now at the end of February n z 
well. 





ry of them lox 
for use during tl 
other seasons, 


from absence of light 


I prize them more 

and winter 
seeing they do not 
to the same degree st soft-wooded things 
do. I have a good stock of plants, and my plan 
is to grow them in batch 
into a warm-house at the 
batches following up to the end of April, and in 
this way all the plants get a resting period. 
When they have made considerable growth thoy 
are removed into vineries, and in summer from 
there into cold-pits or the greenhouse. In 
autumn, having a good many in full leafage, I 
keep them in the vineries, which are heated by 
flues. In the centre is a bed with a kerb 
round, and on this they remain all the winter, 
in company with ripe Grapes. I do not find 
the Grapes suffer to any extent. I make a 
point of giving them a good rest, and then, 
before starting them again, I cut off all the old 
fronds close to the soil. J. Crook, 
ee ee 


Index to Vol. XXII.—The index to the last volume 
Will be ready in the course of a few days 
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INDOOR NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Heating conservatory.—I have a lean-to conser- 
vatory facing north, 33 feet by 15 feet, with an average 
height of 9) feet. There are three rows of pipes, each 

shes in diameter, on three sides of the house, equal to 
165 feet of single pipe. The boiler. does its work effici- 
ently, but when there is, for instarice, 10 degs. of frost 
outside I cannot keep the frost out of the house, and cer- 
tain plants, such as Arums, are killed. I fancy the pipes 
being boxed in may prevent the proper radiation of heat. 
Can you briefly point out the cause of my failure to main- 
tain sufficient temperature ?—T.-B. 

[We could have wished for some further par- 
ticulars, more especially as to the level of the 
pipes—that is, whether above, under, or on a 
level with the floor. One of the chief errors in 
i the pi too low, so that 
and at the 
LO find its 


















in radiating power be allowed for 
Ten degs. of frost is not much, and 
6 ully combat this without 
I have suffered greatly in the past 
With the boarding above your pipes 
seo at once the first heat impact is 
ually sacrificed, and becoming diffused from 
game cause is thereby greatly enfeebled. 
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will 


the 
With the pipes open at the top, the heat at once 


and combating the cold ina 
269 } inea cr 
egress. All pipes, too, 


rises to the eaves, 
vulume prevents its 
should be well above the floor, and in this way 
they not only very materially assist a rapid 
and free circulation through the system, but 
by reason of position alone permit all the heat 
be employed advantageously. Nothing is 
re fraught with annoyance than the fact that 
t by year many amateurs either lose their 
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lants or have them injured by frost, which 
gains admission to their greenhouses, wholly 


1 


because of the impracticable arrangements of 
heating apparatus or pipes. You must 
pipes at once that they may be 






free to accomplish that for which you placed 
them where they are. ] 


Hanging plants for conservatory.—Would it 
be troubling you to give the names of some hanging plants 
for a conservatory? I want to have them along the front 

of the staging. It is heated, and faces south.—LAurRnu. 
[The following plants are all available for 
draping the front of staging in the conservatory : 
Asparagus Sprengeri and A. tenuissimus, two 
well-known subjects with delicate Fern-like 
foliage ; Campanula isaphylla, C. isophylla alba, 
and C. Mayi, pretty drooping Canterbury Bells, 
the first and last with blue flowers, the other 
white ; Convolvalus mauritanicus, a slender 
Bindweed, with silvery leaves and blue flowers ; 
Ficus repens and F. repens minima, dense 
creeping evergreens that will clothe a wall or 
drape a stage; Ficus radicans variegata is a 
stronger with prettily variegated leaves ; 
Isolepis 9 $ & compact-growing Grass-like 
plant, with drooping dark green foliage ; Leuco- 
phyton (Calocephalus) Browni, a silvery trailing 
plant, sometimes used for summer bedding; 
Nepeta Glechoma variegata, though a hardy 
subject, being a variegated form of the Ground 
Ivy, this is seen to very great ad vantage under 
glass. Panicum variegatum, a rapid-growing 
Grass of spreading habit, with pretty variegated 
es, grows freely from cuttings. Pelargo- 
niums of t ved section, particularly the 
icty L’Hlegante, are also 
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na is a well- 
owing Moss-like plant, whose 
cheerful green. Stenotaph- 
gatum, a creeping Grass, 
uces a tuft of leaves at every node; it 
ows rapidly. In Thunbergia elata the slender 
shoots are, during the summer, studded with 
pretty blossoms of an orange colour with a dark 
centre ; Tradescantia alba vittata and zebrina 
are easily-grown plants, with prettily-marked 
foliage, ] 
Plant 
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onservatory.—I have a good deal of 
), but no stove-house. Two houses 
t 60 degs.; the others are cold-houses, 
I should be much obliged if you would tell me what flowers 
I ought to be able to grow to flower during January, 
February, and March—both bulbs and -plants? I should 
be glad to know the names of some good coloured Azaleas, 
a3 I suppose these ought to flower in January.—A. B. ©, 
[In glass-houses kept up to a temperature of 
about 60 degs. the different subjects that could 
be had in flower during the first three months 
of the year would form a very long list, but 
many of them will not bloom much before 
March. Still, of those that miy be depended 
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upon to bein flower, or closely approaching that 
stage before January is out, may be mentione:' 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi — of whicl 
there are numerous varieties—Allium neapoli-| 
tanum, Lilies of the Valley, Spirzeas, Ane 
fulgens, Dielytra spectabilis, and many other 
hardy subjects of a bulbous or herbaceous nature 
that flower in the open ground early in the| 
spring. Quite a selection of shrubs, too, may| 
be made, all of which can be readily forced, 
Chief among these are Lilacs, Deutzia gracilis, 
Kerria japonica flore-pleno, Roses, Staphylea 
colchica, Azalea mollis, Prunus sinensis flore- 
pleno, Spirzea confusa, 8. Thunbergi, 8. pruni- 
folia flore-pleno, Andromeda floribunda, A, 
japonica, and Rhododendron pracox. “Other 
subjects are: ium Harrisi, if potted in 


August as soon possible after the Bermuda 
: : 
tht alle 








mone 








in variety, Primula 
floribunda, P. obconica, P. verticillata, Richardia 
(Arum Lily), Tree Carnations, Pelargoniums of 
the Zonal section—particularly if they have 
been especially grown for the purpose—Camel- 
lias, Justicia speciosa, Salvia Heeri, Abutilons, | 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, ete. The follow- | 
ing are all good bright coloured varieties of 

Indian Azaleas: Ami du Cour, coral-red ; 

Apollo, deep scarlet ; Biron N. de Rothschild, 

violet-purple; Charles Leirens, rich salmon, 

dark blotch ; Cocorde Orange, reddish-orange ; 

Duc de Nassau, rosy-purple ; Madame Van der 

Cruyssen, deep rose ; M. Joseph Verveone, deep 

scarlet; Paul de Schryver, carmine; Phcebus, 

deep salmon-red ; Roi de Hollande, scarlet ; 

and Souvenir du Prince Albert, bright carmine- 

rosa, edged white. Your covol-houses might be 

utilised to gradually bring on many hardy sub- 

jects which could be taken by degrees into one 

of the warmer structures in order to maintain a 

succession of bloom. ] 





Boiler too small,—I have a boiler for heating three 
glass-houses, with a length of 200 feet of piping. It is 
13 inches deep by 20 inches broad. Passing from the 
boiler, the pipes travel under the ground “ outside” for 
2) feet, when they enter a house, 21 feet by 12 feet, 
with a flow and return round, requiring to be kept at 
65 degs. at present; from there other 3 feet outside to a 
span-roof house, with flow and return three-quarters 
round, requiring an average temperature of 50 degs. 
The other house has 30 feet of piping, and heat is only 
used in severe weather. Do you think the boiler is too 
amall? Woulia larger boiler and more piping in warm 
house be an advantage, as I find, when all is working, the 
heat is difficulb to keep anything like steady? I burn 
second class gas cinders, costing 8s. per ton, Is £15 too 
much per year for firing, deducting 5s, for hauling each 
ton ?—Jonn McKay, V.B. 

[It is quite clear from your letter that the 
boiler is not capable of doing the work you have 
upon it, and it is unfortunate that much piping 
and, of course, fire-heat also are lost by the pipes 
for 20 feet being placed underground. It will 
depend how these pipes are protected whether 
an immediate improvement could be made to 
existing arrangements. For instance, if this 
20 feet of piping is covered with soil much heat 
will be lost, and again, if exposed in an open 
chamber the pipes are still subject to external 
conditions of temperature, This in the case of 
frost is considerable and a great drawback. In 
the first place you had best examine this portion, 
clearing the pipes free of all soil and other 
impediments. If the pipes are not laid in a 
brick chamber you should obtain some stout 
planks and enclose them in these, working some 
rough sawdust between them throughout. Do 
not employ coal-ashes. Nothing more quickly 
corrodes the pipes than these, but they are often 
used because at hand. In this way you may 
improve the heat somewhat. The boiler you 
speak of is very good for small work and for a 
single house, but we think it is considerably 
over-piped and, therefore, greatly handicapped. 
There is no economy in a small boiler that is 
always being driven to its hardest, for with the 
damper full out much of the heating power 
rushes up the chimney. We think, too, that a, 


small terminal-end tiued saddle would not only ~ 


be more suitable, but quite as economical in your 
case. If such an one is fixed an endeavour should. 
be made to get it nearer the house, then, with an 
additional flow-pipe on each side in the warmer 
house there should be no trouble in maintaining 
a steady uniform fire-heat even in severe 
weather. As at present arranged, if you take 
ever so little heat for the third house you 
take it in the worst weather, when the heat 
can least be spared, which is all the better 
reason for having a little reserve on hand, 
Moreover, a larger and therefore more capable 
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boiler will only require a comparatively small 
and slow fire, and it is here where a boiler by its 
capability becomes economical also. The sum 
you name is rather large in this case, particu- 
larly when, as you say, the heat is inadequate. 
This, and the fact that you are virtually heat- 
ing but two houses during the greater part of the 
year, are to us proofs of the way the present 
boiler is handicapped and generally of its incapa- 
bility to do so large an amount of work. To 
endeavour to compel a boiler to do more than is 
intended of it is to create a constant strain that 
can only end in a break-down sooner or later, 
and generally when such things are least 
desired. ] 

Maiden-hair Ferns.—Will you please to tell me 
how to manage Maiden-hair Ferns? When my Ferns 
throw up the young fronds they damp off, and I cannot 
account for it. I keep them in a stove. The average 
temperature is from 50 degs. to 60 degs.—A, Lrwis. 

[The young growths of Maiden-hair Ferns at 
this time of the year are usually weak, but 
every day makes it better for them and encour- 
ages their full development. The temperatvre, 
50 degs. to 60 degs., which you name, is quite 
sufficient, and, indeed, the best you can give 
them. But there should also be moisture in the 
atmosphere of the house ; the best way to keep 
it moist is by damping down the walks and 
walls of the house two or three times a day, 
according to the amount of fire-heat used. The 
young fronds now in course of development 
should not damp off when half grown unless the 
plants are in bad condition at the roots. See 
that the pots are well drained, and if the plants 
are pot-bound, have them fairly well shaken 
out and repotted in a compost of two parts 
fibrous loam, one part peat or leaf-mould, and 
one part silver sand. Water very carefully, 
and only when required, during the first ten or 
twelve days after reposting, and until they have 
produced some fresh roots, after which they will 
require more liberal waterings. ] 


Hot-water-pipes (Ayrshire ).—Yes, it is 
quite practicable to increase the piping in the 
house, but you will not need to tap the boiler 
afresh, but make your connection to the existing 
flow-pipe. This will also regulate your levels, 
which is important, as by keeping the new pipes 
on a level with the others the heat will obtain a 
uniform degree in circulating. Had it been a 
lean-to house, which we suppose it is not, we 
should then have suggested that the pipes on the 
lowest or front side should be rather higher 
than the rest. In this way the quicker circu- 
lation would be guaranteed to the front section, 
and this part of the roof-bar being usually in the 
proportion of two-thirds the whole, would by 
being heated first be in a position to properly 
distribute the heat through the house. You will 
probably require a small vent pipe at the highest 
part of the new section of the pipes, an open 
vent being preferable to a small tap which does 
not admit of the escape of superfluous air con- 
gregation in the pipes. Such taps, while a 
convenience in a few instances, are a source of 
trouble in many more, and are, moreover, liable 
to be forgotten by the owner, while an open-air 
vent disperses the air at once or as soon as water 
is supplied to the cistern. 

Plants for conservatory.—I am having a con- 
servatory erected, of which I beg to enclose plan for 
inspection. My object in writing you is to ask what in 
your opinion is the best range of plants to stock it with? 
T have already two Vines, and I thought of having a 
Stephanotis. It will be heated by a saddle boiler.— 
Ui feaid We 

[As in all probability you desire as good a dis- 
play of bloom as possible during the coming 
summer, you may commence at once by obtaining 
afew subjects now in a dormant state, which can, 
therefore, be packed in a small compass and sent 
for some distance without risk. _ If the structure 
is not yet ready for their reception they may be 
obtained in a growing condition later on. We 
allude to such things as Tuberous Begonias, of 
which one-year-old tubers make a grand dis- 
play; Gloxinias, concerning which the same 
may be said ; Tuberoses, the flowering Cannas, 
particularly desirable for their continuous 
blooming qualities ; Lilies, of which auratum, 
longiflorum, and speciosum are particularly 
desirable for growing under glass. In addition 
to these there are the many plants usually grown 
for greenhouse decoration throughout the 
summer, such as Pelargoniums of the different 
sections, Fuchsias, Primulas, Abutilons, Coleuses, 
Begonias (fibrous-rooted), Marguerites, etc., 
which can later on be obtained at a very cheap 











rate. These will carry on the display till the 


autumn, when the Chrysanthemums and the | 


Salvias will continue till the end of the year. 


The early part of the autumn is a good time to | 


obtain the bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, Lily of the Valley, etc., upon which 
a good deal of the spring display depends. 
Thrifty little plants of the Indian or Evergreen 
Azalea can also be obtained at that season, 
while the hardy, deciduous species (mollis) 
supplies with its profusion of terra-cotta blos- 
soms a very attractive feature some time before 
it blooms naturally out-of-doors. Imanto- 
phyllum miniatum, with strap-shaped leaves of 
an exceedingly dark green, is desirable from a 
foliage point of view throughout the year, while 
about March a striking addition is furnished 
by the large, rounded clusters of salmon or 
orange-red blossoms, which well overtop the 
masses of leaves. Apart from flowering plants, 
some that are grown only for the sake of their 
foliage will be desirable, as they can be occa- 
sionally used in the dwelling-house without 
injury. The best Palms for the purpose are 


Lapageria alba. 


Chamerops humilis, Cocos Weddelliana (usually 
regarded as a stove plant, but it will grow weil 
in the greenhouse), Corypha australis, Kentia 
Belmoreana, Kentia Forsteriana, and Latania 
borbonica. Of Ferns we can recommend 
Adiantum cuneatum, A. decorum, A. hispidu- 
lum, Davallia bullata, D. canariensis, Lastrea 


patens, Onychium japonicum, Polypodium 
aureum, Pteris cretica, P. cretica albo-lineata, | 
Pteris serrulata, P. serrulata cristata, P. 


serrulata major, P. Wimsetti. Other fine 
foliaged plants are Araucaria excelsa, Asparagus 
plumosus (often called the Asparagus Fern), 
Aralia Sieboldi, Aspidistra (both green and 
variegated), Cordyline (Draczna) australis, 
Cyperus alternifolius, and Ficus elastica (India- 
rubber plant). A small fountain would have a 
very good effect in the position indicated. The 
Stephanotis is essentially a stove plant, hence 
your conservatory would not be warm enough 
for it. A good Passion-flower, such as Impera- 
trice Eugenie, should, however, suit you. 
Being close to Kew Gardens you have one great 
advantage in stocking your conservatory, and 
that is you can pay frequent visits to No, 4 
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greenhouse, where a display of flowering plants 


has to be kept up all the year round. In case 
| of your noting anything and being in doubt 
concerning it, we shall at any time be very 


pleased to enlighten you on the matter. } 


LAPAGERIA ALBA. 


THIS is one of the most beautiful of greenhouse 
climbers. It too often bears the name of being 
a slow and uncertain grower compared with the 
red variety. We have grown the red and white 
forms alongside and found that the white kind 
grew more strongly than the red one, and also 
flowered, if anything, more freely. The two 
forms are valuable when in bloom in the autumn 
when other climbers have done flowering. The 
leaves of the white kind are more cordate in 
shape than those of the red, and they do not 
taper so gradually towards the apex, a 
circumstance that may help purchasers to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other when both are 
out of bloom. A good compost for growing the 


| Lapageria in is a mixture of very rough peat 


and silver-sand, adding, when All- 
ing in the hole, pieces of clinker, 
round which the roots seem to 
cling freely. Care must be taken 
to have good drainage, as water in 
plenty must be given while grow- 
ing. Slugs, too, are very partial 
to the young growths as they 
appear through the soil, a good 
plan for preserving these being to 
envelop them in a straight lamp- 
glass, this effectually checking 
their inroads. 


Greenhouse drip.—I can 
sympathise with your correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ C.” (p. 672), on this mat- 
ter. I know nothing more annoy- 
ing to one who loves his flowers 
than a dripping greenhouse. If I 
may be allowed to supplement 
your advice to ‘*C.,” I would 
suggest that when the proper time 
arrives he should take out ali the 
glass, clear away all the old putty 
and tacks, and after plaining off 
the rabbet of the sashbars flush 
with the top and bottom rails, 
use the Simplex glazing adver- 
tised in your paper. I built 
myself last summer a portable 
span-roofed house for Ferns. I 
used Simplex, and the result is 
as watertight a roof as could be 
made, and is, moreover, as neat 
a looking job as it is good. Put- 
ting on the Simplex is as simple 
as A BC to anyone who can hit 
a nail straight, and fixing the 
glass is mere child’s play; no 
putty or tacks, or any bother of 
that sort, and repairs are so easily 
made. When I had completed 
my job, I, through carelessness, 
smashed two squares right in the 
centre of the roof, 24 by 15, 21 oz, 
I had more in stock, and within 
ten minutes I had the broken glass 
cut and new squares inthe place. The glass rests 
on the lead, is covered and fixed by the lead, 
which completely protects the woodwork from 
weather effects, therefore the periodically 
painting on the old plan is dispensed with— 
the contraction and expansion of the sashbars 
do not affect the glass at all. I believe in keep- 
ing the glass of a greenhouse as clean as possible, 
so I have a small mop fixed on toa long bamboo ; 
with this I often wash the roof, using warm 
water with soda in it (we get such a lot of soot 
here), and after the mop I use a large syringe 
filled with cold water to flush all off. This is 
as good a test as can be, and there is not the 
slightest sign of drip in the house. The first 
cost of Simplex glazing is rather high, but taking 
all things into consideration 1 am quite sure 
that after’a few years’ use there will be a very 
considerable saving on the old putty and paint 
system.—J. C., Brixton, S.W. 

“Snowdrops in pots. — Many failures 
arise when grown in pots. Some think this 
arises from the bulbs not being good, but more 
often from improper treatment. Many try to 
force Snowdrops early into bloom by placing 
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them in strong heat, and this before the blooms 
begin toshow. This induces them to go blind. 
I once put into strong heat some pans of yellow 
Crocuses and Snowdrops mixed. The Crocuses 
bloomed well, but the Snowdrops went blind. 
This year I tried two pans of Snowdrops. 
These I did not put into more than 55 degs. of 
heat, and only when the blooms could be seen, 
but they did not respond well to this.— 
J. Croox. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Clematises when well 
grown into large specimens make lovely plants 
in the cool conservatory. Thcse who have seen 
the lovely specimens shown in London by 
Messrs. Jackman and others will require no 
further inducement to commence their cultuie 
in the cool conservatory, for though they are 
lovely outside, the cool conservatory is the 
place to see them at their best. To make good 
specimens quickly, place two or three plants in 
a 10-inch pot, and tie them round a light wire 
trainer. There are many lovely varieties to 
select from, and some of the new kinds are very 
distinct ; some are sweet-scented and others 
have large double flowers. The early- flowering 
varieties are the best for forcing, and will 
include such kinds as Duchess ot Kdinburgh, 
Lord Derby, Miss Bateman, Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley, Miss Ceawshay, Lady Londesborongh, etc. 
The Comet is the best of the Lobbianum 
section of Tropeslums, and when trained up 
near the roof ot the conservatory and permitted 
to grow freely and festoon about, the effect will 
be charming all through the winter and well 
into the spring. When Tacsonias and other 
climbers begin to grow freely the Tropeolums 
are not wanted, and we find young plants 
started in spring and trained up during summer 
are the most effectivein winter. Whata bright 
show the Narcissus family are making now 
under glass. The early-flowering Pheasant’s- 
eye Narcissus ornatus is very useful for cutting, 
and for that purpose may be grown thickly in 
boxes. What a grand show Cyclamens make 
when well done. The improved varieties have 
large, clear-coloured flowers, and if shifted on 
into 6-inch and 7-inch pots very fine specimens 
are obtained. The Bleeding-heart or Lyre- 
flower (Dielytra spectabilis) when well done is 
a charming subject for the conservatory. 
When established in pots it forces easily, and 
after flowering the plants may be plunged out- 
side. Those who want to get up a stock of it 
will find imported roots of it very cheap, and 
though these roots will not force so early as 
when established in pots, they will come on ard 
be useful later. 


Stove.—Strike a few cuttings of the best 
kinds of Coleuses. They will come in useful 
during summer in the conservatory, but Coleuses 
are not much thought ofnow. Perhaps thenew 
varieties which produce lovely blue flowers may 
revive the interest in them again. There is 
plenty of better things among stove plants now 
which demand attention. Fittonias, being of 
low, epreading growth, are lovely in pans, and 
in this condition when well grown may be useful 
a3a change on the dinner-table. Suckers may 
be taken off the Screw Pine (Pandanus Veitchi) 
and started in bottom-heat. They come in 
useful for table, but though they produce 
a striking effect they are not much used in con- 
sequence of the spines on the leaves laying hold 
of things near them. Anything which requires 
repotting should have prompt attention, as the 
season is getting on, and if a check is given 
from delaying work it takes some time to get 
things right again. It is a very poor garden 
in which plenty of work cannot now be found 
where there are glasshouses. 


Orchard-house.—-Trees are now in blos- 
som, and, as a rule, the blozsoms set freely 
enough without help where the ventilation is 
right. But to make sure it is not much trouble 
to go round the trees about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon and tap the stems either with a padded 
stick or the hand. In lofty houses I have seen 
good crops of Peaches and Nectarines grown on 
standard and bush trees planted out, but this 
has always sesmed to me 10 be a waste of space 
in winter, and I therefore prefer pot culture. 
Tall trees may be grown in pots and moved 
outside after the fruit is gathered, or some may 
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be taken outside before, as one generally has too 
many for the house room, though they will do 
for some time. About June some of the hardiest 
trees may go outside or be moved to another 
house. Plums we have done in this way with 
satisfactory results, Ventilate freely without 
creating a draught, and keep the roots reason- 
ably fhoist. Never pass a pot when watering 
the trees without tapping it. Use the syringe 
as soon as the blossoms are set. 


Roses under glass.—There will be plenty 
of fowers and buds in the warm-house or pits, 
and plants in cool-houses are breaking strongly. 
This is the time insects must be watched for and 
destroyed. Where there is a warm hot-bed 
under a frame cuttings of the young shoots 
getting a bit firm will strike with scarcely a 
failure. Give liquid-manure to plants which 
have filled their pots with roots. Mildew is 
usually the result of dryness at the root or 
a draught through the house caused by giving 
side air. Very tew forcing houses require side 
air yet, and if side air is given before the 
weather is settled in June, the apertures for 
ventilation should be opposite the hot-water 
pipes, so as to be warmed on ad mission. 


Thinning and feeding Grapes.—Do 
not touch the berries with the naked ‘hand. 
Use a bone skewer or bit of polished wood to 
make the shoulders and open out the bunch. 
If shoulders are left on they should bs tied out 
before thinning. In deciding which berries to 
cut out, one can never do wrong by leaving 
those which have taken the lead and cutting 
out the smallest. As soon as the thinning is 
finished feeding may begin by applying top- 
dressings of artificials and watering 1m, or giviog 
it in the water. Some judgment is necessary, 
as if overdone the berries may not colour well. 


Window gardening.—Seeds of various 
things may be sown in the window or spare 
room. Cuttings, also, of Fachsias and other 
plants will strike. Sink the pots in a box and 
cover the top of the box with glass. Ventilate 
the box for an hour every morning to prevent 
damping. Window-boxes may be filled with 
hardy spring flowers, such as Pansies, Wall- 
flowers, and autumn-sown annuals. 

Outdoor garden.—It is too soon yet to 
sow Annuals outside unless it may be something 
very hardy—such as the Virginian Stock, or 
Candytufts. Those who want to make a bright 
patch of colour early in spring might sow now 
a mass of the pink Virginian Stock. It will 
yrow anywhere, even in a hard gravel path. 
There is a cottage garden I often pass where 
every spring there is a long broad line running 
along by the side of the house, and wonderfully 
attractive it is early in the season. Though it 
is rather too soon to make a general sowing of 
annuals, the site should be prepared, and the 
seeds obtained, to be ready when the weather is 
suitable. To have successions of annuals for 
cuttings—and very charming some of them are 
for that purpose—we begin sowing in March, 
and continue through April. Afterwards anruals 
do not do so well, and there are plenty of other 
things. Some of the best- annuals for cutting 
are Sweet Peas, Calliopsis Drummondi, C. tine- 
toria, Cornflowers, Chrysanthemums, tricolor 
and others, Dianthus chinensis, Gaillardia 
Lorenziana, Gypsophila elegans, Lupines in 
variety, Mignonette, Poppies, Shirley and 
others, Scabious mixed, Suntlowers, miniature, 
Sweet Sultans. Asters, Stocks, Phlox Drum- 
mondi, and Salpiglossis are sown under glass, 
and planted out in May. I have planted Asters 
out end of April for early blooming. The above 
list refers to annuals for cutting only, but they 
form beautiful masses in shrubbery borders, or 
anywhere. Musk may be raised from seeds sown 
under glass now and prioked cut in a sheltered, 
shady spot. In the old-fashioned garden Musk 
used to be a special feature. 


Fruit garden —Strawberries beginning to 
colour must have sun and air to flavour the fruit. 
There are various ways of feeding Strawberries 
without standing the pots in saucers filled with 
strong liquid-manure, which, if carried too far, 
injures the flavour and makes the fruit soft and 
flabby. When growing Strawberries on shelves 
near the glass, I have had good results from 
standing the pots on sods of turf on the shelves. 
Tne turf absorbs any stimulant given to the 
plant, and the roots soon work out through the 
bottom of the pot after it. Another way which 
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saves a good deal of watering is to stand the 
pots in other pots a size larger half-fiiled with 
old turf and manure. Growers of late Grapes 
will find it an advantage to begin firing very 
early in March and to keep a little warmth on 
the pipes till the weather is warm aiid genial 
towards the end of June. To have good late 
Grapes, as much care should be given to the 
temperature as is done with the early forced 
Grapes. When the borders are chiefly outside, 
they should be covered in autumn to keep off 
heavy rains. A bed of Oak-leaves, 18 inches to 
2 feet thick, covered with straw to keep them 
quiet, will keep the roots comfortable, and they 
will be in a condition to support the crop when 
required. Shanking certainly is due to sluggish 
root-action, and want of colour may often be 
traced to the same cause. Peaches swelling 
rapidly must have some extra help in the way 
of liquid-manure, 


Vegetable garden.—Take advantage oi 
the fine weather when it comes, to sow seeds of 
the various crops required. The depth of 
covering will depend upon the nature of the 
soil. In porous land the covering may be deeper 
than on heavy clay land. The heavy land 
when well worked and manured will generally 
produce good crops if the seeds are placed in 
the soil when the latter has been freely exposed 
and brought into a mellow condition. The 
main crops of Onions, Parsnips, Jerusalem 
Artichokes, and Shallots should be got in as 
soon as the land works well. <A good way of 
planting Shallots is to press the bulblets into 
the ground in rows 9 inches apart and drop a 
handful of charred refuse which has been passed 
through a sieve over each bulb. This will keep 
the bulbs from throwing themselves out of the 
ground when making roots and will afterwards 
settle down for the roots to work into. This 
charred garden refuse is excellent for helping 
things on at seed time. The old aphorism, 
“Sow thick and thin quick,” should not be 
taken too literally as regards the first part, 
though seeds enough should be sown to give a 
power of selection when the thinning takes 
place, as the strongest when thinning is done 
generally makes the best and heaviest root. 
Autumn-sown Onions may be transplanted 
now, EK. Hospay, 


THE COMING WHHK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


March 1(th.—Potted off seedling Ferns from 
boxes. Divided a number of Adiantum Farley- 
ense into single crowns for stock. Sowed seeds 
of Grevillea robusta. Potted off alot of eub- 
tropical plants, including Castor-oils, Solanums 
of various kinds, Acacia lophantha, etc. Gave 
a dressing of soot and lime to a part of land 
intended for late Potatoes, Sowed Lettuces, 
Radishes, Horn Carrots, Savoy Cabbages, and 
Curled Kale. Potatoes of various kinds are 
planted from time to time as land becomes 
ready. 

March 11th.—Looked over early Peaches to 
finish thinning fruit and young wood and tie 
down the latter. Borders are watered when 
necessary and liquid-manure from a tank given 
occasionally. When that supply fails we shall 
use artificials. Strawberries ripening are freely 
ventilated and no water permitted to remain 
long in places. We want plenty of Peas as early 
as possible and make frequent sowings in various 
places. 


March 12th.—Pricked off early-sown Celery. 
This comes in useful for flavouring. Sowed 
Celeriac in warm-frame. Sowed various kinds 
of hardy annuals in different sized patches. 
Some of the taller things, such as Sunflowers, 
etc., are sown in open spots in the shrubbery. 
Foxgloves, Honesty, and the Evening Primrose 
are plentiful enough in the open spots from self- 
sown seedlings. Fresh batches of Lily of the 
Valley are brought into heat every week. 

March 13th.—Moved more Rhubarb, Seakale, 
and Chicory to forcing-house. Planted a frame 
of Lettuces after Asparagus, Paris Market being 
the variety, as it turns in so quickly. Sowed: 
warm pit with Ne Plus Ultra French Beans. 
Made up another Mushroom-bed in house. Shall 
soon begin to make ridges outside. Placed 
covers over Apricot and Peach-trees which are 
opening blossoms on the south wall. Pruned 
and trained Figs—Brown Turkey—on walls, 
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March 14th —Looked over climbers in con- 
servatory to thin and arrange young shoots. 
Camellias, Azaleas, and Acacias very bright 
Liquid-manure jis given to Lilies and 
any other plants which require help. Opened 
out and staked early-flowering Pelargoniums, 
Cut down the last of the winter- flowering Zonals 
and put in cuttings. Mme. Rozaine and Raspail 
Improved are grown largely for winter bloom- 
Potted off seedling Petunias and Ver- 


now. 


ing. 
benas. Put in more cuttings of Marguerites. 


March 15th —Sowed more Cucumber and 
We shall not be without young 
plants now till all the houses and pits are planted 
which are now filled with bedding and other 


Melon-seeds. 


plants. Potted off Chillies and Capsicums, 


Cucumbers are top-dressed as soon as the roots 


work through the dressing previously given. 
This is a great help to Cucumbers, ( 
regular stopping and watering are necessary, 


as if plants run wild the fruits are small and 


production ceases, 





BEES. 


Frame hives.—The movable comb or bar- 


frame hive now in general use is doubtless 
superior in many respects to the old-fashioned 
straw skep, although it cannot he denied that 


good results were from time to time obtained 
trom the latter, under good management. 
the cruel practice of destroying the Bees in 
order to obtain the honey from the straw skep 
was objectionable in every respect. Now, 
combs built naturally, as in the skep, are about 
an inch in thickness, a space of about half an 
inch being left between each comb. In the 
movable-comb hive the frames to contain the 
combs are so made that the combs when built 
in them shall be in the same natural position 
with regard to one another as they aro in the 
straw skep. The frames are furnished with 
comb foundation, which, being quickly worked 
out by the Bees, is a great saving to them of 
both time and labour. In the bar-frame hive 
all the combs can be easily removed, giving 
complete control over the Bees, permitting the 
Bee-keeper to make artificial swarms, exchange 
combs from one hive to another, check natural 
swarming by giving additional space in the 
hive, and so forth. In the honey season when 
stores are coming in freely full combs can be 
removed, the honey extracted by means of the 
extractor, and the empty combs returned to the 
hive to be refilled, whereby a large quantity of 
surplus honey is often obtained. In addition 
to this sections can be worked upon the top of 
the frames whereby many pounds of white- 
comb honey can be secured.—S. S. G. 





BIRDS 

Guinea Fowls (Blecan).— These birds 
mate in pairs, and, therefore, an equal number 
of cocks and hens must be kept, otherwise some 
of the eggs will prove infertile. There is often 
a difficulty in distinguishing the sexes, the chief 
differences being in the colour of the wattles, 
which are more of a red hue in the male bird, 
and more tinged with blue in the hen. Guinea 
Vowls are of wandering habits, and require an 
extensive range, but are fairly profitable as they 
pick up nearly all their food in their wander- 
ings. The hens are prolific layers, and the 
eggs, although small, are of excellent flavour. 
The chickens are tender, and should not be 
hatched till after March. Hard-boiled egg 
chopped fine and mixed with Oatmeal is the best 
food to supply to the young soon after being 
hatched. They will die if kept without food for 
three or four hours, and should, therefore, 
have a constant supply near them till they are 
old enough to be allowed full liberty to forage 
for themselves. The flesh of the young Guinea 
Fowl is well-flavoured and delicate.—S. 8S. G. 


Management of Doves (Doves).—You 
probably refer to the Barbary Dove, as this is 
the species most conimonly kept in confinement 
in this country, and often called the Ring 
Dove. This Dove breeds freely in a large cage 
or aviary throughout the greater part of the 
year, and being quite hardy and acclimatised 
will live out-of-doors and keep in good health in 
all seasons. I have kept Barbary Doves about 
the premises like Pigeons, and, on more than 
one occasion, a pair of these birds built their 
nest and hatched their young in the fork of a 
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tree, about 4 feet from the ground. The food 
should consist of Wheat, Tares, Dari, with 
occasionally a little Canary-seed and Millet. 
Plenty of grit and fresh water must be sup- 
plied. The cave should be at least 2 feet high, 
18 inches deep, and 3 feet long. The nest 
box should be about 6 inches square and 2 inches 
deep; this should be half filled with bran. 
These birds when in confinement build so 
loosely, not binding the materials in any way, 
that the whole structure, and eggs, often come 
to grief, and become scattered upon the floor of 
the cage through the materials becoming 
entangled in the claws of the hen bird on 
leaving the nest-box, hence the reason for sup- 
plying bran. No building materials should be 
given these birds if kept in a cage.—S. S. G. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Recovery of funds appropriated by collec- 
tor of society.—One of the members of the 8. M. Hor- 
ticultural Society was provided with a book for collecting 
on behalf of the society. He appropriated the money to 
his own use. Can any proceedings be taken to recover the 
monies from him ?— Hortiz. 

[The member was evidently authorised to 
collect subscriptions to the funds of the society, 
and on proof of the payment of monies to him, 
and for which he has failed to account, an 
order for paymert may be obtained in the 
county court. The action may be in the 
ordinary way for money had and received. It 
is doubtful whether criminal proceedings could 
be sustained, but probably not.—K. C, T.] 

A married woman’s property.—My nicce’s 
husband has forsaken her, but at the death of her father 
she will probably have the furniture he possesses and such 
money as he may be able to leave her. How must she 
proceed to prevent her husband turning up and claiming 
the property ?—Prorection, 

[No steps on the part of your niece are really 
necessary, for if she succeeds to this or to any 
other property her husband will have no claim 
upon it if he does turn up. She may simply do 
as she chooses with it, but if she wishes she 
may apply to the justices for a protection order, 
or for an order for a judicial separation under 
the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) 
Act, 1895, and on proof that the husband has 
really deserted her an order equivalent to a 
judicial separation will be made.—K. C. T.] 


Dangerous trees belonging to the Crown. 
—My house and garden (my own property) adjoin lands 
belonging to the Crown, and on these Grown lands are 
certain trees which, should they fall, would damage my 
property. Ihave written to the Crown agents, stating 
that should the trees fall I should hold them responsible 
in damage. Would they, or the Crown, be liable in such 
case ?—MENSA, 

[If the trees are in a dangerous condition, and 
the fact is reasonably apparent on inspection, 
the owner of the trees is usually liable if he 
neglects the precautions necessary to prevent 
injury to his neighbours. But in this case I 
think no action can be maintained against the 
Crown, although the Crown agents may be per- 
sonally liable. Something may depend upon 
the nature of the tenure of your house and land, 
but ordinarily speaking I think an action will 
lio against the agents.—K. C. T.] 

Interference with alleged highway.—A road 
runs from the public highway upto my house. This road 
is about 150 yards long, and it has been used as a public 
road for at least thirty-six years, probably much longer. 
The agent of the owner of the adjoining property now 
claims the road as a private occupation road, and threatens 
to put up a gate across it. I wish to ask: 1, Can he 
legally do so? 2, How long a time the free and public use 
of a road constitutes ita public road? 3, If the agent 
should carry out his threat, what is the proper course to 
pursve in order to contest the right? 4,Can you give me 
the address of the Society for the Preservation of Public 
Roads and Foot paths ?—X, 

[1, The agent cannot legally stop this road as 
it has become a highway. 2, A way becomes a 
highway when it is dedicated formally or in- 
formally to the use of the public. An informal 
dedication may always be presumed when the 
road has been used by the public without inter- 
ruption for a considerable period. What the 
length of that period must be depends upon the 
circumstances of the case, and where the road is 
very much used by the public, a user of sixor seven 
years has been held ample to justify the jury in 
concluding that the road hadsin effect been 
dedicated to the public use by the owner of the 
soil. Where the road was only occasionally 
used by the public a much longer period of 
time is necessary. But in the case you put, the 
road has been used by the publio over thirty- 
six years, and so there is no question that it has 
become a highway. You say it had been pro- 
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bably so used much longer, and if it can be 
proved to have become a highway before 1836 
the highway authority (District Council) will te 
bound to maintain it, but if it was not a high- 
way previous to 1836, and has not since been 
formally dedicated in the manner provided by 
the Highway Act of 1835, no one is bound to 
maintain the road and no one can be compelled 
to maintain it. 3, If the agent carries out his 
threat, any person whose use of the highway is 
obstructed by the gate may remove the gate, 
but the better course will be to ask the District 
Council to enforce the rights of the public in the 
way, and the Parish Council or Parish Meeting 
may be asked to prefer a similar request to the 
District Council, and if the latter body fail to 
take any steps in the matter a complaint may 
be made by the Parish Council to the District 
Council under sub-section 4 of section 26 of the 
Local Government Act, 1894. 4, The address 
of the society in question is 1, Great College- 
street, London, 8.W.; W. Chubb is the seere- 
tary.—K. C. T.] 

Tenant quitting byarrangement—compen- 
sation.—In 1886 I took a cottage and a garden on a 
written agreement (bearing a 6d. stamp) for a yearly 
tenancy at the annual rental of £5, to be paid half-yearly. 
The landlord was short of cash, and so I always paid rent 
just as it suited him, and I have never paid more thau 
£2 43. at any one time, and usually about 30s ata time, 
until the last five years, during which I have genera'ly 
paid £1 at a time, just as he wanted it. My landlcrd 
wanted me to give up the place as he wished to pull down 
the cottage for the purposes of a new street, and I agreed 
to do so, expect ng he would give me a valuation and some 
compensation, His solicitor now writes stating that his 
client does not admit my claim. I was advised to sue my 
landlord in the county court, and I went there for that 
purpose, but was advised by the registrar to get a solicitor 
to make out a form of application to the court. I cannot 
afford to do this, and so will thank you to give me a form 
to use.— OLIVER TWIST. 

[Your landlord’s solicitor is right, and you 
have no claim upon your landlord for giving up 
possession without proper notice. You might 
have refused to give up the place without 
proper notice, or you might have refused to 
give it up until the landlord agreed to pay you 
such sum as you might think proper to demand 
for giving up possession, but, having given it up 
without even a verbal promise of compensation, 
you have no claim whatever. The registrar of 
the county court knew this, but as it was not 
his business to advise you, he referred you to a 
solicitor, who would explain the position to you 
and prevent you from wasting any money on an 
action in the court, But you may claim under 
the Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensa- 
tion for Crops Act, 1887, compensation for 
growing crops (including fruit), and for fruit- 
trees and fruit-bushes (if any) planted by you 
with the previous written consent of your land- 
lord, and for labour done and manure applied 
since the last crop was taken and in expectation 
of a future crop. Of course, if you had nocrops 
growing when you gave up possession, nor any 
fruit-trees and fruit-bushes planted by youreelf 
with your landlord’s previously given consent 
in writing, you cannot claim for those matters ; 
nor for manure applied and Jabour expended, if 
you applied no manure and expended no labour 
on the garden since you took the last crop off 
it. But if you have done any of these things 
you may claim compensation, and the claim 
need not be in writing, although it will be best 
to make it in writing thus :— 

To ...... (landlord) a1 901 

I hereby claim from you compensation 
under the Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Act, 1887, for the 
following matters and things in or upon the 


garden situate at...... and held by me up 
to the ...... day of ...... last as your tenant 
thereof: (Here set out the improvements 


in question). And take notice that the 
amount of my claim is ...... 
OLiIver Twist. 

Keep a copy of the claim and serve the 
original upon the landlord. If you and he 
agree as to its settlement, well and good; if 
you cannot agree, the difference must be settled 
by arbitration, and if you can concur upon the 
appointment of a single arbitrator you may do 
so, but if you can come to noarrangement, your 
only course will be to apply to the justices to 
appoint an arbitrator, and they will make the 
appuintment, and the decision of the arbitrator 
thus appointed will be final and binding.— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpenine free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rul Ali communications should be clearly and concisely 
writien on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspoi- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of ‘late, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmmediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 









PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Climbers for poles (A. D. B.).—Some of the 
following should suit you: Tropxolum tuberosum, T. 
speciosum, Passiflora coerulea, P. Constance Elliot, 
Kerria japonica, Clematis montana, C. viticella alba, 
©. v. rubra, Polygonum baldschuanicum, Roses Crimson 

Rambler, Aimée Vibert, and Cheshunt Hybrid. 


Heating a greenhouse (Laurels).—You cannot 
do better than get a plain saddle boiler. The amount of 
piping will depend entirely on the heat you wish to keep 
up. If only kept as a greenhouse, you will require about 
60 feet of 4-inch piping, including connections. This will 
give you a flow and return along the front of the house. 
If you wish to have pipes from back to front along one 
end you will require quite 20 feet more. 

Clematis Lucie Lemoine (A. H. M.).—This is 
perfectly hardy. It belongs to the Florida section, and 
bears white rosette-formed flowers The pruning of the 
varieties belonging to this section should be done in 
Februazy or Marcb, and consists in removing the weak or 
overcrowded branches. The plant flowers from the ripened 
wood; therefore, to secure blooms the one-year-old wood 
should be trained in thinly as far i a become 
ripened, beyond which it may ba cut a 

Tupinus arboreus (Delta).—A valuable plant for 
dry soils and rough banks or slopes, the scent ofa single 
bush reminding one of a field of Beans. The best variety 
is the yellow. It forms a roundish bush 2 feet to 4 feet 
hich, and is easily raised from seed ; handsome forms are 
increased from cuttings. It may be killed in severe 
weather, but it is worth raising from time to time when 
the soil suits it. Plant it out towards the end of March 
or early in April. 

Pampas Grass (Brannagh).—It would have been 
best to have let it alone for the winter, and rather than 
have cut it down to have tied it up loosely to stakes, 
working in some Bracken or loose straw here and there. 
Then, if the plant has not been satisfactory of late, you 
could in early spring lift itand divide it into several parts, 
giving the plant a fresh position or fresh soil in the old 
place. The plant is propagated in this way and also by 
geeda. Too frequently this handsome subject suffers by 
its roots getting into bad soil and water-logged soil below. 
Means should be taken to prevent this. 


The Sweet Sultan (Cotland).—This hardy annual 
ought to succeed to perfection in a light sandy loam made 
fairly rich. An open and sunny position is best. Possibly 
your plants have been kept too long in the boxes before 
they were pricked out, or not kept sufficiently moist 
afterwards. It is always best to sow some seed in the open 
ground, thinning the seedlings out to 4 inches or 5 inches 
asunder, and some in boxes. Then, if one lot fails, the 
other you have to fallback on. Treated asa hardy annual 
we have always found the Sweet Sultan grow freely 
enough in any open garden soil. 

Potting Taberous-rooted Begonias (A Lover 
of Gardening).—One-year-old tubers make particularly 
good examples for growing on, and they may be potted 
first in 3 inch pots, shifting them into 6-inch ones later 
on. If yours are larger they will, of course, need an 
increased size of pot at first and also later on. 
A mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, or 
an increased amount of loam, according to its consistency, 
with a good sprinkling of sand, will suit Tuberous 

Bevonias, while, as the pots get full of roots, a little 
liquid-manure, etc., occasionally is very beneficial. Do 
not let the plants carry any seed-pods, as these are very 
weakening. 

Potting Gladioli (A Lover of Gardening).—Pot 
the bulbs as soon as you can and place in a cold-frame. 
As they grow give ail the air possible, and remove the 
lights when it can be safely done in order to ensu urdy 
growth. As the season advances, if they appear likely to 
be behind, keep them alittle closer for a time. For single 
bulbs, pots 5 inches or 6 inches will be required, while three 
bulbs may be grown ina 7-inch pot. Two-thirds loam to 
one-third decayed manure and a little sand will suit them 
well, while, as the pots get full of roots, a little liquid- 
manure once a fortnight will be of service. 

Hidging plants (Hachange).—Yes, you can sow the 
Aubrietias at once, and transplant at any time when large 
eaough. This, however, can only be decided by the pro- 
cress of the plants, as good seeds grow very quickly and 
old seeds not only take much longer to start, but make 
very little headway after. This plant should be ready for 
transplanting inautumn. The Gentian we cannot recom- 
mend you in the same way, and we advise you to obtain 
plants of this; now is a good time to transplant them. 
Seeds of this and many other Gentians often take a whole 
year before starting, and even should this ensue you could 
not transplant to permanent quarters under two years. 
Ia the seedling state the growth is slow. 

Cyclamens after flowering (#. D.). — The 
Cyclamens that have done flowering may be stood in a 
cold-frame, but should be watered just as carefully as if 
in bloom. They must be covered with a mat if there are 
any signs of frost. The pots should be stood far enough 
apart to avoid crowding the leaves, and as the plants 
show signs of going to rest the water should be lessened, 
during June and July very little being necessary. After 
this, if kept a little moister, the young leaves will soon 
gtart, when the eorms may be shaken clear of the old soil 


























and repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 


So treated, these plants will give a good display next 


year. 


Passion-flower (Guddah).—We presume you wish 
to grow the ordinary kind—Passifiora ccerulea, which is 
This one you may plant 


more or less hardy in the open. 
in fairly good and deep sandy soil where at least a depth 
of 2 feet is available, and in a rather sunny position, so 
that i¢ may climb over trellis or archway or any other 
support you can give. 
plants, and not attempting its culture from seeds, we 
advise you to get a strong plant at once and plant forth- 
with. See to it that the soilis deeply dug, and, if manure 
be added, that this be placed at least 9 inches below the 
plant. Make the soil about the roots moderately firm, 
and, as for the rest, you have nothing to do but to dis- 
tribute the growth as it is made over any surface at your 
disposal. 


Treating Seakale (H. B.).—We cannot now 
advise you to lift your year planted Seakale roots, because 
it seems that you merely wish to blanch the crown 
growths by covering them up where they are growing to 
blanch them. Also, we do not know whether they may 
be strong enough to justify that course, as unless their 
side shoots be fairly stout they will make poor root cut- 
tings. Probably it will be best for you to cover up and 
blanch the Kale heads a little later and after you have cut 
them, then when you clear away the covering matter cut 
off the tops of the roots level with the ground. They will 
then form new crowns which will not run off to flower. 
Next winter, after a season’s strong growth, you may care- 
fully lift your roots, make root cuttings of the side shoots, 
and plant those on deep worked soil in March, as so often 
advised. Of course you can then blanch the growths of 
the old roots in any dark place as you may desire. They 
oa, after being cut from, be thrown away as of no further 
value. 

Pruning Tea Roses planted out from pots 
(Roses, Kent).—Small plants such as.you describe should 
be left unpruned until they have become established a 
year. You might just cut off the extreme ends of the shoots, 
but beyond that let them grow as they like the first year. 
It is a great mistake to prune Tea Roses severely at any 
time unless they are grown for exhibition. Sometimes the 
plants will be all the better for a hard pruning, but only 
when they have become very “leggy.” All three varieties, 
Mme. Lambard, Safrano, and Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, 
would be pruned in the same manner. We usually give 
about a handful of bone-meal per plant, but that applies 
to really good, strong plants. It is the strong plants that 
require stimulants, not the weak. If you are contemplat- 
ing giving some bone-meal to these small pot-plants, we 
should advise yeu to wait until they exhibit signs of 
vigorous growth. A little weak liquid cow-manure would 
help them if given during May and June, and soot-water 
now and then is beneficial ; but this must be weak also. 


Pruning Tea Roses for exhibition (4 Lover 
of Gardening).—About the first week in April is early 
enough to prune Tea Roses, Even then the plants will 
most probably blossom before the main shows are on. 
Many exhibitors of Tea Roses obtain their flowers from 
yearling plants on the standard and half-standard hedge 
Briers. These are usually a week or two later than older 
established trees. Some plant a goodly number of bush 
plants and standards on borders in order to retard the 
blossoming as much as possible. Others dig up their 
plants in November and heel them in under a north wall. 
The plants are placed close together, and boards laid 
against the wall to provide shelter. If the plants are 
replanted early in March they will often surpass in 
vigorous growth those not removed, and will be, more- 
over, a week or two later. When you do prune your Teas 
you may cut them back quite as hard as Hybrid Per- 
petuals—that is, almost to the ground for some kinds. 


Planting out Marechal Niel from pots 
(G. M.).—Plants that have been grown one year in pots 
will not require any pruning beyond just tipping the ends 
of the growths. Should you have no cold-frame or green- 
house, we should advise you to put out the two plants at 
once. We presume they are in a dormant condition. 
This Rose, grown in pots, always retains its foliage for a 
long time, and possibly your plants have some left on even 
now. They will, of course, shed this presently. Should 
severe weather set in again place some evergreen boughs 
about the plants for a time. When it is desired to grow 
this lovely Rose outdoors, plants grown outdoors should 
be selected. The very best are nice, thrifty, young halt- 
standards, with plenty of roots. Or you might plant one 
or two hedge Briers near the wall, and bud them with 
Maréchal Niel, and allow them to remain without trans- 
planting. We have known such plants make enormous 
erowth in a single season when the border has been well 
prepared before planting the Briers. 

Pruning climbing Roses planted last 
November (Gravura).—The Maréchal Niel, Gloire de 
Dijon, and Olimbing Belle Siebrecht, having growths from 
6 feet to 7 feet long, should be cut back to about half their 
length. Where there are three growths, cut one back, 
say about 2 feet from the base, and the other two could 
be retained from 38 feet to 4 feet long. Mme. P. Cochet, 
L’Ideal, Climbing Niphetos, and Climbing Perle des 
Jardins, with several growths some 2} feet to 3 feet, 
should have the main shoots shortened to about half their 
length, and the small twiggy ones to two or three eyes. 
The time to do this would be about the end of March. If 
they are in a very sheltered spot they could be-pruned a 
week or so earlier, but, generally speaking, the end of 
March is time enough for Tea and Noisette Roses. We 
need scarcely say that in future years these Roses will 
require little or no pruaing beyond thinning out where 
crowded and removing dead wood. It is always advisable 
to cut clean away one of the oldest growths each year so 
that a supply of new wood is kept up from the base. This 
applies to both wall Roses and those grown on pillars and 
arches, etc. 

Rose Climbing Devoniensis growing too 
freely (An Old Subscriber).—It is a pity your wall is not 
higher than 8 feet. This shows the evil of planting these 
true climbing Roses upon such walls. Devoniensis is 
deserving of a better position where it can clamber away 
as it likes. If you are desirous of restricting the growths 
your best plan will be to take the plant right down and 
re-nail it. By so doing you could train the growths 
horizontally instead of shortening them, If there are 




















Assuming you are purchasing 





more growths than you require you could cut some clean 
away. We have seen the growths of this lovely Rose 
trained flat on to a staging of Bamboo-canes some 3 feet 
or 4 feet from the ground. They will then send out 
blossoms most freely, and after flowering the growths can 
be discarded if not required. There is no doubt that the 
less of the knife this Rose receives the better will it 
blossom, and every means should be adopted, short of 
overcrowding, to do this. If the strong, very thorny 
shoots you allude te as flowering so well the second year 
were bent when in their young state you would not need 
to shorten them at all, provided you were able to extend 
them laterally. You will certainly have to sacrifice the 
blossoms if you cut the plant hard back in April, a mode 
of treatment we do not recommend. 


Climbers for arches (Ash Lea).—The most satis- 
faction results from planting Roses and Clematises in mix- 
ture asarule. Such Roses as Mme. Berard, Belle Lyon- 
naise, Orimson Rambler, Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, and such like, in company 
with such Clematises as Jackmani superba, Lord Londes- 
borough, Lord Wolseley, Henryi, viticella rubra, Star of 
India, Jackmani Snow Queen, and others. In the second 
position you may plant Clematis montana, ©. Jackmani 
type, ©. viticella alba, and any of the four Roses last 
named. The variegated and green Ivies are good, also 
Virginian Creeper and the white and yellow Jasmines, which 
may not be quick enough in growth, however. While 
some of the above may flower during the first year, it is 
not to be assumed they will attain to anything like 
their best form while still in a semi-established state. 
Much, too, will depend on the mode of planting and the 
attention the plants receive. If, however, you wish for 
rapid progress you should take out a deep hole, removing 
the old soil 2 feet deep and wide, and replacing with good 
loam, decayed manure, bone-meal, old mortar, and sand. 
Should your subsoil be clay, you had better excavate still 
another 6 inches in depth, so as to allow of drainage. 
Indifferent planting is responsible for much disappoint- 
mentin the days to come. 


Chrysanthemums—twelve Japanese sorts 
for late blooming (7. Thomas).—In the selection wa 
give we have included only those which begin to bloom 
during the latter half of November and continue during 
the whole of December. You do not say whether you 
desire plants capable of developing large exhibition blooms, 
or for decoration. Those which follow are recognised free- 
flowering kinds: Western King, pure white, of easy cul- 
ture, is a good sort for late November display ; Niveum, 
another pure white ; Pride of Ryecroft, a lovely primrose- 
yellow sport from the last-named ; and Souvenir de Petite 
‘Amie, white, make four good varieties for the earlier part 
of the period alluded to. Throughout December there is a 
capital lot of good things, among the more reliable being 
L. Canning, a chaste white free-flowering plant; Golden 
Dart, a superb rich yellow; Mrs. William Filkins, bright 
golden-yellow, small, but very dainty; Mile. Theresa 
Panckoucke, pure white, one of the very best; Mme. 
Felix Perrin, soft rose-pink; Tuxedo, orange, shaded 
chestnut, rather tall, but the flowers are indispensable ; 
King of Plumes, rich deep yellow ; and Matthew Hodgson, 
rich reddish-crimson. If we have interpreted your request 
wrongly, and you really desire to grow varieties flowering 
in November, we shall be pleased to make a selection of 
suitable sorts for your purpose if you will write us again. 
Any of the Chrysanthemum specialists will be pleased to 
supply you with the sorts mentioned at a reasonable 
price, 

Chalk sub-soil (C. A. G.).—We cannot advise you 
to break through the rock, which may be inches, or quite 
likely as many feet, in thickness, but would suggest the 
next best thing—viz., treating the surface well. Usually on 
chalky formations the soil is of a clayey nature, somewhat 
holding in character, and therefore not to be regarded as 
‘light ” soil as this is usually understood. As to its poor- 
ness, the close proximity of the rock is almost a guarantee 
of this, and we think you may manure both freely and 
liberally also.. We think, too, you may achieve something 
by planting such things as require a more liberal cultiva- 
tion in beds more or less specially prepared. Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Pyrethrums are lovers of rich soil, and by making 
a bed or two for these, and giving a more generous treat- 
ment, obtain greater success than if you planted the whole 
host in a general way. The plants just named are 
instances where moisture as well as rich soil is necessary 
to success, and by liberally employing cow-manure below 
for the roots, and a good mulch of short horse-manure 
above, with plentiful supplies of water, your success may 
be greater than that you anticipated. Doubtless, with 
such a change of soil, garden, and locality, you have much 
to learn anew, but it may be some consolation to you to 
know that the more holding, clay-like character of your 
present garden soil, with free mulching above, may help 
you more than you suppose, and will not lose its moisture 
so quickly as a lighter soil over gravel. Its adhesiveness 
in wet weather is in part a sheet anchor, and if you avoid 
much treading when it is in this state, we think you will 
still, with your enthusiasm, grow many things quite well. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Twelve good Veronicas (R. H. D.).—Of the 
hybrid shrubby Veronicas, to which we presume you refer, 
the names of a good dozen are herewith appended : 
Andersoni variegata, pretty variegated leaves, blue 
flowers; Blue Gem, dwarf growing, blue; Celestial, light 
blue; Creme et Violet, flesh pink; Diamant, deep red, 
darker centre; Imperiale, rich amaranth; Jardin 
Fleurie, deep carmine ; La Seduisante, rich purple, leaves 
shaded bronze; Marie Antoinette, pink; Purple Queen, 
purple; Reine des Blanches, white; aud Valerie, deep 
sky blue. 

Clianthus(A. M.).—Your Clianthus in all probability 
is the New Zealand C. puniceus, a rambling-growing 
plant, which will reach a height of 12 feet to 14 feet, 
so that as yours is only in a 6-inch pot there has 
been no time lost yet. As a wall plant it will 
succeed in the favoured parts of Ireland and in the' 
south and west of England, but it would not suryive 
the winter out-of-doors with you. It ig essentially a plant 
for the cool greenhouse, and delights in frequent syring- 
ing, for the leaves are very liable to be attacked by red- 
spider; and it keeps those pests in check. If kept in a pot 
it is better out-of-doors during the summer months. In 
all probability, when your plant is larger, you will find it 
flower freely enough. This Olianthus is popularly known 
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lJ 
|/3 the Parrot’s Bill, while the Glory Pea is Clianthus Dam- 
jeri, which is a very difficult subject to cultivate success- 


‘lly, and does best when raised from seed. 
aves are clothed with silky hairs, 


y ‘ FRUIT; 
| Growing a Fig-tree (H.).—We do not think you 
yould succeed with a Fig-tree in such astructure. Oan 
‘ou not plant one in a warm south-west corner? You 
puld then give all necessary winter protection by par- 
ally sheltering with a mat during severe frost. Too rich 
{Soil will produce coarse growth rather than fruit. Wait 
jatil spring, and then procure a plant in a pot, and turn 
nis oub into the open soil. Brunswick and White Mar- 
filles are two of the hardiest varieties. 
}Pruning old Apple-trees (A. G.).—The Forge 
jpple is invariably small, and especially so on old trees. 
‘0 doubt hard thinning of the branches would produce 
wer and finer fruits, but the best would be about medium 
ze then. If you have thinned the centre of the tree, that 
enough. You must not shorten back the extremities 
3 these are the fruit producers two years later. The best 
ay to deal with the short shoots which break out from 
ie trunk is to rub them off early inthe summer. After 
vo years of such treatment they give little trouble. Your 
her Apple is probably Striped Beefing. You can only 
fune it by partially thinning the branches where they 
‘em to be too thick. If you could fork up the soil round 
sur trees 10 feet from the stem, and give it a heavy 
ressing of manure, it would help them very much. 


In this the 





SHORT REPLIES. 


J. B. H. W.—Not a gardening query... C.—Not 
wssible, strive how you may.—_ A. B. C.—No, you will 
we to let them flower. Any further advice we shall be 
eased to give.——Jgnorant.—Your best plan will be to 
| Once repot into a larger pot, using the same kind of soil 
which you find your plant has done so well. It evidently 
‘8 outgrown the present pot. Fumigate the Pelar- 
miums. Do not use paraffin. See note in this 
umber, p. 15, on Seakale planting. L. H. Heywood. 
Quite impossible to say unless you tell us the conditions 
ider which the plants are growing. C. A. P.—We 
nnot undertake to answer so many questions as you 
nd at one time. It would almost require one issue to 
illy answer your twenty-one queries. There isno excuse 
¢ sending so many queries at one time, as our rules dis- 
ictly state that not more than three should be sent, and 
at each one must be on a separate sheet of paper.m—— 

Would-be Gardener.—1, You can sow in a cold-frame 
out the middle of March, pricking out and then 
anting out in good soil at the end of May. 2, You ought 
haye had it potted ere this, You can do so now, but 
? fear it will not be in bloom when you wish. 3, Hope to 
jve an article on Fuchsias in a coming issue. S.L M. 
We see no reason why you should not do so.—Wilford 
ans.—Reply next week.—F. H. Davies.—Yes, they 
libloom. Sow the Shirley Poppies.——R. W. L.—See 
‘o articles on Tuberous Begonias in our issue of Feb. 9, 
657, and article on Cannas in issue of Nov. 24, 1900, 
511, both of which may be had from the publisher, 
d, each, post free.—_W. H. Smediey.—We know of no 
oks dealing with the subjects you mention. 4A. 
wlow.—Try Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, S.W. 
—Oregon.—The long shoots are the tops. Plant the 
tms ag they are, 6 inches deep. Plant the Tigridias 
ring the second or third weeks in April 3 inches deep, 
tting a little sharp sand round each bulb before filling 
the holes. See further notes in our issue of Dec 15, 
0, p. 6561. LI. Neale-—Kindly make your query 
viner. Constant Subseriber.—The only thing you can 
is to cover the Carnations with nets in some way.—— 

Edwards.—Hobday’s ‘‘ Villa Gardening,” from this 
ice, price 6s. 6d. J. B.—You will find, we think, the 
arlet Runners the more profitable if you grow them 
Nl. M.S. R.—Any annuals would be the best to use, 
th as Mignonette, Iberis, Leptosiphon, Nemophila, 
»peolum, Mimulus, Poppies, and Saponaria. Tufted 
nsies would be as good as anything, but we fear they 
uld not succeed in the peaty soil. G. Johnson.—Not 
juery relating to gardening. ——Highjield.—Your plant 
d_ bloom when it gets thoroughly established. 
J.—No, Even if-you were to turf your tennis-lawn 
w we fear that you coujd not use it much this season. 
6 turf ought to have been laid last autumn to allow of 
getting a hold, — Paint.—lf you apply turpentine to 
) spots of paint this will take it away. Amateur.— 
ite impossible to say unless we see what the disease is 
—J. Brown.—Seeing your Pear-tree branches are of 
‘siderable size, we would recommend cleft grafting, 
ng clay to keep out the air——Constant Subscriber.— 
} our issue of May 12, 1900, p. 127, which may be had of 
‘ publisher, price 14d. Constant Readcr.—Please 
aply with our rules as to plants sent for name. 
|#ss.—You do not say whether your house is already 
ited or not. If heated, you can put in some horse- 
nure and leaves in ‘the bed, allowing them to settle 
yn, and then planting the Cucumbers on hills formed 
-zood loamy soil, adding to these, as the white rootlets 
ear, top-dressings of the same, to which some bone- 
al has been added.——A Constant Reader.—See reply 
‘* Glass,” A. P, P.—Any of the growers who adver- 
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reenhouse plants in our columns could supply you. 
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B. N.—Yes, you can apply a top-dressing of rotten 
€, wood-ashes, and loamy soil now, well working it 
th a rake. Koll it well, and mow it frequently 
ing the summer. The time you allow is too short for 

ito do much gcod in the way of improving it.—— 
. B. R.—Your law query does not relate in any way to 
‘dening, A. S. Donne,—Evidently a fungus, but 
wt the variety is we cannot say.——_ W. J. W.— We have 

er seen any of the Narcissi with the colour you speak 

Probably the flowers have been dyed. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Tames of piants—G. C.—1, Dendrobium fim- 
ttum; 2, Dendrobium primulinum; 3, Asparagus 
mosus ; 4, Please send again ; 5, Asparagus decumbens. 
-A. Chatjield.—Callistemon speciosus (the Australian 
tle Brush).——James.—Megasea (Saxifraga) ligulata 
ra.—TV. Kenion.—The Fringed Iris (Iris sinensis syn. 





imbriata). It is not hardy, and must always be grown 
/he greenhouse,——S. Watts.—Epiphyllum truncatum 
SEE — = 

















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


VYar.——H. M. Blake.—All specimens should be numbered. 
Flower, Echeveria retusa; green succulent, Kleinia gp. 
Other cannot name from shoot only.——A. F. Lae 
Eupatorium riparium; 2, Polypodium aureum; 3; 
Jacaranda mimosefolia; 4, Lastrea aristata; 5, Oyr- 
tomium falcatum ; 6, Pteris serrulata cristata.——Bob.— 
1, Strelitzia Regine ; 2, Lygodium scandens, 


Names of fruit.—Shed.—Rymer. 





De As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in **GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week w copy of the latest edition of either 
“STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PxLants,” “ Tun 
VEGETABLE GARDEN,” or “Tun ENGLISH 
FLowER GsRDEN” to the sender oy the most 
useful or tteresting letter or short article pub. 
lished im the current week’s issue, which wil! 
he marked thua *.* 





PLANT NOW. EXCELLENT VALUE. 
ALL STRONG, RELIABLE STUFF, NOT SCRAPS. 


Send for the following Collection of Hardy Peren- 
nials, invaluable for cutting or exhibition purposes. 36 
first-class sorts:— Achillea Eupatoria, Anchusa incarnata, 
Avemone japonica “ Lady Ardilaun,” Aquilegia Skinneri, 
Buphthalmum salicifolia, Campanula Backhousei, Centaurea 
angustifolia rubra, Ohelone Torreyii, Chrysanthemum max. 
“Top Sawyer,” Ohrys. max. ‘*W. H, Gabhb” (new), Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Delphinium grandiflora alba, Dracocephalum 
arguense, Hchinacea purpurea, Hrigeron specios i 
Eryngium amethystinum, Gaura Lindern YE 
maxima, Galega compacta, Gypsophila St 
grandicephalum striatum, Helianthus & 
“B. Ladhams,” Jaceoni perennis, Linaria alpina ‘‘Snow- 
flake,” Lychnis chalcedonica, Monardia didyma *‘ W. B. 
Chilas” improved, Lavatera thuringacea, @inothera speciosa, 
Physalis Franchetti, Rudbeckia “Golden Glow” (double) 
Sicalcea Listeri, Solidago Shorti, Spirea ulmaria fi.-pl., 
tice latifolia, Scabiosa caucasica, Thalictrum flavum, Veronica 
rosea. The above 36 extra strong plants, carefu ly 
d, carriage paid, for 12s. 6d.; 24 from above, 9s. 6d.; 12 
ted, 53., purchaser’s choice, or may be varied from Cata- 
logue, post free. Money returned if not satisfactory. 

13 Grand Holiyhociss, double to colour, 53.: 2% 
12 Grand Exhibition Phiox, 4s. 6d. 
in splendid variety. named, 3s. 6d., to include 1 Crimean Tris, 
gratis. Michaelmas Daisies, the finest Collection in 
the country, all the very best varieties known, 12 for 5s.; 25 
9%. Sedums and Saxifrages, charming kinds, 12 for 
4s., all different. Gentiuna acaulis, 6, 28.; 12 for 3s. 6d., very 
strong. Myosotis robusta grandiflora, finest Forget-me-Not, 
strong clumps, Is. 6d. doz.; 103. 1002. Rock Plants, a 
most complete Collection. The following 13 for 4s., fine stuff: 
Lithospermum prostratum, Saponaria splendidissima, Tiar- 
ella cordifolia, Adtheonema grandiflora, Veronica rupestre, 
Edelweiss (true), Aubrietia Wyerii, Phlox ‘ Vivid,” grand, 
Podophyllum Emodi, Anemone apennina alba, Linum Nar- 
bonense, Antennaria Dioica rosea, Ginothera macrocarp2, or 
selected from Catalogue. Montbretia, in 6 vurieties 
strong, Is. 3d.; 12 for 2s. Gloxinia-flowered Fox- 
gloves, all monster blooms, spotted in colours, 12 for 23. 6d. 
Pyrethrums, 12 single, all different, 4s.; 12 double, all 
different, 4s., fine plants. Iceland Poppies, 100 for 8s, 
in colours, various. Gypsophila paniculata, 12, 3s.: 6 for 
1s. 9d. White Everlasting Pea, 3 for ls. 3d.; 3 Red 








2, 
’ ardia 
evensii, Heleniur 
eil d'Or, Heliopsis 




























12 Superb [ris, 








for le. 3d., true, Send a Trial Order. Oatalogue free. 
Thousands of things to offer, 
WALTER B. CHILD, F.R.H.S.. “Edelwsiss” 


Nurseries, Acocks Green, ur. Birmingham. 


LARGEST STOCK AT MODERATE PRICES 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


FOREST AND HEDGE PLANTS, 


Cratesus, Ligustrum, vule. Sweetbriar. 


Also Wild Plants for Orchards, as Apples, Pears, 
Quinces, Rosa canina, &c. Price Lists free on application. 


WILHELM PEIN, HALSTENBEK, HOLSTEIN, GERMANY. 
1 BEST SINGLE PYRETHR(t MS, 3s. 6d. : 


James Kelway, Princess Irexe, Vivid, Albracca, 
Jubilee, John Holborn, Mrs. Findley, Amilia, Queen of May, 
Beatrice Kelway, Brilliant. Princess Stephanie. 12 FINS 
DELPHINIUMS, 3s. 6d. ; Neomie, Milton. Ustane, Isabeila, 
Dy. Brahman, Minerva. Belladonna, J. Bourgeon, Montag- 
nard, Dr. Bergman, Madame Plemp, Le Ixdien. 12 BEST 
DOUBLE PAAONTES, 5s.; Sinensis alba, Lady Bramwell, 
Medusa, Trojan, Vestiva, Francois, Beatrice, Felix Orousse, 
Charles Esgar, Rosa magna, Lord Rubilus, Lorette. All car. 
free.—J. LANGFORD, Florist, Withington, Manchester. 
Violas FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTIN 
Fine plants, excellent varieties; in mixture. 
1 doz ; 5s. 6d. 5 doz.; 108. 10 doz, Oarriage paid 
E. J. W. DISBROWH#H, M.A., Benington, Boston, Lincs, 
(JUCUMBER. —Rollisson s Telegraph, Roch- 
ford’s Market, and Lockie’s Perfection. 25 seeds, 6d.— 
WM BARNES, Pole Hill Nursery, Hillingdon, Uxbridge. 
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A CLUSTER OF FRUIT FARMS. 


Could you but witness the conditions under which 
Chivers’ famous Gold Medal Jamsand Jellies are prepared, 
you would not be surprised at their great popularity and 
high reputation. It is in the pretty Cambridgeshire 
village of Histon that the process of manufacture takes 
place. The freshly gathered fruit, chiefly grown upon 
Messrs. Chivers’ own farms (covering many acres of land 
at Histon, Haslingfield, Haddenham, and Impington), is 
made into Jam, or the Juice extracted for the flavouring 
of the Table Jellies. The various processes are carried 
onin a model Factory, equipped with every modern con- 
venience. Throughout the whole process the most 
watchful care is exerted to enswire strict cleanliness and 
purity. Pure ripe fruit Juices are employed to flavour 
the Jellies, and absolute freshness of material is always 


insisted upon, Thus Chivers’ Jellies have earned such a 





reputation for consistent ¢ aud purity that the 
The Edinburgh 
Medical Journal says: ‘A perfect form of Table Jelly. 
The Orange tasted exactly as if a squeeze of fresh Orange 
had been added.” A Yorkshire Vicar writes: “Your 
perfect scess will, I trust, remove for the future al] 
those prejudices which people had previously cherished 
With regard to ready-made jellies. That your great 
Success may reach every sick room as well as hospital 
ward is my earnest wish.” The Charity Record says: “SA 
remarkably delicate aroma. We safely predict an in- 
creasing popularity as time goes on.” 

Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and Table Jellies are sold 
by Grocers and Stores throughout the United Kingdom. 
Insist on being sunplied with Chivers’. <A free sample 
packet of Jelly will be sent on receipt of post-card. 
8. Chivers and Sons, Iiston, Cambridge. 






have perfect confidence in them. 
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XTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLEC- 
TIONS.—Lither 12 lovely Hardy Evergreens, or 12 


splendid Flowering Shrubs, or 12 beautiful Forest Trees, 
assorted, 3s. 9d.; 1z grand Roses, 6 climbing, 6 bush, 3s. 6d. 
For early spring flowering : 30 Wallflower, 50 Double Daisies, 
12 Polyanthus, 12 Alyssum, 20 Pansies, 20 Forget-me-nots, 
20 Candytuft, 20 Rockets, 2s. 9d.; 12 Carnations, 12 Pinks, 
12 Picotees, 12 Indian Pinks, 2s. 6d. Lovely hardy climbers: 
Virginian Creeper, Honeysuckle, Clematis, 2 Climbing Roses, 
4 Double Pink Bellbind, 2 Euonymus, 4 Irish Ivy, 4 Perennial 
Pea, Jessamine, Cotoneaster, 3s. 6 Currant, 6 Gooseberry 
Bushes, 12 Raspberry Canes, 25 Strawberries, 3s. 9d. 

Collection of strong Fruit-trees: 6 Apples, 4 Pears, 
2 Cherries, 4 Plums, 2 Peaches, 2 Sweet Chestnuts, 2 Walnuts, 
13s, 6d. ; half quantity, 7s. 6d., carriage paid. 

20 Red Oabbage, 100 Oabbages, 50 Krussels Sprouts, 50 
Lettuces, 50 Broccoli, 50 Kale, 50 Savoys, 100 Onions, 38. 6d. 

Lovely Olematis, red, white, grey. blue, 4 for 1s. 9a. 

Grand Hardy Perenniats, Jast tor ages.—12 Pyrethrums, 
6 Oalliopsis, 12 Honesty, 6 Hollyhocks, 12 Lupinus, 12 Stoeks, 
12 Sweet Williams, 12 Dianthus, 12 French Honeysuckleg, 
12 Columbine, 12 Ox eyed Daisy, 6 Sunflower, 6 Irises, 12 
Antirrhinums, 12 La-k-pur, 12 Foxgiove, 12 Poppits, 12 
Oampanula, 12 Mich. Daisy, for 53 9d.; half quantity. 3s. 6d. 
Collection for cold greenhouse: 10 Geraniums, 4 Fuchsias, 
Begonias, 6 Marguerites, Spirzoas, 6 green Tradescantia, 
Solantun, 2 Ricious, 2 Acacia, 
, 6 Oineraria maritima, 1 Deutzia, 6 Campanula 
, on flower (climber), 1 Cactus, 1 Rose, 

6d. 
Beautiful Hardy Flower Seed 
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» Make a grand 





2U pkts. of Useful Vegetable Seeds, including Peas and 

Beans, 2s. 6d. 
For early blooming: 6 Geraniums and 6 Fuchsias, 1s. 3d. 
All above Collections sent carriage paid, carefully packed. 
















’ ] P. - ity SOlIA ff N ag tena, 7 i n >a) q ihe d 
ROSE TREES,—A Bargain. Good fnormous’ st Forest_ Tre ; Bruit Crees, — ina 
u ; E 3 lants, all té Harg Jatalogue, free, including 
=v stro own bushes, truly named. 12 . % en tatiana 
5s. cash ss, including 6 grand Tea sngyel Por Ratiens 
















on, Hitchin, 
U'l'-TREES iiS.—He 
handsomely-trained trees of all best variet 
Pears, Apples, Cherries, at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. ea m g 
Nectarines, and Apricots at 3s.6d,and5s each. Deseriptiv 


e 
List post free—GEO. COOLING & SONS, The Nurseries, Bath. 


YRAMIDAL AND BUSH FRUIT-TREES 
for gardens.—Well-grown fruiting-trees of Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries; all leading kinds, from 183. to 303. per dezen. 
List post free—-GEO. COOLING & SONS, The Nurseries, Bath. 


OOSEBERRY AND CUORRANT-TREES, 

Raspberry Canes, Blackberries, Strawberry Plants, Nuts 

and Filberts, Seakale and Asparagus Roots, Grape-Vines, 

strong fruiting canes. Prices and full particulars in Fruit- 

tree Catalogue, gratis and post free. —GHO. COOLING, The 
Nurseries, Bath : 


(JARDEN ER, Head Working (Scotch), where 

several are kept: age, 31, married, no family. Thoroughly’ 
practical inside and out. Long experience: Good reference. 
Apply—M. R.,.qare My Bishop, 37, Southampton-st.4, Strand, 
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(G.1.), Oarlton Nurseries, Lowestoft. 
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TOMATO PRODIGIOSUS. 
THE NEW CENTURY WONDER.—Why 

grow inferior varieties of coarse. sappy growth. bad 
shaped fruit so liable todisease? TRY PRODIGIOSUS. 
Enormous cropper, medium size, deep red truit, perfectly 
smooth, chief characteristic being no nasty eye on fruit; 
slight point. which greatly adés to appearance and keeping 
qualiti PRODIGIOSUS is one of the earliest and 
most disease-resisting TOMATOES in existence, dwarf 
nature, hardy constitution, bearing immense clusters of fruit 
every 6 inches on main stem. WE grew FOUR TONS of 
this variety last year ; owing to splendid appearance and grand 
flavour, realieed far higher prices than for any other varieties. 
Not weakly rubbish. +Very sturdy TRANSPLANTED 
plants, 12 for 1s. 9d.; 50 for 5s. Packed in boxes, with soil 
attached. Directions for cultivation. Post Free. 


E. CAYE, CARLTON NURSERIES, -LOWESTOFT. 
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Finest Apple on Karth, 
Do you want the Finest rey: and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation 
TRY MERRYWEATHEB, ‘ 
And write for bis ™ Remar oo ost appl ou karte” 


“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING,” 


Which has Rivats, but no Equals. Same price as 
irforior kinds bearing no comparison for welght of trait or 


quality. 
Collection “C.” 

25 Best Garden Roses, in dwarf oe carriage and package 
fres, for 14s3., cash with order, With Acme labels, 16s. 6d. 
Varieties :— 

Baroness Rothschild, H.P. Madame Hoste, TEA. 

Bardon Job, H.T. Madame Isaac Perriere, B. 

Boule de Neige, H.P. Madame Lambard, T. 
Marie Beaumsann, H.P, 


Dr. Andry, H.P ie B 
Duke of Dhinborsh, H.P, Marie Van Houtte, T. 
Mrs. 8. Crawford, H.P. 


Dupuy Jamain, H.P. a 

General Jacqueminot. H.P. Mrs. J. Laing, H.P. 

Gloire de Margottin, H.P. Prince C. de Rohan, H.P. 
Ulrich Brunner, H.P. 


Gloire de Dijon, T. ] 
Jeannie Dickson, H.P. Violette Bouyer, H.P. 
John Hopper, H.P. Viscountess Folkestone, H.T. 
La France, H.T. W. A. Richardson, N. 
Gloire Lyonnaise, H.T. 
Also a Captain Hayward given with each Collection. 


PLEASE NOTE! SEEDS!! 


A Collection of VEGETABLE SEEDS to give con- 
rtant supply all year round, delivered for 10/6, A BARGAIN | 


Send for full particulars. 
SWEET PEAS! A SPECIALITY!! 


CHOICE SELECTED STOCKS!!! 
Collection “B” of 12 best varieties, post free. for 2/6, 
Blanche Burpee, Gorgeous, Black Knight, Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, Lovely, Navy Blue, Chancellor, Countess Cadogan, 
Qaeen Victoria, Fashion, Salopian, Sadie Burpee. 





Send for Lists of Shrubs, Roses, and Fruit Trees, now out, 
for coming planting season, which also contain much valuable 
information. All post free on applicativn to 


HENRY MERRYWEATHIER, 


The Nurseries, 
SOU WE Ww Biz. -. 
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EDS of THOUSANDS. 
§ ., Bushes in variety. Packing and 
fet, Carriage free for Cash with order. 
$/= per doz., G@/= per 100, 
All other Nursery StocP 
carriage forward. 


$ixPOTS From 15/- a doz. 


% Ornamental Treas, 91 Acres, 
A Superb Col ection of 
Herbaceous Plant 
Four Acres of Glass, 
Ciomatis (80,000) from 15, -doz,. 
N.B.—Single Plants ave sold at 
slightly increased prices.: 


GENERAL CATALGCUE 
(Nearly 200 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, containing 
Some hundreds of illustrations, 
and full of valuable informat’on, 
free on receipt of 3d. for postage 


= Please mention this Paper- 
MITH &C8 WORCESTER 
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ASKEW’S CRESTED NATIVE FERNS. 
splendid varieties. List, 3d. 


ic 2d. FERN CULTURE, 634., freo 
Tinatrated, 1s, id, Begonias, in 4 colours, 2s. 6d., free. 


W, F. ASKEW, Rothay Hotel, Grasmere. 


HENDER’S PETUNIAS 


ARE LOVELIER THAN EVER. 


The most refined and beautifully tinted strain in the world 
_Double Fringed, 1s. 6d. and 2s. pkt.; Single Frilled and 
Fringed. 1s. 6d. pkt. ; Single striped, grand, ts. and Qs. pkt 7 


HENDER & SONS, F.R.H.S., 


THE NURSERY; PLYMOUTH. 


[00% !—I have 1,000,hew Knete-Rugs, 6ft. by 
, ne thi with es eqeles nblsk at top, weighing over 
+ te y 5 will se ( 3g.~ 
it . GASSON, Government Dontracter, - ete = 





ABSOLUTE CLEARANCE. 


Giving up quantity of my ground that lays about one mile 
from my Nursery, having taken other land adjoining my 
Nursery. Am compelled to clear out all the following, on or 
before the 25 h March, to save removing the same. 


a 


SDOSTAMRHOME*AMOMTDOOCOCSTOC SCO COOO°COSCSCO: 


25 Cup and Saucer Canterbury Bells 
20 Single Rose Canterbury Bells 
75 White Canterbury Bells oe ie nr 
36 Canterbury Brlls, including the above mixed 
20 Carnation Margarita, ea-ly-flowering, double 
50 Daisies, red and white, ,rand stuff o oe 
5) Forget-me-nots, true, large-flowering kind .- ;. 
15 Hollyhocks, enormous plants, all shades, double .. 
15 Hollyhocks, single, the mst lovely shades ever seen 
12 White or yellow Margux rites (6 of each, Ls ) 
5u Pansies, my noted strain, French and German a 
50 Pansies, Giants, white or yellow, dark centres 
50 Pansies, Giant Mammoth, grand stuff.. 
50 Pansies, Giant yellow, fine plants om 
36 Pansies, Peacock, most lovely blue .-.- pe 
50 Pansies, white, with dark centre, for bedding 
50 Pansies. yellow, dark centre, for bedding 
39 Sweet Williams, Henderson, grand strain... 
10) Strawberry plants (not runners), R. 8. or Noble 
6 White Perennial Phlox, spleacidclumps .. Ar 
100 Wallflowers, black, brown, Dresden (50, Js ) 
100 Blood-red Wallflowers, the old-fashioned dark (59, 1s. ) 
100 Eastern Queen, quite new, lightchamois — (50, 1s.) 
100 Wallflowers, splendid mixed including all the above 
5) Wallflowers, Golden Tom Thumb, very good 
12 Fine, strong, extra curled Parsley roots Ap ms 
109 Cabbage plants, Ellau.’s or Nonpareil bers pi 
100 Lettuce plants, Cos or Cabbage 1,000, 4s. 
10) Cabbage plants, Letts’ Masterpiece, wellknown .. 
100 Onions, Ailsa Craig, Tripoli, or Trebons (200, 1s. 9d.) 
6 Sage-trees, 6 Thyme-tre 3s the 12 for 
12 Currant or Gooseberry-trees, strong plants .. = 
Turners Crimson Rambler Rose, 4 to 5 feet high, Is. each. 
T have an extraordinary fine lot of Maréchal Nie and Gloire 
de Dijon chmbing Roses; there are simply grand plants for 
walls or grecnhouse. 1s. 6d. each (worth 53.) Sweet Brier- 
trees, 2d. each. White Lilac-trees, 3d. each. Wistaria 
sineusis. 4d. each. Azalea mollis, 3d. and6d.each. Deutzias, 
bushy plants. 3d. each. Hydrangeas, 3d. each. Ivy, Irish, 
2d. each. Pyrus japonicas, scarlet-flowering, 4d. each. 
Magnolia grandiflora. 6d. each. Mountain Ash-rees, 5 to 6 
fect hikh, 6d. each Acacia-trees. 41. each. Golden Alder, 
6d, each. Lavender-trees, 3d each. Honeysuckles, 4d. each. 
any lots divided to tuit purchasers. 


Carriage Paid on all orders from 23. 6d. upwards, 


CG. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., WEST HADDON, RUCBY. 


Worth 10/6 Worth. 
One Year’s Supply, 5/-. 


6 pints Peas (early, medium, and late), 1 pint Broad Beans, 
1 pint Runner Beans, } pint Dwa:f Kidney Beans, 1 pkt. 
Letts’ New Prizetaker Runner Bean (worth 2s.), 1 0z of each 
of the following: Onion, Parmip, Carrot, Parsley, Cress, 
Mustard, Turnip, Beet, Kadish; also large packets of all the 
following: Cawiflower, Broccoli, Savoy, B. Sprouts, Cabbage, 
Kale, Lettuce. Celery, Marrow, Leek, Cucumber, Tomato, 
Spinach. The whole of the above, name, packed in wooden 
box, carriage paid, 53. $94.—G. F. LETTS, F.R HS, Whole- 
sale and Retail Seed Merchant, West Haddon; Rugby. 


1,500 SWEET PEAS. 


My SPECIALITY .—1,500 seeds of Sweet Peas, in 15 dis- 
tinct named varieties, with colours named, including 100 in 
every packet, carriage paid, for 1s. 34. (the whole 1,500 seeds), 
such as Emily Henderson, Primrose, Pale Blue, Pink Black, 
New Oriental, Orange, Scarlet, and two latest novelties ever 
offered, Lord Roberts and General Buller (blood-red) All 
the best large flowering strain. No rubbish. Given gratis 
one packet of the New Tom Thumb Yellow Sweet Pea. 

A SPLENDID COLLECTION of the Cupid Sweet Pea or 
Tom Thumb. requires no sticks.—Alice Eckford (cerise), 
Beauty (pink and lilav), Primrose (pale yellow), Pink (soft 
pink), White (pure). Boreatton (dark maroon), Countess of 
Radnor (delicate lavender), Firefly (dazzling scarlet), 50 seeds 
of each ot the above, in all 400 seeds, named, carriage paid, 
1s. 3d.; or the above two Lots of Peas, carriage paid, 28.— 
E LETTS, F.R.H.S., Seed Merchant, West Haddon, 

ugby. 


21 GENUINE PACKETS, 94. FREE. 


My 9d. Collection of Flower Seeds are almost given away, 
simply as a trial to show the quality of my products. They 
contain Stocks, Asters, Zinnias Calliopsis, Gaillardias, and 
in all, 20 packets, with full instructions in my Catalogue and 
Guide, which is given gratis to all purchasers; also one 
packet of the New Yellow Tom Thumb Sweet Pea. 


G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., 
West Haddon, Rugby. 


SEEDS. 


— A c 
NE PACKET each of the following free for 
is. 6d.: Alyssum (Sweet), Bartonia aurea, Candytuft, 
Ohrysanthemum coronarium, Cornflower, Gilia tricolor, 
Gypsopbila elegans, Hibiscus africanus (Black-eyed Susan), 
Larkepur_ Linaria bipartita, Miguonette, Tall Nasturtium, 
Dwart Nasturtium, Scabious, Puppy, Prince’s Feather. 
Sweet Sultan, Nigella damascena (Love-in-a-mist) and 2 pts. 
Everlastings. 20 pkts. of the best Annuals free for Is. 6d. 


3/- COLLECTION OF VEGETABLES. 


I pint early Peas, 1 pt. second early Feas, 1 pt. main-crop 
Peas, I pt. Broad Beans, 1 pt. Dwarf Kidney Beann 1, 0%. 
Radish (3 sorts), 1 oz. Cress. 1 oz. Mustard. } oz. each Parsley, 
Beet, Leek, Cos Lettuce, Cabbage Lettuce, Vegetable Mar- 


row, brussels Sprouts, Spinach, Carrot, and Celery. All 
standard sorts. 


JAMES RAY, 
o1, Regent Road, Liverpool. 


RUTKUL YUUR GARDENS. — Garden 
Netting, small mesh, will keep off the smallest birds, 

35 equare yards for 1s. Will not rot if left out in all weathers. 
3ent any width. Carriage paid on all orders over 5s. As 
supplied to the Royal Gardens. Commoner Netting at 50 


square yards for le.—From H. J. GASSON, G: i 
Works, ye arden N@iting 
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TIEFANY and Canvas Qloth, for ShgQing 
Greenholies acd Protecting Frhit-treas. . The miinbfac- 


turey will be pleased to send patterad and prigés on 


. “<< ~ — ica- 
tion.EDWIN KING, Ditcheat Factory, Evercreech, 


ath, 








BEAU TEE OE. 


GREEN LAWNS 


COOLING’S GRASS SEEDS. 


| COOLING’S “PH@NIX” LAWN GR&§ASS.— 
The Finest Mixture ot quick dwarf-growing evergreen 
Grasses procurable; the best for Garden Lawns and ell 
positions where a dense velvety turf is desired. 
Per In., 1s. 6d.; 7 lb., 1Us.; £8 Ib., 38s. A Sample 
Packet post free for ls. 
| COOLING’S LAWN TENNIS MIXTURE.— 
A good Mixture ot quick-growing Grasses, perfectly free 
from all weedsand unsuitable varieties’ the most useful 
for Tennis Courts, Cricket Grounds, Bowling Greens, €tc. 
4 Per lb., 1s.; 14 1b., 13s. 6d.; 112 Ib., 10s. 
| CCOLING’S SPECIAL MIXTURE for sow- 
| ing under Trees and Shady Places.—Will 
produce a green sward where the ordinary Gras-es wiil 
not grow. 
Per lb., 28.; 7 Ib., 138. 


10s. 6d. VALUE CARRIAGE FREE. 
| Full directions for sowing in each parcel and in 
Cooling’s Seed Catalogue, gratis and post free. 


GEO. COOLING & SONS 
Seed Merelatis asa: 











Swwhe et PEAS. 
TBE BEST OFFER YET MADE. 
160 seeds of each, separate. 

Hon. F. Bouverte, lovely pink. Lady G. Hamil- 
ton, best lavender; Navy Blue; Black Knignt, rich 
chocolate: Countess Cadogan, the brightest and best 
blue: Duke of Sutheriand, violet-chocolate; Stella 
Moore, cream and rose: Lady Skelmersdale, 1osy- 
hiac; Mrs. Dugdale, lovely xvoe, shaded cream; 
Colonist, soft tilac, shaded rose; Othello, very dark; 
Duke of Westminster, rose maroun, shaced plum; 
Sadie Burpee, best white; Queen Victoria, best 
cream colour; Princess of Wales, rich rose. 

The whole 15 for $8.3 any 6 for 1s. 6.3 4 for 18.; or 
59 seeds of each, Zs. $d.; 6 vars. tor 1s. 3d. 

THE BEST of the older varicties, evchas Lottis 
Hutchins, Prima Donna, Koyal Rose Lady Nina Ba!four, 
Salopian, Countess of Powis. Sensation, Crown Jewel, Royal 
Rose, Modesty, Ovid, Maid cf Honour, Lemon Queen, &s. 
100 seeds each, 2s,; 50 seeds, 18, Sa. 2% varistics for 

3s, Sd.3 or 5O seeds, 28, All post free. 
Best varicties, mixed, 6d. per oz. (409 seeds). 
Orders should be sent at once to avoid disappoints ent. 


W. J. GODFREY, EXMOUTH, DEVON. 
UPERB WER SEED 





: quality procurable 


ons ofannuals:6:1/ete 
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MOST EXTRACRDINARY ! 
50 Packets of SHOWY FLOWER 
SEEDS, ls. Certainio pase. Ob- 
tainab'e nowhere el:e. New Christ- 
mas Tree Aster. 6d. per packet.— 
DANTEL STONE. Loudwater, Bucks. 


/ Greenhouse BOILERS 


Ths Special Merits of a Boiler are—~ 
Long Burning. 
2.—Even Temperature. 
$.—_No Trouble. ; 
In these particulars our 


“1.38 Boilera are altogether be- 
yond competition. 


Guaranteed Rlini. 
mum Burning, 
12 Hours, 
} _ Unsatisfactory Boilers can 
> be replaced in an hour's 
work without moving the 
old pipes. 
Eztracts from Letters 
received -—~ 
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“My gardener is quite converted.” 
q 
‘* The gardener is loud in its praise” 


‘The last No. 2 I had from you always goes 274 hours at 
a stretch.” 


e. 





For prices and particulars apply to— 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, LYZ., 
66, Victoria St.. WESTMINSTER, §.W. 








OIL AND CAS 
HEATING APPARATUS 


For Greenhoure?. 


PRGPAGATORS 
all cizes. 
Tilustrated Catalogues 
and Estimates Free. ~ 

TOOPE (E.R.H.5.) 
& SON, : 
1, Stepney Square, 
High Street. Stepner 
: London, #. 


RDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 
finest; 112 Tbs 178.; 56 Ib, 10s. 28 Jb., 53 6d.; 14 Ib., 3a. 
Bamboo canes, 4 foot Pe sd. per 100, Tobacto-paner, strong, 
is. per Ib. Vaponr Cbnes,;bd:; Is; and ls, 6d. etch. Raffia, 
shores ea ek este Bg Gee 
abels,Sand, Peat, ice List plication.— 
WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower Thamecstremt 7 andon, B.0, 
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Abutilon Thompsoni as a 
pot plant .. ia ae 


Adiantum princep3 36 Edmond Roger .. 38 
Ambrosia mexicana 32 | Chrysanthemum Princezs 
Annuals, late sown atm On Alice de Monaco ye | 
Apricots, blue - bottle Chrysanthemum R, Hoo- 
flies eating ae woe per Pearson od at) of 
Asparagus Sprengeri from Chrysanthemums.. o. Jf 
seed ae oe -. 36 | Chrysanthemums — goris 
Asplenium bulbiferum .. 36 for cutting and for 
Bess .. Ss = “an 8 Christmas a tae 
Begonias aA 33 | Chrysanthemum Yellow 
Bignonia venusta ., 25 Jane Improved ., -. of 
Birds .. big ae 38 | Climbers for a green- 
Blood-worms a 33 house wall ss 2200 
Borders, carpeting 32 | Climbers for cool green- 
Calceolaria, the .. xp woe house an =! pause 
arna ions, Malmaison... 36 Ccelogyne corrugata 3t 
Carna ion spot -- 38 | Conservatory 37 


No, 1;149,—Vort. XXTIL 








Carnations, planting P 
Chrysanthemum Mme, 








INDEX. 

| Crategus Pyracantha not Hieliotrope, growing ., 38 
| fruiting we -. 39 | Hollies from seed, . 39 
* Pairy-rings,” origin of.. 32 | Iris persica... ey 38 
Ferns .. Nis ‘“ -- 35 | Iris, the Algerian ,, 38 
Ferns, grubs among 34 | Lackey-moth, the. . <i; ek 
Figs, early, in pots 37 | Law and custom ... es 38 
Fruit .. es 4 23 | Liliums, planting .. 33 
Fruit garden... .. -» 37 | Myrtles, growing ., 35 
Fruit - houses, damping Orchids aa os oo BE 
down 2 = -- 37 | Orchids, insect among .. 33 

Fruit-trees, Jiquid stimu- Orchis (Orchis foliosa), 
lants for, during winter 28 the Madeira <2 am (34 
Garden, a Dorset, house 31 Outdoor garden ., color 
Garden arrangement 32 | Palm seeds, sowing xiao 

Garden diary, extracts Pansies, Tufted, rayless 
froma .. ss Bry yf yellow “s =e SeDSL 
Garden pests and friends 33 | Passiflora edulis ., Seanad 

Garden work od -. 37 | Peach-trees, young, train- 
Genistas te Ss 31 ing .. es 28 











Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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VEGETABLES. 





TOMATOES OUT-OF-DOORS. 


Is if possible to cultivate Tomatoes out-of-doors on a bed 
under a wall fully exposed to the western sun? If so, 
please give directions as to time of year and mode of 
cultivation for (a) growing them from young plants pur- 
chased this spring ready for transplanting ; (4) growing 
them from seed? Is it an advantage to make them climb 
the wall?—Novicr, Herts. 

[Many tons of Tomatoes are annually culti- 
vated by market growers around London and 
also near the larger provincial towns—at any 
rate, in the west and southern as well as the 
home counties. In gardens it is customary to 
utilise all the available spaces on the walls facing 
south, east, and west, and, by so doing, ripe 
fruit is obtained earlier and with greater 
certainty. The success attending the outdoor 
growth of Tomatoes depends entirely on the 
weather ; but against walls it must be a bad 
season indeed if a crop of greater or less extent 
cannot be grown and ripened. Is is not safe to 
plant out-of-doors until June, because they are 
so easily injured by frost. Under a sheltered 
wall, however, they may be put out towards the 
end of May, especially if a little protection is 
given at night. The stronger the plants are at 
planting time the better, because the sooner 
they set their first flower trusses the earlier are 
they in ripening. They require to be sown in 
February, and brought 6n gently and sturdily 
from that time until they are ready for planting. 
They must not be sown in February and 
subjected constantly to the temperature of a 
forcing-house, or they would be drawn up 
spindly and weak, but kept in a warm atmos- 
phere only from the date of sowing until the 
fieat pair of rough leaves is formed, and they 
can be placed singly iato smull pots. A shelf 
near the glass is tne right position to choose for 
seedling Tomatoes, transferring from small pots 
into larger ones as their roots advance and 
require it. Stakes will be needed for them as 
soon as they are planted in the open, to prevent 
their being blown downand broken by the wind. 
Against the walls they may be trained with 
nails and shreds or string. Only a single stem 
ought to be permitted in any case, picking out 
the side shoots as they form, and stopping them 
finally when they have produced four bunches 
of flowers. Keep all the lateral growth rigidly 
Suppressed throughout the season; but do not 
cut the principal leaves as some are advised to 
do, because this hinders rather than helps the 
swelling fruits. Do not use any rank manure 
for Tomatoes if the ground is poor—use a little 
decayed manure or leaf-mould ; but it is better 
to plant after a crop for which manure was 
applied last year. Bone-meal is a good stimu- 
lant for Tomatoes, sprinkling a little on the soil 
immediately surrounding the stems once a fort- 
night. Water in dry weather is of great 
benefit. With strong plants ready to plant in 
June, and favourable weather, almost any kind 
may be grown successfully outdocrs. There is 
one trouble that comes in wet seasons, and that 
is Potato disease, which, when prevalent, 
attacks Tomatoes as freely as it does the 
Potatoes themselves. ] 


—— [One of the commone t mistakes con- 























nected with outdoor Tomato culture is sowing 
the seed too early ; consequently, the plants 
become pot-bound and suffer before they can be 
safely planted out. Another mistake is potting 
the plants in too rich soil, which induces a too 
luxuriant and sappy growth that will not stand 
exposure. Often, too, delicate sorts quite 
unsuitable for open-air culture are grown. The 
second week in March is quite soon enough to 
sow the seed. Well drain the required number 
of 2-inch pots, and three parts fill them with 
fine loamy soil four parts and one part leaf- 
mould and coarse sand or road grit. Well firm 
and level the surface and sow two seeds in each 
pot. Cover slightly and give a gentle watering. 
Stand the pots near the glass in a temperature 
of from 55 degs. to 60 degs.—not more, a3 the 
less heat given the hardier will the plants be. If 
both seeds germinate, remove the weaker plant, 
leaving one in each pot. Water sparingly, and 
place a neat stick to each plant. Give air 
liberally in fine weather, but avoid cutting 
draughts, and do not syringe the plants, as this 
tends to promote a soft growth. When well 
rooted, shift the plants into 44-inch pots, using 
a compost of rather rough loamy soil and grit— 
no manure. Pot firmly. As soon as possible, 
dispense entirely with artificial heat, and, if 
the weather is at all seasonable, remove the 
plants to a frame facing south early in May. 
Should they become slightly pot-bound do not 
repot, but assist them with weak manure-water 
or sprinkle a little artificial manure on the 
surface and water it in. On sunny, calm days 
remove the lights from the frame. As a rule, 
the first week in June is soon enough to plant 
out those that are to have the benefit of a wall, 
a week later being best for more exposed 
positions. Amateurs often dig ina lot of rich 
manure, which is about the worst thing that 
could be done, as the plants grow rank and 
sappy, and, if the summer is wet or sunless, the 
chances are they will be fruitless, Average 
garden soil, if well drained, will grow Tomatoes 
well, and feeding can always be practised when 
the fruit is set. It the plants are at all lanky, 
cut off a few of the lower leaves, then make a 
shallow trench, and lay the bare portion of the 
stem ia the ground, securing it by means of 
wooden pegs, and covering with soil. Roots 
will then soon form at the stem joints. Mulch 
with old Mushroom-manure or short litter. 
Keep the roots comfortably moist, tie the main 
stem to the wires or stakes, as the case may be, 
and pinch out all side growths as they appear 
and the leading growth when sufficient fruit is 
set. I would warn amateurs against the too 
common practice of cutting the leaves off the 
plant when the fruit is ripening. If the foliage 
is too dense to allow of the sun reaching the 
fruit, remove a leaf here and there and tie the 
rest on one side. The fruit will then swell to 
the normal size and ripen naturally.—C ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting Seakale.—Select an open plot 
which isin a well-worked, fertile state. It is 
also partial to decayed and burned garden 
refuse. If sufficient is not at hand for deeply 
digging into the soil it should be reserved for 
sprinkling along the bottom of the trench at the 





Peas in rows, growing 39 | Schizanthusaretusus ., 35 
Phaius grandifolius 34 | Seakale, planting .. o« 2 
Plants and flowers -- 29 | Shrubs, evergreen and 
Plants, climbing, for flowering, for a Devon 
porch fe ‘2 38 garden... ~~ « 28 
Potatoes, quality in 27 | Shrubs for casks, six 28 
Primulas, Chinese 36 | Snowdrops in Ireland 33 
Rosemary in England 23 | Snowdrops, variation in.. 32 
Roses for a cold wind- Stephanotis fruiting 36 
swept garden ,, -» 38 | Stove.. é ay aay 
Roses, hybridising -- 30 | Tomatoes out-of-doors .. 27 
Roses—seasonable notes 29 Trees and shrubs .. 23 
Roses, Tea, forexhibition 39 Trees from seed 39 
Roses, Tea, in the middle Turnips, early a 27 
of March, planting 30 | Vegetable garden., 3/ 
Roses, potting up, for Vegetables .. oh 27 
forcing next eeason 39 | Vine-weevil, the .. «. 33 
Roses, white PP -. 29 | Week’s work, the coming 37 
Rose Xavier Olibo -- 83 ' Window gardening mea Y! 
time of planting. Into old garden soils black 


with humus through years of manuring point 
in a dressing of lime at the time of planting. In 
preparing for planting cut out a trench straight 
down with a spade, and in this place the sets a 
foot apart, the tops being just beneath the 
surface. The rows should be 2 feet apart. 
Seakale being partial to salt, a slight sprinkling 
should be given after it has been well started 
into growth, and another three weeks later. 
This with a hoeing after the top growth is 
fairly visible will do a deal of good. 

Karly Turnips.—Very early sowings, as 
a rule, in the open must be looked upon as very 
doubtful. If no provision has been already 
made for sowing under glass and Turnips are 
expected early, the wisest course is not to rely 
exclusively upon an open-air sowing, but if 
possible to devote a spire light or two to for- 
ward a portion of the crop, as with this aid 
there is no fear of the seedlings bolting instead 
of bulbing, as they are very apt to if an un- 
favourable time should ensue when sown in the 
open. The soil should be rich and friable 
for sowing under glass, for forcing, or for the 
first sowings in the open air. Early Milan is 
the best variety. A faily moist soil and the 
protection of lights with free ventilation upon 
all favourable occasions until the lights can be 
removed altogether will produce an early supply 
of useful bulbs. The sowing in the open air 
should not be a large one. Rather make suc- 
cessive sowings every ten days. The sowing 
for the earliest should be on a warm site. 


Quality in Potatoes.—On this point [ 
venture to think that most people will agree 
that the American kinds do not attain the 
highest flavour, especially when grown in rich, 
damp soil, or when wanted for early use. I 
grow several American kinds, but for using 
young I cannot do with them. When grown in 
a rich garden soil they are not to be compared 
with Early Ash-leaved kinds ; in fact, from this 
soil they are never good, being close and 
watery. In the open field the soil is not so 
rich or close, and hence they come dry and 
Houry. Even these are nowhere for flavour 
beside such kinds as Windsor Castle and others 
of this type. My two best American kinds are 
Karly Puritan and Bovey, which is a dwarf 
Hebron, and may be a little earlier. I have 
found all this type of Potatoes much best when 
grown on light sandy hot soil. I found in the 
light soil around Farnborough and in Hants 
they were much drier, and two years ago I saw 
a grand lot of Elephant grown in a field in the 
adjoining parish of Cove. In a light soil in 
Norfolk they are just as good. My experience 
is that kinds with a yellowish flesh are by far 
the best flavoured. Universal has given me 
good results for yearsas a main crop.—J. Croox. 

[Our experience of the American kinds is quite 
different from that of our correspondent. We 
have grown these ina very light sandy soil close 
to the sea at Musselburgh, six miles from Edin- 
burgh, and found that the flavour was poor in 
the extreme ; in fact, they were quite uneatab!e, 
being starchy and watery, and of no use in the 
kitchen. What is the opinion of readers as -to 
the quality of the American kinds from the 
various soils ?—Ep. ] 
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most essential point with young Peach-trees so] tree whose leafless branches are early in the 
as to ensure a good foundation is to check any | year thickly studded with yellow octopus-like 
strong growths which are in the centre of the | blossoms 1% inches across, 6 feet to 8 feet; 
tree and which if allowed to proceed unchecked | Hypericum Moserianum, one of the best of the 
would weaken the lower branches. If the trees | St. John’s Worts, flowers golden, Jaly and 
really have any of these strong shoots, shorten | August, 18 inches; Magnolia Lennel, large, 
them well back at once with a sharp knife, | massive rosy-purple blossoms, spring 5 Magnolia 
leaving the weaker shoots. If not already done, parviflora, flowers white, red centre, 4 inches 
well spread the branches out in the form of an | across, midsummer, 5 feet to 6 feet ; Magnolia 
open fan, bringing the lower tier of branches stellata, white, 2 feet to 3 feet, April; Peony 
down to a horizontal position, the remainder Moatan (Tree-Peony), numerous varieties, 
being equally spread out, keeping the centre | Spring, 4 feet to 5 feet ; Philadelphus Lemoinei, 
well open. The centre of the tree will become | midsummer, white, 4 feet to 5 feet; Philadel- 
furnished in due course. Keep a sharp look | phus Boule d’Argent, double white ; Prunus 
out for insect pests, giving the trees a good triloba, spring, pink, 4 feet to feet ; Prunus 
washing now with either Gishurst or decoc- | sinensis. flore-pleno, white, spring, 3 feet ; 
tion of Quassia chips and soft soap. One pound Rhodotypos kerrioides, white, summer, » feet ; 
of each placed in an old boiler and boiled for ten | Robinia hispida (Rose Acacia), 8 feet to 10 feet, 
minutes will be sufficient when strained to make midsummer ; Rubus deliciosus, bush, 4 feet to 
10 or 12 gallons. It is of the greatest import- 6 feet high, like single Roses, spring ; Spire» 
ance that the first shoots are not allowed to arguta, 3 feet, white, spring ; Spirzea Japonica 
become crippled through the attacks of insects, alba, white, 2 feet, and A. Waterer, 2 feet, 
and as prevention is the best course to pursue, both late summer and early autumn ; Spirea 
give them a good syringing every three or four | prunifolia flore-pleno, white, 6 feet, early 
weeks after growth takes place. If any of these | 8pr1ng > Styrax japonica, flowers white, droop- 
shoots are taking too strong a lead, to the disad- | ng bell-shaped, June, 6 feet to 8 feet ; Viburnum 
vantage of the others, pinch out the points, | plicatum (Japanese Snowball-tree), end of May, 
when the resulting growth will not be so strong 


white, 5 feet to 6 feet ; Weigela Eva Rathke, 
Train in as many lateral shoots as there is room 


4 feet to 5 feet, crimson, summer. 
for without overcrowding. Pinching out all | The seasons of blooming of the above must be 
lateral shoots as they form from the main 


taken as approximate, and the heights given are 
shoots causes these to become too gross, and 


not those to which the plant will attain, but 
eventually they might succumb to gumming. the size at which it will flower well, and to 
The most essential point is to check over-luxu- | Which it may In a great measure be kept. | 
riant shoots, so as to throw more strength into 
the weaker ones. | 


FRUIT. 


—s 


LIQUID STIMULANTS FOR FRUIT-TREES 
DURING WINTER. 


To many this may seem a useless proceeding, 
but from experience I know it is far from being 
so. Giving many kinds of fruit-trees copious 
supplies of liquid-manure during February and 
March is time well spent, and a capital way of 
renovating old trees. This, in my opinion, is a 
tar better plan than digging in manure about 
the roots of trees that are not quite so robust as 
one would like to see them, because the roots 
1 foot or so deep cannot possibly reap any 
advantage from surface-dressings of solid 
manure. Even if they could, { am not an advo- 
cate of burying manure so deeply, especially in 
heavy soil. Such a plan is more likely to cause 
canker in the young shoots than otherwise. 
Roots of established trees cannot be regarded as 
being too deep at 1 foot, and even more ; there- 
fore, to feed these with liquid stimulants is 
preferable to any other form, and if solid 
manure, either animal or artificial, has to be 
added during the winter, why should not stimu- 
lants in the shape of liquid-manure be applied 
during the winter also” 


There is far too mush liquid from manure 
heaps and manure-water tanks wasted every 
year through thinking that because it is winter 
the trees cannot absorb it. This is a mistake, 
but one that is easily remedied. It would be 
useless to apply liquid food when the soil is ina 
soddened state. Nothing less than a week of 
dry weather should elapse before applying it. 


In renovating orchard-trees of large size 
either with solid manure or liquid stimulants too 
much attention is paid to the soil in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the stem. Many persons think 
they are doing all that 1s necessary by pouring 
the stimulant on to the stems. The fibrous 
roots, which are really the feeders of the tree, 
are much further away than that. In the case 
of large trees the best roots are at least 15 feeti 
away trom the stem, and so on in pruportion to 
the age of the trees. Take, for instance, a 
fifteen-year-old Apple or Plum-tree growing on 
Grass ; 80 gallons of liquid, where plentiful, 
would not be too much for such a tree at one 
watering. Wall fruit-trees growing in borders 
that are cultivated to within, say, 4 feet of the 
wall are not in need of stimulating food to the 
extent of those growing on Grass, because 
manure no doubt is added for tne vegetable 
crops in front ; whereas Grass, instead of adding 
nutriment to the soil, absorbs much of the food 
from it near to the surface. Gooseberry, Red and 
Black Currant-trees growing in borders set 
apart for them will be all the better for a 
copious supply of liquid food, provided, of 
course, the trees are not in the habit of making 
gross growth. Damsons of the standard type 
of tree growing on Grass are much benefited 
by even frequent doses of liquid food during 
the winter. The mass of fibrous roots which 
these trees make needs support. Well-estab- 
lished trees go on bearing crop after crop of fruit 
without the least assistance in the way of food, 
but all the difference both in the size of the 
fruit and the colour of the leaves is apparent in 
trees that do obtain artificial support either in 
a solid way or by the aid of liquid-manure 
poured on to the soil during the winter. There 
are instances where Vines would receive 
considerable aid from liquid-manure during 
the winter. At any time during the winter 
after the leaves have fallen all inside Vine 
borders should be examined, and the soil 
underneath the paths and elsewhere, not 
actually in the border, thoroughly soaked 
with liquid-manure from the farmyard tank. 
Thus treated the Vines will be much improved 
and the following season’s growth considerably 
better. 



















































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rosemary in England.—In a description by a 
foreigner of a visit to Hampton Court, in 1598, he remarks 
that in the gardens there, ‘‘ We saw Rosemary so planted 
and nailed to the walls as to cover tvem entirely, which is 
a method exceedingly common in England.” Can you say 
how high it would grow in such circumstances? It is cf 
rather slow growth, is it nob?—G. B. 


M. 

[We have seen it 10 feet high on walls. How 
it grows depends much on the soil, which should 
in all cases be of a warm and friable nature. It 
is not a slow grower, but in many districts 
perishes in hard winters. This no doubt is the 
reason of its being trained on walls. | 


Trees for shelter.—I have a garden and small 
meadow, in all about 2 acres, which 1 wish to surround 
with trees. Will you kindly say what description y ou con- 
sider best for rapid growth, appearance, and affording the 
best protection? Ib is rather light land, with gravel sub- 
soil.— SUFFOLK. : 

[It all depends on whether you like evergreen 
or summer: leafing trees. If you prefer evergreen 
trees you cannot do better than plant the Scotch 
or the Corsican Firs. If you choose summer- 
leafing trees plant the best Poplars, Willows, 
and the Sycamore, not forgetting any other 
suitable kinds which you may find doing well in 
the district. | 


Six shrubs for casks (Novice ).—Six 
perfectly hardy flowering evergreen shrubs are 
difficult to name, the choice with these 
restrictions being very limited. The Skimmia 
enquired about is a very pretty small shrub, but 
scarcely vigorous enough for your purpose. 
The following would probably suit you: 
Andromeda floribunda, a regular - growing 
rounded bush, with neat dark green leaves and 
spikes of white Lily of the Valley-like blossoms, 
borne, as a rule, in April. Berberis Darwini has 
bright orange-coloured flowers towards the end 
of April and in May. Crategus Pyracantha, 
often trained to a wall, grows well as a bush. 
The clusters of white Hawthorn-like blossoms 
are plentifully borne in spring, and are suc- 
ceeded by berries, which, when ripe, are of an 
orange-red colour ; hence its popular name of 
the Fire Thorn. The Laurustinus (Viburnum 
Tinus) is a well-known shrub, but for such a 
purpose it is equalled by very few. Pernettya 
mucronata forms a neat bash, plentifally 
sprinkled late in the spring with small, waxy, 
white, urn-shaped blossoms, while the crimson 
berries, about the size of large Peas, form a 
pleasing autumn feature. Olearia Haasti is @ 
rounded bush, somewhat like a Box, and about 
July-it is freely laden with small, white, Daisy- 
like blossoms. Leaving the flowering on one 
side the choice is much extended, some of the 
best being the Aucubas, which, when laden with 
berries, are very handsome ; some forms of the 
evergreen Kuonymus japonicus ; Eleagnus pun- 
gens variegata ; the choice Hollies; and Tree 
Ivies, reference to which occurs in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, page 9, in the number for 
March 2nd. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





EVERGREEN AND FLOWERING SHRUBS 
FOR A DEVON GARDEN. 


I ete to thank you for your advice to examine the 
gardens of my neighbours, but I had already done 
so, and profited nothing, as they are mostly farmers, 
and not given to ornamental planting. May I there- 
fore repeat my request for the names of a few flower- 
ing shrubs and evergreens of a choice character to 
plant a spot lately occupied by a vinery, the soil con- 
sequently being rich? You may take this as an average 
S. Davon climate, subject to the fact that we are very 
little above the level of the sea, which is 7 miles away, and 
that we suffer rather from late frosts. I may mention 
that Magnolias do well here against a wall, and also 
Myrtles in sheltered corners. Ishould say that the spot 
in question is open and some 40 feet square,—CIlas. 
RANKEN. 

[From the following, all select and desirable 
shrubs, you may make your own choice : 

EvERuREEN.—Aralia Sieboldi, handsome Fig- 
like foliage, 5 feet to 6 feet high ; Azara micro- 
phylla, small dark green leaves arranged, and 
also the minor branches, in a flattened frond-like 
manner, 8 feet to 10 feet; Carpenteria cali- 
fornica, a bush 6 feet or 8 feet high, with 
Willow-like leaves and pure white blossoms, 
after the manner of a Philadelphus ; Choisya 
ternata, white flowers, something like Orange- 
blossoms, borne in May, 5 feet to 6 feet ; 
Escallonia Langleyensis (pink), E. Ingrami 
(red), and E. Pnilippiana (white), three pretty 
summer-flowering shrubs, 6 feet to 8 feet ; 
Nandina domestica, prettily divided leaves, 
bright red when young ; Olearia Gunni, a freely- 
branched bush that bears its white Daisy-like 
flowers in great profasion during the summer ; 
Ilex crenata, unlike any other Holly, forming 
as it does a dense bush, 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
clothed with tiny dark green leaves. 


Decipvous. — Amygdalus Davidiana, the 
earliest of the Almonds to bloom, and smaller 
than any of the others. The white form (alba) 
is also very pretty ; Cerasus pseudo-Cerasus, one 
of the best of the double-flowered Cherries ; 
Cornus alba Spathi, a Dogwood, with pretty 
golden leaves, while the red bark in winter is 
very striking, 5 feet ; Cotoneaster horizontalis, 
a spreading bush, 18 inches high, with frond- 
like branches ; Cytisus scopsrius Andreanus, & 
Broom whose large yellow flowers are heavily 
blotched with brownish-crimson ; Daphne Meze- 
reum, flowers in mid-winter (the white form alba 
is also very pretty), 2 feet to 3 feet; Deutzia 
crenata flore-pleno, white flowers, flushed on 
the exterior with pink, 6 feet, midsummer ; 
Deutzia Lemoinei, pure white, spring, 3 feet to 
4 feet ; Eucryphia pinnatifolia, flowers like 
single white Roses, July, 6 feet ; Exochorda 
grandiflora, spreading bush, 6 feet to 8 feet, 
white, spring; Hamamelis arborea, a small 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Training young Peach-trees.—I have about a 
dozen young Peach-trees against a wall. They have been 
planted a little over twelve months. Could you give me 
any information how to establish a good foundation to the 
above trees?—A. H 

[If the young Peach-trees have been fairly 
well attended to last season, each would now be 
furnished with several lateral shoots, but we 
suspect from the query of “A. H.” that the 
growth of his trees is not well balanced. The 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


——- 


ROSES. 


WHITE ROSES. 


TuERE can be no better white Rose to grow for 
forcing than the old and well-tried Niphetos 


The shapely buds and spotless expanded 
blossoms are known to everyone. I do not | 
think florists need trouble much about the 


climbing form, for the ordinary variety may be 
trained up a wall, or even to a roof, if so 
desired, and there will be more than a propor- 
tionate yield of flowers. I am told by one of 
our leading florists that the Manetti-stock used 
for Niphetos produces flowers of greater purity 
than from plants worked on the Brier. I think 
many growers make a mistake in repotting 
forcing Tea Roses too often. I have seen plants 
that have been in 12-inch and 14-inch pots for 
five and six years without being repotted. Of 
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The above will perhaps be sufficient variety to 
grow, and the first two should largely pre- 
dominate. 
in a large nursery. 


The neat little 


| accompanying buds and glossy foliage 
excellent tor wreaths. Another splendid white 
for pots is Mme. Fanny de Forest, 


rank in growth. 
walls available, Lamarque would be a good one 
to plant, and the sweetly fragrant white 
Banksian could clothe a pillar or two. There 


small pot-Roses, not even white kinds, and yet 
one marvels why. Nothing can be prettier 


travel. I should think that if 
grown in quantity the supply would create the 
demand, especially as the Crimson Rambler is 
‘now so largely used as a decorative pot plant. 





} 


Rose Climbing Niphetos, 


course, such plants have abundance of roots, | 
consequently can utilise, when in full growth, | 
stronger doses of liquid-manure than would be | 
safe to give plants having less root-action. A 
watering with guano-water, at the rate of about 
3 0Z. to 1 gallon of water, may be given once : 
week, alternating with liquid cow-manure. The 
very finest blooms of this good old Rose that I 
have seen were cut from plants planted out in a 
good Rose-house. The house had been built 
upon @ portion of a meadow. The land was 
trenched, the turf being placed Grass down- 
wards at the bottom of trench, then a sprink- 
ling of bone-flour was given, the remainder of 
soil and well-decayed manure coming on top. 
As soon as the Brier roots penetrated to this 
bottom layer of turf the blooms were superb. 
Another very excellent white Kose is The 
Bride. The form is unequalled, but there is a 
slight greenish tinge that detracts somewhat 
from its usefulness. Souvenir de 8. A. Prince 
yields quantities of very profitable globular 
flowers of snowy purity, and being a sturdy 
kind some find it a valuable Rose for forcing, 





| pure white Rose, excellent for cutting if the 


Mme. Plantier, I know, is extensively grown in 
pots by a few growers. It igs a valuable white 
kind easily raised from cuttings, and it really isa | 
pretty Rose when well grown. The white La 
france is another good Rose of easy culture, but 
perhaps it is not quite pure enough in colour, 
but its fragrance would atone for this. For 
OUTSIDE WORK there is a large variety to 
select from.. Much depends upon the land avail- 
able. If the ground be plentiful I would advise 
the planting of some of the summer Roses for 
early cutting, and a goodly number of perpetual 
kinds for summer and autumn blooming. Of 
the former Mme. Plantier again should be one, 
and Mme. Hardy another. ‘The latter is a very 





flowers are not allowed to expand, for then they | 
show a green eye. Blanchefleur is really | 
earlier than either and well worth planting ; | 
whilst a white Moss or two are useful for their 

charming buds. Of these White Bath and | 
Blanche Moreau are best. Any out-of-the-way 
corner or dead tree should be utilised by plant- | 


ing there Félicité-Perpetue, for, although only | 


Boule de Neige I have seen grown | 
flowers | 
come very pure under glass, and with their| 


are | 


It is rather | 
| larger than Boule de Neige, and not quite s0 | 
Should there be any lofty 


does not seem to be a very large demand for | 


than bushy little plants well covered with bloom | 
of the charming White Pet or the delightful | 
little Polyantha Rose, Anna Marie de Mon.- | 
these were | 


| 


| March in 






29 


of fleeting duration, its fine corymbs of rosette- 


| Shaped flowers are always appreciated. Of the 
rugosa section Mlle. -G. Bruant and Blanc 


double de Courbet yield quantities of really 
pretty buds of great purity. In both cases the 
buds are almost as long as Tea Roses. Souvenir 
de la Malmaison is not pure white, but for some 
work it is near enough. And what Rose is more 
easily grown or yields a more numerous quan- 
tity of flowers, than this grand old favourite ? 
Another old and tried friend is Sombrieul, a 
tose in growth about equal to Homére, Being 
| 


a Tea Rose it is almost perpetual. The China 
Rose Ducher is another fine white, and deserv- 
ing of more extended culture. The Hon. Edith 
Gifford is too well known to require describing. 
Few Tea Roses are more useful than this superb 
variety. If one has a warm border on a south 
or west wall, let him plant a goodly number of 
Niphetos and Hon. Edith Gifford and train 
them in to the wall. He will be able to cut 
| quantities of useful white Roses when the 
plants become weli established. The White 
' Maman Cochet, too, should not be forgotten, 
It is comparatively new, but few Roses have 
attained such popularity in so short a time. 
Purity is another good white Rose, very early 
/and very free. Grow it asa pillar, if possible. 
Boule de Neige must not be left out of any 
collection of white Roses for outdoor culture ; 
but I prefer Baronne de Maynard. Margaret 
Dickson is a popular favourite, and rightly so. 
It is a splendid grower, and its buds are very 
handsome. Merveille de Lyon is rather too 
/massive, but yet as single specimens one is 
compelled to admire the magnificent blooms, 
although just a tinge of pink pervades them. 
_Lamarque would be a good climber for a warm 
_wall, but as it is so very tender it. is not 
| often planted. In the Riviera they use it very 
/much for early cutting, its buds being nearly 
equal to those of Niphetos. A word or two 
as to 

PROPAGATING the above-named white Roses 
|may not be amiss. For greenhouse culture 
|@ simple way is to bud on Briers estab- 
lished in pots. Pot up in November some 
| seedling Briers into small or large 60-pots, 
| Plunge in ashes outdoors, and in July and 
August bud them in the “collar” or stem 
}immediately below the branches. Allow them 
| to remain where they are until November, then 
remove to cold pit, and from there into a warm 
| house about January. All the Brier should be 
cut away as far as the inserted bud as soon as 
| the eyes of the Brier commence to burst out. 
| As the buds grow, afford them small sticks, and 
| when about 3 inches high repot into 5-inch 
pots, using a compost of good loam 2 parts and 
well decayed manure 1 part. If these plants 
are kept growing in a temperature of about 
56 degs. at night they will be ready for a shift 
againin May, and by the end of September will 
{develop into fine plants for next season’s 
forcing. For outdoor growing Manetti and 
seedling Brier-stocks should be planted in 
good soil that has been recently 
Plant the rows 3 feet apart with a 





trenched. 


| view to allowing the Roses to remain per- 
| manently. 


Bud the stocks in July and August, 
cut off their tops in February. Afford sticks 
about a yard long the first season, after this no 
sticks will be required. Kinds such as Mme. 
Plantier strike freely from cuttings, and, in fact, 
I should prefer all Roses planted for cutting on 
their own roots, but it is a rather slow process, 
and in market work time is money. Rosa. 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 


SOME very important work requires to be done 
this month, one item of much importance being 
the cutting back of 

STANDARD AND DWARF BUDDED stocks —The 
former have their lateral growths shortened 
back to about 2 inches or 3 inches from where 
the bud is inserted, the portion of wild Brier 
being retained in order that the new growths 
which break out may draw up sap, and thus 
cause the inserted bud also to break out into 
growth. The piece of Brier retained is removed 
about May. Inthe case of dwarf budded stocks, 
the tops are cut quite away right up to the 
inserted bud, or, at least, to within half-an-inch 
of same. From dwarf Briers budded with Tea 
Roses I prefer to merely trim off the growths to 
where they commence to break out, leaving the 
final cutting for two or three weeks longer. By 
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so doing the Tea Rose-bud is not so liable to 
start so early, which sometimes prevents injury 
from spring frosts. After cutting back the 
dwarf stocks, a cane or stick of some kind 
should be placed on the east side of the budded 
stock to support the young Rose plant. When 
this is done the surface soi! should be pricked 
over; a half worn-out spade is best for this 
work. As the buds break out into growth earth 
should be placed up to them; then, if May 
frosts are severe, the part under the earth will, 
at least, escape destruction. Tea-buds I prefer 
to leave earthed up until end of March or early 
in April, and even the Hybrid Perpetuals would 
be none the worse for a covering of earth, pro- 
vided the land is free from grubs. Dormant 
buds may be transplanted if really necessary, but 
avoid doing so if possible. 

Manvrine Rosss is an important matter, and 
one upon which there are many opinions. 
Personally, I have most faith in liquid-manure 
applied during May and June, but I should 
supplement this by a surface dressing of a good 
reliable manure. A good manure is the follow- 
ing : Superphosphate of lime, 12 parts ; nitrate 
of potash, 10 parts; sulphate of magnesia, 
2 parts; sulphate of iron, lL part; sulphate of 
lime, 8 parts. Apply this asa surface dressing 
at once at the rate of }1b. to the square yard, 
and hoe it in. To supplement this, I like to 
remove about 2 inches or 3 inches of soil around 
the plants in May and then evenly distribute 
some well-rotted manure and return soil to make 
the bedlevel. . This will afford the Roses plenty 
of mOurishment, and will be much better than a 
summer mulching, which harbours insect pests 
and excludes sun and air. Remember to give 
the strongest growing the most liberal supply of 
tenure, but be very careful at all times in a too 
free use of artificial manures. Farmers of all 
people should be able to grow prize Roses. The 
drainings from the cow-yard applied to the 
Rose-beds during the winter will fertilise the 
soil immensely, and lay up a store of food that 
the plants soon utilise later on. A clergyman 
informed me some time ago that he once pos- 
sessed an immense plant of Marie Van Houtte 
growing so near the piggery that the pigs were 
able to get at the Roses andeat them. This 
plant must have been fed with liquid-manure 
almost continuously, but moderately. 

RosES COVERED UP FOR WINTER should have 
the litter or boughs removed at mild intervals. 
Sometimes I have known the long. manure used 
onthe tops of Tea Roses to cause more harm 
than the frost. Tea Roses should not be 
unearthed yet. The end of March will be time 
enough for that. All vacant ground to spare 
should be either dug or trenched with a view to 
planting out some stocks for budding, also late 
planting of Tea Roses. These latter, and I may 
say also the Polyanthas, Chinese, Bourbons, 
etc., move grandly in mid-April. Their tops may 
be—and, in fact, should be—cut off to within 
2 inches or 3 inches of the base, the roots dipped 
in thin mud, then planted, and a fine lot of 
mid-season blooms will be secured. By trench- 
ing such land now, the Roses can withstand all 
the better the vicissitudes of a dry summer. 
Old Moss-covered standards and _ bushes, 
climkters or pillars, may be given a new lease 
of life if taken in hand now and renovated. 
Remove a good barrowful of soil round about 
and under the plant, getting as near as possible 
without actually disturbing the roots. Then 
give the prepared compost. This should consist 
of loam two parts, well-decayed manure one 
part, a little bone-meal and powdered charcoal. 

PLANTING RosES may yet be done should the 
weather remain open. When ordering, a good 
proportion of the best Roses for cutting should 
be included. A piece of land set apart in the 
kitchen garden would be just the place. Allow 
the rows some 4 feet to 6 feet between them, 
utilising the intervening space with Lilium 
candidum or other good things for cutting. 
When pruning this type of Rose (which will 
consist mainly of good H.P.’s, Teas, and 
H.T.’s) do not cut back hard, but well thin out 
the centre, then plenty of flowers will result. 
Advice is always willingly given in these 
columns as to best kinds for various purposes, 
and in asking a list of existing kinds should be 
stated, 

Rose currincs planted in September and 
later must be looked over, and if raised by the 
frost push down each cutting. This should not 
be delayed. If ground is not in a fit condition 


quite close to the gro 


Roses in wild gardens should now be 
where required, but, as a rule, the le 
bushes have of the knife the better. 
be allowed to tumble outward as a hedge Brier 
will do, the very fact o 
new shoots, and also stimulate bloom 
their beautiful, natural, and graceful habit is 
not lost. Rose hedges, if grown thin and ugly 
at the base, may be cut down now to within a 
foot of the ground. 
liable to do this. 
growth or two cut clean out of each plant every 
year, then the lower part is kept supplied with 
new wood, 
trees, etc., need not look bare now that we have 
the beautiful Wichuriana Roses to clothe them. 
These may be planted now. 
rugosa, Penzance, and other Briers may now be 
sown. 
drills 1 foot apart. 
for Peas, fill up with sandy soil, press down with 
hand, then sow theseed, and cover with soil about 
4 inch deep. Some Pea-guards should be placed 
over the rows, for birds and mice are very fond 
of Rose seed. The best Rose seed, hybridised 
or otherwise, should be sown in 5 inch pots in 
sandy soil and pots well crocked. Place the 
pots in a warm greenhouse. 















and air-holes provided in sides. 
inside of lid. The outside should be painted a 
dark green. 
pared to support the blooms, unless the patent 
tubes are employed, which are by far the best. 
Individuals who grow Rose blooms for sale 
will find that it pays to place them before the 
public in an attractive manner, and nothing 
shows them off to better advantage than a show 
box with some live Moss prettily arranged on 
top and kept moistened. 









to tread upon, a thin board could be laid 
We have all our cutting- 
beds covered with evergreen boughs, then sc 
2 


between the rows. 


the snow they are nice and snug in 
weather. 


PRUNING CLIMBERS on warm walls may now 
this work 
Retain all 
last summer, and lay 
If two many growths, 


be completed, for the major part of 
should have been done in autumn. 
the ripened wood made 
out thinly on the wall. 


better cut one or two away than overcrowd. 


Sometimes a climber will send up late in the 
season a strong succulent growth, which is quite 

Better cut such as these 
und. Well-ripened laterals 
give good Roses, and must be retained where 


useless this season. 


the supply of annual growths is not numerous. 


The Scotch Roses are very 
New hedges should have a 


Banks, rustic bridges, stumps of 
Seed of Rosa 


Select a nice warm border, and sow in 
Draw drills as one would 


BoxES FOR EXHIBITING RosEs IN should be 


made or overhauled during these dull days. 
The sizes stipulated for by the National Rose 
Society are :— 


For 24 blooms, 3’ 6” x 1’ 6”) 

For 18 blooms, 2 9” x V 6” | Height in front, 4”. 
For 12 blooms, 2 x 1 6” >All outside measure- 
For 9 blooms, 1’ 6” x 1 6” | ments. 

For 6 blooms, 1’ 16" 


The lids should be a good depth, quite 1 foot, 
Do not paint 


Thin sticks should also be pre- 


RosEs UNDER GLASS that were pruned in 


November will require much watchfulness 
during these dull days. 
give air, and in consequence a stagnation exists 
that quickly shows the effect in dropping buds. 
Water must [be most carefully applied and 
syringing done only on bright days, and then 
surplus water should be mopped up before 
night. 
the best to maintain for all Tea Roses. 
pipes should be painted with sulphur mixed 
with a little milk, and a bowl of dry sulphur 
should be at hand ready to dust on any leaf on 


Often one is afraid to 


A temperature of 56 degs. at night is 
The 


which a spot of mildew is seen. Plants that 


have been in the same pots undisturbed for two 
or three years will be benefited by occasional 


surface-dressings of Clay’s fertiliser and a water- 
ing once or twice a week with liquid cow- 
manure. A capital plan to flower the climbing 
Roses of the W. A. Richardson type under 
glass is to procure plants with long annual 
growths, then bend these down horizontally 
upon a framework of Bamboo-canes. These 
rods will then produce useful buds from almost 
every eye. This plan is much better than 
covering the roof with Roses, and in conse- 
quence shading the other plants. Fumigate 
with the XL vaporiser whenever a few green- 
flies are seen. 
upper hand. 


ROSES GROWN ON THE CooL SYSTEM should 
be pruned at once, and their growths tied out 






















thinned 
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If they: 


f bending will induce 
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If neglected they soon gain the 
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so that a regular balanced shape is maintained. 
Prune fairly hard, and remove one or more of 
the very oldest shoots to encourage new wood. 
It is usually the H.P. and H.T. class that are 
grown in this manner. Very little heat 13 
needed, just enough to keep out frost and dis- 
seminate damp. When tied out, place the 
plants on inverted flower-pots. Water must 
not be given just yet. Roses potted last 
autumn may now be placed in cold-frames and 
pruned at once. Keep the pots plunged in 
ashes at present, and prevent frost from enter- 
ing the pit. Thatched hurdles laid on the 
lights in bad weather are as good and better 
than mats. Any handy man could make some 
useful pits with good turf if a skeleton frame 
of wood was erected, and the turf placed round 
about it. Glass lights would, of course, be 
necessary. Plants placed therein would blos- 
som fully a month earlier than outdoors. Many 
growers of Tomatoes often are in a quan- 
dary as to what to grow in their late houses. 
I would advise potting up a lot of white Roses 
in Septemter, and filling the house with these 
in Decemb-r. By very gentle warmth at first 
they would bloom in three months or there- 
abouts. White Roses are always in demand, 
and will be just now more than ever. This 
demand will probably continue for a long time. 
A few good hardy kinds are Baronne de May- 
nard, Mme. F. de Forest, Margaret Dickson, 
Mabel Morrison, Marchioness of Londonderry, 
Mme. Hardy, and a large lot of Mme. Plantier 
should be grown. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting Tea Rosesin the middle of 
March (Dipen).—These Roses may be very 
safely planted any time in March, and even up 
to the second week in April we have planted 
and the plants have grown remarkably well the 
same season. Of course, pot-grown plants may 
be put out any time from April till Jane—in 
fact, that is the best time. In planting bushes 
grown in the open select ifpossible those that 
have been moved. Thé check they have 
received has tended to keep them backward. 
When setting the plants out, dip their roots 
in some thin mud, and should the weather be 
dry a daily syringing overhead will help them 
much. We usually have a dripping time in 
April, but if dry a watering at the root must be 
given about once a week. Keep the surface soil 
quite loose to a depth of 2 inches or 3 inches, 
This will conserve the moisture better than a 
mulch of dung, and will not exclude the bene- 
ficial light and heat from the sun. As your soil 


is gravelly you will do well to add loam as 


you suggest. Remove the gravelly soil fully 


2 feet and put a layer of cow-manure in the 


bottom and then some turf on to that. The 
remainder of the soil may consist of the staple 
and fresh loam in equal parts, adding about 
one-third the bulk of well-rotted manure. A 


little bone-meal mixed at the rate of a hand- 


ful per plant is also advantageous. 


Hight 
good 


Hybrid Tea Roses for present planting 


are: Caroline Testout, Viscountess Folkestone, 
La France, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. W. J. 


Grant, Marquise Litta, Gloire Lyonnaise, and 
Mme. Cadeau-Ramey. 


Hybridising Roses —I was much interested in an 
article which appeared in a recent issue of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED upon the treatment of Roses with a view to 
obtaining seed, and in connection therewith several ideas 
have suggested themselves to me with regard to which 
I should like to have your opinion. Does inbreeding 
debilitate the strain?—e.g., would the product resulting 
from crossing Jules Murgottin and Violette Bouyer be 
likely to be weaker in constitution or inferior in any 
essentials to the parent varieties? Would it be possible to 
fertilise one bloom with pollen from two or more different 
varieties? And would the chances of a good result be 
enhanced thereby? Which should be selected az the 
parent bloom—i.e., the one to be hybridised—the one 
with the most pronounced blooms, ornot? Thanking you 


for the courteous and painstaking way you kave answered ~ 


my former enquiries.—H. S. MILLS. 


[We are pleased to hear that you were in- 
terested in the few notes upon this subject in a 
recent number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Without doubt it is a matter deserving of every 
attention at the hands of the Rose grower, and 
the amateur who has time and means to spare 
will find it full of interest. Undoubtedly, in- 
breeding does debilitate the strain, and we do 
not advise it. You would find the perusal of 
Darwin’s great work, ‘‘ The Effects of Cross and 
Self-fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom,” 
most helpful. The author gives instances where 
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a blossom of a certain flower fertilised with 
pollen from a blossom of the same variety, but 
from another neighbourhood, exhibited evidences 
of increased vigour in the offspring ; so that it 
would seem that inbreeding would not be so 
baneful if carried out on these lines. But whilst 
there is such a variety, it is safer to steer clear 
of possible failure. Some of our grandest recent 
novelties have resulted in crossing the Hybrid 
Perpetual with the Tea-scented ; for instance, 
that lovely Rose, Madame Abel Chatenay, is 
the result of a cross between Victor Verdier 
and Dr. Grill. Iwo very moderate growers, 
Merveille de Lyon and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
are reputed to have produced the very vigorous 
Margaret Dickson. As to your second query, 
** Whether it would be possible to fertilise one 
bloom with pollen from two or more difierent 
kinds ?” we can only say that by so doing you 
would probably be certain of the pollen of one 
of the varieties having effect. It is a well- 
known fact to hybridists that the pollen to be 
effective must be ripe, and the possibility would 
be, if you employed two or three kinds, that 
the pollen of one would be more perfectly ripe 
than the rest, and thus have the desired effect. 
The pollen parent is generally believed to give 
the colour to the offspring, and the seed 
parent the growth and foliage. But there is 
no hard and fast rule. Thelate Lord Penzance, 
who accomplished <o 

much good work in 





A DORSET GARDEN HOUSE. 


Ix the western counties pretty garden houses 
are occasionally seen near Tudor and Elizabethan 
houses, and among them it would not be easy 
to find one more interesting, and apparently 
more usefal, than that shown in the view of a 
Dorset roadside manor house. In our own day 
men usually seek the seclusion which comes 
from the house being away from the roadside ; 
but many a pretty old house is near the road, 
and there are, in some counties at least, advan- 
tages in that position. The combination of a 
garden house and some protection to the garden 
gateway are good. A use the garden house 
must and may have, and even many uses, and 
the instant we build such things without such 
motive we go wrong. 


RAYLESS YELLOW TUFTED PANSIES. 
Srx or seven years ago it would have been 
difficult to have got together a satisfactory list 
of rayless blossoms embracing the colours 
represented by the older rayed types of the 
flowers. Yellow sorts-have surprised us during 
this period, not only on account of their beauty 
and fragrance, but because of the profuse 
character of their display. (George Muirhead 
was a grand sort, developing blossoms of a clear 
yellow colour. 














giving us his charm- 
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canary-yellow. Primrose Dame is a large 
rayless primrose-coloured flower, with a rich 
orange eye. It is, however, a rather strong 
grower, which later in the season is a dis: 
advantage. The flower-stalk is long and stout, 
and, in consequence, it is useful for cutting. 
For a vigorous plant with a creeping-like growth 
and erect flower-stalks, I like Sir Robert Peel, 
The flowers are primrose in colour, with an 
orange eye. It is also free flowering. A new 
variety is Jessie Cottee. It is the result of a 
cross between A. J. Rowberry and Pembroke. 
The blossoms are large and circular, sweet 
scented, rayless, and the plant possesses a nice 
habit of growth. It is a lovely clear yellow, 
a much deeper yellow in the lower petal. 
Nellie Riding is a very large rich golden-yellow 
flower of good form and substance, possessing a 
dwarf and spreading habit of growth. Yellow 
King isa rayless flower of a rich yellow colour, 
with a deeper-coloured lip, the habit of growth 
identical with that of Devonshire Cream. 
D. B. Crane. 


LATE SOWN ANNDALS. 


MAxy people refrain from growing the lovely 
annuals from an idea that they are difficult to 
raise from seed. This is not so, provided the 


Flower of the Day was another, | grower has a frame and is content to have them 


in bloom from July 
onward, this being 
the time when they 
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Briers, says. in ‘‘ The 



































Rosarian’s Year Book 
for 1892,” that he 
found the result of 
his crossings with the 
Sweet Briers to point 
to the seed parent 
as the controlling 
factor in growth, foli- 
age, etc. We have 
proved from our own 
experimentsthat most 
unlooked-for results 
happen. We might 
cite the case of the 
beautiful Rose Bil- 
liard and Barre. This 
was the result of a 
cross between a ram- 





bling Tea Rose, 
Duchesse d’ Auer- 
stadt, a Rose re- 


markable for its rich 
yellow colour, and 
a low stumpy grower 
named Alice Furon. 
In Billiard and Barre 


are most needed in 
the open garden. It 
is easy where hardy 
plants are grown to 
have the beds and 
borders gay up till 
this time without 
annuals, but when 
bulbs and biennials 
are on the wane then 
it is late sown annuals 





come in useful. Many 











small growers fail 
with these from sow- 




















ing them too early. 
I have never seen 
early sown annuals 
good. By sowing in 
artificial heat and 
getting them drawn 
they are poor things 
to plant in the open 
compared to those 
sown in a frame on 
a slight hotbed or 
close frame. Failing 
these, they can be 
sown in boxes placed 








we have distinct evi- 
dence of the pollen 
parent in colour and 
growth, but in the 
globular almost single 
flower the seed 
parent is manifest. 
of the ‘‘Hybrid Conference’’ most excellent 
reading. It is published by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, 117, Victoria-street, S.W., 
price 7s. 6d. Of course, it deals with almost 
every phase of the subject from a horticultural 
point of view. There is also a litcle work bear- 
ing on the subject of the hybridisation of Roses 
published by the National Rose Society. The 
hon. secretary, the Rev. H. D’Ombrain, West- 
well Vicarage, Ashford, would forward it for 
seven stamps. | 





Genistas.—The yellow blossoms of Genistas 
are not valued more for their brightness than 


the sweet fragrance they give us from now until | 


May in the greenhouse. Sometimes one meets 
with huze specimens, but unless one has special 
reasons for growing them so large, it will be 
found that plants of a moderate size produce 
finer blossoms, and cutting out certain portions 
of old wood at periods when it is needed is 
beneficial and encourages new growth. Small 
plants are useful for table decoration and are 
easily propagated. After they have done bloom- 
ing, cuttings of the young wood strike readily 
if placed in pans of sand or loam. During the 
summer it is desirable to place them out-of- 
doors, and | have found that it is best to plunge 
them in partially-shaded borders, where they 
take less water.—LEAHURST, 


View of garden house and garden-gateway, Pokeswell, Dorset. 


You would find the report | 





very sweet and refined, of pale primrose colour, 
with a rich orange eye, and most effective. A 
variety which was regarded with great favour 
at the Regent’s Park trial in 1896 was Princess 
Louise, this being a capital rich yellow flower 
on a compact habit of growth. On the same 
occasion Luteola, a pale yellow suffused with 
orange on the lower petal, pleased many. 
About that time the earliest and _ loveliest 
yellow rayless variety was A. J. Rowberry. 
The flowers were large and of splendid sub- 
stance, but the hahit still leaves much to be 
desired. Its constitution, which was somewhat 
impaired in its early history, has regained its 
original vigour, and, at the time of writing, 
there are capital tufts in my own collection. 
Specialists were always under the impression 
that the plant was a seedling raised by one of 
their number, but I learn that it was ‘‘ picked 
up” from a box of Belgian Pansies. Apart 
from its history, it has given us a splendid 
flower for cross fertilising, and already many 
sorts have been raised from it. In recent 
years Pembroke has been more largely grown 
than any other yellow sort. It is a lovely clear 
yellow self, with a good habit and equally good 
constitution, and deliciously fragrant. Another 
good yellow similar in form to the last-named, 
but of a bright yellow colour, is Sydney. A 


lovely flower is Mrs. Wm. Greenwood, most | 
effective when grouped; its colour is a pale | 





From a photograph sefit by 
Mr. Herman Lea, Bardoilf, Dorchester. 





in any close place 
till up and _ then 
sheltered from cold. 
I used to sow early, 
but experience taught 
me many lessons. 
For years I have sown late in frames, boxes, 
etc., and I find the best results are obtained by 
this method, as then the plants when strong 
enough can often be pricked out thinly where 
they are to bloom, or if the quarters are not 
ready they can be pricked out on 3 inches or 
4 inches of soil on a hard bottom, protecting 
them from sun, and when wanted can be trans- 
ferred to their permanent quarters with a ball 
of soil. 1 prefer this method in a general way 
to sowing where the plantsare to bloom. Most 
people allow them to remain far too thick, and 
from this crowding the plants get drawn and 
starved, whereas when pricked out they get 
plenty of room. Added to this there is a saving of 
seed. For years I have sown many annuals and 
biennials, and have proved nothing gave such 
good returns. It is surprising how wel annuals 
come up when sown in boxes, placing them in a 
moist frame in April and May. 

Regarding kinds, I consider Phlox Drum- 
mondi the most useful annua] grown, and when 
sown in separate colours and planted in this 
way, with a few spray stakes amongst the 
plants to keep them up, they look natural, and 
bloom a long time. Dianthuses of all kinds, 
especially the self colours and the double white, 
should be sown early in April and planted out 
as soon as ready. Zinnias are charming for 
placing in back positions, and the brilliant 
scarlet and golden-yellow kinds give a colour 
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quite theirown. It is a mistake to sow these 
before the first week in May. Stocks and 
Asters are too well known to need comment. 
Pentstemons, if sown and planted out early, are 
most satisfactory. Antirrhinums are of great 
value, and some sown last year in April were 
valuable in September and October. Marigolds 
need not be commented on here. Balsams sown 
last year in April and planted out in a mixed 
border were charming. Nemesias, again, are 





Knotweed makes a very effective clump on a 
lawn, but must always be placed where the 
mowing machine can be round it, as this pre- 
vents its spreading, as it does, in a bed, and 
becoming a perfect pest. 

Yor spring, good beds are made with a ground- 
work of Forget-me-nots and yellow Tulips. 
Silene is also useful, and may be planted over 
with late flowering Tulips of the Gesneriana 
tribe. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





These plants being among the last of the 

spring flowers should be placed in beds only 

required for Begonias or plants that are put out 

last in the summer. K. B. PALMEs. 
Naburn Hall, York. 


valuable when sown in this way. Sweet Peas 
sown in May gave a fine crop of bloom in 
September and October. J. CRooK, 






















































PLANTING CARNATIONS. 


SPRING planting of Carnations finds favour with 
many, and, doubtless, where the soil is cold or 
retentive, or the situation low, it is the better 
way. Allthe same, I have never experienced 
any difficulty with autumn-planted stock, pro- 
vided some nice friable leafy and gritty soil was 
placed round the roots and the plants mulched 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Variation in Snowdrops.—Isit not unusual for 
the Snowdrop (G. Elwesi) to bear two blossoms on a stem / 
I have had two of this kind this year. Is there any hope 
of it being a permanent “break?” Another bloom has a 
pale greenish-yellow spot on the three outer segments, the 
interior is all green with a whitish line. I have never 
seen these freaks before. The common Snowdrop (wild 
in Pembrokeshire) does not do with me in my parched up 


with some light material—leaf-mould, for | ground during summer, but Elwesi grows and increases on 
ee If th a4 t Lee pa: 07) no |2 raised bed at the foot of a south wall, which bed is also 
instance, [ the ground 18 not yet prepar 2 | heavily manured. 


It does not do in a damper spot, close 
to the edge of a lawn, nearly so well.—K. E. J 

Ambrosia mexicana.—Having been a 
reader of your paper for nearly twenty.years, I 
thought it would be interesting to other readers 
to hear that [have been successful in growing 
something which I have never read of in your 
paper. I allude to a plant named Ambrosia 
mexicana, a half-hardy annual, with beautiful 
veined leaves. It has a most peculiar but 
pleasant scent, and grows about 2 feet in 
height. Its stems are covered with small 
flowers quite to the top. I find it thrives best 
in a rich sandy soil, fully exposed to the sun,— 
W. Ae. 

Carpeting borders.—Will you kindly give me ycur 
advice on the subject of ‘‘ carpeting ” ordinary border3 of 
hardy p2rennial plants with low-growing evergreen plants 
so as to cover every serap of earth? I cannot say that f have 
seen it carried out in ordinary gardens. Oertainly it 
sounds charming in theory, but will it be easy to put it into 
practice? My soil is shallow, only about 18 inches deep, 
very light, sandy, and hungry, and dries up dreadfully in 
hotsummers. Still, I can manage to produce very decent 
clumps of most common hardy flowers by dint of mulch- 
ing with a mixture of manure and leaf-mould every 
autumn. But if I carpet the whole border between the 
tall clumps with low-growing or creeping evergreen plants, 
how am I to give this necessary mulching every autumn, 
or even every second year? That the green carpet would 
prevent the soil drying up so quickly in summer I quite 
believe, and if I could carry out the idea properly it would 
certainly much improve the look of the long borders ; but 
it seems to me difficult. It may do away with the ragged 
effect that will come over my borders as summer goes on, 
and many plants have either to be cut down or pulled up. 


[If you have your borders trenched and well 
enriched, using plenty of cow-manure in such 
a soil as yours, before putting in your plants 
there will be no need to trouble about any 
mulching, as the roots will find their way down 
to the rich larder provided for them. In sucha 
case you can carpet the borders with anything 
suitable, this helping to retain the moisture and 
keeping them cool. ] 


The Calceolaria.—This is as popular as 
ever for the flower garden. It is specially well 
suited to the needs of amateur gardeners, for it 
is far best when grown without any artificial 
heat, as the hardier the plants are kept during 
the winter the better they flower in summer, 
and nothing seems to weaken their constitution 
like coddling them up in warm-houses or pits. 
The most satisfactory plants I have yet met with 
have been wintered under cléches or bell-glasses, 
without any other covering whatever. These 
are practically airtight, and after the cuttings 
are put into the soil and the glass pressed down 
tightly over them no air whatever is given to 
them until the following March, when the 
glasses are always full of the most robust-look- 
ing plants it is possible to have. As the sun 
heat increases the lights are only put over them 
at night, and they are finally planted out in 
April. The sooner they are put out into the 
summer quarters the less likely are they to 
collapse suddenly. If large quantities are 
needed the best plan is to use cold-frames, 
spread 6 inches of fine soil on a coal-ash bottom, 
dibble the cuttings in rather thickly, and water 
freely. Keep quite close for a month, and 
then give all the air you can, only putting the 
lights on and covering up when actual frost 
prevails. Pinch out the points to ensure dwarf, 
sturdy plants, and transplant into open-air 
beds early in April. Old plants, if lifted before 


time should be lost, as, from the middle to the 
end of March, according to the weather, is the 
best time for planting. Onno account use very 
fresh or rank manure. Old hot-bed or Mush- 
room-bed-manute is best, and even this must be 
dug in deeply. If, in addition to this, some 
road-trimmings, wood-ashes, or burnt garden 
refuse are incorporated, so much the better. If 
the plants have been wintered in pots they 
should be thoroughly matured a few days before 
being planted out. Plant them firmly and 
mulch as above advised, placing a neat stick to 
tall plants to prevent them being snapped 
asunder by high winds. Layered plants from 
open borders must be lifted very carefully in 
order to obtain as much goil to the roots as 
possible. When Carnations are grown for many 
years on the same ground the soil gets Carnation 
sick, in which case, # a fresh site cannot be 
given them, some 9 inches of the surface should 
be removed and replaced with fresh compost, 
which should be well mixed with the original 
soil. Carnations revel in soil containing a large 
percentage of leaf-mould and grit. 
CROMER, 


GARDEN ARRANGEMENT. 


SrNcw bedding-out plants have more or less gone 
out of fashion, it has become the custom to fill 
some of our beds with plants that do not require 
moving so frequently. It is sometimes difficult 
to think of pleasing combinations, and I thought 
some of your readers might like to hear my 
experiences. Nothing makes a brighter bed in 
spring than Azalea mollis, in compact little 
bushe3, but as the flowers appear before the 
leaves, I think they have rather a bare appear- 
ance by themselves. This I find is quite reme- 
died by carpeting the ground with Tiarella 
cordifolia, which makes a lovely background, 
and will grow well if a little mould is placed 
over the peat foundation, Later Lilies, such as 
auratum, canadense, pardalium, etc., again 
brighten it up. A very pretty bed I saw last 
summer was made with Hyacinthus candicans, 
red Lobelia, followed by Gladiolus and Blue 
Salvia, the idea being red, white, and blue. 
The whole was on a groundwork of little Yellow 
Mimulus, and very effective. Another nice bed 
is made with Ceanothus (Gloire de Versailles) 
and Hydrangea paniculata. The second bloom 
of the Ceanothus appears just about the flower- 
ing time of the Hydrangea. The berries of the 
Ceanothus should be carefully removed after 
the first bloom, as I found this year that a 
plant in the full sun was heavily berried and 
had no second bloom, while another in a more 
shady spot where the berries were not matured 
bloomed beautifully. Of course, these plants 
must be pruned well back every year, the 
Hydrangea in the autumn and the Ceanothus in 
spring. A bed like this is very useful earlier in 
the year for all sorts of bulbs) This custom of 
carpeting beds is a great improvement on the 
bare earth, dearly loved by most gardeners. 
Many are the expostulations I have made over 
the well-known tuft of plants in the centre of a 
bed with a good wide earth margin. Cannas, 
Fuchsias, and Celosia plumosa make a pretty 
bed, carpeted with Heliotrope. I have found 
the Aralia Sieboldi perfectly hardy, and have 
had one growing out-of-doors for five years, 
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they get frost-bitten and sheltered in cold- 
houses or pits, come in useful early in summer, 
as they form masses of the brightest golden 
flowers, and if not needed under glass may be 
utilised for the flower garden, where they form 
striking objects. —J. G., Gosport. 





ORIGIN OF ‘“ FAIRY RINGS.” 


Your correspondent, £‘ W. Gedney,” GARDEN- 
ING, Feb. 23, propounds a new theory as to the 
formation of fairy rings in meadows, etc., 
which is not very easy to understand. He says 
that he has satisfied himself ‘‘ that the rings 
are due to the fact that the seed spores follow 
the course of the sun.” This is not very lucid. 
The apparent course of the sun is from East to 
West, but from the context he evidently does 
not mean that the spores take that course, as 
he speaks of the seeds ‘‘ following the light,” 
meaning, apparently, that they move towards 
the light. Then he states that the ‘‘seed is 
thrown upwards.” How can this be? For the 
spores, or, as they are called in the article, 
‘‘seeds,” are produced on the gilis or thin 
plates that form the under side of the umbrella- 
like top of the fungus, and do not escape at the 
top, ,as the spores of a Puff-ball do. The experi- 
ment to prove this theory, the details of which 
are given, as far as I can see, only shows that if 
part of a Mushroom is sheltered from the light 
and heat of the sun it does not deposit its 
epores, at any rate, a3 soon as the part that,is 
exposed. But evenif this theory were true, how 
would it account for a semi-circle if only the 
sunny side of the Mushroom deposited its 
spores? The generally accepted view of the 
cause of the rings is so simple and intelligible 
that there seems to be no reason to suggest any 
other—namely, that thespawn, which is the real 
fungus (the Mushroom being only the spore 
carrying stem, and bearing somewhat the same 
relation to the fungus that the flower-stem does 
to a flowering plant), originated from a spore 
which germinated, the fine threads of the spawn 
growing out in all directions to obtain nourish- 
ment. As the spawn pushes forward into fresh 
soil the older part dies off and forms a very 
powerful manure for the Grass, which grows 
thick and strong in consequence. As the spawn 
pushes forward so the ring naturally increases 
in size. The spawn does not work back towards 
the centre of the ring as it prefers fresh soil. 
There are several kinds of fungi that form these 
rings. The ‘‘ Toad-stools” will be found grow- 
ing just outside the ring. Gas.S. 


The theory brought forward by ‘*‘ W. 
Gedney” as to the origin of fairy rings iscertainly 
very ingenious, but though it may be true that 
‘“fungoid seed-spores follow the course of the 
sun,” yet this would not account for the com- 
plete circle in which these rings are found, 
except in an Arctic summer, where the sun 
travels round the horizon without setting. A 
less fanciful reason, and I believe the correct 
one, is this: Fungoid plants are dependant for 
their existence upon food supplies stored up in 
organic matter, either living or dead—that is, 
they cannot derive nourishment direct from the 
soil and air as do other plants, but must live 
upon animal or vegetable matter, the supply of 
which is, of course, limited. A spore having 
started growth in one spot soon exhausts the 
food available, and its numerous progeny can 
only grow outwards in an ever-increasing circle, 
the food supply in the centre of which is 
exhausted. I first formed this conclusion some 
eighteen years ago on noticing that where two 
rings had met one another they had ceased to 
grow at that point, and formed a sort of fiddle- 
shaped figure. Had the spores followed the 
course of the sun the circles would have inter- 
laced. An analysis of the soil from the inside 
and outside of a ring would be interesting. 
Walton-le-dale. WALTER DE H, Brow, 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of tts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to ws in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, Mr. 
J. H. Thomas, Cobham, Surrey, for ‘‘ Border of 
hardy plants.” 2, Miss Annie Newcome, Thur- 
ston Lodge, Bury St. Edmunds, for ‘* Pink 
Cape Lily.” 
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: *.* SNOWDROPS IN IRELAND. 


sNowpRors have flowered and are flowering 
'‘yery well this year. Scarcely had the year 
ypened when some of the early-blooming species, 
4s Galanthus byzantinus, were in bud, beating 
»y a few days the Winter Aconites, other 
~pecies following in succession until G. nivalis, 
now at its best, developed, this being rather a 
ate locality. The double Snowdrop is a few 
lays later than the single in attaining perfec- 
-ion. Its drooping flowers, with central green 
nd white rosettes, often with an orange line 


cunning down the petals, are pretty, rather 


mike so than when there is an irregularity 
vaused by the repetition of the longer outer 


segments. 


: Whether planted in separate tufts 


0 a hundred or more, as circles or other 
‘levices in beds, sprinkled over Tulip-beds, or 
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Snowdrops in a shrubbery at 


in lines or dots, they are always beautiful, giving 
a charm to the quarters they occupy at this 
season of the year. 
feelings of compassion almost upon their frozen 
‘condition and curved flower-scapes did we not 
know how hardy they are and how readily they 
revive and reassume their beauty with mild 
weather. 
‘be short turf, they do not appear to the same 
advantage as when in soil, the colour of this 
contrasting with the blossoms. A little shade 
and a cool soil even to slight retentiveness seem 

most favourable t> their culture, though hard- 

ness of soil, when there is some shade, is 

conducive to plumpness of bulb and good 
lower ing Richness of soil sometimes causes an 
undue multiplication of bulbs. 

The species of Snowdrops that have got into 
cultivation of recent years have given an interest 
_to the genus that it did not previously possess, 
‘the ola Crimean Snowdrop (G. plicatus) bein, 
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We would look with | 


When planted in Grass, unless this | 
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almost the only species formerly known besides 
our common one. It is satisfactory to find that 
these ‘‘ giants,” as they are called, are as easily 
grown as the common kind, few failures appear- 
ing to result from freshly-imported bulbs, for 
when these are good and sound and acclimatised 
somewhat they take to our climate and soil and 
increase fairly, some even seeding freely enough, 
their seeds being larger than those of the 
common one. Those with the broadest leaves 
are the most remarkable, their breadth bein 

quite an inch across, and flower-stems stout an 

large in proportion, bearing large blossoms 
which, when closed, look lovely in their purity, 
but still more so when opened, displaying their 
emerald-green markings. It is in the size 
and position of the markings of the inner 
segments that the distinctions of the differ- 
ent species mainly consist. G. byzantinus has 


The Grove, Dunboyne, Ireland. 


bright green markings on the inner segments ; 


| G. Cassaba has green on the outside of the seg- 


| 





ments, but not of equal breadth, being wedge- 
shaped from the top part; G. Whittalli has 
erect leaves, well-shaped large flowers, with a 
green spot below the green markings at the 
mouth; G. cilicieus and G. Imperati, both with 
green markings, have good developed foliage. 
Other giant species of Snowdrops are G. Fosteri, 
G. Perryi, G. caucasicus, G. robustus, and 
G. Ikarie. This last flowers with me in March 
or April, and is only now coming up when the 
throng of the species is in full beauty. It is 
distinct, having Leucojum-like leaves of dark 
green colour, and curved, Some have the green 
mark at the top only of the segments, so there 
is considerable variety. Ripened seed germi- 
nates in the early spring when sown in boxes, 
‘he seedlings appearing with narrow linear 


| leaves, not looped Lke those of Scilla, 


The Saovdrop, unlike most hardy bulbs, can 
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be cultivated in boxes, not getting suddenly out 
ot the flowering condition, provided the boxes 
are moved to a little shade when the weather 
gets hot. Snowdrops help materially to sustain 
the early beauty of a garden until other spring 
bulbs, as Crocuses, Scillas, and the Narcissi, 
make their appearance. Some Crocuees, indeed, 
as C. Imperati and C. Thomassi, flower along 
with them, but their beauty begins to be on the 
wane when the Orange Crocus and spring kinds 
generally are at their best. Re Ge K 
Bellaghy, Feb. 22nd, 1901, 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


The Lackey-moth (IW. Z.).—The egys 
on the Apple-twig were laid by the ‘‘ lackey- 
moth” (Bombyx neustria). The caterpillars 
that hatch from these eggs would feed upon the 
foliage of the tree, and might be the cause of 
much injury. The eggs generally hatch in 
April or May. The caterpillars live together in 
a kind of nest or web that they spin among the 
leaves, generally remaining in this shelter 
during the day. The easiest way of destroying 
them is to cut out the web, taking care to hold 
something under it so as to catch the cater- 
pillars, which, as soon as they are disturbed, will 
drop out, hanging dangling in the air at the end 
of a long thread. If the web cannot be reached 
the bough should be shaken so as to cause them 
to fall. Those that reach the ground can be 
trampled on, and those that remain suspended 
in the air may be caught on a bundle of twigs 
tied to a long pole.—G. 8. 8. 


Blood-worms.—Herewith I send a box containing 
small red worms, taken from a very large pot of Maiden- 
hair Fern They were only discovered when the Fern was 
cut down. What kind of worms are they? Are they 
afar ous, to the Fern, and how can I get rid of them? 


[The red worms that you found in your pot of 
Maiden-hair Ferns are commonly known as 
‘* blood-worms.” They are the larve of a gnat- 
like fly belonging to the genus Chironomus. 
These larve are very common in water-butts, 
stagnant pools, eic. I cannot help thinking 
that their presence at the base of your Maiden- 
hair Fern is to be accounted for by their being 
in the water with which the Fern was watered. 
If this was not the case, the parent fly must 
have chosen the base of the Fern from want of a 
more suitable locality in which to deposit her 
eggs. I do not imagine that the ‘ blood- 
worms” would injure your Fern in any way, as 
their food usually consists of decaying vegetable 
matter, and the stems of Maiden-hair Fern 
fronds are very hard and tough —G. S. S. ] 

Insect among Orchids. —Will you please tell me 
the name of this insect, and if it is injurious to Orchids, as 
I caught it in the Cattleya-house? How can [ best get 
rid of it 7—LricrsTER. 

[The insect you sent is a specimen of one of the 
foreign species of cockroach (Periplaneta austral- 
asi), which has been introduced within the last 
few years into hothouses in various parts of the 
country. It is very nearly allied to and has 
the same habits as our common cockroach, and 
may be killed by the same means if you can 
find out where the animals hide. Dust insect 
powder about, and blow some into the cracks 
or holes. After doing this for a few days fill up 
the cracks, etc., with cement. They may be 
trapped in small basins partly filled with beer 
and sugar, or treacle, or honey, with a little 
water added to them. Small pieces of lath 
or cardboard should be placed so that the insects 
can easily crawl up to the brims. These should 
be renewed every tew days, and the basins 
emptied and cleaned, or the insects may avoid 
them. Gallipots sunk in the ground up to their 
brims and half filled with one of the above mix- 
tures are useful in catching them. Arsenic 
mixed with honey, boiled Potatoes, or oatmeal, 
is said to be a very fatal bait. Chase’s beetle 
paste is very useful. It should be spread ona 
piece of bread. In using these poisonous baits 
care must be taken that no cats, dogs, or 
other domestic pets have access to them.— 
G. 8. 8.] 

The Vine-weevil (Constant Subscriber ). 
—Your Rose-leaves have been attacked by one 
of the weevils, I imagine, probably the ‘‘ black 
Vine-weevil ” (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus). Had it 
been later in the year I should have said that 
the ‘‘leaf cutter bee” was the calprit, as the 
leaves have just the appearance of having been 
attacked by that insect. The weevils only feed 
at night, hiding themselves so carefully during 


the-day that it is very difficult to find them. 
When disturbed, they drop off the plant on 
which they are feeding, and lie quite motionless 
as if they were dead. You had better lay a 
white sheet under the plant while it is still 
light, and then, about an hour or so after dark, 
go into the house with a bright light. This 
will often cause the weevils to fallat once. If 
it does not, give the stems a good jarring shake 
and search the plant well. Tying small bundles 
of hay or dry Moss to the stem and branches is 
also useful, as the beetles find such places 
very convenient to hide in during the day. 
They should be opened every morning over 
a sheet of paper, so that the weevils may easily 
be seen if they drop out. The ‘‘ black Vine- 
weevil’’ is not quite half-an-inch in length, it is 
somewhat Pear-shaped, the head is produced 
into a long snout, near the end of which is a 
pair of feelers. The insect is entirely black, 
with the exception of a few brownish spots 
composed of fine, short hairs. The grubs of 
this insect are even more destructive than the 
parent insects, and feed at the roots of various 
plants in pots, such as Ferns, Cyclamens, Primu- 
las, Strawberries, etc. When full grown they 
are about half-an-inch long, white, with brown- 
ish heads, fleshy, very much wrinkled, sparingly 
covered with stiffish hairs, and lie in a some- 
what curved position. They cannot be reached 
by any insecticide so as to kill them, so that the 
best thing to do is to pick them out from among 
the roots. Another weevil belonging to the 
same genus (‘‘ the clay-coloured weevil”) is of a 
pale brown colour, and is only a quarter of an 
inch in length, and has just the same habits as 
the other species. It is almost as common, and 
may be the species that is doing the injury. If 
you are unable to catch any of the beetles 
please write again.—G. 8. S. 

Grubs among Ferns.—I send you a small box 
containing half-a-dozen grubs, found, with many similar, 
in my greenhouse Ferns this week when repotting the 
same. What grub isit, and how does it originate, as my 
Ferns were repotted last spring and taken to alarge, well- 
ventilated conservatory to summer in? What is the best 
mode to get rid of same ?—C, ENGLAND. 

— Enclosed you will find a few grubs which are 
destroying my Ferns by eating the roots, especially those 
of the Adiantums. Could you inform me what they are 
and how to get rid of them without breaking up the ball, 
as they are right through the ball ?—J. G. 

[The grubs that you find at the roots of your 
Ferns are those of the ‘‘ black Vine-weevil ” 
(Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), or its very near 
relative, ‘‘the clay-coloured weevil” (O. picipes). 
These grubs are very destructive to the roots of 
Ferns, Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias, and 
various other plants. There is no means of 
getting rid of them but picking them out from 
among the roots, as no insecticide can be made 
to reach them of sufficient strength to kill them 
without injuring the plant they are attacking. 
The best way of destroying this insect is by 
killing the weevils. This is not a very easy 
task, as they are only to be found at night; 
during the day they hide themselves so cleverly 
that it is very difficult tofind them. They feed 
‘on the foliage of various plants, Vines, Roses, 
Ferns, etc. The easiest way to catch them is to 
put while it is daylight a white cloth under 
the plant they are attacking, and then, after 
dark, suddenly throw a bright light on the plant. 
This will generally make the beetles fall, when 
they will at once be seen on the cloth. If they 
do not fall, give the plant a good jarring shake, 
or search it well. If the plant be in a pot it is 
best to lay it on its side ; then there will be no 
chance of the beetles falling into the earth in the 
pot, and, perhaps, escaping detection, for they 
remain perfectly quiet as if dead for some little 
time. Small bundles of hay or dried Moss tied 
to the stems of plants or laid on the earth make 
good traps, as the weevils find them convenient 
places to hide in. The black Vine-weevil is 
nearly half-an-inch long, somewhat pear-shaped, 
its head being produced into a longsnout. The 
clay-coloured weevil is only about half the size 
of the other, and, as its name applies, is of a 
light brown colour.—G. 8. 8.] 


pe As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS” or ‘‘ THE 
Eneuish FLrowrr GarpEn” to the sender ay 
the most useful or interesting .letter or short 
article published in the @urrent week's issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


Chrysanthemum Yellow Jane Im- 
proved.—Among the singles this is a striking 
variety. The blooms have a Marguerite-like 
appearance and are borne very freely. The 
plant being dwarf and branching, a hand- 
some specimen is obtained. Its yellow is clear 
and rich. Those who like these useful singles 
should make a note of the above and grow it, 
Single Chrysanthemums at shows are too often 
the semi-double blooms manipulated by all 
florets except the outer row being removed. 
This has one row only with a distinct centre or 
disc, therefore it requires no such aid.—S. 

Chrysanthemum R. Hooper Pear- 
son.—Few varieties of recent introduction are 








The Madeira Orchis (Orchis foliosa) at Warley, 


more satisfactory than this. In the depth of 
its yellow shade the flowers are richer than any, 
and the florets have fine substance. As a show 
flower it may be considered rather small, but 
the blooms are large enough for any other 
purpose. The form is loose, reflexing, with a 
graceful curl. In habit of growth the plant is 
dwarf, with abundant healthy foliage, and it 
forms a naturally branching bush. As a late 
variety it is especially recommended, and also 
as being lasting in a cut state. An easy grow- 
ing kind like this should be in the collections of 
all amateur, cultivators.—H., S. 


Chrysanthemum Princess Alice de 
Monaco.—There were so few blooms of this 
variety seen last year that its undoubted merits 
ave not very widely known. I thought it quite 
the best new thing of the year. What was so 
striking was the rich quality of its petals. It is 
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pearly-white with florets rather inclined to 
incurve, The bloom is large and of handsome 
build. The growth of the plant is dwarf. 
It was raised by M. Nonin, to whom we 
owe another splendid flower—Mme. G. Debrie. 
It is not unlike the latter, except in colour ; 
and if this grower can produce each year even 
one kind that possesses the qualities of those 
named, he will soon gain a name as an improver 
of the favourite autumn flower.—H. 8. 


ORCHIDS. 


—_—— 


THE MADEIRA ORCHIS (ORCHIS 
FOLIOSA). 


THIS native of the moist hillsides of Madeira is 
quite hardy in English gardens. It is nearly 
allied to our native Orchis 
maculata and O. latifolia, and 
does better under cultivation 
than either of these. It must 
be planted in a sheltered place 
in good moist open loam or 
peat, where the soil does not 
dry up in summer. Well 
grown specimens will reach a | 
height of 2 feet with 6 inches 
or 8 inches of flower-spike. It 
seems to like rich feeding, and 
a dressing of leaf-mould mixed 
with well-decayed horse manure 
is very beneficial. When the 
annual growth is completed and 
before the leaves have changed 
colour is the best time to divide 
this Orchid. It also does well 
in large pots if wintered in a 
cold-frame and moved into the 
greenhouse to flower, as the | 
plants are in this way pro- | 
tected from the cold east winds | 
very often prevalent in the | 


spring. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Phaius grandifolius.— | 
Old as this Orchid is, I am 
doubtful if there are many of | 
more value for growing in a 
mixed collection of stove plants. 
I remember this some thirty- | 
five years ago growing in a | 
Pine-stove, and the fine spikes 
of blossoms it gave in early © 
spring. When I came here I | 
found a strong plant. I divided 
the one plant into three, pot- | 
ting them into Orchid-pans 
8 inches and 10 inches deep, 
using fibrous loam and lumps of 
peat, with charcoal and a few 
broken crocks, with sand mixed 
with the soil, well draining 
the pans. Not having a house 
for Orchids I grow it in the | 
plant-stove. Every year the 
plants throw up strong spikes 
of bloom. This year they 
were in full bloom through 
February and early March. 
These had from six to eight 
spikes of bloom, each being 
from 3 feet to 4 feet high, with. | 
from fourteen to sixteen blooms 
on a spike. The blooms are 
white on the outside, with 
claret in the tube of the flowers, 
and are sweet scented. I shake out and repot 
every other year after flowering is over.—J. 
Crook. 


Celogyne corrugata.—Noting your kind and 
careful attention to the many and varied questions in 
your excellent paper, I venture to trouble you with the 
following: A plant of Celogyne corrugata in my charge 
has for many years made good growth, but has never 
flowered, although C. cristata, treated similarly, blooms 
very satisfactorily. Ishall be grateful if you will kindly 
advise me how to make O. corrugata bloom?—G. D. T. 

[Celogyne corrugata is an autumn-blooming 
kind, and should produce its flowers about 
September. C. cristata is such a tractable 
Orchid that it may be found doing equally well 
in a cool-house as in the stove, and as you omit 
to state under what conditions you grow your 
plants, it is difficult to advise youin the matter. 
We have never heard of any difficulty to flower 
C. corrugata when grown in the intermediate- 
house temperature, and suspended near the roof 
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glass. It will stand a fair-amount of bright 


light, but must be protected from the direct 


rays of the sun. If you are growing the plants 
satisfactorily on the stage, try what suspending 
will do in the same house. There cannot be a 
great deal amiss in your method of culture if 
the plant retains its normal proportions. | 





CLIMBERS FOR A GREENHOUSE WALL. 


I HAVE a lean-to greenhouse 15 feet long with a back wall 
9 feet high, and wish to cover it with a flowering creeper, 
or rather with creepers, as I have thought of planting 
Asparagus plumosus on a part of it. There is a stage 
2 feet wide, 6 inches deep, and 2 feet 8 inches high. The 
stage has 6 inches of spar on it at the present time. This 
Tintend moving, and think of making some brick pits, so 
as to plant the climbers out. The house is occupied with 
Begonias in the summer, Primulas and such like in the 
winter. Would you please recommend a climber or 
climbers that would do for cutting? I prefer something 
sweet-smelling.—H. 

[We would advise the following selection for 
the purpose, not all, of course, but such as may 
be deemed the most suitable as to the time of 
the year when most needed in flower. Of 
sweet-scented plants either a dark or a light 
variety of Heliotrope would soon fill up a good 
amount of space and be found very useful, bear- 
ing any amount of cutting. Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides would be another serviceable plant, 
very sweetly scented, flowering from May to 
July ; being an evergreen, the wall would be at 
all times covered with foliage. Jasminum 
grandiflorum is a very free winter-flowering 
variety ; it is well worthy of more extended 
culture. For the first year or two after being 
planted out it does not make much growth, but 
when once well established, it grows freely 
enough. Swainsonia Osborni and S. galegz- 
folia are two very free-growing and profuse 
flowering climbers, making a fine show whilst in 
bloom ; the former has purple blossoms, the 
latter red, there being also a white form called 
alba. Another sweetly-scented climber is Man- 
devilla suaveolens, which flowers in the summer, 
the blossoms being somewhat similar to those of 
an Ipomeza. Both Lapageria rosea and L. alba 
can be strongly recommended, but the flowers 
are not scented ; still, they rank amongst the 
very finest of all cool-house climbers. Choro- 
zema Chandleri and other varieties of this genus 
are beautiful climbing plants, but they lack 
perfume. Luculia gratissima is not, strictly 
speaking, a climber, but it may be trained to a 
wall; its flowers are deliciously scented. An- 
other very suitable wall plant is Daphne indica 
rubra, which is not met with very often in a 
flourishing condition in a pot, but when planted 
out in a peaty soil it will thrive very well 
indeed. This being another sweet - smelling 
flower, it can be confidently recommended ; the 
plant is of rather slow growth, however. ge 
are also Acacias suited to the purpose—viz., A, 
armata, A. Riceana, and A. Drummondi, all 
making a fine display with their yellow blossoms 

‘in the spring months. Choisya -térnata 
as a comparatively. hardy plant shold be 
noted, its foliage being evergreen being afso in 
its favour. Habrothamnus elegans i8@- very 
free climber, but it would possibly be of too 
robust a growth, and the same may be said of 
the Begonias. Attention might very well be 
directed to Bougainvillea spectabilis. Solanum 
jasminoides is an exceedingly free-growing 
climber, and one that yields a wealth of 
blossom. 

Whatever climber is chosen fromthe above list, 
look well to the drainage and use the best soil 
that can be had. Another point to observe is 
to secure plants that are perfectly free from 
such insect pests as mealy-bug and white scale, 
both of which will give no end of trouble 
later on. ] 








Bignonia venusta.—The true variety of 
this is a gorgeous plant when seen in its profu- 
sion of flower. Being a climber, and one also 
that requires some considerable space, it should 
be grown upon the roof, and if planted out in a 
limited space it will thrive better than in pots. 
It is by some classed with greenhouse plants, 
but this is not its best place. It will grow 
therein, it is true, but it is as it were only on 
sufferance ; the cool stove or a warm conserva- 
tory is the best place for it. The large clusters 
of orange-crimson flowers are fine features in 
the winter, the growths then being allowed to 
hang downwards from the roof. 


SCHIZANTHUS RETUSUS. 


I Wisti to know how I may grow Schizanthus for conserva- 
tory use. How many plants to a 5-inch or 6-inch pot? 
I have sown seed which has come up well in small pots, 
but have never seen them grown and want to know how 
to treat ?—E. O. 

[The Schizanthus, one of the prettiest and 
most interesting of spring flowering annuals 
for the greenhouse, gives a change from the 
Primulas, Cinerarias, etc., with which con- 
servatories are usually overdone at this time of 
the year. It is rarely grown, and as the culti- 
vation is easy this neglect is not easily accounted 
for. The peculiar form of the flowers and 
their brilliant colours always arrest attention. 
Imagige a butterfly with brilliant carmine wings 





A useful early-fiowering annual 


and a very bright orange-coloured body streaked | 
with brown and tipped with carmine, and this 
will give a very good idea of the flower. As | 
the display of flowers is rather fieeting in hot | 
weather, the seeds should be sown early enough | 
in autumn to have the plants in bloom during 
March and April. Choose the end of August 
for sowing, using 5-inch or 6 inch pots, flower- 
ing the plants in these. A little artificial heat 
will be an advantage during the winter, but too | 
much should not be used or the plants will | 
become drawn and worthless, Any fairly light 
and rich soil will grow the Schizanthus well, 
thinning the seedlings to three or four, accord- 
ing to the size of the pots used. The plants 
will carry spikes bearing from thirty to forty 








flowers each, the blooming season lasting about 
two months. The flowers are borne thinly on 
erect spikes, which grow about 2 feet high, each 
bloom having a slender but strong and. wire-like 
footstalk. When cut the blooms when placed 
in a cool room last well.—T. | 


SOWING PALM SEEDS. 
As Palms are now so popular, large quantities 
of seeds are frequently sent to this country, 
with the result that some kinds can often be 
obtained at a cheap rate, hence the amateur is 
tempted to raise his own plants. As Palm 
seeds are all sent here from abroad, and do not 
retain their vitality for a great length of time, 


for pots: Schizanthus retusus, 


they should be sown as soon as possible after 
being received. They may be sown in pots or 
pans; if in these latter they should not be 
shallower than 3 inches, as the roots are of a 
deep descending nature. A few broken crocks 
placed concave side downwards will form an 
effective yet not excessive drainage. The soil 
best suited for Palms is a good loam, lightened 
by a little peat or leaf-mould and sand. Loam 
varies considerably in its consistency, but in a 
general way two-thirds of loam to one-third of 
the mixture will suffice. In filling the pots or 
pans with soil it must be pressed down moder- 
ately firm and made level, leaving space enough 
to allow of covering the seeds with their own 
depth of soil. @his is a very good rule to 
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observe with seeds in general; thus a seed a 
quarter of aninch in diameter should have a 
quarter of an inch of soil above its upper part, 
and so on in proportion. Then give a good 
watering, and take care that the soil is always 
moderately moist, but not too wet. Where 
they are placed will depend upon the means at 
command, for though all Palms grow much 
quicker during their earlier stages in a brisk 
heat, it is by no means necessary. Of course, 
in an ordinary greenhouse temperature their 
rate of progress is considerably slower than if 
grown ina stove. Thus, where there is only 
a greenhouse at command, they should be kept 
in the warmest part of it, and where free from 
draughts, for they prefer a close atmosphere 
and a considerable amount of humidity, to keep 
up which water should be poured on the stages 
frequently. When the young plants make their 
appearance an occasional syringing overhead is 
of service. As soon as the first leaf is devel- 
oped and the second commences to push up is 
the best time to put them singly into small 
pots. In doing this care must be taken not to 
injure the roots in any way, as if this is done 
the plants are almost sure todie. The same 
kind of soil can be used as that in which they 
were sown. The young plants will, as in the 
case of seeds, make much more rapid progress in 
a warm, humid structure,but, still, those that 
are grown under cooler conditions are better 
fitted for the decoration of the dwelling-house, 
being, of course, hardier in constitution. In 
the case of Palms indoors, it is very essential 
that the leaves be kept clean and the roots in an 
even state of moisture, while direct draught 
should be as far as possible avoided. Ae 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Stephanotis fruiting.—I have a plant of 
Stephanotis floribunda with two seed-pods. Isit uncom- 
mon for the Stephanotis to seed? How long do the seeds 
take to ripen? The pods have been on the plant for over 
a year.—LATRIGG. 

[{t is not at all uncommon for the Stephanotis to fruit.] 

Asparagus Sprengeri from seed.— 
This is‘a useful kind for hanging down from 
high vases or over benches, etc. It is useful to 
cut from for dinner-table decoration, seeing it 
stands well when cut. Added to this it is a 
rapid grower when planted out beside a pillar. 
It can readily be increased by division, as it 
makes very strong, fleshy roots. I was not 
aware that it could be readily grown from seed. 
I recently saw a nice batch of plants growing 
on a shelf in 48-size pots in a warm house, IL 
was told these had been used for house furnish- 
ing. I was informed the seeds were sown in 
early spring in heat, the plants being grown on 
rapidly. Evidently, this is a good way to keep 
up a supply. I could not help observing how 
true to character these seedlings were compared 
to plants of A. plumosus nanus raised from seed. 
Of the last lot of A. p. manus I raised in this 
way hardly two were alike.—J. Crook. 


Growing Myrtles -—Seeing in a recent 
issue that some one would like to grow Myrtles, 
I send my experience. I have three Myrtles, all 
of my own raising—two large bushes planted 
out-of-doors, which have blossomed for several 
seasons, and one bushy little plant in a flower- 
pot. Some years ago I put two slips of Myrtle 
in water, in claret-coloured vases, which stood 
in a room in which a fire was seldom used—a 
dark-coloured bottle answers for this purpose, 
but not a clear glass one. Soon some thread-like 
roots appeared. I kept adding water as it 
evaporated, more leaves appeared, and the 
vases with the green Myrtles in them were 
quite ornamental. After a time one died, but 
the other had quite a mass of roots, and I 
planted it carefully in a flower-pot. When it 
grew too large for the window I planted it out- 
of-doors, in May, and it has blossomed two or 
three seasons, even having a few flower-buds on 
it during the first days of this year. The 
Myrtle I have in a flower-pot I raised from seed 
which I gathered from those growing out-of- 
doors. Mune are all the large-leaved variety. 
The West Country plan for striking Myrtles is 
to dibble in the cuttings between the rows of 
French Beans any day trom June the 24th to 
the Gch of July, keeping them watered. I tried 
that plan and failed.—Weust Somerset. 

Chinese Primulas.—Messrs. Stuart and 
Co., Covent Garden, send us a collection of their 
Primula blooms from plants that they grow for 
seed in their grounds at Nice. The blooms, 





even after so long a journey, are as fresh as if 
newly packed, the colours in every case being 
well preserved. The flowers, all of excellent 
form, and embracing all the fine colours, includ- 
ing handsome blues, represent the many 
varieties now in cultivation. Among the sorts 
sent were Chiswick Red, flowers large, well 
formed and sturdy ; New Crimson, remarkable 
for the violet sheen overlying the blooms ; 
Princess Louise, pure white, handsome flowers 
of fine substance ; Snowdrop, pure white ; Alba 
magnifica, a beautiful form, and the distinct 
Fern-leaved white. Among the semi-double 
kinds so useful for cutting we specially noted a 
form of Alba magnifica, grand flowers; Semi- 
double blue, fine in colour and of good size ; and 
the semi-double Chiswick Red, certainly the 
richest in colour we have yet seen. Evidently 
the best of culture had been given the plants, 
showing that a bright and sunny clime brings 
out to the full the many telling colours to be 
found in the Chinese Primula of to-day. 


Malmaison Carnations.—These will 
now be making fresh growth and must have 
attention. Young plants that were propagated 
from layers last autumn and are now in small 
pots should be shifted into 44-inch or 6-inch 
pots, according to their size. 
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and holding on longer through the winter. 
Such big plants, with Salvia rutilans, Salvia 
gesnerefolia, S. involucrata, with Arums, and 
things of this kind, make such structures look 
gay. In a small state I have found this 
Abutilon very serviceable for embellishing dark 
rooms. Recently I was impressed with its 
value by seeing two nice plants on a table in 
the drawing-room, with a background of dark 
oak. These plants were rooted in June, three 
cuttings in a pot. These were potted on, placed 
in the open, and pinched once. In this way 
nice dwarf plants were obtained.—J. Crook, 





FERNS. 


ADIANTUM PRINCEPS, 


THERE are several noble species of Maiden-hair 
Fern rarely seen in cultivation, and the one 
shown in the illustration is an example of this. 
It can be easily grown in a warm greenhouse or 
stove. The plant figured is growing in a pan 
about 6 inches deep, the luxuriant mass of fronds 
representing three months’ growth only. When 


| the fronds were lifted up horizontally the plant 
Drain the pots | hada diameter of close upon 6 feet. 





Adiantum princeps, 


well and employ a compost of fibrous loam three , 


parts, and one part leat-mould, and coarse sand 
or powdered mortar. Pot them firmly and 
stand them in a light, airy position in the 
greenhouse, avoiding draught. Keep them 
rather dry until the roots are established in the 
fresh soil. Should rust or spot attack them 
give less water and maintain a dry, somewhat 
bracing atmosphere. This will generally stop 
it. 
dressed, a fifth part well-rotted cow or horse- 
manure being mixed with the soil. When in 
active growth assist them with weak liquid- 
manure once a week. 
manures. Fumigate mildly occasionally to 
ward off green-fly. Give as much air as the 
state of the weather will allow, and when the 
flowers are developing syringe lightly on fine 
afternoons —L. N. N. 

Abutilon Thompsoni as a pot plant. 
—Those who need many pot plants for house or 
conservatory decoration in winter often find 
the supply fall short after Chrysanthemums are 
over. The above-named Abutilon has much to 
recommend it. 
other greenery in conservatories it can be grown 
as old cut-back plants, or it may be grown into 
big bush plants by striking the young shoots 
early in the year and growing them on through 
the summer in the open air. In this way they 


When needed to stand amongst | 


I do not advise artificial | 
| raise it to the level of the pot, and the frond 
| fastened down with small pegs. 


Asplenium bulbiferum —Of all species 
of Ferns, this is about the most interesting that 
an amateur can grow. It is not very suitable 
for cutting, but for growing in a warm green- 
house or for the conservatory, it is a splendid 
subject. The fronds of a healthy plant are of a 
rich deep green shade, and are freely produced 


| all the year round. Propagation is a very simple 


Old plants should now be potted or top- | 
| size, eventually pushing out little fronds of their 





take on a fine colour, the yellow being brighter | 


operation. As the fronds grow, tiny bulbs will 
be noted on them, which gradually increase in 


own. Fill a shallow box or pan with a compost 
consisting of equal parts light sandy loam and 
peat. The pan must be stood on something to 


Keep fairly 
moist, and roots will soon be formed. When 
rooted, detach from the old frond, lift carefully 
so as to avoid injuring the roots, and pot into 
thumbs, using the same compost. Water at all 
times, and especially after recent potting, must 
be given with care, overwatering making the 
plants sickly. At the same time they soon 
suffer if kept too dry. Shift on into large 
60’s when the thumbs are filled with roots, and 
in this size nice graceful specimens may be 
obtained. Five-inch or six-inch pots will be 
quite large enough for the final putting, and the 
compost should be rather coarser than that 
used in the earlier stages.—F. B. Bricr, Goat- 
hurst, Bridgwater. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — Azaleas are making a 
grand show now, and where a good collection of 
early and late sorts is grown the Azalea season 
isa long one. For cutting, Fielder’s White is 
one of the best, and it forces well. Hydrangeas 
are getting forward, and when the pots are well 
fille with roots liquid-manure may be given 
twice a week. These are valuable plants for 
the conservatory or for furnishing corridors, as 
the flowers keep well. The blue tint may be 
obtained by mixing iron with the soil. In 
planting new conservatories the beds should be 
left to settle, or be trodden fairly firm before 
planting anything in the borders, especially 
hard-wooded plants, such as Camellias and 
Acacias. Frequent changes are necessary to 
make the house really interesting, and though, 
for the present, the watering should be done in 
the morning, the man in charge will always keep 
an eye upon those plants which are in blossom 
and likely to require a good deal of water. A 
plant may be wet enough in the morning and 
yet require water by midday, and nothing spoils 
the flowers so soon as neglect in watering 
when it becomes necessary. Cyclamens, in a 
light position, have wonderful lasting powers. 
We have a number of plants in 6-inch pots that 
commenced flowering last November and are 
still very full of blossoms. A _ well-grown 
Cyclamen is superior to any of the usual run of 
soft-wooded plants for making a really good show 
for a long time, but the plants must be worked 
on into 6-inch or 7-inch pots, so as to carry one 
hundred or more flowers of large size and sub- 
stance. The early-flowering Pelargoniums are 
now in bud, and must be nourished with liquid- 
manure to get size into the blossoms. Inexperi- 
enced growers often fail to get the most out of 
the plants by potting too loosely. To obtaina 
good head of bloom the potting should be very 
firm and the loam should be of the best 
quality. Where the local loam is inferior it 
will pay to get a few tons from a district where 
the soil is of better quality. This is specially 
necessary for Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
and Cyclamens, though for the last a little good 
leaf-mould and peat are also desirable to mix 
with the loam. Be careful with the fires now 
—50 degs. at night is quite high enough. 


Stove.—Any repotting remaining to be 
done should have attention. Of course, besides 
the general repotting at this season there are 
always, in a good collection, young growing 
specimens which will require larger pots, and in 
all cases the old should give place to the young 
and new. When an old plant has done its best 
and a young plant of the same kind is growing 
into a specimen, the old one should be cleared 
out. In noother way can the collection be kept 
in first-rate condition. Stove bulbs and tubers 
such as Caladiums, Achimenes, Gloxinias, and 
Begonias, must have prompt attention when 
well started. Some of those to make room may 
be moved to other houses to prevent over- 
crowding, but in all cases the change of temper- 
ature must not be excessive. To do Caladiums 
well they must have heat and moisture to 
develop the foliage. A little shade will also be 
necessary when the sun shines brightly. The 
time to repot Orchids or place them in baskets 
or on blocks is just as they are starting into 
growth, and all unhealthy roots, if any, should 
be cut out, and only the best and most fibrous 
peat and Sphagnum used. Ample drainage is 
absolutely necessary in pots. Night temper- 
ature now, 65 degs., air to be given along the 
ridge when the thermometer reaches 80 degs. 
Close early and damp down or syringe. Liquid 
stimulants should be given to plants capable of 
utilising them. 


Damping down fruit-houses.—Many 
good gardeners preter damping paths and 
borders when closing houses to using the 
syringe after the fruits are set and swelling. 
Unless a constant supply of rain-water can be 
obtained, the well water may be impure 
and leave a settlement on the foliage, and 
it is safer to damp down, as it is termed, 
than syringe. Ofcourse, judgment is necessary, 
as damping down may be easily overdone, and a 


damp, stagnant atmosphere may produce 
mildew. The outside weather has to be con- 
sidered in connection with this question. 


In dull, damp weather very little damping will 


be required, and in districts where the annual 
rainfall is limited more damping must be done 
than in places where the rainfall is abundant. 
A man whose chief experience has been gained 
in one district may find himself for a time at 
fault in the other ; but the close observer soon 
notes all these things. 

Early Figs in pots will require a good 
deal of support now, both in top-dressing where 
it can be used and in liquid stimulants. I have 
found some advantage by fixing collars of zinc 
inside the pots that will take a couple of inches 
or so of rich compost, into which the roots will 
work at a great advantage. Tobe always using 
rich liquids tends to sour the soil ; therefore, 
where possible, some fresh compost should be 
placed within reach of the roots. The young 
growth should be pinched to five leaves and sub- 
laterals stopped. These young growths will 
throw out the second crop that will closely 
follow the first, and after the second crop has 
been gathered the plants may be placed outside 
to ripen the wood, but should be housed again 
before severe frost comes. Night temperature, 
65 degs., air to be given at 75 degs., closing 
early enough to run the thermometer up to 
85 degs. or 90 degs. Pot Figs are very pro- 
ductive, and the plants may be carried on ina 
fruitful state fora number of years, and when 
in large pots the knife may be used freely, both 
on the branches and the roots, and fresh vigour 
produced by the treatment. 


Window gardening.—Mesembryanthe- 
mums are not much grown now, but they are 
lovely things in a sunny window. They should 
be kept dry with the Cactuses in winter, and 
then moistened at this season, and placed in a 
light, sunny spot. Cuttings of hanging Cam- 
panulas will strike now, or old plants may be 
divided. Musk should be started into growth 
and kept moist. 


Outdoor garden.—How lovely the Saow- 
drops and Aconites are amongst the Crass. 
Very interesting and beautiful effects can ba 
created by a free use of common bulbs in the 
Grass and in quiet corners about the lawn and 
less dressy parts of the grounds. There is a 
further advantage in the permanence of the 
effect, so far, at least, as regards the early 
spring. Lunaria biennis (Honesty) should be 
naturalised among the shrubs, and on the banks 
among Ferns and loxgloves. Plants that are 
able to take care of themselves without 
deteriorating are always valuable. This is the 
best time to make new beds for Lily of the 
Valley. Work in plenty of leaf-mould or old 
vegetable soil. Lily of the Valley does best on 
the west side of a wall or building, or on the 
west side of a Holly-hedge. The same position 
and treatment will suit many things, including 
Christmas Roses, Hepaticas, aud Anemones 
Masses of the olue-flowered Anemone are lovely 
in any partially-shaded spot. They do well in 
big patches on rocky banks. Many hardy 
plants—indeed, most things that require trans- 
planting—can be moved with safety now. It is 
rather soon to sow biennials or perennials; but 
the hardy annuals can be sown as soon as the 
land is in a fit state to receive the seeds. 
Tender annuals should be sown under glass and 
grown on from the first without check. This 
means that the plants, as soon as large enough 
to handle, should be pricked off into pots, pans, 
or boxes, and kept in heat till established, and 
then hardened off. 

Fruit garden.—IfStrawberries under glass 
have plenty of fresh air the blossoms will set 
freely now. The weik blossoms should be 
thinned out as soon as the large flowers are set. 
Fruits ripening should be exposed fully to the 
sunshine and be freely ventilated. If the early 
plants of Royal Sovereign or Vicomtesse H. de 
Thury are taken care of after the fruit is 
gathered and planted out in April, they will 
bear a late crop during the autumn that will 
come in useful. Beds of alpine Strawberries or 
other late-bearing or perpetual varieties should 
be mulched with good manure. We find Moss- 
litter-manure useful for this work. Alpine 
Strawberries deteriorate if left longer than 
three years on the same ground. Prune and 
train Figs on walls. By cutting out an old 
branch or two space is left to lay in young 
wood, and it is the young wood, when short- 
jointed and well-ripened, which bears the 
fruit. Figs which are making too much wood 
should have the roots lifted and some good 


loam and old plaster and wood-ashes worked 
into the border. Figs are as easy to get into 
a really good fruiting state as any other kind 
of fruit-tree if the roots are kept under control 
and the branches trained thinly. There is yet 
time to plant fruit trees. I do not say but that 
the autumn is the best time; but trees planted 
now and mulched will soon get established. A 
little more pains should be taken with late- 
planted trees to encourage root action, such as 
watering if the spring is dry, and the trees will 
do well. 


Vegetable garden.—Those who have a 
small heated house to spare for atime might 
plant a row of Veitch’s climbing French or 
Kidney Beans along the front, and let the Beans 
climb up strings under the glass. If a span- 
roofed house, a row may be planted along each 
side. The crop will be more profitable than 
growing dwarf Beans in pots or in any other 
way under glass. If not already done, the main 
crop of Celery should be sown at once. There 
are several ways of doing this. Some sow in 
boxes and prick out on prepared beds under 
oiled calico for a time; others sow on slight 
hot-beds, and prick out under hand-lights or in 
cold-frames. The main thing is to keep the 
plants moving on without check. Keep the hoe 
going among growing plants. Spinach may be 
sown as a catch crop between rows of Peas. 
Peas which have been brought on under glass 
may be planted out now if well hardened, and 
should be staked at once. Plant early Potatoes 
freely now when the land is in good condition. 
Main crops of Carrots should be sown now if 
large roots are wanted ; otherwise, April is time 
enough. Soot may be used treely in gardens 
much troubled with insects. Salt, also, in 
moderate quantities, has a considerable value 
on porous land, but in no case should more than 
a pound per square yard be given, and for 
general use half a pound will be sufficient. I 
have scattered it thinly during the spring 
among growing crops with good results. 

EK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

March 18th.—March is a busy month in the 
garden, especially in sowing vegetables and 
flowers outside. Besides the usual main crops 
of Onions, Carrots, Parsnips, Potatoes, which 
have been either wholly or partly planted, we 
are giving attention to those things of a succes- 
sional character, which are sown in small 
quantities from time to time as required. We 
want as long a season of Peas as possible, and 
sowings of suitable kinds are made every 
fortnight. 

March 19th.—Planted a small span-roofed 
house with Veitch’s Climbing French Beans. 
They are planted along each side of the house 
and trained up near the glass. They are very 
prolific treated in this way. Planted out more 
Caulifowers raised under glass. The dwarf 
Erfurt is a good variety. Veitch’s Giant turns 
in about the time the hot weather comes, and is 
then very useful. We are still propagating 
various plants from cuttings and seeds. ‘There 
is also a good deal of potting and pricking off of 
seedlings into boxes. 

March 20th.—Sowed late and other Broccolis 
and various kinds of Kales in drills. The seed- 
beds are netted over to keep off birds. Early 
Vines are looked over every week to stop sub- 
laterals. After the Grapes are thinned liquid 
stimulants are used freely, as in a well-drained 
inside border a good deal of water is required. 
Peaches also, which are swelling fruit, will take 
a good deal of nourishment. Large Peaches and 
Grapes cannot be obtained without liberal 
treatment. 

March 2ist.—At this season insects are nearly 
sure to give some trouble unless very carefully 
watched for and the best remedies applied. 
Fortunately, we have now no mealy-bug to 
trouble us, but we have made some sacrifices to 
obtain this immunity. If by any chance a 
badly infested plant came into my hands I 
should have no hesitation in promptly burning 
it to destroy the insects. The same course is 
adopted with brown scale on Ferns, Labour is 
too dear and plants are too easily increased to 
waste time in sponging off insects. Prevention 
is better than cure. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


March 22nd.—Commenced pruning the main 
collection of Roses, but Teas will be left to the 
last. Grafting various fruit-trees is now in 
operation, and will be continued ‘till the work 
is completed, giving attention to the earliest 
trees first when putting on newheads. Planted 
other houses with Cucumbers and Tomatoes. 
When the soil in any greenhouse gets Tomato 
sick, either the soil is changed or boxes or pots 
used. In some instances troughs made with 
rough boards have been tried successfully. 
Sowed more Tomatoes for planting outside. 

March 23rd.—Sowed Grass seeds in several 
thin places about lawns, afterwards scattering 
wood-ashes and rolling down. All gravel paths 
which required putting into shape and proper 
surface condition have been turned over, and, 
when raked level, rolled down firmly. Weed- 
killer is used on terraces where breaking up 
would bs objectionable. The application of 
weed-killer always takes place when the walks 
are dry and likely to remain so for a few days. 











BERS. 


To get Bees from skep into frame 
hive (/ar).—Yes ; you can get the Bees into 
the frame hive in the way you suggest, but you 
must first furnish each frame with comb founda- 
tion, either in strips 2 inches deep or in sheets 
reaching to within half an inch or so of the 
bottom bar. Then out of the quilt that covers 
the tops of the frames cut a circular hole a little 
less in diameter than the bottom of the skep, 
and place the skep over this opening and close 
the entrance of the skep. The B3es are thus 
obliged to pass through the frame hive in going 
out in search of stores. As the skep becomes 
fully populated, through the increase of brood 
rearing as the season advances, the Bees will 
commence work upon the comb foundation and 
draw it out into combs. In three or four weeks 
the frame hive will become full of Bees, when 
the skep should be removed, and examination 
made to ascertain that the queen is in the frame 
hive. Should she be still in the skep the queen 
and the remaining Bees can be removed by 
means of driving ; this is performed by invert- 
ing the skep, placing over it an empty skep, 
and beating with the open hands round the 
sides of the lower one till the Bees have run up 
into the empty skep, when they can be shaken 
out upon the tops of the frames. Having 
secured the presence of the queen inthe frame 
hive a piece of queen-excluder should be placed 
over the hole in the quilt, and theskep replaced 
above it. The skep thus becomes a super, The 
queen remains in the frame hive and deposits 
eggs in the newly made cells while some of the 
Bees pass through the excluder and rear the 
brood remaining in the skep. In about three 
weeks all the brood will have matured and 
their cells have become filled with honey, 
when the skep can be finally removed and the 
honey secured. These operations should be 
performed during mild weather from the middle 
of April onwards, The skep can be still retained 
as a stock hive if when the frame hive is full of 
Bees and brood the skep be removed and placed 
on a stand close to the frame hive, making sure 
that there are eggs in the hive that is left with- 
out the queen to enable the Bees of that hive 
to rear a queen, The stock in the skep can be 
used to populate your second frame hive later 
on should you wish to do so.—S. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 


The Brambling or Mountain Finch. 
—This bird is a native of the mountain districts 
of the northern regions of Kurope, and visits us 
during the winter. The male of this species in 
his summer plumage is a very elegant bird, the 
head being black, the throat and breast orange- 
fawa, the back beautifully marked in black and 
grey, the wing-coverts black, tipped with fawn, 
while bars of yellowish-white cross the wings. 
The tail is black, and somewhat forked. During 
winter the plumage is not so bright, the black 
on the head being then mottled with yellowish- 
brown. The Brambling exceeds, somewhat, the 
Chaffinch in size, measuring 6} inches in length, 
of which the tail measures 24 inches. The hen 
is somewhat smaller than the male, and is 
duller in all the tints of her plumage, which does 


not vary throughout the year. These birds, in 
their winter visits to this country, resort by pre- 
ference to. plantations of Larch and Beech, 
where, during some winters, they may be seen 
in considerable numbers. Although the Bramb- 
ling has no musical pretensions, it is a favourite 
as a cage-bird on account of the beauty of its 
plumage. Being very hardy it will live long in 
captivity with proper care and attention. It is 
very fond of Beech-mast, but will eat all kinds 
of seeds. In its wild state this bird lives upon 
a mixed diet of seeds, berries, and insects, and 
ina state of captivity will enjoy better health 
where a like variety of food can be supplied. 
A good-sized cage should be provided for it as 
it is of a restless nature, and likes plenty of 
exercise. —S. 8. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Town parks and Irish Land Courts.—Can 
you tell me whether land of mine lying within 300 yards 
of a town may be called town parks? The question has 
reference to the fixing of a proper rent by the Land Court. 
I have heard that the Land Court cannot discuss the fair- 
ness of the rent of a town park.—ANxIoUs. 

[I should be pleased to assist you, but, unfortunately, I 
profess no acquaintance with the law of Ireland. I 
should advise you to seek advice on your own side of the 
Channel.—K. C. T.] 


A tenant’s claim for planting fruit-trees.— 
Twelve years ago I took a fruit garden of the rector as a 
yearly tenant, and during my occupation I have planted 
several hundreds of Apple, Plum, Pear, Damson, and 
Cherry-trees ; also Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, Can 
I claim the value or any part of the value of these from 
the rector or his incoming tenant 7—Drvon, 

[If you occupy this garden as a private occu- 
pier you can claim nothing, unless it is less than 
two acres in extent and you planted these trees 
with the previously given written consent of 
your landlord. But if you occupy the garden 
as a market garden, and the rector was aware 
previous to 1896 that you had planted trees 
upon it and he had not expressed his dissent to 
such improvements, you may claim from him 
compensation for the trees and bushes planted 
since 1896.—K. C. T.] 

Month of service.—A servant is engaged for a 
month at so much per day, and he comes on January 31. 
When does his month expire? And for how many days 
must he be paid? February has only twenty-eight days, 
and so I imagine his month expires on February 28.— 
EHeWie; i 

[In a case like this ‘‘ month ” means a calendar 
month, and the calendar month from January 
3lst ends at midnight on February 28th. The 
servant is entitled to twenty-eight days’ pay, 
and no more, supposing that he is paid for 
Sundays ; but if he is not paid for Sundays he 
will be entitled to twenty-four days’ pay, and 
no more. In this case it does not matter 
whether the engagement is by the lunar month 
or by the calendar month, as in either event the 
result is the same.—K. C, T. ] 

The right to remove greenhouses,—Can a 
tenant who has held the place under a long lease remove 
the lights of greenhouses built into the earth? It is 
admitted that he cannot remove the walls, but it is con- 
tended that he may remove the glass and woodwork and 
the superstructure generally.—A, B. 

[The right of a private tenant to remove a 
greenhouse erected by him during his tenancy 
is not settled and the law is uncertain. Under 
the circumstances named, it seems that he 
cannot remove the walls, but if the super-struc- 
ture is not firmly attached to the walls it may 
be removed. It is a question of degree, and it 
may be said that if the superstructure is firmly 
fastened with mortar, it cannot be taken away 
by the tenant. But the whole question of the 
right of a tenant of a private garden to remove 
a greenhouse he has erected for ornament and 
convenience is unsettled.—K. C. T.] 


Notice to determine tenancy.—I took a house 
and garden at £10 a year, payable half yearly. I took 
possession on March 25, about 20 years ago. The place has 
been sold. To what length of notice to quitam I entitled, 
and at what period of the year will my tenancy terminate? 
Am I entitled to compensation for fruit-trees, Gooseberry- 
bushes, Raspberry-canes, and Strawberry-beds planted 
by mvself?—H. Y. 


[Unless you took possession during the cur- 
rency of a year of tenancy, you are a yearly 
tenant from March 25th, and your tenancy can 
only be determined on March 25th by notice 
given for that purpose on or before the 29th of 
September previous. You are entitled to no 
compensation for the matters named, unless 
these were planted with the previously given 
written consent of the landlord. This question 
is answered on the assumption that the garden 
is not a market garden, and that there is no 
written agreement of tenancy.—K C. T ] 
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CORRESPONDENOH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
writien on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evivor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Roses for a cold wind-swept garden 
(Prism).—As standards the four following kinds would be 
well adapted to this position—viz., Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. 
Paul, Caroline Testout, and Mme. Isaac Pereire ; and for 
climbing, Gloire de Dijon, Aimée Vibert, Waltham 
Climber No. 1, and Flora. 

Begonias (Netherton).—Yes, you can start your 
Begonias just as well in boxes, putting them in quite close, 
with some rotten leaves in the bottom of the box, so that 
the roots can get hold of these. By doing this you will be 
able to get fine masses of roots before planting out. We 
have started Begonias in frames in this way in a mixture 
of coe leaves and Cocoa-nut-fibre, and they always did 
well, 


Iris persica (The Persian Iris) (Westpark) —This is 
one of tht most charming of the early kinds, and deserves 
a place where the soil is warm and dry. The flowers pro- 
duced froma tuft of leaves that just peep over the soil are 
white, suffused with pale Prussian blue, and blotched with 
velvety purple. It is somewhat tender, but in warm, 
sheltered spots in light sandy soil succeeds well enough, 
and flowers in winter and spring, according to the weather, 


Climbing plants for porch (Ramlbler).—The 
Rose named will do very well, or you may take any of the 
Clematises, such as Jackmani, Jackmani superba, Snow 
White, or, indeed, any of the Jackmani type, as these are 
best for quite hard pruning each year. In this way you 
can prune your Clematis and paint the porch forthwith 
without trouble. The white and rich violet-purple 
Clematises mingle well together. Why not try these? 


Planting Liliums (R. W. L.).—The present is not 
a good time to plant L. candidum, which should have 
been in the soil in September last ; indeed, when in health 
this kind is not in the least benefited by being out of 
ground, and should not in these circumstances be pur- 
posely dried off. It is doubtful, too, if you could get 
really good, plump bulbs now, but if you can you should 
plant them experimentally, ag it is a cheap kind. L, 
tigrinum is of a totally distinct nature in all its forms, 
and may be planted now without much loss of stature. 


Carnation spot (Malmaison).—Your Carnations 
have been attacked by Uredo dianthi, generally knowa 
as “spot.” It is caused by a damp and stagnant atmos- 
phere, sodden or unsuitable soil, a severe check or chill, or 
overcrowding of the plants. There is really no cure for 
it. Your only remedy is to give your plants as much 
light and air as possible, cutting away the diseased leaves, 
and in bad cases putting the plants into a warm, dry 
atmosphere and forcing them into growth. This disease 
appears to be most troublesome in wet, cold seasons. 


The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa) (Westpark).—This 
does best in sweet, well-drained, light soil, and should 
haye, if possible, a sheltered position. If it is desired to 
enjoy to the utmost the delicate tints and fragrance of 
this fine species, a light covering or shelter of some kind 
should be placed over it, so as to protect it from heavy, 
driving rains, snow, and hard frosts, which are always 
more or Jess injurious. It is easily increased by division 
of the tufts, which should be done in the spring after 
flowering. Grown in pots it is an excellent room plant or 
subject for the conservatory or greenhouse, 


Chrysanthemum Mme, Edmond Roger 
(Hadby).—The green tint is most pronounced in this 
otherwise white variety, and it is a striking novelty. It 
has been in cultivation several years, but not being over 
large has not been seen at exhibitions, and, therefore, is 
but little grown. In the markets last autumn blooms of 
it made capital prices, even when there was a glut of 
Chrysanthemums, on account of its novel character. The 
form of the flower is incurving, and the plant ig very 
dwarf in growth. Oare is needed in its culture. More 
drainage is required than for most of the sorts, otherwise 
it is robust and free blooming.—H. 


Growing Heliotrope (HZ. M. W.).—To winter 
Heliotrope successfully it needs a light, airy position in a 
structure that does not fall below 50 degs. in the winter, 
and careful watering is also essential. The most impor- 
tant item, however, of all, is a clear, pure atmosphere, as 
in the neighbourhood of London itis very difficult to keep 
in good condition during the winter, for the leaves shrivel 
up asif burnt. Even should the foliage all die off, many 
of the plants will push out young shoots as spring 
advances, which shoots make good cuttings and root 
readily. Large plants trained to a wall or pillar succeed 
much better when planted out than if in pots. 

Rose Xavier Olibo (W. H. Smediey).—This is no 
at all a good Rose for the novice to grow. It is of a very 
beautiful colour, and when seen at the Rose shows a most 
splendid bloom, but its growth is so weak that unless i6 
can be budded annually it is not worth the trouble to 
cultivate. On good rich land, if budded on the Brier and 
allowed to remain where budded without transplanting, 
this and a few other bad growers succeed fairly well for a 
year or two. The following are first-rate dark Roses, and 
can be depended upon to grow well—namely, Abel 
Oarrigre, Baron de Bonstetten, Charles Lefebvre, and 
Prince Camille de Rohan. 


Chrysanthemums—sorts for cutting and 
for Christmas (Ugaoramus).—¥or cut blooms during 
November we have selected from your list the following 
varieties : William Seward, N.C.S. Jubilee, Val d’Andorre, 
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)Tricker, Emily Silsbury, Joseph Chamberlain, Louise, 
| Mons. R. Bahuant. For December and Christmas 
yorations you will provide an ample supply with Mons. 
ickoucke, Eva Knowles, Chatsworth, M. A. de Galbert, 
phic, Col. T. O. Bourne, Julia Scaramanga, Niveum, 
{ Georgina Pitcher. The others, which we refrain 
im mentioning, we should be disposed to weed out. 
20rative varieties should be flowered on terminal buds, 
~htly thinning out these. Buds of this description 
sariab'y develop clean blooms of good colour, and are 


3 likely todamp in muggy weather. 


ea Roses for exhibition (W. H. Smediey).— 
2 lish below includes reliable kinds, placed some- 
at in their order of merit. Rather than pliant too many 
ieties, if would be better to have several plants each 
‘six or twelve good kinds. Doubtless the best show 
»oms are obtained from plants budded on hedge Briers. 
ty may be any height ranging a foot in stem up to 
et, but we prefer a stem of about 2 feet. The varieties 
ommended are as follows: Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, 
herine Mermet, Comtesse de Nadaillac, The Bride, 
‘man Cochet, Marie Van Houtte, White Maman Cochet, 
ocente Pirola, Mme. de Watteville, Anna Ollivier, 
‘n. Edith Gifford, Miss E. Brownlow, Ernest Metz, 
ne. Hoste, Mme. Cusin, Souvenir d’un Ami, Niphetos, 
| Medea. You should endeavour to plant a Maréchal 
‘1 also, either as a standard in a well-sheltered corner 
upon a wall, 


Jlimbers for cool greenhouse (FZ. D.).—Several 
id plants could be recommended, but you omit impor- 
t particulars from your query—viz., the style of the 
ise and its position, whether in shade or sun. Seeing, 
vever, a Vine has been growing in it, we may fairly 
ume the house is in a sunny position. For such, 
atilon Golden Fleece is a fine plant, flowering freely for 
mg season. Some of the single Fuchsias are excellent 
{make a fine display. If, however, there is shade, you 
y take Clematis indivisa lobata as a gem for such a 
ce, or the red and white Lapagerias. All these require 
ttle heat or, say, protection from frost, but if you have 
heat any of the hardy Clematises will suit you quite 
1. These may be planted outside and afterwards taken 
9 the house, while the foregoing selection must be 
ommodated within the house. If you cannot con- 
iiently arrange this, we should advise you to try a 
nt of Rose Maréchal Niel, preferably on its own roots. 
3 you may plant outside, and with every hope of 
cess. So far as the green-fly is concerned, this need not 
jm you in the least, seeing it is.now so easily and 
)mptly dispelled by using Nicoticide. 


-otting up Roses for forcing next season 

P. O.).— October is the best month to pot up Roses for 
‘3 purpose, but if you cannot wait until that time we 
puld not consider the present too late, provided every 
je is taken of the plants during the trying spring 
mnths. They should be plunged over the top of the pots 
jer a north wall or hedge, and kept there until end of 
ly. You should prune the plants before potting, cutting 
|m back to four or five eyes from where they are budded. 
‘ring the summer months the plants are plunged up to 
rim in coal-ashes, soil, or Cocoa-nut-fibre in a sunny 
t, and much watchfulness is needed so that the plants 
‘not suffer from drought. Syringing twice a day is very 
pful when foliage is developed, and from the time they 
_ potted they should be syringed every morning when 
re is no frost. Twelve good kinds for pots, including 
8, are Mrs. John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, General 
-queminot, Caroline Testout, Captain Hayward, 
oness Rothschild, La France, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
‘red Colomb, Fisher Holmes, Marquise Litta, and Mrs. 
J. Grant. 


. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


follies from seed (WM. P. L. E.).—The berries are 
shered when ripe, mixed with double their bulk of dry 
d, and turned over every month, which hastens the 
somposition of the fleshy portion. The seeds are thus 
‘red in a heap in a shady spot outdoorstill the following 
‘umn, when they are sown in rich, light soil, covered 
ut a 4 inch deep, and a few Spruce boughs laid over 
_ bed till the seedlings appear, which will be in May, 
only then a few, a succession being kept up till the 
| t spring. Leave till the following autumn before 
isplanting. You may also store the seed, mixed with 
\d, in a flower-pot, and bury it till the autumn, sowing 
fen in boxes or pans in an ordinary cold-frame. 
‘ratzegus Pyracantha not fruiting 
| M. W.).—The reason of your Pyracantha not fruiting 
aat it is growing too freely, hence it must be served as 
1y of its relatives the Apples and Pears are when they 
‘duce wood rather than flowersand fruit. You may try 
‘3 pruning by taking out a trench at 4 feet from the 
/n stem, cutting off the roots as you proceed till the 
‘ermost that extend outward are reached. Perhaps, 
rever, some of the roots have got into an old drain or 
spool, but you may try as far as possible underneath 
snout disturbing the ball of earth. Where the soil is of 
}avy nature, 3 feet from the stem will be sufficient for 
) trench, but in lighter soils the roots generally extend 
‘some distance, and fibres are but few. We should not 
parprised if you find that one or two strong roots have 
‘owed the footing of the wall and travelled for some 
ance. The pruning of the top may be limited to the 
ming out of aby overcrowded branches in order to 
w light and air to play amongst them. If your 
acantha is treated as above detailed we think it wiil 
{to an ample display of flowersand fruit. For fruiting 
ly in a small state, plants raised from cuttings are 
‘erable to seedlinga, ; 





FRUIT. 

luebottle-flies eating Apricots (Vovice).— 
of the best preventiyes is to trap these troublesome 
)cts in bottles of sweetened beer, hung up near the 
- attacked. Fish-nets are of no use for the purpose, 

each fruit may be enclosed in a piece of muslin, 
‘ing it secure, so that they cannot réach the fruit. 
re is nothing in a liquid form you can put on the fruits 
nselves that will ward off the attack of bottle-flies 
n they are ripening, but bottles half filled with 
stened beer, honey and water, or jam and. water, 
act large quantities, and their numbers can be con- 
rably reduced by these means, and thus saye the 
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Passiflora edulis (Stamford).—The leaves of the | 


Passion-flower that you sent were overrun with red- 
spider, this causing them to drop and the plant to fail. 
The secret of fruiting Passion-fiowers consists in allowing 
all the shoots that are required to grow on uninterrupedly 
during the season without stopping. The flowers show 
freely along the shoot as it grows, and they must be 
artificially fertilised as they expand. 
is kept up to 85 degs, or 90 degs, during the day, with 
from 70 degs. to 75 degs. at night, each flower will, as a 


rule, set freely, and the fruit will swell quickly to its full | 


size; but it fakes from two to three months to ripen. 
Care must be taken that the plant does not get dry at the 
roots, which yours evidently bas done. The temperature 
should be kept well up while the fruit is ripening, other- 
wise it will be indifferent both in appearance and flavour. 
To succeed with the Passion-flower it must have a stove 
temperature, 


Trees from seed (Yorkshire).—Walnuts come fairly 
true from seed, butif it is desired to perpetuate some good 
variety it is best to bud or graft it on to a strong seed- 
ling. Filberts are also easily reproduced from seed, but it 
is not the rule for all to be alike, or perhaps so good as the 
parent, ifit be the red or other good Filbert. Still, the 
seedlings should be useful. The best varieties are 
increased by means of suckers, layers, and cuttings. 
Apples and Pears alike can easily be raised from seed, but 
there is nob the least probability that the seedlings will 
be so good or at all like the parents. Seedling trees 
seldom fruit under some ten or more years. 
usually used as stocks on which good named varieties are 
budded or grafted. The same thing holds good with stone 
fruits, Plums andfherries. It is really not worth troubling 
to raise seedling fruits unless cross-fertilisation is adopted, 
as the results are generally most disappointing. 


VEGETABLES. 


Growing Peas in rows (Grower).—You seem to 
have had some odd advice given you as to how to sow 
garden Peas. As you propose to stake them, and the 
plants reach to a height of 3} feet, you should, if you wish 
to have the rows together, have them 4 feet apart at 
least. But if you care to do so, and will sow in rows 
10 feet apart, growing some dwarf vegetables between, it 
will be better still. Trench the ground 20 inches deep, 
burying plenty of manure in so doing, or else throw out 
the top soil 18 inches wide and 12 inches deep where each 
row is to be, break up the bottom soil 12 inches deep, then 
add a good dressing of manure and mix that with the 
bottom, then fill in the top soil, mixing some short-manure 
with that. Leave it rather higher than the other ground. 
Then draw with a hoe two drills side by side and 6 inches 
apart down the centre, and put in your Peas 2 inches apart 
along each drill, thea cover up. In staking, fix the sticks 
from 2 inches to 3 inches wider than the Pea plants are. 
Whether Peas branch or not depends on whether sown 
thinly or thickly. 








SHORT REPLIES. 


Camel.—You might plant any of the fine-leaved 
Begonias, Ferns, Selaginella, Panicum, and such like. 
Alpines would not succeed.— J. W.—You cannot do 
better than grow hardy Ferns in the frame you refer to. 
It would also answer well for hardy Primulas and 
Auriculas, growing these in pots. L, Hardy.—The only 
thing you can do is to trench the ground well, carefully, 
during the operation, picking out every scrap of the Bind- 
weed.— 7. B.—Maréchal Niel Rose, Clematis indivisa, 
Passiflora Constance Elliot, Lapageria rosea, Fuchsia, and 
Abutilon.-——-J. H. B.—Any optician could supply you 
with what you want. Hadby.—Mme. Edmond Roger ; 
see note in present issue, p. 38.—Morestan.—The Fig- 
leaves have evidently been scorched, or you may have 
allowed it to become dry at the roots. Figs require plenty 
of water when in full growth. The latter is more probably 
the cause. J. W.—Begonia is B. Gloire de Lorraine. 
Yes, you can propagate from the young growths that start 
from the bottom. The other plant is a Celeia, impossible 
to say without better specimen. A. M. C. S.—Soak 
them well in water before you begin washing, and you 
should have no trouble.——WD. H, b.---Certainly pick the 
flowers, but do not cut the foliage. This must be allowed 
to remain in order to ripen and so strengthen the bulb 
for next year’s blooming. H, J. Thurgood.—We do not 
think you need have any fear as to your Vines bleeding, as 
in the case of those you mention the sap has not begun to 
flow until root action has started, and by that time the 
pores will have become healed over.——C, A. P.—Of no 
value whatever for Peach growing. You willhave to form 
a border.—Frank Harvey.—A Passsion-flower, but 
impossible to say without flowera; but probably it is P. 
coerulea, the hardy variety, as to treatment of which see 
reply to ‘‘Guddah,” in our issue of March 9, p, 24, Yes, 
your Cobsa will very probably bloom this year as it gains 
strength.——J. Sebastian Smith.—No; far better get 
some of the artificial manures now advertised.—Mary 
C. Woodward.—See reply to ‘‘ Warwickshire,” in our issue 
of March 9, p 18.——WNorth Britain.—See reply to 
‘* Exchange,” .in our issue of March 9, p. 24, and that of 
Feb. 0, p. 665.——Nosegays.—The plants mentioned in 
reply to ‘ Miss Ethel,” in our igsue of Dec. 1, 1900, p. 525, 
should meet your wants. If not, please write again.—— 
Didsbury.—Yes, it will answer very well.——JLover of 
Gardeniny.—Your Orange-shoots are eaten up with scale. 
Sponge every lea fully with soft-soap and hot-water. 
Kindly teil us the name of your Clematis, and then we 
can help you.—_—_‘*‘ Shaw Aughton.”—Stand your Carna- 
tions at once in acold-frame, so as te harden them off, 
and then plant out early in April, well watering, mulch- 
ing them so as to conserve the moisture.——A 720-years’ 
Subscrihber.—Not merely the poor sparrow, but other birds 
algo on occasion are not Jess fond of ripe fruits, and what 
birds and insects will not devour is but little use for 
human food. It is really a question of protection from 
these things.——A Aeader.—Try a piece of galvanised 
wire about 15 inches wide railed to the top of the fence 
all round. Oats, we find, will not venture on the wire. 
——H. Cripps.—We fear you will not get a saddle boiler 
#0 small as you wish. Fhe Loughborough should answer 
your purpose. Certainly cover it in.——Miss Molyneux. 
—Any maker of pots should be able to supply these, or if 
not,.they could be made if the dimensions be given.—— 
A Reader.—See reply to ‘‘Guddah,” in our issue of } 
Feb, 23, p. 689. , 
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i *.* Any communications respecting plants or jruits 
| sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time 


Names of plants.—T. Boardman.—1, Cryptomeria 
japonica; 2, Acacia dealbata. John E. Grout.—Your 
two Daffodil flowers are the single and double forms of N. 
incomparabilis. The double form is commonly called 
3utter-and-Eggs, Your experience is not uncommon, as 
the double will revert to single on poor soil. The offshoot 
gave single flowers from weakness.—Alpha.—1, Acacia 
longifolia J. Kelly.—1, Oyperus alternifolius.—— 
| #. J.—Billbergia nutans, a native of Brazil. Introduced 
| therefrom in 1868.——Annie Schén.—Primula floribunda, 
| not hardy.—— Sandle.—A, Gazania splendens; B, Berberis 
| Aquifoliam ; ©, Double Red Hepatica. 


Names of fruits.—Alpha.—2, Waltham Abbey 
| Seedling ; 3, Winter Quoining ; 4, Specimen insufficient. 
—— Mrs. Gray.—1, Crimson Queening; 2, Scarlet 
Nonpareil.——A. A. W.—1, Rymer; 2, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling. 

Catalogues received.—D. M. Andrews, Boulder, 
Colorado, U.S.A. — Wholesale List of Hardy Cacti, 
Colorado Shrubs and Plants, and Illustrated List of 
same.——E. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.—Farm Seed List, 
1901.——Toogood and Sons, Southampton.—List of Farm 
Seeds.—Dicksons, Chester,—Select Farm Seeds.—— 
Ellwanger and Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester. 
—List of Trees, Shrubs, and Frutt-trees. E. H. Krelage 
and Son, Haarlem, Holland.—Catalogue of Ncvelties in 
Begonias, Cannas, Dahlias, etc.——Thos. 8S. Ware, 
| Feltham, Middlesex.—Catalogue of Hardy Plants.—— 
Amos Perry, Winchmore-hill, N.—Supplement to Cata- 
logue—Parts 1 and 2. 























ARE LILIUMS, at each.—Szovitzianum, Is. ; 

6, 53.; superbum, 1s.; 6, 4s. 6d.; pardalinum, 94.; 6, 

3s. 9d. ; Hansoni, ls. 9d.; 3, 4s. 6d. : Brownii, 10—12 inch, 1s. ; 
6, 5s.; Wilsoni, 9d.; 6, 3s. 9d.; pink Krameri, 9d.; 6, 23. 6d.; 
buff. Batemani, 6d.: 6, 2s. 6d.; auratum rubro-vittatum, 2s. ; 
3, 58.; platyphyllum, Is. 6d.; 4, 5s.: pictum, Is.; 6, 43.; 
virginale, 1s. 6d. ; 6, 53. ;macranthum, Is. ; 6, 4s 6d.; Kr#tzeri, 
9d.; 6, 3s. 9d.; Japanese Giant Iris, 6 clumps, 3s. 6d.; 3 
Peeonies, 1s. 9d.; 250 Montbretias, 2s. 6d. ; 4 Azaleas, full of 
buds, 38. 9d. ; 25 Roses, 25 sorts, 7s. 6d.; 6 Dielytras, 28. 6d. ; 
12 Gloxinias, 2s. 6d.—T. H. LOADER, 5, Addington-grove, 


Sydenham. 
ILIUM ODORUM JAPONICA, Yellow 
25, 15s. ; 


Trumpet, sweet scented, Is. each; 6, 4s. 6d.; 

tigrinum splendens, immense 9-inch bulbs, 9d. each: 12, 
5s. 9d.; American Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses, 25, 23. 9d. ; 
100, 7s. 6d.; White Spirzeas, clumps, 12, 1s 9d.; 25, 2s. 9d.; 
100, 9s. 6d.; Pink, 112, 2s. 6d.; 25, 48. 6d.; 6 named Hybrid 
Cannas, 6 sorts, 28. 6d.; 12 mixed, 33. 6d.; 250 Double 
Ranunculus, 3s. 6d.—T. H. LOADER, 5, Addington-grove, 
Sydenham. 


IANT WHITE MARGUERITE.—Perfectly 


hardy, and needs only to be once planted to yield profu- 
sion of large blooms year after year. 3 good plants, 1s., free, 
with instructions.—J. RAYNER. Highfield, Southampton. 


RIMSON MARGUERITE.—Abundance of 


large blossoms, deep rich colour ; perfectly hardy; once 
planted lasts for ever.. Three well-rooted plants, 1s., free, 
with instructions.—_RAYNER, as above. 


OREOPSIS (golden-yellow Marguerite). — 
Broad Vandyked rays, long stalks; many weeks in 
bloom ; the most fashionable yellow flower for cutting. Three 
good plants, 1s., free, with instructions.—--RAY NER, as above. 


TENACTIS (mauve-blue Marguerite).—Dis- 

tinct colour: elegant form; free-flowering and easily 

grown. Three strong plants, 1s, free, with instructions.— 
RAYNER, as above. 


GOOD OLD HARDY CLIMBER.—Dutch 


Honeysuckle; always prized for its clusters of deli- 
ciously-scented flowers; a fast grower in any soil and situa- 
tion. Two strong plants, ls, free, with instructions.— 
RAYNER, as above. 


WARE MIXED CANNAS, many varieties, 

me a dozen.—_HEAD GARDENER, Thirkleby Park, 
Thirsk, 

ATCHLESS COLLECTION.—CONIFERS 

and Flowering Shrubs, 100 from 9 in. to 2 ft., 20 vars, 

83. 6d., car. paid, including Cupressus, Retinosporas, Golden 

Euonymus, and Privet, Pinus, Picea, Deutzias, double and 


single, Althzas, Syringas, Spirzeas, etc. All strong, well 
grown.—HENRY & OO., near Amersham, Bucks. 
ATCHLESS CLIMBERS. — Ampelopsis 
Veitchi (true), 3-year-old, 6, 1s. 6d., or 23. 6d. doz ; Big- 
nonia radicans (scarlet), 6, 1s. 6d.; Clematis graveolens (yellow) 
3, 1s. ld.; Wistaria (blue), 3, ls. 1d.; Wistaria (white), 3, 
ls. 6d.; Irish Ivy, 6,1s. 6d. ; Ivy Regeneriana, 6, 23.; Ivy 
Silver Queen, aurea, and maculata, 1 each, for 1s. 6d. All 
free. Send for List.—-HENRY & CO., nr. Amersham, Bucks. 


OSES, Teas, sweetly-scented, for pots or 
planting out, large, strong, healthy plants, 12 for 5s. 9d. ; 
|6 for 3s.; 3 for 1s. 9d. Madame Hoste (pale yellow), 
| FE. Kruger (coppery-yellow), G. de Dijon (yellow) K. 
| Victoria (lemon), The Bride (white), Madame Falcot (yellow), 
Maréchal Niel (cream), P. des Jardins (yellow), W. A 
Richardson (copper, edged white), Madame Lambard 
(salmon), M. Cochet (carmine), Anna Olivier (buft).— 
| &. HARRIS, F.R.H.S., Florist, Aylestone, Park, Leicester 


Eh. .5 


HE TOMATO, and How to Grow it to 
average 201b. of fruit per plant; its Diseases and Qures, 
post free, 44d. By—E. HARRIS, F.R.H.S., Florist, Ayleatons 
Park, Leicester. ~ +% 
ROW THE JUBILEE TOMATO.—The tinest 
flavoured and heaviest-cropping Tomato ever grown. 
Will average 20lbs. of fruit per plant. Strong, healthy plante, 
from boxes, 1s. 94. doz.; extra strong, from pots, 3s. doz. 
Order at once; supply em31l.—E. HARRIS, F.R.HS., Fiorist, 
Ayiestone Park, Leicester. 


(JHOICE ROSES, all strong, with splendid 
roots. — Niphetos, Maréchal Niel, White Maréchal. 
Homere, Red Gloire, W. A. Richardson, Captn. Christy, Gen. 
Jacqueminot, Chas. Lefebvre, B. de Neige, P. Camille de 
Rohan, La France, 6 for 48. ; 12, 7s. 6d., carriage paid, cash.— 
T. H. ENGLISH, Fairlie, Gloucester, 
HRYSANTHEMUMS.—2 each 12 varieties, 
outdoor, Js. 6d., including Ralph Curtis, Crimson Masse, 
Mychett White, Market White. or choice. Send fop List of 
180 different varieties -CARNEGIE & BAXTER, Belmont 
Nureerics, Ayr. 
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SWEET PEAS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—In order tostill further increase 
the well-deserved popularity of our Sweet Peas, and at the 
same time to introduce our superb strains of 


ASTERS & STOCES, 


wo are this year making the following 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


Witb our No, 1 Collection we shall send gratis one packet 
of Aster Victoria, Prize strain, mixed; with cur 
No. 2 Collection, one packet of our superb Large-flower- 
ing Stocks. pot seed, mixed; with our No. 3 Collection, 
one packet of Giant Comet Aster, finest mixed. 

Each Free Packet will contain 100 seeds, and we Chal. 
lenge the Trade to offer better quality. Remember 
we are absolutely giving these packets away to customers as 
an advertisement. You cannot obtain better seeds if you 
pay 5s. the packet. 

Compare the following Collections with any others 
advertised by firms of good repute. 


SEND AT ONCE. as this offer, which hag, in results 
far exceeded our most sanguine expectations, MAY NOT 


APPEAR AGAIN. 


Collection No. 1 contains 15 fine varieties: Aurora, 
white flaked rose; Bronze King; Blanche Burpee, white; 
Captivation, rosy-purple; Countess of Radnor, lavender: 
Firefly, glowing crimson; Her Majesty, sott rose; Invincible 
Scarlet; Lady Beaconsfield, salmon-rose and yellow; Lady 
Nina Balfour, delicate mauve; Lottie Hutchins, cream, 
striped rose; Monarch, bronzy-rurple; Mrs. Eckford, prim. 
rose; Prima Donna, soft pink; Venus, salmon-buff. 


50 Seeds each, packed separately, 1s, 1d., post free. 


Collection No. 2 contains 15 choice varieties: Alice 
Kckford, cerise and white; America, blood-red striped ; 
Coquette, rich primrose; Emily Eckford. rich blue; Emily 
Henderson, pure white; Gray Friar, purple on white; Litrle 
Dorrit, p nk, white wings; Mars, fiery crimson; Oriental, 
vich vrange; Prince Edward of York, scarlet, rose wings; 
Princess May, heliotrope; Stanley, maroon; Stella Morse, 
primrose, flushed pink; Triumph, salmon and blush: 
Wawona. heliotrope, strip-d white. 


50 Seeds each, packed separately, 1/7, post free. 

The two Collections, 2/6, post free, with a packet of Pink 
and White Oupid (50 seeds each) gratis. 
Collection No. 3 contains 5 superb varieties: Black 
Knight, darkest maroon; Chancellor, orange-pink; Colonist, 
lilac-rose ; Gorgeous, fiery salmon-orange; Hon. F. Bouverie, 
coral-pink, fine; Lady Grisel Hamilton, thing pale Javen- 
der; Lady Mary Currie, orange-pink, shaded lilac: Lovely, 
pink; Navy Blue, fine; New Countess, pure lavender; 
Othello, chocolate-red ; Piince of Wales, bright rose; Queen 
Victoria, yeilow, overlaid with purple; Sadie Burpee, finest 

white; Salopian, crimson, tinged mulberry-red. 
50 Seeds each, packed separately, 2/6, post free. 


The three Collections, 5/«, post free, with 5 fine tall varieties 
(50 seeds each) gratis. 


FuLL CULTURAL NoTEs WITH EVERY COLLECTION, 


It will be noticed that our Collections have been enlarged 
and improved this year, and, taken in conjunction with 
above offer, make such a bargain as to dety competi- 
tion, and one which you should not miss. 


ARTHUR E. GRICE & CO., 


DUDLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


PLANT NOW. EXCELLENT VALUE. 
ALL STRONC, RELIABLE STUFF, NOT SCRAPS, 


Sead for the foluow ny Cullection vf Haray Peren- 
nials, mvaluabie for cutting or exhibition purposes. 36 
first--lass sorts:— Achillea Eupatoria, Anchusa, incarnata, 
Avemone japonica ‘ Lady Ardilaun,” Aquilegia Skinneri, 
Buphthalmum salicifolia, Campanula Backhousei, Centaurea 
angustifolia rubra, Chelone Torreyii, Chrysanthemum max. 
“Top Sawyer.” Chrys. max. ‘‘'W. H. Gahb” (new), Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Delphinium grandiflora alba, Dracocephalum 
arguense, Kchinacea purpurea. Erigeron speciosa superba, 
Eryngium amethystinum, Gaura (indermeri, Gaillardia 
maxima, Gaiega compacta, Gypsophila Stev. nsii, Helenium 
grandicephalum str a'um, Helianthus Soleil d’Or, Heliopsis 
‘B. Ladhams,” Jaceoni perennis Linaria alpina ‘‘Snow- 
fi;ke,” Lychnis chalc-donica, Monardia didyma “W. B 
vhil’s” improved, Lavatera tnuringarea, @nothera speciosa, 
Physalis Franchetti, Rudbeckia ““Golden Glow” (double), 
Sicalcea Licteri, Solidago Shorti, Spirwxa ulmaria fi.-ol., Sta- 
tice latifolia, Scabiosa caucasica, Thalictrum flavum, Veronica 
spicata rosea. The above 35 extra strong plants, carefully 
packed, carriage paid, for 12s. 6d.; 24 from above. 9s. 6d.; 12 
selected, 53., purchaser's choice, or may be varied from Cara- 
logue, post free. Money re'urn-d if not satisfactory. 

13 Grand dollyhocks, double to colour, 53.; 25, 9s, 
12 Grand Exhibition Phlox, 4s. 6d. 12 Superb Iris, 
in splend d variety. named, 38. 6d., to include 1 Crimean Tris, 
gratis. Michaelmas Daisies, the finest Collection in 
the country, all the very best varieties known, 12 for 5s.; 25, 
¥s. Sedums and Saxifrages, charming kinds, 12 for 
43, all different. Gentisna acaulis, 6, 23.; 12 for 35. 6d., very 
strong. Myosotis robusta grandiflora, finest Forget-me-Not, 
strong clumps, Is. 6d. doz.: 10;. 109. Rock Plants, a 
most complete Collection. The following 13 for 4s., fine stuff: 
L thospermum prostratum, Saponaria splendidissima, Tiar- 
eUa cordifolia, A5theonema grandiflora, Veronica rupestre, 
Edelweiss (true), Aubrietia Eyerii, Phlox “Vivid,” grand, 
PodophylJum Emodi, Anemone apennina alba, Linum Nar- 
bonense, Antennaria Dioica rozea, @noth-ra macrocarpa, or 
selected from Catalogue. Montbretia, in 6 vurieties 
strong, Is. 3d.;—12 for 2s. Gloxinia-flowered Fox- 
Zloves, all mo ster blooms. svotted in colours, 12 for 2a. 6d. 
Pyrethrums, 12 single, all different, 4s.; 12 double, all 
different, 4s., fiae plants. Iceland Poppies, 100 for 8s, 


in colours, various. Gyp:ophila paniculata, 12, 3s.: 6 for 
18.94. ite Everlasting Pea, 3 for 1s 3d.;3 Red 
for le. 3d., true. Send a Trial Order, Oatalogue free. 


| housands of things to offer. 


WALTER B. CHILD, F.R.H.S.. “ Edelweiss” 
Nurseries, Acocks Green, nr. Birmingham, 


LARCEST STOCK AT MODERATE PRICES 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


FOREST AND HEDGE PLANTS, 


Cratzsus, Ligustrum, vulg. Sweetbriar. 


Also Wild Plants for Orchards. as Apples, Peais, 
Quinces, Roe oaniua, &. Price Lists free on application. 


WILHELM PEIN, HALSTENBEK, HOLSTEIN, CERMANY, 
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FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


§ 
al |p 


so profitable ang 
‘asy to grow. 
80 Aci«s ci Saleable Trees. 


IS 


OCURABLE, 


ISAe 


HHUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 
Bushes in variety. Packing and 
Carriage free for Cash with order. 
$/= per doz., 60/= per 100. 
All other Nursery Stock 
carriage jorward,. 
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1 Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres, 
A Superb Col ection of 
Herbaceous Plantmh 
Wt Four Acres of Glass. 
ive Clematis (80,000) from 15 -doz, 
NW W.B.—Single Plants are sold at 
‘ slightly increased prices, . _ 


GENERAL CATALGCUE 
(Nearly 200 pages) of Nursery Stock, | 
artistically produced, containing 3 
seme hundreds of illustrations, 4 
aud full of valuable information, j 
3 Ae TF free on receipt of 3d. for postaga 

ee iT Please mention this Paper- 


H &CS_ WORCESTER 


WONDERFUL VALUE TO CLEAR. 

26th SEASON.—It is always more satisfactory to 
purchase from an old established firm.—Tea Roses, grand 
Exhibition sorts, A. Guinoisseav, C. Mermet, G. Nabon- 
nang, K, A. Victoria, La France de '89, M. Berard, M. Falcot, 
Safrano, S. d’un Ami, Bride, P. Gontier, M. Guillot, M. Co shet, 
B. Srebright, M. Hoste, M. de Orleane, M. Niel. Ed. Safrano, 



































A. Olivier, &c., 12 assor., 7s. ; 25 for 12s. 6d. H P.'s (some of 


the newest varieties in cultivation), A. Carriere, B. de 
Bonstettin, P. C. de Rohan, Mrs. J. Laing. P. of Waltham. 
J. Hopper, Rev. A. Cheale, Boule de Neige, Malmaison, D. of 
Edinburgh, A. Wood, E. of Pembroke, Genl. Jacqueminot, 
La Rosiere, Mons. E. Y. Teas, Mone. Bonceone. X. Olibo, 
Mrs. R. G. S. Crawford, &c., 12 assor., 5s. 6d.; 25 for 
10s. Ramblers, white, pink, yellow, crimson, 4 for 2s. 
(3 to 7 feet). 4 for 3s. 64. A few extra large climbers left, 
Réve d'Or, &c.. 1s. and 1s. 3d. ea. Grand Hardy Creepers: 
Honeysuckles (lovely gulden-veined Japanese, large Dutch 
and Scarlet Trumpet), Clematis (white and blue), Jasmines 
(white, yellow, and var.), Ivies (large Irish. heart-shaped, 
Gold and Silv-r), Wistarias, Pyracanthas, Pyrus japonica, 
Virginians (Veitchi, small-leaf, clinging, and large-ieaf), 12, 
any 1 of each, 3s., 6 for 2s. Hardy Perennials: Phlox setacea, 
Arabis alpinum, Aubrietias, Saxifragas and Sedums (for rock 
work), Pyrethrums, Phloxes. Gentiana acaulis (intense blue), 
large Foxgloves, Double Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, huge 
bloichtd Poppies, Pentstemons. Erigeron (Sea Holly), Iris 
(lov-ly Orchid flower), var. Veronicas, Gypsophila, 1s. 3d. doz. 
Dbl. and Single Wallflowers (large pian:s), Sinkins Pink, 
Violas (dark or pale blue, yellow, white, mauve edge), O. Bells, 
Moz tbretias, Polyanthus, le. dos. M’mas. Daisies Snap- 
dragons, 8. Williams, Obl. and Single Helianthus, Myosotts, 
fd. doz. Large Descriptive List free. 2s. orders free. lls. 
for 10s. ; 23s. for 20s. Cash with order. Cheapest offer going. 


M. J. PAYNE (G.I.), Weston Nurseries, CLEVEDON. 


CURIOUS ROSES!!! 


“R. viridiflora,” pe fectly green flowers, strong plants, 
8. ‘'R. rubrafolia,” a Rose-tree, bearing bright xcarlet 
crimsou foliage, a most conspicuous object. It look. jike a 
fire in the garden, blooms in bunches, and bears large crim- 
son fruits; gvod plants, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. each. New 
“Yellow Gloire de Dijon,” flowers shape of old “ Gloire,” but 
deep yellow; strong plants, 2s. 6d, and 33s. 6d. ‘Rose of 
Many Colours” (Child's Jewel), no two blooms same shade on 
plant; crimson, pink, yellow, striped, etc., very novel plants, 
5s. each. Perpetual Moss Roses, pure white, pink, and dark 
purple, the three, 3s. 6d. ‘'Polyantha” or “Fairy” Roses, 
white, pink, and crimson, the three for 2s. 6d. ‘* Japanese 
Roses,” white, pink, and crimson, the three tor 2s, 6d. This 
Rose bears large bunches of crimson, edible fruits indepen- 
dent of its glorious flowers and foliage. All free. The whole 
of the above set sent free for 17s. 6d., with extra plants. 


I. GOOD 


,- SUPERB 
for small growers 
In threepenny paeke 


all POST F 











LOWER SEEDS: ~ 
fhighest.quality procurable . 
S: Collect ns of annuals 6 |/ete 
REE isloguesrnee Boras Bak 
ROS 


es. 

Best Dwarf Plants, our selection. Names on anvli- 
cation. 100 plants, in 50 or fewer varicties. 35s. per 100, 
paid to nearest railway station: 5s, 6d per dozen per Parcel 
Post. Cash. GARAWAY & CO., 

Durdham Down Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
(A SPECIALITY.) 


Royal Sovereigns, Leaders, Monarchs, and 
Latest of All, 1s. 3d. 100, free. 


HEAD. HANHAM. BRISTOL. 
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“Finest Apple on Earth.” 


Do you want the Finest Marketing 2214 
Cuiinary Apple in Cultivation ¥ 
TRY MERRYWEATHER, 


And write for his ‘Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing, 
containing account of the " Finest Apple on Earth, 


“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING,” 


Which bas Rivais, but no Equals. Same price aa 
inferior kinda bearing no comparison for weight of fruit or 


lity. 
s aeeine Collection “C,.” 


25 Best Garden Roses, in dwarf plants, carriage and package 
free, for 14s., cash with order. With Acme labels, 16s, 6d. 
Varieties :— 

Baroness Rothschild, H.P. Madame Hoste, TEA. 

Bardon Job, 4.7. Madame Isaac Perriere, #. 

Boule de Neige, H.P. Madame Lambard, T. 

Dr. Andry, H.P Marie Beaumann, H.P, 

Duke of Edinburgh, H.P. Marie Van Houtte, T. 

Dupuy Jamain, H.P. Mrs. 8. Crawford, H.P. 

General J»cqueminot, H.P, Mrs. J. Laing, H.P. 

Gloire de Margottin, H.P. Prince O. de Rohan, H.P, 
Ulrich Brunner, 8.P. 


Gloire de Dijon, T. 
Jeannie Dickson, H.P. Violette Bouyer, H.P. 
John Hopper, H.P. Viscountess Folkestone, H.T. 
La France, H.T. W. A. Richardson, n. 
Gloire Lyonnaise, H.T. 
Also a Captain Hayward given with each Collection. 


PLEASE NOTE! SEEDS!! 


A Collection of VEGETABLE SEEDS to give con- 
ptant supply all year round, delivered for 10/6, A BARGAIN! 


Send for full particulars, 
SWEET PEAS! A SPECIALITY!! 


CHOICE SELECTED STOCKS!!! 
Collection ‘‘B” of 12 best varieties, post free. for 2/6, 
lanche Burpee, Gorgeous, Black Knight, Lady Grisel 
amilton, Lovely, Navy Blue, Chancellor, Countess Cadogan, 

Queen Victoria, Fashion, Salopian, Sadie Burpee. 


Send for Lists of Shrubs, Roses, and Fruit Trees, now out, 
for coming planting season, which alsocontain much valuable 
{nformation. All post free on applicativa to 


HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 


The Nurserieg, 
Sow Tet 7 Er. x... 


ERANIUMS. — Autumn-rooted cuttings : 
S:arlet Vesuvius ls. 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. West Bighton 
Gem, 1s. 6d doz.; 9s. 100 Master Christine, 1s 8d. doz. ; 
93. 6d. 100. Henry Jacoby (dark crimson), F. V. Rasrpail 
(double scarlet) Queen of Whites (pure white), Flower of 
Spring (cream edged), 1s. 94. doz ; 10s. 100. Orystal Palace 
Gem and Peri)l4 (bronze). 1s. 10d. doz , post free for cash with 
order. — JAMES BARTON, Northbridge-street, Roberts- 
bridge, Sussex. 


IOLAS FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTING,.— 

Fine p ants, excellent varieties: in mixture, Is. 6d. 

1 doz _: 5s. 61. 5 doz.; 10s. 10 doz. Carriage paid.—Apply 
E. J. W. DISBROWE, M.A., Benington, Boston, Lincs. 


FRULT-TREES FOR WALLS.—Healthy and 

handsomely-trained trees of all best varieties of Plums, 
Pears, Apples. Cherries, at 23 6d. and 3s. 6d. each. Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Apricots at 3s. §d.and5s each. Descriptive 
List nosr.free—GEO COO!LING&SONS The Nuraeries Bath, 


YRAMIDAL AND BUSH FRUIT-TREES 
for gardens.— Well-grown fruiting-trees of Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries: all leading kinds, from 183. to 303. perdozen. 
List post free—- GEO. COOLING & SONS, The Nurseries, Bath. 


OOSEBERRY AND CUORRANT-TREES, 

Raspberry Canes, Blackberries, Strawberry Plants, Nuta 

and Filberts, Seakale and Asparagus Roots, Grape-Vines, 

strong fruiting can«s. Prices snd full particulars in Fruit- 

tree Catalogue, gratis and post free.-—GEO. COOLING, The 

Nurseries. Bath e 

CGHLOGYNE CRIisTATA, well-grown, 35 

bulbs, 2s.; 60 bulb:, 3s. 6d.; stronger, with bloom spikes, 

8) bulbs, 53. ; 150 to 200 bulbs, 7s. to 10s. each. —TRUSTERS 
late J. Stevenson, Timperley, Cheshire 


200 000 SCOTCH DRUMHEAD Plants, 

) 2s 1,000; Sutton’s Giant Drumhead, 2s. 6d ; 
Fidler’s Early Eclipse Cabbage, Wheeler's Imperial, and 
Ejlam’s Early, all 2s. fd. 1.000. The presentis an excellent time 
for planting. —W. HORNE & SONS, Cliffe, Rochester, Kent. 


TOMATO PLANTS. — Sutton’s Earliest, 
Brook’s Freedom, Ifield G m; grand thick sturdy plants. 


12, Is, 6d ; 24, 23.31 Packed in special boxes, carr. paid.— 
F. HINDE, Bentham, Lancaster. 


SECOND - HAND HERRING FISHING 
NETS (all mended), euitabl- for protecting fruit-trees, 
&s. Prices on application.—_MATTHEW, 22, Shore-street, 
Anstruther, Fife 


AERANIUMS.—Autumn-struck Scarlet Vesu- 
us viur, ls 3d. doz.; 7s. 100. H. Jacoby, John Gibbons. 
Happy Thought, Silver Leaf, Pink. Crystal Palace Gem, and 
Whice, 1s. 9d. doz.; 108.100, Mrs. Pollock and Bronze. 2s. 34, 
doz. F.ee for cash.—C. ROFE, Blyckness, Crowborough, 
Sussex. 


URPLUS PLANIS.—1 good Azalea indica, 
8 grand named Coleus, 4 dbl. Begonias (extra extra), 
4single Begonias, 6 Golden Columbine, 6 White Campanulas, 
6 Gladiolus, 4 Deutzia gracilis, 4 Cannas, 4 lovely Ferns, 
6 Early Chrysanthemums, 1 Asparagus Sprengeri; 54 strong 
nlants, 43. 6d., free. 2 Rose-trees (own roots), grown specially 
for pots, and 2 superh named Cannas, gratis with order(Roses 
and Cannas are worth 2s. 62); half lot. 28, 6d., free—HEAD 
GARDENER. 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 


ALVARY CLOVER.—This beautiful seed, 


3d. per pod: with explanatory leaflet, 4d., post free. Sow 
early epring.—‘' E. S ,” Public Hal, Tonbridge. 


ALCEOLARIAS, Fuchsias, Crassulas, Toma- 
toes. Marguerites, Geranium ‘’ Little Dandy,” 1s. doz. 
Lettuce, 1s. 100. free. —PRATT, Nursery Co., Leigh Essex. 












































66 (HOS HN LEAF OF BARD AND CHIEF, 

O:d Erin’s native Shamrock !’—Good plants. grow 
indoors or ovt. 12 for 2s. ; 8s. 109, car. paid.—S. BROADHEAD 
& SON. Wooldale Nurseries, Thongabridge, Huddersfield. 


HAMROCK.—Real Irish, for posting abroad. 
Also seed of the true Irish Shamrock, Full instructions 


sent. In boxes and packets, 74d., 1s., and 1s.6d,—0, GUNN, 
32, Talbot-street, Dublin, 





ROPZOLUM SPECIOSUM, grand scarlet, 
hardy climber, extra strong roots, 2s. doz, with instruc- 
tions. Can be had till May.—SCOTT, Gardener, Yetho]m. 


HARDY CLIMBERS, plant now.—2 Ampe- 

lonsis Veitchi (small-leaved self-clinging EES a 
Dutch Honeysuckle, Yellow Jasmine, W.staria sinensis, 5 for 
2a.: or any 12, 3+, Gd.. carriage paid. Strong 2-year plants.— 
T. H. ENGLISH, Fairlie, Gl-vecster, 
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No, 1,150.—Von. XXIII 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 


MARCH 23, 1901. 
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FRUIT. throw out plenty of young fibrous roots, which | as true roots, and only require to touch the soil 
keep close home and near the surface, and it is] to become such. They are produced from every 


RAISING FRUIT-TREE STOCKS. 


THERE are probably many readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, especially those having cottage 
gardens and allotments, who desire to obtain 
some nice fruit-trees of their own raising, and 
wish to know how to commence operations. 
Ordinarily the advice given to those who may 
have such aspirations is first to obtain proper 


stocks, such as Crab and Paradise for Apples, 
-Pear and Quince for Pears, common Cherry for 
Cherries, and any form of Plum-stock for Plums, 
from some nursery. But it may not be con- 
venient for everyone to do that, andnurserymen, 
as a rule, do not care to part with stocks which 
they need for their own use. On one of our 
great rural estates, that of Lord Beauchamp, 
at Madresfield, where thousands of stocks are 
annually raised from seed, and in due course 
worked for distribution, the rule is to raise their 
own stocks, although Apples are chiefly in 
request. The stocks are all of the common 
robust cider Apples of the district, and when 
compressed the extract or ‘‘ must,” which in- 
cludes the seed or pips, is dried, and sown in 
the spring. Now, it is not possible for every- 
one to get seed-pips under such conditions, but 
it is always possible to save or obtain some 
Apple-pips through the winter, and these may, 
about April, be sown in pots or pans, or in 
boxes filled with soil. It is well to have these 
receptacles in a frame, or something under glass, 
to protect the seeds from birds. At Madres- 
field the seeds are sown in shallow drills 10 inches 
apart, under a frame. Where there is an ordi- 
nary handlight the seeds may be sown under 
that with great advantage, as, whilst protected 
from birds, the seed is in more warmth than 
would be the case if sown quite in the open 
ground. The soil will be all the better if 
some sharp white sand be added to the 
surface, and it must be kept just moist. 
It will be wise to shade it lightly also when the 
sun shines out strong. If the seeds be sown in 
pans or boxes the top or downward roots will in 
each case be necessarily turned flatwise at the 
bottom. That may not result in pots, and cer- 
tainly would not do so in the open ground, for 
there they go down direct. Now the great 
object aimed at at the Madresfield Nursery is 
to check this downward tendency on the part of 
the main or tap roots, and that is done by 
bending them quite flat or horizontal and 
‘forward, when the young stocks are lifted 
from the seed-beds and planted out. Where 
in any case the roots have not been so turned 
flatwise they must be, as the result is to at 
once check that downward root action which 
is the worst feature of stocks raised from Apple, 
Pear, or other seeds. It may be asked why not, 
when transplanting the seedlings, cut this tap 
root clean away? Thereason why it is unwise 
to do so is that were such a hard pruning of 
the soil to take place, other and new roots 
would break out just above the cutting, and 
these would strike down into the subsoil and 
reproduce coarse wood growth, That is the 
very thing to avoid, But these bent roots just 


in all cases found at Madresfield that when 
trees have been two years budded or grafted, 
and are then lifted to send out to the farms on 
the estate, each one has formed such a flat base of 
roots that the trees will literally stand erect 
on their own roots. The excellent result 
attained is that for the trees, when they have 
been worked, are secured all the robust quali- 
ties of the Crab-stock with all the fibrous-rooting 
properties of the Paradise-stock; or, if of 
Pears, then of the Pear and the Quince-stock. In 
the case of Plums and Cherries equal benefit 
results, and trees so treated come into fruiting 
some time earlier than do trees on the free 
stocks that have not had the downward 
tendency of the roots thus corrected. 

Cottagers, or others, in raising seedling stocks 
in pots, pans, or boxes, would have of necessity 
to plant them out into the open ground the 
succeeding winter. Those sown under a hand- 
light might, unless they are very thick, remain 
a second year. But so long as the great object 
in view, the bending of the supple tap-root 
forward as the planting proceeds, is done, and 
is always rigidly secured, then it is of less 
consequence whether the first planting be done 
when the seedlings are one or two years’ old. 
The first planting may be 12 inches apart. But 
when planted where to be worked, the plants 
should be in rows 2 feet apart, the seedlings 
being 14 inches apart in the rows. If planted 
in good soil when the size round of a Tobacco- 
pipe-stem, and that be done in November, the 
stem should by the following August, when 
budding is done low down, be as large as a 
man’s small finger in the stem. If buds are put 
in at the end of August or early in September, 
and they take well, as with proper care they 
should, then they will lie dormant all the 
winter and will push strong in the spring. So 
soon as the buds move, the side-shoots on the 
stocks should be gradually cut away until it is 
found that only mere stems are left. These do 
admirably to tie the growing shoots from the 
buds to for support. Under good conditions 
these shoots should, in the season, reach to 
heights of from 5 feet to 7 feet. If desired, 
some of the tallest can be made into standards 
the following year. Others may be cut back 
and fashioned into bush or pyramid trees, and 
then the following winter be lifted and planted 
out, where they are wanted to fruit. Thus it 
is seen that cottagers may in time work up 
from small beginnings a good stock of useful 
fruit-trees. AS 1): 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sparrows and fruit-tree buds.—Near towns 
sparrows are far more numerous than they are in rural 
districts, and, without exaggeration, I should say they 
destroy thousands of pounds’ worth of fruit in every 
county in England ; in fact, I have been compelled to give 
up growing Gooseberries, Currants, Plums, and Damsons, 
for they simply make a clean sweep of all the flower-buds. 
—J.G., Gosport. 

Air roots on Vines.—Will you kindly let me know 
the cause of Vines forming roots on the under part of the 
spurs after breaking into growth several inches? What 
will be the result if allowed to continue?—Cyanus. 


[These, according to ‘‘ Vines and Vine Cal- 
ture,” by A. F. Barron, are of the same character 


part of the stem, frequently attaining a foot or 
more in length, and so give the Vines a strange 
appearance. Their presence betokens want of 
proper action in the true roots, They are a 
sign of bad health, and are frequently the cause 
of shanking. Close warmth and moisture will 
induce the formation of such roots from Vine 
stems at any time. They are the result mainly 
of the roots being in a cold, wet border, and to 
recover Vines subject to air roots the borders 
must be seen to. They will all die off as the 
wood ripens. ] 

Temperature for starting Vines 
(Constant Reader ).—A night temperature of 
about 60 degs. will be sufficient until the Vines 
have started to grow. The heat should be 
raised gradually to 70 degs. until the Vines 
come into flower. When the Grapes have set, a 
lower temperature may be maintained until the 
stoning period has passed, when, if necessary, 
arise of a few degrees may be allowed. For 
day temperatures a rise of 5 degs. may be 
allowed by fire heat in dull, cold weather, and 
of 10 degs. or more by sun heat, up to 80 degs. 
or 90 degs., as the season advances. In the 
morning, as soon as the temperature has risen 
above the required point, a little air should be 
admitted by the top ventilators, increasing this 
as the temperature rises during the day, closing 
early in the afternoon. When colouring begins 
admit air freely both night and day. 

Canker in Apple-trees. — Canker in 
Apple-trees is very much aggravated by the 
conditions of the soil and the manner in which 
the trees are managed. Some varieties are 
much more liable to canker than others. It is 
idle to say that all sorts of Apples will grow in 
any soil, no matter how favourable the situa- 
tion may be as regards the climate, shelter, etc. 
I have many instances of this. Ribston Pippin 
as a standard, Scarlet Pearmain as a bush, and 
Gloria Mundi grown in the same way exemplify 
this too well. The first has been planted 
fourteen years, and during that time the tree 
has been replanted at least three times in 
various kinds of soil; the stem is thicker, of 
course, but the head does not cover a bit more 
space now than it did when first planted. 
Growth has been made at times freely, owing 
to the change of soil, but the succeeding 
winter has laid the foundation of canker, 
which was fully developed the next 
season. Many examples might also be 
quoted of trees that showed decided signs 
of canker at one time, as the result not of 
deep planting, but of a system of too close crop- 
ping. The constant addition to the soil of 
manure and other materials raised the soil 
about the trees so much that the roots were 
deeply buried, canker in the branches quickly 
following. The spread of this was checked 
directly the trees were lifted, their roots 
brought nearer the surface, and instead of the 
ground between the trees being cropped with 
vegetables, it was laid down to Grass. Soil 
that is heavy, therefore retentive of moisture 
and consequently cold during winter and 
spring, is conducive to canker in some sorts of 
Apple-trees.—E, 
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VEGETABLES 
MUSHROOMS IN SHEDS. 


Tat Mushrooms can be successfully cultivated 
in cool sheds or outdoors has been often proved. 
The first essential is the manure, and suitable 
soil is not less important, for in the latter respect 
we have known every detail carried out to the 
letter, and failure traced to the quality of the soil 
employed. If the soil obtained, not necessarily 
turfy loam, but the underspit taken from land 
in which Mushrooms grow naturally, then all 
anxiety under that heading is set at rest. The 
first essential is the manure, This is usually 
collected from the stable from day to day and 
spread in an open shed until sufficient has been 
gathered to form a bed of suitable size. With 
the desired quantity to hand, it should be thrown 
up into a ridge-shaped heap so as to set up 
natural fermentation, turning it every third 
day. When the rank steam and violent heat 
have been thus disposed of, then decide whether 
the bed is to be made flat or ridge-shaped. The 
flat bed is the more easily constructed, though 
perhaps the same amount of manure may afford 
a greater surface for crop production in a ridge- 
shaped bed. The same rule, however, governs 
both. The manure must be beaten or trodden 
firmly as the bed is made, and if some loam can 
be sprinkled in among the manure in the course 
of construction, the less likely is the manure to 
become overheated, and the better will the 
Mushrooms be supported. Some from choice, 
others from necessity, employ tree-leaves mixed 
with the manure. We have seen some fine crops 
growing in beds composed of leaves in greater 
proportion than man- 
ure. A flat bed ought 
to bea foot deep when 
put together firmly. 
A ridge-shaped one 
will naturally rise ac- 
cording to its width at 
the bottom—say 4 feet 
wide, and rise to 3 feet 
in height, or slightly 
less in both measure- 
ments. This done, 
plunge either a ground 
thermometer or a trial 
stick in the middle. 
When the former in- 
dicates a falling tem- 
perature and has re- 
ceded to about 75 
degs., it is safe for 
spawning. The trial 
stick will quickly 
settle the same question as soon as the 
heated part is placed in the hand. Violent 
heat is fatal; but a comfortable tempera- 
ture is advantageous in setting the spawn 
in action. This should be broken into pieces 
about 2 inches square and buried just beneath 
the surface of the bed, which, when again beaten 
smooth with the back of a spade, can be soiled 
over. This should be brought under cover so as 
to be dry and slightly warmed. To put on cold 
and wet soil would chill the bed, the heat of 
which would not probably rise again. The soil 
should be broken down fine, and to spread over 
the surface some of the same kind should be 
sifted, soas to make it smooth and fine. Finally, 
cover with dry hay about 4 inches thick to con- 
serve moisture and warmth. On the retention 
of the latter will largely depend the extent and 
quickness of the crop. The hay covering will 
need to be removed sometimes because the 
evaporated moisture settles and causes that to 
decay next the soil. When water is necessary 
give itin a chilled state through a fine-rosed 
pot. A little salt occasionally is a good stimu- 
lant, as is liquid-manure. ‘Thompson’s Vine- 
manure has been proved to stimulate Mushroom 
growth. ‘he time varies when the crop is ready 
for gathering according to the weather, but from 
about six weeks from the time of spawning 
Mushrooms are sometimes had, though three 
months elapse in many instances before results 
are obtained. A good and well made bed will 
last in use sometimes for weeks, carefully tended 
and occasionally stimulated with salt sprink- 
lings. In cool sheds Mushrooms are often more 
reliable and profitable in summer than in well- 
appointed structures erected for their growth. 
Beds are usually extended in sections as the 
stables provide the requisite quantity of manure, 











GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ONION MAGGOT. 
From the first, beginning with the preparation 
of the ground, preventive measures should be 
taken against this pest. A free use of solid 
manure as well as soot when the ground is dug, 
followed by surface dressings of the latter, and 
perhaps salt, favours a rapid growth of the 
plants, and they are, therefore, less likely to 
succumb to grub attacks. This, probably, is 
the true reason of immunity from grubs where 
soot is freely used. One peck of soot per square 
rod is none too much to stir into the surface of 
the ground when it is being got ready for sow- 
ing, another half-peck being sown among the 


| rows and stirred in with a flat hoe during 


showery. weather when the plants are about 
5 inches high. This, in the case of heavy soils 
into which a good dressing of solid manure has 
been dug, ought to be all that is needed to keep 
the crops growing strongly as long as they 
need manurial assistance, but lighter and 
poorer soils would be benefited by the addition 
of common salt; this to be applied at the 
rate of 3 lb. to the square rod at sowing 
time, another pound being sown between the 
rows with the soot after the plants are growing 
strongly, taking care that none of it lodges on 
the Onions. Salt ought not to be given to clayey 
soils, as it makes them run together badly, and, 
besides, they are already too retentive of 
moisture in many cases. It serves, however, 
to keep lighter soils cooler, more firm, and more 
moisture-holding, conditions of the greatest im- 
portance in Onion culture. In loose soils not 
only do the plants fail to form-good bulbs in 
either dry or wet seasons, but it is also on these 





Mushrooms growing in a shed. 


that the Onion maggot does so much mischief. 
Thin sowing is also of great importance, as this 
obviates the necessity for thinning out severely, 
such an operation unavoidably loosening the 
soil considerably and to a good depth. It is 
very necessary to hoe among the rows in order 
to keep down weeds and to prevent cracking, 
air also being let in, but this is, or ought to be, 
very different from pulling up plants whole- 
sale. 





EARLY RADISHES. 


THose who possess a frame can secure a good 
supply of crisp, tender Radishes at the end of 
March or early in April by sowing the seed now. 
If the frame is placed on a shallow hot-bed 
composed of leaves and stable-litter the Radishes 
will grow more rapidly, though bottom-heat is 
not absolutely necessary. Use nice friable soil 
in a semi-dry condition ; a depth of 8 inches or 
9 inches will be ample. Make it firm and sow 
the seed thinly—broadcast—slightly covering it 
with fine soil, and again firming and levelling 
with a fine rake. Keep the frame close till the 
plants appear, then admita little air, increasing 
it by degrees until the second pair of leaves are 
formed, when the light may be drawn quite off 
the frame on fine days. Thin out the plants to 
a couple of inches apart and keep the soil moist, 
always watering with luke-warm water. Cover 
the frames with mats at night. A sowing may be 
made on a warm border in the open at the end 
of February. Dig the ground deeply, working 
in a liberal quantity of old Mushroom-bed or 
hot-bed-manure, tread firmly, and sow the seed 
as advised for frame crops. Place a few long 
sticks across the seed-bed, bending them in the 
form of an arch, and on these lay a piece of fish- 
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netting to protect the seed from chaffinches, 
Should sharp frost occur, protect with mats or 
Bracken. Water will not be required till the 
plants are somewhat advanced in growth, when 
a good watering with weak liquid or guano 
may be given, followed by one of clear water to 
cleanse the foliage. Use a rosed can. The 
more freely the plants are thinned out the finer 
will be the Radishes. The best varieties for 
forcing are Wood’s Frame, French Breakfast, 
and Olive-shaped red. 





CULTURE OF BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


For morethan thirty years I have been interested 
in these, and during that time have seen many 
kinds come and go, so far as names are con- 
cerned, as also many forms of culture. Iam 
convinced that, speaking generally, this vege- 
table has improved, yet there is room for 
improvement. Some cultivators believe in 
sowing and planting out a late batch of these. 
I could never see any advantage in doing so. I 
have often proved that Sprouts can be had for 
six months. I plant all at one time and from 
the same sowing, unless plants of the first 
sowing go blind. My rule is to sow a few later 
to fill gaps if they should occur. The best time 
and place to sow depend on locality and 
whether Sprouts are needed for very early 
work. If this is the object, then it is well to 
sow in a box in slight heat early in March or end 
of February, and prick out under a cold frame 
when strong enough. For a general crop to 
come in say at the end of October I could 
never see any advantage in sowing either in 
heat or on a hotbed. I tried it several times 
and gave it up. My rule is to sow on a warm 
border at the middle of March, placing a light 
over the seed till well up. I sow thinly and 
plant out from seed-bed. Being confined for 
space every yard of land has to be cropped. 
My method is to trench sufficient land 18 inches 
to 24 inches deep, working into the bottom spit 
as early in the year as possible whatever 
material I can afford to enrich the land. This 
is left as rough as I can and allowed to settle. 
About the first week in April Early Ashleaf 
Potatoes are planted 30 inches from row to row. 
When these appear above ground a little soil is 
drawn up to them to protect them from frost. 
This is all the Potatoes have done to them, 
beyond keeping them free from weeds. Early 
in June I tread between the rows of Potatoes to 
solidify the ground, and plant the Sprouts 
2 feet apart. By the time the Potatoes are 
ready to dig the Sprouts have got big and 
strong. When lifting the Potatoes I dig as 
lightly as I can not to loosen the ground. I do 
nothing else to the Sprouts, and early in October 
I can commence gathering. This year I was 
astonished at the quantity of Sprouts, the stems 
being from 2 feet to 2} feet high. When the 
crop of early Potatoes is taken into account 
and then the Sprouts, it shows it pays to do the 
land well. As tokinds, I prefer Covent Garden, 
Market Favourite, and all the close medium- 
size Sprouts. Moderately tall growers are the 
best. J. Crook. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Seed Potatoes.—The season for planting 
Potatoes again is at hand, and although much 
depends on the due preparation of the soil a 
good deal also depends on the proper selection 
and preparation of the seed. In the first place 
it is highly desirable to have the seed-tubers 
grown on soil as different as possible from that 
in which they are to be planted. To such an 
extent does this change influence the crop that 
many of the largest Potato growers in the South 
of England pay large sums of money every year 
to get their seed-tubers from Scotland. Another 
very important matter is the way in which the 
seed-tubers are kept during the winter, for 
although they must be kept quite free from 
frost, they must not be allowed to grow out 
before the proper time. With large quantities 
this is difficult, and the heaps must be frequently 
turned over to prevent sprouting. Of course 
there is not the same difficulty with small 
growers, who can lay their seed-tubers out on 
the floor of a shed or a cool greenhouse and let 
them sprout out strongly, but sturdily, and 
when the sprouts are about 1 inch long they 
are fit for planting. The size of the seed- 
tuber is alsoimportant. It is a mistake to plant 
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very small tubers. If planted whole they should 
be about the size of a hen’s egg, and I think 
these are preferable to very large Potatoes cut 
up into pieces. Of large Potatoes, when cut up, 
generally a good many fail. to start, as they 
either rot in the ground-or the eyes fail to 
sprout.—J. G., Gosport. 

Early Carrots.—Where Carrots are looked 

for as soon as possible, the earliest will now be 
growing freely in hot-beds formed early in the 
year. To keep up a close succession of young 
and tender roots another bed must now be 
formed, In some gardens the earliest sowings 
will now be taking place, but by sowing on 
warm borders it must not be thought that quite 
as early roots can be secured as under the pro- 
tection of glass, which must be resorted to if 
earliness is desired. A gentle hot-bed formed 
with a depth of fermenting material of 2 feet is 
ample, this being surfaced with 5 inches or 
6 inches of sandy soil, sowing the seeds thinly 
in shallow drills. By keeping the soil freshened 
up with tepid water the seedlings will not be 
long in appearing, and with free ventilation 
ood early roots will be forthcoming, Early 
Jarrots may also be forwarded by covering a 
space on a warm south border with either a 
ground vinery, low frame, or even a spare light 
or two resting on a tier or two of bricks, the 
precaution being taken to fill in or provide a 
depth of sandy and fertile soil for them to grow 
in, as in this the roots soon come to a usable 
size. Failing lights or any glass covering, a 
slight hot-bed, and this surfaced with soil, will 
bring them on quicker than depending upon 
those raised without this aid. A mat or two 
or dressed canvas laid across the top and resting 
on supports will keep all secure until the seed- 
lings appear, when the covering would be only 
needed on cold nights. 


Cottagers’ Potatoes.—Whilst in small 
gardens or on allotments the cultivators are 
usually willing to grow any strongly recom- 
mended varieties they can obtain, they habitu- 
ally grow such ones as can be had cheaply, 
these commonly including such well-known kinds 
as Beauty of Hebron, both white and pink, 
Karly Rose, and Puritan, all early and good 
croppers. For succession they like Satisfaction, 
and for later ones Windsor Castle, The Bruce, 
Up-to-date, and a few other strong growers. 
As in small gardens and allotments the soil is 
seldom rich, these strong growers are not pro- 
ducers of large tubers, especially since room 
between the rows is often far too restricted. 
Capital varieties for cottagers to look after in 
future are, besides some of those named, Snow- 
ball, Challenge, and The Crofter, all flattish- 
rounds in shape, rather coarse growers, and 
ripening in good season. Not only are these of 
excellent quality, but, being round, they never 
grow out, as the long or kidney varieties do 
in certain seasons. ‘To the latter three named 
may be added of other rounds Windsor Castle, 
Syon House Prolific, and Renown, making a 
first-class half a dozen. 


Sowing seeds too soon.—I suppose 
that there is no error so often repeated as that 
of sowing seeds too soon. Directly the sun 
begins to shine we fondly hope that winter is 
past, and forthwith sally out into the garden 
and begin to draw drills, sow the seed, and hope 
to steal a march on our neighbours. In the 
course of a few days the aspect changes ; the 
wind backs to the north or east, and a cold wave 
brings ice and snow again, and the seeds perish 
in the cold, uncongenial soil or come up weakly. 
Peas and Broad Beans are hardy enough to take 
care of themselves if a snap of frost comes on, 
but it is the small seeds that suffer, and, after 
many years’ experience, I find that even in the 
South of England one had far better sow any 
kind of small seeds in boxes or frames and cover 
them with glass than risk their exposure to the 
alternate freezing and thawing that an English 
spring invariably brings. In the saving of seed 
alone I find it best to sow the first lot of Cauli- 
flower, Lettuce, Celery, and Brussels Sprouts 
under cover, and for the flower garden there is 
quite a little catalogue of annuals that need 
shelter in their infant state.—J. G., Gosport. 





Index to Volume XXII.—The index to 
Vol. XXII. is now ready, and can be obtained 
from the Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C., price 1d, ; post free, 14d. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE BIRD CHERRY (PRUNUS PADUS). 
Tus beautiful tree, a native of Britain as well 
as of North and Central Europe and Asia, is 
often 40 feet high. The flowers are borne in 





drooping racemes, which, in the commonest | 


forms, are from 4 inches to 6 inches long. There 
are varieties finer both in the flowers and 
racemes. There is a double form which is very 
striking. A variety worth attention is the 
Manchurian one, with fine racemes, but chiefly 
notable in that it comes into flower early in 
April, and, therefore, long before our Bird 
Cherry is in bloom. The common Bird Cherry 
is a tree rather for the park and woodland than 
the garden proper ; but the Manchurian and 
double- flowered varieties deserve a place among 
our best flowering trees. 


DIGGING AMONG SHRUBS. 
Tue annual digging among shrubs is by no 
means beneficial to them. This disturbance of 
the soil never occurs to trees and shrubs grow- 
ing naturally ; why, then, should it be necessary 
for them in gardens? So far from the soil 
becoming close and sour, the very reverse will 


be the case if the leaves are allowed to remain | 


The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus), 


and decay. Nothing keeps the surface of the 
ground so free and sweet as a covering of decay- 
ing vegetation. COvarse-habited things, such as 
Laurels, may not suffer from the mutilation of 
the roots, which must more or less take place 
when the spade is annually thrust deeply into 
the soil among them ; but the majority of choice 
shrubs do not form roots in such abundance as 
to be able to lose a portion of them every winter 
without loss of vitality. If the truth were told, 
thousands of fine-flowering shrubs have their 
lives shortened in this way. Loosening the soil 
allows frost to enter it more freely, and when 
the roots are hard frozen, the foliage of an ever- 
green like Darwin’s Berberis, for instance, must 
more acutely feel the effects of frosty, parching 
winds than when the roots can do their work in 
supplying moisture. The only objection to 
allowing the leaves to remain where they fall is 
that they are apt to get blown about on to other 
portions of the pleasure grounds. If they must 
in some way be disposed of, it is better perhaps 
to dig them in than to rake them off, but the 
digging should be done with a light hand. In 
raking them off, the shrubs are deprived of a 
large amount of nourishment, the ground in 
time gets very poor, and choice flowering shrubs 
assume such a weakly condition that they 
cannot form good bloom-buds. Allow the leaves 
to remain in a portion of the shrubbery for 
several years, and you will be able to form a 
good idea of the way in which trees and shrubs 
nourish themselves. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 











NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Jasmines failing,—Will you kindly give me your 
advice about my two Jasmines, white and yellow? 
Kighteen months ago they were both transplanted from a 
house wall, up which they were growing, and planted 
against the wall of another house two miles distance. The 
yellow one remained alive, and seems so now, as the sap is 
in it, but it never flowers or shows any sign. Tae other 
one did well in the new spot until the middle of this 
winter, when one day its leaves curled up and became dry 
and withered, and it looks very miserable at the present 
time. Do you advise me to do away with both plants? 
The aspect is east and may not suit them.—F’. O. C. 

[From what you say we fear that you have 
neglected to water your plants when you moved 
them. Give them now a thorough soaking of 
water, and if you can add a mulch of good rotten 
manure, we think they will recover, growth 
starting from the bottom. ] 

Beech blight.—I enclose a piece of bark cut from a 
Beech-tree in my grounds showing white growth, which 
has become very common. I noticed some time ago the 
same thing in two or three trees at a good distance from 
above-mentioned tree. Oan you tell me what it is— 
a fungus growth ?—and if there is any cure? It is only on 
the Beech-trees, and as my grounds are on a high level 
(nearly 200 feet above sea) it should not be the result of 
dawp.—A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER, 

[Want of proper drainage in the soil is very 
often the cause of this blight. A mixture of 
common lime with water, in the proportion of 
three or four handfuls of lime to a bucket of 
water, is recommended as a 
remedy. ‘This should be applied 
over all parts of the tree affected, 
and if the disease has not been 
allowed too great a hold a cure 
is certain on a second application 
at most. It is the excrement of 
an insect (Coccus fagi), and seems 
to be deposited on the Beech at all 
stages of its growth. Another 
cure that has been recommended 
is to dissolve 1 lb. of caustic soda 
in a gallon of water, then add 
3 lb. of pearlash, add water to 
make 10 gallons, and then stir in 
10 oz. of soft-soap which has been 
dissolved in a little hot water. 
Spray this mixture on the tree, 
taking care that it does not touch 
the skin or clothes, as it is very 
caustic. It should not be applied 
to the foliage of any plant. | 


Butcher’s Broom—origin 
of the name (Feb. 23., p. 684., 
and March 9, p. 16).—In Dr. 
Murray’s ‘© New English Dic- 
tionary” the only account given 
of the origin of the name is in an 
extract from ‘Rural Cyclo- 
pedia,” Vol. IL, p. 550, of the 
date 1847, and is as follows: 
“‘The whole plant is gathered 
by butchers and made into besoms 
for sweeping their blocks and 
shops; and hence it obtained 
the name of Butcher's Broom.” The first 
quotation in the ‘‘ Dictionary” for the name 
itself is from Turner's ‘‘ Herbal,” date 
1562: ‘*The wild myrte tre... is called 
in Englishe bocher’s brome.” The ‘ Rural 
Cyclopedia” is, of itself, no authority for 


| the origin of the name borne by the plant 300 


years before. Is there evidence that the plant 
was used generally by butchers in the way 
stated? If so, the explanation is feasible. 
Further, is it really the fact that the Butcher- 
bird specially uses this plant for the purpose 
alleged? Paley, in his ‘‘ Natural Theology,” 
date 1802, says: ‘‘ The butcher-bird transfixes 
its prey upon the spike of a thorn, whilst it 
picks its bones.” No doubt when this plant is 
at hand the ruthless bird makes use of it, but 
we can hardly think that bird and plant go 
together. The spike of any thorn would serve 
its purpose. Besides, was the bird called 
Butcher - bird before the plant was called 
Butcher’s Broom? The first mention of that 
name for the bird, so far as appears from Dr 
Murray’s ‘‘ Dictionary,” is 1668, more than 100 
years after the plant is known to have borne its 
familiar name. Both bird and plant may have 
received their names ages before they appear in 
literature. The bird’s name, we may reason- 
ably suppose, arose from the way in which it 
was observed to deal with its prey. Let us 
not, however, in any matter eonfound guesses 
with facts.-C. Y. Porrs, The Cloisters, 


| Ledbury. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHHMUMS. 


SPECIMEN PLANTS FOR EXHIBITION. 
Wou.p you kindly give me a few hints on growing speci- 
men Chrysanthemums for exhibition ?—W. J. B. 

[To grow large plants for exhibition it is very 
important that their culture should begin in 
November or December at the latest. At that 
time it is usual to select a few of the old stools, 
giving preference to those breaking freely into 
growth after the plants were cut down after 
flowering. The soil is then shaken out, the 
roots cut back, and potted into 48’s (5-inch pots) 
or 32’s (6-inch pots), according to the vigour of 
the respective plants. A light, airy house is 
then better for them, selecting a shelf near the 
glass. During the dull months the plants 
should be kept growing onsteadily. Coolandairy 
conditions should at all times prevail. When 
the shoots attain a length of 6 inches the point 
of each one should be pinched out, inducing 
them to break into new growth from the base. 
These, in turn, must be pinched as in the first 
instance, and the operation repeated from time 
to time as the new shoots make the necessary 
6 inches of growth. You will, therefore, easily 
understand how quickly a large, bushy plant is 
developed, and also how important it is to com- 
mence early if really large plants are to be 
grown. The last pinching should be done about 
the third week in June, after which the shoots 
must be left to develop buds. The first buds 
developing from the period just alluded to are 
those which must be retained. By the early 
days of March the pots should be well filled with 
roots, and the plants should be repotted into 
larger ones, which, in this instance, should be 
16’s, measuring 9 inches in diameter. A suit- 
able compost for this shift should consist of 
three parts loam, one of leaf-mould, one part 
well-rotted horse-manure, and sufficient coarse 
sand to keep the soil open. To each barrowful 
of soil adda 5-inch potful of Clay’s fertiliser 
and a sprinkling each of bone-meal and char- 
coal. Give the heap a thorough mixing 
before using, as the ingredients should be 
thoroughly distributed. Pot firmly, withholding 
water for a few days, when they must have a 
thorough soaking with clear water from a fine- 
rosed can. Should the plants flag seriously give 
the foliage a good syringing. As soon as they 
have recovered from the check of repotting, the 
plants should be placed in a pit, keeping them 
up close to the glass. Here they may be inured 
to more airy conditions. By the latter part of 
May the final shift should be given, and by that 
time each plant should have filled its pot with 
roots. Compost similar to that prescribed for 
the previous repotting will answer equally well 
for the final potting, adding, however, a small 
quantity of lime-rubbish and a sprinkling of 
34-inch bones. The loam should be fibrous and 
broken up roughly. Mix thoroughly as before. 
Crock with the greatest care, covering the 
crocks with a layer of 4-inch bones, and these in 
turn with some nice pieces of turfy loam from 
which the fine soil has been shaken to prevent 
the compost interfering with the drainage, 
which, with specimen plants, is of the highest 
importance. After the shift return the plants 
to the frame, keeping the latter close for a few 
days and gradually admitting air, until at length 
the lights may be entirely removed. Stand the 
plants out in the open as soon as convenient in 
June, selecting a sheltered yet open position, in 
which the plants can obtain the benefit of the 
sun’s influence as long as possible. For a time 
stand the plants rather close together, and when 
the pots are becoming well filled with roots, 
space them out more, that full advantage of 
light and air may be obtained. The more 
popular method of 

TRAINING the plants is that of an umbrella 
shape, as in this way the whole of the blossoms 
may easily be seen. This may be attained either 
by staking each individual shoot, or else by 
placing round each plant a stout wire, about 
3 feet in diameter, supporting this with four 
to five short stakes fixed in a slanting position 
in the pot, securing the wire to each one. A good 
stake should be placed in the centre of the pot, 
and a few thin ones fixed from the wire to 
the first-named. The shoots may then be tied 
down as they make sufficient growth, distribu- 
ting them evenly, so that when the buds develop 


an even surface of blossom may be seen. Late 
September is the period when the last tying 
down should be done, as this leaves sufficient 
time to elapse for each growth to raise itself 
some inches above the framework. Disbud to 
one bud to each shoot as early as possible, 
feeding carefully at all times. Commence feed- 
ing when the flowering pots are full of roots, and 
never go to excess in this particular. The plants 
should be placed under glass before the end of 
September, and plenty of space allowed to each 
one. Water with care, never applying this or 
liquid-manure until the soil is sufficiently dry. 
Not only must the grower strive hard at develop- 
ing shapely plants but he must also see that the 
foliage is fresh and of good colour and well 
retained, as these are important considerations. 
To assist in keeping the plants in a healthy 
condition ventilate freely, but with care. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums for exhibition— 
stopping and timing ([gnoramus, Halt- 


Jax).—In reply to your request to know which 


are the best twenty-five Chrysanthemums for 
exhibition, selected from the fifty sorts you 
name, we are in a difficulty. You do not say 
whether you wish us to confine the selection to 
Japanese, or to select the best of each type of 
the flower. You have given the names of ten 
incurved varieties, hence our difficulty. We 
have, however, prepared a list containing 
twenty Japanese and five incurved sorts, and 
in accordance with your request append their 
names and treatment :— 





Japanese, 
Which bud to 


When to stop. retain. 
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sort, should be flowered from terminal buds, 
and these slightly thinned out. This plant 
should give you a useful supply of pretty little 
blossoms in December ; it is useless for exhibi- 
tion. The dates given for stopping and timing 
are those best suited to making a good display 
of large blossoms in early November, 





Which bud to 
Name. When to stop. retain. 
Chatsworth .......... End March 
Dennis Smith-Rylands| End March 


Duchess of Wellington | End March 


Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Any buds to- 


E. Molyneux ........ Natural break wards late Aug. 
Good Gracious........ Natural break | First crown 
Hairy Wonder........ April 7 Second crown 

J. Chamberlain ...... 3rd week March | Second crown 
Joseph Brooks........ End April First crown 
Lady Crawshaw ...... Natural break | First crown 
Lady Hanham........ Natural break heen late 
Lady E. Saunders ....| Natural break | First crown 


Mile. Laurence Zédé .. 
Matthew Hodgson .... 
Merideth 
Mile. Lucie Faure, inc. 
Mme. Carnot 
Mons. Desblance, inc 
Mile. Therese Rey .... 
Mrs. Barkley 
Mrs. Coombes ........ 
Mrs. Maling Grant.... 
Miss Alice Byron..... 

Miss Edith Pilkington 
Miss Maud Douglas .. 
Mr. G. H. Smart...... 
Mons, E. André ...... 
Mons. D, Taillandier .. 
Neva Teichmann...... 
Phoebus... sxbege> oe ae 
President Nonin...... 
Robert Powell....... 
Simplicity....... aa 


Souv. de Petite Ami 
Van den Heede ...... 





1st week April 
May 23 

April 10 

April 10 
Mid-April 

1st week April 
Natural break 
1st week April 
Natural break 
3rd week May 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Try May 21 
2nd week May 
lst week May 
1st week May 
Natural break 
Natural break 


.| Natural break 


End March 
Natural break 
3rd week May 





Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second vrown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Any buds late 
August 

First crown 


Mrs. White Popham .. 
James Bidencope .... 
Lady Ridgway 


Lady Hanham........ 


Viviand Morel........ 
E. Molyneux 

Mutual Friend 
Oceana.c.e OSs saces 
Miss Elsie Teichmann 
Phoebus Stas. see ce die 
Mlle. Therese Rey .... 
Mrs. J. Lewis ........ 
Pride of Madford .... 


Natural break 
2nd week May 
lst week April 


Natural break 


Natural break 
End March 
Early March 
Natural break 
2nd week May 
lst week April 
Karly March 
End March 
Natural break 


First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 


Select any buds 
towards end of 


August 
ditto 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 


Edith Tabor.......... lst week May First crown 

Mrs. G, W. Palmer.... |Natural break | Second crown 
SiMpliCiGy..1. «epistles End March Second crown 
President Nonin...... Ist week April | Second crown 
Mr. T. Carrington .... |3rd week March | Second crown 





First crown 
Second crown 


Mrs. Barkley Natural break 
lla Curtis Rec .s.\- ess. 3rd week March 


Incurved. 
Mrs. N. Molyneux ....| 3rd week March | Second crown 
Chas. H. Curtis ...... Natural break First crown 
Mme. Ferlat.......... 3rd week March | Second crown 
Hanwell Glory........ 3rd week March | Second crown 





Golden Empress...... lst week April | Second crown 


In giving the dates best suited to each 
variety, we have taken into consideration that 
your garden is situated so far north as York- 
shire, consequently they differ from those given 
to southern growers by from a week to ten 
days. 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (Constant Reader, Londonderry).—It 
you treat your plants as stated in the following 
table, you should have no difficulty in obtaining 


large exhibition blooms in early November :— 





Western King ........ 
Souy. de Petite Amie 


President Borel ...... 
Mrs. Maling Grant... . 
Etoilede Lyon ...... 
Graphiciiwecwscie cscs 
Col. T. C. Bourne .... 
Primrose League 
Vicar of Bray ........ 
Good Gracious........ 
Val d’Andorre........ 
Jeanne @’Arc ........ 
Mile. Lucie Faure .... 
Sir Walter Raleigh.... 
Australian Gold ...... 





When to stop. 


2nd week May 
Natural break 


Early April 
End March 
End Mareh 
Early March 
3rd week April 


.| 2nd week May 


Early April 
2nd week May 
Early April 
Early April 
End March 
Karly April 
Ewly April 








Which bud to 
retain, 


First crown 


Any buds in late 


August 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (#. Thomas, Surrey).—With the 
exception of Cantaurea, the names given in your 
list are exhibition varieties, and they should be 
treated as laid down in the subjoined table. 
Centaurea being a late-blooming decorative 


Any buds late 


Viviand Morel ........ Natural break Aueust 








The variety numbered 30 is surely Mlle. 
Laurence Zédé, already asked after. Several of 
the names were spelt incorrectly; we have, 
therefore, written them as they areknown. In 
the case of those plants in which a ‘natural 
break ” is recommended, you should grow such 
on as strongly as possible.—E. G. 


RAISING CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM 
SEED. 


KINDLY give me some instructions as to raising Chrysan- 
themums from seed.—ConsTANT READER. 

[The seed should be sown early in February 
in a greenhouse temperature, treating it much in 
the same way as you would Asters. The seed, 
if good, germinates quickly, and the seedlings 
should be pricked out as soon as possible into 
boxes, and be kept moving in a moderate 
temperature with plenty of fresh air, You can 
then pot them off singly into small pots, keep- 
ing close until established, and transferring 
them to acold-frame in early April. In May 
they should be fit to plant out in the open 
ground, and, if in good soil, will grow away 
vigorously, overtaking plants from the same 
season’s cuttings. Growers have generally 
little room in the flowering season, and it is a 
tax on space and patience to have to use valu- 
able room for flowering seedlings, many of which 
are quite worthless. This difficulty, however, 
Early in July the plants 
should be numbered, and a few shoots taken 
from each and struck in gentle bottom-heat. 
These may be grown on in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, 
and will each give a bloom that will at once show 
if it is worth retaining. If worth further trial, 
it is an easy matter to find the. correspondingly 
numbered plant and save it. The poor plants 
have given a minimum of trouble, and in an 
open season will bloom, the flowers coming in 
useful for the house. No doubt some of our 
English and continental seedsmen could supply 
you with seed. ] 


can be overcome. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, Mrs, 
Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, for ‘‘Spirea 
Aruncus ;” 2, Miss Annie Newcome, Thurston 
Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for ‘‘ Magnolia 
conspicua.” 
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ROSES. 


ROSE CATHERINE MERMET. 


Tus is certainly one of the finest Tea Roses 
grown, perfect in shape, beautiful in bud, and 
of a rich shining pink, with sometimes an amber 


‘shading. To see the variety at its best it should 


be planted out in well-prepared borders under 
glass. Here it will develop into huge bushes, 
5 feet to 6 feet high and as much through. The 
best time to plant out is in June, using young 
grafted stock of the current season’s working, 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


of its erect growth, to be used as a half climber. 
As a florist’s Rose this variety is now almost 
superseded by Bridesmaid, which is of a much 
richer tint of pink. But it will not do to dis- 
card Catherine Mermet, its particular shade of 
colour being often in request. A temperature 
of 56 degs. at night is best for all the tribe, in- 
cluding The Bride, the charming white sport of 
the Rose under notice. I should rarely advise 
the culture of Catherine Mermet outdoors other 
than as a standard or half-standard. In this 
form very fine blossoms are obtained, but the 


Rose Catherine Mermet. 


and in two years quite nice young plants will , trees must receive a liberal supply of liquid- 
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garden. It is rather a pity the work was not 
carried out in the autumn. If left until so late 
in the year as the present the plants are liable 
to suffer should a dry summer follow. However, 


| if done at once and the plants watered in, and 
once or twice afterwards, they should succeed. 


The best method of preparing the bank for 
the Roses would be first of all to grub out the 
old stumps as far as possible, then trench the 
ground. Measure off a yard in length, dig out 
the soil to the depth of the spade, throwing out 
any roots that may be found, then shovel out the 


crumbs and fork up the lower stratum of soil, 
but do not remove it. On this forked-up soil 
place a layer of rotten manure about 2 inches or 
8 inches thick. and then commence another yard 
in length, placing the top soil removed on to the 
first yard, the crumbs of this second portion 
being placed on to the first, that part is then 
completed. By spreading a little rotted manure 
on the top of the bank, this becomes mixed with 
the top layer of soil, and is then of much benefit 
to the plants. As you wish the Roses to have 
sufficient space to display their individual form, 
4 feet apart would be none too much to allow. 
We should advise you to plant alternately one 
of Lord Penzance’s Hybrid Sweet Briers and a 
Rugosa Rose. The Briers would grow more 
rapidly than the Rugosa, and you would thus 
have the row uneven. Ifthe bank were covered 
with some verdure the roots of the Roses would 
be partially shielded from the sun, which would 
be of considerable benefit to them. For this 
purpose the Running Roses, such as R. Wichu- 
riana, would be admirably adapted. They would 
run naturally without much pegging, and as they 
cover a length of 6 feet to 8 feet in a season 
a large number of plants is not required. 
Other very good Roses for pegging on the bank 
would be : Grimson Rambler, Félicité-Perpetue, 
Dundee Rambler, Flora, or any of the Ayrshire 
and Evergreen Roses. One or two of the lovely 
and diminutive Polyantha section or the 
Monthly Roses could be planted here and there 
in any space available, but nearly level with 
the garden surface. You could plant any of the 
Roses named on the north side of the bank. 


be formed. Afford plenty of air during summer, | manure during May and June and the growths 
keep the syringe and hose going freely, and | be severely thinned. Rosa. The arch you propose to place at the end of the 


there should be a good autumnal growth, which 
will yield splendid blooms from September to | 
Christmas, and again during May if the 
bushes are rested for two or three weeks in 


February. 


At no time is Catherine Mermet a profuse | Your proposed plan 
bloomer, but it makes up for this in the quality | replant the bank with Japanese Roses and Sweet 





REPLANTING UNSIGHTLY HEDGE 
WITH ROSES. 
(RepLy To ‘ PRisM.”) 


to grub up the hedge and 


bank could be covered with the Hybrid Sweet 
Briers or Rambler Roses, such as Crimson 
Rambler, Carmine Pillar, and Aglaia. If you 
preferred for this arch Roses that would bloom 
in autumn as well as in summer, then Long- 
worth Rambler and Mme. Alfred Carriere are 
very suitable. The Rugosas we should recom- 

Single Pink, Single White, America, 





of its elegant buds and blossoms. It requires a | Brier is a very good one. There can be no excuse | mend are : , 
fairly lofty house, and is well fitted, by reason ) for such unsightly hedges as you describe in any | Calocarpa, and atropurpurea, ‘These are all 
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single, which you say you desire to plant: but} % « y 4 = = EK. zebrina, whilst as a background we have 
the exquisite eatieder ble white Blane double] * HOW A FAIRY DELL WAS MADE OUP various Beeches and Oaks. ehird songsters, 
de Courbet should not be left out, and Mme. OF A WITCH’S HOLLOW. therefore, are not wanting. We have even the 
Georges Bruant and Chedanne Guinoisseau are | THe® material I had to work on was only a deep | nightingale here, and when the dragon-flies are 
both worthy forms of semi-double kinds. Of | ditch with a little trickling stream running at about, flitting over the Water Lilies, and the 
the Penzance Hybrid Sweet Briers Amy | the bottom of it. I determined to make a pond kingfisher gives them chase, truly the witch’s 
Robsart, Anne of Geierstein, Meg Merrilies,|and plant round it things that should delight | dell looks like fairy-land. 

me. I first made the pond by damming up the F, L. Cunnineuam. 

small stream with big stones as a facing, and 


and Minna are good, excluding Lady 
Penzance, the loveliest of all, but this 
approaches to yellow in colour, and you say that | thoroughly puddling behind them with clay. 
you have already a goodly number of this| Having thus made the pond, and watched it 
Galbur: gradually filling, I began the planting. The 
stream, at the upper end, passes under a pictur- 
esque little bridge, overgrown with Ivy. Over 
this the path comes, and I planted on one side, 
first a good clump of Golden Bamboo (Phyllo- 
stachys aurea), close to the edge of the stream 
some Montbretia Pottsi, while in a little bay all 
to itself thrives the Buckbean (Menyanthes 
trifoliata) with its spikes of lovely starlike 
flowers. Further on are three different-coloured 
Azalea mollis, a Black Bamboo (Bambusa nigra) 
with its dark stems and brilliant foliage, in 
marked contrast to its neighbour, the B. aurea, 
with a foreground of rough stones, among which 
grow Crocuses and Daffodils. On the other side 
of the pathway, which descends in steps, in 
Japanese fashion, I have, at the extreme end, a 
bank of Rhododendron Cunninghami, with its 
lovely white flowers, and, at intervals, so that 
each plant or tree has its own individuality, a 
clump of Bamboo (Arundinaria japonica), Prunus 
Pissardi, Taxodium distichum, Cryptomeria 
japonica, the Gingko, or Maidenhair - tree, 
clumps of purple Filberts, a very brilliant variety 
of Copper Beech, various specimens of Abies— 
nobilis, princeps, pungens, glauca, Douglasi, 
Veitchi, Tsuga—Larix Kempferi, Cupressus 
macrocarpa and Lawsoniana, Juniperus Sabina 
and J, squamata, with its dark glossy foliage 
creeping along the ground, while around and 
peeping through it are wild Daffodils, followed 
by the brilliant Golden Watch (Hypericum). 






































































See Tor, Axminster. 


MY SMALL GARDEN. 


BEING an ardent admirer of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED and a regular reader of its pages, from 
which I have derived much pleasure and profit, 
I cannct help wondering, are there really any 
lovers of flowers and their gardens content to 
wait for any beauty out-of-doors till planting- 
out time comes, which in this part of the world 
(North-east Yorks) does not take place till the 
first week in June? ‘‘ Leahurst” seems to 
think such is the case, Transplanted from the 
mild climate and remarkably rich soil of my 
native county, I did indeed think everything 
was against me in the way of outdoor gardening 
when I came here; but, nothing daunted, I set 
to work, and now, except from the middle of 
November to the middle of January, my garden 
produces flowers. During those months my 
berried shrubs and Jasminum nudiflorum are 
my only outside joys. Aconites make bright 
masses of gold in January and last on till the 
Srowdrops come up, and the patches of yellow 
and white intermingling are charming. I have 
these in a shrubbery round a lawn in front of 
the house, so they are well seen from the 
windows. I think there are some parts of 
every garden better treated on the bedding-out 
system, such as small beds on a lawn, and if 
filled in October with well-grown bushy Wall- 
flowers, Myosotis, Primroses, etc., they look 
neat all winter, and if the summer occupants of 
the beds have been well cared for and grown in 





CHINA ROSES. 


Somz people despise this class of Rose, for what 
reason it is difficult to say. Possibly it is 
because the Old Blush is so often seen blooming 
quite profusely when growing almost wild in 
neglected gardens, that it is not thought 
necessary to take any special care or trouble 
over its cultivation. Those who have once 
given them a fair trial will be quite ready to 
testify how amply they repay all the care that 
may be bestowed upon them. In the garden 
the China Roses are invaluable. It is their 
ever-blooming habit and, in most cases, com- 
pact growth that make them so suitable for 
massing in beds. They flourish on their own 
roots, or when budded on dwarf stocks, and 
a few of the vigorous growers do well as 
standards. 

A rich soil and a situation exposed to the 
sun should, if possible, be chosen, and the 
ground must not lie wet in winter. A slope 
facing south is an ideal position for the beds, 
as then the colour of the flowers is brighter. 
Jt is in the autumn especially that the advan- 
tage of a sunny, well-drained position is seen. 
In such an aspect the flowers will open late into 
the autumn, as every glimmer of sun reaches 
them and helps to unfold the buds. November 
is the best time for planting, although any time 


























































































up to the end of March will answer if the work 
the plants well 
watered should the weather be dry. All these 


is carefully performed, and 


toses, except the 
require close pruning. 


more vigorous growers, 


three or four buds. 


Old 


that are left shortened to about six buds. 


hot-bed manure forms a good mulch in the 


summer. The vigorous and moderate growers 
may, if it be so desired, have beds to themselves, 
but where this is not practicable, the symmetry 


may be maintained by pegging down any extra 


A 


strong shoots that over-top their fellows. 


layer of decayed farmyard manure laid on in 


November, and lightly forked in in March, will 


keep the beds in good condition for several 


years. 


F. B. Brick, 
Goathurst, Bridgwater. 





Climbing Roses in tubs.— About a year ago 
I planted three climbing Roses in half barrels in a 
cool-house. They have made wonderful growth—7 or 
8 long branches each — trained on wires near the 
glass. They have been recently cut back slightly, allow- 
ing to each plant about 80 feet of branches. These are 
now showing buds at every leaf, every 3 inches or 
4inches. The only manure given has been a little liquid- 
manure now and then, guano, etc. I now write to ask 
you to kindly inform me if liquid-manure will be sufficient 
to get the blooms in full perfection, or if I ought to give a 
mulching of a couple of inches of good solid manure on 
the soil in the tubs ?—Ia@norancr. 

[You say the only liquid-manure given to 
these fine plants of yours has been guano, etc. 
If you have given them much guano the soil is 
doubtless pretty well fertilised, and you must 
be very careful not to overdo the kind treat- 
ment. We are apt to think that if a little 
liquid-manure is good, a good deal is better. 
But it is not so. Weak and often should be 
the rule in feeding Roses. If you are able to 
obtain sheep-manure there is nothing much 
better as a mulch than this. Give a covering 
of 3 inch to ? inch, and you may still apply 
liquid-manure in weak doses once a week. Or 
failing the sheep-manure, some manure fresh 
from the cow-yard is good about 1 inch thick, 
but before applying give a slight dressing of 
fine bone-meal. This encourages the roots to 
the surface, where they can be fed with the 
liquid-manure and the mulching. Ichthemic 
guano is also a fine artificial manure for 
Roses applied in liquid form once or twice a 
week, at the rate of 4 ounce to 2 gallons of 
water. ] 











Thin out all weakly and 
crowded shoots, and shorten the remaining to 
The vigorous growers 
should be more severely thinned, and the shoots 


The pond is my chief delight. 


flowering Rush (Butomus). 


Myosotis side by side. 


scabra), the flower-spikes of which are both 
curious and handsome. 


the water’s edge, as the bunches each termina- 
ting with a spray of drooping flowers, followed 
by the pendulous berries, make a very pretty 
reflection. Near where the pond falls to its 
original level at the head of the fall, there is an 
American Willow, while on the other side there 
are a Babylonian Willow and further on the 
Golden Willow (the wood of the latter makes a 
most delightful scent when burnt), more Pampas 
Grass, more Bamboos. Masses of lovely Butter- 
fly Orchis (which, unlike its fellows, bears trans- 
planting wonderfully well), the dainty Wood 
Anemone, and wild Blue Hyacinth clothe the 
ground wherever the Primrose leaves them 
room. Here the modest but beautiful Tussilago 
scents the air, here a tangle of wild White 
Periwinkle, while further on a clump of 
Venetian Sumach bends over the water. On 
again, and we have a clump of Japanese Tree- 
Peony, white, with a delicious scent, and 
below it the wild Cyclamen and the white 
Periwinkle which grows wild in great profusion 
flourish. A little pathway takes us along a 
bank of the Ferns common to the neighbour- 
hood, and among and around them all, the wild 
Strawberry and Creeping Jenny throw their 
lovely tendrils. In the foreground we have 
groups of Tritomas, Eulalia japonica and 


Over the tiny streamlet bend the beautiful 
wild Guelder Roses, which from their earliest 
leaf-buds in spring, seem to increase in glory, 
till their bunches of luycious berries nod in 
the autumn winds; the delicate Spindle-tree, 
or skewer wood, and the Dogwood (Cornus). 
First I 
have avery fine Pampas Grass (Gynerium argen- 
teum), further on a splendid clump of Arundi- 
naria japonica (which thrives so well here). 
In the water are Typha latifolia, and on the 
other side Typha angustifolia, and clumps of the 
The edge of the 
pond is fringed with Iris of various kinds, from 
the wild yellow to the Japanese varieties ; 
Caltha palustris, whose lovely golden blossoms 
delight the eye, and beautiful clumps of delicate 
Half way round I have 
three rustic Moss-grown steps leading down to 
the water’s edge, from which one can see better 
the lovely blossoms of the white and yellow 
Water Lilies that float on the surface of the 
pond. Following on there are some very fine 
specimens of the Chilian Rhubarb (Gunnera 


Here the Leycesteria 
formosa flourishes, and always looks well near 


separate pots, they have sufficient bloom on 
from the first to have a good effect, and there 
isno bare time. Beds of annuals, I find, get 
very untidy-looking in the autumn. I am always 
careful to have my Marguerites lifted before any 
frost comes and put into very large pots, and 
they bloom profusely all winter. I have some 
covered with blossoms now that were in the gar- 
den all last summer. As they cease flowering 
I have them cut back, and they make most 
useful large plants for balconies, ete., in the 
summer. Not having very much space, I get 
several crops off some beds very successfully. 
One is a large Rose-bed, and it is covered as 
thickly as they can grow with Scilla sibirica. 
My friends come to see my blue bed in March ; 
it is lovely. The Roses come on in June and 
July, and when the Scillas have quite died 
down I sow Mignonette, which is delightful all 
September and October, and in November the 
bed is covered with short manure, which is not 
removed till the Scillas are bursting through 
in the spring. My other bed is planted with 
Rhododendrons and Azalea mollis alternately, 
outside them Myosotis, and outside them, again, 
yellow Crocuses. These bloom in March, the 
Myosotis in April, Azaleas in May, the Rhodo- 
dendrons in June, and a glorious effect in 
autumn when the Azalea leaves turn crimson 
and gold among the dark, glossy green of the 
Rhododendrons. My borders I keep for hardy 
herbaceous and perennial plants, and any bare 
spaces I can find I fill with annuals. From 
April to the end of October I have plenty of 
flowers from them. The only brilliant flower I 
have ever got to bloom in November is Schizo- 
stylis coccinea, but it all depends on the season, 
Pappy. 





























Stock Princess Alice. —I strongly 
advise amateurs to grow this variety. I know 
of no other which grows so vigorously and 
flowers so freely or so long. If the seed is sown 
now the plants will commence flowering early in 
June, and if well mulched and watered will 
continue to do so till late in autumn. Sow the 
seed in a pan or box in fine loamy and leafy 
soil, draining the pan well and pressing the soil 
in firmly. Sow thinly, and place in a tempera- 
ture of from 55 degs. to 60 degs, keeping the 
soil comfortably moist, and as soon as the young 
plants can be handled, thin them out so that they 
stand clear of each other. When the second 
pair of leaves is formed prick them out into a 
larger box and grow them on in a similar tem- 
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perature till well established, then place them 
ina sunny frame and give them plenty of air. 
To grow them well the ground must be well 
drained and fairly rich. 
liberal quantity of horse or cow-manure, the 
sooner the better, and make the surface firm. 
Plant carefully with a trowel, securing as much 
soil to the roots as possible, and mulch the plant 
with old Mushroom-bed material or leafy refuse. 
This will keep the soil cool and moist. When 
in active growth water them occasionally with 
liquid-manure, or sprinkle a little artificial 
manure on the surface and water it in. Do not 
allow the exhausted flowers to remain on the 
plants. 

If another sowing is made in warm soil 
in a frame early in April, a succession of flowers 
may be had till November. Plants from this 
sowing may be set out in the flower garden 
with ordinary bedding plants, where the large 
pure white trusses of bloom will produce a 
capital effect. The flowers are invaluable for 
cutting, and the more the plants are cut the 
more they seem to grow and bloom.—N. 





NARCISSUS SEAGULL. 


Te variety shown in the illustration is a cross 
between N. poeticus and Empress. The note- 








‘gj 


worthy feature in Seagull is that the pollen | 


Dig in deeply a} 





Narcissus poeticus Seagull at Warley. 


lucidum, Eryngium Oliverianum, Echinops | 
ruthenicus, E. Ritro, Stenactis speciosa, Spirsea 

Aruncus, §. venusta, Doronicum  Harpur- 

Crewe, and such like. In the third row you 

should make a feature of the more showy things 

of medium height, as Gaillardias, single and | 
double Pyrethrums, Phloxes, Irises of the Flag 
or Germanica group, Asters, Hemerocallises, 
Heleniums, Geum miniatum, Campanula gran- 
dis alba, C. Van Houttei, Rudbeckia Newmanni, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Lychnis Viscaria plena, 
Carnations, various ; Spirza filipendula plena, 
Heuchera sanguinea, Doronicum austriacum, etc. 
Then in the front row such things as Hepaticas, 
alpine Phloxes, Gentiana acaulis, Aubrietias in 
variety, Adonis vernalis, Antennaria tomentosa, 
Achillea umbellata, Alyssum saxatile, Aster 
alpinus superbus, Erigeron aurantiacus, Tiar- 
ella cordifolia, Campanulas dwarf, Anemone 
sylvestris, A. s. plena, Achillea Clavenne, 
A. tomentosa, Ajuga reptans purpurea, Aqui- 
legia ccerulea, Campanula carpatica alba, 
C. turbinata, Iris pumila, I. nudicaulis, I. sty- 
losa vars., Megasea cordifolia purpurea, Primula 
rosea, P, cashmeriana, P. cortusoides, Ginothera 
macrocarpa, Auriculas border kinds, etc. The 
above may be arranged in four lines, preferably 





irregular, and in groups, say of three plants or 
more in place of the solitary one. Many of 





From photograph by Miss Willmott. 


those named for the front row are creeping | 


the kitchen garden are clumps of Berberis, 

while different parts of it are bright in spring 

with Primroses and Daffodils, and later on with 

St. John’s Wort and Periwinkles. But my 

chief new interest is in two little plantations 

close to the house, planted about thirty years 

ago ; not more than three or four acres in extent 

altogether. The one is of Larch and Pine inter- 

mixed, and has a curving Grass ride (cut 

originally for rabbit-shooting), ending now ina 

summer-house, and bordered on each side with 

flowering shrubs, amongst which, and in the 

plantation behind, Narcissi, Aconites, etc., are 

scattered thickly ; another winding Grass walk 

is through the Pines, under which are Mahonias 

and Golden Yews ; a third is an asphalted path, 

where (with some bulbs) I am starting herba- 

ceous plants, with here and there poles of 
Clematis and Roses ; this is backed by a line of 
Larches each side, thrown into lovely contrast 
in early spring by the dark Pines behind. The 
other plantation is hardly more than a narrow 
belt ; here the ground is carpeted in parts with 
Forget-me-not and Primroses. Later on there 
will be Foxgloves, and I am planting a good 
deal of Periwinkle. In more open spaces I am 
trying groups of Penzance Briers, Rambler, 
and Monthly Roses; and in a small disused 
quarry by the side of the walk I hope soon to 
put Rhododendrons, and to arrange 
Traveller’s Joy and Honeysuckle 
to trail down over the edge. I 
shall not fail either to try and 
carry out Mrs. Tennant’s sugges- 
tion of planting quantities of Scilla 
campanulata between variegated 
Periwinkle ; and next autumn ina 
shady little corner of the lawn I 
want to put in Narcissi thickly 
together in groups, so that later 
the mowing-machine may be taken 
close round and between them, 
and thus the main part of the 
Grass will be kept tidy. My 
efforts are sometimes disconcerted 
by rabbits, whose natural inquisi- 
tiveness leads them to feed off 
almost any plant when newly put 
in. The best plan is to surround 
these with wire for a year or two ; 
and I find that after that they are 
mostly left alone, except in very 
dry or severe weather. 

All this is gardening on a very 
small scale and at trifling cost ; 
but one is repaid a hundred-fold 
by the pleasure resulting; and 
especially in May and June I con- 
sider my wild walks, etc., give 
more real satisfaction than can be 
obtained in many a large formal 
garden. AuicE M, BARNEY. 

Brockington Grange, Bromyard. 


Sweet Peas—clumps and 
their distance apart (York- 
shirebite). — The term ‘‘clumps” 
you so often see mentioned when 
speaking of Sweet Peas means planting together 


parent, N. Empress, has scarcely affected the 
general character of the flower beyond slightly 
lengthening the crown and giving a great 
increase of sizo. Thus it stands apart from 
N. iucomparabilis, which in appearance has a 
place between its parents Ajax and poeticus, but 
in size of flower, stature, and vigour Seagull 
has left poeticus behind and is superior in every 
way. In a favourable season the flowers are 
each nearly 5 inches across. Its vigour and 
freedom of flowering are clear from the illus- 
tration, and a mass of it, as here seen, well 
shows what a valuable kind it is for grouping in 
the Grass. 


HERBACEOUS BORDER. 
(Reety To “ A 20-yEARS’ SURSCRIBER.”’) 
For the tall things at the back you should 





employ Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, Bocconia cor- 
data, Heleniums, Sunflowers, Perennial Asters, 
Pyrethrum serotinum, Iris ochroleuca, etc. 
The above should be planted 24 feet apart 
at least. In the next line you could arrange 
Oriental Poppies, tall herbaceous Phloxes, 
Kniphofias, Perennial Peas, red and white ; 
Lupinus in variety, Rudbeckia purpurea, 
Michaelmas Daisies in variety at 3 feet or 
4 faet high, Harpalium rigidum, Thalictrum 


subjects, and all may be so arranged as to over- 
hang or overgrow the margin. The next line 
may appear at 2 feet further back and a like 
distance apart and so on. Should you arrange 
the plants in groups you will get a less number 
of kinds but a much more effective display. It 
is quite possible too that between the first and 
second lines you may have spaces for bulbous 
plants next autumn. 


‘WOODLAND WALKS”—*‘ SMALL 
IMPROVEMENTS.’ 


Tue short paper in your issue of January 26th 
interested me very much, and I quite agree with 
the writer’s remarks and suggestions. I have 
only a very small flower garden, but I get a 
great deal of enjoyment out of the grounds. On 
the lawn are three detached Yew-trees, rather 
ragged at the bottom ; one is surrounded with 
St. John’s Wort, another with Cotoneaster 
microphylla, the third by Arabis and Ferns, 
while the early spring bulbs peep up wherever 
possible. Over the trees themselves I have 
Honeysuckle, climbing Roses, and a glory of 
Clematis montana. he tennis ground is sur- 
rounded by a Yew-hedge and in each corner I 
have poles with crimson or yellow Rambler 
Roses. On the high hedge bank which bounds 





of a given number of seeds or seedlings. In the 
case you name, as your Sweet Peas are now 
being raised in pots, and each pot contains six 
plants, each potful will make an admirable 
clump. The clumps should be arranged at least 
3 feet apart, and if space is not limited leave a 
distance between each clump of 4 feet. Not 
only should the ground be deeply dug and 
heavily manured, but if you desire to produce 
the very best results, it would be better to 
remove the soil t> the depth of quite 2 feet at 
each position. Fill in with about 15 inches of 
thoroughly good rotten manure, treading this 
in firmly, and covering the manure with a few 
inches of good soil. The plants should then be 
turned out of the pots and the whole placed in 
position, filling in all round with soil rather 
firmly. By following this plan the plants will 
be in a basin-like position, this being important 
when watering and feeding. Arrange the 
clumps in rows, so that one shall not over- 
shadow the other, an alternate system being the 
better, thus :— 


In this way full advantage may be obtained 
of sun and air. You also ask how many inches 
apart you may plant out your seedlings in the 
rows not to be overcrowded. In this instance 
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we take it you want to make a continuous row 
of plants, as opposed to the clump system just 
described. If this is what you mean, you may 
plant the seedlings at least 6 inches apart, and 
you will be surprised at the result. Some 


growers allow from 9 inches to a foot between | 


each plant, and under such treatment the plants 
keep in good condition for many months. To 
ensure a long continued display it is very 
necessary to remove spent blossoms and seed- 
pods, and to give copious supplies of water and 
liquid-manure. When planting the rows the 
seedlings should be arranged alternately from 
side to side. 





AN IRIS BORDER. 


THoucu the rival claimants to the title of 
Queen of Flowers are generally admitted to be 
the Rose and the Lily, the Iris holds a place 
but little inferior in popular esteem. The 
fleur-de-lys of France was the Iris ; the ‘‘ Lily” 
of Florence was the Iris; while the emblem of 
the Iris is well known in heraldry, and from the 
days of old until the present time the beauty of 
the plant has rendered it a favourite flower 
with rich and poor. In the length of its flower- 
ing season the Iris, with its numerous species, 
outvies both the Lily and the Rose. The 
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of the same name, is of a rich golden tint. Iris 
pallida and its forms, with their varied shades 
of lavender, are particularly strong-growing and 
possess the additional merit of being deliciously 
scented. Madame Chereau, bearing white 
flowers fringed with violet ; Queen of the May, 
lilac and rose ; Gazelle, lavender, feathered and 
netted with white ; Victorine, violet and white ; 
Celeste, deep lavender; Darius, yellow and 
lavender, make up a dozen handsome and dis- 
tinct varieties. Flag Irises are very accommo- 
dating in their requirements, and bloom as 
profusely on a steep bank of shallow soil as in 
deep and rich compost. 


bloom, when, if watered when dry and provided 
with a mulch, they soon become established and 
flower well the succeeding season. 


sufficiently established when their next flower- 
ing season arrives to bloom satisfactorily. 


Ve alts 





varieties are selected. 





| crowded, a few notes may be useful, 





Iris border in a 


lovely and fragrant Algerian Iris (I. stylosa or 
unguicularis), with its white form, commences 
to flower at the end of October or commence- 
ment of November, and continues to blossom, if 
the weather remains open, until April. In 
December Iris alata expands its blossoms, 
followed by I. Histrio, I. persica, and a little 
later by the better-known I. reticulata. In 
April, Irises of the olbiensis and pumila sections 
flower with I. tuberosa (the Snake’s-head Iris), 
whose velvety-black flowers are curious rather 
than beautiful. Later on come the Spanish Irises, 
the English Irises, Iris sibirica, I. laevigata, 
and the Flag or German Irises, with the noble 
tall-growing Irises, I. orientalis or ochroleuca, 
I. Monnieri, and I. aurea, sometimes as much ag 
6 teet in height, following in late June and 
July. The Flag Irises, of which a representation 
is here given, are more widely cultivated than 
any of the other species, even cottage gardens 
being rarely destitute of a clump or two of these 
deservedly - popular flowers. There are a 
hundred or more named varieties, many of 
which are very charming. The purple type is 
well known, and there is a much darker form 
known as atropurpurea that isa striking flower. 
Florentina is a very free-flowering variety, with 
white flowers having a slightly bluish tint. 
Princess of Wales 
flavescens is of a pale yellow, while aurea, 
which must not be confounded with the species 


is the best white, and | 


Wiltshire garden, 


prompted by noticing a large break 
common purple form transplanted a few days 
ago, and this mass of them is the best we have 
seen. The plants are on a steep bank in full 
exposure to the sun, and in quite a suburban 
district. But each year they produce a splen- 
did display of bloom even in such an unlikely 
spot. The soil is thoroughly well prepared, 
and under the roots is placed a light layer of 
well-decayed manure, and a little is mixed with 
the good loamy ground also. It is this friable 
mixture, so to say, that results in such a 
welcome mass of bloom in early summer. Half 
the failures with these Irises is a want of suit- 
able soil in the first place, and without this they 
cannot succeed. 

A great fault is growing too many dull- 
coloured kinds, far from interesting and 
ineffective in the garden. The great point is to 
select a few of the brightly coloured ones, and 
to grow these freely in clumps in the border 
or naturalised in half-wild spots, In_ this 
brief selection are comprised the most showy 
forms. Aurea is a splendid Iris in its line 
of colour, the flowers large, both standards 
and falls being of a rich golden-yellow 
colour. Bridesmaid is of a soft delicate 
| shade, the standards pale lavender, and the 
falls of a similar shade with a white margin, 
This is one of the most distinct of the series, 
Celeste is a lovely flower, the rich lavender 





The best time for 
planting is immediately they have gone out of 


If planting 
is delayed until the autumn they rarely are 


The .German Iris is one of the finest 
flowers for massing in the garden if the best 
As the plants may be 
transplanted at this season, and large clumps, 
therefore, divided where they have got too 
They are 








of the 
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colour telling well when the plants are in good 
masses. Florentina is well known ; it is early, 
and the almost white flowers are a gain, but 
not so fine as those of a more decided colour. 
Gazelle is another beautiful kind, the standards 
lavender, finely reticulated with white, the falls 
white, suffused and margined with lavender. 
Mme. Chereau is the variety grown largely for 
market, and it should be more often seen in 
private gardens, The flowers are very distinct 
in colour, and borne with great freedom. Both 
standards and falls are white, with an edge and 
feathering of violet. One of the finest of all is 
pallida dalmatica, a noble Iris, the broad stan- 
dards lavender, the falls of a similar shade, 
tinted with purple. Also worthy of note is 
Queen of the May, very distinct and charming, 
the standards rose shaded with lilac, the falls 
similar, but with yellow veins, Richly coloured 
is Victorine, the standards of which are white, 
enriched with intense purple, the falls violet- 
purple with veins of white. 





NOTES AND REPLIRS. 


Planting flower-beds (Constant Reader), 
—We do not at all approve of your design for a 
flower garden. You do not say whether these 
beds are on Grass or on gravel, with edgings ; 
but at the best they seem to be poor little 
stumpy things with far too many sharp points, 
and with such it is practically impossible to 
make any bold show. Then you propose to 
restrict your flowers, scarlet, yellow, biue, and 
similar things, of which one so soon grows 
tired, as they give no variety. Why not make 
two or three large bold beds and fill them with 
all sorts of plants in mixture, such as Fuchsias, 
Geraniums, Petunias, Lobelias, Begonias, Abuti- 
lons, or with which are mixed Ten-week Stocks, 
Asters, Zinnias, Phlox Drummondi, Marguerite 
Carnations, various good hardy annuals, and 
some hardy perennials? You would then have 
plenty of beautiful flowers over a long season, 
with constant variety. There is no more 
objectionable or less pleasing form of flower 
gardening than is that found in small beds filled 
with tender plants that admit of no change or 
variation, All the summer nothing is so tiring 
as seeing such beds day after day, just the 
same, although they often, in drought, go out 
of flower, or in wet all run to leaf. We should 
like to see the parterre bedding system with 
purely tender plants that will stand our climate 
only a few months of the year abolished alto- 
gether ; and the purely mixed form of garden- 
ing, by which a great variety of tender and 
hardy plants can be used, giving variation 
and beautiful flowers for cutting from over a long 
season, become the rule. You seem to have 
ample space, therefore abolish your pincushio) 
beds and have large bold ones, giving ample 
room. 

_Growing Mignonette.—Kindly give me direc- 
tions in your paper for growing Mignonette in the open. 
Mine generally fails tocome up. The soil is light, but is 
well manured in autumn. Please state also how best to 
prevent the seedlings being eaten by slugs.—BarrRow. 

[The idea seems to be common that any way 
will do to grow Mignonette. ‘Oh! that will 
grow anyhow,” one may often hear said, and 
often the seed is put into the ground without 
any thought or care whatever. Another mis- 
take many fall into is sowing Mignonette in 
the full sun, and instead of getting fresh green 
foliage it is bronzed and often the plant nearly 
dried up. My way may entail a little more 
than the ordinary time and labour, but then I 
have Mignonette that really is a delight to the 
eye and refreshing to the sense. I select a site 
that will receive partial shade from about 
eleven o’clock till half-past three or four in the 
afternoon ; that is to say, where the direct rays 
of the sun do not fall during that time in the 
hottest part of the year. The usual digging 
and manuring having already been done, the 
top spit is removed, taking from 9 inches to a 
foot of soil, and placed just at hand. Then a 
good layer of well-decayed vegetable refuse is 
placed evenly on the bed and lightly forked in. 
The soil taken out is now returned to within 
about 3 inches of the top, and either a light 
dusting of bone-dust or guano sprinkled on after 
making fairly level. With the remaining soil I 
mix any old mortar or lime-rubbish I may have, 
and throw this also on the bed, at the same time 
scattering some unslaked lime rather freely 
about, and thus destroying any vermin that 
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may exist. The bed is now left for about a month, 
and generally about the second week in April 
with a rake I evenly distribute any lime upon 
the surface, and get the soil into a fine powdery 
condition. Then I sow the seed very thinly. 
A dusting of fine soil is now scattered over. I 
damp the soil when needful every morning till 
the plants make their appearance. I go over 
the bed, leaving all the strongest plants not less 
than 6 inches apart. Any that are partly out 
of the ground are gently and firmly put into 
position. This may appear to some a much too 
elaborate task, but those who will trouble 
themselves to this extent will be able to gather 
Mignonette through the autumn till the winter 
frosts are again upon us.—Francis H. Rumsky, 
92, Oakfield-road, Anerley, S.H.] 


The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis. Belladonna).— 
I will be very much obliged if you will be good enough to 
let me know what kind of Lily the enclosed bulbs are? I 
have three pots full, and they have never flowered. I 
have had them over ten years. The leaves grow luxuri- 
antly, but whatever treatment is given no flowers appear. 
The temperature of the greenhouse is about 55 degs. to 
60 degs., sometimes lower. Any advice about the bulbs 
will be gladly received.—MoRDEN 


[The enclosed bulb is the Belladonna Lily 
{Amaryllis Belladonna), that succeeds best 
when planted out in a narrow south border at 
the foot of a wall, particularly in front of a hot- 
house, as the heat therefrom is of great service 
in assisting the ripening of the bulbs. The 
border should be well dug and the bulbs planted 
about 6 inches deep, as in this way they are 
safe from frosts. As yours are now in pots and 
have made so much growth, it would be better 
not to plant them out before May or June, 
while, having been grown in the greenhouse so 
long, we should advise protecting with a little 
rough litter for the first two or three winters. | 


The Netted Iris (Iris reticulata).—It is 
remarkable that this beautiful spring flower is 
so seldom seen in gardens in some parts of the 
country, while in other parts it is seen thriving 
and producing freely its beautiful sweet-scented 
blossoms of a rich violet-purple, blotched with 
gold, in early spring, when outdoor flowers are 
very scarce. The flowers are so beautiful that 
I have heard people who have never seen them 
growing say they can hardly believe they are 
grown in the open. This Iris blooms early in 
March and often at the end of February. It 
dislikes a heavy soil, and succeeds best in a 
light, sandy soil, well drained, and exposed to 
the sun, with a slight protection from cutting 
east winds. The best that I have are planted 
between Tea Roses. The Iris is in bloom before 
the Roses are pruned, the Roses forming a nice 
little protection. A dozen bulbs planted in a 
clump will soon become established and last for 
several years. The bulbs dislike being dis- 
turbed.—H. SummeErRS, @odmanchester. 


[A very beautiful gathering of this chaste 
spring flower.—EpD. ] 


Annual Delphiniums.—All Delphiniums 
are attractive, from the perennial sorts, which 
show prominently their tall spikes of delicate 
colours at the back of the borders in company 
with other hardy treasures, to the less con- 
spicuous, but none the less beautiful, annual 
varieties, Those who are not overburdened 
with room, and cannot, therefore, grow a 
quarter of the herbaceous hardy things they so 
often see and admire, will find much pleasure in 
a bed of annual Delphiniums. Some are dwarf, 
others taller, and are what is often needed in 
long borders, but all are free flowering and of 
long duration. In sowing hardy annuals this 
spring I would remind those who care for 
showy borders not to forget the Larkspurs, 
They may be sown towards the end of March 
or April on a sheltered border, but a box of 
seed placed at once in a cold-frame will ensure 
groups of early bloom. They are first-rate 
annuals for growing in town gardens. — A 
ToWNSMAN. 


Sweet Peas on tanned netting.— 
Would some of your readers, who have tested 
this method, be good enough to record their 
experience? I have grown them on wire net- 
ting and find the heating of the wire is hurtful 
and shortens their season. Of course they. do 
well grown up Pea sticks, but such supports 
are not altogether sightly in a villa flower 
garden. I propose to grow a long row, the 
entire length of a narrow sunny bed, next a 
goncreted path and edging on to Grass. The 


















twine netting stretched from iron supports at 
ends and middle suggests itself as good. 
may have defects or experience may have 
ier many added improvements to the idea. 
—P. G. A. 


Tus handsome West Australian 
shrub, perhaps better known under the titles of 
Metrosideros floribunda and M. speciosa, is par- 
ticularly valuable on account of the unusual 
arrangement of its inflorescence, the flowers 
being crowded round the entire shoot for a 
length of about 3 inches, their most conspicuous 
feature being the long stamens, which impart 
to the cylindrical masses of bloom the appear- 
ance of bottle brushes, from which distinctive 
character the genera Callistemon and Metrosi- 
deros are known by the appellation of Bottle- 
brush-trees. 
is well pourtrayed in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, which also affords proof of the decorative 
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CALLISTEMON SPECIOSUS, 
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This quaint habit of inflorescence 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE 
HOUSE. 
Tuvus far, this year the chief supply of cut 
flowers has been derived from Roman Hyacinths, 
Snowflake Narcissi, Lilies of the Valley, Camel- 
lias (coloured and white varieties), and Carna- 
tions, of which Winter Cheer and Miss Joliffe 
are two of the best kinds. Late spikes of 
Calanthe Veitchi also prove useful, The foliage 
most in use is still the Maiden-hair Fern, but 
Asparagus plumosus and A. tenuissimus are both 
ready to hand and fit for use. The main object 
is flowers and foliage that will stand, the former 
being arranged chiefly en masse. Successional 
batches of bulbs are introduced at frequent 
intervals, not too many of one kind at a time ; 
this is a mistake. For instance, Roman Hya- 
cinths have been in constant cutting for three 
months from ‘‘boxed” bulbs. As long stems 
are desirable, these latter are secured in the 
process of bringing them on by giving a trifle 
more warmth, or by keeping them at a good 
distance from the glass. If they were, on the 
other hand, to be used as plants, then a short, 
sturdy growth would be aimed at. Plants of 





The Bottle-brush (Callistemon speciosus), 


value of even quite small pot-plants, which are | 


extremely useful for brightening the conserva- 
tory, specimens in 6-inch pots often flowering 
freely. 
with, and one that lacks the appreciation to 
which its merits entitle it. The one thing that 
detracts somewhat from the ornamental effect 
of these shrubs is that when the flowers fall 
they are succeeded by circular seed-vessels, 
which assume a woody texture and surround 
the shoots in closely-packed masses, bearing a 
resemblance, except as regards colour, to enor- 
mously-magnified egg-clusters of the lacquer 
moth. These seeds adhere so closely to the 
bark that they cannot be detached without 
abraiding it. 
to the order of Myrtles, is hardy in the south- 


seen growing in the open ground loaded with 
countless bloom-clusters. In some cases these 
shrubs are 8 feet or more in height and almost 
as much in diameter, and are particularly 
attractive objects when in full flower. The 
species most generally grown are the subject of 
this note, whose blossoms are of a vivid scarlet- 
crimson, and C. Salignus, which bears flowers 
of a pale straw colour, S. W. F. 


It is, however, a plant but rarely met | 


The Callistemon, which belongs | 


west, where in the summer large bushes may be | 


Adiantum cuneatum that have up to the present 
| been giving a good supply of fronds are now in 
a cool-house, and will be kept drier at the root 
for some weeks. Such forcing plants as Lilacs 
and Azalea mollis are brought into a cool-house 
first, so as to have them under cover in case of 
frost. Others are advancing in a Peach-house. 
Here also have just been placed the forwardest 
of Lilium Harrisi, which are making strong 
growths, now a foot or more in height. Green- 
fly being troublesome a3 usual on this Lily, 
spraying with some insecticide is resorted to as 
occasion occurs. Freesias are showing their 
spikes in the same house and promise well ; 
these now require a liberal supply of water. 
Geraniums for use as decorative plants are being 
kept quite cool and on the dry side. The 
vineries now cleaned (and the Vines at rest) 
afford a good amount of storage room for such 
plants as these. 





Aralia Sieboldi as a window plant. 
—This is a very common plant in the windows 
about here. You may see it in various sizes, 
from 4 inches up to 4 feet in height, those of 
the latter size with leaves feathered to the pot. 
I have noticed that the best results are seen 
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where the plants are on the shady side of the 
house, with the windows facing north and east. 
In the more sunny aspects they have a sickly 
appearance, losing their bottom leaves and 
turning yellow. It is evidently a shade-loving 
plant, and hardy. I know of one that has been 
out-of-doors quite six years—this, too, in a 
shady spot. It has a bare stem of 3 feet or 
more and looks very seedy during six months 
of the year ; not so with those grown in rooms, 
with their leaves well syringed from time to 
time, and watered carefully in the winter and 
abundantly in the summer. Larlierin the year 
I was asked to say if a Grevillea robusta in a 
room did not want potting. It had been there 
two years and did the caretaker credit. It 
was suffering from want of water, the soil in 
the pot being raised above the rim. A fire had 
been used in the room, causing the plant to dry 
much quicker than usual. This is a hint to 
those who have Aralias similarly situated — 
G. 8., Cardiff. 





PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

(ReeLy To ‘*A Twenty YraArs’ SUBSCRIBER.”’) 
Vor the greenhouse another year to flower in 
February and onwards, you should obtain some 
Daffodils and Tulips. For present purposes for 
this season you should obtain Ivy-leaved and 
Regal Pelargoniums, yellow and white Margue- 
rites, Hydrangeas, Genista racemosa, and some 
Azaleas of the mollis section. These last you 
can obtain at once; pot them in sandy peat and 
in a month they will flower. You should also 
obtain such Lilies as longiflorum in quantity, 
‘placing some in a frame to follow later on; L. 
auratum and the red and white forms of L. spe- 
ciosum, which do not flower till September, 
and later, if you grow the plants outside in the 
shade, Tuberoses and Tuberous Begonias should 
also have attention, while such trailing Campa- 
nulas as C. isophylla, C. i. alba, and C. i. Mayi 
will assist you. The Begonias are quite a host 
in themselves when freely grown, and are not 
only free-growing but free-flowering also. You 
could also sow seeds and raise plants for next 
year of Primula sinensis and others, including 
P. obconica, which is an ever-flowering plant, 
yet one likely to cause irritation to many who 
touch it. You are also still in time to start a 
few Chrysanthemums in pots for the green- 
house in autumn. You could also train large 
plants in pots of Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved Pelargo- 
niums, and Abutilon Golden Fleece to carry up 
the rafters of the house, and thus give you many 
a handful of useful bloom at little cost. Pots of 
single and double Violets are ever a source of 
pleasure. Border Carnations, too, are excellent 
when grown in pots in the greenhouse, and not 
only give an earlier bloom but of excellent 
quality also. Then, too, you may like to try a 
few plants of Lilac, which are extremely 
fragrant and useful, while the many pleasing 
kinds of Japanese Maples afford a charming 
relief by their handsome foliage. Arum Lilies, 
Heaths, Epacrises, Bouvardias, Cyclamens, Cine- 
rarias, and the like, are others that find their 
way into most greenhouses, to say nothing of 
Tea and H.P, Roses that most amateurs are 
desirous of trying for themselves. The pretty 
Agathea ccelestis, the brilliant vermilion of 
Salvia splendens grandiflora, and the exquisite 
and free-flowering Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
are others that few who have a greenhouse 
care to be without. One general fault is that 
of too great variety, and we would advise you 
to avoid this as much as possible. 





FORCING LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Witt you kindly assist me in the culture of Lily of the 
Valley? I bought 100 crowns this winter, potted them up 
about twelve to a 48 pot, started ina propagating frame, top 
heat about 80 degs. The crowns looked to be going on 
all right. They were kept dark until fairly started, and 
always had plenty of moisture, but they did not break 
evenly. Then I found the one forward flower was damp- 
ing with being kept too close to give the other crowns a 
chance. I tried to get the one or two crowns that had 
got their flowers out to make up a pot to take indoors. 
Then they seemed to go all wrong. Are there any other 
sorts that might be more easy to force, and do not 

. require so much heat to start? Is it possible to grow the 
Berlin crowns in any other way than the way I did? I 
start Roman Hyacinths in boxes, and make them up in 
pots after.—G. P. O. 


[You say nothing of the time of year you 
attempted to force these Lilies, and this has 
much to do with the ultimate success. You 
doubtless tried them in soil, which is perhaps 


about the worst material possible to use for 
early forcing. In future we advise you to 
discard soil for very early forcing, and in its 
stead employ Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, through 
which the heat percolates with much greater 
uniformity. If you only grow a small number 
you will more readily find out that, however 
good the treatment, there is always a percentage 
of failures—blind ones, and such as make no 
attempt to grow at all. We have more than 
once been surprised at this loss. When 
forcing in quantity, boxes containing 200 crowns 
each were used, and anyone seeing the batch in 
bloom would certainly have accepted them as 
flowering to almost cent. per cent. This 
gratifying result, however, has been dispelled 
by a peep under the surface, which, as a rule, 
unearthed from 2 dozen to 24 dozen as failures 
ina 200 box, thereby reducing the percentage 
to 85 or thereabouts. As you have good 
bottom-heat you should have more success 
another time if you adopt the following: Get 
the crowns as early as possible, lay them in 
sand, soil, or ashes, and get them well plumped 
up at once. When you are ready for forcing 
plant the crowns in boxes or pots, leaving the 
full depth of the crown in view. Provided the 
crowns are of the true Berlin variety and well 
plumped up, forcing may commence at once 
by placing the crowns on the heat. Water 
thoroughly and let them remain open for the 
rest of the day. Next day cover them over 
4 inches deep (rather less than more) with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and allow this to remain on 
till the majority are well above it. This is the 
failing point with not a few, and ‘keeping 
dark ” is not equivalent to covering deeply with 
the fibre, which thereby ensures that equable 
heat above the crowns that causes them in good 
hands to push with such uniformity. It is the 
unceasing changes ever going on at the point 
between air and water that bring about 
unsatisfactory results, and to succeed, the 
crowns, as well as the root-fibres, which in these 
are practically useless, must be maintained at a 
given temperature. Indeed, it is much more 
important that the crowns be kept right in this 
respect than aught else, In forcing these 
plants early you will have noticed that no fresh 
root-fibres are made on the old ones. It is, 
therefore, impossible for the latter to convey 
sustenance to the crown, and it is in these 
circumstances that the skill of the cultivator is 
directed to developing the embryo spike con- 
tained in the crown. If you plant your crowns 
in pots, place the latter in a box deep enough to 
cover up as suggested, keeping the fibre quite 
moist during the operation. If you wish to 
force any time before Christmas you had better 
obtain the ‘‘ retarded” crowns, which force far 
more readily than freshly imported ones. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Camellia failing.—With reference to your reply 
in March 9th, under “‘f. H. Heywood,” you say it is 
impossible to answer my inquiry as regards the rotting in 
the buds of my Camellia unless I tell you the conditions 
under which the plant is growing. I therefore try to give 
you the necessary information. After flowering it was 
repotted last spring in peat and loam, and was taken from 
the greenhouse and put outside for the summer months. 
After being brought back into the greenhouse it was 
regularly watered, and on either one or two occasions was 
washed with soap and water. Up to the time of the buds 
rotting away it was kept in an average temperature of 
50 degs.—L. H. Heywoop. 


[We fear that after your plant was potted 
watering was neglected in some way, either 
insufficient or too much being given, the con- 
sequence being that root-action failed and the 
plant was unable to sustain the buds, hence 
their rotting. You are keeping it too warm, 
too, the Camellia being a hardy shrub in many 
places, | 

Hyacinths failing.— Can you tell me why 
Hyacinths in pots sometimes will not grow more than 
about 2 inches high, consequently the flowers cannot 
properly expand, and both flowers and leayes are 
miserable-looking, dwarfed things ?—E. Corserr. 

[You do not say anything as to your treat- 
ment, but we imagine your culture is at fault. 
Vary probably you placed them in a house before 
sufficient roots had been formed. They ought 
to have been plunged in the open air in ashes or 
Cocoa-fibre so as to encourage the formation of 
plenty of roots before top growth started. | 

Freesias growing too tall.—I have several pots 
of Freesias, the foliage of which has grown over 18 inches 
high, and will not stand without support. They are from 


bulbs of my own saving, and are showing fairly well for 
flower, but I should like the growth shorter and sturdier, 


of the forenoon. 


Can you tell me how to obtain this? I kept them on a, 


shelf near the roof, in a house in which there was no heat’ . 


except sufficient to keep out frost, till they touched the 
glass, and then I had to remove them to a light shelf 
much lower. The roof is rough plate, and the glass is a 
good deal darkened from the smoky atmosphere and will 
not come clear. Can this be the reason ?—T. B., Jarrow- 
on-Tyne. 

[To keep Freesias dwarf a light airy position 
is absolutely necessary, and the reason of yours 
growing tall and weak is insufficient light. We 
saw some lately in the London district, where 
fogs and semi-darkness have been frequent this 
winter, which were as tall as yours and as 
weak, though all other conditions were favour- 
able for their successful culture ] 





GARDEN WORK. 





Conservatory.—How lovely strong stand- 
ard Pink or Scarlet Thorns and Laburnums are 
when potted up the season before to get them 
established and then brought on gently in heat. 
There are few hardy shrubs more easily forced 
than Lilacs. These, also, must be established 
in pots for one year to force early. Another 
good forcing shrub will be found in Prunus 
triloba. Get the plants established, and plunge 
out for a season to get thoroughly ripened, and 
there will be no difficulty in blooming them. 
Roses now, both Teas and others, will be 
plentiful, and as they have not been rushed 
forward in strong heat the flowers will be more 
lasting. We find some of the Hybrid Teas 
very fiae, both in pots and planted out. The 
way to get up a stock of own-rooted Roses 
quickly is to take cuttings from the forced 
plants when the wood is getting a bit firm, and 
start in a moist, warm bed of Cocoa nut-fibre, 
simply laying the cuttings in the bed of fibre 
and potting them up when the young roots are 
about 4 inch long, warming the soil a bit first 
so that the young roots may feel no check from 
being taken out of the warm bed. The demand 
for Narcissi and Lily of the Valley now for 
cutting is very great, and the market men are 
doing the best they can to meet it. There isa 
probability that the Camellia will come into 
favour again. There are no shrubs in the con- 
servatory more bright and effective than the 
Camellia ; but the flowers are not good for cut- 
ting till wired, and then a flower with an iron 
stalk seems out of place. Then, again,: the 
flowers are easily damaged—the least bruise 
shows. When fresh cut, with a leaf or two, 
they are useful, especially in wreath and 
bouquet work Unless one is quite sure about 
the loam it will be best to grow them altogether 
in peat and leaf-mould, with abundance of sand 
to keep it open and sweet. More water, more 
fresh air, and less fire should be the order of 
the day now. Piants, such as Acacias, 
Epacrises, and others, should be pruned into 
shape, and, when young shoots break away, 
repot. Firm potting is essential, especially for 
hard-wooded plants. Hydrangeas which were 
ripened early will soon show flowers if placed 
in heat, 


Stove.—Pot off cuttings of Justicias, Bego- 
nias, and other winter-fHowering soft stuff. 
Keep them in heat till some progress has been 
made, pinching robbing shoots to make the 
plants bushy. Later they should go into an 
intermediate-house on their way to a cold-pit 
in July. Take cuttings of Poinsettias as they 
appear and insert in sandy peat in thumbs, and 
plunge in a good bottom-heat. Do not crowd 
anything. Better throw away a few old plants 
than run the risk of spoiling the lot by depriv- 
ing them of space to grow. Frequent rearrange- 
ment at this season is a great help to growing 
plants, especially as regards habit and shape. 
The water-pot should be in careful hands, espe- 
cially after the plants have been potted. Never 
water a plant without testing the sound by 
tapping it with the knuckles; this need not 
necessarily prolong the operation of watering, 
as a man, especially a gardener, ought to be 
able to use both hands and force them to work 
in unison. Keep down fires as much as possible 
in the daytime. Hot pipes below the plants 
and a hot sun above them will fill the house 
with red-spider and other insect pests. 


Late Peaches.—The blossoms are setting 
freely, helped by an occasional tap on. trellis 
when the pollen is dry and ripe in the middle 
As a rule, late Peaches set 
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well without much trouble. In the case of a 
very bright sunny March the syringe may be 
used to scatter the pollen with advantage. I 
should not use it in damp, cold weather ; but I 
have used it with effect during one of the bright 
bursts of sunshine we sometimes get in March. 
| 
| 
. 


































































































It is necessary for the roots to be equally 
moist. This, of course, only refers to inside 
borders. Temperature at night to Peaches 
setting fruit, 50 degs., with 10 degs. rise during 
the day. 
Roses under glass.—lIf I were building 
a special house for Roses planted out, I should 
certainly have a moveable roof, so that the 
L trees could be altogether exposed in summer. 
] This treatment ripens and, in a sense, rests the 
growth, and the inside borders are kept in a 
( healthier state than when kept roasting under 
glass. When the roots are too dry mildew is 
pretty sure to make its appearance, and the 
first speck of white should lead the cultivator 
to find out whether it arises from drought or 
careless ventilation, and so take measures for its 
removal. There are plenty of mildew washes 
in the market, and sulphur, though a dis- 
figuring substance, answers the purpose if 
persevered with. In a well-drained border 
Roses may have liquid-manure once a week. 


Mushroom-house.—Now that the days 
are getting longer and warmer artificial heat 
will scarcely be required. A damp and genial 
atmosphere may be kept up by damping paths, 
and the moisture arising from fermentation will 
generally suffice. Beds in bearing will require 
at least a sprinkling after each gathering, 

probably also a heavier watering with some 
stimulant. There is generally more harm done 
by giving too little than too much water. 
Window gardening.—Signs of growth 
are visible in all directions among window plants, 
and in the spare rooms Geraniums and Fuchsias 
are making new growth. Repotting, if required, 
may be done. Water must be given more 
freely and the sponge used often. Cuttings of 
Fuchsias and other things will root now. 


Outdoor garden.—It will soon be time to 
think about prunivg Roses which are intended 
for early flowering, such, for instance, as the 
plants growing on south walls or on sheltered 
sunny borders. The principal collection had 
; better wait till after the 20th of the month, and 
| then prune to a dormant bud. The object in 
| view must be permitted to have some influence 
with the pruner. To obtain exhibition blooms 
| cut back pretty hard, especially the weak- 
| growing kinds, but thin out all weakly shoots. 
| Concentration of the strength of the plants 

produces the finest flowers. The strong growers 
may be left 8 inches long, as if cut back too 
: hard the strongest buds are cut away. Gladioli 
may soon be planted. From the middle of 
March to the middle of April is the best season 
for planting. The propagation of Dahlias from 
cuttings or by division of the roots should have 
} attention now. Seedling Dahlias raised in heat 
\ will flower during the summer. Old Fuchsias 
which are past work in the conservatory may 
| be hardened off and planted middle of next 

month. Sow Stocks and Asters. Beds of 

Chinese Pinks are very pretty. Finish the 
preparation of the Carnation beds. Stir the 
soil among Tulips, Hyacinths, and other bulbs. 
Transplant hardy edging plants. The white 
and mauve Viola cornuta make charming 
edges in the spring garden. Sow Grass seeds. 


i Fruit garden.—The right time for graft- 
} ing fruit-trees is when the sap is moving briskly. 
This period may extend from the middle of 
H March to the middle of April or later in a back- 
ward season. But in grafting large trees, which 
are often later in moving than young ones, it is 
| as well to wait till there is a decided movement 
i upwards of the sap. This is a good time to 
| plant Melons in frames where the beds are of 
substantial size and properly put together. The 
} soil should not be too light in character for 
Melons. Firm, short-jointed wood is the most 
i fruitful, and this is only obtained where the 
root-run is firm and substantial. Melons should 
f not be shaded, as we want strong, hard foliage 
to resist red-spider. Cover up warm at night, 
and give acrack of air early on sunny morn- 
ings. The Guava and the Cape Gooseberry are 
not much grown, but they are distinct, and 
those who are looking after something fresh in 
fruits may grow them. The Guava does well 








planted out in a temperate house and trained to 
wires under the roof. 
early Peach-house, where it bore very freely. 
It is an evergreen, bears white flowers and 
purple fruit. 
but not so good as the purple. 
Gooseberry may be grown in an orchard-house 
or be planted outside against a sunny wall in 
summer. 
more worthy of culture than either the Guava 
or Cape Gooseberry. 
in a warm-house and also in the conservatory, 
but the best fruit came out of the warm-house. 
The plant fruited freely in the conservatory, 
but the fruits had a thicker rind and were 
deficient in pulp. They are excellent gathered 
before they are quite ripe and preserved whole 
in sugar. 
as soon as the growth is forward enough for a 
proper selection to be made. 


We have grown it in an 


There is a yellow-fruited kind, 
The Cape 


The edible Passion fruit is perhaps 


We have grown it both 


The late Vines should be disbudded 


Vegetable garden.—The weather lately 


has been bad for seed sowing, especially on 
heavy land ; but at this season the surface soon 
dries, especially if a fork is put through or even 


a rough rake is used. To sow seeds to 
advantage the surface should be dry. The 
wise gardener will not tread the land in wet 
weather, especially if it is at all adhesive. Sow 
a few seeds of the Turnip-rooted Beet to come 
in first. The main crop of Beet may wait till 
April, as may also the main crop of Carrots. 
The Vegetable Oyster (Salsafy) should be sown 
now, but not in freshly-manured ground, unless 
the manure is buried deep in the ground. I 
have seen very fine roots grown when trenches 
have been opened, the manure placed in the 
bottom a foot or more deep, the earth returned 
and trodden down, drills drawn a foot apart, 
the seed covered 1 inch deep, and the young 
plants thinned to 6 inches in the row. 
Scorzonera, is a somewhat similar root, but 
without the oyster flavour, It may be treated 
in thesame way. Those who are thinking of 
sowing Asparagus or Seakale should lose no 
time. New beds can also be made with roots, 
as Asparagus is frequently planted now in rows 
3 feet apart and 15 inches apart in the rows, 
Sometimes more space is given, and, in the long 
run, the thinly-planted roots do the best ; but 
nowadays there is a good deal of impatience to 
be gathering a crop almost as soon as planted, 
and with Asparagus this cannot be done. 
More Seakale should be grown everywhere. 
Strong root cuttings planted now will be strong 
enough to force next winter. K. Hospay. 


THE COMING WEEBK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


March 24th.—Sowed Chinese Primulas in 
heat. Arum Lilies, now flowering strong and 
freely, receive liquid-manure. A successional 
character is given to the flowering of Azaleas 
by moving plants from time to time from the 
cool-house, where the main stock is kept, toa 
warm one. Deutzia gracilis, after flowering, is 
pruned pretty hard back and put into heat to 
make growth. Shifted some of the Tomatoes 
for cool-houses into 5-inch pots. Sowed seeds 
of Tomatoes for planting outside. Sowed more 
Peas. 

March 25th.—Repotted various stove plants 
and Ferns. Pricked off a lot of young Ferns 
from seed-pans to boxes ; shallow boxes only are 
used. Green-fly is watched for now keenly 
under glass. They are sure to appear on Roses 
and Arum Lilies, and the Trumpet Lilies must 
be closely scanned as they run up to flower. 
Vaporising with nicotine is the only remedy we 
use now. Potted more Lily of the Valley. 
This is always more or less in evidence. Every 
spare minute is devoted to stirring the soil 
where the surface is dry all through the spring 
and summer. 

March 26ih.—Stopped and tied down Vines 
in second house, chiefly Hamburghs. Muscats 
in another house are breaking strongly. Some 
of the weak buds have been rubbed off. A 
further thinning will be given shortly. Pruned 
Filberts and Cob Nuts. We always delay this 
till the female flowerscan be seen. Fortnightly 
sowings are made of Spinach. Small salading 
is also sown often. Lettuces raised in boxes 
have been planted out on the south border. 
Tied up Lettuces in frames, 


March 27th.—Sowed more red Celery for late 
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planting ; former sowings have been pricked 
out into boxes in frames. Followed up dis- 
budding Peaches under glass. Coverings of 
netting over Peaches and Apricots on walls are 
carefully adjusted to prevent the wind dis- 
lodging them. Shifted on Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums. Show Pelargoniums showing 
flower are given liquid-manure twice a week. 
Moved a lot of Roses in pots and other forced 
shrubs to conservatory. 

March 28th.—Lawns and walks are now 
rolled often, generally after rain, when the sur- 
face is yielding. Made up the last Mushroom- 
bed in house. Shall collect manure now for 
making beds outside on the north side of a wall 
for summer bearing Rhubarb roots which have 
been forced are placed outside for a time to 
rest, and are then divided and planted in rows 
4 feet apart; they will come in for forcing 
again in two or three years. Asparagus planta- 
tions have been lightened up with the fork and 
raked smooth for the Grass to work through. 

March 29th.—Planted more Potatoes, chiefly 
early and second early kinds. Pricked off 
Brussels Sprouts and planted Cauliflowers in 
trenches, Shifted on specimen Fuchsias into 
10-inch pots and potted off cuttings of various 
kinds. Pricked off Petunias and Lobelias. If 
properly selected, seedlings of Lobelias are so 
good that it is scarcely necessary to keep stock 
plants for cuttings ; at least, we have given up 
doing so, as we have no time for doing unneces- 
sary things. Tied up young Cabbages loosely 
to hasten the hearting. Cleared and manured 
land from which greens have been taken. 





ORCHIDS. 

Dendrobiums failing to bloom 
(Roberts).—You need not be alarmed in any way 
because the last year’s pseudo-bulbs retained 
their leaves and failed to produce flowers. It is 
the exception, rather than the rule, for any of 
the numerous varieties of Dendrobium nobile to 
produce flowers fiom the previous season’s 
growths; even in their native country they 
bloom from the two-year-old growth. It is 
desirable to retain as much foliage as you can 
get. What better effect can you wish than to 
procure the flowers with the foliage still on the 
plants? It is one of the chief aims of the Orchid- 
grower to retain the foliage on this species and 
get it to flower in a satisfactory manner. The 
variety D. n. nobilius is a later flowering kind, 
and is also correspondingly late in commencing 
growth; it therefore is later in maturing its 
bulbs, and has to be kept under growing con- 
ditions long after the other varieties are 
removed to their resting quarters, where they 
may obtain the full benefit of strong light and 
airy conditions. The declining days which 
prevail later are not conducive to the hardening 
of the growth of the later-growing kinds, and 
although they may be induced to ripen, they do 
not shed their leaves to the extent that is found 
to be the case with the more forward varieties. 
As you state you do your plants satisfactorily 
so far as growth is concerned, we would advise 
your proceeding on the same system that you 
have found successful. No doubt the incon- 
venience of rebuilding has interfered with the 
plants to some extent, but they may be 
benefited by a season’s rest from flowering. 
You will probably get finer growths this season 
and a double lot of flowers next. D. thyrsi- 
florum flowers in May and June. This may be 
placed in a light position in the warm house 
and syringed overhead with rain-water when- 
ever the outside conditions permit. Syringe 
sufficiently early in the day to allow the 
moisture to dry up before the evening. LD. for- 
mosum flowers in the autumn months. It 
requires full light during the summer, an 
abundance also of heat and moisture during its 
season of growth. Your system of culture 
generally is quite right. 





we As many a) the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘*GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘¢STovE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS” or ‘‘ THE 
ENGLISH FLowER GARDEN” to the sender gj 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week's sssue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Recovery of price of articles sold by 
auction. — At an auction sale in these grounds 
(nurseries) a few months ago, a person bought some lots 
on the first day of the sale and paid for them. On the 
second day he bought more lots, and removed a part of 
them, together with the whole of the first day’s purchases ; 
but he paid for nothing he had purchased the second day, 
and some of the second day’s purchases still remain in the 
grounds, Oan payment for the whole of the purchases of 
the second day be enforced? Or only for such part as 
was actually removed ?—J. J. M. 

[Unless the conditions of the auction sale were 
something very unusual, payment for the whole 
of the purchases can be enforced, and it is im- 
material whether the whole or any part was 
actually removed, ‘The usual conditions of sale 
authorise the auctioneer to re-sell any lot not 
removed at the close of the sale and to recover 
the deficiency (if any) on the re-sale from the 
original purchaser. You should see the 
auctioneer as to this.—K, C, T.] 

A head gardener’s notice.—Will you kindly 
tell me to what notice a head gardener is legally entitled ? 
I have been in my situation nearly ten years, and there 
was no particular agreement, verbal or written, when I 
was engaged. I have now received a week’s notice to 
determine my service, but no reason is assigned. I have 
been ill fifteen days, and this, my employer says, gives 
him ground for his action.—Horranus. 

[You do not say whether you are engaged and 
paid by the week, or otherwise ; but, in the 
absence of any circumstances distinctly pointing 
to a weekly engagement, a month’s notice is 
necessary to determine the contract of service 
of a head gardener. The fact of your illness 
does not affect the notice—you are entitled to 
just the same notice, and no more, no matter 
whether you are well or ill.—K. C. T.] 

Renewable lease of lives, production of 
life.— When premises are let ona lease for lives renewable 
for ever, is the landlord or the tenant bound to prove the 
death of the life in question? My landlord is ejecting me 
and calling upon me to pay large renewal fines, without 
giving the date of the deaths. I thought the person 
receiving the fines was bound to furnish proof of the 
death.—M. O. W. 

[You are wrong. Subject, of course, to any 
special provisions or stipulations in the lease, 
the lessee may be required to show that the 
cestur qui vie is alive. For instance, if a person 
removes out of the country or absents himself 
from the realm for the space of seven years, he 
is deemed to be dead unless the contrary is 
distinctly proved. And when the remainder- 
man (or landlord) thinks proper he may once in 
every year obtain an order from the Court for 
production of the life to a person named in the 
order. This power is, perhaps, only exercised 
when fraud is suspected, but none the less it is 
the duty of the lessee to produce the life when 
required by order of the Court. You will know 
if any such order has been made, but if it has 
not, and the landlord or remainderman has not 
proved the death, he cannot eject you or enforce 
a fine. This answer must be read as being 
strictly subject’ to the terms of the lease and 
to the covenant for renewal, and I do not even 
go so far as to say the lease is renewable for 
ever, although such may be the case. You 
should at once consult a solicitor as to your posi- 
tion, and he will require to study the lease and 
its covenants very carefully indeed before he 
advises you. The reply I have given must 
only be taken as expressing the law generally, 
and reference must be had to the lease itself, 
If this question refers to a lease of land in Ire- 
land, the answer may be quite incorrect. Ido 
not comprehend the law of landlord and tenant 
in Jreland.—K. C, T.] 

Removal of galvanised iron roofing.—I 
occupy a fowl-house which formerly had a thatched roof. 
Seven years ago the thatch came off, and as my landlord 
refused to put it into repair I roofed it with galvanised 
iron sheets. I am quitting the premises on March 25th. 
Can I remove the roofing if the landlord refuses compen- 
sation? The sheets are bolted together, and are only 
nailed here and there to the woodwork. Iam under no 
agreement to repair.—W. 8. 

[Where roofing is affixed to a building of the 
landlord’s there is ordinarily no right on the 
part of the tenant to remove the roofing ; but 
trom your description it seems that the sheets 
are so lightly affixed to the building that it is 
evident that it was your intention to remove 
them at some future date. If this be so, I think 
you may remove the sheets ; but if legal pro- 
ceedings ensue, the onus of proving that the 
sheets were so affixed that it was evidently 
intended that they should be removable will be 
upon you, and it will not in the first instance 
be necessary for your landlord to prove the 
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contrary. You had better accept a small 
compensation (if such be offered) rather than 
suffer the risk and annoyance of an action which 
might result adversely to you. This question is 
answered on the assumption that you do not 
hold under an agreement of tenancy requiring 
you on the determination of the tenancy to give 
up possession of the premises together with all 
additions or improvements thereto, or words to 
a similar effect.—Mrp- Yorks. ] 

A trespass and fencing question.—I own 


and occupy some freehold property, and the owner of the 
adjoining property is bound to make a boundary fence, 


and he has done this, building a brick wall along a part of 


the distance, and along the remainder he has erected iron 
hurdles, the bars of which are about 4 inches apart. The 


tenant of his house has raised the ground about 18 inches 


above the level of my land, and the weight of the super- 


incumbent soil has caused the hurdles to give way at the 
top and project some 9 inches over my property, and his 
fowls scratch the ashes and refuse through some 2-inch 
mesh wire netting and through the hurdles, and have thus 
covered some 20 feet of my footway to a depth of about 
I have complained to the landlord about the 
nuisance caused and also to the tenant, but nothing hag 
What is my 


15 inches. 


been done, and the tenant only insults me. 
best course 7—Fow.L NUISANCE. 


[A trespass has been committed, for which 
you have an undoubted remedy by action in the 
county court ; but I should advise you to get a 
solicitor to write and make a formal complaint 
A lawyer’s letter has.a_won- 
derful effect on some people, and it is very 
probable that if your solicitor writes on your 
behalf the matter will be attended to, and you 
will be saved the worry and annoyance of an 
You may yourself, if you 


on your behalf. 


action at law. 
choose, push back the iron hurdles which over- 


hang your land, and if these fall that will be no 


concern of yours.—K. C. T.] 





BIRDS. 





Goldfinch (Hdith M. Negus).—You do not 


furnish any particulars as to the feeding and 


general treatment of this bird. The cause of 


death was a wasting disease of the liver, 


brought about, in all probability, by too high 


feeding, although, as a rule, Goldfinches may 
be allowed a greater variety of food than many 
other cage-birds, even a liberal allowance of 
Hemp-seed having no ill effect. 


function of digestion properly, and indigestion 
lays the foundation of many complaints. Again, 
these birds require to take a good deal of exer- 


cise, and should never be placed in a small 
Properly treated, Goldfinches survive 


cage. 
for many years in a state of captivity.—S. S. G. 


Nightingale (James Riley ).—These birds 


should be fed upon ants’-eggs, meal-worms, and 


‘German paste.” It is useless to give them 


seeds, for in their natural state Nightingales 


live almost exclusively on insects. The ants’- 
eggs can be obtained of any dealer in bird seeds, 
as can also ‘‘German paste.” 
packets of various sizes. Green food may be 
given occasionally and should consist of Let- 
tuce cut fine. Fresh water daily for drinking 
and bathing must not be forgotten. Very few 
birds of this species survive long in confine- 
ment, being very delicate. They may have as 
many ants’-eggs as they care to eat, and four or 
five meal-worms daily.—S. 8. G. 

Canary (Miss K. M. Power ).—The death 
of this bird was due to a wasting disease of the 
liver, which was in a very bad state, and quite 
incapable of discharging its natural functions in 
the system. So many diseases of cage-birds 
arise from errors in diet, and you having lost 
three of your Canaries in a similar manner 
would seem to show that you are not feeding 
them judiciously. You supply no information 
whatever as to what treatment your birds are 
receiving. In order to keep Canaries in health, 
plain diet, fresh air, without draughts, and a 
liberal supply of grit sand, are points to be 
carefully attended to. In an outdoor aviary 
these birds always enjoy the best health, and, 
in such a position, may safely partake freely of 
many seeds, such as Hemp, Flax, and Maw- 
seed, which would soon prove fatal when con- 
fined to a cage. Canary-seed should form the 
staple diet, to which may be added about a 
third part of the small summer Rape, with 
occasionally a little bruised Hemp. Inga-seed 


should be carefully avoided, the use of it being 


There was no 
sharp grit-sand in the gizzard, but only fine 
sand, and unless that organ is furnished with 
small stones it is not able to perform the 


Both are sold in 
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almost certain to bring about liver disease. 
Green food should be given daily in spring and | 
summer in small quantities. Sweets in any 
form are very injurious, rendering the bird 
sickly, spoiling its appetite, and causing difficult 
moulting.—S. 8. G. 





CORRESPONDENOH. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in | 
GaRDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Enitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London, Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLIsHER. The name and address of the sender are 4 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to I 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Tuberoses the second year (£. Venables).— 
Tuberoses cannot be depended upon to flower in a satis- 
factory manner the second season, our climate not being 
favourable for the development of flowering bulbs. 
Yours will in all probability throw up plenty of foliage, 
and perhaps a few weak spikes, but, generally speaking, 
by far the most satisfactory way with Taberoses is to 
throw them away after flowering and obtain freshly 
imported bulbs the next season. They may be bought at 
a very cheap rate. 


Sowing Poppy seeds (Kent).—You may treat 
the seeds as you propose, but as a guarantee that you 
cover evenly and thinly with the soil you had best rake 
the latter over afterwards, using the back—i.e., the flat— 
of the rake, not the teeth, for the purpose. One of the 
finest things for hot and sunny banks is the Nasturtium 
in variety. These are best dibbled in with a small pointed 
stick, and nothing we know provides such a wealth of 
greenery and blossoms for so prolonged a period. More- 
over, the cost is very little, and little attention is required 
afterwards, 


Schismatoglottis (7. M. A. Hatchard).—We do 
not know such a plant as Schismatoglottis Rochellini, 
and, judging by your description, should very much 
question if it is a Schismatoglottis at all. There are 
several epecies of Schismatoglottis, all of which are 
natives of the various islands of the Malayan Archipelago, 
and they need stove treatment for their full development, 
They form usually a tuft of spreading leaves, more or less 
heart-shaped, and in most instances variegated in some 
way, while the whitish flowers, which are borne on short 
spikes, are not at all conspicuous. They are in shape like 
those of an Arum ; indeed, the Schismatoglottis belongs to 
the order Aroidez. 


Azaleas after flowering (Beginner).—When 
your Azaleas have done flowering place them where they 
will be protected from frosts and cutting winds, for 
though naturally hardy they will suffer if fully exposed so 
soon after forcing. They will not need any fire-heat, but 
simply protection, till about the end of April or early in 
May, when they may be planted out in the garden, 
Unless very leggy we should not advise you to prune 
them, as in the open ground they will naturally branch 
out later on. Azaleas need a fairly moist soil for their 
development, and those that are planted out from pots 
will require to be watered occasionally—at least, the first 
season after being planted. 


Gloire de Dijon failing to develop its 
blossoms (4. B. M.).—This grand old Rose, so easy of 
culture, cannot be grown successfully unless its roots are 
working freely in good soil. If you had given us some 

articulars of your treatment, where the plant is growing, 
in border or in a pot, when planted or potted, and the 
treatment and temperature given, we could have helped 
you, but there is a loss of vigour somewhere, and we 
surmise it arises from the defective roots. Possibly the 
plant requires pruning. The small growths at the top of 
such plants usually burst into bud first, and rarely perfect 
their flowers, but if these had been cut away it would 
have compelled the better eyes lower down to start into 
growth. 


Callas failing (A. M. C. S., London).—The general 
treatment of your Callas seems to be correct ; indeed, such 
is proved by the fact that some of them have flowered 
well. Possibly those that refuse to open have been 
allowed to become too dry, for the Calla is essentially a 
moisture-loving subject, or did they get a little extra 
strong manure? Aphides or green-fly will quickly injure 
the flowers and arrest their development, and much the 
same may be said of the heavy, sulphur-laden fogs often 
experienced in the London district during the winter. All 
that you can do is to treat your plants as favourably as 
possible, and now, with the return of spring, the few 
undeveloped blossoms should open without a check. 


Bulbs from South Africa (Constant Reader ).— 
There is no occasion to plunge the bulbs, as in all prob- 
ability, in consequence of the forced and prolonged rest, 
some, if not all, will start promptly into growth. This 
applies more to the former, the last-named will not, 
perhaps, be so easily excited. The cold-frame, provided 
frost 1s kept at bay, will suit all, and with growth you 
may remove the plants to the greenhouse. At no time, 
however, will you require much warmth for the plants, an 4 
ordinary greenhouse temperature sufficing at any time. 7] 
If the Ornithogalum has a large bulb-it is quite probable 
it may remain dormant for many weeks and still keep 
quite sound. In such case you must only keep the soil 
just moist, not at all wet or sodden. 

Freesias after flowering (£. Venables), — 
Freesias will flower year after year in a perfectly satig- 
factory manner, provided they are carefully attended to. 
After flowering they must be watered as before, and kept 
in a good light position in the greenhouse till the leaves 
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commence to die off, when the water supply should be 
lessened, and when they are quite dormant it should be 
discontinued altogether, The pots may then be stood on 
a sunny shelf in the greenhouse or in some similar 
position till about the end of July, when they must be 
turned out and the bulbs sorted. The larger ones may be 
potted for flowering, six or eight in a 5-inch pot, or in any 
other way that you desire, while the smaller ones which 
are not likely to bloom may be put into store pots or pans 
to @row on for another season. If you desire a succession 
you need not turn out and pot all your bulbs at the same 
time, but at intervals of three weeks or a month. 


Creepers for small conservatory (i. D. 
Bessels).—For such a situation as you describe it is neces- 
sary for the climbers to be hardy, or nearly so, and of these 
, the choice is very limited. We think that a plant each of 
| the blue and white Passion-flower will suit you best, and 
, if good examples are obtained they will soon clothe the 
' yoof. They may be planted one at eachend in a large tub 
| or box, but whichever is used must have some holes bored 
| 
! 

} 









































































































































in the bottom for drainage, and on this should he placed 
a layer of broken flower-pots to carry off stagnant mois- 
ture, Before putting in the soil some thin turves should 
be laid on these broken crocks with the grassy side down- 
wards, as by so doing the drainage will remain in a good 
state for years. Given vigorous plants t> start with they 
may reasonably be expected to make good headway the 
first season. The blue Passion-flower is Passiflora cerulea, 
and the white, Passiflora Constance Elliot. A soil con- 
sisting of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould and a 
little rough sand will suit them well. 
Plants for border (V. M. Young).—You will need 
first to dig deeply and well manure the border, cutting 
| away all large roots as much as possible, This will relieve 
, the border for atime. Then you may plant at once such 
things as Iris germanica in variety, as these not only do 
well in poor soil, but thrive near trees and shrubs, 
Harpalium rigidum, Perennial Sunflowers, Gaillardias, 
single Pyrethrums in most open places, Perennial Corn- 
flowers in variety, Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), any 
Doronicums, Lupinus polyphyllus and albus, L. arboreus, 
lj Perennial and Sweet Peas, a selection of early Chrysan- 
themums, Asters, Sweet Sultans, white Perennial Mar- 
guerites or Leucanthomums, Achillea The Pearl, and such 
Lilies as tigrinum, croceum, dayuricum. Then in autumn 
you may plant some of the more plentiful Daffodils and 
Anemones in variety, which would afford beautiful 
flowers in early spring. You may also now plant such 
|| things as Gladiolus brenchleyensis and Hyacinthus candi- 
cans, and ifa little later, by reason of position, the flowers 
will scarcely be less valuable. You must treat them with 
a liberal hand. 


Herbaceous border (R. C. R.).—There is no 
better time for planting the majority of hardy perennials 
than the present, though a few kinds, as Ponies, Christ- 
mas Roses, are better for autumn planting. If these are 
included in your selection, it will depend on the soil and 

position, also locality, which you omit from your letter. 
) For such things as Irises, Pyrethrums, Potentillas, 

Phioxes, Sunflowers, Michaelmas Daisies, and the great 

army of hardy things, the early part of the year is a 

capital time, particularly if you take care to obtain good 

strong plants from the open ground. Some Lilies, if good 
and dry roots are obtainable, may also be planted now, 
{ but the majority of bulbous things are best planted in 
. autumn. Carnations may also now be planted, taking 
care to firm the soil about the neck of the plant that the 
wind cannot sway it to and fro. The Azaleas and I'erns 
1 may also be planted at once, and with the former no delay 
should ensue, as the growth will shortly begin. For these 
| you must prepare either a very sandy bed of soil, or mix 
leaf-mould and peat and sand very freely with the 
ordinary soil. A fine sandy and deep soil suits these best, 
the roots being numerous and very fine. For the hardy 
Ferns a rougher soil with a shady spot will do. 


: 
| 
Maimaison Carnations (G. P.),—The Malmaisons 
| are a very distinct class of Carnations, With the excep- 
| tion of Mme. A. Warocque, they can hardly be recom- 
j mended for winter flowering, though it is possible to have 
| them in bloom in February, or even at Christmas. Old 
| plants are the best for winter flowering, or if young 
plants, they must be those which were layered very early 
in the season and grown on under glass during the 
| 





summer. There are now several distinct shades of colour 
varying from pale flesh to crimson-scarlet, the prettiest of 
which is the bright flesh-pink. The Malmaisons require 
rather different treatment from the other winter-flowering 
Carnations. In the first place they should be propagated 
from layers instead of cuttings. Being of vigorous and 
| rather succulent growth, they require some care to keep 
{ them in a healthy condition. Although we have seen 
} good results from plants layered in the open ground, we 
find it is safer to have them in frames where they can be 
protected from heavy rains. For flowering the following 
winter it is only the early layers that can be depended 
upon, or it is perhaps better to rely on two-year-old 
plants. We also find that these Malmaison Carnations do 
better when grown in a rather light compost. Unless a 
very light fibrous loam can be had, some peat may be 
used with advantage ; the drainage should also be good. 


i Narrow border (Kent).—If you can so arrange that 
a good depth—say at least 2 feet deep—of loamy soil 
could be given, there is no reason why you may not grow 
quite a variety of things. If, as you say, the Anemone 
Rosca so well, other plants will do so with a little care. 
The baking of the soil is due rather to its consistence, and 
this may be modified by adding sand and leaf-soil or short 
stable-manure. For the spring you should grow Narcissi 
and Anemones, for later display some English and Spanish 
Irises, and still later a batch of Belladonna Lilies. In all 
| probability some of the old white Madonna Lilies would do 
| well also. Then such things as Antirrhinums, Shirley and 
other Poppies, obtainable from seeds, would make a 
‘ pretty array of colour. Alstreemeria aurea, too, is a good 
4 plant for such a place, and by securing the three kinds 
of Anemone japonica you would have a charming variety 
| in this alone. Any of the Clematises, particularly Jack- 
mani kinds, should be grown, and if a Rose, then try 
W. A. Richardson. Quite a variety of annuals would be 
at home in this warm spot, and if you care to perma- 
nently plant the blue African Lily (Agapanthus umbel- 
latus) you will in a year or two have a fine bit of autumn 
eolour in this alone. If you wish for shrubby plants, the 
white and yellow Broom and the Hydrangea are very 
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showy in their season. 
the bulbs now, and for this season we advise a mixture of 
quick-flowering things, 


moist and close soil of border A, you may grow herbaceous 
Ponies, Phloxes, Lily of the Valley, Montbretias, Tufted 
Pansies, perennial Lobelias, Narcissi, Alstr@merias, Lilium 
croceum, L. davuricum, lL, Martagon, L. tigrinum, Helle- 
borus niger vars., Lenten Roses, Hepaticas, Spirwas, 
Michaelmas Daisies, 
peltata, S. granulata plena, Ranunculus 
plena, and any of the Trollius. 
as Carnations, Pinks, Geums, Sweet Peas, perennial Peas, 
Delphiniums, 
Lupins, Statice, Rudbeckia purpurea, R. Newmanni, 
Primula cashmeriana, Polemonium Richardsoni, Gladiolus, 
Physalis Franchetti, Chelone barbata vars., Oriental and 
other Poppies, Lychnis viscaria plena, Asters, German or 
Flag Irises, Inula glandulosa, Heuchera sanguinea, and 
others. 
deep culture and manuring you should have little trouble. 
Some plants naturally take a year or so to establish, and 
the Narcissi you would not be able to plant before Sep- 
tember ensuing. 
well be filled with such annuals as Asters. 
perennials you could plant forthwith. 


term cool conservatory you mean a structure without any 
fire-heat whatever, your choice of climbers is not very 
extensive, though the blue (cerulea) and white (Constance 
Elliott) Passion-flowers should suit your purpose. 
the early months of the year you must depend for flowers 
upon hardy subjects, which under glass will naturally 
bloom a little earlier than they will out-of-doors. 
things as Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Lily of the Valley, 
and Spir#as, with a few shrubs such as Lilacs, hardy 
Azaleas, double-flowered Plum, and Spirea confusa, will 
help to form an attractive feature, while in the summer 
you can principally rely upon the many plants advertised 
for the purpose in the pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
In the autumn Chrysanthemums will yield a display for a 
time, but the absence of fire-heat will cause many of the 
blooms to damp. 
cannot do better than refer you to the answer to 
‘© J. W.T.,” page 21. 
trice Eugenie) is recommended, and other good climbers 
are Clematis indivisa, whose white starry flowers are 
borne in March, and Plumbago capensis, that preduces its 
pretty porcelain-blue flowers throughout the summer. 


Two good Roses for autumn flowering are Grace Darling 
and Souvenir de la Malmaison, the latter the more 
reliable and very handsome. 
flowering kinds are not numerous, though now and then, 
especially in large collections, some grand blossoms appear 
on many kinds. 
could plant Gladiolus in variety, and such Lilies as 
auratum, speciosum in variety, tigrinum Fortunei, etc. ; 
and, again, in front of these say half a dozen corms of 
Montbretia crocosmiwflora. 
3 feet, the Montbretia 2 feet. 
ground below with Tuberous Begonias and Tufted Pansies 
alternately you would really possess a charming bit of 
gardening in a small space. 
quite easy to grow, and you may still improve matters by 
planting a Clematis Jackmani or two to climb over the 
stonework of the bay. 
you may secure Gaillardias, Rudbeckia purpurea, R. 
Newmani, Aster acris, A. Amellus, A. levigatus, Hemero- 
callis flava, H. Thunbergi, Harpalium rigidum, Aquilegia 
in variety, such Poppies as nudicaule, miniatum, and the 
Shirley Poppies. 
valuable in a cut state. 
from seeds in many instances. 
earthern pipe would be Vitis inconstans, to climb up, or 
the Money Wort (Lysimachia pummularia), or ground Ivy 
(Glecoma hederacea variegata), to hang down. 
is a charming thing. 
advertising in our columns. 
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It is, however, too late to plant | seedling plants are still in their seed-pan or box, you 
should have them dibbled out, 2 inches apart, into other 
pans or boxes filled with good soil, and thus allowed to 
grow on in a frame until they are fully 6 inches or 
7 inches in height. Then they should be stout and 
sturdy to transplant with balls of soil to the open ground. 
Something depends on the variety as to when they will 
head in. Snowball does well in rows 18 inches apart. 
Soil should be well manured. 

Cropping a fowls’ run (New Reader).—Your 
old fowls’ run, if it be well and deeply dug, the soil being 
broken up and mixed with the surface, should do well for 
Onions, but it may be rather rich for Parsnips. Still, 
very much would depend on its condition. We should 
advise the application of a good heavy dressing of soot to 
the ground, to be well forked in after the first digging, 
before it is cropped. You may safely plant on it any 
variety of Potatoes, though doubtless a fairly early variety 
such as Beauty of Hebron would do best. You may also 
plant Cabbages and sow Peas, Broad and Dwarf French 
Beans, sown thinly, also Spinach and Cauliflowers. 
Where fowls have been running so long there may be some 
insect life in the old deposit, and that the soot dressing 
would help to destroy. You will find it will pay you well 
7 have the ground trenched 20 inches deep, if not too 
ate. 


Growing Mushrooms (Amateivr).—It seems very 
probable that the failure of your Mushroom crop after the 
first gathering was due to improper preparation of the 
dung. If you made up your bed whilst it was fresh, and 
did not turn and well mix it two or three times just then, 
the heat would be strong for a short time and soon die 
out. During the winter Mushroom-beds in houses are 
much helped to crop by keeping up artificial heat through 
hot-water piping. You do not say whether your house is 
so heated. When the spawn or mycelium has well run, 
should the bed become cold, then not only does growth 
cease, but the mycelium dies away. Generally, you seem 
to have made up your beds all right, but if you failed at 
the first to properly prepare the manure by turning, 
damping, and mixing, so as to well sweeten it and get it 
into a condition to furnish warmth for along time, then 
the cause of failure is evident. 


FRUIT. 


Outdoor Vines mildewed (Rf. and W. Roake).— 
It is more than probable your Grapes became mildewed 
last year through drought affecting the roots, for which 
a remedy suggests itseli—namely, give water copiously in 
dry weather. Sulphate of iron sprinkled on the ‘soil, 
} oz. to each square yard, and watered in at once, and the 
same quantity applied in three months’ time, will render 
the prospects of freedom from mildew better. A mulch- 
ing of manure, if the soil is of a light nature, would be 
beneficial, and both this and the iron sulphate need to 
extend over a fairly wide area, or probably the principal 
roots will not benefit nor the remedy have the desired 
effect. 


Seedling Damson (Damson).— Seedling fruit- 
trees invariably take some years before they come toa 
fruitful state, and though the time of waiting may seem 
to you along time, in reality it is not so. Five years 
certainly is not a long time to have waited, and you may 
have to wait more years yet ere you reap a reward for 
patience bestowed. The only aid you can give the tree is 
to keep the head free from undue crowding of lateral 
growth, give some lime to the soil, and wait patiently for 
a fruit harvest. Itis no unusual thing for trees purchased 
from a nursery to remain unfruitful for eight or ten years, 
and if this is true of grafted trees, it is not less likely to 
happen with seedlings. From these remarks you will see 
there is no need for undue anxiety. 


Apricots unsatisfactory (Pochin).—The crack- 
ing of your Apricots is no doubt due to poverty of the 
soil, and consequently debility of the trees ensues. 
Drought would be severely felt on your light gravelly 
soil, and a mulching for some distance around the trees 
would be a necessity to check the rapid evaporation which 
would arise in periods of summer weather. Grass from 
the mowing machine may be useful later, but a strawy 
manure, preferably that obtained from the cow-yard, 
would be advantageous. This should be, if possible, put 
on at once, so that its strength may be carried down to 
the roots by rain, and the residue would hold in suspense 
the winter’s rain and conserve it for the benefit of the 
trees and crops later, when the rainfall is light. Water 
regularly applied would be beneficial, but Apricots are 
grown, and very well, too, without the aid from water 
carrying, but on such land as yours an effort should be 
made early in winter to store up the natural soil moisture, 
which can be done as suggested. Stable-manure would 
do, but cow-manure lies closer together, and thus evapora- 
tion is less rapid. If necessary later in the summer, the 
addition of short Grass may be made to augment the 
strawy mulch. Some fresh soil incorporated into the 
border would be beneficial and encourage the formation 
of new roots. 


Starting Vines (Jn Haste).—When first starting, a 
night temperature of about 60 degs. will be sufficient until 
the Vines have begun to grow, raising the heat gradually 
until 70 degs. is reached, at the time the Vines are in 
bloom. When the Grapes have set, a lower temperature 
may be maintained until the stoning period has passed, 
when the rise of a few degrees may be allowed. For day 
temperature a rise of 5 degs. may be allowed by fire-heat 
in dull, cold weather, with 10.degs. or more if by sun-heat, 
up to 80 degs. or 90 degs. as the season advances. You 
ought to have given the roots a thorough soaking before 
starting the Vines. Two or three good soakings will 
suffice during the season, care being taken that the 
drainage is good, otherwise shanking, if the roots get into 
a water-logged soil, may follow. You will also have to see 
that the roots, which are close to the hot-water pipes, are 
kept well moistened, inattention to this at once causing 
an attack of red-spider. Moisture, too, in the atmosphere 
must also be attended to. When the Vines are first 
started they must be syringed two or three times a day, 
especially if the weather be bright and warm, doing this 
until the Vines come into bloom, when a drier atmosphere 
must be maintained. Do not syringe after the Grapes are 
formed. 

Vines starting unevenly (Perplexed).—lIt is 
unusual for established Vines to break in the manner 
suggested in your letter. Had you complained of the 


Plants for border (W. Clive, Lianda/').—In the 


Primulas in variety, Saxifraga 
aconitifolius 
In border B, such things 
Gaillardias, 


Hollyhocks, Pyrethrums, 


To these you could add many annuals, and with 


In the meantime their positions could 
All the 


Plants for cool-house (No name).—If by the 


For 


Such 


If your conservatory is heated we 


There one Passion-flower (Impera- 


Plants for small garden (R. Owen, Bangor ).— 
Realiy reliable autumn- 


For the corners of the bay window you 


The Lilies would grow nearly 
Then if you carpeted the 


All the plants named are 


If you desire other showy things 


All these are beautiful, and mostly 
They are easily grown, and raised 
A good plant for your 


The last 
All the plants can be had from firms 


Climbing Roses for stone wall near the 
sea (C. A. P.).—In reply to your queries, we should 
advise you (1) to have the border trenched, and at same 
time incorporate some well-rotted farmyard manure. If 
you are satisfied the soil is well drained there will be no 
need to provide this artificially, but as Tea and Hybrid 
Tea Roses prefer a well-drained soil, you would do well to 
be assured on this point. 2, It is best to prune climbing 
Roses of this description the first year rather hard—say 
to quite one-half their length when purchased. 3, The 
best time to plant is October and November, but it may 
be done now if the plants are watered a few times should 
dry weather supervene. 4, A distance of about 5 feet 
apart would be about right for climbers ; you would thus 
require about 14 plants. 5, The vigorous growers from 
your list are: Cheshunt Hybrid, Blairii No. 2, Mme. 
Alfred Carriere, Mme. Berard, Reine Olga de Wurtem- 
burg, Crimson Rambler, Réve d’Or, and Belle Lyonnaise. 
These would all be suitable, but they are not all Tea and 
Hybrid Teas. As you intend to plant a moderate grower 
between each pair of strong growers, the following from 
your list would be well suited: Gruss au Teplitz, Mme. 
Isaac Pereire, Chas Lawson, General Jacqueminot, Caro- 
line Kuster, Mme. Lambard, and Anna Ollivier. 7, The 
best individual bloom of the three kinds named—Réve 
d@’Or, Belle Lyonnaise, and Bouquet d’Or—is the last 
variety. 8, Do not use the wire if you can avoid it. The 
friction in such windy places is often very injurious to the 


growths. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Beech hedge in bad condition (W. C.).— 
Your Beech hedge seems to want some good short-manure 
forked in about the roots. No doubt the pollarded tree- 
roots close by eat up the soil, and give the young Beeches 
a poor chance. The Beech is quite hardy and not likely 
to suffer from exposure. 


VEGETABLES. 


Caulifiowers (/. M. G.).—When you ask as to ‘the 
proper size for Cauliflower plants to be transferred to the 
open ground, we presume you mean that the seed was 
sown in February. Cauliflower plants are necessarily 
somewhat tender, and should not be planted outdoors 
where to head in, except under handlights, until towards 
the end of April, and then on a warm border, If your 








































































































young ones we could have better understood, because 
these often break unevenly. Your treatment of the roots 
would not suggest a reason, but to us the mixture 
employed for dressing would raise a suspicion of danger, 
and there is not the need for so many ingredients with 
which to form a paint. If the buds become injured by 
the action of chemicals or insecticides they are often 
rendered blind. The fact of the young Vines breaking 
earlier than the old ones may not imply that anything 
serious has happened to the older ones. Young canes 
invariably break more quickly, whether growing in out- 
door or indoor borders, and when early forcing is resorted 
to year after year, Vines become very stubborn in starting, 
and often do this unevenly as youcomplain. If this is true 
of your case, you will probably find that the buds, now 
apparently dormant, will move soon. We have met with 
cases where fire-heat has been applied for weeks without 
any apparent result, and by changing the course of treat- 
ment this has been overcome. As you grow plants in your 
house all the year round, your Vines do not get the rest 
they need for forcing. For early starting the house should 
be thrown open wide some time before, so as to enforce a 
natural rest, and if slight frost is admitted, both rest and 
the prospect of starting into early growth are better 
assured. It does not follow because your Vines have 
responded fairly readily in the past that they will continue 
to do so always by forcing so early inthe year. Assuming 
that no injury has been done to the buds, this is the 
only suggestion we can offer for the trouble you complain 
of, and unless you can afford rest by cool treatment in late 
autumn and early winter, you will be almost sure to have 
similar troubles in the future if you attempt early forcing, 
because apparently they have reached the limit of their 
capacity for work without rest. 





SHORT REPLIES. 

Alfred J. Piclen — jaite impossible to say witl ot 
seeing the place. ._..ome local gardener to advise jou. 
——A Constant Subscriber.—Yes, Lime-trees would be far 
too large. Get some good flowering shrubs, including the 
Pyrus family. The Wistaria is a climbing plant. You 
cannot do better than make a hedge of young seedling 
Hollies.——_W. F'. Fisher.—Both the Peach and Rose- 
leaves have been attacked by mildew. Dust the leaves 
with sulphur, and be careful not to admit cold draughts 
of air, which have undoubtedly been the cause.—— 
T. W. H. C.—Not a garden question.——G. D. P.— 
Kindly make your query plainer. We do not understand 
to what disease you refer.— J. M.—See article on 
““Pegging down Roses,” in our issue of Sept. 22, 1900, 
p. 385, which can be had of the publisher, price 1}d.— 
C. W.—1, The best thing you can do is to well dress your 
Apple-trees with paraffin emulsion. 2, The Beech being a 
lover of dry soil, we should imagine the soil in some way 
has become waterlogged, and requires draining.——Old 
Bones.—We know of no machine of the kind you inquire 
about. Enterpen.—Bilbergia sp. Kindly send flowers. 
—F. A. R.—We fear you will have some difficulty in 
raising much heat, there being so much waste in the 
passage of the heat through the ash-pit. Cannot you get 
the gas burner put nearer the house, and so save all this 
waste of heat? HE. Thomas,—Any seedsmen will give 
you a mixture of Grassseed that will answer your purpose, 
and also the proper quantity required. Knowle.—We 
can only undertake to answer law questions when they 
refer to gardening.——Jnquirer.—Any plant nurseryman 
should be able to supply the Tropwolum you inquire 
about. Tropxolum tricolor flowers in the early summer. 
—C. T,. Turner.—Probably two varieties have been 
grafted in the first instance, or it may be a case of sport- 
ing, which is not at all uncommon in the Camellia. 
Thos. Joyce.—Write to Messrs. Jas. Veitch and Sons, 
The Nurseries, Chelsea, London, 8S.W.—R. Owen.— 
Your requirements are not clear. Please say if the plant 
is to be the only one the border is to contain, or whether 
you wish for an annual or perennial subject. Please also 
give the width of the border.—C. F’.—Fastening to the 
wallis better. Of course, if you give the wires a good 
coat of paint no harm will result, but otherwise you will 
find that the acid used in the galvanising kills the wood 
of the Peach-tree. See note in our issue of Feb. 16, p. 674, 
ve Sweet Pea supports.—J.—Chorozema sp. Should 
like to see fresher specimen.——Derwent.—Plant your 
Pansies out at once, allowing a foot between the lines 
and 6 inches between the plants in the lines. ——Kent.— 
Please give the size of the three beds to which you refer. 
——F, M. G.—The Paradise-stock, referred to as a stock 
for Apples, has very fibrous roots, and usually causes the 
trees to be dwarf habited. The nursery trade obtain 
their supplies chiefly from France. 

















Snowdrops in Ireland.—Will the writer of the 
article with this heading kindly send his name and 
address ? 


——————— 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the EpITor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time 


Names of plants.—H. R. Palimner.—Flowers too 
shrivelled to identify. Rose.—RKhododendron precox 
(R. davuricum x R. ciliatum). Constant Reaaer. 
Cypripedium villosum—very poor form. A. G.—Olivia 
(Imantophyllum) miniata, 

Names of fruit.—Rev. H. Salter.—Apple Warner's 
King. W. Peverell.—Apple Fearn’s Pippin. —— @, 
Hassell.—2, Not recognised. 


SECOND - HAND HERRING FISHING 


NETS (all mended), suitable for rotecting fruit-trees, 


&c. Prices on application MATTHEW, 22. Shore-s 0, 
Anstruther, Fife. or acd tes 


|] OOK !—Being removing, for Is. 6d. I will 
- send youa B »x Of Hardy Plants for present planting. 
Each lot will contain 100 plants in about 10 var., such as 
Oriental Poppies, Montbretias, S. Wiliams, Snapdragons, 
Helianthus, etc. Many worth 3d. each. No rubbish sent. 


Puease order at once, as when removed I cannot send at this 
price.—LEIGH, Florist, Broughton, Hants. 


QOLEUS, new and choice varieties, 12 rooted, 


named, 2s. 6d.; 24 var., 4s. Carr age paid.—G. 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. ‘ A tec tf 





























A TREAT FOR THE CHILDREN. 


WHEN children meet at birthday and other 
parties, the hostess is naturally anxious to pro- 
vide the most suitable and acceptable fare. 
Children do not require heavy meat food, yet 
they need variety, and the mother would do 
well to secure—among other appetising things— 
a supply of Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies. These 
excellent Jellies are refreshing and cooling and 
also nourishing. Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies 
are flavoured with ripe fruit juices, expressed by 
the firm themselves from the fresh fruit. Their 
sale and popularity are ever increasing. It is 
merit that does it all, the merit that takes pains 
to do the best. Children like Chivers’ Jellies— 
there is no doubt about that. Put it to the 
vote where they have been used and the ‘‘ Ayes” 








haveit unanimously. The Medical Press, after 
careful analysis, says. ‘‘ Chivers’ Jellies are to 
be commended for the delicacy of their flavour 
and for their absolute purity.” The Woman’s 
Signal gives this testimony: ‘‘ Chivers’ Jellies 
can be confidently recommended ; they are per- 
fectly pure, absolutely clear and pleasant to 
,00k at on the table, and the flavour is simply 
perfect.” A high-class Ccokery Teacher writes : 
“‘Your Jellies are almost daily on our table, 
and they are, without doubt, the best in the 
market.” 

Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and Table Jellies 
are sold by Grocers throughout the United 
Kingdom, Jnsist on being supplied with Chivers’. 
A free sample packet of Jelly will be forwarded 
on receipt of post-card. S. Chivers and Sons, 
Histon, Cambridge. 


A FREE GIFT. 
500 40-Ege Incubators. 

i Ladies and Gentlemen can _ greatly 

w=" increase their incomes by POULTRY 

BREEDING, thus converting 1d. eggs 

into shillingchickens, To encourage this 

industry we intend supplying each applicant during the next 


28 days with one of our 40-Egg Incul ators. Write for Free 
Gift Form to— 


THE POULTRY BREEDERS’ APPLIANCE CO. 


422, Kingsland-road, London, N.E. 


PEAT! PEAT!! PEAT!!! 


FPPS & CO. have now a large stock of first- 

class Brown Fibrous Peat ready for the coming season. 
Selected for Orchids and Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
Excellent Peat for Rhododendrons and outdoor purposes. 
Well-matured Oak and Beech Leaf Mould, Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Coarse and Fine Sand, Oocoa-nut-fibre, Charcoal, 
Sphagnum, &c., &. 


THE PEAT DEPOT, 
RING Woop FaAnNTsS 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—S. HARTLEY & ©O., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street. Windhill. Shipley. Yorkshire. 


ELARGONIUMS, Show and Regal, choicest 


kinds, from stock obtained direct from Messrs. Pearson 
and other noted raisers. 10 best named vars. for 53, free by 
return for cash. All strong, healthy young plants, from 
single pots. Remarkable for size and beauty of blossom.—— 
ee VICAR, M.A., F.R.AS., Everton Vicarage, Bawtry, 
otts 


EARSON’S. NEW ZONALS (Geraniums).— 
Selected from the 1900, ’99, 98, and ’97 issues. Strong, 
healthy young plants, from stock obtained direst from 
Messrs. Pearson, correctly named, packed separately in damp 
Moss. Remarkable for size and beauty of blossom. 10 vars. 


for 5s. 6d., free by return for cash—REV. VICAR, M.A., 
F.R.H.S., Everton Vicarage, Bawtry; Notts. 


MILAX.—Much used for decoration ; beauti- 
ful trails of green foliage; lasts three weeks cnt; makes 
very pretty basket-plant. Three bushy plants, packed box, 
Is, 4d., free —Miss WOODHOUSE. Swathling, Southampton. 


UMBRELLA PALM (Cyperus alternifolius).— 


~ Handsonie ornamental foliage plant, grand for rooms; 
willstand gas. Two cood plants from single pts, packed in 
box, Is. 4d, free. -WOODHOUSE, Swathling, Southampton. 
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RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR. 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, &c. 
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of its kind! Still the Best! 
ro 
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TREGGON & CO., BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o. 


Most economical and efficient, 
This apparatus has attained 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our own 
supervision. Before ordering 
elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu- 
lars, free by post. 
J. & W. WOOD, 
Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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ime 3 DUNS Bed ECT. 
THOS, W. ROBINSON, 
DENNIS IRONWORKS, 
Stourbridge. 











=qenceces OIL & CAS HEATING APPARATUS 
P. For Greenhouses. 


PROPACATORS 
all sizes. 
Illustrated Catalogues 
and Estimates I'ree. 
C. TOOPE(F. K.H.8 )& SON 
1, Stepney Sq., High St., 
Stepney, London, #. 

Telegraphic Address, 
“Toopes, London. 
Tele. No. 379 Eastern. 
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LADIES AVOID CHILLS 
By wearing our Charming 
KNITTED WOOL CAPES. 
From 2/9 each. They do not 
slip off like Shawls, nor 
dothey hinder the move- 
ment. Write to-day for 
2 Illustrated List. Men- 
tom) tion Gardening Mlus, 


KNITTED CORSET AND 


8, MANSFIELD-ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 





POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 

Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article, 
ls. Id. each; Ivory Handle Budding Knives, no 
better made, 1s. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade 
rd Waistcoat Pocket Knife, 1s. 1d. each; Corn Knives, 
a ls.; Workmen's Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen 
fe Blade, 1s. 1d. I‘he blades of all the above are made 


fa” from the very best English crucible cast steel. Post | 
free. 


J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 
Sheaf Island Works. SHEFFIELD. 


THE CONICAL BOILER 


is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Eco- 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservateries, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot burn 
~ hollow. Sole Makers— 

NEWSUM, DYSON, & CO., 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS, 


Prices and Testimonials on application. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, inthe following stues. 

















Wbyl0 i4by12 2Wby12 2byl4 20by18 
Mbyl0 Wby12 IWbyi4 Wtyl6 22by18 
Wby10 Ubyl2 I18by16 24byl6 24byi8 


100 feet boxes 100 feet boxes 3rds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. } 17/- 4ths, 21-oz. } 90/- 1/6 per box extra 
NOTE.—Glass cut to any size at slight aavance on above prices, 
inlarge or small quantities. Special Lines.—38 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 15s.; 21-oz., 183. per box. 
Is. extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb., 28.6d Paint, 4d. per lb, 
Put free on railin London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be insound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. All glassis carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices tod. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, $1, Moor-lane, London, 
E.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


ARDEN NETTING.—Tanned Waterproof, 
small mesh, strongest and best in the market; as 
supplied by us to the Royal Gardens, Sandringham, and all 
the leading estates. 200 yards, 8s. Any sizemade. Cheaper 
kinds kept. Lists and samples free.—SPASHEIT & CO., 
Net Manufacturers, Lowestott. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


*.* ARUM LILIES (RICHARDIA 
AXTHIOPICA). 


RICHARDIA ATHIOPICA, when well grown and 
healthy, is a noble plant, with its white flower- 
spathes rising above the broad arrow-shaped 
leaves. It is largely cultivated for market, the 
flowers lasting a long time in a cut state, while 
they havea stately appearance, and are useful for 
wreaths, etc. In the Scilly Isles the Arum Lily 
is successfully grown in the open air, but 
throughout England generally, and in Scotland, 
it is of course grown under glass, during its 
flowering period, at any rate, and for some time 
beforehand. There is usually a considerable 
blank in private gardens when the Chrysan- 
themums, which have during the autumn and 
winter moaths filled the greenhouses to over- 
flowing, come to be cut down, and if the Arum 
Lily be so managed that it begins to throw up its 
attractive flowers at this time, say in January, 
it would be much valued by every owner of a 
greenhouse. The same batch of plants may be 
had in bloom continuously from January till 
April. For the benefit of beginners I will 
suppose a plant to have been purchased now, 
and that it is a strong, healthy specimen in an 
8-inch or 10-inch pot. It should be placed in 
the greenhouse, well watered at the root with 
tepid water, and also syringed overhead. Occa- 
sional supplies of weak liquid-manure will be of 
great benefit. Continue this treatment, never 
permitting the leaves to flag from want of water, 
until May or June, according as the grower 
is situated in the north or the south, when 
the plant should be placed outside, in a 
sheltered spot, but fully exposed to the sun. 
If at all convenient to do so, it should be 
removed outside during the showery weather 
which usually occurs at this season. I do not 
advise giving water after removal from the 
greenhouse ; still, it is not desirable that the 
plant should flag and dry up in a few hours, as 
would, of course, happen if placed outside 
during a spell of bright sunny weather. If the 
foregoing hint be followed a natural drying up 
of the leaves, and also the roots to a certain 
extent, will take place. Under this treatment 
the plant will very soon appear, to the uniniti- 
ated, quite dead. This, of course, is exactly 
what is wanted in order to ensure the plant 
having a certain period of perfect rest, for on 
the proper resting of the plant will depend the 
continuous supply of bloom hereafter aimed at. 
DrvipING THE PLANTS.—No attention what- 
ever will now be required until signs of activity 
are observed in the shape of young leaves shoot- 
ing up. At this stage the plant is taken in hand 
and potted on, or divided up into single crowns, 
as the cultivator may decide. Suppose the 
grower is desirous of increasing his stock. His 
first proceeding will be to prepare a suitable 
mixture of soil for the repotting. This should 
consist of good fibrous loam, rough leaf-mould, 
and coarse river sand, with, if possible, old 
well-rotted cow-dung. The turf should be 
chopped or broken by hand into pieces 
of about the size of a hen’s egg. The leaf- 


mould must on no account be fine. It 
should be leafy and be passed through a 1-inch 
sieve. Leaf-mould which has reached the last 
stage of decomposition and become earthy is of 
no use, as it tends to bind rather than keep the 
soil in the pots open and sweet. Rather than 
use earthy leaf-mould I would recommend a 
small quantity of horse-droppings. With the 
prepared turf predominant, the foregoing in- 
gredients should be thoroughly mixed so as to 
form a nice sharp mixture of soil, which will, 
when in the pots, freely permit the necessary 
abundant supplies of water to pass, while being 
at the same time sufliciently retentive to give 
the roots time to absorb sufficient moisture for 
their wants without the necessity for too 
frequent supplies, a state of matters which is 
ruinous to the welfare of plants generally and 
particularly to Arum Lilies. The compost being 
ready the plant is shaken out. Any old foliage 
that remains is cleared away from the crowns, 
which, if a strong plant, will be found to number 
six or eight. Separate these crowns with the 
aid of a knife, then tear them asunder with the 
hands alone. Remove with the knife all 
damaged portions of roots and shorten all long 
and straggling roots. Six-inch pots are very 
suitable for such crowns. Over the drainage 
place some of the roughest portions of the com- 
post ; allow half an inch or so for water when 
the crown has been potted. When all are 
potted place them again in a nicely-sheltered 
sunny spot, such as at the base of a wall facing 
the south, and if the weather be dry give a 
thorough watering with a rosed watering: pot. 
Should the autumn be wet, scarcely any water 
will be required so long as they remain outside, 
but if dry, water only when the pots ring on 
being tapped with the knuckles. Ina sheltered 
spot, as advised, 2 degs. or 3 degs. of frost will 
not injuriously affect them. 

INDOOR TREATMENT.—-As soon as sharp frosts 
may be apprehended remove the plants to a cool, 
airy house, where they can receive plenty of 
light and all possible sunshine. A vinery 
where the leaves have fallen is just the place 
most suitable at this time. Under these condi- 
tions the plants will make rapid progress, care 
being taken that they do not suffer from want 
of water, and also that if green-fly appears they 
receive. a gentle fumigation or vaporising. 
When January arrives they should be afforded 
a somewhat higher temperature than is found in 
a resting vinery. By this time the Chrysanthe- 
mums will be pretty well over, and the Lilies 
will be welcome to fill their vacant places in the 
greenhouse. From now onward, until they are 
again placed outside, the cultivator must antici- 
pate their every want, else a full crop of flowers 
need not be expected. The temperature will 
gradually increase as the year advances, but it 
should never be permitted to much exceed 
70 degs., nor fall lower than 40 degs. The 
lowest point should only be reached in the early 
mornings, but at the same time it should be 
brought about with regularity, more especially 
during bright weather, because a lowering of the 
temperature at this time of the day tends to 
recuperate the plants after the trying effects of 
harsh spring sunshine. Shading should only be 
resorted to when it is seen that the foliage is 
suffering from the fiercest sunshine, and when 


the utmost safe ventilation does not prevent the 
temperature rising above the highest point 
previously mentioned. More water will be 
required as the days lengthen, and, when the 
pots are known to be filled with roots, liquid- 
manure every second day, and once a week 
a slight dressing of some good chemical 
manure should be given. Arum Lilies are 
gross feeders, and must have continual 
manurial stimulants to keep up the flower- 
spathes. Provided all the foregoing direc- 
tions have been followed, flowers will be 
produced over two or three months. With the 
advent of May or June again the plants will be 
placed outside, as was done with the single 
specimen the previous summer. Growth reminds 
the cultivator that their season of rest is over, 
and he must decide whether he will still further 
increase his stock or grow on the plants h» 
already has. 

GROWING ON THE OLD PLANTS.—As many 
clean and dry 9-inch pots as there are plants 
must be prepared by being carefully drained as 
previously directed. The potting soil as recom- 
mended will also be in readiness. Now take the 
Lilies in the G-inch pots, and after removing the 
drainage which will be found adhering amongst 
the roots, loosen the roots ag much as possible 
and trim them somewhat with a knife, then pot 
each plant carefully, as before. Exactly the 
same treatment as they received the previous 
year will be again required, and, as a reward for 
unremitting attention to their wants, there will 
be this season a much greater quantity of bloom. 
Always working on the same lines, when the 
potting time again arrives they will require a 
shift into pots again, 3 inches larger. This 
stage in the plants’ existence I consider a most 
important one, because if they are potted with 
the best and most lasting turf, and other rich. 
helpful ingredients, such as pone-meal and wood- 
ashes, in addition to the manures already indi- 
cated, they will bloom abundantly from January 
to April for three successive seasons without re- 
potting at the usual time. Therefore, when 
shifting the plants into 12-inch pots pay strict 
attention to all details, and leave nothing 
undone that is likely, from previous experience, 
to be conducive to the welfare of the plants 
during the subsequent seasons. 

Well grown Arum Lilies in 12-inch pots make 
handsome specimens, their foliage reaching a 
height of 4 feet, and requiring a few stakes for 
support. Abundant supplies of water must be 
given these large plants during the growing 
period, with liquid-manure, and top dressings 
of chemical manures as a variation of food. 
They must also have frequent overhead water- 
ings, and the paths should be kept moist in order 
to maintain a growing atmosphere and at the 
same time keep insect pests in check. Thrip is 
troublesome in a dry atmosphere, but, as a rule, 
it only begins when the plants are almost 
exhausted and ready to go to rest. ‘The 
vaporiser keeps it in check. After three years, 
or, rather, seasons, of growth, with always, of 
course, the perfect rest, I would advise that the 
plant be overhauled. Some cultivators may 
wish to have still larger specimens in 16 inch 
pots for the decoration of large conservatories 
or for exhibition, and for such as wish to grow 
them on to this size I would recommend that 
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the 12-inch plants be carefully transferred to 
16-inch pots, first loosening out the roots as 
much as possible and potting pretty firmly with 
arammer. They will flower most abundantly in 
these pots for a lengthened period, provided 
they receive, when pot-bound, manurial stimu- 
lants unsparingly, but carefully, for, although 
gross feeders, the roots are fleshy and easily 
ruined by too strong doses. They must always 
get their annual rest, just as when they were 
smaller and younger plants, and on this account 
I do not favour larger pots than 12 inches, 
almost solely on account of their unwieldiness 
and the subsequent difficulty of moviny them 
easily about from place to place, as this system 
of culture necessitates. It is a good plan to 
have a batch of plants coming on to take the 
place of plants in 12-inch pots as they become 
exhausted, and thus keep up a continuous 
supply of strong flowering plants. 
Vormiston Towers, Biggar. Wm. Lusmir. 


collar of the plant, leaving the actual roots in 
a little cavity which the subsequent watering 
will not always fill up. After the seedlings 
have been pricked out additional care in 
shading is necessary till the roots take hold of 
the fresh soil. 





THE CINERARIA. 


May is the best time to sow if the plants are 
to bloom early in the ensuing year, as the 
Cineraria must have a long season of growth. 
Select pans or wide-mouthed pots, affording 
plenty of drainage, and using a gritty soil, 
which should consist of two parts light loam, 
one part well-rotted leaf-mould, and one part 
road-grit, which I find is more open in texture 
than sand. Sow the seed thinly, and cover 
lightly with fine soil. Place the pots in about 
60 degs., with a sheet of glass over each to 
check evaporation. Let the seedlings be well 
up, then remove to a cold-frame, keeping close 
for a day or two to get over the change of tem- 
perature. When the plants are large enough to 
handle comfortably, they may be potted off 
singly into 60-sized pots, using compost as 
before. I prefer watering the plants with a 
rose overhead to supplying each plant sepa- 
rately, of course not getting the soil too wet, as 
the plants are liable to damp off. Place on a 
bed of ashes to keep the roots cool, which is an 
essential point in all stages of the plant’s 
growth. Keep the frame well shaded from 
strong sunshine, which is the best preventive 
against green-fly, to which the plants are very 
subject. Sometimes the leaf-maggot will attack 
the leaves. This is best pinched between the 
finger and thumb, or the leaf removed and 
burnt if very bad. When the pots are full of 
roots, which will soon be detected, the plants 
should have a shift into 48-sized pots, this time 
adding a sprinkling of soot to the soil, treating 
as before. They will make good progress in 
these pots, and when ready should be trans- 
ferred to 8-inch pots, in which size we geta 
good specimen, the leaves covering the whole of 
the pot’s surface, and of a deep, healthy colour. 
The plants should be carefully watched as the 
days get shorter and sunless, when they must 
be removed to a cool-housg, using only enough 
fire-heat to expel frost and damp. In the dull, 
dark days of December they must be carefully 
watered. If green-fly shows itself, fumigate 
the house, and wash off with clear water. 
About the end of January the plants will begin 
to show a decided improvement, starting into 
fresh life, as it were. They are also better at 
this stage on a cool bottom. Never subject 
Cinerarias to a dry, hot temperature. Syringe 
the plants often, as this keeps them hea!thy and 
clean. The flowers are a long time in developing, 
and are rather misleading. Feed the plants 
with some artificial manure twice a week, with 
the alternative of svot-water or other liquid- 
manure. Seedlings are preferable to suckers 
from the roots of the old plants. 
R. Noreury. 


SOWING SMALL SEEDS. 


Ir is no uncommon thing to see failures, among 
the very minute seeds, examples of which are 
to ba found in the tuberous Begonia, Gloxinia, 
Tyda, and Streptocarpus. Many failures 
with such as these arise from their being too 
heavily covered when sown. For such seeds 
pots 5 inches in diameter will be found a con- 
venient size, and they should be perfectly clean 
and then be half filled with broken crocks for 
drainage, over which a little Moss or rough soil 
must be placed. The compost for seed-sowing 
may consist of about equal parts of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a liberal amount of sand. If 
the whole is passed though a sieve with a quar- 
ter of an inch mesh, it will greatly facilitate the 
pricking off of the young seedlings when they 
are sufficiently advanced. This prepared com- 
post should be put into the pots, pressed down 
moderately firm and made quite level, leaving 
the surface of it about half-an-inch below the 
rim of the pot. Thena thorough watering must 
be given by means of a fine rose, and when the 
soilis still wet is a very suitable time to sow 
the seed, waich will at once adhere to the mois- 
tened surface. The seed should be sown thinly 
and care taken to distribute it as regularly as 
possible, for once on the soil it cannot be dis- 
turbed. The only covering needed will be a 
pane of glass laid on the pot, which will retain 
the moisture for some time, so that very little 
watering will be needed before the young plants 
put in an appearance. At the same time they 
must not be allowed to become too dry, as 
drought soon proves fatal to the germinating 
seeds. If placed in a structure where the tem- 
perature is maintained at from 70 degs. to 
80 degs., the seed will soon germinate, and 
directly this takes place a little air should be 
given, while ina day or two the glass may be 
altogether removed. The young plants being in 
this stage very delicate should be carefully 
shaded during bright sunshine, while a sharp 
lo>k-out must be kwpt in order that if the seed- 
linzs show any sign of damping off means must 
be at once taken to arrest it. This is usually 
accomplished by 

PRICKING OFF the young plants into other pots, 
an operation that requires considerable care. 
The pots should be prepared as for the seed 
sowing, except that the surface of the soil need 
not be quite so far below the rim of the pot. 
For very minute seedlings the operation of 
pri:king them off will be facilitated if the top 
layer of soil to the depth of a quarter of an inch 
or 8) is passed through a sieve even finer than a 
quarter ofaninch mesh. The pots having been 
prepared and watered through a fine rose in order 
tosettle the soil, will be, after they havedrained a 
little, ready for pricking off the young plants 
This operation requires great care, and the first 
essential is a fine-pointed dibber made of Box or 
some other equally hard wood, as the hole 
made is much cleaner than if the dibber 
is formed of any soft wood. In making a 
hole for the reception of the seedling the dibber 
should be held perfectly upright, then the 
young plant put into position, and the soil 
closed around the roots by inserting the dibber 
exactly as before, but at a little distance from 
the plant, when a slight pressure towards this 
latter will thoroughly close the earth around it. 
A little practice will soon show the best way of 
carrying this out. Sufficient attention is not 
always bestowed upon this, for often the hole is 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cutting down Azaleas —I bought some indoor 
Azaleas this autumn. I| planted them-in peat, and they 
have bloomed grandly. They are now covered with young 
shoots. I want to preserve the even bush form they now 
have. Howcan this be done? I notice that after a few 
seasons they get an ugly shape and do not bloom so well. 
Ought they to be cut intoshape? My friends tell me they 
cannot be grown like that in England, but that I must buy 
new ones continually.—M. N. Acton. 

[You can cut them into shape immediately 
they ‘have fiaished flowering, putting them 
afterwards into a forcing-house to encourage 
growth, finally hardening off and standing in 
the open air during the summer. They will 
bloom in the following spring fairly well, and 
will improve as time goes on ] 


Blue Primroses under glass.—These, 
I find, are very useful for early blooming in cold 
houses or frames. I can strongly recommend 
them for this purpose, having grown them thus 
for three years. They are usetul when grown 
in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, and in full bloom to 
bring into the dwelling house and place in a 
window or any light place. Another way to 
enjoy them is to grow them in boxes if the 
blooms are wanted for catting, although I 
consider thei: be wty is} est seen when growing, 


made and the plant dropped in to the proper 
depth, then the dibber is held in a slanting 
position, and the soil closed up around the 
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I find the plants begin to bloom before Christ- 
mas, and in the middle of February they are a 
mass of bloom in a cold frame. Sow seed every 
year in February in a pan, placing it in a close 
frame. When large enough prick them out, and 
at midsummer pot or box them, growing in 
shade during the hot weather.—J. Crook. 
[Flowers large and rich in colour.—Ep. | 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. —Stock 
plants of this should be selected from those that 
were either propagated from leaves or from 
early-struck cuttings. These always break 
freely from the base, and it is from short 
cuttings that the best plants are obtained. It 
is better not to cut the plants back or stop them 
until February, for if stopped early the young 
shoots will come into bloom as soon as they 
start. Many growers give this Begonia too 
much heat. When grown well exposed to the 
light with plenty of air the flowers are brighter 
in eolour and of better substance. —H. 


Jasminum gracillimum.—tThis beau- 
tiful Jasmine can either be grown as a bushy 
plant or asa climber. It does best in the stove 
although it does not require so much heat as 
miny plants grown therein. In a greenhouse 
temperature, neither the growth nor the free- 
dom of flowering is so good as, say, in a cool 
stove. It will bear pruning so as to retain the 
bushy habit, or it can be trained upon the roof 
or against a wall. Too much shade is prejudi- 
cial to freedom of flower, as the wood should be 
well ripened. It is a plant to which the white 
scale is partial ; this troublesome insect should 
therefore be well looked after. 


Spirea astilboides Silver Sheaf.— 
This is a very pretty and distinct variety, 
having leng spikes of fresh pink flowers. It 
has hardly enough colour in it, perhaps, but it 
may prove the progenitor of a yet better variety. 
I have never been able to do well with imported 
clumps of Spirza palmata. English grown 
clumps always make much larger foliage and 
give better heads of bloom. Spires multiflora 
compacta finds more favour than the older 
variety (japonica), but for very early forcing the 
foliage is not so good. Spirza astilboides 
floribunda makes grand foliage, and has fine 
heads of bloom, but the rather powerful scent 
is objected to by some.—H. 


Pelargonium King of Denmark.— 
Among varieties of recent date very few have 
made such rapid strides in public favour as 
this. It is just as good in gentle heat at Christ- 
mas as it is at midsummer, and the cheerful 
salmon-pink colouring of its massive trusses of 
bloom makes it one of the most eagerly sought 
after. Although it is a true Zonal, the foliage 
is very handsome, for it is especialiy strong, 
and the zone is very d stinctly marked. The 
edges of the leaves are prettily fringed. This 
isa good time to propagate, for every cutting 
is almost certain to make a fine plant, and the 
cut-down old plants, if shaken out and 
repotted, will soon develop iato fine dwarf 
bushes.—J. G., Gosport. 


Selaginella.—It is as a pot plant for 
edging conservatory stages or groups that I 
wish to now call attention to this, as this is the 
best time for increasing the stock. Any 
gardener who has much room or conservatory 
decoration to do in summer should now start a 
few dozen pots, so that they may be well filled 
by the time they are required. Get some finely 
sifted soil, with plenty of sharp sand in it, and 
taking some 3-inch and 4-inch pots proceed to 
dibble in over the surface about a dozen nice 
short pieces. Water freely to settle the soil 
around them, and set the pots in a partially 
shaded place in the fernery, where they will 
quickly develop dense heads of green. If kept 
in cool and damp quarters they last a long 
time. Directly they begin to fail throw them 
away and start a fresh batch.—J. G., Gosport. 


Scented-leaved Pelargoniums in 
pots.—Almost everyone has a liking for these. 
Many years ago they were more cultivated than 
now, and it is pleasant to notice their culture is 
being more taken up within the last few years. 
Daring the past season fine specimens have been 
exhibited in London, and recently I saw huge 
bushes in a private garden near London in grand 
condition. These scented-leaved Pelargoniums 
can be used in many ways. Few things are 
more useful to mix with cut flowers, especially 
for buttonholes, bouquets, etc., and are sure to 
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be appreciated. The leaves are far more 
durable for such work than Fern fronds, and 
when cut and arranged in vases for house 
embellishment they are very lasting. They are 
also useful grown in 6-inch, 7-inch, and 8-inch 
pots for placing in vases in rooms. [am using 
them this winter with good results in this way. 
The Oak-leaved, Pheasant’s-foot, and several 
other kinds, owing to their light, loose-looking 
jeafage, are ornamental, although not in flower. 
I strike the cuttings in March, potting them on 
as needed, growing them in the open during the 
summer and placing in a cold, airy house when 
frost comes on. In this way they are hard and 
stand well.—J, Crook. 

Striking Tree -Carnations. — The 
present is a good time to put in a batch of 
Tree-Carnations, and, if another batch is put‘in 
in March, a supply of flowers may be had from 
the end of October till April. The cuttings 
root best in a bottom-heat of 75 degs. or 
80 degs., and a top-heat of 60 degs., and a 
frame on a mild, hot bed of leaves is perhaps 
the best place for them. They may be struck 
in a Cucumber or Melon-house ; but these, as a 





Flowers of the White Mallow in a vase. 


rule, are too hot and moist, and the cuttings 
are liable to damp off. Clean, healthy cuttings 
will alone succeed, and these should consist of 
Make a slight slit in the 
base of each cutting, and insert them firmly in 
34-inch pots in a mixture of equal parts sifted 
loamy soil and leaf-mould and sand. Sprinkle 
them, and plunge the pots to the rim in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or similar material, lightly syringing 
but 
avoiding saturation. If not ina frame, cover the 
cuttings with a handlight, removing the top 
and wiping it every morning with a dry cloth 
Shade from 
hot sun, and, when rooted, give a little air, 
increasing it daily, and ten days later remove 
the plants to a warm greenhouse preparatory 
to potting them off. The best varieties are 
and William 
Robinson, red; La Neige and Uncle John, 
white ; Reginald Godfrey, Miss Joliffe, Mme. 
With care, 
the cuttings may be struck in a warm green- 


stout side growths. 


them occasionally to prevent flagging, 


to remove condensed moisture. 


Alegatiére, Winter Cheer, 


Terese Franco, and Mistral, pink. 


house. —N. 


Lantanas.—These are comparatively little 
known, but once they were popular as green- 
lants, and as such provided a show of 
Especially is this 


house 
bloom for months at a time. 
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whose decorative qualities render them desira- 
ble, are the handsome annual Lavatera trimes- 
tris, in its three colours of pink, white, and 
crimson, an illustration of the cut flowers of 
which appeared but lately in the pages of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED; Malva Munroana, 
with it rosy-pink blooms ; and Malva lateritia, 
one of the lovliest of our garden flowers, with 


true of old specimens. There is an advantage 
sometimes in keeping old plants, as in a warm 
house they afford bloom at intervals during the 
winter. It is, however, somewhat strange, con- 
sidering how free-blooming Lantanas are, that 
so few should grow them under glass, and even 
outdoors in summer they are almost entirely lost 


sight of. Old plants will furnish cuttings just 
now, which can be rooted readily in heat, and, | petals of faint salmon-pink set off by inner 
if potted on and treated like Fuchsias, will form markings of rich carmine. S. W. F. 





nice plants for flowering in July. They are 
varied in colour and easy to grow, and are 
worthy of more attention being given to them. 
—A TowNSMAN. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


Burs IN THE CONSERVATORY.—This structure 
should now be gay, the bulbs (amongst other 
things) being the leading feature. Forced flowers 
of all kinds are very popular, but none, perhaps, 
are more deservedly so than bulbs. There is 
now such a choice, too, of these, consisting of 
varieties which are so amenable to early forcing. 
What a change has come over the culture of 
Narcissi since the advent of the finer forms of 
the Daffodil! No better flowers for use either 
for cutting or as pot plants have been brought 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE WHITE MALLOW. 


Tne Mallow family provides us with many sut- 
jects valuable as plants for the herbaceous 
border or for affording bloom suitable for 
indoor decoration. The white form of Malva 





moschata, pourtrayed in the accompanying 
illustration, is an excellent perennial well 























































into notice for many years than the more showy 

Daffodils. When once their forcing is under- 

stood, then the only difficulty in the way is 

removed, Time must be given for root-action ; 

therefore if not potted in good time, it is useless 

to look for good results. My plan is to force 

very steadily at first, the bulbs being grown in 

boxes specially for cutting at this season ; the 

earliest of these were stood upon bricks placed 

upon the hot-water pipes in a house where there 

was top and bottom air night and day, even 

when frosty outside. Under this plan they 

came on in a most satisfactory manner without 

the foliage getting too much of a start of the 

flower-spikes. Another fine bulb for early 
forcing is the pure white form of Narcissus 
Grand Monarque. It is as great an advance 
upon Snowflake as this latter is upon the old 
Paper-white ; the type (Grand Monarque) is also 
excellent for early flowering. One of the best 
red Tulips now in flower by forcing is Vermilion 
Brilliant ; it is reliable and lasts well, having 
what is most essential—large bold flowers, sup- 
ported well above the foliage upon stout foot- 
stalks. Without anything else in the way of 
bulbs just now, what a beautiful combination 
the foregoing will give. But then there are the 
Roman Hyacinths, ever useful, as well as the 
straw-coloured French Hyacinths, which either 
in combination with or succession to the Roman 
are a decided acquisition. Of blue Hyacinths, 
one of the best at the present time is Argus, 
a deep blue, with a distinct white eye and 
a long spike ; Baron van Tayll, a bright blue, 
with a bold spike; and Grand Vedette, an 
azure blue, very reliable as an early variety, are 
also excellent kinds. Of the pure white kinds, 
Grand Vedette is the best thus early; of the 
rose-coloured, Gigantea is always attractive by 
reason of its massive spikes; and of the pinks, 
Norma with its fine large bells is one of the best. 
The foregoing are all single varieties, the only 
double kind well-suited to early flowering being 
La Tour d’Auvergne. The foregoing will for 
the present give sufficient variety. To the 
Tulips, however, might be added the Tournesols 
(red and yellow and the golden-yellow varieties) 
as the best of the doubles, and Canary Bird, a 
rich clear yellow, with Le Matelas, white, with 
a flush of rose upon each petal. 

Turning to other bulbs, there are the Lache- 
nalias, which if not already actually in flower 
will in most cases be sufficiently advanced to be 
attractive. Forced Lilies of the Valley are 
invariably appreciated, but it is not advisable to 
use them freely in the conservatory just yet. 
The present supply is mainly had from single 
crowns; these being forced into flower in a high 
and moist temperature do not last so well in a 
cool house when fully expanded ; hence the 
result is in a measure disappointing. A few 
weeks later on the clumps of this Lily will be 
easily had in good condition ; these will last 
much better owing to their having a far larger 
amount of roots from which to draw nourish- 
ment, not having lost these in the process of 
sorting and disintegration to secure the promi- 
nent crowns. Forced Lilies of the Valley are 
always welcome, but the earlier ones will keep 
better when cut than they will upon the plants. 
In this way and as an occasional pot plant with 
a good surfacing of Moss they can be used in 
the house, 

Balbs as they go out of 


worthy of a place in the mixed border, or of a 
space in the reserve garden, where it may pro- 
duce its flower-shoots for providing cut bloom 
for the house. Although its specific name 
iadicates a possession of Musk-like perfume, its 
scent is by no means powerful, and ranks as a 
very secondary consideration to the highly 
ornamental qualities of its snowy blossoms, 
which are borne in profusion throughout the 
summer. These blossoms, in common with 
those of others of the Mallow family, have the 
merit of expanding after the bloom-sprays are 
placed in water and of remaining in beauty for 
several days. The plant is perfectly hardy and 
is easily raised from seed, the best results being 
obtained when the seed is sown where the plants 
are to remain, as, on account of its long, fleshy 
tap-root the plant is impatient of disturbance. 
It needs no protection during the winter, as do 
so many of the occupants of our borders, but 
passes through severe and prolonged frosts 
unharmed. It is a good drought resister, and 
given a fairly open position in fair soil will 
bloom from midsummer weil into the autumn, 

rowing to a height of from 2 feet to 23 feet. 
Seed should be sown as soon as ripe in August 
or September, or the plant may be propagat«d 


by division. Other species of the Mallow rae, flower should in all 
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reliable cases be preserved for outdoor planting. 
Roman Hyacinths cannot be depended on, nor 
can the earliest of the Narcissi, as the Paper- 
white, but the rest, Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Daffodils, should all be turned to the best 
account for any available spot outside, being 
planted as soon as the frosts are over, 


eee 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


DISCARDING OLD VARIETIES. 


‘‘Tr you intend growing Chrysanthemums for 
show and mean to be in the swim, you will have 
to cultivate a certain number of novelties or else 
you will stand little chance; but if you want 
blooms for cutting for yourself, stick mostly to 
old and proved sorts.” This information was 
given to me years ago, when the flower was fast 
gaining popularity, by an exhibitor, and a suc- 
cessful one, too. I was not long in finding out 
for myself that it was only too true, for in most 
of the first prize stands it was the latest variety 
that people wanted to see, and the smaller sized 
blooms, though decidedly pretty, were soon 
passed over. As one who was tempted in those 
days to procure, whenever I could, some of the 
novelties offered for sale, I admit, looking at 
them after the lapse of years, that in most cases 
it was the one question of size that actuated 
very many people, whilst other good qualities of 
older sorts were not recognised ; but what have 
events proved? That the novelties remained ? 
No, for except in rare cases, a few seasons saw 
them replaced by other novelties, and when 
several years had elapsed their names were 
often omitted from the lists gent out by chief 
growers. What obtained fifteen years ago in 
respect to the growing of Chrysanthemums does 
so largely to-day, and some of the old varieties, 
whose chief value is their great decorative 
qualities, seem likely ere long to be entirely 
obliterated, and it rests as much with the 
amateur as with the committees of the various 
societies to say whether any encouragement is 
to be given for the growing of older sorts. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Molyneux, in a 
contemporary a few months ago, speaking of the 
Chrysanthemum, said :— 


‘The present rage is for large blooms, ‘This 
is quite right when quality is also taken into 
consideration. This dominating feature must, 
however, be augmented by excellence of culture, 
form, and grace, with substance of petal. Few 
societies give sufficient encouragement to the 
varieties known as ‘decoratives,’ those not large 
enough to be admitted to the exhibition arena. 
What can be more handsome, interesting, and 
useful than masses of such varieties as Source 
d@’Or and its sport Lizzie Adcock, Roi des 
Precoces, Lady Selborne,.ete,.'*; f.1.+All are 
beautiful when properly taken in hand, and 
should be encouraged for their usefulness,” 

With this evidence in view one is not sur- 
prised to learn that growers of Chrysanthemums 
for show, who see little, if anything, in *‘ decora- 
tives,” begrudge the timeand room required for 
the early-flowering sorts, or, if they grow them 
at all, relegate them to some place in the 
kitchen garden, where they are planted out and 
left to take care of themselves, 

I have before me a list of sorts that were in 
their day regarded as the best, but I scarcely 
ever hear their names mentioned now, much less 
see them ata show. I give only a few :—- 

| JAPANESE —Mme, C, Audiguier, Mons. Tarin, 
f Belle Paule, Dr. Macary, Thunberg, Margot, 
and Flamme de Panch. 

INcurvep.—Lady Hardinge, Mabel Ward, 
Mrs. Heale, and Nil Desperandum. 

To many of the present day growers, some of 
these names are quite unfamiliar, and they are 
lost, because the size of the blooms did not come 
up to the show requirements, Searchers after 
novelties will do well to be satisfied that what 
they seek is an improvement on varieties they 
have tried and proved, and this refers more 
particularly to the man who grows for his own 
pleasure and not for show, I would not con- 
demn wholesale the novelties, what I deprecate 
is the despising of known good varieties for 
unknown sorts, and then doubtless finding out 
that the catalogue description was very much 
exaggerated. Before buying novelties one 
should be assured that they are really what they 
are represented to be, and, if possible, should 
lave seen the blcoms and, what is of more 












importance, have taken the Opinion of someone 
else as to the merits of the sorts one is thinking 
of getting. If this cannot be done, it is better 
to wait a season, as both purse and temper will 
have been saved, in some instances, by so doing. 
I would rather grow a dozen smaller blooms if 
they were pretty and I understood the habit of 
the plant, than risk largely on novelties. 
Leanurst, 
pe i alae ae ites adder 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums for beginners.—Would you 
kindly give me the names of 12 good Japanese Chrysan- 
themums which aebeginner would find easy to cultivate? 
Please give their colours.—BALLyYBna. 

[You do not say whether the plants are to be 
grown for the production of large exhibition 
blooms or for decoration. We have, therefore, 
made the selection to embrace those suited for 
exhibition or for the decoration of the con- 
servatory. The best Japanese sorts are Mrs. 
Coombes, flower of drooping form, colour silvery 
rose-pink ; M, Louis Remy, chrome-yellow, of 
easy culture; Le Grand Dragon, another large 
drooping flower of a rich bronzy-yellow colour ; 
Viviand Morel, silvery mauve-pink, of drooping 
form, and one of the easiest to grow. Two 
Sports from the last-named deserve your notice 
—Charles Davis, bronzy-yellow, ‘and Lady 
Hanham, cerise, on chamois ground, both 
equally easy to grow as the parent plant, and 
indispensable in a collection such as you desire, 
Milano is a lovely bloom of reflexed form and of 
a beautiful cherry-carminecolour. This blooms 
rather earlier than the majority of white sorts. 
Emily Silsbury is one of the easiest to cultivate, 
the flowers pure white and the plant dwarf. 
Alice Byron is one of the best of recently 
introduced white sorts. William Seward, now 
quite an old sort, under careful culture develops 
charming flowers of a very rich deep crimson 
colour. They are not so large as some of those 
above mentioned, but in the crimsons there is a 
scarcity of really good sorts, <A plant very 
little known is John Bridgman. This develops 
quite a number of large flowers of a pale rose- 
pink colour, and is one of the easiest sorts for 
a beginner. In Soleil d’Octobre the blooms are 
large and handsome, and at their best during 
the latter part of October. } 


Chrysanthemums for large blooms,.—Being 


much interested in Chrysanthemums, and not having 
hitherto succeeded in producing large blooms, I purchased 
last week the following plants: Mrs. W. Seward, Miss 
Nellie Pockett, Australie, Chas. Davis, Julie Scaramanga, 
Lady Hanham, Mrs, Bown, Mrs. H. Weeks, and Niveum, 
and shall be much obliged if you will give me full direc- 
tions as to their culture from now on until the blooming 
time. They are at present in 60-potsin a greenhouse. [| 
have a cold-frame. What compost shall I use for each 
shift, size of pots, etc. ?—MERTOoN. 

[If the young plants are now in your green- 
house and have become established in the pots 
just referred to, their interests will be better 
served if they are transferred to the cold-frame. 
Arrange them in the cold-frame as near to the 
glass as possible, admitting air with caution at 
first, and increasing the supply as the weather 
becomes more genial. At the beginning of April 
the lights may be entirely removed, this keeping 
the plants sturdy. From the first, adequate 
protection against frosts should be provided, 
and to this end keep under cover a supply of 
clean litter and some good garden mats. Each 
night, for a time at least, cover them with the 
foregoing, discarding them when the weather 
improves. The next shift will be into pots 
known as 48’s, measuring 5 inches in diameter. 
For this shift, which should only be made when 
the present pots are well filled with roots, make 
up a compost of good loam, with plenty of fibre 
in it, leaf-mould, horse-droppings, ‘or good 
manure, and a liberal dusting each of bone-meal 
and Clay’s fertiliser. Add a sufficient quantity 
of coarse sand or road-grit to keep the whole 
porous. Mix the compost well, simply breaking 
up the loam into small pieces. Use clean pots 
and crocks, covering the bottom with some of 
the rougher portions of the soil, Pot firmly, 
and return the plants to the cold-frame, which 
should be kept close for a few days. Admit air 
frequently, increasing the supply daily until at 
length they may be entirely exposed. We would 
advise you to peruse the pages of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED throughout the growing season, 
as seasonable cultural hints are given from time 
to time, and if these be followed you should 
have no difficulty in achieving success. As your 
collection embraces both early and late sorts, 


you may be in doubt how to treat your plants 
if you desire to have them in blossom in early 
November. On hearing from you we shall be 
pleased to tell you what to do to effect this if a 
November display be youraim. If, on the other 
hand, you desire to prolong the psriod of flower- 
ing, retain the buds whenever they develop. ] 

Chrysanthemums-—six Japanese for out- 
doors. —Will you please give me the names of six of the 
best Chrysanthemums (Japanese) for outdoor culture, 
blooming about October and November? The garden ig 
Situated rather high, but the border is a sheltered one,— 
Corswo.p. 

[There are many excellent sorts flowering in 
October, but for November there is consider- 
able risk owing to severe frosts during that 
month, Last season’s display was a pheno- 
menal one, the weather during November being 
exceptionally mild. The following are likely to 
meet your needs : Notaire Groz is a pretty little 
silvery mauve-pink flower of daint form, and 
freely developed on bushy plants about 5 feet 
high. Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel is 
a rich orange-yellow, the plants dwarf and 
branching. Rich crimson flowers are repre- 
sented by Roi des Précoces; this is a typical 
outdoor sort, possessing a sturdy habit and 
vigorous constitution, blossoming freely. Rich 
bronze flowers are seen in Nellie Brown, this 
being a sport from the well-known Ryecroft 
Glory, a plant of a sturdy kind and a free 
bloomer. White Quintus is a lovely pure white 
Japanese, developing blooms of exquisite form 
and chaste appearance; it is a free-flowering 
sort, and is seen to advantage away from the 
smoke of towns. O. J. Quintus is a pretty 
mauve-pink blossom, the plant being the 
parent of the last-named. Do» not disbu your 
plants severely, as their beauty by these means 
is considerably impaired. All that is needed is 
to disbud the more crowded clusters, and as a 
result handsome sprays of blossoms will 
develop. For vases and other forms of decora- 
tion these freely-flowered sprays are distinctly 
pleasing. Procure plants as early as possible, 
growing them on strongly, and carefully harden 
off preparatory to planting. Planting in the 
position you describe should take place about 
the middle of May, and if the plants have a 
small stake inserted for their support so much 
the better. Plant firmly, and when the weather 
is very hot and dry water freely, with an occa- 
sional supply of liquid-manure when the buds 
are set. | 

Chrysanthemums for unheated house.— 
Kindly inform me if Chrysanthemums could be grown 
successfully in an unheated greenhouse; and, if so, to 
about what time would they flower; also, what varieties 
would you recommend ?—A. G, 

[Chrysanthemums may be flowered success- 
fully in a cold greenhouse, and, in the ordinary 
course of events, should be at their best during 
the latter part of October and throughout 
November. The plants must, of course, be 
treated in the same way as other Chrysanthe- 
mums—?.e., potted into pots of large size, and 
stood out in a good open position all through 
the summer and early autumn. By these means 
the growths become nicely ripened, without 
which the resulting blooms would be of poor 
quality. By the end of October, when there are 
indications of sharp frosts, the plants should be 
removed under glass. Provided easily-grown 
sorts be taken in hand, you should have little 
difficulty in developing a beautiful lot of blos- 
soms. Your aim, when once the plants are 
housed, must be to keep the structure well 
ventilated, always watering before noon. By 
the use of artificial heat sorts of difficult culture 
are assisted to develop, and, during the preva- 
lence of moist and foggy weather, damping of 
the blooms is checked. Severe frosts are also 
counteracted. In your case much will depend 
upon the weather prevailing during the flower- 
ing period, and it may be your good fortune to 
pass through November without much incon- 
venience. The following selection should meet 
your requirements: Viviand Morel, silvery 
mauve-pink ; Charles Davis, bronzy-yellow ; 
and Lady Hanham, cerise on chamois ground, 
are three easily-grown sorts. Colonel W. B. 
Smith is a good sort, having blooms of an old 
gold colour and a splendid habit of growth. 
Emily Silsbury is a chaste white bloom of large 
size and of the simplest culture. This, too, is 
dwarf. Lady Byron is another good white sort. 
The habit is good, and the blooms at their best 
towards the end of October. Lady Randolph, a 
few years back, was very popular. It is a good 
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sort for a cold greenhouse, developing distinct 
blooms of an amaranth-crimson, with a silvery | 


reverse. Mrs. C, Harman Payne, rosy-mauye, | 
with silvery reverse to very broad florets; Mrs. 

G. W. Palmer, rich bronze; and Mr. Louis 

Remy, chrome-yellow, are members of the same 

family, and all good. A pretty incurved 

Japanese is Mrs. 8 C. Probin, clear pink, with 
silvery reverse. Mons. Chas. Molin may be 
described as rich bronzy-yellow, and in some 
seasons, when late buds are retained, of a rich 
chestnut-bronze. The plant has a nice habit. 
Milano will still further add to the richly- | 
coloured flowers, this being a lovely cherry-car- 
mine; the habit; too, is very satisfactory. 
Pheebus (a clear yellow) and Soleil d’Octobre (a 
beautiful canary-yellow) represent the yellow | 
sorts. They are dwarf and both possess a good | 
constitution. A deep rich crimson is William 
Seward, without a rival for your purpose. No 
other crimson is so easy to cultivate. For a 
later display, Western King is a chaste pure 
white incurved-Japanese, flowering beautifully 





| in its several forms. 


| gardens in this lowland country. Remember- 
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| or half-a-dozen in a cluster make a fine show, 


LILIES AMONG RHODODENDRONS. 


Kivery year in the early summer, when the 
display of Rhododendrons is over, a chief | 
feature in the beds devoted to these handsome 
shrubs at Kew is the masses of Lilium auratum | 
The companionship of the | 
two plants is of a congenial kind, the plants 
flowering in the greatest luxuriance. Not only 
is it good as a picture; it is also equally good | 
from the educational point of view, and in this 
respect is worthy of imitation. Doubtless many | 
have long ago taken note of this particular | 
phase of gardening, and have done their best to 
imitate the conditions. They are very simple, 
but at the same time most useful in this 
instance. The Lily so grown is in the happiest 
condition in which we can place it in our open 





ing, too, of this particular Lily that in its 
native home it is ‘‘the Hill Lily of Japan,” it is 





something that we at once reverse these condi- 
tions and yet attain a very fair measure of 





and the chances are much in favour of a 
lengthened display, for all do not come at the 
same time. There is no need for starting the 
bulbs in pots; they may be planted forthwith 
in the open at a few inches deep, digging the 
ground well and deeply below and surrounding 
them with good sharp grit or sand. This 
‘‘ golden-rayed ” Lily is by no means the only 
kind so grown at Kew among the shrubs, for 
visitors may as frequently meet that noble form 
known as L. a. platyphyllum, which is briefly a 
majestic form of the original kind, with enor- 
mous flowers and thick, massive petals that in 
some instances are almost pure white. One 
variety, indeed —viz., Virginale—has pure 
white flowers of immense size. Other Lilies so 
grown are the free-flowering L. pardalinum, a 
moisture-loving kind, and more recently the 
richly-coloured Lilium Henryi, a fine addition 
to good hardy Lilies. 

These are but a few of those that may be so 
grown, for the fact cannot too widely be 





Free Lilies among Rhododendrons. 


without artificial aid. 
Japanese, and should make a most interesting 


display. ] 


Raising Gloxinias and tuberous 
Begonias, etc.—For an early batch to suc- 
ceed. old bulbs, a pinch of the former should be 
sown, whilst in any case it is not advisable to 
defer any longer sowing seed of the latter. A 
brisk heat will suit in both cases, such, for 
instance, as where early Melons or Cucumbers 
are being grown, quick germination in the case 
of such fine seeds being much better than a pro- 
longed one; but as soon as the seedlings are 
well above the soil it is not advisable to hasten 
them in either instance to an excessive degree, 
more particularly the Begonias. A finely-sifted 
soil will be the best upon which to sow the 
seed. This may very well consist of about one- 
third silver-sand, the rest being well-decomp sed 
leaf-mould or a little Cocoa-fibre with some 
light loam. If the soil be well watered before 
sowing, no after watering should be given if it 
can be avoided until the seed is seen to be on 
the move. Covering the pans with panes of 
glass should be the rule towards this end. 


The foregoing are all | 


success. The advantages accruing from growing 
the bulbs in beds of evergreen shrubs are two- 
fold—ample protection in spring for the young 
tender shoots and stems against late frosts, and 
an equally ample protection of the roots of the 
stem from strong, direct sun-heat. This is a 
great help, for even in the hottest days the 
plants remain in a uniformly cool state at the 
ground level, while the heads of blossoms revel 
in strong sunlight. This and the depth of suit- 
able material given for the roots under these 
conditions are, perhaps, the best that can be 
suggested for these fine flowering plants of 
summer. It is also an excellent means of 
utilising space and beautifying the garden for a 
long season. 

At Kew the Rhododendrons receive a copious 
watering occasionally, and here, too, both 
plants benefit to some extent. All this is so 
simple in itself that what may be done with a 
dozen or fifty beds.at Kew may be done by the 
amateur who possesses but a single bed of these 
plants. And those who have the shrubs may 
be pleased to know that, given good bulbs in 
the dry state, it is not too late even now to 
| introduce a few for flowering this year. Three 








Feom a photograph by Col. Taylor, Norbiton. 


circulated that quite a large majority of the 
best garden Lilies are well suited for associa- 
tion with the best flowering shrubs. And so 
grown the plants, and the Lily in particular, are 
seen to more advantage than when grown in 
isolated groups in the ordinary way. Of the 
truth of this the beautiful illustration in the 
present issue gives abundant proof. EK. J. 





SIX MICHAELMAS DAISIES FOR SMALL 
GARDENS. 
For the smaller gardens, such as one sees 
attached to the numerous villas and cottages in 
and around large towns, there are few subjects 
to compare with the Michaelmas Daisies for 
autumn displays. Their culture is simple. 
When planting let the pieces be of small size, 
and plant firmly. It is better that the ground 
should be deeply dug and well manured before- 
hand, as with warmer weather root action is 
vigorous. The following six sorts are good : 
Aster acris is one of the earliest to flower, the 
plant when at its best presenting one mass of 
mauve-blue blossoms on a dense habit of growth ; 
‘height about 3 feet. Immediately following is 
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A. cordifolius elegans, which may be regarded 
as one of the most distinct of the perennial 
Asters. The colour is a rosy-mauve with a deep 
purplish-crimson disc, the pretty little flowers 
being freely produced on grand spikes. It isa 
most effective plant, and attains a height of 
about 3 feet. A. vimineus is another dainty 
plant, flowering rather earlier than the last- 
named. Innumerable minute white blossoms 
are developed on long racemes, making elegant 
sprays for cutting. The plant is bushy and 
attains a height of about 3 feet. A plant with 
a dense head of bright lilac-blue blossoms of 
medium siza is A, Novi-Belgii densus, its colour 
making a brave display in the early autumn. 
The plant is dwarf and bushy, its height being 
about 24 feet. It is also one of the most 
reliable, remaining in gvod condition for a 
long while. No collection, however small, 
would be complete without A. Coombe-Fish- 
acre, developing large branching growths of 
graceful form, and bearing charming medium- 
sized blossoms of a pleasing fresh colour ; height 
34 feet. This variety is usually at its best 
from the middle of October to the end of that 
month. The selection may conclude with 
Aster levis, a distinct kind developing blos- 
soms of medium size of pale blue. The plant 
is one of the most elegant in its style of growth, 
and cut sprays are delightful for cutting. 
D. B. Crane. 


MAKING A ROCK GARDEN. 
Irv may interest some of your readers to hear of 
a rock garden I have made in an old disused 
quarry. Sheltered from north and east, it opens 
to south-west, and here, after rooting out 
Briers and Gorss and various other weeds, I set 
to work to make beds and pockets, filling them 
with soil and manure, or sand, according to the 
requirements of the future occupants. My 
labour has been well repaid, and to-day the 
rock garden is a most interesting place. The 
centre flat part holds a great Gunnera mani- 
cata, backed by two fine Bamboos, and round 
their feet in May grows a carpet of Kingcups, 
brought froma neighbouring ditch. When on 
the rocky slopes are Aubrietias in variety, 
Araltis (‘‘Gold-dust”), and the gentian-blue 
Lithospermum prostratum, These have their 
roots in pockets filled in with good soil, and 
then fall over the rock face. On the rocky 
sides of the quarry, where there is hardly any 
soil, various Saxifrages and Sedums flourish, also 
a ** Rat-tail’’ Cactus, which has stood several 
severe winters, and still grows and flowers. 
Against the rock wall itself grow Tropeolum 
tuberosum, Clematis, Rose Fellenberg, Great 
3indweed, and Virginian Creeper, the last 
lovely in autumn against the reddish rock. The 
Foxgloves and Mulleins show themselves in the 
most unlikely places, and I hope the Snap- 
dragons will soon follow their good example. 
Anemone apennina, also the double White, star 
a Grassy bank in spring, and, on the north side, 
a Fern bank, carpeted with common Primroses 
and edged with Periwinkle, has a charm of its 
own. I must not forget a fine bed of Hydran- 
geas, which were still flowering at Christmas. 
The soil here is a cold clay, the situation on the 
east coast of Ireland cold and wind-swept ; but 
in the shelter of the quarry I have a climate in 
which many a poor invalid plant gains new 
vigour. Too numerous to mention all that thrive 
there, I can only advise those who have such 
a quarry near at hand to begin the never-failing 
pleasure of a rock garden. 
Mrs. J. F. PENTLAND, 
Black Hall, Drogheda. 





LILIUM CHALCEDONICUM, 


By the middle of July the greater number 
of the different Lilies are over, and as several 
of those that have not yet bloomed are still in 
the bud state, the number of those just then in 
full flower is very limited. One of the brightest 
is L. chalcedonicum, known also as the scarlet 
Turk’s-cap Lily, which reaches a height of 
3 feet to 4 feet, the stem being very thickly 
clothed with pale green leaves, while the some- 
what small, but symmetrically shaped blossoms 
are borne in a loose cluster on the upper part of 
thestem. The segments of the flower are thick 
in texture and their colour is a bright sealing- 
wax red, though in this respect individuals 
differ, I have seen some remarkably fine exam- 
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ples of this Lily in old-fashioned cottage 
gardens, This is not one of the peat-loving 
Lilies, for it will succeed in a stiffer loam than 
many other species ; in fact, it does best asa 
rule in what may be spoken of as good garden 
soil ofnot too sandyanature. It is occasionally 
liable to be attacked by that mysterious Lily 
disease which plays such havoc with the white 
Madonna Lily in many places, but it does not 
suffer to anything like the same extent. The 
bulb of LL. chalcedonicum should be handled 
very carefully, otherwise some of the outside 
scales are liable to become detached. A great 
deal has been written concerning the evil effects 
of late planting in the case of Lilies in general ; 
still it is well known that some are less affected 
by it than others. lL. chalcedonicum is among 
those which are greatly benefited by early 
planting, for the new roots which are pushed 
out from the base of the bulbs soon after the 
stems die down are few in number, but very 
stout, so that if only one or two are broken the 
vigour of the bulb is influenced thereby. The 
leaves of this Lily are usually among the first 
to show above ground in thespring. IL, chalce- 
donicum, like some other members of the 
Martagon or Turk’s-cap group, will sometimes 
show but little growth above ground the first 
season after being transplanted, but as a rule 
the next year it will have recovered from the 
check. Hi, 


THE PHLOX FROM CUITINGS. 


Tur Phlox is one of the hardiest of flowers, and 
some people take advantage of this and do not 
trouble to grow it well. A plant will in three 
years form a very large tuft or clump, and the 
way some growers increase the stock is to dig 
one or more of these clumps up and chop them 
in pieces with a spade. In this way spikes of 
the best quality will never be obtained. Phloxes 
must be raised from cuttings, and although 
these will strike freely enough in the open 
garden, by far the best results are obtained by 
planting them in flower-pots as socn as the 
shoots have grown an inch in the early spring 
months. It is best to keep a plant of each 
variety through the winter in a flower-pot. 
These may be plunged deeply in Cocoa-fibre 
refuse in a cold-fram3. Cuttings may be 
obtained from these at least three weeks sooner 
than they can be had from plants growing out 
in the open borders. Plant each cutting singly 
in a 23-inch pot. Get the cuttings off with a 
heel attached, and they will speedily form 
roots in the gentle bottom-heat of a hot-bed. 
When rooted they are hardened off in ordinary 
garden frames, from whence they may ba 
planted out into well-prepared garden soil. 
The plants ought to be 2 feet apart if they are 
planted in beds, and this is certainly the best 
way to manage them if the spikes are intended 
for exhibition, An immense mass of roots is 
formed by each of these plants, which soon 
exhausts the soil. As soon as dry weather sets 
in some decayed manure should be placed 
around the roots, and the plants should have a 
good watering at least twice a week. 

A plant will throw up a very large number of 
spikes, but they should be thinned out to three 
or four. The flower-stems must be supported 
in the early stages of their growth by a neat 
stick placed to each, or by one in the centre of 
the plant to which each stem should be secured. 
The flower-spikes snap over close to the ground 
readily in a high wind ; in fact, I have known 
them to be broken off by the swaying motion of 
the spikes, even after they have been tied up, 
when one stick only has been used. It is much 
better to place a stick to each, which will hold 
them firmly in their places. The stock will 
speedily deteriorate unless a fresh lot of plants 
ig propagated annually from cuttings. Never 
allow the plants to remain longer than three 
years in the beds, as the quality of the spikes 
falls off very much after the third year of 
blooming. GROWER. 





SPRING FLOWER&, 

To THE Eprtor oF ‘‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. ” 

Sir,—With the advent of spring, what hopes 
are treasured, what possibilities are opened out 
to all who love gardens and to whom the quiet 
pleasure derived from the cultivation of flowers 
is an enjoyment! I have just finished tidying 
up my herbaceous borders by removing any old 
and dead stalks from last year’s Lilies, and any 
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other litter of last year’s growth that had been 
left on the borders or over the crowns of such 
plants as Day Lilies (Hemerocallis), Tritomas, 
Anemone japonica, etc. This completed, I give 
the entire border a mulch of old leaf-mould, with 
alittle sand. This will, I hope, give renewed 
vigour to the occupants of my borders, and to 
some extent act as a protection against late 
spring frosts nipping any precocious growths 
that are now or will shortly be pushing through. 
I have planted amongst the taller and stronger 
perennials various spring bulbs, and also such 
smaller-growing plants as Hepatica angulos», 
H. triloba, so beautiful in their various shade3 
of blue, pink, and white. Ihave Primula rosea 
(the Himalayan Primrose), a lovely gem which 
does well with me; also Dianthus neglectus, 
which last year increased and flowered pro- 
fusely. Then Anemone blanda—what a gem ! 
with its blue star-like flowers which open to the 
sun and close towards the evening. My Crocuses 
are now a blaze of orange, purple, and white, and 
as [ look thus early in the month of Marcha 
colony of bees is hovering over them, now into 
one flower and now another. Scilla sibirica is 
nearing its best, and brightens up the borders 
here and there in informal patches of the most 
brilliant and lovely blue. 

In the rock garden I have several masses of 
Arabis alpina sheets of white, and this also is 
a special favourite with the bees, who seem 
loath to leave it. To all who care for white 
spring flowers I recommend this easily-grown 
and beautiful Rock-cress. Alyssum saxatile is 
rapidly coming on, and I hope that in a few 
weeks it will be bright with its golden-yellow 
flowers. Somehow this is rather a difficult 
subject to pull through the winter on a heavy 
soil and low situation, and requires slight 
elevation on the rockery ; but, with plenty of 
sand in the soil and in a sunny position, it does 
fairly well. The Daffodils and Jonquils are 
now rapidly pushing up their green blades, and 
will shortly be gay with their flowers nodding 
to the breeze. 

At some future time I hope to further 
describe the host of baautiful summer-flowering 
planty, and also last, but not the least beautiful, 
the autumn gems, and then the winter comes, 
holding all nature, as it were, in an iron grip, 
until ‘‘ spring unlocks the flowers to paint the 
laughing earth” once more. 


Hull, Yorkshire. F, G. Tapman, 


TUFTED PANSIES—SOME OF THE 
BEST WHITE SORTS. 


THe trying weather of the last few flowering 
seasons has told upon the constitution of many 
of the best white sorts, and the past winter has 
not improved matters. Mild weather, until we 
were well into the year, encouraged many of the 
plants into growth, and this of a kind that 
seemed unable to resist snow succeeded by 
severe frosts, In many cases the plants are 
now looking well, others with a less strong con- 
stitution going to the wall. White Empress, 
also known under the name of Blanche, has 
come through the ordeal wonderfully well. Tae 
plants are represented by capital tufts, and 
only await a short spell of genial weather to 
bring them into bud and blossom. The flowers 
of this variety are large, circular, and rayless, 
being developed on stout footstalks of fairly 
good length. The colour may be described as 
pale creamy-white, with a neat yellow eye. In 
White Beauty the blossoms are pure white, 
with arich yellow eye, and they are rayless. 
The plant is free-flowering, the growth spread- 
ing. Devonshire Cream still remains one of the 
best cream-coloured kinds for the garden. This, 
too, is a rayless sort, and was distributed in 
1897. Edward Mason deserves extended cul- 
ture, the blossoms large, of exquisite form and 
splendid substance. Not the least of its good 
qualities is the purity of its rayless flowers, set 
off by a neat orange eye. The plant possesses a 
beautiful tufted habit of growth. A _ pretty 
flower is Mary Scott, introduced in 1899, and 
taking the place of a plant bearing the same 
name distributed some years earlier. It is a 
pure white flower, occasionally streaked or 
splashed with blue, and is rayless. Masterpiece 
isa pure white self and is rayless. To see a 
number of plants of this variety massed in a bed 
is a picture difficult to adequately describe, 
The blossoms are of medium size and produced 
freely for months. A white self, introduced in 
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1899, named Niobe, is a pure white rayless 
flower of beautiful form and refined appearance. 
Unlike many others, it is seen in better form as 
the season advances, the more genial climatic 
conditions then prevailing evidently suiting it | 
better. Early in the season the blossoms do 
not open well. A profuse bloomer is Niphetos, 
this being a beautiful creamy-white flower, 
which has blossomed most consistently since 
1895. Sylvia, introduced so long ago as 1893, is 
still regarded by many as one of the best of the 
creamy-white rayless kinds. It possesses a 
splendid constitution and good habit. Many of | 
its progeny are to be met with in the best of the 
leading white rayless sorts of to-day. A good 
variety is William Tell, distributed in 1898. It 
is a very large creamy-white flower with a 
yellow centre, and is rayless. For hot weather 
this variety has advantages over many others. 
D. B. Crann. 


YUCCAS IN FLOWER. 


Tue photo, taken in 1900, at the end of July, 
shows plants growing in a border with a south 
aspect. All the plants were in excellent bloom, 
which lasted for a month. The thousands of | 
little bell-like flowers all 
open in the dusk looked like 
great cones of snow. 
: HK, J. JAMES. 
Peakirk Rectory, 
Peterborough. 





CARNATION GRENADIN. 


CoNSIDERING the beauty of 
this Carnation, it is surpris- 
ing it is not more gene- 
rally grown. Growers of 
flowers for market would 
find it invaluable. It is best 
grown as a biennial, and the 
seed should be sown in gentle 
heat in April or in a sunny 
frame in May. Employ 
shallow pans, draining them 
well, and fill with fine loamy 
soil four parts, and one part 
leaf-mould and sand. Cover 
the seed lightly, moisten, 
place a pane of glass on the 
pan, and stand it in a moist 
temperature of 60 degs. As 
soon as the young plants are 
large enough, prick them out 
2 inches apart in boxes or 
pans, and shade from bright 
sun fora week orso. Keep 
them near the glass and give 
air liberally, and when well 
established remove to green- 
house, finally hardening them 
off in a frame and planting 
them out at the end of June. 
frame may be planted out in July. Select a 
sunny position and dig in freely old hot bed or 
Mushroom-bed-manure, leaf-mould, and wood- 
ashes. Avoid fresh animal-manure. Make the 
ground firm, and when planting obtain as much 
soil to the roots as possible. Plant in pairs 
and mulch with leaf-refuse. 





Plants raised in a 


ing. Where the plants are grown in a mixed 
border, take out a spadeful or two of the old 
soil and replace with fresh for each pair of 
plants. The plants, if strong, will produce a few 
tlowers the first summer, and from two to three 
dozen each the following one. The fact of their 
commencing to flower so early in the year, 
—June, as a rule—greatly enhances their value. 
If extra early flowers are required, a portion of 
the plants should be potted, grown out-of-doors 
in summer, and placed in a light, airy green- 
house in October. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for front garden.—Would you advise me 
as to what is best to plant for flowering purposes (summer) 
in a front garden with north aspect, getting very little 
sun during the day?—Suaw, Aughton. 

[Tufted Pansies, Heliotrope, Fuchsias, Ageratum, Cal- 
ceolarias, Tuberous Begonias, and such-like plants should 
answer your purpose. } 


Marigolds.—Of all our annuals which we 
sow in March and April, few give us more of the 
orange and gold blossoms than the French 





This will keep the | 
roots cooland moist and save labour in water- | 


prodigality of blossoms. Some are dwarf and 
compact in habit and are most serviceable for 
edgings to beds or borders, and they are very 
showy when planted on rockwork. ‘Those who 
grow the French kinds should not overlook the 
small blooming Tagetes signata pumila, which 
flowers with even greater freedom. Sow in 
heat in March, or for coming into bloom a little 
later, in a cold-frame in April.—Lranurst. 

Hardy plants with yellow flowers.—Can 
you give me the names of a few hardy yellow herbaceous 
plants which would grow on 2 bed heavily shaded by trees 
in the summer and continually sucked by the roots of Ivy, 
which cannot be removed? Spring bulbs flourish in this 
bed, but I want flowers for the summer.—MAtRICE. 

[You will find the colour you require in 
Helenium pumilum, H. autumnale, H. Hoopesii, 
Harpalium rigidum and all its forms, all the 
Sunflowers, those of Helianthus multiflorus 
group being the best kinds for the purpose. 
Coreopsis grandiflora is also useful and free, and 
equally good for early summer are Iris Darius 
and I. Hortense. Then, too, there are beautiful 





yellow shades in the Spanish Irises ; but these 
cannot be planted now. You may, however, 
try Lupinus arboreus (the yellow shrubby 
Lupin), Aquilegia chrysantha, and the hybrid 


Yuccas in a Midland garden. 


forms, some of which have yellowish flowers. 
Gaillardias are of crimson and gold, and some 
nearly yellow, the latter shade also prevailing in 
some early-flowering Chrysanthemums, as G. 
Wermig, Flora, Precocite, and others. In the 
annuals a very sweet and beautiful flower is the 
Sweet Sultan, quite easily raised from seed sown 
at once. You do not say how wide the border or 
bed is, but we presume you could cut away the 
freshly formed root-fibres each year from the Ivy 
that its rooting extent may be modified. Could 
you do this with more or less impunity, the rest 
resolves itselfinto a question of liberal culti- 
vation—deep digging, free manuring, etc.—and 
not allowing the plants to remain too long 
without replanting. | 

Plants for garden and cold greenhouse — 
Kindly advise me as to sort of plants that will thrive in 
garden and cold greenhouse? The garden is situated in a 
very bleak position on Isle of Sheppey, and the soil is none 
of the best. I prefer scent to colour, and should feel 
obliged if you would say if the Acacia, Stephanotis, 
Clematis, and such-like plants are likely to grow ?— 
NovIcz, 

[As your greenhouse is ‘‘cold,” neither the 
Stephanotis nor Acacia would succeed, and 
only such Clematises as are quite hardy. The 
first is a stove plant, requiring at least a tempe- 
rature of 55 degs. in winter to ensure safety, 
while the Acacia must at all times be kept safe 
from severe frost. You may try such Ciema- 
tises as Standishi, Lady Caroline Neville, and 
Miss Bateman, and for plants such things as 
Sweet Violets in pots would be useful. Of 








Marigolds, and many of them, if they are not 
sweet-smelling, make good amends by their 


course, in the summer you could accommodate 
such scented flowers as Heliotrope, Lilies in 


variety, I'reesias, Lily of the Valley, Solomon’s 
Seal, Hyacinths, Narcissus, and others. It is 
not easy to give a satisfactory assortment under 
the circumstances, as with the arrival of frost 
many plants that could be named would quickly 
suffer. In the garden you could grow all the 
above save Freesias, and you may include 
Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Sweet Sultans, Stocks, 
Peeonies, etc. It is quite possible a selection of 
annuals would suit you among other plants, and 
any seedsman would give you an assortment of 
the more fragrant kinds if youask. If, how- 
ever, you do not care for these, we advise you, 
in addition to those above named, to also try 
Pinks, Carnations, Roses, Auriculas, Jessamine, 
and Lilacs. ] 


Climbers for arches.—I haye just put up two 
wire arches. They face west and get plenty of sun, but 
one would be partly shaded in the summer by trees. 
Would you kindly say what climbers would be best to 
cover them this summer and flower, remembering the 
position—just outside Manchester, close to the Botanical 
tardens ?—NOvICck. . 

[Roses and Clematises are the most likely 
things to suit you. As to flowering this season, 
this is all a question of size of plant, and to 
achieve this you are starting rather late. For 
a Rose, Crimson Rambler and Cheshunt 
Hybrid, while any Clematis of the Jackmani or 
patens section would suit you well. The former 
is, perhaps, the more hardy and free, and there 
are several forms. Another good Clematis is C. 
Viticella rubra. Reine Marie Henriette is also 
a fine climbing Rose. We doubt, however, that 
any could cover your arches in one season. 
You must plant them well, and so assure 
progress with future success. ] 

Plants for covering rock.—I am anxious, if 
possible, to get some flowers or Ferns to grow in the 
cracks and on the ledges (these are few and narrow) of the 
face of a large block of limestone rock. The rock faces 
north, and is cut off even from the northern sun by the 
shadow of a house facing it. It is further partly overhung 
by trees. My idea is to fill the cracks, etc., with soil of 
some kind, and try, by planting seeds, etc., to get some- 
thing to grow on it and relieve its bareness. Wallflowers 
have been tried with small success. Are there any Ferns 
or flowers which could be induced to grow under such un- 
favourable circumstances? And what would be the best 
manner of planting ?—MAURICE. 

[If, as we take it, your idea is to cover with 
growing plants, irrespective of kinds, we think 
there is every hope of success if you can intro- 
duce a little soil. If you are dealing with 
natural and not artificial rock this may be diffi- 
cult. As the Wallflowers have not succeeded 
there is obviously little root-hold obtainable, as 
these plants do not require much assistance, 
and, indeed, it is surprising how many things 
may be so grown when a start is obtained. We 
could have wished for more particulars, and 
especially the locality from which you write. 
In the absence of these we can only give you 
names of a few very hardy things that need but 
little attention. Yellow Alyssum, any Aubrie- 
tias, Saponaria ocymoides splendens, Wall- 
flowers, Snapdragons, Poppies, Iberises, etc. 
Zauschneria californica is a most valuable 
plant, but seeds of it are very rare ; still, you 
may try in spring with quite young bits of 
plants. All the Sandworts or Arenarias cling 
closely on rocks and form a carpet of rich 
green, You may also endeavour to plant from 
the summit such things as Clematises, the red 
and white Perennial Pea, Dryas octopetala, 
and such-like to hang down, and in the same 
way you may insert seeds of the Nasturtiums, 
that may droop and flower in the same season. 
We have seen, too, a great extent of perpen- 
dicular wall covered with the common Umbili- 
cus. If any crevices exist try and_ enlarge 
them and place in some soil. Generally seeds 
are the best means of introducing plants to such 


places. ] 





“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—horoughty revised, with Suil descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully illustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 

2-Vol. Edition, in half morocco,—The same, 
in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocec—for liorary or 
presentation, one guinea nett. Of al booksellers, etc. 


“Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published, Whatever 
juccess I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden- 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad. 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.’ 
—J. W. EuLr07, Pittsburgb, 
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ROSES. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANTING ROSA 
WICHURIANA AND ITS HYBRIDS. 


It is rather strange that not one of the hybrids 
of this charming Rose possesses anything like 
the same creeping habit as the type. Perhaps 
this is preferable, Certainly they make splen- 
did subjects for planting against dead trees, to 
run over hedges or rustic bridges, but if the 
ground requires carpeting with something, 
what can be lovelier than the glistening- 
foliaged white starlike-blossomed R, Wichu- 
riana? I think a mistake is made in not 
cutting it back now and then. New growths, 
when strong and vigorous, produce far more 
lovely foliage and blossom than the small 
twiggy growths of the previous summer. How 
delightfully cool a bed of Tea Roses appears 
when the surface soil is carpeted with this Rose, 
and it is so easily rooted that a stock of plants 
may soon be produced from one plant. A very 
pretty effect can be obtained by planting the 
newer forms of R. Wichuriana against a 
wooden partition some 5 feet or 6 feet in height. 
When they reach the top, then hang over on 
the other side, a charming effect is produced. 
Pink Roamer, with its wondrous long trails of 
growth, would do this admirably, so also would 
Jersey Beauty, just like a creamy-tinted 
Cherokee Rose. Evergreen Gem is another 
lovely kind, with neat little flowers in the way 
of Alister Stella Gray, and is well named, for the 
foliage, like that of Jersey Beauty, is well 
retained. Ruby Queen has flowers almost 
double and of fair size. As a climber it must 
become useful because the colour is so clear and 
brilliant. I think these Roses will be exten- 
sively grown as Weeping Roses. I have not 
yet tried all the varieties, but judging from 
plants of Evergreen Gem budded on tall hedge- 
Briers, I should say they would be a great 
attraction as lawn plants. They all seem to be 
perfectly hardy, even those kinds with Tea 
blood in them. As pillar Roses in large pots 
they are also a great success, and with the 
tingle forms being protected as they are, the 
blossom is longer retained on the plant. One 
expects great things from this tribe, seeing how 
easily they can be hybridised. New kinds 
announced for the first time this year have as 
their pollen parents Crimson Rambler, L’Ideal, 
Bridesmaid, Baroness Rothschild, etc., so that 
there will be no lack of variety. Rosa. 





ROSES AND ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 
To THE EprtTor oF *‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


S1r,—Will you kindly permit me, on behalf of 
the committee of the Society of St. George, to 
express the hope that Rose growers generally 
will endeavour to provide for the large demand 
which it is hoped and believed will be made on 
the forthcoming St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
for red and white Roses? Our Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Howard Ruff, 241, Shaftesbury-avenue, 
Bloomsbury, would be pleased to give any 
information to applicants as to the patriotic 
objects of our Society. 

Francis Gzo. HEATH. 

Underwoed, Kew Gardens. 





Violets in frames.—With lengthening 
days and increased solar heat, Violets in 
frames will greatly improve, and during Feb- 
ruary and March produce a wealth of fragrant 
flowers. More air will now be needed. On fine 
still days draw the lights quite off the frames, 
but when cold winds prevail keep them on, and 
tilt them up at the back. More frequent 
waterings wili also be necessary, but do not 
eaturate the soil, or the foliage will damp off 
wholesale. .Watering should be done in the 
forenoon, and on fine days only, so that the 
surface-soil will become dry before the frames 
are closed in the evening. Give weak manure- 
water at each alternate watering, and stir the 
soil once a week to admit air. At the end of 
February mix some finely-sifted soil and leaf- 
mould together, and cover the surface of the 
Violet-bed with it an inch or so thick, working 
it in among the plants with the hands and 
making it firm, then give a gentle watering. 
The young runners or offsets will quickly root 
into it and make sturdy little plants by the end 
of April, when they may be planted out ina 








sheltered part of the garden to make their 
summer growth. ‘Treated thus the runners do 
much better than when no soil is placed 
amongst them.—C, 


FRUIT. 


VINES BLEEDING. 

(RePLy To ‘fHmrRBert J. THURGOOD.”) 
IMPATIENCE in pruning newly-purchased Vines 
often leads to unexpected troubles, for in the 
hands-of the inexperienced a thought of bleed- 
ing from newly-made wounds does not occur 
until too late. Once bleeding is set up, there is 
very great difficulty in staying this loss of sap 
—which Vine, bleeding really means—and the 
stronger the Vine the greater the flow of sap. 
It is always. best in late-purchased Vines, 
instead of cutting them down to plant them 
intact, and as the buds swell rub them out 
down to the point intended as the limit to which 
pruning would be effected. Pruned in Novem- 
ber or December the cut dries and heals up and 
no trouble ensues, but in February Vines start 
into growth. Even under ordinary circumstances 
some gardeners dress the cuts made by pruning 
with styptic, a preparation sold for the purpose. 
This is put on immediately after pruning, and 
thus anxiety on that score is set at rest. Others 
do not adopt this course, nor is it necessary if 
the pruning is carried out immediately after the 
fall of the leaf. Various means are adopted for 
stopping bleeding. Searing the wound with a 
heated iron is about the best, but even this is 
not always successful. Some press the cut end 
into a small Potato tuber, others tie a piece of 
strong string tightly round the end, while boil- 
ing pitch may be adopted by others. What- 
ever is done when bleeding has actually set in 
cannot be claimed as immediate in its effect— 
the hot iron is as good as any. Cement can be 
made to stop bleeding, adding a little at a time. 
It must, however, be quite fresh or it is useless 
for the purpose. Bleeding has a directly 
unfavourable influence on the health and vigour 
of the Vine, because in itself there is a direct 
loss of stored-up energy. It is believed by 
practical gardeners that the early movement of 
the sap is not influenced by the roots, but is in 
reality a liquification of concentrated juices 
stored for the early stages of the Vine’s growth 
in the early months of the year. It is set in 
motion by the action of heat either from fire or 
the sun’s warmth. Thus it happens that the 
rods of Vines having their roots outdoors, and 
forced, say, in February or earlier, respond 
to the warmth provided, and their growth will 
probably reach a foot or more in length before 
there is a sign of active life in root movement. 
In support of this view, too, cases can be cited 
where a Vine has been known to fill two separate 
structures, extending rods being taken through 
the partition separating the structures, and in 
time furnishing both roofs. We have geen 
a case where rods in one division would be 
in active leaf-growth and the others still 
dormant, the same process being maintained 
through the season. It is very striking when 
one set of rods has beautiful purple bunches, 
while the other is still green, when at the same 
time it is known that one root-stock supports 
the whole. As soon as the Vine has advanced 
into leaf bleeding will cease, because the sap 
becomes elaborated by the leaves. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A late spring.—Although the early part 
of this winter was very mild, we are now, in the 
second week of March, pretty confident that the 
spring must bea late one. The frost that ushered 
in the new year continued with greater or less 
severity until the end of February, and with 
very little sunshine, so that vegetation is very 
backward. Now the soil is very cold and 
soddened with heavy rains, so that if we were 
to get a sudden change to milder weather there 
is no chance of any fruit-tree blossoms being 
expanded before April is well advanced, even 
on wall fruit-trees. We all look ona late spring 
as the best hope of a good fruit crop. I would 
warn amateur fruit growers not to relax any 
efforts to protect the blossoms of their Apricots, 
Peaches, or Plums on walls. The days may 
seem mild, but frost comes like a thief in the 
night, especially after the brightest days, and 
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I warn them to put up roller-blinds or hang 
fish-nets over their trees, lest at daybreak they 
find their blossoms frost-bitten.—J. Groom, 
Gosport. 

Apple Mere de Menage.—I am induced 
to refer to this Apple from reading the note 
under the heading of ‘‘ Late Keeping Apples,” at 
page 681, from ‘‘ Cromer,” where he recommends 
this kind, and speaks of keeping it sound till 
May. All experienced cultivators know how 
climate, soil, and cultivation affect the keeping 
of most fruit, and these facts show how difficuls 
it is to draw any hard-and-fast line. Good as 
the above kind may be with ‘‘ Cromer,” I cannot 
give it a good character, except for size and 
appearance. I have a vigorous young tree, 
about twelve years old, growing as a standard 
in the orchard, and for four or five years it has 
given good crops—last year two bushels. With 
me it does not keep after the beginning of the 
year, and I had not one sound this year in the 
middle of January. My store is a cold fruit 
room with a north aspect. I have no fire in it, 
and the position is damp. The flavour of Mére 
de Ménage is poor compared with that of such 
kinds as Alfriston, Hambledon Deux Ans, and 
others I could name. Probably our moister 
climate may affect these large kinds, and it may 
be the drier air of the district where ‘‘ Cromer ” 
writes from may account for its long keeping. 
I quite agree with his opinion of Newton 
Wonder, and think there is a great future for 
this kind.—J. Crook. 


Pruning late Vines.—All Grapes still 
hanging on the Vines, even in the latest houses, 
should now be cut and bottled, in order that 
pruning may be brought to a close and a perfect 
rest of six weeks or two months allowed. In 
pruning select a good plump eye, but such sorts 
as Gros Guillaume and Gros Maroc should be 
allowed a little extension, or bunches may be 
scarce next season. Dress the wounds with 
styptic to prevent the possibility of bleeding, 
and any prunings required for bottle grafting 
or to furnish eyes for propagating should be 
labelled, stood into a pot of soil, and removed 
to a cool-house till wanted. The glass and 
woodwork should now receive a thorough 
washing with soapy water, the walls and brick- 
work be well coated with limewash into which 
a handful of flowers of sulphur has been stirred, 
and the Vines themselves cleansed and dressed. 
Avoid, however, the barbarous practice of 
scrapiog off the outer bark. If the foliage 
escaped spider last summer and no bug lurks 
about the spurs, strong soapy water applied 
with a painter’s brush will suffice, but where 
deemed necessary 4 oz. of Gishurst-compound 
may be dissolved in a gallon of hot water, and 
thickened to the consistency of paint by the 
addition of finely-sifted loam. 

Mildew on Peaches.—For the last three years a 
few of my Peach-trees, grown without protection on a 
south wall, have suffered from a sort of mildew on the 
fruit ; white spots appear, and sometimes are so large that 
they shrivel and injure the fruit, but in a great many 
cases only trifling injury is done. The oldest trees suffer 
most. The foliage is also sometimes affected with ‘‘ curl.” 
I shall be glad of hints for treatment, as flower-buds are 
now swelling? Peaches, even late varieties, ripen well in 
the open air here in the south of Ireland.—C. W. F, 

[Some kinds of Peaches are addicted to 
mildew attacks when grown outdoors, notably 
Royal George, one of the best of Peaches other- 
wise. We are somewhat surprised that trees 
should in the South of Ireland suffer from 
blister or leaf-curl, these usually coming from 
checks caused by cold, chilling winds in spring. 
Glass coping fixed to the walls has been known 
to change blistered trees into healthy ones ; 
beyond that there is nothing that you can do 
except to pinch off the leaves as they become 
curled, For the mildew you would do well to 
procure some sulphate of iron and sprinkle this 
over the surface soil extending over the whole 
extent occupied by the roots, and water it in— 
that is, if there is insufficient rain to do this. 
An ounce to the square yard is sufficient at a 
time, and this can be repeated, say, in two or 
three months’ time. If the soil is deficient in 
lime this would be decidedly helpful, but that 
obtained from old buildings is better to use 
than fresh, if procurable. This and the iron 
transmitted through the roots change the 
character of the sap and help to resist fungoid 
diseases. Probably the roots of your trees are 
deeply set in the sub-soil. If this is so, and 
the land is at all wet, it would explain the 
reason for the trouble complained of. or this, 
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however, there is no remedy you can apply now, 
but next autumn the roots should be sought for, 
and, if deeply buried, bring some up near the 
surface, and incorporate fresh soil into the 
border for the roots to enter. It is too late to 
do this now, and you cannot apply anything to 
the trees after they come into flower. The 
fault probably lies at the roots, or the variety 
grown, causing the mildew spots. It is pos- 
sible for the sun to scald the fruits when 
growing on a hot south wall, especially if there 
is not much foliage; this does happen in very 
hot periods. 
summer mulch the surface of the border with 
manure to maintain coolness and moisture. 
From these remarks you will observe there are 
several contributory causes for mildew troubles. 
Syringing of the trees in the evening is 
beneficial in hot weather, as is also copious 
watering of the roots. ] 


Fruit-rooms.—Fruit-rooms are often con- 
structed in very unsuitable positions and in a 
way not atall calculated to the keeping of Apples 
and Pears. Fruit-rooms should never have a 
position facing south nor yet be lofty. When 
facing the sun the inside during October and 
November often becomes far too hot, causing a 
too speedy ripening of the fruit, which quickly 








decays, or at least loses flavour. 


too dry—a great evil. One of the best fruit 


If you suffer from drought in | 


Even when 
facing north or east, lofty fruit-rooms become 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





THE HAWTHORN AND ITS VARIETIES. | 


Our really native flowering trees are very few in 
number, and of them the first place must, | 
think, be assigned to the Hawthorn (Crateegus 
oxycantha), which, whether in wood, garden, 
park, or hedgerow, is, each recurring spring, 
laden with its charming blossoms. However 
severe the winter may be one can depend upon 
the month from which its popular name of May 


Hawthorn, which, in one respect at least, stands 
out in a marked manner from all the exotic 
Thorns, and that isin the wide range of colour 


are the rich pinks and scarlets to be found. 
When old, the Hawthorn, too, forms a remark- 
ably picturesque feature, and being at its largest 
but a medium-sized tree, it may be readily accom- 
modated where many subjects would soon grow 
too large. The list of varieties is a long one, 
as their distinctive features are not limited to 
flowers alone, but marked peculiarities in foliage, 
habit, and fruit occur among the number. Of 
those remarkable for differences in the flower, 
we have among the most marked the double 





is derived being enlivened by the flowers of the | 


that occurs in the blossoms, for in no other kind | 


regular comb-like divisions ; quercifolia, some- 
thing like the leaves of the Oak ; and Salisburi- 
folia, in which the foliage bears a considerable 
resemblance to that of the Maidenhair-tree. 
The beauty of the May is by no means limited 
to its spring display, for in the autumn the 
branches are in many cases weighed down with 
the bright red berries, while the different tints 
of the decaying leaves add a further charm at 
that season. Beside the ordinary form with red 
fruits there is a variety Oliveriana, in which 
they are almost black ; another, aurea, with 
yellow berries ; while the white-fruited variety 
ig quite distinct from the others, but, ag a rule, 
the berries are not very freely borne. Ds 


ee eta! 5 SS 
FRUITING IVY. 
Tun Ivies, though in great request as evergreen 
climbers for clothing bare walls with handsome 
leafage, are, it may be said, never looked upon 
in the light of fruiting plants; but when 
bearing a profusion of black berries the Ivy 
presents a winter picture of great richness and 
beauty. The yellow-fruited Ivy is also valuable 
for association with the black-berried form. 
Fatsia (Aralia) japonica, belonging, like the 





Ivy, to the order of Araliacee, bears blossoms 
and fruit much resembling 
those of the Ivy, but of a 
whitish-green colour. Many 








Weeping May at Kew. 


- | ag Paul’s Double Scarlet. 


white, single and double pink, single and double 
scarlet, the best form of this last being known 
The variety przecox 


rooms I know of is constructed behind a high 
bank of earth facing the north. It is entered 
by a descending tier of steps, has a heavy 
thatched roof, and is amply ventilated. The 
chief need of a fruit-room is a cool temperature 
that does not fluctuate, this enabling late sorts 
to retain their weight. So long as actual 
freezing does not take place the fruit will take 
no harm, and it is always better to cover with 
a slight layer of dry Bracken, hay, or Oat straw, 
in case of sharp weather, than to subject the 
fruit to fire-heat. Sheets of coarse brown paper 
may be laid over the shelves on which to lay 
tender-skinned sorts, but thick-skinned, firm, 
long-keeping Apples are best laid, not too 
thickly, on bare shelves, which ought to be lat- 
ticed, to allow a free current of air.—H. A. 





pe As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘*GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘Stove AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS” or ‘‘ THE 


is the far-famed Glastonbury Thorn, the flowers 
of which are white, as in the common kind, but 
in mild winters it flowers by Christmas or soon 
after. It is not often met with, but is well 
worth the attention of planters. A small grow- 


‘ing form known as semperflorens is noteworthy 


from the fact that it produces a scattered 
succession of blooms throughout the entire sum- 
mer. It never appears likely to attain the 
dimensions of the common Hawthorn. Of varie- 
ties remarkable for habit, by far and away the 
most graceful is the weeping (pendula), whose 
most prominent features are so well shown in 
the accompanying illustration. In any selection 
of trees suitable for isolating on a lawn or in 
some similar position the Weeping May must 
certainly be included, as under such conditions 
it is seen to the best advantage. In direct con- 
trast to this we have the variety stricta, in 
which all the branches have an upward tendency ; 
but for beauty it cannot compare with the pre- 
ceding. In flexuosa the branches are all 
curiously gnarled and twisted. Foliage dis- 





Eneiish FLowER GARDEN” to the sender gy 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week's tissue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 


tinctions are plentiful, the most notable being : 
aurea, in which the leaves are suffused with 
yellow ; laciniata or apiifolia, in which they are 
| deeply cut and slashed; pteridifolia, with 





| large specimens of this Fat- 
| sia, some of them 8 feet to 

10 feet in height and more in 
diameter, grow in the south- 
west, and visitors often admire 
the fruit-clusters they sofreely 
carry in the winter, while 
totally ignoring the almost 
similar berry-bunches of the 
Ivy. The so-called Tree-Ivies 
are those that fruit most 
freely, as while the Ivy is 
still employed in climbing it 
does not flower, while where 
it is annually clipped back, as 
on house walls, it has, natu- 
rally, no chance of fruiting. 
Where, however, Ivy has as- 
cended to the top of an old 
tree it, after a time, throws 
out woody growths, gradually 
enveloping the trunk in a 
covering sometimes many fect 
in thickness. In this condi- 
tion it fruits freely, and in 
the winter, when the berries 
ripen, attracts all the birds 
of the country-side. Wood 
pigeons visit the tree by 
dozens, while the dark green 
pillar of foliage is alive with 
thrushes and blackbirds, which 
are fond of the berrics. 

S. W. F. 





Butcher’s Broom-— origin of the name 
(March 9, p. 16).—Regarding y our correspondents’ notes on 
the origin of this term, I find, on referring to two etandard 
dictionaries, that the plant was so called “‘ because 
formerly used to sweep butchers’ blocks,” not shops, as 
quoted by ‘‘I. O.” in your issue of 9th inst. Did butchers 
really use it for this purpose ?—H. R. 

The Naked-flowered Jasmine (Jas- 
minum nudiflorum).—Among winter-flowering 
shrubs this must claim a foremost place. In 
some country gardens it brightens up the land- 
scape considerably where employed with sufii- 
cient freedom, and in town gardens, clothing 
the walls of the house fronts, or furnishing the 
trellis boundaries, it is a conspicuous object in 
the early months of the year. It is very hardy, 
though necessarily the open blossoms cannot 
endure much frost without injury. For an arch 
spanning the garden path it is admirably 
adapted, and by reason of its cheapness ib 
comes within the means of everyone who has a 
garden. It is readily propagated by layering. 
In the soil, if kept moist, roots will form 
during the season, and when this has taken 
place the layer can be severed and planted else- 
where. February or March is a very good time 
to move either layers or established plants ; 
then the flowering is past, and no sacrifice of 
bloom js made such as would happen if moved 
in the autumn. A pole firmly fixed in the 
ground may be clothed with this Jasmine, and 
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be converted into a very pretty object. In any | 


case the training should not be stiff, or much 
of the beauty of the shrub is lost.—W. 8S. 


VEGETABLES. 








LEEKS. 

Tue good qualities of Leeks entitle them to 
better treatment than they generally receive 
Half of those grown in the majority of gardens 
in the southern counties of England at least are 
usually spoiled either in the house or in the open 
ground, where they remain till they run to seed, 
Maybe the taste for Leeks will become as pro- 
nounced in these parts as it long has been in the 
more northern counties of Great Britain. 

Cunrvre.—For early purposes sufficiently 
early and strong plants can be obtained by 
sowing seed thinly in the open ground in March, 
the seedlings when large enough being planted 
where they are to grow to their full size. The 
best place is an open, well manured, and not too 
heavy piece of ground from which, say, Celery 
has been cleared. All that is then necessary is 
to form with a blunt dibber good sized holes 





Leek 


8 jn:hes deep and about 14 inches apart each 
way, ore plant being dropped into each. Water 
well in, hoeing among the plants, gradually 
closing the holes sufficiently to well bianch the 
stems. In mild winters Leeks increase in size, 
and, being quite hardy, ought to be left where 
they are grown till the spring, when those left 
may be lifted and laid in under a north wall. 
To obtain very fine specimens for exhibition the 
s2ed should be sown in heat in February, treating 
the seedlings in the same way as Celery. When 
large they can be transplanted, each with a good 
ball of soil and roots, to shallow trenches, into 
which some good manure has been freely forked. 
Keep the plants well watered and progress 
will be rapid. In order to blanch them well, 
some growers earth them up when nearly full 
grown, others again bandaging them up with 
browa paper and then surrounding with soil. 
In this way beautifully blanched Leeks are 
obtained. Leeks require water nearly as much 
after they are moulded up as before, a3 if this 
is not attended to the plants are liable to get 
too dry at the roots long before they have ceased 
to grow. 

Varieties —There are three distinct types of 
Leeks, all of which are here illustrated. The 
Leek generally grown in the home counties is 


| 


|} mest 


known as the London Flag, and is a good 
reliable variety. The Musselburgh has 4 longer 
stem than any other variety, and is excellent in 
every way. Large Rouen has broader foliage 
than either of the others, and selections from 
this are generally seen on the exhibition table. 
The Lyon, a Scottish selection, is now the one 
in fivour with exhibitors, very fine 


| specimens of this being frequently seen. 














NOTES AND REPLIKS. 

Green Mint.—This is in great request in 
the early spring months, and when we get a 
cold, backward spring, such as seems likely this 
year, the young growth does not come on fast 
enough in the open air. Ualess we take some 
steps to hasten the growth we are left without 
it just at the time it is most in demand, which 
is usually about Easter. There is no difficulty 
in getting a supply at this time provided there is 
plenty of surplus roots in the garden. If lifted 
about a month before it is required for use and 
placed in boxes of light soil and set in a warm 
greenhouse, it starts into growth at once, and 


| when about 6 inches high is in good condition 


for cutting. It is one of the easiest of Herbs to 





Lyon. 


increase, as every little piece of the underground 
shoots will form a fresh plant, and it also strikes 
root freely from cuttings. The only thing that 
seems fatal to it is leaving it too long in one 
place without transplanting. To keep up a good 
stock one should make a fresh bed every season. 
—J. G., Gosport. 

Summer Cabbages.—Some varieties of 
Cabbage are more suitable for growing in summer 
than others, as they withstand drought better, 
and are less liable to attacks from caterpillars. 
Mein’s No. 1 is a capital summer Cabbage. It 
is very popular in the north and midland 
counties. It is of medium size and excellent 
flavour, and is not addicted to running to seed 
prematurely. Amateurs would find this a 
useful sort. Enfield Market is another excellent 
variety, and although of rather large size is 
unsurpassed for quality. Daniels’ Defiance is 
another grand Cabbage of the same type. The 
smaller varieties of summer Cabbage are best 
represented by Cocoanut and Wheeler’s 
Imperial. Sow the seed in fine loamy soil in a 
box or pan in a little heat, and as soon as the 
young plants appear thin them out and place 
them ina greenhouse temperature. When the 
second pair of rough leaves is formed prick out 
into other boxes or in a frame or pit, and grow 
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them as hardy as possible, finally lifting with a 
trowel and planting them in well-manured 
ground. Place a few horse-droppings or old 
Mushroom-bed material round each, which will 
keep the ground moist and save labour in 
watering.—J. L. 


—_——— 


GARDEN WORK. 


_ 


Conservatory.—Tuberous Begonias have 
now started into growth, and should be helped 
on in heat to bloom early in the conservatory. 
It is usual in starting, if they have been 
wintered in pots, to shake them out and either 
repot into smaller pots or start them in boxes, 
potting up afterwards. Hither plan answers 
very well in careful hands, and, of course, they 
will be shifted into 7-inch pots as soon as they 
require the space. A good specimen can be 
grown in a 7-inch pot.. They do very well in a 
compost of old rotten turf two parts, and one- 
third of very old manure or good leaf-mould, 
with some sharp sand and a little charcoal-dust 
to keep the soil open and sweet. The propaga- 
tion of the choice varieties can be done by 
taking off leaves and inserting the ends in sandy 
peat when the leaves are getting a bit firm in 
the stalk. Of late years Sweet Peas have been 
grown in pots for blooming in the conservatory, 
and very sweet and nice they are, either t ained 
to wires or planted in baskets and permitted to 
hang down without any training. Thoseon the 
look-out for fresh features may derive some 
pleasure from Sweet Peas under glass. There 
ig still time to strike Chrysanthemums for 
blooming in small pots. Only strong cuttings 
should be taken. A little warmth will be 
desirable till the cuttings are rooted, but when 
that is accomplished move to a coid-frame and 
grow as sturdily as possible, but there must be 
no check till the plants are in flower, The 
trongest of these plants will go into 6-inch or 
7-inch pots. Later cuttings will do for 5-inch 
pots. Only one bloom should be left on these 
later-struck plants if good flowers are wanted. 
These plants are very suitable for forming 
groups in the conservatory or elsewhere. To 
obtain fine blooms for exhibition the cuttings 
must be struck early and moved on gently, as 
sturdy, short-jointed growth with strong foliage 
is absolutely necessary. Scopping usually takes 
place between the end of March and the 20th of 
April, according to the variety. There must be 
no check to the growth at any time. The 
plants should never be permitted to get pot- 
bound till they are in their blooming pots and 
the buds selected. Forced shrubs are in most 
conservatories a strong feature now. Scarlet 
Thorns, Laburnums, Lilacs, Indian Rhododen- 
drons and others, Prunus triloba, Deutzias, 
Wistarias, and Roses in much variety, including 
standard Teas, will make a lovely picture at a 
moderate cost, as all the things named above if 
kept under glass till the growth is made will 
flower again next year if taken care of during 
summer. Watering and ventilation are among 
the most important matters. The fires, too, 
must be kept under control, and insects 
promptly destroyed. 

The unheated greenhouse. — This 
house is bright now with Narcissi, 
Violets, and hardy Primroses. Snowdrops and 
Crocuses have been lovely under the shelter of 
glass, and there are other bulbs, such as Scillas, 
Chionodoxas, etc., which only require shelter 
from cold winds. The bronze tints of the young 
growth of Maréchal Niel and other Roses are 
almost as interesting as the flowers, which are 
showing freely at the ends of the shoots. The 
early-flowering Clematises are in bud, and 
by-and-by Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, dwarf 
Cannas, and other things will take the place of 
the bulbs. 


Ventilating fruit forcing-houses.— 
This is very important work at this season. 

stuffy atmosphere will surely bring trouble to 
the cultivator; yet there must be no cold 
currents through the house. On bright, genial 
mornings a little air should be given by eight 
o’clock ; just a mere crack along the ridge will 
suffice, but the openings should be gradually 
extended as the thermometer rises. It is better 
to anticipate this rising than to permit the 
house to get very hot and then let in a rush of 
cold air to bring it to its normal condition. Ba 
prompt, but gradual. This is necessary for all 


Hyacinths, | 
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fruits, especially Grapes and Peaches. _ Irregu- 
larity in ventilation will bring on mildew and 
otherwise check growth, which is a prelude to 
red-spider later on. Of course, as the days 
lengthen and the sun gains power the foliage 
hardens, and there will be less danger from | 
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the summer. If there are bullfinches in the 
garden use the gun, as they are very destructive 
among the buds of fruit-trees. Keep a stock of 
young Melon plants for emergencies and to 
plant frames as they become vacant. Do not 
shade Melons, as if once begun the foliage is 
soft and falls a prey to red-spider later on. It 
is time to finish grafting, and all training of 
fruit-trees on north walls should be completed. 
Late Pears may require a little warming up to 
be melting. 


Vegetable garden.—Put sticks to Peas 
early, as, apart from the shelter they afford, 
they will be there for the tendrils to cling to 
the moment they start away. Pot off Capsicums 
andChillies. Sow Tomatoes for planting outside. 
Fill cool-houses with Tomatoes as fast as room 
can be -had for pots or boxes or the borders are 
ready. Always keep a few young Cucumber- 
plants ready to plant in pits or frames. Sow 
Spinach once a fortnight. Sow New Zealand 
Spinach in small pots, two or three seeds in 
each pot. Spinach Beet should be sown thinly 
in drills 15 inchesapart. Main crops of Carrots 
and Beet should be sown early in April at the 
latest if full sized roots are wanted. Beet 
transplants well, but should not be crowded at 
any time. Harden off Onions sown in boxes 
for transplanting. Make new plantations of 
Globe Artichokes, and Asparagus may be 
planted now. Do not permit the roots to be 
dried by exposure. Sow Radishes fortnightly, 
and Lettuces should be sown frequently in 
small quantities. Turnips soon run during 
spring ; only small sowings should be made till 
the middle of June. Finish planting Potatoes. 
Early Potatoes coming through the ground 
should have earth drawn over them or be 
sheltered in some other way. Potatoes in 
frames should be earthed, and Carrots in fram¢és 
thinned a little. Make a sowing of French 
Dwarf Beans ina frame after Asparagus. Give 
liquid-manure to Beans under glass. Look well 
to the stopping of Cucumbers in bearing. 

EK. Hoppay. 


well be thrown on the rubbish-heap. Night 
temperature, fruiting - house, 65 degs. to 
70 degs. ; succession, 60 degs. to 65 degs. 

Tomatoes under glass.—It is rather 
early to plant cold-houses yet, but the plants 
should be moved into 5-inch pots to get strong 
and sturdy for the purpose. 
Houses where a little fire-heat 
can be used may be planted at 
once. Where the houses have 
been cropped with ‘l'omatoes for 
three years previously, either 
the soil should be changed or 
pots, boxes, or troughs should be 
used. It is a waste of house 
room and labour to grow Toma- 
toes in exhausted soil. We gene- 
rally try a new, or so-called 
new, variety each year, but 
still retain Brookes’ Freedom. 
It is a free setter and the fruit 
weighs well. 

Window gardening. — 
Those who like Mignonette and 
Musk in the window-boxes out- 
side may sow seeds and plant 
roots now. The soil in window- 
boxes should be changed every 
season. Useasmall damp sponge 
to remove green-fly from Pelar- 
goniums and other plants in 
rooms. Fine - foliaged plants, 
suchas Palms, Aralias, Dracenas, 
Aspidistras, Ferns, etc , may be 
repotted now or during April. 
If liquid-manure is given, Palms 
do not require very large pots. 

Outdoor gardeu.—lIf not 
already done, no time should be. 
lost in trimming Ivy on walls 
and buildings, and when used as 
edgings to beds or walls all the 
old leaves should be cut off to 
make room for the new foliage 
that will shortly break away. 
Climbers on walls and arches 
should also have the necessary 
pruning and training. Old ever- 
greens which through neglect 
have been permitted to grow out 
and get naked at the bottom 
should be cut back now. Rhodo- 
dendrons, Laurels, Yews, Hol- 
lies, and other evergreens should 
have what attention is neces- 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 1st —Sowed Basil and Sweet Marjoram 
in boxes for planting out on warm border when 
hardened off. Rearranged a part of the hardy 
border and made some additions to give room 
for certain plants which were too crowded. 
Moved Chrysanthemums to cold pit to complete 








(See page 64.) 
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sudden inroads of cold air ; but for the present, 
at any rate, the ventilation must b2 carefully 
watched and done in a tentative manner. 


Rearranging Pines.—The Pines will 
require overhauling now, as most of the succes- 
sions will require repotting, and more space 
should be allowed when replunged. Plunging- 
beds also should be turned over, and, if neces- 
sary, fresh material added, but as in most 
gardens hot-water pipes are used to supply 
bottom-heat, the plunging material can be kept 
of the right temperature, without expecting the 
plunging material to produce it. But if leaves 
or tan are used for plunging, the material as it 
decays becomes too close for the purpose, and 
the fine stuff should then be taken out and 
replaced by fresh material that will permit the 
warm air to circulate freely round the roots. 
Pines cannot be well grown without good turfy 
loam which has been placed in a ridge at least 
six months. It is a good plan to pack the loam 
when cut with about one-fourth of short horse- 
manure in alternate layers. This compost will 
be excellent for all soft-growing flowering plants, 
fruit-trees in pots, or Strawberries. To this 
may be added for Pines a little soot and a quart 
of bone-meal to each barrowful of soil. It is 
usual to remove a leaf or two from the bottom 
and drop the plant a little deeper into the pots 
at each shift. Firm potting is very essential. 
Pines are not very thirsty subjects, especially 
in winter, though a moist atmosphere, except 
when the plants are in blossom or ripening 
fruit, is necessary after repotting. The watering 
must be done very carefully. If too much is 
given, the soil will sour and the foliage become 


foxey or red in colour, and then plants may as | 





sary now. “The conifers may be 
left a little longer. Of course, 
cutting down will not be prac- 
tised with these, merely shorten- 
ing back to put them into shape 
The cpiral-growing conifers, such as Cupressus, 
Irish Yews, Junipers, etc., should be trained to 
a single stem from the first to makeclose-growing 
handsome specimens. Hardy annuals may be 
sown any time now, and attention should be 
given to things for cutting, and, as fragrance in 
the garden is desirable, sweet-scented flowers, 
such as Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Night-bloom- 
ing Stock, etc , should not be forgotten. This 
is a good season to increase or rearrange the 
hardy fernery. Plant Gladioli and Hyacinthus 
candicans. Pentstemons which have _ been 
rooted in cold-frames may be planted now, and 
Carnations also as soon as the beds are in good 
condition. The ground works well now for 
planting and seed-sowing. Roses should be 
pruned now. ‘Teas may still be planted. 


Fruit garden.—The prospects for a fruit 
crop outside are generally good, though a cold 
spring may destroy the blossoms. So far as the 
wall-trees are concerned, protection with double 
fishing-nets may do much. I have never seen 
an entire failure where these were used and 
securely fastened to stout poles so that the wind 
could not shift them. Strawberries are showing 
signs of growth outside, and will be helped 
much by stirring the surface, even if the ground 
bas been mulched with manure. A sprinkling 
of soot, lime, and salt will do much to clear the 
ground of insects. Salt, of course, should ke 
used in moderation ; 4 lb. to 2 square yards will 
be beneficial, especially if the ground is ofa 
dry, porous nature. Where Strawberry plants 
are liable to suffer from drought, salt will be 
beneficial. In the early Peach-house the young 
wood should be finally thinned and neatly tied 
in, leaving space in the tie for growth during 


the hardening ready for the open-air beds. 
The summer-flowering Chrysanthemums have 
been planted out. Sowed more Sweet Peas and 


as 


Mh 
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various hardy annuals, especially such things as 
will be useful for cutting, Finished grafting 
fruit-trees. Sowed more Peas. 

April 2nd.—Finished pruning Roses. Stirred 
up the beds with a fork, Shall mulch later, 
Cleared out from Mushroom-house Rhubarb roots 
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which have ken forced. There is plenty 
of Rhubarb outside under pots and tubs now. 
Replanted hardy edging plants round flower- 
beds. Planted several groups of choice Pentste- 
mons. Earthed up late Seakale. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers with turfy loam and manure. As 
fast as the ripe Strawberries are gathered 
the plants are removed, and the shelves filled 
with successional plants from other houses. 
Some of the best of the forced plants will be 
planted for autumn bearing. 

April 3rd.—Disbudded Peaches in second 
house. We do not believe in crowding growth. 
The borders are kept moist. At present 
numbers of bedding and other plants are in the 
house, but will be shortly taken to cold-pits. 
French Beans will also shortly be taken from 
vineries, as there is an abundant supply coming 
on in warm-pits. When planting Tomatoes a 
row of Dwarf Beans is planted between the 
Tomatoes. They come off before any harm is 
done to the Tomatoes, and these form a late 
supply. Early Potatoes on hot-beds will soon 
be fis for digging, and the beds will then come 
in for late Melons. 

April 4th —Sowed New Zealand Spinach in 
small pots to be planted outside when ready and 
the season suitable. Shifted on Fuchsias, and 
potted off cuttings of Fuchsias and other things. 
Potted off a lot of Celosias and Balsams 
iatended for planting in beds and borders. 
Stirred the soil among spring flowers. Sowed 
a lot of biennials and perennials outside in the 
reserve beds. These will be transplanted when 
realy. Planted a lot of Michaelmas Daisies, 
Perennial Sunflowers, et2, among shrubs in 
n3w shrubbery. Planted out a lot of bulbs 
which have been forced. 

. April 5vh —Finished planting Potatoes, Pat 
in cuttings of new Dshliis and other things of 
which more stock is required. Potted on small 


Ferns. Potted more Tuberoses for succession. 
Sowed main crop of Scarlet Intermediate 
Cirrots, Beet, and Chicory. Made a new 


plantation of Asparagus. The routine work 
ia fruit-houses is regularly done, though it is 
not necessary to note it down. Delay in tying 
down Vines or disbudding or stopping Figs at 
tie right season may have bad effects later. 
Hapecially is this so with Cucumbers and 
Melons. 

Aprii 6th. —Moved various plants to cool-pits 
aid frames to make room in houses. Re- 
arranged conservatory. Thinned climbers and 
introduced more flowering. stuff, including 
Pelargoniums, Spire is, Hydrangeas, Amaryllis, 
esc. Commenced thinniog Hamburgh Grapes in 
second house. Mulched early Nectarines in 
pots. Liquid-manure is given every week now 
till the fruits begin toputoncolour. Tomatoes 
are setting freely now. The plants are looked 
over frequently to rub out side shoots. A thin 
shade is used for stove when sun shines now. 








Carnations unhealthy ( Yorks ).—The 
Carnation leaves you sent are attacked by the 
“leaf spot fungus” (Septoria dianthi). The 
best remedy is to cut off the affected leaves and 
spray the plants once a week with Bordeaux- 
mixture, sulphide of potassium, or Condy’s 
fluid; the solution should be of a deep rose 
colour. As tothe strength of the solution of 
sulphide of potassium, from 4 0z. to 1 oz per 
gallon is the strength generally recommended, 
but the latter would be unsafe to use unless you 
found by experiment that it would not be in- 
jurious to the plants. Try 1 oz. dissolved in 
21 gallons of water. No doubt this is an easier 
fungicide to mix than Bordeaux-mixture, but it 
is not generally so effective.—G. 8. 8. 








Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are— 
1, Col. Taylor, S:. Agnes, Cobham-road, Nor- 
biton, for Lilium auratum in Rhododendron 
bed; 2, Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, for a 
very old Apple-tree. 





Index to Volume XXII.—The Binding Covers 
(orice 1s. 64. each) and Index, 3d., for Vol. XXII. are now 
ready, ani may be hid of all Newsagents or of the 


Pu dlisher, post free for 2s. 
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CORRESPONDENCH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
writien on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on @ separate piecz of pauper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The blue Cornflower (R. Davis).—This is Cen- 
taurea Cyanus, a beautiful native flower of ea3y culture, 
often sowing itself. It flowers better if sown in the 
autumn, and will stand our hardest winters. The seed is 
best sown in September, either where it is to flower or in 
beds to be transplanted, Self-sown plants may be trans- 
planted or allowed to remain where they come up, as they 
are often the finest plants. The typical colour is a beauti- 
ful blue, but there are white and purplish forms. The 
greatest favourite in the flower market is the true blue 
kind. The Cornflower will do in almost any soil, but best, 
perhap3, in that which is of a strong, heavy nature. 

Fuel (E. D.).—Much depends on your boiler, and 
much also on the quality of the fuel you employ. You 
say nothing of the amount of piping to be heated, and it 
is, therefore, well nigh impossible to give a fair idea. If 
you will kindly state what amount of piping is fixed to the 
boiler, as also the size cf pipes and the kind of boiler, we 
shall then be able to form anidea. At present, as we read 
your letter, your two houses are 51 feet in length. This, 
with the apparent waste of piping connecting the two 
structures, may total anotser house as large as the others, 
so far as we know. The size of the house in its relation to 
fuel consumption is not material ; it is the actual piping 
that has to be heated, and of this we have no particulars. 


Late-planted Roses (F. W. Davies).—it is not 
advisable to prune newly-planted Roses quite so much as 
one would those established. If the plants are only one 
year old leave from three to four eyes upon each shoot; 
but if older, remove the very thin wood and shorten the 
ssoutest growths to about half their length. In pruning 
established Rose3 it is last year’s growth that should be 
shortened; but in order to induce new wood from the 
base, cut out entirely one or more of the oldest growths 
each season. This should be done right down to the 
ground. Tae soft shoots that easily bend, and which 
were produced quite late last summer, should be cut 
away. Itis the hard wood with little pith that yields the 
best Roses, even though it be not very thick. Better 
have two or three such growths on each plant than a lot 
of unripened shoots. 

Plants for ponds (Ponds).—Why noi try some of 
the newer Water-Lilies, as chromatella, albida, or, indeed, 
any of the newer Marliac kinds, than which nothing could 
be more beautiful. The shades of rose, carmine, and 
other tints somewhat allied are very beautiful. As yet 
some kinds are expeusive, while others are reasonable. 
Any of the hardy plant nurserymen could supply you. 
Then, if you have room, say 18 inches deep of water, you 
could try Sagittarias, single and double, Butomus umbel- 
latus, Typha latifolia, and others. If space at the margin 
admits so that the roots may just get the moisture, then 
you may have the King Cup or Caltha in three varieties, 
Meadow Sweet in half-a-dozen sorts, the Willow Herb 
(Epilobium), the Japanese drises, and such Primulag as 
rosea and sikkimensis. Ranunculus Lingua is a capital 
waterside plant, too; indeed, the margin of the pond may 
be made as beautiful as the surface. 


Creeper, etc., for shady position (G. F. S.).— 
It is quite likely some of the Clematis family would do in 
the position. For instance, we have seen ©. Viticella alba, 
C. montana, and C. Jackmani all doing well in shady and 
in westerly positions, and would rather recommend any of 
these before the Garrya, which is slow in growth and best 
with a good deal of light. For the plants under trees 
there is no better family than Flag Irises; they embrace a 
rich and varied assortment of colours, and are worth a 
trial. You could also plant Lenten Roses, Periwinkles, 
Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley, and such Lilies as 
croceum, umbellatum, tigrinum in variety, any of the 
Squills, Muscaris, Ornithogalums, Daffodils, Wood Ane- 
mones, hardy Cyclamen, Hepaticas, and, if the soil is not 
too poor, the Christmas Roses. These are some of the 
more showy and free flowering, and the majority may be 
planted at any time in the next week or two. 


Roof garden (A Reader).—We presume you intend 
covering the roof with soil or by planting in boxes, which 
would be equivalent. For a start you should take Irises 
of the Flag section—i.ec., I. germanica forms, also I. tecto- 
rum, I. nudicaulis, I. pumila, I. olbiensis, etc. ; then such 
Sempervivums as tectorum, montanum, calcareum, cal- 
caratum, arachnoideum, Campanula garganica, O. pumila, 
C. isophylla, C. i. alba, O. fragilis, Sedum Sieboldi, 8. 
spectabile, Rock Roses, Aubrietias, Arabis, Nasturtiums, 
Canary Creeper, and such-like. Much of your success 
depends on the amount of soil available, and rather than 
try a large variety of things, we advise quite a limited 
number only as a sort of beginning. In the window-boxes 
you could employ well-growa plants of any of the follow- 
ing: White and yellow Marguerites, B2gonias, Show, 
Fancy, and Regal Pelargoniums, also Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Heliotrope, etc. 

Pruning Crimson Rambler Rose (G. Hilis). 
—The best system to adopt in reference to the pruning of 
this Rose is to discard annually one or more of the oldest 
growths, preserve intact the long shoots made last 
summer, and shorten to two or three eyes the laterals on 
the remaining growths. Should some of the growths 
possess laterals low down, such growths may be shortened 
back to any length desired. At this time of year the 
plants do not appear so crowded as they would do in the 
summer, but both the quality of the trusses and the plant 
itself suffer when there is a superabundance of shoots. 
Immediately after flowering is the best tim? to do what 
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thinning of growths seems necessary, and is also most 
helpful to the ripening of the current season’s wood. 
As this specimen of yours has outgrown its limits, your 
best plan will be to shorten back where necessary, and 
allow some of the best shoots to fall outward in as informal 
a manner as possible. Although this Rose is so effective 
on a pillar, it may be grown without any supports ; the 
arch-like growths when covered with fine panicles of 
bloom produce a most pleasing effect. If you can give 
them a few old tree-stems to clamber over the effect is 
still further improved. 


_ Flower seeds for propagator (Beginner).—As 
it i3 essential your plants must flower this season, you 
certainly must confiae your efforts to hardy and half- 
hardy annuals, any of which will bear the temperature 
named till the seedlings are fit for pricking off. Asters, 
Phloxes, Stocks, Margaret Carnations, Love-lies-bleeding, 
and many others may also be raised in this way. After the 
seedlings are well up you should transplant them into 
boxes, and place in greenhouse till the time comes for 
planting out. You could also raise Tuberou3 Begonias. 
If you so desired, after you had raised sufficient of the 
annuals you could raise Columbines, Auriculas, Pansies, 
Polyanthus, Gaillardias, single Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, 
etc., for flowering in the garden next year. None of 
these would give a representative flowering this year from 
seeds sown now. One of the chief values of your propa- 
gator is the help it affords in forwarding any crop, and by 
this means plants s) raised will naturally precede those 
raised in the open ground. For this purpose you should 
utilise it to the full. At the same time we must warn you 
not to risk all in attempting too much at one time. 


Oxalis failing (M. VU. Lipscom)).—tt is difficult to 
say why the buds of your Oxalis refuse to open in a satis- 
factory manner, unless the plants have been allowed to 
suffer from want of water or the tubersare too thick. We 
herewith append a few cultural directions which have 
proved eminently successful. In the first place, though 
the bulbs are small, one will require a 4-inch pot, and three 
will need a pot 5 inches or even 6 inches in diameter. Un- 
like many other bulbous plants, they may be transferred 
to bigger pots while in full growth, so that there is no 
need to overpot in the first instance, as they can be shifted 
on when the pots get full of roots. The first potting 
should take place in the autumn, when the bulbs are dor- 
mant, treating them for the time being in the same way 
as Hyacinths are usually treated, care being taken to 
bring them to the light when the first signs of growth 
appear, and from that time ordinary greenhouse treat- 
ment may be given. Equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with a little sand, will suit this Oxalis well, while as the 
pots get full of roots occasional doses of liquid-manure 
should be given. After flowering care must be taken to 
thoroughly ripen the bulbs, as upon this depends the 
next season’s display. 


Passifiora cerulea not thriving (Puge Boy).— 
It is not likely that your plant of this Passiflora is on its 
own roots, as these plants are not at all difficult to propa- 
gate by means of young top3 put into pots filled with 
sandy soil, and stood in a greenhouse under bell-glasses 
during thesummer. As your plantseems to haye become 
stunted, your best course will be at once to cut away all 
the older parts and to thin out the numerous suckers 
which have broken out at the base to the two strongest. 
Then turn the plant out of the tub, remove most of the 
old soil, have the tub well scrubbed inside and out and 
dried ; then put in the bottom some rubble as drainage, 
on that some rough pieces of turfy soil, then add some 
fresh compost, two-thirds sweet old turfy loam, the ovher 
third being composed of peat-soil, leaf-soil, well decayed, 
and some old hot-bed manure, with a little sharp sand, all 
well mixed. Then replant your Passion-flower. Possibly 
it became stunted through poorness of soil, perhaps; 
through lack of sufficient root-room, perhaps was allowed 
to get quite dry for some time. These plants are usually 
strong growers, and do best when planted out in a well- 
prepared border within the greenhouse. Still, in a fair- 
sized tub the plant should make good strong shoots for a 
couple of years at least. 


FRUIT; 

Pear Beurre d’Amanlis (Fenmoor ).—This is one 
of the best early Pears, being ripe abou’ the middle of 
September. The fruit is obovate, uneven and undulating 
in outline. The skin at first is of a bright green, tinged 


brown on the sunny side, afterwards assuming a yellowish 


tinge, with a reddish-brown cheek when ripe. The flesh 
is melting and sugary, and has an agreeable perfume. 


Disbudding Vines (S. L. M.).—The time for dis- 
budding is when it is seen that there are more buds than 
are required, but the sooner it is done the better. Some 
cultivators wait until they can see where the best bunches 
will be before fiaally disbudding. In disbudding take 
great care of the leading bud, the shoot from which should 
be tied in to form the main stem. Buds are offen more 
numerous than the shoots required, and in such cases all 
those not wanted must be removed. Never allow the 
superfluous buds to develop and then break them off, this 
only weakening the Vine. Leave only the strongest bud 
to each spur and rub out all the others. 


Mealy-bug on Apple-trees (W. C.).—It is not 
usual to hear of mealy-bug infesting young Apple-trees. 
We fear they must have come froma foul source. Your 
best plan will be to make up a mixture of 2 1b. of clay, 
rather dry, and to soak that with half-a-pint of paraffin. 
Add to that 11b. of soft-soap and a pint of clean soot, then 
mix the whole. Add some warm water to make it into a 
thick paste, and paint then with a paint brush. Well coat 
over all the stems and branches of the trees infested by 
the bug, but leave the fruit-buds untoucbed. That 
coat peeper pd the insects. The coating would in time 
peel off. 


Warts on Vine leaves (A. H. Thomz1zs).—These 
are what you no doubi refer to. They are merely small 
green excrescences that form on the backs of the leaves— 
a sort of granulation of sap through the skin of the leaf. 
They no doubt injure the leaves as affecting respiration. 
The disease may be caused by a too close, warm atmos- 
phere saturated with moisture. As regards your cropping 
of the Vine, you may leave one bunch to each eye, but all 
depends on the strength of the plant. Far better crop 
lightly than weaken the Vine by overcropping, the effects 
of which will be seen in years to come. No need to add 
any more manure, 


be 
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VEGETABLES. 


Sprouted seed Potato tubers (/sle of Man).— 
It your seed tubers have thrown loag blanched sprouts we 
fear it will be useless to save such shoots on the Potatoes, 
as they would, if planted, probably wither and die, being 
go tender. But if the shoots are quite short, then remove 
all others but two at least of the strongest, and those are 
usually at the crown of the tuber. Then you must expose 
them to full light in a cool, dry place to well harden and 
yreen over before you plant. If it be needful to pull off 
all the shoots because long and weak, you must then all 
the same expose the tubers to the light to let them start 
new shoots, then with the point of a sharp knife remove 
all but two of the best shoots before planting the tubers. 





SHORT REPLIES. 

T. J. S.—Your trees have been attacked by scale. Your 
only remedy is to well wash them with Gishurst compou nd 
or syringe them with the alkali solution mentioned at 
p. 588, last volume.——J. Derriman.—Evidently birds 
(probably bullfinches) have been the culprits. ——G. H. T. 
—We find a plain saddle with waterway end the best 
boiler for all practical purposes, and not at all compli- 
cated. The maker ought to be able to tell you the heat- 
ing power of the boiler you mention. Syringe early in 
the morning and just before closing. Do not wet the 
leaves of Tomatoes if you can help it.——T. B., Jr., Pen- 
zanee. — Your Gloxinia leaves have been attacked by 
thrips, the best cure for which is fumigating with Nicoti- 
cide. You have evidently been keeping the atmosphere 
of the house too dry.——H. A. R.—Cut the Ivy down to 
where it has become separated from the wall. New 
growth will start again and soon cover the place which has 
been made bare.——A. H. W.—You cannot have a better 
fertiliser. Dilute it to the colour of pale ale, giving it fre- 
quently and in a weak state. See that the plants are well 
rooted and not dry before you apply it. You will find it 
of great value for fruit-trees, Roses, etc., and crops in the 
kitchen garden. Begonia.—You will find it far better 
to raise Begonias from seed. The results from cutting up 
the corms are not altogether satisfactory. Scotia.—lt 
the plants are like the specimen sent they are quite dead. 
*seaths will not stand such treatment as you have given 
your plants.——S. M. B.—The Stephanotis does best in 
sandy loam to which has been added a little peat. There 
must be something wrong with your plant at the roots. 
It does not require any lime-rubbish in_the soil. ——J. 
Steele.—Kindly repeat your query.—J. J. C., Brock- 
worth.—You have evidently been very successful. Cow- 
manure, of course, is more lasting and, if the soil is light 
and the season dry, preferable, as it keeps the ground 
cool and moist and lessens watering. It also forms a 
good mulch._——C. Manders.—Allow your plant to start 
into growth, and then cut down to where the young 
shoots spring from.—Kenilworth.—You may take them 
off now. M. D.—Your best plan will be to send 
them by road in the pots, packing them well into a van. 
——Jas. Hornby.—Seed not recognised. You had better 
send it to Kew. Frigate.—Dig in the manure in the 
autumn to encourage the roots to go down, and mulch 
during the summer to prevent evaporation. If the 
weather is dry, water, and the goodness of the mulch will 
be washed down to the roots. Mulching is indispensable 
in such a light soil as yours.— Oliver Twist.—The piece 
of Apple stem you send has been gnawed by water-rats. 
Plant one Melon in a little hillock in the centre of each 
light and add a top-dressing of bone-meal and loam, well 
mixed and warmed, as the roots appear.—Burton.—As 
you say the Vines are very old, we should imagine that the 
fault lies at the roots, which have evidently got into 
heavy, water-logged soil. There are also traces of mildew. 
W. W.—Any fruit-tree nurseryman should be able to 
supply what you want.——Fenmcor.—There appears to 
have been an error made in writing the name of Rose on 
the label. We have looked in a catalogue containing over 
ten thousand names of Roses, and the nearest approach 
we can find is Marie Duleau, a flesh-coloured Bourbon 
variety.——J. P. Langley.—Freesia belongs to the 
Natural order Iridacew. Itis not hardy. You will find 
it mentioned in Johnson’s ‘‘ Gardener’s Dictionary.” 


—_—_—_—_—_—————————————— 


Names of plants.—H. S.—Snake’s-head_ Iris (I. 
tuberosa).—Keswick.—The Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago 
fragrans).——A. G. Shrapnell.—Please send some fronds, 
——A, M. C.—The Spring Snowflake (Leucojum vernum). 
—C. Manders.—Leucojum vernum. —— Jgnorant.— 
1, Crocus vernus Ira Aldridge; 2, C. v. Emperor.—— 
E. L. C.—One of the many varieties of Holly, probably 
Hodgin’s.——G. Heath.—1, Dendrobium primulinum ; 
2, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum. 

Names of fruits.—Al/pha.—The Apples you send 
are Waltham Abbey Seedling.——C. Hassell.—Apple 
Radford Beauty. —— Vander Hum.— Your Apple is 
London Pippin. In your letter you say you send a Pear. 











Book received.—‘ Guernsey Growers’ Association 
Year Book for 1901.” 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the Haster Holidays 
we shall be obliged to go to press early 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED dated April 18th. Orders should 
be sent as early as possible in the week 
preceding to insure insertion. No adver- 
tisement intended for that issue can be 
received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, the 4th APRIL. 


SPARAGUS.—Why not grow your own 

tec. <ASparagus? The beds are easily 
made, and now is the season to 
make them. Strong, healthy, 
three-year roots, ‘* True Giant,” 5s. 
per 100, packed and carriage paid, 
with full cultural instructions. 


BIRD & VALLANCE, 
Nurserymen, Downham, Norfolk, 














value in the Trade. 
Hardy Plants. 
of varieties, see Catalogue, post free. 


Chrysanthemums, early-flowering Japs., 12 vars., 2s. 6d. 
Chrysanthemums, carly-fiowering Poms., 12 vars., 2s. 6d. 
Centaurea macrocephala, yellow, grand, 61. each; 4s. doz. 
Centaurea montana, blue, white, flesh, cream, purple, 


Chrysanthemum maximum Perfection, 3d. ea.; 2s. doz. 
Chrysanthemum maxima G. F. S3ge and Mrs. W. G. 


Coreopsis grandiflora, yellow, 4d. each; 3s. doz. 

Daisy maxima fi.-pl., New Giant, mixed, 3d. each; 2s. doz. 
Dactylis glomerata, dwarf variegated Grass, 3d. ea.; 28. doz. 
Delphiniums, sgl. or dbl., 6d. each ; 12 named vars., 43. 6d. 
Eryngium planum, blue, Thistle-like, 4d. each ;_33. doz. 
Gaillardia grandiflora, extra choice, 4d. each ; 3s. doz. 
Galega officinalis, blue or white, 4d. each; 3s. doz. 


Perennial Sunflower wmultifiorous g’florus, grand, 64. 





SPECIAL OFFER OF 
GOOD THINGS. 


Not less than 6 at dozen rate. 


ALL MAGNIFICENT PLANTS. 


Sure To Give Perfect Satisfaction. 


Strong, healthy, and without doubt the best 
We have acres of the best 
For full descriptions and names 


Bristol, 15th March, 1901.—‘‘ Everything from you has 


turaed out very well. I find the extra quality of your goods 
quite repays me for sending away for them.” 


Brighton, 19:h March, 1901.—‘‘Much pleased with 


plants and seeds, all so nicely packed. Shall require more 
later, and will always eend to your firm.” 


Dozens of such Testimonials filed daily for insp2ction. 


Achillea magna, white, free, 4d. each; 3s. doz. 
Achillea ptarmica fi.-pl. The Pearl, 44. each, 33. doz. 
Aquilegia, the H. Co.’snewlong-spurred hybrids, 6d. each ; 


4s. doz. 


Aauilegia alba plena, double white, 3d. each; 2s. 6d. doz. 
Aauilegia chrysantha, yellow, 4d. each; 33. doz. 

Aquilegia Munstead White, large, fine, 4d. each; 33. doz. 
Aaquilegia nivea grandiflora, grand for cutting, 4d. each ; 


. doz. 

Anthericum Liliastrum (St. Bruno's Lily), 4d. ea. ; 33. doz. 
Aster Perennial Lady Trevelyan, white, 4d. each; 33. doz. 
Auriculas, extra choice strain, 3d. each; 2s. doz. 
Campanula Backhousei, large blue, 31 _each; 23. doz. 
Campanula Backhousei, large white, 3d. exch; 23. doz. 
Carnations, 12 choics named varieties, 43. 
Carnations, 12, including 6 M. Smith’s new vars., 6s. 


Carnations, 12, all M. Smith’s new vars., 93. 


red, or yellow, each, 4d.; doz., 3s. 


Head, 4d. each; 3s. doz. 


Gentiana acaulis, lovely blue, 41. each; 3s. doz. 

Geum sanguineum, dazzling scarlet, 3d_ each; 2s. doz. 

Gypsophila paniculata, for cutting, 4d. each ; 3s. doz. ‘ 

Perenmiat Sunflower Miss Mellish, orange, 4d. each; 
23. 6 OZ. : 


each; 5s. d 
Perennial 
each; 2s. 


oz. 
Sunflower rigidus, yellow, black dise, 3d. 
6d. doz. 


Perennial Sunflower Soliel d'Or, double yellow, €d. 


each ; 4s. doz. 
Heuchera sanguinea, scarlet. 4d. each ; 3s. doz. 


Heuchera sanguinea alba, white, 4d. each; 3s. doz. 


Iris germanica, 4d. each; 12 named vars., 33. 

Tris florentina. white, scented, 4d. each ; 3s. doz. 

Iris Kempferi, choice mixed, 4d. each; 3s. doz. 

Everlasting Sweet Peas, mixed colours, 3s Cd. doz. 

Lupinus polyphyllus albus, white, 4d. each: 33. doz. 

Megzasea crassifolia, red panicles, 4d. each ; 33. doz. 

Montbretia, 12 extra choice named vars., at 23. per doz. 

Montbretia, choice mixed, 1s, doz. ; 5s. 6d. per 100, 

Papaver bracteatum, crimson, 4d. each: 3s. doz. 

Papaver oriental; Prince of Orange, orange-scarlet, 6d. 
each; 3s. 6d. doz. 

Papaver orientale Royal Scarlet, 6d. each ; 3s doz. 

Papaver orientale Salmon Queen, 4d. each ; 3s. doz. 

Phlox, Perenniat, 60,000 to offer. 

Phlox, Perennial, 12 aew, true, dwarf varieties 63. 

Phlox, Perennial, 12 taller named vars., 33. 6d. 

Phlox, Perennial, 12 named 1899 varieties (1s. each), 19s. 

Pinks, 19,009 healthy young plants. 

Pinks, 12, all different, named, for 2s. 6d. 

Polyanthus, the H. Oo.’s Champion strain. 4d. ea ; 33. doz. 

Polyanthus, Fancy, choice mixed, 3d. each; 28. doz. 

Polyantnus, Gold-laced, very fine, 3d. each; 2s. 6d. d_z. 

Potentillas, dbl , named, 9d. ea. ; 12 named vars., 7s, 

Primula denticulata, rosy-lilac, 4d. each: 33. doz. 

Primula denticulata alba, white, 4d. each; 33. doz. 

Primrose, New Blue, grand plants, 4d. each; 33. 6d. doz. 

ENT ET Qses Dean's Hybrids, lovely shades, 2d. ea.; 1s. 6d. 

0Z. 

Pyrethrums, 50,000 strong plants to offer. 

Pyrethnrums, 12 very choice dbl., in 12 vars., 3s, 6d, 

Pyrethrums, 12 very choic: sgl., in 12 vars., 33. 6d. 

Rudbeckia Golden Glow, very fine, 6d. each; 4s. doz. 

Spireea Aruncus, white feathery, 6d. each; 4s. doz, 

Spirza palmata, rose, 4d. each; 3s. 6d. doz. 

Spirza palmata alba, white, 6d. each; 4s. doz. 

Scabiosa ochroleucra, yellow, showy, 4d. each ; 33. 6d. doz. 

Statice latifolia (Sea Lavender), blue, 4d. each; 3+. doz. 

Thalictrum adiantifolium, useful Fern-like foliage, 4d. 
each; 3s. doz. 

Thalictrum mediterraneum, useful Fern-like foliage, 4d. 
each ; 3s. doz. 

Tieton glaucum, useful Fern-like foliage, 4d. each; 
38, doz. 

Valerian, red or white, 4d. each; 33. doz. 

Veronica gentianoides, light blue, 4d, each; 3s. doz. 

Violas, 12 finest, all different, 1s. 6d. 

And thousands of other GOOD THINGS. Full Lists and 

descriptions, see our NEW_ ILLUSTRATED GUIDE for 

the Garden and Greenhouse, indispensable alike to Amateurs, 

Professionals, and Exhibitors; contains lists of Champion 

Seeds; Dahlias, most complete and up-to-date Collection in 

tbe world; Roses, Carnations, and other specialties. Gratis 

and post free to intending customers. 


Orders from this advt. of 28. 6d. upwards carr. paid. 


State railway station, as ma=y of dur goods are too heavy to 
pack gafely by Parcel Post. 


THE HORTICULTURAL COMPY., 


The Noted Dahlia and Hardy 
Plant Specialists, : 


LEVENSHULME, manchester. 


NURSERIES; CHEADLE-HULME, CHESHIRE, 
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SWEET PEAS. 


YOUR LAST CHANCE 


TO SECURE THE GREATEST 
BARGAIN OF THE SEASON. 


OUR MOST GENEROUS OFFER 


[snow about to be withdrawn. If our supply lasts. 
the offer will remiin open until April 16th, bu orders 
received aftec that date will not be entitled to the Free 
Packets of Asters and Stocks. 


COLLECTION No. 1 contains 15 fine varieties. 

50 Seeds each, packed separately, 1s, 1d., free. 
COLLECTION No. 2 contains 15 choice varieties. 
50 Seeds each, packed separately, 1/7, fres. 

The two Collections (30 distinct varieties), post free, 2/6, with 
a packet of Pink and White Oupid (50 seeds each) gratis. 
COLLECTION No. 8 contains 15 superb varieties. 
50 Seeds each, packed separately, 2/6, free. 


The three Collections (45 distinct varieties), post free, 5/-, 
with 5 fine tall varieties gratis. 
FULL PARTICULARS IN PREVIOUS ISSUES OF THIS 
PAPER. 

All above seeds carefully handpicked, warranted, true to 
name, and the finest obtainable. We have reseived testimo- 
nials from all parts of the United Kingdom as to quality, and 
better value for money has never been offered. 








SPECIAL OFFER OF 


GLADIOLI. 


BRENCHLYENSIS, enormous bulbz, 12, le. 6d.; 25, 

s. 9d.; 50, 58. 

BRENCHLEYENSIS, Ist size. extra, 12, Is. 3d,; 25, 
23.3d.; 50, 43. 

GANDAVENSIS HYBRIDS, splendid mixture, 12, 
1s. 6d. ; 25, 25. 94. ; 50, 5s. 

LEMOINE’S HYBRIDS, superb mixed, 12, 1s. 3d ; 20, 
2s. 3d.; 50, 43. 

All above Seeds and Bulbs are Carriage Paid, and offered 
subject to beiag unsold on receipt of order. 





This Advertisement witl not appear again. 





ARTHUR E. GRICE & CO., 


DUDLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Clearance Offer 


OF 


EXTRA STRONG, WELL-ROOTED STUFF. 


CAREFULLY PACKED, CARRIAGE PAID. 





a 


WooDowouwscr 


6 Helenium Bolanderii, golden Marguerite - 
3 Veronica spicata, lovely spikes of white flowers 
6 Golden Rod, noble and stately plumes of bloom 
12 Giant Violets, Victoria Regina, largest and best 
6 Chinese Lanterns, grand for winter decorations 
6 Campanula persicifolia, double white .. +f 
2 Hollyhocks, double ; this is a splendid strain 
2 Achillea grandiflora and the Pearl (2 vars.) 
6 Sunflower, single perennial, Miss Mellish 
3 Doronicum, golden stars, grand for cutting .. 
6 Pyrethrum, double, distinct, named .. we 
12 Pansies Trimardeau Giant, all colours (100, 83.) 
12 Canterbury Bells, Cup and Saucer, mixed 
12 Myosotis, Clivedon Blue, grand bedder 3 
6 Pyrethrum uliginosum, giant white Marguerite 
6 Arundo versicolor (The Gardener's Garter) .. & 
6 Dactylis, dwarf ribbon Grass, permanent edging .. 
12 Chrysanths, best early flowering, white, yellow, or 
bronze .. a2 as Je a a be = 
6 Exhibition Roses, dwarf H.P., extra strong .. 
6 do. do. do. Teas, do. 4 
25 Iceland Poppies, 3 colours, distinct, named 
12 Mimulus Queen’s Prize, grand strain .. 
6 New Ivy Geraniums, various colours .,. 
12 Tomatoes, Empress, Chemin Rouge, &c. 
9 Tradescantia Sanray or Zebrina .. oe se $3 
Purchasers may select sma'l quantities at same rates. 
6/= for 5/=, Oash with order. 


TOM ROGERS, 


Florist, Peterboro’-road, WHITTLESEA, 


HIGH QUALITY. LOW PRICES. 


Double Begonias, named, finest varieties, 6 for 3s.3d.; 
6s.. 9s., 12s., and 18s. per doz. 

Tree Carnations, finest varieties for winter-flowering, 
to include the grand new mauve variety, Lady Audrey Buller, 
Deutsche Brant, Shahzada, Winter Cheer, etc., 6 for 2s. 6d. 5 
4s. 6d. per doz. 

Tomato-plants, Lister's Prolific, extra heavy cropper, 
fine shaped fruit, strong plants, 1s. 6d. doz.; 10s. 1.0. 

Double Petunias, best named sorts, strong, from single 
pots, 6 forls.9d.; 3s. per doz. 

Early Chrysanthemums, splendid Collection, to 
include Crimson Pride, White Quintus, Crimson Marie Masse, 
Ryecroft Glory, Pride of the Market, &c., well rooted, only 
1s. 6d. per doz. Free for cash. Price List of Tree-Carnations, 
Bouvardias, etc., free on application. 


GRANE & CLARKE, HILLSIDE NURSERY, MARCH, CAMBS. 
ARDEN HOSE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


—Finest qua ity, 69 feet length, complete with Fittings, 
ready for use. for 15s. Buy from the manufacturers and save 
money.—MIDLAND RUBBER CO., LTD., Ryland-street, 
Birmingham. (Established 40 years.) 


— 
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12 Splendid Exhibition varieties (ail new 1900) 
for 7s. 6d., as under: Hlorence Molyneux (immense white), 
Nellie Perkine, Miss A. Byron, Pink Carnot, Vicar of Leather- 
head, G. Towere, Sir R. Buller, W. H. Whitehouse, Lady F. 
Osborne, Mdm. Von André, Mies E. Pilkington, Miss Ida 
Barwood. y : : 

12 very Choice Exhibition vars. for 4s., includirg 
Calvat 99, Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. Coombes, Mr. L. Remy (grand 
yellow). Jane Molyneux, Mdm G Debrie, Emily Towers, etc. 

12 Choice Incurved vars.. including Golden Ferlat 
(immense yellow), Hanwell Glory, Matthew Russell. ete.. 4s. 

12 Choice Early-flowering vars., including Ralph 
Curtis (new cream sport from M, Masse), White Quintus, 
Crimron M Masse, Mytchett White, etc., 3s. 6d. 

12 Choice Decorative vars., including Black Hawk, 
Ryevrott Scarlet, &c., 3°.6d. 12 Choice Singles, 3s. 

All above well-rooted plants. distinct and true to name. 

PELARGONIUMS, Showand Rega!.—12splendidvars., 
including Albert Victor, E. Perkins, Chilwell White, €tc., 
strong plants from 3in. pots, 4s. 24 beautiful vars., all dis- 
tinet. 8s. 

FUCHSIAS.—1? splendid vars., Double and Single, well- 
rooted plants, 28. Fd, : 

KENTIA BELMOREANA.—Splendid 
Palm, from small pots, 6d. each; 5s. per doz, : : 

ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI.—Beautiful foliage 
plant. from 3-in. pots, 33, 6d. per doz. 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.— 12 
Single and Double, from 3 in. pts, 3s. 


6d. 
BEGONIA GLOIRE. DE LORRAINE.—‘s. per 


doz. 

DAHLIAS (pot roots).—12 choice Cactus vars., including 
Ranji (new 99), 3s. 12 choice Show and Fancy, 3s. 12 choice 
Pompons, 2s 6d. 6Tom Thumb, dwarf, Is. 6d. The 3} doz, 
all distinct, 8s. 6d. 

All plants sent out correctly named. Catalozues Free. 
Orders under 2s. 6d., 4d. extra for postage. 


J. W. GOLE, 
Midland-road Nursery, PETERBOROUGH. 


HOLLIES. HOLLIES. HOLLIES. 


Plant now (specially cheap to clear), 3 years bedded, 2 years 
transplanted, ls. 6d., 2s. €d,, and 33. 6d. dozen; 10s., 16s. 6d., 
and 248, 100. 

PANSIES, strong, autumn-raised International Prize 
strain, ls. and Is. 6d. dozen; 7s. and 10s. 100. 

All well-rooted good stuff. 
Ernest Townsend, Nureeryman, Bloxham. Oxon. 


A WONDERFUL PLANT!!! 


“HERACLEUM GIGANTEUM,” produces pure white 
flowers 3 ft. to 4 ft. across (or as large as an ordinary “ cart- 
wheel”), on stems 10 ft. to 12 ft. high, with giant leaves 3 ft. 
to4 ft. across; very ornamental; plant now; strong bulbs, 
Js. €d. each; 2 for 2s. 6d.; 6 for 5s.; quite hardy. 

CHERRY PIE!!! 

WINTER HELIOTROPE (Tussilago fragrans), blooms in 
the open all winter, even under the snow. delicious scent, 
: sient 1s. 6d.; 12 for 2s, 6d., all free. See List ot Novelties, 

ree, id. 
I. GOODY, F.R.H.S., Belchamp, Clare, Suffolk. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
(A SPECIALITY.) 
Royal Sovereigns. Leaders, Monarchs, and 
Latest of All, 1s. 3d. 100, free. 
HEAD, HANHAM. BRISTOL. 


ONZONS. 


We consider our Challenge Osion is the best variety in 
existence; and to show w2 have confidence in what we say, 
we will send a packet free of charge toall applicants for seven 
days on-receipt of 1d. stamp for postage.—YARDE & OO., 
Seed Growers, Northampton. 


LARGEST STOCK AT MODERATE PRICES 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


FOREST AND HEDGE PLANTS, 


Cratecus, Ligustrum, vulg. Sweetbriar. 


Also Wild Plants for Orchards. as Apples, Pears, 
Quinces, Rosa canina, &. Price Lists free on application. 


WILHELM PEIN, HALSTENBEK, HOLSTEIN, CERMANY. 
NEW FRUITS FOR NEW CENTURY. 


See my New Descriptive Catalogue, post free. 


NEW PLANTS FOR NEW CENTURY. 


See my New Descriptive Catalogue. post free. 


PERRY'S HARDY PLANT FARM, WINCHMORE HILL, N. 


THE CORNWALL DAFFODIL AND SPRING 
FLOWER SOCIETY. 


THE ANNUAL SHOW of the above Society 
will he held in the CONCERT HALL. TRURO, on 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, April 1llthand 12th. Schedules 
ot Prizes aod Entry Forms, also Rules for Oe:xtificates for 
New Spring Flowers. can be had from 
HonBLE. JOHN BOSCAWEN, Hon. Sec. 
Tregye, Perranwell. 


TPANNED NETTING ! TANNED NETTING ! 

—Protect yo ur Peas, seeds, buds from frost blight, and 
ravages of the birds, 36 equare yards for 1s Can be sent 
any width or length Oarriage paid on orders over 6s. 
Hundreds of testimor ials.—Address, HENRY ROBINSON, 
Garden Net Works. Rye, Sussex. 


HY BE BOTHERED WITH KEEPING 
FERRETS, when for 1s. GAMEKEEPER of 41 years’ 
experience will send whole of following REAL, GENUINE 
RECIPES?—Drawing and Catching Rats in enormous 
quantities, alive or dead; destroying Moles by millions; 
Bolting Rats or Rabbits from their holes; Drawing Game any 
distance; compelling Rabbits to lay out for covert shooting ; 
force Hens to lay (best on earth); Infallible Cure for Gapes ; 
very Valuable Fancier’s Secret, How to settle any fresh dog, 
so that he will not leave owner; keep Pigeons at Home and 
attracting Stray Birds; trapping Hares, Rabbits, Foxes, &c. 
alive; Curing Skins; making Dubbin, &., &. Guaranteed 
genuine; registered copyright; thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials.—Z. THOMSON. Frederic-place. Weymouth. 


664 ARDENING” BINDING COVERS.— 
Covers for binding each Volume of GARDENING 
from Vol. I. up to the present time are on sale, Price 1s. 6d. 
each; post free, 1s. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers, or from the 
Publishing Office; $7, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, 


decorative 


choice vars., 
































GARDENING 
CHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





Works, Rye. 

































1392 so profitable ang 
tasy to grow. 
80 Acres vl Saleable Trees. 





Y THE BEST PROCURABLE, 


Lists Free. 









of THOUSANDS. 
Bushes in variety. Packing and 
Carriage free for Cash with order. 


{HUNDREDS 








tf $/= per doz., 6@/= per 100, 
ia All other Nursery Stock 
i: a carriage forwards 
iwwPOTS From 15/- a doz. 


1 Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres, 
i A Superb Coliection of 
Herbaceous Plants 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis (80,0C0) from 15,-doz. 
a NV.B.—Single Plants are solv at 
slightly increased prices. | 
Ly 
H 
Nj 


GENERAL CATALCCUE 
(Nearly 200 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, containing 
seme hundreds of illustrations | 
and full of valuable informat’on, 
free on receipt of 3d. for postaga 
Please mention this Paper- 


H &C2 WORCESTER 





ILLUSTRATED. 


HORTICULTURAL 


PLANT 





Marcu 30, 1901 


W. DUNCAN TUCKER, 


BUILDER, §. TOTTENHAM. 


SPRING, 1901. 
GARDEN FRAMES IN VARIETY. 


DRESERVER. 





























6 Ft. x 4 ee 1s. oa 12 yd 4ft. .. £3 10s, Od. 
Sft. X6ft. .. £3 17s. Od. | 16 it. x 6ft. .. £7 Os. Od. 
MELON & GUCUMBER FRAME. 

Rs, No. 33. 

2 > a 

: 6 ft. xX 4 ft. £1 16s. 6d, 
= Sft. x 6 ft. £2 17s. 6d. 
12 ft. x 6 ft. £3 17s. 6d. 


Carriage Paid on 50s. orders to 
most stations. 


GARDEN | 6 ft. x 4ft, unglazed and unpainted, 5s. each. 
LIGHTS. / ,, * 


glazed and painted, Ids. each. 
Write for Illustrated List. 


TUCKER, TOTTENHAM. 





SUPERB FLOWER SEEDS. 


for small.g 


wérs.Of highest quality procurable 
Inthreepenny packets. Collections:of annuals 6° |/-ete 


NWARKeCT ECE -.°. “2.2 HERTS: BORDER SEEDC? 
all POST FREE Cataloguesfree: POTTERS BAR- 








_ LADIES AVOID CHILLS 
=n By wearing our Charming 
KNITTED WOOL CAPES. 
From 2/9 each. They do not 
slip off like Shawls, nor 
dothey hinder the move- 
ment. Write to-day for 
Illustrated List. Men- 


~ KNITTED CORSET AND 


118, MANSFIELD-ROAD, NOTTINGIIAM. 
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HINC CO., 


POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 


Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article, 
1s. ld. each; Ivory Handle Budding Knives, no 
better made, Is. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade {| 
4 Waistcoat Pocket Knife, 1s. 1d. each; Corn Knives, }| 
43 1s.; Workmen's Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen 
Gj— Blade, 1s. 1d. Ihe blades of all the above are made |}, } 
ars fon the very best English crucible cast steel. Post | + 
ree. 


J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 
Sheaf Island Works. SHEFFIELD. 


PEAT! PEAT!! PEAT!!! 


F PPS & CO. have now a large stock of first- 


class Brown Fibrous Peat ready for the coming season. 
Selected for Orchids and Stove and Greenhouse Plants. 
Excellent Peat for Rhododendrons and outdoor purposes. 
Well-matured Oak and Beech Leaf Mould, Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Coarse and Fine Sand, Oocoa-nut-fibre, Charcoal, 
Sphagnum, &c., &c. 


THE PEAT DEPOT, 
RING ooDnmD, ANTS 


WILLESDEN 


ROT-PROOF SCRIM, 


For Shading Conservatories, Greenhouses, Pro- 
tecting Fruit Trees, and other Horticultural purposes. 


NO GREENHOUSE IS SAFE WITHOUT OUR SHADING. 
Also suitable for Netting to keep out small birds. 


WILLESDEN CANVAS FOR RICK 
COVERS, APRONS, &ce- 
Send for Patterns. 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Lro., 


Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
ROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 


Netting, small mesh, will keep off the smallest birds, 
35 square yards for 1s. Will not rot if left out in all weathers. 
Sent any width. Carriage paid on all orders over 53s. As 
supplied to the Royal Gardens. Commoner Netting at 50 
square yards for ls.—From H, J. GASSON, Garden Pe ting 
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ARDEN BARROW FOR AMATEURS 


USUAL COST. 
















MW NN ZAZA 
(Ar am \ 
Had 


So constructed it can be wheeled over lawns or paths with- 
out injury to teen. Body (of wood), 24 by 26 in., detachable 
back, elegant design, well made, and marvellous value My 
guarantee—if not as represented, ca‘h refunded Sent car- 
riage paid to any railway station on receipt of 10/6. Descrip- 
tive Pamphlet post free. ; 


PATTERSON EDWARDS, Dep. F. 
Frontuval Steam Mills, Peckham, S8.E. 
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Stourbridge. 








OIL & GAS HEATING APPARATUS 


For Greenhouees. 


PROPACATORS 
all sizes. 
Illustrated Catalogues 
and Estimates Free. 
C. TOOPE(F.R.H.S )& SON 
Stepney Sq . High St., 

Stepney, London, &. 

Telegraphic Address, . 
**Toopes, London.” 

Tele. No. 379 Easter. 
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No, 1,152.—Vot. XXIII 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden." 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


* * QUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
GLAMORGAN. 

I HAVE grown outdoors, for the last ten years, 
about a hundred different kinds of Chrysanthe- 
mums, and I have lost during that time less 
than half-a-dozen. The garden is fairly shel- 
tered. We have slight frosts, but seemingly not 
enough to injure the plants which are out-of- 


doors throughout the year. Iam able to give 
away many plants every spring, but, by division, 
can always retain three or four plants of the 
same kind. [I fill the vases in my church with 
magnificent trusses of bloom from July until 
January, and for Christmas decoration I gener- 
ally place a dozen or so large plants into wooden 
lard-buckets, which can easily be carried and 
placed on the chancel steps, round the font, or 
wherever required. I am surprised that more 
use is not made of the old plants. They grow 
into bushes, and produce forty or fifty blooms of 
the size of a crown piece. Directly after flower- 
ing I cut them back, protect them with a slight 
covering of ashes, and then, about the end of 
March or middle of April, again cut the tops 
back an inch or two to get them to grow bushy 
and strong. They then grow about 3 feet high. 
I stake them, and from July on they are a mass 
of bloom. Some kinds will carry all down the 
stem ten or twelve blooms, like a Holly- 
hock. No plant gives so little trouble to culti- 
vate, blooms so profusely, and lastsso long when 
cut as the Chrysanthemum. The plants are 
never troubled with green-fly ; the only atten- 
tion they require is that they should be securely 
staked and tied. A strong wind will make great 
havoe with a clump of Chrysanthemums in one 
night. Some peg them down, but I find that 
the flowers are always splashed after a shower of 
rain. Any good garden soil and any aspect will 
suit them. One need not trouble about crown- 
buds and first buds. You have only to thin the 
buds where five or six grow on a spray, and you 
will have sprays laden with bloom, five or six of 
which will filla vase. They may be grown in 
separate beds or form the background to other 
plants. I have one bed mingled with English 
Iris, and another with Gladioli. The Iris and 
Gladioli look beautiful between the green 
Chrysanthemum clumps just ready to come into 
flower. 

The earliest grow along a wall facing south. 
These require a nail or two fixed in the wall, to 
which it is easy to attach a wire, which keeps 
the plants upright. Harvest Home, Mme. Des- 
grange, Lemon Queen, Bronze Prince, etc., are 
some of the earliest. Avalanche, Source d’Or, 
Niveum, Mme. Uarnot, Mlle. Lacroix, Golden 
Nugget, Golden Elsie, Eynsford White, etc., 
grow freely out-of-doors, and require to be 
propped up as well as staked to prevent their 
being weighed down with their wealth of bloom. 
The following also flower well, but some are 
inclined to produce stamens in the centre of the 
flower: Baron Hirsch, Bonnie Dundee (an 
unwieldy and unmanageable flower out-of- 
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doors), Empress of India, C. H. Curtis, M. R. 
Bahuant, Robinson King, and C. Domage, 

The single ones, such as Mary Anderson, the 
flowers of which come almost white, Old Gold, 
Purity, C. H. Seeley, etc., also do well. The 
feathery varieties do equally well, but they are 
generally late and suffer much from the wet, 
the yellow kinds turning to a white if exposed 
to much rain. Mrs. Filkins, Golden Thread, 
and Cheveux d’Or grow well, and their thread- 
like petals show well here and there in a vase 
of Japanese Chrysanthemums. R. J. 

Gowerton, Glamorgan. 





TREATMENT OF YOUNG PLANTS. 


WHERE the object in view is that of exhibiting 
cut blooms it is important that the plants 
should make a “‘ break ” naturally, as the result 
from plants developing the break-bud in a 
natural manner is generally superior to that of 
those plants which are ‘‘ pinched” in the early 
spring to produce the same result. It is now 
well known that no matter what the type of 
Chrysanthemum the best blooms are developed 
from a second ‘‘crown”-bud selection. To 
ensure many of our best sorts developing the 
second ‘* crown ”-buds sufficiently early for the 
resulting blooms to be fully opened by the 
shows, the plants must either be rooted early 
and grown on steadily all through, or the points 
of the shoots must be pinched out and a period 
fixed for this to be done. A cool greenhouse is 
the best position at this early stage. Place the 
young plants on a shelf near to the glass roof of 
a cool and airy greenhouse, standing them 
closely together at this early period in order to 
keep the roots cool and to prevent evaporation. 
Treated thus, water will be required less often. 
Watering, too, is important. The too free use 
of the watering-can generally leads to disaster, 
particularly in the early history of the plants, 
and on this account pains should be taken to 
satisfy the requirements of each one when it is 
needed. The sun attains greater power each 
day, and not infrequently sharp bursts of sun- 
shine occur between the clouded periods, and of 
such a nature that the moisture contained in the 
small quantity of soil in the little pots quickly 
dries up, leaving the plant ina bad way. ‘The 
young plants should be looked over two or 
three times each day if possible, and water 
applied in each case where necessary. A sturdy, 
short-jointed growth is the only one that can be 
considered satisfactory, and to bring this about 
it is necessary to keep the atmosphere of the 
house cool and to pay strict attention to water- 
ing. With the advent of the early days of April 
a cold-frame is the better position in which to 
place the plants. By this time they should be 
nicely established, and as all danger of really 
severe frosts is past, they may safely be trans- 
ferred on any day that the weather is suitable. 
It is well to plunge the pots in ashes, Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse, spent Hops, or any substance 
answering the same purpose, this effectually 
protecting the roots and keeping them comfort- 
able for the time being. For a day or two 
keep the frame closed, admitting air gradually 
afterwards, and thus inuring them to hardier 
treatment without any noticeable check. The 
grower must be guided entirely as to airing by 
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the weather prevailing each day. On some days, 
when the weather is mild, the frame-lights may 
be raised considerably at one end, and, in some 
instances, possibly partially removed. On other 
days it may be necessary to admit but a crack 
of air, owing to the prevalence of cutting winds 
and the absence of sunshine. It will not be safe 
for some time to come to leave the cold frames 
without protection at night. Abundance of 
litter should be placed round the outside, and a 
mat or two securely fastened over the frame- 
lights. With this forethought there should be 
very little cause for anxiety. As the season 
advances, and the weather becomes less trying, 
the plants should be taken out of the plunging 
material and stood on sifted ashes. At this 
time, too, space out the plants in such a way that 
air may circulate freely between them. E. G. 





Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (Walton).—For the Midlands, and for 
flowering during the second or third week in 
November, the following dates should answer 
your purpose. For the benefit of growers in 
the neighbourhood of London and the south of 
England, the pinching of the shoots should take 
place about a week later than the dates men- 
tioned here :— 





Japanese. 


Which bud to 
Name. When to stop. retain, 
First crown 
First crown 
Any buds abou 
3rd week in Aug. 
First crown 
Second crown 
Any buds after 
2ist August 


Pride of Ryecroft ....}2nd week May 
Pride of Madford .| 3rd week May 


Souv. de Petite Amie | Natural break 


Mme. Phillipe Rivoire | 2nd week May 
Mme. Carnot ........ 2nd week April 


Viviand Morel ........ Natural break 








Lady Byron 3.2 --v 0. lst week Aprii {Second crown 
Golden Gate.......... 2nd week May | First crown 
Mrs. H. Weeks........ Mid-April First crown 
Incurved. 
Bonnie Dundee ...... 2nd week May | First crown 
Any buds at end 
Mons. R. Bahuant ....} Natural break of August 
Miss Dorothy Foster..| 1st week April | Second crown 
Lord Alcester ........ 1st week April | Second crown 





Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (7. Gardner).—You are far enough 
south to treat your plants similarly to the 
majority of southern growers, and, in conse- 
quence, we give you the dates best suited to 
such :— 





Which bud to 


Name. When to stop. retain. 
AME WU) eee) ee aera At once Second crown 
Miss Nellie Pockett ..| Natural break | Second crown 
Mrs. W. Mease........ 2nd week April | Second crown 
Mme. Gustave Henri..| Natural break | Second crown 
Soleil d’Octobre ...... Natural break | Second crown 
Western King ........ Natural break | First crown 
JoO."Olayton 3.20... At once Second crown 
Mrs. J. W. Lewis...... ist week April | Second crown 


Le Grand Dragon ....| Natural break | Second crown 








Lady Phillips ........ At once Second crown 
Jane Molyneux ...... 3rd week May | First crown 
Calvat’s 99° So... 3, Mid-April Second crown 
R. Hooper Pearson....|3rd week May | First crown 
Sir H. Kitchener...... 3rd week May | First crown 
Mrs. H. Weeks........ 3rd week April | First crown 





We cannot make out the other variety you 
mention, 


70 


ee 


some 18 inches to 2 feet beneath, and into 
which the roots work later on. Of course, for 



































GARDEN WORK. 


—— 


Conservatory.—The time to prune hard- 
wooded plants is as soon as the flowers fade, 
Acacias, Epacrises, Camellias, Heaths, Genis- 
tas, and other free - growing, hard - wooded 
subjects will require more or less cutting back 
after flowering to keep the plants in shape and 
of good habit. Many things, of course, require 
but little pruning. Azaleas, for instance, may 
not require pruning at all. Camellias when 
grown in pots may not require any pruning, but 
when planted out and in vigorous health it will 
be necessary to prune to keep the plants com- 
pact and bushy. Azaleas when making their 
growth after the seed-pods are removed should 
be kept a little warmer and be well syringed. 
The best course is to take them to another 
house where proper treatment can be given, 
and when the growth is getting firm about the 
end of June they may be placed on a coal-ash 
bed outside to complete the ripening of the 
wood. When a specimen is shifted on into a 
large-sized pot, with careful management and a 
little judicious feeding with liquid-manure it 
may be kept in health for some years without 
repotting. The best soil for hard - wooded 
plants generally, especially Heaths and Azaleas, 
is undoubtedly good fibrous peat, broken up by 
hand and not sifted. When the breaking up 
process is finished add about one-sixth or one- 
eighth part of sharp clean sand. The pots 
should be thoroughly clean; drainage also 
should be free from all earthy matter and 


expense. 
amount of soil to start them. 


moment the white roots show through the 
surface apply light top-dressings often and keep 
the rooting medium moist. 
leading shoots till they are within a foot of the 
top, but all side shoots are tied and stopped 
two leaves beyond the fruit. This is important, 
as when the plants are neglected only a few 
days the bearing habit is lost, and the fruits 
come small and often more or less deformed. 
Abundant atmospheric moisture is very impor- 
tant. 


Vines.—It is very important to be in time 
with the stopping and tying down, and it is 
still more important to keep a tight hand upon 
the sub-laterals. If these are permitted to run 
out, not only are the main leaves robbed of 
their nutriment, but the roots are unduly 
excited, and when the sub-laterals are cut back 
a check is given that may produce shanking or 
splitting of the berries. It should not be neces- 
sary to use a knife for dressing the young 
growth of Vines if the work is done in time ; 
the finger and thumb are sufficient. All sub- 
laterals below the bunches should be rubbed 
out and all above pinched to one leaf. For 
Hamburghs and other thin - skinned early 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


winter bearing, a couple of 3-inch pipes under 
the bed is necessary, but from the end of March 
the bed of leaves answers as well and saves 
Cucumbers only require a small 
Half-a-bushel 
for each plant is ample—less will do—but the 


We never stop the 


Managing: the young growth of 





impurities generally, and should be carefully 
arranged in the pots. Good plant growers are 
very careful about clean pots and free drainage. 
This is laying a proper foundation, and the soil 
should be firmly rammed in the pots. The 
collar of the plant must never be buried in the 
soil, or the plant will to a certainty die. It 
will take years to build up a fine specimen 
Heath or Azalea or New Holland plant, but 
careless work in watering may destroy it in a 
week. When training Heaths or other speci- 
men plants use as few stakes as possible. 
Deal sticks painted an olive-green are the least 
conspicuous, but thoss huge specimens that 
were once more common than they are now take 
a long time to train, and the trainer must have 
had some experience in the work. More air, 
more water, and less fire will be necessary now. 


Stove.—Old naked Draczenas may be cut 
down and the stems converted into cuttings of 
single joints and plunged in bottom-heat. This 
is a good season to sow Palm-seeds. All that 
they require is plenty of heat and moisture. 
They will grow simply laid on a warm, damp 
surface in a close frame, or they may be lightly 
covered and kept moist. Moisture must be 
used freely about the floor and stages of the 
house to keep down insects. If the atmosphere 
is permitted to get too dry thrips will give 
trouble, especially on Crotons and other smooth- 
leaved plants. Crotons can be readily increased 
by cuttings or by layering or rinying the ends of 
larger branches, which will make bushy little 
stuff for small pot work sooner than cuttings. 
Acalypha Sanderiana and others will strike 
readily from cuttings of the young shoots in 
bottom-heat. These are easily-grown useful 
decorative plants. Fill pans with low creeping 
things to form edgings, either on the table or 
to surround groups of other plants in the room. 
Fill baskets with suitable plants, including 
Ferns, to suspend in the conservatory during 
summer or to move indoors during party 
nights. For filling large baskets Nephrolepis 
exaltata and Phlebodium aureum are good and 
soon fillup. It is best to start with young half- 
grown specimens, and, after well mossing the 
inside of the basket, to drop in the plants and 
fill up with Sphagnum. 


Planting Cucumbers.—Though Cucum- 
bers may be grown now without any special 
system of hot-water pipes under the roots, I 
always like to give them some root warmth by 
filling the pit with a mixture of manure and 
leaves ; or, failing the leaves, use Moss-litter- 
manure. This gives a nice heat to start the 
plants, and with a temperature of 70 degs. in 
the atmosphere the growth is rapid. I often 
think that too much bottom-heat is given to 
Cucumbers. We have several houses now 
planted with Cucumbers, and the only bottom- 


heat they get is the bed of fermenting stuff 








forcing Grapes 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night 
will be high enough. 
5 degs. higher. 


Muscats should have 


Window gardening.—Give the flower- 


ing plants all the light possible, and turn them 
round often so that each part may have its fair 
share of sunshine. 
then give enough to run out at the bottom, but 
do not leave water to stand in the saucer or 
vase or the soil will soon get sour. 


Water only when dry, and 


Outdoor garden. — Tender annuals or 


other plants raised from seeds under glass must 
be pricked off, either into pots or boxes, as soon 
as they are large enough to handle. 
mitted to remain long in a crowded state they 
become weak and never really do their best. 
We prefer handy shallow boxes for this, and as 
soon as the seedlings are well established they 
are moved to a cold-frame and hardened off 
ready for planting out when the season is 
favourable. 
freely after the seedlings are up, Grodetias make 
pretty beds or masses in the border. They do 
better when sown outside, and the seedlings 
transplant very well. 
be raised on a warm south border where there 
is not much glass, but they will be late in 
flowering, and there is a great advantage in set- 
ting out strong plants early. 
had better Asters than when planted towards 
the end of April. 
the middle of April, and Calceolarias and Pent- 
stemons should be planted out in good time, so 
that they may get established before the hot 
weather sets in. 
Hollyhocks, and Carnations if not already done. 
Harrison’s Musk makes a bright, 
patch in a damp, shady spot, and may be used 


If per- 


When sown thinly or thinned 
Stocks and Asters may 


We have never 


Stocks are not tender after 


Plant out Tufted Pansies, 
fragrant 


as a groundwork under Scarlet Lobelias. More 
might be done with the Cardinal Lobelias, espe- 
cially some of the new hybrids; there will be 
a demand for these when they get cheaper. 
Divide and replant late summer-flowering her- 
baceous plants, such as Starworts and Helian- 
thus Miss Mellish. Keep the surface stirred 
among plants and bulbs. 


Fruit garden.—The buds of Pear-trees 
are getting prominent, but considering the 
mildness of the winter fruit-trees are in a back- 
ward state. This may be attributed to the 
general absence of sunshine. However, this 
will Dro maeye prove an advantage rather than 
otherwise. eep a sharp eye upon Peaches and 
Nectarines on south walls, and the moment the 
first black or green-fly is noticed use Tobacco- 
powder. This is the best and cheapest remedy 
for green-fly on wall trees. Be in time in the 
application of the powder, and the expense of 
keeping the trees clean will be very trifling. 
If green-fly appears upon Peaches under glass 
the vaporiser can be used, and here again 
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promptitude is important. For syringing 
always use rain-water of the same temperature 
as the house. Unless pure water can be 
obtained better not use the syringe; damp 
paths and floors instead. Inside borders of 
vineries must be perfectly moist now, and to 
make sure of this make openings in the border 
here and there, especially near the hot-water 
pipes. It is wonderful how dry the borders 
will get in winter if nothing is done. The 
usual way when the house is started is to 
thoroughly examine the inside borders and 
remove some of the dry, exhausted surface-soil, 
and after moistening the dry spots apply a rich 
top-dressing. Mulch Strawberries and Rasp- 
berries. Strawberries may still be planted, but 
from these no fruit should be taken this season. 


Vegetable garden.—Dustings of slaked 
lime are useful in the garden now, especi- 
ally on damp mornings when slugs are about. 
Any particular plant or bed of plants which 
the slugs fancy may be saved by sprink- 
ling a few sifted ashes among the plants on the 
surface. Onions which have been raised under 
glass may be planted out when well hardened. 
Cauliflowers are required in succession, and 
this may be obtained by setting out the plants 
in batches from time to time, some occupying 
the warm site and others in open quarters, 
and later some may be planted on the north 
border. The various aspects in the garden 
should be taken full advantage of. This is a 
good time to make new plantations of Globe 
Artichokes. The offsets from the outside of the 
old stools are the strongest and best for making 
new beds. This Artichoke often occupies the 
same land too long. It is best to plant out a 
few sets every year and remove a corresponding 
number of old stools. The land should be 
well done for Artichokes. Plant Asparagus 
now. Where much salading is required sow 
Lettuces pretty often; sow in drills now. 
Rampion has very minute seeds, and should be 
sown in well pulverised soil and very lightly 
covered. It has a white, round, succulent root 
about the siz9 of a Turnip Radish, and is useful 
in the salad-bowl. Make a sowing of a dwarf 
early kind of French Bean in a warm spot. 
They will come in early along the front of a 
forcing - house. Draw a little earth over 
Potatoes coming through. K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEHE’S WORK. 


—_——_— 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 8th.—All the Chrysanthemums are now 
in cold-frames in 5-inch pots, standing on coal- 
ashes. Some have been pinched, and others 
will be stopped in due course. Sowed more 
hardy annuals, including Mignonette, which is 
encouraged to grow freely without formality. 
Gave the necessary pruning to Tea and Noisette 
Roses. We have some Tea Roses in pots yet to 
plant out as soon as the wind shifts from the 
north-east. 


April 9th.—Shifted on Tuberous Begonias. 
Pricked off Stocks and Asters into boxes. 
Shifted on various subtropicals, as we want to 
get them strong before planting them out. 
Sowed Auricula and choice hardy Primula seeds 
in boxes. Planted Tufted Pansies in various 
ways. Some of the decided colours are used as 
groundwork for other plants. In all cases the 
beds have been well manured. Salt also has 
been added in small quantities to retain mois- 
ture in the land, Made a small sowing of Early 
Milan Turnip. 


April 10th.—Trained Show Pelargoniums, 
using as few stakes as possible. Pricked off 
Celosia plumosa into single pots. This makes 
rather pretty and distinct beds and groups in 
warm sunny spots. Shifted Tomatoes intended 
for outside planting into 5-inch pots to get 
strong. Sowed Ridge Cucumbers. Planted out 
Calceolarias. The plants have been grown in 
cold-pits, and lift with balls. Commenced 
thinning Grapes in second house. Vines in pots 
with fruit swelling receive liquid-manure often. 


April 11th.—All Peas are earthed up and 
staked when 2 inches or 3 inches high. We are 
sowing Autocrat, Duke of Albany, and Walker’s 
Perpetual now. Sowed dwarf Kidney Beans on 
warm border in front of forcing-houses. Can 
protect if necessary. Potatoes growing in tem- 
porary pits are covered at night with straw 
mats. This crop comes close after those in 
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frames. Made a further sowing of Broccoli and 
other winter greens. Strawberries swelling 
fruit in pots under glass receive weak liquid- 
manure freely. 


April 12th.—Lettuces now are sown thinly in 


drills 12 inches apart, and the plants singled 


out to 12inches. Thinnings, or some of them, 
will be transplanted. Staking, tying, and re- 
moving surplus growth from Tomatoes fre- 
quently. All sub-laterals are removed weekly 
from Vines and Peaches. All heavily cropped 
Peaches under glass, both in pots and planted 
out, receive liquid-manure until there are signs 
of colouring, when it is discontinued. Planted 
Up-to-Date and Windsor Castle Potatoes in 
rows 3 feet apart. 





April 13th.—Repotted hard-wooded plants 

















in spring with a score of plants in several varie- 
ties he has at once the wherewithal to make his 
greenhouse very pretty all the summer. One 
may grow them up to almost, any size required, 
and train them to nearly any shape, but speci- 
mens of large dimensions, take time, and to 
achieve this they must be cultivated to. that 
end and the flower-buds removed as, they 
appear. Small plants for flowering. in June 
and July in moderate sized pots, say, 4 inches, 
may easily be obtained from spring-struck cut- 
tings, and if potted when ready into a small 
pot, and then into the size named for blooming, 
will be full of blossoms by July. 
The compost I find best for them is turf, 
fairly well decayed, three parts to two of leaf- 
soil, with sharp sand or road-grit added to assist 
drainage, although the pots should be well 
crocked to guarantee this, as, otherwise, if they 
become waterlogged they inevitably lose their 


FUCHSIAS. 
No plants command more general attention 
than Fuchsias, as they are free growing, bloom 
for months together, may be cultivated with 
almost as much ease in a house window, where 
the sunlight reaches it, as ina greenhouse. They 
are not dependent entirely on artificial heat, 
and so amateurs often make a speciality of them 
with great success. Useful as they are for 
indoor culture, they are none the less so when 
employed in the open as for window-boxes, 
baskets, vases, and in other similar places 
where their pendent blossoms are seen to 
great advantage. The popularity of the Fuchsia 
is due, doubtless, as much to its simple needs 
and its quick growth, many making use of it for 
bedding every year. When one recollects that 





A well-grown single Fuchsia, 


which have flowered and been pruned and are | from old plants numerous shoots are borne in 


commencing to grow. Put in cuttings of Poin- 
settias in hot-bed. Top-dressed and stopped 
Cucumbers in bearing. No deformed fruits are 
left on the plants, and all early fruits are cut 
when large enough for use. Cucumbers will 
keep several days with the ends in pans of 
water in a cool place. Shifted on Caladiums 
and other ornamental stove plants. Filled a 
lot of 5-inch pots with Club Moss and other low 
fine-foliaged plants for decoration. 





Pe As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in *‘GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
“SrovE—E AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS” or ‘‘ THR 
-Enouish FLowrrR GARDEN” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week's issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 








leaves, and damping off ensues. Sometimes, 
when I have been unable to procure leaf-soil, I 
have substituted spent Hops with satisfactory 
results. The shape it is desired to have the 
plants should be decided upon early. The 
old system of pinching out the leader when 
about 9 inches of growth have been made, to 
induce laterals, which should be tied out to 
neat sticks carefully when 3 inches or 4 inches 
long, is worth following. Care, however, is 
specially needed. not to bend the shoots too 
much, otherwise they break, and the form of the 
specimen is spoilt. Baskets hung about a 
verandah or conservatory are always attractive 
when filled with climbers or blossoms of a 
drooping or pendulous habit, and none are 
better fitted for this than some varieties of 
Fuchsias, but it is next to useless to plant old 
specimens in a basket and expect to tie them 
down as one wants them without a mishap 
occurring, and only newly-struck cuttings 
should be selected. One or two, or even three 
sorts, according to size of the basket, may be 
grown, and the diversity of flowers enhances the 
appearance in the summer. 


Fuchsias are without doubt some of the best 
plants one can have for a window, especially so 
if they have been ‘‘ brought up ” in a room, and 
young plants are to be recommended for this. 
It is well known how profusely they bloom. 

The following I have found best for boxes or 
baskets :—Doubles : *Miss Lucy Finnis, sepals 
and tube red, corolla large white; *Avalanche, 
sepals crimson, corolla violet; Phenomenal, 
sepals red, corolla blue, extremely large flowers ; 
Frau Emma Topfer, sepals red, reflexed, corolla 
rose; Beauty of Exeter, salmon-scarlet self ; 
*Favourite, sepals carmine, reflexed, double 
white corolla. Singles: Display, sepals and 
tube red, corolla pink, dwarf, good for beds or 
baskets; *Flocon de Neige, sepals crimson, 
corolla white with blue veins, an excellent 
variety ; *Earl of Beaconsfield, sepals and 
corolla yellowish-scarlet ; President, sepals deep 
red, corolla dark blue, good for exhibition ; 
*Try Me O, sepals crimson, corolla purple ; John 
Gibbons, sepals and tube crimson, corolla long 
dark blue, fine for specimens ; *Rose of Castile, 
sepals white, corolla rosy-purple, good for bed- 
ding ; Gem of Lavington, sepals light, corolla 
carmine, good for specimens. Those marked 
with an asterisk are suitable for baskets or 
window-boxes. LEAHURST. 




































CHINESE PRIMULAS. 


Tur time is at hand to make a start for another 
year with this invaluable winter - flowering 
plant, and successional sowings may be made up 
to the end of May to prolong the season. I 
have invariably had the best success with the 
seeds when sown in 6-inch pots. In these there 
is very little soil, and it is not so easy to sour 
the same with repeated watering as it is the 
greater bulk contained in a large seed-pan. Fill 
the pots half full of drainage, a little Moss over 
this, and then almost to the rim with a light 
sandy compost. Water well before scattering 
the seeds, and afterwards just cover with some 
finely-sifted soil. Cover each pot with a piece 
of glass and shade from the sun. The seeds 
germinate readily in a temperature of about 
70 degs. Examine the pots occasionally, and 
on no account allow the surface to become 
dry. This is a frequent cause of failure. 
The forwardest of the young seedlings may 
be taken away from the rest as soon as 
they can be handled, and it is well to 


spring, and these, if introduced to a warm tem- 
perature, quickly make cuttings sufficiently 
large enough to be taken for the purpose of 
propagation and root freely in light sandy soil, 
it is not astonishing, when we bear in mind how 
soon they flower, to learn of so many growing 
them, both for greenhouse and garden. I am 
surprised more do not propagate them for the 
positions referred to out-of-doors, particularly 
when it is well known that they want no heat 
during winter beyond what is needed to keep 
frost out of the house, and can be raised in so 
little time from cuttings in March. They can- 
not be said to be expensive plants. They 
may be purchased, as a rule, in 23-inch pots at 
about 4s. per dozen, or boxes of spring-struck 
cuttings, each containing about 20 little plants 
ready for potting off, can be bought for about 
3s. Plants of such all-round capabilities as the 
Fuchsia are a boon to the amateur, and to start 
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leave the seed-pots a considerable time, as 
Primula seeds germinate rather irregularly. 
Dibble the young plants around the sides of 
5-inch pots, about a dozen in each. A compost 
suitable for the growth of these plants is a mix- 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, equal in proportion, 
and a good supply of sand. If the loam be 
deficient in fibre, I generally add a little peat. 
Wooed-ashes also appear to be beneficial, as well 
as a little powdered charcoal, when the plants 
are placed in their larger pots. Lose no time 
in potting the seedlings singly when the leaves 
touch each other in the pots into which they 
have been pricked off. Use 3-inch size, and 
from these they may go into 5-inch—the flower- 
ing size. Still keep the plants in a warm 
temperature till they are well established in 
their single pots, but place them on a shelf 
shaded from the sun near the glass to prevent a 
weakly growth. When potting press the collar 
of the plants well down into the soil to keep 
them from swaying to and fro. I have known 
cultivators afraid to do this because of the fear 
of rotting the stems, but I have never been 
troubled in that way. Careful watering will be 
needed in the young stages, and constant 
sprinkling over the leaves of great assistance in 
producing a free, healthy leafage. For the 
summer quarters stand the plants near the 
glass in cool-frames facing north.’ Keep the 
glass over them only to shade from strong sun- 
light and to guard them from drenching rain. 
There is nothing so beneficial to the growth of 
Primulas as night dews ; therefore leave the 
frames entirely open on every favourable occa- 
sion, The use of small pots is an important 
item, and it is wonderful what a large specimen 
may be grown in a 44-inch pot if the plant be 
carefully fed with stimulating fertilisers. A 
well-grown Primula should have one huge 
central truss surrounded by others, and set in a 
mass of deep green foliage. It is well to pinch 
away flower-trusses that show before August, 
and not to employ liquid or any manures 
till the trusses of bloom appear. Primulas 
require a warmer temperature than the cold- 
frame affords after September, and they may be 
placed in a greenhouse near the glass where 
from 50 degs. to 60 degs. can be maintained. 
In this position the flowers are brought out to 
perfection as regards their size and colours, It 
is particularly advisable to cultivate good varie- 
ties or strains; which may be purchased for the 
same sum as inferior stocks. Giant white and 
red are good strains, alba magnifica and Snow- 
flake pretty as fringed flowers. Good strains 
of Chiswick Red are very bright. I have not 
yet taken to the blue Primulas. The best have 
a washy grey appearance. Very nice doubles 
may be had from seed and are useful for cut- 
ting, in this respect being of more value than 
the single kinds. I prefer, however, when good 
double varieties are once obtained to propagate 
them by cuttings or rather layers. After hav- 
ing flowered, the lower leaves of the stems may 
be taken away and a mound of potting soil put 
on the pot’s surface. The Primula stems will 
root freely into this, and each may be cut away 
from the old plant, separately placed into small 
pots, and treated as advised. H. 


GROWING ASPIDISTRAS AND PALMS. 
(Repity To 6° A.B. P.”) 


Botu Aspidistras and Palms will often keep in 
good health for five or six years without repot- 
ting, but at the same time they do not grow so 
quickly when the pots get full of roots, and, as 
a rule, the Aspidistras will after that period 
deteriorate quickly unless repotted. The hest 
time for this to be done is the month of April, 
as at that period the roots soon recover from 
the check of removal. A suitable compost is 
two-thirds good fibrous loam to one-third leaf- 
mould or peat, and a sprinkling of silver-sand. 
In repotting bury the ball of earth sufficiently 
deep to cover the roots which have made their 
way to the surface. At the same time, if your 
plant or plants are already sufficiently large, 
they can be easily divided in such a way that 
from a pot full of leaves three plants may be 
obtained, which, after they have pushed up the 
present season’s leaves, will each be nearly as 
large as the original, or, of course, they may be 
divided into smaller portions, A great deal 
will depend upon the plants themselves, as 


some produce a great number of underground 


that produced when the plant was young. 
occasional dose of Clay’s fertiliser is of consider- 
able benefit to such plants, particularly if they 
are pot-bound. The sketch appears to represent 
some kind of Phcenix, to which the Date 
belongs, but so many Palms are much in the 
same way that it is impossible to say with any 
degree of certainty. 










splendid Camellia here, near my verandah. 
12 feet high, and very large in circumference. 
have hundreds of white blooms, and to be one of the sights 
of Bournemouth. This year, and also in 1900, the buds 
have formed and look promising, and then, without either 
severe frost or winds, have dropped off in great numbers. 
Would you kindly tell me what I can do to the plant? 
Should it be pruned or manured? If the latter, when 
should this be done, and what kind of manure ought to be 
used? The tree appears in perfect health:—I. M. B. Kip- 
STON. 





stems, while in others, though the plant may be 
quite as large, these stems are fewer in number. 
These last, as a rule, have larger leaves, and 
cannot be divided to the same extent as the 
others. In dividing the plants take particular 
notice of the way they are growing in order to 
separate them without disturbing more than is 
necessary, for, as a rule, in the case of a large 
plant it will be found that the leaves are col- 
lected more or less in groups, and, if so, these 
should, as far as possible, be retained entire. 
In order to divide a plant turn it out of the pot, 
and separate the roots as much as you can with- 
out injuring them. Beside the fingers a pointed 
stick is very useful for the purpose. After the 
roots are disentangled you need not hesitate to 
cut through the remaining portion with a sharp 
knife ; in fact, it is in most cases absolutely neces- 
sary to do so. When this is finished pot your 


plants carefully into suitable sized pots which are 
quite clean and well drained. After potting it 


may be sometimes necessary to tie a few of the 
principal leaves, and this can be done without 


detracting from the appearance of the plant if a 


stake not higher than the stalks of the leaves is 


put in the centre, and the leaves that need 


support are looped to it with some black or 
green thread. When this is completed water 
the plants thoroughly, using, if possible, a fine 


rose, as by this means the soil will be settled in 
its place. 


After this keep the soil moderately 


moist. If the Palm needs repotting, the same 


time and same kind of compost as for the Aspi- 
distra will suit it. 


The narrowing of the leaves 
as the plant develops is a feature common to 
most Palms, so much so that in the case of some 
kinds the mature foliage is quite distinct Bie 

n 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Freesias growing too tall.—Permit me to ven- 


ture to demur at the reason given for this in your issue of 
March 23, p. 50. My Freesias suffered this season from the 
same thing, though they were grown exactly in the same 
way and aspect as last year—i.e., in a small greenhouse 
over the porch in full light, air, and sun. 
friend who keeps a gardener, and has every convenience, 
complains of the same thing this season. 
some other cause for this peculiarity.—Sa.r. 


Moreover, a 


There must be 


Camellias dropping their buds.—I have a 
It is over 
It used to 


[The usual cause of Camellias dropping their 


buds before they open is lack of moisture at the 


roots. Any defective root action, whether 
caused by excessive dryness, too much moisture, 
a sudden check or rise of temperature, will 
result in bud-dropping, but the first is the most 
frequent cause. Unripened wood, too, is often 
the cause. ] 

Azaleas with small flowers.—Can you tell me 
why my Azalea indica (white) comes, the second and third 
year after purchase, with such small flowers, or, gener- 
ally, only one instead of two together? The lowest tem- 
perature they have in winter is 40 degs. I syringe them 
well and pot when necessary, and plunge out-of-doors 
about June. They are now in flower.—GERTRUDE. 

[As far as one can judge by your description 
of the treatment given, the Azaleas should 
yield much better results. Everything points 
to starvation in some way or other, such as pot- 
ting in unsuitable soil or allowing them at times 
to become dry at the roots. This last may 
readily happen unless care is taken to thor- 
oughly soak the ball of earth when watering, 
for should an insufficient quantity be given the 
lower part is apt to remain dry, and then the 
dense mass of delicate fibres quickly suffers. 
Good peat and sand are very necessary for 
Azaleas, and in potting especial care must be 
taken to ram the new soil down firmly, as if left 
too loose the water will find its way through 
that instead of moistening the entire ball of 
earth in a uniform manner. While growth is 
progressing an occasional watering with soot- 
water or weak liquid-manure is of great service, 


and liberal syringing is also very beneficial. In 
potting take care that the pots are thoroughly 
yet not excessively drained, and be sure to 
leave sufficient space for watering—that is to 
say, from 1 inch to 2 inches, according to the 
size of the pot. Potting should be done directly 
after the flowering season is past. ] 


Ten-week Stocks damping (First 
Trial ).—It is very evident that your seedling 
summer Stocks, now about | inch in height and 
growing in a shallow box in a greenhouse, are 
suffering from damping, which is really a 
fungoid attack. It is a common case with little 
Stocks thus raised because their growth from 
lack of ample light and warmth is too slow. 
You had better dust the plants with sulphur 
and withhold water for severaldays. That may 
save those yet healthy. But you have not done 
well to sow seed so early unless you want the 
plants to be in bloom during the month of June. 
But even then plants are seldom strong from 
so early a sowing, unless you keep up a 
temperature of 50 degs., water sparingly, and 
have the plants near the light. You will do 
better, no doubt, if you will sow again thinly in 
shallow pans rather than in a box. The first 
week in April will be quite soon enough, as then 
there will be much more light and greater sun 
warmth when the seedlings are 3 inches high, 
as they may remain in the pans till they have 
attained that height if sown thinly. They 
should be lifted out carefully to preserve the 
roots, and be either put singly into 60-sized 
pots (using good soil), or two plants into 5-inch 
pots, be stood in a frame, kept close and shaded 
for a week or so, then be well exposed to light 
and air to render the plants sturdy. If to be 
shown in pots, those singly should be later 
shifted into 5-inch pots, and those in pairs into 
6-inch ones, using loamy soil, old hot-bed- 
manure, and some sand. If it be not possible 
to put into pots, then prick the plants out into 
a frame thinly or under hand-lights or into 
boxes, standing them in the greenhouse, then 
planting out 12 inches apart in rich soil in the 
open ground. Very much depends on the time 
of year your local show takes place. 


Propagating Tree-Carnations,—W hat 
is generally known as Tree-Carnations are ad- 
mired by nearly everyone, and questions as to the 
best season for propagating them are of common 
occurrence. They are usually increased by cut- 
tings, the best season for which is the months 
of February and March. A close propagating 
case, where there is a little bottom heat, is the 
best for the cuttings, but where this is not 
available a shallow box with a square or two of 
glass laid over it and placed in the warmest part 
of the greenhouse will answer the same purpose. 
The best cuttings are the young short side- 
shoots which have had, from their position, an 
ample supply of light and air while growing, 
and are consequently far more sturdy than the 
shoots towards the centre of the plant. Though 
spoken of as cuttings it is really what are known 
as pipings which are employed in the propaga- 
tion of these Carnations—that is to say, the 
young shoots are not cut off but pulled out from 
their socket, which, with a little practice, 
can be readily done. If this is carried out 
cleanly the pipings are, without any further 
trouble, ready for insertion, except that some 
cultivators take off the tips of the leaves. Pots 
4 inches in diameter are very suitable for the 
reception of the pipings. They must be well 
drained and filled with a compost of equal parts 
of loam, leaf-mould, or peat, and sand, the 
whole being passed through a sieve with one- 
third of an inch mesh. Dibble them in securely, 
but at the same time take care that they are 
not buried too deeply, otherwise they are very 
liable to damp. When finished, water through a 
fine rose and keep the soil fairly moist till they 
are rooted. As soon as this takes place the 
glasses of the propagating-case must be removed, 
and after a week or 10 days the young plants 
may be potted singly into pots 24 inches in 
diameter, ustng for the purpose rather more 
loam in the compost, which must not be sifted. 
A cold-frame is a good place for the young 
plants when potted singly, and as the season 
advances plenty of air should be given. The 
shoots, too, must be pinched to induce a bushy 
habit of growth, and when sufficiently estab- 
lished the plants may be shifted into 5-inch 

ots, which will be large enough for them the 

rst season. 
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FLOWERING CACTI. 


AmonG the plants commonly referred to as 
Cacti the forms are many and diverse, some, 
such as the Mammillarias, being remarkable 
more for their symmetrical shape and the 
regular arrangement of their clusters of spines 
than for the blossoms themselves, though these 
latter, borne towards the apex of the usually 
cushion-shaped plant, impart an additional 
feature of interest. The Echinocacti, too, are 
somewhat in the same way, but in many 
instances with more formidable spines, while 
the curious Opuntias, with, in the majority of 





cases, yellow blossoms, are widely removed 
from the two preceding. As flowering Cacti, 


compost of loam, broken brick-rubble, and sand 
will suit most of them well. The Phyllocacti, 
with their long, sword-like branches and showy 
blossoms, are the most popular of all and the 
easiest to cultivate. Though full sunshine is 
necessary, it is much better to shade the plants 
while in bloom, as the blossoms last longer so 
treated. The long drooping Cereus flagel- 
liformis, known as the Whip or Rat’s-tail Cactus, 
with its bright rose-coloured blossoms, is very 
pretty, either when grown ina suspended pot or 
basket or grafted standard high, in which case 
the long rope-like shoots hang down for some 
distance. It is in many districts a favourite 
subject for hanging in a sunny window, where 
it does well. 





renders them doubly valuable. They, however, 
require a temperature above that of an ordinary 
greenhouse. The flowers vary in colour from 
white tinged with violet to different shades of 
rose, red, and purple. Concerning the winter- 
flowering character of Epiphyllums, exception 
must be taken in the case of E. Makoyanum 
and the nearly allied E. Gaertneri, which 
blooms towards the end of the spring. The 
flowers, too, are more symmetrical than in the 
varieties of E. truncatum, which are of a 
peculiar oblique shape, which is very noticeable 
when they are hanging in profusion from the 
semi-pendulous branches. Epiphyllums need 
to be potted in March or April, using the same 
kind of compost as above recommended for 





Phyllocactus albus grandiflorus. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Martin, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham, 


however, the palm must be awarded to the 
different forms of Cereus or Phyllocactus, of 
which last there are a great number of garden 
varieties, the flowers of which are in many 
instances remarkably brilliant, and, as the 
plants are of easy culture, they commend them- 
selves to the amateur with but limited glass 
accommodation. The general appearance of the 
bloom of a Phyllocactus is well shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and in the different 
varieties the colour ranges from white, through 
various shades of rose, to scarlet, this latter 
being in many cases suffused with violet— 
indeed, the subtle blending of these two shades 
is almost indescribable. The principal essentials 
to success in the culture of this class of Cacti 
are a light airy structure, full exposure to the 
sun, and a sparing use of the water-can. A 


Few plants have attracted more attention 
than the Night-flowering Cactus, though there 
are more than one species showing this 
peculiarity. The commonest is Cereus grandi- 
florus, which was first introduced over two 
centuries ago. This plant is essentially a 
climber, needing to be trained to the wall or 
roof of a stove, whereas the Phyllocacti pre- 
viously mentioned will succeed in a greenhouse. 
Cereus grandiflorus produces large white flowers 





that open at dusk and die off the following 
morning. Other species remarkable from the 
fact that they are at their best during the 
night are Cereus Lemairi, C. Macdonaldix, and 
C. nycticalus. 

The Epiphyllums—that is, the forms of E. 
truncatum—are a delightful class of winter- 
flowering plants, whose season of blooming 


Cacti in general. After this they should be 
encouraged to grow by frequent syringing and 
a moderate amount of water at the roots, full 
sunshine being necessary towards the latter half 
of the summer in order to ripen the growth ard 
set the flower-buds. Epiphyllums are readily 
propagated either by cuttings or by grafting cn 
to Pereskia aculeata. This is a simple opera- 
tion, the stock being cut off at the height 
required and split down for about an inch. 
Then take a small branch of Epiphyllum, from 
3 inches to 4 inches long, fashion it in the shape 
of a wedge by cutting away a part of the 





thickened central portion on the flattened sides 
and leaving the thin, wing-like parts untouched. 
As the thickened central portion is of about the 
same stoutness as the Pereskia stock an accurate 
fit can be made. The graft must then be tied 











securely in position, though in so doing the 
tying material will cut through the thin, wing- 
like parts, but this doey not matter. Some 
cultivators fasten the graft in position with pins 
or spines from the Pereskia, but tying is gene- 
rally preferred. After grafting, the plants may 
be stood either in a close propagating-case or on 
the shady side of a warm-house. If this latter, 
they must be syringed two or three times a day 
till a union is complete, when more light and 
air may be given. Grafting can be performed 
from spring to the end of the summer, a 


ROSES. 


STANDARD ROSES IN THE CONSERVA- 
TORY OR GREENHOUSE. 


A Fine headed standard Tea or other kind of 
Rose, whose branches are partially pendulous, 
makes a lovely object grown.in a pot or planted 
out under glass, and the Tea-scented tribe has 
a much better quality when grown on these 
standard Briers. Many tender. kinds which 
easily succumb to a hard winter outdoors may 
be grown thus. Even the poor growers, like 
Ma Capucine, would develop nice round heads. 
Many of the climbing Teas and Noisettes, such 
as Climbing Niphetos, Climbing Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Madame Moreau, Maréchal 
Niel, and the like, deserve more extensive 
culture in this way. Even those kinds not 
recognised as climbers, such as Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Hon. Edith Gifford, make half-weeping 
heads if allowed to grow as they like. If it is 
necessary to grow in pots, and no doubt they 
are more conveniently dealt with in this way, 
the trees should be potted up early in October 
and plunged outdoors for twelve months ere 
bringing them into strong heat. If required 
the plants could be introduced to a temperate 
house after Christmas, but not forced. 

ood hedge Briers potted up at the same 
time of year would be an economical plan of 
securing some standard Roses in pots. Such 
Briers would be budded the following July, and 
could be used the following spring, the 
dormant eyes breaking as freely under these 
conditions as they would if grown outdoors. It 
is rarely possible to pot up a standard Rose in 
a less sized pot than a 10-inch, neither is it 
advisable. Selected plants should be obtained, 
thoroughly well rooted with plenty of fibrous 
roots, and, of course, as straight in stem as 
possible. The Rambler Roses, such as Crimson 
Rambler, Alister Stella Gray, etc., make fine 
heads and are really very elegant objects when 
in full bloom. Rosa. 


EXHIBITION ROSES FOR BEGINNERS. 


THE novice who aspires to win prizes is often in 
doubt as to what kinds he should grow. He 
visits an exhibition and is attracted by certain 
Roses in the large collections, many of which 
are not at all reliable, and perhaps only yield a 
good bloom now and then. The champion 
growers, both amateurs and nurserymen, when 
they compete ina class, say, for 36 single trusses 
or for 72 distinct varieties, find it difficult to 
set up on a given day such a number, and are 
oftimes compelled to resort to kinds which are 
known as ‘‘ catch” varieties—?7 e., Roses that 
only yield a good blossom now and then. What 
the novice should do is to take a note of the 
kinds exhibited in the small classes, and then 
analyse the list, and he will find there are per- 
haps a dozen or so varieties that are frequently 
repeated. Supposing the beginner is anxious 
to enter at the National Rose Society’s exhibi- 
tions, or such societies as are affiliated to it, in 
such classes as six, nine, or twelve distinct 
varieties, I would advise him to grow from ten 
to 39 plants each of the following first-class 
kinds: *Mrs. John Laing, *Charles Lefebvre, 
*Alfred K, Williams, *Alfred Colomb, *Horace 
Vernet, *Mrs. Sharman Crawford, *Ulrich 
Brunner, *Marquise Litta, *Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
*Caroline Testout, *Comte Raimbaud, Gustave 
Piganeau, Her Majesty, *Marie Baumann, 
Etienne Levet, Marchioness of Londonderry, 
*Helen Keller, Mme. G. Luizet, and *Prince 
Arthur. These are well - approved kinds, 
have stood the test for several years, and are 
invariably found in first prize boxes. Procure 
dwarf plants on Brier cuttings if possible. This 
stock, by reason of its surface-rooting character, 
is capable of producing more show blooms than 






















told me to pinch this last October. 
after flowering? The plant has wintered well, and is 
beginning to show leaf like some other Teas. 
verandah.—AmatTEuR, Rhyl. 


should afford you some early blossom. 
plant is growing freely a slight pruning after 


very moderate. 
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any other I know and _ the 
afforded to the plants is more readily assimi- 


lated. Do not stint the plants of food. A good 
annual dressing in autumn of well-decayed 


farmyard-manure is as good as anything. This 


should be carefully forked in in March, but not 


very deeply, merely sufficient to cover the 
manure. In fact, rather than risk disturbing 
any roots, I would cover the manure with a thin 
layer of soil. Severe pruning is necessary to get 
show blooms. Cut the plants down almost to 
the ground each year, and, by so doing, obtain 
new wood, which is very essential to the produc- 
tion of good quality blossoms. Thin out super- 


fluous shoots during May, and confine the 


energies of the plants to two or three growths 


each. Disbud all those kinds that require it as 
soon as the tiny buds are visible. 
produce a bunch of small growths around the 
blossom. These should be rubbed off before the 
bud is much advanced, and any growths along 
the shoot must also be pinched back. If the 
Roses are grown near large towns fréquent 
cleansing of the foliage is necessary. Another 
aid to prize winning is to have a number of 
yearling or maiden plants to supplement those 
established. 
Brier cuttings or Manetti-stocks and budding 
them with the kinds marked thus *, grand flowers 
are obtained the next year, and somewhat later 
than from the established plants. 
out in rows 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet apart, 
and about 6 inches apart in the rows. 
attention to hoeing is needful throughout the 
summer, not merely to destroy weeds, but also 
to aérate and cultivate the soil, 
an inch thick of loose soil is of immense help 
during the summer, and this can be inexpen- 
sively accomplished by frequent hoeings. If 
the beginner could secure a piece of allotment 
ground that has been well done, this would be 
the place to grow some good show Roses. Roses 
like abundance of air and light. 


Some Roses 


By planting at once some rooted 


Set the stocks 
Careful 


A mulch about 


I have not named any Tea Roses for the 


simple reason that they are not quite the kind 
for a beginner. 


Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Marechal Niel out-of-doors.—You kindly 
Must I prune now or 


It is on a 


[No further pruning will be necessary just 


now. Spread out the growths in order that all 
new shoots may receive plenty of air and light. 
Doubtless your district is exempt from spring 


frosts ; if so, the new growths now appearing 
If the 


flowering would be advisable, but it must be 
When this Rose becomes well 
established it will make enormous growths 
annually, supposing it is doing well. Such 
growths are best cut back to about 3 feet from 
the base immediately after flowering, then new 
wood is produced for another year. | 


Layering Rose under glass (Climber). 
—-Roses are most successfully layered when the 
current season’s wood is employed ; but a well- 
ripened growth produced last season should root 
very well, although it would take more time to 
do so. If you could experiment upon a growth 
near the ground you would, doubtless, be more 
successful, as your proposed plan of suspending 
a pot would require much watching, so that the 
soil did not become dry. This latter method of 
layering plants, known as circumposition, is 
adopted by some gardeners when they desire to 
propagate various stove or greenhouse plants. 
Should you be unable to bend a growth so that 
it can be layered into the border or into a long 
box, then a pot made in two halves could be 
suspended from the roof and one of this season’s 
growths layered into it as soon as the wood is 
firm, say about June. In preparing the branch 
for layering, cut an incision an inch or so in 
length in the underside, about half way through, 
and just below a bud oreye. This is termed 
‘““tongueing.” Keep the cut open by inserting 
a little soil or small piece of weod; any part 
of the branch may be operated on. The pot 
is now placed around this branch, keeping 
the tongued part well in the pot, then fill 
the latter with ordinary potting soil, minus 
manure, and add a liberal sprinkling of sharp 
sand. Press the soil into the pot firmly, then 


cover the soil and also the pot with a little 


nutriment 





Sphagnum Moss, and keep this constantly 
moistened. You must so arrange the growth 
that the tongued part is enabled to keep open ; 
the descending sap is then more readily formed 
into roots. The branch should not be severed 
from the parent plant until you can see the 
roots coming through the hole in the pot. This 
might take place in twelve months, and it might 
be a longer period. | When planting the rooted 
layer it would be advisable to avoid turning it 
out of the pot, rather break the latter and allow 
the roots to find their way out. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


HOUSE DECORATION IN WINTER. 


Tu dark days of winter are now over and the 
bright spring flowers will soon be abundant. 
It is well to remember that the dark days are 
only gone for a little time, and for those who 
have no greenhouses or means to be supplied 
with choice flowers from the nurseries, my 
success in a small way may be of interest. 
Not that I am putting forth any new ideas ; 
only those culled from GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
in the past and put into practice. In last week’s 
issue I read a short article entitled, ‘‘ A New 
Idea for House Decoration.” My first ideas on 
planting bulbs in china bowls were from a 
volume of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED (1880), 


picked up second-hand last year. 


Like a great many other people I had never 


thought of anything but Hyacinths till last 
year, and then, in addition to these, I filled 


some shallow vases and small pots for the table 
with Crocuses and Snowdrops. Having first 


procured some fresh Moss from a wood, being 


careful not to shake off the mould attached to 
the roots, I lined my vases with it, putting a 
few bits of charcoal in the bottom, and 
sprinkled a little sand over it. On this I 
packed as many bulbs as would fit—eight or ten 
large Crocuses (yellow) in the largest vase, and 
three or four in the small pots, covered these 
up with the Moss and sprinkled with water. 
Moss gathered like this is full of tiny wild 
things—Wood Sorrel, wild Violets, etc.—that 
grow on quite contentedly if the Moss is kept 
damp, so that even before the Crocus leaves 
shoot up these vases are very effective in 
the winter days. They were placed in a bow 
window where they had plenty of light and air, 
and even when there was a fire in the room they 
were quite cool. About the last week in 
January the flowers burst forth, and one could 
hardly imagine the effect. There have been on 
an average fifty blooms at once in the larger 
bowls ever since they opened, and in the small 
pots eighteen or twenty. The latter look very 
pretty on the dinner-table, where they open up 
again in the lamplight. They have been in 
flower now over a month and are still lovely. 
The Snowdrops did not do so well. The flowers 
are small and the stems rather drawn out. 
This year I hope to try Scillas and other early 
spring bulbs in the same way. 

Another thing that makes a very pretty pot 
of green (I believe this is my own idea) is 
Wood Sorrel. It will grow in any sort of little 
pot, and goes on for years. In a pot of this 1 


puta few bulbs of Winter Aconites, and they . 


look lovely now nestling in the Sorrel. I have 
found that small wild Ferns, taken up with 
mould about their roots, placed in damp Moss 
in little china pots for the table, keep quite 
fresh and green all the winter in cool rooms, 
where the little bought table Ferns die away in 
a week. A few bits of charcoal in the bottom 
of these pots and keeping the Moss damp are 
all that is necessary. 
Kingstown, Ireland. 


Ake 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Lhoroughty revised, with fuil descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully tlustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 


2-Vol. Edition, in half morocco.—The same, 
in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco—for liorary or 
presentation, one guinea nett. Of all booksellers, etc. 


‘* Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published, Whatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden- 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.” 
—J, W. ELLiot, Pittaburgh, 
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ZINNIAS. 


Ir is the long duration of the flowers, as well as 
the varied display of colours the flowers possess, 
that has Sind for the Zinnia popularity. 
Although a half-hardy annual, it is, in the light 
of experience, I venture to say, wrong to treat 
it on a par with Asters, Petunias, Stocks, 
| Phlox, Lobelia, etc. With many the season of 
sowing the four mentioned, particularly the 
last, is the month of February, but the middle 
of March is time enough to begin with 
Zinnias. Few would, on seeing a bed of them 
in Augustin bloom and had not grown them, be 
» disposed to think they were what we may call 
| the tenderest of the half-hardy annuals ; but so 

they are, for though the same soil that will 

grow good Stocks and Asters will also produce 

excellent Zinnias, it is in the matter of sowing, 

or, rather, in the manner we sow, and the 
|. subsequent care they receive, that will decide 
| whether we may anticipate a lengthened show 
of blossoms. Perfect drainage must be guaran- 
teed from the commencement, and this being so 
it is better to sow the seed in pans or pots (in 


— 


—s 





preference to boxes), which are more perous. 
Some seeds, like those to which reference has 
been made, will grow and ‘‘ come” well when 
they are cultivated in a house, and may be 
safely placed on a shelf near the glass, but there 
are others that need assistance with a slight 
bottom-heat from the starting point, and 
Zinnias require this help. To sow them in 








boxes without troubling to ascertain whether 
the water will percolate freely, and to put them, 
as is sometimes done, in cold-frames, and then 
find that only here and there seedlings appear, 
is only what might be expected from the 
adoption of a course like this. Well-drained 
pots are to be preferred to boxes, and the latter 
may be brought into use for pricking out. 
Watering at this stage must be carefully done, 
as they have an unfortunate way of damping off 
in the seedling state. As with other things, a 
frame is requisite for hardening them before 
planting out-of-doors, but the general stock of 
annuals intended for the borders may be got 
into their places before the Zinnias need be 
removed, as the first or second week in June, 
according to locality, will be quite early enough. 
Out-of-doors they should be given the sunniest 
and, at the same time, the driest position possi- 
ble, as for such places they are ideal flowering 
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or 


Lenn 


plants, continuing in bloom for many weeks in 
a time of great drought, when other flowers 
soon die off. It is its tenacity, as one may 
say, in the hottest weather that gives the 
Zinnia the pre-eminence of all other annuals, 
and with this in view, those who decide on its 
culture will be well repaid by preparing now a 
bed or place in the borders for their reception 
later. Heavy soils should be turned over and 
left rough for a time, and some leaf-mould added 
before planting is done. Each plant should be 
tied to a neat stake, as Zinnias are liable to be 
broken by winds, and a mulching of decayed 
manure will, in hot weather, help considerably 
to extend the time of flowering, but from the 
middle of July to the middle of October 
there will be a succession of bloom. The seed 
should not be buried deeply, but merely covered. 
LEAHURST. 





SENECIO PULCHER. 
(Rerty to ‘‘F, F. Gress.”) 


WE do not consider this a good plant for town 
gardens, and to succeed with it special treat- 





Zinnias, From a photograph in Messrs. Sutton’s nursery at Reading. 


ment must be given. The plant requires to be 
grown afresh from young stock to get a good 
flowering each year. As a flowering plant in 
the hardy plant garden it is unique. The 
following is the best method of securing its 
fullest value. Given good plants in pots now, 
these, if planted in good ground, will flower 
well in August or September of this year, and 
these plants will never bloom again to equal 
this first flowering. Below the thick, glossy 
foliage descending deeply into the soil will be 
found plenty of fleshy roots, and from these 
roots fresh stock may be propagated. By 
lifting one or more of the old flowering plants 
and selecting the strongest roots it is easy to 
obtain a large stock. The root pieces must all 
be kept top end uppermost, then cut into 
lengths of 14 inches or thereabouts. When 
enough of these root cuttings is made they may 
be inserted as cuttings in very sandy soil. First, 
nearly half fill one or two 6-inch pots with good 





drainage and some ordinary soil, then add an 
inch of very sandy soil, and so arrange this as 
to height that the root cuttings placed perpen- 
dicularly thereon will be just above the pot’s 
rim. Then proceed by placing the root cuttings 
against the inside of the pot. In this way 


some three 


dozen root cuttings can be inserted 


in a single pot. Then give a thorough water- 
ing, and finally place the pots in the green- 
house, preferably on a gentle bottom-heat. In 
about a month or six weeks growth will be 
visible at the apex of the cutting, which in the 
original should have been clean cut across. In 
a short time the pieces will be ready for separate 
treatment. If the roots are of good size—that 
is, as large as an ordinary le -pencil—when 
first inserted the new growth will be strong, 
and the young plants can be potted singly into 
small pots. For the rest the treatment should 
be that given to good seedlings or cuttings, 
growing the best and strongest on for early 
batches. In this way the strongest may be 
grown on into 5-inch pots and planted out in 
the year ensuing in April, or planted out in 
early June from smaller pots. None of the 
plants will flower the same year, but by treat- 
ing them in two batches a succession will be 
secured for two seasons. To maintain a flower- 
ing each year, all that is needed is that a pot of 
the cuttings be inserted in December or 
January each year, and grown on for the 
purpose. 






















































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clematis Gipsy Queen.—I am much obliged for 
the answer to question. I believe the name of my Clematis 
is Gipsy Queen, and I should be glad to know whether it 
should be cut down every year, or only pruned ?—LOVER 
OF GARDENING. 

[This belongs to the Jackmani type of 
Clematis, and flowers during the summer and 
autumn. The aim in pruning this section 
should be to develop vigorous young shoots, this 
being done by cutting the summer growth back 
each season, as soon as frosts come, say in 
November, to within about 6 inches of the soil. 
Mulch then with good rotten manure, or you 
may do so now. | 

Polygala Chamzebuxus, the red variety.— 
Can any of your readers who have alpine gardens inform 
me whether they have succeeded in making the red variety 
of Polygala Chamebuxus flourish, and, if so, how they 
have treated it? On my small rockery the yellow variety 
grows luxuriantly. I brought the original piste from the 
Kauderthal, but all my attempts to succee with the red 
variety have failed. I see W. Robinson, in his ‘** Alpine 
Flowers” (1870), says he, at that time, did not believe it to 
be in cultivation.—A. BLACKWOOD PRICK. 

[The chief requirements of this plant are a 
deep sandy soil and a position either on the 
rockery or the level ground that will be secured 
against anything approaching drought. If you 
can do this we see no reason why you should fail. 
But you should provide fully 18 inches of very 
sandy soil, mixed with small stones or charcoal, 
and do all you can to preserve the moisture in 
the soil for the plant’s benefit ; also plant very 
firmly. | 

Plants for walls, etc,—Could you give me the 
names of a few plants suitable for growing in holes in brick 
steps and in the face of a low brick wall, soil heavy? 
Please distinguish evergreens from mnon-evergreens.— 
R. G. C. 


[Aubrietias, Alyssum  saxatile, Armerias, 
Erinus, Corydalis lutea, Arabis mollis, A. m. 
variegata, Iberis in variety, any of the Phlox 
setacea and allied sorts, Sedum oppositifolium, 
S. anacampseros, 8, spurium coccineum, any of 
the Crusted Saxifrages, as Aizoon, Hosti, etc., 
Helianthemums in variety, Achillea umbellata, 
A. tomentosa, some Mossy Saxifrages as—e.g , 
muscoides, purpurea, hypnoides, Stansfieldi, 
Wallacei, cespitosa ; and the following Cam- 
panulas—pumila, p. alba, turbinata, which are 
deciduous, all else being more or less ever- 
green. It is now a good time to plant out. ] 

Pampas Grass.—I have two large clumps of Pampas 
Grass, Would you kindly tell me if I should cut the last 
ad growth away, or what treatment must I give it ?— 

[You should not cut your Pampas Grass 
down. To cut away the last years growth 
would mean certain death should hard 
weather follow, and a great tendency to rot in 
the event of a mild, wet time. It is much the 
best plan with old examples of this plant to 
each year tie them up, say about the middle of 
December, in a loose, cone-shaped pyramid. 
First, place three or five stout stakes about the 
base, all leaning to form a common apex above 
the plant. Now get a hay-band or its equiva- 
lent and place it about the base and under the 
leaves, crossing the meeting points as though 
about to tie a knot. Two persons are now 
required to draw up the band, and with it the 
foliage of the Grass, the one having the ends 
gradually closing in the plant into a sheaf-like 
bundle. On reaching half way up, the band 
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must be made secure to the outer sticks, and 
then, with one or more ties above, the plant will 
be so far secure. A little straw or Bracken 
now placed on the tops of the sticks will form 
a thatch to throw off snow and wet. It is the 
snow that frequently does incalculable mischief 
to these things. This, settling in the heart and 
freezing there, often plays great havoc with 
large plants. This is always rendered worse 
where the flowering reeds have been carelessly 
pulled out from the root. Tie these up with 
the clumps and remove them in early spring 
when you give the plant its freedom again. | 


Hardy annuals on borders (7’. P.).— 
We do not at all like your proposed arrange- 
ment of hardy annuals in rows of three kinds 
only on each side of your garden walk. Whilst 
there are many kinds and varieties of annuals 
that will one or the other bloom over a long 
season, very few indeed bloom for any appreci- 
able time, and if you limit yourself to but three 
kinds, a row to each on either side, you may 
find that their blooming periods are compara- 
tively short. We found last, year on a similar 
long border to yours that sowing Mignonette 
for a carpet, and then-sowing patches of diverse 
and taller annuals at intervals of about 15 inches, 
gave not only a very varied and beautiful 
border, but some things were in flower quite 
late into the autumn, ‘There was also an entire 
absence of that excessive formality always found 
when plants are in lines. However, for your 
ribbon border purpose you can have Saponaria 
calabrica first, Godetia Lady’ Albemarle, red, 
and at the back Clarkia Mrs. Langtry, white ; 
or you may have Leptosiphon roseus, 6 inches, 
rose, behind that Phacelia campanularia, blue, 
and back row of Linum coccineum, reddish- 
crimson. But did you sow Mignonette for a 
carpet, with some Nemophila mixed, you could 
then sow in clumps some two or three varieties 
of Godetias, same of Clarkias, of tricolor Chry- 
santhemums, double and single Larkspurs, 
Calliopsis, Dianthuses, Candytufts, Scabious, 
Schizanthus, Salpiglossis, and many others, 
giving you ample variety to cut from. As to 
six hardy annuals for exhibition in August, you 
should sow early in May Sweet Peas, tricolor 
Chrysanthemums, Godetia, Clarkia, double 
Larkspur, the Cucumber-leaved Sunflower, with 
Calliopsis, Salpiglossis, and a few others to 
permit ample choice. 





FERNS. 


SHADING FERNS. 

Tue time of year has again arrived when this 
is worth consideration. If the Ferns suffer 
during bright sunshine, as they will do in some 
eases, it is through the previous treatment not 
oeing altogether a rational one. Those Ferns 
will feel the effect of bright sunshine first that 
have been up to the present growing in too 
humid an atmosphere. This tends to develop 
the growth oftentimes to an abnormal extent. 
For instance, Adiantum cuneatum and A. J’ar- 
leyense when shaded too much will develop 
much larger pinne than when grown in more 
light, but it is done at the expense of substance 
with considerably less tissue than fronds with 
smaller pinne have. These latter are more 
enduring, suffering less during bright weather, 
and being at the same time less liable to injury 
from damp. The growth made under shade is 
altogether softer, although in some people’s eyes 
it may look the better of the two. Far too 
much shading is applied to Ferns, Ferns grown 
in houses that are too warm for them will, as 
a matter of course, suffer during bright sun- 
shine through want of tissue as well ag through 
lacking roots in proportion to top growth. 
Growing any plant in too much heat means the 
development of top growth out of proportion to 
the root growth ; hence the roots are weakened 
through their resources being too much taxed 
and the plant suffers throughout, but more 
especially when the sun shines brightly. If 
this subject were more thought out than it is 
there would probably be far less shading used 
than at the present time, and that to manifest 
advantage. 

It is not too much to say that the subject of 
shading is not so thoroughly considered as it 
should be. At times it is altogether irrational, 
and bears not the slightest relation to the 
plants being dealt with. This is applicable to 


other than Ferns, but as regards these there is 
in some quarters a popular idea that shading 
must be rigidly adhered to. Many Ierns never 
need to be shaded in the slightest degree, pro- 
vided they are not too close to the glass. When 
good lasting fronds of Adiantum cuneatum are 
required for cutting, it is from plants well 
exposed that the best results are obtained, the 
pale shade of the fronds in such eases 
harmonising much better with the flowers. 
Adiantum Farleyense, when well exposed to 
the light, is lovely in its tinted fronds ; so also 
are A. rubellum, A. tinctum, and A. Veitchi. 
These latter three will, certainly, show their 
character under shade, but the roseate tints are 
intensified by exposure. On the other hand, 
there are a few species that must be shaded, 
such as A. trapeziforme, A. cardiochlenum, 
A. cultratum, A. Sancte Catherine, and a few 
others of like character. Most of the Asple- 
niums may be grown well exposed to light and 
air. The Gymnogrammas show to much better 
advantage with plenty of light ; the fronds, it 
is true, may not be of such a large size, but the 
farinose powder is all the more developed upon 
them. <A little shade is favourable to the 
Nephrolepis, on the whole, but the Davallias 
enjoy more light. Of the Pterises, such as 
Pteris tricolor and P. argyrea undoubtedly 
require shading, but most of the others do not, 
or but the slightest amount. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


SERIOUS DISEASE IN KENTISH CHERRY 
ORCHARDS. 


AT the last meeting of the council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society a report was received from 
the consulting botanist on a serious disease in 
the Cherry orchards of Kent. It was arranged 
that this report should be circulated as a leaflet. 
It was as follows :—A leaf disease of Cherries 
has lately been reported from several orchards 
in the county of Kent. In the early summer it 
affects the leaves and fruit simultaneously, ren- 
dering the latter unfit for market. In autumn 
and winter its presence is easily detected. -.'The 
diseased leaves remain attached to the branches 
as if the tree had been killed in the full vigour 
of growth, just as the withered leaves remain on 
a branch that has been severed from the stem. 
The fall of the leaf in autumn is a normal pro- 
cess carried out by the living leaf, which forms 
at the point of its attachment to the branch a 
cicatrix that secures when completed the easy 
severance of the leaf from the branch, leaving a 
clean scar. The speedy and fatal injury to the 
leaf caused by the fungus prevents the formation 
of this cicatrix, and the leaf remains attached to 
the tree. A further striking characteristic of 
this disease is the shortening of the branches 
which bear the diseased leaves. The internodes, 
or joints between the leaves, of these branches 
have not been developed. The year’s growth, 
which should have extended to a considerable 
length, measures less than an inch. The crowded 
leaf-bases have each a healthy bud in the axil. 
The dwarfing of the branch is not due to any 
attack from a fungus, for no fungus is present 
in the tissues. The dwarting is entirely due to 
the want of food consequent on the early death 
of the leaf. That this is the cause is confirmed 
by the fact that some of the dwarfed branches 
have produced in the following year vigorous 
normal shoots. The leaves were not received 
until late in the year, when they were found to 
be spotted with groups of minute black fruits 
(perithecia) of some parasiticfungus. A section 
through one of the groups shows that the 
proper tissue of the leaf is much disorganised, 
and is everywhere penetrated and destroyed by 
the brownish mycelium of a fungus connected 
with the perithecia. These perithecia are 
seated just below the epidermis, on both surfaces 
of the leaf, though they are found chiefly on the 
under surface. They are in some cases dead 
and their contents dispersed, in others there is 
a compact mass of colourless fungal tissue 
inside the dark outer skin; this may be the 
dormant condition of the fungus. Sections 
through the leaf-stalk show also a_ very 
luxuriant growth of the mycelium which is con- 
fined to the cortical tissue. It is very irregular 
in form, and pushes its way between the cells: 
It does not extend beyond the petiole, stopping 


short at the point where the large cortical cells 
of the petiole are in contact with the small, 
round, compact cells of the twig, into which the 
fungus does not penetrate. The disease has 
been spreading rapidly in Kent during the last 
few years. 


THE VARIETIES of Cherry-trees that have been 
reported as specially liable are Waterloo, Big- 
gareau, Frogmore, Napoleon, Blackhearts, 
Clusters, and Eltons. Turks and Governor 
Woods have not as yet suffered much, and 
English and Flemish reds and May Dukes have 
not been attacked, though odd trees of other 
varieties, such as Biggareau, growing among 
them have been diseased. In one orchard the 
disease attacked Waterloo first, soon spreading 
to other, kinds, while at another place this 
variety had not been affected until last year, 
and then only the leaves had suffered ; the fruit 
had not been damaged. Professor Frank, of 
Berlin, has described, in Gartenflora, 1887, 
pp. 2 and 51, a serious injury to Cherry-trees 
which, there is little doubt, is the same as the 
disease that has attacked the Cherry orchards 
in Kent. The malady was first observed in the 
Cherry orchards of the Altenland on the lower 
Elbe in Germany about the year 1880, and it 
soon spread widely. About the middle of June 
yellow spots make their appearance on the 
leaves, and at the same time the young Cherries 
begin to fail. They are stunted in growth, and 
the flesh of the fruit forms irregularly, or rotten- 
ness sets in so that the Cherries are quite 
unsaleable. Professor Frank found an abun- 
dant mycelium in the tissue of the leaf 
underneath the yellow spots, and also in the 
damaged Cherries. During the summer small 
perithecia filled with long curved spores were 
developed on the yellow spots. The diseased 
leaves remain on the tree all winter, and are 
intermixed with the new foliage of the following 
season. In spring he found on the dead leaves a, 
fungus fruit that had not been present on them 
in autumn, a perithecium round at the base, 
about one-twelfth of an inch in diameter, taper- 
ing up into a pointed beak that projects from 
the under surface of the leaf. These perithecia 
contain the spores that re-infect the young 
leaves and fruit. The fungus had already been 
described by Auerswald, under the name of 
Gnomonia erythrostoma. Frank traces the 
rapid spread of the disease in the Altenland to 
the overcrowding of fruit-trees and to the pre- 
sence of open ditches in the neighbourhood of 
the orchards causing too much moisture, and so 
presenting conditions favouring the growth of 
parasitic fungi. While such adverse conditions 
should be remedied, he recommends, as the 
only method of stamping out the disease, the 
gathering and burning of all diseased leaves, 
which, he considers, need not be attended with 
more difficulty than the yearly harvesting cf 
the fruit. 


There has been no opportunity of following 
the disease in Kent in its various phases through- 
out the year, and this notice is necessarily 
imperfect, but it is very important that Cherry- 
growers should at once be made acquainted with 
the cause of the injury to the orchards, and the 
remedy recommended by Frank. It is the more 
essential that steps should be taken for the 
destruction of the dead leaves because of the 
abundant presence of the living fungus that has 
been observed in them. It would be a certain 
source of danger to the new crop if these active 
fungi were to be permitted to grow on the dead 
leaves while they remain attached to the trees. 
To be efficient, this collecting and burning of 
the dead leaves must not be done in a solitary 
orchar here and there, but must be carried out 
throughout Kent. No doubt this must entail 
much trouble and considerable expense. But 
the neglect of undertaking this operation, 
though costly, means the disappearance of the 
Cherry orchards of Kent in a very few years. - 
The removal and burning of the dead leaves 
have been successful on the Continent and 
there is no reason why it should not be equaily 
successful in Kent, 

W. CARRUTHERS. 

44, Centrai Hill, Norwood, S.E., 

February 5, 1901. 





Index to Volume XXII.—The Binding Covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index, 3d., for Vol. XXII. are now 
ready, and may be had of all Newsagents or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MAGNOLIA CONSPICUA (THE YULAN). 
Or all the species of hardy Magnolias, this is 
the most beautiful when in flower. In the 
South of England it is quite hardy grown as a 








€ The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua) showing the buds, Photograph sent by Miss A. Newcome, 
& Thurston Lodge, Bury St. Edmunds. 


standard, but in the North the shelter of a wall 
is often necessary. Itisin bloom from March 
to May, and, being at that period devoid of 
foliage, its dark bare branches laden with 
gleaming white flowers make it a conspicuous 
and beautiful object. The greatest drawback 
in this country to its cultivation is the late 
spring frosts, the bane of so many beautiful 
trees and shrubs. The leaves of the Yulan are 
obovate, contracting abruptly at the top to a 
point. The flowers are at first cup-shaped, the 
petals, however, expanding with age, the bloom 
then measuring 6 inches or more across. It 
was introduced from China in 1789, and there 
are in the neighbourhood of London, as at 
Syon House and Gunnersbury House, some very 
fine specimens. A hybrid raised between the 
Yulan and M, obovata is named M. Soulangeana. 
In habit and size of bloom it closely follows 
M. conspicua, but the streaks of purple on the 
outside of the petals and the purple stains at 
the base are due to the influence of M. obovata. 
There are several forms of M. Soulangeanain com- 
merce, the finest being var. nigra, in which the 
flowers are almost wholly purple, dark at the 
base, but paler towards the tips. 





CLOTHING BARE PLACES UNDER 
TREES. 
(Rmeny TO “xX, Ys Z.”) 


Grass will not grow well under a dense shade ; 
even when frequently renewed the result is 
unsatisfactory. Yet, in conspicuous positions, 
the bare earth has an objectionable appearance, 
and the substitution of something of an ever- 
green character becomes a matter of importance. 
Whatever is chosen must either have a creeping 
habit, like that of Ivy, throwing out roots 
wherever the branches come into contact with 
the soil, thus always maintaining a clean, fresh 
appearance, or else, like the Periwinkles, be 
able quickly to renew themselves from their 
base. Take, for instance, either the large or 
small Periwinkle; masses of either of these 
usually look worn and shabby towards the end 
of March, but trim off the discoloured growth 
and foliage, and in a short time they will be 
beautiful again; and if any light at all reach 
them, they will flower in the greatest profusion. 
There is scarcely anything so good as Peri- 
winkles for covering shady banks where the soil 
is of an inferior description. Even Ivy takes 
some time to establish itself in bad soil, but the 
large Common Periwinkle (Vinca major) will 
grow in anything and almost anywhere. One 
of the creeping-rooted St. John’s-worts (Hyperi- 
cum calycinum) will also grow well in shady 

itions ; once get it established, and cut it 

k occasionally, and it will give no further 
trouble ; but all leaves that fall upon and are 


buried amongst its branches, or that are drifted 
by the wind, if not absolutely unsightly, should 


large trees is thoroughly exhausted, and to plant 
in it without some addition would probably be 


be allowed to remain for the purpose of afford- |'useless ; first break up the surface as far as can 
ing nourishment. Euonymus radicans variegatus 
will likewise grow in shady places, and when 
planted somewhat thickly and pegged down 
it soon forms a close carpet. Lomaria spicant I 


have also seen do well in woods, where the shade 
of the foliage was heavy, and very pretty and 
interesting it looks growing in masses, and it 
will transplant with safety. Where a less 
formal growth is admissible the common male 
Fern (Lastrea Filix-mas), or the Shield Fern 
(Polystichum angulare), looks well in summer, 
but the former is not evergreen, and would not 
suit where a covering of that kind is desired. 
Several species of pretty close-growing Mosses 
are found naturally under the thick shade of 
trees ; and where they thrive no better carpet 
need be sought, as they possess the advantage 
of always looking fresh and green. The Wood- 


jbe done without injuring the roots of the trees, 
and then spread over it 3 inches or 4 inches of 
lgood soil ; there would then be a chance of the 
iplants used becoming established before the 
‘roots of the trees monopolised the fresh soil, 
and when well established they would be able to 
hold their own in the contest. Wherever Ivy is 
employed, and there is nothing that looks 
neater or is better adapted for making quick 
growth, either under the dense shade of theCedar 
of Lebanon or the heavy drip of the Beech, it 
should be kept from climbing the trees if they 
are choice and valuable specimens ; and where 
fresh soil is applied as a top-dressing in which 


| to plant it should be placed quite close to the 


trunk of the trees. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plant for screen (Hdgar Bottle).—The 
finest evergreen shrubs for a hedge are Yew and 


| Holly, but neither of these would suit you, as 


they are by no means of quick growth. Thuja 


| Lobbi is a good screen plant, and either this or 


the common Laurel would meet your require- 
ments, as they both grow quickly. The plants 
may be put from 1} feet to 2 feet apart, accord- 
ing to their strength. Before trimming in any 
way. the plants should be allowed a season to 
establish themselves. When pruning is neces- 
sary, the Thuja should be cut early in the 
| spring, and the Laurel in July or August. This 


cut with a knife. As far as we can judge by 
the scrap sent, the shrub is Euonymus japonicus, 
which does not grow large enough for your 
| hedge. 


Forcing Lilacs.—About six years ago I bought six 
grafted Lilacs in pots. The first two years they flowered 
very well, but since I have got practically nothing from 
them. As I want them to flower in February, would you, 
kindly advise me as to their treatment, etc., and say if 
Lilacs will stand forcing every year? I cut them back 
every spring, and put them out on a bed of ashes to ripen 
their wood.—PADDY. 


[Lilac that has been forced needs a season to 
recoup itself—that is to say, two batches should 
be grown and forced in alternate years. If the 
plants, however, are but slightly forced, very 





ruff (Asperula odorata), when naturalised under | 


Vik 


The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua) showing the open flowers. From a photograph sent by 


Miss A, 


the smaller kinds of Conifers, such as Arbor-vit, 
or any other close, low-growing evergreen, has 
a very good effect. But this, and, indeed, all 
other plants that may be used for the purpose of 
forming a close undergrowth, should be given a 
fair start. It often happens that the soil under 





fair results may be obtained by flowering them 


Newcome, 


every year. Lilacs that have been forced 
should, directly the flowering season is over, be 
cut back hard to good, stout buds, and still be 
kept under glass, but with an increased amount 
of air in order to encourage sturdy growth. 
They should be thus protected till all danger 


last must not be trimmed with a shears, but | 


vd 
; 
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from frosts is over, as though hardy enough 
when grown naturally the leaves on forced 
plants are too delicate to resist exposure to 
frosts and cutting winds. When safe, stand or 
plunge the plants out-of-doors in a good, open 
spot, as air and sunshine are very necessary to 
the formation of flower-buds, and see that they 
are regularly supplied with water during the 
growing season. The result of such treatment 
will be sturdy, well-ripened growth, which will 
produce a few flowers the first season, but, as 
above stated, if they have been hard forced you 
cannot depend upon a satisfactory display till 
the second year. ] 





FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREES IN BLOOM. 


Few objects are more interesting and beautiful 
during the spring and early summer months 
than our fruit-trees when in bloom, and we see 
no good reason why the fruit garden should not 
constitute a necessary portion of the pleasure 
ground of every country house. What more 
beautiful thanthe Apple, Pear, Cherry,and Plum 
when in full bloom? But it is seldom they are 
so placed that their beauty can be 
enjoyed. They are too frequently 
to be found in the kitchen gar- 
den or in some out-of-the-way, 
neglected place known as the 
“orchard.” As an improvement 
on this, might not these same 
fruit-trees be given a place in the 
pleasure grounds, where they 
would prove both ornamental and 
useful? Clumps of varied forms 
and dimensions could be planted 
of pyramidal or otherwise trained 
fruit-trees, while single standard 
trees of various kinds might be 
allowed to assume their natural 
habit, the whole traversed by 
walks to enable the fruit to be 
examined. By adopting such a 
system of grouping, and adhering 
to an arrangement which would 
associate the fruit garden with 
the pleasure ground in such a 
way as to constitute, as it were, 
anecessary and important portion 
of the same, and to some extent 
a combination of the useful and 
the ornamental, one can hardly 
fail to give additional interest to 
the surroundings of | country 
houses or small residences at all 
seasons of the year. 

The illustration herewith shows 
the value of letting a tree have 
its head—not cutting and prun- 
ng, as is too often the case. We 
know of a Jargonelle growing 
against a wall. This Pear-tree at 
one time used to be pruned in 
very hard to keep it in bounds, as 
was said, with the result that there 
was never any fruit. This same 
tree was at length allowed to grow naturally, 
aid now a very fine crop of Pears is obtained 
every year. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Young wood on old Apple-trees.— 
No form of training exhibits the wisdom of 
extending the growth of Apple-trees more than 
closely-cropped pyramid-shaped trees. This 
system is the least productive of any, and one 
that is fast becoming obsolete. If trees, bush 
or standard, have their roots properly pruned 
a‘ planting time, and space will admit of the 
extended growth of the branches, no tree will 
ever need root-pruning. This is not only a 
siving of labour, but adds decidedly to the crop 
of fruit. Many varieties that are looked upon 
a3 being shy bearers are pruned on the wrong 
principle ; for instance, Mére de Ménage. This 
handsome, richly-coloured Apple does not 
obtain favour in many places, owing to the shy 
manner in which it fruits. On the extension 
system of pruning it fruits freely every year. 
The freedom with which bush or standard trees 
fruit on the comparatively young branches, 
resulting from extension methods of pruning, 
should convince the most sceptical on this 
point, 

















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Late grafting (P. S. W.).—It is not yet 
too late to graft, especially if the scions have 
for some time back been kept half plunged 
behind a north wall or in a cool site of some 
kind. The sap should be well on the move in 
the case of the stock, and only just moving in 
the scions. Old orchard trees having had the 
principal branches lightly shortened back may 
have one or more grafts inserted in all these, 
this being the meang of quickly changing their 
character for the better without having to wait 
for crops. Leave some of the spray or smaller 
growths thinly about the headed-back branches, 
these serving to keep the roots active till the 
scions are growing strongly, when they should 
be cleanly cut away, as being no longer needed. 
If preferred, the limbs may be sawn off still 
nearer the trunk, and instead of one or two 
grafts being inserted, five or six may be used, 
but in this case the trees are much longer in 
arriving at a serviceable state. In all instances 
where the stocks are considerably larger than 
the scions crown or rind grafting is the best 
method that can be tried, but if small seedlings 
or suckers are grafted, then what is known as 
whip grafting is to be preferred. Plum stocks 
of any kind may be grafted with either Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, or Plums; Crab and 





Paradise Apple stocks with Apples ; Quince and 
Pear stocks with Pears ; and the Mahaleb and 
wild Cherry stocks with Cherries generally. 
It is not too late to head back the branches on 
horizontally - trained Apple and Pear- trees, 
regrafting with some other superior variety. 
One side, or even every other branch, may be 
done this season, completing, if desirable, the 
rest of the tree next spring. There is nothing 
to prevent grafting several varieties on an old 
tree, and new life may be put into stunted ends 
by shortening back the old wood lightly and 
regrafting with healthy scions. 


Hautbois and alpine Strawberries.—In what 
way do the Hautbois Strawberries differ from the alpine, 
and will the same treatment suit these kinds as suits the 
ordinary garden Strawberry ?—SakI. 

[The Hautbois species, although somewhat of 
alpine character, is Fragaria elatior, and seems 
to have its peculiar appellation because found 
growing wild in the high woods of Bohemia. 
The fruits are about middle sized, flattish, and 
of a dull white colour, and have a peculiar 
musky flavour, formerly held in high esteem, but 
much less cared for now. The plants increase 
readily by runners, and it was the common rule 
when the variety was much grown in gardens to 
plant at 2 feet apart, then to allow the runners 





An old Apple-tree in bloom. From a photograph by Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham. 
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to run and root naturally, and thus for several 
years forming a dense bed. The fruits so pro- 
duced would be clean and very plentiful, but 
not large. It is generally held that the 
Hautbois have dicecious or male and female 
plants, but thatis not certain. As many plants 
imperfectly fertilise, the species is not a 
reliable cropper. It likes a light soil, well 
manured, and the beds annually liberally top- 
dressed with manure. Alpine Strawberries are 
so called because natives of the alpine regions, 
especially in the north of Italy. They habit- 
ually fruit twice in the year. They have more 
acidity than has the general run of Straw- 
berries, and, as the seeds are prominent, are 
rather rough inthe mouth. The fruits are both 
white and red, but the latter are now most 
grown. The common practice is to sow seed in 
shallow pans under glass in March, to prick out 
the seedlings thinly into shallow boxes, keeping 
them in frames for a few weeks, then exposing 
them and planting out into good ground from 
which early Potatoes have been taken in July. 
These plants usually bloom and fruit in 
September. If some be raised every year it is 


easy to allow the three-year-old plants to bloom 
and fruit naturally early, to pinch off some of 
the early blooms from the two-year-old plants, 


to fruit later, and to pick out hard all the first 
blooms on the one-year-old plants, and they will 
fruit finely in the autumn. If beds stand over 
three years the fruits become small. In all 
cases the soil for them should be deeply worked 
and be well manured. ] 


Growing Strawberries in barrels. 
—Secure empty paraffin casks, knock out one 
end, char the inside by burning, wash the out- 
side with a strong solution of soda and water. 
Next, bore holes, eighteen in number, 3 inches 
by 2 inches, six to the circle, in three tiers 
alternately, paint the outsides of the casks two 
coats of a bright green colour, make a few holes 
in the bottom for drainage. The compost for 
planting should consist of three parts loam, one 
part leaf-soil, one part mellow manure, and one 
part lime-rubbish, with the addition of a 5-inch 
potful of bone-meal to each barrowload of 
compost. Proceed to plant in March, place 
3 inches of drainage in the bottom of the 
barrels, fill with the compost up to the level of 
the first tier of holes, make very firm by 
ramming, push the leaves of the plant through 
the holes, just leaving the crown clear of the 
inside of the casks ; spread out the roots and 
proceed to fill up to the next level. Repeat the 
process, and finish by planting three or four 
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plants on the surface, and keep the soil well to 
the top to allow for settling. Water well and 
stand in an open position. Syringe the plants 
occasionally to keep them free from insects. 
Allow all runners to grow in order to cover the 
barrels during the summer, removing them in 
the autumn. I find they fruit abundantly, 
colour and flavour all that could be desired, 
and easily protected from birds, and in addition 
you have a novel and interesting ornament. 
All the varieties seem to answer the purpose, — 
A, MANSON. 


VEGETABLES. 


cheap stout canvas, oiled to preserve it from the 
weather, forming the covering. Unless the 
weather is exceptionally mild, covering should 
nevec be neglected, as at this period the sharp- 
est frosts often come on in the early morning. 
Early Potatoes should be earthed up but very 
little. 4 aes 





SEED-SOWING ON HEAVY SOILS. 


ProrLE who have to deal with light soils are 
not aware of the difficulties those have to con- 
tend against who are not so favourably situated. 
In the former case the soil works very freely, 
and although the weather may be wet and 
unfavourable for weeks previously, yet upon a 
few fine days occurring it soon gets into a con- 
dition for seed-sowing. But what a contrast to 
heavy clay soils. If the weather should have 
been wet for weeks previously, heavy soil after 
a few fine days, instead of being in a free 
working order, is tough and leathery and full of 
lumps. Such lumps of soil when surrounding 
seeds form a very favourite lurking place for 
slugs. People who may have such soil to deal 
with for the first time become anxious. The 
seeds are sown earlier than they should have 
been, and instead of growing freely the seed- 
lings appear irregularly and with a very yellow 
cast. Very often the majority of things which 
were sown early have to be sown over again, 
and with the result, as often happens, of their 
soon outstripping the earlier sown. In the first 
place the soil would be warmer ; consequently 
germination takes place under more favourable 
conditions. It must be remembered that heavy 
clay soils are considerably lower in temperature 
than light soils, and when in a wet and sodden 
state they are still more so. Therefore, to sow 
seeds in heavy soils as early as could be done 
with safety on light soils should not be thought 
of. Special dates for sowing must not be 
followed. The weather should decide the 
correct time for sowing, or as near as it possibly 
can during the early spring months. 

We must also not forget that during un- 
favourable seasons there are aids which may be 
called into requisition so as to help the crops. 
One of the best aids for enabling the seeds to 
germinate kindly is to surround them with old 
potting soil and garden refuse burned in a 
smother. ‘T'wo parts of the former to one of the 
latter form a suitable mixture, and which will 
ensure regular germination. In sowing small 
seeds in drills it is an easy matter to go along 
and cover the seeds with fine soil. The young 
seedlings will appear through the fine soil and 
the roots will receive adequate support until 
they are strong enough to penetrate into the 
heavier soil, and when they do this they will 
grow with renewed vigour. Carrots, Turnips, 
and Spinach are also benefited by such assist- 
ance. Turnips are far more likely to become 
attacked with the fly on lumpy ground. Like 
the Pea-weevil, it hybernates beneath the lumps 
of soil, and the seed leaver are devoured before 
they appear on the surface. All the Brassicas 
are likewise similarly affected by contact with 
lumpy soil. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Seakale.—It is very difficult to induce 
those who have small gardens to undertake the 
cultivation of Seakale on advanced lines, or, 
indeed, under any conditions. Yet there is no 
garden crop grown, if it be well grown, that is 
more remunerative. It is one of the great 
advantages incidental to the possession of a 
quantity of strong roots in the winter that with 
very little trouble and cost these dormant roots 
may be made to produce good blanched heads 
during the dull months of the year when 
other vegetables are scarce, and, if well done, 
they are always profitable. But, after all, in 
small gardens the sale of products is of far less 
importance than is home consumption, and for 
that purpose good Seakale pays well also. But 
sO many persons excuse themselves for neglect- 
ing this vegetable on the ground that they have 
none from which to obtain root-cuttings—the 
basis of advanced culture. That difficulty may 
soon be overcome, however, by purchasing a 
pound or pint of seed. 





EARLY POTATOES. 


In many gardens the planting of early Potatoes 
is now being proceeded with, and no pains 
should be spared to ensure good crops. Some 
ignore very early culture, asserting that the 
crops obtained do not compensate for the labour 
incurred in protecting the growth from frost, 
but even in the case of later plantings made, 
say, at the end of April, protection of some kind 
must oe given or the tender growths will pro- 
bably be cut down by frost. I do not advise 
extra early culture in low-lying gardens, or 
where the soil is cold and retentive, and even in 
gardens favourably situated special preparation 
of the soil is necessary. The border should be 
dug as early in the year as possible, and a liberal 
quantity of opening material, such as spent 
Mushroom-manure, leaf-mould, wood-ashes, and 
burnt garden refuse worked in, This is of the 
utmost importance, as thereby a speedy and free 
root-action is secured. The border should also 
be well elevated, and if ridged up to action of 
frost and wind for a few weeks so much the 
better. This exposure ensures the crumbling of 
hard lumps, destroys insects, and sweetens and 
improves the soil generally. I consider fresh or 
wet farmyard manure about the worst thing 
that can be dug into early Potato borders, as it 
keeps the roots cold and retards growth. A 
south sheltered aspect is essential, as cold, cut- 
ting winds sometimes do more harm to the 
tender growths than a few degrees of frost. 
It is important that the seed tubers be pro- 
perly prepared. Iam aware that some consider 
sprouting unnecessary, but my experience is, 
that tubers furnished with short sturdy growths, 
when planted, produce earlier, if not heavier, 
crops than unsprouted tubers. I am, however, 
opposed to placing the seed in warm vineries or 
Peach-houses to sprout, except when intended 
for frame or pot culture, as it weakens it, and 
the growth is so tender that it invariably 
receives a check when the tubers are planted in 
the open border. The seed of early varieties 
requires careful treatment from the time it is 
sorted from the eitable tubers insummer. Ido 
not advise spreading the seed out on the ground 
to become greened, and, as some suppose, well 
ripened, as it induces too early sprouting, and 
if the earliest sprouts are removed, secondary 
ones are never so strong. The seed should be 
spread out thinly in cool, shady quarters, or it 
may be placed in boxes, arranging the tubers 
close together on their ends. The extra early 
short-topped varieties of recent introduction 
require no forcing to form sprouts sufficiently 
long for early planting. Even when the produce 
is wanted at the earliest possible date it is not 
advisable to adhere to any particular date for 
planting. This should be determined by the 
general condition of the weather and ground. 
I strongly advocate planting in shallow drills, 
and drawing slight mounds over them, as the 
extra early sorts do not root deeply, and the 
crop is always lifted before the weather 
becomes very hot. Deep planting retards early 
crops. A little loamy and leafy soil scattered 
over the seed will assist root action and prevent 
decay. I consider three growths to each tuber 
sufficient, as these will produce as much foliage 
as can be well exposed to sun and air. 

Various methods of protection will suggest 
themselves to the cultivator. I find troughs 
formed of 12-inch deal boards nailed together 
as good and cheap as anything. These are 
placed over the rows at night and between 
them during the day. If given a coat of tar 
occasionally they will last many years. They 
should be stored in a dry shed in summer. 
Some use flower-pots, and others erect a rough 

frame-work with cross rails over the border, 


manured also. 


quite thinly along the drills, 


done during the middle of April. 
seedlings are well up thin them out to 10 inches 
apart in the rows, and keep the soil well hoed 
until the foliage becomes large and covers the 
ground, 
l:aves a light dressing of salt or nitrate of soda 
ve hoed in much good will result. 
ing winter there will be plenty of root-cuttings 
and main roots and crowns for planting.—A. D. 


permanently weakened. 


Then prepare for its 
reception a couple of rods of ground, which 
should be trenched 2 feet deep, and be liberally 
When completed, draw drills at 
20 inches apart as for Peas, and sow the seeds|2, Hon. and Rev. A. G. Campbell, Bracknell, 
That should be! Berks, for part of group of Giant Cow Parsnip. 
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When the 


If after the plants put forth rough 
The follow- 


Planting Rhubarb.—Rhubarb is often 


badly treated, being too closely pulled and 
insufficiently nourished, added to which it is 
allowed to remain on the same ground too long. 
If the finest produced is desired, a fresh 
plantation should be made every five or six 
years, and always on fresh 
the best time for planting, and, as Rhubarb is a 
gross feeder, ground intended for it must be 
liberally prepared. 
it, trench it a couple of spits deep and work in 
a liberal dressing of the manure from the 
piggery or cow-yard. If the ground is only 
dug, the manure, if very fresh, must be kept 
well below the surface. 
in the case of shallow soils is to make tolerably 
large and deep holes, filling them with good 
rich compost and planting the crowns. 
raised from seed are probably the best, but all 
have not the convenience of raising seedlings, 
and offsets from established stools have to be 
depended on. 
fully detatched, and planted in twos or threes 
according to the size, 4 feet apart all ways. 
The plants must be well mulched with short 
manure, and, if the summer is at all dry, 
watered also, the object being to secure roburt 
plants the first season. 
be pulled the first year, and only in strict 


round. April is 


If the depth will allow of 


Perhaps the best plan 


Plants 


These should be stout, be care- 


The growth must not 


moderation the second, or the plants will be 
Plants intended for 
lifting for forcing may be planted closer 
together than the permanent ones. As regards 
varieties, Prince Albert is probably the best for 
early supplies, but it is difficult to obtain it 
true. Hawkes’ Champagne is also excellent, 
Myatt’s Linneus and Victoria being successional 
varieties. —CROMER. 

Early seed sowing.—I could but think, 
so late in the spring as the 20th of March, how 
wise after all are those who garden when they 
prefer not to be in too much haste to sow 
various seeds, for, whilst it is almost a stereo- 
typed order to advise sowing this, that, and the 
other early, when the ground is in favourable 
condition, that advice is based on rule-of-thumb 
practice more than on exact anticipation of 
possibilities. We all get into the same groove 
in relation to these things, not often with due 
consideration. Yet this day the weather is wet 
and cold, as though it were in January, and it 
is so easy to conceive what must be the con- 
dition and temperature of soil under these 
atmospheric influences, and how seeds are more 
liable to rot in the ground than to become 
healthily germinative. No doubt, where soils 
and situations differ there may be materia 
differences as to times of sowing seeds, but even 
with the best advice given generally those who 
have gardens should give some attention to 
their respective soil and climatic conditions. 
Generally, it may be said that advice to sow 
seeds early is intended first to urge getting 
seeds in hand ready for sowing at a suitable 
time. But in all cases gardeners of every 
deseription should exercise their judgment. 
Generally, too, it is wiser to be a week late than 
a week too early. When soil is, by the sun’s 
rays, rendered a few degrees warmer than it was 
previously, then it is much better fitted for the 
reception of seeds, and growth will be both 
quicker and more certain than would have been 
the case had the sowings been made early. 
Seedsmen too often have unjustly to bear the 
blame of failures in seeds, which after all are 
not due to the seeds, but entirely to sowing in 
cold, ungenial soil.—D. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are— 
1, Col. Taylor, St. Agnes, Cobham - road, 
Norbiton, for Weeping May in Kew Gardens. 
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BEES. 


BEES AND FLOWERS. 


BEE-KEEPING, under proper management and 
in suitable situations, is attended with very 
considerable advantage, much more than may 
be generally supposed. There is plenty of 
room for many more Bees in this country than 
are at present kept, for it is the flowers that 
abound in the fields—such as White Clover, 
Beans, Vetches, Heath, Furze, Broom, Wild 
Thyme, and Bramble—that yield the great 
bulk of honey, while orchards contribute 
largely to the honey stores in the spring. Gar- 
den flowers are not very much sought after in 
summer by Bees, as they can then range the 
fields and woodlands, but in early spring, when 
long flights cannot always be taken in safety, a 
good pasturage of honey and pollen-yielding 
plants provided near the apiary enables the 
Bees to obtain provision as soon as they seek it. 
One of the earliest Bee-flowers is Arabis albida, 
and much pollen and some honey are obtained 
from the flowers of the Crocus, while an early 
Bee-flower of great value is the Wallflower, 
more especially the yellow variety. Laurus- 
tinus, Berberis Aquifolium, and the red Flower- 
ing Currant also yield good early Bee pasturage. 
In the summer much honey is obtained from 
the flowers of the Lime, but, doubtless, White 
Clover is the most important source from 
which Bees derive their main supplies, yield- 
ing, as it does, in favourable seasons, immense 
quantities of very pure honey of superior 
flavour and colour. The trouble of managing a 
few hives of Bees compared with the pleasure 
their study affords and the profit to be derived 
from them is but slight. The present is a good 
time of the year to purchase stocks with a view 
to commencing Bee-keeping, as colonies that 
have wintered safely will be in a healthy con- 
dition as a rule. A hive may be judged to 
be strong and in a prosperous condition if 
during mild weather in early spring numbers 
of Bees are observed bringing home quantities 
of pollen in the form of little yellow and orange 
pellets attached to their hind legs ; these being 
used in the rearing of brood is a proof of the 
increase of population. With a frame hive the 
internal state of affairs is easily ascertained by 
the examination of each frame of comb, after 
having injected a little smoke to subdue the 
Bees. Should the colony be in a straw skep 
the operation is a little more difficult, but in all 
cases the combs should be built straight, and 
reach to the bottom of the skep, or well fill the 
frames, be of a light colour, and free from 
mould. There should be a quantity of brood 
in various stages of development, and large 
numbers of Bees in the hive. Care must be 
taken to examine and remove hives only in mild 
weather, to avoid the chilling of the brood. 
S.SaG: 


ceases laying ; when, therefore, it is found that 
a hive is short of stores feeding must be re- 
sorted to and carried on till there is a sufficient 
natural supply of food. So when the state of 
the weather permits, it is advisable to examine 
hives to ascertain the condition of stores. It is 
sufficient at this season if the quilts covering 
the tops of the frames be lifted from one 
corner, and removed far enough to permit a 
view to be taken of the honeycombs, leaving 
the examination of the brood-combs till later in 
the season. Bees usually consume their stores 
from below and gradually work towards the 
tops of the combs. Should, therefore, many 
Bees be found crowding near the top bars of the 
frames, it may be concluded that the colony is 
in a needy condition, and a cake of soft candy 
should be supplied without delay, placing it 
upon the tops of the frames under the quilts. 
This soft candy is readily taken by the Bees at 
times when syrup would be discarded. Any 
frames of honeycomb preserved from last season 
will be found very valuable to supply to stocks 
needing help. ‘These must be introduced with 
care, being first slightly warmed to obviate the 
lowering of the temperature of the hive. — 
6.8.46; 


as enhanced by the erections upon it, so that 
glasshouses are really rateable. Where these 
erections are in market gardens they are rate- 
able to the district rate, etc., of an urban 
authority, or to the rate for special expenses of 
a rural authority, upon the one-fourth scale ; 
but they are not agricultural land for the pur- 
poses of the Agricultural Rates Act. Of course, 
the value of the land, as enhanced by the 
erection of the glasshouses, is the basis of the 
assessment of the property to Schedule A of the 
income tax (landlord’s property tax) and to the 
land tax.—K. C. T.] 

Notice to quit garden ground.—I ren a piece 
of ground adjoining my garden, and pay the rent annually 
at Christmas. It has recently changed hands. To what 
notice am I entitled? I have no written agreement. The 
ground was uncultivated when I took it a few years ago, 
and I have planted a number of fruit-trees and Rose-trees 


upon it. Oan I remove these before quitting the ground? 
—Victor Hugo. , 

[li the land is taken at so much a year, as 
seems to be the case, your new landlord can 
only determine your tenancy by giving you 
half a year’s notice to quit, and the notice must 
expire with the end of a year of the tenancy, 
whether that be at Christmas or some other 
time. When you quit you must leave behind 
the fruit-trees and Rose-trees you have planted, 
unless the landlord agrees to allow you to 
remove them. You can enforce no compensation 
for them.—K. C. T.] 

Non-delivery of goods from the colonies.— 
Am advised that certain goods are shipped to me from a 
colonial port by a certain steamer. Upon arrival of which 
I wired forwarding agents to send on goods at once, and 
received reply they will endeavour to do so by a given 
date. Nothing came, and on enquiry I received notice 
that they did not come by said steamer from colonial 


port. As this delay depreciates the value of the goods, 
what is my best course to take ?—W. M. 


[It is impossible to advise you as to your best 
course, more particularly as you do not say 
whether you ordered the goods—that is to say, 
bought them—or whether they are sent to you 
on approval, on commission, or how. Probably 
the best thing you can do is to telegraph to the 
colony, if you ordered the goods, and counter- 
mand the order, if the goods have not been 
already dispatched. Whether any time was 
stipulated for the dispatch of the goods from 
the colony is more than you state, and if the 
consequences of the delay are likely to be at all 
serious, I should recommend you to consult a 
solicitor, and give him the fullest particulars 
of the case.—K. C. T.] 


Master and servant—asylum atten- 
dant (Salisbury).—Your statement is not 
quite clear, but, as I understand it, you were 
engaged as a gardener and attendant at an 
asylum at the yearly wages of £24, with board, 
lodging, washing, and uniform, a month’s 
notice to be given by either side to determine 
the contract, or in default a month’s wages to 
be paid. The rules and regulations of the 
service were set out in a book which was given 
to you, and you would be deemed to be engaged 
subject to those rules. You found that by the 
rules you were not entitled to receive the 
uniform until you had been a month in the 
situation, and when a month had expired you 
applied for uniform, which was supplied three 
weeks later. You gave a month’s notice to 
determine the service, but you do not say how 
long this was after the uniform had been sup- 
plied, and the day after the notice was given — 
you were ordered to take off the uniform, but 
you refused to comply with the order unless 
some allowance were made, and you said you 
would leave at once if a month’s wages were 
tendered you. The next day you received 
written notice that your service would be 
determined at once, and that you would be paid 
off if you did not take off the uniform, but you 
still refused and said that if you were dismissed 
you should require a month’s wages. You ask 
what you should do in the matter, but you do 
not say whether you have been dismissed or 
whether you are still actually working at the 
asylum. Now, on the facts stated, and subject 
to anything in the rules concerning or govern- 
ing the dispute, I think you were justified in 
refusing to take off the uniform. The contract 
was to provide you with uniform, and if the 
asylum authorities dismiss you summarily— 
that is, without proper notice—you can recover 
a month’s wages in the county court. But the 
uniform will not be your property, and if you 
are summarily. dismissed, or if you leave on the 
expiration of the notice, you must then give up 
the uniform,—K, C, T, . 












































































































POULTRY. 

Game Bantam (Miss Nicole ).—The Game 
Bantam cock should have a single comb, small, 
upright, and bright red. The head should be 
long, but fine, and the beak curved and strong ; 
neck arched and long ; breast well developed ; 
back short and broad between the shoulders, 
but tapering to the tail. The thighs should be 
muscular, but short compared to the shanks, 
and the foot flat with powerful claws. The 
carriage should be very erect, the back of the 
neck and the tail feathers almost touching, and 
the whole bearing bold, proud, and graceful. 
In fact, these birds should be exact miniatures 
of Game Fowls.—S. 8. G. 


Rearing Game Bantams.—These are 
universally admired for their variety of colour, 
symmetry, and pluck, being exact miniatures of 
real Game Fowls in Black-breasted, Duck-wing, 
and other varieties. Stock birds of this breed 
should have broad shoulders and chests, long 
heads and necks, and short, narrow tails. The 
chickens should be hatched in April and May, 
and for the first few days be fed upon custard 
made of eggs and milk, with a few bread- 
erumbs, after which they may have boiled rice. 
This may be mixed with pollard to form a 
crumbly paste. Until they are four or five 
weeks old the chickens should be fed every 
three hours. At this age they may have 
Canary-seed and crushed Wheat; a little 
minced meat every other day will help them to 
mature quickly. Vegetable food, such as Let- 
tuce or chopped fresh Grass, must also be sup- 
plied. It is advisable in stock birds that either 
the male or the female birds should be at least 
two years old. Faults to be avoided in select- 
ing birds for breeding from are long and droop- 
ing wings, short legs, soft plumage, and long, 
open tails, The cocks should not have the strut 
of the Bantam, but the bold, martial bearing 
of the Game cock, with the wings carried 
closely to the body. Game Bantams are so 
hardy that they can be inbred to some consider- 
able extent without detriment.—S. 8. G 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A gardener’s notice.—I am employed as a gar- 
dener at a weekly wage, paid weekly, and I have a lad 
under me. There is no stipulation as to notice. What 
notice is necessary to determine my engagement ?— 
READER. ; 

[As the only indication of the nature of the 
engagement is that you are engaged at weekly 
wages, paid weekly, I think that a week’s 
notice is necessary and sufficient for the deter- 
mination of the engagement. I feel bound to 
tell you that some authorities consider a 
gardener to be a menial or domestic servant, 
and as such entitled to a month’s notice, but 
on the facts stated I think a week’s notice suffi- 
cient.—K, C. T.] 

The rating of glasshouses.—Will you tell me 
whether glasshouses used for the purpose of growing 


tenons for sale are liable to ratesand taxes in England? 


[The glasshouses themselves are not actually 
rated in one sense of the word, but the land 
upon which thoy stand is rated upon its value 





Removing Bees from thatch of 
summer-house (Z. 7.).—The Bees can- 
not be got rid of unless that portion of the 
thatch under which they are located is removed. 
This having been done, the combs could easily 
be removed if the Bees are kept in subjection 
by means of smoke from smouldering brown- 
paper being freely blown amongst them. As 
the Bees have been in the thatch for several 
years it is very probable that there is a quantity 
of honey in the combs; an experienced Bee- 
keeper would be able to transfer combs and 
Bees to a frame-hive, and consider himself well 
repaid for his trouble if allowed to take them 
away. If it-is really necessary to destroy the 
Bees, this can be done by inserting the neck 
of a bottle containing a little spirit of turpen- 
tine into the entrance hole and stopping up 
carefully to prevent the fumes escaping. If 
this be done overnight the inmates will be found 
dead in the morning, but even then it will not 
be possible to remove combs and dead Bees 
without removing part of the thatch, and if the 
combs be left other Bees will, in all probability, 
take possession of them in the spring or 
summer.—§. §. G. 


Feeding needy colonies.—Hives will 
now, in many cases, be growing light in the 
store department, as the consumption of food is 
now very considerable through the rearing of 
great numbers of young Bees. On the stores 
becoming exhausted at this period the eggs and 
hatching brood are destroyed and the queen 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


| Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
FARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
ules; All communications should be clearly and concisely 
writien on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 





the Evitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 


Yarden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
The name and address of the sender are 


ve used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
rach should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
han three queries should be sent atatime. Correspon- 
lents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
ient to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
uways be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Polygala alpestris (A. B. Price).—This, also 


| snown as P. amara and P. austriaca, has blue flowers and 


grows about 6 inches high. It is a native of west and 


| xentral Europe, and is also abundant in Britain, 


Good scarlet annual for edging (Mrs. R.).—In 
yhis colour you cannot do better than the plant you had 
ast year. This may be rendered free of running shoots 


| yuite easily, as once the main shoots are removed the 





/wnd northerly winds. 


econdary ones do not extend to anything like the same 


| sxxtent. 


Time for planting (Busy Bee).—All the plants are 
lardy save Sparaxis, which, at times, is cut down by east 
This may be planted in spring 


March or April). Nos. 1, 6, 7 should be planted at once 


| n the open, though the last two may be planted at almost 


vay time. Nos. 2 and 3 are bulbous-rooted, and should 


/qave been planted in October, though No. 2 may be good 
| and sound even now. The seeds of No. 5 may be sown at 


mee in the open garden, selecting a rather shady spot that 
vill not dry up too readily. The bulbous things should be 
ylanted 3 inches deep. 


Showy annuals (Pendrich). — Zinnias, Margaret 


| Jarnations, Asters, Stocks, Love-lies-bleeding, Balsams, 
| Jandytufts in variety, Linum grandiflorum, Sweet Peas, 


| Sweet Sultans, Nasturtiums, Dianthus Heddewigii, Gypso- 
dhila elegans, Phacelia in variety, Bartonia aurea, Gode- 


jias, etc. The first six require to be sown in gentle heat 


| und subsequently transplanted ; all the rest may be sown 


| where you wish them to flower. 
| selection of early-Aowering Chrysanthemums, 


You could also try a 
Usually, 


| cultural directions are given on each packet of annuals, 
| ulso colour, etc. 


Cyclamens not opening (Fairjield).—If by open- 
‘ng flat you mean that the flowers of your Cyclamens do 
10t reflex and thus form a shuttlecock-like bloom, as is 
aatural with them, this may be owing to two or three 
sauses ; indeed, anything that tends to weaken the plant 
will be liable to cause this. We have seen it brought on 


| 9y too close an atmosphere, particularly if charged with 
| noisture, while highly-stimulating manures will, if used 


| ‘or any one plant. 


| 30 excess, have the same efiect. The reason of but few 
‘ailing would indicate that they are constitutionally the 
fees and, therefore, the readiest to fall into ill- 
health. 


Dahlias (Mrs. R.).—It will be best that you remove 
she clumps of tubers from the cellar at once, placing them 
n a frame in Cocoa-fibre. During the day the lights 
may be removed to promote short, sturdy growth. As 
| 300n as the new shoots appear the old stools must be 
| roken up quite freely, two or three shoots being ample 
When divided, replant the divisions 
nto the frame, and water well. Keep the plants well 
ventilated as before. In planting out be very sure you 
wead the soil firmly about the plants. A loose soil, quite 
igs much as a soil over-manured, tends to a long, lanky 
| growth. Your plants should give improved flowers in con- 
| sequence of the dividing up. 


Asters for exhibition (/. A. D.).—It is unfortu’ 
| aate that you do not mention the time when you wish to 
}aave Asters ready for exhibition. We assume that you 
| tefer to cut flowers of the Comet variety, and not to plants. 
| senerally it is early enough to sow the seed second week 
n April, as germination takes place in ten days, and 
| growth from the first should be continuous. Sow thinly 
n pans or shallow boxes. When the plants are well up 
itand them in ample light. They may remain in the boxes 
/ til 4 inches in height, then transplant carefully into soil 
jhat has been deeply dug and well enriched with manure. 
Water liberally overhead at night in hot, dry weather. To 
jecure very fine flowers pinch out all buds on the plants 
mut three. Do not water overhead after the flowers open. 


Diseased Hollyhocks (S. P. H.).—Your seedling 
dollyhock plants are very early suffering from an attack 
of the well-known fungus, Puccinea malvacearum, a disease 
»ommon to the Mallow tribe, of which the Hollyhock is a 
nember, It is a disease that seems to follow the Hollyhock 
‘verywhere, and is found more or less severe on all plants, 
Wlany growers hold that there is no remedy for it, as com- 
nonly what kills the fungus kills the plants. It is said that 
| t can be kept in check on young plants by spraying them 
| Nith Bordeaux-mixture—that is, a solution of sulphate of 
sopper and of fresh lime in equal parts, at the rate of 
{ Ib. of each to 10 gallons of water. One or two sprayings 
| are said to kill the fungus and save the plants. So far, 
‘emedy or not, it seems to be the only one that can be 


vdyised with any prospect of success. 


| Drying off Cyclamens (Fair/field).—After flower- 
ng keep your Oyclamens in the greenhouse, or they may 
»@ put in aframe and covered if there are any signs of 
rost. They should be stood sufficiently far apart to avoid 
} rowding the leaves, and watered just as carefully as if 
| hey werein flower. Then, as they show signs of going to 
| ‘est, the water supply should be diminished, and during 
‘June and July they will not need much water, only suffi- 
jient, in fact, to prevent them becoming parched up. 
| After this, if kept a little moister, the leaves will soon 
| tart, when they may be shaken clear of the old soil and 
epotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 
then place in a frame, and be sure and give plenty of air, 
or the protection is principally needed to ward off heavy 
ains, which might cause a good deal of injury. 


Artificial manures (Besse/s).—If you wish to use 
rtificial manures in quantity, such as for a good-sized 


1 
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garden, your best course will be to purchase from some 
chemical manure merchants, of whom, no doubt, there is 
one in your town, or, certainly at Maidstone. Calculate 
your quantity at the rate of 6 lb. per square rod of ground, 
and then purchase in equal quantities bone, superphos- 
phate, Kainit or potash, and nitrate of soda. So soon as 
you get it, dress 2 lb. each of the two former, which will be 
4 lb. per rod, over the ground for practically any crop, and 
fork it wellin. Add the 2 lb. per rod, or, if the ground be 
poor, even 3 1b. per rod, of the nitrate of soda, and well 
hoe it in so soon as the cropis well up. Generally, the 
former named manuresare not so quick-acting as the latter 
one is. If kept quite dry, these manures retain their 
properties for a long time. 


Carnations failing (Fairjicld).—Carnations are 
liable to go blind in the manner detailed if they are kept 
too close, while strong manures, which affect the young 
and succulent roots, are apt to have somewhat the same 
effect. They very much resent an excess of fire-heat ; the 
principal requirements of Carnations being a good sweet 
soil, plenty of light and air, and as much sunshine as pos- 
sible. Carnations cannot be forced into bloom in the 
ordinary acceptance of the word; indeed, they must be 
struck very early in the year, and grown on in as robust 
and sturdy a manner as possible, so that by the end of 
autumn they will show plenty of flower-buds, which, in a 
buoyant atmosphere, will open in a satisfactory manner. 
A maximum temperature of 50 degs., ora little over, is 
quite sufficient for them. Carnations need particular care 
in watering at all seasons, and the dry atmosphere neces- 
sary to the development of the blossoms is highly favour- 
able to the increase of insect pests; hence they need to be 
fumigatsd or vaporised frequently. This is particularly 
essential when they are first brought under glass in the 
autumn, 


Climbing Roses with forward growths 
(Mme. Berard).—lf last summer and autumn you cut 
away all old wood from these five-year-old plants, you did 
wrong, for by so doing many good laterals were sacrificed 
that would have borne flowers this year. It is the right 
practice to thin out climbing Roses after first flowering, 
and remove one or two of the oldest growths, but the one, 
two, and three-year-old wood when thrifty should be pre- 
served, and the laterals they produce shortened in spring 
to two or more eyes, according to their strength. The 
growths that are already so forward were possibly only 
partly ripened last season, for it is generally found to be 
such wood that is the most excitable in the spring. If 
you cut off one of the ends of the shoots and find more 
pith than wood, you may take it that they are insuffi- 
ciently ripened You cannot, however, remedy this now, 
and the best plan will be to leave them unpruned. Should 
you be able to protect from spring frosts you may obtain 
some early bloom ; but if the frost should injure them, by 
pinching back to the hard growth other eyes will start out 
and flower later. Unless you desire these Roses to cover 
a given space, it would be better to spread out the growths 
in a fan-shaped fashion, ? 


Rose Crimson Rambler as a standard (Jay 
Ess).—This Rose makes a very beautiful object when 
grown in this way, especially if the trees are well disposed 
upon a spacious lawn. Its season of flowering is, how- 
ever, very brief and the blossoms possess no fragrance. 
As a Rose it cannot be compared to the grand old kinds, 
such as Gloire de Dijon, La France, John’ Hopper, etc., 
which are really the best for the amateur whose space is 
limited. It is a mistake to suppose that climbing Roses 
must always be grown as climbers. Many of them make 
the very best standards, their fine long growths drooping 
to the ground with their weight of biossom. We had a 
standard of Crimson Rambler last summer that produced 
upon one,of its long growths fully 20 sprays of blossom, 
and there were several growths upon the tree. At prun- 
ing time these growths were not touched, excepting to 
shorten back any laterals ; but in your case, the trees not 
being established, the growths should be shortened to 
about 2 feet from the hud, and any small laterals cut back 
to one or twoeyes. In order to keep up the supply of new 
wood it is as well to cut out a growth or two each summer 
after flowering. As you do not care for Crimson Rambler, 
you could rebud the trees with a popular kind, such as La 
France, Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, L’Ideal, etc. 
If you decide to do this, the shoots should all be cut back 
at once almost to the stem, then new wood is produced 
which receives the bud in July. The best cuttings to put 
in of Tufted Pansies are those springing from the base of 
the plant. We fear you will be disappointed with those 
you have inserted, for the long, straggling growths are of 
very little use for propagating. 

Cropping a new house (S. M. J.).—As the back 
wall of your new lean-to greenhouse is 5 feet in height, 
and has 2 feet of glass over it, provided you do not mind 
fixing some wires in front of this top glass work to train 
the Peach-trees on, you can certainly plant two trees on 
the wall 18 feet long, putting them 9 feet apart. You 
may plant Early Gros Mignonne and Royal George Peaches 
or Lord Napier Nectarine. For these trees the border 
need not be too wide at the first, and should be composed 
of two-thirds good solid turfy loam, the rest being good 
garden soil, a little old hot-bed manure, wood-ashes, old 
mortar-rubbish, and some fine crushed bone. Peach- 
borders should always be trodden quite firmly, or other- 
wise the wood made will be gross and pithy. If, as 
you say, you wish to grow some Tomatoes also, and we 
assume in pots, in troughs or boxes placed along the 
front of the house, the plants standing 14 inches apart and 
trained up under the roof, say 6 feet, we do not see, if you 
have a Vine planted, where it is to be trained, as if you 
had such running along the top of the house, what with 
that and the Tomatoes how would your Peach-trees get 
light? It is of no use to attempt too much, and as you 
have no outside space for a border, and growing a Vine in 
a pot is out of the question, better throw that idea over at 
once. Barron’s book on the Vine, price 5s. 3d. per post, 
may suit you. Send that amount to A. F. Barron, Sutton 
Court-road, Chiswick, London, W., for it. We know of no 
book on Peach culture for amateurs to recommend you. 
We cannot recommend special boilers, but a good saddle 
is always reliable. Look over our advertising columns for 
such. From those you should haye no difficulty in 
making a selection, If you want plenty of heat be careful 
to have ample boiler and pipe power. 


Planting a grave (Cornwall).—Your suggestion 
for planting a grave is certainly both suitable and prac- 
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tical, the best Olearia for the purpose being O. Haasti, 
which is of neat Box-like growth. Of Heaths you have 
the choice of Erica carnea, represented in our gardens by 
several distinct forms, which bloom about midsummer, 
and the common Ling or Heather, some of the varieties of 
which are particularly attractive in late summer and early 
autumn. A formal arrangement which might suit you 
would be a symmetrical plant of Yucca gloriosa near the 
head, with two or three neat little bushes of Euonymus 
microphyllus, and the surface of the grave carpeted with 
some of the smaller-leaved forms of Ivy, while the different 
Periwinkles are also pretty little creeping plants for con- 
ditions such as this. Some of the dwarfer Conifers are 
also well suited for planting on graves, particularly 
Cupressus Lawsoniana nana, Juniperus Sabina tamarisci- 
folia, a form of the Savin, with rich green plume-like 
shoots, and Retinospora obtusa compacta and pygmwa, 
both small-growing bushes. Euonymus radicans varie- 
gatus is a neat little carpeting evergreen shrub, and if the 
bulbs are planted in the autumn the bright blue flowers 
of Scilla sibirica pushing up through the silvery leaves 
form a delightful feature in early spring. Of alpines that 
would give satisfaction under such conditions are many of 
the Saxifrages, particularly the Mossy .kinds, such as 
Camposi, hypnoides, muscoides, and trifurcata, some of 
the Sedums, the bluish-green Sedum glaucum being very 
distinct ; while for spring. flowering you may have the 
Alyssums, creeping kinds of Phlox, Silenes, and Aubrietias. 
Of shrubs not mentioned above there is the procumbent 
habited Cotoneaster microphylla, whose crimson berries 
add a pleasing winter feature. A few spring-flowering 
bulbs may be planted in any arrangement that you may 
fancy, and they will push through the low-growing plants 
without any trouble. 


Plants for unheated house (W. P.).—Appa- 
rently your greenhouse has no staging erected therein, in 
which case you may have a stage along the front 3 feet 
wide, then a path of the same width, and the remaining 
portion may be either occupied by large plants grouped in 
an artistic manner on the floor or a step-like stage on 
which smaller plants may be grown. This last will be 
perhaps the best, as large plants of such subjects that 
would be suitable for a cool greenhouse are not easy to 
obtain. Some of the best are Camellias, Himalayan Rhodo- 
dendrons, and Myrtles. On the back wall you might train 
climbing Roses, Abutilons, and Camellias, while as roof 
climbers Passifloras and Fuchsias would yield a good dis- 
play. Lilies, particularly Lilium auratum, L. speciosum, 
and L. longiflorum, would, if potted up at once, flower 
well, and during the summer you must principally depend 
upon the many subjects that can be bought very cheaply 
in the spring. ‘They would include such as Pelargoniums, 
both of the Zonal and Ivy-leaved sections, this last being 
particularly valuable; especially the charming double 
kinds, Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, the flowering Cannas, 
which both in foliage and flower are very handsome, 
Lantanas, and many other subjects. Inthe autumn you 
may have in addition Chrysanthemums, Salvias, and 
shrubby Veronicas, which last would, if the weather is 
mild, flower more or less throughout the winter. In the 
autumn the different bulbs, such as Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, etc., may be potted for flowering in the early 
months of the year, and several shrubs will come on 
earlier in the greenhouse than out-of-doors. Included 
amongst them are Lilacs, Azalea mollis, Hydrangeas, 
Deutzias, double-flowered Cherries, etc. _ Other plants 
that should be potted in the autumn for spring flowering 
are Lilies of the Valley, Spirwas, Dielytra spectabilis, etc. 
Selections of plants for a cool greenhouse haye been given 
more than once in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED within the last 
few weeks, and a perusal of some of the back numbers of 
this year would help you. 


Azaleas blooming (4 Beginner in Gardening).— 
If this question refers to the evergreen forms known as 
Indian Azaleas, which require the protection of a green- 
house, we may safely say that six months is the limit over 
which their flowering season may be extended. Thussome 
varieties may be forced to have them in bloom by the end 
of November, particularly if they are forced every year, as 
they then naturally perfect their growth earlier, and con- 
sequently the flower-buds respond to forcing more readily 
than those which have been grown under strictly natural 
conditions, From then a succession may be kept up till 
the end of May ; but to have the flowers in good fresh con- 
dition at that time it will be necessary to keep the plants 
as cool as possible, such as in a greenhouse with a north 
aspect. The deciduous hardy kind (Azalea mollis) can, on 
the other hand, be had in flower all the year round. This 
is done by retarding them in large refrigerators erected for 
the purpose, and successional batches being brought out, 
the plants that would, in the ordinary course of events, 
have flowered in the spring are kept till Christmas or even 
later, after which time naturally-grown plants may be 
forced into bloom. The practice of retarding Azaleas in 
this way is quite recent, and the result of it was shown 
last summer and autumn in the better class of florists’ 
shops in London, where the pretty terra-cotta flowers of 
Azalea mollis were frequently to be seen. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Climbers for a Surrey garden (Jno. Clarke). — 
The best Bignonia for your purpose would be B. radicans. 
The foliage is graceful, and in late summer the shoots have 


showy clusters of scarlet and orange blossoms. A strong 
plant will run up and cover a wall 40 feet high. It is also 
useful for covering arbours and pergolas. We should 


imagine that Solanum jasminoides, in such a soil and such 
a position, would succeed. We know nothing of the plant 
you mention. The best of the lanuginosa type of Clematis 
are lanuginosa alba (white), Beauty of Worcester (bluish- 
violet), Lady Caroline Neville (French white, mauve bars), 
Lord Neville (dark plum), purpurea elegans (violet-purple), 
and Otto Froebel (greyish-white). 

FRUIT, 


Planting fruit-trees (EZ. P, S.).—We do not 
clearly understand whether your present cordon fruit- 
tree borders next walls are but 3 feet wide, or whether the 
paths fronting them are 3 feet wide. If the borders be so 
narrow it would not do to plant horizontal-trained cordons 
on them next the path. But if they be over 5 feet wide 
you may do so, planting 12 inches from the path edging ; 
or, if you want the trees to be the edging, then much closer 
to the path. If, as you say, you have Raspberries between 
the path.and a line of espalier-trained fruit-trees on the 
other side; we do not see how you could plant hofizontal 
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cordons there with any hope of success. Raspberries are 
strong rooters and feeders, and would soon eat up the soil 
in which the cordon trees were planted. Fruit-trees 
should have ample room and the best of cultivation. 


Fruit-bushes blighted (Frome).—We fear your 
bushes and other garden crops will continue to suffer 
from blight attacks unless you can in some way deepen 
the rooting capacities of your soil. Without doubt the 
blighting is due to shallow root-action, exceeding dryness 
of the soil in consequence, and probably also lack of 
manure. At the present moment take advantage of a 
damp evening after the bushes have been pruned to 
smother them thickly with a mixture of fresh lime and 
soot. That may help to get rid of some insect pests ; it 
will also, if the buds have not yet burst, help to keep 
birds from eating out the fruiting buds. Let that dress- 
ing gradually wash off, and if a couple of weeks latera 
second one be given, it will do good. When the bushes 
are well out into leaf a solution of § lb. of Quassia chips, 
soaked all night in 2 gallons of boiling water, 2 lb. of soft- 
soap dissolved in a gallon of hot water, and 2 lb. of fresh 
soot put intoa coarse bag and soaked all night in 2 gallons 
of hot water; then the three liquids mixed together 
make a capital insecticide to lightly spray or syringe the 
bushes with, also the Broad Beans, or any other blighted 
crops. Then you can help the bushes or other things by 
giving them a liberal top-dressing of manure to wash in 
during the summer. Still, if you can do a portion ata 
time when ground is empty in the winter, trench it and 
get out the sandstone; you will do your crops in that way 
the best possible service. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cropping garden (Midlands).—We fear, as you 
have to leave your garden at the end of June, that you 
cannot hope to derive much,benefit from cropping it, 
especially that you live ina cold district. Practically, you 
have but three months, one half of which time may be yet 
very cold. Would it not be best for you to arrange with 
your landlord to crop the garden properly as if you were to 
remain, and then, when you leave, be paid for the crops? 
If that be not done, the garden will be practically useless 
to anyone all the summer, as, after June, only winter 
crops would be put in. It would be of no use to putin 
early Peas or Potatoes, You could not have them for use. 
You may try some early Cabbages. Sow Spinach and 
white Turnips, and, possibly, get some early dwarf Cauli- 
flowers to turn in; but the chances are very doubtful. 


Aclay garden (C. K.).—It is exceedingly unfortu- 
nate for your stiff clay vegetable garden that it should be 
so overshadowed with trees and the house. That very 
much militates against its profitable use. You will no 
doubt do best to plant only some quite early variety of 
Potato, such as Beauty of Hebron; but on such a soil you 
cannot abet to get much of quality. In any case smoth 2>r 
the ground thickly with lime and soot before you plant or 
sow init. Broad Beans should do very well, also some 
good but rather dwarf mid-season Peas, such as Strata- 
gem or Senator, also Runner Beans, Cauliflowers, small 
OCabbages, and Parsnips. Herbs, too, may do very well. 
Soils of this stiff nature should not be too highly enriched 
with manure, as that conduces to coarse growth. 


Rhubarb and Seakale (R. W. L.).—Your failure 
to induce Rhubarb to make good stems ina greenhouse 
that is of 50 degs. warmth may be due to the need for 
greater warmth, which should be for such purpose so early 
at least 60 degs. But then, we know nothing of the condi- 
tions under which the roots were placed. Todo Rhubarb 
well under such conditions the roots should be large and 
have on them plenty of strong crowns. They should be 
blocked on the house floor close together, have soil put in 
about them liberally, be well watered, and then have the 
light partially excluded. In that way you should have 
plenty of stems to pull in four weeks. You may put your 
roots out into the ground again, but if they are large they 
should be cut up into three or four pieces before doing 
so, planting on quite fresh soil that has been deeply 
worked and manured. But you could not pull stems from 
the roots till next year. Seakale roots that have been 
forced are practically of little value. Side roots, the size 
of a man’s finger, and from 4 inches to 5 inches long, make 
good root cuttings, and those planted in rich soil, 
dibbled into rows 20 inches apart, and 10 inches apart in 
the rows, the top portions being just buried in the holes, 
will make good roots and forcing crowns next winter. 
Your forced roots would, perhaps, rot. In any case, if 
you replant them, have the old crowns cut clean off before 
doing so. 


SHORT REPLIBS. 


F. F. Gibbs.—If you wish the plants to flower, all you 
have todo isto let them alone todo so, taking care to 
give ample supplies of water in dry weather. If you wish 
to increase the plants, kindly say so, and we will give you 
the necessary instruction.——C. H. D.—You have allowed 
your Fern to get dry, this causing the injury you refer to. 
We can trace no insects on the frond you send. W., B. 
—We have no drawings of the kind of bed you refer to. 
——E. D.—See reply in our issue of March 30, p. 66.— 
P. S. W.—Baltet’s ‘‘ Art of Grafting,” from this office. 
See note on ‘‘ Late Grafting ” in this issue p. 78. —Cactt. 
See article in present issue on ‘‘ Flowering Cacti,” p. 73. 
Mirands.—Certainly cut away the piece of Azalea 
you speak of. It is evidently the stock on which your 
plant is grafted. You may plant the Spanish Irises if they 
are not shrivelled up ; but even then you will have little 
chance of a good flowering.——H. A. Dolling.—We can 
only deal with diseases in birds.——R. W. L.—You ought 
to have watered them directly you had potted them,—— 
E. S. A.—Your plant evidently wants repotting. No, the 
fertiliser would certainly not bring about a crested condi- 
tion of the fronds. Very possibly the Crested Fern was 
potted with the other, both being at the time small.—— 
Sakt.—We should not advise you to plant the Poplars in 
the position you speak of. The tree-roots will run riot in 





the good soil necessary for the Strawberries.—Thos. 
Clarke.—Get some Tobacco-powder, which is more effica- 
cious than the two you mention.— Woodlands.—Cut off 


the old fronds, and as soon as the plants have got well into 
growth, repot at once. They have been too long in the 
pots, and want dividing and repotting. —-M. A. B.—That 
marked ‘‘ A” is ideal soil for Roses, and we should hot 
recommeni any mixtures whatever. That marked ““B” 
is very poor, and would be benefited by a good dressing of 


lime.——C. A. P.—The dimensions seem quite right, but 
you will require more ventilation. You cannot use the 
house as an orchard-house and also for forcing as you 
say. The cultivation of Strawberries in tubs was fully 
dealt with in several issues during 1899. These can be had 
from the publisher. Kindly read our rules as to the send- 
ing of queries ——Philodendron.—We see no reason why 
the two plants you mention should not succeed with you. 
They are, at all events, worth trying.—Twubers.—No, 
give them a good soaking at starting, and just keep them 
moist until they begin to move. Treat the Begonias in the 
same way.——Louisa Sugden.—As you do not care for 
bulbs, there is very little else you can do anything with at 
the time you mention.—J. C. M.—You give us no idea of 
where you write from. If you are near a town we can 
quite understand the failure, as Violets, when grown thus, 
suffer in the way yours do.— Botany —Apply to the 
Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, 171, Victoria-st., 
S.W.—South Middl-sex.—We should imagine that the 
ground must be very wet and shaded in the places you 
mention. Possibly the ground wants draining. This, we 
think, would settle the matter——A New Beginner.—The 
cause of your Rose failing is the green-fly, thrips, and red- 
spider, the leaves being quite covered with these pests. 
You are evidently keeping it too dry, and the wood is 
too thick. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—Woodlands.—Please send in 
flower.—Reader.—1, Medicago lupulina. There is no 
proof of what the Shamrock really is; 2, Send better 
specimen ; 3, The Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola).—— 
Mrs. Powell.—Statice latifolia alba.— Herbert James.— 
The Cottonsedge.——Madame Carnot.— Impossible to 
name without flowers. —— Worton.—1, Cornus mas. 

Names of fruit.—Bruno—Apple not recognised ; 
probably a seedling. Should like to see again.——G. B. W. 
—Apples: 1, Roundway Magnum Bonum ; 2, Winter Haw- 
thornden ; 3, Sturmer Pippin ; 4, Crimson Quoining. 


Catalogues received.—Barr and Sons, 12, King- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C.—Hardy Perennials, Alpines, 
Aquatics, ete —-F. A. Haage, Jun., Erfurt.—List of 
Choice Cacti. ——H. N. Ellison, 3 and 3a, Bull-street, West 
Bromwich.—1901 List of Bulbs and Cacti.m—Henry A. 
Dreer, 714, Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, U.S.A.—Cata- 
logue of Aquatics and American-grown Seeds, Plants, 
and Bulbs. W. H. Hudson, 34, High-road, Chiswick. 
—List of Tested Seeds. Jas. Backhouse and Son, York. 
—New and Interesting Nympheas.——G. E. West, 
Roundhay, Leeds.—List of Garden Sundries.——W. C. G. 
Ludford, Birmingham.—JList of Rare Cacti,—T. W. 
Fletcher, Kimberley, Notts.—Dahlias and Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays 
we shall be obliged to go to press early 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED dated April 18th. Orders should 
be sent as early as possible in the week 
preceding to insure insertion. No adver- 
tisement intended for that issue can be 


received, altered, or stopped after the first 
or anything in the shape of a shed that you are building. 
kinds of structures and roofing RED HAND 
got it, you can get it free, and 
LAGAN WORKS, BELFAST. 
ls. ld. each; Ivory Handle Budding Knives, no 
= Js.; Workmen’s Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen | [ 
free. 


post on THURSDAY, the 4th APRIL. 
of your Fowlhouse, 
Ask your ironmonger for our handy booklet, which will 
them with 
name of nearest holder, from ROOFI NG FELT 
\POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. ; 
better made, Is. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade 
Blade, ls. 1d. I‘he blades of all the above are made 
J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 























PUT IT ON TOP Tool or Bicycle Shed, 
help you considerably with useful hints on building all 
If your ironmonger has not 
D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD., 
Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article, 
Waistcoat Pocket Knife, 1s. 1d. each; Corn Knives, 
from the very best English crucible cast steel, Post | 








GREEN EOUSES. 


Intending purchasers of Greenhouses, Melon Frames, 
Garden Lrghts, Forcing Houses, &c., should send for our 
jatest Illustrated Price List, post free. 


JOHN LILLY & CO., Greyfriars Works, Reading. 
ANNED NETTING ! TANNEDNETTING ! 


—Protect your Peas, seeds, buds from frost. blight, and 
ravages of the birds. 36 square yards for 1s. Can be sent 
any width or length. Ouarriage paid _on orders over 6s. 
Hundreds of testimor ials.—Address, HENRY ROBINSON, 
Garden Net Works, Rye, Sussex. 


wy BE BOTHERED WITH KEEPING 
FERRETS, when for 1s. GAMEKEEPER of 41 years’ 
experience will send whole of following REAL, GENUINE 
RECIPES ?—Drawing and Catching Rats in enormous 
uantities, alive or dead; destroying Moles by millions; 
olting Rats or Rabbits from their holes; Drawing Game any 
distance; compelling Rabbits to lay out for covert shooting ; 
force Hens to lay (best on earth); Infallible Oure for eg pa 
very Valuable Fancier’s Secret, How to settle any fresh dog, 
go that he will not leave owner; keep Pigeons at Home and 
attracting Stray Birds; trapping Hares, Rabbits, Foxes, &. 
alive; Curing Skins; making Dubbin, &c., &c. Guaranteed 
genuine; registered copyright; thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials.—Z. THOMSON, Frederic-place, Weymouth. 





The Old Method and the New. 


Nor without good reason is the present age termed the 
age of progress. Progress, marked and rapid, is the order 
of the day in every department of life, including, of 
course, our domestic and culinary arrangements. For 
instance, when our grandmothers wished to prepare 
Jellies for the table, they worked and worried with a 
multiplicity of materials, and after straining and flavour- 
ing and experimenting, the effort frequently ended in 
failure. To-day the modern housewife, with her packet 
of Chivers’ Jelly, produces in a short time, with a mini- 
mum expenditure oy trouble and money, adainty and 
wholesome dessert that is a pleasure both to look upon 
and to taste. Clear, sparkling, and with the fragrance 
and exquisitely delicate flavour of fruits, Chivers’ Gold 
Medal Jellies are indeed a delight to the eye and palate. 
To the purity and freshness of the materials employed in 
their production, as well as the ideal conditions of clean- 
liness and economy prevailing in Messrs. Chivers’ factory 








may be attributed the unique reputation and popularity 
of these celebrated delicacies. Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., 
says: ‘‘Messrs. Chivers have come to the front with 
Jellies which really add to our health and luxury. No 
home is complete without these pure and excellent 
Jellies.” A Baptist minister writes: ‘‘ My wife considers 
your Jellies perfection, and I fully endorse her opinion.” 
A London lady writes: ‘‘In trying Chivers’ and. 
Jellies last week to see which I would prefer for my stall, 
I bought a packet of each, and found Chivers’ infinitely 
better, both as to freshness of taste and clearness.” 

Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and Table Jellies are sold 
by Grocers and Stores throughout the United Kingdom. 
Insist on being supplied with Chivers’. A free sample 
packet of Jelly will be sent on receipt of postcard to 
Chivers and Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge. 
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GALVANISED NETTING. 


Cash Prices per roll of 50 yards. Car- 
riage paid on lois of Netting 50a. & up- 
wards. Large stocks. Quick delivery. 





















Mesh. | 2-ft. | 3-ft, | 4-ft. | 5-fc. | 6 ft. 
3-in. | 3.4 | 5h] 68 | 84 | 10/- 
2-in. 41 | 6/1 |] 8/2 | 10/2 | 12/3 

1}-in. 5/L | 7/8 | 10/2 | 22/0 | 15/4 
1-in. 7/6 | 11/2 | 15/- | 18/8 | 22/4 








STRONG POULTRY HOUSES. 
Made of best red deal, #-inv. thick, 
Full descriptive List free. 


No. 1, 6 by 4 by 4, for 12 fowls, £ 
No. 2, 6 by 6 by 4, for 20 fowls, 
No. 3, 6 by 6 by 5, for 30 fowls, 
No. 4, 7 by 8 by 6, for 50 fowls, 


Galvanised Sheets, Iron Fencing, Hurdles and Gates 
at low prices. Please send for our new 48 page List. 


JOHN PRIEST & SON, Ltd., Cas. BRISTOL 
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» Ironworks, 
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CLIVE’S SEED AND FRUIT PROTEC TOR 
ECONOMIC—SIMPLE—EFFECTIVE. 

A certain protection against Birds and Vermin. Remark- 

able 1esults testified by users.. One, post free, 33.; three for 


7s. 646. — INGALL, PARSONS, CLIVE, & CO., Lrp., 
William-street North, Birmingham. 


GARDEN EDGING TILES. 
LAND DRAIN PIPES. 


EASTWOOD & CO., Limited, 


BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. 
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Founded: by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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floury and of a sweet, nutty flavour. 





a gentle warmth is generated, or sufficient to 
give either the seeds or plants a good start. 
Sowing the seeds where the plants are to grow 
is perhaps the least trouble, and this being done 
during the first or second week in May, the 
plants ought to be growing strongly early in 
‘une. Those who have the convenience will 
gain a few days by sowing seeds singly in 3-inch 
pots late in April or early in May, placing them 
in gentle heat to germinate, hardening off the 
seedlings and planting out before they become 
badly root-bound. Too often the plants are 
raised long before they can be turned out, and 
the consequence is they become leggy and 
starved, and are slow in growth afterwards. 
The one great drawback to ‘these heaps of 
decaying rubbish for Vegetable Marrows is the 
fact of their promoting an extra strong growth 
of haulm at the expense of productiveness. 
There would, however, be fewer causes for 
complaint if the plants were not planted or 
raised so thickly at the outset. Three plants 
are ample for a heap 6 feet square, and for con- 
venience these may well be grouped together. 
Where it is intended to sow seed or put out 
plants, place about a bushel of loamy compost 
in mounds in the centre of a small heap, and, 
say, 6 feet apart through the centre of larger 
beds. This small quantity of soil is needed for 
the purpose of establishing the plants, but the 
roots will soon leave this for the more tempting 
food below. Having the plants well together 
admits of their being enclosed and protected for 


BOXES VERSUS POTS FOR TOMATOES. 
Tose who have had the opportunity. have no 
doubt in the superiority of Tomato crops 
obtained from boxes over those from pots. 
True, the Tomato is a very accommodating 
plant, and often extraordinary crops are pro- 
duced in pots. I have on many occasions had 


them growing in close proximity one to the 
other, and thus have been enabled to note the 
comparative results. So highly do I think of 
boxes that one early crop now growing is to be 
accommodated in new boxes instead of pots. 
The length is 4 feet ; depth, inside measurement, 
7 inches; width, 10 inches. In these, four 
plants will be accommodated, and I shall be 
disappointed if by actual weight four plants 
thus provided for will not give an equal weight 
to six in 10-inch pots. The boxes will be filled 
to about two-thirds their depth at first, filling 
them up later as growth and fruit are advan- 
cing. Boxes made of deal “inch thick and 
planed on the outside will last several years, 
and they will do this the better if painted two 
or three coats before using them. There would 
be a marked gain of strength if the corners are 
secured with small angle plates, or the ends 
bound with light hoop-iron. Allow ample 
space for drainage, and provide two light end 
strips nailed on the bottom to keep them off 
the soil. This permits of air passing under, and 
will prevent the bottoms decaying so quickly 
as they would do standing ona moist and solid 
surface. One of the best and cheapest stimu- 
lants for Tomatoes I find to be bone-meal. A 
sprinkling given occasionally to the surface 
will cause a quick root action, New turfy 
loam, of course, is best for planting in. To this 
can be added a small quantity of burnt refuse, 
as well as a little bone-meal. Press this firmly, 
and it will be quickly apparent that in boxes 
short-jointed, sturdy, and fruitful plants are 
obtained, much superior in comparison to those 
oceupying pots. I have given the size of boxes 
that I find to suit my purpose, but these can be 
modified in depth, length, and width to suit the 


means and convenience of any would-be grower. 


Early Rose grown in light well-drained soil 


locality has as much influence as soil on Po 


Potatoes are usually the sweeter flavoured 


——— 


TRANSPLANTING ASPARAGUS. 
Tur transplanting of Asparagus must not 


several will fail to grow. Home-grown pla 


venience for transplanting. The best time 


may be left until they are a few inches 
length. The small rootlets will then be in 


cold easterly winds a good early start is made, 
and it will not be long before the plants will 
want more liberty. Let them ramble freely in 
all directions, and they will soon commence 
bearing, continuing to do so without much 
further trouble till cut down by frosts. Rubbish 
may be added as it is collected, and wheeled 
against the Marrow-bed till thespread of haulm 
renders this impossible, and though not abso- 
lutely necessary, an occasional thorough soaking 
with water will not be wasted on either the 
Marrows or the heap of rubbish. 


as possible. The site must previously h 


do not neglect to place some fine fertile soi 


In planting endeavour to arrange the root 


QUALITY IN POTATOES. 


My experience with the American Potatoes 
tallies in the main with that of Mr. Crook. 
For a number of years I grew Beauty of 
Hebron arid Puritan in light, warm soil in 
south Notts, and both the yield and quality 
were invariably highly satisfactory, as the crop 
was lifted in June and July. I did not, asa 
rule, manure the ground for the Potatoes, as I 
found that they, in common with most early 
varieties, did best and were less liable to 
disease when grown on ground that had been 
manured for a previous crop. In the same 
neighbourhood White Elephant was much 
grown by cottagers. The soil on allotments was 
of a peaty nature, which seemed to suit White 
Elephant admirably, the tubers, which were 
plentifully produced, being of reasonable size 
and of good table quality, quite the reverse of 
what this variety is when grown in strong, 
heavily-manured land, The heaviest and best 
crops of Early Rose I ever saw were grown on 


——_———— 


GROWING VEGETABLE MARROWS ON 
RUBBISH HEAPS. 


VecrrarLe Marrows will not thrive in a cool 
shady position, and to have them in a productive 
state during the whole of the season a sunny 
sheltered site ought to be chosen for the heap, 
or, say, a corner in the frame grouad or yard 
where hot-beds are made, soils stored, and such 
like. To this corner commence at once to wheel 
all old heating material, notably the leaves and 
manure that may have been previously used for 
forcing Rhubarb and Seakale, all fresh leaves 
that can be spared, sweepings from drives, paths, 
and lawns, edgings from walks, and all kinds of 
yegetable refuse, stalks and weeds from the 
kitchen garden. About the first week in May 
all should be well mixed and shaken up together 
in the form of a level-topped heap not less than 


ing the soil about the, roots and around 


goil and burned refusein equal payts. This 


of difference in the progress of the growth du 
the season. 
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ry 
In 


another light soil garden near Cromer this 
variety was equally good. On the other hand, 


in 


an Essex garden was so soapy and ill-flavoured 
that the tubers could not be eaten, while the 
Ashleaf varieties were all that could be desired. 
In the latter case the soil evidently lacked some 
ingredient essential for the well-being of the 
American varieties. I am of’ opinion that 


ta- 


toes. Mr. Crook’s assertion that yellow-fleshed 


is 


probably true, but for my part I prefer the white- 
fleshed, mealy Potatoes, and they are more 
esteemed in the dining-room. CROMER. 


be 


roughly performed, or the chances are that the 
plants will fail to grow. Failures are more 
likely to occur with plants procured from a dis- 
tance, as unless they are well packed to prevent 
the roots becoming dry the chances are that 


nts 


are decidedly the best on account of the con- 


for 


transplanting is directly the young shoots are 
seen coming through the ground, although they 


in 
full 


activity and will take readily to their fresh 
a time. Thus screened from late frosts and quarters. Another advantage with home- 

grown roots when the planting 1s delayed until 
the growth is somewhat advanced is that these 
having been previously well prepared may be 
lifted carefully with a fork thrust right under- 
neath them, keeping as much soil to the roots 
ave 


been well prepared, as if it is in the least lumpy, 


lin 


direct contact with the roots, so that they will 
be enabled to take to their new quarters readily, 


$3 in 


the same position as that in which they were 
previously growing. Asparagus roots strike out 
in a horizontal direction ; therefore plant them 
in this manner, and do not cramp them ina 
small hole. When all is ready, take out rather 
wide and shallow holes with a flat bottom, so 
that the roots may be laid out straight, arrang- 
ing them so that the crown of the root is about 
an inch below the surface. Plant firmly, press- 


the 


crown with the hand. If the weather should be 
likely to be dry, mulch-after planting with a 
thin layer of very rotten ahd short manure, or, 
what is better, if it can be procured, some leaf- 


will 


keep the soil cool and so enable{the plants to 
start freely into growth, The young growing 
shoots must be supported, so as 4 prevent their 
being broken over at the neck by wind. This 
may appear a small matter, but tt makes a deal 


ring 


In far too many instances the plants are set 
too closely together. When too close planting 
is indulged in, the produce is neither so fine nor 











allowed between the plants. 


the beds are crowded with growth. 


capable of affording good produce. 





WHITE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


should receive attention. 















pire and of a bad colour when cooked. 

































































































known under various names, but New White is 
a suitable name, as by the latter it is readily 
distinguished from the purple form. Its smooth 
Potato-like shape also renders it very distinct. 
A good stock is readily obtained if a few tubers 
are planted in rich light soil. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


All-the-year-round Lettuce in win- 
ter.—This Cabbage Lettuce is hard to beat for 
use during the greater portion of the year. It 
is true there are some very inferior types of it 
to be seen, but when a good strain is obtained 
it is good. Good as it is for summer and 
autumn, I am disappointed with it sown in the 
open in autumn to come in in early spring. 
Last autumn I sowed this kind with several 
others on a warm south border, planting them 
out where they were to come in in the spring. 
The fall being mild, all of them grew amazingly, 
and although the winter up to now (middle of 
March) has not been severe, still about 50 per 
cent. have died off, and those remaining are 
poor. When the nights were frosty mats were 
put over them. Another kind growing by its 
side, that has a dark bronze hue in the leaves, 
remains untouched, and I cannot see a dead one 
in this kind. Adjoining isa large patch of Bath 


so plentiful as when a reasonable distance is 
The evil, again, is 
very apparent during the summer months, when 
With too 
close planting the growth is so crowded that 
direct sunshine cannot penetrate to the surface 
of the bed. To procure strong crowns capable 
of producing good produce, it is very essential 
that the plants be so set out in the first instance 
that abundance of light may be afforded to the 
base of the stems during the summer months. 
Of course, cultivation makes a deal of difference, 
for if people will persist in cutting too late in 
the season and also not applying nourishment in 
due season, they must not expect huge crowns 


At this season of the year, when preparations 
are being made for the supply of roots for the 
ensuing winter, this new Jerusalem Artichoke 
Not only in colour, 
but also in shape and flavour, the white form is 
far superior to the older variety. Those who 
grow it will not go back to the old rugged deep- 
eyed form, as the latter is troublesome oar, 

is 





as Bath Cos with me.—J. Crook. 


necessary. 


they were at first. 


any of a useful size. 


kinds for planting on poor soil. 


good quality. 











The white Jerusalem Artichoke. 


kidney—with Myatt’s Ashleaf for succession, 
and then White Beauty of Hebron. 
carry them on until the main crop sorts are 
ready. Of these there are so many good ones 
that it is well nigh impossible to select. I find 
Windsor Castle excellent in every respect, and 
then with a good lot of Up-to-Date for winter 
use there will be little difficulty in having home- 


grown Potatoes all the year round.—J, G., 
Gosport, 


Leeks.—The illustrations you gave of this 
most useful vegetable at pages 64 and 65 are 
excellent, showing the different kinds, and 
should be most helpful to growers in selecting a 
kind for exhibition. The accompanying note 
also gave good information. Regarding the 
growing of Leeks for kitchen use, I have for 
years sown these at the same time as the spring 
Onions and beside them. The land being in 
good condition, I simply draw the drills wider 
apart and sow in thse same way as for Onions, 
thinning the seedlings out according to the size 
Iwant them. I prefer this to planting them 
out. It may be asked how I blanch them. 
This is easily done by having one row at each 
side of Onion ground. In the autumn the 
Onions are gone, and then the soil can be drawn 
to the Leeks as high as you wish. I prefer 
the Musselburgh for ordinary use, seeing it is 





Black-seeded Cos, and these are not injured, I 







much hardier. Last year I only grew Lyon, 
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have observed all the kinds that have this 
bronze tint in the leaves are the most hardy. 
Hicks’ Cos is not, growing side by side, so hardy 


Seed Potatoes—Now that Potato plant- 
ing is in progress will be a good opportunity 
for calling attention to the importance of getting 
a change of seed. Many mistakes are made even 
in such a simple matter as this. I haveon many 
occasions found people who took this to mean a 
change of variety, but this is by no means 
I have grown Ashleaf Kidney, 
Beauty of Hebron, and Early Rose for many 
years, and the crops are just as good now as 
I take care to get the seed 
from heavy land. As mine is very light, I find 
that a change of seed is more important than a 
change of variety. Some varieties are of such a 
strong rooting nature that they will produce a 
good crop, where others would hardly produce 
For many years Magnum 
Bonum and Scotch Champion were the standard 
The most 
popular Potato in this locality now is one known 
as Up-to-Date, a very handsome tuber, and of 
Amateurs who grow Potatoes 
for their own consumption should plant a few 
rows of Sharpe’s Victor—a short-topped, early 


This will 
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but I find this does not keep so well as the 
Musselburgh type. I sowed some Lyon in 
boxes early in the year, and shall plant the 
seedlings out in the same way as Celery. I 
enjoy a dish of Leeks when well blanched as 
much as any vegetable in winter. Many more 
Leeks should be grown by owners of gardens, 
seeing they are excellent to help out the supply 


of vegetables in spring, especially after a hard 
winter.—J. Crook. 





TREES AND SHRUBS, 





*," THE ABUSE OF SHRUBBERIES. 


Tus is a subject which does not, I think, 
receive sufficient attention even amongst those 
who should be well acquainted with the art of 
arrangement in gardens. The planting of 
shrubberies must necessarily demand some 
attention, both in large and small gardens, and 
yet how often one sees this important feature 
left to the discretion of the local nurseryman or 
overcrowded through the ignorance and lack of 
forethought of the owner! Those who possess 
any regard whatever for beauty of form 
must often have noticed and deplored the 
incongruous conglomeration that usually 
composes the ordinary shrubbery, and what an 
unnecessary part it plays in the composition of 
our gardens, as well as the large amount of 
space usually allotted to it. This should not be 
so. The shrubbery should possess as much 
interest and bear its proportionate share of 
usefulness like every other part of the garden, 
But it would not remain such an eyesore, 
encumbering, as it very often does, the most 
valuable ground and occupying positions 
which could be better allotted to other 
more worthy subjects if owners would only 
discontinue the practice of leaving their 
selection of such things as conifers, evergreens, 
and flowering shrubs, and_ the general 
laying out of new grounds to the wisdom of the 
ordinary gardener, or, perhaps, the nurseryman 
who supplies the trees. Then we should see no 
more of those heterogeneous collections of 
mangled overgrown specimens of plant life, 
which usually disfigure nine gardens out of ten. 
It is not the fault of the nurseryman for supply- 
ing what he finds easy to grow and propagate 
and most in demand. ' The customer is more to 
blame for giving him a free hand in the selection 
of the trees which are procured from him. But 
it is not wholly the selection which is at fault & 
it is the repetition of the same kinds in very 
much the same order, and each planted the 
same distance apart, which makes many other- 
wise beautiful gardeus so monotonous, Surely 
those who wish to make the most of the mate- 
rials and positions at their disposal ought to 
be capable of a little forethought, and possess 
some knowledge of the growth of the trees and 
shrubs with which their gardens are stocked ; 
and whether the ultimate appearance which 
they may assume will be in harmony with the 
remainder. 

The foregoing remarks apply to small as well 
as large gardens—perhaps even more 80, as in 
the former case all available space must be 
utilised to best advantage, for it is in compara- 
tively small gardens where the mistakes I am 
endeavouring to point out are so often made. 
Why is this? The owner of a small garden is 
either too ignorant or too ambitious. Let us 
suppose he is the latter, in which case he will 
visit a nursery, and there select, probably, a 
single specimen of each of the following—viz,, 
an Arbor-vite, an Evergreen Oak, a Holly, an 
Aucuba japonica, a Rhododendron or two, 
perhaps a Cupressus, an Irish Yew, a few 
Laurels, one or two Euonymuses, and very possi- 
bly a Cedrus Deodara. Portugal Laurels also 
are in his idea a sine qud non. Interspersed 
with these will be a few deciduous flowering 
shrubs, such as the Flowering Currant (Ribes 
sanguineum), Laurestinus, Lilac, and Syringa 
(Philadelphus). Now all the above (with one or 
two exceptions) are valuable, each in its proper 
place. But in order to obtain fine effects with 
such simple materials they must be planted in 
separate and distinct groups, with due regard 
to the dimensions which each, if given sufficient 
room, can ultimately attain. Then why mangle 
and dwarf such a beautiful Conifer as the C. 
Deodara by planting it in close proximity to, 
perhaps, a Cupressus on one side and a common 
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Yew or Holly on the other? None of the three 
will ever have a chance of demonstrating what 
each might have done in its own particular 
sphere of usefulness. After ten or twenty 
years’ growth this plantation will have become 
an impenetrable thicket ; then will the planter 
suddenly come -to the conclusion that the 
Cedar is being smothered by a tangled mass 
| of Lilac and Syringa, that the much-prized 
| Wellingtonia is being encroached upon by a 
Portugal Laurel, now grown out of all propor- 
tion to any of its surroundings. And forthwith 
he proceeds to cast away the offenders, only to 
find that those which he has sacrificed would 
have been far preferable to the bare and 
miserable objects which he had attempted to 
save. Yor the chief beauty and charm of coni- 
| fers of the Cedar and Wellingtonia types are the 
spreading lower branches, which if not carefully 
protected from injury, through contact with 
surrounding shrubs, from the very beginning of 
the tree’s existence will never do justice to their 
reputation. “* CLAVER.” 
Lewes, March 18th, 1901. 
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ZENOBIAS. 


Tn genus Zenobia contains but a single species, 
a native of the Southern United States. Per- 
haps its nearest ally is Andromeda Mariana, 
the Stagger Bush, a plant of considerable 
beauty, which, like the subject of this notice, is 
far too seldom seen in gardens. A large number 
of the introduced shrubs from the United States, 
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adopted, and the month of April is a good time 
for carrying out this operation. Bes very care- 
ful in fashioning both stock and scion, and the 
point of union is best covered with grafting 
wax, but, failing this, with clay. ] 

Forsythia intermedia.—This Forsythia 
is said to be a hybrid between the two common 
kinds—F. suspensa and F, viridissima. It is at 
present not much known, but the fact that it 
flowers earlier than F. viridissima will doubtless 
tend to make it popular. Being less spreading 
than F. suspensa will be a recommendation to 
many, for they look upon this latter as fit 
only for a wall or some such a position ; whereas, 
it forms a really handsome object when planted 
in the open, as then the long flexible shoots are 
disposed on all sides in a very graceful manner, 
and when crowded with blossoms a mass of this 
Forsythia is really charming. 


Tree-Ivies.—The Tree-Ivies are neat in 
growth, and the fact that they do not make 
very rapid progress should be borne in mind 
when planting them. As a London shrub these 
Tree-lvies vie with the universal Aucuba ; the 
principal thing against their more general use 
for such a purpose is that they are a good deal 
dearer than that well-known shrub. Tree-Ivies 
do not strike root from cuttings so readily as 
their climbing relatives, and consequently they 
are frequently grafted on to some of the 
stronger climbers, though such a method of 
increase is not to be commended, as the stock 
continually pushes out shoots from below the 
point of union, and they consequently need 


any particular form it is desirable to have 
recourse to layering, seedlings varying exces- 
sively in habit and foliage characters, and also 
in size of flower, etc. The beautifully-scented 
white Lily of the Valley-like flowers are pro- 
duced in clusters or racemes from axillary buds 
on the wood of the preceding year. 
7. SPECIOSA PULYERULENTA.—A glance at the 
accompanying cut, which faithfully represents a 
flowering spray of this beautiful shrub, will be 
sufficient to prove it one of the most lovely of 
all garden plants cultivated in the open air in 
Britain. when treated as a pot-plant and kept 
clear of hard frosts, the silvery leaves remain on 
the bush until new ones are developed. Even 
without the snowy white flower-bells, this 
variety is almost worth growing for the sake of 
its pretty frosted foliage. 

7,. SPECIOSA NITIDA.—In this form the foliage 
is of a bright green colour on both surfaces. In 
other respects it is like the form here figured. 



































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Moving old Azaleas.—Will you kindly tell me if 
it is possible to move old Azalea bushes, and, if so, what 
time of the year would be the best for doing so? I have 
several large old bushes of Azalea in my garden which 
flower profusely, but some of them are not seen at all, as 
they are much too crowded together. The bushes are 
large—from 6 feet to 8 feet in height—and must, I think, 
be very old.—M. C. 


[As the roots of Azaleas consist for the most 
part of a dense mass of fibres, they can be 
shifted (even in che case of old-established 
specimens) with less risk than most outdoor 





presenting great variation in habit, size, in the 


Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta. 

































shrubs. Transplanting should be done as soon frequent removal. Cuttings of Tree-Ivies 


should have the protection of a frame, and 
they often stand some considerable time 
before they root. Where evergreen sbrubs in 
pots or tubs are needed for furnishing, these 
Ivies afford a pleasing change from the subjects 
generally employed. 

Growing Lavender and Rosemary.—Would 
you kindly give me your advice asto the best way of growing 
Lavender—soil, manuring, etc.? I have some plants 
which have stood the winter. Would they grow if I took 
cuttings and planted them in the ground this spring? I 
have no greenhouse. Also may I ask for your advice on 
the best way of growing Rosemary—soil, etc.—and where 
I could get some good roots? I have a few sheltered 
places where it could be grown and trained up a wall if 
that would be best. Ishould be much obliged if you could 
help me.—MAISIE. 

_[The Lavender is quite hardy, and is best 
increased by cuttings in autumn. These are 
best when composed of shoots 6 inches or more 
in length, and if stripped off the parent plant 
with what is known as a ‘‘ heel ” attached there 
should be few, if any, failures. The ‘‘ heel” is 
that part where the shoot joins the main branch, 
and by a sharp downward pull it is brought 
clean away from the main bush. In large 
plants it is easy to get quite a number of such 
shoots as cuttings. The cuttings should be 


colours of the flowers, and in the time of bloom- 
ing, could be readily procured by planters, and 
charming effects produced with but little 
: trouble. In far too many gardens, however, 
: scarcely anything else is to be seen but the 
Laurel, Box, Aucuba, and such like, and in 
many even peaty or boggy districts, where the 
natural conditions obtain under which plants 
such as the Zenobia thrive best, the choice of 
the owner séems to be restricted to Rhododen- 
drons or Azaleas. We often see this in many 
of our public parks and private domains. There 
may be masses of bedding plants, good collec- 
| tions of herbaceous and rock plants and 
| ferneries, together with pinetums, and perhaps 
| beds of Rhododendrons and Azaleas; but what 
is the shrubbery like? We turn down a side 
walk, and there we find a few common Laurels, 
Lilacs, Snowberries, and other common plants, 
with Hollies stuck about, and perhaps some 
Hl Box-trees, an Aucuba, or a common Rhododen- 
dron or two. Yet a number of plants not less 
useful and ornamental than any of these would 
succeed perfectly well under the same conditions 
if allowed a chance of doing so, 


q The Zenobia in its native haunts affects boggy 
| spots, but under cultivation it answers well in 
| any fairly cool place. If planted in peat and 
leaf-mould it grows vigorously and soon makes 
a dense bush 3 feet or 4 feet in height by as 
much through. Where, however, peat cannot 
be readily procured, a plentiful supply of 
‘ decayed leaves, mixed with loam, answers very 
well, In all probability it is hardy in most 
places in Britain ; it thrives wellin many places 
in Scotland. Where it is desired to propagate 











as possible after they have lost their leaves in 
the autumn. If the soil is at all dry, they will 
be the better of a good watering about a week 
before they are removed. In planting, tread 
the soil firmly around the roots, as if left loose 
it is very detrimental to the plants, and arrange 
it in such a manner that there is a so-called 
basin or depression around the stem to facili- 
tate giving them a good soaking of water, as 
this will tend to settle the loose soil in its place 
and greatly assist towards recovery from the 
check of removal. If the situation is at all dry 
an occasional watering during the following 
summer will be of great service. ] 


Variegated Deutzia gracilis.—Enclosed is a 
small piece of variegated Deutzia gracilis. It is four 
years since it came as a sport from the ordinary variety. 
I have six nice bushy plants of it now, and its variegation 
is quite fixed. It flowers just as freely as the type, the 
white blossoms looking very pretty with the light varie- 
gated foliage. I should be obliged if you would inform 
me if there is a variegated Deutzia, or not, as I have not 
seen one catalogued 7—CONSTANT READER. 


[There is in commerce a variegated variety 
known as D. gracilis foliis aureis. You had 
better send three of your plants up to the Floral 
Committee of the R.H.S., Drill Hall, James- 
street, Westminster. The next meeting will 
be held on Tuesday, April 9th. ] 

Grafting Acacias.—Kindly inform me how to 
graft Acacias? I have the offer of a dark double red, 
which I should like to graft or otherwise upon Acacia 
semperflorens, Should it be whip or rind grafting, or any 
other way? And when is the time—now or later?—JoHN 
G. Kirsten, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 


[The different varieties of the Acacia are 
usually fans on to seedlings of the common 
left grafting is the method generally 


kind. 














inserted in the soil nearly half their depth, 
removing only the leaves on the part going into 
the earth. Be very sure you plant the cuttings 
quite firmly—this is important. The cuttings 
may be also inserted now, but you had better 
select a sheltered place where the sun will not 
reach them to any great extent. Those that 


root may be transplanted to permanent places 
in September, preferably in a rather sandy soil. 
You had best take out a little trench of a 
sloping character, 4 inches deep, and in this lay 
the cuttings against the back of trench, place 
in some. sand, and return the soil, treading it 
firmly in doing so, A little manure toa deeply 
dug soil is helpful, though it must not be over- 
done in this respect. Once planted the bushes 
may remain for years. Rosemary may be 
grown in the same way, but in your district 
may be less hardy perhaps. You could plant 
it so that a fence ot some kind may afford 
protection for the plants. Any of the hardy 
plant dealers advertising in this paper could 


supply you. ] 





“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.’”—WLhoroughty revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully illustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 

2-Vol. Edition, in half morocco.—The same, 
in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco—for liorary or 
presentation, one guinea nett. Of all booksellers, etc. 

‘“Worth more than all other books on flower gardening 
and landscape gardening ever published, hatever 
success I have made as a landscape gardener I owe to the 
inspiration of this book. It not only teaches good garden- 
ing, but, what is quite as important, condemns bad 
gardening, giving reasons that are convincing for both.” 
—J. W. ELLIOT, Pittsburgh. 
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sport from Mary Molyneux; Florence Moly- 
neux, a grand white ; Robt. Laird, a pure white 
refined flower of Australian origin; Lad 
Osborne, colour, soft flesh-pink ; Samuel C. 
Probin, cherry-crimson ; and Mme. R. Cadbury, 
one of the loveliest clear jivory-white sorts 
extant. The foregoing sorts succeed under the 
system of culture advocated in this brief treatise, 
and where growers would probably fail in many 
instances in the orthodox method of culture they 
would, in this newer system, achieve success. 
In the latter part of March and throughout 
April the mid-season varieties shoul be 
taken in hand, and, as the majority of 
those in cultivation belong to this sec- 
tion, it is unnecessary to enumerate them. 
Typical mid-season varieties are represented by 
such sorts as Phcebus, yellow; Miss Alice 
Byron, pure white; Mme. Carnot, white, and 
its yellow and primrose sports, named respec- 
tively G. J. Warren and Mrs. W. Mease ; Lord 
Ludlow, golden-amber ; and Lionel Humphrey, 
rich chestnut. The foregoing will suffice to 
show what are mid-season varieties. The early 
mid-season; or, a8 some growers describe them, 
semi-early sorts, are an increasing number, and 
include among them some delightful blooms. 
Their interests are best served by inserting the 
cuttings from mid-April until the same period 
in May. \ At this season there should be an 
abundant supply of healthy stock, and it is 
really astonishing how quickly the plants sub- 
sequently develop. Soleil d’October, a lovely 
canary-yellow; Reginald Godfrey, chestnut- 
red; Rayonante, flesh-pink; Mr. F. Brewer, 
straw-yellow; Miss Edith Pilkington, deep 
yellow; Le Grand Dragon, bronzy-yellow ; 
Kathleen Rogers, white; and Mme. Gustave 
Henri, creamy-white, are a few of the best of 
the mid-October flowering sorts. Coming as 
they do a few weeks in advance of the others, 
they have a special value. Another point in 
their favour is that they are of easy culture, 
which to a beginner is a great deal, For low- 
pitched houses these plants are specially suited, 
many of our best sorts by this system of culture 
being brought within the reach of growers. As 
plants for grouping, either for the conservatory 
or for exhibition, plants grown thus are 
unequalled. Novelties, too, which early in the 
season are often sold at a prohibitive price, are 
reduced as the season advances, and here the 
system has advantages. Healthy stock, obtain- 
able late in the season, and grown on steadily 
after rooting, and flowered as advocated, is far 
more likely to give desirable results than a weak 
plant of the same novelty acquired early and 
accorded the orthodox system of culture. 


White Quintus. Comtesse Foucher de Cariel 
and Ivy Stark are first-rate early kinds in 
bronze shades, followed later by Ryecroft 
Glory. Harvest Home, red and gold, is the 
best of that type. Ambrose Thomas, bronzy- 
red, has every good quality. Jules Mary has 
blooms of a rich crimson colour. This is good, 
so is Roi des Precoces, but rather late. Nothing 
is better if it escapes frost. A charming salmon- 
pink shade is provided by Mme. Eulalie Morel. 
The above list will answer most requirements. 
M. Grunerwald, one or two of its distinct 
sports like the bronze Louis Lemaire, ana also 
Mytchett White, have flowers of nice quality, 
but they are too weakly generally to recom- 
mend as outdoor varieties. The names of a 
few excellent small-flowered early sorts are as 
follows. They are dwarf and branching in 
habit of growth: Blushing Bride and its sport, 
Bronze Bride; California, yellow ; Flora, yellow ; 
L’AmiConderchet, creamy-white ; Lyon, purple; 
Martinmas, blush; Piercy’s Seedling, bronze ; 
Strathmeath, pink ; Little Bob, crimson. Two 
pretty little button-like Chrysanthemums that 
often bloom well in the open are: Snowdrop, 
white, and its yellow counterpart, called Prim- 
rose League. These are also well adapted for 
pot-culture, they being so free and at 3 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


COHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUT-OF-DOORS. 


Tun early-flowering varieties are getting popular 
now that their merits are better known. They 
provide abundance of bloom when Dahlias and 
other summer flowers are past their best, and if 
frost should keep away, early Chrysanthemums 
go on flowering through October and well on 
into November. Last year was favourable to 
them, and here in Surrey I was cutting really 
fresh, nice blossoms during November. This is 

a capital time to either propagate a fresh stock 

or procure young plants. In the former case 

cuttings may be rooted under glass or the old 
stools may be dug up and divided. Young 
newly-struck plants are the more satisfactory, 
especially if they are planted in the garden 
early, say during April. At that time the 
| ground is in good condition and the plants grow 
away at once. Late planting has this disadvan- 
) tage—dry weather may set in before they have 
time to thoroughly get a start. Early Chrysan- 
themums do not require topping. The plants 
assume a branching habit of growth and make 
better formed bushes by autumn if left to grow 
at will. All that is required is a stick to each 
plant to keep it upright. Well cultivated 
ground is an advantage, and such places as 
under trees should be avoided. I plant in rows 
2 feet apart and 1S inches from plant to plant. 
This is quite close enough. In the case of some 
sorts they then grow into each other. Good 
positions for these early sorts are against low 
walls or fences ; here the bloom may be easily 
protected. In mixed borders when planted in 
good clumps they are gay when most of the 
} other occupants are past—at least, in the way 
- of bloom. It is advisable in dry seasons to 
give abundant supplies of water. A mulch of 
manure in summer also greatly assists in keep- 
ing the plants growing. When these items are 
attended to early Chrysanthemums are parti- 
cularly free from insect pests. A large number 
of these plants is grown for lifting ; that is, 
they are removed to beds of soil and planted 
therein in greenhouses. They are adapted to this 
mode of culture because of the ease with which 
one may obtain a good ball of soil with them. 
A very slight check is given, and under glass 
the flowers are free from frost. Early kinds 
are well worth the attention of amateurs as pot- 
plants. They do not take kindly to disbud- 
ding ; but the dwarf habit and natural free- 
flowering qualities make them valuable for 
giving a good display of colour with but little 

trouble. 

In the matter of variety there is plenty of 
choice. I like the Japanese-formed blooms, 
loose, shaggy, and light in arrangement, better 
than the stiff, formal Pompons. The blossoms 
of the former are about 3 inches in diameter. 
This is large enough for ordinary purposes, and 
in a mass the flowers are very showy. I give 
the new kinds a trial as they are introduced, 
and here I would suggest that the practice of 
giving new names to sorts already popular is too 
common. Thus, Mme. Desgrange, the well- 
known white variety, has a new name in 
Victor Mew, which to me appears similar, 
although distributed as being larger and better. 
The yellow sport from the first-named, G. 
Wermig, has been re-named Mrs. Hawkins, 
Mrs. Burrell, and others. But they differ so 
little from the type—soil and situation affecting 
the colour—that the ‘‘ new ” kinds lead only to 
disappointment. This habit seems to be con- 
tinued in regard to another popular sort, Mme, 
Marie Masse. A distinct sport from the type 
is Crimson Mme. Marie Masse; but others are 
coming in quick succession which are not dis- 
tinct enough to bear separate names. On my 
plants of the last-named I had blooms most 
variable in shades of colour. M. Gustave 

}\ Grunerwald is another variety that has, I 
‘ should say, a dozen so-called distinct sports. 
In white early Chrysanthemums, Mme. Des- 
grange and Lady Fitzwygram are excellent, 
and cannot well be beaten. For yellows, G. 
Wermig, Yellow Lady Fitzwygram, and Lemon 
Queen (deep colour) are ample. Mme. Marie 
Masse is the best pink—that is, for September 
flowering. A later one of first-rate quality is 
O. J. Quintus. This has given a white named 























CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN SIX-INCH POTS. 


OnE reason why so many growers cease to 
interest themselves in the culture of Chrysan- 
themums is the treatment which must be 
followed when large exhibition blooms are 
desired. The majority of growers, however, 
find it difficult to give the necessary time to do 
justice to their plants, and as a result are disap- 
pointed. In the case of these there is a 
brilliant future, provided they commence the 
propagation of their plants at any time during 
the spring months. Commencing operations at 
this somewhat late period, the plants are under 
cultivation but for a comparatively short time, 
and the merest novice could not very well fail 
to produce good results. Quite a large number 
of the best sorts develop large, handsome blooms 
by this method, and as the development of the 
crown-bud is so easily understood, beginners 
may follow the method with advantage. 

During the latter days of February there is 
usually a large number of excellent cuttings 
available on the old stools, and in March, April, 
and early May there is an ever-increasing 
quantity. Another point in favour of this late 
propagation is the fresh and healthy condition 
of the cuttings. The plants by this time have 
completely recovered from any ill effects from 
which they were suffering at the close of the 
flowering season, the present crop of cuttings 
being growths of recent development and of a 
kind to root quickly under proper conditions. 
The ultimate aim in the cultivation of these 
late-struck plants is that of flowering 
them on single stems in. 6-inch pots, 
or else that of placing three such plants ina 
9-inch or 10-inch pot and treating them simi- 
larly. Either method answers very well. By 
retaining the first bud, which subsequently 
develops in the apex of each plant, it should 
not be in the least difficult to have a fine 
display of the best sorts from October until the 
end of December, and even later, by making a 
careful selection of different sorts for succession. 
It is better to commence with the very late 
sorts first, as they require a long season of 
growth. Among these late-flowering Chrysan- 
themums are to be found some of the 
handsomest flowers. A few of the more popular 
varieties are: Mrs. H. Weeks, a lovely pearly- 
white incurved Japanese; Dora Herxheimer, 
drooping Japanese, colour deep amaranth ; 
Mary Molyneux, rose-pink ; and a white sport 
from the latter, introduced under the name of 
Viscount Sudeley ; Silver Queen, lovely mauve- 
pink; Mrs. Ewart Barter, a large white 
Japanese of graceful drooping form; W. H. 
Whitehouse, a magnificent Jate sort, at present 
comparatively unknown. It is a bloom the 
form of which is very similar to the popular 
Viviand Morel ; colour, a distinct shade of rosy- 
red. Other Japanese sorts, which should be 
propagated not later than the middle of March, 
are: CC. Arthur Pearson, cerise-rose; Julia 
Scaramanga, bronzy-terra-cotta; Mrs. J. T. 
Simpson, a yellowish sport from the last-named ; 
W. Adams, golden-amber—this being another 






















Chrysauthemums—how to make 
bushy plants.—By this time most of the 
plants-in an ordinary collection should be from 
6 inches and upwards in height, and on this 
account they are just ready for pinching. This 
will induce new shoots to break out from the 
axils of the leaves. By keeping the plants 
treated in this way rather drier than the others 
the process of breaking out into new growth is 
hastened. In the course of time these new 
shoots will attain a length of 6 inches to 
8 inches, and when this period is reached their 
growths should be pinched in the same manner 
as already described. Each succeeding 6 inches 
or 8 inches of growth should be treated simi- 
larly, this method of culture ultimately develop- 
ing capital bushy specimens. For ordinary 
mid-season displays the last pinching-out of the 
shoots should take place towards the end of 
June. For later displays, say for December 
blossoms, the 10th July will be quite late 
enough for most growers. This is a very simple 
rule to follow, and one which may be adopted 
with every confidence as to the ultimate result. 
—K. G. 































Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the * English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its.contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are— 
1, Miss Mabel Gaisford, The Grove, Dunboyne, 
Co. Meath, for portion of Avenue at Hamwood, 
edged with Anemone apennina. 2, A View 
in my Garden, by Mrs. Ramsden, 1, Upper 
Grosvenor-street, W. 
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THE APENNINE WINDFLOWER 
(ANEMONE APENNINA). 


Tus lovely spring flower carpets the ground in 
the woods of Italy just as the Wood Anemone 
does in Great Britain. It grows freely in almost 
all soils, and, as it can be had cheaply in large 
quantity, there is no reason why it should not 
be extensively planted. Only a poor idea of 
its beauty can be had by planting it in little 
tufts about garden beds end borders; but 
by putting it in the Grass we see it under 
conditions such as it grows in in its native 
land, and which materially add to its 
effect. There ace many spots about most 
gardens where this Anemone could be planted 
and left to take care of itself, and after a few 
years a series of pretty pictures growing yearly 
in extent and beauty will be the result. We 
have seen it tried in many ways, and it has 





grown is because good strong plants are some- 
what expensive. This is very easily overcome 
by raising them from seed, which is cheap and 
germinates freely. I sow a little seed every 
spring in a pot, placing it in a close frame. 
When strong enough the seedlings are pricked 
off from five to seven in a 7-inch or 8-inch pot, 
placing them again under glass till established, 
after which they are stood in the open air. 
When the shoots die down in autumn the plants 
are placed in a cold-frame or plunged in ashes 
in the open, and planted out the next season 
where they are intended to remain. It is 
astonishing what strong plants they make in 
one year from seed.—J. 





COREOPSIS FROM SEEDS. 


Amona useful flowers for cutting the Coreopsis 
is always popular, because of the light branch- 





suit them, and they have the additional merit 
of thriving in town as well as in country 
gardens. Seeds of these useful annuals are so 
cheap that one is tempted to sow thickly, which 
is a great mistake. When crowded in the beds 
the flowers become so thickly entangled that 
gathering is rendered difficult. The more they 
are cut in reason the better, for, left intact, 
seed-heads develop freely, which spoil their 
effect as well as tax the plants’ energies. From 
seed, even among the large-flowered named 
kinds, there is a diversity of character which 
must lend an additional charm to the border or 
when cut. Rich soil is not advised for any of 
the Coreopsis. In the annuals it forces too 
much growth, and causes trouble in staking 
without a proportionate use or effect ; in the 
biennials luxuriance is likely to be overtaken by 
severe frost in winter, and, if not killed out- 
right, they are often reduced to an unprofitable 

state. Sometimes—and in some soils per- 





Part of carpet of Ayennine Windflower (Anemone apennina) in shrubbery at Hamwood, Co. Meath, Ireland, 


never failed. In light free soils it runs rapidly, | 
and will make a carpet as thick as our common 
Wood Anemone. In plantations, where the sun 
can reach it, beautiful effects might be made, 
and in Grass it is specially charming, coming 
into flower in April, its clear blue stars borne 
just above the points of the fresh green-growing 
Grass. 

This beautiful plant is very free in the warm 
limestone soils of Ireland. Though hardy 
everywhere, it runs much more freely in Irish 
shrubberies and woods, as at St. Aune’s, Ham- 
wood, and many other places. At Hamwood 
it is in spring a lovely sheet of blue, carpeting 
some of the plantations. 





Everlasting Peas from seed.—It is 
to be regretted that the Everlasting Peas are 
not more often seen in gardens, as they look 
well climbing over rough logs of wood, big 
stones, or up an old tree or bush. Some people 





may say the reason why they are not more 


ing sprays of varying coloured flowers and the 
length of time they continue to produce them. 
To obtain flowers of the perennial kinds the 
same season, seeds must be sown early in the 
year, and even then there is no certainty of a 
good result. It is, therefore, better to sow 
with the prospect of a display the following 
year. ‘These large-flowered kinds are much 
valued where cut blooms are required through- 
out the summer. They have long stems, which 
are an advantage, either alone or in conjunction 
with other flowers of a suitable character. They 
are hardy, and may be sown outdoors if con- 
venience does not exist for treating them other- 
wise. The small-flowered kinds drop their 
seeds in autumn, these remaining in the ground 
all winter, and springing up when warm 
weather favours them. The biennials do not 
lend themselves so readily to this course, and it 
is thus more advantageous to sow them in pots 
or boxes and transfer them to the borders when 
sufficiently strong. Any garden soil seems to 





haps often—they will survive two seasons 
or more, but as they are so easily and 
cheaply raised from seeds, it is wise to sow 
anrually. W.S. 


THE AURICULA. 


THERE is nothing that seems to succeed 
bettcr in town or suburban gardens than the 
Auricula. In fact, it seems, when kept 
clean, to be a better subject for the town 
than the country. Perhaps it is that country 
folk do not take the interest and give it 
the care and attention that town people 
do, which accounts for the plants gene- 
rally looking weakly, the flowers lack- 
ing substance, and presenting a washed-out 
appearance. In the town the sky is never 
so clear nor the light so strong as in the 
country, and this may conduce to the devel- 
opment of the Auricula, as it is very shy of 
strong sunshine. 

To grow Auriculas well they require 
strictly cool treatment and protection from 
the damp so prevalent in towns during the 
winter. In other respects they are quite 
easy to grow, and if the best are selected 
from a small packet of good seed they 
well reward the attention given them. 
The simplest method to grow them from 
seed is to start now, and well drain a 
clean seed-pan or flower-pot with clean 
crocks, over which place some spent manure 
or fibre to prevent the compost from run- 
ning between the crocks and causing water- 
logging. Then prepare 2 parts loam, 1 part 
leat-mould, and 1 part coarse silver-sand, 
and well mix. This will give you a fine 
open compost, well calculated to assist the 
germination of so fine a seed. Now fill 
your pots or seed-pan, press’ the com- 
post down firmly and make the surface 
even. Get some lukewarm water and hold 
the receptacle in the water up to the line 
of the compost, till you see it percolate at 
the top, then withdraw gradually and stand 
it by for an hour or so. If you have pre- 
pared your pan or pot as shown, it will now 
be in a fit condition to sow the seed, which 
you may now do, holding a tiny pinch 
in your fingers close down to the soil, 
and letting them drop one at a time as near 
as youcan manage it. Having sown your 
seed, all that need now be done is to 
sprinkle a little fine leaf-mould on the 

surface and cover with some Moss or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and stand the pot or pan away out of the 
sunlight, lifting the covering occasionally to see 
when the seedlings appear, which will be rather 
a loug time compared with other seed. In fact, 
the seed-pan should not be emptied till the first 
taken from it are in bloom, as some of the seed 
takes a very long time to germinate, and it often 
happens the later plants are best. As the seed- 
lings become large enough to handle they may 
be potted up singly into large thumb-pots, well 
and perfectly drained, using a compost of three 
parts loam, half a part leaf-mould, and half a 
part dried cow-manure, rubbed through a sieve, 
and a good sprinkling of coarse silver-sand, and 
a little old mortar. Stand in a cool and shady 
aspect, always giving plenty of” ‘air, ~“In 
August, if the pots are well filled with 
roots, they may have another shift into pots 
4 inches across, using the same compost 
as before, and being careful not to over-water, 


| Before the frost sets in remove them to 
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the most sheltered spot in the garden, and 
plunge the pots to their brims in ashes. In 
February they should again be removed to an 
aspect facing east. All withered leaves should 
be taken from the collar of the plants, a little 
j of the surface soil taken away, and a mulch of 
half loam and half cow-manure, prepared as 
before, substituted, and the pots plunged in 
ashes again. This latter will ensure a cool and 
even root-action, and prevent any evil that 
might arise through inattention to watering, 
which, however, at any time should not be over- 
done. The plants are said to be partial to soot- 
water, which enhances the depth of colour ; 
but this should be handled very carefully 
indeed, as the plants are so easily burnt. I 
prefer to let such choking stuff alone and rely 
upon weak liquid cow-manure, about twice a 
week, which, [ believe, has an equally good, if 
not better, effect, especially if a pinch of super- 
phosphate be added. As the flower trusses 
advance they should be, secured to a small 
stake and the florets protected from strong sun- 
shine. Francois H. Rumsey. 


1} 92, Oakfield-road, Anerley, S.E. 


ber, or even later, the plants will be in bloom ; 
the flowers individually last but a day, but a 
succession of blooms is produced, and the 
stronger the plants the more flowers the sheaths 
will yield. In October the foliage generally 
begins to turn yellowish, and this is a sign that 
the bulbs are ripening, and the longer you can 
safely leave the oulbs in the ground the better. 
It is well to lift them by November, bunch 
them in dozens as Gladioli, and hang them in an 
airy shed until they are dry. It is then best to 
put the bulbs tidily in boxes filled with a few 
inches of dry sand and place them out of the 
way of frost, as well as safe from mice or rats, 
which seem to have a relish for Tiger Flower 
bulbs. Occasionally during winter see that the 
bulbs are all right, and plant out again in April. 
When the soil is heavy and damp, such as in 
clayey districts, it is difficult to grow these 
and similar bulbs, and the beds must be 
prepared by substituting light soil for the stiff, 
with the extra precaution of putting a 6-inch 
layer of brickbats at the bottom of the 18-inch 
layer of soil. 

In the garden Tiger Flowers should be always 
planted in a group or mass, as they are far more 
effective than when dotted about. 


greenhouse or the frame, as it is remarkably 
profuse, and the loose corymbs of clear prim- 
rose-coloured flowers make a rich display. It 
comes in just after S. Burseriana. 8. Barseri- 
ana is very beautiful when a good tuft of it is in 
beauty in the rock garden, and the type is much 
better than the variety major, which has larger 
flowers, it is true, but they are more flimsy, 
without that compactness so characteristic of 
those of the other. S. sancta is a pretty yellow- 
flowered and free- growing species, and one gets 
a wealth of beauty in 8. oppositifolia and its 
varieties. There are many forms of the pretty 
deep purple-rose-flowered species, that form 
quite a mat of growth, studded with bloom. 
Splendens, pyrenaica, major and maxima are 
all well-marked forms, but the prettiest of all 
is the little alba, which is a delightful early 
flower. One must set such Rockfoils as this in 
a fissure in the rock garden or on some 
prominent ledge where they can get the sun. 


Water Lilies in tank.—I have made a small con- 
creted tank, 5 feet by 5 feet and about 2 feet deep, in 
which I propose planting four or five Water Lilies. Should 
I put soil all over the bottom, or only in the baskets in 
which I intend to sink the plants? And, if so, to what 
depth, and should it be rich—that is, should manure be 
added to ordinary garden soil? The tank is in a sunny 
and very sheltered position.—J. R. K. 

[It will suffice if you put a peck or rather 
more soil in each basket for the present, using 
some stones to keep the roots of the plant in 
position. Newly-acquired plants will not be 
very large, therefore, if these are covered by 
6 inches of water, that will be ample. Thesoil 
should be rich and of a clayey loam for pre- 
ference. Some manure may be added, and if 
the soil on the surface is rather lumpy so much 
the better. Four good kinds for small tank 
are odorata sulphurea, odorata rosea, Marliacea 
carnea, and ‘caroliniana nivea. These and the 
pretty little Helvola would make a pleasing 
set. ] 

Growing Violets in frames,.—I want to know 
how to get in frames double Violet blooms in December 
and January? Ihave a great quantity now, but want 
them earlier. Secondly, what kind of soil is best suited for 
Violets grown in frames? The soil here is light and fairly 
good, but by no means chalky. Thirdly, is any heat 
required to induce the plants to flower early 7—SyBIL 
CoLuiEr. 


_.— I shall be very much ‘obliged if you will give me 
some hints on the cultivation of Violets Marie Louise and 
similar kinds? I possess thé usual suburban garden and a 
small cold greenhouse.—IGNORAMUS. 

[The difference in time of flowering is in pro- 
portion to the modeand the time of taking of the 
cuttings. The most frequent method of propa- 
gation is that, of division when the plants have 
ceased flowering, or by pegging down some of 
the runners in February and March. The 
plants requiring nearly or quite twelve months 
to make a good flowering tuft only really begin 
to bloom at this same season a year hence. A 
far better plan, and, indeed, about the only way 
to. obtain an earlier bloom, is to detach any 
existing runners when the plants are lifted in 
early autumn for frames. By inserting these as 
cuttings in the latter end of September or early 
October you have nice plants rooted in a few 
weeks, and, by keeping them in a frame and 
planting in good ground in April, you may 
by the early autumn months obtain splendid 
tufts that are teeming with flower-buds. All 
that is required is a handlight or frame, into 
which, in sandy soil, like Calceolarias and such 
things, you can prick out the cuttings, and there 
allow them to remain until the right time 
arrives for planting out. Many prefer to divide 
the old plants in the spring of each year, but, as 
you very correctly point out, this gives blossoms 
in plenty now with a scarcity when such things 
are valued most. Fresh and vigorous cuttings, 
and these from unflowered stock, are obviously 
superior to the above, and their superiority is in 
the size and general bulk of the plants as much 
as in the quantity of flowers they produce. Itis, 
of course, too late to start on these lines now, 
but you may do the next best thing and try and 
obtain young plants from a specialist in Violet 
culture and plant out at once, Good ground, 
deeply dug, fairly enriched by manure, 1s good 
for Violets, and they may be put out a foot 
apart and the same between the lines. A par- 
tially sheltered border, not too hot or dry, is 
best. The summer culture consists in keeping 
the plants free from runners that in these young 
plants are not nearly so freely produced as upon 
old divided plants. This concentrates all the 
energies of the plant to one centre. The ground 
should be freely moved with the Dutch hoe, 











































































































































GLORY OF THE SNOW (CHIONODOXAS). 


Amonest spring-blooming plants in the open 
ground these hold a foremost place. Chiono- 
doxas have many things to recommend them ; 
not the least is the way they thrive when 
planted in suitable soil. Nine years ago I 
otained some bulbs, planting them in October 
j in large patches in a somewhat dry position in 
a bed occupied by Fuchsias and Sweet Tobacco. 
Wishing to have some spring flowers here to 
give colour, these Chionodoxas were planted 
close to the edge between the Fuchsias, as these 
latter are 18 inches from the edge of the bed, 
thus affording room for patches of bulbs in front 
of these. When the Chionodoxas were planted 
re the bulbs were placed somewhat thinly, as my 
past experience induced me to think they would 
increase, and they have borne out my expecta- 
tions. Now I have the ground covered 2 feet 
to 3 feet wide in each patch, so much so that I 
must take up and divide in the autumn: 
Every year they bloom most abundantly. I 
have some growing ina heavy soil, but in this 
they do not thrive. I find C. sardensis comes 
into bloom the first. I prefer Luciliw, the 
blooms being more open, of a lighter blue, and 
with more white in them. It is a pity more 
use is not made of these and other spring bulbs 
in the garden, as they cause no trouble for 
years after planting. J. Crook, 





GLADIOLI IN THE GARDEN. 


Att the Corn Flags are showy and useful garden 
bulbs, ‘Their season of blooming is a long one, 
whenoneincludes the Colvilleitype (of which The 
Bride is charming) for growing in pots to bloom 
in spring. The hardy spotted kinds may either 
be potted or grown in the open garden. For 
both purposes they are most desirable plants 
for late autumn blooming. If desired for pots, 
the corms should be potted three bulbs 
into 8-inch pots in sandy loam, placing them in 
the open and growing them in this position from 
the time of potting (end of April) till they show 
bloom, when they should receive glass shelter. 
These are most effective for house or conserva- 
tory decoration during autumn, and when used 
with late-blooming Lilies in combination with 
Palms, Ferns, etc., they produce a fine effect. 
It is essential when they are showing the flower 
spikes and the pots are full of roots that 
they should be well supplied with some stimu- 
lant. -Those who need large quantities of cut 
flower or furnishing material at little cost should 
not lose sight of these, as they are very cheap 
and cost but little to grow. The good old 
Scarlet Brenchleyensis is most useful for pots in 
late autumn, and can be retarded considerably 
if grown behind a north wall. In this way I 
have had them till very late in the autumn. 
Good as these are for pots, they are even more 
valuable in the open garden, seeing they come 
into bloom at the end of the summer and con; 
tinue for several weeks. Stately in appearance 
and showy, they produce an effect quite their 
own. I have been growing these for years, and 
used them in various ways in the open garden. 
In hardy plant beds or borders I have found 
them exceedingly useful. In early spring, work 
the soil deeply and add some well rotted hot- 
bed dung, allowing the ground to settle for 
several weeks, in April or early May planting 
the bulbs. I grow them in groups, and if one 
colour is used in a group so much the better is 
the effect. Where itis not practical to plant 
them in this way they can be potted, three or 
five bulbs in a pot, and when the positions are 
ready in early summer they can be planted out. 
For grouping amongst low-growing shrubs I 
have found them most useful, and also mixed 
with Lilies. Having a long, narrow border in 
front of the Abbey, I like to get as much colour 
here as possible. In autumn I have used these, 
growing them in pots till early in June, when 
they are planted with tender plants. Their 
bright showy colours, in conjunction with Sweet 
Tobaeco (Nicotiana affinis), call forth admira- 
tion from visitors. Some of the kinds are much 
branched in the spikes, and continue a long 
time in bloom. I have had them till the end of 
October. _ J. Crook. 





GROWING TIGRIDIAS (TIGER 
FLOWERS). 


Tue culture of Tiger Flowers requires no great 
consideration, though care and attention at cer- 
tain periods are necessary. They are not 
; hardy, speaking in a general sense. In some 
of our most southerly counties they would be 
tolerably hardy in light soils and a warm 
position, but it is far better to be on the safe 
side and treat them as one would the ganda- 
vensis Gladioli and tender bulbs of a similar 
nature. Besides the annual lifting, storing and 
spring planting are not great undertakings, and 
the bulbs are better for having the bulblets of 
the current season’s growth separated. As the 
present time is the season to prepare for Tigri- 
dias, those who think about growing them 
should choose the warmest and sunniest spot 
in the garden, where there, will be no cutting 
winds, as these spoil the great delicate flowers. 
If the soil is light and the subsoil gravelly, then 
you have the most favourable conditions for 
these bulbs. A sandy loam further lightened 
and enriched by leaf-mould is the best to ensure 
strong and rapid growth. This results in the 
best blooms, for the stronger the growth the 
finer the flowers and the more protracted the 
succession. The bed should have at least 
18 inches of good soil, and when this is dug up 
and allowed to settle, plant the bulbs in the 
second or third week in April. Get the best 
bulbs you can buy and plant 3 inches deep and 
6 inches apart, putting a little sharp sand| The early-flowering Rockfoils.— 
round each before you fill in the holes. No| These form a beautiful class of early spring 
more attention is necessary unless a dry time | flowers. S. luteo-purpurea, the hybrid between 
. sets in when the foliage is half-grown, and then | S. media and 8. aretioides, is a gem too little 

the bed should be well watered occasionally. | seen in gardens. Such a plant should be seen 

From about midsummer onwards till Septem- | not only in the rock garden, but in pans in the 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
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the blooms. On the other hand, heat 
}more or less a necessity for plants otherwise 
propagated, and, indeed, is applied in part to do 
‘the work that would have been much better 
‘accomplished by solar heat in the garden in 
summer. | 


Sowing annuals.—With the advent of 
April, annuals that are to be sown out-of-doors 
in the places they are to occupy through the 
‘summer months may soon be put in, and if a 
» good and long-sustained blooming season is 
required they must have a fairly good piece of 
ground. In the matter of Mignonette, for 

instance, we are sometimes apt to think that 
| any odd corner will do for it, forgetting that 
_ when it is sown in pots care is always taken to 

provide a firm and suitable compost. Sown 
' thinly and thinned to 1 foot each way, the seed- 

lings quickly make strong plants and throw fine 
heads of bloom. All annuals pay for hard thin- 
ning; in fact, if crowded up together the 





flowering season is soon over. If the better 
class annuals, as Asters, Zinnias, Stocks, Phlox 
Drummondi, etc., that were sown some time 
back in gentle warmth are likely to get too thick 
before they can be planted out, some may be 
lifted carefully ee transferred to boxes. 
Annuals intended solely for cutting may be 
sown in rows on some well-prepared border, as 
thus they can be kept clean so much more easily 
than when sown broadcast. A sharp watch 
must be kept on Sweet Peas that were sown in 
the open; they are now just about coming 
through, and will attract the attention of birds 
if they are not covered in some way until they 
are well above ground. An early mulching of 
half-rotten manure will soon be advisable for 
| these if hot days and drying winds are likely to 
continue. 


Blood Root (Sanguinaria canadensis).— 
This singular and pretty plant, which takes its 
' name from the bright-red colour of its tuberous 
roots, has creeping root-stocks, which send 
up kidney-shaped glaucous leaves some 6 inches 
high. The flowers, not unlike those of a fully 








: and, if drought is experienced, give a good | expanded Crocus, and produced singly on stems 
deluge of water once a week in the evening. | as high as the leaves, are each 1 inch across, 
||For such plants heat is unnecessary to pane white, with a tassel of yellow stamens. They 
ecomes | appear in spring, and when in a good-sized tuft 
a very pretty effect is produced. The leaves 
unfold later in the season. The variety grandi- 
flora has larger blossoms than the type. It 
grows well in any border, but planted here and 
there under the branches of deciduous trees on 
lawns it soon spreads about, and without any 
attention becomes a charming naturalised plant. 
It prefers a rather moist soil. It may be 
increased in autumn by division, but the fleshy 
stems must not be kept very long out of the 
ground, 


One of the best-known of these is C. capense 
syn. C. longifolium. It is one of the hardiest, 
growing from 2 feet to 3 feet high, flowering 
late in summer, and bearing the large funnel- 
shaped pink blooms in umbels of ten or fifteen 
onastout stem. At least two of the Crinums 





Crinum capense. From a photograph by Miss A. Newcome, Bury St. Edmunds, 
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CYCLAMENS. 


THERE are some plants that possess foliage 80 
attractive that until their first flowers are open 
one may use them for decoration to a small 
extent, and Cyclamens are amongst the number. 
They have the advantage cf being compact, and 
do not take up very much room, are not difficult 
to grow, and therefore plants suited to the 
small houses of amateurs, who generally have 
little room to spare. For a couple of dozen, 
space may be found on the front staging of a 
house, and, fom the time the plants commence 
to bloom until they finish, many hundreds of 
blossoms will result. The flowering season of 
plants is often the time when orders are booked, 
mental or otherwise, for another year, and as 
the Cyclamen is now in its greatest beauty, 
these notes are written so that some maybe who 
look upon them as ‘‘ needing much and giving 
little,’ may know that they are really the 
easiest and showiest of small greenhouse sub- 
jects. 

There are few plants that give a greater 
return for the outlay, as from a packet of seed 
costing not more than half-a-crown it is pos- 
sible to raise quite a good batch of plants that, 
from October to March, shall be a source of 
pleasure and profit. In speaking of Cyclamens 
being compact, Iam aware that one can grow 
them on in 7-inch or 8-inch pots and can have 
correspondingly good results, upwards of a 
hundred flowers out at the same time; but 
grown in 44-inch and 6-inch pots, handy sizes 
for the amateur, they yield a considerable 
amount of bloom, A good many admirers of 
them fail to bloom them the first season, owing 
to their not sowing the seed early enough ; those 
who wish for gay houses next winter should, 
without delay, purchase seed and sow. Cycla- 
men seed is sometimes a long time in germinat- 
ing. I have seen pans where only one or two 
have appeared for atime, and days have elapsed 
before others showed themselves ; but in the 
end they come. Sew in shallow pans, first 
cleaning them, and supplying sufficient drain- 
age material, The compost should consist of 
finely-sifted loam and leaf-mould, the roughest 
in the bottom of the pan, filling up with the 
finest. Add sand to keep it porous. Press all 
down firmly, place each seed in its hole sepa- 
rately, cover with soil, and again press the 
surface, watering with a fine rose. Place 
the pan on a hot-bed, or near the stove, 
maintaining a humid atmosphere, covering 
the pan partly with a sheet of glass. 
When the seedlings are large enough to shift 
let them be very carefully got out of the pan 
into small pots, disturbing the roots as little as 
possible. Some growers recommend a single 
seed being sown in a pot, and so avoid having 
to remove the seedlings so early, and thus run 
the risk of checking them in their early career. 
The only real difficulty about such a plan is 
that often soil in small pots quickly dries up, 
and it is not so convenient to find room for a 
number of pots on a hot-bed as one can a pan or 
two. From experience I think the advantages 
of sowing separately in pots are trifling, and if 
the seedlings are carefully lifted with the neces- 
sary material to hand and potted straight away 
there need not be any check. The plants 
should not be kept in their first pots too long, 
but as soon as it is seen they are ready for 





HARDY CRINUMS. 








are quite hardy—viz., C. Moorei and the one 
illustrated (C. capense)—while a hybrid named 
C. Powelli ranks amongst the most ornamental 
of hardy bulbous plants. Few plants repay 
better for a sheltered, warm position and deep 
rich soil, with abundance of water in the sum- 
mer. In very cold situations a little pile of 
leaves may be placed over the bulbs, the tops of 
which should not be less than 8 inches below the 
surface. Plants often produce successional 
spikes, and a colony of Crinums is rarely out of 
bloom from July to November, being particu- 
larly beautiful in the early autumn. 





pe As many o the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘*GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘© SrovE AND GREENHOUSE Puants” or ‘‘ THE 


Eneuish FLowER GARDEN” to the sender of 


the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week's sssue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 






moving, shift on, and April should find them in 


21-inch pots. Use loam and leaf-soil again, but 


three parts to one of the latter, still remember- 
ing the sand. Care should be taken now to 
leave the centre of the corm quite clear, and not 
bury it with soil—a mistake often made by the 
amateur, and which sometimes ends in its 
premature decay. This last potting also must 
not be deferred too long, and when the strong, 
wiry-looking roots begin to show round the base 
of the corms it is time the next-sized pots were 
being prepared for them. Up to now they will 
need to be kept in the greenhouse near the 
light, but towards the end of May removal to 
frames out-of-doors is desirable. Probably 
before this can be carried out green-fly has paid 
a visit, but fumigation will soon exterminate 
it. In the frames let them stand on a cool 
material—coal-ashes or fibre—and the roomier 
the frame is the better, attending to ventilation 
and having some material ready to shade them 
from hot sun, which will quickly spoil the 
foliage. 

It is not unusual for flower-buds to appear 


rae. 
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position I have found is the best. 
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in July and August, but as they are not 
wanted then they must be pulled off, as if left 
they would only stop the plants developing 
fully. Amateurs often make mistakes in 
removing these premature flowers. The inex- 
perienced, scissors in hand, would speedily rid 











Crinum Moorei album (See page 89.) 


them of unnecessary growth, but to do it in 
this way invariably causes bleeding, and a 
decay of corms follows. Small as this matter 
may appear it is really important, and the one 
who is working for a house of Cyclamens in 
blossom in November and the succeeding 
months will take care not to cut flower-buds 
away insummer. Holding the corm with one 
hand, gently pull the flowers away, and so the 
danger of bleeding is lessened. Cyclamens like 
moisture at the roots, and through the syringe, 
a practice one may carry out with much advan- 
tage on summer evenings, and which will 
keep the plants healthy and prevent insects. 
In September it will be time to think about 
their place for flowering, and a stage fully 
exposed to the light, where no shelves over- 
hang, is the best. Ina house where the night 
temperature does not fall below 50 degs., there 
Cyclamens will blossom and supply a constant 
attraction for many weeks tocome. Stimulants 
may be given in the shape of guano or some 
other artificial manure. LEAHURST. 





THE POT CULTURE OF MIGNONETTE. 


E1rHer for summer or winter blooming in pots, 
much the same treatment is necessary. Pots 
for Mignonette need not be large; 5-inch or 
6-inch will be quite ample. Drainage must be 
looked after, and a few broken crocks and 
cinders will do all that is needed. The soil 
should consist of mellow loam and leaf-mould, 
with an addition of sand. The manner of 
sowing the seed often determines the ultimate 
success or otherwise of the plants, and one or 
at the most two seedlings should be left in a 
pot. Three or four seeds at the outset should 
be sown, the two best seedlings being selected. 
Transplanting seedlings from boxes to pots is 
not to be recommended, as the injury to 
the roots by removal is such as to impede 
their progress, and failure has often to be 
recorded from the practice. Mignonette, to be 
well-grown so as to furnish stiff, healthy-looking 
plants, must be brought on gradually and 
under cool conditions. Any attempt at forcing 
plants into bloom is not likely to end satisfac- 
torily, and so treated they will be thin and 
stunted in growth, and the flowers correspond- 
ingly weak. No half-hardy annual, whether 
grown for summer or winter blooming, is 
more appreciated, for it gives a prodi- 
gality of blossoms. A cold-frame is the 
best place for the pots, where air can be 
admitted freely, and where the sun will not 
have too much action upon them, and a west 
Plants in 
pots, when 3 inches or 4 inches in height, will 
often show signs of bud formation ; these should 
at once be stopped, and, for a time at least, 
growth encouraged. It will be time enough to 
permit of flowering later, when the lateral 
growths give evidence of this, as then the 
plants may be removed to the house. 

The flowers will be much improved by a use 
of stimulants, and if given sparingly once or 
twice a week benefit will be derived. Cow- 
manure, diluted with water until it becomes 
pale-looking, has proved useful, When plants 
are wanted in bloom quickly the temptation is 





to give them an overdose, but Mignonette will 
admit of no such treatment, as to attempt it 
frequently results in a speedy drooping and 
failure. Mignonette during the winter months 
is not met with so often as one would expect, 
considering how few are its requirements, and 
sometimes plants that are seen in bloom are so 
poor and lack vitality as to almost lead one to 
suppose that they have been dug up from the 
borders in the autumn, where, partly shaded 
by other plants, they have not had a fair 
chance. I find that seed sown in the middle of 
July and kept in frames until about the end of 
September provides a number of bushy plants 
that, as soon as they are introduced into heat, 
commence to bloom right away, and furnish 
many sweet spikes up to March and April. 
When I say that the pots are kept in the frames, 
I mean that they are placed there, but the 
lights are removed, as the best plants are those 
that are given the most room and air. The 
large-flowering sorts, like Pyramidal Bouquet, 
being of a branching habit, should have slender 
twigs placed round the pots to which the shoots 
can be tied, but the dwarf varieties need no 
such support, and for winter flowering they are, 
in my opinion, the best to grow. Machet is one 
of the dwarf sorts, has good foliage, and its 
flowers are remarkably sweet. Nana compacta 
multiflora is another dwarf compact variety, a 
most excellent sort for a pot, and its flowers are 
tinged with red. Miles’ Hybrid Spiral is well 
known, being largely grown both in borders 
and in pots. TOWNSMAN. 





STRIKING TREE CARNATIONS. 


Trosn Carnations known as Tree or Perpetual 
kinds, which flower during the winter and 
spring, are, by many growers, propagated 
during the present month. They may be rooted 
by layering in summer and grown on into flower- 
ing plants by spring, but the Tree Carnation, 
to be fully enjoyed, needs to be brought to this 
useful stage as early as possible. - By striking 
healthy cuttings now, good flowering plants of 
most kinds can be produced by the autumn. 
Some, however, are more free growing than 
others, and make larger plants in a given time. 
For instance, the old Belle Rose I have grown 
into quite large bushes, requiring 8-inch pots 
and light branches of Birch to support the 
wealth of flowering growth. Miss Jolliffe, 
though of less stature, would be equally satis- 
factory. In the short time between the present 
and the autumn there are some excellent pre- 
sent day kinds that would fail to produce a 
corresponding growth. 

What is needed for a successful ‘‘ strike” is 
good cuttings, suitable soil, a nice warm tem- 
perature, and a frame to placethem in. Sturdy 
side shoots, about 3 inches in length, pulled 
from the axils of the main stems, form the best 
cuttings without any preparation beyond the 
removal of the lower leaves. If these are not 
available, use tops, splitting the stem upward 
about + inch with a sharp knife. This increases 
the surface for a callus to form, and facilitates 
its progress. As far as possible insert them 
around the sides of the pots, as it is generally 
found that they do better and can be more 
easily separated when potting them later. Use 
plenty of silver-sand on the surface, and a blunt 
dibber to carry this down when pressed into 
the soil to form the base for the cutting to rest 
on. Loam of a light nature, leaf-mould, and 
Cocoa-fibre in equal parts will make a very 
good compost, with the addition of some coarse 
sand. Bottom heat obtained from the hot- 
water pipes is necessary, and a temperature of 
60 degs., or a little more, will be found advan- 
tageous. Water must be administered with 
caution, excess or deficiency may each be fatal, 
the former in particular. It will be observed 
by the advance in leaf growth when roots are 
forming, and this assured, expose the cuttings 
gradually to the air of the house, and before 
the roots advance much pot’ them singly into 
pots of small size. It is necessary to attend 
to this, their first potting, early, because the 
roots are very brittle and are easily separated 
at the callus, an accident it is important to 
avoid as far as possible. Towards this end it 
must be said, too, that much care is necessary 
when repotting newly rooted cuttings. 

Those desirous of growing winter flowering 
kinds, and who have no stock from which to pro- 
pagate, may raise seedlings at the present time 








with comparative ease if a temperature is 
available of from 50 degs. to 60 degs. From a 
good strain of seed some very good kinds may 
often be had, but the unfortunate part of seed- 
raising is the percentage one gets of singles. 
Even singles are useful, for in the employment / 
of the flowers in vases, or as coat flowers, | 
nothing suits so well as their own foliage, and 
the singles can be used with a free hand, and 
thus save the better ones. A similar soil to that’ 
advised for cuttings would do for seed-sowing, | 
and a square of glass darkened with paper may 

be used as a cover to the seed-pan or pot until 

the seedlings appear. The potting may advance 

both for cuttings and seedlings as growth of 
root and top requires it, employing a greater 

proportion of turfy loam and a small addition 

of horse or cow-manure and alittle soot and 

artificial plant-manure in the soil. The artificial 

manure will quicken the growth materially 

if used with judgment. A cooler tempera- 

ture, or that of the greenhouse, suffices later, 

and a shelf is the best position as soon as the 

plants are safely rooted and potted. They 

need to be grown sturdy from the commence- 

ment and pinched occasionally to induce a free 

branching and dwarf habit of growth. A light 

overhead sprinkling in hot weather is beneficial, 

so is a slight shade when standing in frames in 

summer. If their growth is good, exposure in 

the opén consolidates the growth and induces 

early flowering. ce W.S. 





NOTES AND: REPLIES. 


Brugmansia failing.—t have a large Brugmansia 
ina big tub ina greenhouse leading out of room, tempera- 
ture through the winter kept as near 60 degs. as possible. 
I gave it no water through November, December, and part 
of January, and then began gradually, until now I am 
giving a large can, 2} gallons, tepid, about once in five 
days. It always has a tendency to lose its leaves in the 
spring—they turn yellow at all sizes and drop off. It is 
full of buds, and some of these also drop, though neither 
these nor leaves have done so quite as badly as last year. 











Crinum Powelli. (See page 89.) 


I ventilate by a top window, but do not give much air yet 
Can you tell me what is wrong with it? Also, will you tel 
me, if possible, the kind of Brugmansia ?7—Mrs, CouNSsELL 

[Brugmansias are most satisfactory whe1 
treated much as Fuchsias are—that is to say 
wiotered in a structure with a minimum tem 
perature of about 45 degs., and kept dry at tha 
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season. Under such conditions they become 
quite dormant, and on the return of spring, 
with the rise in the temperature and more water 
at the roots, they push forth new leaves and 
later on flowers. The reason of your plant 
behaving as detailed is in all probability owing | 
to the fact that in a temperature of 60 degs. or 
thereabouts the leaves are retained throughout 
the winter, and, with the return of spring, 
many of them drop, while in a cooler structure 
they would have fallen some time previously. 
Again, with the house in which it is growing 
kept close and warmer than the Brugmansia 
requires, even the new leaves will have but 
little substance, and, consequently, as the sun 
gains power some of them .are very likely to 
turn yellow and ultimately drop. We should 
say your specimen is Brugmansia Knighti. ] 


Freesias not blooming.—The note in a recent 
number reminds me to ask whether Freesia bulbs produce 
less blcom by growing them year after year ? After the 
plants die down I select the best bulbs and force them the 
following season. The green leaves look very healthy, but 
the amount of bloom is insignificant. I am told that I 
must buy fresh bulbs, as they usually give less and less 
bloom.—H H. 





[Freesia bulbs do not produce less bloom when 
grown year after year, pro- 
vided they are well grown 
and not left to themselves, 
perhaps to suffer from want of 
water directly the flowers are 
past. When the blooms are 
over the plants must be 
watered as before, even giving 
a little weak manure-water 
occasionally, as was done pre- 
vious to flowering. Keep this 
up till the leaves commence to 
turn yellow and show signs of 
dying off, when the water 
supply must be lessened, and 
directly they are quite dor- 
mant discontinued altogether. 
This will result in heavy, well 
ripened bulbs, which can be 
depended upon to give satisfac- 
tion when placed under favour- ~ 
able conditions. The note 
referred to will give additional 
information in the matter. 
Imported Freesia bulbs are 
sold so cheaply that in order 
to save themselves further 
trouble many throw them away 
when they have done flowering 
and purchase again the next 
season ; but this need not be 
done if the plants are carefully 
attended to. ] 


Coelogyne corrugata. 
—I have grown this kind in 
large hanging-baskets during 
the past 12 years, and the 
plants have bloomed every year 
more or lessfreely. My plants 
(three large ones) are growing ‘ 
in wooden hanging - baskets, 

2 feet. each way and about 
6 inches deep. The soil I grow 
them in is a mixture of 
fibrous peat, charcoal, 


Sphagnum Moss every year to keep the moisture 
in them, as this acts as a sponge to hold the 
My rule is not to disturb them so long 
as the compost they are growing in remains 
good and the plants healthy. These plants are 
grown in a plant stove, and hang from 2 feet 
to 3 feet from the glass near the ventilators, the 
In the hot weather a 
little summer cloud is thrown over the glass 
The temperature often is very high, 
but then the plants get an abundance of air, 
being just under the ventilators, which ripens 
All through the growing season 
they receive abundance of water by soaking 
I keep them somewhat dry in winter. 
In November and December I am repaid with a 
I lost almost all the 


bloom one year by the attendant not giving 


water. 


house being a lean-to. 


outside. 


the bulbs. 
them. 
large number of blooms. 


sufficient water in summer.—J. Crook. 


Hardy Azaleas forced.—Immense num- 
bers of the Chinese Azalea mollis or sinensis are 
forced in this country, for besides those supplied 
by our own nurserymen very large quantities 
reach here from the Continent during the 
So generally 
is this Azalea in its different forms used for 
forcing, that the merits of those varieties to 


autumn and early winter months. 


which the collective title of Ghent Azaleas is 
applied are nowadays generally overlooked, 
though they are perfectly distinct and supply a 
much wider range of colour than is to be found 
in A. mollis. As A. mollis flowers naturally 
somewhat earlier than the Ghent Azaleas, this 
same feature is to be observed when they are 
forced, but the difference between them in this 
respect is not so great. Good-sized bushes of 
these Ghent Azaleas form grand objects in the 
conservatory during the early spring~months 
before their relatives in the open ground have 
thrown off their winter garb. In these varie- 
ties the colour ranges from white to bright 
scarlet, through all the intermediate tints of 
yellow, orange, salmon, and orange-scarlet, as 
well as various shades of pink. Though the 
flowers are not so large as those of A. mollis, 
they are not the less pleasing ; indeed, the 
Honeysuckle-like blossoms of some of them 
would to many prove more attractive than the 
larger flowers of the other. The fragrance, too, 
of the blossoms when under glass is especially 
noticeable and by no means overpowering. The 
forcing of these Azaleas is very simple, as, 


Rose Viscountess Folkestone. 


and sand, with fresh | owing to their dense mass of fine roots, they | the 
can be lifted in the autumn with scarcely any 
check, and if carefully potted they may be 


brought on in the greenhouse as required. 


smaller pot, or two if possible. 


plants and better for the soil too. 


ive better results. 





rowth being chosen in both cases. 





are fit. 


advisable in a regular way, as it causes too much 
crowding for a time before there is space for 
the plants to have justice done them. For the 
first weeks after potting, a Peach-house or a 
vinery recently started will be good places for 
them, the moisture from the syringing being 
almost sufficient for a time. 





ROSHS. 


ROSE VISCOUNTESS FOLKESTONE 
(HYBRID TEA), 
Frew Roses have been received with so much 
favour as this beautiful creamy-pink variety. 
When introduced by Mr. Bennett in 1886 it was 
just the kind wanted, free-flowering, early and 
late, very fragrant, vigorous, and showy—in 
fact, quite an ideal garden Rose. Its blossoms 
expand very quickly, and although the buds 
are not very pretty they develop into massive 
flowers that appear at a distance like huge Tree- 
Ponies. Viscountess Folkestone is essentially 





From a photograph by Mrs. Martin, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 


Repotting Fuchsias.—Now is a very 
ood time to shake out and reduce the balls of 
old plants, repotting them at least into one size 
The plants if 
dust-dry at the roots should have a soaking in 
tepid water before being repotted. This will 
be found a deal better than giving much water 
immediately after potting, being better for the 
Do not be 
afraid to use the knife freely in pruning ; a few 
shoots the less, but these all the stronger, will 
Where there is the possi- 
bility of training plants upon the roof so as to 
overhang the pathway in any house, a most 
beautiful effect is produced. Plants suitable 
for this purpose should be chosen and pruned 
accordingly. Again, where there is room for 
Fuchsias as basket-plants, as in fairly lofty 
conservatories or greenhouses, they can thus be 
turned to good account, those of pendulous 
Cuttings 
should also be put in at once or as soon as they 
Plants started earlier are the best for 
taking stock, but otherwise early starting is not 


a garden Rose. Unless the season be a cool one 





serviceable in the exhibition tent. 


find a place in every garden. 


other Hybrid Teas. 


strong are shortened just a little. 
appearances, Bessie Brown is 


of the variety. Rosa, 
er eS 


smelling Privet. 
of this description is in the autumn. 


the Roses in pots. 





flower opens too quickly for it to be 
But planted 
singly, in groups, or in masses, as bushes, or as 
standards, it is superb, and a Rose that should 
I would strongly 
advocate moderation in pruning this and many 
Thin oat the shoots where 
crowded, especially in the centre of the plant, 
cut away any decayed wood and any that is soft 
and pithy, and the remaining growths that are 

Judging from 
a seedling of 
Viscountess Folkestone, and one hopes that 
there will be others introduced from the same 
source endowed with the well-known attributes 


Roses to replace Privet ( Bangor ).— 
There are many Roses and other shrubs suitable 
for such a hedge as you desire, and they 
certainly would be more useful than the evil- 
The best time to plant hedges 
If you 
wish to do the work now you should procure 
Many nurserymen k<ep in 
stock Roses in pots suitable for late planting. 
You could plunge them into the soil just as they 
are now, and then finally plant in autumn, but 


at 
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they could be turned out of their pots at once 
if preferred. The hybrid Sweet Briers make a 
beautiful hedge of fragrant foliage and brilliant 
blossom. Crimson Rambler is also good if not 
too vigorous for your purpose. A few posts set 
in the ground about 6 feet apart, and some 
wires stretched between, make the best and 
most permanent support to such a_ hedge. 
Supposing you do not desire the hedge to grow 
taller than from 4 feet to 5 feet, you would 
find the recent novelty Gruss au Teplitz 
splendid. It is a most brilliant Rose and very 
perpetual. The China or Monthly Roses are 
also much used for hedges, also the strong, 
erect-growing Hybrid Perpetuals of the Ulrich 
Brunner type. This is a very suitable month to 
plant evergreen shrubs, and nothing looks 
much better as a hedge than the common Holly. 
Faster-growing evergreens are Cupressus Law- 
soniana, Thuja Lobbii, common Yew, and 
Osmanthus ilicifolius. Any of these may be 
planted now with much success. One good 
watering at the root should suffice if the 
ground is mulched afterwards with some short 
litter, but the plants appreciate a sprinkling 
overhead every morning and evening for a week 
or two. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


INDOOR PLANTS IN SMALL POTS. 


Wuere plants are kept permanently in the 
dwelling house, they will, of course, consist 
principally of subjects grown for the sake of 
their foliage, and among them the different 
Palms predominate, though second to no other 
plant for such a purpose is the universally 
cultivated Aspidistra. Plants that are kept 
indoors are often in a far from satisfactory 
condition, and in many cases it arises from the 
pots being too large. Where the treatment of 
plants is but little understood there is a great 
tendency to overwater them, and, consequently, 
when the pots are small and therefore full of 
roots, there is far less probability of causing 
mischief by an overdose of water than would be 
the case if the plants were in larger pots and a 
greater quantity of soil around the roots. It is 
surprising what fine Palms can be grown in 
quite small pots if they are not allowed to 
suffer from want of water and are assisted by 
an occasional dose of some stimulant. There 
are now so many concentrated manures that can 
be used indoors without any unpleasant effects, 
all of which are very good if applied according 
to the instructions. In using any of these 
manures for the first time care should be 
taken not to overdo it, as it is far better to give 
two small doses than an excessive one. A little 
stimulant about once a month during the grow- 
ing season will suffice to keep such plants as 
are above indicated in good condition. A fruit- 
ful source of ill-health in the case of plants that 
are kept in a dwelling house is that they are a 
good deal exposed to draughts, and are con- 
sequently subject to extremes both of temper- 
ature and water; for, while an excess of this 
latter must be guarded against (and the use of 
small pots does this effectually), if fine foliaged 
plants are once allowed to get dry they are 
often irreparably injured. That annual repot- 
ting is by no means necessary in order to 
maintain indoor plants in good health is shown 
by an Aspidistra that I have kept in a sitting- 
room in a smoky district for seven years, 
during which time it has been repotted but 
twice, and it is now a splendid specimen in 
cobust health. True, the watering during that 
period has been carefully done and the plant 
assisted with an occasional stimulant, while the 
foliage is always kept clean—another very 
important item. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


PLANTS IN POTS.—These should now consist of 
bulbous plants to a large extent, so as to avoid 
using those of a more permanent character, 
many of which may probably have been potted 
this spring. These latter ought to have as long 
a time as possible to re-establish themselves 
before being again taken out of their growing 
quarters. Daffodils will still serve well as pot- 
plants for vases. One of the best at this season 
without forcing is bicolor Horsfieldi ; it is one 
of the very best of all. Omission ought not to 
be made of the Jonquils, of which section the 


is not easily beaten. 
is excellent also ; ‘this can be had in a diversity 


P. denticulata, 
capital pot plants at this season of the year. 


lightest. 





single sweet-scented and the large single Cam- 
pernelle are the best. Of these we prefer the 
latter ; it is not so powerfully fragrant, whilst 
of the two it possesses greater freedom in 
flowering. Lachenalias should be used freely, 
also Tulips and Freesias. Just at this season 
the Amaryllises are in their full beauty. These, 
as decorative plants, are unsurpassed in their 
way; in fact, there is nothing to approach 
them. These it is possible always to have in 
proportionately small pots, so that they are 
more serviceable, whilst any possible injury is 
reduced to quite a minimum. Lilies of the 
Valley in clumps will now be at their best, 
being far better in every way than single crowns 
thus late in the season. 

Turning to other serviceable and seasonable 
pot plants, note should be made of such as 
Primula obconica, which for its simple beauty 
Primula Sieboldi in pots 


Then there are such as P. erosa and 
as well as P. japonica—all 


of colours. 


During the earlier part of the year the forms of 
P. sinensis may have been used freely. To dis- 


pense with these now and take to the species 
already enumerated will afford a welcome change 


in every way. Cyclamens, whilst still fresh 
enough, ought to be made the most of. Cine- 


rarias a3 indoor pot plants are not the very best 
or the most satisfactory plants to choose. 
arid atmosphere of a room with a fire does not 


The 


suit them, nor does a position at all dark. In 


the conservatory they will do far better service. 
Small stocky plants of the white Arum, or of 
either of the yellow forms, make a very suitable 


material for indoor decoration; the white 


variety will stand out well in relief against a 
dark background, in the darkest part of aroom, 


or in entrance halls, which are not often of the 
Lilium MHarrisi would answer the 


same purpose. It is not advisable to have 


recourse to small plants of Indian Azaleas yet 
in rooms ; the fact of their having been forced 
into flower tells against their keeping properties, 


hence it is better to reserve them for the more 
congenial atmosphere of a conservatory. 





Planting window boxes.—If materials 


for flower boxes were provided early in the 


season they will now soon be ready for plant- 


ing, and the boxes may get a start in any late 


vinery or Peach-house for a few weeks until the 


weather permits of their being transferred to 


cold frames. Climbing plants in such boxes 


that are destined to cover trellis-work or balus- 


trades should be staked and kept clear of their 
fellows and of other inmates of the boxes ; it is 
an almost hopeless: task to attempt the disen- 
tanglement of such things as the Canary Creeper 
or the Japanese Hop. I have given up both 
these in favour of Cobzea scandens, which 
invariably does well, and, growing quickly, 
soon covers a large area. There are no better 
back-row plants than Fuchsias, and nice young 
stuff turned out from 3-inch pots will soon 
furnish this part of the boxes. Preference 
should be given to varieties of compact, bushy 
habit and free-flowering. Good front row trail- 
ing plants are Ball of Fire and Clibran’s Gem 
Tropxolums, the white and blue trailing Cam- 
panulas, the old-fashioned Maurandya Barclay- 
ana, and the variegated Mesembryanthemum. 
Given a free-flowering vigorous strain of 
Petunias, they are charming plants for window 
boxes. —B. 





Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Since the 
introduction of the tuberous Begonias the her- 
baceous Calceolarias have been somewhat 
neglected, yet they well deserve to receive more 
attention, as they come into flower early in the 
season, and make a very effective display in the 
cool conservatory. For some purposes they are 
not so serviceable as many flowering plants, 
owing to their being so easily damaged in 
moving them about. Yet they have other 
advantages, one being that they may be grown 
on without the aid of much artificial heat ; they 
will even stand some frost, but it is better to 
keep the temperature just above freezing point. 
Provided this is done, the cooler they can be 
kept the better. Calceolarias thrive best where 
they can stand on a cool, moist bottom and 
have plenty of surface air without getting a dry 
draught through them. They should be potted 
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in a compost of loam, leaf-mould, and well- 
rotted manure ; the compost should be used in 
a rough state and not pressed too firmly. 
Throughout the winter they should have all the 
light available and plenty of air at all times 
when the thermometer stands above freezing 
point. With careful attention to the watering 
they will make healthy foliage and short stocky 
plants. Green-fly is their greatest enemy. 
A little warmth will not only weaken the plants, 
but will encourage the spread of this pest, 
which can only be kept in check by fumigating 
at frequent intervals. For early spring flower- 
ing the seed may be sown early in July. A 
frame or hand-glass under a north wall is the 
best place for raising the seed, and also for 
growing on the young plants. Later on when 
the sun is less powerful the plants will be all 
the better in a more exposed position. 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


INSECTICIDES VERSUS FUMIGATING 
FOR CLEANING PLANTS. 


How often does one see a nice plant of Pelar- 
gonium, Cineraria, or Carnation in a mixed 
collection of things in an amateur’s window or 
greenhouse covered with fly! The first question 
that the owner asks is, how am I to kill this? 
This question is not easy to answer if it has to 
be done by fumigating. For years I have been 
observing the results both from fumigating, 
dipping, or syringing with insecticides, and I 
have to regard the latter as the more effective, 
and had I to choose one out of the two, I should 
decide in favour of insecticides. There are 
those who think fumigating cannot be done 
without in any garden, but I can show that it 
can, provided the grower uses these washes in a 
proper way and at the right time. I know an 
old experienced man having charge of a large 
garden in Somerset who did not use any 
fumigating material for three years, and I 
am not sure he does now, and he grows 
most things generally found in a garden. I 
had a foreman who did not fumigate the 
houses or pits for two years, and I never 
have had the things so clean as_ then. 
Some may ask how he kept the insects down. 
His idea was, prevention is better than cure, 
and when he had the slightest idea that fly, etc., 
was coming, he either sprayed over the whole 
plant or house of plants early in the morning or 
at the after part of the day. For such things 
as Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, etc., he had a large 
bucket or tub with some wash in it as warm as 
it could be used safely. In this he plunged the 
whole plant. Cucumbers were spray<d over 
with a weak solution. Peach-trees received the 
same treatment, making sure to wet both sides 
of the leaves and the tips of the shoots. In 
bygone years the greatest obstacle to using 
insecticides freely was their price, but thanks 
to the reduction in price this does not now 
hold good. Some may say soft-soap is cheap. 
It is, but if this is used care must be exercised 
as to its strength. I once had a lot of Tea 
Roses spoiled by a young man using it too 
strong. For the last three years I have used 
Abol principally. I find Abol cheap, clean, and 


easily applied. Having acan of it by you and the’ 


measure, any quantity can be made with a 
little hot water- J. Crook, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Grub in bark of Cherry-tree.—I enclose a 
grub and specimen of injured bark, and shall be much 
obliged if you will kindly name the grub and give remedies 
or preventives? Seeing that several Cherry-trees had 
large swellings where the branches die about a foot from 
the ground, and that a dirty, gummy ooze was exuding, I 
cut two or three of the swellings open and found grubs 


like the enclosed in each of them. The disease seemsvery | 


common. In very bad cases the bark is cracked and open. 
On the smaller branches of the same trees (on wall) there 
are swellings as large as a hen’s egg, where the branch is 
only as thick as one’s finger. Is this the same thing in an 
earlier stage ?—A. E. Bor. 

[The grubs, or rather caterpillars, that are 
attacking the bark of your Cherry-trees are 
those of a small moth, one of the Tortricidiz 
(Semasia woeberiana). Though they no doubt 
disfigure the leaves, it is not considered that 
they really injure them. Lay some old sacks 
round the root of the tree, and scrape off the 
attacked parts and burn them. As to the 
swellings on the smaller branches, I do not 
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think they can be formed by the same insect, 
but it is difficult to say without seeing one. If 
you would kindly send one up I should be 
pleased to tell you what I can about it.— 
G. S. 8.] 

Bordeaux-mixture.—Will you kindly tell me if 
the Bordeaux-mixture made of sulphate of copper and 
lime will keep good, and for how long? I wish to spray 
white Lilies and Christmas Roses during the summer, and 
| ee it up every fortnight would be troublesome.— 


[Bordeaux-mixture should not be kept long 
after it is made, as the lime which prevents the 
sulphate of copper from injuring the leaves of 
the plants by being mixed with water gradually 
loses its virtue, and the mixture would injure 
the foliage if applied to it. It should not be 
kept more than a week. To cave trouble, how- 
ever, the sulphate of copper may be dissolved 
and kept indefinitely, and the solution of lime 
added when required. You might make a very 
strong solution of sulphate of copper, noting 
carefully the exact proportions, and keep it in 
a bottle or can, and then dilute a portion until 
it is of the right strength before you add the 
lime, but always be careful that the lime is 
fresh. —G. 8. 8.] 


Nitrate of soda.—I shall be obliged if you will 
state in your valuable paper what strength of nitrate of 
soda in water will kill slugs, and also what strength it is 
safe to use for watering Roses and other plants as a 
manure ?—W, YvILL. 

[I cannot say positively of what strength a 
solution of nitrate of soda should be to kill 
slugs, but I expect one part of the nitrate to 
three or four parts of water would do so, and 
perhaps a considerably weaker solution would 
also. It would be very easy a little later, when 
the slugs leave their winter quarters, to find out 
by experiment. You must not, however, allow 
a strong solution to wet the leaves of plants, as 
it would be certain to injure them. For use as 
a manure | cwt. per acre or | lb. per 40 square 
yards is the right strength to use. It is best 
to sprinkle it on the soil and water it in lightly. 
A light dressing like the above is better applied 
several times than a heavy one once.—G. S. S.] 

Carnations and Pinks dying.—In the end of 
September I had a bed made for Carnations of leaf-mould 
and sandy soil, of which my garden consists. I had 
planted twelve Carnations and twelve Pinks which I 
bought from a good nursery. I have lost six Pinks and 
five Carnations, and cannot account for it, unless the 
worms enclosed have destroyed them. Kindly let me know 
the name of the worms and if you think they have 
destroyed the Carnations and Pinks, and, if so, what I can 
do to prevent it, as several of the others look very sickly? 
—RAMSEY. 

[The so-called worms that you sent are 
specimens of one of the centipedes (Geophilus 
longicornis). The centipedes are carnivorous 
creatures, and those you found at the roots of 
your Carnations and Pinks were probably 
feeding on some insects that were attacking 
them. At the same time, I must admit that 
this species has often been found at the roots of 
plants under very suspicious circumstances, 
and I am by no means certain that they always 
confine themselves to animal food. However, 
I do not destroy them in my own garden. I 
should carefully examine the roots of those 
plants that you say look sickly, and see if 
there be any insects injuring them.—G. S. S.] 

Ants in flower borders —Will you kindly tell me 
how to get rid of ants in flower borders, etc.? They seem 
to get round the roots of the plants and cause them to die, 
and are a source of great trouble.—E. J. AMMONDs. 

{Ants are difficult insects to destroy in a 
flower border. As far as I know, there are 
only two ways of doing so—by taking up the 
plants whose roots the ants are infesting and 
destroying the nests, or by trapping them. 
The former is by far the more efficacious. In 
all probability you will find that the plants 
at whose roots the nest is made are attacked by 
one of the root-feeding aphides, and that the 
ants have merely made their nests in this 
position so as to easily obtain the sweet 
material secreted by the aphides. As soon as 
the plant is removed the nest can be destroyed 
by pouring boiling water into it. The roots of 
the plant should be carefully cleansed so that 
none of the aphides remain on it before it is 
replanted. To trap them, take a good sized 
flower-pot, close the hole at the bottom, half 
fill it with dry leaves, and then turn it bottom 
upwards on the ground close to the nest ; then 
keep the soil round, and particularly that over 
the nest, as wet as possible, so that the ants 
may be driven to take shelter in the pot, to 
which they will in due course transfer their 


nest. Leave the pot unmoved for a fortnight, 
and you will then probably find the entire nest 
init. Empty it into a pail of boiling water, 
and the business is completed. Large numbers 
of ants may be trapped with saucers of treacle 
and water, or beer and sugar, bones with a 
small amount of meat left on them, or sponges 
soaked in treacle. These traps should have 
pieces of string tied to them, so that when 
covered with ants they may be dipped into 
boiling water. It is very difficult to destroy 
all the inmates of a nest in this way. Watering 
the border with anything that would kill the 
ants would be sure to injure the plants.— 
G. S. 8. 


FERNS, 


FERN-CLAD WALLS. 

(REPLY! TOMSX EY’) 
To no better purpose can Ferns and Mosses be 
put than clothing the naked back walls of 
Ferneries, plant stoves, intermediate houses, 
and conservatories. Not only is a well-furnished 
wall ornamental, but it is also very profitable, 
a never-ending supply of well-matured Fern 











Part of a wall covered with Ferns and other plants. 


fronds being obtained from such sources. There 
are various methods of doing this. Cork 
pockets may be used, or earthenware pots made 
for hanging against the walls answer the 
purpose. Perhaps the best way is to cover the 
surface of the wall with rough peat and other 
soil, fixing it up with wire netting. Into this 
small pieces of Adiantum cuneatum and other 
Maidenhair Ferns, Nephrolepis exaltata, and 
Begonia Rex may be planted. In making a 
selection of suitable kinds care must be taken 
that the smaller and choicer sorts are not placed 
where they will be smothered by the more 
vigorous-growing sorts. All the Maidenhair 
Ferns seem to thrive under this treatment, the 
plants increasing rapidly in size, the fronds 
numerous and large and better seasoned than is 
the case with those cut from less ¢xposed 
plants. 

One of the greatest difficulties to be con- 
tended with in the wall culture of Ferns lies in 
the fact that they must be kept well supplied 
with water. A very good plan to do this is to 
have a freely perforated lead pipe run along the 
top of the wall, connecting this with a water 
supply, all that is then necessary being to turn 
a tap and let the water trickle down through 
the soil, 


RAISING FERNS. 


THE springtime is undoubtedly the best season 
for raising seedlings, as there is then less risk of 
losing the young plants from damping off while 
in the seed-pots, besides which they have time 
to get well established before the following 
winter. To succeed in raising Fern spores, it is 
of the first importance that the spores should be 
collected at the proper time, for Ferns are much 
like other plants in respect to shedding their 
spores as soon as ripened. Even with some of 
the most prolific Ferns it is only when the 
fertile fronds are taken at the right moment 
that really good crops can be secured. Fern 
spores collected in the autumn are generally 
more reliable than those taken during the 
winter or early spring. Those grown in a 
rather drier atmosphere than is usually recom- 
mended are most reliable. In collecting spores 
of the slow-growing and choice sorts, it is 
necessary to be careful that the plants from 
which they are taken have not been growing in 
close proximity to such as Nephrodium molle, 
Pteris tremula, and P. cretica. 

Compost FOR SOWING.—Before preparing pots 
or pans for sowing spores the soil should be 
thoroughly cleansed from worms and other 
insects. Many growers go to some trouble in 
preparing a mixed compost, but this is quite 
unnecessary. Some good loam pressed firmly in 
the pots, and a sprinkling of sand, crocks, and 
charcoal over the surface are quite equal to the 
best preparation that can be made. The crocks 
and charcoal should be pounded up fine. If the 
pots are well soaked in water before the spores 
are sown very little watering will be necessary, 
and in no case should the surface be watered. 
The seed-pots need not occupy valuable space. 
If covered with glass they may stand under the 
stage, provided light and warmth are sufficient. 
Although they should not be exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, it is quite necessary to 
give them the full benefit of all the light obtain- 
able. In sowing the spores it is better to sow 
thinly, for overcrowding is frequently the causs 
of failure. It is difficult to lay down any rule 
with regard to sowing, for in some instances 
where what appear to be good spores are very 
abundant poor results are obtained ; while with 
others, which produce spores sparingly, there is 
no difficulty in getting a good crop of seedlings. 
From Onychium auratum, which produces 
spores, or what appear to be good spores, in 
great abundance, it is rare to get a good batch 
of seedlings ; while in O. japonicum the spores 
are, apparently, very sparse, yet there is no 
difficulty in getting seedlings. 


Richardias.—As individual blossoms few 
flowers enjoy a greater popularity than do 
Richardias, otherwise known as Callas, their 
peerless white blooms finding a ready sale in 
our markets. Their beauty is such as to make 
them much in demand for church decoration ; 
the plants, too, when well grown, are noble, 
and are suitable for windows, tables, etc. A 
cool greenhouse is a convenient place in which 
to grow them, but in one where heat may be 
applied, then blossoms may be had from now 
until Easter without difficulty. They are 
accommodating plants, in so far that during 
the summer they may be turned out of pots and 
planted in the garden, where they will make 
growth and fit them for future service. Many, 
however, keep them in the house the year 
through, but growth is often weak and bloom 
poor, besides which they are less able to with- 
stand the attacks of greenfly. Placed out-of- 
doors this drawback is not experienced so 
much, and by September, when they should ke 
lifted, they will have made numerous off-shoots, 
which should be potted and grown on separately. 
Richardias delight in moisture—may be almost 
grown in water altogether where conveniences 
exist in greenhouses. The foliage should be 
kept in condition by occasionally syringing it. 
R. xthiopica is, perhaps, the best known of 
this interesting family of Cape bulbous plants. 
A comparatively new variety is to be found in 
R. Elliottiana Rossi, whose green leaves are 
speckled with brown, and differs somewhat 
from the other sort mentioned, as its blossoms 
rarely rise above the foliage ; «thiopica, on the 
other hand, throws its blooms well above its 
bright green foliage, and plants of this, in shel- 
tered quarters, winter out-of-doors without 
danger.—LEAHURST. 
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NOTES ON NECTARINES. 
DuRING the last few years a number of new 
Nectarines have been introduced, some of which 
are so good that they ought to find a place even 
+n the most select collections. Some of the 
older varieties, too, are, owing to their excellent 
all-round qualities, indispensable. I consider 
that old but little known variety, Hunt’s 
Tawny, one of the best varieties for forcing. It 
has a wonderful constitution, sets freely, and 
the flavour is juicy and rich. The colour exter- 
nally is dark bronze, the flesh being yellow. 
Cardinal, a new variety, is a grand forcer, 
though not hardy enough for growing outside. 
It ripens ten days in advance of Early Rivers, 
and succeeds well in pots. Early Rivers, also 
somewhat recently introduced, is a variety of 
great merit, the fruit being very large, bril- 
liantly coloured, and ripening two weeks before 
Lord Napier, which is saying a great deal for 
its earliness. This or Cardinal should be grown 
in every early house. Rivers’ Orange is one of 
the finest of yellow-fleshed Nectarines, and one 
of the very best either for forcing or growing in 
a cool-house. 1 have proved it to be excellent 
for pot culture. Ican strongly recommend this 
variety to amateurs. Lord Napier is a large, 
handsome, well-flavoured Nectarine, but it 
requires careful culture. If grown in a house 
having large panes of glass, and trained near 
the roof, it invariably scalds, unless the pre- 
caution to shade the house is taken, I used to 
grow it very successfully on an outside wall in 
south Notts. Elruge is still one of the most 
profitable, either for forcing, cool-house, or open- 
air culture. The fruit always sets and colours 
well, and is very juicy and refreshing. This 
variety must not be confounded with Stanwick 
Elruge, which is very apt to drop its fruit when 
stoning. Downton Improved deserves to be 
better known than it is at present. Few 
Nectarines are so reliable or of better quality, 
and when forced it ripens at about the same time 
as Lord Napier. It and Rivers’ Orange are two 
excellent varieties for amateurs. Violet Hative 
must be included in the list, it being Al either 
when grown under glass or on walls. Its colour 
too is very brilliant. Prince of Wales I can 
recommend for outside culture. I have seen it 
on a south wall fruiting heavily. Humboldt, a 
seedling from Pine-apple, is a large, deliciously 
flavoured, yellow-fleshed kind, and although a 
strong grower it generally bears well. Newton, 
a late Nectarine, is excellent in every way. A 
friend of mine had a tree in a cool-house facing 
east which bore regularly extra large mottled 
fruit of exquisite flavour. The tree is very 
hardy and the growth short-jointed. This is 
another good Nectarine for amateurs. Victoria 
is probably the richest flavoured of all late 
Nectarines, but it needs special culture to do it 
justice. A sunny position under glass and a 
slightly raised, well-drained border suit it best. 
C, 
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THINNING APPLE BLOSSOM. 


Ix the case of newly-planted, or even trees 
established three or four years, it is a decided 
advantage to thin the bloom-buds where the 
trees are heavily laden. It is not always those 
trees that have a superabundance of blossoms 
that carry the heaviest crop of fruit. Take, for 
instance, a three-year planted bush tree of any 
of the large fruiting kinds; no one having 
regard to the quality of the Apples would think 
of allowing the trees to carry more than two 
dozen fruits, and this would be an exceptionally 
heavy crop for these large kinds. Trees of this 
size will most likely have ten times that number 
of bloom-buds. The thinning of Apple blos- 
soms may appear to many a waste of time, not 
justified by results, but it is surprising what a 
quantity of bloom-buds can be rubbed off in an 
hour by simply giving each a sharp press with 
the forefinger in a downward direction. In 
thinning the buds take off those situated under 
the branches, and in such a position that the 
fruit would obtain but little sunlight, and con- 
sequently would be of poor colour. Aim at 
leaving the best placed fruit, and by removing 
some of the central buds on many clusters, and 
retaining some of those less forward, get two 
strings to your bow in the matter of securing @ 


crop of fruit, as seldom are all the blooms on 








the tree open at one time, and by making cer- 


tain of having the blooms expanded at various 


times, the blooms are more likely to escape 
wholesale destruction by one visitation of frost. 


In the case of trees planted last autumn, always 
remove all buds the first season, except in 
extreme cases of wishing to prove any particular, 


variety, and then leave only sufficient for the 
purpose. Newly-planted trees ought to be 


encouraged to make free growth the first year. 


Neyer allow standard-trained trees to fruit the 
first year. Remove all the flower-buds directly 


they are large enough to handle; the whole 
energy of the tree is thus concentrated into the 
growth of the branches and roots. 
3, tree becomes in the shortest possible space of 
time, the greater prospects are there of obtain- 
ing a full crop of fruit in years to come. 
owners of trees think they have made a poor 
bargain if the trees just planted do not give 
them a return the first season, but such persons 
do not reap the best reward after a series of 
years. 
sioned by the check given to the roots in 
replanting, cannot. be expected to reasonably 
give adequate returns both in wood and fruit ; 
one must suffer, and it is much better for the 
future prospects of the tree that the fruit crop 
should suffer. 


The larger 


Many 


Trees in their weakened state, occa- 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Vine eyes.—Eyes of Black Hamburgh, 


Foster’s Seedling, aud Buckland Sweetwater 
inserted at the beginning of February have 


sufficiently advanced to require a shift into 
44-inch pots. 
rendered porous by a free admixture of road 
grit or mortar refuse, and drain the pots well. 
The work completed, replunge the pots for 
about a fortnight, by which time the plants will 
be established, and a position near the roof 
glass free from actual bottom-heat will best 
conduce to a sturdy growth. 
moisten with water at a temperature of 90 degs., 
adopting the same rule at each successive water- 
ing until free growth is perceptible, as some- 
times at this particular stage the new growth 
hardens at the base and refuses to advance. 
Wet foliage at nightfall will also produce this 
evil. 


Use a sound calcareous loam, 


After potting, 


Figs on open wallg.—Where these 


received a winter covering of straw, Bracken, 
or mats, it may now be removed, and all unsup- 
ported growths of last year’s formation nailed to 
the wall or tied to older growths, according to 
the form of the tree. 
stock, any robust, short-jointed shoots at the 
base of the tree may be bent down and layered 
in fibrous loam and rough sand; in this they 


In order to increase the 


will readily root during the coming summer, and 
may in autumn be separated from the parent 


tree and potted up or planted elsewhere. In 
cases where the bottoms of the trees are 
becoming bare, several branches may be brought 
down and carried horizontally across the barren 


wood at distances of a foot from each other. 


The sap thus checked, a number of fresh growths 


will issue from the various joints, and in two 
seasons the deficiency may be made good. The 
surface - roots should receive attention by 


removing any stale soil, replacing with sound 


loam and crushed bones, to be followed by a 
mulch of fresh horse-droppings and a thorough 
watering where the trees occupy dry, hot 
corners. 

Treatment of Orange.—I have a small Orange- 
tree, but do not know how I should treat it now. Will 
you kindly give me a few cultural directions through 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, which I find invaluable? Should 
it have a top-dressing, and about what temperature should 
it be placed in? Also, can Lemon-trees be grown in pots 
in England the same as Oranges? I have been promised 
a few plants of ‘‘ Otaheite” Orange and *‘ Downy Myrtle.” 
Would next month be a good time to have them sent to 
me, or, if not, when would be the best time ?—GWENDOLIN 
CHESHYRE MOLYNEUX. 

[Whether your Orange needs repotting or 
top-dressing will depend to a great extent upon 
the condition it is now in, for when in a thriving 
state and the drainage good (an important item) 
it will keep in good health for years without 
being disturbed at the roots. Your plant very 
likely needs repotting, and yet at the same time 
does not require a larger pot, as it is by no 
means a vigorous-rooting subject. If such is 
the case, turn it out of the old pot, and remove 
as much of the soil as you can without disturb- 
ing the roots. When this is done choose a quite 
clean pot, of a size sufficient to allow of about 
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Conservatory.—Roses in pots which have 
been gently forced in a 


bed of leaves will be lovely no 
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Greenhouse annuals. — Sow Chinese 
‘Primulas, Cockscombs, Balsams. The feathery 
Celosias make neat specimens when well grown 

‘Most of the above may be started in a warm- 
frame,.and Cockscombs .and. Balsams may be 

eee on in the frame till some progress has 
been’ made. Browallia speciosa is a charming 
greenhouse annual. Though not an annual, Tra- 

chelium cceruleum makes a pretty blue-flowered 
|} pot plant, and lasts in bloom a long time in 
summer. ‘The principal thing to bear in mind is 

} not to leave the plants too long in the seed-pans, 

| Everything should be pricked offinto other pots 

‘or boxes as soon as they can be handled easily. 
Shade should be used at first till they are estab- 
lished in their new position, and they may be 
moved to cooler quarters, except Cockscombs, 
which will do better on a dung-bed near the 

| glass. Sow Cinerarias in May for early bloom- 

ing, and grow in cold-frames during summer, 
very freely ventilated. Place the pans ina par- 

ally-shaded spot. 

Orchard-house. — Disbud Peaches and 

actarines tentatively. Pinch the young shoots 

_Plums and Cherries when four or five perfect 

aves have been formed. Vapourise with nico- 
tine on the first appearance of green-fly. Keep 
the roots moist, and ‘mulch with rich compost. 

Thin the young fruit in good time, as there is no 
sense in leaving the fruit in a crowded state 
onger than to see which fruits are likely to take 

| the lead. Ventilate gradually as the tempera- 

ture rises ; syringe freely if the water is pure. 


Setting Melons.—Try to set enough fora 
crop at or about the same time, so that all may 
| swell together. If one gets too much of a lead 
| the others may fail to grow. What is termed 
| setting” is bringing the pollen of the male 

bloom into contact with the stigma of the female 
| blossom at the right time, when the two flowers 
| are in asuitable condition to operate upon—+.e:, 
| when the pollen is in a state of dust or powder 
and the female blossom fully expanded, and the 
organs of both blossoms dry. About 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon is the best time for the work. 
Stop the shoots two leaves beyond the fruits, 


| Thinning Grapes.—Do not touch the 
| berries with a hot hand. If the hands are per- 
spiring wear a soft glove, and use a small stick 
to move the shoulders or other parts of the 
| bunch when thinning. Do not rub the bunches 
| with the head. This may cause rust. As 
| far as possible leave those berries which have 
| 
| 
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taken the lead. ‘They will be sure to swell up 

well. Large loose bunches may have a few 

berries taken off the extremities to make the 
| bunches more.compact. Hamburghs may be 
| thinned early. Muscats may wait a bit. 


Tomatoes in cool-houses.—These may 
safely be planted. It is useless to plant Toma- 
toes more than three years in the same house 
without changing the soil. Even this may be 
less expensive than buying pots, as pots large 
enough for Tomatoes are expensive and are 
perishable. 


Window gardening.—Shift on Musk. 
| Wonderful specimens are often grown in cottage 
windows inthecountry. Liquid-manure should 
be given when the roots reach the sides of the 
pots. Harrison’s Hybrid has larger blossoms, 
but is not so fragrant as the old kind. Cam- 
panula isophylla and garganica are lovely hang- 
ing plants for windows. 


Outdoor garden.—Where weed-killers 
are used on walks the present is a good time 
to apply them. Anything that will kill weeds 
wili also destroy live edgings unless some care 
is used. We have made Grass edgings safe by 
drawing a ridge of gravel alongside the edges. 
| Box edgings may be protected in the same way, 
| andthe killer should be used in dry, settled 
weather, so that the gravel may absorb the salt, 
or whatever is used, gradually. After the walks 
have been dressed the turf edges should be 
trimmed and straightened to make them neat 
and facilitate the use of the edging shears 
during summer. Grass seeds may be sown on 
} new lawns or on bare places anywhere where 
| Grass is required. On hot soils, where the 
Grass is thin, White Clover makes a thick, 


fillin and thicken the turf. Where the mowing 
machine is set to cut very low there will always 
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tage to the lawn, and the Grass will fill up 
below and make a thick pile like a carpet. 
There will be some propagating to do, especially 
where carpet or leaf-bedding is carried out on a 
large scale 
Coleuses and Alternanthera is to dibble them 
into a hot-bed, and when rooted ventilate freely 
to harden the plants. 
when required for planting out. 
is very interesting, especially on broad terraces 
or forecourts. 
put in order now. In suitable positions tubs 
could be sunk in the ground and filled with 
aquatics. 


garden walls on which fruit-trees, especially 
Peaches and Apricots, are trained, should not be 
fully cropped with vegetables if justice is to be 
done to the trees. 
borders in front of warm walls are valuable for 
early crops of vegetables, but at least 4 feet 
alongside the wall should be left uncropped. 
In my experience trees have done well with a 
firm border alongside the wall, with a covering 
of ashes on the surface. 
specially valuable on dry, porous soils. 
checks evaporation, acts as a mulch, and as 
that part of the border is not dug over the 
ashes do not get mixed with the soil, and it is 
always clean to walk and work upon in attend- 
ing tc the wants of the trees. 
will set well now in cool-houses without any 
help in fertilisation if the ventilation is right. 
Royal Sovereign is a valuable early Straw- 
berry, but the plants in our district are rather 
tender, and some are giving it up on that 
account. 
culture sometimes leads to loss of crop. 
will be a good deal of work now in fruit-houses, 
and work under glass must have prompt atten- 
tion, as the young shoots grow rapidly. Grape 
thinning is a tedious business, and those who 
have much to do should rise early and work at 
it late in the afternoon and evening. 


Marrows should be prepared shortly. 
people raise the plants under glass and set 
them out towards the end of May, or earlier if 
protection can be given, but I have seen good 
results obtained by raising the plants on a 
slight hot-bed made in a trench and covered 
with handlights or something of a temporary 
nature, lifting the plants with balls when the 
weather is suitable for transplanting. 
plants are often more robust and sturdy than 
those raised in heat. 

to Ridge Cucumbers. 
now for use duringsummer. For some years we 
have made our principal sowing of Parsley in 
June. 
geed in the same way the early sown plants do, 
even if lifted and planted in a frame for winter 
use. This is a good time to go through the herb 
bed to put in cuttings of Sage and other things 
which require increase of stock. 
may be trimmed in and top-dressed. Sage, 
Thyme, Lavender, and several other herbs, such 
as Fennel, etc., may be raised from seeds now, 





close turf, and a few seeds scattered about will 


be a difficulty in getting a thick turf, and if at 
the beginning of the season the front rollers are 
dropped down a } inch it will be a great advan- 
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Nasturtiums to cover wire-trellis. Potted off 
from boxes a lot of seedling Oyclamens. Planted 
out Cucumbers in house for succession Sowed 
Walcheren Cauliflowers and White Cos Lestuce. 


April 17th. — Moved a lot of variegated 
Hollies where too crowded to form another 
group elsewhere. Planted a lot of young 
round-leaved Laurels as undergrowth on a bank. 
These will be pruned annually to keep them 
thick and dwarf. Pricked out Celery in frame. 
A layer of rotten manure 3 inches thick was 
placed in the frame, and on this a layer of 
3 inches of soil was laid. The plants when 
ready to go out will lift with balls. 













































The best way to raise a lot of 


They will lift with balls 
Tub gardening 


The tubs could be provided and 


Fruit ga .—The borders at the foot of 
Shepsee aad giye tatat or April 18th.—We are still striking a few 


cuttings of bedding plants of which -we are 
short, and continue to move things to cold*pits 
and frames to relieve the houses. Planted out 
Onions and Leeks raised in heat, and sowed 
more seeds of Leeks for late planting. We are 
now sowing Autocrat and Walker’s Perpetual 
Peas. Sowed dwarf French Beans on warm 
border, and planted several boxes of Scarlet 
Runners. 

April 19th.—Sowed Vegetable Marrows and 
Ridge Cucumbers. Made up a Mushroom-bed 
outside. Putin cuttings of Sage and Thyme. 
Sowed Chicory to raise roots for forcing. 
Sowed seeds of choice Pansies, Auriculas, and 
hardy Primulas. Watered newly-planted fruit- 
trees, shrubs, etc. Gave inside Vine borders 
a soaking of liquid-manure with the chill off. 
Moved more Strawberries to shelves in orchard- 
house. 

April 20th.—Prepared trenches for late Peas, 
filling in between with Potatoes. Peas will be 
sown from time to time as required. Divided 
and replanted a collection of Phloxes and 
Pyrethrums. Staked and tied Fuchsias and 
Ivy-leaved Geraniums. Filled several wire 
baskets with Ferns, Achimenes, etc., for sus- 
pending. Potted off rooted cuttings of Cam- 
panula garganica and C. isophylla alba. 


We know, of course, that 


This I have found 
It 


Strawberries 


Its early blooming, too, for outside 
There 





Vegetable garden.—Sites for Vegetable 


Most LAW AND CUSTOM. 


——- 


Effect of raising surface of land near 
boundary.—A’s house is built upon the boundary 
between his garden and B’s garden. In the garden of B, 
and adjoining the wall of the house, is a border upon which 
B has lately placed soil to a depth of 6 inches or 8 inches, 
and A alleges that this has the effect of making his house 
damp. A threatens proceedings if B does not remove the 
goil. What is B’s position 7—K.imo. 

[From the sketch you send, the deepest part 
of the border is immediately against the wall 
and the slope is from the wall to B’s garden ; I 
do not think this addition can make A’s house 
damp ; but whether this be so or not, so long as 
B has been careful to place the soil upon his 
own land, he cannot be compelled to remove the 
addition, which seems to me to be so slight as 
to be of no practical account.—K. C. T.] 

Contract to manure Grassland every year. 
—Iam negotiating for the hire of a house, garden, and 
paddock, and the landlord insists upon a stipulation that 
the paddock shall be manured once in every year, although 
he is aware that the paddock will be chiefly used for 
chickens and hired sheep, etc., and may be mown for hay 
only in every other year, and then only half of it ata time. 
The soil is on the chalk and is not deep._ I have never 
previously heard of such a condition. Is it not most 
unusual? If I must agree to it, what would it cost me, 
roughly speaking, to manure it? How many loads per acre 
would be the minimum upon which the landlord could 
insist ?—West KENS. 

[Such a condition is not common, but it is 
occasionally met with. It is a common and 
usual condition that ‘‘any land mown for hay 
shall, during the same year, receive a good 
dressing of dung.” The minimum dressing 
which would satisfy the above condition would 
be about five tons, or five cartloads, of dung to 
the acre. This might cost you from 30s. to 40s. 
per acre, according to circumstances. The 
landlord may insist upon any matter he chooses 
to make a condition of the letting to you, and 
you may equally refuse to take the place unless 
any condition is erased that you wish to have 
struck out. You are both free agents, and if 

ou cannot arrange terms he will have to find a 
Fresh customer for the place or keep it in hand, 
and you will have to find another place or do 


without one.—K. C. T.] 


Such 


The same remarks apply 
Parsley may be sown 


The plants raised thus did not run to 


Other beds 


if desired, and, of course, the annual herbs must 
be raised from seeds, either in heat now or later 
on by sowing outside on a warm site. To keep 
up an abundant supply of Mushrooms new beds 
must be made often and old beds must be kept 
moist with liquid stimulants. Beds may be 
made outside for summer bearing in some shady 
spot. Salad plants to keep up a supply must 
be sown often. Lettuces must be tied up to 
blanch. K. Hoppay, 


THE COMING WHEK’S WORK, 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 15th.—Moved a number of plants to 
cold frames to clear fruit-houses. Planted out 
Pentstemons and Calceolarias. Pricked off 
Stocks and Asters into frames. Sowed various 
biennials and perennials, including Coreopsis 
grandiflora and Scabiosa caucasica, both excel- 
lent for cutting, and which are to us indispens- 
able. Planted Melons on hot-bed. Frames 
matted up at night. 

April 16th.—Put the hoe through the ground 
between rows of young plants just coming 
through. Sowed a few more seeds of Brussels 
Sprouts and late Broccoli for late planting. 
Put sticks to Sweet Peas. Sowed seeds of tall 





Index to Volume XXII.—The Binding Covers 
(price 1s 6d. each) and Index, 3d., for Vol. XXII. are now 
ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 
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CORRESPONDENCH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent ata time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Growing Flax (W. B. Way).—Sow the seeds at 
once in a pan of light, sandy soil, or three or four seeds in 
a small pot, and place in the greenhouse till well up, 
planting in the open ground early in May. 


Climbing Cluster Roses for south wall 
(Butcher ).—White : Lamarque or Aimeé Vibert. Dark red ; 
Climbing Oramoisie-Superieur or Monsieur Desir. The 
latter is not exactly a Cluster Rose, but there are no 
really good dark-coloured Cluster Roses of climbing habit, 
excepting Crimson Rambler, and this we do not advise for 
south walls. 


Saxifrages and Sedums (Miss Clarke).—A very 
large proportion of both groups may be planted at once 
with every advantage—indeed, so very hardy and accom- 
modating are these plants that they may be replanted at 
any time from the end of August to end of April. Of 
course, plants in a good condition for flowering should not 
purposely be disturbed, and if planted now you will be in 
advance of the blooming of many kinds. 


Godetias (Constant Reader).—Godetias do not bear 
transplanting well. You had better sow thinly in the 
positions you wish them to occupy, afterwards thinning 
very freely if you wish for a succession of bloom. Sow at 
once if your soil is in good working order. Annuals are 
too often sown too thickly, and the results are always 
poor. Give them room, and they will be found of great 
value in the garden, not presenting that weedy appearance 
so often seen. 


Hydrangea Thomas Hogg (Butler).—This, a 
variety of the common Hydrangea, is quite as vigorous 
and free flowering, the blooms clear paper white in 
colour, and borne in immense heads even on small plants. 
The plant you have now has evidently been forced into 
bloom, and will not continue to flower, as you imagine, 
until it has made fresh growth and ripened the same. 
This will bloom next year. You ought to pot it directly 
the flowers begin to fade. 


C&nothera Fraseri (Dumbledowndeary).—This is 
a very fine form of CE. glauca, a handsome North American 
plant similar to Gi. fruticosa. E. glauca is of sub- 
shrubby growth, becomes bushy, and bears yellow flowers. 
The var. Fraseri is a finer plant, and where an attractive 
mags of yellow is desired through the summer there are 
few hardy plants of easy cultivation so effective. In the 
rock garden a few plants here and there give good colour, 
and the plants bloom for a long time. Plant yours out at 
once. 


Tuberoses (Walton).—The Tuberoses should, before 
potting, be gone over and the wiry roots, which, though 
dead, are sometimes attached to the bulbs, be cut off, and 
all the prominent buds or eyes except the large cen- 
tral crown removed. Pots 5 inches in diameter are a very 
suitable size for the bulbs, which, in potting, should be 
buried for about two-thirds of their depth. Thorough 
drainage and a good open, fairly rich soil will suit the 
Tuberose well, and as the pots get full of roots more water 
and occasional doses of liquid-manure are necessary. 
Keep them altogether in.the greenhouse. 


Canterbury Bells (F. M. G.).—You will not be 
able to do as you wish with the amount of heat you name, 
as the plants would have made little growth, much less 
flower in the stated time. To get an early flowering the 
seeds should have been sown some weeks ago ; indeed, we 
would have preferred a late autumn sowing rather than a 
mid-winter one, as in the latter the seedlings are far more 
liable to damp. Your plants, too, should be fully grown 
and in frames by the end of September, finally introducing 
the plants to the greenhouse a month or six weeks later. 
Very little warmth must be given or you will find the 
plants going off at the collar during November and the two 
eee eae A slightly warmed and dry atmosphere 
is the best. 


Flowers for exhibition (Sam/ord).—Some good 
hardy perennials, such as Coreopsis grandiflora, Gaillardia 
grandiflora, Sunflowers (such as Helianthus grandiflorus 
and Harpalium rigidum), with late Roses, Pompon 
Dahlias, Asters, Stocks, Clarkias, Zinnias, annual Chrys- 
anthemums, Sweet Peas, Mignonette, and similar flowers, 
should give capital material for the making of a bunch of 
garden flowers in september. Sow Stocks, Asters, and 
Zinnias in a frame the second week in May. Sow the 
hardy annuals thinly in good soil outdoors at the same 
time. Dahlias should bloom naturally then; so also will 
Roses, Fuchsias, Geraniums, and many other things. You 
must avoid crowding too much into the bunch, for, 
generally, style of making up, lightness, and gracefulness, 
have more to do with tne award than size, density, or 
even variety in the flowers. 


Plants for table, ete. (Dickson).—You cannot do 
better than secure some Fuchsias, Azaleas, Genistas, 
Solanums, Lilies, Zonal, decorative, and Regal Pelargo- 
niums, Tuberous Begonias, Dactylis glomerata elegan- 
tissima, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Hulalias, variegated 
Aspidistras, and such-like plants, to produce a long suc- 
cession of bloom. These are mostly summer plants. For 
autumn, a selection of Chrysanthemums, as Source d’Or, 
Ww. Holmes, Lady Selborne, Mme. Desgrange, G. Wermig, 
Petite Amie, Phoebus. All these are comparatively early- 
flowering. For winter work you could have bulbs, as 
Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., but the former will be 
found not only the more serviceable, but easier to manage 
and much earlier to bloom. Of course, you will under- 
stand that even the most commonplace plant is greatly 






but if you sow at once in he 






dry at the roots. Syringing in summer is almost of equal 


improved by attention to watering and other details. 
There are many beautiful hardy bulbous plants that come 
on well in a cold or nearly cold house, but such are not 
usually placed in the category of ‘table plants.” Yet 
there is no reason why such things should not be so 
employed. 


Begonias (Waiton).—If the Begonia tubers are about 


the size of a halfpenny, pot them in 4-inch pots, and, if 
smaller, use pots lessin size. Equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little sand, form a very suitable compost for 
Begonias. Drain the pots with a few broken crocks and 
pot moderately firm, keeping the tuber just below the sur- 
face of the soil. After this, give sufficient water to keep 
the soil slightly moist till the young shoots are pushed up, 
when an increased supply must be given. A position on a 
greenhouse stage is very suitable for them. When the 
roots reach the sides of the pots, and before they are too 


much matted together, they must be repotted into pots 


5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, according to the vigour 
of the plants. These will be large enough the first season, 
the strength of the plants being maintained, after the pots 


get full of roots, by occasional doses of liquid-manure. 
Tree-Carnations from seed (Ballybeg).—These 


plants are easily raised from seed, and, though the percen- 


tage of really good flowers is not large, there are many 
useful ones in a large batch. It is rather late for sowing 
seed now, as the seedlings require twelve months at least ; 


quickly you may flower some of the largest about this time 


next year. Employ good loam, charcoal, and sand, pot 


firmly, use good drainage, and not over-pot. These are 


the chiefitems, As the subject may interest not a few of 
our readers, we shall presently give a short article dealing 
with the general culture from seed. Meanwhile, raise 


your plants in a temperature of 55 degs. Employ very 


sandy soil, cover lightly, and water sparingly. Good seed 


will germinate in about a week or ten days. 


Dahlias (Twenty Years’ Reader).—You ought to 
have begun propagating in early March, but you can, of 


course, propagate now, seeing you only want pot roots. 
The following are six good show varieties : W. E. Gladstone, 


soft pink ; Orimson King ; George Rawlings, deep maroon ; 
Nellie Tranter, good yellow; John Walker, one of the 
finest white Dahlias grown; and Thomas Hobbs, rose- 
coloured flowers of much merit. The following are good 
fancy kinds: Henry Glasscock, buff, shaded and striped 


with crimson; Miss Lily Large, ground colour yellow, 
streaked and speckled with crimson ; Sailor Prince, lilac, 
striped rosy-purple; Matthew Campbell, rich apricot, 
striped crimson; Enchantress, creamy-white, streaked 


dark rose; and Stanley, yellow, striped scarlet. Good 


Cactus kinds are Mrs. J. J. Crowe, Mrs. Carter Page, 
Uncle Tom, Cornucopia, Major Tuppenny, Loyalty, Ethel, 
Mary Service, Charles Woodbridge, Lucius, Keynes’ White, 
and Britannia. 


Azalea indica failing (Hrin).—In all probability 
your Azaleas need repotiing, and, if so, the present is a 
good time to do this. Turn them out of their pots and 
remove the crocks from the bottom of the ball, and as much 
of the old soil as you can. Then repot, using for the pur- 
pose pots that will allow a space of an inch or a little more 
If this 
will necessitate a pot too large to look well, more of the 
soil may be removed, thus allowing for asmaller and more 
proportionate pot. Good fibrous peat, broken up, not 
sifted, with a fair sprinkling of silver-sand, is a suitable 
soil for Azaleas, and good drainage must be ensured. In 
potting, ram the soil very firmly, otherwise the water will 
make its way through the new soil and leave the old ball 
of earth dry. After this, keep in a structure warmer than 
an ordinary greenhouse, and syringe the plants frequently 
in order to encourage a vigorous growth, as upon this the 
When the growth is 
completed, or nearly so, more air must be given, and 
during the latter half of the summer the plants may be 
stood out-of-doors, so that the wood may be thoroughly 
If your plants do not need repotting, keep them 
warmer and syringe as above advised, watering them about | 
every fortnight during the growing season with a mixture 


between the ball of earth and the side of the pot. 


future display of bloom depends. 


ripened. 


of soot and manure-water considerably diluted. 
FRUIT: 


Fruits for walls (Butcher)._Our best dessert 


Apples, especially when grown on walls, are much 


superior to the American Apples you name. You should 


for the purpose named plant Gravenstein, King of the 
Pippins, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. Before planting in 
your clay soil mix with it a moderate quantity of wood- 
ashes and old mortar rubbish. Manure will be best 
applied on the surface after the trees begin to bear. As 
your position ls rather exposed, plant, if possible, on south 
and west walls. Two good dessert Plums are Denniston’s 
Superb and Coe’s Golden Drop, both yellow fruits. Two 
good cooking Plums are Victoria and Grand Duke. The 
Plums are best on west walls, but if you must put some 
on east walls then let it be the cooking Plums. For a 
north wall plant Victoria, or, if preferred, Rivers’ Early 
Prolific—a cooking variety. The best dessert Pear for 
your district on a south wall is Louise Bonne of Jersey. 
In all cases avoid using coarse manures when planting. 
Besides the two ingredients named, some bone-dust at the 
rate of a pint to each tree, well mixed with the soil, will 
do good. ‘To help get the soil into good condition, add 
some road-scrapings. What with a cold position and clay 
soil, you may not be too certain of getting really good 
well finished fruit unless you plant shallow and assist the 
goil with some sharp material to render it free working. 
Peach-buds dropping (R. 8. V. P.).—The diffi- 
culty that so often presents itself in the Royal George 
Peach is that too many buds stay on and develop into 
fruit, which has to be removed by hand. With some of 
the early American sorts, such as Alexander, Waterloo, 
and Hale’s Early there is a difficulty sometimes in retain- 
ing sufficient buds for a crop, more particularly when they 
areforced. Outdoors they set as freely as any, and so they 
do in cool-houses. The fact of your Royal George dropping 
its buds, if you have this true to name, must be attributed 
to one of two causes—deficiency of water during the 
summer season or an unsuitable soil. If you stint water 
the trees become infested with red-spider, and thus the 
roots and leaves are each deprived of their natural energy 
and life sap. Peaches need a good deal of water, and 
ought never at any season, even in mid-winter, to become 


importance, and, together with ample root moisture, is the 


at and grow the young plants 
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only means of keeping the trees free from red-spider. 
Lime is of great importance in Peach-growing, and the 
fact of your Victoria Nectarine dropping its fruits at the 
stoning time favours the idea that this is absent in 
sufficient quantity to support the trees. Old mortar 
refuse or ceiling plaster is better than new lime, but if 
this is not obtainable use the new in small quantities at a 
time. We advise small quantities because in a new state it 
sometimes forms an impenetrable crust when covered with 
soil, through which no water can pass to the roots. Bone- 
meal supplies lime as well as other fertilising properties, 
and is highly beneficial to fruit-trees of any kind. We 
should certainly advise you to procure a supply of this for 
your trees. You do not say whether your trees are under 
glass or outdoors, but in either case the cause of your 
complaint would be the same, or, at any rate, similar. 
Mulching with strong manure is helpful to the trees 
because it conserves moisture and supports surface roots 
—both items of importance. } 


VEGETABLES. 

Blue gault (F. A. D.).—Blue gault is a bluish form 
of stiff clay. It is good to mix with light soil if a thick 
dressing of it be laid over the surface in November, and br 
well exposed to frost before it is dug in. Equally wher 
the gault dominates it is well to mix with it road-sweey 
ings, wood-ashes, old mortar refuse, and sandy or peat 
soil, also leaf-soil. Some of the gault may be burned in dr 
weather ifa big fire be made up of hard wood and tk 
lumps of clay be laid over it. When charred and brok¢ 
fine it is most helpful in pulverising the clay. 


Vegetables for exhibition (Samford).—As 
vegetables for exhibition in September, sow Runner Bea 
quite thinly in a well manured trench in May. Get Be 
of All cr Ne Plus Ultra. Sow Canadian Wonder Dwe 
Beans thinly, too, end of May, and Peas, either Sharp: 
Queen or Autocrat, at the same time. Sow tap-rooti 
Beet of any good variety end of April, Cos and Cabba;} 
Lettuce early in June and again a fortnight later, a1 
White Snowball Turnip eight weeks before date of she 
or just alittle earlier. Celery should be sown at on 
under glass, and be pushed on rapidly ; so, also, wi 
Mammoth Cauliflowers. Sow some good Cabbage-se: 
outdoors at once to give plants to put out early in Ju 
te turn in when you wish. All Heart is a good variet, 
We should not sow Broad Beans for so late in the seasor 
They are rarely good for anything then. Still, results with 
all things must be uncertain. 


———_— 


SHORT REPLIES. 


An Old Subscriber.—Bottom-heat not less than 70 degs. 
nor more than 90 degs. ; top-heat 65 degs., with a rise of 
10 degs. during the middle of the day.——J. S.—The 
leaves sent have evidently been burned. You have 


allowed the plants to become dry, been applying some too © 


strong liquid-manure, or fumigating when the foliage was 
wet. Any of these things would cause the trouble. 
Bordeaux-mixture is of no use whatever.—H. J. R.— 
Turf is usually sold by the hundred, or less if required, 
Each turf measures 3 feet by 1 foot. The price depends 
on the supply, the general charge round London being 
eleven shillings per hundred, cut and delivered. One yard 
of gravel goes to the load.—J. Keehan.—We fear the 
only remedy is to scrape off all the tar, painting afterwards 
with a mixture of lamp-black and boiled oil.——R. A. M. 
See reply to A. J. Ammonds, p. 93.——M. R.—From your 
description of the Mushroom-bed we should say that it 
has been allowed to get too dry. Give it a good soaking 
of water and cover up with loose litter, and we think you 
will find Mushrooms will be plentiful. The best way is to 
purchase the plants you refer to.—H. C. W.—You can- 
not do better than plant Ivy in the place you mention. 
——@. H. B.—1, Kindly send specimen. 2, Please say 
what kinds you specially refer to. 3, No. Frequent notes 
have appeared in recent issues as to the treatment of 
Tuberoses after flowering. 4, Next week.——dJ. C. G.— 
The difficulty can easily be got over by raising the back 
wall to any height you may wish, thus soma? you to 
erect a lean-to house with whatever slope you esire to 
have. We would advise you to consult a horticultural 
builder.——C. J. Bromhead.—The fact of your pipes all 
being level is the cause of the non-circulation in both 
cases. There must be a gradual rise from the flow pipes 
from the boiler to the highest part of the pipes in order 
to cause the water to circulate. The makers of the boiler 
are quite right in what they say.—H. W. W. Musgrave. 
—The plants have evidently been allowed to get dry, this 
causing the trouble you refer to.—Jay.—Move your 
Holly-trees at once if the weather is dry, well watering 
and syringing in the evening till they get a hold.——L. 
Sweency.—VYes, you can apply a mulch of rotten manure, 
at the same time taking care that the plant does not 
suffer from want of water.——Mac.—See article on Aspi- 
distras in our issue of April 6, p. 72. For your window- 
boxes try Geraniums, Fuchsias, Begonias, with Lobelias 
and Campanula isophylla alba to hang over the edge. 


— 


** Any communications respectmg plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—M. R.—looks like Primula 
verticillata; should like to see better specimen, The 


Probably Kleinia repens, but impossible to say unless we 
had better specimen.——A Constant Reader.—Helleborus 
viridis—_R. R.—1, Euonymus japonicus aureus; 2, 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 3 and 4, cannot name 
from leaves only ; 5, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 6, Habro- 
thamnus elegans, put in cuttings now. 

Names of fruit.—W. 7. Parkes Douglas.—1, Small 
Fearn’s Pippin ; 2, Yorkshire Greening.—Clif.rd.—Pear 
Easter Beurré, a very late Pear.——Mrs. H, Hedson.— 
Specimen too far gone to identify. 


NT 


Catalogues received.—W. Sydenham, Tamworth. 
—Pansies, Early-jlowering Chrysanthemums, etc.— 
The Yokohama Nursery Co., 21-23, Nakamura, Yokohama, 
Japan,—List of Lilies, etc. 


Dielytra you refer to is possibly D. eximia.——A. EF. G.—. 
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FRUIT. 


VINES PRODUCING TENDRILS V#RSUS 
BUNCHES. 
(Repety To ‘*Constant READER, HounsLow.”) 
Tur fact of your Vines requiring shade to pre- 
serve them from sun-scorching implies at once 
weakness from some cause, and an effort must 
be made to remove that cause before another 
season, The border being an old-fashioned 
outside one, and given the usual hotbed where- 
with to start the Vines into early growth, 
the roots suffer from the variable temperatures 
to which they are subject. The soil when 
thickly and continuously covered with manure 
becomes sour from want of air and exposure to 
the sun, and in sour soil nothing—even the 
accommodating Vine—can thrive. It is remark- 
able, too, how many gardeners trust to the pre- 
pared border containing all the roots possessed 
by the Vines, whereas often they are yards 
away, seeking for fresh food which the border 
does not furnish. They will sometimes ramble 
away, even from the most elaborately con- 
structed borders, particularly those made inside 
the house. Yours being an old-fashioned out- 
side one, the probability is no provision was 
made to prevent the roots escaping deeply into 
the subsoil away into the garden, or perhaps 
into some other and most unsuitable surround- 
ings. Heavy shading would tend towards 
unripeness of the lateral growth of last year, 
and early forcing practised on unripened wood 
has in many instances produced tendrils instead 
of bunches. The Vines, too, are probably old, 


and unequal to the strain imposed on 
them by forcing. If you have already 
put on heavy shade we should advise 


you to make it lighter by degrees, and 
leave only sufficient to break the direct sun, 
Shading Vines is rarely practised, even with an 
iron roof and modern principles of glazing. 
Perhaps your rods are too near the roof? At 
least 15 inches to 18 inches should be allowed 
between the Vines and roof-glass, and more 
room than this would be distinctly advan- 
tageous. Vines possess a constitution that 
enables them to attain a great age, but the 
conditions must be favourable to maintain them 
in a profitable state of health. A great deal of 
your trouble comes from the roots, and you will 
need to take them in hand during the autumn. 
Remove a quantity of the old soil with a fork, 
search for and endeavour to bring up roots that 
are burrowing deeply. If you cannot entirely 
renovate the border, search for the large thong- 
like roots, cut V-shaped notehes here and 
there in them, and place new soil about them. 
In course of time new roots will form in this 
new soil, and if these are encouraged by further 
top-dressings of new soil the Vines are given to 
some extent an independence of the rambling 
roots that have escaped to ‘‘ regiond unknown.” 
With new root-action a better and more healthy 

rowth and in time better bunches of fruit 
ollow. Follow up this root improvement by 
adding new turfy loam, ‘‘ burn-bake,” old mor- 
tar refuse, and some artificial manure recom- 
mended for Vines. Discontinue early forcing 


for a season at least, and so give the Vines a 
partial rest, allowing them to start later and 
move naturally. These are items of importance 
and which all gardeners are called upon to 
exercise at some time during the course of a long 
experience, 

Another reform in dealing with old Vines is 
to cut down the rods to the lowest point of the 
trellis, one or two each season, train up the 
strong shoot that issues from the point where 
they are cut back to form new rods, and thus 
give them a new lease of life. This should be 
done in the autumn at the fall of the leaf. IRfa 
strong lateral at the lower point of the rod is 
selected and allowed to grow on, a new cane is 
then ready to take the place of the old one. If 
there is no fruit on the Vines the laterals can 
be shortened somewhat so as to give light and 
air to this newly-formed cane. Crowding the 
growth is a mistake ina vinery. The replacing 
of the old roof with a rew-one would not 
account for the production of tendrils instead 
of bunches, but it may have been the cause of 
the leaves scorching—that is, if the Vines have 
long been accustomed to a_heavily-timbered 
roof. Healthy Vines with good root-action 
would soon benefit from the greater amount of 
sunlight. On the other hand, Vines with in- 
different root-action would suffer proportionate 
to their weakness when subjected to the altered 
conditions. Remove the strawy manure used 
for forcing as soon as the weather admits of 
this, leaving only sufficient to keep off the sun. 
Air will then sweeten the soil, but the prob- 
ability is there are but few fibrous roots in the 
border. You might ascertain this by digging a 
trench just outsidé the border itself, and to a 
depth well below the drainage, for there is a 
great tendency in Vine roots to strike down- 
ward should the subsoil be of clay or sand. If 
they are found in this outside line do not cut 
them through now, but wait until the early 
autumn — October or November. If severed 
now it would weaken the Vines and make the 
shoots more susceptible to scalding than they 
are now. 





NOTES ON FIGS. 


ProtrectepD trees should not be too hastily 
exposed, especially where the fruit is forward, 
but the time has now arrived for completing the 
pruning and nailing. Some of the longest and 
most naked branches ought to be cut back to 
younger shoots, this being done with a view to 
keeping the centres as well as the ends of the 
trees well furnished with bearing wood, and 
thinning out generally is advisable, crowded 
branches being neither hardy nor fruitful. If 
close training is resorted to, and it answers well 
if properly carried out, lay all in neatly, taking 
good care that the young or bearing shoots are 
not less than 6 inches apart. Where the points 
are allowed to set out from the walls a 
certain amount of thinning out should be done, 
and all the main branches ought to be securely 
fastened to the walls by means of strong 
strips of leather. On no account take out the 
points of stout young shoots, as it is on these 
where this year’s crop of fruit will be princi- 
pally produced. Clear away the bulk of sucker- 
growth from about the stems of the trees, 


this not being the best kind of wood for laying 
in. Trees badly injured by the frost should 
have all dead wood cut out, but as a rule it is 
not advisable to cut sound wood back more than 
is needed in the way of thinning out. Harder, 
short-jointed, more productive shoots are pro- 
duced from lightly-pruned branches, those 
springing from near the ground being gross, 
unfruitful, and the most liable to injury from 
frosts. Once they are cut down to near the 
ground by frosts, it frequently takes several 
seasons to bring them back to their old produc- 
tive state, and that is a strong argument in 
favour of affording protection every winter. 

PLANTING Fia-rrues.—Now is perhaps the 
best time of the year for planting Figs, and 
that whether they are already established on 
the place or have to be brovght in. The three 
hardiest and most reliable varieties for open-air 
culture are Brown Turkey, White Marseilles, 
and Brunswick, the last-named being the least 
productive of the lot. Along the south coast 
and in the Isle of Wight these Figs succeed 
well in very many places without the protec- 
tion of walls, but in the more inland and less 
favoured localities they must have this shelter, 
the hottest corner in the garden suiting 
them best. Anything in the shape of a strong 
or rich soil is unsuitable for Figs, being certain 
to cause a rank growth, which, as already 
pointed out, is the least calculated to do good 
service. Where Figs succeed best is on the 
more chalky soils, and if chalk cannot be freely 
mixed with the soil used, old mortar rubbish 
ought to ba substituted in either case to the 
extent of one-third of the bulk. The rest may 
be either fresh loam or a mixture of subsoil and 
the top spit of garden soil. Should the subsoil 
of the site be of a heavy, clayey nature, the I'ig- 
roots ought to be prevented from striking down 
into this, a layer 6 inches thick of either chalk 
or mortar rubbish being placed in the bottom of 
the hole for that purpose. Always plant rather 
high, and if the roots are eventually allowed to 
ramble, it ought, if possible, to be through a 
hard path. Some of the most profitable trees 
are those with their roots somewhat confined 
and kept active near the surface by means of 
top-dressings of loam and chalk or mortar 
rubbish and a little solid manure. The trees 
are usually supplied by nurserymen in pots, and 
prior to being planted should have their roots 
carefully uncoiled, very lightly pruned where 
broken, and then spread well out into the soil, 
making the latter quite firm. Mulch with 
strawy litter. Trees with a clear stem are to 
be preferred, and no more pruning than is 
necessary for laying a good foundation should 
be resorted to. ‘Train in the shape of a fan. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Nets and their value.—A large grower 
of fruit informed me a few weeks ago that if it 
were not for an almost unlimited supply of nets 
it would be well-nigh impossible, owing to the 
prevalence of birds, to ripen any fruit, particu- 
larly Cherries and Strawberries. This is not 
only true of fruit, but at this season of the year 
of nearly all kinds of seeds, and the early bird 
looks not so much after the proverbial worm as 
the seed sown with great care a few hours 


































































































previously. Peas come in for a special share of 
attention, and many are the devices one hears to 
prevent disaster. I am convinced that the out- 
lay of a few shillings in tanned netting, which 
with care will last for years, is calculated to 
thwart the most mischievous starling or daring 
sparrow. Netting, to my way of thinking, 
when stretched about a foot above the rows or 
beds of seed is a certain preventive, and saves 
one much worry. ‘Twice a year at least are 
nets of help to the gardener—in seed time and 
fruit ripening—and they are to be had so cheaply 
as to be within reach of all.—W. F. D. 


Protecting exposed Vine-stems.— 
All the while the sap is in a solid state it is not 
often that any injury accrues to the exposed 
part of the stems of Vines planted in outside 
borders. Directly, however, the sap commences 
to move, there is a great risk to be run if no 
protection is afforded the stems, a severe frost 
being liable to completely rupture the sap 
vessels. If, therefore, there is a considerable 
length of stem exposed, this should be closely 
bound round with dry hay-bands and further 











































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSE LA FRANCE AND ITS PROGENY. 


Dovsrixss we shall soon speak of the La France 
race of Roses as we do now of the Gloire de 
Dijon race. It is in the autumn, when many of 
our favourites are flowerless, that we appreciate 
La France, and, of the varieties that have been 
raised from it, the first to claim our attention is 
Augustine Guinoisseau, sometimes called the 
White La France. It is of a delicate blush 
shade, an exact counterpart of its parent, except 
in colour, and one cannot have too many of it in 
the garden. Caroline Testout, a seedling from 
La France, is also a very fine Rose. It hasa 
beautiful shell-like petal, altogether a fine, bold 
flower, its exquisite pink colour combined 
with its free blooming being qualities that 
recommend it to all lovers of the Rose. Duchess 
of Albany, a sport from La France, is another 
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worms entering by placing a handful of coal: 
ashes for the pots to stand upon, then plunge 
the pots up to the rim in the soil. The Roses 
would be in 7-inch or 8-inch pots if they are 
intended for forcing, and this size of pot gives 
greater satisfaction than the small stuff usually 
sold in 5-inch pots, although these are a very 
useful size, especially to plant out under glass 
next month. If the vacant appearance of the 
beds be not objected to, the plants would be all 
the better for protection in their winter 
quarters a little longer. We often get a 
sharp frost as late as May 20, and I have 
found that the plants that are kept under the 
shelter of wall or hedge until the third week in 
May turn out the most satisfactory. My plan 
when potting up in autumn is to place the 
plants in a bay between two hedges, one on the 
east and another on the west, and slightly 
screened from the north. They are pruned and 
kept here until new growths are well advanced 
—in fact, until all danger from spring frosts is 
past. As some of the best forcing Roses are 
also the best decorative kinds, notably Caroline 
























































































enclosed by sacking, the latter being necessary 
for the purpose of keeping the hay dry and 
non-conductive. Short lengths would be best 
enclosed by narrow boards nailed together, 80 
as to fit up to the stems, the latter being then 
well surrounded by dry sawdust. Very short 
lengths of stem may be simply protected by a 
mound of leaves kept in their place by a cover- 
ing of strawy litter. Where the hot-water 
j ipes or flues are close up to the front walls of 
vineries, and the outside borders are raised up 
to rather higher than their level, this has the 
effect of warming the outside border consider- 
ably. In order to make the most of this heat, 
in addition to protecting the stems, also cover 
the border to a distance of 4 feet from the wall 
with about 18 inches of leaves, with either litter, 
boards, or strips of galvanised iron on the top 
to keep the wind from blowing them about. 


Planting Vines (7. X.).—When newly 
raised Vines are 5 feet or rather less in height 
and are well established without being root- 
bound in 7-inch pots, they plant out well, 
especially if the borders are inside. Not un- 
frequently those planted in May, or not later 
than the first week in June, quickly surpass 
those put out during the winter. A border 
4 feet wide and 30 inches deep is ample for the 
first two years, and this may either be com- 
posed principally of the best fresh turfy loam 
procurable, or loam and good garden soil in 
equal proportions, old mortar rubbish, ‘‘ burn- 
bake,” and half-inch bones being freely added. 
Make this rather firm, unless it has been thrown 
together long enough to settle down consider- 
ably. Permanent Vines should go one to each 
rafter, or say not less than 4 feet apart, super- 
numeraries, or those intended to be cropped 
heavily for one or two seasons and then cut 
out, being grown either midway between in the 
same line, or, better still, 3 feet or more away 
from the front, but still between the permanent 
Vines. They would also succeed in the body of 
the house and against back walls till the per- 
manent Vines shaded them badly. See that 
the soil about the roots is thoroughly moist 
before turning out of the pots. Keep the balls 
intact and plant firmly, surrounding with a 
little good soil. If the soil is left in the form 

of a good basin it will be an easier matter to 

keep the plants properly supplied with water 
till the roots have spread well out into the 
border, the first supply being given at once and 
warm water used. Mulch those planted outside 
with a little good leaf-soil. Train the Vines 
either up stakes or the wires, and stop when 
from 6 feet to 8 feet in length, the side shoots 
peing kept pinched to a single joint. Maintain 

a fairly brisk heat and moist atmosphere, as the 

growth cannot well be made too early. 


















Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
-edition of the * English Flower Garden »” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, Mr. 
Alfred G. Lawson, 32, Ashley-road, Crouch-hill, 
London, N., for Yucca filamentosa in a Shrews- 
bury garden. 2, Mr. Ernest H. Graham Stirling, 
Camp Cottage, Comrie, Perth, for white Tree- 


Peony. 


fine addition. In the autumn it is of arich pink 
colour when fully open, the buds being almost a 
light red. 
the ‘more heat given the richer is the colour. 


It is a useful variety for forcing, and 
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Rose Climbing La France, From a photograph by Mrs. Martin, Birmingham. 


Danmark is another seedling of great merit, 
especially for pots. 
is of good size, 
wet season. 
must be made of Mrs. W. J. Grant, in which 
the colour is of a beautiful deep pink shade, 
the form of the flower being excellent. 
illustration to-day shows a flower of the climb- 
ing form of La France, which, unfortunately, 
cannot always be depended on. 


The form is perfect, and it 
but it fails to open well in a 
Of this La France tribe mention 


Our 





ROSES FROM POTS FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


Ir, owing to circumstances, certain beds or 


borders intended for Roses have remained un- 
planted, and the best results are desired this 
coming summer, the work may be carried out by 
utilising some of the plants potted up in the 
autumn. Although these were, perhaps, potted 
with a view to forcing next winter, the plants 
will grow just as well plunged in these vacant 
beds as they would in the usual plunging ground. 
Gardeners are frequently in a dilemma what to 
plant in beds that are intended for next season’s 
spring bedding. What could be better than 
some beautiful Roses in pots? They are remove- 
able at any time when allowed to remain in 


their pots. Precautions should be taken against 


Testout, La France, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Marquise Litta, and others, 
one may secure brilliant 
the summer and early autumn by adopting the 





Augustine Guinoisseau, 
masses of blossom for 


course advised, and I 
imagine they will give 
greater pleasure to 
the owners than the 
too often meaningless 
displays of carpet 
bedding now happily 
fast vanishing from 
our gardens. Rosa. 








Pruning vari- 
ous kinds of 
Roses (C. £. S. ).— 
The pruning of Rose 
plants is done in order 
to obtain new wood. 
Growths of two and 
three years old should 
be removed where 
possible in order that 
the one-year-old wood 
may receive every en- 
couragement. This 
one - year - old wood 
should be shortened 
to two or three eyes 
in the case of mode- 
rate growers, and 
those of strong growth 
may have from 16 to 
18 inches of this one- 
year-old wood  re- 
tained. If you grow 
Roses for quality of 
bloom you must adopt 
a more severe treat- 
ment in pruning than 
would be necessary if 
they are grown for gar- 
den decoration only. 
Asa rule, the weakest 
growers require the most severe pruning, and 
the vigorous kinds the least. As your plants 
were only put out in January and February of 
1900, you will confine the pruning to the growths 
made last summer, but next and future years 
it will be a good plan to entirely cut away 
one or more of the oldest growths so as to 
promote new growth from the base. In order 
to assist you as much as possible we will 
divide the kinds mentioned by you into three 
groups. The following varieties, comprising 
Group 1, should have the growths made last 
year shortened back to two or three eyes, thus 
removing entirely the twiggy shoots produced in 
autumn: Alfred Colomb, Victor Hugo, Hon. 
Edith Gifford, Marie Baumann, Jean Liabaud, 
A. K. Williams, Mabel Morrison. Group 2, 
leave the growths made last summer with four 
or five eyes from the base: Viscountess Folke- 
stone, Anna Ollivier, Dupuy Jamain, Mme, 
Lambard, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Charles, and 
Mme. Jules Grolez. Group 3, the growths of 
these may be retained trom 15 inches to 
18 inches in length: Maréchal Vaillant, Gloire 
de Dijon, and Margaret Dickson. In all cases 
keep the centre of the plant well open, and as 
the top eye of each shoot starts out first, 





endeavour to have this pointing outward, which 
will assist you to obtain a shapely plant. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW, 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 


Te arrangement of cut flowers for the adorn- 
ment of the house appears to be, as a rule, very 
little understood. Very often flowers, individu- 
ally of the greatest beauty, are wedged together 
in a glass or vase so tightly as to be almost 
unrecognisable, no regard whatever being paid 
to harmony of colour or to suitable foliage for 
forming a setting to the blooms. Wherever 
possible, flowers ought to be arranged with 
their own foliage, and only one kind ought to 
be used in the filling of the glasses or vases. In 
the basket, part of which is here figured, the 
varied hues of the Auricula look well arranged 
with Fern fronds. The trusses, being thinly 
disposed and lightly and carelessly arranged, 
are seen to the best advantage, a condition that 
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show signs of deterioration they may be removed 
to the greenhouse again for recuperation. 
Watering is not the least important thing to be 
observed, and this should be done at stated 
times, as it will be readily understood that | 
plants in small pots quickly fail if moisture is 
withheld. —LEAHURST. 

Rhodanthes in pots.—Every year, in 
our markets and in the streets, may be seen 
exposed for sale pots of Rhodanthes — frail- 
looking blossoms, borne on tender wiry stems, 
flowers of rosy-pink and white, called by many 
by the not inapt title ‘‘ Greenhouse Everlast- 
ings.” So popular have Rhodanthes become for 
window decoration in early summer that quite 
a brisk trade is done by not a few florists. They 
are not difficult to grow. Rhodanthes should 
be sown from March to May in succession in a 





light soil, consisting of three parts leaf-mould to 
two of well-decayed turf soil, and a portion of 











cannot be obtained were they huddled up 
together, as is very often the case. 
106M ih 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Window gardening.—This is the best 
time to rearrange and replant Fern cases. 
Turfy fibrous loam and peat, with some sand 
and charcoal freely intermixed, form a suitable 
compost. Fill baskets with creeping plants for 
suspending—Saxifraga sarmentosa and Cam- 
panula isophylla, blue and white. Campanula 
garganica also is a pretty hanging plant, or to 
place on a bracket. Lobelia speciosa is a charm. 
ing little plant for a bracket in a light window, 


Small plants for table decoration. 
—For table decoration small plants are used, 
hence one finds that thumb-pots containing 
small specimens are now often employed. These 
may be dropped into china bowls and majolica 
and copper vases, and, when judiciously used, 
have a pretty effect. The pots, being small, 
hold little soil, and a good plan, therefore, is to 
line the outer pot or vase with damp Moss, as 
this will counteract, to some extent, drying up. 
Small Ferns, Aralias, Grevilleas, Asparagus, 
Indian Shot, and Musk are all adapted and 
largely used for table work. Plants for this 
object should be grown specially, and as many 
as will suffice for a change, so that when they 


Part of a basket group of Auriculas and Fern fronds. 


silver-sand. ‘The pans need good drainage, and a 
light place in the house is the best position for the 
young plants. Transplanting should take place 
when the second leaf has well developed, and 
41-inch or 5-inch pots, a convenient size for 
windows, will accommodate from ten to four- 
teen plants. They are quick in growth when 
kept in the house on a shelf near the glass, 
and should be watered sparingly at first whilst 
young, otherwise, as often happens, damping 
off ensues. Rhodanthes need some slight sup- 
port to prevent swaying over, and a few 
Willow or Hazel twigs will answer the purpose. 
An error sometimes made in growing these 
tender greenhouse annuals is to pot them off 
in a heavy soil ; but. a light compost is what 
suits them best, with free drainage. A small 
packet of each variety sown now will ensure a 
number of pots of blossoms that, to the one who 
cultivates plants for window and table decora- 





tion, will be of considerable value. —LEAHURST. 





pe As many of the most iteresteng noves 
and articles in “*GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from tts readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘‘StovE AND GREENHOUSE Puants” or ‘‘ THE 
ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published im the current week's issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


NEWER INCURVED SORTS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


So large a share of attention have the Japanese 
Chrysanthemums received that readers may be 
under the impression that little or no advance 
has been made in the incurved type of the 
flower. Asa matter of fact, greater strides in 
the incurved blooms have never before been so 
marked as during the past season. Exhibitors 
of incurved blooms must include in their 
selections new and choice sorts, although there 
are several among the newer introductions 
which are not true incurved blooms. A point 
of importance for all growers of incurved blooms 
to remember is that, in almost every instance, 
second ‘* crown”’-buds are the only ones which 
should be retained. Buds of this selection in- 
variably open kindly, and the resulting 
blooms develop well. First ‘‘ crown ”- 
buds, on the other hand, usually de- 
velop very rough and uneven blooms, 
and altogether devoid of that fine 
form peculiar to these flowers. In all 
parts of the United Kingdom last 
season incurved novelties largely 
preponderated at the shows. Novelty 
is needed quite as much in these more 
formal blooms as it is in the Japanese 
kinds. 


Of last season’s novelties, Frank 
Hammond was one of the most prom- 
ising. It represents a good type of 
incurved bloom, of beautiful torm and 
distinctly deep. The colour is yellow 
in the centre, with rosy-bronze lower 
petals. The N.C 8. awarded a first- 
class certificate to this variety. A 
grand flower shown late in the season 
was named May Bell. This is a very 
large bloom which should prove in- 
valuable for exhibition. The florets 
are of good form, broad and neatly 
incurved, building up a flower of 
splendid depth and solidity. The 
colour is a pleasing silvery-blush, 
shaded lilac. This variety was also 
given a first-class certificate by the 
N.C.S., and well deserved it. In a 
variety named Mrs. W. Higgs we 
have another welcome addition to the 
large incurved blooms. To see the 
blooms in proper form a second 
‘“‘crown”-bud selection is essential, 
in which case they open in neat and 
evenform. The florets are of medium 
width and beautifully incurved and 
the colour is best described as silvery- 
rose-pink. The merits of the blooms 
of Miss Violet Foster are so well 
known that a unique sport from that 
variety should ensure a good recep- 
tion for the new sort. Like the blooms 
of theparent variety, thesport develops 
blooms of splendid form. It is a large flower 
with a white ground, neatly and evenly lined 
purple. This, too, has been awarded a certifi- 
cate. Of rich golden-yellow flowers we have a 
few good examples, yet there is room for a new 
sort distributed this spring under the name of 
Louisa Giles. It is a large incurved bloom, 
of good depth, and, if the raiser’s description 
can be accepted, comes good on first or second 
crown-buds. A pretty blush-pink kind, re- 
minding one somewhat of tae Queen of England, 
is being sent out as Fred Palmer. It is a large, 
full, deep bloom, with florets of true incurved 
form, and has already made a reputation on one 
of the leading stands of a successful competitor. 
Chas. H. Bonita should receive attention. The 
colour, in this case, is a deep golden-yellow, 
and the blooms appear to succeed on either a 
first or second crown-bud selection. The choicer 
sorts of the previous season have attained con- 
siderable notoriety, and deserve special mention 
here. Of these Hanwell Glory is. a superb 
bright bronze bloom of ideal form and large 
and deep build. It was probably more often 
staged, last season than any other novelty. A 
counterpart of the latter, except in colour, is 
Mrs. Henry J. Jones. It is a very large white 
flower of large size, good form, and indisp2nsable 
for exhibition. . Among other good traits, it is 
a plant of fairly easy culture. Another creamy- 
| white bloom of perfect form is Henry Ells. The 
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florets in this instance are of good form, 
developing a symmetrical bloom without dress- 
ing. Another rival to Chas. H. Curtis is Mrs. 
Gerald Williams, the florets in this case being 
broader. The colour is a bright yellow, and 
the bloom, when finished, is one of superb 
shape. A rather smaller flower is Mrs. EK. Ben- 
nett, though quite large enough for exhibition. 
Its pleasing shade of rose-pink is not the least 
of its charms, and added to this a beautiful 
incurved form makes it a desirable sort for 
most selections. EK. G. 





EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS FOR SMALL POTS. 


OrrEN, in the early days of autumn, when 
flowers in greenhouses are getting scarce, one 
sometimes hears expressions of regret that 
arrangements have not been made for others to 
take their places. There need be no dearth of 
flowers in September and October if only now 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums receive atten- 
tion, for without doubt they are among the 
most useful subjects one can possibly have. 
They are often, unfortunately, neglected, be- 
cause amongst them there are many with 
flowers of moderate size only; but for small 
pots I know of few Chrysanthemums that re- 


compense one so much as these early 
sorts. I have for years struck cuttings 
in March, potted them off, given them 


one more shift in June, and then plunged 
them in borders out-of-doors, where they take 
less water, and in September lifted them when 
in bud and removed them indoors. I have also 
planted them out of pots in beds and borders, 
and lifted them in autumn when approaching 
flowering, first giving them a copious supply of 
water to prevent flagging, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the lower leaves falling, have 
always had success with them. It is surprising 
what satisfactory results attend growing these 
early-flowering sorts -in quite small pots— 
41-inch and 6-inch sizes. There is a good 
number of first-class varieties in commerce, and 
a couple of dozen will add a charming mass -of 
colour to the house some weeks before the mid- 
season sorts are ready for housing. Where 
they are grown in small pots and stood out-of- 
doors I advocate a cool bottom for them, 
nothing answering better than finely sifted 
coal-ashes. I have, in 43-inch pots, had useful 
little plants, each carrying a dozen flowers or 
more, from cuttings struck as late as the first 
or second week’'in May. These have been 
useful for window and table decoration in 
September and October. F. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums—April ‘ break” 
buds (A Regular Subscriber). — Thomas 
Wilkins is a rather early mid-season Japanese 
variety, and this will account for a flower-bud 
appearing thus early in the season. Youshould 
remove any buds developing on the plants in 
April, and if you desire to grow a few large 
blooms you should take up from this point 
three or more of the strongest shoots. In turn, 
these same shoots will develop a bud on each, 
probably during the early part of July, possibly 
earlier, They will be first ‘‘ crown ”-buds, and, 
as the period referred to is still too early to 
retain the buds, the latter should be pinched 
out and the strongest shoot or shoots on each 
one again grown on. In the course of another 
month to six weeks the second “‘ crown”-buds 
will develop, this bringing you well into 
August. The buds which are known as second 
““ crown”-buds must be retained, which is done 
by removing all shoots surrounding the buds, 
leaving the buds absolutely alone at the end of 
the shoot. The buds last described usually 
produce the best blooms, size, form, and colour 
being beautifully represented. 

Stopping Chrysanthemums.—Will you please 
give me information as to stopping, etc., the following 
Chrysanthemums to get large exhibition blooms for the 
November shows? I believe, being so far south, the dates 
differ from those you usually give, because I followed your 
advice last year, and in several cases I had buds the first 
week in August, and they were hard and useless. Will 
you alse name any of them that would be likely to show 
an eye from a late bud selection? The following varieties 
I want information about: Mme. Carnot, Mrs. H. Weeks, 
E. _Molyneux, Princess Brancova, Le Grand Dragon, 
Edith Tabor, Mr. L. Remy, R. H. Pearson, Mrs. W. 


Popham, N.O.S. Jubilee, Fair Maid, Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. 
Coombes, Calvat’s 1899, Emily Towers, Matthew Hodgson, 


Le Grand Dragon .... 
Mr. L. Remy 


N.O.S8. Jubilee:..... .. Mid-April 


Mrs. Barkley ........ 
Mrs. Coombes ........ Natural break 
Calvat’s 1899 


Matthew Hodgson.... 
Pride of Madford .... 
Nellie Pockett........ Natural break 


Princess Bassaraba de Natural break 


South of England. 
begin a week earlier, or, if in the North, ten 
days to a fortnight earlier. 
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Pride of Madford, N. Pockett, Mme. M. Ricoud, L. 
Humphrey, Mr. T. Carrington, Lord Ludlow, Sydney 
Brunning, Mlle. Th. Rey.—AMATEUR. 

[The dates usually given for ‘‘ stopping and 
timing ” are for growers in and around London, 
cultivators in the north and intermediate dis- 
tricts commencing earlier. As you are 80 much 
farther south—roughly speaking, a hundred 
miles—you should be perfectly safe to defer the 
stopping some few days or a week later than is 
the rule nearer the metropolis. The dates 
given in the subjoined list should cause your 
plants to develop their buds sufficiently late to 
ensure an even and easy opening. From the 
middle to the end of August should answer 
your purpose admirably, and if your plants 
develop their buds during this period none of 
the blooms resulting from this bud-selection 
should show an “eye.” Ycu must grow the 
plants strongly, particularly R. Hooper Pear- 
son, Matthew Hodgson, and Pride of Madford. 
We are very much afraid it is too late to 
stop” plants of Mrs. H. Weeks this season. 
All you can do is to retain whatever buds 
develop on your plants of this variety, no 
matter at what time they appear. 





Which bud to 


Name. When to stop. retain. 
Mme. Carnot ........ About April 21 


Jane Molyneux ...... 


Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
-| Second crown 


ay 21 
Natural break 
Edith Tabor .......... May 21 
Merateseloys Natural break 
R. Hooper Pearson....| May 25 
Mrs. White Popham ..| Natural break 


Halr- Maid ys ese ee c1- About May 25 
Natural break 


Aeutndioe About April 21 
Emily Towers .......- Natural break 
About May 25 
Natural break 


Mme. M. Ricoud. ....| Mid-April Second crown 
Lionel Humphrey ....| Mid-April Second crown 
Mr. T. Carrington ....| May 21 First crown 
Lord Ludlow ........ Mid-April Second crown 
Sydnev Brunning ....| April 10 Second crown 
Mile.;\Th. Rey ..-..... May 21 First crown 
Mrs. H. Weeks ...... Retain first buds — 


which develop 








Brancova First crown 





Chrysanthemums — when to pot 


and which bud to retain (Hnquwrer.)— 
Pot on your plants when the pots they at present 
occupy are well filled with roots. 
be given for this operation, everything depend- 
ing on the condition of individual plants. Yor 
will probably find some sorts needing this 
attention much earlier than others. 
stronger-growing sorts the larger pots, confining 
those of comparatively weak growth to pots of 
smaller size. As to bud-retaining, the following 
tabulated list will give the information desired. 


No date can 


Give the 


We have given the date for London and the 
If you are in the Midlands 





Japanese, 


Which bud to 
Name. When to stop. retain. 
| Any buds at end 
of August 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Any buds at end 
of August 
Second crown 
First crown 


W. Il. Lincoln........| Natural break 


President W. R. Smith} May 21 
Good Gracious........| 2nd week May 
G. O. Schwabe .......| May 21 
Ooronetiy...> sonar) May 1b 


PAINE Merete « aeetemyerets 61 Natural break 


Gloire de Rocher .| Natural break 
Wm. Falconer (Hairy) | 3rd week May 





Golden Gate..........| May 10 First crown 
INEM TS teh Sars agaeac May 21 First crown 
William Seward ...... Natural break |Second crown 
Sure KOK ee vis leat’ Natural break Any buds at end 


of August 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Mme. Ed. Roger (inc.)) At once 

M. R. Bahuant tinc.)..| 3rd week April 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
(Japanese-Anemone) 





Second crown 





3rd week April 





Admiral Sir Thos. Symonds is a large-flowered 
single, flowering rather late in November, and 
Marquis de Montmort is a September-flowering 
Japanese variety. Both of these sorts should 
be grown in a free manner, and terminal-buds 
retained. They are purely decorative sorts. 
The other variety you mention we cannot trace. 


names we have given are the correct ones. 


You will observe several of the names differ 
slightly from those written in your list, but the 
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Chrysanthemums in 6-inch pots 
and their bud selection (J. M. Aberdare). 
—As your aim appears to be the develop- 

















































































propagated the whole of your plants during mid- 
March, the following treatment should answer 
your purpose. We will divide the plants into 
two sections, the first lot to include the follow- 
ing varieties : Mutual Friend, Miss Ida Bar- 
wood, Mrs. W. Cursham, Lord Ludlow, Oceana, 
Mr. T. Carrington, Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
Florence Molyneux, Mrs. Alfred Tate, Robert 
Laird, Lord Salisbury, and R. Hooper Pearson. 
In this case pinch out the points of the plants 
when they are about 6 inches high, growing on 
the strongest individual shoot which subse- 
quently develops on each plant. The first buds 
to develop on the plants after this manipulation 
should be secured in each instance, giving ulti- 
mately large, full, handsome blooms. Those 
under the second category are represented by : 
Nellie Pockett, Lady Byron, President Nonin, 
N.C 8. Jubilee, Charles Davis, Viviand Morel, 
G. J. Warren, Mrs. Mease, Mons. Chenon de 
Leche, Mrs. Barkley, Mrs. Coombes, Silver 
Queen, Sir R. Buller, and J. R. Upton. This 
batch should be pinched when the plants are 
6 inches high, and if they have not made a 
natural break—which, of course, would be with 
the development of the first. ‘‘ crown ” bud— 
they must be pinched again by the middle of 
July. The buds subsequently developing will 
then be the equivalent of second ‘‘ crown ”-buds ; 
but great importance attaches to the July stop- 
ping. The period mentioned must not be 
passed, or the resulting buds will develop later 
than is desirable. In the case of plants of Mrs. 
H. Weeks, these must be grown on steadily from 
the period of rooting, and the first bud develop- 
ing retained. 


Chrysanthemums — late propaga- 
tion of early sorts (H. A. M.).—It is one 
of the simplest things to do at this seeming late 
period, and you may insert cuttings of the early 
flowering varieties with every prospect of ulti- 
mate success. Of course, plants raised at this 
late season do not attain the proportions that 
any earlier propagated plants will surely do, yet 
they are quite large enough for most purposes, 
and make dainty little plants for outdoor border 
display. It is the Pompon sorts we have in 
our mind at the moment, as they develop into 
such charming little bush plants in a little 
while, and are dwarf and compact. One of 
their chief attractions is the profuse character 
of their floral display, the plants being literally 
covered with blossoms of many hues. The 
Pompons have the advantage over other types of 
the Chrysanthemums from the point of view 
of moisture resisting. They throw off the 
water during heavy spells of rain, the florets in 
many instances being reflexed, which naturally 
causes the water to run off instead of soaking 
into the centre of the blossoms, as is the case 
with many of our most attractive Japanese sorts. 
At this time the old stools should simply bristle 
with numerous fresh shoots, which may be 
detached of a convenient size—say 24 inches to 
3 inches in length. Trim off to the two lower 
leaves, cutting the stem of the shoot through 
immediately below a joint. Insert the cuttings 
in any light, sandy compost, firmly pressing the 
soil at the base of each cutting. Water in with 
a fine-rosed can, and place the pots, boxes, or 
whatever is used, in the greenhouse on a moist 
bottom. During the warmer days a sprinkling 
overhead with water from a fine-rosed can will 
freshen the cuttings and assist the rooting. 
When the cuttings are rooted, pot them up 
singly into small, deep 60’s—3-inch pots—after- 
wards placing them in a cold-frame to establish, 
to be succeeded by a hardening off process. By 


for planting out in late May. 





Cinerarias in winter.—For the dreary 
months of the year Cinerarias cannot be 
excelled, and in order to give them a long 
period of growth seed should be sown from now 
to June for successional blooming. A light, 
cool, airy house is the best place for their first 
stage, sowing the seed in pans of light soil, 
subsequently keeping them in cold-frames on 
the north side of the garden, where shade and 
moisture will reach them, endeavouring to keep 
them clean and robust by frequent syringing in 
hot weather.—TowNsMAN, 


a 


ment of large blooms in November, and you © 


these means a nice lot of plants should be ready _ 
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GOOD HARDY CLIMBERS. 


CLIMBING PLANTS should have a little more 
attention paid to them than they generally get. 
As arule, they are only employed for covering 
walls, ete., their fitness for festooning trees or 
Seee rugged places and rustic archways 
being often overlooked. When trained on walls 
the first consideration is the border in which 
they are planted. The roots must have good 
soil ; a border 4 feet wide should, if possible, be 
allowed them, and it should be at least 3 feet 
deep. After they are planted a good plan is to 
nail. them to the wall and then allow them to 
grow as they like. In this way any stiff 
formality is avoided. I lately saw a stretch of 
wall covered with Forsythia suspensa that had 
been treated in this way, and now the wall 
after three years is a mass of long, flexible 





shoots, many of which droop gracefully down 
to the ground. So well is it covered that even 
when the Forsythia has no leaves little of the 
wall is to be seen, while during the time the 


selection to choose from. Many of the Vines, 
too, are also excellent, not forgetting the Wis- 
taria, so valuable for draping the front of a 
house. teaeetie 

The house figured to-day is situated on 
the North Welsh coast, about five minutes’ walk 
from the sea, and was built in the year 1893, in 
the middle of a ploughed field, the soil sandy 
loam on gravel, the most difficult and greedy 
soil imaginable. As soon as the house was 
completed a trench was dug round it and filled 
in with good loam and manure, in which were 
planted, 4 feet and 5 feet apart, the following 
creepers : — Clematis Jackmani, white and 
purple, Clematis montana, Eccremocarpus 
scaber, Jasmines, white and yellow, Scarlet 
Honeysuckles, Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richard- 
son, Crimson Rambler, and Marie Henriette 
Roses, a Forsythia Fortunei against a back- 
ground of Ivy, where it shows well its graceful 
sprays of yellow, a Magnolia grandiflora in a 
cosy alcove on the south side, also several 





lovely appearance a mass of these deep, bright 
blue blossoms presents, especially about mid- 
day, when they are widely opened by sunshine, 
every little blossom turned downward, as if to 
protect with its petals its essential—the stamens 
and pistil—from the weather! In consequence 
of the flowers being turned down we are looking 
on the reverse or underside, this being upper- 
most, and it must be admitted that it is of 
exquisite beauty. Seedlings give many varieties 
of it besides the more pronounced ones of com- 
merce, white, etc. There are deep purple 
shades, slaty-blue, pale blue, blue with red 
lines, and other tints. Another hardy species, 
and flowering along with it, is S. bifolia, hold- 
ing up its spray of little blossoms invitingly to 
every phase of weather. One with me, pro- 
bably a seedling, has thirteen blossoms on its 
stem, its leaves being three, not two (as the 
name bifolia is a misnomer when applied to 
cultivated plants). The blossoms of this plant 
are larger than in the type (and I fancy it would 





varieties of small-leaved Ivies, with two or 


please “‘S. W. F.,” who lately wrote eloquently 


























A creeper clad house in Wales. 


foliage is retained the wall has quite the appear- 
ance of a green bank. Among hardy woody 
climbers few surpass the forms of Ampelopsis 
(Vitis), the more vigorous Virginian Creeper 
(A. hederacea), growing quickly, the decaying 
leaves in the autumn taking on rich shades ot 
colour. A. Veitchi (Vitis inconstans) has an 
advantage over the former in that it clings to 
the wall. The stronger growing kind is best 
fitted for festooning, the other best for covering 
the walls with close, dense foliage. The Duatch- 
man’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) deserves a 
place, its huge, heart-shaped leaves making it a 
conspicuous climber, the brownish blossoms 
adding to its singularity. The many forms of 
Clematis in their varied shades of colour must 
also receive attention, not omitting the Ivies, 
so suitable for town houses. Among Jasmines 
we have the common white Jasminum oflicinale 
and the valuable early-blooming J. nudiflorum. 
The Honeysuckles, too, are general favourites, 
the common species of our hedgerows being as 
good asany. Passiflora ccerulea in the milder 
parts of the country is a hardy and distinct 
climber, and among the Roses we have a fine 


From a photograph sent by Mrs. Jessie Victoria Eden, Llety’r Dryw, Oolwyn, N. Wales. 


three strong-growing kinds to run up quickly. 
The last were cut out branch by branch as the 
finer kinds filled in, Eventually I intend taking 
them out entirely. They were all watered 
copiously twice a-week through the spring and 
summer, wet or dry, for I do not think creepers 
on a house benefit much by summer rains until 
they are well established and their roots run 
well away from the walls. They have grown 
and flourished so well that all the architectural 
features of the house would be lost if I did not 
prune and cut out a good deal each year after 
their several flowering seasons are over. The 
photo. was taken in the spring of last year. 
J. V. E. 
Llety’r Dryw, Colwyn, N. Wales, April 6th. 





NOTES FROM AN IRISH GARDEN. 


ScILLA SIBIRICA begins early in the year to 
show its flowers above ground, solitary blossoms 
appearing occasionally in February; but it is 
in March and Apri! that it assumes its full 
beauty here, there being then a good display of 
flowers borne on the numerous stems. What a 





on another little plant, S. verna, a favourite 
with Scilla growers). 

Curonopoxa Luci1a#, many of which are 
still fresh and beautiful, also commences early 
in the year to put forth its delightful blossoms 
of blue and white. It has many excellent 
qualities, but does not like pot or box culture. 
Go into the garden during its flowering period 
any time of the day, in fine weather, and you 
are greeted with its ever-open flowers. Snow 
may cover it and frost congeal its tissues, but 
the plant with its blossoms comes through this 
ordeal generally unhurt, appearing afterwards 
fresh and attractive as ever. Seedlings give 
many varieties, including white and red, but I 
prefer the blue with a well-defined white 


‘Seye,” such as captivated the discoverer. 
One of mine, a_ seedling or selection, 
is 2 inches across and very _ beautiful. 


C. gigantea is reddish-blue and distinct, C. 
Alleni is blue coloured, with a small white eye, 
the divisions rather broad and imparting a good 
shape to the flower. The smaller-flowered 
species, C. cretensis, which is the first to come 
up in the early spring, is worth growing among 
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a collection of these. Its whitish blossoms are without doubt, the best of the white selfs. In 
rather funnel-shaped, not opening so well as the Lovely we have one of the most taking flowers, 
others, An edging of Scilla sibirica around a the colour being pink, with rose-coloured wings. 
plantation of Chionodoxas has a pretty effect, The plant is very free-flowering. Lady Grisel 
C. sardensis has rather broad leaves, stout Hamilton must be placed in the front rank of 
stems, not too high, and deep blue blossoms, the many good pale bluish-lavender flowers. 
with a small white eye, its whiteness being due The form is good and the plant all that could 
solely to the colour of the stamens occupying be desired. Lady Mary Currie is one of the 
the centre. There are other shades of it besides most distinct Sweet Peas. It is described as 
blue, and of the blue there are some orange-pink, but this is not a good description 
much better than others, their stems constantly at all. Prince Edward of York is another 
bearing about nine blossoms of good size and distinct flower. The standards are of a carmine 
shape. It is equally free-growing and hardy as colour and the wings deep rose. It isa large 
the others, and is altogether a useful plant. and handsome flower. No collection would be 
Common garden soil seems a suitable enough complete without Emily Eckford, which is a 
medium in which to grow Chionodoxas ; but distinct flower of a mauve-blue colour, and most 
giving it an enrichment of manure or good com- effective in the daytime. A deep maroon self 
post produces better growth and larger and is represented by Black Knight. It is a very 
brighter flowers, and more of them. The year fine flower of good form. A soft yellow is seen 
the bulbs are not lifted, the weathered surface in Queen Victoria, which is the best of the so- 
of the soil can be scraped off for a little way called yellow flowers. Aurora still maintains 
down and manure and rich soil applied in its its high position in the striped typo of the Sweet 
place, and this will conduce to the vigour of the Peas. It is beautifully flaked or striped rosy- 
plants. Scilla sibirica, Chionodoxa Luciliz, and salmon, and is a large, handsome, and reliable 
©. sardensis are, indeed, three little garden flower. Navy Blue, of which there are two 
beauties. R. L. Keenan. sorts, is best represented by Burpee’s variety of 

Bellaghy, Apri! 9th, 1901. that name. Prince of Wales develops quite 
freely large flowers of good form, and it is also 
a bright rose self.—W, H. 


Gy psophilas.—Among herbaceous plants 
few have made greater strides in public favour 
than the Gypsophilas, particularly the foamy 
whitish looking blossoms of G. paniculata. 
They are extremely light and frail, and on this 
account are well adapted for mixing with cut 
flowers, and to some extent they are used in- 
stead of Fern fronds, which last but a short 
time. Gypsophila flowers on the other hand 
dry white and remain in good condition for 
weeks. Seed sown in the open borders will 
make plants for blooming another year, but a 
season may be anticipated if a sowing is made 
in heat now and the young plants removed to 
the border in June, where some of them at least 
will bloom in early autumn. Plants that, put 
into well-prepared ground, will provide a host 
of flowers later may now be purchased very 
cheaply.—TownsMAN. 


Propagating Violets. — For frame 
culture few plants are more valuable in winter 
and spring than Violets, as they are always 
acceptable, but too often one finds, instead of 
well-developed blossoms with fine foliage, only 
insignificant-looking flowers and poor leaves. 
This is often brought about by neglecting to 
remove the runners, and thus the bed, instead 
of presenting distinct, healthy clump3, is 
nothing more nor less than a confused mass of 
roots. Those. who have Violets will find that 
year-old clumps are beginning to throw off run- 
ners. These should be severed and planted 
separately in good loam and leaf-soil, with old 
manure added. Beds so made should be on a 
north or west border, where the sun is off a 
portion of the time, as coolness is necessary for 
them. Violets enjoy copious supplies of water 
during the summer, and towards September, 
before the frame-lights are placed over them, 
liquid-manure will benefit. them.—LEAHURST. 


Polyanthuses.—If a spring sowing of 
these flowers is contemplated, a deeply-dug, 
well-prepared border, one that was turned up 
in autumn and has had the benefit of a winter's 
frost, should be chosen, a south-west aspect — 
being preferable, as not coming quite so much 
under the influence of a very powerful sun. 
Sow in drills 1 foot apart to allow plenty of 
room for cleaning, covering rather more deeply 
than is customary for most seeds of a similar 
size. The great point to be noted in the early 
stages of Polyanthus culture is to transplant 
directly the seedlings can be handled. Itis a 
deep, strong-rooting plant; indeed, it is not 
often that tiny seedlings of any plant are found 
with such powerful root-action in proportion to 
the growth above ground, ane a lengthy 
sojourn in the seed-bed consequently means on 
removal a severe check to growth. In a light 
sandy soil I find the best place for the seedlings 
is a north-west border in the lowest part of the 
garden. Here they remain and flower twelve 
months after sowing, and when fully out they 
are duly numbered in some five or six colours, 
to be presently lifted and massed in colour 
where they are required. If on partially shaded 
borders, so much the better. ‘They are seen to: 
the best advantage in those seasons when the 















































formed by filling the centre with a rose- 
coloured variety of Tuberous Begonia, the 
groundwork of the bed the variegated Mesem- 
bryanthemum, and the edging Echeveria secunda 
glauca, The object should be to make the beds 
as informal as possible consistent with a pleasing 
effect, and one may go out of the ordinary 
routine by associating together such late summer 
flowers as the scarlet Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, 
herbaceous Phloxes, and the Night-scented 
Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis), which looks well 
under such conditions. I do not care for the 
Tobacco, however, by itself in the garden, to 
form a distinct clump as it were, as its appear- 
ance is too limp in the daytime, the flowers then 
closing and not giving off the delicate fragrance 
perceptible in the evening. 

AuTuMN peps,—A healthier taste has arisen 
not only with regard to ordinary bedding by 
planting such things as mentioned above, but by 
making the beds in the autumn months gay with 
flowers. Aster acris is delightful by itself or in 
association with Chrysanthemum Mme. Das- 
grange. Beds may be filled separately also with 
the perennial Sunflowers, Anemone japonica, the 
white variety in particular, or Hyacinthus 
candicans. If the garden is large, a bed of 
Gladiolus Brenchleyensis creates a rich break of 
colour on the turf, Montbretias, Zinnias, Phlox 
Drummondi, Antirrhinums, etc. A delightful 
bed is one filled with the crimson Antirrhinum, 
with a margin of the white variety. kK. 




















































THE FLOWER GARDEN IN SUMMER. 


At this season of the year gardeners and others 
will be making plans for the adornment of 
flower-beds and borders during the summer and 
autumn months. In these notes carpet bedding 
of all kinds is vigorously excluded. I have no 
wish to see a revival of this type of gardening — 


false, uninteresting, and formal, entailing much | as I feel sure the aim and object of most of the 
labour and cost. During recent years a freer | readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED are to have 
and more artistic style has been adopted. Of| flowers for cutting and those of longest duration, 
course, one does not want every garden to be a|T should like to mention six that have given me 
mere repetition of some other place, a3 a variety | the greatest satisfaction. 
in the arrangements should be the object of} AsrmR stNENSIS cannot be too highly spoken 
everyone. | i ; of. Sown either in a frame or greenhouse, or, 
The Fuchsia is a useful subject in the flower | better still, in the open ground where it is to 
garden, and it may be planted in a different | bloom, if well done it is one of the very best 
style from that often adopted. A large speci-| annuals for cutting. It flowers a long time, and 
men on the Grass, the flower-laden shoots} its pale mauve colouring is pleasing in late 
touching the turf, is a delightful picture, and | summer. 
such effects may be got without much outlay.|| Granr HyacintTH FLOWERED CANDYTOFT is 
One has not seen too much of the Fuchsia | also excellent. This must be sown where it is 
during the past few years, and it may be planted to grow, and the pure white flowers, cut their 
largely without fear of a surfeit of this fine | fal] length, last a long time in water and are 
plant ; easy to grow, and flowering over a long} most effective. A succession of bloom until 


season. A few of the finer varieties for forming | frost comes can be obtained by successional 
single specimens or groups on the turf are the | gowings 
gs. 


old favourites, of which Mrs. Marshall, Karl of | PousiEz ScaBrous.—This is lovely, with every 
Beaconsfield, Mme. Cornellison, Tower of | colour from white to deep crimson, mauve-pink, 
London, and Annette are the most important. | cream, maroon, etc. It flowers from early 
All have flowers of great beauty, set off by bold, | suammer until frost comes, and the blooms are 
vigorous leafage. Annette is the richest, the | excellent for cutting. 

flowers purple and crimson in colour, and the|  \f{sropn GRANDIFLORA RUBRA grows 3 feet or 
leaves deep green. One may get beautiful! 4 feet high. This Mallow is one of the best 
effects from groups of three put moderately | annuals, both for the garden and when cut for 
close together, and in very large gardens the| the house. It is best sown where it is to grow 
subjects may be varied by using Mme. Crousse | and thinned out. It blooms for weeks. 
Pelargonium, the Coral Plant (Erythrina crista-| | \WpRenna VvENOSA.—Though this is herba- 
galli), or even Clematis Jackmani, the deep | ceous, it is also excellent grown as an annual, 
purple flowers of which gain in intensity when | put perhaps more useful for the flower-beds 
the plants are on the Grass. Insert the pots to| than for cutting. I cannot leave it out, it is of 
the rim and throughout the summer water liber- | such a lovely violet colour, and one of the old- 
ally, giving also attention in the matter of tying | f,shioned plants, reminding one of the days of 


and staking when necessary. It is by creating | 4n¢’s childhood. Last, but not least, I cannot 
masses of one colour that effect is gained, and | qo better than mention 


very beautiful are beds of white Stocks with an]  Giretny Poppres —Their excellence as cut 
edging of Harrison’s Musk, or, better still, | q,wers needs no recommendation. Sow thinly 
the deep blue Tufted Pansy Archie Grant. | 414 single out as soon as large enough. Small 
Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatum 18 | hits of Pea-sticks stuck amongst the plants are 
a charming plant to use as a groundwork for |.) that is necessary to hold them up. 

beds, those filled with Tuberous Begonias in Evua E. Sr. Phun, Ripon 
particular ; whilst also suitable for this purpose ix; Par 1 Segelek ae 
are the many varieties of the Tufted Pansy, as 
they bloom freely over a long season and are not 
in the least formal. It is strange that there 
seems little desire to break away from the con- 
ventional style of edging as Echeverias, whilst 
the Saxifrages (S. hypnoides, in particular), 
London Pride, Harrison’s Musk, . Creeping 
Jenny, either the type or golden-leaved form, and 
Tufted Pansies are suitable for this purpose, 
not forgetting also Dactylis glomerata variegata. 
In Regeut’s Park much use is made of these 
edgings, and they arearelief from the monotony 
of Echeverias. The Tufted Pansy may be 
planted in many ways. One of the prettiest 
kinds I have seen was the variety Bluebell, 
which is largely used in the London parks, the 
flowers of a pale shade of blue, mixed with 
double-white Stocks. An attractive bed is 





SIX GOOD ANNUALS. 


As it is now the time for sowing annuals, and 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dictamnus angustifolius.—Can any reader tell 
me anything about Dictamnus angustifolius? Is it orna- 
mental or at all like the common Fraxinella? Also is it 
hardy ?—J. H. W. THoMas. 

Sweet Peas-—selection of a:dozen 
good and distinct sorts.—At the present 
time many readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
will be thinking of making a sowing of a few 
distinct sorts, and the best may easily be 
brought within the range of even a dozen. 
They are not expensive ; as a matter of fact, the 
dozen sorts should easily be procurable for about 
half-a-crown, and fifty seeds in each packet. 
The following have proved their value in past 
seasons: Salopian, colour deep fiery-crimson, 
is wonderfully free-flowering. Sadie Burpee is, 
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rainfall is well up to the average. A sharp 
look-out must be kept for sparrows, which are 
very troublesome in some seasons, and will 
destroy an immense number of buds unless 


/ warded off by threading the beds over with 


| black cotton or covering with fish-netting until 




















Alyssum saxatile. 


the flowers are well expanded. In addition to 
the fine border display, Polyanthuses are charm- 
ing vase flowers, especially for shallow baskets 
or bowls, trusses of the deep, rich-coloured 
varieties tastefully arranged with their own 
foliage being always acceptable.—B. 


Hardening off Sweet Peas raised in 
pots.—The earliest batch of plants is now 
making satisfactory progress, and means should 
be taken to keep them growing steadily. The 
cool greenhouse in which the plants have been 
standing for some time past is no longer the 
place for them, as here there is a danger of the 
plants making too rapid growth, which must 
necessarily weaken them. As in the case of 
many other plants, a cold-frame will answer 
their requirements better than any other 
position, and the sooner they are transferred 
to this the better. As many of the young 
plants are from 5 inches to 6 inches high 
they will now need the support of some twigs. 
Growers of the perennial Aster will find most 
suitable material for this early work in the old 
growths of this. Two or three pieces stuck in 
between the Sweet Peas will afford the neces- 
sary support. Itis better to insert these stakes 
before placing the pots of plants into the cold 
frames, as they may then be left undisturbed 
until the planting-out time arrives. A good 
deep frame will be needed. Admit abun- 
dance of air at all times. In a short time 
it will be possible to remove the frame-lights 
entirely, and before the end of April, provided 
the weather is seasonable, planting out may be 
done without any risk of frost doing the plants 
harm.—D. B. C. 


Plants for house fronts.—Climbing 
plants over the fronts of houses or walls adja- 
cent to them always come in for a share of 
attention, Those who omitted planting hardy 
things in the autumn are reminded that it is 
not too late to do so now, as nearly everything 
suitable may be had in pots. Clematises, always 
popular, and Vitis inconstans, better known as 
Ampelopsis Veitchi; the older Virginian Creeper, 
Roses, Loniceras, Passifloras, and Ivies (the 
last for cold and exposed positions), all lend 
themselves to this work, Annuals, which may 
still be sown, include well-known creepers, as 
Tropeolum Spitfire, T. Canariense, and Con- 
volvulus, pleasing and quick growing for a 
sunny wall.—L. 

Sowing Asters.—Many make a mistake 
in sowing these too early. They are only half- 
hardy annuals, and sown early they become too 
large. It is true that to obtain their flowers 
early in summer they must be sown correspond- 
ingly early, but the average grower has not the 
accommodation for half the plants he has a 
desire to grow. By sowing later they do not 
require so much room, and often they can be 
planted out without previously transplanting 
them. The first of April is soon enough to sow 
many annuals, and this may be said of Asters 
for the main summer display. If a few earlier 


ones are wanted, these may be treated accord- 
ingly. Some make up a mild hot-bed, and sow 
the different kinds in square patches broadcast, 
but mistakes are often made in sowing too 
thickly. I prefer boxes to this plan, even if 
they are stood in frames, because in shallow 
boxes the roots are kept much more together 
and can be transplanted with greater facility. 
Boxes not more than 2} inches deep are prefer- 
able, and for these no drainage beyond a few 
leaves or the rougher particles of the soil sifted 
out is needed. Beside giving less trouble in 
shallow boxes, plants when carefully tended do 
better than in deeper ones. {n the use of these, 
if they should be too large for one kind of seed 
it is easy to divide the surface into two or three 
sections with slender sticks, and thus accom- 
modate as many kinds of flowers.—W. S. 


Montbretias.—Montbretias by many are 
little known, but they so closely resemble 
Gladioli that admirers of the latter can scarcely 
afford to exclude them from their borders, the 
more so as they bloom for some little time 
before the flowers of Gladioli have expanded. 
Now is the time to get them in, a light rich 
soil on a west or south-west border, well 
drained, suiting them. Cold, heavy soils are 
not at all suited to them, and, before planting, 
leaf-soil or road-scrapings should be added if 
needed. Montbretias are pretty for grouping 
in beds and borders, and the flowers when cut 
are useful for vases.—LEAHURST. 


THE ALYSSUMS. 


Or the Madworts, or Alyssums, there are, 
perhaps, in cultivation at the present time not 
more than a dozen really useful kinds, and some 
of these, indeed, are so nearly allied that half 
of them might be dispensed with altogether. 
There are a few annual species, but the 
majority are perennial shrubby or half-shrubby 
plants, procumbent in habit and for the most 
part evergreen. The flowers are produced in 
such dense clusters as to render this class of 
plants quite indispensable in spring and early 
summer, both in the wild garden, on the rockery, 
and in the spring garden. They are of com- 
paratively easy culture. Propagation is effected 
by division and cuttings. Division should only 
be resorted to in the case of such sorts as A. 
saxatile, that are required in quantity for spring 
bedding ; indeed, so uncertain are plants of the 
spinosum and argenteum set that it is always 
advisable to keep young 
plants of them on hand, 
old ones often dying off 
in a most unaccountable 
way. 

A, ARGENTEUM.—This 
is a compact growing 
shrubby species, seldom 
more than a foot or so 
in height. It makes a 
charming little plant for 
a rockery, wedged in 
between boulders or 
on perpendicular parts, 
where, however, the 
roots can get a good 
depth of soil. The flow- 
ers are of a fine deep 
yellow, and appear in 
April and May. 

A. CALYCINUM grows 
from 6 inches to 12 
inches in height, and 
branches from the base. 
The leaves are small, 
scattered and blunt - 
pointed. The flowers, 
which are small and 
yellow, are in short 
racemes, and pretty in 
masses. 

A, MARITIMUM.—This 
is the Sweet Alyssum of 
gardens, and though per- 
ennial, it appears to be 
much more satisfactory 
treated simply as a hardy 
annual. The flowers, which are small and white, 
are by no means showy, and indeed only worth 
attention on account of their fragrance. It isa 
good plant for covering .bare spaces, banks, or 
tops of unsightly walls, where it will sow itself 
from year to year. 














A. MONTANUM, represented in the annexed 
cut, is perhaps the handsomest of dwarf-grow- 
ing alpine Alyssums. It is shrubby or half- 
shrubby in habit; the stems are profusely 
branched from near the base and often tufted. 
It flowers freely about the end of April, its 
branches being covered with a profusion of large 
pretty yellow sweet-scented blossoms. It rarely 
produces seed under cultivation ; therefore, the 
only means of propagating it is by cuttings, 
which, if taken off early, strike freely in a cold 
frame. It does best in exposed rocky places in 
free, well-drained soil, and should be planted 
where the ground in winter is not too moist. 
It makes a charming little pot-plant for a 
cool-house in early spring. It comes from 
the mountainous parts of Switzerland and 
Austria. 

A. ropoLicum.—This is best known in gardens 
under its old name of Schivereckia podolica. It 
has small much-branched stems and grows only 
3 inches or 4 inches high. Its small white 
flowers are produced in early summer in abun- 
dance. It is quite hardy and does well in a 
half-shady spot. 

A. SAXATILE (Rock Madwort).— This (see 
cut) is one of the most valuable of spring flowers 
and certainly one of the easiest to grow. It is 
grown in almost every garden in the country, 
and, ia company with Candytufts, Arabis, and 
Aubrietias, it makes a grand display when few 
other flowers are open. Like most other 
alpines, it requires a sunny, exposed situation, 
the drier the better, and if properly placed it 
need not be removed for years. In heavy flat 
ground it is often severely cut during winter. 
In such localities it should be renewed annually 
by cuttings. If trimmed back after flower- 
ing in spring it will very often bloom again in 
the autumn. The variety variegatum, though 
more beautiful in foliage, is not so free as the 


type. 


Narcissus Johnstoni Queen of 
Spain.—When seen growing in large numbers 
there is a great charm in the uniform soft clear 
yellow cups and perianth of this beautiful form 
that will gain it many admirers. It is dwarf, 
sturdy, and free-fiowering, possessing a good 
constitution, that will, be valuable for mixing 
with future breeds of this lovely race. Fre- 
quently it comes with two flowers on a scape, 
and thereby provides a long season of bloom. 
In the Grass it is one of the sweet7st things we 
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Alyssum montanum, 


know, and those who are taking up this most 
interesting phase of gardening should plant this 
one, as it may be obtained at a reasonable rate. 
There is a sort of quaintness in the reflexing 
perianth that renders this kind distinct from all 
else. 
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as to bring the plants near to the glass in the 
usual way, there is nothing to surpass shelves 
for these Pelargoniums, as they afford a free 
circulation of air all around the plants. Caution 
for some few weeks will be necessary in respect 
to watering ; if over-watered, the foliage will 
assume a sickly hue, which spoils the appear- 
ance of the plants. 


condemnation. Paraffin is so liable to separate 
and float on the surface of any mixture or 
emulsion that if a man be called away for even 
a few minutes and neglects on his return to 
again mix the stuff, irremediable damage may 
ensue, as I know from experience. 

In a paper on the culture of plants under 
glass the subject of artificial fertilisers should 
not be overlooked. Plants grown in pots or 
tubs are limited in their supply of food. They 
can only get as much as the pot or tub contains, 
and when this is exhausted they must either 
have fresh supplies or die of starvation. But it 
must not be supposed that a plant will live in a 
healthy condition in even a half-exhausted soil. 
A radical cure for exhausted soil would be its 
entire renewal ; but this is in many cases an 
injudicious proceeding. Usually we want to 
refresh a flowering plant when it is about to 
bloom, or is showing signs of exhaustion owing 
to an excess of bloom, but this is just the time 
when we cannot safely disturb the roots. Simi- 
larly, in the case of fine-foliaged plants, they 
are apt to fall off when they are at their best ; 
they cannot then be repotted without damage. 
Other useful fertilisers are nitrate of soda (salt- 
petre), sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of 
iron (green copperas). These supply nitrogen, 
potash, sulphuric acid, and iron. They are 
applied in very diluted condition. The nitrate 
of potash is dissolved at the rate of 1 oz. to 
4 gallons of water. Sulphate of ammonia and 
sulphate of iron are mixed together and kept in 
a dry state, two parts of sulphate of ammonia 
to one part of sulphate of iron. The mixture is 
dissolved as wanted, at the rate of 1 oz, to 
4 gallons of water. The respective solutions 
are used alternately for root watering all 
through the growing season at intervals of a 
fortnight. They are never used until active 
growth has commenced, and are never given to 
sickly plants. A sickly plant generally means 
bad air or bad soil, and until the evil, no matter 
which, is corrected the use of stimulants is a 
grave mistake. W. F. K.S&. 

Dinsdale Rectory. 


* * THE CULTIVATION OF PLANTS 
UNDER GLASS. 


ONE gees at a glance when perfect health is 
reigning among the plants in a glasshouse, be it 
stove, greenhouse, or frame. The strong habit, 
vivid green, and multitude of new growths 
speak for themselves. Butit is well for growers 
to recognise that plants grown under glass are 
much more liable to fail than outdoor subjects. 
They live under conditions which depend upon 
the skill and memory of erring humanity, 
whilst Nature cares for her outdoor children. 
Suitable soil, good water, pure air, and a genial 
temperature are of the first importance to 
houge-grown plants. Choice of soil requires 
careful study. All plants do not thrive in the 
; same compost, but little difficulty occurs if one 
\ takes as the bulk of the compost a soil in which 
i a variety of vegetation is seen to retain a 
healthy growth, and then adds to this a due 
proportion of sand, leaf-mould, peat, chalk, or 
lime-rubbish, always seeking information about 
the natural habits of the plant to be grown and 
being careful to secure free drainage. The 
water used in glasshouses should be rain water 
or soft river water. It ought to be free from 
muddy sediment, for nothing sooner prevents 
free aération of the soil than dirty water. For 
syringing, clear water is an absolute necessity. 
Pure air is quite as important as good soil and 
clean water, but it is not always so easy to 
obtain in or near large towns, and the difference 
between the appearance of plants grown under 
glass in town and country is very noticeable. A 
good deal may be done to purify smoke-laden 
town air by allowing it to enter the glasshouse 
through fine scrim hung over doorways and 
movable lights, and- kept damp by occasional 
slight syringing. There are atmospheric foes 
\ 








OLEANDERS NOT FLOWERING. 


I wAvn two Oleanders in 12-inch pots, and for the last 
three years they have shown well for bloom, but it has 
never developed, so I fear the treatment is wrong in some 
way. The gardener tells me he has taken away leading 
growths near the flower-buds to give strength to the 
bloom, but without success. They have had a little artifi- 
cial feeding, but grow in leaf-mould or loam mixture, and 
are kept in a temperature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. I 
have tried keeping water in the saucers, and I have also 
kept them drier, and so far have been very unsuccessful. 
Would you advise their being cut down, as they are at 
present about 6 feet high ?—M. R. 


[We gather that the plants have been kept in 
too warm a house, for it is inferred that 
60 degs. to 70 degs. of temperature alludes to 
this season of the year. During the late 
autumn, winter, and early spring quite a cool 
greenhouse (40 degs. at night being the 
minimum) will be ample for them. By this 
cool treatment the plants are kept compara- 
tively at rest, starting away again much more 
kindly, when as the spring advances we have 
warmer and brighter days. Oleanders may be 
grown well in a greenhouse all the year round, 
but during the spring as growth commences and 
later on as the flower-buds appear the house 
should not be what would then be termed quite a 
cool-house, which would have air left on more or 
less all night. This is a trifle too cold for them, 
although we would much prefer it to the stove 
temperature. We can quite understand that 
the plants would not flower satisfactorily in 
such a temperature as they have received. This, 
with the attendant. moisture, would all induce 
leaf development, and that, as it is stated, to 
the disparagement of the flower. We have 
grown and flowered Oleanders profusely year 
after year. The house in which they are kept 
from the middle of October until the following 
May or June used to drop below 40 degs. at 
night during sharp frosts, but as the spring 
advanced the house was kept as a warm green- 
house (i¢., ordinary greenhouse treatment in 
the day, but close at night with a little warmth 
in the pipes). There the plants would by the 
time mentioned be almost in flower, when they 
were taken to the conservatory, this being well 
ventilated during the day, but closed at night 
with no fire-heat. Under this mode of culture 
they flowered freely enough. No stopping of 
the shoots was found to be necessary because the 
plants never made too much wood growth. We 
should not advise repotting or pruning the plants 
provided they are not too large to be accommo- 
dated. The growth of the plants in question 
has evidently tended towards leaves rather than 
flower, but if they can be treated as suggested, 
being kept well exposed to the light, letting 
them have all the sunshine upon them that is 
possible, with no more water until warmer 
weather comes than is quite necessary to keep 
them healthy, they should be induced to flower 
in due course. When pot-bound and growing 
freely they should receive plentiful supplies of 
water. ‘The soil in which the plants are potted 
is suitable. We prefer to dispense with saucers 
for the plants, as this tends to excite woody 
growth too much ] 
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far more dangerous to plant life than the smoke 
of towns, and one of these is coal gas. I have 
geen the contents of a fine conservatory struck 
down as by a blight, the cause being a slight 
escape of gas, which was quite imperceptible to 
the smell. I advised a total removal of the 
pipes and fittings, and the plants recovered 
almost immediately, nor has the malady since 
recurred. As to the temperature of a glass- 
house, it is not at all unusual to find amateurs 
using a stove heat for subjects which do best 
in a cool-house, and the result is disaster. 
Weakly growths, pests, and all-round debility 
follow over-heating. Tropical plants must, of 
course, have tropical treatment—7.e., high tem- 
perature, humid atmosphere with plenty of 
root moisture—but my advice to amateurs is to 
never attempt provision for the wants ofa plant 
until they know what those wants are. Know- 
ledge of this kind is easily obtained through the 
excellent columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
I have spoken of pests, and who-among the 
owners of plant-houses does not know and 
dread the weary tale of scale, mealy-bug, 
green-fly, red-spider, rust, mildew, “fungus,” 
etc.? Their name is legion, and yet they are 
easy to conquer if met promptly and vigorously. 
For scale and mealy-bug a fairly stiff nail- 
brush with ‘Tobacco-water and_ soft-soap. is 
; effective. Green-fly and red-spider are easily 

destroyed by the admirable nicotine prepara- 

tions now so plentiful and readily used, while 
rust, mildew, and fungus vanish before a proper 
, application of sulphur. I have found leaf- 

mould a very fertile source of fungus, and have 
made up my mind never to use it. again without 
i an addition of flowers of sulphur. Only this 
i week I had a lot of fine seedlings in a propaga- 
; ting case attacked by fungus. The whole 


POTTING FRENCH PELARGONIUMS. 


TuosE plants that are intended to flower 
without any hard forcing should be now with- 
out delay shifted into their blooming pots, if 
this work be not already done. For very early 
forcing, any shift now given will not be in time 
to reap good results. The later batches for 
May and June should also be potted as soon 
as possible, leaving the fancy varieties a little 
longer if they be not yet showing symptoms of 
active growth. These fancy varieties are rather 
more tender than the regal and show varieties, 
and compared with them do not require quite so 
much pot room, lt is assumed that the plants 
in each case were shaken out and reduced at the 
roots after going through the resting and ripen- 
ing process of the past season. If not, they will 
already be in pots quite large enough, except in 
the case of small plants, which may be potted 
on; but the others should only have a top- 
dressing. The best results are, however, 
attained by reducing in the autumn and potting 
on again in the spring. In no case should a 
large shift be given, into the next size of pot 
being ample. Large shifts only encourage a 
prolonged leaf-growth at the expense of bloom. 
If good soil in the form of fibrous loam and 
leaf-mould is obtainable, artificial manures with 
the potting mixture are not necessary; these 
will serve a good purpose when the soil is 
indifferent, but at other times it is a waste so to 
usethem, Add to the loam and leaf-mould some 
spent Mushroom-bed manure, this keeping the 
goil open, particularly in the case of the fancy 
section. Failing this manure, use a little peat. 
The potting need not be done in too very firm a 
manner, a8 compared with plants that are to 
remain permanently in their pots. Those plants 
that are bushy from amongst the early batch 
will not need stopping ; these will then flower 

the sooner, but others should be pinshed in 
thecourse of a week or two, whilst the mid- 
— and late stock should be left for a time, 
or,aif needful, have two stoppings instead of 
one. A deal may be done, by simply paying 
due attention to pinching the shoots, in pro- 
longing the flowering season. Neglect it, and 
there will be a glut of flower, causing the season 
to be a shorter one, with more crowding whilst 
in bloom, Unless the houses be so constructed 





Lachenalia Nelsoni.— Among easily 
forced and early flowering plants there are few 
that can surpass this in small pots. The flowers 
are of a pure golden shade, and have the merit, 
too, of lasting a long time fresh. My practice 
is to pot up the dormant bulbs in July with the - 
Freesias, using loam and leaf-mould, and placing 
about six roots in a 48-pot. These are covered’ 
up with leaves and Cocoa-nut-fibre until they 
begin to grow, during which time no water is 
needed. They can be stood under a shady wall 
outdoors, but I prefer to stand them in a cold 
frame where they may be protected from heavy 
rains. After growth has advanced somewhat 
they are removed from their covering, but are 
still kept in the cool frame, and later, when 
frost threatens, they are taken into the green- 
house and stood on a shelf. A greenhouse tem- 
perature is all they need at any time, but if 
they are required early they can he readily 


sowing was dressed by gently blowing flowers 
of sulphur over them from a sheet of smooth 
paper. Not a fungus is now visible, nor 
has a single plant been lost. Last summer 
I had a frame of Cucumbers. just coming 
into bearing seized by what appeared’ 
ii to be an epidemic of rust. The gardener 
i gloomily predicted the total loss of the plants, 
h and indeed was preparing to throw them out. 
ith I advised patience, and syringed the plants 
iV freely with a mixture of flowers of sulphur and 
il water, freely wetting the soil and the sides of 
the frame also. I then shut the frame down, 
i covered it closely with mats, and left it to stew 

in the hot sunshine for two days. Surely a 
i drastic remedy, but I saved the plants, and 
t they bore freely until frost came. While on 

the subject of glasshouse pests I must mention 

the paraffin cure, but only to give it my severest 
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brought on by gentle forcing, and so extend 

their season of bloom. It is as pot plants more 

than in a cut state that they are valuable. 

When they are passing out of bloom they once 

more go on the greenhouse shelf, where the 

watering is continued as before, until the foliage | 
shows signs of turning yellow, when water is 

gradually withheld, and finally they are stored 

away and kept dry, until potting time comes 
round again,—S. 





ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR WINTER 
FLOWERING. 


THE present is a very suitable time for drawing 
attention to this most useful and very showy 
class of plants, inasmuch as it is now that 
propagation should be taken in hand for next 
winter’s display, so as to secure examples of 
good size in about 6-inch or 7-inch pots. It is 





very easy to strike too soon. Firstly, when 
propagated early, the growth is made under 

















time, than thus to waste the energies of the 
plants to no real purpose. Any assistance in 
the way of manure should be deferred until the 
plants are showing for flower. In this there is 
one essential object to be aimed at which often- 
times is lost sight of by the cultivators ; it is 
that of keeping in check a too rank develop- 
ment of leaf growth, which serves no actual 
good, 

Some very fine varieties were shown at the 
last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Among those we noted as very fine were Lord 
Roberts, deep crimson ; Mrs. Ewing, rich rose- 
pink; Mr. T. E. Green, rich scarlet ; Lady 
Curzon, flesh-pink ; Zenobia, salmon-scarlet ; 
Mary Hamilton, crimson-scarlet ; Mrs. Brown 
Potter, pink ; Virginia, white; The Sirdar, 
scarlet ; and Snowstorm, white. 


soon as these are filled (not pot-bound) with 
roots, 44-inch pots should be the next shift, 
and thence into 6-inch pots, and the largest 
into 7-inch pots later on if desirable. In 
any case, however, the pots should be thoroughly 
well filled with roots by the end of August, 
leaving September for the ripening of the 
wood in an exposed position. By the end 
of the latter month the plants should be 
brought under cover into a dry house or pit 
where ventilation can be given as freely as 
possible by night as wellas day. When there 
is the slightest suspicion of damping, or the 
atmosphere appears to be moisture-laden, some 
warmth should be applied to keep it dry and 
buoyant. This warmth will also assist in the 
development of the flower-trusses, and is really 
necessary to obtain the best results. A night 
temperature at that time of from 45 degs. to 
50 degs. will give a good return in flowers, 
allowing, of course, a corresponding rise 
during the day. Geraniums, it should be borne 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tropzeolum tricolor.—Many years ago 
this was largely grown. Now it is too seldom 
seem, and has largely given place to other plants 
































that are perhaps more easily grown, but cannot 
possibly be prettier. The tubers will always 
start early in the winter; hence it is needful 
that they be removed from the old soil and be 
repotted in good time. On the whole it may 
be safest to have the tubers removed from the 
old soil so soon as they have ripened, stood on 
a little cocoa-fibre refuse or dry sand in a 
shallow box, and then be just covered with the 
same material and kept in the light, yet in a 
fairly cool place so as not to provoke growth 
unduly early. If shoots have been formed 
before repotting, no harm need be done, A 
good deal of attention is needed to the training, 
so that small branches, wire-work, or whatsoever 
is used for training the plants on be effectually 
covered, 

Raising Date Palms.—I wish to know if it is 
possible to raise the seeds which are contained in 
the ordinary cured Dates as sold by grocers, and if so, 
how I should proceed? I should also like to know the 
approximate length of time required for germination ?— 
Lousiana Loo, 

[The seeds contained in the ordinary Dates as 
sold in shops will germinate readily enough 
provided they are placed under conditions 
favourable for so doing. A good way to raise 
seedlings is to take a flower-pot 5 inches in 
diameter, place a few broken pieces of flower- 
pot in the bottom for drainage, then fill to 
within an inch of the rim with ordinary pot- 
ting soil, such as a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand, pressed moderately firm. . The seeds, 
having been cleansed from the sugary matter, 
must be placed on the soil, at about half an 
inch apart, and slightly pressed into it. Cover 
them then with half an inch of the same soil, 
which will leave sufficient space below the rim 
of the pot to allow for watering, which is best 
done through a fine rose. They germinate 
quickest in a heat of 65 degs. to 75 degs., but if 
you have not such a warm structure at com- 
mand the greenhouse will suffice, while failing 
that they will grow in a window if carefully 
attended to in the matter of water. Under 
these last-named conditions they will take at 
least three months to germinate, but in a brisk 











A winter-flowering Pelargonium. 


less favourable conditions and is no real gain in 
point of time ; secondly, in striking them early 
there is every possibility of the young plants 
being crowded together through want of room 
by reason of the bedding plants taking up 
so much space. In this way all receive similar 
treatment, whereas those now under notice 
should have as favourable a position as 
can be accorded them, even from _ the 
time of striking the cuttings. In striking 
the cuttings, it is better to insert each 
singly in a small pot to prevent the earliest 
growth from becoming drawn, as well as to 
avoid a check in the first potting off. A frame 
or pit with a moderate warmth and no excess 
of moisture will do well for propagating, or 
they may be struck in houses on shelves where 
a little shaded. When safely rooted, a lower 
temperature will be better in every way. 

lf the cuttings have been struck in 24-inch 
pots, which are quite large enough, the first 
shift should be into 3-inch pots, which will 
give ample room for a good start. As 





heat they, of course, grow quicker. By next 
spring the young plants will need to be put 
singly into small pots (say 24 inches in diameter), 
using the same kind of soil as for sowing. 
Pots 5 inches in diameter for sowing the seeds 
are not absolutely necessary, but it is mentioned 
as being a very suitable size for the purpose. ] 
Hardy plants for forcing.—Would you please 
kindly give me the names of perennials (tall growing) that 
will force well? Can one force annual and perennial 
Delphiniums? When ought they to be potted up and 
brought into heat, and when is the earliest they would 





in mind, do best in a dry atmosphere. They 
are also found to do in chalky soils out-of- 
doors. This should point to the fact that 
some lime rubble broken up finely and mixed 
with the soil is good for them. Failing this 
useful article, some bone-meal will do almost 


as well, being easily assimilated by the plants, flower? Will garden Irises force? I have a stove-house, 
although it does not keep the soil quite so | intermediate -house, and large, cold Peach-house.— 
RHONA, 


open. As to soil, nothing can surpass good 
fibrous loam and the best of leaf-mould. Firm 
potting is necessary, as it checks any tendency 
to rank growth, which ought to be avoided. 
In the early summer, as soon as all danger of 
frosts is over, the plants should stand ougif- 
doors in a sunny spot upon a bed of ashes a 
fair distance apart. Two stoppings at least 
will be needful ; if the plants have progressed 
in the best manner, three will be better. This 
should give from ten to twelve good blooming 
shoots by the time they are required. In any 
case, rather than have to pick out the first 
flower trusses when formed too early, it is much 
better to stop once more, provided there is 


[The following may all be brought on in heat 
by degrees, and in this way be made to flower 
much in advance of their natural period. The 
term “forcing” is, however, a broad one, and 
the success will, inthe main, depend upon the 
intelligence brought to bear upon the work, 
and equally the relative times of flowering in 
the open. For example, two plants flowering a 
month apart naturally would not make equal 
progress under glass, and some plants are so 
strongly opposed to artificial heat that they 
cannot be tempted to stir. The following, 
however, we have forced well : Pzeonies, Lupinus 
polyphyllus and albus, Spirea Aruncus, 8. 











filipendula plena, S. palmata, 8S. venusta, any of 
the Peach-leaved Campanulas, Aquilegia chrys- 
antha, A. Skinneri, the hybrids of A. ccerulea 
and A. californica, etc., any of the Flag Irises, 
many Lilies, as candidum, umbellatum, longi- 
florum, all of which are cheap, Dielytra specta- 
bilis, Fair Maids of France, etc. We fear for 
your success with Delphiniums, and for this 
reason: The natural growth is hollow and very 
quickly made, and even in a frame this will run 
away and become so weak that we fear the 
whole would be a failure were greater heat 
applied. Usually all the blue flowers are more 
or less spoiled by artificial heat. Many of the 
taller growing perennials are rather late in 
flowering, and, we take it, would not help you 
much. Autumn is the best time for potting, 
and, at the same time, you could pot up a large 
quantity of Daffodils in variety. All the 
same, you could pot up many things now, 
starting them in the Peach-house, and presently, 
say a month hence, shift into the intermediate- 
house, where they may remain, as all stove tem- 
peratures are too high. Even in the inter- 
mediate-house you will find greater progress by 
insuring a free circulation of air. Close, stuffy 
quarters only tend to weaken, and much warmth 
is frequently strongly resented. We cannot fix 
the time of flowering, as so much depends on the 
system adopted ; but the majority of the things 
named we have forced for exhibition among 
others for the months of April and early May. 
This could only be by starting in the autumn, 
and giving a long, slow period in a structure 
such as your Peach-house. ] 


Bouvardias.—The old plants of these 
should be shaken out, being then potted into 
smaller pots where it is intended to treat them 
on the planted-out system later on. If the 
roots are in good condition and the plants are 
then to be kept in pots, then reduce sufficiently 
in the case of large plants for them to go back 
into the same size of pot. If cuttings are short, 
the roots in either case will answer for propa- 
gation in their stead. Some at least of these 
can be had without much trouble or distress to 
the plants; those that have been grown for a 
season in pots will supply the best roots for 
this purpose. Previous to potting the pruning 
should be attended to. Bouvardias are at times 
liable to attacks of brown scale. Immediately 
the pruning is done any plants infested with 
this insect should have a thorough cleansing. 
If the mealy-bug is the trouble instead of the 
scale, syringe with hot water whilst the plants 
are destitute of young foliage, not otherwise. 


Christmas Roses in tubs.—lIt is dis- 
appointing to find, after three or four years of 
careful cultivation, that plants growing in tubs 
or large pots invariably begin to decline in 
vigour. This is the more perplexing because at 
first they show a wonderful amount of growth. 
The first symptoms of weakness are shown in 
the leaves, which gradually get smaller, and, as 
a consequence, the number and size of the 
blossoms are reduced. What is equally as dis- 
appointing is that liquid stimulants, however 
freely given with a view to restore the lost 
vigour, have no effect. The roots are evidently 
incapable of utilising the stimulant to any 
advantage. This will not surprise anyone who 
has an opportunity of examining the roots of 
such out-of-condition plants, as many of them 
will be found to be in a partially-decayed condi- 
tion. This does not occur in the case of plants 
that have an unlimited root-run in a deep and 
suitable soil. It is the centre of such plants that 
decays, and new roots and fresh crowns are 
formed in an outward direction. To me the plants 
appear to be tired of the soil in which they are 
growing, and then they get intobad health. Three 
years is as long as the plants will remain in avigc- 
rous condition when grown in tubs or large pots. 
The proper course to pursue is to anticipate the 
decline of vigour in the stock, to take them out 
of the tubs in August, give them fresh soil, and 
if necessary divide a large plant into two. 
There is another reason why the plants do not 
remain a longer time in a healthy condition 
when they are cultivated in tubs or boxes, and 
that is, the tubs are not deep enough. It is not 
everyone who is prepared to admit the neces- 
sity of providing Christmas Roses with a deep 
root-run, but when growing in a fairly light soil 
the numerous roots are often 2 feet below the 
surface, and it is such plants that give the 
largest number of fine flowers. 
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TOMATOES FOR COLD HOUSES. 


Tomato plants for growing in these structures 
are, I find, much better for being raised early 
and well forwarded in warmth some weeks in 
advance of the time for placing them in their 
final positions. In a hot, dry season this is not, 
perhaps, of such great moment, but in our un- 
certain climate it is necessary to be prepared 
against any contingency in this respect. At 
one time I used to time the sowing of the seed 
so that the resulting plants would be in 6-inch 
pots and ready for transferring to their _per- 
manent quarters by the third week in May. 
These were planted in narrow borders con- 
structed against the front wall of the house, the 
outer portion of the borders being held in 
position by a wall of turf. If the weather 
proved cold after they were planted they were 
some time before they started growing again, 
even with the aid of whatever sun-heat could be 
conserved, either by keeping the houses closed 
entirely or by shutting them up early in the 
day. Under favourable conditions the plants 
grew fast enough, but they were long in getting 
into a bearing condition, with the consequent 
result that they would barely reach the top of 
the house by the end of the season. If they 
succeeded in accomplishing this, the last few 
trusses of fruit seldom ripened, they being 
formed too late to mature ina cold house. These 
plants also fruited freely enough, but so much 
of the time in the early part of the summer 
being utilised in making growth, they did not 
yield so much fruit by quite one-fourth as they 
might have done had the plants been older and 
larger to start with. 

This, therefore, led me to change my plans. 
Planting in narrow borders was abandoned, and 
boxes made to fit the houses were substituted. 
These were made of such a length that they 
could be carried from one house to another, and 
were 11 inches deep and the samein width. The 
seeds were sown early in April and the plants 
afterwards grown on without a check ina vinery 
until the pots were fairly full of roots. In the 
meantime the boxes were half-filled with suit- 
able compost and placed in another vinery just 
being started. The plants when ready were 
transferred to these, one stake being placed for 
the support of each pair of plants, and after 
being watered home were kept rather on the 
dry side until they began to grow freely. By 
the end of May these plants were between 2 feet 
and 3 feet high. The soil in the boxes was per- 
meated with roots in all directions, and the 
plants were therefore in excellent condition for 
transferring to their final quarters. When this 
was done they experienced no check, and by 
keeping the houses somewhat close for a week 
or so they soon reached some distance up the 
wires. These eventually bore great quantities 
of fruit throughout the whole length of the 
stems, the total weight being far in excess of 
that obtained from plants grown under the 
system previously mentioned. Of course, boxes 
of this description take up a great deal of room, 
but when it can be done it certainly pays. Six- 
inch or 7-inch pots might also be used, which if 
not quite so suitable as boxes would have the 
advantage of taking up less space. 





GLOBE ARTICHOKES. 


Tue Globe Artichoke does not usually receive 
the attention it deserves, and sometimes an 
inferior variety resembling the Cardoon in 
appearance is grown. Being deep rooting it 
requires a good larder; indeed, the soil can 
scarcely be too rich. In shallow, poor ground 
the heads produced are small and void of juice, 
especially where the plants are not mulched 
and assisted with manure-water. The ground 
should be deeply worked, and abundance of cow 
or pig-manure incorporated, planting being 
performed early in April. Globe Artichokes 
maybe raised from seed, but seedlings are very 
uncertain, a large percentage of them producing 
small, inferior heads. When seedlings are 
depended on they should be planted out rather 
close together on any spare piece of ground, and 
proved previous to being planted in their 
permanent quarters. The inferior ones can 
then be rejected. Offsets of a good variety are 
best, and the quickest way to obtain produce 
is to put the offsets singly into 6-inch pots in 
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October, winter them in a frame, and plant them 
out in spring. The pots should be plunged 
to the rim in ashes, and protection given in 
severe weather. Even in warm, sheltered 
gardens, where old stools always survive the 
winter in the open, it is advisable, in order to 
ensure a long succession of heads, to grow a 
batch in pots annually, as the latter do not 
commence bearing till the end of July, at the 
earliest, and they continue doing so till late in 
autumn. The earliest plants should not be 
allowed to bear any more heads after the suc- 
cessional plants commence bearing. They will 
then be strengthened for the next season. 
Freely-grown heads, if not wanted, should be 
cut and thrown away, as, if left on the plants to 
flower, they weaken them. Mulching and feed- 
ing with liquid-manure must be resorted to in 
summer, as Globe Artichokes are thirsty 
subjects, and it is not only the current year’s 
produce that needs considering, but also the 
suckers or offsets that are to yield next year. 
As a rule, four years is long enough for the 
plants to remain on the same ground; but much 
depends on the quality of the soil and the cul- 
ture given. The plants should be mulched with 
long litter or Bracken in November to protect 
them from frost, the material being well worked 
in amongst the crowns, and, if the winter is very 
wet or snowy, it should be removed in January 
and a fresh mulch given. In spriog, some well 
decomposed manure should be forked in_ round 
the plants. J. L. 


STAKING PEAS. 


Ear.y staking undoubtedly helps the plants in 
many ways. The sticks break the force of high 
winds and help to prevent attacks from birds, 
especially partridges and wood-pigeons, which 
often do great damage tothe young plants when 
left unstaked long after they are up. Previous 
to staking, a little ridge of soil should be drawn 
up on each side, but not close to the rows, as 
this will help to retain any rain that may fall or 
any artificially applied water. ~The object in 
drawing the soil to the rows in this way is often 
lost sight of, and we find it drawn right up to 
the plants, so that they stand out at the apex 
of a single ridge instead of being, as they should 
be, in a channel or depression between two 
ridges. In spite of the many hints that have 
been given from time to time as to the man- 
ner in which Peas should be staked we still 
frequently see the sticks set so that the tops 
meet, and by the time the plants reach their 
full height they are choked into a tangled 
mass. If the sticks are set wider apart at the 
top than the bottom, the plants have room to 
branch out and spread in a natural manner, 
which will greatly enhance their bearing 
qualities. Another common fault is being too 
sparing in the use of sticks ; there is no economy 
in saving a few faggots and letting the Peas fall 
through on either side the row. All Pea sticks 
should have an ample quantity of brushwood 
on them, and be long enough to reach 1 foot or 
2 feet above the advertised height of the variety 
being staked; finally, finish off the work by 
sticking between the larger stakes short pieces 
of the light brushwood trimmed from the tops 
when being prepared, as these will assist the 
young plants in their first efforts to climb and 
until they reach the brushwood higher up. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tomatoes for the open air.—lIt is in 
the smaller gardens, where convenience for 
growing Tomatoes under glass is limited, that 
the grower has to rely upon what may be pro- 
duced from the open air, the supply, more or 
less as the case may be, depending largely upon 
the weather which may be experienced during 
the later summer months. ‘The character of 
the season may certainly make or mar the crop, 


although this alone must not be relied upon if - 


the grower is to be rewarded for his pains in 
securing a good crop of well-ripened fruit. If 
open-air Tomatoes are to be grown successfully, 
late plants are of little or no value, the season 
being over before the fruits commence to ripen. 
Plants which are still in a backward state 
should be further encouraged to make up lost 
time by keeping them in a fairly warm struc- 
ture, so as to fit them for planting during the 
early part of June. Others which are well 
advanced should be kept in a greenhouse, this 
hardening them off and also favouring a more 
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matured or woody growth. There should not 
be the least difficulty in getting plants with the 
first trusses set if such varieties are being grown 
as Conference, Eily Ruby, Earliest of All, or 
even Ham Green, all being excellent varieties 
for free setting, therefore well adapted for open- 
air culture. With good plants of the varieties 
named or other known approved sorts the 
foundation of a good start will have been made. 


Leeks in spring.—Few vegetables are 
more useful than Leeks at this season, and with 
a little extra attention in the way of lifting and 
laying in under a north wall they may be kept 
sound till May. Very large roots are not wanted. 
Those sown in March aud planted out two 
months later are large enouzh for most purposes. 
My plan is to make a later planting of the 
smaller roots after the time named. They may 
be planted rather closely in deep drills on the 
flat, and make nice material for spring use_ If 
too large they run to seed more quickly. Many 
persons who object to Onions like Leeks, which 
at this season are good as a vegetable, being 
mild and also useful for flavouring. For late 
supplies I prefer the Musselburgh, the hardiest 
Leek grown. No matter how severe the winter, 
this may be relied upon, and though not so 
large as the Ayton Castle or Lyon, it is more 
suitable for late supplies. —G. 


Rhubarb from seed.—Where the stock 
of Rhubarb is not satisfactory and crowns are 
not available, good results may be had from 
seed sown now ina box or boxes of light and 
rich soil which should be placed for the time on 
a gentle hot-bed where the seeds will soon ger- 
minate, and the young plants may be put out 
when ready in May or June at 18 inches apart 
in rich soil. Though seed that has been 
saved separately from the best varieties 
is offered by seedsmen, a mixed strain will 
probably result from any such, however care- 
fully saved, but as growth develops, the best 
plants can be selected and marked for planting 
on the permanent plot in spring. In selecting 
such, the three points to consider are quick 
development, substance, and colour, but as the 
young plants will scarcely show their true 
character during their first year from the seed, 
only those which are positively worthless should 
be destroyed. Seed may also be sown in the 
open, but size is gained by sowing in heat, pro- 


’ vided the young plants are carefully handled 





when planting. Old stools will derive con- 
siderable benefit from a good mulching of short 
manure, before giving which the plot should be 
pointed over with a garden fork. In pulling 
for use it should be borne in mind that crowns 
are greatly weakened by the loss of too many 
leaves, so, to keep the plants strong, a fair 
proportion of leaves must be allowed to develop 
and ripen. 

Vegetable Marrows on rubbish.— 
In one good garden with which I am familiar 
Marrows are grown on the same spot every 
year, and with remarkable results, as the plants 
during the season form a mass of stems and 
leaves some 12 feet wide and 60 feet long, and 
produce marvellous quantities of fruits. The 
gardener opens a trench 4 feet wide and 3 feet 
deep each winter, throwing much ofthe material, 
which is practically vegetable soil, out on either 
side and digging it in as manure for Runner 
Beans, also grown yearly in the same places 
Into this trench during the winter are wheeled 
all descriptions of garden rubbish, trimmings, 
sweepings, leaves, etc. When the trench. is 
well filled and the material is trodden down, it 
is covered with soil in raised or ridge form 
10 inches thick. The buried material presently 
heats and creates a genial warmth. Seeds are 
sown early in May in clumps along the centre 
of the ridge, and 4 feet apart. Growth soon 
follows, and the plants arethinned down to some 
three or four to each clump. Occasionally later 
it may be needful to regulate and thin the 
shoots, and after a certain length has been 
attained, to pinch or stop them. As the season 
advances the ridge sinks, the rubbish becoming 
decomposed and greatly solidified. Roots revel 
in it and find abundance of food. There is in 
such cases as this, the merit that accumulations 
of rubbish can be put out of sight, and a heavy 
crop grown upon it the ensuing season, then it 
forms good manure for diverse crops the follow- 
ing year, whilst the trench opened in throwing 
it out enables refuse to be again quickly put out 
of sight. The garden in question is one in which 


of necessity much rubbish accumulates. 
small gardens the quantity is naturally much 


actually touching it. 


a cold-house. 


shady spot outside can generally be relied on. 

































































In | ness of the manure, and the soil should be dry, 
as then it will absorb the excess moisture from 
the manure, and it is this which steadies the 
heat of the bed and prevents overheating, and 
there is but little time taken up in fermenting 


and driving off the moisture which is in excess. 


Early Peaches.—The fruits will have 
been finally thinned to something like 6 inches 
apart as the average, taking the whole surface 
ot the trees. This is rather a heavier crop than 
many growers take, but the differences can be 
made up by judicious feeding if the border is 
right. Peaches do best in a rather full-bodied 
loam, slightly opened with old plaster and wood- 
ashes, and a few crushed bones. All fruit-trees 
take kindly to bones in any form, and when the 
fruits have passed the stoning period some quick- 
acting stimulant may be given. In the old days 
we used the liquid from the farmyard tank, or, 
if that was not available, a tank or tub was 
provided, the manure introduced, and the 
liquid made as required. There are chemical 
manures available for those who prefer them, 
but it is an advantage to take the chill off the 
water before using it to trees in a forcing tem- 
perature. No water should be given to Peaches 
after they begin to ripen if the finest flavoured 
fruit is required. I was in a large garden last 
summer where there were very fine Peaches, but 
the flavour had been quite spoilt by over-water- 
ing at the finish. 


Greenhouse Ferns. — Many of the 
hardiest of the so-called tropical Ferns may be 
grown in the greenhouse from this onwards 
through the summer if the roots are in a 
healthy state, and a thin shade used when the 
sun is very bright. A good deal depends upon 
the character and construction of the house as 
regards the necessity for shading, but, gener- 
ally, if the fronds are to retain the beautiful 
dark green, there must be shade and moisture, 
and the plants should stand thinly, so that there 
is room for the fronds tospread. The difficulty 
many have to contend with arises from the 
rapid growth of the plants at this season. This 
may be obviated by-and-by when the greenhouse 
plants can be safely placed outside, and towards 
the end of June many of the hardiest greenhouse 
Ferns may be plunged out in some sheltered, 
shady glen in the grounds. This will give more 
room for the best specimens. Ferns are lovely 
decorative subjects when well done, and the 
repotting, if not done, should be seen to at once. 
Those who wish to save spores from any variety 
should place an old plant in a cool, well-venti- 
lated house when the fronds are pretty well 
developed. As regards soil, most of the green- 
house Ferns should have a proportion of good 
loanrin the compost. Some kinds will grow 
best in pure loam if the quality is right. 


Outdoor garden —Itistimeall Carnations 
and Picotees were planted. If placed in sweet, 
healthy soil the progress now will be rapid, 
especially if the surface is stirred often. Of 
late years the florists’ varieties of Carnations, 
Picotees, and laced Pinks have been shunted in 
favour of what are termed border Carnations ; 
but the neglect is not likely to last long, for 
there are a style and refinement about the old- 
fashioned flowers that are absent from the 
border kinds, and, where the soil is made suit- 
able, the flakes and bizarres and the various 
coloured edged Picotees and the laced Pinks are 
as hardy, and make a more refined show in the 
garden than border kinds, so called, do. The 
growers of the old-fashioned flowers will cer- 
tainly have their day again, and if they are wise 
they will stick to their fancy, continue to raise 
seedlings, and grow their plants as well as 
possible. The beds for Begonias should be 
made a little richer than when used for 
Geraniums. If Begonias are starved they will 
not grow or flower well; hence the wisdom of 
working in some good stuff. A mixture of old 
Cucumber-beds and charred garden refuse makes 
an excellent dressing, and should be used 
liberally, freely mixing it with the surface soil. 
If insects appear on wall or other Roses, dust 
Tobacco-powder over them or syringe with a 
solution of Tobacco and soft-soap, or some other 
insecticide may be used. Jeyes’ Gardener’s 
Friend forms an emulsion when mixed with 
water, and is a cheap, easily-prepared wash for 
Roses and fruit-trees. Now is the time to sow 
all kinds of flower-seeds, including annuals, 
biennials, and perennials. Sow thinly in well 
prepared land, 


less, but in any case there is always some to be 
put out of sight. For that purpose a less trench 
or a good-sized hole suffizes, and it may be in 
such case made where other ground is not inter- 
fered with. 





GARDEN WORK. 





Conservatory.—Herbaceous Spirzas and 
Hydrangea Hortensia and H. Dr. Hogg are 
very attractive now, and will last a long time. 
I like these plants for conservatory work be- 
ciuse they are so lasting and do not make a 
litter about the house with their faded petals. 
They are easily propagated, either from the 
young shoots in spring or the half-ripened wood 
later in the season. We generally strike from 
the young shoots now or a little later, grow 
them through the summer, ripen them, and 
those which are not strong enough to flower are 
cut down and encouraged to throw up three or 
four shoots, each of which will produce a truss 
of bloom. In striking the partially-ripened 
young shoots, plants large enough to flower in 
5-inch pots the following season may be ob- 
tained, and by a free use of liquid-manure when 
the pots are filled with roots one large truss of 
blossom may be obtained. These are very use- 
ful plants for room decoration, but for furnish- 
ing the conservatory something larger is re- 
quired, and the one-year cut-backs in 6 inch 
pots carrying three or four large trusses come 
in very useful. There is really no limit to the 
siz these plants will attain by shifting into 
large pots or tubs. They are among the best 
plants when large for standing in tubs about 
the lawn or the forecourt in association with 
the Agapanthus, Myrtles, Oranges, Pome- 
granates, Bays, etc. As soon as the flowers of 
the Dutch bulbs are over, move toa cold pit to 
harden the growth, and then plant them out. 
They are seldom good enough to lift for forcing 
another year, but they will flower in the Rhodo- 
dendron-beds, or may be used to form groups 
in the shrubb2ries or on the lawn. Several 
years ago I planted several bushels of these 
forced bulbs, chiefly Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
Tulips, and Crocuses, and they hava made a 
grand show in scattered groups roand the 
lawns. Climbers are now growing freely, and 
must have frequent attention in thinning and 
training the young shoots. If neglected for 
only a few days they become entangled and are 
difficult to separate, and are never quite the 
same afterwards. Green-fly are very fond of 
the young shoots of Mandevillea suaveolens ; 
snails will eat the young shoots of the Lapa- 
gerias as they emerge from the ground, and 
must be watched for at night withalight. A 
ring of coal-ashes will generally be sufficient 
protection if placed round the stem, but not 
This is a grand climber 
for a cool place ; it will grow very well in quite 
Thrips are fond of the hard, 
glossy leaves. 


Mushrooms in summer.—-After Mxy 
the Mushroom-house constructed in the ordinary 
way is too warm for Mushrooms, the maggot 
often spoiling the crop; but beds made up ina 


An opsn shed on the north side of a wall or 
building, the front filled in with straw mats to 
keep in the muisture, answers very well, or the 
beds may be made quite in the open on the north 
side of a wall, the beds covered with long litter 
or Rushes, have been very successful. In the 
latter case the ridge form is best, as the outside 
beds should always be of greater depth than 
beds inside, so that the warmth may be retained 
long enough to encourage the working of tho 
spawn. Most of the Mushroom failures arise 
from using improper materials or inferior spawn 
Manure which has lost its force by overheating 
in a heap, or which has been mixed with manure 
where the horses have had bran mashes or soft 
food, is not suitable for Mushrooms. Heavy 
rains must be kept off the beds by straw mats 
or hurdles thatched with straw. I have 
generally found that a small quantity of good 
loamy coil mixed with the manure is an improve- 
ment, as then there need not be much delay 
before inserting the spawn. Thereis no waiting 
for the heat to decline, as the temperature very 
seldom rises above 90 degs. or 95 degs. The 
quantity of soil used will depend upon the fresh- 
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108 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Fruit garden.—Recent rains have well 
soaked the ground and newly planted trees and 
bushes have been settled in their position 
thereby. A mulch of manure round each tree 
and bush or row of Raspberry-canes will make 
them comfortable for the summer. If any cracks 
appear in the clay of newly grafted trees a 
little soft clay should be rubbed in to close them 
up. I do not remember to have seen the trees 
so backward at this season, but if warm weather 
comes the leeway will soon be made up, and the 
prospects may be all the brighter for retarding 
the blossoms. Where the Black Currant-mite 
is present in the garden its work will be seen in 
the enlarged buds, and stamping out by cutting 
hard back, and then encouraging growth by ap- 
plying top dressings of good manure, will be the 
right treatment. Very bad cases will be better 
met by destroying the bushes by burning. There 
is some difference of opinion about the proper 
time for cutting back young fruit-trees after 
transplanting. Some trees may not require 
cutting back at all, but maidens, or those 
trees which are not sufficiently furnished with 
branches, should be cut back to induce enough 
shoots to start away to form an evenly balanced 
head. ‘Trees planted in autumn or before 
Christmas should be cut back the following 
spring. Stir the surface among Strawberries. 
Early forced Strawberries may be planted out 
for an autumn crop. 


Vegetable garden.—Tomatoes intended 
for planting outside should not be left long 
starving in small pots. Shift on into 5-inch 
pots, or larger if necessary. Of course, in deal- 
ing with large numbers of plants this becomes 
difficult ; still, an effort should be made to keep 
them moving on unchecked. Get them well 
hardened off before planting out. Where the 
plants are set out early some protection should 
be given on cold nights. It will be better, of 
course, to keep them under glass till the end of 
May, in the meantime keeping them in pits, 
exposed as much as possible during the day. I 
have seen them planted out early in May, and 
the plants sheltered in various ways at night 
for a week or two. The most successful way 
was to cover with the 8-inch pots, that were 
afterwards used for Chrysanthemums. The 
labour was considerable, but the result paid for 
it, and a gardener must not count up his time 
too closely. ‘There is yet time to sow all kinds 
of vegetable seeds, including salads, such as 
Lettuces, Radishes, Beet, etc. Brussels Sprouts 
should be pricked out to get strong, and a few 
more seeds sown for later planting. If not 
already done, re-arrange the Herb-beds, and put 
in cuttings of Sage, Thyme, Mint, etc. Old 
beds which have stood several years should be 
grubbed up, the ground manured, and planted 
with another crop. It is best to have two beds 
of Mint, one in a warm situation to come in 
early, and another ina cool spot for picking in 
hot weather. Finish planting Potatoes and 
shelter early crops through the ground. 

KE. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEE’S WORE. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 22nd.—All newly-planted trees and 
shrubs have been mulched with manure, and 
have had a good soaking of water. Planted 
Up-to-Date and Windsor Castle Potatoes, 3 feet 
between the rows. We believe in giving plenty 
of room, also in using good sized sets. Planted 
Gladiolus Brenchleyensis. Pricked out Celery 
and Celeriac. Filled up shelves in orchard- 
house with Strawberries in pots for late 
gathering. The plants stand on sods of turf 
§ inches square. Planted out more Cauli- 
flowers. 


April 23rd. —Sowed more Autocrat and 
Walker’s Perpetual Peas ; also Broad Windsor 
Beans. We like the green-seeded variety best. 
A little more thinning has been given to the 
Peach-trees under glass and the young shoots 
tied in. Hamburgh Grapes are now being 
thinned in second house. Muscats and others 
in flower are given a little more heat—night 
temperature 65 degs. The Vine-rods are tapped 
aud shaken with the hand about noon to dis- 
tribute pollen. 

April 24th.—Moved bedding Geraniums and 
other plants to cool pits and frames to harden 
and give more room in houses, Vine and 


spot outside. 


little salt. 
strong for outside. 































Onions from boxes. 
tings of various kinds. 
of Tree Carnations. 
from a good source ; seedlings throw many flowers. 
Everybody should grow some who wants many 
flowers for cutting. 
manure freely now. We have never had a 
better show, especially from the plants that 
were not repotted, only top-dressed with rich 
compost. 


choice Cactus Dahlias. 
a short time. 
stakes to those up and running. Early Cab- 
bages with a string of matting round the hearts 
have turned in a week before others left to 
spread out. 
largest will be drawn for use shortly. There 
is plenty of Horn Carrots and early Potatoes 
in warm frames now. 
Dwarf Kidney Beans. Sowed more Lettuces. 





Peach-borders have been examined as to their 
condition, and a soaking of tepid liquid-manure 
given. Made up a Mushroom-bed in a shady 
Beds in houses have been 
watered with liquid-manure, containing also a 
Shifted on young Tomatoes to get 


April 25th.-—Sowed more hardy annuals in 
y y 


large masses among shrubs and round the mar- 
gins of a new shrubbery. Pricked off Stocks, 
Asters, Marigolds, and other tender annuals in 
boxes. Planted a large bed of Princess of Wales 
Violets. 
themums into 5-inch pots. 
varieties have been put in as cuttings to bloom 
in 6-inch pots. 
Zonal Pelargoniums to conservatory. 
come as a delightful change. 


Shifted the last of specimen Chrysan- 
The tops of certain 


Moved specimen show and 
These 


26th. —Transplanted spring - sown 
Potted off a lot of cut- 
Pat in more cuttings 
Sowed seed of Carnations 


April 


Arum Lilies receive liquid- 


April 27th.—Divided "and potted a lot of 
Will be keptin heat for 
Sowed more Sweet Peas, and put 


Thinned Horn Carrots a little, 


Sowed a frame with 





BIRDS. 


———s 


Canary’s plumage becoming dark 


(M. @. Walker).—It is in all probability due 
to the use of Hemp seed that your bird’s 
plumage is becoming darker. 


Why not buy 
2ape and Canary seed separately ? Packets of 


bird seeds not only contain too large a propor- 
tion of Hemp, but Inga seed is often present in 
the mixture, and this, although birds are very 
fond of it, is very injurious, causing disease of 
the liver in a very short time. 
should never be given freely, it being very 
fattening, and of a too stimulating nature to be 
given as common food. 
be Canary seed and Rape, in the proportion of 
two-thirds of the former to one-third of the 
latter. 
be used, not the large black kind. 
Poppy seed occasionally proves beneficial. 
Avoid sweets in any form, as they render a bird 
sickly and spoil its appetite. 
be given daily in small quantities during spring 
and summer. Fresh water and grit-sand must 
never be omitted.—S. 5. G. 


Hemp seed 
The staple diet should 


The small brown summer Rape should 
A little 


Green food may 


Butcher bird or Red - backed 
Shrike (Butcher Bird).—This bird generally 
has five or six nestlings, and if you were to 
secure two or three of the strongest birds in the 
nest you would be able to rear them better than 


a single one, and stand a better chance of 


obtaining a male bird. Yes, if the nest is not 
taken some dry Moss or short hay may be 
placed in a small box for the young birds, and 
changed often till the nestlings are able to 
perch. The nest is generally built in a large 
Hawthorn bush, occasionally in a Furze bush, 
and consists of Grasses, vegetable fibres, and 
Moss intermixed with wool. The eggs of this 
species are of a roundish form, greenish-grey 
mottled with dark grey and brown. As a 
songster the Shrike occupies no mean rank, 
uttering a pleasing and continuous strain, being 
also a great imitator of the songs of other birds, 
which it intermingles. with its own. In 
instructing your young birds to whistle airs, do 
not limit the supply of food, but add a little 
special dainty to the diet on their attempting 
to follow the tune. During the music-lesson it 
is well to darken the room that the pupils may 
not have their attention withdrawn. The 
young birds are of a dusky brown colour till 
they attain their adult plumage, the upper parts 
in the male being of a rufous brown, the head, 
neck, and tail coverts grey; breast and flanks 


in the poultry yard. 
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washed with roseate; quill-feathers blackish- 
brown, the two central tail feathers being black, 
the rest being tipped with white.—S. 8S. G. 





POULTRY. 


Soe 


FEEDING POULTRY. 


Fow ts should be fed with soft food first thing 
in the morning, both in winter and summer, 
Hard grain takes a long time to digest, and it 
is, therefore, some time before the birds can 
get any good from it, but if they are supplied 
with a judicious mixture of soft food to start 
the day upon they soon obtain strength and 
benefit therefrom. Poultry so fed lay a larger 
number of eggs and enjoy better health than 
when fed entirely on grain. A good rule to 
follow is to give soft food early in the morning, 
consisting of Barley-meal scalded and made into 
stiff crumbly paste which will easily fall to 
pieces when thrown on the ground. This 


should, during the winter months, be given — 


warm ; at other seasons a good proportion of 
pollard or sharps may be added to the Barley- 
meal. Vegetables, of any kind, if boiled and 
mixed with the soft food, conduce to good 
health, and are especially valuable where Fowls 
have not the advantage of a Grass range. 
Kitchen scraps may be given at midday, and 
about an hour or so before roosting time good 
sound grain should be supplied. This may con- 
sist of Barley, Wheat, Maize, Buckwheat, 
mixed or given in turn, as a variety of food is 
much to be recommended, being far better for 
the birds than a constant use of one kind of 
grain, Maize must, however, be supplied more 
sparingly than other kinds of grain, as it is apt 
to promote the formation of internal fat, and 
hens that arefat seldom lay well. An injudicious 
supply of Maize is often the cause of liver 
disease in Fowls. Over-feeding in any form 
should be carefully avoided, and never should 
more food be thrown to the birds than they can 
consume at once. The more exercise Fowls get 
the better their health, and where they have no 
other place to scratch in than their run it is good 


policy to dig it over from time to time. Dry 
ashes, placed under cover, for the birds to dust 
themselves in is always desirable. 


The drink- 
ing water should be freshly supplied daily, and 
kept in a shady place during hot, summer 
weather. Crushed oyster shells, lime, or old 
mortar placed in the run will provide against 
the laying of soft-shelled eggs. Hens fed much 
on Maize are very liable to deposit soft-shelled 
eggs, and this at any time of the day or night, 


and at any place, regardless of consequences, 


s 


often giving rise to the bad habit of egg-eating 
7 BOG: 


LT 


Guinea fowl.—It is a great mistake to say 
that these birds necessarily pair. I have fre- 


quently run three hens to one cock, and never 


had infertile eggs. The hen’s call is ‘*come- 
back,” and they are much quieter than the 
cocks, which raise their wings occasionally and 
take short runs. It is by the manner and not 
by the wattles that I can distinguish the sex. 
Your readers would not require warning by 
“gS, G.” that they should not be hatched 


till after March, as the birds seldom lay before 


April, and the eggs take four weeks to incubate. 
I got 275 eggs from two hens last year. The 
birds change their nests periodically. By watch- 
ing their habits one can best discover the new 
nest, which is frequently a 1-mile from the old 
one.—W. G. B. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Ss 


District Councillor's duties.—I am elected on 
an Urban District Council. I have had no experience of 


the duties. Can you recommend a book on the subject? ~ 


Any information will be thankfully received.—Z. 

[Get Swinburne-Hanham’s “ District Council- 
lor’s Handbook,” published at 5s., by Shaw and 
Sons, Fetter-lane, H.C.; it will give all the 
information required by the average councillor, 
whether for an urban or a rural district. The 
best work on the subject is Macmorran and 
Lushington’s Edition of Lumley’s Public Health 
Acts in two volumes of between 700 and 800 
pages each, published by Shaw and Sons at 
£373. 6d. This is the one used by clerks te 
councils, etc., but Swinburne-Hanham’s work 
will meet your requirements.—K, C, T.] 
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_Disputed ownership of wall (Flint 
\Wall).—The position would have been fairly 
lear but for one thing and that is this: You 
‘jay that the cottage is not built on to the front 
)f your east wall, but that his back wall (built 
of brick) is a continuation of your east wall 
‘vhich is built of flint. I do not understand 
es from the sketch sent, and from the rest of 
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from a 2-inch flow is unusual and noton the best principle, 
The same total of 4-inch piping at closer range may be 
heated at less cost, besides which there isa wide difference 
between those who manage the boiler. One stoker may 
readily consume 30 cwt of fuel and obtain less actual 
internal heat than another who may only consume one 
ton. The damper and stoking irons are great economisers 
or great destroyers of fuel 


Narcissi going blind (Fairjield).—It is difficult 
to give the true cause of blindness in these flowers; so 
many things lead up to it, and you give us no particulars 
a3 to which variety you allude to. ‘‘ Blindness,” socalled, 
is variously interpreted by different persons, and non- 
flowering is not blindness. This term was first given toa 
section of the Poet’s Narcissus, that, producing flowering 
stem and spathe all complete, failed to expand or open the 
flower, while on examination internally the petaloid seg- 
ments were dried up or decayed. _ Is this so in your case? 
Or have your plants failed to produce any flowering stem 
or spathe at all, which is a totally different matter? In 
these bulbs the germ of this spring’s flowering is laid in 
the early summer of last year, and, if for various reasons 
the flower germ be not laid, no after treatment will avail 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: Ali communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisHerR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 



















vour letter and its tenor generally, I conclude 
shat the cottage is really built on to this wall, 
ind that the matter in dispute is the ownership 
‘of the wall. It is clear from the facts stated 
hat this wall was originally erected for the 
.urposes of the garden and was probably in 
oxistence some time before the cottage was 
ouilt, and having regard to the fact that your 
property and your neighbour’s were then one 
whole property, and that the owner sold off the 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


Climbing Roses for house (Bangor ).—Six good 
climbing Roses to growin pots and train on to your house 


sottage some little time before he sold the rest 
»f the property to you, I have no doubt that so 
much of the east wall of your garden as is 
ictually built upon is a party-wall, or at least 
‘shat the owner of the cottage has an undeniable 
sight of support from that wall, and that you 
sannot in any way deprive him of that ease- 
ment. He cannot compel the removal of the 
[vy growing on your side of the wall, but as 
joon as it mounts above the wall and clings to 
his house, he may remove the growth above 
your wall. He cannot claim any right to enter 
your garden for the purpose of repairing his 
roof. If you write again on this or any other 
matter kindly write on one side of the paper 
only.—K. C. T, 


Quitting allotments (Anxious Huquirer, 
Herts).—You and others took some land as allot- 
'ments on a yearly tenancy at a rent payable 
‘yearly on September 29th without any written 
‘agreement. Last July the land was sold, but no 
notice to quit was given, and when you paid 
your rents to the purchaser on September 29th 
/no notices were then given, but the purchaser 
told you that you could keep the lands until 
Christmas. It seems that no arrangement was 
come to, and that you all remained in possession 
until March, when you had a lot of winter 
Greens upon the land. Whether you were 
then required to leave or not you do not say, 
but it seems that such was the case as you all 
_eut the Greens, and now you ask for advice as 
to whether you can claim compensation, and 
also whether notice should have been given by 
| the person who sold the land or by the pur- 
chaser. You are like a great many more 
querists, you want to lock the door when the 
horse has been stolen, and if you wanted help 
you should have asked your questions at 
Christmas, or at least as soon as you were 
required to leave. As you were yearly tenants 
from Michaelmas, you could only be compelled 
to leave at that date, and as you had no written 
agreements of tenancy, you were at least 
entitled to half a year’s notice expiring on 
September 29th, and to a year’s notice if the 
Agricultural Holdings Acts apply, as is probably 
the case. The purchaser was at liberty to give 
| you notice as soon as the land was conveyed to 
him, but previous to the completion of the 
purchase only the seller could give you a good 
notice. And after the purchaser had completed, 
| he could only determine your tenancies on 
| September 29th, and the effect of that was that 
you could not have been compelled in any way 
to quit until September 29th of this year. It 
was mere nonsense of the purchaser to tell 
you that you were at liberty to remain till 
Christmas, as there was no possible way in 
which he could have got rid of you before 
September 29th next. If you have all quitted, 
' as seems to be the case, there is an end of the 
| matter, because your quitting was voluntary 
| 











and you can claim nothing for the loss of the 
winter Greens you were so foolish as to cut. If 
you had been legally compellable to quit in 
March, you could have claimed from the pur- 
| chaser the value of the growing crops, and you 
| could have enforced the claim by application to 
the magistrates. It was impossible to imagine 
a stronger position than that which you all held, 
but as you have been foolish enough to give up 
possession and waste your crops there is an end 
of the matter, and you can claim no compensa- 
tion from anyone.—K. C. T. 
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Index to Volume XXII.—The Binding Covers 
(price 1s. 6d. each) and Index, 3d., for Vol. XXII. are now 
ready, and may be had of all Newsagents, or of the 
Publisher, post free for 2s. 








Tufted Pansies, Aquilegia alpina, 
Stuarti, Anthericums, Dielytra eximia, Lilium pompo- 





would be Réve d’Or, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Mme. Berard, 
Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Reine Marie Henri- 
ette, and Longworth Rambler. 


Transplanting Bracken (F. EL. L.).—Carefully 


dig up some of the black underground creeping roots, and 
replant them thickly at about 3 inches deep. 
up the roots care should be taken to select only those 
which have a green bud at the tip, as without this the 


In digging 


roots will not start. 
this operation. 


The variegated Coltsfoot (Tussilago Farfara) 


Now is a very goodtime to carry out 


(Yorkshire).—This is the name of the plant, leaves of 


which you send. It is quite hardy, increases by running 


underground, and being of spreading habit is not easily 


got rid of. It may be used with good effect in shady 
positions where other plants fail, and does well as an 
edging to a clump of Ferns, or as a groundwork to plants 
with grac2ful foliage. The cause of your plant having all 
green foliage is that it is probably in too rich soil. Lift 
and plant the autumn Crocuses as soon as the foliage has 
ripened off. Break up the Dahlia tubers or plant whole, 


and then thin out the growths to as many as you require. 


Small border plants (Lover of Gardening).— 


Campanula carpatica, OC. c. alba, C. turbinata, CO. muralis, 
©. pulla, C. G. F. Wilson ; Arnebia echoides, any alpine 


Phloxes, Aubrietias, Aster alpinus, A. a. speciosus, 
Armeria alpina rubra, Primula rosea, P. denticulata vars , 
A. glandulosa, A. 


nium, L. pyrenaicum, Iberises, Linum perenne, Rudbeckia 
Newmanni, Spirza filipendula pl., Fair Maids of France, 
Aster 4mellus, A. acris, A. longifolius formosus, Pzonia 
tenuifolia plena, Adonis vernalis, etc. Apart from these 


are many bulbous things that could not now be planted. 


Plants for rockery (Shefielder).—¥or the annual 


we think the Nasturtium would be equal to your require- 
ments, and this may be sown in the open. 


Then among 
the perennials for covering, such plants as Saxifraga 
Wallacei, S. muscoides purpurea, any of the Candytufts, 
Aubrietias, and Phlox setacea vars. , or Saponaria ocymoides, 
Polygonum Brunonis, Sedum spurium coccineum, Thymus 
lanuginosus. Any of the above are such that if dibbledin 
over a Jarge area in quite small bits the plants would soon 
meet, and in this way form the best cover without inter- 
ference with existing crop; or Sedum glaucum may be 
rubbed through a fine sieve and make a perfect carpet ina 
short time. Tropeolum polyphyllum is a fine trailing 
flowering plant, but not of permanent leafage. It is afine 
plant for crevices, etc. 

Potting Camellias (Camellia).—The best time to 
repot Camellias is directly they have done flowering, and 
the most suitable soil is equal parts of good loam and 
fibrous peat, pulled to pieces by the hand and not sifted. 
To this mixture add about a sixth part of rough silver- 
gand, and incorporate the whole well together. We should 
think that a shift into a pot from 3 inches to 4 inches 
larger would benefit your Camellia, as it must be top- 
heavy. See that the pot prepared for its reception is 
quite clean and well drained, and in potting press the new 
soil very firmly around the old ball of earth, otherwise the 
water is apt to pass through the new soil and leave the 
roots towards the centre quite dry. The Camellia is 
rather particular with regard to soil, and on that account 
we should not advise you to use the light soil referred to. 
Any local nurseryman could, however, supply you with 
suitable potting compost After potting, the plant will 
be benefited by being kept slightly warmer and frequently 
syringed until the roots begin to take possession of the 
new soil. 

Dwar. Roses earthed up last autumn 
(Hybrid).—There was no necessity to earth up the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, as it is only in very severe winters that it 
becomes advisable. The fresh, young growths you mention 
as pushing up from the base are possibly those of the Rose 
plants, but more probably they are the Manetti or Brier 
stock. ‘By removing a little soil you may see for yourself. 
If they come from below the junction where the Rose has 
been budded, then they are suckers of the stock, and 
should be removed at once. If in doubt, leave them a 
little longer, and you will be able to decide better when 
the foliage is developed, as it will be much smaller than 
that on the Rose-branches, the leaflets also being usually 
more numerous. You are wrong in your supposition 
regarding two-year-old growths showing no buds. Ifsuch 
growths are hard, cut them back to within 1 foot or so 
of their base, but if they bend easily and are soft and 
pithy, then cut them clean away. 


Fuel consumption (E. D.).—Of good Welsh 
anthracite coal you would require about half a ton weekly 
during the ordinary winter weather, with an addition in 
the event of long continued frost. In other words, two 
tons per month for December, January, February, and 
March—eight tons—and for the next three months four 
tons more, which equals one ton every three weeks. 
Adding another ton for the month of July would make a 
total of thirteen tons, after which time we take it the 
consumption would be nit, or nearly so. m0 
large average for such a boiler and so much piping, but 
the peculiar arrangement of the pipes is not calculated to 
assist economy, as not only is the extreme distant working 
very considerable, but this worked, as it appears to be, 


anything. 
caused by the grub or maggot entering the bulb and 
devouring the germ. 
you may not only find the maggot, but see the perfect 
system of clearance for which the maggot is responsible. 





This amount isa 


Another fertile cause of failure to flower is 


In such case, by cutting open a bulb 


Plants for window (ZL. M. R& ).—It would have 
been of material help to us in giving a reply had you 


stated whether you have a greenhouse and how ib is 
heated. 


There are many good window plants that could 
not be put out before June; others quite hardy may be 
put out at any time. Your letter is not clear as to 
whether it is a window, a window-sill, or window-box. 
If the plants are merely stood outside in pots you will 
need be very careful about watering. For the present you 
could have such shrubs as Gold and Silver Euonymus, 
Cupressus erecta viridis, Retinospora obtusa aurea, 
Skimmia japonica, etc, with pots of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Polyanthuses to follow later, and in quick 
succession to these some Daffodils in pots. To succeed 
these, good plants of white and yellow Marguerites would 
be useful, while Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums would 
follow again. Still later, you may have Tuberous Begonias 
of a slightly trailing character, and, with these, pots of 
the white trailing Campanula, C. isophylla alba, which is 
one of the most beautiful of window flowering plants. 
Hardy plants and shrubs (Shrewsbury).—We 
think the following will suit you quite well: Any of the 
Flag Irises, of which there is a large and beautiful variety, 
Gaillardias, Potentillas, Saxifrages in variety, the alpine 
Phloxes, Carnations in variety, Oampanulas, Arnebia 
echioides, Lychnis in variety, Heleniums, Michaelmas 
Daisies in variety, a selection of early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums, Rudbeckia Newmani, Asters, Stenactis 
speciosa, Doronicums, Harpaliums and _ Suniiowers, 
Pyrethrums, Liliums in variety (particularly candidum, 
tigrinum, umbellatum, Martagon), Montbretias, Trop#o- 
lum polyphyllum, Zauschneria californica, Perennial 
Peas, single Roses, including the beautiful Prairie Rose(R. 
setigira), and such shrubs as Lilacs, HEuonymus, 
Hydrangeas, Olearias, Japanese Acers, Myrtle, Yucca 
filamentosa and Y. recurva. Alstr@merias and Daffodils 
should be noted, as also bulbous Irises for planting in 
autumn. It will greatly depend on the amount of soil at 
your disposal what success may be obtained, but in any 
case we advise deep working of such soil as you can 
command, and digging in rather freely cow-manure. 


Plants for small house (G. D.).—We presume 
you intend keeping out frost from the greenhouse, but of 
this you give no idea. Our reply, however, is based on 
the notion that you intend some kind of heating, and if 
we wrongly assume this you must repeat your query. 
Small Feras like Adiantum capillus-Veneris, Blechnum 
boreale, Asplenium Adiantum nigrum, Pteris scaberula, 
Polystichum proliferum, any of the hardier Selaginellas, 
Panicum variegatum, etc , would suit. One or two good 
Roses that would be sure to give pleasure are Sunrise, The 
Bride, Bridesmaid, Catherine Mermet, and Niphetos. 
Then you may find room to plant out a Maréchal Niel or 
W. A Richardson, those previously given being intended 
for pots. Azaleas of the mollis section are very beautiful, 
and to follow these you could obtain half a dozen of the 
best Regal Pelargoniums; then a pot or two of Lilium 
longiflorum and L. Kretzeri, with a few Tuberoses for 
autumn. During the summer months you could grow a 
dozen choice Tuberous Bevonias, interspersing the 
Tuberoses among them, and the Lilies named behind 
them. Gloxinias are also very beautiful and not difficult 
to grow. 


Plants for border (H. D. F.).—Your better plan 
would be, for this season at least, to plant certain of the 
more showy perennials, and fill up with annuals and 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, the position occupied 
by these two last groups to be refilled in early autumn 
with bulbous plants. Of the perennials we would plant 
a selection of Iris germanica, Pyrethrums (single and 
double), Gaillardias in variety, Heuchera sanguinea, 
Anthericum Liliastrum and majus, Helenium pumilum, 
Iris stylosa, I. aurea, I. ochroleuca, Stenactis; these are 
about 2 feet high, or rather more. Then follow with 
Hepaticas, Adonis vernalis, Arnebia echioides, any 
Aubrietias, alpine Paloxes, Achillea tomentosa, alpine 
Thrift, Zauschneria californica, etc., which are about 
1 foot high, then a good assortment of Carnations and 
Pinks. You could also now plant such Lilies as longi- 
florum, pomponium, Kretzeri, longiflorum giganteum, 
auratum, Batemaniz; also Hyacinthus candicans, 
Gladiolus in variety, and, by way of extending your 
flowering season well into the autumn, you could plant 
Tuberous Begonias in the border immediately behind the 
dwarfer hardy things. In the background you could 
arrange Hollyhocks, Larkspurs, Sunflowers, Michaelmas 
Daisies, Sweet Peas in groups, and the like which would 
give you a good and prolonged season of bloom, and of 
really good subjects also. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Growing Magnolia grandiflora (Magnolia) — 
The soil best suited for Magnolia grandiflora is a good 
loam of a fairly open nature—that is to say, not at all 
approaching clay. While drought is decidedly injurious, 
stagnant moisture ig still more so, hence moderate 
drainage is absolutely necessary, If your soilis too heavy 
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it will be greatly benefited by some peat or leaf-mould 
and sand being mixed with it, while should it be ofa 
very light nature, alittle good loam incorporated there- 
with will be a great advantage. If the ordinary soil is 
not satisfactory, a hole from 3 feet to 4 feet across and as 
much in depth should be taken out and refilled with the 
prepared mixture trod fairly firm. 


Box edging (J. H. F.).—We fear it may be very 
difficult for you to use your old, tall, starved Box again 
asedging. Itis late now to replant, especially with old 
stuff that would have to be cut so very hard down to 
enable any of the roots to be saved that it would show no 
leaves, or else to use the tops as cuttings, sacrificing the 
roots. Were either done it is very doubtful whether the 
edgings wouldlive. If you could purchase new short and 
properly rooted Box from a nursery, that would be best. 
If you cannot it may be best to cut down your present 
tall edging nearly close to the ground, then if it broke 
afresh you would have good dwarf Box to lift and replant 
next October. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


Annie Laurie.—Plant your Vine about June, having 
previously prepared the border in order that the soil may 
settle. You will have to shade very carefully and syringe 
after the sun goes down until it has become established. 
We cannot say what is wrong with your Nectarines unless 
you give us some more particulars. —Anaious.—Which- 
ever plan you adopt you will not be able to use your 
tennis lawn this summer. We should advise you to leave 
it till the autumn, then lift, clear out the weeds, and 
relay. Do it early in the season and it will soon 
recover.—A mateur.—Kindly say what kind of bulbs 
you particularly refer to, and then we shall be better able 
to help you.— H. Francis.—Not a gardening query.— 
Glazed Pots.—We much prefer the common flower pot, as 
being far more porous. Plants in glazed pots, we find, 
never grow so well as in the ordinary pot. J.P. L.— 
Yes, you can steep them for twenty-four hours in warm 
water. This will tend to their quicker germination.—— 
J. M.—No ; it will do good if you can give a soaking of 
clear water occasionally, or dilute the soapy water.—— 
J. W. W.—Your only cure is to shoot them or net the 
bushes over when the fruit is ripening.——Broomhill._— 
No, they will be of no use for another year. You ought to 
sow seed at once, and grow the seedlings on freely during 
the summer. See article in our issue of April 6, p. 71. 
You have evidently allowed your Palms to get dry. Yes, 
they will thrive in the temperature you mention.— 
A. E. F.—You are keeping them far too warm, a tem- 
perature of 45 degs. being quite sufficient, giving plenty 
of air in the roof if you can. The great heat accounts for 
your failure.——H. H. S. P. L.—We have no knowledge 
of the firm you refer to.——Jay T'ee.—See our issue of 
January 5, 1901, where an illustration and article on the 
Mistletoe appear. This number can be had of the 
publisher, price 1}d.——G. K. B.—We do not call to mind 
anything likely to prove of service on the lines indicated. 
H. S.—Your Azalea is overrun with thrips, the 
best cure for whichis to fumigate well. The plants have been 
kept too dry as well, as there are traces of red-spider on 
them. After fumigating well syringe them.——HWM, F'.— 
You are keeping the atmosphere too dry, hence the red- 
spider on the Strawberries. Is there any red-spider on 
the Vines? Re the air-roots on Vines, see reply to 
“Oyanus,” March 23, p. 41.—Novice.—If you have done 
the ground well there is no need to feed from the surface, 
but if not you may apply a mulch of cow-manure, water- 
ing this if dry once or twice a week. You may also 
sprinkle some guano or such like on the surface and well 
water in.——F’. A. R —There is a French work on the 
subject. Write to MM. Vilmorin et Cie, 4, Quai-de-la- 
Megisserie, Paris,——Constant Reader.—You cannot do 
better than get the Abol syringe.——Coshcen.—Your 
plant is Magnolia grandiflora. Give it time, a warm 
corner, do not prune, and it will bloom in due course.—— 
Anxious HEnquirer.—We cannot undertake to name 
Potatoes. You cannot do better than get Hobday’s 
“Villa Gardening,” from this office, price 63. 6d., or 
Shaw’s ‘‘ Market Gardens,” post free, 1s. 2d. Your Haw- 
thorn berries, we fear, are too shrivelled up. They ought 
to have been kept in damp sand.——Y.—TIf your Palm is 
in a pot you can plunge the pot, or you may plant it out 
in the soil. Of course, this would only answer for a few 
years, and the difficulty you have now would arise again. 
——F’. C. Pettit.—Kindly send some further particulars. 
—Carbery.—Digging them out is the best plan, and not 
at all difficult. No, plants will not cling to the corrugated 
iron, it being far too hot. The addition of the wire would 
avail nothing.——Forves.—The only thing you can do is 
to break them up with a hammer. 








*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Evrror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—J. W. L.—1, The Goat Willow 
(Salix caprea); 2, Probably Salix sericea ; should like to 


see leaves. ——J.—Chorozema varium.——T7. H. S.—The 
Crown Anemone (Anemone coronaria).——F. D. L.— 
Primula nivalis.—J/fracombe.—Cornus Mas. —H.H.H. 


—tThe Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spectabilis) ; 2, Libonia 
floribunda; 3, Coprosma Baueriana variegata ; 4, Lastrea 
Filix-feemina plumosa.—W. H. G.—1, Adiantum Ludde- 
mannianum ; 2, A. capillus-Veneris ; 3, Blechnum occiden- 
tale ; 4, Pteris longifolia.——O. F.—1, Pteris cretica; 2, 
Adiantum assimile-——S. B. Harman.—The Bridal 
Wreath (Francoa ramosa); 2, Snapdragon ; 3, Foxglove. 
——M, F. S.—Lords and Ladies (Arum maculatum). We 
see no reason why you should not trench a piece and note 
the result. 


Name of fruit.— Dr. Douglas.—Probably Small’s 
Admirable. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Thoroughly revised, with fuil descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully ulustrated. Medium 8v0, 15s. ; 
post free, 158. 6d. 

The same, in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for library or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all 
beoksellers, cte, 





























tive cleanliness in the manufacturing processes. 
Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies are prepared from the best 
obtainable materials, and as their delicious flavours are 
real fruit juices expressed by the firm themselves from 
fruit grown under their own care, one cannot wonder that 
Chivers’ Gold Medal Jellies have the largest sale and 
greatest popularity. 
says: “‘ Chivers’ Jellies will be found most welcome deli- 
cacies, and are thoroughly nutritious, wholesome, and 
easily digested.” 
Jellies in this household, having found out their superi- 
ority to all others.” 
fault—simply perfection.” 


Toolhouse, 
yourironmonger for our little illustrated book (free) on the 
best and cheapest way of erecting such structures, and roofing 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


A VILLAGE INDUSTRY. G. W. RILEY: 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago an attempt was made in the 
village of Histon, near Cambridge, to solve the problem, 
how to make land pay in the face of foreign competition ? 
The country was then at one of its educational epochs. 
We were being taught the vast food and health value of 
fruit. 
knowledge that pure sugar, properly treated, was one of 
the greatest nutrients, in a small compass, with which 
man has been blessed. Further, that sugar and fruit in 
combination—when the latter is fresh, ripe, and luscious— 
makes a most valuable addition to our daily dietary, 
especially to that of children. 
panded until they are now the largest fruit-cultivating 
jam and jelly makers in Great Britain. The watchwords 
have been, pure and fresh material, with the most posi- 


Incidentally, also, we were slowly gaining the 


The firm gradually ex- 
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And as 


The Ladies’ Realm, April, 1900, 


A lady writes: ‘‘We use no other 
Another Lady says: ‘* Without a 


Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and Table Jellies are sold 


by Grocers and Stores throughout the United Kingdom. 
Insist on being supplied with Chivers’. <A free sample 
packet of Jelly will be sent on receipt of a post-card. 
§. Chivers and Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge. 





DON’T BUILD THAT CYCLE SHED 


Poultry Run, or the like, until you have asked 


them with 


RED HAND FELT. 


your ironmonger does not have the book, write to us, 
ANDERSON & SON, Lrp., LAGAN WORKS, BELFAST, 
for name of nearest holder. 


THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o. 
Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
b) great popularity. 
own foundry and under our own 
supervision. Before ordering 
elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu- 
lars, free by post. 
J. & W. WOOD, 


Birmingham St-eet Fcundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


| WEEDS!! 


One application of Harrison’s “ Reliable” 


WEEDS ! 
ae 2S — Sp: >» WEED KILLER will keep your Garden 
eS Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., free from 


f Weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
| Killer for Daisy, Plantain, and Dande- 
lion in Lawns. Brightens the Gravel. 
Immense saving in Labour. 

1Gallon, 2/8, drum, 9d., carriage 9d. ; 
2 Gallons, 5/4, drum, 1/3, carriage 1/-; 
5 Gallons, 12/-, drum, 3/-, carriage paid ; 
10 Gallons, 21/6, drum, 5/-, carriage paid; 
40 Gallons, 75/-, cask, 5/-, carriage paid, 
Irish Orders are not subiect to these 
are paid to any English Port. Full 
price allowed for all drums and sasks, if returned in 
good condition, carriage paid within two months. f 

N.B.—In the prices of the above please note that this 
Weed Killer mixes 1 to 50 of water, being double the ordinary 
strength. One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water will 
cover an area of from 150 to 200 square yards ¢ Tectivelu 


There is no smell to this Weed Killer. 
GEO. W. HARRISON, Horticultural Chemist, 


“G” Dept. 22, Cross Street, READING. 
Testimonials on application. 


If 
D. 





















carriage terms, but 





















Made at our 





Aprit 20, 1901 


NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E, 
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SPAN-ROOF. LEAN-TO. 
7 ft. by 5 ft. .. £3 1 6] 7ft. by 5 ft. ss he 12 
9 ft. by 6 ft. 43 4 8 0O| 8 ft. by 5 ft. ah 3° 108 
10 ft. by 7 ft. 510 0| 9 ft. by 6 ft. 317 8 
12 ft. by 8 ft. 612 0| 12 ft. by 8 ft. e 6 10 





The Houses are specially prepared in 
are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at same 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 
necessary Ironwork, 16-0z. Glass, packed and put on rail in 


London free. 
=. GARDEN BARROWS. 


lin Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s: ; 
10 in., 19s. 6d.; llin., 20s.; 
12 in, 21s. 
Best in the market. 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 98, extra 


Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 


NAVVY BARROWS. 
1(s 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 


NOTE.—Our Show- 
=> yard and stock is abso- 
lutely the largest in 
London, and gocds 
1 may bereen here ready 
» for delivery. 


ee Lig " ESTIMATES FREE. 
_ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3 STAMPS. 


best materials, and 



















18/- 


FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
OF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled breech- 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 128. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO,, Rath-street. Birmingbam 


PETROLEUM OR OIL PUMPS. 
om By using these Pumps & Pans 
Petroleum can be kept any- 
where without leakage. 
Regd. Tip Barrel end up into Pap, cut hole, 
and fix Pump with one turn of Screw 
Collar. 


Pump goes right down to bottom 
of Barrel. 





Single barrel, hammerless, 









Pump and Pan illustrated are for usual 
49 and 42 Gallon Casks- 


OTHER SIZES TO ORDER. 


Nickel-Plated Pump, with Brace Bit to cut hole .. 146 
Brass Padlocks with two keys... -. +» » «+ LG 
Galvanised Iron Pan to stand Barrelin .. .. 8/6 
Self-closing One Gallon Safety Can to fit Pumps oS 
(Galvanised Oil Drums or Tanks, with or without Pumps). 


Petroleum Lamp Oil. Prices on application. 
CnLivE BROS., 
358 & 359, SUMMER LANE, BIRMINGHAM. 


ARDEN NEVLING.—Lanned Waterproof, 
small mesh, strongest and best in the market; 28 
supplied by us to the Royal Gardens, Sandringham, and all 
the leading estates. 200 yards, &8. Any size made, Cheaper 
kinds kept. Lists and samples free. _SPASHETT & CO., 
Net Manufacturers, Lowestoit. 


Net Manufacturers, Lowest0™e 
HY BE BOTHERED WITH KEEPING 
FERRETS, when for 1s. GAMEKEEPER of 41 years’ 
experience will send whole of following REAL, GENUINE 
RECIPES ?—Drawing and Catching Rats in enormous 
quantities, alive or dead; destroying Moles by millions; 
Bolting Rats or Rabbits from their holes; Drawing Game any 
distance; compelling Rabbits to lay out for covert shooting ; 
force Hens to lay (best on earth); Infallible Cure for Gapes ; 
very Valuable Fancier’s Secret, How to settle any fresh dog, 
30 that he will not leave owner, keep Pigeons at Home and 
attracting Stray Birds ; trapping Hares, Rabbits, Foxes, &e. 
alive; Curing Skins; making Dubbin, &., &. Guaranteed 
genuine; registered copyright; thousands of unsolicited 
testimonials. —Z. THOMSON. Frederie-place, Weymouth. 


Fees ! EGGS!! EGGS !! !—Cup and First 

Prize strain cf Black and Buff Orpington, Plymouth 
Rock, and crossed Langshan Eggs, from birds that_have 
cost over £200. Winners of Firet, Special, etc., at Dairy, 
Palace, Wimbledon, Worthing, Thame, Beddington, Metro- 
politan, Derby, Baxewell, Leicester, Tonbridge, Croydon, 








Caterham, Sandy, Birmingham, Windsor, Walthamstow, 
Guildford, Kingston, Bagshot, Silwood, Bournemouth, 
Carshalton, Bath, Bradford, Redhill, Lewisham, Dulwich, 


Woolwich, Lonsdale, etc. 5s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., (selected) 
l5s. 6d. sitting; carriage paid; unfertile replaced.—MIs8: 
GARRETT, late of Clarence-road, Wallington, now removed 
to Welseley Cottage, London-road, near Cheam, Sutton. 


TANNED NETTING ! TANNEDNE TING | 
—Protect your Peas, seeds, buds from frost. blight, and 
ravages of the birds. 36 square yards for ls. Can be sent 
any width or length Carriage paid on orders over 6s. 
Hundreds of testimonials. Address, HENRY ROBINSON, 
Garden Net Works. Rye, Sussex. 
ARDENER (Head Working). — Age 36; 
married, two of a family; life experience in all branche: 
of gardening in good establishmeots; six years head in las' 
place; can be well recommended by last and previous em 
ployers.—A. FRASER, c/o Mrs. Fagg, 9, Genotin-terrace 
Enkeld Town, Middlesex. 
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No. 1,155.—Von. XXIII. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden." 


APRIL 27, 1901. 














Achimenes growncold.. i14 { Chrysanthemums form- 
Aloe, treatment of eA ing bushy plants . 14 
American - blight, de- Chrysanthemums — 
stroying .. ae way, 224 placing young plants 
Asparagus, planting 122 in cold-frames .. ron Lb 
Beans, dwarf French 121 | Chrysanthemums — six 
Beech - trees, flowers early Japanese sorts of 
under 118 branching growth .. 114 
Bees .; ae ay .. 123 | Chrysanthemums—wheno 
Begonias, raising, with- to plant early sorts 114 
out heat .. -- «+ 116 | Cistus recognitus -- is 
Birds oe ae 123 | Clematis, the, for natural 
Border, planting. . Va 24 effect .. ‘i Lee dL 7, 
Bulbs after flowering .. 118 | Climbers for cemented 
Bulbs in boxes .. ee Nh wall facing south 124 
Camellias dropping their Conservatory .. 112 
buds... a6 115 | Creepers and plants 118 
Carnations, border 117 | Daffodils .. .. 123 
Carnations, Malmaison 115 | Diplacus glutinosus .. 113 
Chrysanthemums 114 ’ Elder, theGolden-leaved 113 





FRUIT. 


THE MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA GRAPE. 
(REpiy ro *S. M.”) 
Tuis fine Grape is at the head of the list of 
white kinds both for flavour and appearance. 
It requires a little more care and skill to bring 
it up to the highest possible condition as regards 
that beautiful amber tint of colour and high 
finish found in the best examples than such 
varieties as the Hamburgh, Alicante, and S weet- 
water, but when the roots are kept within touch 
and the Vines treated generously, there is no 


special difficulty which may not be easily over- 
come. By generous treatment I do not mean 
that the border should be lavishly manured. I 
believe'more Vines, Muscats and others, have 
been hopelessly ruined by using strong farm- 
yard manure in the borders than by any other 
cause. Keep the roots in a healthy medium, 
and the interior management must be wretched 
indeed if the Grapes are not fairly good 
Muscats require a firmer, heavier loam 
than Hamburghs to bring out their best 
points. That the Muscat of Alexandria has a 
vigorous constitution is proved by the number 
of old Vines still doing good work in many old 
gardens. In Grape culture success is often accen- 
tuated by the natural fitness of the soil and 
situation. Givena suitable root-run, preferably 
partly inside and partly outside the house, not 
too circumscribed in extent, nor yet so large nor 
deep as to place the roots far away from solar 
warmth in summer, the growth inside to have 
room to strike out and not trained too near the 
glass, especially if the house is of modern con- 
struction—from 16 inches to 18 inches is a good 
distance—there should be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing good Grapes. Close stopping is not advis- 
able. There must be a good breadth of foliage, 
but overcrowding of young growth is ruinous. 
Wherever there is space to fill it will be better 
to disregard the orthodox advice to pinch at the 
first or second leaf beyond the bunch. Let the 
Vines occupy all the space, but do not over- 
crowd the leaves. In the matter of work, 
one good substantial leaf is better than 
two or three small thin ones. Again, in the 
application of artificial heat, do not spoil 
the ship for the sake of saving the proverbial 
‘‘hap’orth of tar.” It is mistaken economy to 
stint the fire if it is really needed, and during 
the time the bunches are lengthening out and 
the blossoms expanding there must be a generous 
warmth of from 65 degs. to 70 degs. at night to 
make sure of the blossoms setting well. It is 
advisable to assist the setting when the pollen 
grains are ripe and active, either by shaking the 
trellis or drawing a soft hairbrush lightly over 
each bunch, or by the adoption of any other 
expedient which experience teaches is best cal- 
culated to secure a good set. As regards feeding, 
most cultivators use something, either in the 
shape of top-dressings or in a liquid form, and 
if the borders are well made and properly 
drained, it pays to be liberal and generous in 
the matter of sustenance when the Grapes are 
s welling. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting fruit-trees (/).—It would not 
be wise to plant fruit-trees now, but you may 
do so next autumn. Plant standard Apples, 
Pears, and Plums chiefly, and beneath, in the 
same lines, Gooseberry and Carrant-bushes. 
Plant in lines about 25 feet apart, thus leaving 
room to work the soil beneath. Standard trees 
would not give much return under five orsix years, 
but dwarf-trees on Paradise or (uince-stocks 
might bear in two or three years. The bush- 
trees of Gooseberries and Currants would fruit 
in three years, but all would not be very prolific 
under seven or eight years. 


Fruit-tree stocks. — Perhaps it would 
interest some readers to know the result of my 
experiment with seed of several named varieties 
of Apples that I have tried. I find the best are 
Keswick Codlin and Manx Codlin for making 
fibrous roots. I have had the same with fruit- 
spurs at three years old budded the first year 
from seed. I find that some of the strong grow- 
ing late cooking Apples make good stocks for 
standard trees. My experience with Lord 
Suffield is that it cankers. I grow it on an 
allotment, the soil being very light. I have put 
several loads of clay on a portion of my ground, 
but find Lord Suffield still cankers.—R. C., 
Croydon. 


Melons in brick pits (S.).—It is possible 
to raise Melons in brick pits, but it is best to 
raise plants first in a small frame ready for 
planting out into the brick pits. Fill these 
with long well-turned stable manure, moderately 
trodden. Put the frames on to exclude rain ; 
the manure will soon settle down closer, and, 
as it does, add 4 inches of good old turfy loam, 
a little heaped in the centre of each light. As 
soon as there is a gentle warmth put your plants 
singly in the centre of each mound. Give just 
enough air day and night to allow the steam to 
escapefor a week after planting. Give occasional 
waterings with not too warm water. The flowers 
must be cross-fertilised. Thin the plants freely, 
and keep the soil moderately moist to prevent 
thrip. 


A good second early Strawberry.— 
The Strawberry, La Grosse Sucrée, forming the 
subject of this note, is one of the best kinds to 
grow to succeed the very earliest sorts. It is 
particularly well adapted to produce an abun- 
dance of ripe fruit at a time when Strawberries 
are most in demand—that is, for a few weeks 
after the principal crops of forced ones are over 
and before the outdoor crops are ready. This 
is, generally speaking, throughout the month of 
May. But little artificial heat is needed to 
ripen the fruit at that season, and the fruit is 
always then appreciated, as the sun has gene- 
rally sufficient power to give good flavour. If 
grown in pots the plants should be prepared 
from good strong early-layered runners, and they 
should be firmly potted in a good strong loamy 
compost. The plants may be wintered in cold 
frames or in beds in the open air, protected from 
very severe frosts by a covering of Bracken or 
strawy litter. Introduce them into the forcing- 
house in spring in batches as required. This 
Strawberry is well adapted for planting out in 
cold pits to produce a crop of fruit just before 
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the outdoor ones are ready. Amateurs who 
have not yet tried the Strawberry in question 
are strongly advised to do so, as the plant is 
strong and healthy, and the fruit sets well, and 
when ripe is of a good colour and size and of a 
handsome and regular heart-shape. 

Stewing Pear Winter Orange.-—A 
useful note on stewing Pears by Mr. Groom 
recently appeared. One variety, however, 
which I think should be grown by everyone is 
omitted from this list. I refer to Winter 
Orange, a medium-sized orange-coloured fruit 
of great excellence, and a longer keeper than 
any other stewing Pear. It is but little known 
out of Suffolk, but in that county large spread- 
ing trees of it are to be found, which invariably 
baar heavy crops, even in bad Pear seasons. Its 
great hardiness ig one of its chief recommenda. 
tions, and it bears freely in quite a young state. 
The growth is slightly pendulous, and this, even 
on young trees, is annually thickly studded 
with bloom-bud3. This variety will keep in 
good condition till the end of May, which can- 
not be said of any other stewing Pear. Stew- 
ing Pears are often planted in poor soil and 
unfavourable positions, the common notion 
being that any place is good enough for them. 
To ensure normal-sized fruit of the finest 
quality, however, good soil and an open, sunny 
position must be given them. The best way to 
stew Pears is to peel and put them in syrup in 
a jar, seal the mouth of the jar, and place in a 
steady oven to simmer till soft.—Cromer. 


BPisbudding Vines.—I have planted my Vine 
(Black Hambargh) exactly according to your instructions 
(given in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Dec. 1, 1900, to 
‘©, A. 8.”), in my unheated greenhouse, size 12 feet long 
41 feet at eaves, and 8} feet at back. Now, will you 
kindly tell me whereabouts on the stem I ought to leave 
the bud to grow for training? The plant is about 7 feet 
high, planted outside at one corner, led through a hole in 
the brickwork, tied to a wire straight up, and turns for 
about 2 feet along the lower part of the roof. Any direc- 
tions I shall be glad of, because I depend entirely upon 
your paper.—E. A. 8. 

[The young cane should be disbudded back to 
a strong shoot near to where it is brought 
through the wall into the house. It is never 
well to allow too much length of cane in a 
newly-planted Vine. With so many shoots to 
support, the roots become overtaxed, and then 
the future permanent growth is weakened. If 
you remove the buds downward from the point 
as suggested, choosing a strong one to train up, 
and pinch the points of the others so as to con- 
centrate the reserved strength on the one main 
shoot, your prospects should be assured. Much 
depends on the Vine itself and the nature of 
your border as to the length of cane your Vine 
will make this season. If it grows strongly, 
pinch out the point, say at 3 feet. This will 
stop its progress forward for a little, but while 
it is suspended it is strengthening itself behind. 
You can take another leader on after, pinching 
all other lateral shoots back to one leaf. The 
cane outside should not be left exposed, or 
frost may damage it when the sap is active. If 
the sap becomes frozen when growth is advanc- 
ing a serious check results. A light hay 
band twisted closely round the stem, but not 
tightly, will protect from this danger. If there 
is only a shoot length exposed it can easily be 
covered up with a small quantity of dry material 
until all danger of frost is past. | 
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_Conservatory.—When well grown, Tree- 
Carnations are very attractive, either flowering 
We like to take our 


in pots or for cutting. 
cuttings a little earlier than this, so that they 
may be potted off and worked on into cold- 
frames early in summer. Cuttings of short, 
robust side shoots will strike now in gentle heat, 
shaded from bright sunshine, and dewed over 
occasionally with a fine-rosed pot. All growers 
of Tree and other Carnations should save seeds 
from the best flowers and raise seedlings ; these 
seedlings are specially valuable where many 
flowers are wanted for cutting. The seeds 
should be sown early in heat, the seedlings 
pricked off when large enough, and when strong 
planted in a specially prepared bed, and potted 
up in September, giving them a little heat in a 
light house during autumn and winter. They 
may, if preferred, be grown on in pots, but 
planting out produces the larger harvest of 
blos:oms. Her Majesty and other Pinks may 
be treated in the same way for early blooming. 
The Datch bulbs are now over, and their re- 
moval from time to time gives an opportunity 
for rearranging the house. Frequent changes 
are very desirable. The most effective way of 
using bulbs, and other plants, too, for that 
matter, is to form them into groups, with suit- 
able fine-foliaged plants to relieve and tone 
down their brightness. Thus in the arranging 
of Hyacinths, say, for instance, a good-sized 
group of whites with light green foliaged Ferns 
is charming. Pink and blue flowers may be 
grouped on the same lines. Let those who have 
gone in for mixtures try the grouping system 
tor a change, and tell us which they like best. 
When the bulbs have been hardened a bit they 
may be planted out in groups about the shrub- 
bery. A group of Lilium longiflorum is lovely 
standing thinly among smallish plants of Gre- 
villea robusta or Cyperus alternifolius, both of 
which are easily raised from seed. Mignonette 
planted out in the border assumes the character 
of a shrubby bush. I have had plants several 
years old with hard woody stems. The only 
objection to these Mignonette bushes is the 
flowers become small with age. When I wasa 
youngster I rather prided myself upon my 
Tree-Mignonette, which I used to strike from 
cuttings; but the gardener’s duties are too 
heavy now to linger two or more years over a 
Mignonette bush, and so it is treated as an 
annual Another favourite plant in those days 
was the Tres-Violet, which formed dense tufts 
of flowers and foliage on stems a foot high. 
Some day these things may be wanted again, 
but the time is not yet. 


Stove. —Be specially careful about the 
purity of the water for syringing. Rain water 
only should be used for the purpose. Hard 
water containing lime will soon discolour the 
foliage, and the health of the plant is injared, 
and the beauty destroyed, for the time being 
anyway. ‘This is specially so with fine-leaved 
plants, as Cal idiums, Marantas, etc. As far as 
possible, the young winter-flowering stuff should 
be moved on into frames or pits where there is 
a night temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
and a very thin shade used on bright days. 
There should be plenty of good cuttings of 
Poinsettias now, which should be taken off 
when ready and inserted in small pots of sandy 
peat, and plunged in a brisk bottom-heat and 
kept close and shaded. A cutting that is long 
in rooting or a seed that is long in germinating 
seldom makes a robust growth. Neither should 
cuttings or seedlings remain long in cutting or 
seed-pans after they are ready for potting off. 
Debility is often caused by a starving system in 
the cutting or seed-pot. Gesneras of the 
zebrina and cinnabarina sections are lovely 
plants for winter work. All those still in the 
resting stage should be started. A close, warm, 
low, shady house or pit is just the place for 
these through the summer. It is always 
advisable to start a fresh lot of table plants 
every spring—young Cocos and other Palms, 
bright-coloured Crotons, Draczenas, and other 
fine-foliaged plants that will make clean, bright, 
healthy little bushes in 5-inch pots. Small 
Ferns and Grasses are also required, for to 
ensure success in this department frequent 
change of materials and designs is necessary. 


Planting young Vines.—Vines may be 
planted any time during the spring or summer, 
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planting, 


a small crack along the ridge as soon as the sun 


The moment the sun strikes the house the tem- 
perature inside begins to rise, 
ascends and lodges 
instead of escaping a3 it ought to do through 
small openings in the ridge. 
remain closed too long in the morning, 
assistant, in order to lower the temperature, 
often opens the ventilators wider than is neces- 
sary if attention had been given 
rush of cold air is let in that proves injurious. 
The right way to ventilate is to give a little air 
early in the morning, and gradually increase it, 
so as to hold the 
check. There is then no weakening of foliage 
or cracking of fruit. 
sun heat as a forcing agent is in the afternoon, 
by closing early and saturating the atmosphere 
by damping surfaces. 
benefits the plants. 
the morning with a hot sun upon it is sure to 
bring trouble. 
its work and 
along the ridge is beneficial, except on frosty 
nights or during windy weather. 


their own may 
Primulas, Primula obconica, and put in cuttings 
of Fuchsias, Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
These will root in a sunny window in sandy 
soil. Ivy Pelargoniums are among the most 
useful window plants, and when the weather 
gets warm they may go into the window-boxes 
outside. 
and yellow Marguerites will strike root now in 
sandy soil kept moist. 


plants are purchased, this is the best season to 
buy and plant ; 
successful with new things in April than earlier 
or later. 
small state in pots, and the site should be well 
prepared for them. Those who buy new things 
usually have a bed in the reserve garden speci- 
all 

sfentiae them in the beds or borders. 


of choice hardy plants is grown, especially 
choice alpines, 
one does not want to lose in pots plunged in 
a sheltered spot in a coal-ash-bed under the 


their Dahlias in heat, but 


bud has a piece of tuber attached. These may 


separately, 
inverted flower-pot. 
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when the borders are in good condition. They 
may be planted in March when the buds are 
just breaking, the canes tied back so that the 
back eyes will break strongly, and when the 
requisite impetus has been given to the growth 
all the surplus buds can be rubbed off. When 
the borders are inside the house the eyes may 
be started in sods of turf on a hot-bed or in 
boxes over hot-water pipes, and as soon as the 
young Vines are a foot or so high the sods and 
Vines can be moved to the borders and set out 
in good, suitable soil. If the necessary warmth 
is given, and shaded for a few days, the young 
plants will start away vigorously and soon 
reach the top of the house, when the leading 
shoots should be stopped. Very often such 
Vines, if carefully helped with liquid 
stimulants, will be strong enough to bear 
several bunches of Grapes the next year after 
though it may not be wise to permit 
them to do so, though it is sometimes done. 


Ventilating fruit-houses.—Begin with 


fact, the only effective remedy early in the 
season is Tobacco-powder. I have used nothing 
but the powder of late years all through the 
season, and find it much cheaper and better 
than liquid insecticides. The great thing is to 
be in time with it. If the work is delayed till 
the leaves curl the troub'e will be intensified. 
In bleak situations the disbudding may wait a 
bit, and instead of removing most of the young 
shoots not required, pinch the points out of a 
few, and leave them to shelter the young fruits 
for a time. ‘Their removal may take place 
later, when the shelter of the foliage is no 
longer required. If Gooseberry bushes have 
suffered from the caterpillars in previous years, 
a watch must be kept upon the bushes, and 
hellebore-powder used promptly. There are 
other means of reducing the numbers of these 
insects, the best of which is to remove 3 inches 
of soil from under the bushes in the winter, and 
replace with good soil and manure. If the 
Black Currant mite is present in the garden the 
swollen, deformed buds will notify its presence. 
Stamping out in extreme cases by destroying 
and burning the bushes is the best and. only 
remedy. Where the attack is a slight one hard 
pruning and heavy manuring may suffice. 
Strawberries in cool-houses are setting freely 
now. ‘Thin the blossoms, leaving the strongest 
to produce the crop. 


Vegetable garden.—All the seeds of 
Winter Greens should be in the ground now, 
except it may be Tom Thumb Savoy, which 
may still be sown to plant thickly as Coleworts 
up to the end of July or later. Celery trenches 
for the early crop may be prepared now and 
Lettuces planted along the ridges. The manure 
for Celery should not be rank, and should be 
well blended with the soil at the bottom of the 
trench. Onions sown under glass should be 
planted out on good land in rows 12 inches 
apart and 6 inches from plant to plant in the 
rows. Where the Onion-maggot has been 
troublesome in previous years this plan of 
sowing a few boxes of seeds under glass will 
enable the plants to escape the maggot, as the 
plants will be too large to suffer from the fly 
when it appears. The main crop of Beet and 
Carrots should be sown now if not already done. 
Most gardeners sow a few seeds of the Turnip- 
rooted Beet for early use, as it turnsin quickly. 
Sow Cardoons in small pots in heat for the first 
crop. Later crops may be sown in the trenches, 
two or three seeds being planted at intervals of 
15 inches, to be afterwards thinned. Do not 
forget to sow one or more of the substitutes for 
Spinach, the best of which are the New Zealand 
Spinach and Spinach Beet. The former is 
generally raised in heat in small pots, two or 
three seeds in each pot, and planted out ona 
warm, sunny site at the end of May. Itisa 
spreading plant and requires plenty of room, 
not less than 2 feet or 3 feet apart. It is time 
to complete the planting of Asparagus, 
especially if the plants are obtained from a di- 
tance. EK. Hoppay. 














































































atrikes full upon the house in the morning. 


and vapour 
on the fruit and foliage 


When _ houses 
the 


earlier, and a 


advancing temperature in 


The time to make use of 


This saves the fuel and 
A closed forcing-house in 


At night, after the sun has done 
disappeared, a small chink of air 


Window gardening —Those who raise 
now sow Balsams, Chinese 


Cuttings of the young shoots ef white 


Outdoor garden.—If novelties in hardy 
at least, we have been more 


Novelties are usually sent out in a 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

April 29th. — Mulched Raspberries with 
manure. Potted off a lot of seedling Smilax. 
These will be grown on in heat fora time to 
produce long trails for cutting next autumn. 
Sowed seeds of Aralia Sieboldi. Well-grown 
plants come in useful for the conservatory ; 
may be plunged out in summer. It is hardy in 
sheltered gardens. Planted out Hollyhocks from 
cold-frame and mulched with manure. Planted 
out Cauliflowers in trenches. Sowed Fern 
spores of various kinds in a subdued light in 
warm - house. Planted rooted cuttings of 
Princess of Wales and other Violets in well- 
worked land 1 foot apart. 


April 30th. — Sowed late Marrow Peas, 
Dwarf Kidney Beans, and Scarlet Runners. 
Sowed Sweet Peas for succession. Commenced 
disbudding Peaches on south walls. Dusted a 
little Tobacco-powder among the young shoots. 
Thinned the blossoms of Strawberries in late 
houses. Liquid-manure is given to plants 
swelling fruit. Lawns and walks are rolled 
after rain. Grass edgings have been trimmed 
and straightened where necessary. Weakly 
turf has had a dressing of nitrate of soda. 
Pricked off Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Marigolds, 
and Phlox Drummondi in boxes. 


for them to grow and get strong before 
It is a 
good plan where anything like a full collection 


to grow duplicates of anything 


eye of the cultivator. Those who do not start 
plant out the dry 
roots, may safely do so now. If the eyes have 


started, cut the roots up so that each eye or 


either be potted and grown on under glass 
or be planted and sheltered by an 
Of course, this sort of 
culture will not produce exhibition blooms, but 
for border decoration it may pass, and it saves 
time and trouble where glass structures are 
limited. Dahlia seedlings started in heat will 
flower the first season if well done by, and seed- 
lings are useful in new places where there are 
new shrubberies to fill up till the trees and 
shrubs grow up. Continue to sow annual and 
other seeds, and put in cuttings of various use- 
ful plants for the beds and borders. Hollies 
will move safely now if well looked after. 
Fruit garden.—Green or black-fly is 
generally troublesome on the young shoots of 
Peaches on walls. They often begin the attack 
before the blossoms fall, and the best, and, in 
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May 1st.—Stirred surface among growing 
plants when dry. All spare time is devoted to 
this work. Drew a little earth over Potatoes 
through the ground. Planted. Calceolarias, 
Antirrhinums, and Pentstemons to form masses 
in borders. Planted out Narcissus and other 
bulbs which have been forced. Potted more 
Tuberoses. Made up Mushroom-bed in shady 
spot outside. Finished staking Pelargoniums, 
and shifted on Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and 
Balsams. Planted out a few new early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, 


May 2nd.—Moved a lot of bedding plants to 
cold - frames. These included Geraniums, 
Verbenas, Petunias, Lobelias, etc. Shifted on 
Castor-oils, Solanum, and other sub-tropical 
plants to get them strong. Planted a small 
house with Melons. Top-dressed Cucumbers, 
and gave plants in bearing liquid-manure as 
often as required. Stopping and tying are 
regularly attended to. Looked over Vines to 
stop sub-laterals. Gave inside borders of fruit- 
houses a sprinkling of artificial manure, and 
watered it in. 


May 3rd.—Peas are staked when 2 inches to 
3 inches high. A little soil is drawn up to 
Beans. Early Peas on south borders have been 
mulched with stable-manure. Shifted on late- 
struck Chrysanthemums, Early plants are in 
G-inch pots on coal-ash 
bed outside. The plants 
were thoroughly har- 
dened before turning 
them out. Thinned 
Grapes as soon as they 
were ready in the 
various houses, Grapes 
colouring on pot-Vines 
will soon be _ ripe. 
There is no_ better 
Strawberry for travel- 
ling and flavour than 
British Queen, and it 
realises the highest 
price in the market. 


May 4th. — Planted 
out Celery in trenches. 
This is chiefly used for 
flavouring and stewing. 
Pricked out Celeriac. 
This is generally 
pianted where it is to 
remain. Jts chief use 
is for soups and stews. 
Sowed more Primulas 
for winter blooming ; 
also Cinerarias, first 
sowing. Sowed Tur- 
nips, Spinach, Let- 
tuces. Sowed a few 
seeds of Cucumbers 
and Melons for filling 
frames as soon as bed- 
ding plants are cleared 
out. Moved Tomatoes 
to cold-framestoharden 
before planting outside. Tied in young wood 
of Peaches urder glass. Stopped young wood 
of Figs in house at the first leaf. 








The double-flow 





Diplacus glutinosus.—A plant which 
does not receive the attention it deserves 
is Diplacus glutinosus. The dark, glossy 
leaves are narrow, pointed, and slightly 
serrated, the young shoots always possessing a 
delicious scent. It blossoms freely twice during 
the summer, the flowers being like those of the 
Mimulus in shape, but firmer in texture and of 
a lovely soft salmon colour. The contrast 
between the dark, glossy leaves and the deli- 
cately coloured flowers is charming. Any little 
shoot will strike, provided it is taken off 
above the hard wood. I have grown it for 
some years in the garden in summer, either 
planted or in a pot, and in a. window in winter. 
The friend who gave me the first plant had it 
in a cool greenhouse where it grew most vigor- 
ously, and for several weeks both in early and 
late summer it was used for indoor decoration. 
I have been told it would winter out-of-doors if 

lanted on a warm wall. I tried one, but it 
ied, really, I believe now, from the want of a 
little ordinary care and protection. There is no 
doubt that farther south (I am writing from 
East Kent) it would be as hardy as the Myrtle, 


aot a charming addition to every garden.— 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE CHINESE PLUM. 





(PRUNUS JAPONICA FL.-PL.) (P, SINENSIS FL,-PL,) 
Likrk many other popular trees and shrubs, 
this, although originally introduced to this 
country from Japan, and usually regarded as a 
native of that country, is really a native of 
It is one of the best of all spring- 
Grown on a wall it is especi- 
ally fine, and though it does not bloom quite so 
freely in the open, it is admirable in a group, 
The single form of 


China. 
flowering shrubs. 


or even in a bed by itself. 
this is not in cultivation, as far as we are aware. 


The double one has white flowers with a more or 
less rosy tint—some, indeed, of a distinct rose 
The flowers, each about 13 inches 
across, are borne thickly on short stalks from 
the slender shoots of the previous year, as may 
be seen from the illustration herewith. When 
grown on a wall the shoots should be cut back 
immediately after flowering, this being sufficient 
It is easily increased from 
cuttings, and by layering the shoots of an old 
plant nice flowering specimens can be obtained 
Grafted plants neither flower 
nor grow well, and a constant watch has to be 


colour. 


for one season. 


in two years. 


kept for suckers, 





ered Chinese Plum (Prunus sinensis fi.-pl ). 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cistus recognitus is a hybrid between 
The 
flowers are white, with a maroon blotch at 
the base of each petal, and measure about 
Owing probably to its descent 


C. laurifolius and C. monspeliensis, 


23 inches across. 
from C., laurifolius it is perfectly hardy at Kew, 
forming round bushes 2 feet to 3 feet high. 
is thus one of the most valuable of the genus, 
very few of which are hardy, even as far south as 
London.—J. B. 


Escallonia failing.—In this neighbourhood, near 
the Atlantic shore, the beautiful shrub the Escallonia 
when first planted out seems to do well and thrive, and 
blossoms freely ; but in a few years it often seems to be 
smitten with a sudden but fatal disorder—the glossy 
leaves turn yellow, the whole shrub curls up its leaves, and 
death is the inevitable result. Oan any of your readers 
suggest the cause of this misfortune to our shrubberies? 
Is it probable the soil or the climate of our district 
is at fault? We have not much frost, and consider 
the air generally mild, but I feel (as do many of my neigh- 
bours) that the frequent occurrence of the failure referred 
to makes it a question of difficulty whether we should 
allow this loveliest of all shrubs any place in our 
shrubberies. There is, I should suppose, no remedy 
possible for the unfortunate loss to which I am calling 
your attention.—H. G. A., Paskeston, Pembroke, 


Lilac Marie Legrange.—Where Lilacs 
are grown for flowering in pots it is often a con- 
sideration to have them as dwarf as possible, 
and the above can be recommended as a first- 
rate kind for the purpose. It is of a free, 


| much-branched habit of growth, with more 

























It 


slender shoots than in most Lilacs, but it blooms 
very profusely. The flowers, of a pure white 
tint, are borne in large trusses. Despite the 
long list of Lilacs in cultivation, the old 
Charles X, still holds its own as one of the 
best of the dark-flowered varieties, the colour 
being good, the flower clusters large and bold, 
and borne in great profusion. 


The Golden-leaved Elder.—This is 
one of the best of coloured plants for enlivening 
shrubberies, but it is frequently condemned for 
its inconstancy in colour, particularly when it 
attains a considerable size. It is in this respect 
like many more self and parti-coloured plants, 
that it shows itself to the best advantage when 
in a young and vigorous state. It is, however, 
easily propagated, and when rooted grows so 
freely that, considering the purpose for 
which it is required, it need never be allowed to 
arrive at any great age or size. I find, more- 
over, that large plants of it can be kept up to 
the colour standard by winter-pruning the 
shoots to within a few inches of where they 
started from the preceding spring. —G. 

Lilac and Mock Orange.—I shall feel obliged if 
you will say (in your next number, if convenient) what is 
the exact difference between the common Lilac, the white 
blossom (so-called) Syringa, and the Philadelphus of diffe- 
rent kinds, and in what month the two last mentioned 
bloom in the Midland counties ?—0O. 8. W. 

[The shrubs enquired about often form the 
subject of controversy, owing to the fact that 
the generic name of the Lilac is Syringa and the 
popular name of the Philadelphus is Syringa 
also. Thus there are two, not three, plants 
enquired about in your letter—first, the Lilac, 
of which there are white varieties as well as the 
common form, and, secondly, the Philadelphus, 
popularly known as Syringa, all of which bear 
white blossoms, but in size and other respects 
they vary greatly, for P. coronarius and P. 
grandiflorus will reach a height of 10 feet to 
12 feet, while P. microphyllus is seldom more 
than a couple of feet high. One of the most 
beautiful is a hybrid form, P. Lemoinei erectus, 
a graceful bush, 5 feet to 6 feet high. The first 
to bloom is P. coronarius, which is often in 
flower towards the latter part of the month of 
May, while others follow in June and extend 
well into July. ] 

Ornamental shrubs,.—Kindly give names of very 
ornamental shrubs, some with green leaves and others 
with variegated leaves, to be intermixed, and not more 
than 3 feet high ?—Asax, 

[By fixing the limit at 3 feet most of the best 
variegated-leaved shrubs are shut out, but the 
following might suit your purpose :—Ever- 
preens : Berberis buxifolia nana, a dwarf form 
of this pretty spring-flowering Barberry ; Buxus 
japonica, Japazese Box; Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, whose red berries are very pretty in 
winter ; Daphne Cneorum, delightfully-scented 
blossoms borne in early summer; Euonymus 
radicans variegatus Silver Queen, and E. micro- 
phyllus argenteo variegatus, all pretty varie- 
gated kinds of Euonymus ; Ilex crenata and I. 
crenata aurea, very dwarf Hollies, with tiny 
spineless leaves ; Olearia Haasti, Box-like leaves 
and white flowers, after the manner of a Daisy 
in July, grows taller but can be kept down to 
the height ; Skimmia Fortunei and 8. japonica, 
pretty berry-bearing shrubs ; Vinca major 
elegantissima, the finest of the variegated Peri- 
winkles. Dwarf Conifers: Abies excelsa Clan- 
brasiliana, A. excelsa pygmiea, Cupressus Law- 
soniana nana, and C. nana glauca, Juniperus 
Sabina tamariscifolia, Retinospora obtusa pyg- 
ma, and Biota orientalis aurea. Peat-loving 
subjects, known as American plants, are 
Heaths of various kinds, particularly Erica 
carnea, E. mediterranea, especially the variety 
hybrida, E. ciliaris, and some varieties of E. 
cinerea and E. vulgaris, Rhododendron ferru- 
gineum and R. hirsutum, both of which are 
known as the alpine Rose, Kalmia glauca and 
K. angustifolia. Of deciduous subjects may be 
mentioned : Cotoneaster horizontalis, very dis- 
tinct in its peculiar flattened growth ; Cydonia 
Maulei, well known for its profusion of salmon- 
red flowers in spring ; Cytisus purpureus, with 
pretty Pea-shaped flowers; Deutzia gracilis, 
D, Lemoinei, two early spring-flowering shrubs 
with white blossoms; Genista hispanica and 


G. sagittalis, both with yellow flowers ; Hyperi- 
cum Moserianum, one of the best of the St. 
John’s Worts ; with Spirea Anthony Waterer 
and 8. japoniea or callosa pumila alba, both of 
which flower for a long time. } 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
OHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


PLACING YOUNG PLANTS IN COLD 
FRAMES. 


THE trying weather of March delayed the 
placing of young plants in cold frames, and in 
consequence there has been some risk of their 
becoming drawn. Now that the chances of 
severe weather are past, the young plants should 
be transferred to cooler quarters without delay. 
It is a mistake to suppose that sturdy plants 
can be produced without the aid ofa cold frame. 
Many growers hold that a cold greenhouse 
answers equally well for hardening and estab- 
lishing Chrysanthemums, but this cannot be. 
The means of ventilating a cold greenhouse, 
however well arranged, cannot compare with 
the hardier and more airy conditions of a cold 
frame. In the case of the former the tem- 
perature quickly rises when once the sun is on 
the glass, and the ordinary ventilators are then 
inadequate to prevent a great rise in the tem- 
perature. With the cold frame, however, 
matters are different. The frame-lights may be 
either partially or entirely removed, and by these 
means the growth is kept steady, and sturdy 
young plants are developed. When arranging 
the plants in the cold frame avoid crowding. 
Rooting is very rapid now, the lengthening days 
and more genial weather encouraging root 
action. The more frequent use of the water- 
pot becomes necessary. The plants should be 
looked over two or three times each day. 
Protection against cold winds and draughts 
should at all times be afforded, tilting the 
frame-lights in such a way that this may be 
effected. At this early period it is not in the 
least an uncommon experience for the plants to 
beinfested with green-fly. This is not a serious 
evil if taken in hand promptly. E. G. 





SIX EARLY JAPANESE SORTS OF 
BRANCHING GROWTH. 


Many of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
have not a desirable habit of growth. To 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED whose 
gardens are somewhat restricted the following 
six Japanese sorts can be recommended : Mme. 
Marie Masse, sometimes described as pink in 
colour, is really a lilac-mauve. It branches 
into new growth at each succeeding few inches, 
ultimately developing into a plant of large, 
bushy proportions. The height is about 2 feet 
or slightly over. This plant commences to 
bloom towards the end of August, and continues 
in blossom throughout September and well into 
October. Two sports have developed on this 
plant. The first is named Crimson Marie 
Masse, but the colour cannot be accepted as the 
name indicates ; it is really a reddish-chestnut, 
and very pretty, too, when at its best; the 
colour pales with age, passing off to a bronzy- 
chestnut. The second sport is named Ralph 
Curtis, and the colour certainly is unique ; rich 
cream, with a salmon-buff base, is the nearest 
description of its colour, and as such is very 
taking. Both sports partake of all the good 
qualities of the parent plant, and their free- 
flowering character is recognised. Ivy Stark is 
worthy of inclusion in all selections, however 
limited they may be. It has a capital bushy 
habit, and is also free flowering. The colour is 
a pale orange-yellow, and has not infrequently 
been likened to an early Source d’Or. The 
plants of Ivy Stark come into flower during the 
latter part of September, and continue in blos- 
som for a long while. In this case the plants 
are about 2} feet high. A variety of which 
little is known is Notaire Groz. The colour in 
this instance may be described as silvery mauve- 
pink. Some describe the plant as one with a 
straggling habit, but in my experience it is 
just the opposite. It is rather taller than 
many, being about 4 feet high, but answers the 
purpose of filling up the back of the border. 
With the first week of October the plant makes 
a very welcome display. Good strong plants 
should be planted in their flowering quarters by 
the third week in May, and in such cases the 
ultimate result is excellent. This selection may 
well conclude with Mme. la Comtesse Foucher 
de Cariel, which for colour is unrivalled and for 
habit is excellent. The colour is a rich orange- 
yellow, habit dwarf and branching, and height 
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rarely exceeding 2 feet. It is one of the most 
free-Howering, and the plant should on no 
account be disbudded. From about October 10th 
until the same date in November the hardy 
border is enriched by the free display of its 
richly coloured blossoms. In this instance the 
height is about 2 feet. None of the sorts 
herein mentioned are expensive, and they each 
possess a capital constitution. It is well to 
give each plant plenty of room and to plant 
firmly. N. G. 


———— ET 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums—when to plant 


early sorts (H. H. C.).—In an ordinary sea- 
son the plants intended for borders would have 
been nicely hardened off by this time, so that in 
the more favoured gardens planting may have 
been taken.in hand at the end of April with 
very little risk of damage from late frosts. The 
present spring, however, has opened so badly 
that in most gardens the plants are under cover, 
and they are still very soft and somewhat in- 
clined to be drawnand weakly. It is important, 
therefore, that the planting should be deferred, 
to some extent, in fact, until ample time has 


been given the young plants to become nicely 


hardened and sturdy. A week or two later is 


not of much consequence, as the plants are sure 
to go ahead when planted outdoors, and I very 
much doubt whether their period of flowering 


will be delayed, even to the slightest extent. 


It would be better in the meantime to space out 


the plants while they are in the cold-frame. If 


in the interval the beds and borders in which 
the planting has to be done are forked over and 
Avoid working 


broken up, so much the better. 
the ground when the weather is wet. An ideal 
planting time for gardens in most situations is 


the third week in May, as then there is little 
risk of damage by frosts and cutting winds, and 
if the plants be set out firmly, and a small 
stake inserted for their support, they quickly 
respond with vigorous growth. Once a week 
after planting keep the hoe busy between the 


plants.—E. G 
Chrysanthemums forming bushy plants. 


—I have nice rooted Chrysanthemum cuttings in 4-inch 
Some of 


pots just put on to bed of ashes in cold-frame. 
them are getting tall and straggling—say 6 inches or 
8 inches high. Ought I to pinch the extreme point off to 


make them bushy plants or to cut lower down? I want 


decorative plants with many heads of blooms to stand in a 
sunny verandah in October, November, and December ; no 
show blooms. I should be glad of any advice as to treat- 
ment from now onwards.—E. M. E. P. 


[Yours must be a splendid position for you to 
be able to flower your plants successfully ina 
sunny verandah during October, November, and 
December. The selection you send embraces 
many new and choice Japanese varieties. The 
majority of them, however, are better suited 
for the production of large exhibition blooms. 
Your plants are evidently receiving proper 
treatment, and the cold-frame system of culture 
for the next week or two is most desirable. 
Increase the quantity of air from time to time 
as the weather permits, until in the end the 
lights may be entirely removed. In the mean- 
time the point of each shoot should be pinched 
out. You had better pinch out about an inch 
of the shoot, and this will then leave the upper- 
most leaf about a third developed. These 
minute details are given in order to make this 
operation easily understood. Keep the plants 
rather dry at the roots for a few days, as this 
will induce them to break out into new shoots 
at the axils of each of the upper leaves. A 
sprinkling overhead with clear water will also 
assist at this time, so that by the end of a week 
the new shoots may be discerned. After this 
period their progress will be quick. When the 
new shoots attain a length of about 8 inches 
they should in turn be pinched in like manner 
to that first carried out, and each succeeding 
series of shoots likewise. By the end of June 
the last pinching should be done, the plants 
from this period being allowed to develop their 
buds. If your plants are large and bushy by 
that time, disbud to one bud on each stem. The 
result of this system of culture should be seen 
in very pretty plants, each carrying @ goodly 
number of medium-sized blossoms. If, on the 
other hand, you prefer the plants to develop 
quite freely handsome sprays of charming 
flowers suitable for all forms of decoration, 
allow them to bloom on terminal-buds—.e., the 
termination of the plant’s growth. Just thin 
out the more crowded buds in this case, and the 
display will then equal your expectations. | 
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FORCED SHRUBS. 


Some of these will now have gone out of flower, 
but nevertheless do not despise the plants or 
treat them badly, for with good care they will 
each and all do a good turn again in one way or 
another, Azalea mollis and A. pontica also are 
valuable for forcing; this is well known ; but 
the fact that the plants may be retained in pots 
from year to year does not appear to be com- 
prehended to the same degree. They will not, 
except in a few cases, be of any great service to 
force next spring, but in two years they will 
yield an abundant crop of flower again. When 
the plants are well established the flowers are 
of greater substance and last longer; at the 
same time the wood is longer-jointed, which is 
another advantage, as longer stems are thereby 
secured. As soon as all the flowers are cut the 
plants should be pruned a bit into shape and 
still kept in a growing atmosphere, getting them 
into a cool-house in a few weeks, and thence 
out-of-doors. Dwarf Charles X. Lilacs when 
cut are close pruned, but these will be put out- 
side sooner than the Azaleas. Guelder Roses 
should be treated the same way as the Lilacs. 
Deutzia gracilis when cut should be grown on 
as in the case of Indian Azaleas ; thus treated 
this useful shrub will flower every year. 
Spirzea confusa should be treated the same as 
the foregoing Deutzia, save that it will do quite 
as well in a little less warmth. 

The plants just alluded to, if used in conser- 
vatory decoration, should be brought back again 
into warmth as soon as out of flower, the knife 
being used where essential to keep them com- 
pact. In a few weeks sufficient growth will 
have been made for them to be shifted into 
cooler houses before being finally stood out-of- 
doors early in May. Azalea mollis can be 
successfully planted out, making better growth 
without doubt ; but those who are not fortunate 
enough to possess suitable soil will do much 
better to adhere to the pot system. After 
planting out, when again relifted, they will 
take much larger pots; this should be con- 
sidered. Pot Khododendrons (hardy kinds) can 
now be brought on into flower much more 
successfully than earlier in the season. As the 
buds swell they should be freely syringed, 
giving at the same time a liberal supply at the 
roots. Hydrangea paniculata (after hard 
pruning) may now be started in batches in a 
moderate heat, keeping the plants as near the 
glass as possible. 





ACHIMENES GROWN COLD. 


Some thirty years ago these were grown largely 
in most gardens, but since the demand for cut- 
flowers has increased so rapidly, these, with 
many other things of a kindred nature, have 
been almost elbowed out. One of the obstacles 
to the culture of these is the idea many have 
that Achimenes need great heat to grow them. 
This isa mistake, and for most purposes they 
are infinitely better grown cool. I know they 
may be grown in stove heat, but when grown in 
this way they are practically useless for house 
decoration. When grown with plenty of air 
Achimenes are amongst the most useful flower- 
ing plants, and will continue in bloom over a 
long period. I grow many for house furnish- 
ing in pots from 5 inches up to 8 inches, and 
also in deep seed-pans. In this way I can use 
them in various positions. Another recommen- 
dation is that they can be had in bloom over a 
long period, provided the tubers are started in 
batches from early in January till early in 
August. When the first batch is started 1 put 
the corms in a moist position, in a temperature 
of about 50 degs. by night. When they begin 
to grow they are brought to the light and grown 
on shelves near the glass, and when coming into 
bloom they are removed to an airy house. 
About March I start a batch in the same way 
as the above, Whencoming up I place them in 
a frame on a slight hot-bed, and a3 the growth 
extends more air is given, and in this way they 
make a hard, wiry growth. In summer 
Achimenes may be grown on shelves under 
Vines or in an airy greenhouse, where they 
make nice stocky plants and do not need many 
stakes to keepthem up. My method is to place 
a few small twiggy shoots amongst them and 
run a piece of raffia round them. For years I 
grew a batch of A. coccinea for winter bloom- 
ing. To obtain these my method was to pot up 
as many as I should need at the end of July. 























——— 
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These were placed in a shady spot in the open | 
air. Here they remained till the end of Septem- 
ber. When they were showing bloom they were 
placed in a greenhouse, and when the days | 
got cold warmer quarters were given them; | 
these continued blooming till near Christmas, 
and needed scarcely any supports. The soil I 
use is leaf-soil, loam, and rough sand. 

J. CROOK, 





MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 


Tus, one of the most beautiful and popular 
plants, may easily and successfully be culti- 
vated by any of your amateur readers having a 
cool greenhouse at their disposal. The methods 
adopted in the production of the flowers illus- 
trated were of the simplest possible character, 
and may easily be followed out. In the photo- 








Group of Malmaison Carnations. 


graph are three two-year-old plants in the back- | 
gcound. The smaller ones in front were layered 
in the usual manner (from plants which hal 
already flowered) into a sandy compost about 
the end of August in a cold-frame. After 
layering they were kept slightly shaded and the 
soil nicely moistened, dispensing with the 
shading as the young layers became rooted. | 
As soonas the layers became sufficiently rooted 
they were taken up with as much soil attached 
as possible and potted into large sized 60’s, and 
finally transferred to 44-inch and 5-inch pots. 
They were potted in a mixture of equal parts 
loam, leaf-soil, and road-grit, with a 4-inch 
potful of soot to a bushel of compost. During 
the winter months they were kept on an open 
woodwork side stage, ventilation being con- 
stantly afforded them, and in dull, cold, and 
damp weather a little heat was turned on to 


From a photograph sent by Mr. W. 





dispel damp and keep the air buoyant, par- 
ticular attention being paid to the keeping of 
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the soil on the dry side. As the plants started 


| to grow in the early spring, more water, of 


course, was required, and towards the close of 
bright days they were frequently syringed with 
clear soot-water. Occasionally before the 
flowers appeared the plants were 


syringing it off the following morning ; 
served a double purpose—that of keeping the 
plants clean and healthy, and also acting asa 
fertiliser. The cultural details afforded the 
older plants were similar to those already stated. 
The plants were turned out of their pots when 
flowering was over, the ball reduced, and then 
potted into larger sized pots according to size of 
plant, thinning out the weakly growths and 
carefully staking those preserved. The plants 
may be stood outside, only that they must be 
sheltered from heavy rains, transferring to the 


greenhouse as the colder weather approaches. 


The chief points to be considered are a good 
| porous compost, constant ventilation, a well- 


drained pot, and guarding against excessive 
moisture when the plant is inactive. 
W. H. Wirson. 
Moor Hall Gardens, Stourport. 
—— To grow Malmaison Carnations well 
requires some considerable amount of skill and 


perseverance. To start with, you should 
obtain strong plants raised from layers, which 


are best obtained from plants which have been | 


turned out of pots and laid sideways into a 
frame or an old spent hot-bed, and layered 
there. 
of August or early in September. The layers 
should be shaded from bright sunshine until 
well rooted, which will be in five or six weeks, 
when they can be severed from the parent 
plant and potted up into 5-inch pots in a com- 


syringed | 
lightly overhead with soot of an_ evening, | 
this | 





Hitchman, Moor Hall Gardens, Stourport. 


The best time for doing this is the end | 
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post consisting of good mellow loam, with a 
little cow-manure which has been laid by for 
twelve months and free of insects, a little leaf- 
soil, and a dash of sharp sand sufficient to keep 
it porous. Place them in a cold-frame, and 
keep rather close for a week or ten days. 
They should then be put into the greenhouse 
and kept steadily growing, but in no case 
should they be forced if they are intended to 
make fine specimens. Fumigate them on the 
first appearance of fly. By February they will 
be ready for potting into their flowering pots, 
which should be 8-inch or 10-inch, according to 
the vigour of the plants. If not very strong 
they may be potted in pairs in these sizes. By 
the month of May, with proper attention, being 
staked and tied out, they will be showing for 
bloom. They should be disbudded, leaving only 
the centre leading bloom. Liquid-manure must 
be used very sparingly. Little 
and often should be the rule, 
this helping’ to swell up the 
buds. As soon as the petals 
commence to open use only 
clear water. To prevent the 
calyx from _ bursting, elastic 
bands should be put round the 
buds before they open too much. 
I have grown specimens 3 feet 
high and 2 feet through in eigh- 
teen months from the layer, and 
carrying blooms 6 inches in 
diameter. When grown thus 
they are worth all the trouble 
taken with them, and are noble- 
looking plants if kept healthy 
and furnished with foliage down 
to the pots. I find after the 
second year the plants get too 
leggy. It is the best plan to 
raise young stock, and by this 
means obtain finer blooms. 


A WILTSHIREMAN. 





The simple way I have 
managed these plants may help 
other amateurs, who love these 
beautiful flowers. I have been 
able to gather blooms since Feb- 
ruary, and at the present time 
there is a good show, consider- 
ing space is rather limited in my 
small greenhouse. In July last 
the plants were layered in the 
open ground, but in a sheltered 
position. When well - rooted 
they were potted in a mixture 
of turfy loam, leaf-mould, and a 
good sprinkling of road-grit, and 

_-left in an open frame until 
early in October. The plants 
were then taken to the green- 
house, and placed on a shelf 
near the glass, plenty of air 
given at all times, unless very 
frosty, and carefully watered. 
They soon started into growth, 
and began to send up flowering 
stems. I found all the plants of 
Sir C. Freemantle the first to 
bloom, followed soon by one of 
the older varieties of Malmaison, 
avery bright rose-pink. Mrs. 
EK. Hambro’ and Princess May 
come next, Churchwarden and 
others still later, so that I quite 
expect to have some flowers for 

cutting for the next two months. 

Mrs. Coorrer, Marston, Frome. 





CAMELLIAS DROPPING THEIR BUDS. 


Bup-pRorPInG in Camellias may be traced to 
various causes. A weakness of constitution 
induced by deficient root-action is the most 
prolific source of bud-casting. Curiously enough, 
weakly specimens frequently set a quantity of 
buds, and if all of them are allowed to remain 
the probabilities are that nearly or quite all will 
fall during the dull months. From November 
till the end of January it is not safe to maintain 
a higher night temperature than 45 degs., with 
a rise of 5 degs. in the daytime. Especially 
during periods of hard frost’ with little or no 
sunshine must artificial heat be carefully applied. 
If the atmosphere of the house gets very dry 
many of the buds will certainly fall. I have 
seen them lie on the soil as thick as hail merely 
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through the house being somewhat over-heated 
on frosty nights. Far better let the temperature 
drop within several degrees of freezing point in 
a time of hard protracted frost than run the 
risk of seriously diminishing the crop of bloom. 
Camellias are naturally so hardy that one need 
never fear the thermometer marking freezing point 
towards the morning. Naturally, when other 
things of more tender character are grown with 
them, such a low temperature would not do, 
but Camellias should never be wintered with 
plants that demand much warmth. Camellias 
will remain for years in good condition, retain- 
ing their foliage and blooming with regularity 
and freedom without change. When, however, 
they come into such a root-bound state, they 
require, even during the winter season, a con- 
siderable amount of moisture at the roots. The 
mass of roots gradually pushes up the soil until 
there is very much less space between it and 
the rim of the pot than when the plant was put 
into it. The consequence is that the ball of 
soil is apt to be deficient of moisture, and the 
buds are thus imperfectly nourished. The ill 
effects of this will generally not be apparent 
until the pipes have been made hot to keep out 
frost, and then strong specimens, to all appear- 
ance in the finest condition, will cast their buds 
wholesale. The more buds a plant has the worse 
will its case be under such circumstances, 
Plants with heads disproportionate to the size 

















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


order to check evaporation until the seedlings 
are well up, a square of white-washed glass 
should be laid over each pot, but remove these 
for an hour morning and evening, wiping dry 
before replacing. Of course, the pots are to be 
shaded from all strong or direct sun, the soil be 
kept regularly moist, and the glass gradually 
removed when the little plants are well up and 
getting strong. If on account of its other 


occupants the house has to be kept somewhat 
dry and freely ventilated, it will be better to 
place the seed-pots in a fair sized box at one 
end, plunging them partly in ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, and placing a sheet of glass over all. 


When in the rough leaf, or sufficiently 


advanced to be handled without too much 
trouble, the seedlings should be pricked off 
singly at 1 inch or 14 inches apart into other 
boxes or pots, prepared and filled in much the 
same way, but with rather more soil and less 
drainage. 
lightly in some way (with glass) for a time they 
will soon “‘ get hold” and begin to grow again, 
and by the autumn will have formed nice little 
plants with tubers from the size of large Peas to 
that of Hazel-nuts. 
down and frost threatens, the boxes, etc., must 
be removed into the house, placing them in a 
warm cellar, a kitchen cupboard, or in any 
place where they will be safe from frost. 
take care that the soil does not become so dry 


Especially if they can be covered 


As soon as the tops die 


Also 





the cuttings are rooted. 
to a foot deep inside iy very suitable, and in 
order to obviate the squares of glass being too 
large, one or more strips of wood may be nailed 
on the top to hold the glass in position. 
course, an ordinary handlight is quite as good, 
if not better, but my object is to point out that 
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cow manure and lime rubble from some old hair 
plaster if possible. Two sowings, one about 
the third week in July and the other a month 
later, will be sufficient for winter and early 
spring flowering. When the plants are flower- 
ing freely a little weak manure water will be 
beneficial. 





PROPAGATING. 


THE months of April and May are the best for 
striking cuttings of soft-wooded plants. In- 
cluded amongst them are such things as 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Lantanas, Coleus, Petu- 
nias, and many others. For the propagation of 
these plants bottom-heat and a close propagat- 
ing-case are by many considered essential, but 
this is by no means necessary, as the bottom- 
heat can be readily dispensed with, and a sub- 
stitute for the case can be easily improvised out 


of an air-tight shallow box, with a few panes of 


glass laid over the top to check evaporation till 
A box from 8 inches 


Of 


very simple materials may be utilised. In the 


case of half-a-dozen cuttings or so they may be 
































put into a pot 4 inches in diameter, and this 
can in its turn be dropped into another suffi- 
ciently deep to allow of a pane of glass being 
laid over the top without pressing the cuttings, 
thus forming a small, nearly air-tight space, in 
which many subjects will quickly root. What- 
ever means are employed, some such appliances 
as these just mentioned are necessary for 
propagating, as the moist atmosphere’ which 
thus surrounds the cuttings prevents them from 
shrivelling, and in this way greatly assists the 
formation of roots. In inserting the cuttings 
they may be dibbled into a bed of sandy soil 
placed in the bottom of the case, but the most 
convenient way is to insert them in pots, those 
4 inches in diameter being a very suitable size. 
The pots should be clean and well drained, then 
they must be filled to within a very short 
distance of the rim, with the soil pressed down 
slightly and made level. A suitable compost 
for this purpose can be formed of equal parts of 
loam, silver-sand, and leaf-mould, peat, or 
Cocoa-nut refuse, whichever of these last- 
named three is most convenient. The whole 
must be well mixed and passed through a sieve 
with half-an-inch mesh. It must be just moist, 
so that if a handful is taken and pressed firmly 
it will adhere together, and yet not wet enough 
to prevent it crumbling to pieces if rubbed 
between the fingers. If the soil is in this state 
of moisture it will not need to be watered before 
the cuttings are inserted. 

A length of 23 inches to 3 inches is very suit- 
able for most cuttings of this class, which 
should all be formed entirely of the young 



































of the pots should every now and then get an 
extra allowance of water. Not infrequently 
the source of injury might be traced to that 
period when the plants are taking their annual 
outing in the open air. Rainy weather is apt 
to be deceptive as regards the amount of mois- 
ture plants in pots get. 

With plants in pots of considerable dimen- 
sions it is well to tap them smartly with the 
knuckles now and then. If they give out the 
slightest ringing sound they must at once be 
thoroughly soaked, even though the surface soil 
be quite wet. When bud-dropping is caused 
through defective root-action this must in some 
way be restored. Fresh drainage and a clean 
pot will frequently do all that is necessary, but 
if the soil looks close and the roots are much 
discoloured something more than this will have 
to be done. When the compost consists mainly 
of peat it is not often that it gets close; but if 
loam is the principal ingredient a too liberal 
use of the water-can will soon bring it into a 
sour condition. If this be the case as much of 
the old soil as possible must be removed, the 
plant replaced ina clean pot of the same size, 
employing fine sandy peat in place of the soil 
that was taken away. G. 


as to cause the tubers to shrivel or become limp 
or soft. Towards the end of April bring the 
boxes back into the greenhouse, and when fairly 
started into growth pot the plants singly in 
fairly small sizes, and if duly hardened off and 
planted out in good soil early in June they will 
bloom beautifully right through the summer. 
In fact, such young, small tubers form much 
dwarfer and prettier plants than old, large 
roots, and for small beds, etc., are decidedly 
preferable. I have even sown later than above 
and left the tiny tubers in the seed-box or pot 
all winter, pricking them off when they began 
to start again in the spring, and afterwards 
potting them, etc., and even then they have 
done well. The fibrous-rooted kinds, such as 
B. semperflorens, etc., may be managed in much 
the same way, keeping the plants just alive in 
the window of any warm room for the winter, 
and potting them singly in spring. C. 





POT MIGNONETTE. 


MIGNONETTE is always acceptable, but never 
more so than in the winter and spring months, 
when it cannot be had out-of-doors. Only rarely 
and in dry weather does Mignonette smell so 
sweet out-of-doors as it does when well grown 
under glass, where the flowers can be kept dry 
and grossness of growth is checked. ‘To have a 
good stock for cutting all through the winter 
and spring months requires some forethought 
and care, for though the plants must be kept 
growing, very little fire-heat checks the develop- 
ment of the flower-spikes and causes them to 
become blind, while it forces new shoots to 





RAISING BEGONIAS WITHOUT HEAT. 


Ir is the general impression that in order to 
raise these Begonias from seed it is necessary to 
have the command of a propagating or other 
warm-house or pit. This is not the case, and 
by adopting the following method anyone who 
shoots. 





possesses an unheated or ‘*‘cold” greenhouse, or 
even a well-constructed pit or a warm and 
“tight” frame, may raise the plants in any 
reasonabie numbers for furnishing beds and 
borders in the open air during the summer. 
By this system the seed is to be sown, not in 
the early spring, as usually advised, when a 
considerable degree of artificial heat is, of 
course, necessary, but towards the end of May 
or early in June, raising the plants naturally in 
the unheated house or pit. By this time the 
solar heat alone is usually quite sufficient to 
maintain the required temperature and ensure 
vigorous germination. One or more shallow 
boxes may be employed to receive the seed, but 
I prefer 6-inch pots, as affording more perfect 
drainage. This—the drainage—must in any 
case be very free, so that water may be given 
liberally and as often as necessary to keep the 
soil constantly moist without any risk of water- 
logging. To this end from 1 inch to 1} inches 
in depth of soil is sufficient, and of this the top 
eighth or } inch only should be very finely 
sifted. Any good light and rich soil will do, 
but a mixture of about equal parts of fine loam 
and leaf-mould (this should have been previously 
baked), with half a part each of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre and sharp sand, is best, with a thin layer 
of leaf-soil and sand only (finely sifted) on the 
top. Press gently to an even surface and sow 
the seed, not too thickly, covering with a mere 
sprinkling of the fine soil, or not at all, In 


only a few days on the shelves of early vineries 








develop from just under the spikes, only to 
become blind in their turn, 
force the plants on is sure to result in failure, 
but if grown along steadily fine spikes may be 
had all through the dull season. 


Any attempt to 


We have seen 
good batches of plants ruined by being kept for 


after these have been started either from neglect 
in removing them into cool quarters or frem a 
desire to help the plants on a little. 

Growers for market bear the palm for pro- 
ducing good pot Mignonette all the year round, 
and only in rare cases do we see anything at all 
equal to their productions in private gardens. 
This no doubt is partly owing to the unsuit- 
ability of the large houses common in private 
gardens and the mixed collections of plants 
which have usually to be grown in them. 
Fancy-trained specimen plants, such as standards 
or trellis-trained, are of very little use for pro- 
ducing spikes for cutting, the best plants for 
this purpose being grown three in a 6-inch or 
one ina 43-inch pot. We prefer sowing the seed 
directly into the pots in which the plants are to 
flower, as repotting, unless done with great 
care, often gives the plants a check from which 
they never recover. If the proper soil is used, 
the pots well drained, and watering carefully 
carried out, there is no fear of the soil becoming 
sour or stagnant. The soil we prefer is half loam 
and a quarter each of well-dried and decayed 





These must be cut off clean at the base, 
and as each cutting should be inserted in the 
soil to a depth varying from 1 inch to 14inches, 
the bottom leaves must be removed for that 
purpose. In the case of Fuchsias that have 
passed the winter in a dormant state the young 
shoots of this season’s growth will be about the 
right length for cuttings. Where this is the 
case take them off just at their junction with 
the old wood, for at that point the young shoot 
has a thickened base, from which roots are pro- 
duced more readily than from any other part. 
Too great a number of cuttings must not be 
taken off at one time, otherwise they will flag a 
good deal before they are putin. In inserting 
the cuttings take a pointed piece of wood, about 
the thickness of a stout pencil, and then make a 
hole for the reception of the cuttings on that 
side of the pot immediately towards you. Put 
the cutting therein, then insert the dibber about 
4 inch on the opposite side, and press towards 
the operator. In this way the edge of the pot 
offers full resistance, and the cutting is simply 
but effectually secured in position. In making 
the hole for the reception of the cutting do not 
go deeper than is required, as a space or cavity 
left in the soil immediately below the cutting is 
very detrimental to its chances of success. The 
pots being filled without overcrowding, a good 
watering must be given through a fine rose, 
after which stand them in the propagating-case. 
For a pot 4 inches in diameter five or six 
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cuttings are in the case of most things a suitable 
number. The case should be stood in the 
‘warmest part of the greenhouse, and the after 
‘treatment will consist in shading from all sun- 
jshine, which can be readily done by laying a 
'|newspaper on the glass, in taking off the lights 
| or glasses to examine the cuttings in order to 
water if necessary, and also to remove any signs 
of decay. In this way they will in three weeks 
or a month begin to root, the first signs of 
which will be the appearance of young leaves at 
the tops of the cuttings, and directly this 
happens the glasses should be tilted to allow a 
' little air, and in a few days they can be inured 
_. to the ordinary atmosphere of the greenhouse. 
» Then pot each carefully into a small pot, and 
keep rather close aud shaded till they recover 
from the check, For Pelargoniums of all kinds, 
including those popularly known as Geraniums, 
no additional glass protection other than that of 
the greenhouse itself is-necessary ; indeed, they 
strike well on a shelf in that structure. In all 
these a joint should, wherever possible, be left 
at the base of the cuttings. The Ivy-leaved 
yeraniums need just the same treatment for 
| their increase. le 


‘] 
' 

| 
. 


| 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Retarded Lily of the Valley.—The 


advantages of retarded roots over ordinary 
roots and crowns are considerable. It is well 
known how difficult it is to get leaves to develop 
with the flowers, and how slow they move at 
all. Not a few have failed with the root crowns 
in effecting an early start, because, with an in- 
sufficient bottom-heat, they are decidedly 
stubborn. The retarded or frozen roots, now 
_ available, have altered all this, and not only is 
it possible to have them early in the winter, but 
all through the year. It is remarkable how 
quickly they respond when brought from the 
cool retarding chambers and placed in a warm 
structure, and how fine and freely the foliage 
advances. This is the first winter that I have 
been enabled to procure a stock of these roots, 
and the impression made is such that for early 
work, indeed, all that it is necessary to procure 
| by purchase in future will be the retarded 
crowns. The forcing of these is simplicity 
| itself ; a high temperature is not a necessity, and 
_ to the amateur, as well as the private gardener, 
| this will be a boon, because the troubles of the 
past will be set aside. The slightly enhanced 
price charged is much more than repaid, because 
in these every crown responds readily and 
rapidly, whereas under the old order of things 
there often remained a percentage of dormant 
‘ones that never opened satisfactorily. I do not 
think it advisable to order a quantity at one 
time, but rather in smaller lots, as needed, 


to carry on a supply in winter or summer.— 
W.S. 


Bulbs in boxes.—With the increasing 
| demand for cut flowers, gardeners with limited 
means are at their wits’ end to know how to 
| keep up the supply at this season. After the 
late Chrysanthemums are over there comes a 
difficult time to cater for, for even with the 
help of the latest varieties Chrysanthemums 
cannot be depended on after the middle of 
| January, and unless one has plenty of heated 
| structures to grow Callas, Poinsettias, etc., in 
quantity, the material for the cut flower baskets 
gets very limited. Happily, bulbs are now very 
reasonable, and if provision is made by procuring 
these as early as possible and getting them 
started directly they come to hand, they go far 
| to fill the gap that would otherwise occur. 
| Roman Hyacinths are about the most reliable of 
all, for even in cool-houses with just enough 
| heat to keep the frost out they will be in full 
bloom in January if potted or boxed in Septem- 
ber. Narcissus Paper White is another most 
useful bulb, but as the cut blooms can be had so 
cheaply it is not a profitable speculation to 
grow them for market. For private use, some 
| 6-inch or 7-inch pots well filled with these in 
January are most useful. Single Duc Van Thol 
Tulips are very pretty, and they can be easily 
| forced into bloom in January if placed some- 
what thickly in shallow boxes filled with Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, from which they can be lifted out 
with roots entire for table or room decoration. 
Daffodils, double and single, may also be had in 
bloom very early in the new year.—JAMES 
Groom, Gosport. 
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What can be done in a small 


greenhouse.—It is astonishing what can be 
done in a small greenhouse, provided one 
utilises all available space. 
lean-to, 12 feet by 8 feet, heated bya No. 1 | 
Loughborough boiler, with a 8 inch flow and 
return. 
2 feet wide, with a pathway of the same width, 
and another stage at the back 4 feet wide. 
winter all my Geraniums in this house, also 
grow flowering and other plants for furnishing 
a medium-sized conservatory. 
my Chrysanthemum cuttings, which I plunge in 
a large box of leaf-mould and cover with glass, 
and place on the front stage. 
toes I grow in pots, to be followed by others in | 
boxes, and by this means keep up a sup ;ly 
from June to November. 
supply of Mustard and Cress in the winter 


I have a 


The stage in the front of the house is 


I also strike all 


My first Toma- 


I also keep up a 


front of the house for placing seedlings on as 
soon as they come up to keep them dwarf. 
Just inside the doorway I have an Asparagus | 


| THE CLEMATIS FOR NATUR 


small 


1 | 


months. I also raise all my annual flower | 
seeds. I havea shelf close under the glass in 
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No genus of plants furnishes us with su 














varied assortment of handsome flowering s1 
jects of climbing habit as does the Clemat 
These, though always beautiful whe i 

are never seen to such advantage as when pe 
mitted to ramble at will throu nd ov ot] 
living growth. It should be remembered th 
for artistic effect, the more freely climbing plant 
are trained the better, and that most 

Clematis may be allowed unrestrained freeclor 
with the happiest results. As is shown by the 
accompanying illustration, ] lowered 
Clematis provides a charming picture whe 


clambering among the branches « 
trees. It is often thought that 
flowered Clematises of the lanugi 
florida, and Jackmani secti 

delicate constitutions te admi 
planted in close proximity to t 
possessing a vigorous Habit of gr 











Clematis over bushes, 


umosus, which I find very useful. As regards 
the bottom space, I have Rhubarb under the 
front stage behind the hot water pipes. I place 
a couple of roots there about every two weeks, 
and in this way keep up a supply all the winter. 
The space under the back stage I have cased in 
with boards from some large packing cases and 
stopped out all daylight. Most of this space I 
use for Seakale, which I commence to cut in the 
beginning of January, and the remainder I use 
for blanching Endive.—A. F., Rovwledye, wr. 
Murnham. 
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Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea, 

The Prize Winners this week are: Il, 
Mrs. Jessie Victoria Eden, Llety’r Dryw, Col- 
wyn, N. Wales, for Creeper-clad house. 2, 
Mrs. E. M. Brockholt, Clifton Hill, Garstang, 
for part of a basket group of Auriculas and 
Ferns. 





From a photograph by Mrs. Deane. 








is far from being the case, even such a rapaciou 
neighbour as a Laurel hedge failing to affec 
their vitality and bei1 wlanded in the 
summer months with t1 of wide-spread 
stars. Naturally the Clematis, in com 
mon with all climbers, should, at the 
start, be afforded a deep and rich root- 
run, but when the plant has once become 
established it is enabled to hold its own 
against the most greedy associates. Large 
flowered Clematises have, unfortunately, 
a habit of dying off suddenly when 
apparently in the best of health, shoots 


that are one day green al 
found withered on the 
This failing, which has 
‘* Clematis disease,” | 

a variety 
employed system of g1 
the stems to the sun, of wat 
the root, and the after-effect of injury 
frost during the winter, but 
present, no authoritative dé 
subject has been arrived at. 
of grafting, while, doubtl 
weaken the plant, is not the 
of dying off is proved by the fact that 
specimens raised from layers and seed 
sometimes fail in the same manner, but 
the three other assigned causes—namely, 
excess of moisture, scorching of the stem, 
and injury by frost 
ing the plants with other subj 






ot causes, su 
ting, exposure of 


exce er at 









by 


t 
yn th 





a anole 


aly 





are avoided by grow- 


xcts whose 





. j 
roots absorb any overplus of water, and 
whose growths shield from damage by sun 
or frost. Thus it is that in large-flowered 


Clematises grown ové 
pany with o*her clim 
is rarely seen. Witt! 
species of Clematis beaut 
effects may be 
spring until autumn. As 
and February, inthe s 
balearica, or calycina, 
white, purple-spotted 1 
over evergreens 
height of 20 feet and more, and be: 
in the autumn fluffy seed-ves 
render the plan rst 
objec the 
wreathes the hedges with its smoke 
trails. In May and Jane Clematis 
spreads its sheet, of ivory whi 
never lovelier than when craping some 
evergreen with a snowy veil, while in Septem- 
ber the fragrant Virgin Bower (Clematis 
emait WHItE 






| ; ] 
obtained 


ear 





yuth- 


lowers,’ ra bling 


and other trees to 








as 





orey, misty 
montana 
and is 


te stars 


tall 


Flammula), expanding its 
star-flowers, spreads its perfume far and 
from where it hangs, enveloping a ruined 
with its wealth of odorous blossom 


myriad 


* * BORDER CARNATI 


Four years ago I har 
Carnation uss. ror 
from this beginning, la 
before, I was able to 
handfuls of the fragrai 
lasting and useful for vases 
My sorts include the h 
Pink, also known asi 
Lawie. 
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QI 








Juchess on 
This is of good shape and 

very sweet scented, and does not bu 
calyx. The Old Clove and Dragon 
of a beautiful dark red colour an 
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scented, but, unfortunately, they burst their 
calyces and are rather subject to the disease 
called “spot.” This disease does not seem 
to affect the plants beyond spoiling the appear- 
ance of the grass, and I have not found it 
spread to any of my other sorts. Raby Castle 
is salmon-pink, a fine large flower with fringed 
edges, sweet scented. Mrs. Parkinson, bright 
scarlet, is one of the earliest to flower, sweet 
scented. Pelegia is a dark heliotrope fancy 
variety. Miss Audrey Campbell is one of the 
finest yellow selfs, Niphetos is pure white, of 
good shape and substance, This variety of 
colours forms a charming group. 


The Carnation shoots which were given me 
were 6 inches or 8 inches long. I cut them off 
cleanly below a joint, trimmed off the grass 
from 2 inches of the lower end of the stem, and 
inserted them in a shady corner of my garden 
at the end of August. I mixed some road-grit 
with the soil and watered the cuttings with a 
rose watering-can every evening for about a 
fortnight. Every one of them rooted ; this was 
an unusual success, as growing cuttings is very 
uncertain work ; since then I have tried many 
others, but have succeeded in rooting only a 
small proportion. At the end of September 


I put the young plants into. their flowering | 


quarters, a border facing south-east but shel- 
tered from rough winds. As the soil was very 
light and rather poor I added some soot and 
well-decayed cow-manure, not letting the latter 
come into contact with the roots. I pressed 
the soil very firmly round the roots, as loose 
planting is fatal to Carnations. Border Carna- 
tions will grow in almost any soil, but it must be 
well drained ; if very heavy it will be benefited 
by the addition of leaf-mould and mortar-rub- 
bish. After this my young plants needed very 
little more attention until the spring. During 
the winter they were kept free from weeds and 
from dead leaves or any sort.of manure, as any- 
thing damp round the stems causes them to rot 
off, and, after frost, I pressed them in firmly 
again. When they began to grow I loosened 
the surface soil with the Dutch hoe. In May, 
as mine isa very hot garden, I gave the plants a 
mulch of old manure, and soon began placing 
the sticks to support the flower-stems. 
sticks must be at least 2 feet long, and they look 
neater if painted green. As soon as the buds 
appeared I gave manure-water once a week, and, 
if the weather was very hot and dry, clear water 
every three days. ‘ 


My plan of disbudding was to leave the top, 
middle, and lowest buds on each stem. In this 
way they open in succession, and each flower has 
a tair length of stem. If a particularly fine 
flower seemed inclined to burst its calyx, I 
slipped a little india-rubber ring over it, close 
down to the stem. The second year I again 
got a fine crop of blooms from these plants ; 
but as I wanted a stock of young plants 


for the following year, at the end of July| 


I began layering. To do this I cut away 
the grass from the lower ends of convenient 
shoots, then with a sharp, thin-bladed knife cut 
half through the stem lengthwise for about 
4 inch below a joint, and, keeping the slit open, 
pegged it into the soil (with which I had mixed 
some sand) below the cut, and covered it about 
an inch deep. I watered these layers every 
evening with a rose watering-can, and in five or 
six. weeks found them well rooted, when I 
severed the stems close to the parent plants 
and planted them out. I retained the old 
plants, and the third summer they gave me a 
quantity of very fair blooms. In the autumn 
of the fourth year I threw away some of the 
oldest plants, and replanted the rest in another 
border, as Carnations do not thrive in the same 
soil many years. 


The Carnation has various enemies. Wire- 
worms are the most fatal. If these are present 
in the soil it should be dressed with gas-lime 
some time before planting is done, or they may 
be trapped in slices of Carrot. During the 
last winter the young shoots of my Carna- 
tions were nipped off by sparrows. I puta stop 
to this by running black cotton across and 
across the border. In spring slugs became 
troublesome ; these I kept off by sprinkling soot 
over and around the plants. This is also a 
useful stimulant and improves the colour of 
the grass. Cuckoo-spit, green-fly, and earwigs 
sbould be kept at bay. L. I. Harris. 

Malling Villa, South Malling, Lewes, Sussex. 


These | 
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EREMURUS ELWESIANUS. 


THR subject of the illustration to which this 
note alludes is the grandest of all the giant 
Asphodels and a form of E. robustus, it being 
sometimes known as E. robustus nobilis. When 
a group containing several spikes is in fuli bloom 
it forms a noble garden picture. Strong plants 
of Eremurus Elwesianus when in vigorous 
health will throw up flower-spikes that attain 
a height of 10 feet, while the flowering portion, 
the individual blooms of which are of a tender 
flesh-pink, is often from 4 feet to 5 feet in 
length. 

Eremuri are somewhat capricious in their 
behaviour, at times growing after the fashion of 
the hardiest perennials, and freely propagating 
themselves by self-sown seedlings that spring up 
in numbers around the parent plant, and again, 
in other cases, refusing to become established, 
although every attention is paid to their 
welfare. They should be given a sheltered site, 





From a photograph by Mr. 
Ss. W. Fitzherbert, Kingswear, Devon. 


Eremurus Elwesianus. 


and should be afforded a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, with which sufficient silver- 
sand has been mixed. to render it porous, of a 
depth of 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet, while ample 
drainage should: be provided, as they are 
impatient,of stagnant moisture about their 
roots in the winter. The roots may be planted 
6 inches beneath the surface in the cold and 
damp soils, and from 9 inches to 12 inches below 
in dry localities. -Kremuri commence their 
growth very early in the year, and are thus 
liable to injury. by spring frosts, and a cold 
winter is therefore beneficial in preventing a 
premature start. .A mulch of well - rotted 
manure in the autumn will usually ensure the 
plants from injury by spring frosts. When the 
leaves commence to expand they form cup-like 
hollows at their bases which become filled with 
rain, and, if this moisture freezes, considerable 
injury is often done to the plants. It is well, 
therefore, to take steps to prevent this accumu- 
lation of water in the leaf-cups or to remove it. 


Though during their period of growth Eremuri 
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are all the better for a plentiful supply of 
moisture, they are benefited by a thorough 
soaking after growth is completed, the ripening 
process being thereby accelerated, and render- 
ing a successful flowering season during the 
ensuing year increasingly probable. When 
once thoroughly established Eremuri are best 
left alone, as they are impatient of disturbance, 
the fleshy roots being very brittle and easily 
damaged. _ If raising from seed is contemplated, 
this should be sown in pans or boxes as soon as 
ripe, and then placed in a cold-frame. As goon 
as the seedlings appear the pan may be 
removed into the open air, where it may remain 
until the growth is completed and subsequently 
dies down. The pan should then be placed in 
some frost-proof structure until the spring, 
when the roots may be removed and planted in 
porous soil in the open garden, where during 
the first few winters they should be protected 
from the effects of the frost. The plants may 
be expected to flower in from five to eight years 
from the sowing of the seed. 

The best known species are E. robustus, 
height 9 feet, colour rose; K. himalaicus, 
height 7 feet, colour white ; E. Bungei, height 
5 feet, colour rich yellow; E. aurantiacus, 
sometimes considered synonymous with the last 
species, height 4 feet, colour pale yellow; K. 
Olge, height 6 feet, colour lilac-rose ; and EK. 
apectabilis, height 4 feet, colour rae 





































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Flowers under Beech-trees.—In Mrs. Boyle's 
“Seven Gardens and a Palace” I read, p. 80, ‘‘ Nothing 
flowery ever grows under Beech.” This is quite contrary 
to my experience. Under a large Beech on the lawn 
patches of Aconite, Snowdrops, and Crocuses have been 


beautiful, now white Wood Anemones are flourishing. 
Under a Beech growing in a shrubbery border are splendid 
plants of blue Anemone. In front of these are Cycla- 
mens, which were full of flower in the autumn, and now 
crowded with seeds. There are also Dog’s-tooth Violets, 
Daffodils, and many shrubs.—M. 8. C., Wingfield, Trow- 
bridge. 

Bulbs after flowering.—Now that so 
many varieties of bulbs are largely grown, it is 
more than ever necessary to treat them in a 
rational manner. It is by no means unusual to 
see them very badly treated. It is true that 
fresh bulbs can be purchased far more cheaply 
than they used to be, but this is no reason why 
they should be destroyed before half their term 
of usefulness is over. The enormous demand 
for cut flowers is very largely provided by 
plants of a bulbous natvre that are brought on 
in succession in glasshouses, and directly the 
blooms are gathered the pots or boxes are gene- 
rally transferred from their comfortable quarters 
to the open air, at the very period when our 
climate is at its worst—consequently the bulbs 
are seriously injured. If only they could be put 
into cold-frames or pits, and gradually dried 
off, and then planted out in the open air, they 
would probably yield good crops of flowers for 
years. A very singular notion has taken hold 
of many growers of bulbs—viz , that the whole 
of the foliage may be cut off without any injury 
to the next season’s growth. I think the 
slightest study would convince anyone that a 
great deal depends on the perfecting of the 
foliage. How often does one find Crocus and 
other bulbs in open-air beds completely de- 
nuded of foliage, on the plea of tidiness, directly 
they cease blooming? The foliage is by no 
means untidy until it turns yellow and is prac- 
tically useless to the bulb, and can then be 
readily cleared away. Bulbs are naturally very 
early in perfecting their growth, and there is 
really no need to hurry their departure to make 
room for summer flowers.—J. G., Gesport. 


Creepers and plants ( Verandah ).—You 
have set us a task far more formidable than 
appears on the surface ; fcr it is not the gas or 
the fumes arising therefrom, from the adjacent 
sitting-room and kitchen, that acts detriment- 
ally or even fatally on all your plants, but the 
atmosphere itself, which is, undoubtedly, over- 
charged with sulphurous gases and deadly 
chemical acids over a wide area of country in 
and around your ‘‘ verandah.” We know, too, 
there are worse instances not far removed from 
you; but in each and all the same difficulty 
presents itself, and these deadly gaseous fumes 
attack plant life in all its stages and in all 
directions. That plants will die sooner or later 
from these causes is a certainty. As a creeper, 
we know nothing that will do better than 
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Clematis Jackmani, the original kind, and, as a 
green-leaved subject, the old Virginian Creeper 
is as good as any. By obtaining extra strong 
plants in pots and planting at once in really 
good soil with good drainage there may bea 
chance of their surviving a year or, perhaps, two, 
and, if a Rose be thought of, Cheshunt Hybrid 
is as good as any. Of plants, the green and 
variegated forms of Aucuba japonica, and small 
plants of Portugal Laurel, are both good, and 
so, too, the Box, in a smallstate. As to flower- 
ing plants, these are even more sensitive, and 
the best will be but short lived. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, single Zonals in variety, Musk, 
Hydrangeas, and Marguerites (white or yellow) 
may answer. You should also try some of 
the strongest of the variegated and green Ivies, 
the white and red Everlasting Pea, for climbing, 
and the Sweet Pea, also for climbing. These 
latter, sown at intervals, would possibly reward 
your exertions by flowering, even if in a small 
way. We once saw some old plants of the 
African Lily (Agapantbus umbellatus) flowering 
fairly well not far from your locality. Your 
chief opportunity for success lies in the best 
culture, mingling charcoal freely with the soil 
to keep the latter as pure as possible, and so 
stimulating growth as much as is possible under 
the circumstances, 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 


Wiru plants cleanliness is essential to healthi- 
ness. Therefore, whatever plants may be grow- 
ing in the window, the dust of the dwelling 
must not be allowed to accumulate on the leaves 
week after week. They should be carefully 
washed every now and then with a sponge and 
tepid water. This should be done carefully leaf 
by leaf, so as not to injure the plant. This 
operation not only keeps the leaves free from 
dust, but also from insects. Window plants 
require air, food, light, training, and rest. To 
keep plants pent up for weeks and months 
without any air is not the way to keep them 
healthy. All plants require air more or less, 
and although the freshness of the air may be 
said to be very seldom felt in our large 
towns, yet, by keeping the leaves of the 
plant clean, they are the better able to breathe 
what thereis. We now come to the food of the 
plants—soil and water. A soil most suitable 
and most comeatable for all window plants to 
grow in can be found in any locality where there 
is a hedge growing. Pull up the first big tuft 
of Grass from the side of the hedge by the road- 
side, shake the soil from it, add a handful of 
sand, and the mixture will suit almost any 
window plant. In potting plants be sure to 
give them good drainage.. To effect this, before 
putting the soil into the pot fill up about one- 
sixth part withrough pebbles or broken brick. 
This will enable the water to run freely from the 
soil and prevent its becoming sour. Press the soil 
evenly and firmly round the plants, and you 
have now the chief features required in potting 
all plants. In summer-time the plants will 
require almost daily waterings, and an occa- 
sional sprinkling over the foliage will be 
beneficial. This brings us to the training. 
Plants of the Pelargonium tribe should 
never be allowed to become leggy; try, by 
timely stopping of the shoots, to keep them 
as bushy as possible, and near the pot. We 
now come to the rest of plants. Nearly all 
plants under pot-culture require rest in due 
season, and that season is usually after they 
have done flowering. All plants that have 
flowered during summer, such as Pelargoniums 
and Fuchsias, are easily rested by being kept 
moderately dry at the roots all through the 
winter. In fact, the Fuchsia should be taken 
out of the window altogether during that season, 
and placed away in some dryish cellar, or shelf, 
free from frost, to remain there until spring 
again comes round. It should then be brought 
forth, re-potted in fresh soil, set in the window, 
and away it goes on the journey of life. 

Thus, it will be seen, to keep window plants 
healthy the leaves must be kept clean, they must 
have plenty of air, must be potted in good, sandy 
soil, well drained, and have a sufficiency of 
water when growing. Train them carefully, 
and after the exertion of flowering give them 
a rest, Ee PR; W. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED FUCHSIAS. 


Some of the earlier doubles were rather apt to 
run up tall, and were therefore not so well 


suited for growing in the shape of little bushes | 
as many of the single ones ; but this cannot now | 


be urged against them, as the accompanying 
illustration of Frau Emma Topfer will show. 


Few classes of plants lend themselves to so | 


many different modes of treatment as the 
Fuchsia ; for instance, they may be grown as 
bushes, pyramids, or standards, employed for 
covering roofs and as window plants, or for beds 
in the open ground. For all these varied pur- 
poses suitable varieties with double blossoms 
are to be found among the numerous forms 
now in cultivation. These double-flowered 
Fuchsias are not so popular with the market 
grower nor for exhibition as the single forme, 
for, owing to the blooms being much heavier, 
they are far more liable to drop when shifted 
about than those of the single-flowered varieties 
are. The following have light-coloured 
corollas :— 

Frau Emma Toprer, a free-growing, freely- 


























Of dark-flowered varieties there is a great 
number, many of which differ in little else but 
name from each other, though of course there 
are some very distinct forms :— 


AVALANCHE, which was sent out about twenty 
years ago, is still one of the best, the habit 
being good, while the flowers are freely borne. 


PHENOMENAL flowers profusely when small, 
yet the blooms are, with one or two exceptions, 
among the largest of all Fuchsias. The corolla 
of this is of a deep violet-purple colour, marked 
with rosy-crimson at the base. It is a good 
variety for growing in the shape of little 
bushes. 

Nouveau Masroponre has a large purple 
corolla, flaked more or less with red. This 
latter feature renders it when well marked very 
attractive. 

Comrrn Lzon To.stor is notable from the 
closely packed corolla being of a deep bluish- 
purple, without markings of any kind. The 
habit of the plant too is very good. 

LA FRANCE has large well-reflexed sepals and 
a distinct tinted corolla, which has been 

















Double-flowered Fuchsia, Frau Emma Topfer. 


branched variety, with a very large corolla of a 
kind of pinkish white, deeper towards the base 
of the petals. The sepals of this are of coral- 
red, and, in common with many large-flowered 
varieties, they do not appear of sufficient size 
for the huge corolla. The blooms of 

Miss Lucy Frxnis are something in the way 
of those of the last, except that the corolla is 
pure white and the plant is not so free in growth, 
This makes a good pot plant, but as the branches 
are weak and the flowers heavy, ample support 
must be afforded them. 

Mme. JULES CHRETIEN forms a fine large 
specimen and is suited for furnishing a pillar, as 
it grows quickly, while the flowers are bold and 
effective. The corolla is large and pure white, 
and the sepals are more conspicuous than in 
either of the preceding. 

MOLESWORTH is a good variety for any pur- 
pose, the corolla large and pure white, while 
the bright coloured sepals are of a proportionate 
size and reflex in a very pleasing manner. 

BUFFON, asomewhat upright-growing variety, 
is noteworthy from the peculiar pinkish-tinged 
corolla, 





described as blue, and though a long way from 
that colour it is a very distinct shade. 

Sir GARNET WOLSELEY is a good variety for 
any purpose, with a large plum-coloured corolla. 

GUSTAVE FLAUBERT is of good habit, free- 
flowering, and especially noteworthy from the 
corolla being of a very distinct lilac-mauve 
tint. 

OcTAVIE FEUILLET is a good deal like the last, 
but with more of a rose tinge in the corolla. 

CHAMPION OF THE WoRLD, whose massive 
corolla is of an intense dark purple, does not 
bloom so freely as many others, and the flower- 
stalk is of unusual length, so that it is useless 
for blooming in a small state; but as a pillar 
plant in the conservatory or in some such a 
position it will often prove to be one of the most 
striking of all Fuchsias. 





“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—w'horoughly revised, with fuil descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully ulustrated. Medium 8vo, 168. ; 
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Asprcts, the Gloire de Dijon, unlike other 
Roses of its class, is not at all fastidious. It 
grows luxuriantly and blooms profusely on & 
south wall, but it thrives equally well on a 
western or eastern aspect, and on more than 
one occasion I have known it to do fairly well 
on the north side of a house. At the same 
time it is best to plant it where a moderate 
amount of sun is forthcoming. The buff-yellow 
blossoms of the Gloire de Dijon form an excel- 
lent contrast to the purple flowers of Clematis 
Jackmani, and where possible the two should 
be planted together. A house covered with 
Gloire de Dijon Roses and Clematis J ackmani 
presents a most beautiful sight in summer, 
when the plants are in bloom. For covering 
arches, trellises, bowers, summer-houses, etc , 
these two plants are also admirably adapted 
and should be always associated together. For 
TowN GARDENS the Gloire de Dijon is unques- 
tionably one of the best Roses that can be 
grown. I have noticed that it does well in 
gardens around the suburbs of London while 
other varieties sicken and die. Various modes 
of training can be adopted, according to circum- 
stances. This Rose may be utilised for cover- 
ing fences, walls, etc. , as above directed, and it 
can also be grown as a standard. The last 
method, however, is not the best, unless the 
Brier stems are short, and fine heads are allowed 
to develop. My advice is to grow the Gloire 
de Dijon in beds, pegging the long shoots down 
to the ground when pruning in spring. Treated 
thus, the plants are very effective and pro- 
duce an enormous quantity of blooms for cut- 
ting. Several beds of this description [ once 
had under my charge, and they were never 
without flowers from May until the end of 
November. No special attention was given the 
plants other than the customary pruning in 
spring, and in doing this the long shoots were 
retained for pegging down to the ground. The 
plants, I need scarcely say, were dwarfs, some 
being on their own roots and others budded on 
seedling Briers. They had been in the beds for 
many years, and were not disturbed in the 
least, an annual mulching of decayed manure 
being the only stimulant they received. In the 
CREENHOUSE, too, this excellent Rose is by 
no means out of place. It is perhaps less grown 
under glass than the popular Maréchal Niel, but 
there is no reason why it should be so, True, 
the flowers are not quite of such a rich yellow, 
but they are produced in equally large quanti- 
ties, and the plant, moreover, is less liable to 
disease when in its prime. It can, of course, 
be grown in pots under glass, but it is seen to 
the best advantage when trained over the roof 
or on a wall of a house. It isa capital Rose for 
growing in unheated greenhouses or conserva- 
tories. ; 


ROSES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES, 


Tur PRUNING of Tea Roses should now be 
completed. If the plantshave wintered well, very 
moderate pruning only will be advisable. Thin 
out the centres of the plants, and if the bushes 
or standards are old ones cut back to the base 
one or two of the oldest growths, the remainder 
shorten very slightly, unless exhibition blooms 
are required, then hard pruning is best. If 
there are any brown or black blotches on the 
wood it is best to cut past these, or the growth 
will fail just when the new shoots need their 
support. It is of little use to retain soft pithy 
wood, If there be any such growths cut them 
right down to the ground. 

GRuBS will now begin to make their appear- 
ance, and the Rose grower must be on the alert 
to destroy them. Where the points of the 
new shoots seem to be glued together one may 
be sure a tiny grub is lurking there, and if not 
destroyed it will soon spoil a whole shoot by 
eating its way down the stem. 

STANDARD BRIERS budded last summer should 
have a stake tied under each Brier in order to 
support the young growth of the bud as it 
develops. A small Bamboo-cane split down the 
centre answers very well, the flat side being 
placed against the Brier and rising about 
18 inches above the top of the latter. 

DwarF stocks budded last summer should 
now have the earth covering removed from 
them where this practice has been adopted, 
and a stick placed securely on the east side 
of each stock. If any of the budded stocks 
should have failed, it is better to pull such as 
these out, as they only tend to suffocate those 
remaining. When the sticks have been 
placed in position, a good hoeing should be 

iven, and all through the season the hoe 
should be freely used, both among the budded 
stocks, the permanent plants, and the stocks to 
bud this summer. A dressing of soot prior to 
hoeing is very beneficial, and it helps to check 
insect ravages. Especially is soot useful to 
Tea Roses, used in moderation. This igs now a 
good time to tie out bushes of Tea Roses. 
Where such have become rather dense in centre 
a few strong galvanised iron pegs let into the 
ground will enable the grower to slightly spread 
outward some of the firmest shoots. This will 
compel the dormant eyes near the base to break 
out, and a really handsome bush result, Roses 
for pegging should now have their growths bent 
down to within 1 foot or 15 inches of the 
ground. It will not be found advisable to peg 
down every growth. Bushes of strong growing 
kinds, such as Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Bouquet d’Or, W. A. Richardson, etc., answer 
splendidly when some of the ripest growths are 
pegged down. Arching the branches is also an 
excellent plan, as then one obtains nice buds 
and blossoms all over the growth. 


Piriar Rosxs will need their stakes over- 
hauling. With the strong growers, such as 
Crimson Rambler, Carmine Pillar, and others, 
very strong stakes, well inserted in the ground, 
are wanted. Iron stakes with supports at the 
foot are best for these extra vigorous kinds. 
Sometimes a fine specimen Pillar Rose will need 
more than one stake, for nothing is more injurious 
than bunching up the growths of these lovely 
Roses. Not only are many of the growths 
hidden, but the crowded state makes a fine 
rendezvous for the caterpillar. 

Pot-Roszs will now require liberal treatment 
as regards liquid-manure, but do not give it to 
plants at all sickly, thinking the liquid-manure 
will make them better. It is the strong and 
vigorous that should receive the extra support. 
Pot-Roses or those planted out under glass can 
be best fed by placing a thin layer of fine bone- 
meal on top of soil, and then about 4 inch of 
well-rotted stable-manure upon the bone-meal. 
At each watering the particles of bone find 
their way to the roots, and are a great help to 
the bloom. lLiquid-manure made with Ichthe- 
mic guano is also a fine fertiliser, used at the 
rate of a tablespoonful to a gallon of water. 
Give this once a week and increase to twice a 
week as the growths advance, withholding it 
when the colour becomes visible in the buds. 

VENTILATING the Rose-house is an operation 
requiring much watchfulness. After the sun- 
less weather a bright day is apt to make the 


grower reckless, and he admits a great rush of 
air, which will surely bring forth a crop of 
mildew. The best plan when a bright day 
seems to promise is to turn off the heat about 
8 am. and give just a crack of air in top 
ventilators, raising them as the sun increases in 
power. Syringing should be done on such days 
by 8 a.m. As the sun declines lower the 
ventilators and turn on the heat again. If 
defects are found in the glass which cause the 
sun to burn the foliage, a little lime should be 
painted on the spots. 

Fumicatron is also a matter that will not 
brook neglect. The XL vaporiser is a very safe 
and efficacious remedy to exterminate green fly. 
Do not wait till there are battalions ; destroy 
them when only a few are seen. The indoor 
plants of Roses that flower during April and 
May afford splendid growths to make 

Currincs. A hot-bed made with half stable- 
manure and half leaves, and turned every other 
day for a week, makes really the most permanent 
propagating medium for striking Roses ; but, if 
this cannot be provided, a frame in a greenhouse 
will answer if there are hot-water pipes under- 
neath the slates. Make the cuttings with two 
or three joints and retain the foliage, excepting 
the extreme leaflet. Insert one row around a 
3-inch pot, using a compost of sandy loam ; 
give plenty of drainage to the pots. When cut- 
tings are inserted, which is best done with a 
dibber, immerse each pot for a few seconds in a 
bucket of chilled water, then plunge in the pro- 
pagating-light in leaves or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and 
shade from bright sunshine. Sprinkle the 
foliage frequently, and give an airing of an 
hour’s duration once a day. Keep all decayed 
foliage removed. Assoon as cuttings are rooted 
put into small 60’s and place on staging in a 
house of same temperature as the propagating- 
frame. Use the same compost, sandy loam free 
from manure. If the staging is open bars, lay 
some slates on and then a thin layer of coal- 
ashes on the slates before standing the little 
plants upon it. Syringe freely on bright days, 
and shade from strong sun for a few days, 
gradually inuring the plants to the sun as soon 
as they can bear it. Anyone having a light soil 
will find a stock of own-root Roses best for such 
soil. 

PLANTS FROM PoTS may now be planted. 
One must be prepared to find them much smaller 
than budded or grafted plants of same age, but 
they quickly grow into fine bushes. If a few 
climbers are required to plant upon pergolas, 
these should now be planted without delay, 
employing pot-grown plants for the purpose. I 
would advise a trial of some of the new 
Wichuriana Roses for the purpose. ‘These pot- 
grown climbing Roses with long shoots need 
not be cut back, as their roots will not be dis- 
turbed. Should they not show signs of new 
growths from the base after flowering, then the 
growths may be cut back to within about 
18 inches of the ground. Rosa. 






















































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Souvenir de William Robin. 
son.—This pretty new Tea Rose was well 
shown at the Drill Hall meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society recently. It promises 
to be a most useful kind for pots, as it un- 
doubtedly will for outdoor growth. The apricot- 
yelloy bas fora me of a Rose now almost 
lost—Zoé Lady Brougham—but the open flowers 
are much finer. This latest novelty has a fine 
essentially an amateur’s Rose, seeing that it sturdy constitution, differing in this respect 
possesses a most vigorous constitution, although cron) ROMS of the latest continental productions, 
at the same time it is none the less worthy of which, unfortunately, are anything but strong, 
a place in a large and elaborately-kept garden. although possessing marvellously beautiful 
As far as my experience is concerned, it will colours. Now that our collection of Roses is so 
stand the severest winter with impunity, and great, only novelties of really good growth are 
never fails to produce its beautiful buff coloured zed aes and even they must be vety Giasimes 
blooms in great profusion. Another pointin|” , eis 
its favour is its perpetual-flowering propensities. Mh ua ee SY {Obs falling mens 
Those who grow the Gloire de Dijon in various | 4 feet long. I have put it into a 10-inch pot, i ie 
positions in their gardens need never be without | growing and showing many buds, but the leaves on the 
Roses from May until the end of November. ae oe ht pa pone die, ane of $e ; 

a shoo are. e greenhouse is heated, 
When grown on a warm wall it is the first Rose | things do well. The tem pect is 45 degs. to 65 aoe 
to open its flowers ; while, on the other hand, | The drainage is good and the water used is warm. Can 
blooms may be had until severe frosts set in. | you kindly explain cause and how to treat it ?-GLEVUM. 
On many occasions, in mild seasons, I have 
gathered a handful of half-opened buds in 


[You do not say whether the Rose-tree you 
bought three months ago was growing in a pot 
November from outdoor beds, and invariably 
these have been of a much richer colour than 


or taken up from the open ground and potted. 
those produced during the heat of the summer. 


If the former it must have been in a small pot, 

as its growths were only 4 feet long, for usually 

It will thus be seen that the Gloire de Dijon is | this Rose in an 8-inch pot will carry growths 
deserving of the popularity it enjoys, and those 
who hitherto have not grown it should certainly 


from 8 feet to 12 feet in length. Assuming 
then that the plant was in a 5-inch pot, and you 

give this Rose a place in their gardens. In the 

matter of 



























A GOOD ALL-ROUND ROSE. 


Amonc the numerous Roses now in cultivation 
no variety is more useful than the well-known 
Gloire de Dijon. This is a bold assertion to 
make, but it is nevertheless true, and few 
Rose growers will attempt to dispute it. It is 
















have put it into a 10-inch, this is too large a 
shift, and may account for the Rose losing its 
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foliage before the blooms unfold, owing to the 


excess of moisture in such a large mass of soil in 
comparison to the small amount of root. 
Supposing the plant was from the open ground, 
it should not have been subjected to a higher 
temperature than 45 degs. until growth was 
active, and even then it is better not to force 
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French Bean Ne Plus Ultra. 


too hard until the plant has become well rooted. 


Roses for forcing should always have their pots 
full of roots before they are subjected to strong 
heat, and if repotting be necessary, those 
intended for early forcing should be repotted in 
June or July, not later. We do not care for 
leaf-soil for Roses. If this is used with the 
game proportion of loam, and some sand also 
added, the compost has far too much porosity, 
and one is obliged to be frequently watering, a 
condition of things inimical to a sound, healthy 
growth, and which may explain the failing of 
your plant. We think your best plan will be to 
puta layer about j inch thick of very rotten 
manure as a mulch to the soil. This will aid in 
the conservation of the moisture, and will 
enable you to water less frequently. The pot 
-should be stood upon an inverted pot or two 
bricks to aid drainage. As soon as flowering is 
over, partially dry off the plant by withholding 
water for a few days, then repot into a smaller 
pot, using a compost of two parts loam, one 
part well rotted manure, and a little sand. 
Early in June you may plunge it outdoors in a 
sunny position. ] 





pe- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘*GARDENING” jsrom the very 
beginning have come from is readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 


















































FERNS. 


GROWING MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS. 
KINDLY give a few directions on the proper way of growing 
Adiantum cuneatum. I enjoy reading the paper very 
much, and always look forward to getting it.—R. G. 

[The ordinary Maiden-hair (Adiantum 
cuneatum) is naturally evergreen, but by 
gradually drying the plants off in the autumn 
and keeping them cool for a time they may be 
cut down and kept cool and dry until required 
to start again, when, after having rested fora 
time, they will seon start into active growth if 
placed in warmth again. Water should be 
used sparingly until the fronds are well 
developed, when they will naturally require 
more water; but over-watering is a common 
error. It is, however, quite necessary to avoid 
the other extreme. As soon as well started a 
little manure may be given from time to time, 
but this will be of no use if the roots are 
unhealthy. The best time to repot is after they 
are well started into growth. The lower 
portion of the ball may be cut away, and if the 
roots are much matted together they may be 
loosened out with a pointed stick, taking care 
not to damage them, and to save those with 
the bright fresh tips. They may be potted a 
little lower in the pots than previously. The 
compost should consist of good loam, leaf- 
mould, and sharp sand. If there is no fibre in 
the loam a little peat may be used, but with 
good loam the Maiden-hairs will succeed better 
without than with peat. After repotting, the 
plants require shade and a close atmosphere 
for a few days, with a temperature of from 
70 degs. to 75 degs. Later on, when estab- 
lished, they should be gradually exposed, and 
air given. In growing plants on, a temperature 
of from 65 degs. to 75 degs should be main- 
tained. Plenty of light and air should be 
given. It is a common error to grow these 
beautiful Ferns under too much shade and mois- 
ture. Even the beautiful Adiantum Farley- 
ense may be grown almost fully exposed to the 
sun, and will be found to make fronds of better 
substance with a beautiful bronzy tint on the 
young ones, which will gradually turn 
to a bright green. Watering is the 
most important factor in the successful 
culture of Maiden-hairs. If the soil 
gets soured by excess failure will ensue, 
and it is equally damaging to allow them 
to get too dry at the roots. When 
grown under good conditions they may 
be used for house decoration and other 
purposes, lasting well even if the tem- 
perature falls as low as 40 degs. For 
cutting, the fronds will be more valuable 
when grown fully exposed to the light. ] 





FERN-CLAD WALLS. 
I neEAD with interest the note in a 
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needful for Fern growth. More recently I 
earried along the top a 4-inch lead pipe, per- 
forated with fine holes every 6 inches so as to 
save all labour for the syringe, and I find 
occasionally, as I did this morning, a fine yellow 
frog climbing up the clinkers in search of his 
dinner. This wall, which is a brick and a half 
thick, stands with the back to the stable-yard, 
and on the outside, since the work was done, 
it has got covered with Moss and small Ferns 
of a common kind, which, of course, die down 
in the winter, but are, nevertheless, interesting. 
Where they come from I have no idea. as, 
although far in the country, it is no Fern 
locality. Clinkers are better soaked in water 
before the cement is used. 


Penketh. BR. G. HALLNOOK. 





VEGETABLES. 





DWARF FRENCH BEANS. 
Wiru such a backward season and the chances 
of vegetables being scarce in early summer, it is 
well to make a little effort to gain, if not more 
than a few days, the maturity of a crop 
amenable to such treatment. With the Scarlet 
Runner Beans it is not so easy a matter to be 
much in advance of the season, because if an 
early growth is set up there is a danger of their 
being overtaken by a nipping frost, which is not 
uncommon in May or even in June. Dwarf 
Beans, ou the other hand, can, by reason of 
their low stature, be more easily and securely 
protected at night when frost threatens. In 
the forwarding of a first crop of these Beans, 
however, it must be borne in mind that by tco 
early sowing in the open ground the seeds 
decay, and if they should some of them germi- 
nate, the growth is so poor that they are not 
worth retaining. A later sowing would quickly 
pass them in pod-bearing, because then the soil 
naturally becomes warmer. Anyone having a 
greenhouse, pits, or frames may, by sowing in 
pots sufficient for a small batch, gain some 





recent issue, and agree with the general 
purport, but perhaps my experience may 
afford some additional information. I 
had a back wall near to, but not in, a 
conservatory, about 12 feet square, 
which I thought could be improved. All 
such things as peat, cork, wire-netting, 
or even pockets made out of semi-flower- 
pots I thought over. Having some 
loads of clinkers, I suggested to the gar- 
dener that with a bag of cement we could 
get all we required, pockets as well, 
without the nuisance of slugs, worms, or 
woodlice. With a little labour and 
perseverance I got the work done. This 
was over twenty years ago. I put no 
soil in or about it, except in the dozen 
pockets I cemented up, in which I put 
some Begonias, and here and there a 
scarlet Geranium. In the course of two 
or three months I discovered little Ferns 
shooting up amongst the clinkers, which 
shortly were covered with Adiantums, 
the spores of which must have floated 
from the fernery, which was a separate 
building, and for twenty years it has 
been the most interesting show I have 
had, and it has been a joy to all who 
have seen it. 





time, it may be weeks, over that obtained from 








French Bean Syon House. 








outdoor treatment. A narrow border at the 
foot of a sunny wall is the position to choose for 
the planting of such a crop, Two seeds can be 
placed in a 3-inch pot filled nearly to 
the rim with soil—garden soil would do, 


There is not a large variety of Ferns, being 
chiefly Adiantums, which throw up fronds 
15 inches or 18 inches long. I only wish I had 
a photo to enclose. One thing I have learnt 
—that is how little in the way of soil is 


‘“‘Srovp AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS” or ‘‘ THE 
EneuisH FLowER GARDEN” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week’s issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 
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with a small quantity of decayed manure or| is a good plan to set mouse-traps in the frame, ing a much more sheltered site, I have in some 
leaf-mould added. Cool treatment is advised, | as even one mouse will clear a quantity of seed | gardens and seasons seen excellent Paris Market 
for placed in a warm forcing-house their growth | in a single night. A slug in the frame will soon | growing in company with Bath Cos, and com- 
becomes weak, Some evergreen branches are| make its presence felt. An inspection with a| pared with that variety it would seem early, 
as good as anything as a protection, removing | lantern after dark will most likely reveal it. | but the same conditions probably would have 
them in the day so that the sun and air can} Young seedling Gourds are among the slugs’ | given a quicker result if the Hammersmith had 
play on them freely. Flower-pots of suitable | favourite foods, and they will leave almost any- | been grown. In a small garden it may be 
size stood over them answer the same purpose, | thing in preference to them. Give plenty of air} urged that the growth of several sorts of 
and take but a few minutes to arrange night] on all favourable occasions and plant out at | Lettuces would entail space that could not be 
and morning, and the same may be said of mats | quite the end of May. If no glass is available | well afforded, and no doubt to some extent this 
or other light coverings. Two or three dozen | sow outside in the middle of May. Dibble the|is true. The demand for salad, however, is the 
pots would not take up much room, even in a] seeds about half an inch deep in groups of three, | governing point, and there may be said to be 
small greenhouse, nor would they need this pro- | and afterwards cover them with inverted | the possibility of securing a crop in this way 
tection but for a short time. Another gain in | flower-pots, placing bits of slate over the holes. from land that would otherwise be vacant, and 
treating them cool is that they can be planted} When up remove the pots on all favourable |its early clearance would render it available 
out direct without hardening them off, Of | occasions to prevent the seedlings getting drawn. | again for spring planting or sowing. Some of 
suitable varieties there are several: Williams’ | Shade for a few days from hot sunshine, and| the Lettuces now being used here were not 
Karliest of All, Osborne’s Forcing, Ne Plus Ultra, | when growing freely thin out to one at each | sown until August 30th. Often there is ground 
and Syon ,House are each good and reliable. | station. For the éarliest planting, mounds | then cleared of maincrop Potatoes, Peas, or 
The first week of May is soon enough to sow | composed of some fermenting materials—Grass | Cauliflowers that remains idle for the winter. 
outdoors in the open ground, and even then the | mowings from lawns answer well, and are easily | In these cases a little investment in Lettuce- 
ground needs to be in good working order—dry | obtained in most gardens—vwill do. These| seed would be advantageous now. W.S. 
and warm. Never sow any seeds, and especially | alone form a gentle hot-bed, or, better still, if 
tender kinds, in wet soil; failure, whole or | mixed with leaves and half rotten manure. On NOTES AND REPLIES. 
partial, often comes from this cause, and if the| this spread a layer, 1 foot thick, of light rich| Tomatoes failing.—I send you a few Tomato 
seed is not new or well harvested the germ- | soil, well water if dry, and after three or four | plants, and shall be giad of your opinion of them. The 
inating power is less able to bear the chilling| days plant. The gentle heat of the beds will aye yer pe heehee sie pe) eg ta Me 2 ues 
effect of cold, wet soil. In view of the pro- | ensure the plants having a good start, and they | same conditions, are all right. All the other plants are 
spective lateness of the spring crops, a little | will come into bearing earlier than if planted rion en ny On nee specually pipers sp fart 
. : PD 1 7 1 : 4 e evelo 13 pecullarl a few weexs alter potting, 
pains taken with Beans will be repaid. W.s hithocaas = ee te ee ea ig ae i The larger pinging hate been planted out about Bie weeks, 
») We ) ut have never done any good. Only a very few have 
seasons, is not at all imperative. Deeply dug | grown as they ought, and they are now all drooping and 
and well-manured garden soil will grow the the bottom leaves withering up.) J have given these every 
¢ > : attention possible.—H. B., Chester. 
plants to perfection, and if a good dressing of Th : 
lime and soot is spread on a few weeks in [The plants appear to be suffering from the 
advance of planting, the ground will be dis- so-called sleepy disease—for which there is no 
tasteful to slugs. It often occurs that places The or prevention—and from fungoid attacks. 
suitable for Gourds are rough and stony. In he latter we imagine to have resulted from a 
this case dig holes, 2 feet deep and 18 inches in 


lowering of the temperature _at night, and 
diameter, and fill with light rich soil and|°dUally from a cold and possibly wet soil at 
manure. Stopping and training are better left planting time. Unless heat can well be ree. 
alone, except, of course, in the case of arches, tained there is always the danger when planting 
etc., when a little training will be necessary. oub— Fs > phe a Te eee eee 
The more naturally the plants are grown, the} P°Tsng In & too cold sou. So fully do we 
more pleasing will be the effect. It is well to believe this to be the case, that, in planting out 
remember that the ripening of a few Gourds on poy We meres An pisuls nome, a ptr 
a plant stops the further production of fruit, | 90° Never plant in a trench that has not been 
Where very large ones for exhibition are | S°me days exposed to the warmth of the house. 
wanted, only two or three should be left on This, and avoiding watering for at least a week 
each plant, and the treatment must be very 


after planting, have, we believe, saved many an 
liberal. The plantations will practically look early crop where pot culture cannot be always 
after themselves during the summer, soakings 


followed. | 
of water sometimes and the removal of weeds|, Planting Asparagus.—I shall be glad of your 
being the only attention required. 


guidance re following : Twelve months last October I laid 
I. B. Brice, Goathurst, Bridgwater. 



















































































































































POTATOES IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


GrowERS in the Channel Isles attach great 
importance to having strong, sturdy shoots on 
their tubers before planting. They keep their 
seed tubers in a shed free from frost, and pick 
them over at least once a month. Six weeks 
before planting the seed tubers are all placed in 
open boxes and given as much light as possible. 
The boxes are very cheaply made, consisting for 
the most part of 4-inch wood. The boxes are 
about 2 inches deep, and have four uprights, one 
at each corner. ‘Two bars run across the sides, 
upon the uprights and across the centre there is 
another bar for convenience in handling. Great 
care is taken so as not to allow the shoots to be 
drawn. When ready for planting they have at 
least two strong shoots of }-inch in length. The 
ground set aside for the Potatoes is trenched 
two spades deep and manured the previous 
autumn. Before planting, the ground is lightly 
forked and the tubers are placed in trenches, 
taken out with a spade about 1 foot apart, the 
rows being 2 feet. After the Potatoes are 
4 inches high, the soil is drawn up at the sides 
of each row with a hoe, and as they grow they 
are given an occasional dusting of Clay’s ferti- 
liser between the rows (care being taken to pre- 
vent it settling upon the haulm) just before a 
shower of rain. I have noticed, since I have 
been in England, the careless way Potatoes are 
planted with a dibble, the tubers being dropped 
into the hole made without any notice being taken 
of the depth of each hole, or whether the eyes 
were underneath or on top, EK. McKenna, 


out two Asparagus-beds, making a compost of one load of 
ordinary sand and two and a half loads of old manure, 
mixed with light brick soil. After arranging the beds I 
drilled two rows in each, planting the young roots about a 
foot apart. In the early winter I put a top-dressing of 
another load of fresh manure. Last summer I noticed 
how poor the beds looked, and in the autumn found all 
the plants dead. I have since taken up some of the roots, 
and close inspection shows them to be literally swarmiog 
with maggots, etc. I want to plant some fresh roots, but 
before doing so will wait for your advice appearing in 
GARDENING, to which I am a constant subscriber.—W. 
Baker, Folkestone. 

[It would seem as if the treatment given to 
your newly-planted Asparagus-beds had killed 
the plants. You do not tell us the width of your 
beds, but rows should be at the least 20 inches 
apart and if 2 feet so much the better. The 
plants should also be from 18 inches to 20 inches 
apart in the rowa. Such spaces will be none 
too wide when the plants become strong. Your 
best course now, if you propose to replant the 
beds, is to have them well smotnered with soot 
and then to well fork them over, mixing the 
soot with the soil. Then throw out furrows 
6 inches wide and 4 inches deep with a spade, 
and plant the roots as mentioned above. By 
this time probably they will have begun to 
push growth. Place some fine soil about each 
root carefully before the soil is filled up, Then 
give the whole a further sooting. That’ will 
help to kill insects. Do not give any 
manure dressing this year other than liquid- 
manure. Also do not add any animal-manure 
dressing in the winter, as the effect is to keep 
the ground wet and cold, and if the rains wash 
in the manure it is not at a time when the roots 
are active to utilise it. Your best course is to 
give the manure dressings about this time of 
the year. In the succeeding summer, and in all 
future seasons, a light sprinkling of coarse salt 
or of nitrate of soda will do much good, such 
dressings, besides furnishing plant food, greatly 
helping to keep the soil moist. If you have to 
obtain roots for present planting from a 
nursery, ask that they may not be allowed to 
become dry in transit. ] 


WINTER LETTUCES. 


WuaAt are termed winter Lettuces are those 
that have been sown and wintered in the open 
ground or on borders situated at the foot of 
warm walls or buildings. Mr. Crook complains 
of his stock of All-the- Year-Round failing some- 
what largely—about 50 per cent. The variety 
is one that, notwithstanding its good name, I do 
not depend upon, but the Hardy Hammersmith 
very rarely disappoints. Another excellent 
Cabbage Lettuce for autumn sowing is Stanstead 
Park. This has a slightly bronzy hue in the 
leaf, while the Hammersmith is of quite a lovely 
green. Mr. Crook claims for the bronzy-leaved 
sorts a greater hardiness than is possessed by 
those that are green; but, though this may 
often be so, it is not invariably the case. I have 
in some winters observed that Hick’s Cos has 
stood better than the Brown or Bath Cos, a 
Lettuce looked upon by most gardeners as a 
type of hardy growth. Seasons vary so much 
that it is not wise to depend upon one kind 
alone, no matter how hardy it may be. Some- 
times wet is a greater evil to contend with than 
frost, and no one can anticipate at sowing time 
what the result may develop into by spring. 
Since the Ist of April I have been cutting 
small heads of the Hammersmith sown at 
the end of August in the open and not pro- 
tected in any way. These have been subject 
to frost, which on some occasions exceeded 
20 deg., and there would appear not to have 
been the loss of a single plant. It could not 
be said, however, with any degree of certainty 
that this could be repeated in another winter. 
Each of the four sorts that are mentioned in 
this note, as also the Early Paris Market, stood 
equally well. The last, when it stands the 
winter, is a useful spring Lettuce, and some- 
times turns in very early. This season it is no 
earlier than the Hammersmith, though occupy- ! 
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ORNAMENTAL AND EDIBLE GOURDS. 


THESE are interesting plants to grow, and their 
uses are various. ‘The edible ones may be 
cooked and eaten in the same way as Vegetable 
Marrows. They should be cut when quite 
young, and the small ones are very nice cooked 
whole. The large sorts, after being ripened off, 
may be hung up in some frost-proof place and 
used through the winter, and in severe winters 
especially they prove very acceptable. Another, 
and rather a novel vegetable is obtained by 
picking off the tops of the young shoots and 
cooking them like Spinach. As picking off the 
young shoots stops the production of fruit, a 
separate plantation is recommended for this 
purpose. For quickly covering arches and 
arbours during the summer months Gourds 
have few equals. The small and often grotesque 
fruits of the ornamental kinds are seen to better 
advantage when trained on something of this 
sort. The larger kinds are quite at home on 
rubbish-heaps, which they soon cover, thus 
rendering beautiful what would otherwise be 
the reverse. A mistake frequently made is 
planting on heaps of solid manure. The growth 
is then certainly very rapid, but rank, and the 
fruits do not set well, and, even when set, rot 
off before attaining any size. A cold-frame will 
answer well for sowing at the end of April. It 









































































,.,@rubs in Ferns.—I would feel very much obliged 
lif you would kindly say whether the enclosed grubs are 


\friends or pests? They were found in the earth of a pot 
of Maiden-hair Fern which was doing very badly.—R. G. 


. 


jgrubs of the black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus 
| sulcatus), or by those of avery nearly allied 
species, the clay-coloured weevil (O. picipes). 
The grubs of these weevils are so much alike 
that it is impossible to tell them apart ; how- 
ever, that is of little consequence, as the habits 
of both insects are exactly the same. 
‘grubs feed on the roots of various plants, 
Primulas, Begonias, Cyclamens, and Ferns being 
especial favourites. 
to kill them while at the roots with an insecti- 
cide, as the latter loses so much of its virtue in 
passing through the soil, and if applied in sufti- 
cient quantity and of sufficient strength to kill 
the grubs the plants would also be injured. 
» The weevils are very injurious to the leaves of 
various plants, and particularly Vines. 
only feed at night, hiding themselves during the 
one so carefully that they are very difficult to 
find, 
during the day lay the pots on their sides on a 
white cloth, and after it has been dark for an 
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/ these caterpillars in a branch or stem may be 











plants ; this will probably cause the beetles to 


_ cloth. If they do not fall give the plants a good 


| insect, and it is probably more abundant than is 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


[The roots of your Ferns are attacked by the 


These 


It is almost impossible 


They 
If they are attacking plants in pots, 


hour or so suddenly throw a bright light on the 
fall, and they will be easily seen on the white 


shake and search them well. In the case of 
Vines or other plants trained on the roof, the 
sheet must be laid under them. Small bundles 
of dry Moss or hay tied to the stems of the 
plants are useful as traps, as the weevils hide 
inthem. The traps should be examined every 
morning. The beetles are black, and each is 
nearly 4 inch in length. ] 


Wood Leopard-moth (W. S.).—The 
piece of an Apple-tree which you sent is bored 
by the caterpillar of the Wood Leopard-moth 
(Zeuzera esculi), a by no means uncommon 
generally imagined. The presence of one of 
detected by finding small sawdust-like particles 
sticking to the tree where a little moisture is 
oozing from the bark ; on closer examination a 
small hole will be found from which these 
particles (which are composed of small pieces of 
the wood gnawed off by the caterpillar and its 
droppings) are exuding. The easiest way of 
killing the inmate is to pass a sharp-pointed 
wire as far as possible into the hole, which will 
usually be found to proceed upwards, so as to 
stab the caterpillar. It can usually be seen, 
from the appearance of the end of the wire, 
whether the insect has been reached or not ; if 
by any turn in the tunnel it has not, the entrance 
to the tunnel should be slightly enlarged, and 
some cotton-wool or tow soaked in tar or para ftin- 
oil should be pushed in as far as possible to 
stifle the caterpillar, and the mouth of the hole 
should then be closed tightly with a plug of clay, 
so as to keep the smell in. If it is possible to cut 
off the branch without injury to the tree, you 
can then, by splitting it open and killing the 
insect, make sure that it is destroyed. The 
caterpillar lives for three years before it attains 
its full growth and becomes a chrysalis, which 
it does near the mouth of its burrow. The 
moth is a fine and very elegant insect. The 
females are considerably larger than the males, 
and are 14 inches in length, and measure 2} 
inches across the wings, which are white and 
almost transparent, with yellowish-brown veins, 
between which are rews of roundish bluish-black 
spots. The body is white, with black markings. 
‘They may be found in July or August.—G. 8. 8S. 





BEES. 


SPRING MANAGEMENT. 


WuekN the state of the weather precludes full 
advantage being derived from the spring flowers, 
help should be given to colonies of Bees by 
artificial feeding. Feeding-syrup may be made 
in the proportion of 3 lb, of sugar to 2 pints of 
water, and boiled together for a few minutes, 
adding a teaspoonful of vinegar. The syrup 
should be supplied slowly, beginning with about 


| 30z., and gradually increasing to about 4 lb. 
_ per day, according to the increase of the popu- 


lation of the hive. 
good store of sealed honey will not need feed- 
ing, 
of Os scrape the cappings of some of the honey 
cells, 
uncapped cells and store in other cells, and this 
stimulates the queen to increased egg production 
in the same way as if stores were coming from 
the fields, 
examined during mild weather to ascertain their 
condition in respect to amount of stores in 
hand, condition of brood, and so forth. 
a hive be found queenless no time must be lost 
in uniting the Bees to a colony having a fertile 
queen. 
Bees the best plan is to remove the hive and 
floor-board from its stand, put an empty hive in 
Ng place, and to it transfer frames of combs and 
sees. 
should be searched for. Colonies can be equalised 
by giving weak hives frames of brood from 
stronger ones, and putting frames of comb- 
foundation in place of the brood combs removed. 
In a short time weak colonies can thus be made 
very strong, and in a condition to take full 
advantage of the honey harvest when it arrives. 
When there is not much to be obtained from 
natural sources and warm sunshine tempts the 
Bees abroad a hive will sometimes be attacked 
by robbers and deprived of all its stores. 


a great deal of excitement is observed about the 
entrance, and the attacking party seen hovering 
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Those stocks that possess a 




















In their case it will be sufficient to slice 


The Bees remove the honey from the 


Stocks in frame-hives may now be 
Should 


To thoroughly examine a colony of 


As each comb is removed the queen 


It 


may be judged that a hive is under siege when 


around. Upon alighting they are seized by 
the inmates of the hive, who use their best 
endeavours to prevent their entry, while 
numbers of dead and dying Bees are seen upon 
the ground in front of the hive. When a 
colony is found to be attacked by robbers the 
entrance of the hive should be contracted so 
that one Bee only can pass at a time; this 
enables the inmates the better to defend their 
home. A cloth dipped in carcbolic solution, 
wrung out dry, and laid upon the alighting- 
board will, as a rule, put a stop to all robbing 
and fighting. 8. 8. G. 


BIRDS. 

Parrot cage (H. B. D. P.)—The square 
wire cages with wooden bottom and frame are 
much better for Parrots than the all: metal bell- 
top kinds, and are much more convenient for 
keeping the perches and inside clean, They 
can be purchased at from 123. 6d. to £1 1s. each 
of most dealers in foreign birds. This kind of 
cage is much used in the Parrot-house in the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens, Regent’s Park. — 
8. 8. G. 

Canary (Geo. Wells).—Your bird died from 
intense congestion of, and hemorrhage from, 
the liver. Many cage-birds suffer from liver 
trouble, and in most cases it is brought about 
through injudicious feeding and indulging them 
in sweet pampering food. Feeding entirely 
upon Canary-seed is not quite wise. It is of a 
fattening nature, and should always have some 
small German Rape mixed with it. A little 
freshly made bread and milk is useful in this 
complaint, but if the patient is left unrelieved 
for only a few days there is but little chance of 
its recovery.—S. 8. G. 

Canary (IV. P., Newport, Mon. ).—Death 
was due in this case to consumption of the 
bowels. The bird had also suffered from disease 
of the liver, which had become quite incapable 
of discharging its natural functions in the 
system. These complaints, in birds, are practi- 
cally incurable, and are brought about in most 
instances through errors in diet. There is 
always a certain amount of risk in supplying 
mixed seeds as sold in packets, as birds are 
almost sure to consume an undue proportion of 
such stimulating seeds as Hemp and Inga, and 
to disregard the more wholesome Rape and 
Canary. You were right in supplying the bird 
with plenty of sand, but it does not appear to 
have been of the right kind, as no grit was 
found in the gizzard, and sharp grit is essential 
to keep the digestive organs in good working 
order. No seed-eating bird can remain long in 
health unless it has access to plenty of grit. 
Dandelion is very good green food, as are also 


Lettuce and Watercress, but avoid egg-food in 


any form, also sweets of all kinds, as more birds 
die from being indulged in thege kinds of things 
than from any other cause.—S, 8. G, 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


What notice is necessary 7—I took a house of B 


at a weekly rent, payable quarterly, and B sold the fF ouse 
to C and requested me to pay the rent to O, which I did, 
and have continued to do for a long time. 
started cropping mv garden, and OC wants to raise my rent 
by ninepence a week 
What notice can I claim—a quarter’s notice from June? 
Can he make me pay the 
expires 7—BOTHERED. 


I have now 
I told him I should not psy it. 
increase before the notice 


[From the facts stated the tenancy appears to 


be weekly, and your tenancy may be determined 
at the end of any week by a week’s previous 
notice. 
notice, but your landlord cannot compel you to 
pay the increase until the notice expires.— 
1 8 al | 


You are not entitled to a quarter’s 








CORRESPONDHNCH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 





GarpENnING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. 
the PUBLISHER. ? 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


Letters on business should be sent to 
The name and address of the sender are 


When more than one query is sent, 


Correspon- 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Insect (J. C.).—The insect you forwarded is the larva 


or grub of one of the Rove beetles, probably that of the 
common black species, generally known as The Devil’s 
Coach Horse (Ocypus oleus) 
harmless to plants, and feed on small insects, grubs, etc. 


These grubs are quite 


Marechal Niel Roses opening badly CN. B.). 


—The complaints of this Rose doing badly this year are 


very numerous indeed. It has been doubtless owing to 
the cold, sunless weather. No amount of artificial heat 
or careful ventilation can overcome the effects of such 
weather as we have had. With milder weather an 
improvement may be expected. The conditions stated in 
this question—Rose planted out, span-roofed greenhouse, 
and moderate temperature—ought to give good results. 
See that the leaves are kept clean and the border suffi- 
ciently watered. 

Insects on Fern (J. L. W.).—The insect attacking 
your Maiden-hair Fern is the black Vine-weevil(Otiorrhyn- 
chus sulcatus). These beetles are very annoying and do 
much damage to many kinds of plants. They always feed 
at night, remaining hidden during the day. We should 
recommend you to place the plants which you suspect 
harbour these weevils on a white sheet, and examine them 
with a good light in the evening. The insects generally 
fall and feign death when disturbed ; if none fall on to 
the sheet, hold the plant upside down and shake the 
fronds well over the sheet. The grubs of this insect 
are very destructive to the roots of many soft-rooted 
plants. 

Destroying woodlice (J. L.).—These are very 
troublesome in warm houses. We destroy them by cutting 
Potatoes in halves, scooping out little from the centre, 
and laying them down, the cut side under; the pests 
crawl under the Potato, and may be found there in écores 
in the morning. We find this a good remedy for slugs. 
Toads and green frogs are also encouraged in the house. 
The toads get quite fat on the woodlice. It is interesting 
to watch them suddenly whip their prey into their 
capacious mouths. Another good plan is to wrap a boiled 
Potato up in dry hay, put it in asmall pot, and lay the 
pot on its side. This is a favourite haunt for them. 


Daffodils (Spelsbury).—Assuming the foliage pre- 
sents no signs of decay—t.e , brown or disfigured points to 
the leaves—it. would appear to be merely a case of 
deterioration, caused by overcrowding of the bulbs below 
ground. In such case your remedy isclear, When the 
foliage has again matured lift the clumps and separate 
them, finally replanting them in another position if pos- 
sible, which will guarantee fresh soil. If this cannot be 
done, your next best plan will be to deeply dig and well 
stir the ground, add a little manure, and replant thinly in 
the old position. The bulbs will recover in a season or 
two. 

Pteris tremula (W. R. W.).—The name of the 
Fern is Pteris tremula, which will succeed perfectly in a 
greenhouse provided it is shaded from the sun and kept as 
far as possible from direct draughts. Like your Palm, it 
has in all probability been grown in a hot, moist struc- 
ture, and consequently suffered greatly when removed to 
an exposed and cooler spot. Many Ferns as well 98 Palms 
will hold their own under decidedly adverse conditions, 
put then the change must be very gradual, otherwise they 
quickly suffer. Concerning the watering, see answer to 
your Palm query. 

Lawn Grasses (W. J. 7'.).—The sample Grass sent 
is one of the coarser Festucas, and it will be well to have 
go much of that type pulled out at once as you well can. 
Strong Grasses of that nature root deeper than do 
ordinary lawn Grasses, and in dry weather dominate the 
rest, to their injury. After extracting these coarse forms 
it will be best if you can give the lawn a top-dressing of 
finely sifted soil from the garden, road-scrapings, town 
street sweepings, or other fine material that will wash in 
and assist the weaker Grasses to extend orrun. Give also 
a heavy dressing of soot to wash in. After your experi- 
ence with superphosphate last year it would be unwise to 
use any artificial manure too freely, but a very light drese- 
ing of sulpbate of ammonia, applied now at the rate of 
21b. per rod area, should help greatly to stimulate the 
weaker Grasees when 80 much needed. 
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Perennials rton).—The following will do quite regards the heating, you will find it infinitely better to | food in combination with an almost unlimited supply of 

1 named: Lupinus poly phyllus, Helian- | have piping on each side of the house, even though, as in | water at the roots. Briefly, its requirements are heat, 

s pl, Il. m. giganteus, H. rigidus, H. r. | your case, the house is a narrow one, and you say nothing | air, and moisture both in the atmosphere and at the roots, 

» Anemone japonica vars, any of the Flag- | of the height to ridge. We cannot say what heat you | with ample space for extension. The Water Melon grows 

Phloxes, tall herbaceous sorts, Stenacvis | would get, as we know nothing of the boiler you intend | freely when under proper conditions, and unless it is so 

in variety, Spire a Aruncus, Rudbeckia | putting down. With two rows of 4-inch pipes at each side, | but little good will attend its culture. If you follow out 

Da in variety, Aster Amellus, { however, and adequate boiler power, a temperature of | the rules here given you may get plenty of Water Melons, 

. Pe , but too late now to move ; 65 degs. to 70 degs. in winter would be an easy matter. If | but we would advise you to rather occupy the space with 
Cornilowers, Achillea ptarmica plena, | this is in excess of your requirements it is easily modified | some good English raised variety. 

ea, Day Lilies, and others, A large | by adopting 3-inch instead of 4-inch pipes, the former VEGETABLES 


he bolder kinds. would a a ithe ard being enough for the width of house. Wi d Potat (B ‘Mle). —It 
) bi0om would not show muc Hemero . ‘Amat reworms an otatoes ournvile), — 
callis aurantiaca paged pen gmiternen would have been better, in working your new garden soii, 


ive the extent of the border |__| he position is wet f iginit d 
F too wet for this plant, and so long as the previously pasture, had you buried the turf down 15 inches 
deep. Wireworm always abounds freely in old pasture, 































































































































soil is deep and rich it will do quite well if removed to a 
somewhat drier position. This, however, must not be 





The Cr 






Wrath der pos 3 ‘ ae 4s and when the turf was buried down it would have done 
1 Mullein (Cc 1 cretica) (R. C. C.).— interpreted to mean a dry or hot position, for summer : 5 ; 3 : 
This is us n asa half-hardy frame or greenhouse | Moisture is quite essential to these plants. Possibly the eee rwoure gap lie) Hodes eam dee 
plant. annual and plante { rich soil | POSition offers some variety, dnd if a more elevated spo ; “cee } 2 ’ 

a , nodiedlatt planted out in rich soil | } ee pot apply that, and your best course will be to smother the 


the flowers having a | Were chosen or a raised bed or ‘‘ clump ” made this would 
isus. It is, however, | Suffice. Remember always in Day Lilies that the roots 
the seed in a cool- | descend to great depths, and if moisture exists at 3 feet 
imer and keeping the seed- | deep the plant will get the benefit in the second year. 
1 the move during the autumn. During the | The kind named takes longer to establish than some, and 
be kept just free from frost in small pots, | indeed in this respect may be likened to H. disticha, which 
he lightest position available. Put the | it likewise slightly resembles in growth also. Try a spot 
ing, early or late as | 3 feet higher than the present one, where drainage would 
I em growing freely | be more brisk. Such close proximity to water for Tea 
yikes show, when they Roses would only end in failure ; moisture to this extent 
* | is not required by Roses of any section, though dryness is 
equally abhorrent to all. 









babeot ais ground quite densely with soot, and then, as you plant 

sees e Potatoes, fork itin. No doubt you will find many of the 
tubers eaten into by the wirewcrms when you lift the crop 
in the autumn. In lifting watch for the insects and pick 
up all you can then. Also, in October, give a dressing of 
gas-lime, at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods of ground, let 
it lie exposed for six weeks, then dig it in. That should 
do the ground great good. 





jienn 





about mids 


























SHORT REPLIES. 

Fig-tree.—Yes, give a good soaking of water Low, and 
directly the trees are in full growth a good mulch of rotten 
manure, taking care to water freely during the summer if 
dry. —— Beginner.—You cannot do better than get a copy 
of “‘ Hardy Flowers” from this office, post free 1s. 9d.—— 
Anxious One —Apply to the Secretary Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, W., and the Secretary Royal Horticultural 
Society, 171, Victoria-street, 8. W.—WJ. 4. M.—We should 
think not. It is the acid in the galvanised iron that 
causes the trouble-—J. Hay Clarke.—Your trees are 
covered with scale. The only thing you can do is to well 
syringe them with Abol, which you will find advertised in 
our pages ——J. B —See article in our issue of April 20, 
p. 97.——Constant Readir, Hounslow.—See reply to your 
query in our issue of April 20, p. 97,——G. M. C.rver.— 
The teven varieties of Chrysanthemums described in your 
letter are unknown to us. Some of them are somewhat 
similar in name to catalogued sorts, but it is quite impos- 


(Ajax).—Your lawn which is 
38 is probably a product of seeds| Planting border (Herplexed).—You have waited 
i proper lawn Grasses obtained | rather late in the day, and in your desire for a display this 
can be no greater mistake than | Year especially. But if you plant at once, and obtain 
vlawn. But we do not see what | 00d strong clumps, you may yet secure some show of 
the lawn beyond keeping | bloom. The better things would be Sunflowers in variety, 
veek, as in time constant | Such as Helianthus multiflorus vars. in plenty, and the 
check coarseness and to induce | forms of H. rigidus, which are 3 feet to 4 feet high. Then 
Some very Twitch may, | Anemone japonica alba and elegans, Helenium autumnale, 
> out, and the und as well a3 | Which are of the same height, with such Asters as acris, 
ion lightly forked over. Have | Amellus in variety, Stenactis speciosa, Rudbeckia New. 
wn over, then sown with proper | Mani, Gaillardias in variety, these averaging 23 feet high, 
Id be well raked and roiled in, and if} Coreopsis grandiflora, GC. lanceolata, very beautiful. 
Will soon grow and give you nice | Single and double Pyrethrums are of the finest, but would 
: ¥ hardly flower well this year from the late planting. Many 
other things could be named to which alike remark will 
SPN TT yy | 2PPly, and we therefore think it will be best to plant a 
run each OUler “vers temporary border now, and in the early autumn plant 
xperior show bloom, | qagniajo ; : i ogee seeded 
nis OWb Aree iP definitely arranged border, to include some bulbous things 






















and La France 














































































































vould LG : I c sible for us to know which varieties they are supposed to 
j elibomired: 'dward Mawley, one of the | 28 Lilies and the like. There is yet time to plant early- | represent.——Henzy Budge.—A very common occurrence, 
' ies of the 7 Rose Sdciety, gave. in flowering Chrysanthemums, Dahlias of all sections, Asters, | due to the vagaries of our climate causing the plants to 
ve r 1897, an interesting | Stocks, Carnations, Gladiolus, Galtonia candicans, and grow when they really ought to be resting.. —A. M. Cock. 
1 Recess Runes others that would make a fine display, and an assortment | —Soil but no specimen of grub received.—Gardener.— 
Forks th-the of Delphiniums would become established for next year. | Apply: to the Secretary, Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
This Fedord Clumps of Sweet Peas in variety, together with the other | Institution, Victoria-street, S W. ; or the Secretary, 
very possible things named, would all assist in a flowering display for | United Horticultural and Benefit Provident Society, 9, 
ad since 1895. | #2¢ months named by you. Martindale-road, Balham, London, 8.W.—C. 8. B.—No, 
has beaten its crimson rival Palm failing (W. R. W.).—It is impossible to | it is impossible so to press flowers that they will retain their 
j dmit that La France hag} ®88ign a reason for your Palm (Latania borbonica) dying, | natural colour.— Quietude.—We think not, but crema- 
ome of the y exhibitions | bub it has undoubtedly experienced some very great | tion would get over the difficulty.——Rodenthoyan.— 
hat We adhere to our | Check. When Palms are grown in nurseries for sale they | Quite impossible to advise unless we know exactly to what 
better show bloom of | @re often kept in hothouses, the atmosphere of which is | Plant you refer. As to laying out your new piece of 
heavily surcharged with moisture, and at the same time | garden, you had better consult someone who is able to 
(Pid, terse Th they are shaded from nearly all sunshine. This is done in | see the ground and advise you on the spot. 
ou ales rt ick thei © | order to make them grow as quickly as possible, but the 
5 4 anipasdible bh alge: drawback is that they often suffer greatly when removed || Names of plants.—E. L.—1, Saxifraga sancta ; 2, 
ah enatiGt fear rial Ee to a cooler structure or into a dwelling-house. Your |g. Malyi, but to be quite sure should like to see better 
{ ngs heldries ae the apie repotting would do more harm than good, as Palms when specimens.——A. D.—Quite impessible to do anything 
ia Gatived oF South iieae once established resent very much being disturbed at the | with such scraps.——H. C.—1 and 2, Forms of Dendro- 
bl thers aktan ; wit trod roots, and they will stand for two or three years without | bium Wardianum, 2 being very poor; 3, Adiantum 
hs protection F a creen. | T°Potting. Quite large plants may be grown and kept in Legrandi; 4, Adiantum formosum.——Mrs. Johnston. 
ohn tint the a fhe 5 fs good health in comparatively small pots. Generally —Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa Lucilie) ——Mrs. 
| Winter when mieiane ee area speaking, Palms need a soil composed of two parts loam to | Jose.—1, Specimen very shrivelled—probably a Lygodium ; 
“4 fee iisbelates i? ge hess c é one of leaf-mould and a little sand, a fairly close rather 2, Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesooi; 3, Begonia agcot- 
ce A ee Sekaconiet o ate ;| than a draughty structure, frequent syringing, and ensis. —— W. R. Howell. —Narciss Paper-white. —— 
cha beiien a a Hipvedsiciy shading from all direct sunshine. -No hard-and-fast line F. W. M.—1, Forsythia suspensa ; 2, Daphne Mezereum ; 
Z| ¢ “The nae aunty c can be laid down when your Palm should be watered, as 3, Oxalis sp. : 4, Fuchsia procumbens ——A. M 7'.—1, The 
inatiog<bt' ead en aR that is influenced by weather, position, and other particu- Spurge Laurel (Daphne Laureola) ; 2, Ornithogalum py ra- 
orne together disposed fi lars. It may, however, need water about once a week in | midale.— J. P. Totnes.—Colletia cruciata.——7’. D. Lys. 
after the manner of.a Rai hofi the winter, twice a week now, and perhaps in the height —1, Libonia floribunda ; 2, Alonsoa incisifolia.— —J. H. L. 
or Red-hot iGteig po ilagl ye rolled ae ® | of the summer every day will not be toomuch. The con- | and Constant Reader.—We cannot undertake to name 
SWEnICe Obit iotontly ae ted ‘he ava me! dition of the soil must be your guide in this respect, for florist’s flowers. , 
Sh oP oe i ee ‘eat Senet ap his enough water should be given to keep the soil fairly moist, N f fruit.—A. Z.—Apple Crimson Queening 
flower. ; ptt oe ST Abely’ | bab nob at all in a soddened state. The leaves may be ame Of frult,—aA. Z.—App i 
eS a : me. washed with soapy water, ) 
hater Ae gy td betsy Belo # ‘acing south! Growing Cupid Sweet Pea in pots 16 
pian irs Ree ied Seg fee De beautiful | (4. R. H. S. ).—You are by no means the only person who 
phe pte anes rer gphcrs sree afforded a good border | hag partially or wholly failed with Cupid Sweet Pea in 
she a pee ieee a LoD ast rs peel het Pres pots. Quite recently a nurseryman who makes a speciality 
pee im. be ‘oe aur ae peRsOUs! 2€ | of Sweet Peas admitted that Cupid Sweet Pea was a 
plantvo elas SEEN, Cotise a NSERELEE ce failure, and if with an extensive cultural knowledge such Foret our aren in oe Paget grils 
} season, but ‘ned out of ‘their aa ae cnr as possessed in this instance this can be admitted, it is | OF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
} care be t Hs hell otearitt an small wonder if amateur growers fail likewise. We should | for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
: jatiecRs rough’ belore sétiiae in i Say o-Inch pots were too small to carry on a successful | long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled breech- 
Saget a: Salas Gliades bay tinge growth and flower. They may, however, be sown in these | loaders, from 39s. Air Guna, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 





or smaller ones, and transferred to larger sizes when 
advanced in growth. The fact of the buds withering and 
dropping when half grown points to an absence of root 
vigour and root support, and there is nothing that so well 
ee assists growth as new soil. You do not say what kind of 
se gee rs hs euier ibe o teas ta stimulant was given, and it would be quite impossible for 
Ramaghtaees Lee ‘ld ala Slant tosh veins oh n€ | us to be able to judge of the correctness of your treatment 
itay RObsEAI ASE ae nia They would certeicie n, | by,letter description only. Artificial manures are a good 
ng hoses upon the easb wa they would certainly be | iq in the growth of most plants, but they need to be used 


12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price Liet.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Rath-street, Birmingham. 


FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS. 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4in., 50 3-in., packed in crata 
(returnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1901 New Illustrated 
Catalogue Flower Pots, Saucers, Seed-pans, Rhubarp and 
Seakale Pots, Vases, &., &c., post free.—T. PRATT, Pottery, 
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Dijon, cream; Réve d’Or, 
riere, white; Reine Marie 

WwW. A Richardson, orange ; 
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Dudley 

more « tory thar "vy or Vireini: anNeYy -« y * : . . ™~ \ 
ab ark stats pd rh Se Cr Sper mibhough with judgment—an excess might easily ‘spoil the chances ECOND - HAND HERRING FISHING 
we should kd¢ine fo ner untidy. The Roses | 4 success, and with Sweet Peas this would particularly S 

ve should : se for this t wall would be: Aglaia 


NETS (all mended), euitable for protecting fruit-treeg, 
&c. Prices on application.—MATTHEW, 22, Shore-street, 
Anstruther, Fife. 


or Yellow 
pink; anc 





apply. Try new Soil and Jarger pots, and give plenty of 
air, and avoid stimulants until the roots have possession 





Felicité-Perpet 
rth Rambler, crim: 





1e€, white; Flora, 
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are eee 3 of the new soil, and never allow them to become dr 5 We TIPITTIn ie ont hme 1 A ie a 5 oe : \ 
4 U tilising a greenhouse (Novice, Bournville).— do not consider the Cupid Sweet Pea worth the beonble eke ees Sh nea Reside Sep 
| you have space at disposal you could plant out in good | it gives to grow: better by far grow the taller kinds, | 7,. itn OPER E Pio ean Ween ae 
“round a batch of Chrysanthemums that could be lifted in | and pinch them to induce dwarfness if grown in pots. Aes Sida rae - - See — 
September and pla in the house in the Tomato soil : (FARDENER (Head Working). — Age 36; 
and flower. Such kinds as Gloria Mundi, Source d@’Or, and FRUIT, ‘I 





married, two of a family; life experience in all branches 
of gardening in good establishmests; rix years head in last, 
place ; can be well recommended by last and previous em- 
ployers.—A. FRASER, c/o Mrs. Fagg, 9, Genotin-terrace, 
Enfield Town. Middlesex. 


GARDEN NELTING, small mesh keep 
out the smallest birds. oiled and dressed; will 
not rot if left out in all weathers. 105 yds. by 1 yd. wide, Se; 
by 2 yds. wide, 6s. ; 105 by 3 yds. wide, 93., and so on to any 
width, carriage paid on all orders over 5s. As supplied to the 
Royal Gardens. Commoner netting, 50 square yards for 1s. 
I do not require Payment until you have 
received and approved of the Nettine._From 
H. J. GASSON, Garden Netting Works, Rye. 
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88 popular shades of colour, and, Destroying American-blight (H.).—The best 
for lifting, for which all Obrysanthe. | Plan is to take a jar of paraftin, and, with a brush, rub it 
tnums are not. Or if you can get manure—i.é., fresh | to the crannies where the pests are clustered under the 
horse-manure—cheaply you could goin for Mushrooms as Snowy waterproof covering. The fluff disappears before 
a winter crop by darkening the house with mats or the | the paraffin brush like magic. The paraffin must not be 
like. Or, as you do not ppear to desire much heat, you | 2!lowed to touch the leaves of the Apple-trees. 

ae Se cate ya little heat and cost generally. On| Growing Water Melons (H. G. Ayres).—The 
certloceete io fee ea aeae ene house §0.as to male it | treatment required for the Water Melon does not differ 
yaa eee Soe you could grow Tulips, Lily of the | materially from that generally accorded to the varieties in 
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a Narcissus. These crops} common cultivation in gardens. It revels in strong heat 

iderable © } DUiVS, and so i vi isli i i 

chy a Sp eae eg a bs, ind some of them during the growing season, but dislikes anything like 
are-q wees WENOUD Sood hotfom-heat As] undue confinement, arid must have a large supply of good 
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Cineranas .. 130 | Fruit-trees, treatment of 
Conservatory 137 old.. se Se 126 
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PACKING RIPE STRAWBERRIES. 


Ir is quite possible to spoil perfectly grown and 
ripened fruit by faulty packing. Onno account 
ought a scented box of any kind to be used for 
either storing or pscking Strawberries in, no 


matter how short the distance to be traversed 
may be. Only quite shallow boxes, or those 


that will only hold a single layer of fruit with 
soft packing material above and below it, should 
ever be tried, any attempt to pack a double 
layer of Strawberries being almost certain to 
end disastrously. It is also possible to be too 
economical in the matter of the weight of boxes, 
and amateur packers are especially warned 
against the use of their favourite cardboard or 
other flimsy boxes. The boxes ought to com- 
bine lightness with strength, more particularly 
if the parcels post is the medium of carriage. 
Anything that is easily crushed or rendered 
soluble, owing to being soaked with Strawberry 
juice, is altogether unsuitable for sending the 
fruitin. Trays with separate divisions for each 
fruit, the former fitting into other strong tin 
boxes one above another in some cages, are 
about the worst form of strong receptacles 
that can be devised, the many divisions hinder- 
ing rather than favouring good packing and 
travelling. All things considered, nothing 
answers better for the majority of gardeners 
and amateurs than the very light, clean, well- 
made chocolate and other confectionery boxes 
that can be bought very cheaply from most 
grocers and confectioners. A pound of Straw- 
berries, that is to say a fair-sized but not 
heaped up dish of fruit, can be well packed in 
2 box 11 inches long, 8 inches wide, and 
2} inches deep, and there is nothing to prevent 
two or three such boxes being tied together and 
sent either by post or rail. Line the bottom 
and sides of these or any other shallow box 
with either a thick piece of cotton wool, very 
clean Moss, or the softest of wood-shavings, 
cover this with tissue paper, enclose each fruit 
in either a young Kidney Bean leaf, a young 
leaf from a Lime-tree, or a young Straw berry- 
leaf softened by exposure to sunshine or dry 
heat, and then pack the fruit flatly, closely, 
and neatly together. Place a layer or two of 
the same leaves, or, if available, fresh Vine 
leaves, in either case soft side downwards over 
the fruit, and on this more tissue paper, finish- 
ing off with a sufficient thickness of the packing 
material used to press down rather tightly when 
the lid is used. Where so many err is in their 
tenderness for the fruit they are packing, but 
they ought to bear in mind that unless all are 
so firmly fixed in their places as to admit of the 
box being rather roughly shaken without dis- 
turbing the contents, they must inevitably 
become loosened and crushed in transit. The 
lid must close down tightly on the packing 
material. Isis unwise to nail boxes down too 
closely, this stupid practice evidently being on 
the increase, owing, doubtless, to the ease with 
which the small wire nails can be driven in. 
When the time comes for opening these too 
securely fastened boxes the lids have to be 
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SMALL GARDEN FRUITS. 
Iv is invariably useless to recommend to those 
who can at the most grow more than half-a- 
dozen Apple-trees, some three or four Pears, as 
many Plums, a couple of Cherries, and some 
bush fruits, a wide selection 
troubled rather than helped. 
moderate growing v 


Passion - flower Con- 
stance Ellict 
Peaches and Nectarines 
Peach-tree shedding its 
leaves, young S 
Peas, Sweet 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The Fnalish Plower Garden.” 
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wrenched all to pieces, and not unfrequently the 
contents aro also damaged, 
each end of the lid is ample, 


One small nail at 
good string doing 


, as they are 
In small gardens 
arieties are essential, and it 


is of no use with such moderate productive 
capacity to expect that very long seasons can 


be provided for. 


In the case of Apples it 


would be difficult to find better cooking varie- 


ties than 


Manx Codlin, 


Stirling 


Castle, 


Bismarck, and Lane’s Prince Albert, and of 
eating Apples either Worcester Pearmain or 


King of the Pippins, and Cox’s Orange Pi 
Bon Chrétien, 


ot Pears, 


Williams’ 


ppin ; 
Louise 


Bonne, and Alexandre Lambre; of Plums, 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, Victoria, and Crittenden 
Damson ; of Cherries, May Duke and Morello; 


of Gooseberries, Keepsake, 
Whitesmith, 
Raby Castle Red and Lee’s Prolific Black 
Currants, and Superlative Raspberry. 
be said that this selection w 


dustry, 


of the kingdom. 


majority of cases. 


Whinham’s 


In- 


and Lancashire Lad, 


Nothing can be better than that. 


Many cottagers or persons who have small 
gardens may raise stocks for themselves in that 
way, and do in time their own budding and 
gratting, but, of course, they get quickest 
served if they obtain trees some two or three 
years from the bud from a nursery. 
where home-budding is done the varieties to be 


It may 
ill not suit all parts 
That may be so, but it is one 
that would be bound to do well in the great 
Whether varieties do weli 
or ill is too often more dependent on preparation 
of soil, proper drainage, good planting, and 
general after culture than on climate. 
trees of bush form and cf moderate growth, itis 
best to have them so far as is practicable on 
dwarfing stocks, but even when on free stocks 
a good deal may be done towards che 
coarse root action and wood growth by lifting 
the trees after a few years, pruning the 
roots, then replanting more shallow than was the 
case before, as rarely do roots become so woody 
as they were prior to this treatment, 
success attends the treatment of free stocks 
raised from Apple and Pear pips by Mr. W. 
Crump, at Madresfield Court, where, 

thousands of such stocks yearly in that w 
rule is, when lifting from tl} 
two years’ growth, and planting out into rows 
wide apart, to retain the vertical tap root, 
which is always formed, rather than cutting it 
away ; but, in the process of planting, 
it severely forward, so that the greater 
of it lies in the ground in a horizontal wa 
result is, that from out of this bent 
emanate numerous fibrous roots that run in a 
shallow way in the soil, and, after the stocks 
have been budded or grafted, and are ready for 
sending out from the nursery to tenants on the 
estate, they have such flat root bases that when 
lifted they will stand erect on their roots. 


To have 


cking 


Singular 


raising 
ay, the 
1e seed-beds after 


bending 
portion 
y. The 
tap reot 


Even 
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worked must be obtainab'e, and, if they be in 
Own possession in the form of trees, then the 
working is much facilitated. With respect to 
bushes, these are readily raised by the aid of 
cuttings, and, as more of these can be grown in 
a garden than can large trees, and as, farther, 
they often need renovating or replacing by 
young ones, it is good policy if bushes be pur- 
chased in the first place to obtain varieties to 
put in some good cuttings now and then to raire 
more bushes. A. D. 








STONELESS BERRIES IN GRAPES, 


THAT some varieties of Grapes are more prere 
to this evil than others is well known, and 
unless means are taken to artificially secure 
their fertilisation the result is a plethora of 
small or stoneless berries, when, of course, the 
bunches are useless. The good or careful culti- 
vator, knowing this, takes care to lessen the 
evil as much as possible. Local conditions have 
much to answer for for this want of fecundity. 
I have had experiences in this matter which 
have puzzled me not a little, and this with 
Black Alicante. I daresay some people would 
think it absurd to mention such a thing as there 
being a difficulty in setting Black Alicante, but 
I have as much trouble with this variety as ever 
Ihave had with Alnwick Seedling or Kempsey 
Alicante. With Lady Downe’s in the same 
house, I also resort to artificial fertilisation, but 
with Mrs. Pince, a variety which in some cases 
fails to set freely, I take good care that the 
temperature does not fail too low during the 
night or early morning, or so as to cause a con- 
densation of moisture on the stigma. Ido not 
refer to the glutinous exudation which proceeds 
from such varieties as Alnwick Seedling, 
Kempsey Alicante, Royal Vineyard, and a few 
other varieties I could name, but the natura! 
condensation of moisture. I once saw a bad set 
of Foster’s Seedling, simply through allowing 
the temperature to fall too low. At that time, 
too, the weather was dull and wet, so there was 
no possibility of counteracting influences during 
the day from bright sun. Syringing the bunches 
whilst in flower on fine days has a far different 
effect, as at this time the stigmas are dry, and 
the water applied through a syringe so as to 
cause a gentle shower over the bunches conveys 
the pollen direct and so assists fertilisation. 

Local conditions, such as a want of preponder- 
ance of lime in the soil, are also against proper 
fertilisation, but there are other causes at work, 
and which often puzzle the grower. Iam very 
much of the opinion that the roots working in 
too cold a medium have much to answer for, 
but, of course, only in isolated instances. This 
occurred once with me, through the roots of 
one of our Alicante Vines escaping through an 
aperture into the cold sub-soil. Directly the 
shades of evening came on moisture would 
commence to settle on the outer edges of the 
leaves (although a safe amount of heat was in 
the pipes), and whilst in bloom also cn the 
stigmas. J am under theimpression that a light 
soil favours fertilisation—that is, in the case of 
those varieties which are generally known to set 
well without extraneous aid ; but even in these 
cases see that the temperature does not fall too 
low, 
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Those varieties which are known to have this 
exudation of glutinous matter must be assisted 
if fertilisation is to be perfect. I have had 
good results by drawing a soft hand over the 
bunches, and if other varieties are in bloom at 
the same time, first draw the hand over these 
s0 as to gather pollen. A camel’s-hair brush 
is also useful, Iuse. an ordinary grainer’s 
brush, this being about 2 inches in width. With 
Alnwick Seedling and Kempsey Alicante, first 
draw the hand over the bunches to remove 
the giutinous matter, afterwards either draw- 
ing the hand or brush previously charged with 
pollen over the bunch. By treating Alnwick 
Seedling in this manner the berries have set 
splendidly. It is impossible to get large berries 
without the full complement of stones. A 





SYRINGING IN VINERIKS, 


Goop Grapes have been grown with syringing the 
rods, and when this has not been done. No hard 
and fast line can be laid down, the position of 
the house, condition of the weather, and so 
forth being the best guide how to proceed. I 
do not think it can be claimed that syringing up 
to the time the buds burst, or until the shoots 
have grown 2 inches in length, can possibly 
affect the general health of the Vines, this 
depending entirely upon other phases of culture. 
To a certain degree the free bursting of the buds 
depends upon the general health of the Vines. 
Although,I practice syringing the rods until the 
buds burst, yet I know the Vines would break 
just as well without it. In another garden that 
I am well acquainted with there is the greatest 
difficulty imaginable in getting the buds of the 
early Vines to break kindly, and yet syringing 
is practised freely and also the evaporating 
troughs kept filled. Yet good Grapes are 
produced. .My impression is that the grower 
should use discrimination. I like tosyringe the 
rods until the buds burst, and the base of the 
stems and which are near the hot-water pipes I 
syringe every afternoon. To syringe. indis- 
criminately after the buds burst would obviously 
result in failure. Oa the other hand, I like 
to put a syringeful of clean soft water 
on a fine afternoon into any part of the 
lower laterals which may be out of the way of 
the bunches, and especially into corners. To 
treat a vinery as if it were a fine-foliaged plant 
stove as regards syringing and damping down 
is sheer nonsense.- A practice which I have 
carried out successfully is to give the foliage, 
after the Grapes are thinned and before they 
commence to colour, a thorough washing ; this 
only if there is a suspicion-of spider or the 
leaves have blacks on them. There is not the 
least fear of disfiguring the bloom. Some 
people are frightened about a little water going 
over the foliage, because either they do not 
believe in the practice or think the bloom would 
get disfigured, but yet they allow. the foliage to 
be devoured by spider, 

Evaporating troughs as a means of applying 
moisture to the atmosphere 1 have now given 
up for some years, as being a very unnatural 
mode. My impression is that these are the 
main cause of warts on the under sides of the 
leaves. Although these warts cannot be termed 
a disease, yet they check the proper functions 
of the leaves, Of course, they may be present 
even where evaporating troughs are not used, 
and this through keeping the structure too 
close and warm, but nevertheless they aggra- 
vate the evil, and do not add to the health of 
the Vines. GROWER. 


NOTHS AND RHPLIRS. 
Newly-grafted trees.—Should the weather be 
hot and dry, any trees that were newly grafted and on 
which clay was used should be examined. If there are 
any signs of it cracking, moisten either with a watering- 
can or tie some Moss over, which may be kept damp by 
occasionally sprinkling it, for if the air be allowed to pene- 
trate before a perfect union is formed in all probability 
the scion will die. 

Unsatisfactory Vines (R. S.).—The 
reason of the Vines not breaking regularly may 
arise from two or more causes. Tar or paraffin- 
oil used as a winter dressing, if applied in 
excess, would kill the buds. If the Vines are 
young, and you did not tie them down in a 
horizontal position before they started into 
growth, that would be sufficient to account for 
some of the buds not starting. Seeing that the 
roots for the most part are inside the house, do 
they get all the moisture they require? A dry 
border will weaken their growth, 
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Planting out Strawberries.—Plants | phere as dry as possible, 
that were forced may now be planted out, taking | the morning. 
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watering the plants in 
In the sultry weather that some- 


care that the ball of earth is thoroughly soaked |times prevails in August, when the berries are 


before being turned out of the pot. When plant- 


swelling, keep air on night and day, In spite of 


ing, make the soil as firm as possible and leave it | all precautions, mildew will sometimes appear, 
a little hollow round the plants in case dry | but if the affected parts are lightly dusted with 
weather should set in, when it will be necessary | sulphur at once no harm will be done. 


to resort to watering. All runners should ba 
kept pinched back as théy appear. Young 
plants that have had spare lights put over 
them must have careful attention, otherwise 
they will suffer from mildew. 


Treatment of old fruit-trees (8. G. ). 
—When old fruit-trees have not been pruned, 
and still continue to make good growth 


ground, with no prospect of improving. If 
they do not bear this year you had better grub 
them up and plant some young ones in another 
part of the garden, or else provide some fresh 
soil if you. plant on the same ground. We do 
not like to destroy fruit-trees of moderate age 
without making an effort to restore them to 
fruitfulness, but from the information you send 
it appears yours are too old to renovate with 
any prospect of success. 

Apricots.—The trees are now growing 
vigorously, and will therefore need attention. 
Where the walls are not well furnished, one or 
two young growths from each of the leading 
shoots that were laid in when nailing should be 
selected to fill the vacant spaces. In doing this 
it will be necessary for the grower to have some 


idea of the position they will be required to | ¢} 


occupy when they are long enough to he naile 
in, so that they may be evenly distributed and 
the same amount of space afforded to each. The 
others should have their points taken out to 
form spurs. Trees on east walls not being so 
forward, should still have the covering left on 
in case we may be visited with a sharp frost, 
Should any insect pests show themselves, these 
ought to be at once removed. 

Black Hamburgh Grape-vine (F. G.). 
Forcing the top of a Vine in a high tempera- 
ture, when the stem and roots are exposed to 
all weathers outside, is a highly injurious and 
reprehensible practice at any time. Forced 


Vines should be planted in inside borders, or | 


these, if outside, should at any rate be covered 
with a good depth of tree-leaves and the stems 
well protected with haybands or the like; but 
the latter plan is not without its disadvantages. 
The growth is never so healthy or the results go 


a 
4, 1b 18! branches are 
very clear that they are only encumbering the | 4 low one, 





Protecting exposed Vine-stems.— 
The note at page 98 brought to my mind an 
illustration of the ill effects of not protecting 
the stems before the Vines are started. I have 
a Black Hamburgh Vine some thirty years old. 
The roots are in an open border and not 
restricted. This Vine does grandly. The 


From the ground to where the Vine 
enters through the corner ofa pane of glass 
into the house is not more than a foot. I 
generally start this Vine early in January. 
Some three years ago by an oversight it was 
forgotten to protect this portion of exposed 
stem, and at the end of February we had some 
very cold, frosty. weather. At this time the 
young shoots had pushed. 8 inches or 9 inches. 
The colour was pale, and when the sun came 
out these shoots flagged, and I began to think 
the Vine was going todie. As I was passing 
one day (after-much. thought as to the cause) 
I observed the exposed stem, and I at once had 
a good covering of hay put over it. The next 
day the flagging was less, and in about.three 
weeks the leafage had assumed its usual colour. 
This proves what is said at page 98—namely, 
nat allis right while the sap is thick and at 
rest, but not so when on the move and thin.— 
C20; 


Dressings for Vine border (@.).—Night 
soil that has been laid up long enough to get 
mellow, and then mixed with old rotten turf, 
forms a good top-dressing for a Vine border. 
The roots work into it at once, and the fruit and 
foliage soon respond to its influence. Some of 
the artificial manures, mixed with turfy loam, 
are also good. 





The best dressing for a Vine border, 
where it is desired to encourage the roots near 
the surface, is equal parts of turfy loam and 
rotten farm-yard or old hot-bed manure. When 
manure is used alone for successive. years the 
surface gets too light, and very frequently sour 
at the same time. Manure does very well for a 
year or two, and the Vines appear to like it, 
but if they are expected to go on in a satis- 


good as when the roots begin to move before | factory condition they ne something more 
the branches, and to ensure this they must have | !asting than manure. A dressing of the materials 


warmth, 


Peaches and Nectarines.—Young trees 
that are growing strongly may have some of 
their growth removed. Disbudding is one of 
those operations that requires considerable 
practice to do well, as on this to a great extent 
depend the shape and health of the tree. When 
the young growths are overcrowded they are 
apt to become weak ; there is also much more 
shelter for insect and other pests. Rub off 
those young growths that have a tendency to 
grow away from the wall, unless there isa fruit, 
in which case they ought to be pinched to two 
or three leaves, a3 these will act as nurses in 
drawing up the sap. Trees should be frequently 
looked over, removing a few growths each time. 
Take care that the leading ones are in no way 
injured, or the shape of the tree will be affected 
thereby. 

Grapes in a fernery (W. P. G.).— 
We have frequently grown Ferns and Grapes in 
the same house without the Grapes getting 
spoilt with mildew. Butthe Ferns must be such 
as will bear a free admission of air in summer 
and autumn. What are commonly termed 
greenhouse or cool-house Ferns are only suitable, 
and these can be successfully grown in an atmos- 
phere congenial to Grapes. There is no doubt 
that your house has been kept too close. 
Mildew frequently comes in periods of damp, 
sunless weather. Atsuch timesa circulation of 
air should be maintained, leaving a chink of air 
onat night. If Ferns that must have a close, 
warm atmosphere are grown, the Vines cannot 
have a fair chance, and it is better to get a crop 
of Grapes if at the sacrifice of some quality in 
the plants. On fine days put air on before the 
sun reaches the glass, and. increase the amount 
as the temperature rises. In hot weather it 


will do good to damp the floor down towards 
evening, but in dull weather keep the atmos- 





recommended once in two years will be often 
enough. Ii you wish to ascertain correctly how 
the Vines appreciate a layer of turfy stuff on 
the border you have only to lay down a few 
turves about 1 inch thick, Grass-side down- 
wards, and a layer of manure on the turves, Ii 
you do this at once, and examine the turves 
six months afterwards, you will find more roots 
in them than where there is manure only. 
You may sprinkle some crushed bones on the 
surface with advantage before you apply the 
dressing. 


The best surface-dressing is stable- 
manure, partly decayed, and in a rather dry 
condition when laid on ; but many people make 
a serious mistake in leaving a coating of manure 
constantly over the surface. This may in some 
cases—say, when the soil is heavyy—do harm by 
preventing it from drying sufficiently. Remova 
the dressing when the fruit is ripe, and at the 
same time lightly fork the border over so that 
the surface is well exposed to the heat of the 
sun, and also to the beneficial influence of warm 
showers. If tree-leaves can be mixed in equal 
portions with the manure, they seem to be quits 
as valuable as a surface-dressing as the manure 
by itself. It may be observed that the roots of 
all kinds of trees, etc., havea tendency to run 
into heaps of leaf-mould. 








Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. C. M. Mayor, Paignton, Devon, for Incar- 
villea Delavayi. 2, Mr. W. Hitchman, Moor 
Hall, Stourport, for Malmaison Carnations, 











trained across the house, which is. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


FERNS. 


HARDY FERNERIES. 





A coLuncrion of hardy Ferns forms an im- | 
| roots. 


portant addition to a villa residence, and, when 
tastefully arranged, the plants may be made to 
assume as natural an appearance asin a wild 
state. It is very difficult to lay down rules for 
the construction of a fernery, so much depend- 
ing on the position it is to occupy and the space 
at command, A shady, secluded: nook—not 
one that can be seen from the windows of the 
house or from the flower garden—should he 
selected. It should also be sheltered from 
rough, boisterous winds. Moisture, too, is 
essential. Anything like straight lines in the 
arrangement should be avoided, If the space 
to be occupied be long rather than wide, it 
should be broken up here and there into 
miniature dells and recesses. The plants 
should in all cases be allowed sufficient space 
to develop, and if the fernery could be 
traversed by a narrow path so 
that the plants can be examined 
it will be all the better. If any 
stones are employed they should 
be placed in as natural a man- 
ner as possible, and yet possess 
a certain amount of artistic 
arrangement. 

Som.—Anyone who has ever 
searched for Ferns in their native 
haunts must have noticed that 
they do best in a light, sandy 
soil, and this must form the bulk 
of the staple in which the Ferns 
are to grow. Cocoa-nut-fibre 
mixed with loam I have found 
answer admirably, the fibre re- 
taining the moisture without be- 
coming sodden. [Jor delicate 
sorts, a mixture of peat, leaf- 
mould, and loam, with a dash of 
silver-sand, may be made up; 
but hardy Ferns will do quite 
well in good loam. _ 

ARRANGEMENT.—In arranging 
the plants do not. separate the 
evergreen from the deciduous 
kinds, but so dispose them that 
when the fronds of the latter die 
down in the beginning of winter 
there would still remain some 
plants to interest the grower. 
Plant, therefore, in plenty, such 
as Blechnums, Scolopendriums, 
Polystichumg, and Polypodiums. 
In planting, take care to keep 
the crowns well above the soil ; 
but they should be made firm. 
Dwarf-growing Ferns with fine 
fronds should -have the most 
sheltered. nooks; andif any water 








dry than wet from November until the end of 
March. Last year, about this time, I was 
shown a plant of Maiden-hair Fern that had 
been thrown, with other rubbish, into a corner 
in a back yard, the owner thinking at the time 
it was dead, Several weeks after it was found 
amongst the refuse making fresh fronds and 
It was taken up, repotted at once, and 
placed in a room-window. By the autumn it 
had made quite a respectable growth, and it is 
still alive. We donot want any better evidence 
than this: that if this Fern is not exposed to 
actual frost, a low temperature will do the 
plants no harm. It is the dry, heated air of 
rooms in which there is a fire kept regularly, 
and too much water at the roots in the winter 
months, that. weaken, if they do not kill, the 
Maiden-hair Ferns. \ Another frequent source of 
failure is 


OvER-POTTING.—I frequently see small plants 
in pots that are too large by half. It is these 


examples that suffer the most from an excess of 


moisture at the roots. One feels a sort of pity 
for the poor plants when they are in this con- 
dition at this time of year, as we find them 











exists in the fernery do not forget 
to plant the Royal Fern. 

A small fernery, as in the illus- 
tration, may be constructed in 
any shady corner where fiowering plants will 
not succeed, and, if tastefully arranged, cannot 
fail to be a source of enjoyment to’ the culti- 
vator. Baw. T: 





TREATMENT OF MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS. 


THE frequent enquiries made in GARDENING 
respecting the treatment of Adiantums make it. 
desirable to refer to some of the principal points 
in their management at greater length than can 
be done in the short answers usually given. In 
the first place, I may remind those who are 
asking for information that when the plants 
have plenty of roots which have not been 
weakened by being kept too moist they will 
bear greater hardships than the amateur reader 
seems to suppose. In nurseries where ‘these 
Ferns are largely grown for sale I have seen 
hundreds of them stored away in small pots 
under stages during the winter and kept there 
without any attention. To a certain extent 
this gives the key to their management in 
winter, when they are not grown in heated 
structures above the temperature of an ordinary 
greenhouse. In other words, it shows very 
clearly that it is better to keep the roots rather 











Part of a hardy fernery, 


making a feeble effort to form fresh fronds ; but 
they are so weak that they wither away as soon 
as they have grown 2 inches ‘or’ 3. inches high. 
Plants in *that* condition will: do better in a 
temperature of about 55 degs. than in‘a greater 
heat ; at the same time, the sun must not reach 
them with much force, nor currents of cold air 
be allowed to pass over them ; a certain amount 
of light they must have, but that can be afforded 
them without exposing them to. the injurious 
influences to which I have alluded; Nearly all 
kinds of Ferns do better when’ they have a 
limited amount of root room than when they 
have more space. Those that have filled their 
pots full of roots may at once be put iato 
others one size larger, using equal parts of loam 
and peat as a compost. Those that have been 
over-potted had better be taken out-of their 
pots at once, and after carefully removing the 
old soil, be put back into smaller ones,’ In every 
case use some sand with the potting soil, and 
well drain the pots. With regard to the old 
fronds, they should be cut’ off when they get 
unsightly. Adiantums are greatly benefited 
during the summer, when the roots are active, 
by being given some 

LIQUID-MANURE, but it will do more harm 


belong to the genus ‘‘ Trombidium.” 
would send up some more of them wrapped in a 
small piece of paper, or put into a small bottle, 
I will gladly tell you what I can about them.— 
Ges. s. 


lice is by trapping them. 
pieces of board about where they are. 
these untouched for a day or two, then turn 
them over, and you will probably find a number 
of the pests underneath. 
replace the trap in the same position it was in 
before. 
not sunk in any way, for the woodlice must be 
able to creep underneath. 
they congregate at the foot of a wall or paling, 
pour some boiling water along the base of the 





than good if applied before active growth 
commences. For the class of cultivators for 
whose information I am writing, weak, clear 
guano-water is the best. Half an ounce of guano 
to one gallon of water, when dissolved, and given 
once a week from this time forward until the 
end of October, will keep. the plants steadily 
growing. Soot-water is also good for Ferns; 
1 1b. of soot placed in a véssel with two gallons 
of water, allowed to stand for ten days before 
using, and applied in a clean state, makes a 
capital manure for Ferns or any other window 
plants. J. 





Maiden-hair Fern in a rcom (S. ).—It 
is not so much the want of heat, though you 
may be sure that the plant came from a 
tolerably warm house, as the change from the 
moist atmosphere of a greenhouse to the dry 
one of the room has. caused the fronds to 
shrivel. The Hart’s-tongue is much more hardy 
and enduring. Keep the Maiden-hair mode- 
rately moist at the root, and damp it overhead 
frequently with a fine-rosed can, or a brush will 
do, using clean rain-water, and in time it will 
get over the change and grow again nicely. 


Ferns in bottles.—I am sending the en- 
closed, as I think it rather a curiosity, and I 
should like an explanation of it. Ten years or so 
ago a neighbour of mine put down this bottle, 
with two or three dozen others, as an edging in 
his garden, nearly burying the bottles neck 
downwards. The other day he found that nearly 
every bottle contained a Fern like the one I am 
sending. There are no Ferns grown in the 
garden, neither are Ferns very plentiful in the 
neighbourhood, though a few grow in parts of 
the wocds. The bottles were nearly buried, 
and those that have not big Ferns like the one 
I send have fibres and mature fronds.—(Mrs.) 
F. R. B. [The Fern spores must have been in 
the soil. —Ep. ] 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Insects on Apple-tree.—The Apple twigs enclosed 
are from a healthy row of Ecklinville, but every spring the 
flower-buds get damaged, as you will see, to the loss of 
nearly all the crop, Some seven or eight other varieties in 
the same orchard. always give a good crop. I have found 
a few caterpillars of the loop variety, but not enough todo 
Be Haein mischief. Can you suggest a remedy ?—A, H., 

€7vl, 

[I have carefully examined your Apple twigs, 
and find on them two different kinds of eggs; 
one is certainly the eggs of one of the mites, but 
there are not many of them. The eggs of the 
other are more numerous; but I cannot gay 
what they will produce. Iam, however, trying 
to rear them, and will let you know if I am 
successful, and can then advise you as to what 
is the best way of destroying the insect. I could 
not find any other signs of insect life on the 
twigs.—G. 8. S.J 

Insects in garden (Shobbrook).—The 
only things that 1 could find in the cartridge 
case that. you sentywere one or two pieces of 
withered leaves. I cut the case, or, rather, 
cases, open from top to bottom, but failed to 
find anything else. I cannot name such things 
as mites without seeing them or having some 
very clear description of them. I may, however, 


say that there are some brilliant red mites 


which have a velvety appearance, and are, 


perhaps, when full grown, about one-tenth of an 
inch in length, that are very common, and 


which are in no way injurious to plants. 


They 
If you 


Plague of woodlice.—One corner of my garden ig 


infested with woodlice. Would you kindly tell me through 
the columns of your valuable paper the best way to get 
rid of them ?—2 By 2. 


[One of the best. ways of getting rid of wood- 
Lay bricks, tiles, or 
Leave 
Collect them and then 
The traps should be placed firmly, but 


If you find that 
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wall, etc, They may be poisoned by boiling 
small pieces of Turnip in water in which some 
arsenic has been dissolved, and placing them in 
their haunts, or by using Steiner’s vermin paste 
one part, mixed with Barley-meal three parts. 
Small heaps of this mixture should be placed on 
pieces of slate or board where the woodlice can 
get at them. No ordinary insecticides for 
watering borders, etc., are of any use. Strips 
of brown paper, smeared over on one side with 
& mixture of treacle, sugar, and beer, folded 
over, the mixture inside, are said to make useful 
traps.—G. 8, 8. 


Ants in greenhouse.—Are these insectg injurious 
to plants and Vine in greenhouse? If 80, can you let me 
Enow how to get rid of them ?—G. B. 


[Where you can get at the nests of the ants 
the best and easiest way of killing the insects is 
to open the nests somewhat with a spade after 
the ants have retired for the night, and then 
flood it well with boiling water, which will 
immediately kill any insect that it comes into 
contact with. In a greenhouse, if the nest is 
made under the paving or in some other posi- 
tion that it is impossible to treat in this manner, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW, The growth of the Passion-Alower is the very 
Ei cscha personitication of anes 5 a spray or two 
ae sac mT : naturally arranged in a tall vase forms an 
PASSION-FLOWER CONSTANCE ELLIOT, artistic picture that is not easily excelled. 
OF the hundred and twenty or so species of the | Provided the Passion-flower is given a fair start 
genus Passiflora there is none so well adapted | at planting time by affording it a barrowful of 
tor covering house-walls or garlanding trellis and good soil, it will, when once established, shift 
pergola with a wealth of foliage, relieved by | for itself in after life, and continue to flourish 
large, starry flowers, as the common Passion- | even in the poorest of staples. When in vigor- 
flower (P. ccrulea) Although brought to this | ous health it spreads its roots far and wide, and 
country from Peru and Brazil, and, therefore, | often sends up suckers at many yards’ distance 
warranting the supposition that it would prove | from the parent stem. Propagation is easily 
tender in this climate, it has, since its introduc- effected by taking cuttings, about 6 inches long, 
tion over two hundred years ago, demonstrated | with a heel, from the plants in the spring, and 
its absolute hardiness, as have many other inserting these in pots of sandy soil. The cut- 
subjects, such as the Mexican Choisya ternata tings should be kept close until they have 
and the Indian Jasminum revolutum, whose rooted, when they may be exposed to the air 
native habitats fostered the belief that glass and eventually planted out as soon as sufficient 

protection was necessary for their successful growth has been made. S. W. F. 

cultivation. One of the chief charms of this 

Passion-flower is that it is practically evergreen, 
retaining its leaves through the winter, and only 
losing them as the young foliage takes the place 
of the old in the spring, when, for a short 
season, the plants present a somewhat bare 



























SWEET-SCENTED FLOWERS INDOORS. 


IN every garden, in every greenhouse, and 
in every house, too, provision, whenever pos- 










it may be useful to make a cup of clay with a 


sible, should be made for the growing of 
plantsthat shall afford sweetly-scented blossoms. 
More attention is undoubtedly given to the pro- 
duction of showy blossoms, and this, perhaps, 






appearance. Towards the end of spring, or at 
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should be so ; but indoors, particularly in green- 
houses attached to the house, blossoms fragrant, 
as well as fair, should find a place. Not many 
need be cultivated, as a few of any particular 
sort are generally sufficient, and it is quite 
possible to “‘ over-do” a house in the matter of 
scent. One has only to think of Hyacinths in 
this respect, and consider the ill-effects pro- 
duced by the, to some, overpowering smell 
of this spring flower. This, perhaps, is an 
exception, and one meets with people who 
seldom think of the value of a flower from the 
point of view of perfume. So long as it is 
showy, that is enough, Fragrance, however, is 
a good quality in any flower, and in this month, 
when readers are turning their attention to 
propagating and procuring plants for blooming 
during the summer season, a consideration of 
those plants that appeal to one’s sense of smell 
more particularly is here suggested. 

H&LIOTROPES are popular; few plants are 
so readily struck, grow more quickly, or make 
& room sweeter. From cuttings struck 
in March good sized plants, carrying nice 
heads of bloom, may be had by June. I like to 
grow them in 44-inch pots, a size that is per- 
missible for table and window decoration and 
that will easily fit into fancy pots and recep- 
tacles. Varieties ara somewhat numerous, but 
Bzauty of the Boudoir, a very dark purple, 
Mme. de Bussy, a deep blue with white centre, 
producing huge clusters of highly perfumed 
blossoms, and The Queen, a pale lavender, 
almost white, and also very fragrant, are good 
examples. Mention might be made of an old 
sort grown in many places, White Lady—a 
variety that blooms freely in winter in a warm- 
house. 
















































































Passion -fiowers 


hole at the bottom, and having placed it over 
tne entrance of nest, and worked the clay well 
oa to the surface of the floor, to then fill it with 
paraffin-oil or diluted carbolic acid. When the } fl 
contents of the cup have soaked into the nest 
fill it up again, Chloride of lime laid about 
near their nests is said to be very distasteful to 
them and to drive them away. The ants may 
be trapped with pieces of sponge soaked with 
treacle, bones which have still a small amount 
of meat on them, or saucers of treacle, or sugar 
and beer. The sponges and bones should have 
pieces of string tied to them so that they may 
be easily lifted and dipped into boiling water. 


20 


in order to get rid of the ants. ] 





5a~ As many o, the most interesting notes | 


e 


each week a copy of the latest edition oy either | 
‘STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLaNnts” or ‘Tux | 
ENGLISH FLOWER GarpEN” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week?s tssue, 
which wili be marked thus *,* 








the commencement of summer, the earliest 
blooms expand in ever-increasing numbers until 
the plants are covered with their great star 


for a comparatively short time, are produced in 
such profusion that the fading of the individual 
blooms passes unnoticed, 
Passion-flowers enter upon another season of 
beauty, the flowers being succeeded by egg- 
shaped fruits, which gradually assume a rich 
golden-orange tint and hang 
hundreds, like fairy lamps, amid thedark foliage, 
often retaining their beauty until Christmas or 
| later. 
Great perseverance is necessary with these traps | with the Passion-flower, 
in the south-west, the effect, of the numberless 
bright fruits thrown into high relief by their 
dark background has an indescribably charming 
and articles in ‘*GaRDENING” from the very | effect on dull November days. 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer | of the common Passion - flower, known as 
Constance Elliot, portrayed in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is a very valuable plant, and 
was a seediing raised by Messrs. Lucombe 
and Pince at Exeter. 


ing as its parent, and bears fruit in the same 
manner. 


Frenstas take their place in the foremost 
rank of sweetest of bulbous flowering plants, 
but they are not grown so much by the amateur 
gardener as one would expect to find them, 
considering that they may be had in perfection 
with almost similar treatment to other green- 
house bulbs, except for the difference in the 
time of planting ; and herein one may account 
for the poor blossoms one sometimes finds. The 
most suitable period for getting in bulbs of 
Freesias is not October but August, and earlier 
than this even, if they can be procured. It is 
always advisable to order or select bulbs from 
the first consignment, which generally arrives 
about the middle of July, as to wait until late 
in autumn one has to take the chance of the. 
smallest. Various are the methods employed as 
to planting. Some place a dozen bulbs in a 
6-inch pot, or from twenty to thirty in a pan, 
according to size, or they may be put into long 
boxes if wanted for forcing, much in the same 
way as crowns of Lily of the Valley are dealt 
with when wanted at the earliest possible date. 
Soil needs to be light sandy loam that will 
crumble in one’s hand, leaf-mould, and sharp 
silver-sand in pots, etc., well drained. Their 
first three months should be either in the open 
or in a frame where neither over-dryness nor 
excessive heat can affect them. Early in the 
autumn the first batch should be shifted to the 
greenhouse and gradually brought on as the 
are wanted, heat being introduced rather by 





in a vase, 


owers, which, although they last in perfection 


In the autumn these 
suspended in 
When house-fronts are entirely covered 


as they not seldom are 


The white form 


It is equally free-flower- 
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degrees than suddenly, if fiowers of the best 
quality are sought. ,The delicate. fragrance 
emitted by Freesias has been described.as some- 
what similar to the perfume sold as Opoponax. 

Tusrrosns have always been highly esteemed 
for their sweet smell, and being of the purest 
white are valued for. indoor decoration.. They 
are, however, comparatively little grown by the 
many, and perhaps the knowledge that they 
are only of service, one year has, prejudiced 
some from cultivating them. . The same com- 
post as that described tor the Freesia will answer 
for the Tuberoses,and they force, well. Pot 
the bulbs: African importation in October, and 
the American sorts, amongst which is the well- 
known Pearl, in December, and January. It 
would be an.incomplete house of sweet-smelling 
flowers if not representative of that family for 
which all have, more or less, some-liking, the 

Lity.—The yay auratum is well known: The 
Bermuda or Easter Lily, of an entirely different 
type, is none the less beautiful, and its chaste, 
pure blossoms are the admiration of all. , Later 
in the season, following the Bermuda, lanci- 
folium provides many blossoms for the house as 
well as for the borders out-of-doors, Roseum 
superbum and rubrum are whites, spotted 
with rose and crimson. Macranthum has large 
deep rose flowers. 

MicNnonetre and Musk have admirers, and 
one could not find. a sweeter pair that may be 
so quickly raised from seed. Mignonette is 
often not grown in pots nearly half so well as in 
the garden, and one cause is overcrowding from 
the start. Two or three plants at the most, in 
a Ginch pot, are quite sufficient ; more than 
this should not ba attempted. Ven... D: 





BEAUTY IN BULBS AND TUBERS. 


Ir is well known that we owe much of the 
charm of many of our greenhouse plants 
during summer to those of a bulbous and tuber- 
ou3 rooted character, things that, in winter 
days, in their dormant state, present little or no 
beauty, and apparently needing little care 
beyond an occasional inspection to prevent 
their becoming dried up or frost-bitten. On 
those who have not the means at hand to house 
some of the more tender subjects, from October 
to March, bulbs and tubers have more than an 
ordinary claim, especially if some temporary 
heating arrangements can be made for a few 
weeks in the spring of the year, just to give 
them a start. When one comes to reflect that 
pots of bulbs and tubers may be removed from 
a greenhouse after the flowering season in 
October, and can be stowed away, so to speak, 
in a room where extremes of temperature are not 
likely to affect them, and then, at this time, 
may be brought out, repotted if required, or, 
perhaps, merely a little fresh soil added, and 
sent on their mission another year, it is rather 
surprising that more use is not made of them. 
I do not suggest they should be employed in place 
of flowering and fine-foliaged plants we have 
perhaps been accustomed to grow, although a 
greater variety of subjects might with advan- 
taze be used oftener ; but to those who almost 
annually have to makesome additions to fill the 
vacancies occasioned by losses in winter these 
bulbous and tuberous-rooted subjects should 
have special attractions. What is the popular 
verdict in respect to one of them—viz., the 
TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIA? That it is one 
of the brightest, the’ most free blooming, and 
easiest thing to grow oné could possibly have in 
a house. Pots of tubers in a warm house are 
daily showing increased activity ; at first a tuft 
or two of pinkish growth, which broadens into 
fresh bright foliage as the days’advance. Most 
of the winter they have been kept in a cupboard 
just moist. One of the chief things about these 
Begonias is that they are not dependent upon a 
glasshouse. A sitting-room window where sun- 
shine prevails will suit them admirably. Very 
beautiful, too, are they in colour—rose, salmon, 
scarlet, yellow, orange, white, supplying a 
continuous show of blossoms during July, 
August, and September. Where facilitics do 
not exist to start the tubers in heat, a warm 
sitting-room will prove the next best place, 
Charming also are the delicate blossoms of 
ACHIMENES, and those who have onte grown 
them, either in pans or baskets in the warmest 
part of their greenhouses, will admit that they 
are less difficult to cultivate than at first 
imagined, rewarding them with blossoms rather 


out of the ordinary run of plants. _ Cultivated. 
in baskets—by.tar the best, way-—they.add much | 
beauty to a glasshouse in the height of summer. 
The starting of Achimenes.is the most difticuls | 
period to be apprehended, and they are best 
plunged in a hot-bed, or, failing this, the pans 
or baskets should be placed.in close proximity 
to the pipes, but, not so.as to dry them; 
moisture. must..be encouraged. .Soil should 
consist of good loam. finely. sifted, .leaf-mould, 
and..coarse silver-sand. -I'ar.more: beautiful.to 
some people are the Seat 

GLOXINIAS. »Who.shall say, that their. superb 
blossoms are. nob a most desirable acquisition ? 
And farther, although in past days the ‘ profes. 
sion’. placed restrictions upon .them, and. | 
jealously regarded them,, as they did their. | 
Hoyas and Allamandas, Caladiums, Kentias, and. | 
Crotons, and kept them where heat was abun- 
dant in the stove, we know. now-that, like 
previous subjects mentioned, it is in their early 
growth—the starting point—where heat is most 
wanted ; but afterwards the sunny greenhouse, 
where for several months their gorgeous blossoms 
are seen, meets all their requirements, 


Passifiora Constance. Elliot. 


(See page 128.) 


The amateur gardener in the most elementary 
stage will tell you that if you have no flowering 
plants in the winter. time a lavish display may 
be guaranteed by planting in October bulbs as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Snowdrops, and 
crowns of Lily of the Valley, and just in pro- 
portion to the heat employed. so. will the 
earliness of the flowers be. For later bloom one 
turns to the 

Liniums, and of their number we select those 
best known, as, for example: auratum, specio- 
sum, Browni, croceum, candidum, excelsum or | 
testaceum, giganteum, longiflorum, and Han- | 
soni, many of which are distinct features in not 
a few gardens, whilst others, like Hausoni, 
speciosum, and longiflorum have gained a 
reputation as superb for indoor culture. 

A TowNsMANn. 


PRIMULAS FOR BLOOMING IN AUTUMN 
AND WINTER. 


So many people defer raising Primulas ‘until 
later on in the season that they do not have 
them in flower much before January or Feb- 
ruary, whereas if a sowing is made in March ' 








the plants may be had in bloom from November. 
Some gardeners: get:out of) hand:their bedding 


| plants and their summer annuals before turning 


their attention. to winter-flowering plants, and 
this may account for thedateness of Primulas in 
many cases. I »alwaysi-sow»early, for two 
reasons : one is because of theshow of: flowers 
to be had quite as: early sas: the: middle ‘of 
Oztaber if:-wanted, and the other is- that there 
is no need to force the plants, as with the long 


| season before'them they develop gradually. 


How .To. sow.—Use.shallow: pans, clean and 


, well drained, or pots: partly filled with crocks, 


but in either case good drainage-is necessary. 
A good compost is three parts old mellow loam 
to two of leaf-soil, and one of eharp silver-sand. 
Use the rough material for covering the crocks, 
and fill up to within an inch of. the top with 
fine material; press.down firmly, water with a 
fine:rose, scatter seed thinly, cover.with a sheet 
of glass that has been washed with paste. This 
will exclude just sufficient light and sunshine, 
and-cbviate the necessity of covering the seeds 
with soil, which is sometimes a cause of damp- 
ingoff, Place in a warm ‘pit, or on a warm 
shelf away from draughts, and» give 
sufficient water to keep the soil moist. 

TRANSPLANTING must be done when 
the second leaf has shown well, and 
as soon as it is seen that the seedlings 
are ‘* elbowing ”’ one another. «Another 
pan of soil of the same compost, or 
emall pots, should be got ready, and 
the seedlings removed carefully, not 
pulling them up with finger.and thumb 
ag is done sometimes, but raising 
them with a piece of stick or Jabel. 
A ‘further potting on must be given 
immediately itis perceived they are 
in need of it, as ifin pots there is very 
little soil for the first shift, and Prim- 
ulas soon begin to show any signs of 
neglect.. Continue the potting, on. up 
to the. size ‘itis “intended to.bloom 
them in, which may be anything from 
a 5-inch to 8-inch pot, but before pot- 
ting for the last time an: addition 
must be made to the compost in the 
form of manure,.and old manure. that 
has stood for: about.nine or: twelve 
months; that made from horse.or cow- 
droppings, which, though. crumbly, 
still retains:much of -its properties, is 
the.best one'can have. If this cannot 
be had,;an old Cucumber - bed will 
furnish, some useful material, 

Remoyvinc.—From.a March sowing, 
plants under ordinary circumstances 
should be removed toa frame out-ot- 
doors by. the eid ‘of May, as to keep 
them longer in the greenhouse: will 
have a tendency to weaken them. I 
have known cases: where plants have 
been kept in a closed house until they 
were ready: for their last. shift-into 
the blooming pots, and simultaneously 
were removed.to cold-frames, but the 
plants suffered and.were. not.a success 
in winter, . In the frame'much care is 
required, as much harm is often caused 
in wet weather, by..the - continual 
dripping of water into the pots, 
which invariably results in damping off. The 
bottom of the frame should: be~seen to.: A soil 
floor, which after the plants have been watered 
afew times means a muddy floor, is another 
aid to damping off, and should be avoided. Ashes 
can always be procured, and they will assist in 
draining off superfluous moisture, or a few bars 
of wood or laths-placed in the frames on which 
the pots can stand will answer, 

POSITION OF FRAME —This’ is a matter. of 
more importance than at first appears, as itis 
in the frame the Primulas have to remain-for 
upwards of four months. A south position is 
generally considered too hot ; a west or north 
is better, so that some part of the day coolness 
may be felt. 

WATERING.—The question of watering. is one 
that experience only can suggest, but Primulas 
dislike extremes of drought or moisture. . In 
hot weather it is an opération best undertaken 
morning and night, and in the height of the 
summer syringing or watering the plants at 
night with a fine rose much refreshes them. 
The lights are, of course, dispensed with early 
in the season, and will not be required again 
until September, when the nights begin to be 
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THE JAPANESE WINDFLOWER 
(ANEMONE JAPONICA). 


Amone hardy herbaceous plants this Japanese 
Windflower is in the autumn one of the very 
best. It stands out conspicuously in borders, 
more especially in a mass, as seen in our illus- 
tration, with its tall, branching stems of fine 
large salver-shaped blooms and big Vine-like 


foliage, which sets them off to great advantage. | 


There are now several varieties of this fine 
Anemone, including the typical form, A. j. 
elegans, also known as A. j. rubra, with paler 
rose-coloured flowers and broader leaves ; A. j. 
alba, also known as A. j Honorine Joubert 
(here figured), an extremely beautiful kind, 
having a large dise surrounded with bright 
golden anthers, and rendering the flower very 
choice in appearance. There are also two kinds 
with semi-double flowers, known as Lady 
Ardilaun and Whirlwind. For cutting to asso- 
ciate with single scarlet Dahlias this Wind- 
flower is unique and should be largely grown for 
this purpose, the two going well together. The 
way to get fine plants is to deeply trench 
the ground, working in when doing so a heavy 


dressing of rotten manure, so that the roots may | 


run freely and have plenty to feed on. Copious 


| 
| 


and cover up to the rim. Givoa good watering 
and place on a shelf ina warm-house. In about 
three weeks the eyes will push through the soil. 
They can then be potted off and kept gentl 
moving till they can be hardened off in a cold- 
frame. Plant them out where wanted in 
March. De rag Wie 





*.* PURSLANE (PORTULACA). 


| SURELY if its merits were more genorally known 
and its beauties more fully recognised, scarce a 
garden would be found which did not find a 
home for the Portulaca. Besides its beauty, it 
has a further and possibly greater recommenda- 
tion in that it succeeds best in any place that is 
too hot and dry to afford sustenance to any 
other plant. My border was 30 feet long, 
34 feet wide, faced absolutely south, was raised 
6 inches above the adjoining gravel walk, and 
last, but not least, was bounded on one side by 
the brick wall of the drawing-room. This last 
circumstance is, I believe, a very great point in 
the culture of the Portulaca, as the bricks 
retain a considerable amount of heat, even after 
the sun has set. The hotter the season and 
site the better the floral display may, I think, 
| be accepted as a truism in Portulaca culture. 
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Some old sandy soil, saved from the Fern-pot- 
ting period, was sifted into the drills to cover 
the seeds, and some small twigs and strands of 
black cotton stretched over the border to keep 
off cats, etc. When the seedlings appeared a 
partial thinning was given, but owing to having 
mixed the seed with a flower-pot saucer full of 
sand, and sown this mixture thinly in the 
trenches, not many plants had to be sacrificed, 
though, of course, a few more perished when 
the final thinning, which left the plants in 
stations 6 inches apart, was performed. Com- 
pared with my other efforts at beautifying this 
border, the Portulaca display proved a great 
success, but it was left for a succeeding hotter 
and drier season, and plants untrammelled by 
formality through having sown themselves, to 
show us the full capabilities of these lovely 
flowers. Then the display was grand indeed. 
JENNIE. 


TUFTED PANSIES—SOME OF THE 
NEWER VARIETIES. 
THERE was a danger at one time of an exhibi- 
tion standard becoming the only ideal, and, if 
persisted in, our gardens would have been 
filed with varieties of coarse and ungainly 





Group of white Japan Windflower (Anerone japonica alba var.) at Hamwood, Co Meath. 


supplies of water, with, at times, a good soaking 
of liquid - manure, we have found of great 
assistance. In a suburban garden we have had 


a plant of the white variety quite 3 feet high | 


and as much through when attended to in this 
way. The best time to divide and replant is 


just as the plants are beginning to move in the | 


spring, but unless for this purpose of increase 
the less the plants are interfered with the 
better. If disturbed it often takes two or even 
three years to get established. A good plan is 
to plant the offsets in deep boxes in rich soil, 
and when well rooted to plant out without 
breaking up in any way. 

For greenhouse decoration this Anemone is 
valuable, flowering freely in pots when well 
eared for with liquid-manure and blooming 
earlier than in the open. By keeping back a 
portion of the stock a succession of plants in 
flower may be had for a long time. 

PROPAGATING. —It is easily increased by 
means of division or from root cuttings. When 
the latter plan is adopted, dig up a plant from 
the open ground in November and cut up the 
roots into small pieces about 14 inches long. 
Well drain some pans about 3 inches deep, and 
fill them with finely-sifted soil, consisting of 
loam, leaf-mould, andsand. Press down gently 
and lay down these pieces of root all over it, 


| This much admired and highly successful flower 
border was produced naturaliy’and tnaided by 
any human skill, and yielded thousands of blos- 
soms until frost came. During the exception- 
ally hot weather experienced last year, when 
| other plants and flowers were gasping, as it 
were, for breath or moisture, it still beamed 
upon us with its cheerful myriad-tinted smile. 
For the benefit of readers who would like to 
add this old-fashioned flower to their gardens, I 
will briefly outline the culture which gave us 
the original plants, whose self-sown progeny 
produced the splendid display above referred to. 
Previous to attempting Portulacas I had never 
had the least success with anything planted on 
the drawing-room border, the life-blood of all 
| plants, annual or perennial, hardy, half-hardy, 
or tender, being simply scorched out of them by 
the sweltering sun which poured persistently 
upon them. At length, in despair, and acting 
on the advice of a friend, I ventured, hopelessly 
enough, to try the pretty little Purslane. A 
packet of seeds from a firm of nurserymen cost 
a shilling, and would have sufficed for two 
borders such as mine. A fine day towards the 
end of May, when the ground had become dry 
and workable after a spell of dry, warm weather, 
was chosen. The seeds were carefully sown in 
rows 9 inches apart and in drills 4 inch deep. 











From a photograph sent by Miss Mabel Gaisford, Dunboyne. 


habit, everything being sacrificed to blooms of 
large size aud form of the best—at least, from a 
florist’s point of view. Happily, this danger is 
now past. Raisers of new varieties are pro- 
ducing plants possessing a splendid habit of 
growth, a dwarf, creeping-like, and splendid 
character being the more popular. With the 
quality just mentioned there is combined a pro- 
fuseness of blooming which, it is safe to assert, 
is not met with in any other of our hardy border 
plants. There is also a charm in the newer 
race of plants, as seen in the rayless kinds, 
which enhances their value for long, continuous 
displays. Their blossoms are at all seasons 
refined and pleasing, and, in many instances, 
the rayless flowers are delightfully fragrant. 
The time is past when the colours represented 
by the Tufted Pansies were confined to yellow, 
blue, white, and one or two other shades. Not 
only are those just mentioned freely represented, 
but other charming intermediate tones of colour 
of the most chaste description are now to be 
had. Rose, lavender, blush, various tints of 
blue, besides quite a number of refined margined 
blossoms, each contribute to make the garden 
beautiful when they are freely used, and as their 
culture is of the simplest, they may be taken in 
hand by the inexperienced with confidence. A 
new yellow rayless flower is Nellie Riding. It is 
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very dwarf and spreading in growth, and also|to that last mentioned is L’Ideal. 


This is 


develops quite freely rich golden-yellow blos- | another creamy-white, with a charming Picotee- 


soms of good form and substance. Like many 
other rayless sorts, the blossoms are faintly 
rayed in the early summer and autumn. Of 
the many good things at Tamworth this is 
undoubtedly one of the best. From another 
source we have a superb rayless yellow flower 
named Jessie Cottee, a seedling from Pembroke, 
having all the parent’s profuseness of blossom- 
ing and sturdy habit of growth. The flowers are 
large and circular, and each one is borne on a 
long footstalk. The colour is a rich canary- 
yellow, with a richer coloured lip, and the 
fragrance is most pronounced, A variety which 
is sure to attain prominence is Yellow King ; the 
dainty rich yellow blossoms, with a deeper 
coloured lip, are rayless, and should be very 
effective in the garden. In habit it is similar to 
Devonshire Cream, regarded as a capital type of 
the Tufted Pansies. _ Yellows of a rayless sort, 
which some readers may appreciate under the 
description of those neatly pencilled, have a few 
meritorious additions. Foremost among» the 
latter is Prometheus, an immense circular bloom 
of a golden-yellow colour. In this case the 
blossoms are heavily rayed ; but as the warmer 
weather approaches this is less pronounced. 
Those who know the blooms of Lord Salisbury 
will better appreciate this new sort, when it is 
said to be a golden-yellow counterpart of that 
variety. Golden Queen is also a good rayed 
flower, the blossoms large and handsome, the 
habit good, .and the. plant robust# A..yery 
pretty flower, but faintly rayed, is Yellow; 
Prince. It is an immense canary-yellow self, of 
pleasing form, possessing a good dwarf and com- 
pact habit. Another neatly rayed yellow is 
Ilustrious. It is a rich yellow, and each flower 
is developed ona long footstalk. For exhibi- 
tion, too, it makes a very handsome spray. <A 
very fragrant rayless flower is Marguerite, one 
of the earliest to come into blossom, and a con- 
tinuous bloomer, beginning in April and 
continuing well into the autumn. The colour is 
a beautiful primrose-yellow, with an effective 
orange eye... The plant is free-flowering, carry- 
ing its blossoms on long footstalks. The last 
is ono of the Ryecroft set. 

White flowers have also been augmented by a 
few chaste and distinct kinds. <A rayless flower 
is La Vierge, this being of good form and 
substance. {tis a pure white blossom with an 
orange eye, andis also free-flowering. A flower 
which has impressed me is Hdward Mason, It 
is of immense size, of circular form, and pure 
white with a yellow eye. Niobe, although 
jatroduced in 1899, has not been brought into 
prominence so far. It is a bloom of medium 
size, rayless,°and of the purest white with a 
yellow eye. The habit of this plant is as near 
perfect as possible, and, in the more genial 
weather, it is a picture with its free display. 
There is no larger white than Mrs. A. H. 
Baadles, but in this instance the blooms are 
exquisitely pencilled. This belongs to a type of 
plant which blossoms rather earlier than the 
yaajority, and continues in good form for many 
months. Its growth is vigorous, and its consti- 
tution is also robust. Hither for the garden or 
for exhibition it is equally well adapted. Blue 
sorts of a heliotrcpe shade are worthily repre- 
sented by Thrasher, an improvement on a now 
popular sort known as Ophelia. It is a large 
flower and of splendid substance. The habit, 
too, is good, bearing its blossoms well above the 
foliage, rendering the plant most effective. <A 
lavender-blus is Comus, this being a flower of 
large siza and good form. Itisalsorayed. A 
porcelain-blue is rare among these flowers, and 
a near approach to this colour is seen in Effie. 
They are, however, often freely flecked with 
white, this being no disadvantage. The blos- 
soms are large, rayless, and of exceptional sub- 
stance; the habit is compact and the plant 
robust.. This is another of the Ryecroft set. A 
pretty flower is Mrs. H. J. Jones, the colour 
being a pleasing shade of blue, tinted mauve. 
The blossoms are neatly pencilled, and they are 
also of splendid substance. The habit, too, is 
all that could be desired. During the early 
summer, and also in the early autumn, this is a 
pleasing flower. Really good margined flowers 
are few, and by the introduction of Leda we 
have gaineda gem. The rayless blossoms have 
a creamy-white ground and are margined a 
lovely pale purplish-blue. The habit of growth 
is splendid. Another flower somewhat similar 


edging of mauve-blue, and at certain seasons the 
blossoms are faintly rayed, 

The foregoing are some of the more striking 
novelties of recent introduction, and prove that 
the modern florist is not standing still, but is 
making considerable progress in. the develop- 
ment of this, one of the hardiest and best 
subjects for our gardens. D. B. Crane. 
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PLANTING VIOLETS. 

Tue time for planting varies according to the 
nature of the season—thus, while in a mild and 
sunny period the plants early exhaust them- 
selves, in another, like the present spring, for 
instance, the work is delayed. At the time of 
writing there:seems no end to the supply of 
flowers to be gathered, and the more they are 
gathered the more freely others develop. The 
past winter has been a favourable one for 
Violets ; not a week has passed when we could 
not. gather a nice quantity from the outdoor 
beds.of Princess of Wales, California, and the 
Czar, The last, though such an old-established 
favourite, has lost ground since the large purple 
Princess of Wales was introduced. Beside this 
there are several others of modern date, more or 
less beautiful and free-flowering. Nurserymen 
who:make a specialty of Violets offer several 
kinds of recent introduction. There is certainly 
a charm about variety in any kind of flower, 
and it is quite applicable to Violets. I recently 
saw & large frame filled with several kinds of 
singles, two or three rows of a sort. In this 
way one could easily judge of their merits, but 
among them, though so full of interest and dis- 
tinctness, none surpassed the fine-blossomed 
Princess of Wales; In doubles, Marie Louise 
still holds a foremost place, though several 
other very excellent kinds may be grown for 
frames. New York is said to be better than 
Marie Louise. It certainly has been free and 
an early winter bloomer, and it will be retained, 
though not to the exclusion of the old favourite. 
De Parma for late winter is indispensable. I 
should riot eare to be without it. It is very 
neat and compact in growth, and exceedingly 
free flowering from January onward. It is one 
of the best for pots, 

The proper course of preparation is an oft- 
debated theme; but in this, as with most other 
work connected with gardening, there are many 
means for attaining success differing materially 
in detail. Some claim the. best results from 
cuttings taken off in the autumn, inserted in 
prepared soil in a cool frame ; others wait until 
February, then prepare a mild ‘hot-bed for root- 
ing the cuttings in, while many simply depend 
on rooted layers in the frame or open ground in 
which they have flowered all the winter. The 
last is the plan most generally adopted because 
it affords the greater convenience, frame ‘room 
often being at a discount during the winter 
season. That the best of returns can he 
obtained in this way I have had ample proof in 
the past; but to put the early spring propaga- 
tion to the test, I have, this year, adopted it 
as an experiment. So far, I am not so favour- 
ably impressed with the advance made, and I 
quite expect that, in comparison, the runners 
rooted in the permanent beds will keep pace 
with them. I have seen magnificent Violets 
grown from the old crowns retained after all 
side shoots had been stripped off ; indeed, plants 
so produced gave the finest individual blooms I 
have ever seen. 

The nature of the soil and its quality are im- 
portant details in providing for Violet planting 
in frames. While some may do well by using 
ordinary garden soil, others would partially, if 
not wholly, fail in the adoption of such a course. 
New or-maiden loam that has been stacked some 
time with decayed leaves intermixed will suit 
Violets well in frames, that obtained from sandy 
or gravelly formations being better than heavy 
loams, Some advocate and succeed well in the 
use of a gentle hot-bed made from heating 
stable-manure and leaves, others ignore this 
unnatural provision altogether and succeed 
equally well. One point on which almost 
everyone is unanimous is the necessity of 
making the bed up full, so that the plants are 
in close proximity to the glass, Pinch off the 
runners both of single and double Violets in 
summer is an oft-repeated advice, and certainly 
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it cannot be too strongly emphasised. On its 
continuation in winter there is a divided 
opinion. It is not so in the matter of keeping 
them cool, and the ,plants expased to the 
elements on every favourable opportunity. Rain 
is a great factor in maintaining health and 
freedom of flowering. Violets are remarkably 
responsive to warm showers, but frame- Violets 
in winter are best sheltered from heavy and 
continuous rain. Overhead waterings in summer 
are highly advantageous and in dry weather 
necessary. Mulchings of short manure, or half- 
decayed. leaves, too, are excellent in. summer. 
During a showery time in April is when’ most 
growers like to plant out their next year’s stock 
of runners, and the sooner this is done now the 
better their chances of becoming established 
before hot, sultry days are due. If the weather 
does not favour by rain at planting time, water 
daily until new roots become active. With 
moist weather there will be plenty of rooted 
runners furnished by the outdoor beds or those 
in frames. A change of stock sometimes: is 
advisable. dol ad 





NOTES AND REPLIRS. 


Scarlet Gladioli in Coe you kindly tell 
me if it iy possible to keep large scarlet Gladioli in pots 
until the end of June? Also, would very large pots be 
needed? I am in the unfortunate position of having to 
move from here in June, and want to know how to ensure 
having some flowers in summer and August. I suppose 
Sweet Peas are out of the question ?’ Hoping you will not 
consider me too much of an amateur to deserve an answer. 
—PEMBROKE, 

[You may grow these in pots quite well up to 
end of June, and if given attention in dry 
weather three bulbs may be planted in an 8-inch 
pot. By deferring the planting, say, to the end 
of April, and then plunging the pots in a bed of 
soil or of ashes, the labour in attending them 
would be trifling. As for the Sweet Peas, you 
could make a sowing of these, also in pots, as 
late as May and still hope to get some flowers, 
and if not the same large crop of bloom as from 
those earlier sown they would still be valuable. 
It is certainly worth trying, at any rate. You 
need have no fear concerning asking any queries, 
one of the first principles of GARDENING being 
to assish amateurs and beginners. This much 
we are ever ready and willing to do.] 


Showy perennials.—Please give names of showy 
perennials—some 6 feet high and others talier—for front 
border round lawnsand stretching a considerable distance, 
so that they may bloom in succession? Kindly say (1) 
when they should be sown, (2) when planted out, (3) and 
when they blossom ?7—AJAx. 


[Helianthus Miss Mellish, H. orgyalis, H. 
multiflorus, H. m. maximus, H. decapetalus, 
Bocconia cordata, any of the late Polygonums, 
as sachaliense, cuspidatum, etc., Kniphofia 
Uvaria, K. U. glaucescens, K. U. nobilis, 
Anemone japonica alba and others, Helenium 
grandicephalum striatum, Aster Nove-Anglize 
vars., A. N.-Belgii vars., as Robert Parker, 
Mrs. F. W. Burbidge, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
Achillea Eupatorium, Iris sibirica in -yariety, 
the red and white Perennial Pea Galega 
officinalis and alba, Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, 
Spirea Aruncus, 8. venusta, Campanula lati- 
fclia, Anchusa. italica grandiflora, Eryngium 
Olivierianum, Solidago gigantea, Thalictrum 
fisvum, T. glaucum, Verbascum olympicum, 
etc. These are among the finest of the taller 
perennials, but with the exception of Del- 
phinium and Hollyhock, which may be sown at 
once, we should strongly favour obtaining 
plants, which in quantity may be had quite 
cheap. Any seeds, however, should be sown at 
once and transplanted at any time in good 
weather when large enough. Those named 
would furnish flowers for several months, ] 

Cannas outdoor,—I shall be obliged if you will 
kindly inform me through the medium of your valuable 
paver whether I can grow in the open some Canna roots I 
have got, named as follows: Colossus, Kaiser William, and 
Flamingo? I should like to grow them in the front 
ear et my house, which faces south ; soil rather heavy. 

[Seeing your soilis heavy, we should advise 
you to take out a hole about 2 feet wide and 
15 inches deep; into this placing some light soil 
composed of leaf-mould and sandy loam, with 
some rotten manure in which to plant the 
Cannas. After they have begun to grow you 
should mulch them well with rotten manure and 
give copious supplies of water if the weather is 
dry. | 

Campanulas.—Just at the present time, 
when new growth is showisg, it pays one to 
examine carefully clumps of all kinds, especially 
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such plants as Campanulas, including the Canter- | monising hues are by far the best fitted, and if | and varied-coloured flower-spikes somewhat 


bury Bells, for one of the earliest of the mischief- 
makers is the slug, and young shoots of the Bell- 
flowers being succulent, they often make great 
onslaughts upon them if not quickly disturbed. 
The readiest and perhaps the commonest way | 
of increasing Campanulas is by division of roots 
in spring, and parted, and not cut in any 
fashion, the result is mostly satisfactory. 
Another way, and ove which may be practised 
now, is by sowing in the open ground, sub- 
sequently transplanting the seedlings into a 
bed by themselves, where they may remain 
until next spring. Plants so raised will prove | 
useful another year. Especially is it desirabie 
to propagate Canterbury Bells from seed, as I 
have found that a greater percentage of seed- 
lings survives the winter and blooms finer than 
plants produced from offshoots from the old 
plants, and besides this, one can retain improved 
strains by sowing seed. Sowings may be made 
up to the end of June.—Derrpy. 


Allotment flowers.—Whilst it seems to 
be a poor cottage garden that has nota neat, 
gay flower border, an allotment always shows 
deficiency if there be onit no flowers. Wherever 
allotments are provided they should always 
have one end abutting on to a cart road or else 
a broad path, and this end should invariably be 








Anemone japonica Whirlwind in a vase, 


utilised as a flower border. On many of the | 
better groups in Surrey, notably at Richmond, 
at Surbiton, and some other places, flowers and 
borders are common, so that these broad roads 
or paths present during the summer a singularly 
gay appearance, and commonly the local society 
offers prizes for the gayest flower front. Where 
not possible to set apart a special front border 
for flowers, some portion at least should be so 
allotted. Here may be a few, and not tall, 
hardy perennials, such as Phlox, Giant Daisies, 
Gaillardias, Erigerons, and some Michaelmas 
Daisies, a few tender plants, including Dahlias, 
a few bush Roses, and numerous tender and 
hardy annuals, especially those which will 
furnish nice flowers for cutting. It is doubtless 
a matter of pride with allotment holders that 
they can grow good vegetables. Equally should 
they have pride in a few flowers, especially 
some that may be cut and taken home from 
time to time. A few clumps of Sweet Peas, if 
not too thickly sown, are most useful, and give 
a great quantity of flowers for cutting. Many of 
the small cottage garden and allotment societies 
offer small prizes for bunches of common garden 
flowers, and where there are many in good 
variety it is specially pleasant to be able to 
present bunches in the competitions. It is not 
necessarily the largest or most compactly 


From a photograph by Mr. J. ©. Varty-Smith. 





arranged bunch that wins a prize ; indeed, those 
which contain flowers of pleasing and har- 


thinly and gracefully arranged they always find 
most favour. But, apart from this purpose, 
flowers always give so much of beauty and of 
pleasure that their culture in this limited way 
cannot be too highly extolled.—A. D. 


Yellow Carnations.—The majority of 
yellow Carnations are more or less delicate and 
need a warm climate. There are, however, 
several robust, free-flowering varieties that are 
worthy of general cultivation. Miss Audrey 
Campbell must be placed in the front rank, as 
it not only flowers well in the open border, but, 
if lifted and potted early in autumn, throughout 
the winteralso. ‘The plants intended for winter 
flowering should not be allowed to flower too 
freely during summer, and they should be 
planted in holding loamy soil, so that they can 
be lifted with good balls. Cuttings of this 
variety may be put in in spring, the plants 
grown in pots, and treated in the same way as 
ordinary Tree-Carnations. It is the most con- 
tinuous bloomer of all yellow Carnations. The 
flowers are large and of a pure canary colour. 
Corunna is a hardy, free-flowering variety, and 
should be grown by everyone. If the plants are 
layered early in autumn, and the rooted layers 
planted out in good soil in September, the 
grower will be rewarded with large, richly 


coloured flowers and plenty of them. Pride of 


Penshurst, though a beautiful varisty, is not 


suitable for outdoor culture except in warm 
soils and situations. If grown in rather small 
pots, however, and kept in a cool, airy house 
during winter, it will produce a wealth of its 
pale yellow blooms in spring. Overpotting 
must be strictly guarded against, and forcing 
must not be attempted.—CromeEr. 


The best double Violet.—It sometimes 
happens that beginners in the culture of these 
want to know which is the best kind, or it may 
be they have only room for asmall quantity and 
wish to grow one kind only. After growing 
many kinds, I am convinced that Marie Louise 
is by far the best double Violet, and were I 
restricted to one kind I would grow this only. 
I have found that I can get blooms from the 
first of September till the first of May from the 
same plants. It may be said the stalks are short, 
but this is not so when the culture is good and 
the plants get good attention when in frames, 
Of course, the stalks will be short in spring if the 
plants are defoliated by damp in winter.— 
C.F. A. 


Montbretias.—These do not receive the 
attention they deserve, especially from ama- 
teurs. Their value is enhanced by the long 
time they remain in good condition on the plant, 
or when cut and placed in water. The brilliant 





| preserve the moisture. 


(See page 131.) 





resemble in form and size those of The Bride 
Gladiolus, and when arranged with their own 
foliage in glasses or vases they are very effec- 
tive. They are admirably adapted for growing 
in groups in mixed flower borders, where they 
make a brave show when many of the earlier 
summer-flowering subjects are past. Montbre- 
tias succeed best in a rather light, loamy com- 
post, and require good drainage. The soil 
should be enriched with well decomposed cow 
or horse-manure, dug in deeply, and if a little 
leaf-mould and road-grit are added the flowers 
will be all the finer. The corms should be care- 
fully lifted and sorted in February or March, 
according to the weather, and planted, the 
larger ones 4 inches apart in rows 8 inches or 
9 inches apart, the smaller corms a trifle closer. 
This will allow of their being mulched with 
spent Mushroom-manure or similar material to 
Several waterings with 
liquid-manure during summer will prove bene- 
ficial. Montbretias require plenty of sunshine. 


—C. LL. 


Sweet Peas.—The earliest Sweet Peas 
will now be growing vigorously, and must have 
attention. If the plants are at all crowded thin 
them out carefully, as, if unthinned, both the 
quantity and quality of the flowers will fall 
short. A watch must be kept for 
sparrows, as these pests are very 
partial to the young growth. The 
best way of keeping them off I 
know is to place irons, similar to 
those used in the game of croquet, 
across the rows, at intervals of, 
say, 10 feet, and stretch strong 
cotton or fine twine along them 
so as to form an arch, the lengths 
of twine to be about an inch 
apart. This may remain over 
them till they are ready for 
staking. Wood-ashes sprinkled 
on the plants will often keep 
them off. Those ready for staking 
should have the soi! on either side 
of them loosened with a Dutch 
hoe and a liberal mulch applied, 
nothing answering better than 
hotbed or Mushroom-bed mate- 
rial. In order to induce the 
plants to flower for the longest 
possible time, copious waterings 
with diluted liquid-manure, at 
intervals oi a fortnight, should 
be given. The taller the stakes, 
within reason, the better for the 
Peas, and they should be as 
branching as possible to prevent 
the haulm falling through them. 
On no account allow seed-pods to 
form, or the flowering period will 
be limited.—J. 

Wallflowers —One of the 
homeliest and sweetest of our 
spring blossoms is the Wall- 
flower, aud though often a deal of trouble is 
tuken with them they are not a success every- 
where, too many falling into the common error 
of getting in the seed in July instead of in May. 
From a May sowing the plants have, by July, 
been transplanted, and by the time they are 
ready for removal to the beds in November 
they are of good size and sturdy. This is not 
so with midsummer-sown plants, for the time of 
growth is too short toadmit of their making any 
size, consequently the first bit of wintry weather 
affects them, and a cold, bleak March ensuing 
completely cripples them. My attention was 
called to some beds, in December last, filled 
with Wallflowers about half the size they ought 
to have been, and only a few in each bed sur- 
vived the winter. There is, in my opinion, 
nothing like getting the seed in early, trans- 
planting the seedlings once or twice before 
planting them out in November, letting their 
summer quarters be a sunny one. They should 
be given plenty of room in the first instance if it 
is not intended to move them a second time, as 
there is nothing to be gained by cramming them 
close together in a seed-bed ; rather will it be 
found that the plants that have received the 
most sun and air will be best able to withstand 
the rigours of a severe winter. For smali 
gardens some of the dwarf varieties should be 
grown, not, of course, forgetting the old Blood 
Red, which is very popular.—TowNsMAN, 
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single shoot in the spring or early summer, 
which has the effect of inducing the plant to 
subsequently develop lateral growths. «It is in 
the points of these lateral growths that the first 
‘“crown ”-buds are developed. Second ‘‘crown”- 
buds are-those which are the second series of 
buds forming some few weeks later than those 
of the first order just described, but of course 
they never develop on a plant when a first 
‘crown ”-bud is retained. Inthe course of the 
life of a Chrysanthemum plant the following 
buds develop : First, the ‘‘ break ”-bud; second, 
the first ‘‘ crown ”-bud ; third, second “crown” - 
bud ; and, lastly, the terminal-buds, these last 
marking the termination of the plant’s growth. 
The names in your selection are very much 
mixed up ; we have, therefore, taken the trouble 
to see they are printed correctly. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS, intervals at each succeeding 8 inches of growth, 
and in this way capital plants will ultimately 
develop. We have looked through theselection of 
varieties you were good enough to send us, and 
as they are all midseason sorts, the last pinching 
should take place not later than the end of June. 
The succeeding shoots should each be left to 
develop their buds in a natural manner, and 
they should also be disbudded to one bud to 
each shoot. The plumed varieties, in which you 
feel an interest, may be treated in exactly the 
same way as the others. 

Chrysanthemums-—stopping and timing 
(R. W. L.).—It is now too late for you to think of pinching 
your plants with the object in view of retaining second 
crown-buds. What you should do, however, is to pinch 
the point out of each plant on the date given below, re- 
taining first crown-buds—i.e, the first buds afterwards 
developing, ; 


t SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHE- 
y MUMS. 


1 CHRYSANTHEMUM growers generally do not 
1} Oe cultivate very largely the single sorts, and 
(Mi perhaps the lack of interest so many regard 
{i them with is due to the smallness of the blos- 
y 4 soms, but to those who care for flowers for 
cutting these oft neglected sorts are of much 
value. One reason, I think, why they are 

} worth growing is that they may be potted in 
6-inch sized pots, and one can stage a dozen or 
ity more in, a small house, where only room could 




































































































be found for half that number -of Japanese and 
other kinds, Further, single-flowered varieties 



















may be grown by the amateur where flowers 




































































































shoots willadd a new lease of life to the plant 


B. Molynetx. ~ is | May, 3rd week | First crown : ‘ : e 
by increasing its vigour. If there is not room 


Good: Gracious... ......./ May, 2nd week | First crown 
| 






[ tion, too, I have, ‘on several occasions, ‘used 









: é : Japanese. 
yi in quantity are desired. Theyalso have a value Japanese.’ — , 
. for exhibition, chief of which lies in their Vie Gs sian Oy yen a ing bud to 
‘| adaptability for baskets, bouquets, etc., with out the point, Which bud to jh gees dcop 
a) foliage. Possibly their comparative smallness Name. | of the shoot. | retain. Golden Gate.......... May 15 First crown 
i has had a deal to do with so few people grow- | pa AO Florence Davis .....: May 21 First crown 
} ‘ing them, but what they do not attain in this | Charles Davis ........ | Netural break hiagt aes Bocty ar eet ars Lt ha i ra Fist en 
respect is balanced by their freedom in bloom- | Florence Davis ...... May 21 First crown Niveum......... » | May’15 a Griese row 
ee ing and the purpose they serve from.a decora- | william Seward ...... lwktaral break et late | J. H. Runciman ....| May, third week aa pont ¥ 
tive point of view; As one who grew them Giome'dn Rocher $4..( Bod Mar First crown W. H. Lincoln.....,..| Natural break August 
when first they were introduced, I have taken | president W. R. Smith May, 3rd week | First crown Silver King... wseaesee May, third week] First crown 
particular interest in’ them, and must acknow- | Golden Gate.......... May, 2nd week | First crown Simplicity............ May, third week| First crown 
ledge ‘that for cutting few Chrysanthemums Ae areo receseee Fae ante a bee crown Miss Elsie Sameer About May 15 | First crown 
=2 ie Se : al.d’Andorre ,,..,..» | Last week May | First crown Dorothy Seward...... May 5 First crown 
excel them in ‘gracefulness. At the present . | eet ‘ | Any~ buds late | L. Canning .......... May 5 First crown 
time, those who have not had an opportunity of Elaige ihr ii needs ee Natural break | | August j : Any buds early 
f propagating their-own stock ‘are producing | Avalanche’ .:........) Natural break | First crown Beverley (inc.)........ 1st week in June!” centember 
d plants from other sources, and those who have | Australie «....... +44. | May, 3rd week "| First crown Bonnie Dundee (inc.)..| End of May First crown 
{| not grown the singles will be well satisfied if | Australian Gold ...... Natural break ei ouce end of | The other names mentioned by you are not known to us. 
it they wish for plenty of medium-sized blossoms |G. Warren ........ | Bad, May Firet crown 
Ht ) for table decoration by having a few of thesingle | viviand Morel ........| Natural break mire ads late ~ ROSES. 
varieties in their collection. Most growers of NW Sr Leer ee e 
hs Phebus.,..... ......| Natural break , | First crown paicaw SY 
Chrysanthemums throw away their old plants, | Primrose League ..,,| May, 2nd week || First crown 
ta after securing the stock for another year; but 7 Dorothea Shea ..| ce Hay i ieirat crown NOTES AND REPLILS. 
i j . LOPDuatieyesre is o's ace alee ots | May, 2nd wee ‘irst crown ; 5 Pareto 
an Sila ea ae Si made in favour of single | 4 Heeeunell | May, 3rd week | First-crown Treatment of a Marechal Niel Rose 
i sorts, as if the old stools are repotted in New | Mrs, H. Cannell......,| May, 1st week | Rirst.crown (I. R.) —No, do not remove the young shoots 
r soil they will throw up numerous shoots, which } Mrs, W. Mease........ (‘End May First crown that are sent up from the main stem. These 
will carry plenty of useful flowers. For-exhibi- | Chas. Blick ...... ...+| May, 3rd week | First-crown 
q 


plants a second year by adopting thé. course 


Source @Or.... 0050. Natural break | A8Y/buds< Tate | for them on thé ‘wall you had better cut away 




























HON indi F by |. August L ‘ 
4 pa teren a hoo ae ba ne Momsrbantoucke ‘ May, 3rd week | Firat crown the old wood after flowers now upon it fade to | 
. 3 proc how may be piace Bad April orl a. make space for them, as the young growth, like 
ae) straight away in cold-frames, and have their | Mrs. H. Weeks «..... Pearly May +. | tat crown that to which you allude, gives much the largest 
we last shift the first or second week in June<. The | Mra. J. Lewis ........ | May, 3rd week | Kirst crown flowers. Perhaps this reply will be of soma 
: list of sorts which I give includes some that | Mts..White Popham .. Natural break Naa cron sates : | 


assistance to other readers whose plants are in 
the same condition. 





i : have been long introduced, but it does not } Mons.Chenon de Leche) Natural break 


~ part August 









include’ all that are worth growing :—Mary | Simplicity..........:. | May, 3rd week | First crown ; : « , 
| Anderson, white, suffused pink ; Miss Annie | Ozeana :>........... “May, 3rd week First crown _ Marechal Niel, Rose in a green- 
Holden, yellow; Mrs. Alfred Double, bri oht Milano .........:.....| Natural break” | First crown house (M. R.).—As you removed the plant so 


Mutual Friend........ | May, 2nd week || First crown 
R, Hooper Pearson....; Natural break (| Firs) crown 
Any buds” late 


late as last November you’ ought to be well 
satisfied with its present condition. . The reason 














Hi terra-cotta; Admiral Sir T. Symonds, deep 
yellow ; Gertie Sedgeley, amaranth, ‘dwarf ; 













: ) ey, Lady Hanham cis... | Natural break: «| d Hy : 

Mrs. D. B. ‘Crane, “cerise-pink ; Rev.'W. E: ee eee Be Augusy the buds do not open well (and, OWIns. to there 
Ramfi Ba cere z : : Mre. G. W. Palmer....) Natural break | First crown being so many, they probably will not do so) is 
temirey, deep crimson ; Eucharis, pure white ; | Lsay Ridgway........ May, 3rd week Firsterown * | because the root-action was weakened by 
Kate Williams, golden-yellow, petals curling ;|J.R.Upton........). About May 21 | First crown Smoval “Yeah Aleoey he ti A 

Purity, white, very chaste; Miss E. Terry, | Soleil ’Octobre ...... Retaeal break | First crown’ theatas ‘ Tha ave out W. ae be ate aan 

magenta ; and Nelly, lilac-pink. Y cannot John Bridgman ...... | Natural break” | First crown the plant willcoms right. Wedo not advise you 













Eiily Silsbury “0.25. Natural break | ABY_, buds, late | tense any other kind:of-manure or. bones while 






7 imagine anyone having-'to provide flowers for August : : aie 
: table and room decoration in early winter not Miss Alice Byron ....| Natural break | First crown pe ron con ne: Ro fi mney 
growing this beautful class of Chrysanthemums, Bisbee Ge Geen, poe au prest beret pede vhe most highly-led plants wear oO ace 


as for the purpose referred to they are: unstr- 


Gloire de Dijon Rose dropping its 
passed. TOWNSMAN. 


flowers (R. G.).—This case is similar to 
many more that have come. under our notice 
respecting this Rose. .The cause of the flowers 
dropping is not difficult to explain—briefly it 
may be said to be from want of vigour ; yet that 
does not meet the case. The fact is that this 
Rose usually blooms with such freedom that it 
forms more flower-buds than it can sustain. 
The result is that the roots are overtaxed and 
the flowers drop off because they do not get all 
the assistance from the roots that they require. 
You may learn a useful lesson from present 
experience a3 a guide for the future—that is, to 
reduce the number of. flower-buds es soon as 
they are: formed, taking care that those which 
are left are equally distributed over the surface . 
of the.tree. 


Rose Sulphurea (Tea-scented).—This, 
raised by Messrs..Wm., Paul and Sen, of Walt- 
ham Cross, must not be confounded with Rosa 
sulphurea, sometimes known as Burghley - 
Yellow. The variety under notice is a delight- 
ful free-flowering Tea Rose of a pure sulphur 
yellow, a colour much wanted among the garden 
Roses. In bud form it is somewhat in the way 
of an old favourite, Isabella Sprunt, but it 
possesses a remarkable characteristic for a Tea 
Rose, and that is its flowers are borne erect on 
good stiff growths. And yet the wood and 
splendid rich dark-coloured foliage proclaims i¢ 
a Tea, although it bears some resemblance to | 


Chas. H. Ourtis (inc.)| Natural break | First. crown 
Mme, Ed. Roger (ine.)| May, last week First crown 


a pleas eee About May 21 | First’ crown 


To obtain plants for decoration, pinch the 
point out of the shoots two or three times 
during the growing season, pinching for the last 
time at the end of June. Decorative plants 
should always be flowered on terminal buds, as 
the colour of the blossoms from these buds is 
usually very good, and the flowers are'less liable 
to damp. In all cases where a ‘‘ natural 
break” is recommended no pinching will be 
needed. ‘This, of course, applies to exhibition 
blooms. 





















CHRYSANTHEMUMS—WHAT TO DO 
WITH A VARIED COLLECTION. 
(REPLY: to 8. K. Jamus, Cornwa tt. ) 
You did quite right to propagate in January, 
although in the case of a few sorts a week or 
| two earlier would have been better. As the 
f young plants. are now in 34-inch pots they 
should very soon be ready for repotting into 
F either 5-inch or 6-inch pots. In your selection 
i you have included varieties which are now 

below the standard necessary for exhibition, at 

least, in so far as regards cut blooms, ‘There 
| are also others which are’ only suitable for 
decoration, these being: Gloire du Rocher, 
Elaine, and Source d’Or. ‘Although several of 
| the others will make pretty plants for group- 
ing, they will be unreliable for use as cut flowers. 
The following list should assist you in the 
object you have in view, but as you are so late 
j in asking for information relative to the question 
of stopping and timing the plants, you will now 
i have to be content with a first ‘‘crown”-bud 
selection in almost every instance. A first 
‘‘ crown ”-bud is the first bud to develop in the 
i apex of the shoots after the plant has branched 
; out into three or more shoots. This branching 
or breaking out into several shoots is caused by 
the development of a bud in the point of the 



































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums — stopping .and 
timing (Lea).—As you do not. grow your 
plants for the development of prize blooms, but 
rather for ordinary decoration, the stopping, as 
observed with plants grown for exhibition 
blooms, will not concern you. We take it you 
wish for a free display of medium-sized. blos- 
soms. If your plants are 6 inches to 8 inches 
high you should pinch out the point of each 
one, and, as a result of this treatment, lateral 
or side shoots will very soon develop. Whenthese 
shoots, and the strongest ones only should be 
grown on, have attained a length of some 
8 inches, they too should be pinched in like 
manner, This manipulation may be repeated at 
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the Hybrid Tea Gloire Lyonnaise in habit. 
erect habit is a very valuable attribute in a 
garden Rose as every bud and blossom may be 
seen. The expanded flowers change to a slightly 
paler yellow. The petals have a remarkable 
texture, the buds remaining in the bud state 
quite a long time, thus making it a valuable 
Rose for indoor work. As a forcing Rose, 
either for private or commercial growers, I 
have no hesitation in recommending the variety. 
—Rosa, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


AZALEA MOLLIS. 
Tis Japanese Azalea and its beautiful varieties 
and hybrids are rapidly getting well known, 
and it is only until quite recently, so to speak, 








that this charming class of hardy early-flowering | 


shrubs has been seen to any extent in English 
gardens. A group in the foreground of dark- 
leaved shrubs makes a splendid picture -of 
various colours, and a good selection of the 
varieties of A, mollis comprises a great range of 
shades, from straw’ colour to inten:e scarlet, 
peculiarly brilliant when lit.up by the sunshine 
of a spring day. In planting bold groups in 
the garden the, chief thing is to give them 
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| other suitable foliage are very charming. 


| be well attended to. 


from late frosts is removed, und the finest 
groups may be formed in the greenhouse or 
conservatory with them, mixed with a judicious 
selection of other subjects. Hard forcing is 
injurious. The plants require to be brought on 
gently in heat, and then the flowers last a con- 
siderable time in beauty both on the plants and 
when cut for vases. A few sprigs of the 
quieter coloured flowers mixed with Ferns or 
In 
many gardens much waste occurs through the 
Azaleas, after they have been forced, being in- 
differently treated afterwards ; but if they are 
required again for the same object thay should 
After blooming in a 
warm house it is not policy to remove them at 
once to the open, where they are exposed to the 
vicissitudes of the early spring season. When 
the flowers are over, prune back the shoots and 
remove the plants to a cold-frame. It is quite 
unnecessary to coddle them, eo give as much 
air as possible when the weather is not tco 
cold. When they have got hardened and frosts 
are over, plant them out in a well-prepared bed 
in a moderately shady position, the soil of a 
good fibrous loam, or, better still, peat, and in 
dry weather give water. During the summer 
they will make moderate headway, not much, 


| perhaps, but the year after they will be in full 





A forced plant of Azalea 


shelter from early frosts, which are apt to injure 


this precaution little need be said concerning 
their treatment, Many spots abound in all 
good gardens where the hardy Azaleas (A. 
mollis in particular) may be placed—shady, 
quiet corners, away from winds and the 
influence of early frosts, just the positions that 
agree with this delightful class of early spring- 
flowering shrubs. The soil that suits them best 
is peat, but fibrous loam will produce good 
plants. 
luxuriance the varieties of A. mollis are quite 
at home, and in the best tree nurseries they now 
make a brilliant mass of colour, a welcome 
sight when there is an abundance of dark-leaved 
shrubs for contrast. Hybrids have been obtained 
by crossing A. mollis with A. pontica and the 
Ghent varieties, and many beautiful things have 
resulted. A large group in full bloom is almost 
dazzling to look at through the rich variety of 
brilliant colours displayed in a good selection. 
The race is gradually improving. The flowers 
are not only very charming for their extensive 
variety in colouring, but individually they are 
of large sizo, full rounded form, each segment 
broad, robust, and firm. 

There are few, if any, shrubs of greater value 
for early blooming under glass than A. mollis, 
and either small or older specimens are a mass 
of flowers, When under glass all risk of injury 


Where the Rhododendrons attain great | 


| health and strength. 
the buds and expanded flowers, but except for | 


| 





mollis. 


Even those who have 
only a conservatory or greenhouse may grow A. 


| mollis to perfection if the plants are potted 
| some time in the autumn, and the many varie- 
| ties can be strongly recommended for this 


purpose, 
Although there are many named kinds dis- 
tinguished by their weil-shaped flowers, a good 


| selection of unnamed seedlings will give a 


great variety of the most refined and showy 
colours. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lilac Leon Simon.—There is now a 
large number of double-flowered Lilacs to be 
met with in different lists, but many of them 
resemble each other so closely that three or four 
varieties are enough for general purposes. 
Anyone seeking a good double Lilac would not 
do wrong in obtaining this. The flower clusters 
are long and more compact than in many of the 
others, while the individual blooms are large, 
quite double, with the petals somewhat recurv- 
ing and of a pleasing lilac shade, not dull and 
washy in appearance, as some of them are. 


The Fringe Tree (Chionanthus vir- 
ginica).—This is a very distinct shrub and one 
rarely seen, though it is an old introduction to 
our gardens, having been sent here from North 
America in 1796. In a fairly moist soil it forms 


a free-growing bush, clothed with ornamental 
oblong-shaped leaves, while about the end of 
May the blossoms are produced. The flowers 
are remarkable for the narrow ribbon-like 
petals, which hang down for some little distance, 
and from whence the popular name of the Fringe 
Tree is derived. Within the last few years it 
has been by some employed for flowering under 
glass, and very pretty and uncommon-looking 
it is when treated in this way. It deserves to 
be more often planted as an outdoor shrub, for 
not only is it very attractive when studded 
with blossoms, but the flowering season extends 
over a longer period than in the case of many 
other shrubs. A second species, Chionanthus 
retusa, a native of China, is of far more recent 
introduction, and differs in many respects from 
the older form. It is a smaller and more 
slender-growing plant. 


Hardy Azaleas.—The varieties of hardy - 
Azaleas are now so varied and beautiful that no 
pleasure-ground, however limited in extent, 
is complete without a bed or two of them. An 
erroneous idea exists that peat only is the right 
material in which to plant them, but a compost 
consisting of half peat and half loam, leaf- 
mould being freely added, suits them best. On 
estates where woods abound there is generally 
to be found a compost very suitable for mixing 
with the peat, this consisting of leaves so 
thoroughly decayed as to assume the form of 
mould. River-sand or road-grit added improves 
the compost, and if possible the bed should be 
made up in spring and planted in autumn, this 
allowing of settling and of several good tread- 
ings being given during the summer, If planted 
in newly-made loose beds, the plants are liable 
to suffer the first summer should it be hot and 
dry, especially if the situation is an exposed 
one. One thing absolutely necessary in the 
formation of hardy Azalea beds is perfect 
drainage. Stagnation at the roots is fatal, and 
low-lying positions should be avoided except 
where the subsoil is naturally very porous. 
Shelter is needed, as if exposed to cutting east 
winds and gales in the early part of the year, 
the } oung tender leafage is sure to suffer much. 

Propagating Jessamine.—I will be much obliged 
by your answering tre followirg questions in GARDENING : 
1, What isthe best time to ti ke cuttings of white Jessa- 
mine? 2, How should they be taken?’ 3, How struck? 
—M. O'SHAUGHNESSY. 

[A good time to take cuttings of the white 
Jessamine is about the end of July, at which 
period the shoots of the current season, which 
form the best cuttings, have lost a good deal of 
their succulent character and become partially 
woody. Pots 5 inches in diameter are a very 
suitable size for the cuttings. They should bs 
clean, a few broken crocks put in the bottom 
for drainage, and filled with a mixture of two 
parts loam, the same amount: of leaf-mould or 
peat, and one part of silver-saud. Failing the 
above mixture, any ordinary potting compost, 
in which there is no manure, but an extra 
amount of sand, will do. In filling the pots, 
the soil should be pressed down moderately 
firm. The cuttings should be formed of the top 
shoots of medium vigour, as the very stout or 
very weak ones are more liable to decay. A 
length of 5 inches to 6 inches is very suitable 
for the cuttings, which should be cut off clean 
at a joint, and the bottom leaves removed. 
Then take a pointed piece of wood about the 
thickness of a pencil, make a hole 2 inchesdeep, 
in this insert the cutting, taking care that it 
touches the bottom of the hole, and press the 
soil around in order to hold the cutting in its 
place. About half-a-dozen cuttings are very 
suitable for a pot of the size mentioned. When 
finished, give a good soaking through a fine rose, 
and place the pot or pots in an ordinary garden 
frame shaded from the sun and kept close. 
With ordinary attention in the matter of 
watering, shading, etc., the cuttings will root 
by the autumn, and in the spring can be potted 
or planted out. Another way is to dibble the 
cuttings into a shady border out-of-doors, and 
cover with a hand-light or large bell-glass. If 
the cuttings are put in now and treated as 
above detailed, a fair proportion will root. 
Lastly, cuttings 9 inches or thereabouts in 
length can be put into a sheltered border 
out-of-doors in early autumn, but they take 
longer to root, and cannot be depended upon 
to succeed so well as the protected ones, These 
9-inch cuttings should have two-thirds of their 
length buried in the soil. ] 
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MUSHROOMS FAILING. 

I SEE by your answer to my letter of last week *e Mush- 
room-beds that you ask me to send further particulars, 
but hardly know what you require, but will do my best. 
As I stated previously, the beds were made up, one last 
Oztober and cthers just before Christmas, but they have 
ag yet only produced about 1 lb of Mushrooms. The 
manure was of the best, and afcer being turned several 
times the spawn was inserted when the bed registered a 
falling heat of about 95 degs. or 90 degs. and ran well, and, 
as I said before, appears to be still alive. The beds, being 
under cover, have been well protected from frost, and are 
covered with litter and sacks. They are also kept moist ; 
in fact, have only required watering once. It is inexplic- 
able to me.—F. O. P 

{In Mushroom cultivation there are many 
disappointments, and it is quite possible where 
the beds are made up successionally, the same 
brand of spawn used, and apparently exactly 
the same conditions carried out in the varied 
processes foliowed, that a failure will be sand- 
wiched between successes, and the cause no one 
can explain. Though Mushroom growing is by 
some followed with unvarying success, even 
though intricate details are not seriously 
studied, there is at the same time a certain 
amount of knowledge necessary in the prepara- 
tion of the manure, formation of the beds, 
spawning, and soiling over. There is, too, a 
great difference in manures obtained from 
stables, and a decided influence obtained from 
the house or shed in which the Mushrooms have 
to be grown. In a cold shed in winter the 
spawn sometimes remains dormant for months, 
becoming productive after warm weather sets 
in; then again the bed will in some cases lose 
its heat quickly after being spawned and soiled. 
It is always advisable to bring in the soil under 
cover so that it becomes slightly warmed before 
it is used, and there is some gain in early bear- 
ing by placing the spawn bricks on the warm 
bed just prior to breaking and inserting them. 
This sets it in action and the mycelium 
permeates the manure- bed more quickly. 
Opinions vary as to temperatures of the bed at 
spawning time, but, generally speaking, a tem- 
perature of 80 degs. is safer than a higher one. 
The preparation of the manure must be so con- 
ducted that the ammonia and nitrogen in ths 
manure are not evaporated by rank heat. To 
throw the manure into a large heap is to court 
disaster, and it should be turned inside out 
every alternate morning. A little loam or a 
few tree-leaves mixed with the manure is a help 
in promoting an equality of temperature. Ina 
cool shed a covering of litter or soft straw helps 
to protect the bed from fluctuations of external 
temperature, but to cover this again with sacks 
is not advisable, because the clese contact of 
the litter with the moist soil soon makes it 
rotten, and instead of giving warmth it has an 
opposite effect. Litter needs to be taken off 
occasionally and shaken up The drier it can 
be kept and the more lightly it lies on the bed 
the better. A watering with chilled liquid 
horse or cow-manure is sometimes helpful, and 
so isa good watering with clear water witha 
good handful of common salt dissolved in each 
2 gallons, even if the bed appears moist on the 
surface. It is possible for the soil to be moist 
when so closely covered with litter, and the 
manure beneath comparatively dry. In this 
case a heavy watering would in all probability 
have the desired effect. Another very impor- 
tant item is the quality of the soil employed. 
Failures come from unsuitable soil, even though 
it be meadow turf and full of the much-coveted 
fibre. Mushroom-bed cannot in reason be made 
too firm, loam and manure alike. 


From these remarks you will probably be 
able to gather wherein you have failed. There 
is the possibility yet remaining of the produc- 
tion of a crop, even if only a light one, if the 
beds are given a change of treatment, particu- 
larly as you say the spawn in the bed seems 
still alive. Water sufficiently to wet the manure 
beneath, give some salt, and if possible some 
liquid-manure, and firm the surface again with 
the back of a spade, and your hopes may yet be 
realised. | 





Watercress — There are few gardens 
without a spot where Watercress may be grown 
equal to that produced for the markets. The 
present is a good time for sowing seed in pans 
or boxes from which the seedlings may be 





transferred to any damp, shady position where 
they may have a bountiful supply of water. I 
take advantage of the bank of a pond shaded by 
a big Willow and dibble out the little plants 
well above the water level in a spot that is 
usually kept moist by surface drainage, and the 
results are good, but no better than they might 
be from well-\watered plants under a north wall. 
To keep up a good supply successional sowings 


1 


must be made,—T. 


ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF 
POTATOKS. 


WE give here an illustration of a tuber of the 
now well-known white Beauty of Hebron, was 
Dake of Albany, Early Puritan, etc., which 
shows every eye-bud started into growth, and 
carrying one or more sturdy shoots. All who 
have been familiar with the American Potatoes, 
and Beauty of Hebron, red or white, is one of 
the very best introduced, know that these have 
not only numerous eyes, but have a facile habit 
of pushing growth from those eyes simul- 
taneously. That the strain, however originally 
derived, differed materially from the British 
Potato in this respect there could be no doubt, 
for in true home stocks there are fewer eyes, 
and buds usually break from the crown solely 
at the first in any case. But American and 
British Potatoes, through intercrossing, have 
now become so blended that there is hardly a 
variety in commerce that has not joint origin. 





these, Eureka had more and deeper eyes than 
Snowflake, which was rather handsome, smooth- 
skinned, and is still in commerce. The other 
had but a brief existence. The conditions were 
that each competitor should purchase 1] 1b. of 
each variety only, and that in each one’s locality 
some responsible person be found to overlook the 
propagation, planting, lifting, and weighing, and 
to certify that all was fair and honourable. The 
competitors seem to have placed their few tubers 
in warmth, damping them and causing stout 
shoots to break from the eyes. These presently 
were cut off and inserted into pots filled with 
sandy soil and stood in warmth, where they 
soon rooted, then were potted on singly. From 
the tubers a second lot of such cuttings was 
obtained, and finally the sets were cut up and 
each piece potted. Ina that way a large number 
of plants was obtained. Later, after being 
hardened off in a cold-frame, these were planted 
out in a long row in rich, deeply-worked 
garden soil, plenty of room being allowed 
The fiaal product was shown in one of the 
arcades of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens at South Kensington, and the writer 
well remembers the huge heaps that were there 
presented. In both classes, Mr. J. Pink, gar- 
dener to Lord Sondes, Lse Court, Faversham, 
was placed first. With Eureka, from 1 lb. of 
tubers, he produced no less than the astounding 
quantity ot 647 lb., or about 114 bushels. The 
next largest quantity, coming from Berks, was 
477 lb. With Snowflake Mr. Pink had 





Potato sprouted and ready for cutting up into sets for planting. 


Some of these varieties preserve in a marked 
degree the British character of few eyes and 
almost solitary natural shoots. Some others, 
and Reliance is an admirable example, seem 
to have adopted the true American character 
of exhibiting many eyes and a simultaneous 
tendency to sprout. This tendency had its 
pecuniary as well as productive side some thirty 
years ago when American varieties began to 
find their way to our markets, for they were 
introduced at fancy prices. Potato growers 
would be astonished in these days of abundance 
and of variety were they asked to pay from 
ls. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per lb. for Potatoes, but 
such were the prices asked for and very largely 
paid for some of the earlier Americans, which 
came to us with great reputations. That rela- 
tive to our own varieties then they were great 
croppers there can be no doubt, and because of 
their considerable original cost, every effort was 
made by purchasers to artificially increase the 
produce. Nosuch necessity now exists; but we 
now enjoy abundant crops because of the 
labours of numerous raisers who blended the 
British and American qualities, and thus created 
so fine a strain a3 we now possess. 

The most notable case in which artificial 
propagation was utilised to increase Potato 
production was that originated in a competi- 
tion by Messrs. Hooper and Co., of Covent 
Garden, in 1875, and who were large importers 
of American Potatoes. The firm offered valu- 
able cash prizes for the heaviest produce obtain- 
able from 1 lb. only of Eureka Potato in one 
class, and of Snowflake Potato in another. Of 





From a photograph sent by 
Mr, J. Miller, Fox Street, Rothwell, nr. Kettering. 


721 lb., and the second lot weighed 3464 Ib. 
Thus in the way of Potato production a record 
was established that will probably never be 
beaten. We do not assume that any great 
benefit resulted beyond thus showing what can 
be accomplished in the way of artificial produc- 
tion under special conditions. Perhaps for a 
brief time the promoters of the competition 
obtained some pecuniary reward. However, 
there does not seem to be at present the least 
likelihood that any such experiment will be 
repeated. We reproduce the story as in rela- 
tion to the tuber illustrated it has interest. 

D, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dandelion.—-A row or two of the large 
French Dandelion may now be sown. Where 
winter salads are largely used this will be 


found an excellent addition to the more com- 


monly grown salad plants. Strongly grown 
roots produce the best crowns for blanching, 
so the seed should be sown in cool, rich soil, 
and thinned to from 10 inches to 12 inches 
apart. Lift the roots early in winter and treat 
the same as Chicory. 


Growing Cucumbers in unheated 
structures.— When one has to depend solely 
upon hot-beds for the necessary warmth for the 
growth of Cucumbers, it is wise not to be in too 
great a hurry to plant them out. It behoves 
those who purpose growing to wait until towards 
the middle or even end of May before starting. 
Prepare the bed about a week or ten days before 
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it is needed by turning it over several times, and 
choose small, sturdy plants in preference to 
large ones, which often dwindle off when brought 
out of a hot-house into a cooler temperature. — 
Drrsy. 


Tomatoes in boxes »v. pots.—I am 
pleased to see ‘* W. S.,” page 83, points out the 
advantages of boxes, and, like him, I can say 
much in their favour, having used them largely 
now for many years. ‘‘W.S.” gives the size 
he uses and the results. I saw his plants grow- 
ing in the way he described, and I never saw 
better crops at the time of year (early in June) 
than were growing in the boxes he refers to. I 
notice ‘‘ W. 8.” favours burnt refuse and bone- 
meal, two of the best stimulants for this crop. 
I use the former largely. Regarding size of 
boxes, were I having any made I should adopt 
the sizo given by ‘‘W.5S.” Although I use a 
good many in a season I have no particular size. 
Having to place them in all sorts of positions, I 
use whatever kind of box I can get, and find all 
do equally well. When these are large more 
plants are put into them. But little soil is put 
in at first, adding it as needed. Many years 
ago I saw, ina market nursery near Farnham, 
two large span-roofed houses with grand crops 
in them. The plants were growing in Orange 
boxes, a row being placed along each side of the 
house.-—J. Crook. 


Two good Peas.—During the past twenty 
years I have tried many kinds, and for early 
sowing as a medium height kind I have not 
found anything to equal Gradus. With me it 
is almost as early as the round kinds and 
infinitely better in flavour, and, as regards 
bearing, there is no comparison. It may be 
asked if Gradus can be sownearly. I have been 
sowing it earlier every year since it first camo 
out. This year I sowed Gradus, William the 
First, and William Hurst on the same day (the 
first week in February), William the First and 
Gradus being sown side by side. They came 
up at the same time and the growth is equally 
strong. lven in the severe cold in March they 
looked well. Both were sown on firm land in 
middle of the garden. Gradus is apt to run out 
and needs a lot of selecting to keep it true. 
Good as Gradus is, Excelsior is equally good; 
but this is a dwarf kind, only growing about 
18 inches high. It may be sown with the first 
eatlies. Last year it followed Gradus and it 
is of excellent flavour. The pods are large, 
containing eight and nine large Peas of a deep 
green, the haulm of a robust habit, having 
large, broad leafage, aud very free bearing. 
With mie the pods were close to the ground, and 
where stakes are a consideration this kind 
would be valuable. Personally, I do not favour 
dwarf kinds, but have come to see they have a 
use, and there is much improvement in them of 
late years.—F’. A. 8. 





GARDEN WORK. 
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Conservatory.—This is the best season 
for repotting Palms and other conservatory 
fine-foliaged plants. Bamboos may be divided 
now to increase stock. These are useful plants 
for backgrounds. Large plants may be plunged 
outside among Ferns in the sheltered, shaded 
dells in summer, and will be all the better for 
the change. They will grow well in turfy loam 
and leaf-mould or peat. Climbers are growing 
freely now and will require frequent attention 
to thin and regulate the growth. Azaleas or 
other hard-wooded plants which require more 
pot room should be seen to now. The best peat 
and sharp sand should be used for these plants, 
and the potting should be very firm. Lilium 
longiflorum is making a good show now. The 
plants should be brought on in succession by 
keeping a few plants in different temperatures, 
and if a long season is required retarded bulbs 
may be had. It requires careful watering, 
especially if in 5-inch pots. They are best 
grown in 5-inch pots up to a certain stage, and 
then if large specimens are required they can be 
made up with plants that will all bloom at the 
same time. Other Lilies are coming on now, 
such as the lancifolium and auratum sections 
and others. After flowering plunge or plant 
outside. L. auratum and lancifolium may go on 
improving from year to year if carefully 
managed. Watering is a large business now, 
Many plants may require watering twice aday. 






























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The planis dry faster in some houses than 
others. The best growing houses are not 
always best for prolonging bloom. Shade will 
be necessary now, and the ventilation should be 
ample, a little air boing left on all night. 
During hot days the floors should be damped 
two or three times. This will be very grateful 
to both flowers and foliage. Liquid-manure 
should be given freely to plants in bud or cpen- 
ing their flowers. Change the stimulants used 
occasionally, No fires will be required now, 
They will do more harm than good to plant- 
houses, the stove and tropical fernery excepted. 
If the watering is done in the evening, another 
look round should be given next morning. 


tove.—Let the fires go out in the morning, 
but draw out everything in the shape of ashes 
and clinkers, and see that the flues are clean, 
and then lay the fire ready for lighting in the 
afternoon. This will use the fuel economically, 
and be better for the plants than keeping the 
fires going all day. Nothing distresses the 
plants so much as keeping them between two 
fires as it were—hot pipes below and hot sun 
above. This refers to hot spells of sunshine 
which are often brief. Kucharis Lilies may be 
shifted on now, and if it is necessary to break 
up any of the old specimens this is the best 
time to do it, as it enables the plants to make 
roots rapidly during the present season of 
growth, but if many flowers are wanted it is 
best not to break plants up too much; better 
shift on into larger pots, though this need not 
be done until absolutely neceseary. With the 
use of liquid stimulants after each cooling and 
resting period good sized specimens may be 
carried on several years without repotting, 
though top-dressings may be given. Night 
temperature now, according to class of plants 
grown, 65 degs. to 70 degs., a little ventilation 
to be given early in the day, and shade as soon 
as the foliage shows signs of distress. Crotons 
and Draczenas should not be shaded heavily, or 
the colour of the foliage will suffer. 


Orchard-house. — The disbudding and 
general regulation of the young growth must 
have prompt attention. The young fruits 
should also be thinned, not necessarily to the 
full extent just at present, but where the fruits 
are thickly set some relief should be given to 
the trees. In potting the trees, some space 
will have been left at the top for mulching, and 
some old rotten turf and manure should now be 
applied, and pressed down firmly. Routine work 
in the shape of watering, syringing, and venti- 
lating must be done promptly at the right time. 
Close not later than 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and syringe, givinga little ventilation along the 
ridge in the evening, and leaving it on all night 
unless the nights are coldand windy. In windy 
weather a sufficient circulation is generally kept 
up through the laps of the glass. If the 
weather sets in dull and cool, less syringing will 
be required, and the syringing should always 
be done early enough in the afternoon for the 
foliage to get dry before night. 


Cucumbers and Melons.—The bright 
sunny weather of the last few days has helped 
these on wonderfully. It may be necessary to 
shades Cucumbers a little in some houses, 
though as little shade as possible should be 
used. We never shade Melons as it weakens 
the growth, and in their case it is important to 
keep the main leaves in good condition and 
colour. Even Cucumbers bear more freely 
without shading, but it means keeping the 
house in a constant state of slush with water. 
Cucumbers will not scorch so long as the 
atmosphere is saturated with moisture, but 
permit the atmosphere to get dry and the 
foliage scorches. Constant attention must be 
given to stopping, thinning, and top-dressing 
when the last is required. Night temper- 
ature, 65 degs. to 70 degs. 

Window gardening.—Fill baskets for 
suspending inside with Ivy -leaved Pelar- 
goniums and blue and white Campanulas. 
The Pistol-plant (Pilea) is a useful plant for a 
bracket in a shady window or to suspend in a 
bssket. Expose luchsias and Pelargoniums to 
all the light possible to make the growth 
hardy and robust. Weak stimulants may be 
given. 

Outdoor garden.—We have lately had a 
good deal of rain, and recently-planted things 
have been well settled in the ground ; but in 
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the event of dry, hot weather setting in soon, 
there will be a good deal of surface stirring re- 
quired, and mulching with Moss-litter-manure 
will be a great advantage to many flowering 
plante, especially Hollyhocks, herbaceous 
Phloxer, Ponies, Roses, etc. I have found 
street-sweepings rather a good mulching mate- 
rial for many things, including Carnations, 
Pinks, and hardy annuals, after the plants have 
been thinned. I need hardly say that annuals 
should be thinned as soon as they are large 
enough to pull up easily; the work will be 
better done and with less disturbance to those 
left if dove in a showery time. Pbhacelia cam- 
panularia forms a very attractive low mass of 
blue colour. The hardening of bedding plants 
will be carried forward now in frames, tempo- 
rary or otherwise. Those who are short of 
glass structures may have light frames covered 
with oiled calico or thatched with straw. If 
more plants of Lobelias or other quick-growing 
plants are required, cuttings will root quickly 
in heat now, and small plants set out a little 
nearer will make good edgings and masses. 
There is yet time to plant Gladioli for late 
blooming. 


Fruit garden.—S trawberries outside will 
be backward this season, and those who have a 
lot of late plants in pots in cool-houses and pits 
will find them valuable. New beds of Straw- 
berries should be hoed through, and be dressed 
with soot to get rid of insects and snails, and 
then be mulched with manure. The manure 
may be rather long, and by the time the fruit 
begins to colour the strawy part of the manure 
will be washed clean to keep the fruits off the 
ground. Disbud outdoor Vines, leaving enough 
shoots to fill in the space comfortably without 
crowding. The main cause of inferior open-air 
Grapes is overcrowding of the young growth, 
Keep the growth thin, so that the sun’s rays 
can reach the wall to warm it. This will be 
beneficial for other fruits besides Grapes. A 
brick wall absorbs heat during the day and 
gives it off during the night. This is one of the 
chief benefits of a wall. Raspberries should be 
mulched with manure before dry weather sets 
in. This will add much to the size and weight 
of the crop. Gooseberries and Black Currants 
will appreciate this treatment also, If insects 
appear on Peaches on walls, apply Tobacco- 
powder promptly. This is the best remedy, 
and for years I have used no other. If insects 
are kept down through the spring they will 
give no trouble afterwards. Expose the fruit 
in the early Peach-house to the sunshine by 
tying in neatly all the young wood and removing 
sublaterals. 

Vegetable garden.—This has not been 
a good season for raising seedlings, and after the 
heavy rains the surface may form a crust, and 
it will be difficult for the young plants to break 
through. Where this is so the crust should be 
broken by stirring the surface with a light, 
short-toothed iron rake. The Dutch hoe is the 
best tool for stirring the surface between the 
drills as soon as the rows of young plants are 
visible. All arrears of planting and seed-sowing 
should be fetched up now that the land is more 
workable. Globe Artichokes may be trans- 
planted now, Beetroot sown. Intermediate 
Carrots will be in time, though rather late. 
French Beans and Runners, rot forgetting the 
Climbing French Bean, may be planted now. 
Any Cauliflowers raised in frames should be 
planted out now, preferably in trenches, where 
a mulch and watering can easily be given. A 
few of the early Celery plants may be planted 
in a deep frame or pit to be blanched early for 
flavouring. The trenches outside may shortly 
be prepared, and Lettuces sown or planted 
along the tops of the intervening ridges. Plant 
out Brussels Sprouts 3 feet between the rows. 


Sow Chervil, Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and 
Summer Savory. Transplant Leeks into 
trenches when large enough. Sow Marrow 


Peas for succession, then Parsley. Sow Lettuces 
for succession. Sow Chicory and Salsafy if not 
yet done. EK. Hoxrpay. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts fron a Garden Diary. 

May 6ih.—Mulched Carnations and Picotees 
with a mixture of Moss-litter and old turf, 
Planted out Calceolarias and Stocks and Aster 
for early cutting. Turned over and intermixed 
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a heap of compost, chiefly the proceeds of the 
rubbish which had been exposed to fire, ready 
for top-dressing beds when the spring flowers 
come off. Something of the kind is necessary 
if the summer bedding plants are to be a success, 
especially in a backward season. 

May ‘Vth — Shifted on young specimen 
Fuchsias to 8-inch pots, Older plants are 
being hardened off, and will be plunged or 
planted out about the grounds or used as 
centres of beds. There is a good deal of work 
in Cucumber and Tomato-houses now in stop- 
ping and tying Cucumbers and disbudding side 
shoots of Tomatoes. When the plants begin to 
bear freely, light top-dressings of good stuff are 
given. I donot think any good compost comes 
amiss to these plants when growing and bearing 
freely. 


May 8th.—Shifted on Zonal Pelargoniums 
intended for winter flowering. Raspail Im- 
proved and Mme. Rozain are the best double 
red and white for cut-flowers in winter. 
Singles are not so popular, as the petals are not 
so lasting. Just finished planting good sized 
beds of Iceland Poppies, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Chrysanthemum maximum, and  Scabiosa 
caucasica. These are indispensable for cutting. 
All are annually raised from seeds sown now 
and grown on outside all summer. 

May 9th.—Grape thinning is done chiefly 
early in the morning and after the sun loses 
power in the evening. Overhauled our small 
collection of Orchids, repotting or rebasketting 
those which require it. Some have been placed 
on blocks. Some of those in bloom have been 
placed in cool fernery, where the flowers will 
show better and last longer. All Vines are 
looked over once a week to stop sublaterals. 
Inside borders are moistened with liquid- 
manure. 


May 10th.—Sowed Cinerarias for winter 
blooming, also Primulas, including obconica, 
which in spite of its bad name we grow largely 
for its pretty flowers in winter and early spring. 
Pricked off seedling Begonias and returned to 
warm pit. Shade is used now, more or less, for 
stove and greenhouee in bright, sunny weather. 
Tomatoes intended for outside planting are 
being hardened in cold-frames. Forked between 
rows of Potatoes to give a deep tilth for mould- 
ing up later on. Sowed Radishes. 


May 11th.—Potted off Fuchsia and other cut- 
tings. Moved Vegetable Marrows to cold- 
frame to harden. A few of the forward plants 
have been planted under handlights, sheltered 
with canvas or mats on frosty nights. Dis- 
budded Peaches on walls. The Tobacco dis- 
tributor is always kept handy, so that it may 
be used if insects are visible. Planted Cucum- 
bers and Melons in frames. Shifted on seedling 
Ferns. Planted Brussels Sprouts. 





POULTRY. 


POULTRY-HOUSE AND RUN. 


By the exercise of a little ingenuity an ordinary 
shed or lean-to may easily be converted into a 
good poultry-house, especially if it has a good 
aspect and stands upon sloping ground. It is 
important that the roof be well constructed. If 
tiled or slated there should be boarding beneath, 
otherwise it will be impossible to keep the place 
warm in winter. Boards alone make a good 
roof if covered with roofing felt, or laid on 
horizontally, one board overlapping another, 
and the whole well tarred. The roof should 
project beyond the walls to carry off rain. The 
ventilators should be above the perches to avoid 
draught near the Fowls when at roost. Light 
may be admitted by means of an ordinary 
window or a pane or two of thick glass fixed in 
the sides; this is essential not only for the 
health of the Fowls, but that the condition of 
the interior may be seen. . Where there is a 
good light in the poultry-house the Fowls will 
gladly take shelter there.in wet and rough 
weather. Although the run cannot be of too 
great an extent the roosting-place must be 
limited in size in proportion to the number of 
Fowls proposed to be kept, as it is proved that 
when Fowls are crowded into small space more 
eggs are produced, and if the house is properly 
ventilated and cleaned, there need be no fear of 
engendering disease by crowding. Roofing felt 
is a very good thing with which to line a thin- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


walled house, as it greatly adds to the warmth, 
while its strong tarry smell keeps away insect 
The perches should not be more than 
3 feet from the floor, for if higher than this the 
Fowls have much difficulty in descending, and 
often damage their breastbones by coming into 
Fir-poles 
split in two make very good perches, and if the 
round side be placed uppermost the bird’s claws 
cling to them more easily. Bars of wood with 
niches cut in them and fixed to the walls form 
good supports for the ends of the perches; or 
a movable frame for roosting upon may be 
formed of two poles of the required length 


pests. 


contact with the floor of the house. 


joined at each end by narrow pieces of wood, 


and supported on legs. Galvanised wire-netting 


is the best, as well as the cheapest material, 
with which to enclose the poultry run. 


apart, and the netting fixed to the posts with 
wire, or iron staples. The height of the netting 
should depend upon the kind of Fowls kept, 
6 feet being required for birds of a moderate 
size, while for Game, Bantam, and Hamburg 
breeds a greater height will be necessary ; if, 
however, the top of the run is covered with 
wire netting, 3 feet or 4 feet will be ample for 
any breed. S..8. G. 





Food for laying hens — Grass-run 
(Benjamin )—As a first meal in the day there is 
nothing better than soft food in the form of 
Barley-meal mixed to a crumbly paste with hot 
water, for when the birds come down from their 
roost their crops are empty and they are hungry. 
Fed at this time with hard grain, it taking long 
to digest, the birds do not get immediate nourish- 
ment, but receiving a well prepared mixture 
of soft food, it being quickly digested, they are 
soon strengthened thereby. The advantages of 
a feed of warm meal the first thing in the morn- 
ing are specially noticeable during the winter 
months, and Fowls so fed lay a greater number 
of eggs and enjoy better health than those fed 
entirely on grain. With a good Grass-run, such 
as you possess, it is well to let the birds out for 
an hour or so before they are fed to gather up 
the worms that are to be found on mild morn- 
ings. Your Grass-run would accommodate 100 
stock birds, besides what chickens you may 
rear, but, if convenient, it would be well to 
divide into two by the erection of a partition 
through the middle so as to give one part rest, 
and permit the Grass to recover from the traffic 
and scratching of the Yowls, and become sweet 
and fresh, while the birds: have the use of the 
other part. Fowls consume:a large quantity of 
Grass, and if left-long in a limited run crop the 
turf very bare.—s.'S. G. 


Feather-eating Fow!ls (Ff. A. C.)—This 
bad habit is not uncommon in the poultry yard, 
but is seldom found where Fowls are kept in a 
natural state and“have the advantage of an un- 
limited Grass-rtn.*” The bad habit is often con- 
tracted in chickenhood, and is very difficult'40 
cure when once acqttired.- ‘The craving for 
animal food will*often cause it, as will lack of 
green food, andiwhere confined to small space 
want of something better to do will bring about 
feather-eating, ~ This vice does not become 
general in the: poultry yard as a rule, but is 
confined to one or two hens ; cocks do noi often 
become feather-eaters. Upon observing a bird 
despoiling a companion of: its«-plumage, the 
culprit should be at once removed from” the 
poultry yard and consigned to solitary confine- 
ment for a time. When the sufferer has regained 
its feathers the culprit may be returned to*the 
poultry yard, and: wilbby then have,"in all:pro- 
bability, forgotten its bad habit. If this:does 
not effect a cure the only thing'to be done is to 
kill the offending one. Let your fowls have as 
much exercise a3 possible and plenty of green 
food. Avoid over-feeding ; scatter the food as 
far and wide as possible that the fowls may 
have exercise in scratching for and searching it 
out. Over-fed hens do not take sufficient 
exercise to keep them in health, become too 
fat, and cease to lay.—S. 8. G. 





“The Buglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Thoreughly revised, with fuil descriptions 
of all the best plants, irces, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully iilustraied. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 158. 6d. : 

The sume, in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for library or presentation, one guinea nett. 
booksellers, ete, 









It 
should be attached to iron standards or stout 
posts, well fixed in the ground 7 feet or 8 feet 





Of all 
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OORRESPONDENOE. 


Questions.— Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpentne free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the peyer only, and addressed to 
the Evitor of GARDENING, 37, So tthampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisHer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent ata time, Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind. that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Planting Roses and fruit-trees (/’. M. G.).— 
It is quite impossible to advise unless one were to see the 
house you refer to. The date you mention is too late to 
think of planting any trees or Roses, and you will have to 
postpone such till the early autumn, See what plants 
thrive in the neighbourhood and plant accordingly. 


Feathery Grass (Constant Reader).—Carex acuti- 
folia fol. var., Eulalia japonica variegata, small plants, 
though this is slow to establish itself ; Dactylis glomerata 
elegantissima, probably the most useful; or some of the 
Eragrostis, that come freely from seeds and may be treated 
as half-hardy annuals, will suit you. The Dactylis is that 
we most strongly recommend. 


Imantophyllums (W. H. L ).—These are all 
summer and autumn-flowering plants, all having thick, 
fleshy roots and of very easy culture. They do best in 
turfy yellow loam, with—if it can be had—a fourth part of 
fibrous peat. When growing freely occasional doses of 
liquid-manure are beneficial. The beauty of these plants 
is greatly augmented by the bright red fruits which follow 
the blossoms and last in beauty over a year. Winter in a 
temperature such ag the generality of greenhouse plants 
require, and keep them fairly dry. 


Worms in lawn (G. B.).—Lime-water is as good a 
remedy as any. Pour 2 gallons of water on 1 1b. of un- 
slaked lime, or, if more is wanted, use the same propor- 
tions. Stir this well up, and let the liquid stand for forty- 
eight hours. Water the lawn with the clear liquid through 
2 rosed watering-pot during damp weather, giving a good 
soaking the evening succeeding that on which a good 
watering has been given. This will bring the worms to 
the surface, when they may be swept up and cleared 
away. 

Tacsonia Van Voixemi and T. exoniensis 
(W. J.).—It is not advisable to plant thes? in small 
houses, as they in these smother everything below them, 
or require to be so continuously kept cut that they do not 
bloom freely. The roof should be lofty to allow plenty of 
space between the ends of the shoots and any plants grow- 
ing in the house. The soil should be loam of a fibrous 
nature, and the border in which the plants are grown 
should be proportionate in extent to the space they are 
intended to cover. The flowers of T. Van Volxemi are 
crimson, those of T. exoniensis, a hybrid between T. Van 
Volxemi and T. mollissima, being of a beautiful bright 
magenta inside, with a purple ring in the centre, the tubs 
from 2 inches to 3 inches in length. We would advise you 
to plant the stronger plant of the two. 


Tropzeolum tricolor (Major).—This is the name 
of the plant yousend. It is one of the prettiest of the 
Tropxolums, and for balloons, trellises, or a potful of 
Birch twigs it makes an excellent covering, . The tubers, 
not unlike a Potato, should..be potted in: November in 
light rich soil and in well-drained pots. Water freely 
while growth continues, and keep the plants in a good 
light, but shade from hot sun will.prolong the beauty of 
the flowers, About midsummer,the leaves will begin to 
fade, and water must be given more sparingly until the 
plants go to rest, in which condition they may remain 
until potting time comes round. again, .The tubers may 
be wintered in..a.corner.of the greenhouse, where they 
only require to be kept from getting dust-dry. 


Pyrethrums dying (Z. A. A.).—We cannot assign 
any reason for the failure, which may be due to a variety 
of causes or only to’one.* You say nothing as to soil or 
how the plants were planted, or whether the failure 
occurred last summer or in winter, Slugs are especially 
fond of these plants, and on heavy soils are most trouble- 
some, devouring every atom of green leafage as it is 
made, These little destructive pests hide snugly enough 
in the crowns, and may be the cause of failure in your 
case. 
having the entire crown-tuft buried: fally' 6 inches deep, 
and nothing but death could followimsuch.a case. Deep- 
rooting things like these require the entire crown of leaves 
above the soil, and so planted do not Constitute the same 
snug retreat for slugs as do plants with crowns more or 
less deeply buried. 


Treatment of Wichuriana Roses (R. B.D, 
Acland ).—The hybrids of R. Wichuriana require pegging 
down the first season, afterwards they may be left to their 
own devices. The type will run along the ground without 
the aid of pegs. These Roses require little or no pruning 
the first season after planting, but the next,and following 
years the laterals should be shortened, back to two or 
three eyes and one or two of the growths removed en- 
tirely, in order to provide a supply of young wood to 
replace the old growth as they become debilitated. We 
think the best results are obtained from these Roses when 
they are planted in the rock garden or to clamber over old 
tree-stumps or roots. If they are used upon the ground 
or to run over banks, it is advisable to provide a frame- 
work of wire in order that the growths may be kept about 
a foot from the ground or Grass, for we have found when 
the shoots have been pegged close to the ground. that 
much trouble ensues to keep the weeds ‘or Grass from 
choking the Roses. 

Rosa rugosa as ai hedge plant (AR. B. D., 
Acland, ).—We are glad you have followed the advice often 
given in these columns to plant a hedge of Japanese 
Roses. If well cared for they afford beautiful blossom in 
summer, and in autumn showy fruit is mingled with the 
blossom. Weshould advise you to prune the plants this 


We have, however, seen instances of these plants » 




















\ (feet to 10 feet—but cutting back to keep the hedge of a 
| “noderate height will not prevent it flowering. As good- 


| 
y 
| 
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A STRAWBERRY PICNIC. 


Tur Morning Leader, July 13, 1898, says : 
“‘ Messrs. 8. Chivers and Sons, the well-known 
jam and jelly manufacturers, understand the art 
of entertainment no less than the art of jam- 
making.” On Tuesday they invited a number of 
Pressmen toa Strawberry picnic at their farm at 


¥ 





season ag they have only recently been planted. One of 
( the strongest growths cut down nearly to the ground, the 
jremainder prune to about half their length, then the fol- 
lowing years merely go over the hedge and cut off the 
\; extreme points of growths, but remove a growth or two if 
|| the hedge becomes very crowded. It is also advisable to 
do this when the base becomes rather thin. RB. rugosa 
vill, if unchecked, rise to a considerable height—quite 


and “ Ignoramus” in our issue of April 13, p. 88, and algo 
note in the issue for March 30, p. 62——Mary Ireland.— 
We should imagine that the bulbs want lifting and re- 
planting. They have been too long in one position and 
have got.too thick, and thus become weakened. None of 
the large-flowered Fuchsias are hardy enough to stand the 
winter without heat. —— J) Yotidell.—Harebell is the 
English name for the dwarf Campanulas, such as C, pulla, 
O. fragilis, CO. pumila, ©. isophyHa;-ete: Your best plan 
will be to obtain plants of these, which can be had very 























| receive, it is well to fork up the ground each side of the 
| hedge, and during the season keep it free from weeds. 


" ing and compact; Ajuga reptans purpurea, A. r, argentea 


sized fruit depends much upon the culture the bushes Histon,- Cambridge. ‘Phe wondering pickers 
were delighted with the sight of two score top- 
hatted visitors bending their backs to the will- 
ing task of finding large Strawberries. It is 
just twenty-five years since Messrs. Chivers 
started jam-making. They now have a thousand 
acres of landunder cultivation, and employ, 
when busy, eight hundred hands. The jam- 
factory is within the circle of the fruit-fields, 
and the fruit:can therefore be handled without 


cheaply.——#’. W. B.—The only thing you can do is to 
completely surround the boxes with wire, say, 2 feet 
wide. We have adopted this plan, and are not now 
troubled with ¢ats.——A mateur.—We do not understand 
to what blooms you refer. If you mean the male flowers, 
there is no need to pull them off.—-J. K.—We fear you 
can have few flowering plants in the open air during the 
months you mention. Of course, you can plant bulbs, 
such as Daffodils, Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., which will come 
into bloom in early April. Some of the Michaelmas Daisies 
and Helianthus may bloom late if the weather is open. 
—~-L. F. Greene.—Evidently-some fungus. Will en- 




































































































Occasional waterine’s with liquid-manure are very helpful. 


Plants to succeed bulbs (Florentine).—Achillea 
Olayenna and A, umbellata both have silvery leafage and 
white flowers, the former the better thing and quite close 

rowing and compact. The following are all small grow- 


variegata, Arabis mollis fol. var., A. lucida variegata, Saxi- 
fraga granulata plena, S. Camposi, S. muscoides purpurea, 
Campanula pusilla, Pinks, Auriculas, etc. These two last 


bably clash with th i f hat shuts | @eavour to find out further about it, —F..W. Davies.— ; at 
Bab the majority of the Peete tewesing and more tufted Thin to not Jess than from 9 inches to 1 foot apart, allow- delay : ’ ‘In addition to the oe Se he by the 
hardy plants. ‘The variegated Grass (Dactylis elegantis- | ing 15 inches between the lines.—A Constant Reader.— | firm itself, a very large quantity of fruit is 


See reply to ““F. O. P.,” p. 136.—J. McF.—See reply to 
“Spelsbury ” in our issue of April 27, p. 123, under the 
heading Daffodils,—Joseph Hindley.—Quite impossible 
to’ assign any. reason from such dried up material.-— 
East Anglia.—See article in our issue of Dec. 15, 1900, 
p 552, which can be had of the publisher, price 14d.—— 
Arthur Stewart.—Yes, you have done quite right. The 
roots allowed to go into the clay’ would cause all the 
trouble.——Constant Reader, Wilts—Any nurseryman 
would get you a Ginger-plant. The other plant you 
inquire about we know nothing of. Basil Hillier.— 
We cannot name florists’ flowers. . No. sale for such 
blooms, You will have to graft them if you want to 
increase your stock. ——Bailey.—See reply to ‘‘G. Bet 
p. 138.——Springmount.—Your Tulips are overcrowded. 
Lift them when the foliage dies down and replant the 
largest bulbs in fresh quarters. The smaller ones you can 
put into ‘any. reserve place in the kitchen garden. 


sima) is often employed with some success in cases like 
yours. The common Thrift (Armeria maritima), or, better 
still, Armeria alpina rubra, makes an excellent edging 
plant; so, too, does the Gentianella (Gentiana acaulis), 
which forms a close verdant carpet of glossy leaves and 
inimitable blue flowers. . But this also is spring-flower- 
ing, or at least early summer flowering, and would not te 
much of a success if planted after the Hyacinths. Perhaps 
some tuberous-rooted Begonias mingled with the varie- 
gated Grass aforementioned would suit your requirements 
best. Both could be planted after the other bulbs had 
finished and with every chance of success. 


Pot-Roses after first flowering (R. W. L.).— 
Thirty-two sized pots are rather small for Roses, but 
better to havea small pot and plenty of roots than a large 
one and few roots. The soil is sure to be somewhat 
impoverished by this time, so that a top-dressing of very 
short manure would help the plants considerably in their 
second growth. It is best after the first flowering to give 
the plants a rest for afew days. This consists in partially 
withholding water at the roots, but if the weather is very 
bright syringe the foliage morning and afternoon as usual, 
and after partially withholding water from the roots for 
about a week or ten days, cut back the shoots an inch or 
two. Do not, however, deprive them of any more foliage 
than is absolutely necessary. “When the second growth is 
well advanced give liquid-manure at every other watering. 
A very safe manure is made by putting a peck of fresh 
cow-dung into a bag and then into a small cask, filling the 
latter with water. After two days it may be used half 
strength. The Maréchal Niel will not flower again, but, if 
grown on with the other varieties, the wood made will be- 
come well ripened by autumn and be very suitable to pro- 
duce blossom next year. After the second blooming all 
the plants should be repotted into 8-inch pots, then 
plunged outdoors in coal-asheg or Cocoa-nut-fibre until 
October, when they should be brought into a cool-house 


or pit. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Brecting dividing fence (Khiva).—lor your 
purpose no description of fence will be so good, barring a 


obtained from various growers in the neigh- 
bourhood of the 
factory. Pluck- 
ed early on a 
summer’s morn, 
the fruit is 
made into jam, 
or the juice ex- 
tracted to fla- 
vour Chivers’ 
Gold Medal Jel- 
lies. A lady 
writes from 
Ashton - under- 
Lyme: ‘‘ I have 
tried several 
preparations of 
Table Jellies, .-; 
and have not  ‘ 

been satisfied with them, but yours have given 
me complete satisfaction. I shall continue touse 
and recommend them to my friends.” Nurse A. 
writes: ‘‘I consider your noted Jellies peculiarly 
adapted for use in the sick room, and for those 
who suffer from. dyspepsia.” . The_ Official 
Report of the Royal Commission. on Agricul- 
ture, 1895, says : ‘* Messrs. Chivers’ factory at 
Histon is now well known threughout the 
country for the excellence of its manufactures.” 
Chivers’ Gold Medal Jams and Table Jellies 
are sold by Grocers and Stores throughout the 
United Kingdom. Insist on being supplied with 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name-~should..always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the’ EpitoR of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time, 


Names of plants.—Z. G.—Kindly send better speci" 
men, as also flowers of your Camellia, and then we will be 
pleased to help you.—W. R. Howell.—Allium neapolita- 
num.——F. Cro2k.— Quite impossible to name from such 
dried-up flowers: —— WS, Stead.—1, Berberis Aquifolium 5 
2; Doronicum austriacum ; 3, Crown Anemone (Anemone 
coronaria) ; 4, Anemone Hepatica, double form. PAE. 
Ebsworth.—1,. Deutzia ‘gracilis; 2, Blue Gum-tree (Huca- 
lyptus globulus) ; 3, Hoya carnosa. ; 4, Berberis Darwini. 
_— Frank Harvey. — Narcissus. incomparabilis. plenus 
(Butter and Eggs). The failure of your Tulips is evidently 
due to badly ripened bulbs, or you may find that the roots 











3 i ition. ——ALk t.— bal Pul - ‘ere 7 
wall, as one of the ordinary park fence or Oak rail close Se merase ae pet apean raptor to Be arte Chivers’. A free sample packet of Jelly will be 
paling, with good Oak posts let 2 feet into the ground. sure ——R. N. Z.—The Apennine Windflower (Anemone sent on receipt of post-card. 8. Chivers and 
You would have in fixing these to have the palings on the | jnennina). —— Constant. Reader, Wil!s. — Probably Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge. 


farther or outer side, with the rails inside. On the top 
you could easily fix to the posts iron or wood uprights, 
2 feet in height, and to those wire mesh netting, as men- 
tioned. Ivy of any fairly good growing variety, such as 
Irish, Regneriana, or dentata, could be planted close to 
the palings. Youcould plant some strong-growing climb- 
ing Rose at each post, and carry stout shoots up the posts, 
then each way along the wirework, and thus soon furnish 
that. It would be advisable to run a planed and painted 
batten from post to post on the top side of the wire to 
stiffen it. Roses are not evergreen, but partially so. 
You could give the outer side of your wood fence two 
coats of Stockholm tar, but, unless you have consent, 
must not trespass to do it, 


> FRUIT; 

Young Peach-trese shedding its leaves (2. 
Gillespte).—There are two causes probably that account 
for the leaves falling and the tips of the branches dying, 
these being an unsuitable soil and insufficient water. 
The fact of your border being a sloping one and gently 
watered implies dryness of the soil beneath the surface 
where the principal roots are situated. For this a remedy 
would be simple, and if the border were properly drained 
there would be no danger of giving too much water at 
this time of year. _ When watering is really necessary, it 
should be thorough, dribblets being worse than useless. 
Prick up the soil lightly with a fork to allow the water to 
pass away easily. Prune the points of the shoots back to 
a healthy growth. Perhaps lime may be absent from the 
soil, and this for Peaches isa strict necessity. Leaf-mould 
is not good for fruit-trees that are newly planted ; good 
garden or loamy soil, with which are mixed some lime, old 
rather than new; and some ‘‘ burn-bake” is much better. 
You had better remove as much of the leaf-mould as you 
can without disturbing the roots,-and replace with soil 
such as here described. “Prune the shoots back to one 
half or more if you did not do so earlier, and also the 
Roses, and see that the Peach-tree is not suffering from 
drought. There must be something seriously amiss for a 
Peach-tree to refuse to start at this late date. 





Echeveria retusa ; should like to see better specimen,—— 
W. B.. R.—Forsythia viridissima. Jack,—1,.Cydonia 
japonica; 2, Forsythia suspensa;.3, Arum maculatum ; 
4, Picea Pinsapo; 5, Cypress sp., send cones; 6, Thuja 
occidentalis elegantissima. —— Heming.—1, Narcissus 
maximus; 2, N. Barri Flora Wilson; 3, N. Maurice 
Vilmorin ; 4, N. incomp. King of the Netherlands.—— 
Arthur Stewart.—Tillandsia viridiflora. 


Names of fruits.—T7. J. Heublas.—Apple Rymer. 
——Mary Ireland.—Apple Rymer: 


ne 





WEEDS! WEEDS!!. WEEDS!!! 


One application of Harrison's “Reliable” 
eS WEED KILLER will keep your Garden 
FF —-. Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., free from 
Ses Weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
= Killer for Daisy, Plantain, and Dande- 
lion in Lawns. Brightens the Gravel. 







Immense saving in Labour. 


1Gallon, 2/8, drum, 9d., carriage 94.5 
2 Gallons, 5/4, drum, 1/3, carriage 1/-; 
§ Gallons, 12/-, drum, 3/-, carriage paid; 
10 Gallons, 21/6, drum, 5/-;.carriage paid; 
40 Gallons, 75/-, cask, 5/-, carriage paid. 
mapas Irish Orders are not subject to these 
carriage terms, but are paid to.any English Port.. Full 
Indsx..to Volume XXII.—The Binding Covers | price allowed, for all drums and.casks, if returned im 
(price is. 6d: each) and Index, 3d:; for Vol. XXII. are now | good condition, carriage paid within two months, : 
ready, and: may be had of all Newsagents, or of the| N.B.—In the prices of the above please note that, this 
Publisher, post free for 2s. Weed Killer mixes 1 to 50 of water, being double the oi 
aS Oak | eirenath. One gallon mixed ‘with’ 50 gallons ‘of water. wi { 

ae =e SST | cover an area of from 150 to: 200 square yards effectively 


There isino smell,to this. Weed Kaller,.. 
is » INSECTICIDE is GEO, W. HARRISON, . Horticultural Chemist, 
ABO eB admitted by Users to. be 
THE BEST PLANT WASH 
for Garden & Greenhouse, 
absolutely A 5 : 


Bs “G”" Dept., 22, Cross Street, READING. 


Testimonials on application. 
Green and Black Fly 


IT IS QUITE USELESS 
| BUILDING FOWLS HOUSES 
erate. APHIS] 
TRY it and you will agree with other Users, 


Cycle or Tool Sheds, &c:, unless you-do it. right, and use the 
best roofing material—RED HAND ROOFING 
FELT... Easy to work, durable, watel-tight, and economni- 

cal. Have you seen our book?” Get it from-your ironmonger. 

It tells you all about the best and. cheapest way to put up 

who have said: 

«Tt acts like a charm.” “I was surprised.” “Cannot 
find aliving fly.” “Answers admirably,” “Wish I had 
used it sooner.” ‘Serid me some more.” “Oheap and 
safe.” “A little-goes'along, way,” ‘&c., &e. 


a . Lehy. ht to see it. If your ironmonger 
these eave to PoOUNBERSON & SON/ LAGAN Wonks, 

ONE PINT MAKES 100 PINTS. 
Pint 1/6; Quart 2/6; Half-Gall. 4/-; Gall. 7/8 


BELLAS, for name of nearest holder..,* += rel 
O¥ ALL SEEDSMEN:AND FLORISTS, 


De Ee eel Soa 
THE CONICAL BOILER 
Or post free on receipt of remittance from the 


ta’ the Cheapest, Moat, Efficient, and Beo- 
nomical Boiler ever invented, For heating 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS—E. A.WHITE, Ltd, 
Hop.& Fruit Growers, PADDOCK WOOD, KENT. 


Catalogues received.—L. Behmer & Co., 5 and 
28, Biuff, Yokohama, Japan.— Wholesale Ist for 1901- 
1902; 


































SHORT REPLIES. 

Geo. Cawthron.—No, it is*eaused by mildew from your 
opening the side light and thus admitting a cold current 
of air. Only admit air at the roof when the day is very 
warm. Dust the Rose leaves with sulphur to check the 
mildew. —— F. B.—No special box is necessary. All 
depends on whether you shake them out of the pots or 
otherwise.——A. O.—The gardener is quite right.. You 
must first clear out the Couch before attempting to grow 
anything. It would destroy everything. —— Zitella.— 
Yes, the position you mention would answer well pro- 


Greenhouses, «Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requirés Very littls attention. 
‘A. Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot burp 
f<qrr hollow. Sole. Makers— 

>| WEWSUM, DYSON, & CO. 
BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 








SI'S. Evices and Tcoatimonials on application. 


OOK !—Large black indiarubber waterprooi TIRULY FARM.—Freehold Residential Hstate, 


vided the soil is of good depth and quality, and not over- tmen ; will eend one with Fruit Farm attached, for immediate dienoral. “Pér- 
run with tree-roots.-—Sa’chet.—See reply to “Collier” 2B eG ASSON, Government Contractor, Bye. t free, for | || lars from—COOPER & PREBOE, Ross-on-Wye 


















Por Greenhouses, &c. 
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W. DUNCAN TUCKER, RANSOMES’ 


| SOSuibex. * S. TOTTENHAM, 


ee an ENAMEL AWN MOWERS.| 


GARDEN FRAMES IN VARIETY. 


ria, THE BEST 
PLANT PRESERVER, ~\ IN 
“ : DB. 


An 

















































NEW PATENT 


"| Grecuhouse BOILERS 


The Special Merits of a Boiler are— 
1.—Long Burning. 
2.—Even Temperature, 
3.—No Trouble. 
In these particulars our | 
Boilers are altogether be- } 
yond competition, 

















































Ne. 37. 





i Sent 
Carriage 
Paid 


Guaranteed Mini- 
mum Burning, 
12 Hours. 


i ona 

Unsatisfactory Boilers can | Month’s ” 
be replaced in an hour's Free © 
work without moving the 
old pipes, pe 


Trial. Xe) 


; THE “PATENT” AUTOMATON 
2 CHAIN OR WHEEL GEARING, 
8ft. x 6ft. .. #3 We on: 1g ft 5 Hs ss re] oe oa: Important Improvements Embodied in no other Maker's 


ELON & GUCUMBER FRAME. pPrATENT DOUBLE-ANGLE CUTTERS, 
a Set ae el ae 









| 
' 
i 
| 
' 


ATENT RIBBED DRIVING ROLLERS. 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE FRONT 
No. 38. ROLLERS, 
Made in 9 sizes, Sin. to 24in. wide. 
4ft. .. £1 16s. 6d. “ANGLO-PARIS” AND “LION.” 
bie ss rx 192. en Light, Cheap and Durable. 6in. to 20in. 
"it “HORSE AND PONY” MOWERS. 























= Carriage Paid on 50s. orders to 














aes - New Patterns and Patent Spring Handles. 
ek most stations. Made in 6 sizes. 2¢in. to 4Sin. wide, 
der ensures burning at least four times [f = 2 ; Supplied promptly by all. Ironmongers. 
} possi ri her Boiler. GARDEN | 6 ft. x 4 ft. unglazed and unpainted, 5s. each. 2 s 9 
longer than is peed Pi any other Boiler. PARED je : ae an Set ATE yee Ransomes, Sime & Talante s, Ltd. 
Por Prices, Particulars, and opinions of | Write for Iustrated List. LES WEC Ex. 
custemers, post free, apply— f 
: || FUCKER, TOTTENHAM. : 
wy r ,. AK... EE } 
12 Hours Stove Syndicate, | GREENHOUSES. 






a SPAN.ROOF (TENANT'S FIXTURES). 
LIMITED, Vfeet by 5 feet .. £216 0 | 12 feet by 8feet.. £6 0 0 
Complete with door, lock and key, ventilators, staging, 


0z, glass, painted, 


MELON FRAMES. 


6 feet by 4 feet .. £110 0 | 8feet by 6feet .. £210 0 
Glazed, 21 oz. glass, and painted, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE Lists Post FREE. 


JOHN LILLY2CO EADING. 


S. POPULAR PARCEL S. 
Direct from the LOOMS, Carriage Paid, 

Lot 563 contains 2 pairs Dining Room Curtains, same 
design, superb copy old lace, 33 yda. long, 60 ins. wide; 1 pair 
Drawing Room Curtains, lacey and rich, 4 yds, Jong, 2 yds, 
wide; 1 pair Ornate Bedroom Curtains, 3 yds. long, 50 ins. 
wide, effective; 1 Guipure Lace Tray Oover, 30 ins. square ; 
1 Guipure Lace Sideboard Cover; also set ‘of Toilet Table 
Covers. one 45ins. long, and 5 smaller. Ourtains may be had all 
of the same Pattern orin Ecru if desired. A marvel of value. 
Oarriage paid, 21s. SEND YOUR ADDRESS for 
Peach’s 1901 Illustrated Catalogue. The most complete List 
of Lace Goods issued. Lace Curtains from 2s per pair. 
Frilled-edge Swiss Guip~ re Curtains, also Madras Muslins, troubl birds 
Black and Créme Dress Nets, Flouncings, Black and Fancy esome birda. 
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Cash Prices per roll of 50 yards. Car- § 
riage paid on lots of Netting 503. & up- 
wards. Large stocks. Quick delivery. 
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, | 
3-4 - | 6/8 | 8/4 | 10/- # | Laces, Blouses, Lace-edged Roller Blinds, Ladies’ and Gents’ | 
Oin, 41 | 6/1} 8216/2 | 12/3 g | Hosiery. Prize Medals: Chicago, 1893, Toronto, 1892. biter) & roenreee a Soe Feed | 
1p-in. | SORE eee | wo dq | S+ PEACH & SONS, Lister Gate, NOTTINGHAM, euinenniaebai : 
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Established 1857. 








STRONG POULTRY HOUSES. 
! i Made of best red deal, 3-in. thick. 
Full descriptive List free, 


No. 1, 6 by 4 by 4, for 12 fowls, £1 2 0 5 
No, 2, 6 by 6 by 4, for 20 fowls, 1 7 4 3 
0 





IMPROVED j 
KNITTED CORSETS. 


SUPPORT WITHOUT PRESSURE. 
Good Unshrinkable Sanitary Cotton 
and Pure Woollen Underclothing. Write 
for Illustrated List and Patterns free. Sur- 
- gical Hosierv Belts. Also our Unbreak- 

able “ RERCULES” Corsets in 
Drab Coutil, 6/11. Mention Gar- 
i DENING ILLUSTRATED. 
KNITTED CORSET & OLOTHING COMPANY, 
118, MANSFIELD-ROAD, NorrincHam, 


GARDEN NELTING, small mesh keep 
out the smallest birds. oiled and dressed ; will 
not rot if left out in all weathers. 105 yds. by 1 yd. wide, 3s.; 
by 2 yds. wide, 6s. ; 105 by 3 yds. wide, 9s., and so on to any 
width, carriage paid on all orders over 5s. As supplied to the 
Royal Gardens. Commoner netting, 50 square yards for Is. 
el wugt Jyeauire bet as 4 epee) you ae 
receive nd approved o e Ne u2.—Prom 
Hw. J. GASSON. Garden Netting Works. Rye. 
GARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 
finest, 112 Ib., 178.; 56 Ib., 10s, ; 28 Ib., 58 6d.; 14 1b., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 2s. 3d. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
1s. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. Rafiia, 
Is. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, 1s, 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 


Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &c. Price List on application.— THE MOST N UTRITIOUS. 


WATSON & SOUL. 90. Lower Thames-atreet. London. E.O. 


‘TANNED NETTING ! TANNED NETTING ! 


—Protect co Peas, seeds, buds front frost, blight, and | 
ravages of the birds. 36 Square yards for ls. Osn be sent 
any width or length Osrriage paid on orders over 6s, 
Hundreds of testimonials.—Address, HENRY ROBINSON 
Garden Net Works, Rye, Sussex. 

(FARDEN ER, without family, wanted, with GRATEFUL—GCOMFORTING. 


wife a3 cook general, £20 each ; only two in family, one 
other servant kept. Send references to"! T.,” 37; Southamp- 








No. 3, 6 by 6 by 5, for 30 fowls, 110 
No. 4,7 by 8 by 6, for 50 fowls, 2 4 


Galvanised Sheets, Iron Fencing, Hurdles and Gates fs 
at low prices. Please send for our new 48 page List. & 


JOHN PRIEST & SON, Ltd., ;,.;rores, BRISTOL 
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Supplied with various arrangements of Pipps. 


\ Catalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Caat Iron Boilors, Radliators, Pipes for Hxpanaion 


Toints, Socket Pipes, &s, 


ton-street, Strand, London, W.O. 

(VA RDENER (head working), age 31, married, 
no family, an experienced grower of first-class Grapes, 

and cther fruit, plants, eto. Flower and kitchen garden; 


good character, disengaged month after suited. Apply— 
vA SREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








MO or, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.0. 2v- 
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VEGETABLES. 





HARDY GREEN VEGETABLES. 


To those who require a supply of vegetables 
during winter and spring the hardy green 
section is invaluable. Broccoli is a precarious 
crop, whole breaks being sometimes seen ina 
dead or dying state after a spell of severe frost. 
Those having limited sized gardens should 
grow the Kales largely, as most of them are 
extremely hardy, and, when cooked, of delicious 
flavour. Moreover, their sprouting character 
greatly enhances their value. Scotch Kale is 
perhaps the most commonly grown, and I sup- 
pose it would be difficult to find even a cottage 
garden in winter without it. The tall variety 
is best, as it yields the most sprouts in spring. 
The old Cottager’s Kale is one of the most 
useful, and the flavour is excellent. On good 
ground it grows to a great height and produces 
stout sprouts in great abundance. It is also 
extremely hardy. Asparagus Kale should be 
grown by everyone, as it does well in poor soil, 
is wonderfully hardy, and if a couple of sowings 
are made--one late in April and the other in 
May—it will afford a plentiful supply of crisp, 
sweet sprouts till the early Cabbages are ready. 
It will withstand the severest winters, as the 
stems are so well protected by the dense 
foliage. Read’s Hearting is a useful hardy 
late variety, resisting frost and wet well, and 
not running to seed as soon as some sorts. 
Rosette Colewort is one of the most useful 
winter vegetables, and indispensable for 
amateurs, as, being small, a large number may 
be grown in a small space. It is so hardy that 
I have known it survive a winter that has 
killed even Scotch Kale, Savoys, and Brussels 
Sprouts. The flavour of the solid, Cabbage-like 
heads is delicious. The seed should be sown 
about the second week in July. The hardy 
green Colewort is aleo very useful for late 
/ Spring supplies, and should be sown early in 
August. Couve Tronchuda is not so much 
grown as it deserves. It is of Cabbage-like 
growth, but does not form very solid hearts. It 
is nearly all eatable, the large, delicately- 
_ coloured leaves having a delicious flavour. 
The mid-ribs are sometimes eaten in the same 
way as Seakale. Savoys are indispensable, and 
, if the small varieties are sown early in June, 
planted out in good ground, and given several 
| waterings with liquid-manure, they will make 
| nice sized heads, and be most useful in February 


_ and March after the larger ones from earlier 
| sowings are past. 





EARLIEST CELERY. 


WHERE an extra early supply of Celery is ex- 
pected, from the first to the second week in the 
month will be a good time for removing pro- 
perly hardened off plants of Sandringham or 
Karly Rose into the trenches. If the latter 

were prepared some time ago the soil in the 
| bottom will not need treading, but if the pre- 
paration has been postponed till now firming 
will be necessary. Allow plenty of room be- 
tween the plants, and be sure that they are well 


balls, which is an evil. 


Plants brought 


they can be handled. 





OUTDOOR MUSHROOMS. 


IF you have space, a few hints on outdoor Mushroom 
growing would be very acceptable ?— 2 sy 2, 

[First obtain several loads of fresh stable- 
manure, mostly droppings, or at least as short 
Next you must shake out all the 
long straw and reserve the short in a heap by 
Of this short manure you will require 
sufficient to form a comparatively solid bed some 
15 inches or 18 inches thick. You say nothing 
as to the size you wish to make the bed, so in 
the matter of quantity we cannot help you. 
The quantity will also greatly depend on the 
quality. Carefully avoid using peat-Moss or 
similar manures, as these usually end in failure. 
When you have gathered sufficient manure 
together and thrown it into a conical heap, you 
will require to turn it every second or third day 
for a week, or rather more, and if any dryness 
is apparent a light watering should be given. 
With the third turning the rank steam should 
be sufficiently dispersed for making the bed. 
In doing this you may utilise a 6-inch layer of 
the long straw to make a foundation, placing 
the short on this in a uniform manner, and 
making it firm as the work proceeds by beating 
When the manure is all 
placed in position your bed should present a 
fairly flat, even surface; but in any case he 
sure to avoid a soft centre, which is most likely 
to ensue from this style of bed. Far better that 
the centre be raised somewhat, or gently slope 
from back to front ; anything, indeed, rather 
than holes that would have a fatal effect on the 
With the manure all in position, about 
2 inches of soil, rather heavy and clay-like 


down with the fork. 
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watered the day previous to lifting from frames 
or boxes, or much of the soil will fall from the 
In exposed gardens it 
will be necessary to screen the tender foliage 
from cutting winds by means of a few boughs 
stuck here and there in the trenches. 
the soil is light and at all inclined to be dry, 
watering as soon as transplanting is completed 
will be necessary, but not on strong land. 
any suckers cluster around the base of the 
plants they must be removed ; and if possible 
select a dull, quiet day for planting. 
remark applies to all subjects possessing delicate 
fibrous roots, a few plants only being lifted at a 
The later crops of Celery must be 
attended to in regard to pricking off, and if 
cool-frames are not at command, any odd 
sheltered nook or corner will answer well, giv- 
ing the roots a good larder and affording some 
kind of shelter in bad weather. 
on in this way often do better as a main crop, 
and are less subject to bolting in autumn than 
are those which are rooted in more heat or on 
The great point to be observed with 
heat-raised plants is to remove them to cool 
quarters directly the seedlings appear through 
the soil, and to thin out rigorously immediately 
It is not yet too late to 
sow seed where there is plenty of spare ground, 
as even if time cannot be given to blanching, 
the plants can be used for soups and flavouring 
generally, and thus the main crop be saved for 
more important uses. For this purpose Leicester 
Red is as hardy and good as any. 


preferred, must be added to the surface and 
made rather firm. Now insert a test stick in 
the bed, or, if you are not a good judge of heat, 
a suitable thermometer may be obtained and 
thrust into the bed. With the heat at 85 degs., 
and on a downward grade, you must prepare 
for spawning the bed. This consists in break- 
ing up the cakes of spawn into pieces about 
2 inches wide or thereabouts, and inserting 
these portions at about 1 foot apart over the 
bed, thrusting them well into the soil with the 
hand. This done, cover up the hole with a 
little more soil and make the surface of tthe bed 
quite firm and even. With soil liable to 
crumble it may be necessary to moisten it 
and beat it down with the back of the spade, 
wiping the spade, so to speak, over the bed so 
as to finish ic off smoothly and firmly. When 
this is finished, cover the bed with a deep 
covering of long litter, and in the case of wet 
and cold some mats may also be placed over the 
litter to assist in retaining the heat as uniformly 
as possible. Beyond that given when the spawn 
1s inserted, no water will be required for some 
days, probably a fortnight, though this cannot 
be decided here. When water is given, how- 
ever, it should be in a tepid state, and given 
freely to thoroughly water the whole mass, It 
will take some six weeks or more for the spawn 
to run. ] 





































VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


Ir is not in every garden that either room or 
time can be spared for the culture of extra early 
Marrows in frames on warm beds. There arefew, 
however, who do not grow for a supply say at 
the end of July and through August and Sep- 
tember. Where handlights are at command, 
also a good supply of leaves and short stable 
litter, take out a trench, say 6 feet in 
width, and 2 feet deep, and after well mixing 
and treading in the fermenting material, place 
the thrown-out soil on the surface, so that when 
all is finished the ridges will be a foot higher than 
the surrounding ground. Then place the hand- 
lights in position, allowing a distance of 6 feet 
between each, place therein a little fine semi-dry 
loam, and sow the seeds at once. As thinning can 
be practised to any extent after the plantsare up, 
insert plenty ot seed, and keep the tops on the 
lights till growth is seen, after which arrange 
them crossways on fine sunny days to admit air 
and strengthen the plants. A sharp eye must be 
kept for slugs and snails, as they very frequently 
abound in numbers in the leaves forming the 
bottom heat, and come forth at night to their 
destructive work. Prevention being better than 
cure, the surface soilamongst theseedlingsshould 
be freely dusted over with wood-ashes and soot in 
equal parts once or twice a week until the plants 
grow out of harm’s way. Some growers prefer a 
position partially shaded for Marrows, but, our 
summers being uncertain, the best position is a 
sunny one, mulching being resorted to just as the 
plants are coming into bearing, should excep- 
tional solar heat and absence of rain necessitate 
it. Where Marrows are grown minus bottom 
heat the seed should be sown in small pots, and 
the plants receive one good shift before finally 
transplanting them to the open beds. Bring 
them on from the start in a cool atmosphere—a 
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greenhouse temperature is the best, and that of 
a frame for a fortnight previous to planting. In 
the meantime smal! mounds should be prepared 


by placing good Icamy soil on the top of a few | 


leaves. The addition of much manure is not 
advisable, as it often induces a rank growth 
prone to disease. 
Marrows on the summit of manure heaps is not 
a good one by any means, as, independent of 
encouraging disease, which it certainly does, the 
flavour of the Marrows when cooked is often 
strong and objectionable. In addition to the 
ordinary varieties, the Custard Marrow may 
now be sown, this being preferred in some places 
before all others for the dining-room. Ground 
vineries afford capital protection for transplant- 
ing Marrows, and amateurs and others who 
have no means of glass shelter must provide 
screens from cold winds by day by surrounding 
the plants with Spruce or Laurel boughs, and 
placing inverted flower-pots, buckets, or baskets 
over them at night for the first fortnight. The 
third week in May is a good time for planting 
where only this partial shelter can be given. 





SOWING WINTER SAVOYS. 


Very often the seeds of this important vegetable 
are sown too early, and when this is done the 
plants become large and crowded in the seed-bed 


The old plan of planting | 





quickly clear them off. Turnip-fleas, too, are 


| troublesome in summer ; dustings of lime, soot, 


or road-scrapings will help to keep these away. 
Linnets and chaffinches give most trouble, for 
which I find fish-nets, securely fixed over them, 
or flags of paper tied to short sticks and inserted 
here and there among the seeds, answer the 
purpose. Black cotton the wily sparrow will 
tight shy of when bent on mischief, but linnets 
and finches are’ not so afraid of imaginary 
traps, hence other means must be taken to keep 
them off. Sayoys, like all others of the Brassica 
tribe, delight’in good ground. It need not be 
freshly dug. or recently manured, but land 
cleared of some earlier crop for which manure 
was provided will answer well. If firm, their 
growth will be more compact and hardy, and 
should the soil be too firm to render the use of 
the ‘‘ dibber” or ‘* setting-stick” easy, obtain 
an iron bar wherewith to make the holes. If 
the weather should continue dry for any length 
of time, and the plants remain thickly in the 
seed bed, a large proportion of them will go 
blind. Early sowing aggravates this very much, 
for it will be found that among the sowings 
made in May there is a much smaller percentage 
of blind plants than in beds of larger plants. 
If, previous to planting, the seed bed is well 
watered the seedlings can be drawn out much 
more easily, and in firm ground two or three 














Savoy Dwarf Green Curled, 


long before there is vacant ground available for 
planting them permanently. For these and 
Broccoli some advocate pricking them out into 
nursery beds and taking them from here 
and finally planting them later, This involves 
a deal of work without a corresponding remun- 
eration. If later sowing were adopted it would 
not be necessary. Many think the early forms 
of Savoy, because they are early, must be sown 
in good time; but the fact of their being quick 
in hearting reduces the necessity of being in a 
hurry, and it may be truthfully said that 
Savoys, as a rule, are full grown much too 
quickly, and are waiting while other vegetables 
which are plentiful are being used, much to 
their disadvantage. When Savoys become hard 
hearted, and there is an alternation of rain, 
drought, and frost, they are likely to burst and 
become spoilt from the varying actions of the 
weather. I never sow any Savoy seed until 
May, and the middle of the month is soon 


enough, for then the plants are sometimes | 


ready before they are wanted. One point need 
be emphasised in dealing with late sowing, and 
that is the seeds must be carefully tended. 
They are best sown in beds, so that watering 
can be carried out easily should the state of 
the weather require it. Protection from 
birds must not be overlooked, for, if they 
discover newly-germinating seeds’ they will 





applications of water even in dry weather will 
give them a start. The clearance of early 
Potatoes, Peas, Turnips, Broad Beans, or 
Strawberries affords suitable planting ground 
for winter Savoys, and no matter how many or 
how few are required, it is always advisable to 
choose two kinds, and sow at different periods. 
Often Savoys can be made to hold out until 
February when sown and planted late, and it is 
then when they are most valuable. Dwarf Ulm 
and Dwarf Green Curled are good early winter 
sorts; Gilbert’s Universal, Best of All, and 
Sutton’s New Year are good for main and late 
crops. Sutton’s Bijou gave me last year a fine 
crop of beautifully curled heads of a most useful 
size. The very small section or Tom Thumb 
and those recommended for very early hearting 
are no favourites of mine—the one is too small, 
the other too early. W. S. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Seakale not forced.—This is so often 
forced that a late or May supply is at times 
overlooked, Few vegetables are so easily grown 
as Seakale when the roots are only required for 
late cutting in the open ground. The chief 
difficulty is the blanching, as if not well covered, 
the tops soon force their way above the soil and 
become green, I get a valuable supply from 


the late roots covered with fine ashes to keep| 
slugs away, and then banked up with soil. To 
do this it is necessary to have plenty of spaco| 
between the rows. I usually cover with from 
15 inches to 18 inches of leaves, which did duty} 
the previous year in forcing Asparagus.—G, | 
Cabbage Harly Rainham.-—This is by 
no means a new variety, but one that is very 
hard to beat for earliness, quality, and freedom 
from bolting. It has a remarkably good con- 
stitution. In the neighbourhood of Rainham | 
and Barking, Essex, this Cabbage is grown in 
large quantities for market, and I have an idea | 
that. Kllam’s Dwarf is nothing more nor less | 
than a selection of the above variety. Its table) 
quality is of the finest.—J,. | 


Frame Marrows.—If the plants can be | 
given a little warmth at the root and shelter 
overhead by frames for a few weeks there is a 
great saving of time, and fruit can be had very 
early. Frame Vegetable Marrows are a paying 
crop if planted under glass at the end of April 
and given shelter for about six weeks. Many 
plant in frames in which early Potatoes have 
been raised, but there is no warmth at the roots, 
indeed, the reverse, the soil in some cases being 
impoverished and in a wet state, Byre-making 
the bed—that is, adding new heating material— 
much time is saved, and the plants will furnish 
much better crops for a longer period. Those at 
all short of manure may with advantage pot on 
their plants, and thus get strong material for 
planting. For this purpose, plants, if raised 
singly in 44-inch pots and then given a shift 
into 9-inch ones, will show fruit freely when 
planted out. Do not sow too early, as if the 
plants get stunted they are a long time in 
making a start when planted out. Itis a good 
plan to plant out of the seed pot if one can get 
the room. If only one plant is allowed to grow 
in a 5-inch pot, two or more seeds may be sown, 
thinning to the strongest, as only a little 
warmth is needed for a short time. It is an 
easy matter to dig out a small square of the old 
bed, refilling with new heating material, and 
planting in a few days. The earliest frame 
Marrows are Long White and Pen-y-Byd. 
The Long White, though a large grower, is one 
of the earliest if the shoots are kept stopped. 
Pen-y-byd is a dwarfer grower and a splendid 
frame Marrow, sets freely under glass, matures 
rapidly, and, when cooked, is of delicious 
flavour. 

Seakale decaying.—For thirty years I have had a 
most excellent and prolific Seakale-bed in my garden. 
Young plants have been added from time to time; 
but of late the bed seems to be failing, and this year 
the shoots are scanty and weak, and stringy when boiled. 
The bed is at present (from the quantity of peat-mould 
used each year in forcing the crop), I may say, entirely 
composed of manure and peat-mould for 2 feet in depth. 
Can this be the cause of the failure? If so, would you 
advise a new bed to be formed in the garden, and the roots 
(some only two or three years old) to be transplanted into 
it? Or would you recommend the addition of loam to the 
present bed without disturbing the rcots?—Wrst MEaTH. 

[Certainly, your Seakale-roots are rotting 
away, and no wonder, seeing that year after 
year a dressing of peat has been added to the 
bed. Also, as the bed is thirty years old, we 
are not surprised that the roots are now ina 
condition of decay. You had better get a fresh 
bed made next autumn, the present one being 
kept on to furnish what of blanched heads it 
can. Next spring, then, the roots should be 
destroyed, and the ground dug and planted with 
something else. The present roots should not 
be transplanted. You can get seed from a 
seedsman. Sow that on good soil in driils 
20 inches apart, and, when the young plants are 
up, thin them out to 12 inches apart in the 
rows. They should by next winter, when the 
leaves will die away, have developed into strong 
roots. These you can lift and partially trim, 
then plant in clumps of three at 3 feet apart in 
the fresh ground. You can cut from them next 
season, then let the covering be removed again 
and the crowns exposed to make new leafage. 
In this country it is generally the rule to make 
fresh beds each year by putting in the side 
roots from the old ones in the form of root- 
cuttings. These make strong roots and crowns 
by the winter. They are then all lifted, 
trimmed, the side pieces used again as root- 
cuttings, whilst the main roots are forced or 
blanched a few at a time through the winter and 
spring. That plan necessitates making a new 
plantation each year, but then it easily gives 
hundreds of crowns to force all the winter 
through. ] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





FERNS, 


A LONDON FERNERY, 
Tie illustration herewith of part of a fernery 
within the five-mile radius shows what may be 
done to make a dull spot pretty. A snowstorm 
having ruined a bed otf shrubs near the house on 
a part sunless for nearly the whole day, a low- 
pitched greenhouse about 17 feet square was 
started about 3 feet below ground-level. Two 
walls were covered.up to the-roof with Tufa 
rockwork, and the other two glazed from a foot 
above ground, thus securing the utmost amount 
of light possible. Numerous pockets were 
arranged everywhere and filled with proper 
Fern compost after draining with broken bricks, 
the centre left bare for a couple of chairs and a 
little table. The dark corner on the right 
shows one of two miniature water - basins, 
supplied chiefly by rain from the roof conducted 





allowed to fall below 40 degs. in strong north 
winds proved too low for Adiantum scutum, 
but ten other Adiantums did well. From floor 
to roof only small points of rockwork were to be 


| 
| 
| 


seen, even the edges of the cemented fioor being | 


covered with Selaginella cesia, C. Hazs. 





DEUTZIA GRACILIS FORCED, 


Tas is valuable either as a decorative plant for 
the conservatory, or. for the production of cut 
flowers in spring. .It is perfectly hardy, but 
shows to greater advantage inside under glass, 
because, owing to its pendulous habit and the 
purity of the flowers, it is very apt to become, 
if the weather prove wet during the flowering 
period, a rather bedraggled-looking object out- 
side. -Properly-prepared plants respond readily 
to gentle forcing, and anyone ‘seeing a well- 
managed, somewhat old, plant]in full bloom 
under glass in February or March, will long 
retain a vivid recollection of it.* Many amateurs, 
who grow other plants“well, fail with the 
Deutzia, and to such I can guarantee success, 


The pots must. be clean and nicely drained. 
Shortly after being potted up the growing 
point should be pinched from each little plant. 
Grow on as quickly as possible in genial 
warmth, damping the foliage repeatedly during 


| the day and watering freely when the pot is 





well filled with roots. A further shift into 6-inch 
pots and careful attention to watering, keeping 
the pots if possible on a moist stage, still in 
genial warmth, with careful ventilation, should 
bring the plants to autumn as nice little bushy 
specimens. They may he now plunged outside 
in coal-ashes in a sheltered sunny spot, and will 
require no further attention until the beginning 
of January. Should severe weather intervene, 
some leaves should be placed about and around 
the plants in order to prevent the ground being 
so hard frozen that the plants could not be 
lifted as required, and also to save the pots 
rom being broken. The slender shoots, now 
denuded of foliage, will not be harmed by frost, 
and should therefore be left quite exposed to 
the weather. 

Forctnc.—The first week in January is a 
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A fernery in a north London garden. Prom a phobograph sent by Mrs. Hee, Bradenhurst, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 


underground. Within a few years over one | 


hundred varieties of Ferns brought from many 
places on the owner’s travels, supplemented by 
purchases, were planted and grew luxuriantly, 
the only trouble being to keep the strong 
growers within bounds. An Adiantum capillus- 
Veneris from Teneriffe threatened to oust all 
others, seeding everywhere. <A. formosum and 
A. fragrantissimum had to be curtailed yearly, 
and Pterises, etc., torn out. Among the 
stalactites, where water dripped down at will, 
Asplenium marinum grew to a size it never had 
done in Cornwall or Guernsey, and it was often 
a surprise to find a little Fern from a pot 
supposed to be small-growing attain some feet 
in height. Blechnum_ brasiliense and B. 
corcovadense were fine objects. The former is 
still alive, over twenty years in owner’s care. 
Todea superba was a failure, but T. pellucida 
made a pretty object. Filmy Ferns refused to 
grow with one exception, and only four Sela- 
ginellas rewarded attention. Woodwardia 
radicans became too large, and Asplenium 
bulbiferum was the admiration of all by its size 
and the lacework of its female fronds, growing 
in remarkably little soil. The temperature 





provided they attend carefully to the following 
directions :— 

PropaGaTion, —Cuttings are obtained soon 
after the plant. has done flowering, and should 
be removed with a heel when from 3 inches to 
5 inches in length. Where a small propagating- 
frame or case does not exist, a box 6 inches in 
depth, such as a margarine box, answers the 
purpose equally as well. Place some rough 
siftings of leaf-mould in the bottom, then a 
layer of fibre, mixed with a little sand, and 
over all a layer of sand, making a depth of 
3 inches. Into this dibble the prepared cuttings 
neatly. Make the cuttings firm at the base, 
water well, cover with a sheet of glass, and 
place the box on the hot-water pipes. Shade 
from sunshine, and remove the glass gradually 
as the cuttings are seen. to be rooting. While 
forming a callus previous to emitting roots, the 
foliage must be constantly damped. Whenever 
they are nicely rooted the little plants must be 
potted, either singly into very small pots or three 
plants into a 3-inch pot. Personally, I prefer 
the three in a pot, as a specimen plant is more 
quickly built up. The soil at ‘this potting may 
consist of rough leaf-mould and a little sand. 








good time to begin this, ina general way, pro- 
vided the facilities at the command of the 
cultivator permit of such an early start. The 
structure in which the plants are at first housed 
may be a glasshouse from which frost is just 
excluded and where they will receive all possible 
light. A vinery, just closed and started, at 
this time would be an eminently suitable place, 
the gradually increasing temperature and 
general treatment given to the Vines being also 
suitable to the Deutzia until the flowers are 
welj advanced. Strict attention must be given 
to watering, overhead and at the root, from the 
moment of their introduction to the forcing- 
house, especially while the leaves are expand- 
ing and the flowers developing. Before the 
first little white flower pellets expand the 
plants should be moved to a cool-house, other- 
wise the petals will begin to fall almost as soon 
as expanded; but in a cool and somewhat 
shady position the flowers will last a long time. 
Be careful at this stage not to overwater, 
because, owing to evaporation taking place 
more slowly, the plants are easily waterlogged, 
and if not killed will at least receive a serious 
check, 
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TREATMENT AFTER FLOWERING.—If the flowers 
have not been cut, the old flower-shoots ought, 
as soon as their beauty is past, to be cut well 
back ; just how far back will depend on the 
young growths, which are, or should be, break- 
ing away at the base ofeach shoot. The plants 
are then again introduced into heat, shaded 
from bright sunshine, and given copious supplies 
of water at the root and overhead, with frequent 
supplies of weak liquid-manure, varied by 
dressings of a good chemical manure. In this 
way a new supply of strong flowering shoots is 
again secured, which, if ripened and treated 
exactly as previously directed, will flower 
freely. What I would specially recommend 
after these young plants have flowered for the 
first time and been cut back is that they 
receive a shift into 8-inch pots before being put 
back into heat. They will require careful 
watering for some time after, and no liquid- 
manure given to these plants. With genial 
warmth and shade, such as are found in a vinery 
at this time, they will make rapid progress, and 
should be bushy, well-balanced plants when 
ready to go outside. When the plants 
have flowered in the usual course and been 
cut back, they should be shifted on into 10-inch 
pots. The potting soil used at this stage of the 
plant’s existence should consist of good fibrous 
turf, a very little leaf-mould, well rotted cow- 
dung, and sharp sand, with a 6-inch potful of 
bone-meal to the barrow-load of prepared com- 
post. Pot firmly in clean, well drained pots, 
givea good watering, and place the plants in 
heat, and give all attention, as before. From 
now onwards, for twenty years, these plants 
will give an abundant bloom each year, if only 
repotted or shifted on twice during that period. 
Every season, of course, while growing vigo- 
rously after the flowering period and annual 
pruning, they should have liquid-manure to 
assist in building up vigorous young growths. 
The system adopted by many of continually re- 
potting Deutzias is detrimental to their well- 
being as pot-plants. It is only when the roots 
are thorough'y pot-bound that the best results 
are secured. Wo. Les.iz. 





CINERARIAS. 


At the London exhibitions during the past few 
weeks an extraordinary strain of Cinerarias has 
been exhibited, remarkable for the wide range 
of colour, revealing a wealth of shades and 
tints. Some of the individual blooms measured 
5 inches across, and when it is considered that 
the original typ2 was a loose-headed, stellate 
flower no larger than a field Daisy it will be seen 
what a great improvement has taken place 
in recent years. With this giant strain was also 
associated a group of Cineraria cruenta, another 
hybrid likely to become popular. We know of 
nothing more handsome at the present season in 
the conservatory than the Cineraria, and the 
primary object in the cultivation of this 
brilliantly coloured flower is to procure a 
compost that will grow the plants well. This 
should consist of two parts good light fresh 
loam, one part thoroughly decomposed leaf- 
mould, and one part sand, the whole well mixed 
together, but not necessarily sifted. P.ocure a 
wide, shallow pan or pot, drain it well to the 
depth of, say, 2 inches; on the top of this let 
there be a layer of rough soil, the whole being 
filled up with finer mould. Level the surface 
by means of a flat piece of wood, water suffi- 
ciently to wet the soil through, allowing the 
now sufficiently prepared pan to remain three 
or four hours before anything further is done. 
The seed should be sown on the surface of ths 
soil and pressed lightly down with something 
flat. There is no need for it to be covered ; on 
the contrary, the amateur is at times a little too 
apt to bury these and similar small seeds too 
deeply. The sowing being complete, place the 
seed pot in a shaded cool-pit or frame. It is by 
no means a bad plan to cover it with a piece of 
brown paper, the seeds germinating with more 
freedom in the dark; but if used, the paper 
should be removed as soon as the seedlings 
appear. The last week in April or the first 
week in May is generally considered about the 
best time to sow the seeds for early-flowering 
plants, though we have known the operation to 
be deferred until the month of June for later 
flowers. When the plants have formed three 
or four leaves, pot them off into small 60’s, 
using the same soil as for the seed. Place them 
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in a cold-frame kept close, shading from the 
sun for a week or ten days. In about a month, 
should all go well, they will require another 
shift, this time into pots 5 inches in diameter, 
or what are technically known as 48's. For 
this and the succeeding shifts there should be 
added to the soil about a fourth of dry, decayed 
cow-dung. Water should be applied after each 
potting, sufficient being given to wet the soil 
through. This latter remark is applicable to 
watering at any or all times, the object to be 
aimed at being the happy medium between 
leaving the plants too wet or too dry. 

Let air be given abundantly at all seasons 
when there is no actual frost, avoiding draughts, 
for, in common with soft-wooded plants, the 
cooler the temperature in which the Cineraria is 
grown, the dwarfer and more robust itis. On 
fine nights during July and August the lights 
may be taken off the pits entirely, the same 
operation being performed during the daytime 
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flowered, is very convincing as to its first-rate 
quality. Its colour is one of its chief charms, 
this being a glowing crimson-scarlet, and, as 
such, one badly needed in this class of plant. 
The blossoms are of beautiful form, and both 
individual pips and truss are large and hand- 
some, The growth is strong and sturdy. It 
is a cross between that excellent Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium Souvenir de Charles Turner and 
Henry Jacoby, the well-known Zonal. Pelar- 
gonium. At the Temple Show last year this 
plant received one of the few awards of merit 
granted on that occasion.—C. 





SMALL UNHEATED GREENHOUSES. 


A coop deal of pleasure and some profit may be 
derived from these structures nine months out 
of the twelve. By beginning now to propagate 
Chrysanthemums one may have a nice little 
show from November to January. Cuttings 





Cineraria cruenta. 


in the months of September and October. At 
the end of this latter month it will be time to 
transfer them to the greenhouse. Let them 
there be kept as near the glass as is possible, 
standing on ashes or any cool material rather 
than wood, a sharp look-out being kept in both 
pot and greenhouse for the green-fiy, which, as 
soon as it makes its appearance, should be 
fumigated with Tobacco-paper. One of the 
chief points towards the successful culture of 
Cinerarias is that they should stand on a cool, 
moist bottom, with space between each plant 
for the air to circulate. 

Our illustrations are from plants of Messrs. 
James Carter and OCo.’s strain, which were 
warded a gold medal at the Royal Botanic 
Society’s Spring Show. 





Double Ivy-leaved Pelargonium 
Mrs. J. G. Day.—lIn this fine Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium we have a distinct break. A 
number of sturdy-looking plants, each freely 





put in earlier without some warmth are liable 
to damp off, although this year I have some 
nicely rooted cuttings ready for potting that 
were inserted in November in a box containing 
nothing but finely sifted coal-ashes. Tomatoes 
towards the end of March will be safe in the 
unheated house. Small plants can be procured 
cheaply better than the amateur or cottager 
can raise from seed without heat early enough 
to fruit before the days shorten. If any bed- 
ding plants have survived the winter they will 
now begin to show some signs of activity. 
Tradescantia zebrina and T. multicolor grow 
well in the unheated house through the summer, 
and the common green form is quite hardy. 
Sedums, Vallota (Scarboro’ Lily), Aspidistras, 
Marguerites (white and yellow), Tobacco-plants 
(well worth growing for their sweet scent), and 
Pteris serrulata also do well with me. A pure 
white Verbena (very sweet) I have kept five 
years by inserting cuttings in the autumn, and 
it is not subject to mildew like some of the 
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older forms used to be. Pot-Roses, Lilacs, and 
Spireas, without naming bulbs of every kind, 
may be used in the unheated house, All the 
plants named above may be kept through the 
winter by not allowing the temperature to fall 
below freezing point. Anything more tender 
may be removed into a room during a very 
sharp frost. By a little care in that way you 
may save the Arum Lily, Heliotrope, and some 
Ferns. 

To those desirous of warming their green- 
houses I can recommend a simple and cheap 
apparatus. Procure an old oil-drum which will 
hold from 4 gallons to 6 gallons of water, place 
it filled on some bricks at an end of the house, 
leaving room underneath for a paraflin lamp 
(such as is used for boiling the kettle in summer). 
After being alight a few hours you will have 
several feet of heating surface, and by placing 
on the top of the drum a small Orange-box, 
with a partition in it filled with Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse, you have a propagating-frame, _ I forced 
some Lily of the Valley splendidly a few years 
ago with this contrivance. In 1894, I think it 
was, when we had such a severe winter. What 
a store of enjoyment there is for the amateur 
who has his properly heated greenhouse and, 
may be, a little plant stove for the more tender 
things. If he has these he can be master of the 
situation. His Chrysanthemums may be struck 
early for exhibition or other purposes ; his seed 
of Tomatoes, Primulas, Cinerarias, Begonias, 
and Calceolarias sown at the right time inde- 
pendent of weather. Zonal and Cape Pelar- 
goniums, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Camellias, 
Cytisus, and Orange, with numbers of other 
things, will in their turn make the house gay. 
All these plants, to be kept satisfactorily 
through the winter, require a minimum tem- 
perature of 40 degs. The Camellia may be 
excepted. ros 

South Wales. 





BEAUTY IN INDOOR FLOWERING 
CREEPERS. 


Onn of the advantages of growing flowering 
climbers indoors, whether on the roof or over 
wire or lattice work, is that in a very little 
time vacant places may be turned into canopies 
and masses of blossoms, so that the newly- 
erected greenhouse may, by being planted at 
the earliest opportunity, present an entirely 
different appearance during the ensuing months, 
I do not think that one could choose a better 
time than the present for work of this descrip- 
tion, as indoors there is an increased activity 
visible in all plants. The grower of climbing 
plants indoors, as well as the one who makes a 
speciality of them in the open, is confronted 
with a large selection, and in planting for the 
roof one should not lose sight of this—that it is 
easy to shut out the light. It is well to under- 
stand that a few creepers above one’s head are 
quite sufficient in a moderate sized house. 
The system of training them over a framework 
of wire in pots is not very largely adopted, 
except in houses where there is plenty of room 
available, and where they are not likely to be 
hampered by the growth of plants surrounding 
them. 

In the less hardy groups of Clematis are to be 
found some of the choicest varieties. It is well 
to remember that the sooner they are obtained 
now, before much growth has ensued, the better 
and easier one can train them. In a house 
where warmth and moisture are the general 
conditions from now up to September the 
quaint, handsoms blossoms of the Gloriosa will 
brighten many a roof. They are amongst the 
few flowers that change with age—when first 
open a brilliant yellow, at their close a vivid 
red. All too little grown considering their 
value as indoor climbers. Cobza scandens and 
its variegated form are both quick of growth, 
wiry, creeping anywhere, flowering freely, and 
suitable for a cool-house. Solanum jasminoides 
is also happiest ina cool-house, and its white 
blossoms, always abundant, are extremely 
useful for cutting. The Stephanotis, one of our 
sweetest climbers for a warm-house, is accept- 
able at all times, and its wax-like blossoms have 
no rivals. Clerodendron Balfouri, Hoya car- 
nosa, and Allamandas must have the warmest 
quarters that can beassigned them. For green- 
house walls, too, one recalls Lapageria rosea and 
L. alba, Plumbagos of palest blue and white, 
and for light trellises in the greenhouse 
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Manettia bicolor, which always carries its 
foliage, and has small, tubular-shaped, Epacris- 
like blossoms of yellow and scarlet. The white 
Pea flowers of Swainsonia alba, and 


iy taped 





the orange 
blooms of Diplacus glutinosus, showy in the 
summer time, are best seen when afforded 


some light structure on which to clamber. For 
quickly covering larger spaces the Tacsonias, 
whose flowering time is brief, come to our aid, 
For running up the rafter of a house, and find- 
ing their way to the light, few things are better 
than the Tropolums, such as T. Lobbianum. 
On back walls, from which light is not excluded, 
the New Zealand Glory Pea (Clianthus), when 
planted out in a border, bears freely its bunches 
of crimson. blossoms. 

If beauty in foliage only is desired, one could 
scarcely choose a frailer-looking, yet quicker- 
growing, or more desirable climber 
Asparagus tenuissimus, always useful where cut 
foliage is wanted in any quantity, possessing a 








A good type of Cineraria. 


delicate-looking frond-like appearance, which | 
has given to it the misapplied term Asparagus | 


Fern. A TowNsMAN. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. | 


Bulbs in bowls.—" J. F. G., Kingstown, Ireland,” 
in the most interesting article on ‘‘ House decoration in 
winter,” omits one very important point, which to a novice | 
like myself on the subject is of the utmost importance— 
viz., when the bulbs were put into the bowls. {£ shall feel 
very grateful for information on the point? The letter 
appeared in your issue of April 6th, at page 74.—ZiTELLA. | 

Abutilons.—By growing a few Abutilons | 
in a greenhouse one can almost cut flowers from 
them all the year round, so profuse are they, | 
especially when planted out. One may raise 
them from seed sown now in heat, or they may 
be propagated readily from cuttings. Loam, | 
with a fair portion of leaf-mould, suits them, 
and not afew old gardeners still adhere to the 
practice of planting them out in summer. As 
winter-blooming plants they do not receive go 
much attention as they merit.—TownsMan. | 


Building greenhouse (Andrew Maye). 
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than | 








collection of flowering plants, the south-wesp 
position will be the best; but if Ferns largely 
predominate, then choose the other position 
shaded by the buildings fou refer to. Fora 
house of the size named, we think you may 
modify the height of back wall, and 9 feet will 
be ample for this, and 6 feet high to eaves for the 
front, including glass, of which latter 2 feet will 
suffice, In arranging things thus we remember 
how frequently a rather flat roof tends to drip, 
and we do not overlook the fact that these in- 
creased heights largely increase space intern- 
ally, and have to be heated with no compensat- 
ing advantages, and seeing that the boiler power 
/ In your case is not great, we think you will do 
well to follow our suggestion as to height. 
Naturally, if you did so, you would modify the 
| height of stage and other internal matters, and 

this would only tend to compactness and more 

comfortable quarters for the plants. As to the 

glass, we most certainly prefer squares of a 


(See page 144.) 


larger size, such as 14 by 18 or 16 by 20, for 
the roof, These larger roof squares permit a 
greater flood of light, require less time in fixing, 
and fewer bars than the smaller squares. These 
latter, however, should suit quite well for the 
sides and ends, and as you have not enough to 
do the whole, we think the present a good 
opportunity of introducing the improvement. 
We can scarcely answer you as to the boiler, as 


| it is not clear if the new position will admit of 


the old one being of equal service. In any 
case, we have a doubt concerning its efficiency. 
But you had better give us more particulars on 
this point. 


fes~ As many of the most interesting notes 
ang ariicles in “GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS” or ‘THR 
Enauish FLowaR GARDEN” to the sender of 
the most tseful or interesting letter or short 
article published im the current week's issue, 


—If you are contemplating growing a mixed | which will be marked thus *,* 
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*.* HAPPY ACCIDENTS. 


By a ‘‘ happy accident ” I mean some pretty or 
picturesque effect in the garden, produced, so to 
spaak, ‘‘by accident,” or rather by Mother 
Nature’s clever fingers, as a guide and pattern 
for our imitation. Perhaps a description of one 
or two of these ‘“‘ happy accidents” may best 
serve to illustrate my meaning. Ina garden I 
know a tall Barberry with its myriads of 
orange blossoms was beautiful against the blue 
spring sky. At its feet, where the branches 
swept to either side, a colony of bright purple 
sweet Violets had established itself, and 
in this congenial situation was covered with 
flowers. The blue sky, the deep gold of the 
Barberry, and the rich purple of the Violets 
made a ‘‘happy accident” indeed. Another 
very pretty one was where a patch of the little 
bronze-leaved Bugle had spread accidentally 
round and between some clumps of Daffodils, 
and to-day the graceful blue-grey leaves and 
golden flowers rising from the bronze carpet is 
an ‘‘accident” worthy of imitation. Yet 
another was where a large clump of scarlet 
Windflowers had carried with it, unobserved at 
planting time, a few roots of Anemone apen- 
nina. Now, the pale blue and scarlet flowers 
mingled, apparently on one plant, are as sweet a 
little ‘‘ happening” as one could see. At the 
risk of being wearisome, I must mention one 
more. A large Forsythia bush is just now beau- 
tifal with its graceful wreaths of primrose 
blossoms, All round about it, ‘* by mistake,” 
blue Forget-me-nots have gathered, and, need- 
less to say, enhance its beauty and their own. 
I think these few out of many ‘‘ happy 
accidents” may help us to see how many good 
and interesting effects may be made in the 
garden by taking a little thought as to combina- 
tion, and by a determined effort to leave the 
beaten track whenever a new path seems to lead 
to new sweetness and beauty. AWA TB, 12 


THE FLOWER GARDEN IN SUMMER. 


Iv is impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule as to the arrangements to be made with 
summer bedding plante. Much depends on the 
style of the garden, its natural surroundings, 
the size and shape of beds, whether they are 
isolated on turf or form part of a geometrical 
design, and many other considerations. There 
are, however, one or two rules always applicable 
that may be noted. In the first place, faulty 
and incongruous mixtures should be avoided, 
and if a certain number of mixed beds is 
required—whether they consist of two, three, 
or several colours—the arrangement requires a 
considerable amount of taste. This naturally 
does not refer to plants of the same species as 
seedling Verbenas or Petunias. Small beds, 
especially if they are close together and form 
part of a complicated design, should be filled 
with only one variety, with perhaps a single 
plant of graceful habit to relieve the dwarf 
carpet. Plants for small beds should also be 
on a correspondingly small scale. Thus, West 
Brighton Gem, Surprise, Golden Harry Hieoveror 
Manglesi Pelargoniums would be far better than, 
say, Lucius or Amaranth, and the Violetta strain 
of Tufted Pansies better than the Countess of 
Kintore type. Again, for large beds, if the old- 
fashioned plan of a centre block and an edging 
is adopted, the latter should be sufficiently wide 
to show itself to advantage. A narrow edging 
or two separate bands of colour from the centre 
is a style of planting not to be commended. A 
mixture of colours in one bed should be avoided. 
This applies to several varieties of similar 
height, and not to the judicious blending of a 
few taller subjects on a dwarf carpet, possibly 
when well done one of the most pleasing 
features of summer bedding. In the case, for 
instance, of Tuberous Begonias—free-flowering 
and of vigorous habit, but with the flower-spike 
inclined to droop—they were formerly planted 
thickly in order to cover the ground, and 
under such conditions there was a natural 
complaint that the greater portion of the 
flowers could not be seen, and in this case a 
combination of colour has been made with 
advantage by planting the scarlet, crimson, and 
pink shades thinly on a carpet of variegated 
Mesembryanthemum, and the lighter colours 
on Sedum Lydium. In beds of larger size 
the Fuchsias may be employed as previously 
recommended, and similar standard or pyramidal 


plants of Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums with the 
dwarfer Pelargoniums noted above as suitable 
for small beds. Mingling of flowers and foliage 
is sometimes very effective. The beautiful 
variegation of Abutilon marmoratum is seen to 
the best advantage on a bed of purple Petunias, 
and Humea elegans and Grevillea robusta, to 
instance two plants of graceful habit, may be 
used with many dwarfer subjects. Large beds 
should be filled with plants of larger growth, 
especially where they are standing alone on 
turf. Large beds that occupy a space of, say, 
from 100 square feet to 200 square feet should 
never be filled with plants like the ordinary 
Pelargonium or Begonia. If it is deemed advis- 
able to go in for good blocks of flowering 
plants, tall Fuchsias, Marguerites, free-bloom- 
ing Cacti, pompon Dahlias, summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, and Pentstemons rank among 
the best plants for the purpose. It may, how- 
ever, be added that in the case especially of 
larger beds, herbaceous plants of strong vigorous 
habit and a well-sustained flowering season are 
the more suitable. 





HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


Nowapays it is, happily, rare to find a garden 
without its ‘‘ mixed border,” but, admirable as 
are the possibilities of such a border, it cannot 
be said that these are always taken full advan- 
tage of. Too often, in spite of the oft-repeated 
warnings and advice given in these columns, 
one still sees borders whose effect is spoilt. by 
the plants being dotted singly about them or 
arranged in circles or other formal shapes. It 
is this ill-considered arrangement, or rather 
lack of true arrangement, that has provided 
decriers of the herbaceous border with their 
chief argument against it, and has led to their 
describing it asa ‘‘confused muddle” and ‘‘dis- 
ordered medley.” That such terms are in 
certain cases well merited is unfortunately only 
too true, but that they are justified arises solely 
from the infelicitous disposition of the plants 
employed, and not from any inherent defect in 
the system. As regards cost, the occupants of 
the herbaceous border compare very favourably 
with tender bedding plants, which require 
annual propagation and winter shelter in an 
artificially-heated glass structure, while the 
hardy plants, when once procured, will, if 
rightly treated, increase in size year by year, 
and do not necessitate the presence of a single 
pane of glass in the garden, although the con- 
venience of a frame for raising seedlings is, 
doubtless, an advantage. 

Some may possibly object that the first 
outlay on herbaceous plants is heavy. Anu 
effective border can be obtained by employ- 
ing none but cheap and well-known plants, 
whereas if rarer subjects, such as the scarcer 
Lilies and new introductions among herba- 
ceous plants, are largely utilised, it would 
be difficult to fix a limit to the expenditure. 
Adherents of the bedding style claim as the 
chief charm of the tender plants employed the 
lasting character of their display. The her- 
baceous border is certainly never a blaze of 
colour from end to end, but from early spring 
until Octover, or later if the weather remains 
open, it will possess a never-failing charm, 
changing with the changing months as the varied 
breadths of colour come and go, and thus prove 
infinitely more satisfying to the artistic eye, 
while with the advent of summer, when the 
tender plants are put out in the bare beds, it will 
arrive at the culminating point of its delightful 
beauty—a beauty of a far more entrancing order 
than is the flat brilliancs of crude colours in the 
pattern bed. If, however, the herbaceous 
border is to exhibit to the full its capabilities 
of beauty, it is necessary that a certain amount 
of consideration should be employed in its 
arrangement. In it there should be no trace of 
formality or triviality, but broad and natural 
effects should be aimed at. We should treat 
every portion of our gardens as an artist does 
his canvas, and use our colours with the same 
regard to producing a picture that will delight 
the eye to gaze upon. Plants should be 
naturally grouped in informal masses, while 
now and again, at the edge of a group, a few 
outliers of taller stature may be allowed to 
advance into the ground occupied by some 
dwarf-growing subjects. If all the tall plants 
are set at the back of the border, the medium- 
sized ones in the middle, and the dwarf 


ones at the front, the whole effect will be too 
formal; but this formality will be dispelled if 
some tall plant is here and there brought forward 
to break the line, and if in certain places the 
higher subjects at the back give place to some- 
thing of dwarfer growth. Fine-foliaged plants, 
such as Yuccas, Plantain Lilies (Funkia), 
Acanthus, Arundo Donax, Cynara (Globe Arti- 
choke), and others, are valuable as adding 
beauty of form to the charm of colour in the 
border, in which there should be no bare earth, 
for where there is bare earth there is room for 
flowers, and if plants as they grow crowd each 
other it is easy to diminish the size of or 
entirely remove the less worthy. 

Box-edgings, though often used, are not to be 
commended for the herbaceous border, since, 
apart from the harbour they offer to vermin, they 
inevitably ereate a straight and formal verge 
that spoils the effect of the border as a picture, 
however well it may otherwise be arranged. 
Rough stones, sunk fully half their depth in the 
ground, make by far the best edging, for dwarf 
plants soon creep over them and through their 
interstices, and thus form a soft and varied 
margin. In studying the colour scheme of the 
border, harmonies rather than contrasts should 
be aimed at, not but what a contrast here and 
there has often a pleasing effect. By using 
plants that flower at different seasons the same 
colour. may be continued in any particular 
portion of the bed. Thus the scarlet of the 
Oriental Poppy is followed by Lychnis chalce- 
donica, Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, Cannas, 
Kniphofias, scarlet Cactus Dahlias, and Lobelia 
cardinalis, and similar sequences in flowers of 
other tints will occur to those who give the 
matter a thought. Care should be taken in 
planting to place things that wither and are 
unsightly comparatively early in the season, 
such as the Oriental Poppy and Dicentra 
spectabilis, in a position where they will be 
hidden by some autumn- flowering subject, 
which, being late in making its growth, does 
not hide the earlier bloomer when in flower, 
but, rapidly increasing in height, screens it from 
sight when no longer ornamental. 

S. W. FirzHerBeErt. 





INCREASING THE WHITE EVERLAST- 
ING PEA. 


Tus is one of those plants whose propagation 
is a matter of some difficulty, for, not being 
trustworthy when obtained from seed, it has to 
be increased by the rather slow process of divi- 
sion of the root-stock. Not only is this 
method a slow one, but there is a good deal 
of uncertainty about it by reason of the manner 
in which the roots cross each other in the 
ball when confined to a small space. Where 
the roots have bsen confined to pots it will be 
best forthose who still preferincreasing theplant 
by division to wash away all the soil first. This 
will be also an equally safe way even if the 
plants have been growing in the open ground. 
I do not consider division either the best or the 
most expeditious method of increasing this 
plant ; for, in the first place, it involves the loss 
tor the time being of what has been a good speci- 
men hitherto for some years, and I would 
hesitate before taking such a step. Much 
the best way to increase this plant, and 
it is also the safest and quickest, is to 
do so by means of cuttings. These cuttings 
must, however, be of the right stamp, these 
being the new growths that in the early days of 
spring issue from the base of the plant. 
Assuming the plant is in the open ground, the 
mode of procedure is as follows: Clear away 
all the soil from the plant and, if need be, rinse 
it clean with the jet of the syringe till the 
crown of the root-stock is fully exposed. The 
time for doing this is when the new growths 
are pushing up, and the plant will need watcb- 
ing, so that the growths are not too long before 
being secured. Young breaks from 4 inches to 
6 inches in length are the best ; when longer 
than this they are more sappy and are not 
usually so free to send forth roots. The chief 
point of all is to secure cuttings with a heel 
attached, stripping them from the stool and 
never touching them with a knife at all. Such 
as these in a brisk, warm manure-frame will 
root in a fortnight or so. Where a considerable 
number of young plants is required, it will be 
found a good plan when the old stools first 
break away in spring to cut down some of the 
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leading breaks to within 6 inches of the base 
for the production of a later batch of cuttings, 
securing the latter when long erough and treat- 
ing as above described, By this means a goodly 
stock of this valuable perennial may soon be 
obtained. When the cuttings are rooted pot 
them singly, afterwards when well established 
planting them out. Any of the perennial kinds 
which cannot be relied upon from seed may be 
increased in the same way. G. 





INCREASING LOBELIAS. 
THESE are much better propagated from cuttings 
or division of the roots than raised from seed. 
This is the best time to set about increasing the 








cool, well ventilated one. 
stopping must commence to induce a dwarf, 
compact mass of flowering shoots. If the tops 
are not required for cuttings they may be 
clipped over with a pair of very sharp hand- 
shears, and this must be repeated several times 
before they are fit for planting out. 
should never be allowed to get more than 
2 inches high. 


ry JAMES GROOM. 
Gosport. 





PLANTING IN LIGHT AND SHADE. 


SHADE in gardens varies, whether it comes from 
light-leaved or heavy-leaved trees. There are 
many degrees of shade. We should think of 





Mixed border in light and shade at Clifton Hill, Garstang. From a photograph by Mrs Breckholt. 


stock, for the less artificial heat employed to 
grow them to planting out size the better; in 
fact, the cool-frame treatment that suits yellow 
bedding Calceolarias is the best for Lobelias. 
Anyone having a few pots or boxes of old plants 
kept over from last year should now proceed to 
increase the stock, for every shoot, whether 
furnished with roots or not, will make a good 
plant by bedding-out time, and unless one has 
really good tufts in May the season is gone 
before any effect is produced. I find shallow 
cutting-boxes the best for Lobelias, as they do 
not need more than 2 inches of fine sandy soil 
to root in. Boxes to hold about fifty plants 
are a very useful size, and when dibbled in and 
waterel they may be set in a close, warm frame 
until well rooted, and then transferred to a 





the plants that grow naturally in woods, as 
there we find tall Grasses, oxgloves, handsome 
Ferns, tall Harebells, and many low-growing 
plants like Primroses and Blue Bells. There is 
no hard-and-fast line between plants that grow 
in shady places and other herbaceous plants, 
although some difference exists. There are so 
many varieties of climate, elevation, and con- 
ditions of soil that the plants often vary in their 
mode of growth. Foxgloves and Bracken, which 
do well in shade in the south, thrive in sunny 
positions in the north, so that this interchange 
helps us to vary our garden effects. In making 
borders through dells and shrubberies it is easy 
to have no hard line at the back, simply letting 
the plants run in here and there and enjoy the 
shade. There need be no doubt as to the 


They | 


Then the work of | larger Ferns and such plants as Solomon’s Seal 


growing in the shade. Among the many inte- 
resting plants that thrive in shade are the alpine 
and mountain plants, many of these, as the 
varieties of the Irish Rockfoil, carpeting the 
ground in places that the sun never touches. 
Other Rockfoils, including the large Indian 


| kinds and their varieties, may be included here, 


The Flag Irises, too, are often seen at their best 
in half-shady places. By planting, too, in 
| various positions, shaded and open, we get a 
| succession of bloom. In the partly shaded 
| places the colours, too, are richer. Ponies, 
more especially the frailer single forms, are 
always seen at their best in subdued light, the 








colours being richer and more permanent than 
when the plants are grown in the glaring 
sun, Many beautiful plants are happiest 
in not too dense shade, but where the 
run’s rays can filter through the tree 
leaves. Gardens of great beauty may 
be made in the shade, not confining our- 
relves to hardy plants, but including 
hardy shrubs as well, like the hardy 
Azaleas, which are never seen better 
than when given shady or half shady 
places, the flowers of these being brighter 
owing to the subdued light ard lasting 
much longer. Air, light, and shade are 
essential in the garden, and we cannot 
enjoy any one of them without giving 
some thought to all. 





BULBS IN THE GRASS. 


Ir is doubtful if there is any other type 
of garden decoration so fascinating 
as spring flowers growing in this way. 
Nor is this confined to any particular 
place. Let the soil be what it may, if 
Grass will grow then other forms of 
vegetable life will. One of the 
hindrances to the spread of this natural 
form of gardening is the idea that it can 
only be adopted in large country gar- 
dens. Others are under the impression 
that you cannot have bulbs, etc., in this 
way unless you let the Grass go rough. 
Both are wrong. There are few places 
where a portion of the Grass could not 
be left till, say, well into May before it 
is mown, by which time the Snowdrop 
and Aconite growth has ripened off. In 
many old gardens there are large 
deciduous trees under which bulbs are 
quite at home. Some seven or eight 
years ago I planted the early-blooming 
Scilla sibirica under some big Lime-trees 
and close to the trees. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory, as the Scilla has 
gone on blooming every year, and this 
spring it has been excellent. When 
planted naturally, as the Scillas are, 
with Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
etc., beside them, they are very attrac- 
tive. This year the Scillas and Hyacinths 
were in bloom together, and although 
the Hyacinths do not produce large 
spikes they are attractive and give a 
nice bit of colour. 

I find Scillas are not so satisfactory 
on the open turf, as the turf growing so 
thick makes it difficult for them to push 
through. Dog’s-tooth Violets I find do 
well in the open when grown in patches. 
They bloom freely, and their mottled 
foliage is more ornamental on the 
Grass. In one portion of the grounds 
Snowdrops, Crocuses in colours, the 
common DaffodiJ, wild Primrosegs, 
and blue Periwinkle are growing on 
a bank with wild Ferns and Ivy. I consider 
this one of the most lovely spots in the 
grounds in spring. Pulmonaria saccharata and 
London Pride can be recommended for grouping 
in front of shrubs and growing into the turf. 
With me the Pulmonaria does well in patches 
on the turf, and the Saxifraga thrives on a 
sloping position beside a drive and is a mass of 
bloom every year. I am this year trying 
Chionodoxa in the Grass. Saxifraga granulata 
thrives well under the branches of a big Lime- 
tree. Scilla campanulata does well in all sorts 
of positions. Amongst the woods and in the 
hedgerows you can often see the white, pink, 
and blue forms of the common Blue Bell, and in 
this way they are far more natural-looking than 
when planted in lines, patches, etc., on borders, 











Beginners at this charming form of natural 
gardening with limited space should study the 
time the foliage of these bulbs dies off, planting 
the earliest blooming where the Grass has to be 
mown first. The foliage must not be cut off too 
early. J. CRoox. 


NARCISSE GOING BLIND. 

To THE EDITOR oF “‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Srr,—I have read your remarks in reply to 
“ Fairfield ” on 109 in a recent issue. 
From your reply I gather that his Narcissi have 
failed to flower. I have had asimilar experience. 
Last year large clumps of double Daffodils, 
situated on the banks of a ditch, on the sloping 
bank of a shrubbery, and in the garden borders, 
flowered fairly well; this year there is not a 
sign of a flower on many of them, although 
there are very fine heads of leaves. The same 
applies to some bulbs which I took from a large 
clump in November and planted a couple of 
inches apart in well-rotted leaf and vegetable- 
mould, I have taken specimen bulbs up, but 
find no sign of grub or even discoloration in the 
centre. Would the heat of last summer have 
anything to do with the failure? I could 
believe that it might influence those bulbs on 
the ditch bank, which dries towards the end of 
the hot weather, but as a very large proportion 
of the failures is on a damp northern border 
this cannot be altogether the reason. Is there 
any hope for these clumps next year—that is, 
will the flower germs have been laid in the 
barren bulbs for next year? My gardener 
points out that as Daffodils do well in the open 
fields year after year, the fact that these have 
been in the ground in one place for three or 
four years should not decrease their flowering 
capabilities, although the blooms might possibly 
besmaller. I shall be glad to read your opinion. 

WESTFIELD. 


HARDY ANNUALS. 


Were there is no room for raising tender 
annuals in greenhouses or frames, and where, 
perhaps, on account of long borders, it is too 
expensive to fill them with bedding plants, one 
may, by sowing hardy annuals, have plants that 
for variety and interest have few rivals out-of- 
doors, and provide one with an abundance of 
blossoms for several months at least. Too much 
importance is attached to bedding plants for 
filling beds and borders, and I am convinced of 
this when I hear of people, who have no frames 
ov house, ask what they can buy to plant in 
their beds for the summer months, and invari- 
ably refer to Geraniums, Calceolarias, and 
Lobelias. It seems to be a matter for surprise 
when one mentions the fact that by sowing 
hardy annuals a garden may be made beautiful, 
and that glasshouse-grown plants are not 
the only subjects one can select to have a 
desirable display. Whilst we appreciate many 
annuals that are half hardy, and therefore need 
for the first month or so some structure to 
shelter them, it is necessary, on the other hand, 
that we should set a proper value on those that 
are perfectly hardy and need no shelter, but 
may be sown in the open air where they are 
wanted to bloom. The month of May will be 
found a convenient time to sow many of them, 
and opportunity should be taken now to sow a 
few in the garden. Many of them are very 
showy, and, as stated, will furnish flowers in 
plenty for‘cutting. In this connection one has 
but to think of the well-known Coreopsis, 
which will grow in almost any sunny aspect. 
Then, again, one recalls the Cornflowers (Cen- 
taurea cyanus), equally popular, growing and 
blooming well under conditions unsuited to 
some of the ordinary summer bedding plants. 
Besides the two hardy annuals mentioned, one 
may, if the garden is large and the beds and 
borders take a deal of filling, select from the 
following list, all of which may be sown now: 


Sweet Peas, Virginian Stock, Candytuft, 
Clarkia, Poppy, Eschscholtzia, Nemophila, 
Linum, Coreopsis, Sweet Sultan, Nigella, 


Matthiola, Nasturtium, and Mignonette. These 
alone embrace a wonderful variety, some of 
them, like Sweet Peas and Poppies, being indis- 
pensable where cut flowers are wanted in 
quantity, others, such as Mignonette and 
Matthiola, ranking amongst the sweet-smelling 
flowers, and for edgings, Nemophila, Linum, 
and Candytuft will be found useful. 
LEAnurst, 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Daffodils failing to bloom,—My Daffodils have 
bloomed very indifferently this season, and I should be 
glad if you would advise me if there is anything I can do 
to secure better success next year? Some of the clumps 
have not bloomed at all, and many others have only a few 
blossoms. The foliage looks quite healthy. They are 
principally grown under trees, and in Grass, which is mown 
about July, when the leaves are pretty well withered.— 
DAFFODIL, 

{[t is more than likely that your bulbs, if in 
clumps, have become unduly crowded, and with 
no room for developing have no opportunity to 
build up to flowering size. Or it may be the 
soil under the trees is too poor, too dry, or by 
long growing these things in one spot impover- 
ished generally. In any of these the remedy is 
the same—viz, lift in July and replant in 
August, selecting fresh sites, digging deeply, 
and above all planting quite thinly, so that 
room for development for some time may exist. 
You do not name the kinds or the trees under 
which the bulbs are growing. ] 

Lifting bulbs.—Thank you for noticing my inquiry 
in last week’s issue of your paper. I mean the generality 
of bulbs, such as Daffodils, Narcissi, Snowdrops, etc. I 
last year lifted and replanted all I had, and they have done 
very well. Should I continue to do so yearly 7—AMATEUR, 

[So long as your bulbs continue to flower, 
increase, and remain quite healthy, there is no 
need for lifting them. Asa rule, in garden soil 
these things are improved by lifting, dividing 
every third or fourth year in July, replanting 
the bulbs again some time in August. The 
improved condition now is largely due to what 
you did for them last year. } 


Cupid Sweet Peas (A. 2 H. § ) — 
Your remark, ‘‘We do not consider Cupid 
Sweet Peas worth the trouble it gives to grow 
them,” rather surprises me, as I do not consider 
there is any difficulty in growing one of the 
prettiest of flowers. Last year I had”a fine 
show in 6-inch pots. The alternate colours, 
white and pink, looked exceedingly well. The 
seeds should be sown in loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand, well mixed together, with plenty of crocks. 
The seeds should be put in about the middle of 
March, and the seedlings thinned out to four in 
a pot, and kept on the dry side until fairly well 
advanced. The only artificial manure required 
is a top-dressing of superphosphates when the 
plants are in bud. I find that feeding them 
when in bloom makes the flowers drop off, which 
seems to be a general complaint.—Goy. 


Funkias.—One is sometimes at a loss for 
fine-foliaged plants of a hardy nature, either for 
potting or planting out, especially for. shady 
positions, but the grower of Funkias has no 
cause for complaint. No plants need less’atten- 
tion ‘than Plantain, Lilies, and. .the hardest 
winter scarcely affects them. .This is the best 
time of the year for, planting, and a clump of 
roots with three or four promising eyes will 
soon grow, particularly. if moisture is afforded. 
Where plants are wanted for corners of the 
rockery, or for potting for entrance halls, one 
cannot improve upon them, and they look well 
growing amongst hardy Ferns. The best is 
undoubtedly F. Sieboldi, whose broad leaves and 
pale lilac blossoms compel one’s attention. Albo 
marginata and subcordata are good examples of 
the variegated forms. Shady places, where it is 
often difficult to have a great assortment of 
plants, should have in them some of the Funkias, 
as they love shade and grow very quickly.— 
TOWNSMAN. 

Pricking off seedlings.—At this season 
of the year, pricking off young seedling plants 
is one of the most important of all the many 
duties that claim the gardener’s attention, and 
as it is a very tedious operation it is liable to 
get put aside for apparently more pressing needs. 
The great drawback to putting off work of this 
kind is, that if not done at the right time it is 
not worth doing at all, from the fact that when 
once the seedlings are drawn up weakly from 
overcrowding they are not worth any further 
trouble. Even old hands are sure to sow the 
seed too thickly, and plants of. any kind that 
are crowded in the young state never make such 
robust growth as those that get light and air 
around their stems from the first. When seed 
is sown in boxes or pans, if it comes up thickly 
one must be very careful as to watering, for 
seedlings before they are fit to handle will damp 
off rapidly. One had better let them suffer 
from drought so as to harden the stems than 
continue watering and lose the stock. As soon 
as transplanting can be done, one had far better 
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prick off singly as many plants as are required 
and throw the rest away than trust to over- 
crowded pans or boxes.—J. G., Gosport. 


Polygonum Baldschuanicum, — This 
is undoubtedly one of the finest climbing plants 
introduced for many years. I planted some 
young plants out last spring and they are now 
fully 10 feet high. It will be a fine plant for 
pergolas or to twine around the boles of old 
trees, or, in fact, for any rustic work. The 
flowers are produced in showy panicles. They 
open white but change to rose- pink. When this 
plant is in full bloom the effect can hardly ba 
described. There has been much discussion in | 
various gardening papers as to the best means -| 
of propagating this Polygonum. Althouzh I | 
cannot say the hard wood cut up like Vine 
eyes would not grow, yet I have my doubts. I 
believe the correct method of propagation is 
from seed. I gathered some last August from a 
plant then going off bloom and the seed was sown 
immediately, some in a pot, the other in a cold- 
frame. Thepot was kept outdoors without cover- 
ing until January, when it was placed in a green- 
house... The young seedlings are, now of a fair 
height, but those in the cold-frame are only just 
commencing to come up, so that I imagine the 
plant willsoon beplentiful unlesslast summer was 
an exceptionally good one for ripening the seed. 
In the horticultural section of the Paris 
exhibition last year I saw this climber effec- 
tively used among deciduous and evergreen 
shrubs, the plants being in pots. Many fine 
climbing plants, such as Bignonias, Loniceras, 
etc., were freely employed at this exhibition. 
They were mostly in pillar form, some as much 
as 10 feet in height, all of them growing in pots, 
and I thought then that we could use more of 
them in England in this same style, for many 
have very lovely foliage apart from the beauty 
of the flowers.— Rosa. 


The value of burnt earth —Now that 
Rose pruning is finished and the beds and 
borders tidied up, a good. big heap of rubbish is 
generally got together. This, together with 
some sticks and any old decayed wood that is 
about, may be profitably used in burning earth. 
Ona heavy clay soils burnt earth is most valuable, 
as it keeps the ground open and makes it drier 
and warmer in winter, There sre many plants 
that stand the winter well in fairly light soils 
that would perish on heavy. Especially is this 
the case with some annuals sown in the autumn, 
Burning earth is not difficult, but at the same 
time a good deal of attention is required to 
ensure a good start. Light, dry materials, such 
as sticks and shavings, must form the’ founda- 
tion, and when these are well alight Rose 
prunings, hedge clippings, and other slower 
burning refuse may be added. Old tree stumps 
and bits of half-rotten wood when once on fire 
go on smouldering for weeks, and are quite 
indispensable where a great quantity is burnt. 
Not until the whole pile is seen to be thoroughly 
well alight should the earth be added. Then it 
must be evenly spread all over about 2 inches 
thick. In this way almost any quantity of 
earth may be burnt, all the work necessary 
being to lay on more soil at any point where the 
fire breaks through. Coarse turf from the 
sides of roads and ditches is good stuff to burn, 
and it is of very little useexcept when treated in 
this way.—F. B. Bricr, Goathurst, Bridgwater. 


Sweet Peas, planting seedlings 
raised in pots.—Seedlings raised in February 
last are now nicely established, and have 
reached a height of some 6 inches to 8. inches, 
So long as the plants can be stood in a cold- 
frame they will continue to progress, and at the 
same time become nicely hardened off.. Ifsmall, 
twiggy sticks have not already been inserted to 
support the young plants this should now be 
done, as the tendrils are now developing and - 
will quickly take advantage of the support the 
twigs give. Planting out may safely be done’ 
during the early weeks of May, and then only 
those plants which have been hardened off as 
described above. The best results, both in 
quantity and quality, are obtained from plant- 
inginclumps. These clumps should be arranged 
in rows 4 feet apart, the holes or clumps 3 feet 
apart in the lines. The holes should be taken 
out to the depth of about 18 inches to 2 feet. 
Place in the bottom of each hole about a foot of 
good, partially decayed manure, treading this 
firmly. The holes should then be partially 
filled in with the ordinary garden soil, anda 
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_ good sprinkling of wood-ashes and burnt rubbish 


incorporated at the time. The plants may then 
be thaken out of their pots, taking care to avoid 
damage to the roots. After removing the 
crocks plant rather firmly in the soil just 
described, leaving the surface some few inches 
below the ordinary garden level, this serving to 
protect from cutting winds. The basin-like 
cavity also ensures a thorough soaking when it 
becomes necessary. Staking should be done 
at the same time, this affording extra protection 
from strong winds, and also encouraging the 
growths to take advantage of the extra support. 
if extra fine plants and large individual sprays 
of blossoms are desired, it is well to examine 
the growths, disengaging unruly shoots, the 
tendrils of which frequently throttle the rapidly 
developing growths.—W. R. H. 


Thinning annuals.—So soon as annuals 
can be handled they should be thinned out to 


. the respective distances likely to be required to 


7 


allow for the development of individual plants. 
It is a great mistake to let them remain crowded 
thickly together; the size and quality of the 
flowers are thereby seriously affected and the 
duration of bloom also considerably shortened. 





those transferred from boxes or frames. Of all 
plants I think Zinnias are the first to suffer if 
the strain of these is a good one, and if they are 
planted near a harbour for slugs they must be 
carefully watched until they are well on the 
move, and remedial measures employed at the 
first sign of attack.—C. E. 





CLIMBERS AS SCREENS. 


CLIMBERS are among the most valuable of 
garden plants, so manifold are their uses. For 
covering bare walls, for wreathing pillar and 
archway, for garlanding pergola and trellis, and 
for shrouding with a veil of flower and foliage 
the unsightly wreck of some old tree, we have 
subjects that fittingly fulfil their mission. On 
walls the self-clinging Vitis inconstans, perhaps 
better knownas Ampelopsis Veitchi, soon spreads 
rapidly, needing no assistance from the trainer’s 
hand, and clothes the surface with a leafy 
covering—green in summer, crimson in autumn 
—a covering which, however, assumes too con- 
scientiously the outlines of the walls it hides to 
attain natural grace of form ; pillars and arches 
are lost in the wealth of blossom of the climbing 





A 


Where slugs are troublesome it will be found 
advisable to mix up a goodly heap of fine wood- 
ashes, adding thereto a fair proportion of soot, 
and dusting the beds all over with the same. 
Somewhat choicer annuals that were sown in 
frames on a slight hot-bed will now be nice 
plants, and may be transferred to permanent 
quarters at any time. Cosmos bipinnatus is an 
annual of good habit, growing and flowering 
freely on rather poor soil, and having beauti- 
fully cut foliage as well as light, graceful 
flowers. Almost identical in height, but of a 
different shade of colour, is the miniature Sun- 
flower, an annual that makes a very effective 
group, holds its foliage well, and continues in 
flower until late in autumn. If bedding plants 
are rather scarce, one or two large beds may be 
filled with Chrysanthemum tricolor in variety. 
Very rich colours are obtainable in these Chrys- 
anthemums, and, like the Sunflower, they bloom 
well until the end of the season. Dwarf annuals, 
such as Petunias, Verbenas, Phlox Drummondi, 
etc., that were sown early will, if they were 
pricked off into boxes or frames, now be nice 
plants, aud they may be planted out at once, as 
they will bear more cold than Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, and the like. The remarks made 
above as to the depredations of slugs on outdoor- 
sown annuals will also be found applicable to 





A good screen plant (Lophospermum scandens), grown at Dunrobin, N.B. 
From a photograph by Miss A. M. Dixon. 


Roses ; the scented, lilac tassels of the Wistaria 
droop from the pergola’s beams ; and over dead 
Oak and living Yew Clematis montana spreads 
its mantle of ivory-white star flowers. In all 
the cases cited the planting is for permanent 
effect, or rather for effect which recurs with 
each succeeding year ; but it sometimes happens 
that a screen is required that may be readily 
removable, and in the garden a screen of living 
growth is always preferable to one fashioned by 
the hand of man. How such a screen may be 
provided is, happily, indicated in the accom- 
panying illustration, where Lophospermum scan- 
dens, now classed as one of the Maurandyas, is 
shown growing vigorously in boxes small enough 
to be easily transported from place to place. 
The Lophospermum is a perennial that, when 
planted out in this country, must perforce be 
treated as an annual, since it is invariably killed 
by the winter’s frost. It, however, makes rapid 
growth and covers a large expanse in a short 
time, bearing numbers of Gloxinia-like, rose- 
tinted flowers. Raised from seed in heat early 
in the year such a screen as that we are shown 
would be ready for use by midsummer, and 
would continue to answer its purpose for some 
months. Cobzea scandens is another excellent 
plant for employment as a movable screen, and 
many of the Nasturtiums may be utilised in like 


manner, as may Ivy; but the Ivy has the dis- 
advantage of requiring a considerable time 
before it develops sufficient density to be useful. 
The one thing to be borne in mind in growing 
climbers as screen plants in boxes is that they 
must from the outset be accorded the most 
liberal treatment. They must receive no check 
at any period of their growth, but should have 
every encouragement to form luxuriant foliage. 
To induce this desirable habit in screen plants 
they must be provided with rich soil, especially 
when confined in small receptacles, for starve- 
ling plants will never form an effective screen, 
and as soon as the boxes become filled with 
roots they should receive liquid nutriment, 
sparingly at first, but later on at every water- 
ing, for when the roots have exhausted the 
soil the only method of keeping up their supply 
of food, and thus preventing their speedy 
degeneration, is that of providing it by means 
of liquid fertilisers. ee Sen Waste 





The Mourning Iris (I. Susiana).—Some 
very fine flowers of this Iris come to us from 
Messrs. Thos. 8. Ware, Ltd., Hale Farm 
Nurseries, Feltham. This grows from 14 feet to 
2 feet high, the flowers very large, densely spotted, 
and striped with grey-purple on a grey ground. 
It should be grown in sunny nooks in the rock 

arden, but in light, warm, well-drained soil. 
Ta cold districts or on heavy soil it is advisable 
to cover it over during the winter months. 


{ncreasing hardy plants from seed. 
—If it is proposed to increase the stock of 
herbaceous plants from seed, boxes cleared of 
summer bedding stuff may be prepared for their 
reception. I recommend sowing in boxes rather 
than out in the open, allowing the boxes to 
remain ina cold-frame until the seedlings are 
fairly well advanced. One is more certain of a 
good start in this way, and this is a considera- 
tion if seed is both scarce and expensive. The 
boxes should stand on a good bed of coal-ashes 
to prevent the ingress of worms.—B. 


Sowing biennials and hardy flow- 
ers.—Biennials are at their best the year 
following that upon which the sowing is made, 
but when seed is sown in May some of them 
afford a slight show of bloom the same year, 
and, more than this, when early sowing is 
carried out one is able to obtain well-estab- 
lished plants before winter sets in, and so 
failures are less frequent. What may be sown 
now are Antirrhinums, Campanulas, Sweet 
Williams, Foxgloves, Gypsophilas, Delphi- 
niums, Gaillardias, Eryngiums, etc., all useful 
in the border where the flower-baskets require 
frequent replenishing. Seed may be sown in 
the open, and it is policy to keep an open space 
in one’s garden for planting out these, that will 
prove particularly useful next year.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 


Balsams.— Very few persons seem to 
recognise the beauty found in well - grown 
Balsam plants in beds or borders. It is now a 
good time to sow seed, as it soon germinates, It 
is hest to do so in pots, putting each seed sepa- 
rately into a small hole made with the point of 
a finger, into the soil some two-thirds of aninch 
apart. So treated, then watered and stood in a 
frame or greenhouse, growth soon follows. To 
prevent drawing, the pots should be stood on a 
shelf ina house near the glass. When strong 
put each plant singly into asmall pot. Grow on 
till 6 inches in height, expose outdoors in a 
warm place for a few days, and then early in 
June plant out thinly in a bed. If so used, 
have a carpet of some neutral-tinted Tufted 
Pansy or similar dwarf plants. If planted in 
borders, put out clumps of three, and of one 
colour. Later, if side-shoots seem too plentiful 
pinch them out. Such plants will flower for 
a long season.—D. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of tts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: l, 
Miss Mabel Gaisford, The Grove, Dunboyne, 
Co. Meath, for Anemones at Hamwood, Co. 
Meath. 2, Mrs. Brockholt, Clifton Hill, 
Garstang, for Long Walk at Clifton Hill. 
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ROSES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting Roses in greenhouse,—I am forming, 
in a lean-to greenhouse, a bed for Hybrid and Tea Roses. 
it will be 20 feet long by 3 feet 6 inches, soil 18 inches or 
20 inches deep on plenty of drainage. How many Roses 
should I plantin such aspace to form permanent bushes, 
and what kinds would answer best? There will be no heat ; 
at least, I would rather do without it. There are two end 
rafters and three intermediate. Would Roses planted in 
half petroleum oil-casks outside, and trained on these 
rafters, interfere with the success of those in the bed? 
If not, what kinds would be best? The greenhouse 
is in the back area of this house, and faces east, fairly open 
to the south, ensuring sun until, say, 1 p.m.— Josu. Ports. 

(The bed in your greenhouse, measuring 
20 feet by 3 feet 6 inches, would hold about 
twenty-four bushes, but after the third year you 
would probably find it necessary to discard a 
few to enable the others to develop better. We 
think that a half-dozen half-standards would 
have a nice effect arranged down the centre of 
the bed. These would, of course, replace six of 
the bushes. Wedo not advise climbing kinds 
upon the roof, especially as the aspect of this 
house is east, and you would need all the sun- 
shine you can secure to compensate for the loss 
of the afternoon sun. Good kinds among the 
two groups you mention suited to this mode of 
culture are: Anna Ollivier, Grace Darling, 
Bridesmaid, Caroline Testout, La France, Mme. 
Hoste, Mme. Lambard, Marie Van Houtte, 
Belle Siebriecht, Perle des Jardins, Souvenir 
dun Ami, Duchess of Albany, Papa Gontier, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Jean Pernet, Sunset, Mme. Pernet Ducher, and 
Gruss au Teplitz ] 


Tea Roses in cool greenhouse (Z. D.). 
—It is not at all necessary to repot Tea Roses 
every year ; indeed, it is best not to do so unless 
the ball of earth be completely matted together 
with roots. The plants should receive an annual 
top-dressing. Take a pointed stick and prod 
the surface to the depth of an inch or, if pots 
are large, 2 inches. Remove this soil, then give 
a dusting of some good artificial manure, and 
cover with fibrous loam and well rotted manure 
in the proportion of two parts of the former to 
one of the latter. Keep the plants outdoors 
after this top-dressing, taking care to stand 
them upon a good thickness of ashes to prevent 
the ingress of worms. Here they should 
remain until the middle of October, but as we 
often have sharp frosts by that time you must 
be on the alert to protect the plants and remove 
them to a cold-pit or to your greenhouse. As 
you desire your plants to flower early in the 
year you should afford them gentle bottom-heat 
by plunging the pots up to their rims in a bed 
of leaves, taking care the latter are previously 
well turned in order to disperse excessive heat. 
If we understand that your greenhouse is not 
heated the bottom-heat should be a very mild 
one. If possible, have a brick pit made in the 
centre of your greenhouse This should be 
from 2 feet to 3 feet deep, and when filled with 
leaves will provide a very lasting but gentle 
heat. Prune the plantsin December, then keep 
them quite dry at the root until new shoots are 
about 4 inch in length. Theslower Roses break 
into growth the more beautiful will they 
develop, so that we should advise you not to 
place them into the bed of leaves until the 
growths are 3 inches or 4 inches in length. 

Rose Gloire de Dijon failing.—I should be much 
obliged if you would advise me on the following: I havea 
Gloire de Dijon growing on a wall facing south. Last year, 
when it started into growth, and before more than a pair 
of leaves were formed on each shoot, buds formed and 
developed into flowers; but, as there were no leaves on 
the tree, it had not got sufficient strength to develop them, 
aud the most of them rotted and dropped off. This year I 
again notice it is doing just the same thing. Can anything 
be done to avoid this? All the pruning the tree has had 
is the removal of decayed wood and all weak branches. 
Last year, after it recovered from flowering, a number of 
good shoots was made, and the growth was fairly good. 


—J. B. 


[All the symptoms point to something wrong 
at the roots. The premature appearance of 
flower-buds before leaves are formed is doubt- 
less owing to the radiated heat from the walls, 
but the roots do not respond to the plant’s 
requirements. As this particular plant made a 
number of good shoots after it had recovered 
last summer, we are at a loss to understand why 
these growths are producing similar premature 
buds as those last season. If you had given us 
a little more information as to the manner of 
treatment the plant had been subjected to we 
could have given a more satisfactory answer, 
























































It appears tous that the plant requires some 
new soil for its roots to work in. Possibly you 
have overdosed it with liquid-manure or satu- 
rated the soil so that its roots have rotted away. 
Although rather late to remedy the evil this 
season, we should recommend you to remove at 
once the old soil round about its roots, and if 
possible, without disturbing them, take some 
away for afoot or so beneath the roots, and 
replace this with good loam two parts and well- 
rotted manure one part. If this does not 
improve the health of the plant, then we should 
advise you to. discard it, and replace next 
October with a good healthy plant, at same time 
thoroughly renovating the border by digging 
it 2 feet deep. Supposing the subsoil is heavy 
and wet, replace some of this subsoil with 
5 inches or 6 inches of clinkers, large stones, or 
broken bricks, to afford artificial drainage. ] 

Treatment of young Marechal Niel Rose.— 
Will you kindly tell me how best to treat a young Maréchal 
Niel Rose under the following circumstances? The Rose 
was planted last autumn, and was at the time cut down to 
about 2 feet 6 inches high. It then made five strong 
shoots, some 8 feet 10 inches long, which I headed back 
slightly in December as the rods seemed weak. Three of 
the five continued to lengthen from the top eyes ; but the 
other two, which grew no longer, and which had but small 
lateral growths, have bloomed freely. I donot require any 
permanent laterals yet, my idea being to take the five 
main stems up to the roof, bring them along the 
woodwork at back, which supports’ the roof, and 
down the rafters as each growslong encugh. Will they be 
too near the glass? I am told they will live osly two or 
three years if planted in a bed in the house, owing to their 
having practically no rest. Is this so? The housa is a 
small lean-to, having a south aspect, and the Rose is 
planted in the right stuff.—NrMo, 

[It was a mistake to cut back your plant in 
the autumn as you did, for the subsequent 
growths could not properly mature, and unless 
there is good hard wood the flowering is very 
uncertain. We presume the specimen you 
planted had growths from 6 feet to 10 feet long. 
As you desired the canes to run up the rafters 
and to return again down the. roof, your best 
plan would have been to train the two finest 
growths horizontally late in the autumn and cut 
the others, if. any, quite away. From these 
two lateral growths or arms you would have 
obtained blossom from most of the buds. As 
soon a3 they had developed, all growths should 
have been cut back close to these main growths 
or arms, and with plenty of heat and moisture 
new shoots would soon appear. The best of 
these would be selected, situated about 12 inches 
or 14 inches apart, and kept about 12 inches to 
15 inches away from glass, and «all the others 
rubbed off. Supposing the plant was a good 
healthy one, being in, as you say, the right soil, 
the new growths would make fine rods by the 
autumn, and would certainly reach to the top 
of the house, and perhaps be long enough to 
train back again. Such growths when well 
ripened yield splendid flowers. As they go out of 
bloom they are gradually shortened back until 
all the growths are removed quite close to the 
main arms again, they in their turn repeating 
the same kind of growths as in the previous 
year. This is really a first-rate plan, which 
enables the amateur to reap a rich reward for 
his trouble. Of course, such plants need to be 
well nourished with liquid-manure to force on 
the growths so that they mature well by 
November. The very best kind of plant for 
greenhouse culture is a young standard planted 
out earlyin autumn. It is cut back to two eyes 
the first season, and if in a good border will 
make enormous growths, which are trained 
herizontally as far as the house goes. They 
are not stopped, but allowed to grow to their 
full length, and they will blossom the next 
season as described above. You will thus see 
that the method of culture simply resolves itself 
into the annual production of young rods, which 
are discarded after flowering and replaced by 
others. It is true Maréchal Niel is rather 
short-lived, but this is mostly due to canker, 
which it is very liable to, and not caused, as 
you have been informed, by the want of rest. 
You might easily give the plants a rest by with- 
holding water for three or four weeks, as soon as 
the growths were of the desired length. Plenty 
of air should be afforded at same time ] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Potting on Chrysanthemums.—One 
of the most important items in culture at this 
time is to keep the plants growing freely by 
transferring them to larger pots as they require 
more space for their roots, putting those plants 
for the production of large blooms into pots 
53-inches in diameter. _For specimens an inch 
more is net too much at this stage, and those 
for bushes and late flowers should have 5-inch 


varieties succeed in 7-inch and 8-inch pots for 
the final shift. If they go now into 44-inch 
pots, at the next shift they may go into those 
in which they are to flower. In all cases 
employ a substantial compost, avoiding much 
manure, although sufficient for the production 
of vigorous growth must be given. Pot firmly, 
as if the soil is placed around the roots ina 
loose way the growth made is not firm. It is 
useless to expect blooms of that. deep, solid 
character so pleasing to all connoisseurs of the 
flower without ripened wood. It is also useless 
to attempt to ripen or mature it in a couple of 
months previous to the flowering of the plants. 
Maturation must proceed along with growth. 
All newly-potted plants should be kept a trifle 
closer in the frames for a few days until the 
roots are running into the new soil, when all 
the air possible should be given. Plants grow- 
ing ia frames or pits should ba fully exposed to 
induce a stocky growth; in fact, the lights 
ought to'be drawn off them altogether upon ali 
favourable occasions, It is too early to expose 
them entirely by night without some protection. 
Plauts crigpled at the points by exposure 
receive such a check to growth that they seldom 
recover. Abundance of space should also be 
allowed between the plants. 


Chrysanthemums to flower in 
6-inch pots (Hampshire) —You say your 
first batch of late-struck cuttings was potted up 
into large thumb pots when they were rooted, 
and this is now about a month since. If the 
young plants have been treated properly in the 
interval they should now be nice and sturdy, 
and also well rooted. If the best results are to 
be achieved, you should, without delay, pot on 
into large 60’s (34-inch pots) each of those 
plants which have well filled their present pots 
with roots. In all cases of this kind the young 
plants will quickly appreciate the change. The 
great thing to remember in growing plants to 
flower in G inch pots is to keep them growing 
steadily. No check of any kind should he 
permitted, and then it will only be reasonable 
to expect large, handsome blooms to develop at 
the close of the season. The 34-inch pots 
should be washed clean before using, and a 
like attention paid to the crocks. In this case 
the compost should comprise the following 
ingredients: Good loam, leaf- mould, well- 
rotted horse-manure, and coarse silver-sand. 
The sand should be added in sufficient quantity 
to keep the soil open. Mix these soils in a 
thorough manner to ensure a proper distribu- 
tion of the various ingredients. Cover the 
potsherds or broken oyster-shells—using the 
latter in preference to anything else—with some 
of the rougher portions of the soi], making this 
fairly firm after a small quantity of the compost 
has been placed in the bottom. When turning 
the small plants out of their pots, let this be 
done with care, removing the crocks without 
causing damage to the tender roots. Place the 
ball of earth in the centre, evenly filling in all 
round with the compost, and working the latter 
down firmly by the aid of a stout label or small 
wedge-shaped rammer. Finish off the surface 


the label securely. Return the plant as soon as — 
convenient to the cold-frame, and refrain from 
watering if the soil be moist.. Should the weather, 
however, be warm give each plant a thorough 
watering, or the chances are they will quickly 
give evidence of needing copious supplies of 
water to restore them. Keep the frame-lights 
on at night, taking care to leave a sufficient 
quantity of air on to prevent the plants draw- 
ing. As the plants become established the 
frame-lights may be removed and the plants 
grouped ia squares outside on a bed of cinder- 
ashes. A warm corner of the garden should be 
selected for this purpose, and the earliest batch 


“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.’—horoughly revised, with full descriptions 
of ali the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully Ulustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 158. 6d. 

The same, in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for Wiorary or presentation, ore guinea nett. Of all 
booksellers, ete, 





pots. Pompon, Anemone-Pompon, and single _ 





neatly, and complete the operation by inserting . 
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of plants may be safely placed outside by the | 
third week in May. In the meantime you will | 
have to prepare for the final potting into 6-inch 

pots, and that there may be no delay, see that | 
a sufficient supply of these is in readiness for 

the shift when the proper time arrives,— 

E. G. 


ROOM AND WINDOW 


DAFFODILS AS CUT FLOWERS. 


As is the case of other flowers, when there 
happens to be a profusion of bloom there is in 
that of the Daffodil also the same danger of 
overcrowding taking place. Surely no better | 
example of the beautiful is needed than is pro- | 
vided in the natural growth of these pleasing 
spring flowers, the foliage, in combination with 
the blossoms, affording an example of what to 
adopt when arranging the cut blooms. When 
growing and in flower the foliage and the 
blossom seem to be, as they really are, quite 
indispensable the one to the other. Let this be 
imitated, then, as nearly as possible when dis- 
posing of the cut blooms, and afterwards, if 


| as Emperor and Empress. 


| ¢flect is produced. 





need be, compare the natural style with the 





is it in good taste to mix the single with the 
double varieties. J°or instance, poeticus orna- 
tus, although so beautiful by itself, is quite out 
of place with the commen Daffodil, or with such 
Use these two latter 
kinds, however, in combination, and a charming 
At least four divisions can 
be made in this direction, each keing kept to 


| itself —viz., those with large trumpets, as 


Emperor and Horsfieldi; those with medium 
trumpets, as the Barri, Leedsi, and incompara- 
bilis forms ; those with small trumpets, as the 
3urbidgei and poeticus types ; and those with 
small flowers, a3 cyclamineus, the Hoop-petti- 
coat Narcissus, and the Jonquils. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





PLANTS FOR PILLARS, ARCHES, AND 
PERGOLAS. 


In many gardens, where the advantage of grow- 
ing climbing plants is recognised, very pretty 
effects may be brought about by growing 
them over pillars and arches, tree-stumps, 
boughs of trees, and rough pieces of timber with 




















Daffodils in a vase. 


opposite or unnatural of mazsing the flowers | 
something in the same manner as they are sent 

to market in bunches, with which it is a rare | 
occurrence for any foliage to be included, much | 
as itis needed. Hach flower should be so dis- | 
played as not to crowd upon that next to it ; it | 
is only in this way that the best possible effect | 
can be had. Oftentimes when cutting Daffodils 

from home-grown plants there is a danger of | 
two mistakes being made; the one is that of 

gathering too many sorts at once, and the other 

that of taking flowers which have been ex- | 
panded for some time. It is not perhaps gener- 

ally known that many who exhibit Daffodils in 

large numbers cut them before they are really 

fully expanded. Afterwards they continue to 

develop, but may not possibly reach quite to 

the size of blossoms still upon the plant ; but 

invariably the colour is slightly better unless 

shading is adopted, as in the case of the florist’s 

Tulip. 

Regarding the use of the foliage, it may be 
cared that to cut it largely would weaken the 
bulbs, but it may be taken a leaf here and a leaf | 
there, so as not to make any perceptible differ- 
ence ; or, where a good stock of the common 
Daffodil exists, its foliage can be taken in pre- 
ference. To mix the different types is not so 
desirable as that of keeping them separate, nor 





bark intact. It is, I think, a mistake to 
attempt to modernise, or make too neat, any 
such contrivances, as the rougher the material 
used the better for the plants. Where iron 
appliances are used it is important that they 
should be painted, so as to preserve them from 
the weather, and a dark green tint is prefer- 
able. The covering of any structure in a garden 
is a matter of some moment, especially where 
something permanent is wanted. The position 
also of the pillar, arch, or pergola should 
determine in no little measure the best subjects 
to be used, and the aspect of the same must be 
taken into consideration. The shady portion of 
the garden, if they should be located there, 
should be left for the planting of beautiful 
foliaged plants, whilst in the sunniest parts 
flowering plants ought to have the first place. 
WHAT TO PLANT.—Roses will, if conditions 
are favourable, ever have the place of honour, 


and are they not also the ideal garden climbers ? 
| Evidence we have had from time to’ time 
|in these pages of their effect upon some villa 


residence or humble cottage, on arbour and on 
arch. To give anything like a list of varieties 
suited for the work in question would be 
imposing on one a lengthy task, and those here 
given are what occur to me as having been for 
years special favourites, and are not in any way 


intended to rank as the best of the large number 
from which one has the opportunity to choose : 
Gloire de Dijon, Devoniensis, W. A. Richard 
son, Lamarque, Reine Marie Henriette, Emily 
Dupuy, Mme. Berard, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Waltham Climber No, 3, Climbing Niphetos, 
Crimson Rambler, and Belle Lyonnaise. What 
Crimson Rambler is deficient in scent is 
made up by its burdens of bunches of 
blossoms, a striking crimson — flowers that 
are, however, somewhat garish and need plant- 
ing @ distance-from the path; but, notwith- 
standing its faults, it is a mozt vigorous grower, 
and those who want to cover a space quickly 
with Roses have no need to go further than this 
sort, which, despite what some growers have 
said, has evidently come to stay. For arches 
and pillars alike the rich huge clusters of 
Clematises will suggest themeelves to those who 
are seeking for something for an autumn dis- 
play, and the Jackmani class offers many that 
are acceptable and may be planted this spring. 
The names of other plants occur as being suit- 
able for covering; such are the Honeysuckle, 
Wistaria, Cydonia japonica, Hops, the Vines, 
Solanum jasminoides for a warm, sheltered 
wall, Jasminum officinale (sweetly scented), the 
Japanese Loniceras (japonica and the variegated 
sort), Passifloras, and the early - flowering 
Clematis montana, and Virginian Creepers. 
Few people, indeed, are acquainted with per- 
golas, many there are who have never seen one. 
The best definition one can give is that a pergola 
is an extended archway verdure covered. Bat 
not necessarily an archway, for the best pergolas 
are made up of rough pieces of timber placed 
crossways, with plenty of head-room—a sub- 
stantial structure, and when well covered with 
climbers and flowering plants affording cool and 
desirable retreats in the hot days of summer. 
In smaller gardens where there is not sufficient 
room for pergolas, the arch, pillar, porch, 
and verandah offer facilities to the one who is 
desirous of encouraging the growth of many of 
our hardy climbers, and so adding beauty for 
many months. Common Ivy and Virginian 
Creeper, the one an all-the-year-round friend 
and the other so rich in autumn tints, are two 
that may be grown in almost any neighbour- 
hood. LEAHURST. 





Corynocarpus and Pittosporum.—May I ven- 
ture, as an old and interested subscriber to your excellent 
paper, to ask you to be so kind as to tell me anything ycu 
know of two plants sent me by a friend who thinks they 
will thrive in this garden. The plants are Corynocarpus 
levigatus and Pittosporum. The former is evidently a 
very beautiful evergreen. I may mention that this 
garden, which is close to the sea on the Ayrshire coast, is 
so sheltered that Myrtles, Choisyas, Loquat, Camellia, 
Alonsoa, etc., stand the winter without any protection, 
and, of course, Escallonias and Griselinias—indeed, the 
Griselinia littoralis is by far our best evergreen, so that I 
wonder to find it so little recommended.—O. W., North- 
jield, Largs, Ayrshire. 

[The Corynocarpus is a New Zealand genus of 
trees. InC. levigatus the leaves are entire and 
smooth, the flowers small, white in terminal 
clusters. The fruit is club-shaped and contairs 
but oneseed. The tree is valued in New Zealand 
for its fruit and seeds, the former of the sizeof a 
Plum, pulpy in the interior and sweet. The 
raw seeds are poisonous, to obviate which they 
are steamed for twenty-four hours and then 
buried in the ground or allowed to soak in water 
for some days. -It is, we believe, in cultivation 
in this country. The Pittosporums form large 
shrubs or small trees, bearing white or yellowish 
flowers disposed in terminal cymes or racemes. 
They are mostly natives of New Zealand, and 
some of them, as P. Tobira, are quite hardy in 
the west of England and also in many gardens 
in Ireland, and should, we imagine, succeed 
with you in the open air. ] 





Gardens at Eaton.—The false English 
idea of an Italian garden is shown in an illus- 
tration of a garden at Eaton on p. 496 of 
Country Life, April 28th. On the opposite page, 
too, there is an illustration of a very hideous 
fountain in that place, while others in the same 
paper show examples of the most inartistic and 
stupid kind of flower-gardening possible. The 
two cuts on p. 498 may well be studied as 
examples of very bad flower-gardening, both as 
to design and, above all, as to planting—none 
of these things with a trace of the charm of a 
real Italian garden or any other garden of the- 
slightest human interest. 
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FRUIT. 
NEWLY-PLANTED VINES. 


I sHouLD esteem it a favour if you would kindly give me 
the following information through the medium of your 
valuable little paper: I have just started a vinery of ten 
Vines, five in each house, planted a week ago, and pur- 
chased from a nursery as fruiting canes to bear three 
bunches each this season. Please give me full details of 
how I am to proceed with them right through? I have 
Madresfield Court, Foster’s Seedling, Muscat of Alexandria, 
and all of which are already making a start into growth. 
Please say heat I had better keep up ?—Anxious. 

[You have evidently not been a reader of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for any length of 
time or you would have learnt from the repeti- 
tion of advice given so often and to so many 
correspondents of the necessity of laying a 
proper foundation before building high-flown 
hopes such as planting Vines and securing a 
crop the same year. In planting Vines, what 
the practical grower aims at is to dismiss from 
his mind the thought of immediate fruit, but 
rather he will treat his Vines so that he has a 
good cane from which to hope for a light crop 
the next season. To bring this about the Vines 
are not left their whole length as bought, but 
are either pruned or disbudded to an extent 
suited to the position which they are to occupy. 
Thus it may be advisable to reduce them a third, 
one-half, or it may be two-thirds of their 
length, the aim being to secure one strong shoot. 
The rest below that one is pinched, not 
removed, because they help to swell the cane by 
the attraction of sap. As your Vines are 
already planted you can remove the buds from 
the end backward until they reach a convenient 
point—say the first wire of the roof trellis. 
You will, no doubt, think it slow work and a 
long time to wait, since your purchase has ied 
you to expect a crop of three bunches from each 
Vine this year. Toso fruit them would be to 
curtail their growth and vigour, and tax the 
energy of the Vines, perhaps, quite up to their 
limit. When it is intended to have fruit at 
once a set of supernumerary Vines is put in, 
independent of the permanent ones. These may 
be planted alternately, the one then can be cut 
down, the other left unpruned and fruited. As 
soon as the permanent canes are well up the 
roof the others can be pulled out. A tempera- 
ture of 65 degs. at night will be ample for start- 
ing and carrying them on for some time, 
allowing it to rise to 70 degs. in the day 
without sun. But little fire-heat will be 
required for keeping up this degree of heat, 
particularly where there is sunshine, because 
with this shining on the house from early morn- 
ing it will rise to 80 degs. or higher with air 
admitted. A little ventilation should be given 
early on sunny days, and increased by degrees. 
Generate vapour by damping the floor of the 
house two or three times a day, and always at 
closing time, which should be before the sun 
passes off the house. <A pent-up sun-heat is 
more invigorating than fire-heat. Towards the 
end of summer niore air should be allowed, and 
continuously night and day, in order that the 
Vines become ripened in their leaf and wood 
growth. It will depend on their vigour what 
length of cane will be admissible ; if very strong 
they may go to 8 feet or 9 feet, if of more 
moderate strength 6 feet would be ample, stop- 
ping them at this, and pinching the pcint out of 
any sub-lateral there is made back to one leaf. 
Give water when necessary at the root; it will 
not be necessary to syringe the foliage ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Calville Malingre. —A large 
number of fine samples of this beautifully 
coloured Apple was placed before the fruit 
committee at the Drill Hall on Tuesday last. 
All were in fine condition, and when tasted, the 
pleasant acid flavour peculiar to this variety 
was found to be present and unimpaired. It is 
a capital cooking Apple, that would no doubt 
succeed in the most favoured Apple-growing 
districts, but would not do for general cultiva- 
tion. Fine specimens are often met with at the 
various fruit exhibitions in the autumn and 
early winter months, but beyond this I think it 
is grown by but few.—A. W. 


Apple Golden Knob.—Thisold- fashioned 
variety is but seldom met with now, and is 
rather looked down upon by some on account of 
its small size. To many this is not objection- 
able, as they prefer small to large-sized fruit 


for the dessert. It is a round, brown russet 
coloured fruit, with a juicy and pleasantly- 
flavoured flesh. I think this Apple is more 
generally known in Kent and Sussex than else- 
where, where it has been in cultivation for a 
great number of years.—A. 


Late-keeping Apples and Pears.— 
Now that the season is well advanced it would 
be interesting to have the experiences of 
growers as to the relative merits of late-keeping 
Apples and Pears during the last winter. There 
seems to be very little English fruit now 
remaining in the market. Easter Beurré and 
Beurré Rance Pears have a considerable and 
long-standing reputation as the best late 
keepers. Have they sustained this during the 
past winter? The former of these is too often 
mealy, though it looks well and comes of a good 
size. —Park HIL1. 


Apple-tree failing (B. M. Mills).—From 
your description I expect that your Ap: le-tree 
is attacked by the caterpillar of the wood 
leopard moth (Zeuzera esculi), which often 
bores tunnels in the stems or boughs of Apple 
and ether fruit-trees. When full grown the 
caterpillar is about 14 inches in length, of a buff 
colour. On each joint of the body are several 
small raised black spots, from each of which 
grows a hair. This insect may be killed by 
pushing a sharp pointed wire as far as possible 
into the tunnel made by the insect, so as to stab 
the latter. If it cannot be reached in this 
manner for any reason, soak some cotton-wool 
or tow in paraffin oil, tar, or carbolic-acid, and 
push it into the hole until you can get no more 
in, then close the entrance with a plug of clay, 
and the caterpillar will soon be stifled. As to 
the blossoms, they were so crushed and withered 
that I can say nothing about them. I could 
not, however, find any insects on them.— 
G. 8. 8. 

Disbudding Apricots.—Disbudding is 
carried out in very few gardens, and the trees 
become such a thicket that light and heat are 
much impeded, and stout, well-ripened wood 
becomes next to impossible, the evil becoming 
more apparent after a sharp winter. The trees 
need disbudding early, as in the case of Peaches 
and Nectarines, the growths which spring from 
old spurs being freely thinned out. Overcrop- 
ping the trees is a great evil, and must be paid 
for sooner or latter. The branch-withering or 
paralysis is a great drawback to Apricot culture 
now-a-days. Time was when this malady was 
almost unknown. Another common cause of 
failure, especially with amateurs, is planting in 
too rich soil. Farmyard-manure should never 
be added to the border, but applied as a surface 
mulch to established trees bearing full crops. 
A warm, somewhat sandy soil suits Apricots 
well, the same being made very firm, and plenty 
of lime scraps added. In dry summers lack of 
water causes premature exhaustion and branch- 
withering, especially with trees carrying heavy 
crops. Of late years the demand for young 
Apricot-trees has been great, so many amateurs 
having planted them. This has induced nur- 
serymen to give them a rich soil in order to 
grow them into a saleable size as soon as 
possible, but trees grown on poorer land and 
having thin, matured wood are infinitely better. 


DEATH OF D. T. FISH. 


WE regret to have to announce the death, on 
April 22nd, at the age of 77, in Edinburgh, of a 
well known gardener, D. T. Fish. He was 
born in the village of Scone, in Perthshire, and 
apprenticed in the gardens of the Earl of 
Mansfield, at Scone Palace. Later he was 
employed in the famous nurseries of Messrs. 
Backhouse and Son, York, and those of Knight 
and Perry in London. He was head gardener 
at Brook Hall, Suffolk, for some time, after- 
wards taking charge of the gardens at Hard- 
wicke Hall, where he remained for many years, 
and was one of the moving spirits in connection 
with the provincial show of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society at Bury St. Edmuuds in the 
early seventies, and at that time used to exhibit 
largely. His contributions to the gardening 
press have extended over many years, and he 
manifested a great interest in the Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund when this was first started. Mr. 
Fish was a most able and eloquent writer, in 
sympathy with all good work and real progress, 
an able speaker, and a man of high character 
and right effort in all ways. 


GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—Among the most useful 
and conspicuous plants in the conservatory now 
are Pelargoniums, Azaleas (evergreen and deci- 
duous), Carnations in many colours, and Lilies, 
especially the Trumpet. A group of Dielytra 
spectabilis is very attractive, and the roots may 
be bought very cheaply, so that everyone with 
a bit of glass to decorate may have it. After 
flowering in a pot it may be planted out to get 
strong again. The Amaryllis family, or some 
of them, will be in bloom now, and if grown in 
quantity and mixed in one large group with 
light, elegant foliaged plants will bea striking 
feature. The Acers, or Maples, when they first 
break into leaf are rather nice for back- 
grounds. Ina large house a few plants of the 
Silver Maple, Acer Negundo variegatum, come 
in very useful for a change, and they are easily 
kept in good condition in pots, and can be 
plunged out when not required for furnishing. 
Some of the more recently introduced Japanese 
Maples are rather pretty leaved plants. It 
was thought at one time they would be useful 
outside, but no one seems to plant them. They 
require shelter and good soil to be a success, but 
they would be useful in the unheated conserva- 
tory with the Indian Rhododendrons and Tree- 
Peonies from China and Japan. The bright, 
sunny weather of the past few days has made 
the man with the water-pot very busy. Many 
plants which have filled the pots with roots will 
require water twice a day. Liquid-manure 
should be given two or three times a week ; a 
little help in this way is more necessary during 
a hot spell than at other times for obvious 
reasons. Pink and white Hydrangeas are much 
in evidence now—the flowers are so lasting and 
the petals never drop about. Avoid watering 
plants when the hot sun is upon them, if pos- 
sible, but sometimes when there is only a choice 
of evils this has to be done. There is much 
variety of colour in the show Pelargoniums, but 
the cld kinds seen at the shows forty years ago 
had more refinement in shape and colour. The 
old fancy Pelargoniums were specially attrac- 
tive, but few are grown now. This is a loss, I 
think. Shade lightly and ventilate abundantly, 
leaving a little air on all night. This may be 
increased as the season advances, 


Stove.—Caladium argyrites makes a pretty 
littie table plant, either for the drawing-room 
stand or the dinner-table. All the Caladiums 
are showy, fine-foliaged plants, and are easily 
grown where there are heat and moisture, pure 
water for syringing, and a thin shade. It is 
impossible to have Palms in good condition 
without shade, a humid atmosphere and a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60-degs. at night. 
Of course, the tropical Palms require more heat, 
but if the Kentias and Seaforthias are pushed 
too fast they soon get too large for the average 
glass-house. There is a great demand for Palms 
just now, especially Cocos and Kentias. These 
have taken the place of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
etc., for room decoration. Palm seeds germinate 
freely enough, but it will take two years under 
ordinary stove culture to get a plant large 
enough to fill a 5-inch pot. Many of the old- 
fashioned stove-flowering plants have dis- 
appeared to make room for fine-foliaged plants, 
which are in themselves very handsome; but 
we miss the Aphelandras, Clerodendrons, and 
other bright coloured things which required 
some cultural skill to grow. Good soil, reason- 
able warmth, and moisture will grow most 
things well; still, the cultivator must handle 
them well to obtain good results. Change of 
position and rearrangement have a good deal to 
do with well-doing. 


Ripening Grapes.—To give finish and 
perfect bloom the conditions of temperature, 
moisture, and ventilation must be evenly 
balanced. To change all at once from a moist 
to a dry atmosphere during the colouring 
process may do harm. Every operation of 
forcing must be gradual, the various changes 
merging from one to the other imperceptibly. 
When the Grapes begin to colour the growth of 
the foliage usually slows down, and the wood 
takes on the chestnut-coloured hue, indicating 
that the season’s work is done. No forcing 
gardener wants to see late growth with its 
exciting action upon the roots. It may be 
necessary if ripe Grapes have to hang long to put 
a light shade over the house in hot weather, A 
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double thickness of fishing-nets may suffice to 
break up the sun’s rays. Where possible the 
inside borders of vineries should be mulched 
with long litter after the last soaking of water 
has been given. This will keep down dust and 
check evaporation. Air should be left on all 
night. 


Melons.—With bottom-heat to give the 
lants a start, Melons will do well now in 
rames. A bed 3 feet deep and properly put 
together will suffice. We like two plants 
in the centre or near that position in each light, 
training shoots at wide intervals so as to leave 
room for the fruiting side-growths. The soil 
for Melons must be adhesive loam, and if the 
quality is right very little manure will be 
required till the crop is set. During the warm 
summer weather Melons will set freely enough 
when freely ventilated. Of course, one must 
never trust to insects’ work. The pollen is in 
the best condition for fertilising about 11 or 12 
o’clock in the forenoon. 


Window gardening.—Do not be in a 
hurry to fill window-boxes yet, or if they must 
be filled keep them in a dry corner till the 
weather is settled. Ivy Geraniums, Lobelias, 
Fuchsias, and Marguerites still seem in the 
ascendant for the work. Last season I saw a 
set of boxes filled with dark-coloured Heliotrope 
and white Ivy-leaved Geraniums, and the 
fragrance of the Cheiry Pie was specially grate- 
ful. In north aspects Harrison’s Musk and the 
spotted hybrid Mimulus had a pretty effect. 


Outdoor garden.— Move bedding plants, 
including Dahlias, to cold-frames to harden in 
good time, but be prepared with coverings on 
cold nights. Though the weather is very hot 
just now for the time of year, we shall have 
cold, frosty nights yet, when coverings may be 
necessary. Mulch and water Roses, especially 
those newly planted. Violets just planted 
must have water, and a light mulch of old 
Mushroom-bed-manure, broken up fine, will be 
a great help. Spriog flowers are late this sea- 
son, and the summer bedding plants should be 
shifted if possible into 5-inch pots to wait for 
the clearing of the beds of the bulbs, etc. 
Charred rubbish or burnt earth makes a good 
top-dressing for beds which have had spring 
flowers on them till late in the ‘season. The 
planting of Tufted Pansies should not be de- 
layed. Cow-manure buried 8 inches or 9 inches 
in the ground is the best dressing for the Pansy 
Zamily, especially in poroussoils. If evergreens 
are moved late, mulch with manure, and use the 
syringe or hose over the foliage about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. This damping is very helpful 
after a hot, drying day. Groups of the soft 
yellow Broom (przcox) and the spotted Broom 
(Andreana) are charming at all seasons, but 
specially when in flower. 


Fruit garden.—There is a wonderful 
blossom on the Plum and Cherry-tres. Pears, 
also, are full of buds ready to burst, and if the 
season is favourable there is a prospect of a full 
crop again this season. It is just possible that 
fruit-trees growing against south walls may be 
too dry at the root after the hot burst of sun- 
shine, accompanied by drying winds. This can 
be ascertained by testing the soil, and, if found 
dry, « soaking or two of water will be beneficial. 
It is certain that in some districts wall-trees on 
warm aspects may suffer from drought without 
their condition being suspected. Any trees 
which bore heavy crops of fruit last season may 
have a good soaking of liquid-manure—not a 
mere dribble, but enough to reach down to the 
roots. If the Strawberries have not yet been 
mulched, the hoe should be put through to break 
up the surface, and the ground between the 
rows of plants should be heavily mulched with 
stable-manure, which may be used fresh from 
the stable-yard. The rains will wash it clean, 
and it will then make a suitable bed for the 
fruit to rest on. Gooseberry-bushes should be 
examined, and if there are any signs of the 
eggs of the caterpillar on the foliage dust the 
bushes with newly-slacked lime, so that the 
lime reaches the underside of the leaves, where 
the eggs may be found, if any are on the bushes. 
Disbud Peaches and Nectarines on walls, and 
dust the young shoots with Tobacco-powder. 


Vegetable garden.—One of the most 
important operations is surface stirring, either 
with hoe or fork, whichever is most suitable. 
The hoe is the better tool among smaller things, 


such as seedling Onions, Carrots, Beet, etc. ; 
but the fork is often the better tool between the 
rows of Potatoes, as it leaves more loose soil for 
the moulding up by-and-bye. All such things 
as Cauliflowers, Peas, Beans, and Potatoes 
should be earthed up in good time. It supports 
the stems, and the ridge of loose, mellow soil 
checks evaporation and keeps the roots comfort- 
able. This is the time to sow plenty of 
Marrow Peas for use at the end of July and 
August. Isolate the rows, if possible, with 
dwarf-growing crops between. Spinach, Dwarf 
Kidney Beans, Cauliflowers, and Lettuces may 
go between the rows of Peas or Scarlet Runners, 
as these do not bear so well when the rows are 
crowded together. Celery-trenches may be 
made after the green crops are removed, and 
Lettuces planted along the ridges, as the extra 
depth of soil suits the latter. If the manure 
supply is abundant, it will save labour and 
improve the produce if Peas, Cauliflowers, and 
Lettuces are mulched. Mulch, and a free use 
of the hoe where mulch cannot be used, will 
save a great deal of labour in watering, and the 
plants will do better. The thinning of young 
crops should be done in time. Overcrowding is 
always bad, and has to be paid for in inferior 
produce. KE. Hoppay. 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 13th.—All our Chrysanthemums intended 
for specimen blooms are now in 32 sized pots, 
outside, sheltered from strong winds, but other- 
wise fully exposed. Tobacco-powder is used on 
the first appearance of fly, and Kill-’em-right as 
a prevention of rust. The watering of plants 
in pots is as far as possible done after 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, but during dry, hot weather 
another look round is given before 10 o’clock in 
the morning. Many plants require water twice 
a day in very hot weather. 


May 14th.—We have commenced clearing 
some of the bulb beds to prepare them for the 
summer bedders. Where winter and spring 
bedding is carried out it is absolutely necessary 
to top-dress liberally with light, rich compost 
before planting. Land which is always under 
crop must be liberally dealt with. Thinned 
young crops of Carrots, Onions, Parsnips, etc. 
Hoeing has a wonderful effect upon growth, and 
is the best antidote for drought. Very few do 
enough of it. 


Moy 15th.—Mulched Cauliflowers and gave a 
good soaking of water. Short manure has been 
laid between the rows of Lettuces. We use 
Moss-litter-manure for mulching; it lies close 
and is effective and not so untidy as straw- 
manure. Old Greens have been cleared off and 
the land prepared for other crops. We have 
rearranged conservatory, forming good-sized 
groups of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, White Mar- 
guerites, Hydrangeas, and Trumpet Lilies. 

May 16th,—Cucumbers in houses are growing 
and bearing freely. Frequent light top-dressings 
are given. We think this is an important 
element of success. Constant attention to dis- 
budding and stopping is also given. Thinned 
Turnip-rooted Beet. More Tuberoses have been 
potted to succeed those throwing up blossom 
spikes. Moved Dahlias to cold-frame to harden ; 
sturdy plants give the best early blossoms, 
Watering and mulching are freely done. 
Shifted on young Ferns. 

May 17th —Dressed Asparagus-beds with 
nitrate of soda just previous to a shower. 
Sowed more Lettuces, Cos and Tom Thumb 
Cabbage. Shall thin out and leave enough for 
a crop where sown. Radishes are now sown 
in rich soil in a shady spot. Sowed a bed of 
Rampion. Finished planting Gladioli, chiefly 
late blooming Brenchleyensis. Planted more 
Peas and Runner Beans. We never have too 
many Peas in July and August. 


May 18th.—Sowed Turnips. A little super- 
phosphate has been scattered in the drills with 
the seeds to help the plants past the fly. 
Mulched Strawberries with littery manure. 
Pricked off Primulas into boxes to get strong. 
Shifted on young Kentia and Cocos Palms 
These are kept in warm, shady pit. Looked 
over Peaches on walls to continue disbudding. 
Gave Vine borders inside a dressing of artificial 
manure, and watered itin. Night ventilation 
is given to fruit and plant houses, except stove. 


OCORRESPONDSNOH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules; All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the payer only, and addressed to 
the Evitor of GARDENING, 37, { 0 sthampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Helleborus niger failing(R W. £).—Weshould 
think the plants are quite dead as they have not started 
into growth before this. This Hellebore is perfectly hardy, 
and we are therefore at a loss to understand why you have 
so long kept the plants in so warm a place. Healthy 
examples should now bein fullleaf. You had best turn 
the plants out of pots and examine them at once. 


Plants in unheated house (Lrcus).—The only 
things likely to help you for December or January are 
Christmas Roses, Violets (single and double), and Tussilago 
fragrans; and, in February, Snowdrops, Snowflakes, 
Hepaticas, Iris reticulata, and other early bulbous Irises. 
Possibly a few pots of Lachenalias may flourish also. All 
these should be potted up in early autumn. 


Saxifraga pyramidalis (S. M. M.).—The flower- 
ing of the plants will cause off-shoots to form, and you can 
easily increase in this way, breaking them off when the 
plant ha3 done blooming, and potting singly into small 
pots, growing on in a cold-frame during the summer and 
repotting next spring. These off-shoots will then be strong 
enough to flower after they have been well rooted in the 
fresh soil. You ought to have two sets—one blooming and 
forming offsets, and the other growing on to bloom the 
following year. 


Anemones not flowering (C. S.).—You have not 
told us what Auemones you refer to, whether A. hortensis 
vars., or A. fulgens. It sometimes happens, however, 
that a good rest out of ground will tend to make these a 
success, giving the tubers a rest of about two months in 
this way. Another good plan, where these Anemones 
fail in ordinary garden soil, is to try them in the Grass. 
Indeed, we know instances where this way has entirely 
surpassed the ordinary methods of culture, and advise you 
to try it, and note the results. The difference of the 
foliage represents the differing species, and not a flowering 
or non-flowering state. 


Violets (Enquirer).—We fear not. A ‘‘dry bank” 
and a ‘‘south bank” are two items greatly opposed to 
success, and your only chance of succeeding isin very deep 
digging, heavy manuring below the plants, and almost 
daily saturation with water in the evening, both at the 
root and overhead in all hot weather. It is not only that 
the position is greatly opposed to success from the cultural 
standpoint, but that it distinctly favours the increase of 
spider on the planis, and, once the Violets are infested in 
a dry spot, the case ig well-nigh hopeless. Your only 
chance is as above, and the laying of some boughs over the 
plants to shade them a little. 

Sulphate of soda (Yorkshire) —When you mention 
sulphate of soda, do you mean sulphate of ammonia, 
obtained from the manufacture of gas ; or nitrate of soda, 
as imported in salt form from South America? Both are 
nitrogeneous manures, and, being salts, rapidly dissolve 
when put on or in the soil. The usual way to apply these 
is to give to any growing crop, whether vegetables or 
flowers, a thin dressing at the rate of 2 lb. per rod, first 
crushed quite fine. That should be strewn over the 
ground after the crops have made a little growth, and be 
at once hoed in. Should the plants seem to need it, a second 
similar dressing may be givena month later. Fruit-trees 
also benefit by having such dressings when they are 
carrying crops. 

Mice in hot-beds (Manuscript).—When mice 
abound in a garden it is a good plan to keep a moderately 
fed cat, as such a creature soon destroys the pests. Next 
to a cat, use small mouse-traps properly baited and 
placed where the mice run. Within the frame or hot-bed 
place one or two, Capital traps for such beds are those 
known as figure 4.—a piece of wood or slate forming the 
base, on which are the strips of wood forming the figure 
represented, the point of the lateral piece being baited 
with cheese or meat. A tile or slate is placed slantingly 
to rest on the figure of wood, and when the mouse, biting 
the bait, dislodges the support to the tile or slate, it falls 
and kills the creature. There is, fartker, using phos- 
phorus paste, well spreading it on small pieces of bread, 
and placing them near the holes of the mice. Where 
these pests abound and, asin your case, do much harm, 
it is of no use to stop at half measures, as only drastic ones 
will get rid of them. 


Climbers for house (M. D.).—Most climbing 
plants like a fairly sandy soil, if it be of good depth and 
breadth ; but in your case, having practically a bed of 
pure sand as garden, it will be advisable for )ou to obtain 
from some source a cartload at least of good stiff soil or 
loam, and then taking out for each climber a hole 4 feet 
square and 20 inches deep, reserving the top soil for 
further use, mix with that an equal quantity of the fresh 
or stiff soil and one-third its bulk of well-rotted manure. 
Fill up the holes in that way and tread the soil moderately, 
then plant climbers. So treated they should do well. It 
is late for such planting, but if done this spring, after 
planting cut back fairly hard, also place about the roots a 
mulch of long manure to protect the soil from sun scorch- 
ing, and even for some ten or twelve days hang over the 
plants thin shading, if only paper, during hot sunshine. 
Possibly you may prefer to leave the work until next 
autumn. For Magnolias it will be desirable to give the 
soil a rather greater proportion of turfy loam. As to other 
plants, you would find Viburnum plicatum or the white 
Snowball shrub, Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, blue, and 
Pyrus japonica, red, to be capital shrubs to plant and 
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train to walls beneath windows. A charming shrub for 
freer growth is Forsythia suspensa, yellow. One or two 
Olematises and Roses would do well. Fruit-trees associate 
badly with ordinary climbers. The best for a south wall 
are a Stirling Castle Peach, Lord Napier Nectarine, Marie 
Louise Pear, and Green Gage Plum. For north walls plant 
Victoria Plum and Morello Cherry. 


FRUIT, 

Pear-trees growing wild (J. H. #,).—With 
respect to your overgrown and almost wild Pear-trees on 
walls, unless you can have the roots severely pruned also, 
the cutting hard back of the present strong growths will 
simply lead to the reproduction of wood again during the 
summer. Failing the root pruning, then simply thin the 
present growth partially, and just shorten back some of 
the longer shoots, then leave the trees to do their best. 


Strawberry British Queen (Amateur).—You 
are to be congratulated cn your success with this, one of 
the most fickle, but certainly the finest, of all Strawberries. 
The secondary growth on the fruit-bearing stems is cer- 
tainly most unusual, and it either implies a check to the 
plants through exuberance of vigour unduly forced by 
the application of liquid-manure, or the growth was 
arrested by the too powerful nature of the stimulant given, 
We should certainly advise its discontinuance—at any 
rate, at the strength given—and apply either clear water, 
or this only slightly diluted with liquid-manure. Plants 
having an excess of leaf growth often bear small fruits. 


A seedling Apple-tree (Seagull).—Your seedling 
Apple-tree, 4 feet in height, and in a 54-inch pot, must be 
released from its present prison. Apple-trees are not at all 
suited for pot culture under such conditions as yours are. 
They need ample root-room, and you should, if you have 
any garden, plant it out where it will have ample liberty. 
Then next autumn you can have a bud, taken from some 
good Apple-tree, inserted into the side of the stem, 12 inches 
from the ground, all the portion of the seedling tree 
down to the bud being later cut off. You will then in 
time have a good Apple-tree. Or you can let it remain 
unbudded or grafted, and in time, perhaps ten or twelve 
years later, it may fruit ; but those fruits may be worth- 
jess. Or you may shift your tree into a 10-inch pot, and 
in that it will grow, though somewhat stunted, for several 


years. 
VEGETABLES. 


Utilising manure (8,).—If the manure is covered 
with soil and planted with Vegetable Marrows or flowers 
it will certainly be deteriorated to a considerable extent. 
The Marrows would search the heap through and through. 
Small-growing flowers would not do nearly so much harm 
to it. 

Potato eyes (C.).—The number of eyes that a Potato 
tuber has depends materially upon sorts and size. Some 
kinds have very few eyes indeed, and naturally only one 
or two will push shoots. In such case, all should remain, 
unless the set is too large—say, 5 ounces or 6 ounces— 
when it may very well be cut clean through a couple of 
days before planting, care being taken that the eyes are 
equally divided between the half sets. In the case of 
some of the coarse-growing kinds, and especially the 
Americans, many eyes are present in tubers, and ail will 
break into growth. Here, again, tubers should be divided 
if large, but.if small or of moderate dimensions, then it 
will be best to remove the eyes with a sharp knife, with 
the exception of two of the strongest. Generally it is 
found that if but one or two eyes are permitted to break 
on any seed tuber the product is a finer and more even 
sample, with fewer small tubers. 





SHORT RHEPLIBS. 


Mrs. Edwards.—Your failure with Strawberries is due, 
we think, to imperfectly ripened crowns ; but it is hard to 
say unless you help with more particulars as to treatment, 
etc.——Gertrude.— See article on ‘‘ Malmaison Carnations,” 
in our issue of April 27, p. 115. Novice.—Apply to Wm. 
Sydenham, Tamworth, Staffordshire. Yes, certainly give 
them manure-water if you wish to have first-rate flowers. 
—Thinning Annuals.—Thin to not less than from 
9 inches to1 foot apart, allowing 15 inches between the 
lines. Nemo.—See article on ‘‘ Planting Violets,” in our 
issue of May 4, p. 182.—Creepev.—It is too late to plant 
Roses now. You will have to wait until the autumn, You 
cannot do better than. get a Gloire de Dijon and a General 
Jacqueminot for the place you refer to. Yes, towards the 
end of May is the time to plant out Fuchsias, Calceolarias, 
etc. Plant one of the small-leaved Ivies——H. R. Palmer. 
—You are evidently keeping the house too moist, and the 
plants too wet at the roots. Allow more air in the house 
to dry up any moisture. —- Enquiry, Folkestone.— 
Johnson’s ‘Gardeners’ Dictionary,” Bell and Sons, York- 
street, Covent Garden, W.C.; or ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Gardening,” Upcott Gill, 171, Strand, London, W.C.—— 
A. G, L.—S8ee exhaustive article on ‘‘ Arum Lilies,” in our 
issue of March 30, p. 55. Vine Trouble —Please send 
better specimen. We can see nothing on the leaf you send. 
—Butcher.—No, it will be far better for you to heat your 
house independently of the kitchen boiler. —— The 
Gardener.—No, you must have top ventilation, otherwise 
you will not be able to get a current of fresh air through 
the house—want of this causing disease and ruining the 
crop.—HL. D.—See reply to ‘‘ Paddy,” as to treatment of 
Lilacs, in our issue of April 6, p. 77. EH. J. S.-Why not 
us? Campanula isophylla alba, intermingled with Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium Souv. de Chas. Turner? Of course, 
these would hide the cork you refer to ; but they would be 
very effective. —Hunningham, S.B.—The leaf of your 
Imantophyllum looks as if it bad been scorched, If the 
trouble increases please forward again. 

















** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epitorn of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—Bulbgem.—Quite impossible to 


name, specimens dried up. ——J. A. — Quite impos- 
sible to name from such scraps——John Kemphill.— 
Tussilago Farfara variegata.— Mrs. EHdwards.—Yellow 


Daffodil Queen of Spain; other a form of N, Leedsi,—— 


J. Gates, Hardham.—Forsythia suspensa.-—G. H.— 
Berberis Darwini.— Robert Greening.—Narcissus Tazetta. 
B. S.. G.—Forms of Narcissus incomparabilis.— 
Merton.—Berberis Darwini. —— #. C.—1, Epimedium 
alpinum; 2, Polemonium cceruleum variegatum; 3, 
Weigela Looymansi aurea; 4, Ornithogalum pyramidale. 
We can only name four plants in one week.—Saltire.— 
1, Scilla peruviana ; 2, Send better specimen.— Norah 
Lindsay.—Double-flowering Peach (Prunus persica fi.-pl ). 
—A. G. H. F'.—25, Kerria japonica fl.-pl. ; 24, Mrs. Mar- 
shall; 26, Galega officinalis alba.——Hustace C. Lawson.— 
1, Queen Anne’s sweet-scented double Jonquil (Narcissus 
odorus plenus); 2, N. Golden Spur; 3,-N. incomparabilis 
plenus (syn. Orange Phcenix or Eggs and Bacon).——J/. 
Howard.—1, Specimen too dried up to be able to identify ; 
2, American Cowslip (Dodecatheon Meadia).——Z'ryfus.— 
The Sycamore (Acer pseudo-platanus).—-B. Davies.— 
Honesty (Lunaria biennis).——#. P.—Ornithogalum pyra- 
widale. —- H. G. Moberly. — Azalea (Rhododendron) 
amcena, grows and flowers freely in Cornwall and other 
western counties, W. Carwood.—The Poison Ivy (Rhus 
toxicodendron).—— Torquay.—Geum urbanum. Miss 
Rumsden, — Cerinthe major. —~ Merlin.—i, Narcissus 
cernuus; 2, N. Queen Bess ; 3, N. Burbidgei Vanessa; 4, 
N. Butter and Eggs, 








Catalogue received.—Wm. Paul & Son, Waltham 
Cross, N.—Liet of New Roses, Cannas, and Other Plants 
for Spring Planting. 





Purslane.—Will the writer of the article on this, in 


our issue of May 4, p. 131, kindly send name and address ? 








“Hinest Apple on Barth,” 


20 you want the Finest amnet, and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation 
TRY MERRYWEATHER, 
And write for his " Romarks on Profitable Fruit Growing,” 
containing account of the “' Finest Apple on Esrth,” 
“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING,” 


Which has Rivais, but no Equals, Same price as 
inferior. kinds bearing no comparison fer weight of fruit or 
WALL. 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES SPECIALITIES. 


My Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
cannot be excelled. 


A large and varied selection of the best 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in stock, 


SWEET PEAS! A SPECIALITYI! 
CHOICE SELECTED STCCKS!!! 
Collection “B” of 12 best varieties, post free, for 2/6, 
Blanche Burpee, Gorgeous, Black Knight, Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, Lovely, Navy Blue, Chancellor, Countess Cadogan, 
Queen Victoria, Fashion, Salopian, Sadie Burpee, 


Bend for Lista of Shrubs, Roses, and Fruit Trees, which 
also contain much vsluable information. All post free on 
application to 


HENRY MERRYWEATRHRER, 
The Nurseries, 
3 CW Et W/7 Ela. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


12 New for 10s.. 6 for 6s: Mrs. J. J. Crowe, beat 
yellow; Uncle Tom, best dark; Emperor, best purple: Mrs. 
C. Page, best crimson, etc. For 4s., a dozen may be selected 
from Britannia, Countess Lonsdale, Beatrice, Capstan, C 
Woodbridge, Exquisite, Island Queen, J. ¥. Hudson, Keyne’s 
White, Lorely, Magnificent, Laverstock Beauty, Mary Service, 
Night, Starfiah, The Clown, Radiance, Stella. 

ompones, finest sorts, 3s. 6d, doz. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS, now half price. See 
List, free. Splendid varieties to bloom early outdoors, 
for 3s.; 12 for 2s. Pearson’s Giant Geraniums, 3s. doz. 


H. SHOESMITH WOKING, SURREY. 
VIOLETS A SPECIALITY. 


“La France,” the bestsingle purple, 7/3 and 12/- per doz. 

“Princesse de Sumonte,” single large white striped 
and edged blue, very scarce, 1/6 each; 15/- per doz. 

“Mrs. J. J. Astor,” new double rosy heliotrope, 7/6 
and 12/- per doz. : 

“P. of Wales,” ‘‘Avelian,” “California,” “C. 
de Brazza,” “Lady H. Campbell,” etc., etc., 3/- doz. 

All good plants, free for cash. New Catalogue free. 


J. REA WEA, 
Violet Specialist, Kingsierawell, DEVON. 


THE BEST SWEET PEAS. 


10 Separate named sorts, 1s. ; 30, 2s. 6d. 


“GOLD MEDAL” BEGONIAS. 


12 Single mixed, mammoth tubers, 2s. ; 100, 15s, 
12 Double ,, na i 53. 


CARRIAGE PAID. QOASH WITH ORDER. 


DOBLIES, CHESTEEk 

















CARNATIONS 
AnD PICOTEES. 


Yelicw Grounds, Selis, and Fancies. 
Martin Smith’s and Mr. Douglas’s best varieties, our selec- 
tion, in 12 varieties, 4s. per doz., 7s. per doz. pairs, in good, 
clean, strong plants, out of pots, post free; in pots free 
on rail for cash, 


LINDOP, LONGPORT, STAFFS. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


STUART & MEIN’S 


AMATEURS’ PRIZE: 


VEGETABLE & FLOWER SEEDS, 


{ 
AS ADVERTISED IN THESE COLUMNS FOR THE PAST 
i TWO MONTHS, 


CAN STILL BE SUPPLIED. 


Mein’s Prize Gladioli.—Every bulb warranted sound 
and French grown. One of the finest Collections extant. 
Awarded Prizes at Earl's Court and Orystal Palace, London; 
Edinburgh, Newcastle, Dundee, &c. Splendid named Hy- 
brids, 4s. to 93. per doz. Mixed, 14s. 100, Brenchleyensis, 
8s. 6d. per 100, delivered free. 


Mein’s Prize Begonias,—Dry tubers for exhibition. 
Single, named, 1s. 6d. to 28. 6d. each; unnamed, Is. to Is. 6d. 
Double, named, 2s. to 3s. each; unnamed, Is, 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
Special sorts for hanging baskets, 2s. to 38. 6d each. Dry 
tubers for bedding, in separate colours, crimson, orange, 
scarlet, pure white, yellow, pink, salmon, and flesh, 4s. 6d. 


per doz.; mixed, 3s. 6d. per doz., delivered free. Further 
details see ‘’ Guide.” 


Mein’s Prize Sweet Peas (a Specialité).—An Up-to- 
date Collection of all the leading English and American 
large-flowered varieties. See our ‘' Guide.” 

Mein’s Prize Dahlias —Extensive Collections of all 
the groups. Cactus and Decorative (our selection). 68. per 
doz. Show and Fancy (our selection), 4s. per doz. Pompone 
or Bouquet varieties (our selection), 4s. per doz. Orders of 
10s. value delivered free 


Chrysanthemums, Summer-flowering. — An 
exceedingly fine Collection of these (our selection), 6s. per 
doz. For full descriptive List see our “Guide.” Orders of 
108. value delivered free. 


Carnations.—Named Border varieties (our selection), 
4s to 6s, per doz. Malmaisons, the deep pink, in 3-inch pots, 
93. per doz ; in 54-inch pots, 24s. per doz. Blush white, in 
3-inch pots, 63. per doz. ; in 54-inch pots, 18s. per doz. 

Lavatera arborea variegzata (Variegated Tree 
Mallow).—A stately plant fur filling up borders, its broad 
mottled leaves producing a striking and charming effect. 5s. 
per doz., delivered free. 

Lawns.—A close, velvety turf can be realised by using 
Stuart & M:in’s special mixture of those Grasses best adapted 
for this purpose, Per Ib., is. 3d., post free. 

The Lyon Leek Plants for Exhibition.—Orders 
now being booked for young plants raised in heat, to be sent 
an the middle of May. 1s. 3d. per score; 5s. per 100, 
post free. 


ALL ORDERS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED BY CASH. 








Our Amateurs’ “Gardening Guide,” post free. 


STUART & MEIN, 
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SPECIAL LINES. 


The large Fdition of HOBBIES’ GARDEN 
GUIDE FOR 1901, in spite of an enormously increased 
publication, is now exhausted; we are issuing a supple- 
mentary List of plants, and we will forward a copy of same 
post free to all applicants, 
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WE SUPPLY 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN 


The following are illustrative lines of our charges: 


5s. CASE OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

A Five Shilling Case, containing 25 plants of such subjects 
as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Coleus, Abutilons, Petunias, and other Greenhouse Plants. 
No two alike. The whole 25 plants, carriage free for cash, 


for 52. 
: _ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A Tive Shilling Case, containing 30 splendid named sorts 
of Japanese, Incurved, Refiexed, Pompon, Early-flowering, 
etc., making a pretty little Collection. Well worth double 
the money. The whole 30 varieti-s, free, for 5s., cash with 
order. Mark the price, only 2d. each plant. 


lene GERANIUMS. 

A Five Shilling Case, containing 20 very superb named 
varieties of both double and single sorts. The numerous 
lettera received every year, stating the splendid show cus- 
tomers have had from this case, prove what a favourite it is, 
The whole 20 grand varieties, free, for 53., cash with order, 
A very cheap Case, only 3d. per plant. 


HOBBIES’ LIMITED, 


With which is incorporated JOHN CREEN, F.R.H.S, 
DEREELARNL. 


FORBES’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


(152 Pages) for 1901. 

Has for a generation been valued, kept, and used by experts 
as the BEST, most ACCURATELY CORRECT, and RELI- 
ABLE REFERENOE BQOK on everything pertaining to 
all FLORISTS’ FLOWERS and HARDY PLANTS. It 
gives CULTURAL NOTES, COLOUR, HEIGHT, TIME of 
flowering, British or common names, and PRICE of every- 
thing worth growing. It is free on application, and should 
be in the hands of-ali who cultivate a garden. 


JOHN FORBES Noxserymay, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
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FRUIT. 


OUTDOOR MELONS. 


No fruits are more unreliable than are Melons, 
even when grown in heated houses or frames by 
the ablest gardener, and yet we have numbers 
of so-called diverse varieties in commerce, and, 
as all have at some time or other received cer- 
tificates of merit or other honours, being then 
good flavoured, yet so often later are found to 
be devoid of flavour, it is evident that little 
trust can be placed in the fruit, even when well 
grown. A good richly-flavoured Melon is one of 
our finest, most luscious, and most refreshing of 
fruits. It is, therefore, disappointing to find 
when what seems to be a superb fruit is placed 
on the table and cut that it should prove to be 
quite mawkish and entirely devoid of flavour. 
In the olden days, when Melons were grown in 
pits or frames on dung-beds, growers used to 
assert that their fruits were delicious. With 
our present knowledge of the uncertainties of 
Melons, we may take all such declarations for 
what they are worth. Then we had a dozen 
varieties in commerce, now we have five times 
as many ; indeed, it is a rare thing that any ene 
year does not see several ‘assumed new varieties 
put into commerce. In these days of cheap 
glasshouses the bulk of Melons grown for 
private use or for sale in the markets is pro- 
duced in houses, and the culture is, as a rule, 
much better than was that given under the old 
frame method. Then roots had excess of root- 
room, now they have restricted root-run. Then, 
too, they were usually grown in a close, heated, 
almost stifling atmosphere and kept unduly 
damp, now in houses, grown close under the 
roof, the plants have such limited root-room 
that in troughs, boxes, or in pots, or even on 
tarf-built mounds, the quantity of soil furnished 
is very small relatively, the houses are sweeter, 
drier, and more light and ventilated. The 
result is that Melon culture is productive of 
very fine, richly-netted fruits, abundantly pro- 
duced, and, so far as Melons can be trusted, of 
the best quality. It thus seems that in Melon 
culture the nearer we approach to outdoor sur- 
roundings in the furnishing of ample air, light, 
and sweetness, the better are the results, 
Tn first-class Melon-houses now may be seen 
plants 18 inches apart, growing on a, ridge of 
soil formed in wooden troughs some 18 inches 
wide and from 6 inches to 7 inches deep, each 
plant having one main stem from soil to the 
first wire, then breaking into a couple of main 
branches, and from these side shoots break 
again and carry fruitsin abundance. Of course, 
only some five or six are retained to each plant, 
but the entire bulk from a large number of 
plants runs into scores. With such limited root 
area roots are near the surface and are easily 
fed. Very little of stimulant is given until 
fruits are set and swelling. It is then the strain 
comes, and if twice a week there be given a 
gentle sprinkling of any artificial manure to 
wash in, or waterings of any liquid-manure or 
soot-water, always in weak form, the effect is 
of the best. Flooding with any strong liquid- 
manure is apt to cause the fruits to become 
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fertilised on the same day. Unless they are so 
treated they turn yellow and drop off, and if 
one flower sets and swells away before another 
the crop will be light. 
) 
as to get the flowers dry by midday. When 
there are sufficient for a crop remove the rest as 
well as the male flowers, and keep the shoots 
rigidly pinched to prevent them from be 
crowded. 
shoots, but be careful to rub a little lime 
into the fresh made cuts to prevent canker 


he 





growth, sprinkling it on the soil occasionally 
and watering itin. The soil, too, is best made 
firm, and should be of a heavy rather than a 
light nature. Nomanure should be mixed with 
the soil, but a little artificial manure or soot 
would do good when the fruits are swelling up. 
If a little soil is added, say once a fortnight, 
manure would not be required, but in doing this 
keep it from the mainstem. This must be kept 
free of soil, and if any sign of canker appears in 
the stem, as it does in some soils, rub in lime or 
cement every day until it is stopped. No shade 
is necessary for Melons, but ventilation must be 
given so that the leaves do not become scorched 
with the sun. Water about twice a week in 
fine weather, less in cloudy times, but when it 
is given see that the soil is soaked through. 
Raise the fruits off the soil on pieces of slate or 
on flower-pots. ] 
Grapes cracking.—C 


this? All kinds, except Bl 
less. Madresfield Court seem 





| coarse and watery, or perhaps to crack, or t 
| plants to lose roots, invariably doing more 
harm than good. Melons need an average 
temperature of from 65 degs. to 75 degs., but 
in summer sun-heat often suffices to supply 
such requirements. 

A few years since, a Mr. Harrison, a gardener 
in Surrey, placed before the fruit committee of 
the Royal Horticultural Society some fruits of 
a Melon which he grew outdoors, very much ag 
Vegetable Marrows are grown. The. variety 
came originally from Egypt, and had been 
grown by him for several years. The fruits 
were round, green externally, but the flesh of a 
scarlet hue. This Melon was so nice and good 
flavoured that it secured an award of merit, and 
has since been put into commerce as Harrison’s 
Open Air. We have seen this variety grown 
with ease outdoors on a warm border or other 
sheltered spot. Holes 2 feet wide and deep are 
opened, then into them is put a quantity of 
short stable-manure, which is well trodden 
down, on that several inches of turfy loam and 
the garden soil mixed, and in each case forming 
a mound. On each one three seeds are sown an 


an you tell me any cure for 
ack Hambro, crack more or 
3 incurable, but Primavis Fron- 
tignan and Gros Colman are nearly as bad. Would over- 
cropping be any use, or allowing leader to grow without 
stopping? Also letting spurs go ahead? I believe there 
is such a thing as ringing the bark below the bunches. 








: 2 ‘: ° How is this done? Is a complete circle of bark removed ? 
inch m depth and covered with an ordinary If so, how broad? My Vines always make air roots, and 
handlight. Growth soon follows. As the | also have spot. Is it a good, bad, or indifferent thing for 


plants need more room the handlights are 
tilted on pieces of brick, the plants ranning out 
in under. Later the lights are removed alto- 
gether. The plants are pinched as needed, and 
thinned if growth becomes dense. Generally, 
outdoors, insects fertilise the fruit blooms, but 
it may be advisable to do so artificially. Each 
plant should carry from two to three fruits 
only. Naturaliy, results will much depend on 
the condition of the weather, but in an ordinary 
warm summer they are usually excellent. - 

Coven 8 


the wood on spurs to ripen before the Grapes colour? I 
think the wood is already getting white, though only thin- 
ning now. It is always quite brown before Grapes are 


ripe.—G. B. Power. 
[Where cracking takes place in a well-venti- 
lated house, the cause is in all probability a wet 
border. Some kinds, such as Madresfield Court, 
are more liable to crack than others, and require 
careful management when ripening. Where 
cracking is apprehended, cover the border out- 
side with a waterproof covering to throw off 
heavy rains. If this does not have the desired 
effect, cut a notch in the branch carrying the 
bunch just below the bunch, nearly half through 
the branch. In all cases when the Grapes are 
ripening, the ventilation should be ample night 
and day, and those kinds of Grapes liable to 
cracking should have their roots confined to 
inside borders. Air-roots are of the same 
character as true roots, and only require to touch 
the soil to become such. They are produced 
from every part of the stem, frequently attain- 
ing a foot or more in length, and so give the 
Vines a strange appearance. Their presence 
betokens want of proper action in the true roots, 
They are a sign of bad health, and are frequently 
the cause of shanking. Close warmth and 
moisture will induce the formation of such roots 
from Vine stems at any time. They are the 
result mainly of the roots being in a cold, wet 
border, and to recover Vines subject to air- 
roots the borders must be seen to. They will 
all die off as the wood ripens. No need to be 
alarmed about the wood ripening as you say. ] 
Cropping Vines.—Kindly tell me how ma 
of Grapes I ought to leave on each rod?—X. Y. 
[Most cultivators leave more bunches to flower 
and set than are actually required, particularly 
in the case of such varieties as are known to be 
capricious in setting. The reason for this is 
clear, as it enables the cultivator to select and 
retain those bunches best suited to his particular 
purpose, whether it be for exhibition or simply 
for private consumption. For the exhibition 
board, fine, symmetrical, and perfectly shapéd 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Melons in pits.—I have some Melons in a b 

hey appear to grow well, but as soon as they get about 
the size of an Acorn they turn yellow and drop off. Oan 
you kindly advise me what todo? Should I give them air 
every day, or not? Should I thin them out, and to what 
extent ?—ALPHA, 

[To obtain a perfect set of Melons the fertile 
blossoms—that is, those which have the minia- 
ture fruit at the base—are fertilised with what 
are known as the male blooms. The two are 
easily distinguishable. Usually there is plenty 
of male flowers open at the same time as the 
fruit-bearing ones, and it is necessary to pick 
the first-named. Strip off the petals so that 
the pollen can be applied to the stigma of the 
fertile or female blossom. Each plant should 
carry three fruits and no more, and it is neces- 
sary that this number of flowers be open and 


rick pit. 


ny bunches 





They will need some air 
very day, if warm, when they are in bloom, so 


coming 


If the latter happens, thin out the 


etting in. Lime is of great service in Melon 
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bunches are requisite, but for home use the 
more medium sized and compact clusters are 
often the more serviceable, as their smaller 
siza renders them more suitable for dishing 
up. With regard to the number of bunches t> 
leave on a Vine, this is a vexed question, and 
one on which various opinions are held. Much 
naturally depends on the age and health of the 
Vines. If young and vigorous, they may be 
cropped more heavily for instance than if aged 
and making only a fair amount of annual 
growth. My own practice, and it is a method 
I have always found to answer, is to allow from 
1 1b. to 14 1b. to every foot run of rod, allowing 
the minimum weight in the case of old Vines, 
and taking the maximum from Vines that are 
capable of carrying such a weight of fruit. In 
any case it is always best to err on the safe side 
and leave too few than too many bunches, as 
in the latter case matters may perhaps progress 
favourably until the colouring period is reached, 
when the fact of the Vine being over-cropped 
is revealed by the berries failing to both swell 
and colour properly. The laterals should next 
be tied down into place, and this ought to be 
done in such a manner that the trellis is well 
clothed with foliage. Should any blank spaces 
remain after this, endeavour to cover them 
with sublateral growths from laterals in 
proximity which are not carrying fruit. 
The next thing is to tie up the shoulders of 

the bunches, which is generally performed 

by all except market-growers with respect 

to such bunches as will pay for the trouble. 
There is one exception to this rule, and 
that is in the case of Lady Downe’s, when 

the shoulders are generally trimmed off, as 

the bunches are more handsome without 
than with them, while they also keep 
better. Bunches intended for exhibition 
should always have this amount of care 
bestowed on them, as it will make all the 
difference in their appearance when finished 
and ready for placing on the boards. This 

is best done by means of strands of raffia, 

as this material is more easily removed 
afterwards.—W. ] 


Bush trees, especially Cherries and 
Plums, are more easily protected than stan- 
dards, and if well looked after it is aston- 
ishing the amount of fruit that may be 
gathered froma small space. The bloom 
in spring is not so exposed as on large 
trees, while the fruit can not only be more 
readily gathered, but the foliage can be 
kept free of insects with far less trouble. 
Birds are often a source of annoyance to 
both of these, and on this account bushes 
should be planted in preference to stan- 
dards, as they are more easily covered with 
nets Espaliers are also good for small 
gardens, as they take up but little room 
and are readily afforded protection if it be 
required, while cordons of both Pears and 
Apples give a variety that could_not other- 
wise be had in asmall place. In the case 
of Apples the trees are also more easily 
kept free of the larvee of the winter moth, 
which often do so much damage. As the 
buds of Apples are now bursting, choice kinds 
should be carefully examined before any injury 
is done. These minute little creatures grow 
with marvellous rapidity, and in a very short 
time denude the trees of their tender foliage. 
It is a mistake to plant an orchard near a wood, 
as this is a sure harbour for these ravenous 
little creatures. When first hatched they are 
so small as to be scarcely perceptible, but in a 
short time they will make themselves seen by 
the numerous small holes made in the young 
leaves. There are also other moths whose 
larve feed on the leaves of the Apple-trees, 
such as those of the lackey moth (Clisiocampa 
neustria) and of the figure of eight moth. When 
first. observed they should be destroyed, for if 
allowed to remain they will so cripple the tree 
that the shoots attacked will die off. 


Wall copings for Peaches.—The cold 
late spring, with its constant frosts and cold 
rain, would, if one were to rely on popular 
tradition, have been fatal to Peaches on open 
walls this year. But those who are wise enough 
to take a hint from the French and put up 
temporary copings on their walls havea very 
different tale to tell. In these parts Royal 
George and Crimson Galande flowered together 
about March 4, and Noblesse and Bellegarde 
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about ten days later, the weather during the 
whole of March being either black east wind 
or cold rain and snow, yet, thanks to wall 
copings, I have an enormous set of fruit, quite 
five-sixths of which will have to be thinned. A 
perfectly efficient and very cheap method I find 
to be plain boards, 9 inches broad by about five- 
eighths of an inch thick, placed on iron rods 
driven into the wall, so as to project from 
18 inches to 19 inches, which will thus take two 
9-inch boards, side by side, making a very effi- 
cient coping of 18 inches. The iron rods should 
be turned up at the ends so as to support the 
boards, and had better be driven in at an angle, 
so as to let water run off more freely. To 
prevent the boards being blown about in stormy 
weather, a few bricks or stones placed on them 
and supported to the wall by string are all that 
is required. As soon as the trees have gone out 
of flower the boards are taken down and put 
away for another year. This may seem a rather 


crude way of doing things, but it is at least 
thoroughly efficient and most economical. Some 
people prefer glass, which, howeyer, is expen- 
sive and wasteful, while the excellent creosoted 
thatch so much used in France is practically 
impossible to procure in England. But what- 





White Tree-Peony in a Perthshire garden. 





From a photograph by Mr, E, TH. Graham-Stirling, 


this is an objection, and the smallest held in 
reserve for table use. It is a hardy, free- 
growing variety, and may be cultivated either 
in bush form for the garden or as a standard in 
the orchard.—A. W. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
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TREE-PADONIES. 


THE Tree-Pzony may be regarded as the prince 
of deciduous flowering shrubs. What these 
things may become in course of tims may now 
and again be gathered by a fine bush of 
Peonia arborea, some specimens of this having 
attained about 4 feet high and a similar diameter 
across, and providing their owners with a rich 
display of blossoms. How few of such examples 
really exist is not altogether due to the plants 
having been planted with a meagre hand ; 
rather is their scarcity due to varying circum- 
stances that have ensued from time to time. 
Nor must it be taken as a sign that these plants 
are not suited to our climate, for I believe there 
are many gardens that could grow them well 
were a little more attention bestowed in select- 










Camp Cottage, Comrie, N.B 


ever the material used, so long as the walls are 
properly coped, it is abundantly clear that the 
finest of Peaches can be grown on open walls 
without having recourse to costly orchard- 
houses, which seem now so indispensable in 
many places. Apple D’Arcy Spice with me is a 
perfectly healthy tree, but rather a slow grower, 
{t does not spur neatly, having long bits of bare 
wood, with a few longish spurs at the top of 
the shoot, so that little or no pruning is required 
apart from shaping the tree, It bears regu- 
larly, though never abaundantly.—H. W., Corn- 
wall, 


Apple Brownlee’s Russet, — This 
excellent late-keeping Apple is suitable either 
for cooking or dessert, and is worthy of more 
extended cultivation. It was raised about 1848, 
and although now fairly well distributed 
throughout the country is not so frequently 
seen as it deserves. In shape the fruit is 
roundish and flattened, with a greenish skin 
covered with grey russet. In the more favoured 
districts the skin becomes flushed on the sunny 
side. It has a yellowish flesh, which is juicy, 
sweet, and agreeably flavoured. It would be 
considered too large for the dessert by many, as 
it is above medium size, but the largest speci- 
mens can always be sent to the kitchen where 





ing tho site. Formarly the question of position 
was not sufliciently regarded by those to whom 
the planting was entrusted, and so it not infre- 
quently occurred that the plauts were not given 
tha best position in the garden. The question 
of position is important, and this is enhanced 
when we remember how impatient these plants 
are of removal. Then, again, when attention 
was given to the position at all, it was usually a 
sunny one that was selected, and this is, I 
believe, far from being the best for this group. 
And how much or how little these plants are 
affected by position is due to the susceptibility 


of the plant to be cut back by late spring frests. . 


Though with impunity enduring all the frost of 
winter, that never in the least degree harms 
them, the fresh young shoots are among the first 
to feel the chilling effects of frosts in the spring 
of the year. And not only leaf-points, but flower- 
buds, that are always so closely associated 
with the bursting leaves, are affected and 
sometimes disastrously.. It is always more 
disastrous in results when the plants occupy 
a south or south - easterly position, for the 
sun strikes the plants before the frost is gone, 
and the work of disaster is more quickly 
completed. Bad as all this at sight appears, it 
is rendered worse by wrapping the plants up in 


——_ a Reape yA 
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thick matting for the winter, a proceeding that 
only makes the young growths even more 
tender and susceptible to cold, all of which 
may be avoided by planting these shrubs 


in a westerly position—either this or north- | 


westerly. In either of these positions the plants 
remain quiet through the winter, and, with the 
arrival of spring and those damaging frosts that 
are of almost annual occurrence, these Pzeonies, 
being more or less dormant, remain unaffected, 
or, if this be very late, the plants almost in- 
variably escape because of the protection the 


position affords, as before the sun reaches the | 


plants all the frost is dispelled, and it is not 
merely the disappointment at the failure and the 
loss of bloom when these plants are yearly cut 
down by those frosts, but the loss of growth 
that is constantly occurring to the plants, thus 
preventing them making much headway. So 
wonderfal a group of plants is worth every care 


to make it a success, and no attention should be | 


spared to this end. In the matter of 

Som, the plants like a deep, moist loam, with 
a good percentage of vegetable refuse. In heavy 
loam or soils inclining to clay some of the 
original should be removed and the remainder 
incorporated with road-grit, leaf-mould, char- 
coal, old mortar, and the like to bring it into 
good condition, Above all, attention should be 


paid to the drainage, for, if the subsoil is wet | 


continually, there is not much hope for long- 
continued success. In such instances it will be 


best for the bed or border containing the plants | 


to be raised above the ordinary level, inserting 
as drainage clinkers or like material below. 
A word as to 

PLANTS AND PLANTING, 
finds favour, the ground line for planting will 
be somewhat clearly defined ; but if some of the 
modern named sorts are being taken in hand it 
will be seen these are either grafted or budded, 
the point of union being a rather delicate and 
frail one. In all cases where this is possible, 
however, the plant may be buried so as to cover 
the point of union, and, if at the time the bark 
be nicked or cut with a knife 1 inch below the 
graft, fresh roots will be emitted sooner or later, 
and provide a greatly increased support to the 
plant. Those who are making astart with these 
lovely plants cannot do better than devote a 
small bed to them where their wants may receive 
attention. The accompanying illustration will 
afford an idea of the size of the blossom, which 
is often 10 inches across, and in double or semi- 
double kinds. As to colours, these embrace the 
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If the original kind | 





| 
| plants, and to transplant only a portion of the 


_ layers, leaving the rest rather thickly to flower 


where layered, In this way grand masses of: 


| bloom may be ensured. C. 


INCARVILLEAS., 


Unri, a few years ago only two species were 
| known—viz , L chinensis and I. Olgie, of which 
I. Koopmanni is a variety. Now there are said 
| to be ten, and of these we have in cultivation 
, the following :— 

INCARVILLEA DetAvayi.—We owe the intro- 
duction of this beautiful plant to the French 
missionary, the Abbé Delavay, who discovered 
it on a lofty mountain in Yunnan, West China, 
j at an elevation of 8,000 feet to 11,000 feet. 
| was first tried under cool greenhouse treatment, 


| but experiment proved that in sheltered gardens 


| —at any rate, in the warmer parts of the king- 


| 
/ 


| 


It 


purest of white, lovely and exquisite rose shades | 
of glistening satiny hues, beautiful shades of | 
pink and cerise, lake and lilac, to say nothing | 


of mixed colours in great variety. 


NOTES ON CARNATIONS. 


Aut border Carnations that were wintered in 
pots will have been planted ere now, and, with 
lengthening days and increased sun heat, should 
soon be making vigorous growth. The plants, 
whether in separate beds or mixed borders, 
should be mulched with old Mushroom-manure, 
or similar porous material, especially where the 
soil is light, and, when the flower-buds appear, 
very weak manure-water may be given, say once 
a fortnight, till the bloom expands. Do not 
unduly defer staking the plants, or the expand- 
ing flowers may get soiled by contact with the 
ground or by heavy rain. Many of the border 
Carnations are too tall and not free-flowering 
enough for the flower garden. There is, how- 
ever, no lack of good sorts, the undermentioned 
being among the best. Crombie’s Pink is a very 
robust grower, the flowers of a beautiful rich 
pink colour ; this should be in every collection. 
Burn Pink is a lovely pink variety, possessing a 
wonderful constitution, dwarf in growth, and a 
most profuse bloomer. Pride of the Garden, a 
charming variety, as dwarf and free as Burn 
Pink, has lovely bright rose well-formed flowers. 
Guardsman is an intense scarlet variety, and 
very free-flowering, H. K. Hales, very rich 
crimson, is a grand variety for massing ; and 
Isinglass, scarlet, as a new variety is very highly 
spoken of, though I have not grownit. Raby 
Castle is indispensable, the prettily-fringed 
salmony-pink flowers being produced in the 
greatest profusion. It has, moreover, a very 
hardy constitution, and is a continuous bloomer. 
Mrs. Reynolds Hole, though somewhat taller 
than the foregoing varieties, is very effective in 
colour—delicate terra-cotta. The best way to 
treat outdoor Carnations is to layer one-year-old 





LUSTRATED. 








dom—it was hardy, and far more satisfactory , 


in the open air than when grown under glass. 
It first flowered in a cool greenhouse at Kew, in 
May, 1895. Since then the plant has been 
generally cultivated, and it is now recognised as 
a first-class summer-flowering plant for a shel- 
tered border or nook in the rock garden. It has 
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air, with the pots plunged in ashes. They prefer 
a rich loamy soil. 

I, GRANDIFLORA is similar to I, Delavayi in 
general characters, differing in its shorter leayes, 
more rounded leafiets, short scapes, bearing 
only one or two flowers as large as those of 
I. Delavayi, whilst the colour is a deep rose-red, 
Another species found recently in China is 

I. nurna, which is described as having yellow 
flowers as large as those of I. Delavayi. 

I. O.ca is hardy in a border against a wall 
at Kew, where its stems interlace and cover the 
ground for a yard square or so with its bright 
green pinnate leaves and, borne upon the 
upright ends of the branches, panicles of rose- 
pink tubular flowers, each an inch long and wide. 
It was introduced from Turkestan in 1880, 

I. sINENsIs is similar in habit to I. Olge, but 
the flowers are bright red and shorter in the 
stalk, W. 


Incarvillea Delavayi, From a photograph sent by Mr. OC. M. Mayor, Paignton, 8. Devon, 





The illustration shows a well-established 
plant of this fine and handsome hardy perennial, 
It bore last year about ten flower-spikes—four 
large central ones, and the others smaller and 


| lateral. I gave it no special cultivation. It was 
| planted in deep, light, ordinary garden soil, in 
| an exposed sunny spot, the crown being covered 


a stout, fleshy root-stock, with a very short | 
treatment to which I have found it object is 


subterranean stem, from which spring the 
deciduous fleshy, bright green leaves, each a foot 
}or more long, the toothed leaflets 4 inches to 
| 5 inches long. 
foot to 2 feet, or even more in length, and bears 
from two to a dozen or more flowers, which 
cae rt 
have a bell-shaped, lobed, green calyx an inch 
'long, and a trumpet-shaped corolla 2 inches 
long and 2 inches wide, coloured rich rose, with 
'afew purple streaks and a tinge of yellow in 
| the throat. If grown in pots, the plants should 
| be rested in 
|to start in spring in the same place. 
‘the summer they should be stood in the open 


The flower-scape varies from a | 


a cold-frame in winter and allowed | 
During | 


with sand to a depth of 3 inches. The only 


mulching with rotten manure or other moisture- 


| holding material, which, if in contact with the 


bases of the large frond-like leaves, causes them 
all to rot off and wither—a rot which quickly 
spreads to the tuberous root itself. 

Paignton, S. Devon. C. M. Mayor. 





Brompton Stocks.-—As in summer bed- 
ding Ten-week Stocks contribute much sweet- 
ness, so in spring, on warm, sheltered borders, 
Brompton Stocks add a richness to the garden, 
equalled only by the Wallflower. Just as we 


‘are planting out our Ten-week Stocks, so we 
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should not forget to sow the Brompton Stock. 
To do so now will guarantee our being furnished 
with good-sized plants before winter comes, and 


that is half the battle should early frosts ensue. | 


Planted on warm borders under a wall, the 
plants will often go through the winter without 
further protection ; but if this cannot be carried 
out, then a slight shelter made so that a straw 
mat may be thrown over them on severe nights 
will ensure a spring display.—Lranurst. 


*.* SOME SPRING FLOWERS IN MY 
GARDEN. 


Tue desolating effects of ‘‘ bedding out” are, 
perhaps, more noticeable in early spring than 
later on, ag it seems to practically reduce the 
list of flowers to Dutch bulbs, and, in a few 
instances, Wallflowers. Short-stalked Tulips, 
Daffodils, and Hyacinths, planted in small beds, 
can hardly be called ‘‘ gardening.” I will men- 
tion some of the army of spring flowers—ones I 
grow—and give a few combinations. The 
double-white Arabis, though as hardy as the 
single, seems almost unknown, yet the heads of 
bloom are like . double-white Stocks. The 
improved varieties of Aubrietia are really hand- 
some, regarded as flowers, and the rich colour 
makes them very precious in early spring for 
carpeting. Anemones are a very large and 
important family. Of the many varieties of 
A. coronaria, the St. Bridget is the hand- 


somest, the flowers being large and richly- | 


coloured, and most of them are double. It is 
more satisfactory to grow it from seed each 
summer. The Bride, pure white, with cream- 
white stamens, is invaluable for both the border 
and for cutting, the stalks being very long. 
This form will last for several years without 
deteriorating. A. apennina and A. blanda are 
lovely. A fulgens is fairly common; but the 
double form, the Peacock Anemone, is even more 
valuable, being richer coloured, and the flowers 
lasting longer. The new variety of fulgens is a 
glorious scarlet, with a whitish ring near the 
base. I have not yet grown A. f. bicolor, 
A. Hepatica and A. H. angulosa are lovely early 
spring plants. The former is to be had in 


pink, white, and blue, also double ; angulosa is | 
A. nemor- | 


blue, much larger than A Hepatica. 
osa fl,-pl. (the double Wood Anemone), should 
be grown everywhere where there is a cool 
border, under a north wall or under trees, it, 
and the other varieties of A. nemorosa, A. n. 
Robinsoniana, and A. n. rosea are most satisfac- 
tory plants. A. Pulsatilla is said to be diflicult to 
grow, but I have not found itso. The parple of 
the flower is very pure. -A. sylvestris, when 
once established, forms handsome tufts and 
flowers splendidly—pure white, and slightly 
drooping. This and its double form should be 
grown by all lovers of hardy flowers. A. stel- 
lata has flowered for the first time with me this 
spring. Itis like a large Wood Anemone, but 
satiny-magenta, with a white base. It is hand- 
some and showy. I have several other varie- 
ties, but have not flowered them yet as they 
are newly planted. Erythronium (the Dog’s- 
tooth Violet) is very well worth waiting for till 
it grows into strong flowering tufts. Hand- 
some as a foliage plant, the flowers are beauti- 
ful, particularly of the American varieties. They 
should be planted in cool, deep soil if grown 
in the south, They thrive in thin Grass on the 
north side of shrubs, so do the Cyclamens, which 
are persistent bloomers when well established, 
throwing up 100 or more blooms. The leaves 
of some of the species are beautiful. Tranthis, 
the Winter Aconite, is valuable wherever it is 
planted. Flowering soon after Christmas, its 
gay yellow blooms are like sunshine ; in beds in 
the Grass it cannot be put in the wrong place. 
In growing Snowdrops it is quite worth while 
trying the new giant forms; they are very 
beautiful, and will give in succession flowers 
from Christmas to Easter. I speak of the west 
country ; I fear they are delicate in the north. 
Snowflakes, Fritillarias, Scillas, Chionodoxas, 
Triteleias, Tritonias, Auriculas, Pansies, and 
Grape Hyacinths are all lovely, and are both 
hardy and cheap. The Primula family is a host 
initself. The three Japanese kinds, P. japonica, 
P. Sieboldi, and P. cortusoides, are grand plants, 
the first for damp places, the others as border 
plants. The best forms of the bunch Primroses 
are as fine as P. sinensis, and the double Prim- 
roses are simply invaluable, as they give a 
wealth of blooms for several months. I fear to 





continue my list, for it would fill the whole 
paper, but I want to call attention to Myosotis 
alpina, the tall-growing Forget-me-not, and to 
two Saxifrages, the giant-leaved one and 8. 
granulata fl.-pl. This grows like a compact 
double white Stock and makes a good cut 
bloom. The lemon-coloured Alyssum is a good 
plant. Another pretty bulb is the Persian 
Tulip; it wants a sunny place and makes a 
good carpet, being very dwarf, like a small 
yellow Crocus. Tulipa retroflexa is a very 
graceful lemon-yellow one. 

Forget-me-nots planted as a carpet to white 
Tulips or white Narcissus, violet Aubrietia under 
yellow Daffodils, yellow Alyssum with the 
tallest Daffodils, the Persian Tulip under late 
yellow Tulips, double lilac Primroses with soft 
yellow Daffodils, are a few illustrations of har- 
monious planting. Tall single white Hyacinths 
have been very successful planted amongst the 
white Lilium candidum, the young Lily growth 
taking away the stiff, formal look of the 
Hyacinths, and as these grew tall they were 
supported by the growing Lilies, which, now 
the Hyacinths are over, quite hide the wither- 
ing leaves. <A large group of Tiger and other 
orange Liliums has received shelter and beauty 
from the Peacock Anemone, pale sulphur Hya- 
cinths rising through its strong, handsome 
leaves. A long border of Delphiniums just 
rising from the ground has made a beautiful 
carpet for Muscari conicum, and Anemone 
apennina has carpeted the ground where some 
late-starting perennials are planted. The long 
stems of a bed of breeder Tulips rise from a 
mist of the double white Arabis. Another 
dainty combination is, in the wild garden, white 
‘‘Bluebells” and Forget-me-nots. A fine 
combination is Doronicum ‘‘ Harpur-Crewe” 
planted rather widely apart, with yellow Alys- 
sum planted thickly between, with ‘‘ Emperor” 
Daffodils and ‘‘retroflexa” Tulips in it. The 
brilliant mass of yellow is most effective. 

S. Devon. A. BayLpon. 


PLANTING WATER LILIKS., 


THE recent acquisitions among Water Lilies and 
the interest that has been awakened in them 
will induce many who have water at command 
to plant them. ‘T’ne present is the very best 
time for planting, as active growth is now com- 
mencing, and the plants put in now quickly 
establish themselves and make new growth, 
whilst flowers follow soon after and continue 
throughout latesummer and autumn. Plants of 
even moderate size planted at this time, with a 
little care gain strength rapidly and give quite 
a number of fine flowers during the same year. 
The new kinds are too precious to risk their 
loss by haphazard planting, but the actual way 
must be determined by the convenience one has 
for their culture. The first pond of Water 
Lilies I planted was an artificial one with con- 
crete bottom, which, failing to keep in the 
water, was further puddled with 6 inches of 
clay. As there was little mud deposit, I placed 
the plants for the first season into large pots 
with good soil, and sank them in the pond. 
They all did well, and every kind flowered 
within ten weeks of planting, which was done in 
May, and they bloomed into autumn, when the 
pond was emptied and the plants permanently 
planted in a good body of loamy soil. When 
there is a deposit of mud the plants are 
likely to thrive, and planting then becomes a 
very simple matter. The plants are then best 
planted in a flat, shallow basket; it matters 
not how old so long as it will contain the soil. 
This should be sunk at the spot where the 
plants are to grow, unless the water is very 
deep, in which case they might be placed in 
shallow water and moved into deeper water 
later on. If the plants are not immersed in 
more than 1 foot of water at the first their early 
progress is much more rapid, no doubt because 
they feel more of the sun’s warming influence. 
Later on they may be immersed more deeply if 
there is depth at command, but it may be well to 
state that they can be permanently grown in 
water which will at least provide a clear foot in 
depth over the crown of the plant. Another 
advantage of shallow planting at first is that it 
affords an opportunity to observe the plants. 
They have some enemies when young, and 
among them one to be watched for is the grub 
of the caddis-fly, which, with its house on its 
back, fastens itself upon the young stalk of the 
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newly-made leaf and feeds away till the leaf 
becomes detached from the plant. When the 
water is fairly clear the presence of this foe is 
easily detected, for he is ensconced in a little 
piece of hollow wood about the thickness of a 
straw and an inch in length, which can be dis- 
cerned hanging from the stalk of the leaf. 
Strong plants seem proof against this insect, 
possibly because their stalks are tougher. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Perennials or fine-foliaged plants.—I shall 
be obliged for a list of perennials, flowering or fine- 
foliaged. I want those that keep their foliage through the 
winter out-of-doors. I have quite a large number of 
perennials, but nearly all lose the foliage in the winter. 
Will you also state if the planta can be raised from seed ? — 
J. RIvERMEAD, Wilford, Nottingham. 

[All the finer hardy plants are deciduous and 
do not carry their leafage in winter time. 
Helleborus trifoliatus and Megasea ligulata pur- 
purea are exceptions, and the bulk are but true 
to the natural order of such things in that they 
produce only ‘an annual flowering stem from a 
perennial root.” Gunneras, Acanthus, Bocco- 
nias, Saxifraga peltata, Rheums, Spirzas, Day 
Lilies, Pzeonies, Sunflowers, Polygonums, etc., 
all have handsome foliage, but the stems, and, 
therefore, the leaves, die as a matter of course 
each year. We, therefore, refrain from giving 
a detailed list of these, as you appear to possess 
them already ; but should you desire to increase 
your stock of such things, you had better send 
us a list of what you have at the present time. } 

Remaking a lawn.—I beg to ask your kind advice 
as to best way to drain and prepare small lawn, 12 feet by 
8 feet, so as to have evergreen turf, in front of villa? 
Turf was laid down two years ago, but Grass has practically 
disappeared during the late rainy winter. There isa Privet 
hedge round two sides. Does this affect the Grass? And, 
if so, what could I substitute to form quickly a hedge 
3 feet or 4 feet high?—C. W. F. 

[If you think that your Privet-hedge over- 
shadows and injures your small lawn, you can 
remedy that by at once cutting it down to 2 feet 
from the ground. New growth will soon follow, 
and that you can keep down to some 3 feet in 
height quite easily by cutting it in each summer 
whilst the shoots are tender and young. With 
respect to improving the turf which seems to 
have become so bare, we fear you can do little so 
late in the season. It is doubtful whether even 
if you obtained fresh turves and laid them ever 
so carefully that they would grow, and it is 
equally late to sow seed. No doubt your best 
course will be to break up the surface several 
inches deep early in September, make the soil 
quite fine and level, then sow some good Grass 
seed, and with it a light dressing of guano or 
any suitable chemical manure, well raking it in, 
then rolling the surface well. By the end of 
October you should have a good green sward, 
which could remain untouched all the winter. 
Failing sowing in the autumn or returfing, then 
prepare the soil and sow next April. Unless 
your soil is very wet there is no need for drain- 
age. Possibly the little lawn is far too shaded, 
perhaps too much eaten up by tree-roots. 
Maybe the soil has never been properly broken 
up and prepared for Grass. If it be stiff, add 
to it before sowing a liberal dressing of gritty 
street-sweepings. | 

Plants for porch.—Can you give me any sug- 
gestions for planting a bed, 11 feet by 2 feet, in a porch? 
As you may gather from the rough sketch enclosed, it is 
entirely closed in on one (the bed) side, and partially soon 
the other. It faces due east, so only gets the morning 
sun. A variegated Euonymus covers part of the wall that 
gets most light. What other creepers would grow? Would - 
a Choisya? Would St. John’s Wort do to plant the bed 
with, and look well? Any suggestion will be gratefully 
received.—TocKINGTON, 

[You omitted to say what the roof is com- 
posed of ; but we imagine of tiles, from the 
sketch. Had this been of glass, even of the 
obscure kind, many things would be quite con- 
tent ; Camellias, for example, Daphne indica, 
and D. i. rubra, and the Choisya ternata is 
always a good and useful plant for such places. 
Aralia Sieboldi variegata is a good subject, and 
distinct in flower also. We think you will get 
more satisfaction from one or two sets of plants 
in pots to be brought to the porch in the near 
flowering stage, such, for example, as Azalea 
mollis vars., some bulbous plants, with some of 
those above named to act as permanent subjects. 
On the wall, as a climbing plant, you may even 
try the Lapageria in two colours, while Azara 
microphylla is also very pleasing. A good mar- 
ginal plant, if there is room, may be found in 
one of the more evergreen Megaseas—M. cordi- 
folia or M, ligulata purpurea. The St. John’s 
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Wort, we think, would soon fill up the entire | once a month to pick off every bud and blossom, 


space. Some of the hardy Berberis, B. steno- 
phylla for example, and the flowering Cherries 
are pretty, though somewhat fleeting in the 
latter instance. | 


_in this way giving the plants a rest and assist- 
| ing to keep them in condition. Two or three 
_ times during the summer an insecticide in the 
_ form of a solution should be applied. This is 


Tufted Pansies—how to ensure a made up of 20z. of soft-soap to a gallon of 


late display (Viola).—Your sole object 
appears to be that of ensuring a good late dis- 
play of blossoms, and you say you do not mind 


not having any in June and July. There should | 


be little difficulty in attaining your object, as 
the Tufted Pansy is a plant of easy growth, 
and, what is most important, also a most con- 


A hardy Palm (Chamerops excelsa) in a South Devon garden, 


tinuous bloomer. Although the plants are now , 
in full bloom, this need not give you much 
concern. You must keep the ground between 
the plants frequently stirred with a hoe, and 
when the warm weather comes give the beds a 
good mulching with some thoroughly rotten 
manure. Should your beds and borders be 
situated in a warm position it will be necessary 
in the warmer weather to give them occasionally 


, copious supplies of water in the early evening. 


Liquid-manure may also be applied with advan- 
tage, the aim of the grower all through the 
early summer and even later being that of 
keeping the plants growing. It would be wise 


_water, and should be thoroughly dissolved 
| before being used. Thoroughly wet the plants 
| with this, using a syringe with a fine rose. Of 
course the solution should be applied after the 
_blossoms have been picked off. Should the 
weather be warm at the period this work is 
being done, it would be wise to syringe the 
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running east and west? Will you also tell me the differ« 
ence between Wallflower and Cheiranthus? I have sown 
seeds of both, and both the seeds and seedlings are quite 
different from each other 7—O. W. R. 


{The Gai}lardias, assuming they are G. grandi- 
flora vars., will stand out quite well for the first 
year, and frequently the second year, after 
which the plants, becoming exhausted by great 
flowering, sometimes perish entirely. In the 
first season it is usually best not to allow any 
spikes to develop, particularly when these 
appear late in the year. Any plants showing a 
tendency to bloom should have the flower-stem 
removed, ‘This will strengthen the plants to a 

better flowering for another year. Of 
the other plants mentioned, the Snap- 
dragons and Cheiranthus will be best 








plants overhead on the succeeding morning | 


before the sun attains much power. In this 
way disfigurement of the foliage is avoided. 
Let this treatment of your plants be followed, 
and then quite late in the season you should 
have a capital display on a vigorous lot of 
plants. 


Seedling Gaillardias.—I have some seedling 
Gaillardias just above the soil. Will they stand next 
winter out-of-doors in the ordinary course of things? I 
have also seedling Snapdragons, Centaureas, Cheiranthus, 
Asters, Campanulas, Zinnias, and Chinese Lanterns. Will 
you please tell me which of the above would do best in a 





bed on the north side of a row of Yew-trees, where they 
would get little sun, excepting early morning, the border 


From a photograph sent by Mr. ©. M. Mayor, 
Holmwood, Paignton, Devon, 





in the north bed; the Zinnias and 
Asters should be in good rich soil and 
a fairly warm position. You ask the 
difference between Cheiranthus and 
Wallflower, and it is this: The former 
is the generic and botanical name of the 
latter ; therefore, all the so-called Wall- 
flowers are strictly forms of Cheiran- 
thus, the term Wallflower being a 
popularised and good name for the older 
strains of Cheiranthus Cheiri, ete. 
There are, however, several distinct 
types as well as varying strains of these 
plants, not to say colours, and these 
variations of colour and form are seen 
unmistakably in the seeds themselves. ] 





CHAM AROPS EXCELSA IN 
DEVONSHIRE. 


THERE are many gardens where this 
hardy Palm will grow well, its essential 
requirements being an open, well- 
drained loamy soil and a position shel- 
tered from wind. A large number of 
fine specimens may be met with in the 
south and west of England. Although 
it has long been proved that they could 
withstand our average winters, a few 
extra degrees of cold often commit 
sad havoc among exotic things not abso- 
lutely hardy. C. Fortunei, often con- 
founded with this, is quite distinct and 
also perfectly hardy. A plant of this 
in the garden at Osborne has attained a 
considerable height, and it is also grow- 
ing in the open at Kew, though pro- 
tected during the winter. There are 
also two plants in the gardens at Heck- 
field Place, Hants ; these, though ina 
somewhat exposed position, have stood 
many years, and we understand they 
receive no protection of any kind. 

If small plants are procured grow 
them on freely for a year or two in the 
greenhouse, and turn them out earl 
in May, spreading out the roots weil 
and giving them a deep loamy soil. 
Piant in a sheltered place, so that the 
leaves may not be injured by rough 
winds when they get large. A gentle 
hollow or among shrubs on the sides of 
some sheltered glade is the best place. 
The establishment of such a Palm as 
this is worth a little trouble. C. humilis 
is also hardy, at least on sandy soil. 

Mr. C. M. Mayor, Holmwood, Paign- 
ton, Devon, who kindly sent us the 
photo, says that the plant figured is 
growing at the top of a sloping garden 
facing S.E. It flowers freely. C ex- 
celsa and C. Fortunei make splendid 
lawn specimens, and there are several 
fine specimens of both in the district 
that have survived several hard winters, 





Tufted Pansy Illustrious. — 
There is a goodly number of first-rate 
yellow Tufted Pansies, both rayed and rayless 
flowers being well represented. The variety 
under notice was one of the first to bloom in 
my collection this season. It is a fine large 
flower of splendid substance, and the colour is 
arich bright yellow. Thus early in the season 
the pencillings or rays are rather heavy, but 
with the approach of warmer weather the 
blooms will be quite neat and refined. The 
plant is a sturdy grower, and its constitution 
is one of the best. I saw itin magnificent form 
in Mr. Sydenham’s collection at Tamworth last 
season, this being the place where it was raised, 
—D. B. C, 
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ROSES, 


ROSE MARECHAL NIEL, 


Wuen I accord first place to Maréchal Niel, it 
ig more as a pure yellow and as a climber under 
glass. In almost all other positions Gloire de 
Dijon is without a rival for general usefulness. 
To grow Maréchal Niel well in the open air we 
need a warm wall, so much so that it is almost 
equivalent to cool greenhouse treatment. 
Unless the wood gets thoroughly matured it does 
not go through the winter so satisfactorily as 
many other climbers. As one of its charac- 
teristics is a quantity of growth late in the 
autumn, we do not often get a favourable ripen- 
ing time. Itis not only a late grower, but it 
bursts into new growth very early in the 
spring. To secure good blooms in the open we 
need an exceptionally sheltered poxition. Hven 
then I would prefer the plants to be upon a 
north wall rather than a south one open to the 
full sun. In the latter case we always get a 
large quantity of premature growth, and, how- 
ever well sheltered, we generally have a few 
cold days which act as a check. On a north 
wall, with shelter from biting winds, etc., we 
are secure from premature growth and often get 
some really grand blooms. But it is not as a 
Rose for open-air culture that [ wish to speak of 
Maréchal Niel —rather as a greenhouse and cool 
conservatory climber. In either of these con- 
nections it is difficult to beat this Rose, nor can 
other climbers, numerous as they are, surpass it 
when properly grown. 

Janker and mildew are the two most persis- 
tent enemies of this variety ; indeed, the former 
disease is far more prevalent upon Maréchal 
Niel than any other Rose. Many have been 
the devices adopted in hopes of steering clear 
of this evil, but none have proved wholly 
successful. Prepared soil of various kinds, 
careful selection of stocks, sometimes working 
it upon another Rose, or even growing it 
entirely upon its own roots, have all failed. 
Canker attacks this grand Rose at any season, 
in any position, and under all classes of treat- 
ment. One may congratulate himself that his 
plants are healthy, and be admiring them, whea 
the next season, or even before the present one 
is over, there may be unmistakable signs of the 
enemy. What it really is, or what is its 
primary cause, does not seem properly under- 
stood. We know of many things which seem 
to have considerable effect upon its develop- 
ment, and sometimes flatter ourselves we also 
know of palliative measures. The true benefits 
of these cannot be tested so thoroughly as one 
would wish, because we cannot even put in 
half-a-dozen plants and be sure they will all do 
alike, although the soil, treatment, etc., may 
be exactly similar. Under these conditions, 
who is to say for certain that such and such a 
system was a means to good or unsatisfactory 
ends? I have placed six or more plants in ex- 
actly the same stage in various mixtures of 
soil, have tried them upon many different 
stocks, and upon their own roots, have also had 
them mixed as regards stocks and soils, but not 
once was I able to say positively that one plan 
was an improvement upon the other as far as 
this disease was concerned. At present canker 
is the victor. Scrape it away, put various 
salves upon the wound, and take great care that 
root and wood go as nearly as possible hand in 
hand ; still we are by no means sure of avoid- 
ing this disease. When allowed to grow natu- 
rally, root and wood will go together as regards 
strength and quantity, but whether we secure 
this or not the danger of canker is ever present. 
A further proof that we do not understand this 
distressing complaint lies in the fact that one 
may use the same soil whether in a pot or 
border—may, in fact, plant two specimens side 
by side, and still one will suffer while the other 
grows away in the most healthy manner. R, 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mrs. Haes, Bradenhurst, Caterham Valley, 
Surrey, for View in Fernery. 2, Mr. J. C. 





Varty-Smith, Nandana, Penrith, for Anemone 


Whirlwind. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


——= 


DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR 
BLOOMING OUT-OF-DOORS. 


THE complaint which years ago held good, that 
Chrysanthemums took up too much room in 
the garden, and often were frost-bitten before 
the flowers had time to fully expand, now no 
longer can be advanced, in view of the many 
dwarf early-flowering varieties at present in 
cultivation. For along time Mme. Desgrange 
held first place as an outdoor variety, and now 
is still considered by many to have few equals ; 
but time has brought many other useful sorts, 
and to-day anyone who desires may grow in his 
flower borders many that are beautiful and 
bloom abundantly in September and October. 
A more desirable class those who grow for keep- 
ing up a display of cut flowers could scarcely 
wish for, and no time is so convenient as now 
to plant them out-of-doors where they are 
wanted. In the herbaceous border particularly 
should they have place, and, like some of their 
companions, they appear year after year, 
scarcely requiring any shelter in winter and 
needing nothing but division in spring. Just 
to glance at a few will give a little idea to those 
who have not a3 yet grown them, and where 
borders need filling for early autumn bloom 
nothing will’ be found to answer. half so well, 
taking into account what little trouble they 
give :— 

LARGE - FLOWERING SoRTS, — Doris Peto, 
14 feet, white, blooms in Sept. ; Httie Mitchell, 
2 feet, bronze, Oct. ; Bouquet leu, 3 feet, terra- 
cotta, Sept. ; Geo. Wermig, 24 feet, yellow, Aug. 
and Sept.; Lady Fitzwygram, 2 feet, white, 
Sept.; Mme. Marie Masse, 2 feet, lilac-mauve, 
Sept. ; Chateau St. Victor, 3 feet, amaranth, 
Sept. ; Ambrose Thomas, 3 feet, chestnut-red, 
reverse gold, Sept.; Comtesse Foucher de 
Cariel, 2 feet, orange-bronze, Sapt.; Amie 
Bowman, 24 feet, rose, Sept. ; Jeanne Mairet, 
3 feet, rosy-carmine, Ost. ; Louis Lemaire, 
14 feet, rosy-bronze, Sept. and Oct. ; Miss R. 
Williams, 3 feet, deep yellow, Sept. ; Market 
White, 24 feet, pure white, Sept. ; Sam 
Barlow, 24 feet, salmon-pink, Aug. ; Orange 
Mme. Masse, 3 feet, orange tipped rose, Sept. 
and Oct. ; Laity Selborne, 4 feet, white, Oct. ; 
and James Salter, 4 feet, pink, Oct. 

EARLY-FLOWERING Pompons. — Strathmeath, 
14 feet, rosy-pink, Sept. ; L’Ami Conderchet, 
1 foot, primrose, Sept. ; Crimson Précocité, 
2 feet, crimson, Sept.; La Vierge, 14 feet, 
white, Sept. ; Maud Pitcher, 2 feet, bronze, 
Oct: ; St. Crouts, 14 feet, light pink, Sept. ; 
Mignon, 1 foot, golden-yellow, Sept. ; Alice 
Butcher, 2 feet, red, shaded orange, Oct. ; 
Jacintha, 14 feet, pink lilac, Sept. ; Mad. EK. 
Lefort, 2 feet, orange-amber, Sept. ; Miniature 
Japonaise, 14 feet, small crimson-red flowers, 
very profuse, Oct. ; Fred Pele, 2 feet, reddish- 
crimson, Sept. Drrey. 


NOTHS AND REPLIKS. 


An old and popular Chrysanthe- 
mum —Not many Chrysanthemums have had 
a longer run and are held in such favour to-day 
as Source d’Or, and doubtless the chief cause of 
its continued popularity is its yellowish-golden 
colour. For cutting it has few equals. It is an 
excellent plan to grow a few plants on the 
terminal buds, and occasionally one meets with 
growers who keep an old plant or two for 
supplying cut bloom. On a south border I 
usually have a number of old plants, Source 
d’Or amongst them, and towards the end of 
October can generally manage to cut a few 
sprays. This old sort does not lose its foliage 
so quickly as some ; indeed, it has been noted 
more than once how long it carries its lower 
leaves. —TOWNSMAN. 

Chrysanthemum classes, etc.—I have had the 
following Chrysanthemums given to me, and a3 none of 
these names have appeared in any of your tables, I should 


feel obliged if you would tell me which class they belong 
to, the colours, which buds should be retained, and what 





feeding they require? If ‘‘second crown” buds of any 
should be retained, by what time would they be in bloom if 
stopped now? And when should they have been stopped ? 
Several have, of course, already broken. I give you the 
names as given to me, but some may, I fancy, be slightly 
inaccurate: Mme. G. Bruant, Enterprise, Mme. C. 
Capitant, Roi des Précocés, Ryecroft Glory, Duke of 
Wellington, Pride of Stokell, Richard Dean. Thanking 
you for any information—Ezsor. ; 


[In most cases it would, of course, have been 
better to have treated your plants for a second 
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‘crown ”’-bud selection, and unless they develop 
ina natural manner now we fear it will be out 
of the question this season. So far north as 
Yorkshire pinching or stopping has to be done 
earlier than in the south, owing to difference of 
climate and season. We have, therefore, given 
you particulars for a first ‘‘ crown ”-bud selec- 
tion. If you will repeat your enquiry much 
earlier another season we shall he equally 
pleased to prescribe for second ‘‘ crown’”’-buds. 


Mme. G, Bruant, Japanese, light rose; end May; first 
crown. 

Mme. ©. Capitant, Japanese, rose-flesh; end May ; first 
crown. 

Duke of Wellington, Japanese, salmon-buff ; May 21; first 
crown. 

Richard Dean, Japanese, crimson; May 21; first crown. 

Pride of Stokell, Japanese, crimson ; May 21; first crown. 

Roi des Précocés, Japanese, rich crimson ; natural break ; 
terminal, 

Ryecroft Glory, Japanese, bronzy-yellow ; natural break ; 
terminal. 

Enterprise, Japanese Anemone, cream and roge ; May 21; 
first crown. i. 

Roi de Précocés and Ryecroft Glory are both 

October-flowering Japanese sorts, and should be 

flowered freely to see them at their best. Feed 

each variety in your list carefully when the pots 

are full of roots. Never go to extremes in this 

particular. ] : 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (P. Parsons).—Your short list in- 
cludes several of the best sorts, and also plants 
in two sections. Some of the names are not 
correct, but we give them as they should be. 
Living, as you do, so far south as Dorset, we 
have made allowance for timing accordingly, as 
this differs to some extent from the times given 
to midland and northern growers. 


Japanese, 


Whents pinch or| Which bud to 


Name. stop plants. retain. 
R. Hooper Pearson ..| Last week May | First crown 
Primrose League ..|3¢d week May | First crown 
Pride of Madford .| 3rd week May | First crown 


Mrs. W. H. Lees...... 
Wi. Towersic.<-. ..smiaee 
The Convention 


First crown 
First crown 
First crown 


2nd week May 
3rd week May 
Last week May 


sees 








Mrs. J. Ritson........ Natural break geen late 
Mra. C.:Birch ..4.1..... 3rd week May | First call 

: Any buds late 
W. H. Lincoln.2 v.08 Natural break Angust 
M. Deored (dec. Jap.)| Natural break Lesley (grow 
Golden Nugget (inc.)..| End May epee as 
Lord Rosebery (inc.)... End May sy eo late 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (Grateful ).—We regret your request 
was not made earlier, as it would then have 
enabled us to give you information regarding 
the development of second ‘‘ crown”-buds. As 
it is, we can only advise you respecting first. 
‘‘crown’”’-buds, as the period for pinching or 
stopping for the former is now past. Youraim, 
as you say, is to grow the largest blooms possible, 
and in consequence first ‘‘ crown”-buds are the 
only ones now left for you with which to achieve 
your object. 


Japanese. 
: | When to stov or| Which bud to 
Name, | pinch plants. | retain. 


Any buds end 


Florence Percy About May 25) | 


Berit : August 
oi _| First crown late 

Mme. Lacroix......... | End May august 

F irst crown late 
Wm. Robinson ...... | Ead May August 
Lady Esther Smith ..| About May 25 First crown 
Mrs. J. Wright ...... 3rd week May First crown 
Mrs. H. Cannell ...... 2nd week May | First crown 
Préfet Robert ........| About May 21 | First crown 
Mons. Freeman ...... | End May First crown 
Chas. Blick . ..| 2nd week May | First crown 
Roseum Superbum ..| End May fae eee a 
Wieck Ooles tite. one | 2nd week May | First crown 
USDC BM ote tore Ste wialoleiorsis 3rd week May | First crown 
MMG SACO Sante ccs. a1 | End May First crown 
Hida Prass oi. 64:.'s ve. 3rd week May | First crown 
Comte de Germiny ..| About May 25 | First crown 





Any buds late 
August 

First crown 

First crown 


Mons. Wm. Holmes .. | 1st week Jane 


Stanstead White...... | About May 25 
Beauty of Exmouth ..| End May 





Miss D. Shroeter...... About May 21 | First crown 
Any buds late 
Lord Wolseley (inc.) ..| 1st week June August or early 
| September 


Your selection includes many excellent old 
sorts, few of which are now catalogued by the 
specialists. We are pleased to find that you 
still hold them in high esteem. One name in 
your list we cannot understand, hence the 
reason for its omission from the above list, 
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ORCHIDS. 


ANGRASCUMS. 

ONXe of the most attractive features found 
among the cultivated species of Angriecum is 
the tail-like spur dependent from the base of 
the labellum. This peculiar appendage varies 
in length in the different varieties. The 
majority of the known species are natives of 
Madagascar and its neighbouring islands. A 
few species come from tropical Africa, and 
the cool - growing A. falcatum is found in 
Japan. The finest and most attractive among 
them is 

A. SESQUIPEDALE, which was originally dis- 
covered at the end of the 18th century, but it 
was not until 1855 that the Rev. W. Ellis 
introduced plants into cultivation, one of which 
flowered at Hoddesden, Herts, in the spring of 
1857. Since that time it has become fairly 
plentiful. Although the original description 
xives the length of the tail as a foot and a half, 
this may be taken as a slight exaggeration, as it 
is rare for the tail to exceed 10 inches to 
ll inches. It succeeds well in the temperature 


from the direct rays of the sun. 
compost 


| 
| 
| 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 
Oncidiums and Odontoglossums.—I have just 


| bought at the sale rooms some plants of Oncidium and 


Odontoglossum. The Oncidium is O. variosum Rogersi, 


| many of the plants being on rafts, others in pots. The 


The potting | 
should consist of chopped living | 


Will you kindly tell me 


Odontoglossums are in pots algo. 
It is my first attempt at 


how I ought to treat them? 
Orchid-growing.—A. W. T 
[Oncidium varicosum should be grown on the 
rats, as they have no doubt established them- 
selves on the wood. We prefer their being in 
shallow pans or pots three parts filled with 
drainage. They will require dipping twice a 
day duriog the hot months of the year, or they 
quickly shrivel and are difficult to deal with 
when the pseudo-bulbs lose their normal condi- 
tions, The temperature should range from 
55 degs. to 58 degs. during summer at night, 
50 degs. in winter. While the plants are in a 
dormant state only suflicient water to retain 
them in a plump condition will be necessary. 


| The Odontoglossums require a normal tempera- 


| ture of 50 degs. at night. 


As soon as the 


_ thermometer registers 55 degs. afford plenty of 


| staging, and about the pots. 
of the ordinary stove, and must be protected | 


Sphagnum Moss, and the pots should be filled | 
to about one-third their depth with clean, | 


ventilation, and keep them as cool and damp as 
possible by applying water to the floors, on the 
The plants must 
not be allowed to suffer from want of moisture 
at the roots at any season, but discretion should 
be used as to the quantity afforded during the 
resting season. We find that the plants do well 
grown in pots drained entirely with the broken 





A graceful tropical Orchid (Angrecum sesquipedale) in Mr. Rider Haggard’s garden at Ditchingham 


House, Suffolk. 


broken potsherds. 


Place the plant in position , 


and fill in the remaining space to within an inch | 


of the rim of the pots with more crocks, finish- 
ing off the surface with the chopped Sphagnum, 
slightly mounding it to the centre. It requires 
a liberalamount of moisture at the roots during 
the growing season, and when the flower-scape 
is advancing only suflicient moisture being 


given to retain the leaves in a plump state | 


during the resting season. 


A. EBURNEUM is another large - growing 
species that is worthy of every consideration. 
Its cultural requirements are the same as recom- 
mended for A. sesquipedale. Repotting is best 
done in the spring. 


A. Scorrianum does best when planted in a 
pot in which a stump covered with Moss has 
been previously fixed. It should be secured to 
the stump until the fresh roots have got a good 
hold. The lovely little Japanese 


A. FALCATUM does best in a cool interme- 
diate-house, where the temperature in winter 
ranges from 50 degs. to 55 degs, 

A. arcuatum, A. articulatum, A. bilobum, 
A. caudatum, A. ciliatum, A. Ellisi, A. fastuo- 
sum, A. Leonis, A. modestum (Sanderianum), 
and others are suitable for baskets, doing best 
when they can be suspended from the roof 
glass, the potting compost of chopped Sphag- 
num being the most suitable. H. J. C. 


From a photograph by Miss R. Hildy ard, 


Bracken roots, which are so common amongst 
all good Orchid peat, filling in the top lightly 
with a compost consisting of equal portions of 
fibrous peat and living Sphagnum Moss. Shade 
carefully from the hot, scorching rays of the 
sun. Afford ample ventilation at all seasons of 
the year when possible, and water with rain- 
water. With these precautions we do not 
anticipate any more difficulty in the culture of 


| Orchids than is found in the growing of other 





plants. —H. J. C.] 


Growing Cattleya Mossiz.—I have just bought 
a parcel of imported Cattleya Mossie I should be 
extremely obliged if you would give me directions for 
‘blocking’ them? And also what wood the block should 
be, and if it should have the bark on? Any details will be 
most valued.—OrRcuIbs, 


[We would not advise you to place your 
recently purchased plants of Cattleya Mossize 
on blacks. Those unaccustomed to Orchid 
culture seem to think that fixing the plants on 
a piece of wood must be the right treatment for 
them. We would rather advise that you pro- 
cure wood baskets or perforated Orchid pans, 
so that you might attach a wire suspender if 
you desire to hang the plants up, but we would 
prefer placing them in ordinary flower-pota. 
Whichever you decide to use must contain 
ample drainage. In the case of baskets, place 
some large crocks at the bottom, then place the 
plant in position, fill in with more drainage, and 
finish the top with chopped Sphagnum Moss 
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and fibrous peat in about equal proportions, 
pressing moderately firm with a pointed stick. 
When finished, the base of the leading or last 
made growth should be just on a level with the 
surface of the potting compost and raised 
slightly above the rim of the pot, mounding the 
compost to the centre. Water the plants with 
soft rain water, the latter about an even tempe- 
rature to that in which the plant is grown. The 
plants may then be placed in their allotted 
position. They require an abundance of light, 
but must be protected from the direct rays of 
the sun. The night temperature of 58 degs. in 
winter, night temperature 63 degs. to 65 degs. 
during summer, 10 degs. to 15 degs. higher with 
sun heat, will be beneficial to them during the 
growing season. ‘They require a liberal amount 
of water when in active growth. During the 
dormant season only sufficient water should be 
afforded to retain a plump condition of the 
pseudo-bulbs. You will find most of the 
Cattleyas do well in an ordinary plant stove.— 
Hi JC] 





ZONALS FOR AUTUMN FLOWERING, 


Tue dearth of flowers sometimes experienced 
indoors in September or October is very often 
brought about by a want of thought in May and 
June. The business of stocking our flower 
borders for a summer display engrosses our 
attention so much that we leave out of our caleu- 
lations plants for flowering when others are 
over, and assure ourselves that what will tide 
over the greenhouse in the summer months will 
do for autumn days. To trust to plants that 
have flowered the summer through is not the 
best course to pursue to have fresh, bright 
colours. Zonals are particularly bright, and 
none the less so in autumn, provided they are 
well attended to. As far as possible, it is best 
to secure plants for autumn blooming from cut- 
tings struck last autumn, but if this cannot be 
done, then the best and sturdiest spring struck 
ones. Pot these on at once, using half-rotten 
loam and manure, with sharp sand. In the 
summer months the plants should have the 
advantage of every ray of sunshine in order to 
ripen growth, and, to do this, let them stand 
out-of-doors well clear of one another, so that 
air and sun may do their work. All the time 
the flower buds, as they come, should be removed, 
and stimulants need not be administered above 
once a fortnight. They may be got under glass 
in September as early as one needs them, and 
after that time manure-water may be applied 
twice a week. It is surprising what a show of 
blooms one may get from plants so treated, and 
the difference in quality between them and 
plants that have flowered in the house all 
summer is clear. Too much cannot be said in 
favour of ripening the wood, a3 when this has 
been secured a good bloom must result, A stock 
of plants grown with this object will prove of 
much value for obtaining cuttings from the 
following spring, and prevent the necessity of 
housing so many at the close of the year. 
Whilst there are many single Zonals, a list of 
which was given in a recent issue, that 
occur to one, the fact that flowers are wanted 
for autumn leads me to suggest the growing of 
a few double sorts which carry their blossoms 
for a longer time, particularly Le Cygne, white ; 
Scarron, glowing red; Apricot (semi-double), 
salmon ; Lord Derby, rich pink ; F. V. Raspail, 
scarlet ; and White Abbey, white. 
TOWNSMAN. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tree-Carnations.—I Jately purchased a few plants, 
and should be glad if you will kindly tell me the best way 
to grow them. Being strong plants, have potted them in 
5 inch pots. At what height should I pinch them to induce 


| a bushy habit? Will they bloom in the pots they are in? 


Would it be advisable to keep the glass light off frame 
in very hot weather? Should they be kept in a warm or 
cold greenhouse in the winter ?—Il. J. B. 


[We could have helped you more had you 
stated the varieties you are growing. ‘There is 
such a wide difference ia the kinds that most of 
them require individual care, and in stopping 
particularly. For instance, there is no com- 
parison between Miss Joliffe, Mlle. Carle, Wm. 
Robinson, and Winter Cheer, and if one treat- 
ment be given to all failure with some would 
result. Why not send us the names of those 
you have? You are quite right in potting 
them, and you must now take care not to over- 
water and to keep down green-fly. A quite 
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cool greenhouse, standing the plants on a cool | 
bottom, will be best. We will give a short. 
article on Tree-Carnations in a coming issue | 
that will probably help you. } 

Planting out winter-flowering plants.—I 
understand that the planting out in the summer of plants 
required for winter blooming, such as Bouvardias, Salvias, 
Genistas, etc., is beneficial. Will you kindly inform me if 
the plants mentioned should be removed from their pots, | 
or sunk in them in the ground? In the former case, 
how is potting carried out in the autumn without injuring | 
roots? And how can the worms, which are certain to have 
lodged among the roots, be removed without disturbing | 
the ball of soil? A few hints on the treatment of these 
plants—going into details, if possible—would greatly 
oblige.—G. E. L, 

[Both Bouvardias and Salvias may be success- 
fully. grown if planted out during the summer 
months, but Genistas do not lend themselves so 
well to this mode of treatment, and in their case 
it.is seldom followed. Many people, however, 
grow Bouvardias and Salvias in this way, while, 
on the other hand, a greater number still keep 
them altogether in pots. In planting out, the 
plants must be removed from their pots, as if 
the pots are only sunk in the ground it is always 
referred to as plunging them. The soil in 
which they are planted must be good in quality 
and of a fairly holding nature, as if poor the | 
roots travel some distance in search of food, and | 
consequently they feel a greater check when | 
lifted in the autumn than they would if the: 
roots were ina close, compact mass. The finest 
examples of Bouvardias treated in this way 
that we have ever seen were planted on a spent | 
hot-bed, which had settled considerably and | 
was surfaced with about a foot of good soil. | 
The Bouvardias, which were planted early in| 
June, grew luxuriantly, and when lifted in| 
September were bristling with flower-buds, 
which opened without any check. The plants 
were large enough for pots 9 inches or 10 inches 
in diameter, and about ten days before lifting a | 
spade was passed around each plant to separate | 
any outlying roots, of which, however, there 
were but few. After being lifted and potted | 
the plants were kept close and shaded till they 
recovered from the check of removal. In order 
to make good flowering plants by the autumn, 
Bouvardias should be struck in February or 
March, so that by planting-out time they will 
be neat little bushes in pots 4 inches or 5 inches 
in diameter. Prior to this they must have their | 
growing points pinched out two or three times, 
in order to induce a bushy habit ‘of ‘growth. 
Salvias may be treated in much the samé way, 
but in their case cuttings struck even now will 
make effective specimens by the autumn. We} 
have never found the worms give any trouble— , 
that is, if a sharp look-out is kept when lifting 
and potting the plants. ] 











TREES AND SHRUBS. 





THE ALMOND (PRUNUS AMYGDALUS) 
AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Mr. GoLpRING, writing in the supplement to the second 
edition of Robinson’s ‘‘ English Flower Garden,” 1899, 
speaks of this as the finest of all the Almonds. Has this | 
variety asynonym? JI cannot find it in the official list of 
the Kew Arboretum, and as far as I can discover it does 
not occur in any trade list.—Park Hin, 


[The Almond is the first of the Prunus tribe to 
come into flower in spring. Its earliest flower. 
ing variety (persicoides) is generally in bloom 
in the London district by the middle of Feb 
ruary. From those dates well into April the | 
Almond furnishes one of the most conspicuous 
and beautiful features of our gardens. The 
precise date of its introduction is not known, 
but it was in cultivation in this country at 
least 360 years ago. Like the Peach, the Per- 
sian Lilac, and other plants that have from 
time immemorial been cultivated in Oriental 
countries, the true native country of the 
Almond was for a long time uncertain, 
and it seemed to have disappeared in a 
truly wild state. It has, however, been 
found undoubtedly wild in the mountains of 
Algeria during recent years. Like all plants 
that have been under cultivation for centuries 
past, the Almond has developed several varie. | 
ties, although, regarded as a flowering tree, it | 
has not varied to the same extent as many 
others. It is different, however, where it is 
cultivated for its fruits. In the south of Europe, | 
for instance, there are dozens of fruiting 
varieties grown. In its ordinary form the 
Almond in this country is a round-headed ' 








spreading tree, 20 feet to 30 feet high. Its 
branches are rather open and its leaves are of a 
lustrous green, and toothed at the edges. The 
flowers are each 14 inches to 2 inches across, of 
varying shades of rose, occasionally so pale as 
to be almost white. 

In planting the Almond it ought to be remem- 
bered that it is leafless at the flowering time. 
Some situation where there is a background of 
dark-leaved evergreens ought if possible to be 

















Prunus (Amygdalus) Davidiana alba. 


given toit. Whilst being perfectly hardy, the 
early-flowering habit of the Almond renders 
shelter acceptable and natural. It likes a warm 
soil that is well drained and fairly rich. It is 
propagated in this country mostly by budding 
on the Plum stock. Budding appears to be a 
necessary evil in this. case, not only for the 
perpetuation. of named or good varieties, but 
even for the common: one, which is said to be, 
on its own rocts, more..particular as to soil and 


less easy to transplant. Seedlings are, of 
course, much longer in reaching the flowering 
state, 

The following are the chief named varieties 
cultivated in this country for the sake of the 
flowers :— 

Prunus AMyapALUs AMARA (Bitter Almond), 
—This is one of the finer forms, its flowers being 
somewhat larger than ordinary, darkest in the 
centre, almost white towards the tips of the 
petals. This variety produces the Bitter Almond 
of commerce, which is used for flavouring con- 
fectionery, etc. 

P. A. Daviptana.—Few more delightful 


trees have been introduced in recent years than ~ 


this. It is one of the earliest to bloom, There 
is a white form and also one (rubra) in which 
the flowers are pink. 

P. A. puLcrs.—The flowers of this—the Sweet 
Almond—do not differ materially from those of 
the Bitter Almond, although they are usually 
earlier. The two varieties are so closely allied 
that seeds of the one will produce trees of both 
kinds, 

P, A. FLORE-PLENO.—This is a distinct im- 
provement on the type; the flowers by the 
doubling of the petals last longer in beauty and 
are more showy, and at the same time have lost 
none of their gracefulness. The colour is a 
deep tender shade of rose. It has been in culti- 
vation at least seventy years. 

P. A. INCANA is very nearly allied to P. A. 
nana. The leaves, however, are shorter and 
broader, and covered below with a white 
tomentum. Its flowers are of a deeper rosy 
red than those of P. A. nana, but scarcely so 
large. 

P, A. MAcROCARPA.—This, the variety about 
which you enquire, is one of the old varieties of 
the Almond, and is included in Duahamel’s list, 
made early in the century. It is, perhaps, the 
most vigorous of all the varieties, having larger 
leaves and flowers than any other. The flowers 
are each over 2 inches across. It is of more 
erect and less spreading habit than the common 
Almond. With the exception of the variety 
persicoides, this is the earliest flowering of the 
Almonds. 

P. A. nana. This, a native of Southern 
Russia, is one of the’dwarfest of the Almonds, 
being from 2 feet to 5 feet high. It flowers 
generally during April when the leaf buds are 
beginning to burst, the blooms being of a fine 
rose colour, ‘The leaves are narrow and willow- 
like, smooth, dark green, and glossy. It can 
bo easily increa:ed by layering, but it is more 
frequently grafted and is short lived in con- 


| se juence. 


‘P. A. PERSICOIDES.—Although little known 
in gardens this is an old variety, the name being 
included by Duhamel in his list of Almonds. It 
has been suggested that it may be a hybrid 
between the Almond and the Peach. The 
flowers do not differ from those of the common 
Almond except in their earliness. 

P. A, PENDULA is an interesting form with 
drooping branches. 

Besides the varieties mentioned above, which 
are of interest to us merely as flowering trees, 
there are, as already stated, many others culti- 
vated in warmer climates for the qualities of the 
fruit. hese are known by colloquial names, 
and are of no importance in Britain, where the 
Almond is cultivated for the flowers alone. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of Wistaria.— You were good enough 
to advise me on culture of a Wistaria a year ago. May I 
again ask for further information? By your advice I cut 
in an old neglected plant of years’ and years’ growth, and 
now have 10 feet by 20 feet covered with new wood, and 
just coming into leaf, trained on the front (south) of my 
house. Howl can get the greatest possible amount of 
flower and still keep my plant tidy is what I want to know. 
oa I spur it, like a fruit-tree, by summer pruning 7—R, 

UTTON. 


[The Wistaria is naturally such a vigorous 


growipg subject that it would cover a much 
greater space than that mentioned by you, but 
if it is necessary to confine it, within those limits 
pruning must be resorted to, It should be 
done in this manner: Soon after midsummer 
all the young shoots on the main or leading 
stems should be pinched back to within a foot 
or so of the main stem, in order to check the 
exuberant growth. These shoots will again 
break into growth from the buds just behind 
where the shoot was stopped, and after grow- 
lng a fow inches they should be again pinched. 
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This will tend towards the formation of flower 
spurs at the base of the shoot first shortened. 
the following spring these shoots may be cut 
back to within five or six eyes of the main 
stem, and the young shoots treated as above 
detailed. In this way the plant can be kept 
tidy, and yet furnish a good display of bloom. } 

Pyracantha unhealthy.—Can you tell me what 
is the matter with enclosed Pyracantha? It is an old tree 
ona sunny wall. The upper part is coming into fairly full 
leaf, but the lower is green and dead-looking, with an 
occasional leaf. Up to now it has had a splendid show of 
berries every year.—H. M. O. 

{Judging by the shoots sent, your Pyracantha appears 
to be dying; why, it is impossible to say. We should, 
however, advise you to leave it alone this season, as the 
lower portion may possibly recover ; but, if it does not, it 
should then be cut away, and perhaps save the rest of the 
plant. The fact of the branches dying off in this way 
would suggest that there is something the matter with the 
roots, caused either by being too wet or too dry.] 


Lavatera failing.—Can anything be done by treat- 
ment or position to prevent seedling plants of Lavatera 
damping off? I try them in every sort of exposure—sow 
in the ground, raise in a frame—with the results always 
the same, that the plants shrivel up when about 6 inches 
high.—H. M. CO. 

{The Lavatera does well treated as a hardy annual—that 
is to say, sown out-of-doors where the plants are to bloom. 
It prefers a good deep soil, and your non-success would 
seem to indicate that yours is very cold anddamp. Try 
well working the ground and thoroughly incorporating 
some manure before sowing the seed, when you will 
probably be successful.] 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


SLUGS. 


_Iy most gardens slugs are very troublesome in 
spring and early summer, eating up the young 
seedling plants. In moist localities they are 
more of a nuisance than where the soil and 
situation are drier. The soils most favourable 
to the increase of slugs are also those best 

- adapted by nature for carrying out the methods 
of cultivation most inimical to slug life, and at 
the same time aid in increasing the fertility of 
the land. Loams, and loams inclining to clay, 
in wet localities almost invariably carry a large 
number of slugs, and to keep them under should 
_ be the aim of the cultivator. The first step in 
this direction is to have a homogeneous arrange- 
ment in the garden, in order that a large piece 
of ground can be dealt with in autumn and early 
winter. This having been arranged, a trench 
2 feet wide and 2 feet deep should be taken out 
at one end of it immediately the crops are 
cleared, and the whole vacant space turned 
over to this depth and ridged. Manuring for 
the following year’s crop can be done as the 
work proceeds, but except for Carrots, Pars- 
nips, and other deep-rooting root crops, it 
should not be placed in the bottom of the 
trench. Rather the top spit should be put in 
the bottom, then the layer of manure, and on 
the top of this another spit ridged. By treat- 
ing the land in this manner all or most of the 
slugs will be got rid of. Of course, there are 
usually borders to. the vegetable quarters, and 
these are not infrequently filled with fruit-trees, 
bushes, and perennial plants of one kind or 
another, so that a margin of soil as well as the 
Box and other edgings form a nucleus in which 
a few slugs will be able to survive the winter. 
When the borders contain Carnations, Sweet 
Williams, etc., it will be found that slugs will 
make use of them for protection during the 
winter and spring months. Air-slaked lime is 
the best antidote for them in guch quarters. 
Pass the lime through a quarter-inch sieve 

before using it. It will be necessary to lift the 
growths of Sweet Williams, Carnations, etc., 

to get at the slugs with the lime. The lime 
will only kill the slugs at the time it is applied ; 
therefore a good dressing ought to be given to 
make a fairly clean sweep of the pests. A fair 
amount of lime should also be dusted into Box 
edgings when they are small. In spring and 
early summer, when the crops are being put 
out, some sifted lime should be kept ready for 
the first damp night after a pericd of dry 
weather and sown broadcast over the land as 
late in the evening as possible. By taking 
advantage of an opportunity like this to clear 
off the slugs, I have had comparatively little 
trouble with them. In wet times three dress- 
ings on consecutive nights will get rid of the 
majority of the slugs. There are no good 
results from putting down lime during the day 
se far as keeping off slugs is concerned, for the 
moisture in the atmosphere soon combines with 
it and forms a crust on its surface, over which 
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the slugs pass with impunity. Frequent hoe- 
ing checks slugs, closing up the holes in the 
soil in which they take shelter. J. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Bordeaux-mixture.—Kindly tell me in an early 
issue the proper proportions of sulphate of copper and 
quicklime in Bordeaux:mixture for preventing Potato- 
blight? I understand the lime should be unslaked,— 
JOUN BURKE. 

[Take 2 tb. blue-stone, or sulphate of copper, 
tie it in a piece of coarse canvas, and hang it 
in a wooden tub to hold 20 gallons of water. 
Pour in 2 gallons of boiling water, and let it 
soak—it should be dissolved in twelve hours. 
Also dissolve in 2 gallons of water 2 lb. fresh 
lime ; this may be done in an ordinary pail. 
Pour it when fully dissolved and clear into the 
tub, add 2 lb. soft-soap or treacle, and stir well, 
then add 16 gallons of water. The best lime 
should always be used, and it should not be air- 
slaked. It should be put into a pail, and about 
a quart of water poured over it. When it has 
disappeared and the lime has begun to crumble 
add the same quantity as before. Go on in this 
way until the lime becomes a smooth paste, then 
add 8 gallons of water, mix it well, and when 
cold pour it into the copper solution, to which 
enough water has been added to make 8 gallons. 
A very good test as to the right proportion of 
lime having been used is to dip the bright blade 
of a knife into the solution when ready for use, 
and allow it to remain in it for at least a minute. 
If when the knife is removed there is a deposit 
of copper on it there has not been enough lime 
employed. When using this mixture care 
should be taken that it is kept properly mixed, 
or some of it will be too strong. Apply it in 
the form of a spray, as it is necessary that every 
part of the plant be wetted. ] 

Weevils ‘destroying Peas.—I should be much 
obliged for any information through GARDENING ve the 
enclosed weevils (as I take them to be)? ‘They have 
appeared in great numbers amongst Peas and Broad Beans 
in several neighbours’ gardens, and are destroying the 
green foliage thereof. I want to know (1st) name and life 
history, (2nd) any means of destroying them? It iscurious 
that they have been practically unknown in former years 
where now in such abundance.—S. 8. G. 

[The weevils attacking your Peas and Beans 
are the striped Pea weevil (Sitones lineatus), a 
destructive and very common pest, so that you 
are fortunate in not having made its acquaint- 
ance before. One of the best ways of prevent- 
ing the plants from suffering from the attacks of 
these insects is by pushing them into vigorous 
growth as soon as possible. If the weather be 
dry water well with liquid-manure. This will 
nourish the plants and render the leaves 
distasteful to the weevils. Sprinkling powdered 
lime or soot, or a mixture of 1 bushel of lime, 
6 lb. of sulphur, and 10 lb. of soot, thoroughly 
powdered and mixed, on the leaves when wet 
will prevent them from being attacked as long 
as the powder remains onthem. The weevils 
hide during the day under stones, rubbish, or 
clods ‘near the plants, or in cracks in the earth. 
Sand or ashes soaked in paraffin oil and strewn 
along the rows is very useful. If there be many 
cracks in the soil tread the ground firm on 
either side of the rows. The grubs of these 
weevils live on the roots of Peas, Beans, Clover, 
and similar plants, but as a rule they do not do 
much harm. Many of the weevils pass the 
winter under Moss, in cracks in the bark of 
trees, and other sheltered places, making their 
appearance again in March. The grubs become 
chrysalides in the spring, from which the 
beetles emerge in June. There are a large 
number of species in the genus Sitones, several 
of which are destructive to Peas and Beans in 
the same way as this species is.—G. S. 8.] 

Destroying ants.—Would you kindly tell me what 
is the best way of dealing with ants (1) on a lawn, (2) on 
plants, such as Beans, the leaves of which they are eating, 
(3) on fruit-trees, such as Nectarine ?—A SUBSCRIBER. 

[To destroy ants in a lawn I do not know of 
any better plan than taking off the turf imme- 
diately over the nest, opening the latter with a 
spade, and then pouring boiling water into it. 
Use plenty of water ; every ant or egg that the 
water reaches will instantly be killed. The 
earth can be levelled again the next day and the 
turf replaced. Watering with any insecticide 
without removing the turf would be sure to kill 
the Grass. In reply to your second question, 
are you quite sure that the ants are eating the 
leaves of your Beans? I have never heard of 
such a case before. They are probably running 
over the Beans in search of aphides from which 
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to obtain the honey-dew secreted by them. The 
only practical way of stopping them is to find 
the nests and destroy them. In answer to the 
third question, I would say that they overrun 
your Nectarines for the same purpose, for even 
if there be no aphides on them there are very 
probably some scale insects, which also exude 
sweet matter which the ants are fond of; in 
fact, if you find ants on a fruit-tree it is almost 
certain that it is infested by scale insects or 
aphides. If the tree is a standard the ants may 
be prevented from climbing up the stem by 
fastening a band of cotton wool round it about 
18 inches from the ground, or a band of some 
sticky material, but if the tree be fastened toa 
trellis or wall this plan is of no use, as the ants 
can reach the tree by so many other ways. 
Ants may be trapped in saucers of treacle, or 
beer and sugar, by pieces of sponge dipped in 
treacle, or bones which have not been scraped 
too clean, but these methods are very tedious 
and unsatisfactory.—G. 8. 8.]° 


THE ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN 
FUND. 


THE annual dinner was held at the Hotel Cecil 
on Tuesday, May 7th, the Hon. W. F, D. 
Smith, M.P., in the chair. The loyal toasts 
having been proposed, the Chairman submitted 
“The Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.” He 
thought that no one who was fortunate enough 
to possess a garden should fail to show interest 
in that fund, and he was glad to think that the 
love of gardening had largely increased during 
the present generation. In his own constitu- 
ency of the Strand, Covent Garden, even if it 
did not justify its own name, at any rate had 
become the market of all the gardens of the 
world. The work of the fund was very prac- 
tical, for the assistance was given just at the 
time when help was most needed, when the 
children were growing up and, later, in 
apprenticing them. There were sufficient 
funds invested to pay for the working ex- 
penses, so that all subscriptions given went 
directly to the orphans. Last year the receipts 
were £100 more than in any previous year, 
and the expenditure had also been heavier. 
They had kept 86 children for a trifle over 
£1,000, and that was a fact that was creditable 
to the management. Mr. N. N. Sherwood 
(treasurer) responded. Mr, F. Varley proposed 
‘Gardeners and Gardening,” and Mr. T. W. 
Sanders replied. The toast of ‘‘ The Chairman” 
was submitted by Mr. H. B. May, and that of 
‘©The Visitors” by Mr. Arnold Moss, Mr. C. 
R. King responding. The toast of ‘‘ The Press,” 
proposed by Mr. Poupart, was acknowledged by 
Mr. John Lanyon. During the evening the 
Secretary, Mr. B. Wynne, announced amid 
applause that the subscriptions during the even- 
ing amounted to £590. Among the most 
noticeable items in the list were :—The Chair- 
man, £50; Messrs. Rothschild, 25 gs. ; 
Mr. Sherwood, £25; Mr. A. W. Sutton, 25 gs. ; 
Messrs. J. Veitch & Sons, 10 gs. ; Sir Charles 
Tennant, £10; Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 
£20, Mr. Sherwood, who, during the conclud- 
ing portion of the proceedings, occupied the 
chair, proposed in warm terms the toast of 
‘“‘The Secretary,” and spoke of his devoted 
Jabours. Mr. Wynne responded briefly. 


The society mania.—A country friend 
who enjoys the social side of meetings favours us 
with the following through the post :—‘“‘ Being 
very fond of intensive land culture, I think a 
Musk and Creeping Jenny society quite as 
desirable as one for the Parsnip or the Sweet 
Pea, and should like the opinions of your readers 
on this great and economic question. In the 
present state of farming depression it seems to 
me that something might be done in the growth 
and development of these decorative plants, 
which are already grown by the million, but 
with which our markets are rarely if ever 
glutted or over-stocked. Special means of 
growth and sale might be adopted, and some of 
our members of Parliament might so far oblige 
their constituents as to propose that a Govern- 
ment grant should be made, and scientific 
experts appointed in order to foster and encour- 
age such an important industry. Of course, if 
such a society is formed, a paid secretary, who 
will live rent free over the company’s extensive 
offices, must be appointed, and I have my eye 
on a poorly-educated and unmethodical man 
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who, if appointed to such an important post, 
will do as little as possible—in fact, show a 
masterly inactivity in conducting the society’s 
affairs. In all probability a large farm or 
extensive garden, not less than twenty or thirty 
miles from London, would have to be secured 
immediately, if not sooner, in order to ensure 
that the difficulties met with in the culti- 
vation of Musk and of Creeping Jenny plants 
may be carried out in the most approved 
scientific and unprofitable way.” 





GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory. — Arum Lilies are now 
over so far as their decorative value is con- 
cerned for this season, and may be placed out- 
side in some open situation, and water enough 
given to keep them from dying off too fast. 
By-and-by all the foliage will die down, and 
then they may rest in a dry or comparatively 
dry state till the middle of July. If it is in- 
tended to break them up, the work may then 
be done. They may be planted out on good land 
or be repotted in good soil, and the necessary 
cultural attention given. Larger flowers may 
be obtained by annual repotting, but earliness 
and quantity are sacrificed by it. When they 
have been shifted on into 8-inch or 9 inch pots 
they may remain two years without repotting, 
top-dressing and liquid-manure being given 
freely. We divide our stock into two sections, 
and all are grown in pots, and remain in the 
same pots two years, only they have been 
worked into successional batches, one for 
flowerirg at Christmas and the other at Easter. 
The early lot is not repotted, and the later 
flowers come from the broken-up plants. Salvia 
splendens grandiflora is a bright autumn and 
winter-flowering plant for the conservatory. 
Cut back old plants, and when the young shoots 
start away about the first week in June plant 
out in an open position 3 feet apart. Pinch the 
strong shoots during summer; water when 
necessary. Early in September cut round each 
plant with a spade, and about the middle of the 
month pot up, keep in the shade for a short 
time, and placa indoors before frost comes. 
Kupatorium odoratum may be treated in the 
same way, and these two subjects will be valu- 
able for furnishing a large house, and will last 
for several months. Camellias making growth 
must have a thin shade over them to prevent 
the leaves scorching. Roses which have flowered 
under glass may now be plunged outside. Those 
who believe in own-rooted Roses will find the 
cuttings from forced plants very easy to root in 
a close, warm frame We have struck cuttings 
of Tea Roses in spring and had them in flower 
in specially-prepared beds in the autumn. 
Cyclamens that were raised from seed at the 
end of last summer will soon be ready for a 
shift. Stand in a cool-frame kept close and 
shaded at first and then ventilated rather freely. 
It is best to let the roots of the plants pretty 
well occupy all the soil in the pots before shift- 
ing them into larger ones. I like to mix a little 
peat with theloam and leaf-mould for Cyclamens, 
Fires are not required now. 


Stove —Where possible, the young stuff 
growing on for next winter’s blooming will do 
better in a low, span-roofed house or pit shaded 
from bright sunshine during the hottest part of 
the day. Shade has a weakening effect upon 
growth. Generally, therefore, it should not be 
used till absolutely necessary to keep the 
plants from wilting, and should be removed 
early in the afternoon. The only use of shade 
is to prevent tender growth of blossoms from 
suffering, beyond that its uce is harmful, Even 
Ferns will suffer from too much shade, especially 
if the fronds are required for cutting or the 
plants taken from the houses for decoration. A 
damp atmosphere from sprinkling paths and 
stages is a necessity at this season, and should 
be done several times a day on hot days. This 
will to a certain extent obviate the necessity for 
prolonged shading after two o’clock in’ the 
afternoon. One never has too many Poinsettias 
if they are good. Cuttings struck now will 
have ample time to get strong enough to form 
good heads of bracts by the winter. Place the 
cuttings in a brisk bottom-heat and keep close. 
Cuttings which are long in rooting seldom make 
good plant: in a reasonable time, and in grow- 
ing these winter-flowering things no check 
should be given till they are moved toa cool- 
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frame to ripen the wood. If any of the old 
plants of Kucharis Lilies require more root 
room this is a good time to repot. There will 
come a season for breaking up the bulbs, but to 
obtain plenty of blossoms keep them together 
as long as they continue profitable, giving a 
shift when the pot is in danger of being burst 
open by the roots. Only small fires will be 
required now, and on bright days either let the 
fire go out or keep down its influence by bank- 
ing up with ashes early in the morning. 


Tomatoes in cool-house.—-When the 
houses are new and the soil fresh Tomatoes do 
well if not overcrowded. Many inexperienced 
growers plant too thickly, and this weakens the 
growth and brings on disease. When houses of 
good size are planted all over the borders room 
must be given to move among the plants to do 
the necessary disbudding and tying. We find 
3 feet between the rows none too much. A 
mulch of Moss-litter-manure all over the surface 
when the fruits are set is a great help and saves 
labour ia watering. The labour question is a 
serious one in all gardening operations, Young, 
raw hands are of little use, and they want as 
high wages as better mev. The good workman 
is always worth a good wage, as if he is a good 
man he will generally get through as much 
work as two men of the ordinary sort. Bat the 
difficulty of the Tomato grower comes in when 
the soil is tired of the crop. Either the soil 
must be changed or the plants grown in pots or 
boxes, which increases the cost. Of course, if 
one could go on building new houses, and follow 
the Tomatoes with some other crop, all would 
be well, but this cannot always he done. 
Strong plants only should be set out. Ventilate 
freely and give water enough for healthy 
growth. Very little syringing is required if 
the ventilation is right. 


Late Grapes.—It will not do tostop Vines 
yet as their progress must be. continuous and 
steady, which it will not be if the temperature 
fluctuates much. Ventilate early in the morn- 
ing, not necessarily by opening the lights wide, 
as a small crack along the ridge will ensure a 
circulation till the sun gains more power. It is 
best to meet the rising temperature by gradu- 
ally increasing the ventilation, The young 
growth will now have been placed in position at 
the right distance apart to ensure plenty of 
room for the proper development of the foliage, 
as on this really hinges the value and size of the 
Grapes. <A simple way of treating sub-laterals 
is to rub out all below the bunches of Grapes, 
and stop all above to one leaf. 


Outdoor garden. —Sweet Peas which 
have been sown too thickly may be thinned. If 
lifted carefully and watered and mulched after- 
wards they will soon get established. This is 
much better than leaving all to stand and 
weaken each other. Early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums may be planted out now. Strong 
young plants rooted from cuttings make the 
best and most vigorous plants. Topdress plants 
on the rockery ; both Verns and alpine plants 
will benefit from this. Loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand are suitable; the leaf-mould should be 
sifted. Stir up the surface with the point of a 
trowel or a small fork before putting on the top- 
dressing. ‘There is a good deal of pleasure to be 
obtained from a collection of alpine plants and 
hardy Ferns when rightly disposed. It is a 
kind of multwm in parvo gardening that will 
suit the suburban gardener. Look over all 
choice trees, especially Conifers, and check or 
remove all tendency to produce more than one 
leader, which occurs in some trees to their dis- 
figurement. Antirrhinums raised in heat may 
be planted outside when hardened. They make 
splendid masses of colour. The self colours are 
the most useful. Seeds may be sown outside 
for late autumn blooming. Those who have 
collections of Roses will watch for insects, both 
maggots and flies, and destroy them. 


Fruit garden.—There will be a good deal 
of work among Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots now. This is the season when the 
foundation is laid for next year’s crop. The 
proper management of the young wood is most 
important, especially as regards thinning and 
keeping down insects. I have o'ten said that 
Tobacco-powder is the true remedy for insects 
on wall-trees. There is nothing else so good and 
so cheap, only be in time. Procrastination 
is always a failurein the garden, In disbudding 
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Peaches, the young shoots intended for carrying 
on the work next year should be left as low 
down the present bearing branch as possible, 
As a rule, Peach-trees break so freely there is 
no difficulty in keeping the trees well furnished 
with young wood. 
Hamiltonian system of training as epprlied to 
Peach-trees means leaving all the bearing shoots 
on the upper side of the main branches. It has 
some advantages, though not much practised 
now. There is less confusion when one works 
on any given lines. If there are any blistered 


leaves on the Peaches or Nectarines, pick off the | 
There | 


worst and dress with Tobacco-powder. 








What is known as the | 








is sulphur mixed with Tobacco-dust, and it -| 


is useful for dressing plants affected with rust or 


mildew. Look over newly-grafted trees, and | 


fill up cracks in the clay if any are present. 


Vegetable garden.—One of the most | 


important cultural details now is hoeing. The 
second is mulching, especially if short-handed 
and the hoe cannot be used often enough. A 
covering of manure between the rows of Let- 
tuces, Cauliflowers, or any other crop on the 
point of turning in, such as Peas and Beans, is 
a very great help, and saves labour in watering 
if the weather is dry. There is yet time to sow 
Tom Thumb Savoys to be used in the same way 
as Coleworts to fill vacant spots for winter use. 
All root crops should be thinned as soon as 
large enough. Usually, in dealing with Carrots 
and Parsnips, a small hoe is run through the 
drills, dividing the young plants into patches 
about 6 inches apart. A little later on these 
patches are singled and the strongest plants 
left. The cultivator by careful selection of the 
plants when thinning can add to the weight and 
consequent value of the crop. Plant French 
Beans, Runners, and Marrow Pea. This isthe 
time to plant Marrow Peas and Runners ex- 
tensively for the August supply. Plant early 
Celery into trenches. Earth up early Potatoes, 
If the winter Spinach is cut off with a knife 
near the ground the plants will shoot again and 
pay for thetime and trouble. Usually this runs 
to seed in June, but cutting down delays the 
seeding. K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 20th —Earthed up early Potatoes, 
Mulched and watered Cauliflowers and Lettuces. 
The latter are tied up to blanch as they become 
large enough. Most of the bedding stuff is out- 
side now with means of sheltering handy. On 
mild nights the covers are left off to thoroughly 
harden the foliage. Spring flowers are late this 
season, and some beds will not be planted ti!l 
June, and the plants for those beds have been 
shifted into larger pots. 


May 21st.—Planted more Peas and Runner 
Beans. Autocrat and Walker’s Perpetual are 
being planted now, and the white-seeded Runner 
Bean is a favourite with us for late use. The 
early Cabbages on south border are pulled up as 
soon as the hearts are cut, and the ground 
prepared for New Zealand Spinach. Removed 
covers from wall-trees. Trees are very clean, 
thanks to Tobacco-powder, 


May 22nd.—Shifted on Caladiums and other 
stove tine-foliaged plants, including young Cocos 
Palms. Roses are flowering very freely in cool- 
house, chiefly Teas and Noisettes. By using 
the vaporiser twice the fly has been kept down 
and the plants are free from insects, Liquid- 
manure has been given three times, and the 
plants have been freely washed with the syringe. 
Planted Tomatoes on south wall, also planted 
rows across the border. 

May 23rd.—Looked over 


groups of hardy 


annuals to give a further thinning where the - 


plants appeared crowded. The groups vary in 
size according to spaces to be filled. Many are 
3 feet or more over, and then the flowers are 
very effective, much more so than small patches 
in a meaningless mixture. We are filling up 
all frames with Cucumbers and Melons as fast 
as they become vacant. Finished planting early 
Chrysanthemums. 


May 24th.—Planted out Cactus and other 
Dahlias. Stopped sublaterals on all Vines 
before they extend. Busy thinning Grapes in 
succession houses. The ventilation is well 
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looked after now. Thinned Apricots on walls 
ped Cook Bis tev pean eters crowded. OORRESPONDENOR. 


Rearranged conservatory and placed groups of 
Spireas, Trumpet Lilies, Hydrangeas, Zcnal 
and other Pelargoniums in conspicuous positions, 
backed up with fine-foliaged plants. 


May 25th —Sowed Lettuces, Radishes, and 
Rampion. Planted early Celery in trenches, 
shaded with branches for atime. Planted out 
Marrow and Ridge Cucumbers. LEarthed up 
Potatoes. Planted Canadian Wonder French 
Beans. Sowed Horn Carrots for young rcots in 
succession. Thinned Parsley, Carrots, Parsnips. 
Watered Peach and Apricot-trees on south wall; 
the position is dry. All spare time is given up 
to hoeing. Put in cuttings of Poinsettias in hot- 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaRpENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EpitoR of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pupuisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Value of bone-meal (FE. J. Fleming ).—Bor e-meal 
8 a valuable fertiliser for plants grown in pots, and ‘s used 
by mixing it thoroughly with the potting soil. For gross- 
feeding subjects a quart may be put with a bushel of soil, 
but for the majority of plants a pint will suffice. 


Increasing Grevillea robusta (Z. J. Fleming). 





BEES. 


Commencing Bee-keeping.— Having removed to 
the country, I should like to keep Bees. Would the Editor 
kindly say how to commence either straw skep or frame? 
Where are Bees to be obtained, and what is the best manual 
on the subject ?—Aris. 

[You had better, if possible, obtain an early 
swarm from some Bee-keeper in your neighbour- 
hood, so as to receive it on the evening of the 
day on which it left the parent hive, for if left 
in the hiving-skep only for a day or two combs 
are started by the Bees, rendering removal 
unsafe. It would not be wise to buy a stock 
near home, as many of the Bees would return to 
their old locality and be lost. On the other 
hand, swarms always remain where they are 
placed. You would find Bees afford you much 
more interest if kept in a frame-hive than they 
would if housed in a straw skep, although a 
strong stock in a well-made straw hive will, 
under good management, afford good returns. 
We should, however, recommend you to hive all 
swarms you may have from your first stock in 
frame-hives, for although Bees will work in 
almost any kind of receptacle they may be 
placed in at swarming time, they always succeed 
better in such hives as can be adjusted to their 
requirements from time to time. In the bar- 
frame or movable comb-hive complete control is 
obtained over the Bees ; sections can be placed 
over the tops of the combs for the reception of 
surplus white comb-honey ; Bees and combs can 
be interchanged from one hive to another ; 
swarming can in great measure be controlled, 
while the honey can be extracted from the 
combs during the honey harvest, and the combs 
returned to the hive to be refilled by the 
Bees. A frame-hive to be occupied by a 
swarm should have strips of comb-foundation 
fixed on the underside of the top bars as guides 
for the Bees to work out the combs within each 
frame. If no guide is given they will sometimes 
build across the frames. When the swarm 
from the hiving skep is introduced to the frame- 
hive the latter should have a cloth or newspaper 
spread in front of it, one end being brought over 
the edge of the alighting board, the front of the 
hive being raised about 2 inches. The hiving 
skep should then be taken by both hands, and 
by a sharp and sudden movement the Bees 
should be made to lose foothold and fall in a 
mass upon the sheet in front of the hive. In a 
few minutes they will be found to have all 
entered the frame-hive and clustered upon the 
comb-foundation ready to commence work. 
They can also be hived by shaking them out of 
the skep on to the tops of the frames. All 
swarms should be fed for a day or two after 
hiving to give them a fair start in their new 
home and enable them to quickly work out the 
combs for the reception of honey and the eggs 
of the queen. The honey harvest is of short 
duration, and the more Bees are helped by arti- 
ficial food the greater will be the prosperity of 
the colony. You will find the “ British Bee- 
keepers’ Guide Book ” of great use to you in the 
management of the apiary. It is published by 
Houlston, Paternoster-square.—S. S. G. ] 


what warmer than an ordinary greenhouse 
Climber for cool greenhouse (EL. J. Fleming). 


will apply to several others of the best greenhouse 
climbers 
tinged 


young, with bronzy-red. 


three months of the year. 


toughness of their skins. 
most destructive to the roots of most plants. 


them every morning.—G. S. S. 


totally destroyed. 


suggested, but none have proved satisfactory. 


all decaying matter is removed. 


can do is to carefully wash the leaves with some insecti- 


reappear and spread over all the plants. There are several 


is, in our opinion, frequently the main cause. 
too many buds on the plants also weakens the plant ‘It 
is unable to perfect all that are set, the consequence being 
that a great many drop. 


Cyclamens failing (EH. J. Fleming ).—There is no 


the treatment in some way must be at fault. 
should still be kept in a greenhouse or frame, and watered 
carefully. Later on a lessened supply of water will be 
needed, and during June and July they will only require 
enough water to prevent their being parched up. Then, 
kept somewhat moister, they will soon start into growth, 
when they may be shaken clear of the old soil and repotted 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. After this, 
place in a frame and shade from the brightest sunshine, 
but be sure and give plenty of air, as the lights are 
principally needed to ward off heavy rains. Then, about 
the end of August, take them into the greenhouse and 
stand near the glass, where there is a free circulation of 
air. If overcrowded or kept too close, Cyclamen blooms 
are apt to damp off just as they are pushed clear of the 
tuber, and, this being easily overlooked, it may have been 
the cause of your failure. 


Genistas failing (Kate).—There must be some- 
thing decidedly wrong in the treatment given to your 
Genistas, as they drop their leaves and flower-buds 
directly they come into your possession. The cause of 
this is impossible to say with certainty, but very probably 
they are allowed to get too dry, for the neat little bushes, 
which are grown in quantity by some nurserymen are, as 
a rule, only in pots 5 inches in diameter ; hence, they are 
crammed full of roots, and quickly suffer from want of 
water. The Genista, too, is essentially a greenhouse 
plant, and needs a fair circulation of air, as if kept too 
close and moist overhead the foliage will soon be destroyed 
by mildew. Again, a very draughty spot is detrimental to 
the health of the plant. To propagate it successfully by 
means of cuttings needs a considerable amount of care 
and attention. The best way to set about it is this: After 
flowering, cut off the old blossoms and place your plant or 
plants in the warmest part of the greenhouse in order to 
induce it to grow. Then, when the young shoots are from 

+ inchs to 2 inches long, they should be cut off cleanly 
with a sharp knife, removing also the bottom leaves in the 
same careful manner. Then dibble into well drained pots 
filled with very sandy soil pressed down firmly, and cover 
with a bell-glass till rooted. A shaded position in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse is a very suitable spot for 
the cuttings. 


Timing plants for exhibition (4A Young 
Beginner).—A difficult question, as so much depends 





T=~ As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘‘GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each werk a copy of the latest edition of either 
“STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” or “ Tie 
Encuish Flower GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week’s issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 


—Grevillea robusta is a very difficult subject to strike 
from cuttings, though it can be done ; but without appli- 
ances you are scarcely likely to succeed. The greatest 
chance of success will be to dibble them into a well- 
drained pot of sandy peat made very firm, cover with a 
bell glass, and place in a well-shaded structure kept some- 


—As Passifloras are too quick growing, the same objection 


A pretty climber of medium vigour is Hib- 
bertia dentata, whose oblong-shaped leaves are, when 
The bright yellow 
flowers, something like those of a Hypericum, are each a 
couple of inches across, and are borne during the first 


Daddy long-legs (Estre) —The grubs you sent are 
those of the common daddy long-legs (Tipula oleracea), 
and are often known as leather jackets on account of the 
They are strict vegetarians, and 
Insecticides 
have little or no effect on them, but they may be trapped 
by laying pieces of turf, bricks, slates, etc., about, under 
which they will hide. They may also be caught by bury- 
ing slices of Turnip, Mangold, or Carrots, and examining 


Lilium candidum failing (FE. J. Fleming) — 
Your Lilium candidum is attacked by a disease which 
has of late years worked great harm with this beautiful 
Lily—so much so, indeed, that in many gardens it has been 
The disease is generally considered to 
be caused by a fungus, and numerous remedies have been 
Perhaps 
your greatest chance of success will be to lift the bulbs 
immediately after flowering, and replant them in another 
part of the garden, taking care previous to doing this that 


Camellias unhealthy (White Camellia).—If you 
will examine your plant closely you will, we think, find 
that on the back of the leaves scale and mealy-bug, two 
enemies of the Camellia, are present. The only thing you 


cide, and keep a watchful eye that the pests do not 
causes for the dropping of the buds, such as over-dryness 


at the roots, a sour soil, and unripened wood, which Jast 
Allowing 


apparent reason for your Oyclamens not flowering, but 
The plants 
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upon the condition the plants are in, added to which 


some are very erratic in their period of blooming, however 


they may have been grown. If now dormant, Cleroden- 


dron Balfouri should flower at about the right time if 
started in the coolest part of the stove, but should jt 


come on too fast it can be removed to the greenhouse, 
Clerodendron fallax is also a stove plant, and decidedly 
irregular in its period of flowering. The Bovgainvillea, 
too, may be started in the stove, asit can be kept back by 
cooler treatment later on if needed, and much the same 
will apply to Hoya carnosa. Both Plumbago capensis and 
P. capensis alba need much the same treatment as a 
Fuchsia, and they are greatly benefited by being kept 
well syringed just now. Passiflora alba we do not know, 
but conclude you mean Passiflora Constance Elliot, which 
is a white form of the well known P. ce@rulea. It is 
essentially a greenhouse plant. Though the above wil 
give you a certain idea of the mode of procedure, a god 
deal rests with yourself, as much will be done by assisting 
with a little additional heat, or by retarding for a few 
days to have your plants at their very best just at the 
stipulated time. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Propagating the Maple (J. N. S.).—A con- 
siderable amount of knowledge, care, and the necessary 
appliances are required for the successful propagation of 
the Japanese Maple, the increase of which is, as a rule, 
left to nurserymen, who make a speciality of such subjects, 
It is by them grafted on to Acer palmatum, which is 
raised for the purpose either by layers or seeds. We do 
not think you would have any success in attempting it. 


FRUIT, 


Warts on Vine-leaves (Jack).—These are only 
small green excrescences that form on the back of the 
leaves, a sort of granulation of sap through the skin of the 
leaf. They are injurious to the Vine, no doubt, as affect- 
ing respiration, and it may be caused by a too close atmos- 
phere saturated with moisture. Allow a little more air. 
We can see no signs of mildew on the large leaf you send. 





SHORT REPLIBEE. 

T. S.—See reply to ‘‘ Yorkshire” ve sulphate of soda in 
our issue of May 11, p. 153.—J. J. Harrington —The 
usual pronunciation is Tomato, lay ing the accent on the a. 
——Crimson Rambler.—Two parts of water to one of 
house slops. One application a week will be quite sufficient. 
Yes, Clematises will also be benefited. Weak and often is 
the rule to go by in giving liquid-manure of any kind, — 
J. H. Lye.—The best thing you can do is to dust the 
ground early in the morning with freshly slacked lime. 
See our reply to ‘ Apis,” on commencing Bee-keeping, 
p. 165.— Arthur Bow rs.—Quite impossible to say with- 
out seeing the plants. Ask some market gardener in the 
neighbourhood to look. at them for you.— An Old Sub- 
scriber.—Mix some size with the whiting, adding some 
Venetian green to tone down the white, boil it, and let the 
mixture cool, and apply it like ordinary paint. The 
addition of the size causes the whiting to adhere to the 
glass.—J. H.—See article in this week’s issue on ‘‘ Slugs 
in the Garden,” p. 163.——Literature.—No one book 
deals with the matters you refer to. You.had better get 
Baines’ ‘‘Stove and Greenhouse Plants” from this office, 
price, with illustrations, 12s. 6d., post free; without 
illustrations, 5s..—C. F. W.—We have looked through all 
the lists we have and cannot find a Rose with the name 
you give.—F’, Goodchild.—You bad better plant out 
the crowns you now have in pots. They will be of 
little value for another year. Your Pear-tree is evidently 
dead. We can find no trace of any insects on it.——H. F’. 
—See reply to a “‘Subscriber,” under the heading 
** Pests,” on p. 163. Subscriber.—The only thing you 
can do is to root it up.—New Beginner.—See note by 
*‘Derby,” in our last week’s issue, p. 137. 4A. G. 
Nesbitt.—No need to cut off the flowers, as you imagine. 
They do no harm.——W. R. Paton.—From your descrip- 
tion we should think the insect you refer to is the Leopard 
Wood-moth (Zeuzera esculi), a description of which was 
given in our pages, April 27 (p. 123). If it is not, kindly 
send one of the insects, and we will do our best to help 
you.— A. W. Thompson,—See reply to your query in 
present issue, p. 161. 











Names of plants.—0Op7l.—Polemonium cwruleum 
variegatum.— Miss Wells.—1, Daphne Laureola; 2, 
Kerria japonica fi-pl.; 3, Doronicum austriacum.— 
F. J. Benham —Hedychium Gardnerianum.— Ff, H.— 
Creeping Cinquefoil (Potentilla reptans). H. J. Binet. 
—Bignonia speciosa.——Mrs. Randles.—Tulipa sylvestris. 
——R. R. L.—1, Grape Hyacinth (Muscari botryoides) ; 
2, Muscari also ; impossible to say which, specimen too 
poor.—N. Lindsay.—Scilla hispanica (syn. S. campanu- 
lata); Daffodil too faded to identify.—— Louie Clayden:— 
1, Euonymus japonicus aureus ; 2, Berberis Darwini ; 3, 
Acer Negundo variegatum; 4, Prunus sinensis fl.-pl. 
E. Young.—1, Dicentra eximia; 2, The Bladder Nut 
(Staphylea colchica) ; 3, Ribes aureum ; 4, Kerria japonica 
fl-pl.; 5, Forsythia suspensa. Thanks for sending such 
good specimens ; it is a pleasure to name such. N. E. 
— Tecoma Smithi.— HWM. A. G.—1, Adiantum concinnum 
Jatum ; 2, Adiantum concinnum ; 3, Adiantum Farleyense ; 
4, Pteris cretica albo-lineata.—H. M.—We think it isthe 
dwarf Almond (Prunus Amygdalus nana). See article on 
Almonds in this issue, p. 162.— Beginner.—1, Please 
send better specimen; 2, Dendrobium fimbriatum ; 3, 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 4, Send in flower.— 
E. Gillespie. —1, Camellia, impossible to name; 2, 
Coronilla Emerus.——JL. M. H.—Your Rose is Safrano. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of the Whitsuntide Holi- 
days we shall be obliged to go to press early 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED dated June 11,1901. Orders should 
be sent as early as possible in the week 
preceding to insure insertion. No adver- 
tisement intended for that issue can be 
received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, the 28rd MAY. 
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BOULTON & PAUL, Ln. 


HORTICULTURAL RIOR WICH 


BUILDERS, 


—SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. 















No. 49a. 





lu ft. by 8 ft. Price £11 0 O. 





GARDEN FRAMES in GREAT VARIETY. 
WRITE FOR OATALOGUE, POST FREE. 





No. 75._MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. 





12ft. by 6ft... 
16ft. by 6ft... .. 5 0 O 


4ft. by 6ft... 
8ft. by 6ft... 


.. £117 9 
218 0 








CARRIACE PAI 


ELE A TELDIANS 
WINDOW CLEANING GUARD. 


EC | 


on Orders of 40s. value to most goods 
stations in England and Wales. 





[ ST eae L TO 
i —* FOLD 
UP, 

| 21/- 








== 





ater 
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J.H. HEATHMAN & CO.,, 


Rectory Road, Parson’s Green, 
«, London. 


























CENTRAL DEPOT: 
NON-POISONOUS. 
a INSECTICIDE is & 
=a for Garden & Greenhouse. & 
--ABOLISHES| 
American Blight, 
Caterpillars, 
and you will agree with other Users, & 
TRY IT who have said: : 
find aliving fly.” “Answers admirably,” “Wish I had p 
used it sooner.” “Send me some more.” “Oheapand & 
ONE PINT MAKES 100 PINTS. 
Pint 1/6; Quart 2/6; Half-Gall. 4/-; Gall. 7/6 
or post free on receipt of remittance from the 
SoLE MANUFAOCTURERS—E.. A.WHITE, Ltd, 


37, Endell St., W.C.. London. 
” 

{ admitted by Users to be 

Be THE BEST PLANT WASH 
Green and Black Fly ; 

and all kinds of Af i A S > 
*©Tt acts like acharm,” “I was surprised.” “Cannot 
safe.” “A little goesalong way.” &c., &c. 

OF ALL SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 

Hop & Fruit Growers, PADDOCK WOOD, KENT. & 






POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 


\ Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article, 
ls. 1d. each; Ivory Handle Budding Knives, no 
, better made, Is. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade fig 
Fa) Waistcoat Pocket Knife, 1s. 1d. each; Corn Knives, 
fea is.; Workmen’s Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen 
ig Blade, 1s.1d. Ihe blades of all the above are made 

ji hog the very best English crucible cast steel. Post | 
ree. 


J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 








TANN ED GARDEN NETTING.—Cheapest 
and best in the market, 125 yards, 3s. 6d.—K NIGHT, 
Royal Arcade, Lowestoft. 









For Summer Months. 


JOHN PIGGOTT?’S |nonwooo roan, HERNE HILL, LONDON, 8.E 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


Extra Cisterns, 


12/6, 16/6, 19/6, 
27/= respectively. 










3/9. 
15/6. 


ss BID. oy oe 


120 
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GARDEN HOSE REELS. 


To carry 60 feet 3-in. hose 























BARROWS. 


With strong wrought iron frame and galvanized cistern. 
20 gallons 83/6 | 3) gallons 41/- 


GARDEN HOSE, in all sizes and qualities. 
60 feet $ by 1 Ply with fittings completa 12/6 
60 ,, % by 1 Ply ” ” 14/9 


SERGE JACKETS, VESTS, & TROUSERS. 





Please send for Illustrated Price List, Post Free. 
All goods of 10s. value car. pd. to any part of United Kingdom. 


117 & 118, CHEAPSIDE AND. MILK STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


WEEDS ! 


WEEDS !! WEEDS!!! 


One application of Harrison’s ‘ Reliable” 
WEED KILLER will keep your Garden 
Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., free from 
a Weeds for at least 12 months. The best 

| Killer for Daisy, Plantain, and Dande- 
1 lion in Lawns. Brightens the Gravel. 


Immense saving in Labour. 


1 Gallon, 2/8, drum, 9d., carriage 9d, ; 
2 Gallons, 5/4, drum, 1/3, carriage 1/-; 
5 Gallons, 12/-, drum, 3/-, carriage paid ; 
10 Gallons, 21/6, drum, 5/-, carriage paid ; 
= 40 Gallons, 75/-, cask, 5/-, carriage paid. 
7 Irish Orders are not subiect to these 
carriage terms, but are paid toany English Port. Full 
price allowed for all drums and casks, if returned in 
good condition, carriage paid within two months. 
N.B.—In the prices of the above please note that this 
Weed Killer mixes 1 to 50 of water, being double the ordinary 
strength. One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water will 
cover an area of from 150 to 200 square yards effectively 


There is no smell to this Weed Killer. 


GEO. W. HARRISON, Horticultural Chemist, 
“G”" Dept., 22, Cross Street, READING. 


Testimonials on application. 


TO BUILDERS, CARDENERS, ROADMAKERS 


and others. 


SEA SAND, 
BEACH GRAVEL, 
BEACH SHINGLE, 
BEACH GRIT, 


From the East Coast. 


These materials can now be delivered at any Goods Station 
on the Great Eastern Railway, in Truck Loads each contain- 









to the mileage conveyed. The Maximum Cost, including 
Carriage, is a3 under :— 


Per ton.—s. d. 

No. 1.—SEA SAND .. ia ee eatery e - 6 0 
» 2—-BEACH GRAVEL .. oe ee 6 0 
, 3—-BEACH SHINGLE .. ee BS RET GS 
, 4—-BEACH SHINGLE (Small) . - VeeudarO 
. }.—BEACH GRIT (Coarse for Asphalte) .. 7 3 
» 6—BEACH GRIT (Fine for Asphalte) at 94 
» 7.—BEACH SHINGLE hone for ie 79 

pa Extra fine for 
» 3—-BEACH SHINGLE err eters aes 8 6 


Full particulars can be obtained from, and orders should 
be addressed to, THE Goops MANAGER, Great EasterE 
Railway, Liverpool Street Station. London, E.0.; or THE 
DistRIcT GooDS MANAGERS at Hamilton House, Bishops- 
gate Street Without, London, E.C., Norwich, Ipswich, and 
Cambridge. J. F. 8. GOODAY, GENERAL MANAGER. 


THE RIGHT THING IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


Is “RED HAND” FELT on the ROOF of your Fowl- 
house, Tool or Bicycle Shed, Pigeon-house, &c. You'll know 
all about it if you read our Illustrated Book (free) on the 
cheapest and best way of building and roofing with the famous 
“RED HAND” Felts. Ask your ironmonger for it, or 
write to— 


D. ANDERSON & SON, Ltd., 
LacAN Works, BELFAST. 


(GARDEN NETTING, small mesh keep 


out the smallest birds, oiled and dressed; will 
not rot if left out in all weathers. 105 yds, by 1 yd. wide, 3s.; 
by 2 yds. wide, 6s. ; 105 by 3 yds. wide, 9s., and so on to any 
width, carriage paid on all orders over 58s. As supplied to the 
Royal Gardens. Commoner netting, 50 square yards for Is. 
I do not require Payment until you have 
received and approved of the Netting.—_From 
H. J. GASSON, Garden Netting Works, Rye. 
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Rustic and Horticultural Works, 
ob 
= mt 
AQ 
= Ze 
= ee 
(7) 4 
=> g ° 
a “¢ | 
aw 
SPAN-ROOF. LEAN-TO | 
7 ft. by 5 ft. J... 0d. 1 "O15 7 fouby ome: ors 2 ! 
9 ft. by 6 ft. 2 4°80} Sitteby Sits, 3: ee 
10 ft. by 7 ft. , 510 0| 9 ft. by 6 ft. 50 317 
12 ft. by 8 ft. 612 0] 12 ft. by 8 it. ek 6d 





The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, an 
are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at sam) 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, a! 
necessary Ironwork, 16-0z. Glass, packed and put on rail i 


London free. 
CARDEN BARROWS 


lin, Elm, 9 in, sides, 19s. 
10 in., 198. 6d. ; 11 in., 20s. 
12 in., 21s. 

Best in the market. 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 9s, extr 


Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extr: 


NAVVY BARROWS. 
10s. 6d. ea. £6 per do: 


NOTE.-—Our Shov 
er yard and stock is abs 
lutely the largest i 
London, and good 
mt) may be seen here read 
== for delivery. 
ESTIMATES FREE, 


ATALOCUE, 3 STAMPS, 






















CLIVE’S SEED AND FRUIT PROTECTOR 
ECONOMIC—SIMPLE—EFFEOTIVE, 

A certain protection against Birds and Vermin. Remar! 

able results testified by users. One, post free, 33.; three fc 

7s. 6d. — INGALL, PARSONS, CLIVE, & CO., Lrp 

William-street North, Birmingham. | 


USES Mens nee 
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COMPLETE. |Z » + WORKS, 
nO Mila Bl at = Woop GREERX. 
WrITe FOR List: 


./NO RUBBISH. ESTIMATES FREE. 





“Bingle barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, co: 
( ; ‘ verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauzg 
ing 7 tons or upwards, at a cost including Carriage pro rata | OF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved proce‘ 


for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for a 
long distance shooting, 15s, each. Double-barrelled breec! 
loaders, from 398.. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Gun 
12s. 6d. Alarni Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.- 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Rath-street, Birmingham. 





“NO BETTER FOOD.” 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &o, 


FRY’ 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


COCOA. 


“TI have never tasted Cocoa 
that I like so well.” 
Sir Onas. A. CAMERON, M.D., 
Ex President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, - 


300 GOLD MEDALS, &c. 








“ATLAS” 





4 30-0 E 











LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 
Guaranteed 4 years. g 
tion, machine sent 39 
on receipt of 58. 
TRIAL. Balance can be pai 
5s. Monthly. write fc 
The ATLAS Machin: 

Co., 184¢, High - street 


To ensure satisfac- 

P.O. for ONE Monts’ 
Designs & Samples of work 
Camden Town, London, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DOUBLE CHERRIES AND DOUBLE 
PEACHES. 
Wii you kindly give me all the information you possibly 


can as to the double Cherry and double Peach, and their 
full names?—W. H. E. 


[The botanical name of the Cherry family is 
Cerasus, but there are several distinct species, 
and more than one of them has double-flowered 
varieties. If you will turn to pages 295 and 296 
of ‘‘ Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening,” you 
will find an account of the Cherries, though 
some of the beautiful Japanese forms, included 
under the head of Cerasus pseudo-cerasus, have 
been introduced since then. The best of the 
double ~flowered Cherries is Cerasus Avium 
flore-pleno, a variety of the Wild Cherry or 
xean, which forms a tree 30 feet high or so, and 
about the latter part of April, when wreathed 
with its pure white double blossoms, it is a 
magnificent sight. Of course, it flowers freely 
when much smaller than this. Some forms of 
the cultivated Cherry (Cerasus Caproniana or 
vulgaris) have double flowers, in one of which— 
persiciflora—they are slightly tinged with rose. 
The Japanese Cerasus pseudo-cerasus, one of the 
most popular flowering trees in Japan, has, on 
account of its double varieties, gained many 
admirers of late years in this country. The 
flowers are large, double, and of various shades 
of pink. Among the recognised forms of this are 
Sieboldi, Watereri, and James H. Veitch, this 
last, whichis the most recent, having been largely 
exhibited within the last twoorthree years. These 
forms of Cerasus pseudo-cerasus bloom in a 
smaller state than most Cherries. A second 
species from Japan is Cerasus serrulata, whose 
branches spread out in a curious horizontal 
manner, while the pink-tinged blossoms are 
usually a fortnight or so later in expanding than 
those of C. pseudo-cerasus. From this you will 
see that the double-flowered Cherries form a 
large and extensive class. 

The double-flowered Peaches are all varieties 
of the common Peach (Persica vulgaris), and 
either for out-of-doors or for pots they are very 
beautiful. There are many varieties of these 
double-flowered Peaches. One—alba plena—is 
a pure white, while that known as magnifica is 
the richest-tinted of all. Between these two 
are various intermediate tints, all of which are 
very beautiful, Flowering as they do generally 
during the month of April, these Peaches are 
particularly valuable. The Almonds (Amygda- 
lus communis) constitute another beautiful 
class, the members of which are often con- 
founded with the Peaches. They are, however, 
earlier flowering; indeed, the Almond, as a 
rule, commences to bloom by the latter half of 
March, and in this way forms, as it were, an 
advance guard to the Peaches. See article on 
Almonds in our last week’s issue, p. 162. The 
dates above given can only be taken as approxi- 
mate, as a great deal depends upon the weather, 
This year, for instance, the season is very late, 
and, as then happens, the interval between the 
earliest and the latest of the above-mentioned 
subjects is not nearly so great as it is during a 
normal spring. The names given to the above 














Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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are those in common use, but now, according to 
the latest botanical revision, they are all classed 
in the genus Prunus, which at one time included 
the Plums only. Thus by some botanists the 
Cherry is spoken of as Prunus Cerasus, the 
Peach Prunus Persica, and the Almond Prunus 
Amygdalus. Of the Plums proper, Prunus 
triloba is a beautiful bush, with rich rose- 
coloured blossoms ; Prunus japonica alba plena 
and rosea plena are two neat twiggy shrubs 
with white and pink flowers respectively. The 
double - flowered variety of the Blackthorn 
(Prunus spinosa), though rather coarse, is a 
handsome shrub. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pyrus salicifolia. — Recently I was 
greatly surprised to see a fine specimen of the 
above-named Pyrus, or the Willow-leaved Pear, 
literally laden with its snowy-white blossoms, 
growing in a suburban garden. It is not by 
any means a new introduction, but, like a great 
many more hardy ornamental trees and shrubs, 
it has been greatly neglected by planters. The 
tree I saw was a standard about 18 feet high, 
with a well-grown head, and although it does 
not occupy the best of positions, it formed a 
conspicuous object and looked extremely hand- 
some. After the flowersare past, the tree, with 
its long, narrow green leaves, which are downy 
beneath, still remains ornamental, and is, there- 
fore, worth the consideration of intending 
planters.—A. W. [A fine plant, which was 
recently figured in these pages, is growing by 
the side of the lake in St. James’ Park.—Ep ] 

TheSnowdrop Tree (Halesiatetraptera). 
—One of the most beautiful of flowering trees at 
this season is Halesia tetraptera. Introduced 
as long ago as 1756, it is still by no means so 
extensively grown as its beauty warrants. It is 
perfectly hardy, and, given a rich, open soil and 
abundant moisture, makes every year a charm- 
ing display during this month. The popular 
name of Snowdrop Tree is a particularly appro- 
priate one, for the pure white pendent flowers, 
which thickly stud the old wood, have a close 
resemblance both in shape and pose to those of 
our native Snowdrop. They are borne in 
clusters of three or four on short stalks. The 
specific name refers to the four-winged fruits. 
The tree is deciduous, the leaves just pushing 
after the flowers have expanded. The species 
is a native of South Carolina, etc., and likes 
more especially the banks of streams and other 
moist situations. 


Berried Aucubas.—The Aucuba is not 
planted so freely as it deserves. In many 
instances it could be used in preference to | 
Laurels, Yew, and things of this kind, seeing 
it is low-growing and may be placed in almost 
any position or soil and yet thrive well. Added 
to this, it does not need the annual cutting in 
to keép it under control. Being evergreen, it 
has a nice bright look even in winter. Another 
advantage is that the grower may have green 
or variegated kinds, tall or low growers, berry- 
bearing or otherwise. Where the male and 
female plants are so placed that the pollen may 
be blown by the wind or carried by insects, then 
the grower is rewarded with bushes full of 
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berries. Some ten or twelve years ago I placed 
plants that were widely scattered over the place 
near together in the way above described, with 
grand results. This year, during March, April, 
and May, these female plants were loaded with 
their bright red berries. It is best to put the 
male plants in the shade and the female plants 
in sun, as this retards the males, which often 
come into bloom too early. I find all kinds 
berry freely in this way.—J. Croox. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


ROSES ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


I HAVE only one span-roofed house (heated) available for 
growing Roses, size 20 feet by 15 feet, and am very 
anxious to have a succession of Rose blooms all the year 
round, There is plenty of garden and frame accommoda- 
tion.—J. O. Woop. 


[It would not be at all difficult to obtain 
Roses all the year round from your one heated 
house aided by frames and garden ground, 
which you say there is plenty of. Briefly, we 
will describe a plan we have adopted with suc- 
cess. We are aware your county is not a good 
one for Rose growing, but we presume you are 
able, by providing suitable soil, to grow Roses 
outdoors, so that from June to September you 
would have blossom by planting the free-flower- 
ing Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, and Chinese 
groups, with, of course, a few of the best 
Hybrid Perpetuals. If you could arrange to 
plant a bed or two of the best autumnals, with a 
view to placing some frame-lights over them in 
September, blossoms could be cut from these 
plants to the end of November. A few upright 
posts, and rafters on which to lay the frames, 
could be easily fixed by a handy man, and 
strong canvas answers well for the ends and 
sides. Such temporary coverings are excellent 
also for accelerating the blossom outdoors in 
early summer, and, of course, the frame-lights 
are removed during the hot weather. To 
furnish blossom during November and Decem- 
ber a set of established plants in 8-inch pots 
should be obtained at once. Repot them in 
June, if really necessary, and grow outdoors 
during July and August, plunging them up to 
the rim in Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes in a sunny 
situation. Keep all flower-buds pinched off. 
Withhold water from the plants during Sep- 
tember, and this can best be done by laying the 
plants on their sides outdoors. Prune slightly 
end of September, and place the plants in a 
deep frame, covering them with the lights at 
night. When new growths are prominent 
introduce to your greenhouse, and give them a 
temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night, in- 
creasing to 55 degs. at night as growth advances. 
This batch of plants should consist of the thin 
Roses, such as Mme. Falcot, G. Nabonnand, 
Papa Gontier, Safrano. These develop so much 
better in the dull days. Another batch of 
plants will be needed for flowering in January, 
February, and March. These, also, should be in 
7-inch or 8-inch pots and be established. Un- 
less pot-bound, do not repot, but give them a 
top-dressing of good loam, with a little guano 
mixed with it. These may be purchased in 
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autumn and kept in the frames. Avoid giving 
them much water ; rather dry them off, but not 
altogether. Prune moderately in November, 
and place them in your house in December. 
You may reckon that it takes approximately 
12 weeks from pruning to blossoming, so that 
some of this second batch should be pruned 
earlier than others. The plants that flowered 
from October to December by resting them in 
January may be slightly pruned and started 
again, when they will bloom during April and 
May. We should also advise you to pot up 
some plants from the open ground early in 
October. Pat them into 8-inch pots in good 
compost, consisting of two parts fibrous loam, 


one part well-rotted manure, and a 48 potful of | 


guano to a barrowful of soil. Plunge outdoors 
until December, then remove to cold-pits, still 
plunging them. Prune in January, and keep 
them in the cold-pits, affording plenty of air 
and water on all suitable occasions. When 
growths are about an inch long give a good 
watering ; after this they must not suffer from 
want of it. If they remain in the cold-pits you 
can have Roses from them in May and June; 
but, if necessary, they may be placed in the 
house when buds are visible, but moderate arti- 
ficial heat is best for them. In this batch the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, such as Ulrich Brunner and 
Mrs. John Laing, should predominate, but the 
other lots should consist almost entirely of Teas 
and Hybrid Teas. The second batch of plants 
will also give a second crop of blossom 
during May and June and again in summer 
if plunged outdoors. ] 


TREATMENT OF GLOIRE DE DIJON. 
(REPLY To ‘‘ Rosacnows ”’) 


In reply to your queries, we should say 
that (1) a 7-inch pot was quite large 
enough for the plant, according to the 
growth made. There is nothing gained by 
purchasing Roses in pots larger than 
7-inch or 8-inch when it is intended to 
plant them out. 2, The plant is in a 
perfectly fit condition to be planted out, 
and the present is an excellent time to do 
so. 3, The best time to plant Tea and 
Noisette Roses not grown in pots is Octo- 
ber and early November or February to 
March, and when grown in pots March, 
April, and May are the best months— 
that is, of course, supposing the plants 
have been kept in cold-frames. Should 
they come from heated houses, then it is 
not safe to put them outdoors until June, 
and even then they should be hardened 
off in a cold-pit for a week or two prior 
to planting out. Gloire de Dijon is cer- 
tainly not a pure Tea Kose. It is generally 
supposed to be the result of a cross between 
a Tea and some other tribe. It is perfectly hardy, 
but one cannot advance that claim for the true 
Teas, although they are not so tender as is 
commonly believed. Gloire de Dijon seeds 
so freely and has produced so many seedlings 


and sports that they are now referred 
to as Dijon Teas. None, however, are 
so hardy as the type, owing probably 


to their being crossed with pure Teas. 4, When 
planting it is best to allow the point of union 
between stock and scion to be about an inch 
below the surface. Give the plant a good soak- 
ing in a bucket of water prior to turning it out 
of the pot, then remove the crocks, but be care- 
ful not to break off any of the small white roots. 
Do not water immediately after planting. If 
the surface is left loose undue evaporation of 
the soil is prevented. 5, Do not prune the 
plant now. There will probably be a few weak 
flower-buds produced from the long growths. 
When they have developed cut back about two 
of the four growths to within an inch or so of 
the main stem, which, you say, is now about 
5 inches in length. You should then obtain 
some fine new growths by the autumn, and 
these, if not pruned, will yield plenty of blos- 
som another year. You must take care the 
plant does not suffer from want of water when 
it has become established. Roses planted near 
hot walls should have a good soaking now and 
then, and the soil afterwards mulched with 
short manure. 


Hybrid Tea Rose Lady Battersea.— 
At the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show, 
held at the Drill Hall on May 7th last, Messrs. 
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Paul and Son, of Cheshunt, staged some 
plants in bloom of this exquisite Rose, which, 
when it becomes more generally known, will, I 
think, be very popular. The Rose in ques- 
tion has been exhibited on many occasions 
previously, and I have noticed that on each and 
every instance the blooms have always invari- 
ably been of fine form and colour and first-rate 
quality. The colour of the blooms is what may 
be termed a rosy-carmine, and they also have 
the additional charm of being sweetly scented. 
All Rose lovers should, therefore, make a note 
of Lady Battersea, and add it to their collec- 
tions without delay.—A, W. 


Rose Marechal Niel in unheated green- 
house.—Kindly tell me the reason of the enclosed Roses 
being such a failure? This is the second year of the 
plant, and there were between fifty and sixty buds, most 
of which have turned out like those sent.—Mona. 

[You do not give many particulars regarding 
the treatment your plant has been subjected to. 
The greenish-yellow buds enclosed point to a 
chilled condition of the plant. We suspect that 
there has beena wantof proper ventilation. When 
Tea Roses are grown in unheated greenhouses 
abundance of air should be afforded at the com- 
mencement, so that the growth becomes sturdy, 
then, if a spell of cold weather follows that of 
brilliant sunshine, the plants are prepared for 
the change ; but if the house is kept close and 
growth forced on, as seems the case with your 
plant, judging by the sizs of the buds, and cold 
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SUCCULENTS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


A LARGE bed or group of succulents may always 
be regarded as full of interest to a few, of grow- 
ing interest to many more, and of curiosity to 
a large number of those who merely cast a 
glance and pass in their haste to see the more 
vivid colours, Wherever a collection of succu- 
lents is grown the man in charge knows full 
well that at any moment he can fill up a bed of 
these that, if examined at all, will be more 
replete with interest than, perhaps, the majority 
of those for which places have been made, and 
plants specially grown and prepared in advance. 
In this way succulents may safely be regarded 
as a sort of reliable alternative that many would 
prize when they have it not within their grasp. 
Not only of interest are these plants; there is 
an amount of grotesqueness in some kinds that 
cannot fail to attract. This last, perhaps, is 
realised in its fullest extent when these plants 
are fully employed on dry and sunny mounds, 
where they not only appear to advantage, but 
assume that natural tone which is more and 
more foreign to the plants in soil more or less 
deep and rich. Their ruggedness of outline, 
too, receives a sort of emphasis when so 
arranged. What may be aczomplished in a 
single bed of these plants is well illustrated in 
the accompanying picture of a bed in one of the 
It will need but a 





A bed of succulents in Regent’s Park. 


weather supervene, then the growths become 
chilled and the buds are unable to develop. We 
have had plants of Maréchal Niel growing in 
unheated houses, and air has been given night 
and day, save on frosty nights, and the blos- 
soms, although rather late, were grand both in 
colour and size. ] 


Climbing Roses not starting.—In November 
I bought three Roses, apparently good plants. One was 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, another Longworth Rambler, which 
were planted on either side of a wooden arch by a path. 
The third, a Bouled’Or, is against an east wall. None are 
making any sign of growth, though they are not dead. 
They seem to have been well planted, and some bush 
Roses put in by the same gardener are doing well. The 
climbers have not been cut at all. How should they be 
treated ?—LonawortH RAMBLER. 

[The climbing Roses should certainly be 
showing signs of new growth by this time. 
This class of Rose is very frequently slow to 
make a start, but they are not inactive, as roots 
are doubtless being produced. As soon as 
these work into the new soil the growth buds 
swell and ultimately burst out into leaf. It 
may be that the plants need a little water at 
the root, although this should not be necessary, 
seeing they were planted in November; but 
frequently plants near fences and walls receive 
none of the rain when it comes if the wind is in 
the wrong quarter. You should have pruned 
the plants back to about half their length the 
first year, but do not do so now. Allow them 
to break where they will, as it is late. Try 
syringing the growths every morning before 8 
and also in the evening at sunset. Give one 
good watering, then prick up the soil with a 
fork and wait results. ] 





cursory glance at the picture to realise that 
quite a large variety of plants is employed, the 
more prominent of which may be noted for the 
benefit of those who would care to take up the 
culture of these plants. Almost in the central 
foreground appear plants of a species of Agave, 
while to the left is a low-growing plant which 
may fairly represent Sempervivum arboreum, 
always a prominent member in such groups, and 
of which a second plant appears still more to 
the left corner of the picture. Above this is a 
plant with a single inflorescence, which is prob- 
ably Echeveria metallica, the several others 
bearing flowering spikes being apparently of 
the same species. Coming to the extreme 
right of the picture, there appear small groups 
of Pachyphytum bracteosum, a thick, fleshy- 
leaved kind, the leaves fully half an inch thick, 
and rounded in a remarkable way. This 
rounded character is seen in a small plant 
between the two Echeverias on the right. In 
the immediate front of this, again, occurs what 
may be Kleinia repens, so far as the form and 
build are concerned, and, if the surmise is 
correct, the predominant colour is a greenish- 
blue. Of much the same outline is another 
kind, which in its nearly pure white tone is in 
decided contrast to this one. Such a group as 
this may be carpeted by some of the Mesembry- 
anthemums, that flower with great profusion 
on any hot banks in summer. ‘There are other 
Species and genera of great beauty among 
these plants, such as Echeveria Peacockiana, 
KE. agaveoides, E. pulverulenta, and Kleinia 
tomentosa, referred to above, Haworthias, 
Gasterias, various species of Aloe and Agave, 
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Crassulas, and others that when called upon all 
contribute their quota to the picturesqueness 
of the scene. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

I HAve two beds in my garden, one under a west wail, the 
other in an open part of the garden and in a more sunny 
place, This year the crowns seem to be coming up in a 
weak way both as to leaves and flowers. Some people 
advise taking up the plants and replantin; third 
year This has not been done. Is manure good for y 
of the Valley beds? for they have been well dressed with 
this and leaf-mould every autumn. 

[In almost any garden some spot may be 
reserved for Lily of the Valley, but it is best 
alone, or rather it is not suited for planting in 
a general way in the mixed border. Beneath 
the shade of trees or protected by a north or 
north-west wall Lily of the Valley gives little 
trouble. Room for development, however, it 
must have, otherwise it becomes crowded to 
such an extent that the crowns are unable to 
perfect themselves. In a semi-wild condition 
it goes on for years, spreading out over large 
areas with no attention, but, of course, numbers 
of the crowns never flower at all. To keep 
Lily of the Valley in a good vigorous condition 
periodical transplanting is necessary, but if 
well done at the start beds may be kept in 
good condition for years with attention at 
certain seasons. The best time for making a 
bed is early autumn and as soon as the leaves 
show signs of decay. Prepare the ground 
thoroughly by deep digging, and work in a 
rather plentiful supply of well-decayed manure. 
To heavy or close soils leaf-soil and road 
sweepings may also be added. If an old bed 
already exists, a fresh spot sheltered from hot 
sun may be selected. Dig the roots up, select 
the strongest crowns, and plant these 2 inches 
or 3 inches apart each way to allow room for 
future development. The roots may be trimmed 
to 6 inches long or thereabouts when planting. 
Bury the crowns just below the surface, and 
make them moderately firm. When all are 
planted mulch with well-rotted manure and 
leaf-soil' in equal parts, covering the bed to a 
depth of 2 inches or so. Such a bed thus 
planted and annually mulched should keep in 
good condition for five or six years at least, 
and yield large supplies of flowers. Hstab- 
lished beds are much benefited—indeed, greatly 
so—by frequent supplies. of liquid-manure. 
Especially is this needed in dry seasons. 
Moisture is one essential to the full and perfect 
development of the crowns. Any beds that are 
suffering from this cause may to some extent 
be resuscitated by repeated applications of 
weak liquid-manure. In top-dressing be careful 
not to employ fresh manure from the stables, as 
this may do more harm than good. The liquid 
from cow-sheds well diluted is also excellent. | 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 
I THINK more might be done with spring 
flowers in some gardens than at present. I had 
a border, about a yard wide and 30 yards long, 
running round the side of a pond, The soil was 
stiff clay, and I was told that nothing would 
grow there. I set to work to try and find 
something to grow there. I sowed the follow- 
ing in the open ground: Alyssum, Arabis, 
Erysimum, Iberis Pruiti (white), Myosotis, 
Honesty, Aubrietia violacea, Polyanthuses 
(white and yellow), and when they were large 
enough to handle I pricked them out in nursery 
beds till I was ready to plant them out in 
November. The great thing in dealing with 
clay is the way in which it is prepared for 
planting. First; ake out a trench 2 feet wide 
and 1 foot deep and wheel it to the end where 
you are going to finish. That having been done, 
break up the bottom spit another foot deep, 
then put in a layer of dung, and then take out 
another trench the same width as before and 
lay over on to the dung. After this is done, 
before shovelling out the bottom of the trench 
take care to mix some coal-ashes with the soil, 
as this is a most important point in keeping the 
clay from getting together again, and also 
affords drainage in wet weather. Having 
treated the border in this way, choose a time 
when it is about moist enough to be able to 
rake it -down a little fine. First of all give it 
another coat of coal-ashes and rake it all over 
together, then choose a fine day for planting. 
In planting take care to plant in big patches, 
say a yard or so square, and the effect will be 
very pretty. A. A, 





GARDEN TULIPS. 


TuxERE are but few flowers now in season that 
can surpass the best of the self Tulips for bril- 
liant colour effect in the garden. The main 
point is to obtain and plant all the best kinds in 
quantity, for, exquisite as a single bloom or two 
of any splashed, striped, or flaked Tulip may be, 
it is only the clear self-coloured species or varie- 
ties that yield the best and brightest effects in 
the landscape or in the garden. We can never 
have too many of the best self Tulips in our 
gardens. These noble flowers succeed the 
Daffodils, and give us form and colour at one of 
the freshest and most enjoyable periods of the 
year. After the big crimson T. Gesneriana 
there are others scarcely less brilliant and per- 














at their best, mass each kind separately with a 
fresh dark background of shrubs, or set them in 
a cool and grassy carpet, never on bare soil. 


B, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Tufted Panstes from Ohirnside.—Dr. Stuart 
sends us from his garden at Chirnside some beautiful 
Tufted Pansy blooms of the richest yellow we have seen. 
They are also very large, and in the mass must be very 
effective. Tosee the Tufted Pansy at its best it must be 
grown in a good soil and a cool climate. 

Late single Tulips.—Those who require 
much cut bloom would do well to grow late 
Tulips, as they furnish a good length of stem 
that comes in well for vases. To get a succes- 
sion I plant in three positions, the last on a 
north border, these providing the late May 



























































haps of more graceful form, such as T. elegans, 
T. fulgens, and T. macrospeila. Then we have 
the self yellows, such as Bouton d’Or, with its 
coal-black anthers, Golden Eagle with its 
shapely egg-shaped blooms, Ophir d’Or, and 
many others, all worthy of being grouped by 
the hundred, and not dotted about the borders 
or beds as in the usual way. ‘There are also 
ivory or white-flowered kinds, such as T. vitel- 
lina, T. White Hawk, T. White Swan, T. 
CEnone, to say nothing of the purple, amber, 


brown, and ruby breeder forms of the old | 


florists’ Tulips that are exquisite if grouped 
alone and in quantity either on the fringes of 
shrubbery borders, on sloping banks, or even in 
the long Grass of meadow or lawn. All the 
Tulips are so beautiful that they are weleome 
anywhere and almost anyhow, but to see them 
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A border of late Tulips in a Scotch garden. 


supply. The late single forms, of which the 
bizarres, byblcemens, Golden Eagle, Gesneriana, 
and retroflexa are among the best, comprise 
beautiful shades of colour, varying more than in 
the smaller Dutch kinds. The flowers last a 
considerable time. Golden Eagle is a large and 
showy flower, yellow, edged with crimson, 
whilst retroflexa is clear yellow. Picotee or 
Maiden’s Blush is a clear white, edged with 
bright cerise, and Gesneriana, brilliant scarlet. 
I have for years grown the last-mentioned 
Tulips in pots, but when cultivated in this way 
they do best in as cool a place as possible. If 
forced they do not give such good results. I 
pot the bulbs late in the autumn, plunge them 
in a good depth of ashes in the opén, and early 
in March remove them toa north position under 
a wall.—s, 
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Eccremocarpus scaber.—I have raised a good 
many seedlings of Eccremocarpus scaber (having seen it 
well spoken of in GARDENING some time ago). They are 
now about 2 inches or 3 inches high. Where are they best 
set out? I have trellis-work, pillars, and walls. How 
yee does each plant cover? What soil is best?—E. W. 

ALIN. 

{Harden off your plants of Eccremocarpus and plant out 
in rather light and well-drained, but fairly rich, soil. In 
sunny positions against walls or pillars this plant is alike 
valuable and ornamental. The amount of space each 
plant will cover entirely depends on the cultivation. ] 


Lilium candidum failing.—I send these, hoping 
you will be able to tell me the cause of my Lilies suddenly 
going wrong and dying? They have been for some years 
in a bed with Tritomas and Narcissi, and flowered 
splendidly till two years ago, when they suddenly went 
wrong at this time of year and died off without flowering, 
but came up strong again in the spring.—Norors. 

[Your Lilium candidum is suffering from the 
disease common to this Lily, and which has 
destroyed many fine groups during recent years. 
Unfortunately, no cure has yet been found for 
it. Lifting the bulbs and shaking them up in a 
bag of sulphur have in some cases proved a 
remedy, while in others lifting and baking in 
the sun, replanting almost on the surface in 
fresh quarters, have also proved efficacious. ] 


Crown Imperials not flowering.—I have 
about sixty of these, and all but four are blind. Last year 
all but six were blind. The plants are well grown and 
healthy. Oan you suggest the reason?—Hy. M. Oony- 
BEARE. 

[You do not say anything as to the position 
the plants occupy, or how long the bulbs have 
remained unmoved. These are im- 


portant items. All you can do at 





SEEDLING AMARYLLISES. 


I AM very anxious to grow some of these which I have 
recently admired at the meetings of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and will be glad if you will kindly give 
me some hints as to raising them from seed. I have 
plenty of convenience for raising them in this way.—V. 
[Amaryllises are readily increased by means 
of seed, and large numbers are obtained in this 
way. Crossing is easily carried out and the 
seed does not take long to ripen, while if sown 
at once, thrifty little plants quickly make their 
appearance. Thus, there is soon a show for 
one’s trouble, but for the flowering it is necessary 
to wait for years. As with the raising of other 
plants, there is always the pleasure of anticipa- 
tion, and though the seedlings may not be 
superior to existing varieties, yet they are all 
good decorative plants, none the less useful 
because they do not exactly conform to an ideal 
flower, The seed ripens about the latter part 
of July or in August, and if sown at once it 
quickly germinates, whereas if kept till the 
spring the results are by no means s0 certain. 
The seed may be sown in pots or shallow pans. 
A suitable compost consists of equal parts of 
good yellow loam and well-decayed leaf-mould. 
To this must be added a fair sprinkling of rough 
silver-sand, which should be thoroughly incor- 
porated with the rest of the soil. The pots or 
pans must be well drained and filled to within 





present is to supply the clumps freely 
with moisture during the next few 
weeks and until signs of ripening are 
apparent. Then about July lift the 
bulbs and select a new and rather 
sunny position; dig in manure 
deeply into the soil and well below 
the bulbs, that should be planted at 5 
inches deep at least. Ifyou are con- 
tending with a heavy, retentive soil, 
work in plenty of grit or sand, and 
use the same freely about the bulbs. 
It is not blindness this non-flowering, 
and usually may be traced to small- 
ness of the root, or this in conjunc- 
tion with an unsuitable position and 
soil. These vigorous growing sub- 
jects delight in a good and rich soil. 
ff the above is not consistent with 
facts known to you on the spot, you 
had_ best write again, with more par- 
ticulars, as the number of plants you 
possess should each year yield a fine 
display of flowers. ] 

Arundo donax.—I would be glad if 
you could advise me about an Arundo donax 


Ihave. In accordance with some advice I 
Saw given to a correspondent in GARDENING, 








I have not during the past two years allowed 
the canes to be cut down in autumn, but 
this spring on looking at my plant I find all 
the old canes, about ten or twelve in num- 
ber, sprouting at each joint. New canes are 
Springing up from the base. What should I 
do? Leave the canes and see what they produce? The 
shoots look most vigorous and healthy. Secondly, will you 
tell me with regard to spring cuttings of Pansies? Will 
flowering shootsdo? All my plants are full of bloom, and 
I want to get some cuttings that I can use in autumn,— 
G.L. F. 8. 

[If you require to raise young stock quickly of 
the plant you could do so from the shoots push- 
ing from the nodes on the stems, otherwise the 
ultimate beauty and symmetry of the plant will 
not be added to by allowing these young shoots 
toremain. As these all issue from the centre 
as the growth it will but add in time to the con- 
gested character of the tuft, which will not be 
tor good. The flowering shoots of Pansies are 
of no use as cuttings, seeing the stems are pipy 
and hollow, and therefore do not form fresh 
breaks, but perish. A few plants headed back 
in early spring, and thus made to break anew 
from the base, will afford plenty of good cut- 
tings and usually of the right stamp. Stems 
and flowering shoots are an annual production 
only, and having performed their function of 
flowering, perish. This is the main reason of 
their uselessness for propagating. ] 





DE- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘‘GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each werk a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘STOVE AND GREENHOUSE Pants,” or “ THE 
ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week’s issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 











A seedling Amaryllis. 


half-an-inch or less of their rim with this com- 
post. It is best to insert each seed edgewise 
into the soil. By some the seed is sown pretty 
thickly, the seedlings being pricked off as soon 
as the young plants are large enough to handle ; 
but where room is available the better way is to 
place the seeds in the pans at a sufficient 
distance from each other to allow the young 
plants to develop a couple of leaves or so before 
it is necessary to disturb them, and then they 
may be potted off into thumb pots—that is to 
say, small pots about 24 inches in diameter. 
For this potting the same kind of compost may 
be used as that in which the seeds have been 
sown. Ifthe seed is sown as soon as ripe and 
placed in the stove, the young plants will be 
sufficiently advanced to pot them off early in 
the autumn, when they should be again 
returned to a light position in the same structure 
and kept in a growing state throughout the 
winter, for it is not necessary to rest them at 
that period, as is done in the case of old- 
established plants, and indeed it is now pretty 
generally agreed that the better way is not to 
rest them till the autumn of the second year, by 
which time they will be good established plants 
in pots 5 inches and 6 inches in diameter. They 
may be rested altogether in a cooler structure 
than that in which they have been grown 
previously, and if dry and in good condition a 
minimum temperature of 50 degs, will suit them 
well. If the plants have made satisfactory pro- 
gress, the strongest may be expected to flower 
in about two and a half years from the sowing 
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of the seed, but most of them will be a year 
later than this ; in fact, those that flower early 
will often improve as they gain strength. By 
some the seedlings are planted out in a prepared 
bed in a house or warm pit, and where large 
quantities are grown a good deal of trouble is 
saved by treating them in this manner; but in 
many places there are no facilities for this, 
when, of course, pot culture is the more con- 
venient. Pot culture also possesses this advan- 
tage, that any particularly choice forms can 
receive special attention. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dividing Begonia tubers.— Will you kindly tell 
me how to divide Begonia tubers? Mine are very large, 
and have started into growth in boxes of soil in the green- 
house. They are now about 1 inch or 2 inches high.— 

[Dividing Begonia tubers is very risky. We would 
advise you to leave themalone. You ought tosow a pinch 
of seed every year, and thus you would have young stock 
always coming on. The strains of Begonias are now so 
good that from seedlings you can get quite as good varie- 
ties as troubling about increasing in the way you 
mention.] 


Stag’s-horn Fern (Platycerium alcicorne).—Will 
you kindly tell me how to manage the Platycerium (Elk’s- 
horn Fern)? I have a small specimen with the roots 
enclosed in fibre and attached to Oak bark. Ikeepit hung 
on a small board on the side of my dining-room window, 
somewhat shaded. Though it lives it does not seem to 
flourish. There is no soil for it to grow in, consequently 
it requires watering frequently.—M. M. Yarxs. 

[The ordinary Stag’s-horn Fern (Platycerium 
alcicorne) is the only species of this family that 
will thrive well under cool treatment. It may 
be grown on a block of wood without the aid of 
any soil, the spreading shell-like basal fronds 
as they decay providing the material for 
the roots to spread into. It is, however, 
advisable to give them a little extra assis- 
tance. When grown in pockets formed of 
virgin cork, fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss 
are the best materials, or if fixed on a block of 
peat the roots will spread through and form 
young plants on the opposite side, and eventu- 
ally cover the whole surface of the peat. After 
being well established a little fresh material 
may be pressed in behind the fronds from time 
to time. The roots will soon take hold of the 
new Sphagnum. This Fern should be more ex- 
tensively cultivated, for there are few that will 
succeed so well in a dry atmosphere. It may 
also be kept fairly dry at the roots. Over- 
watering will do more harm than being kept on 
the dry side. In an ordinary conservatory it 
will require very little water indeed during the 
winter. It may be grown fully exposed to the 


sun, but a slight shade during very bright 


weather may be recommended, as the fronds will 
keep a deeper green. | 


Greenhouses (Gardener, Southsea). —It 
would not do to enelose the Pear-trees in a 
house with much heat, and the position on the 
wall will not admit of much ventilation. -Roses 
may certainly be grown under glass with heat in 
moderation, and with such warmth as these 
require, Lilium longiflorum, Azalea mollis 
vars, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Hydrangeas, 
Richardias (white and yellow), and earlier in 
the year many bulbous things as Tulips, Nar- 
cissi, etc. Possibly you would find Tea Roses 
in the better kinds more profitable than most 
things by reason of the profuse flowering. A 
small ‘‘horse-shoe” boiler would be large 
enough for the lean-to, and attached to it a 
couple of 3-inch pipes—7.e., a flow and return— 
carrying the piping along the front wall of the 
house. You are misinformed as to the Roses 
not succeeding ‘‘near the sea”—a rather 
flexible sentence, we must admit. At the same 
time, within half a mile of it capital Roses are 
grown in various districts, and in others but a 
few yards away. Much, however, depends on 
the district, the soil, and the elevation. We 
suspect your Violets are in need of good cultiva- 
tion, and were you to propagate from cuttings 
each year and not divide the old plants your 
efforts would probably be attended with success. 
Excessive manuring to these and Roses is often 
a source of much danger. There are wide 
differences in the mode of application, for good 
Roses are not to be grown on a dung-hill. 

Retarded Lily of the Valley.—Having seen in 
your paper for April 27th, 1901, an article upon ‘‘ Retarded 
Lily of the Valley,” by ‘“W. S.,” I would like to know 
where I can procure crowns, and should be glad of any hints 
as to the treatment and care of them? I tried a few 
ordinary crowns in pots in a cool greenhouse, and they 


have not quite answered my expectations. Some of those 
I have are not showing any signofbloom. Is it any use to 
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keep those in the pots, or should they be turned out as 
well as those which have bloomed? Any hints as to their 
culture and care will greatly oblige.—A. B. P 

[There should be no difficulty in procuring 
retarded Lilies, although it need be said that 
they must be ordered some days before they 
are required. Local seedsmen may not supply 
them, but any largeshouse dealing in bulbous 
roots, if they do not actually store them in 
freezing chambers, can obtain them from those 
who do. Once taken from the refrigerator, 
they must be at once potted, and their growth 
can be accelerated according to the time and 
convenience of the purchaser. They respond 
very readily to the temperature of a warm 
greenhouse, and, of course, come into bloom 
more quickly in a forcing temperature. In 
winter they are invaluable because so easily 





get this. Not that it cannot be grown entirely 
out-of-doors, for it is much hardier than most 
people suppose, and only needs a covering, such 
as leaves or Bracken, during the winter. It 
flowers freely and for many weeks, and makes a 
handsome plant for a vase, but is best seen 
when planted out in some moist position, as, 
for instance, near to the margin of a pond, 
where it may be left to itself for a few years. 
— W ooDBASTWICK. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 
GROWING NARCISSIIN JARS & BOWLS. 


Tuts is no new departure, but rather a revival 
of a plan that has been long followed. The 
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Daffodils growing in Cocoa-nut-fibre. From a photograph sent by Mr. R. Sydenham, Birmingham. 


brought into flower, and what is such an 
advance in these frozen roots is the production 
of leaves of normal summer growth and vigour 
accompanying the flower-spikes. Those who 
have hitherto depended on ordinary roots for 
forcing know how difficult it is to get leaf and 
flower together. There is no gain in your 
retarding the roots longer in pots. They may 
be planted outdoors for permanent use, 
ordinary garden soil usually supplying all they 
need. Retarded roots can be obtained almost 
at any time of the year, and the little extra cost 
over and above that of the ordinary roots is well 
repaid in the better result obtained. ] 
Agapanthuses. — The blue old African 
Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus) has still many 
admirers, and those who stand out-of-doors in 
summer plants in pots and tubs should not for- 








illustration is from a photograph kindly sent by 
Mr. Robert Sydenham, of Birmingham, who 
had an interesting exhibition of bulbs so grown 
at the Narcissus Exhibition at Birmingham on 
25th and 26th of April, where they attracted 
considerable attention and were much admired. 
Mr. Sydenham’s method is to put one strong 
bulb into a tiny cream-jar, or six bulbs into a 
pretty bowl, as in the illustration. The compost 
used consists of Cocoa-nut-fibre and ground 
sea-shells, mixed in the proportion of 6 lb. to 
8 lb. of shell to 1 bushel of the fibre. Mr. 
Sydenham kindly supplies the following par- 
ticulars as to the treatment he finds so 
successful : 


‘I merely put a few lumps of charcoal at the 
bottom, then get the fibre fairly damp. I do 
not press it on the bulb at all, but put it in 
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fairly firm without any pressure whatever, and 
then study to keep the bulbs nice and moist by 
looking over them once a week. As you saw at 
our show, I have had one Emperor in small 
single jars with four and five flowers. I have 
had Tenby Daffodil, Tulips of all sorts, and 
other bulbs in very small jars about 2 inches in 
diameter and 34 inches high, and they have all 
dene remarkably well. I feel sure if you were 
to try them this way you would be more than 
gratified with the result.” 


The philosophy of bulb-growing in Moss, 
sand, water and stones, Cocoa-nut-fibre, etc., is 
very simple, since a bulb of any kind is simply 
a swollen stem or bud crammed full of starch, 
sugar, and other stored up material, held in 
reserve to supply the flowers and seeds of the 
plant with necessary food at a time when its 
own young leaves are not well able to do so 
owing to climate or lack of sunshine and 
warmth. Everything has been formed and 
stored by the leaves of the preceding season, 
and the leaves which actually attend the 
flowers do not assist it very much, their main 
object being to store up food for the next year’s 
buds or blooming centre, or for the offsets or 
side bulbs which eventually replace those 
exhausted by continual flowering or the bearing 
of seeds. Under normal conditions of open-air 
culture all phases of a bulb’s life obtain their 
due share of the supplies as elaborated by the 
roots and the leaves, but when a well-ripened 
and naturally-grown bulb is grown in water, 
Moss, Cocoa-nut-fibre, etc., and forced into early 
flowering by artificial heat, good flowers are the 
result ; but due provision for the flowering 
centres and offsets for following years is seldom 
made, and bulbs so grown must or had best 
be thrown away, as they are of but little, if any, 
use for further culture. All the great flower 
growers for market act on this principle, and 
throw away most of their bulbs after forcing 
them for cut blooms, and at the Birmingham 
Daffodil meeting on April 25th, Mr. Bath, of 
Wisbech, especially enforced the desirability of 
throwing away or destroying all the common 
fry of Narcissus bulbs that had been used for 
forcing, as, even if they could be sold, such 
bulbs are apt to disappoint the purchaser and 
so destroy the legitimate trade in naturally- 
grown open-air bulbs. It seems extremely 
likely that we shall in the future be driven to 
thus exhaust our forced stock of all the common 
or more abundant kinds which increase so 
rapidly and have a tendency to overrun the 
land area limits of all who.grow them, notwith- 
standing the millions of hardy bulbs now 
naturalised in fields, copses, meadows, lawns, 
and in open woods everywhere, as also in all 
our public parks and gardens, great and small. 
As to the practical possibility and convenience 
of growing Narcissus bulbs in undrained bowls, 
the illustration is enough, the six bulbs having 
produced twenty-one fine and shapely flowers 

F, W. B. 





CUTTING FLOWERS. 


THE time has now arrived when some amount 
of discretion is necessary with regard to the 
time of cutting flowers. To perform this work 
when the sun is shining full upon them is 
altogether wrong. At such times there is 
always a disposition to droop by reason of the 
warmth, hence they do not on the whole last in 
so satisfactory a manner when arranged. The 
best time to cut flowers is early in the morning 
whilst the dew is fresh upon them, or else 
during the evening. Personally we prefer the 
early morning, from six to seven o’clock being 
better than an hour later. As scon as cut, the 
stems should be placed in water, even if in a 
temporary way if not convenient to arrange 
them at once in their proper positions. hen 
flowers have to be packed early in the morning 
to be sent a long distance, they must either be 
cut extra early, or, what is of the two, we think, 
preferable, cut the previous evening and placed 
in water all night in a cool place, which can be 
kept close. In this way they absorb all the 
water it is possible for them to do, being con- 
sequently fresher when unpacked. Even if cut 
in the morning we would dip the. stems in water 
so as to assist towards the same end, this being 
better in the case of some flowers than entirely 
immersing them, more particularly all such as 
are known not to travel any too well. 
Maiden-hair Fern has the name for not keeping 
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any too fresh after it is cut; this is partly, if 
not greatly, the fault of the management. In 
any case now when it is known that a certain 
amount will be required in the morning, it is 
much better to pick the fronds over-night and 
bunch them afterwards, leaving them immersed 
until the following morning. This Fern will 
travel better in bunches than if packed loosely 
either below or above the flowers; in the 
bunches it retains more moisture, which is a 
decided gain. Those fronds should be chosen 
which are fully developed, pale coloured ones 
lasting longer than dark green ones, whilst 
those with small or medium-sized pinne are 
preferable to those of larger proportions. 
Asparagus plumosus or A. tenuissimus should 
also be used extensively. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


a 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting early flowering Chrysan 
themums outdoors. —In almost any 
position it should be perfectly safe to plant 
outdoors nicely hardened plants of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums. Nothing has been 
lost by delaying this operation for a week or 
two. The plants which are now well rooted in 
their small pots are just in a condition to 
appreciate a change of quarters. On no account 
should the plants be crowded in the beds and 
borders ; this is fatal to success. Give each 
plant ample room to develop, so that those of 
branching growth may bs seen at their best 
when the flowering season comes round. Above 
all, plant firmly. This is a matter of import- 
ance, though to some it may appear quite 
insignificant. Unless the plants are firmly 
embedded stout and sturdy growth cannot well 
follow. Too rapid growth usually succeeds 
loose and careless planting.—H. G. 

Feeding Chrysanthemums. — The 
style of growth and high feeding with stimu- 
lants necessary for the production of show 
blooms, as a rule, tend to exhaust the powers of 
the plants for the production of healthy cut- 
tings after the flowering period is over. This, 
then, is an item of culture we should see to at 
the present time of the year. It generally 
happens that more plants are propagated than 
are needed to grow throughout the summer for 
large blooms. These remnants are valuable for 
future use. Plant them out on any spare piece 
of ground, and by occasionally stirring the 
surface soil, as well as freeing it of weeds, little 
else will be needed until autumn, when the 
plants may be either taken up and potted or 
protected outside, and the desired number of 
healthy cuttings obtained. There is plenty of 
time, again, to root little cuttings now for the 
same purpose, and even the side shoots later on 
may be made available rather than depend 
entirely upon the old stools for a fresh stock. 

Cut-back plants (Amateur ).—In supple- 
menting the information given on p. 578 in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for December 29th 
last, owing to the late period at which the 
second series of questions is asked, we cannot 
advise you as we would. It is now too late to 
cut back your Chrysanthemums with the object 
in view of retaining second ‘‘ crown”-buds, «as 
the time for doing this is now past... Cat back 
the following during the last week in May, 
taking up from this period the required number 

_ of shoots, in each instance retaining the first buds 
subsequently developing in the apex of the 
shoots about three months later in the season: 
William Seward, Mrs. Coombes, Pheebus, Pre- 
sident Bevan, Hairy Wonder, G. J. Warren, 
Mons. Bernard, and Chrysanthemiste Lemaire. 
The others in your list, named respectively Lord 
Cromer, Hon. W.F.D. Smith, Sir H. H. Kitchener, 
and Surpasse Amiral, should be cut back at once 
and treated in the same way as those already 
described. The other variety is unknown to us. 
In reply to your question as to the names of 
those varieties which do not exceed a height of 
5 feet, they are as follows: Viviand Morel, 
William Tricker, Chas. Davis, William Seward, 
Mons. William Holmes, W. H. Lincoln, Presi- 
dent Borel, Avalanche, G. C. Schwabe, Mutual 
Friend, Mons. Chenon de Léche, Lord Brooke, 
Pride of Madford, Etoile de Lyon, G. W. 
Childs, Florence Davis, Nyanza, Mrs. Coombes, 
Phebus, Surpasse Amiral, Hairy Wonder, 
Mons. Bernard, and Sir H. Kitchener. By con- 
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fining your collection to a first ‘ crown”-bud 
selection, the height of each plant is conse- 
quently lessened, and several varieties which 
are included in the list above are thereby 
brought within the limits of 5 feet. The loss 
of the lower foliage in plants of Mme. Carnot 
and its sports is quite characteristic of the 
variety. Probably it is owing to a weakness in 
its constitution. No definite expression of 
opinion has, so far as we are aware, ever heen 
given for this failing.—K. G. 


GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


Apple-trees unhealthy.—Last autumn I planted 
Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees (2 years old). Some have 
bloomed and appear healthy, others have their leaves 
curled (specimens of which I have enclosed). Would you 
kindly tell me the reason, and how I can prevent it ?— 
EALING. 

[The Apple - leaves you forwarded were 
attacked by the caterpillar of the Eye-spotted 
bud-moth (Hedya ocellana). When the infested 
leaves can be reached they should be gathered 
and burnt. If this be not possible, spray twice 
with Paris-green before the blossoms open. 
Use } 1b. of Paris-green to 50 gallons of water, 
and add not less than 4 lb. of fresh slaked lime. 
Keep the mixture well mixed. The bedroom 
slops are most useful for watering with, provided 
they are not used too freely.—G. S. S.] 

Decayed wood turning green.—I would be 
glad if you could.tell me what causes the green tinge on 
many bits of old wood that I find in the woods ina this 
neighbourhood? We have not noticed that it is more 
remarkable in one part than another. All the woods in 
this immediate neighbourhood seem to have bits lying 
about of this colour, which at first sight looks like paint. 
If you can give any explanation I should be much obliged. 
I may remark that we are several miles from any mines. 
I enclose sample.—L. F. GREENE, Wicklow, 

[The green colour of the pieces of decayed 
wood that you sent is caused by a fungus 
(Peziza zuginosa). When not too rotten the 
wood is used by the makers of ‘‘ Tunbridge 
ware” to give the green colour in their designs. 
It is by no means uncommon in many places. 
The fungus is of a vivid green colour, and pene- 
trates the cells of the wood in all directions, It 
only attacks pieces of wood that have lain on 
the ground constantly wet for some time. The 
wood of the Oak and Beech are most often 
affected, but Spruce and Birch are also some- 
times.—G. 8. S.] 

Pest attacking Peas.—I have sent you a tin box 
containing some animals that have almost entirely cleared 
off my early Peas. Would you kindly tell me what they 
are, and how they probably got there, and what I am to 
do to get rid of them ?—W. D. 8. 

[The creatures attacking your Peas are one of 
the snake-millipedes—the spotted snake-milli- 
pede (Blanjulus guttulatus). The snake-milli- 
pedes are very destructive pests, and they are 
very difficult to destroy, as few if any insecti- 
cides have much effect on them. A strong 
solution of nitrate of soda will kill them if it 
can be made to reach them. They may be 
trapped by burying small slices of Turnip, Man- 
gold, Carrot, or Potato just below the surface 
of the ground. Stick a small wooden skewer 
into each slice, as it makes it easier to handle 
and find when buried. They may often be 
caught by laying pieces of board, slate, tiles, 
or bricks about, as they will hide under them. 
Both kinds of trap should be examined every 
morning. After the crop is off Ishould burn all 
the roots, and then give the ground a good 
dressing of gas-lime. —G. S. S.] 

Surface caterpillars.—I should be very grateful 
if you would give the name of the larve enclosed. They 
feed on Iris germanica, eating the buds, and are very 
destructive. They seem to come out at night only, and 
are detected without much difficulty if one has a good 
light, but I should be glad to know if any shorter method 
of destruction is feasible ?—Sixry-onn. 

[The caterpillar you sent is one of those that 
are often called ‘surface caterpillars,” on 
account of their feeding on the parts of the 
plants near the surface of the ground, and not 
climbing up them, It belongs to the genus 
Agrotis ; but I cannot say to what species, as it 
had been so knocked about in the post. The 
parent moths are largish insects, measuring 
about 14 inches across the wings. The cater- 
pillars hide under clods of earth, stones, cracks 
in the soil, etc., during the day, coming out to 
feed at night. They should be looked for in 
such places. If they are in cracks, a heavy 
watering with soapy water will bring them to 
the surface.—G. 8. 8.] 





Grubs destroying vegetables,—Will you tell 
me what the enclosed grubis? It does much injury in 
cutting the roots of vegetables. Is there any possible way 
of getting rid of them?—E. L. B. 

[The grubs you sent are those of the common 
“daddy long-legs” (Tipula oleracea). They 
are most destructive pests, gnawing through the 
roots of one plant and then passing on to 
another. They are often known as “leather 
jackets,” on account of the toughness of their 
skins, and on that’ account insecticides have 
very little effect on them. They may be 
trapped by burying small slices of Turnips, 
Mangolds, or Carrots just below the surface of 
the soil. A small wooden skewer stuck into 
each renders it easier to handle and to find 
when buried. They will often hide under 
bricks, slates, tiles, or pieces of board or turf. 
Both these kinds of traps should be examined 
every morning. Late in the summer many of 
the daddy long-legs may often be found on 
lawns. When this is the case a heavy roller or 
a mowing-machine run over the Grass will kill 
numbers of them,—G. S, § ] 


Various grubs (John Hutcheson)..— The 
long grub that you found at the foot of your 
Rose-bush is the grub of a fly belonging to the 
genus Thereva. These grubs feed on decaying 
vegetable matter, manure, etc., and will not 
injure living plants in any way. The cater- 
pillars you found on the leaves of your Apple- 
trees are those of the small ermine moth 
(Hyponomeuta padellus). Iam afraid that it is 
too late to spray with an insecticide before the 
buds are open, but when the fruit is set spray 
with 4 of a pound of Paris-green and 4 a pound 
of fresh lime, well mixed in 50 gallons of water. 
Be sure to keep the mixture well stirred when 
using it, as the Paris-green is very heavy and 
sinks to the bottom very quickly ; or you might 
spray with a solution of paraffin emulsion, Abo', 
anti-pest, or paranaph. In the course of nex; 
winter you should spray the tree with a caustic 
mixture made as follows: Dissolve 1 pound of 
caustic soda in a pailful of water, then add # of 
a pound of pearlash. Stir thoroughly, and add 
enough water to make the mixture up to 10 
gallons. Then add-10 ounces of soft-soap, 
which has been dissolved in a little warm 
water. Mix altogether thoroughly, and the 
liquid is ready for use. Spray the whole tree 
so that no part remains unwetted. This mix- 
ture is very caustic, and should not be allowed 
to get on the clothes or skin if it can be helped. 
It is perfectly harmless to the tree provided the 
buds have not begun to open.—G. 8. S. 

The Gooseberry caterpillar.—You have so 
oftem given advice re this destructive insect that it seems 
troublesome to again refer to it, but here is my experience. 
After much trouble last year, when I must have picked off 
thousands, I followed early this year one of your recipes— 
viz., dressing the ground with gas-lime. I gave two dress- 
ings. In spite of this, the caterpillars, and what I take to 
be the flies that lay the eggs for production of the former, 
have already arrived. I reduce the scourge by going 
round daily to destroy both, and do not look forward to a 
repetition of last year’s damage and trouble. The fly is a 
longish black one, not very active in its habits, for when 
discovered it rarely flies away, but drops to a lower leaf 
or the ground. My bushes are growing well and have lots 
of fruit on them. Can you advise any method to perma- 
nently destroy the pest? If I use Hellebore powder shall 
I not poison my fruit? If, on the other hand, I gather all 
the fruit early, sacrificing a ripe crop, and in July or 
August, when the second and worst crop of caterpillars 
appears to arrive, powder the bushes with Hellebore, will 
there be any hope of my completely destroying the pest 
and so save both my trees and another year’s tro ible ?— 
CLOSE. 

[The Gooseberry moth, not a fly, has when 
its wings are expanded a diameter of about 
14 inches. The wings are yellowish-white, 
with black spots. It deposits eggs on the 
bushes in July and August. These hatch in 
the autumn. The grubs hybernate during the 
winter ; then commence to prey on the young 
leaves in the spring. About the end of May 
they enter the chrysalis state, remain so about 
three weeks, then other moths come forth 
again. No doubt many of the grubs hyber- 
nate in the soil, and if some three inches of the 
surface be removed inthe winter and replaced 
with fresh soil great good is done. Doubtless 
also a dressing of gas-lime serves to kill the 
insect. Hard hand-picking is the best remedy, 
and should the caterpillars become abundant 
then dust with Hellebore-powder whilst the 
bushes are damp at night. That soon washts 
or falls off, and does no harm to the fruit. If 
you leave the dressing till the fruit is gathered 
you would be too late. Soot is not poisonous, 
but it is very offensive. ] 
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| VEGETABLES. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

VEGETABLE MArrows are not fastidious as 
regards soil—that is, if it is rich enough. 
instead, however, of this vegetable being 
slanted in too poor soil, it is often the reverse, 
xeing generally grown on hillocks of manure, 
which cause the plants to grow too luxuriantly 
(0 produce fruitful growth ; in fact, it is very 
lifficult to get the flowers to set at all. It is 
aot essential to grow the plants on in pots, as 
seeds may be sown in prepared stations in the 
»pen ground. Some old fermenting material or 
‘ubbish-heap material will answer for these 
‘tations. Dig out holes 3 feet across and a foot 
xr 18 inches in depth, in which firmly tread the 
naterial, bringing it up to a cone, afterwards 
idding a foot of fertile soil. All that will now 
de needed will be to sow the seeds in these 


| which the plant can be tied should be placed in 


position as soon as planting out takes place, 


| and liquid-manure given every week from the 


| spring ? 


time the first truss of fruit is formed. Where 
the soil is heavy the better plan is to substitute 
lighter material or keep the plants in pots or 
boxes. — WooDBASTWICK. 

Asparagus-beds in summer.—What is the 
correct treatment of Asparagus-beds? Should the top- 
dressing of manure be put on in the autumn or in the 
spring? If the former, should it be raked off in the 
Should water be given, or salt? The soil is a 
stiff clay.— ASPARAGUS. 

[Many people manure their Asparagus-beds in 
autumn or winter, when frequently in heavy 


| soils such does more harm than good, yet ignore 


| during the growing season. 


altogether the more rational way of feeding 
Administered at 


that period the roots get the benefit of either 


stations, over these placing hand-lights and | 


watering carefully. Ventilation 
uttended to as the plants grow, and by the time 
shey reach the sides the hand-lights should be 
cemoved altogether. If the weather is warm 
ind dry water freely. The grower should also 
see that the plants are given a sunny position. 
Take good care also that the plants do not 
become exhausted by carrying overgrown fruits, 


should be | 





| 
| 


farmyard liquid, an excellent stimulant for 
Asparagus, or an approved fertiliser applied on 
the surface and washed home just when they 
are able to assimilate it. The effect is soon seen 
in improved growth. Fish-manure is a capital 
dressing for this crop, so also is nitrate of soda ; 
but care is needed in the application of the 
latter, little and often being best. It is safest 
in light, shallow soils, being liable to cause harm 
on strong, retentive soils, unless used in strict 
moderation, although not absolutely necessary 
for the production of fine Asparagus. .j Salt is%a 














A good type of Vegetable Marrow. 


these preve iting the formation of others. It is 
the formation and perfecting of the seeds that 
weaken the plants. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Orach.—Kindly let me know how and when to sow 
Orach, and what class of vegetable it is?—V. 

[The seed should be sown where the plants 
are to stand in the open ground early in March, 
usually in drills. When the seedlings have 
made three or four leaves they should be thinned 
out, after which they require no more attention, 
except occasional watering in very dry weather. 
The plants stand hot weather fairly well, but 
soon run to seed, on which account it is advis- 
able to sow about every month. The leaves are 
often eaten boiled, like Spinach or Sorrel, and 
are often mixed with the latter to modify its 
acidity. The stems grow from 5 feet to 6} feet 


high, so plenty of room must be allowed for the | 


plants. | 


Tomatoes outdoor.—Planting Tomatoes 
outside has many times been attended with 
failure, when cold and wet for weeks together, 
with brt little sunshine, have been the rule. In 
a hot summer few crops pay better, and sunny 
walls, where other things soon get dried up and 
die, are the very places where Tomatoes do the 
best. Never plant them in a shady place or 
where trees partly overhang, but in the full 
blaze of the sun, as then success is likeliest. 
Planting them in pots or boxes is to be recom- 
mended instead of in the border, as with a 
limited space for roots they fruit better, as they 
make less wood. Every bit of wall space that 
can be used should be employed, as fruit on a 
wall will ripen much quicker. A thick stake to 





good labour economiser, as strewn in modera. 
tion on light soil beds it destroys weeds ana 
saves hand weeding. Summer mulching is too 
little regarded, nothing being more suitable 
where artificial stimulants are applied than 
spent Mushroom:manure. ] 


Fungi in Mushroom-bed.—0On my Mushroom- 
bed which was made about six weeks ago there are fungi 
appearing in great quantities. There are some proper 
Mushrooms beginning to show, but I am anxious to know 
whether the fungi are usual, or whether they have some- 
thing to do with the spawn? There are far more fungi 
than real Mushrooms. They grow tall with long cap-like 
heads.—SyYBIb, 

[The appearance of inedible fungi on your 
Mushroom-bed is no doubt caused by either bad 
manure or badly prepared manure. We think 
the primary cause is to be found in the manure 
coming from stables in which the horses were 
out of health or perhaps had been having 
medicine, as when such is the case failure or 
the production of such fungi as infest your bed 
is almost: inevitable. Remove the inedible ones 


| and dust the bed with lime, then water it, as 
| that may correct the evil, though we fear but in 


a trifling degree. It is hardly probable that the 
spawn is at fault, as were that too old it would 
produce nothing. To make Mushroom-beds 
properly the manure should be shaken up, 
turned several times, and, if needed, occasionally 
moistened, and rendered quite sweet ere it is 
built up and spawned. } 


Artificial propagation of Potatoes. 
—I was much interested in the remarks of 
““D.,” page 136, on this subject, and, although I 
have never practised it to the extent described, 
I have raised very heavy crops by the more 
natural method of cutting up sets into single 
eyes, Even by this method it is surprising how 
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soon a large stock may be got from a single 
tuber. Some years ago I received a very hand- 
some tuber from America, under the name of 
‘Rural New Yorker,” a very strong grower 
and remarkably prolific, and from this one 
tuber I raised a very heavy crop, and by saving 
the whole of the stock, and following the 
same plan, I had increased the stock to several 
tons in four seasons. So many of the largest 
tubers were hollow in the centre, and, more 
promising varieties coming to hand, New Yorker 
was discarded. I am decidedly of opinion that 
a change of seed makes a wonderful difference 
in the crop, and our largest growers in the south 
of England get their seed Potatoes from the north 
of England or Scotland, and in a large way the 
old-fashioned plan of planting tubers about the 
size of a hen’s egg is still adhered to as giving 
the best results. Large tubers cut up do not, as 
a rule, start regularly. It is singular how 
varieties of Potatoes become very popular and 
then gradually go out of cultivation. In this 
locality very few varieties have kept to the 
front so long as Beauty of Hebron, pink and 
white, but especially the white variety, that for 
early out-of-door crops has never been surpassed. 
For late crops nearly all the old sorts have been 
discarded for the handsome and sure cropper 
Up-to-Date, which is the ideal of a heavy-crop- 
ping late-keeping Potato.—J. G., Gosport. 

Cucumbers in frames.—Will you kindly inform 
me how to grow Cucumbers in a frame? Shall I give 
them air every day, or not? And how shallI water them? 
—ALPHA, 

[To be successful in growing Cucumbers in 
frames the necessary details that arise from day 
to day must be strictly attended to or failure, 
wholly or in part, must be the inevitable result. 
Assuming that you have already made up a hot- 
bed of warm manure on which to plant, procure 
loamy soil of a light or sandy nature, and place 
about a barrowload in the centre of each light. 
This will be sufficient for planting in ; more can 
be added later on when the roots have spread 
over the surface of the bed. If the loam is of a 
suitable nature nothing need be added to it; 
but if the soil is poor, mix with it a little de- 
cayed manure, say a sixth part. Give water 
according to the state of the weather and when 
the soil needs it, which, if sunny, would be 
almost every day. When necessary give suffi- 
cient to soak the soil through. If dryness is 
permitted mildew may intervene or the plants 
become attacked with red-spider, if they did 
not actually scorch with the sun. Cucumbers 
can be grown when properly tended without 
any shade, but in the case of the inexperienced 
a slight shade is advisable, but only sufficient to 
break the sun’s rays without making it dense. 
The shade would make the leaves thin and 
weak, and fruit production could not then 
reasonably be expected to be satisfactory. 
When in full growth and in bearing a weak 
stimulant is good for them, soot-water or a little 
guano soaked in water answering the purpose. 
Ventilation must be given when there is sun- 
shine, opening the frame early and before the 
sun gains much power. This will depend on 
the position of the frame. If it faces south, 
give air about 8 30; if it is towards the east it 
would catch the sun earlier, and the lights 
would need be opened before that time. In- 
crease the air by degrees, not throwing the 
frame open wide at once. Close about three in 
the afternoon, damping the frame, plants, and 
soil with the syringe or a fine-rosed pot. The 
syringe is best, because the leaves can be wetted 
on the undersides, which is necessary to keep 
down insects. Always use chilled water for 
this and the soil when watering, because cold 
water is highly injurious. Stopping of the 
shoots is a very important item in Cucumber 
growing. If this is neglected the crop of fruit 
will be scant and leaves plentiful. Assuming 
your plants to be some 9 inches high when 
planted, the points should be pinched out. 
This will cause several shoots to issue from the 
leaf-joints below, and as these extend to about 
three or four leaves pinch them again, and con- 
tinue this all through the season. Should your 
frame become too crowded with leaves, thin out 
some of the growths, carefully cutting out those 
which have no fruit on them. Do not allow the 
Cucumbers to become very large, as this taxes 
the plants unduly and causes them for a time to 
cease bearing. The lights are best covered at 
night. In cold and sunless weather keep the 
lights closed. ] 
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FRUIT. 


APPLE COCKPIT. 
(Rurty To ‘‘ ANxIous.”) 


THE Apple Cockpit here figured, and about 
which you inquire, is never seen in the south of 
England, but it is a well-known and favourite 
kind in Yorkshire. It would be well if some of 
these local Apples were given a wider trial. As 
the illustration shows, the fruit is of medium 
size and angular in outline. It is green in 
colour, changing to yellow as it ripens, with a 
slight tinge of scarlet next the sun... The flesh 
is tender and very juicy, with a pleasant 
acidity, and the tree is hardy and bears freely. 
We know nothing of the two Strawberries you 
inquire about. As regards the Strawberries 
and Raspberries best suited for your district, 
you should visit neighbouring gardens and see 
what sorts do best, and plant accordingly. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Northern Greening.—I am a constant 
subscriber to your excellent paper, and noting in your last 
number that you would like to have the experience of 
growers as to late-keeping Pears and Apples, I write totell 
you that we are now in full enjoyment of our own excel- 
lent Apple the Northern Greening. It is as firm and full 
flavoured as if just gathered, and I have pleasure in here- 
with sending you a sample one,—Aanes T, Dunn, 
Wallingtons, Hungerford. 


Nitrate of soda for Strawberries,—Is nitrate 
of soda a suitable manure for Strawberry plants just 
coming into flower? The soil is fairly rich loam on red 
sandstone.—NEmMo. 

[The value of any kind of artificial manure 
depends on how it is applied and the nature of 
the weather. Such a manure as nitrate of soda, 
strewn amongst Strawberry-plants, will do no 
good unless there be occasional showers to wash 
it in or some good waterings. If the weather 
promises to be dry, it will be best to dissolve 
the nitrate in atub at the rate of 6 lb. to 
40 gallons of water, and then to pour the liquid 
about at the rate of about 12 gallons per rod of 
ground. If you use the manure dry, let it be 
broken fine first, and then used at the rate of 
about 2 lb. per rod. But it is best to use it only 
once a week, and then only whilst the fruit is 
green and swelling. So soon as it begins to 
colour, cease watering, or the fruits will be 
watery and devoid of flavour. ] 


Decaying fruit-trees.—I have two standard fruit- 
trees, Cherry and Apple, in a flower garden, one on a 
border near a, wall, the other at the edge of a bed near the 
house and a gravel and flagged walk. Both are gradually 
dying. There is much dead wood every year, particularly 
in the Oherry-tree near the house. Both appear to be old 
trees, and there are many dead branches. Is there any 
aoe of saving them, as both are ornamental and useful ? 
—ARBOR. 


[We fear, owing to the planting of one of 
your fruit-trees near the house and_ beside 
walks, that you can do little to help renovate it 
beyond keeping all the dead or dying branches 
neatly cut out. It is possible both trees may 
have got beyond recovery, as, if the stems are 
practically dead, they could hardly be made 
healthy again. But at least the one on the 
border may be helped to renewed life if you not 
only thin the head bare of all decaying branches, 
but will have several inches of the top soil 
about it removed, and some short or half- 
decayed manure placed over the roots, then 
some of the soil thrown back over the manure, 
also giving the tree during the summer liberal 
waterings, especially with liquid-manure. It 
is possible the trees are dying because the roots 
are lackine nutriment and moisture. ] 

Blistered Nectarine leaves.—I am forwarding 
you two leaves off a Pear-tree, and one of the Nectarine 
(Lord Napier). Can you kindly explain the reason they 
should go like this? The Nectarine-tree blossomed freely 
and looked perfectly healthy until within the last week or 
ten days. The Pearis not more than three or four years 
old.—E. C. 

[This is a bad case of blister, accompanied by 
an attack of black aphides, and there is also 
some evidence of mildew. To go back to first 
causes we have no doubt the real origin of 
blister is cold currents of air rushing through 
the foliage when young and tender. There may 
be predisposing causes in the constitution of the 
tree itself, and the presence of insects would 
cause the leaves to curl, and then fungus would 
make its appearance, attracted by the favour- 
able conditions for its propagation by the dis- 
organised growth. The remedy would include 
breakwinds, temporary or otherwise, placed at 
right angles with the wall, and a very early and 





determined effort should be made to keep down 

insects. We have no difficulty in doing this by 

using Tobacco-powder as soon as the first fly is 

noticed, and using it occasionally till the last fly 

has disappeared. This would also have some 

effect upon any mildew or fungus which might 

be present. The cold winds are no doubt the 

cause of the Pear-tree leaves being affected, and | 
with warmer weather the trees will grow out of 

the trouble. ] 


Outdoor Fig-tree.—I want some information about | 
a Fig-tree. I have a fine one out-of-doors WAGE BEC | 
of fair-sized Figs on it this year, the result, I believe, of a | 
considerable pruning I gave it. What treatment should | 
it have now?—L. M. H. 

[If the pruning was carried out in the past 
winter this would not account for the present 
fruitful state ot your tree. It is more likely to 
be the outcome of the great summer heat of last | 
year maturing the growth. It is only from ripe 
wood that Figs can be obtained, and now that 
you have given a considerable pruning maintain | 
this throughout the season. At the present | 
time you will find innumerable growths burst- 
ing into leaf, and your better course will be to 
remove all those that are weakly and _ ill- 
disposed, thus providing better accommodation 
for the stronger ones. These latter must be 























A favourite Yorkshire Apple, Cockpit. 


stopped later on, especially on those branches 
that are bearing fruit, otherwise it will be 
found that the Figs will turn yellow and fall. 
Exuberant growth deprives the fruit of support. 
Do not, however, remove too much waste lateral | 
wood orstop too many shoots at one time, or 
you will be courting failure. It is much better 
to do this work piecemeal. A length of 2 feet 
is ample for the strongest shoots without stop- 
ping, and from a foot to 18 inches for weaker 
ones. A firm soil or a path is the best medium 
for Figs, and no stimulating manures given. 
Lime, however, is of great benefit, this being 
best obtained from an old building or ceiling 
plaster. Break this up rather small and place a 
coating over the surface occupied by Fig roots. 
The shoots are best kept thinly trained to the 
wall, and a south aspect is better than any 
other. ] , 


Forced Strawberries small.—tI am forcing 
Royal Sovereign Strawberry in pots, and though there is 
a fair quantity of fruit it is very small. The plants are 
not overcropped, and I shall be glad if you can advise me 
how to increase the size of the fruit. Ido not allow more | 
than five to six fruits on each plant.—A, P. Davison. 

[There are two points in Strawberry forcing | 
that need emphasising in their successful 
growth, and that is suitable soil and careful 
feeding. Soils are so many and varied in their! 








characters that to some extent the grower has 
to work on chance until a suitable kind is 
obtainable. If a supply can be obtained from 
year to year that has been found all-sufficient, 
then with rational treatment and generous 
feeding there should be no complaint. Under 
these conditions we have seen much finer fruits 
produced in 5-inch pots than are obtainable 
from pots two sizes larger when the soil and 
treatment were not right. Clear and diluted 
liquid-manure can be given regularly and at 
almost every watering, but what is equally 
good is a weekly dressing of an approved 
artificial manure. It is better to change the 
manure often, because the proportions are not 
all alike, and a manure that suits one soil would 
not suit another. Manures can be had from any 
seedsman, and liquid-manures can be either 
home-made or natural. That obtained from the 
farmyard tank is best, but soot, cow, sheep, 
fowl, or horse-droppings in a large barrel pro- 
vide for those who have no farm tank an 
excellent substitute. Care is needed in the use 
of these not to use it strong, and it is also 
important that in watering the berries are not 


| Splashed. The autumn growth of the plants 


absorbs most of the nutriment from the soil, so 
that for the fruiting season they are dependent 
on the water-pot for their support. The fact 


| of your fruits being small when only such a 


moderate crop is permitted shows that an 
important element is lacking either in the soil 
or the feeding of the plants. If they are allowed 
to become dry in the early stages of the fruit 
growth this will make them small and hard in 
the skin. Royal Sovereign may be grown to 
2 oz, in weight. ] 





GARDEN WORE. 


———s 


Conservatory.—Herbaceous Calceolarias 
are bright and showy when well done. They 
must be shaded from bright sunshine; should 
be vaporised frequently before they come 
into bloom to clear off all insects, Liquid- 
manure may be given freely when the flower- 
spikes are advancing. They should be grown 
in rich, fibrous, old turf and old cow-manure or 
good leaf-mould, and not potted too hard. The 
flowers are not of much use for cutting, and 
where that object is the chief one they are not 
much grown. They are distinct and showy 
nevertheless. The Chimney Campanula is a 
very useful subject for a large cool-house or 
glass-covered corridor. It is easily grown in a 
cool-house, or may remain in frames or pits till 
the flower-spikes start. Good plants may be 
had in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, Seeds may be 
sown or root-cuttings or suckers taken now and 
grown on all the summer. The strongest plants 
will produce fine spikes next year. Both the 
blue and white varieties should be sown. 
Good plants will throw up pyramidal spikes of 
bloom 5 feet or more in height. The early- 
flowering Doronicums (Leopard’s Bane) are very 
useful in pots for the cool conservatory. Strong 
roots are potted up in autumn and are grown in 
a cold-pit through the winter, and receive a 
little warmth early in the new year to push up 
the flowers, They are specially valuable for 


| cutting when the supply of Daffodils is failing. 


For some time past they have been plentiful 
outside, but the object of growing them under’ 
glass is to have the clear yellow blooms for 
early cutting, or, if in pots, to make bright 
groups in the conservatory. They are very 
bright and fresh when they first come early in 
the season, and they throw successional blooms 
for some time. Clematis indivisa is very 
effective as a climber just now in cool-houses, 
and the flowers have some value for cutting, 
as white flowers are always in demand. 
The plant is nearly hardy, and would succeed 
in the unheated conservatory. When well done 
it may be had in good condition in a pot grown 
as a standard, taken up with a single stem, and 
then pinched freely to create a mass of shoots, 
which, when ripened outside, will flower freely. 
Growing Sweet Peas in pots and baskets is not 
a new idea, but when so grown they require a 
good deal of nourishment in the way of liquid- 
manure. Some of the finest pot Sweet Peas I 
have ever seen were grown many years ago by 
an Irish gardener, and the success was chiefly 
due to liberal feeding during the growth and 
flowering and removal of all seed-pods. As far 
28 possible do the watering in the evening. 
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Indoor fernery.—The new growth will be 
coming away freely, and the bronzy tints of 
many Adiantums and other Ferns are lovely 
now. A light shade, 


and 50 degs, for greenhouse kinds will enable 
the plants to make rapid progress. Though the 
chief work of repotting, so far as the large 
specimens are concerned, has been done, young 
growing plants will need larger pots if the most 
is to be done with them. Both the trade and 
the private Fern grower will require plants of 
various sizes, from the large specimens in 12-inch 
or larger pots to the tiny seedlings in a thimble 
or thumb-pot. Of late years there has been a 
large demand for these little Ferns for room 
decoration. The best kinds for the work are 
Pterises—P. cretica and its varieties, and small 
Adiantums—but the last-named are not suffi- 
ciently lasting for the frugal-minded purchaser. 
In addition to Ferns, small plants of Aralia 
Sieboldi, Cyperus alternifolius, Grevillea 
robusta, and Isolepis gracilis, which are easily 
raised from seeds, are used in great quantities 
The common edible Asparagus makes rather a 
pretty ornament in a small pot, and it is very 
easily raised and cheap, and cheapness is the 
order of the day. The common hardy varie- 
gated Grass, commonly known as the Gardener’s 
Garter, is a very useful decorative plant in a 
young state in the spring. The grower of Ferns, 
if he wishes to have his plants always in good 
condition, should work up new stock to a 
certain extent annually, and this will enable 
him to get rid of all old specimens every year, 
and so keep the collection always in the best 
possible condition. 


Orchard-house.—Trees in pots will now 
require rich top-dressings and abundant supplies 
of water. The syringe also must be used daily, 
but the afternoon damping should always be 
done early enough for the foliage to get dry 
before night. The usual course with us is to 
close and syringe not later than four o’clock, 
and let the fruit and foliage have the benefit of 
the saturated atmosphere for a time, and then 
about eight o’clock in the evening give a crack 
of air along the ridge to maintain a gentle circu- 
lation through the night. Early in the morn- 
ing, as soon as the sun raises the temperature in 
the house, more air is given, which is increased 
from time to time until full air is given. Side 
front air is necessary for Peaches and Plums in 
warm weather as soon as it can be given with- 
out setting up an injurious draught through the 
foliage. We never syringe the trees in the 
morning unless there are signs of red-spider, 
which is a very rare thing indeed, as the after- 
noon saturation keeps them in check. The 
young wood of Plums is pinched at the fourth 
or fifth leaf, but more freedom is allowed to 
Peaches. 


Late Grapes.—There will be a good deal 
of work now in late vineries, thinning the fruit 
and regulating the growth. Do not crowd the 
foliage, as one good substantial leaf is better for 
the work of drawing up and elaborating nourish- 
ment than two or three puny ones. __If there is 
a good breadth of the main foliage, sublaterals 
must be regarded as robbers and dealt with 
promptly. If at any time a knife is required in 
the removal, too much liberty has been per- 
mitted. This is the time to feed with liquid 
stimulants, or rich top-dressings may be given 
and watered in. We only syringe once after 
the berries are thinned to clear off all old blos- 
soms. Keep a little warmth in the pipes on 
dull days, and at night all checks arising from 
a low temperature are bad, but 60 degs. at 
night will be right. 


Window gardening.—Boxes for the 
outside windows may be filled now. Whatever 
plants are used, an effort should be made to 
hide the front of the boxes by falling growth. 
Ivy Geraniums and hanging Lobelias are 
favourite subjects. The soil should be good to 
start with. Later on liquid-manure can be 
given. Indoor plants which have done flower- 
ing will be better outside. Repot Palms if 
necessary. 

Outdoor garden.—Many people now do 
scarcely any bedding out, as it is commonly 
understood, and though their gardens are 
always interesting there is generally a lack of 
colour in summer. Of course this need not 
necessarily be so if the right things are planted 
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in sufficient quantities. Antirrhinums in good- 
sized groups, Pentstemons, Iceland Poppies, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Gaillardia grandiflora, 


a moist atmosphere, and |G. maxima, Scabiosa caucasica all make lasting 
water enough at the roots, with a night tem- | groups, 


perature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. for stove species, | the most 


but the grouping system is doubtless 
effective, and the larger the groups the 
better. The end of the month is time enough 
to turn out tender plants, though well-hardened 
plants may go out sooner than those taken out 
of the greenhouse. Begonias and Cannas are 
more in evidence now than they were, and 
both of these families require some extra pains 
taken with the beds. A Geranium will flower 
better in rather poor soil, and Petunias revel in 
a dry, hungry spot, but Begonias and Cannas 
would fail. Beds for Dahlias should be well 
prepared and deepened. Carnations are among 
the loveliest flowers in the garden, and beds of 
seedlings of a good strain, though less refined 
than named sorts, will give more bloom for a 
longer period. Masses of late Tulips have been 
lovely in many gardens. 


Fruit garden.—Good, late, home-grown 
Apples are getting scarce. The best dessert 
Apple now is Lord Burghley. If the fruits 
hang their full time they will keep sound till 
May. They keep best in a cool, dark place 
covered with something, or packed in a box or 
barrel. Stores for late fruits should be sunk a 
little in the ground, and have hollow walls and 
a thatched roof. The best kept Court Pendu 
Plat Apples I have ever had were wrapped in 
paper and stored in barrels in a_ cellar. 
Alfriston and Annie Elizabeth are good late 
Apples, and the trees are healthy and vigorous. 
Recently-grafted trees should be looked over 
and the grafts secured from the force of the 
wind. Basic-slag forms a cheap dressing for 
fruit-trees, and should be applied in autumn or 
winter, as it acts slowly. Bone-meal or bones 
in any form is also a good manure for fruits of 
all kinds. Blind Strawberries, if any are in the 
beds, should be destroyed, and the blanks made 
good with plants out of pots. The plants 
which have failed to produce fruit under glass in 
pots should never be used for filling up beds 
outside. Young plants of Strawberries for 
potting or making new beds outside should be 
taken from the best prolific plants only. Keep 
a close watch for insects upon Peach-trees out- 
side. Peaches and Plums seem to be setting 
well. 

Vegetable garden.—Autocrat, Walker’s 
Perpetual, and Ne Plus Ultra are good Peas for 
present sowing. A further sowing of Green 
Windsor Beans may be made now. After this, 
the crop scarcely pays to grow. Jf the pods are 
picked off close when ready, and the plants are 
cut back, they will break away from the bottom 
and bear a good second crop; but they will not 
do this if the pods are left on the plants too 
long. Asparagus is abundant and good now. 
Help should be given, if possible, to prevent 
deterioration. Sulphate of ammonia is a quick- 
acting stimulant best applied during showery 
weather or as a liquid. A sprinkling of nitrate 
of soda will benefit Onions now, especially if 
maggot has been troublesome in previous years. 
Mulch and water Globe Artichokes. If Tomatoes 
have been well hardened by exposure, the 
plants may be set out now in any sunny posi- 
tion available. A friend of ours, who believes 
in early planting, covers his plants every night 
at first with inverted flower-pots, which after- 
wards come in for Chrysanthemums. Thin all 
young crops of vegetables in good time. Chop 
the rows through with a hoe, at right distance 
apart, and a little later single out to the 
required distance. This does not apply to 
Onions, as the young Onions are worth some- 
thing for flavouring, etc. See that plenty of 
French Beans and Runners is planted. Mulch 
early Peas on warm south borders. Keep Celery 
in a moist condition, as starvation means pre- 
mature bolting. The same remark applies to 
Cauliflowers and Lettuces. E. Hoppay, 





THE COMING WHEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts yrom a Garden Diary. 

May 27th.—We are busy planting out the 
tender exotics, usually known as _ bedding 
plants. It is wonderful what a demand there 
is for scarlet Geraniums, especially in town 
and suburban gardens. The best bedding sorts, 
or, rather, perhaps I ought to have said the 


most popular sorts, are Henri Jacoby and 
Vesuvius, West Brighton Gem is very suitable 
for smaller beds, being so very free. Neutral 
tints are also largely used, such as Heliotropes, 
pink Geraniums, Petunias, Verbenas, Phlox 
Drummondi, and Salpiglossis. 


May 28th.—A large bed in a dampish situa- 
tion has been planted with the purple-leaved 
scarlet-flowered Lobelia Victoria, over a ground- 
work of Harrison’s Musk. In the matter of 
moisture the wants of both plants are similar, 
and if the conditions are suitable for the 
Lobelia the Musk will be a success. Lawns are 
mown regularly once a week now and the 
edgings trimmed. Orderly management is very 
important now, as the best beds of flowers will 
fail to please if the surroundings are rough and 
untidy. 

May 29th.—All recently planted things are 
watered till well established, afterwards fre- 
quent surface-stirring generally suffices for 
most things, as a loose surface keeps the 
moisture on the land and the plants are more 
comfortable. Some things, such as Hollyhocks 
and Phloxes, have been mulched with Moss- 
litter-manure, and will then be enabled to do 
good work if the season should turn out dry. 
Annuals raised under glass, such as Stocks, 
Asters, Phlox Drummondi, etc., have been 
planted out. 

May 30th. —In planting a flower garden, 
where a bed is difficult to fill with the right 
colour a mixture often of foliage and flowers 
generally meets the case. Very effective masses 
have been made out of the odds and ends of 
plants left after the general planting is finished. 
This we have several times noticed in our own 
work. Thinned late Grapes. Watered inside 
borders of late Peach-houses. 


May 3tst.—One small garden has just been 
planted with Begonias. In previous years these 
have done well, as the soil is of better quality 
than where Geraniums and other things are 
planted. Several beds on sheltered parts of the 
lawn have been planted with dwarf Cannas ; 
here the soil has been specially prepared for 
them and they do well. Clumps of hardy 
annuals have been thinned severely. Liquid- 
manure is given to Sweet Peas. 


June 1st.—Finished planting Tomatoes out- 
side. Dahlias, also, have been planted. Though 
the bedding-out has been much reduced, there 
is still a good deal of it to get through in large 
places. Planted Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers for pickling. The hoe is kept going 
as much as possible when the sun shines ; it is 
cheaper and easier than watering. Sowed 
Early Horn Carrots. We endeavour to have 
young Carrots to draw as long as possible. 


Tortoise (R. L. 7.).—The land Tortoise is 
hibernating in its habits, passing a portion of 
the year in a state of lethargy. Having dug a 
hole in the ground for its reception it retires 
from view during November, coming forth again 
in April, but when it first appears it shows very 
little inclination towards food. Towards the 
middle of summer, however, it grows very 
voracious. In a garden it will obtain its own 
living, being fond of milky plants, such as 
Lettuce, Sow Thistles, and Dandelion. Fresh- 
water Tortoises can be distinguished from land 
Tortoises by their flattened form, while the toes 
are thoroughly developed, terminated by long 
nails, and united by intervening webs enabling 
them to swim with great facility. They are 
carnivorous, and very rarely eat vegetable food, 
living chiefly upon small worms, and the fry 
of fish. They can be accustomed to eat small 
pieces of meat either raw or cooked. During 
the winter they do not often appear above the 
water, taking then but very little food.— 
8. 8. G. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: Il, 
Mr, C, M. Mayor, Holmwood, Paignton, Devon, 
for Chameerops excelsa in open air. 2, Miss 
R. Hildyard, Ditchingham House, Bungay, for 
Angreecum sesquipedale, 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 


——— 


Trespassing poultry.—My poultry stray froma 
road through a neighbour’s hedge into his field, the hedge 
not being good enough even for cattle. Am I responsible 
for the damage done by the poultry ?—N. B. K. 

[Yes, you are responsible. The common rule of law is 
that every person must keep his own stock from straying, 
or be responsible for the consequences, and under no cir- 
cumstances is an occupier of land bound to fence against 
the poultry of another person.—K. OC. T.] 

Broken glass on garden walls.—Cats climb 
over my garden wall and scrape up my seeds and plants, 
and are a nuisance generally. If I place broken glass on 
the top of the walls, shall Ibe acting rightly? I suppose 
the cats take their own risk, and I should not be responsi- 
ble if they were injured by the glass?—J. G. 

(You are quite right, you may place as much glass as 
you choose on the walls, and if the cats are injured you 
will not bein any way responsible to their owners.— 
K. CO. T.] 

Nuisance from pigs.—I have a house in a country 
town, and 100 yards away is a row of cottages, with pig- 
styes 23 yards from the cottages. The smell from the 
styes is sometimes unbearable, and I cannot even remaln 
in my greenhouse. The urban council say that as the 
styes are 100 yards from my house there is no nuisance. 
Is there any power or authority to which I can complain 
against the decision of the County Council ?—Dick. 


[You may complain to the Local Government 
Board, stating that the urban council have 
failed to cause a nuisance dangerous to health 
to be abated. Write your complaint on fools- 
cap paper and address it to the secretary, the 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, London. 
If your account be true, the pigs cause a serious 
nuisance, and no matter whether the styes are 
1 yard or 1,000 yards away, if a nuisance to 
health is caused the council should deal with it. 
—K. C. T.] 

Market garden crops.—I shall be obliged if you 
will give your opinion as to whether the term crops, in 
section 5 (clause a) of the Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 
tion Act, 1887, includes Rose-trees, Polyanthuses, 
Narcissi, Paonies, Lavender, Pinks, Tiger Lily, Rhododen- 
drons, Hollyhocks, Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Moss, and 
if an outgoing tenant is entitled under the Act to com- 
pensation for them ?—SUBSCRIBER. 

(The Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act 
was passed in 1895, and your reference is 
evidentiy to clause a of section 5 of the Allot- 
ments and Cottage Gardens Compensation for 
Crops Act, 1887. I have no hesitation in 
advising that the word ‘‘crops” in that Act 
does not include any of the things mentioned 


by you. If your reference was intended to be 
to clause iv. of section 3 of the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, 1895 (now 


repealed, but virtually re-enacted in the third 
part of the first schedule to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1900, as improvement No. 27), 
I can only say that the words “‘ vegetable crops” 
do not, in my opinion, include any of the 
matters you mention, and that there is no 
statutory claim for compensation therefor,— 
KC Se] 


Getting rid of a tenant.—In June I let a private 
house and garden to an insurance agent at the rent of £16 
per annum without any written agreement. He paid no 
rent for over six months, and on December 21st I gave 
him written notice to quit on March 25th, handing the 
notice to his wife at his house. A month later he began 
to pay 6s. a week, and begged me not totake proceedings. 
How can I get him an ejectment order, and what will it 
cost, as I mean him to go? I gave him a proper six 
months’ notice.—BapD TENANT. 

[How did you get six months’ notice in? 
You say you gave him notice on December 21st 
to quit on March 25th, but this seems to me to 
be three months’ notice. Having let the place 
on a yearly tenancy without any stipulation as 
to notice, you can only determine the tenancy 
by six months’ notice expiring with a year of 
the tenancy, and this means that the man can 
only be compelled to quit in June, and the 
nouce must he given in December. The notice 
given in December to quit in March was a bad 
notice, and you can now do nothing to get rid 
of your tenant except by distraining on his 
furniture. If you have made a mistake in your 
statement of facts, write again, enclosing a copy 
of the notice you sent and refer to this reply, 
and I will see if I can help you further.— 
KOT.) 


Disputed ownership of strip ofland 
(Countryman) —Your questions are so badly 
framed as to be almost unintelligible. You say 
that your neighbours claim ‘‘3 feet inside of 
their house.” What on earth does this mean ? 
I suppose they will claim the whole of their 
house. Probably you really mean that your 
neighbour claims 3 feet of the property you 
have bought. These 3 feet were twenty years 
ago the site of a path and ditch, you say, but it 
is impossible to judge from your statement 
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whether your house is built upon this piece of 
ground or whether the piece now forms part of 
your garden. However, this is not very 
material, and if this piece of ground has been in 
the possession of yourself or your predecessors 
more than twelve years, and during that period 
no claim has been made by your neighbours, 
they have no title or claim they can now enforce. 
Your neighbour can erect a wooden lean-to as 
close to your house as he chooses so long as he 
builds it upon hisown land. If he drives spikes 
or nails into your wall, no matter whether he 
does actual damage or not, you may pull out 
these spikes and recover damages from him in 
an action of trespass.—K. C. T. 





OCORRESPONDENCB. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpDENIne free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GarprEnine has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Lilium Harrisi (Longworth Rambler).—The bulbs 
of Lilium Harrisi after flowering should be partially dried 
off by laying the plants on their sides, afterwards 
plunging the pots ina cold-frame facing north until the 
bulbs are required for repotting. 


Lobelias (J. H.).—The only thing you can do is to 
encourage growth as much as you can. They will bloom 
during the summer, although they may be very late. You 
can certainly keep them during the winter, but you must 
not let them bloom. A few for stock will be quite 
sufficient, propagating early next spring from cuttings. 


Cobzea scandens (EL. W. Palin).—This is quite safe 
in an unheated house, and will often survive the winter 
in the open air in the southern counties. It should be 
kept fairly dry at the root while at rest, and a rather 
confined root run is best, as tending to check the 
luxuriant growth and throw it into bloom. 


Rivina humilis (W. C. Jones).—Considering how 
easily this plant can be grown, it is strange it is not more 
often seen than it is. When well furnished with its 
bright scarlet berries few plants are more effective for 
room decoration. Strong cuttings of it should be put in 
early in spring, potting them on when well rooted and 
always stopping the shoots, allowing them to break before 
each shift. Five-inch or 6-inch pots are the best sizes in 
which to grow the plants, using a sandy loam and leaf- 
ee A warm house is needed until the plants have 
fruited. 


Single Tulips for market (C. T.).—If you want 
early Dutch Tulips for this purpose, then get White 
Pottebakker, Keizerkoon, crimson and gold, Crimson 
King, Ophir d’Or, yellow, Rose Gris-de-lin, pink, and Artus, 
deep scarlet. All these make grand bedders also. If you 
want later or May flowering Tulips, then get Gesneriana, 
rich scarlet, Golden Eagle, yellow, edged scarlet, Picotee, 
white, edged rose, Elegans, rich carmine, Dainty Maid, 
white, rosy-lilac markings, and Isabella, rose, flaked 
white. What are called the Breeder Tulips are mostly 
selfs, and can be bought in colours. These bloom in May 
and have long stems. They are best ordered in selections 
of half-dozens according to colours. 


Marechal Niel on wall of greenhouse 
facing north (Sulphate).—This variety and the 
Climbing Niphetos were about the two worst you could 
have selected for this position. They require sunlight 
and warmth. Gloire de Dijon and Cheshunt Hybrid 
would have answered much better. Do not cut back the 
plants if you decide to retain them in their present posi- 
tion, but we should say you are only losing time by so 
doing, as both Roses appear from your description to be 
far from healthy. To grow both of the varieties which 
you have, plenty of heat and moisture is wanted during 
summer to enable the plants to make new wood for next 
year’s flowering. 


Utilising a greenhouse (8ejinner)—To properly 
heat your greenhouse you need a small saddle or conical 
boiler and some 50 feet run of 4-inch piping, so as to have 
a row of pipes to the back and front. The cost would 
possibly be some £7 or £8, but much depends into whose 
hands the work of fixing the apparatus was placed. You 
will do well to consult some local heating tradesman, or else 
our advertising columns. Just now you would probably 
find growing Tomatoes in 10-inch pots the most profitable 
crop to have; but they may not furnish you much 
pleasure. You could plant two or three good climbing 
Roses, especially a Maréchal Niel, in the house, to climb 
under the roof and thus give profit. Or you may devote 
your house to the growth of bedding plants, and in that 
way obtain a return. Much depends on what you can find 
a market for. : 


Coarse Grass on lawn (WM. S. F.).—Wherever these 
coarse patches of Grass to which you refer appear on 
your lawn, use on them a sharp-toothed, coarse rake very 
firmly to tear out much of the growth. Then, before 
using the ordinary lawn-mower, cut these patches as hard 
down as is possible with a sharp scythe. That in time 
greatly weakens them and enables the finer Grasses to 
extend. But these can be only temporary measures. We 
advise that next winter these coarse patches be forked out, 
all the stoloniferous or running roots they have picked 
out, then some fresh soil added, and turves from fine 
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pasture be laid to replace them. Failing turf, then make 
the soil up fine and firm, and sow proper lawn Grass seed, 
well rolling it in. Do that in September, placing some 
branches over to keep off birds. These coarse Grasses too 
often come because the seeds used in making a lawn are 
from a hay-loft. 


Hradicating Dandelions on lawn (7. K. G.). 
—We do not know of the instrument for extracting 
Dandelions from lawns you mention and describe. There 
is one something like a long pointed syringe, which, if it 
be first charged with weed-killer liquid, then has its point 
forced into the centre of a big weed, discharges some of 
the liquid and kills the weed. But in that case the weed 
becomes unsightly in death until extracted. We prefer to 
employ someone with a sharp inch chisel to cut off the 
Dandelions an inch or so under the surface, then to havea 
pot of paraffin, or sulphuric acid, or weed-killer at hand, 
and with a stick drop in on to the portion of the root in 
the ground a little ‘of the liquid, as that soon kills. The 
holes may later be filled with fine soil, and the surrounding 
Grass will soon cover them up. 


Planting low walls (D. H.) —You may sow any of 
the following in the chinks of the wall, but you must first 
remove some of the mortar from the joints, and then mix 
the seeds in a little rather stiff soil, and in this way put 
them in position. To make such a wall an interesting 
feature you should also insert small plants, as only a 
limited number of suitable subjects is obtainable in 
seeds: Linaria alpina, Erinus alpinus, E a. albus, any of 
the Aubrietias, any of the alpine Pinks (Dianthus), Alyssum 
saxatile, Saponaria ocymoides, Zauschneria californica, 
Silene alpestris, Draba aizoides and others, any of the 
smaller Erodiums, the dwarfer Aquilegias, ase g., alpina, 
glandulosa, Stuarti, etc. The following, or some of them, 
should be obtained as plants, though we prefer the early 
autumn chiefly for the work: Rock Roses, Campanula 
pumila vars., ©. alpina, C. Waldsteniana, C. garganica, 
Iberis in variety, Phlox setacea in variety, rooted cuttings 
being the best, Sedums, Sempervivums, and Saxifrages, 
Crucianella stylosa, any of the dwarf Thymes, Veronica 
saxatilis, and others. Quite small fresh young bits are the 
most likely to take hold, but if done now some attention 
would be requisite in watering till a start was made, the 
remark also applying to the seeds. 


Budding Niphetos upon a red Gloire de 
Dijon growing under glass.—When it is contem- 
plated budding one variety of Rose upon another it is ad- 
visable to prune the established kind rather severely in 
order to encourage new growths. The best results follow 
when several buds are inserted on as many different 
growths, and at the resting period all the shoots save 
those which are budded are cut away, and thus the plant’s 
energies are directed the next season to the inserted buds. 
When new growth commences the budded shoots are cut 
back to within an inch of where the inserted bud is 
situated. This plan may not commend itself to you, ag 
probably you would desire some blossom from the plant 
that is budded in addition to that which you would obtain 
from the Niphetos buds. In this case, growths of the 
current season’s production, and situated about mid-way 
from the roots, should be selected. Insert the buds at the 
base of the new growth. As to the best time to accom- 
plish the budding, this should be when the new wood has 
attained a fair degree of firmness, similar to the growth of 
a Rose that bears a blossom. Sometimes there are flower- 
less shoots on these climbing Roses. They would be very 
suitable to receive the buds, The buds of Niphetos you 
could procure by purchasing a growing plant in a pot, or 
the long-stemmed blossoms gold by florists would provide 
you with some good buds. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Male and female Aucubas (W. H. E.).—There 
is no way by which the male and female Aucuba can be 
distinguished from each other except when in flower, at 
which time they can be easily recognised. . In the female, 
which includes most of the old bushes generally met 
with, the fiowers consist of four small petals, and a little 
central column, which is the stigma, while in the male 
flower the petals are the same, and there are also four 
stamens, each terminated by a knob, which after being 
open a day or two generates pollen in the shape of a fine 
powder. The process of fertilisation consists in trans- 
ferring a small quantity of this powder to the stigma of 
the female, and this can be readily done with a camel’s- 
hair brush, or by other more rough-and-ready methods. 
They may also be planted in clcse proximity to each 
other, and nature allowed to carry out the fertilising, but 
in this case the results are less certain than if it is arti- 
ficially done. In planting out in this manner one male 
out of half-a.dozen will suffice. It will be sometimes found 
that the male opens rather earlier than the female, but if 
so the pollen can be readily kept for a few daysina dry 
place enclosed in a piece of white paper; indeed, it can 
be sent a long distance in this way, and still retain its 
fertilising properties. The better class nurserymen supply 
the male and female plants distinct from each other, the 
price of either being much the same, 


FRUIT, 


Moving old Pear-tree (Paddy).—As to your 
twenty years old transplanted Pear-tree, there was great 
risk in removing one so old. If the roots were very hard 
cut in, some two or three years may elapse ere really strong 
growth follows if the tree does not die. You had better 
place some 3 inches more of soil over the bare roots, and 
then give a thin coat of stable-manure. . Also water the 
roots freely should the weather become dry. 


Seedling Apricot (Lucy).—It is not absolutely 
nece-sary for your seedling tree to be budded or grafted 
in order to make it fruitful. Seedlings in time hear fruit, 
but in some instances several years elapse. As your tree 
has already shown a disposition to flower, it would be as 
well to wait and first ascertain what its qualities may be, 
when budding could be done should the fruit not be satis- 
factory. All seedlings do not come good, while some may 
be equal or even superior to those already in commerce. 
We presume you have trained the growth of your tree in 
the ordinary way, and attended to its annual pruning and 
summer pinching of the shoots, which you cannot do 
better than to continue until you have proved its merits 
by its fruit. 


Pot Strawberry plants in cold-frame 
(P. W.).—Unless you can give your pot-Strawberries some 
artificial warmth you will not be able to induce them ta 
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bloom and fruit in a cold-frame much earlier than will 

lants outdoors. You may ripen fruit some eight to ten 

ays earlier perhaps, and then only by keeping the lights 
on, just tilting them behind a few inches to give air, 
except when the sun shines very warmly, and then they 
may be thrown off fully one half. You may use artificial 
manure, guano, gently sprinkling it over the soil in the 
pots once a week and well watering it in after fruits begin 
to swell, but cease using it when they begin to colour. 
Give ample ventilation for a few hours after each such 
watering to allow vapour to escape. 


Disbudding a young Vine (Cymro).—You have 
done right in reducing the shoots on your Vine at the 
pars leaving the strongest to grow. This you will need 
be careful of, for Vine shootsare easily separated from the 
stem in the young state. Provide some means for tying the 
shoot as it progresses— either a stake, strained wire, or 
string. Any lateral shoots issuing from the principal one 
must be pinched back to one leaf. We do not clearly 
understand whether you propose covering the back wall 
only, or the roof of your house. With a single Vine this 
needs the adoption of what is termed the extension system 
of training, and is one that, with a good border and strong 
Vine, answers very well. For the time being, however, 
your aim must be to get a strong shoot reaching from the 
ground to the highest point of the wall, or about 8 feet. 
It would be better to pinch the shoot midway between 
these extremes, as advised in the reply you quote from 
last week. You will not need to shade the house, Vines 
requiring all the sunshine possible. You can govern the 
temperature by the aid of the ventilators. You might 
accelerate the growth of your Vine by maintaining a humid 
and warm temperature. This you can obtain by judicious 
ventilation, and damping inside in the day, closing just 
before the sun leaves the house in the afternoon, and so 
husbanding as much solar heat as possible. 


VEGETABLES. 


Strong smelling vegetables (ZL. M. H.).— 
Undoubtedly soil influences are strongly marked in the 
flavour of vegetables, and of those you name in particular, 
and the fact of your manuring it would not change the 
flavour materially. Soil that is over-rich is the better for 
a coat of lime instead of manure, and the ground kept free 
from manure for a season or two according to the crop it 
has to mature. We do not remember, however, an 
instance where vegetables were so strong that they were 
not permitted at table, except Brussels Sprouts. These 
we have known to be so objectionably strong that they 
were not accepted in the dining-room. Trenching and a 
heavy liming of the soil would, we think, improve matters 
much in the flavour test. The seeds would not beat fault 
atall. Of the cooking you are the best able to judge, but 
vegetables can easily be made strong or mild in flavour. 


Asparagus-beds in summer (D. M.).—By feed- 
ing during the growing season the roots get the benefit of 
either farm-yard liquid, an excellent stimulant for 
Asparagus, or an approved fertiliser applied on the surface 
and washed home just when they are able to assimilate 
it. The effect is soon seen in improved growth. Fish- 
manure is a capital dressing for this crop, so also is nitrate 
of soda, but care is needed in the application of the latter, 
little and often being best. It is safest in light, shallow 
soils, being liable to cause harm on strong, retentive soils, 
unless used in strict moderation. Although not absolutely 
necessary for the production of fine Asparagus, salt is a 
good labour economiser, as strewn in moderation on light 
soil beds it destroys weeds and saves hand weeding. 
Summer mulching is too little regarded, nothing being 
more suitable where artificial stimulants are applied than 
spent Mushroom-manure. Pullup the weeds, taking care 
that in doing so you do not injure any of the young 
heads that are coming up. 


Tomatoes in unheated greenhouse (4 New 
Beginner ).—The treatment of Tomatoes from now onwaid 
in a cool-house will not materially differ from that given 
to outdoor plants or those in forcing-houses. Ventilation 
must be attended to in order to keep the atmosphere dry 
and buoyant. Keep all side shoots pinched off as they 
appear in the axils of the leaves. Stop them by pinching 
out the extreme point when four to six trusses of fruit set 
according to the strength of the plant and the size of pot 
or box in which they are grown. If they are planted out 
then let them reach the roof-lights, but in any case allow 
room for development without crowding, which is fatal to 
the well-being of Tomatoes. Supply water as required, 
always remembering that Tomatoes are very thirsty 
plants, and when fruits are set and swelling a little arti- 
ficial manure, bone-meal, or liquid-manure would be of 
great help. It will depend entirely on this what your 
ultimate success may be. We have seen plenty of 
Tomatoes growing against the open garden wall which 
under careful and regular watering with liquid-manure 
reached a weight varying from }1b. tol lb. each. Atthe 
same time do not feed the plants if they do not showa 
tendency to set their fruits freely. Air is a great factor 
in securing this. Front and top ventilators must be used 
in favourable weather. Sunlight is equally necessary, 
therefore do not shade the plants. 





SHORT REPLIBE. 


Mrs. Nicoll.—The best way is to pullit, as this prevents 
the foliage being injured. —— Hlizabeth.—You have 
evidently allowed your Aralia to get dry at the roots. If 
the drainage is good, soak it in a pail of water once a week 
at this season, and if dry, water well during the week.—— 
Sulphate.—You must not feed until the pots are well 
filled with roots, and then you may apply a little guano 
on the surface.——Jane.—The squirrels will not attempt 
to touch your Strawberries.——L. Colbourne, M.D.—See 
our pages for March 10, 1900, as to ‘‘ Making Asparagus- 
bed,” and the issue of May 12, 1900, as to ‘‘ Sowing 
Asparagus.” Kindly say what Azaleas you refer to. We 
do not answer queries by post.——Chas. Briggs.—Stand 
them in a sheltered position for a week or two, and then 
plant out where to flower in very rich soil. Guano is the 
best and safest manure to use, lightly sprinkling it on the 
surface when the plants are coming into flower, and well 
watering in.——Ful/ham.—Evidently your Rose-trees are 
dry at the roots. Give them at once a good soaking of 
water, and we think you will find them start away freely. 
Mulch round the roots with some dgcayed manure after 
you have well watered them.——P. D.—There is no reason 
why the turf you refer to should not answer ad well as the 


ashes. Plunge the plants up to the rims of the pots, as 
this will save watering.——N. B. Morris.—Syringe the 
plant freely with Abol, which you will find advertised in 
our columns.—F. DL. C.—It has evidently been allowed 
to get dry. Yes, plant it out, but.see that the roots have 
a good soaking of water before doing so.—H. Norris,— 
We fear you have not got D. Mezereum at all. Please 
send vs a specimen, and then we can help you. Kindly 
say what Clematis it is. Cut down the Ribes in the 
autumn to encourage it to get bushy.——7’. W.—Perhaps 
the plant is dry at the root. Give ita thorough soaking 
of water and see if this will have any effect. —_C. J.— We 
know of no book dealing with the subject you inquire 
about.. —-R. H. Thomas.—You can take a rod from the 
other house, and thus be able to get Grapes somewhat 
later. Certainly not. Shift the Vine on into a large pot, 
and grow it on in order to get a good fruiting cane for 
next year.—Constant Reader, Hounslow.—We have no 
recollection of having received the Cucumber leaves you 
speak of.——WM. C. Jones.—Yes, certainly top your Salvias 
before planting them out. Let them break into growth 
before putting into the open ground.— Yeovil.—Apply 
to the secretary, Mr. A. Monro, Hailstorm Insurance 
Corporation, Ltd., Covent Garden, London, W.C.— 
James Mein.—Impossible to say with certainty unless 
you give us more particulars. They are evidently being 
kept too close and warm. Let them have more air.— 
Percy S. White.—See our issue for May 18,p 158 Apply 
to Messrs. Barrand Sons, 12, King-street, Covent Garden. 
——Mrs. Morrison.—The buds have all been picked out 
by birds. The only thing you can do is to net them 
over when the buds begin to swell, or smother them in 
the autumn with soot and lime mixed.—F. M. G —The 
manure was evidently too dry. It ought to have been 
watered when being turned over. There was no need to 
use the lime and soot. Quite impossible to say what is 
the matter with your Plum-tree from such a scrap as you 
send. The insects, ifany, were quite crushed up.— 
C. H. E.—The Daffodil has a fasciated stem, hence the 
three flowers. It is of no value.——J. A.—The common 
Almond (Prunus Amygdalus). See article in our issue of 
May 18, p. 162. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—Miss F. L. Clark.—Aubrietia 
purpurea ——Miss A. P. Bouverie.— Prunus sinensis 
fi-pl—cC. D. M.—1, Rubus roseflorus; 2, Prunus 
sinensis fl.-pl— AH. Wynne Finch.—1, Crinum caperse ; 
2, Saxifraga granulata.—JdJ, Clibt.—1, Primula viscosa ; 
2, Ribes aureum; 3, Potentilla hirsuta.—J. C.— 
Davallia sp., probably D. Mooreana; should like to see 
fertile frond.—Constant Reader.—1, Pyrus japonica ; 
2, Euonymus japonicus latifolius; 3, Kerria japonica. 
These can all be increased by cuttings in the autumn, but 
the Pyrus and Kerria are best increased by layering. —— 
H. F. C.—1, Euphorbia pilosa; 2, Alliaria officinalis ; 
3, Ground Ivy (Nepeta glechoma) ; 4, Lamium purpureum ; 
5, Myosurus minimus ——Rose.—1, Corydalis lutea; 2, 
Berberis stenophylla.—Santa Rosa.—1, Scilla campanu- 
lata alba; 2, Myosotis palustris ; 3, Genista fragrans,—— 
E. P.—Your plant is Ginanthe crocata. It is very 
poisonous, and is often mistaken for Celery. 





Catalogues received.—Dicksons, The “ Royal ” 
Nurseries, Chester.—List of Bedding and Border Plants, 
Dahlias, etc. ——R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech.—Select Plants 
and Seeds for the Garden. 


Books received.— Grasses: a Handbook for use 
in the Field and Laboratory,” H. Marshall Ward. The 
University Press, Cambridge.——‘‘ Greenhouse Construc- 
tion and Heating,” B. C. Ravenscroft. Upcott Gill, 
171, Strand, W.C.—“‘‘The British Gardener,” William 
Williamson. Messrs. Methuen, 36, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C ——‘' Open-Air Gardening,” W. D. Drury. Upcott 
Gill, 171, Strand, W.C. 





The Glory Pea (Clianthus puniceus).— 
Mrs. Bayldon sends us from her very interest- 
ing garden at Dawlish, 8. Devon, some hand- 
some branches in bloom of this fine plant. It 
is growing in the open air and the blooms are 
excellent. The plant from which the branches 
were cut is some 8 feet across and 10 feet high, 
and as Mrs. Bayldon says, ‘‘ It certainly is one 
of the fairest flowers of the week.” This is 
seldom seen out-of-doors round London, but it 
is quite common as a wall plant in Irish and 
west country gardens, and should have a place 
in all sea-shore and warm, sheltered places. 


A HALF-PINT LEMON JELLY 
FREE. 


WE do not know when we have been so pleased 
with a Table delicacy as we have been with 
‘* Hiffel Tower Table Jellies.” They are simply 
delicious, beautifully clear, exquisitely fla- 
voured, and the colour a delight to the eye. 

A pint packet can be obtained of Grocers for 
34d. We understand that Messrs. Foster Clark 
and Co. (makers of the well-known Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade) are so desirous that Everybody 
should become acquainted with the Exceptional 
value of their Jellies that they are sending a 
half-pint Lemon Jelly free on receipt of a post- 
card. Do not miss this opportunity, but send 
post-card at once to Foster Clark and Co., 234, 
Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone,— Anvr. 
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Gardening. 


EDITED BY 
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Illustrated with SUPERB Original 
COLOURED PLATES and upwards 
of 1,000 Illustrations. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT 20 
MONTHLY PARTS. 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF GARDENING will be 
simply indispensable to all lovers of Gardening, 
for in it they will find concise information about 

Every Flower, Fruit, Vegetable, Tree, 
Herb, and Shrub 
worth growing. 
RR 


CassELL’s DICTIONARY OF GARDENING will be 
up-to-date in every phase and detail ; it will be 
thoroughly practical, and its language will be 
absolutely free from technicalities. 
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Each subject will be adequately described, 
and the description will be followed by infor- 
mation as to 

Propagation, Soil, General Culture, 
and lists of species and varieties, telling the 
height they grow, the month they bloom, their 
hardiness or otherwise, the colour of their 
flowers, &c., &c. ; 

er KR RK 
No expense will be spared 
in making CassELL’s DicTIONARY OF GARDENING 
the very best work of its kind. In addition to 


about ONE THOUSAND Illustrations from 
Photographs direct from Nature, there 
will be a number of 


Superb Original Coloured Plates, 
one of which will be given in each part. 


Orders for Part I. of ‘‘CASSELL’S DIC- 


TIONARY OF GARDENING” are now 
received by all Booksellers and at 
the Railway Bookstalls. 














CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, LONDON ; 
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The Pioneer of Simple, and 


Cheap, 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 


_ The immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous imita- 
tions of it sent out in recent years, afford abundant testimony 
of its undoubted success. 

«- £217 0 
42090 


oe 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe - 
5 10 6 


0. 2, = ee 
No.3 3, 400 4 - % Cg 
Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-Inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £4 16s, 6d. 
Mlustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., Lro. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HEATING ENGINEERS 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 
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CARDEN BARROWS. 
Made from good 1” Elm. E: 
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SWING WATER BARROWS. 


Strong wrought iron frame and galvanised cistern. 
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HARDY FLOWERS: 


Giving full and comprehensive information of their culture 
and arrangement, with descriptions in alphabetical order of 
upwards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental flowers 
the soil, position, &c., most suitable. 


Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or post free, 18, 9d... from 
The Publisher, 
37, Southampton-st., Strand, 


London, W.C. 


ARMY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS !! 


—4,000 pairs of New Bluchers; cost lls. pair, wholesale ; 
hand-sewn; very best leather soles. Will send one pair, any 
size, post free, for 5s.; cash returned if not approved of.— 
H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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In consequence of the Whitsuntide Holi- 
days we shall be obliged to go to press early 
with the number of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED dated June 1,1901. Orders should 
be sent as early as possible in the week 
preceding to insure insertion. No adver- 
tisement intended for that issue can be 
received, altered, or stopped after the first 
post on THURSDAY, the 28rd MAY. 
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LATE BROCCOLI. 


Late Broccoli has, I think, never before been 
so valuable as it is this season, when, owing 
to the cold spring, autumn-planted Cabbages 
ave so late in coming in. There are, no doubt, 
some gardens where cutting is going on ; but it 
is feared they are in a small minority, and then 
only where the precaution was taken to get out 
a good breadth of plants raised from the first 


sowing made last autumn. When this was not 
done, and reliance placed entirely on plants 
resulting from the main crop sowing, such are, 
according to what I have seen in various 
districts round the metropolis, in a backward 
condition, and are not yet ready for cutting. 
In my own: case I had a good few rows of the 
earliest-raised plants set out as soon as ready, 
and these have proved very serviceable ; but the 
main crop plants, from some reason or other, 
failed to make the growth they should have 
done after being set out, and were in consequence 
not nearly so large as they should have been by 
the end of the year, and will, therefore, be late 
in coming into use. Cauliflowers, too, will be 
much later than usual, fur even where they 
have the protection of handlights they cannot 
make the advance in growth they would if only 
warmer weather prevailed and more sunshine 
was experienced. Therefore, those who planted 
good breadths of Broccoli, particularly late 
varieties, last year, will now be reaping the 
benefit of such a proceeding. Those who had 
the forethought to plant a good number of rows 
of these two sterling varieties of Broccoli—Late 
May and Model—will have no difficulty in 
tiding over what would otherwise have proved a 
gap in the supply, as these two sorts will 
‘vntinue to yield heads until the end of the 
sent month, and later still if the plants 
were not raised too early last year. The middle 
of May is quite soon enough to sow both of 
these varieties in the south and west of 
England. A. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Mulching early Peas.—As a rule the 
first early Peas are planted in the warmest 
corner of the garden and in a warm edil, the 
object being to secure a few pickings as quickly 
as possible. This being so, it sometimes becomes 
necessary to mulch and even to water to avoid a 
sudden collapse of the crop. Before putting on 
tae mulch of short manure give a sprinkling of 
artificial manure ; this will be washed down to 


the roots by occasional waterings and enable | 


the pods to swell off. If this assistance is 
denied the crop in dry, windy weather the 
secondary blooms sometimes fail to set. If any 
of the second earlies show a tendency to grow 
instead of to flower, pinch out the leading 
growths, and when well furnished with bloom 
they may be assisted in the same way as 
advised for the earlier crops. 


Dawes’ Champion Rhubarb.—As an 
extra early Rhubarb, either for forcing or out- 
door culture, this variety is by far the best. 
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The nearest approach to it in point of earliness 
is one named Alexander III., which is growing 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at 
Chiswick, but ths above-named kind beats it by 
several days. Formerly Johnston’s St. Martin, 
Karly Albert, and other well known kinds were 
the Rhubarb growers’ sheet anchor for forcing, 
but the introduction of Dawes’ Champion will 
cause all these to be superseded. In Hertford- 
shire this variety was fit for pulling outside by 
Easter, while the other varieties mentioned were 
only just pushing above ground. This fact 
should be duly noted by cottagers, amateurs, 
and others not possessed of means for the forcing 
of Rhubarb, as with a slight amount of protec- 
tion it could be had much earlier than the time 
named, particularly in the south and other 
warm parts of the country.—W. 

Mushrooms in fields.—There are thou- 
sands of acres that would grow Mushrooms 
admirably, and prove a source of profit to the 
occupier without any loss or detriment to the 
Grass crop. The first step is to procure good 
spawn that will run freely when placed in a 
suitable medium. The present is an excellent 
time to insert the spawn in pastures, breaking 
it into lumps about the size of a hen’s egg ; then 
raising the turf with a spade and placing a lump 
underneath, about 3 inches or four inches from 
the surface. It is important that the soil and 
turf be made thoroughly firm again by well 
treading or beating down with the back ofa 
spade, otherwise the spawn will not run well 
into the surrounding soil, and is liable to fail 
entirely. The distance between the lumps of 
spawn may vary from 2 yards to 6 yards apart 
each way ; if the field is specially adapted for 
Mushroom growing the latter distance will 
answer very well. When the spawn has once 
got established the field may be expected to 
yield Mushrooms for years afterwards if given a 
dressing of 3 cwt. of agricultural salt at the end 
of March or early in April. As the first cost in 
spawn is very small, comparatively speaking, 
it is worth while risking the outlay, as the 
returns might be of the most gratifying 
description. 


Earliest Brussels Sprouts. — These 
sown in February and gradually hardened off 
after being pricked out into boxes or frames will 
be in a fit condition for planting now. Select a 
plot which has been dug for some time and has 
become somewhat consolidated, as if the plants 
are put into loose, newly turned soil an unsatis- 
factory growth will probably follow, with the 
result that instead of hard knobs forming in 
September and October, Cabbage-like offsets 
will form the whole length of the stems. Be the 
ground ever so firm it will, unless clayey, be 
benefited by treading before putting in the 
plants. If the plot has now to be prepared, it 
will be best to refrain from the use of very rich 
manure for this early crop, this also producing 
the evil above referred to. Mushroom manure 
is very suitable ; then, if the summer is hot and 
dry, manure-water can be given when the 
plants are in full growth. Allow plenty of room 
between the plants and rows for the ingress of 
light and a free circulation of air, plant with a 
trowel and firm well. On light soils it may be 
advisable to also water the plants, and a watch 
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must be kept in wooded districts, as wood 
pigeons sometimes do much damage to these 
early green crops. Before planting draw out a 
moderately deep drill, such holding the moisture 
about the roots. On strong soils, however, 
planting on the level is advisable. Seedlings in 
the open now well above ground should be freely 
thinned out; and if covered with netting as a 
protection against chaffinches, the best way is 
to remove this, thin out the seedlings, and 
replace the net for a time, as these pests will 
often pull up the young plants from sheer 
mischief after they have grown an inch. 


Two good Peas.—Some of the old Peas 
are still unsurpassed for cropping and general 
Stratagem should be grown by 
everyone. It is very hardy, and, if sown with 
the earliest varieties, forms a good succession. 
Being of medium height it is admirably adapted 
for small gardens and amateurs, and, if liber- 
ally treated, it continues to yield its large 
handsome dark green well-filled pods for a long 
time. For many years I grew it in a rather 
light soil, and it never failed me. The growth, 
being very robust, is able to withstand drought, 
and if a liberal mulch of short manure is applied 
to the roots, and an occasional soaking with 
liquid-manure given, the produce will be all 
that can be desired. Seed of the original stock 
should be obtained, as there are inferior strains 
in the market. Sharpe’s Queen is another grand 
Pea, similar to Stratagem in height and habit 
of growth. It originated in Lincolnshire, where 
it is a great favourite, being largely grown by 
cottagers, Amateurs who exhibit should grow 
it, it being as good for exhibition as for home 
use, J once-saw over twenty dishes of it at a 
cottagers’ show in Lincolnshire. It isa main 
crop variety.—CROMER, 


Preparing Celery trenches. —It is 
useless to go to a great amount of labour in pre- 
paring Celery trenches, as these need not be 
deep ; indeed, in heavy soils the shallower the 
trench the better the result, as though abund- 
ance of moisture is essential, warmth is also 
necessary. The ground for this crop should 
have been prepared some time in advance of 
planting, as this allows the soil to become 
pulverised. Should the work now be in pro- 
gress, it is wise not to give too much manure, as 
when a large body of rich manure is placed in 
the bottom of the trench growth is not so solid 
as when secured by using abundance of liquid- 
manure or fish-manure. Single trenches are 
far the best for early Celery ; besides, there is 
little loss of space, as single rows may be planted 
4 feet apart. By planting single rows there are 
better heads and the earthing up is greatly 
facilitated ; besides, the space between the rows 
may be planted with dwarf-growing crops, such 
as Lettuces, which do admirably in the loose, 
deeply-worked soil thrown out of the trenches. 
Spinach and Turnips also are suitable, as the 
crop is cleared before the ground is required, 
From 6 inches to 9 inches will be deep enough 
in good land, and the width of the trench should 
vary. If a double row is planted, 18 inches to 
2 feet will be sufficient, whilst 12 inches to 
15 inches will do for the single rows. In dig- 
ging out the soil it is well to save the surface 
soil for covering the manure in the trench. In 
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placing the manure in the bottom of the trench 
much depends upon the state of the soil as to 
quantity. 


growth. In preparing the trench it is advis- 
able to thoroughly fork up the bottom before 
placing inthemanure, In planting, care should 
be taken to remove all secondary growths at the 
base of the plant, to lift with a good ball of 
roots and soil, to plant with a trowel, and to 
make firm after planting. 

Mushroom growing.—I have a very large out- 
house, and I want to grow Mushrooms in it. When and 
how am I to start ?—W. Jonzs. 

[Although Mushrooms may be grown artifi- 
cially nearly all the year round, the most diffi- 
cult months for them, except outdoors or in 
very cool places, are July and August. If you 
get manure and prepare it, then spawn the bed, 
it would be about the middle or so of July and 
right in the hottest weather ere growth began, 
and great heat breeds rust and all sorts of 
insect pests, especially woodlice. However, if 
you are prepared to risk so much, and your 
large outhouse is a very cool one in the summer, 
then get good stable-manure where healthy 
horses are kept. You need one very large or 
two ordinary cartloads of strawy stable dung. 
No doubt at this time of the year it will be dry. 
You must therefore shake out one-third of the 
longest straw, and allow that to dry for future 
use. Then thoroughly moisten the rest of the 
manure, and turn it up into a large heap to 
partially ferment. It 
will be best if that 
is done in the out- 


Cow-manure is an excellent manure | 
in light gravelly soils, as it retains moisture, is | 
cool in hot weather, and promotes a sturdy | 





TREES AND SHRUBS, 


IVY ARCHES. 
ArcuHeEs and festoons of living growth are often 
employed with excellent effect in the garden. 
Climbing Roses are used with the happiest re- 
sults to clothe archways with a wealth of 
flowers in the summer months and to hang be- 
tween a series of upright posts or pillars like 
loops of floral cables. Other perennial and 


well adapted for the same purpose. Passion- 
flowers, Solanum jasminoides in the south-west, 
Clematis in variety, Wistaria, Tropolums of 
sorts, Eccremocarpus scaber, Lophospermum 
scandens, and Cobza scandens, which two 
latter, although perennials, are annual in our 
climate, may be mentioned as subjects whose 
habit fits them for draping archways and other 
garden structures, and very beautiful are they | 
when at the zenith of their display. What | 
more lovely sight can be imagined than arch | 
after arch garlanded with flowering Roses? 
Delightful are the myriad stars of the Clematis, 


| the scented lavender flower-fringe of the Wis- 


taria, the white bloom-clusters of Solanum, 
while Lophospermum and Cobea, with their 
rampant growth, soon cover their appointed 
spaces with foliage and flower. In comparison 
with these the Ivy may be despised as dull and 
unattractive, and, indeed, it must be admitted 
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| summer months and completely cover the head 
of the bush. After flowering the stems should 
be picked off, as it would be a great tax on the 
bushes to allow them to produce seed. In cold 
districts it may perhaps require to be planted 
where it can have the friendly shelter of other 
and taller-growing subjects.—A. W. 


Transplanting shrubs. — During the 








that it can in nowise compete with the charms 
of its flower-bearing rivals when they don their 





house. So soon as 
on testing it witha 
long pointed stick 
forced into the mid- 
dle of the heap it is 
found to be getting 
hot, turn it again, 
putting the outside 
inside this time, also 
if it seems at all dry 
still further moisten 
it. Repeat the turn- 
ing and moistening a 
few days later, and 
after that you may 
make up the bed, 
which should be 
placed against one 
sideof the shed, be 











4 feet wide, and when 
well trodden fully 
12 inches in depth, 
and as long as the 
manure will allow. 
Allow it to lie a few days, then get cakes of 
spawn quite fresh, break them into some seven 
or eight pieces, and force these flatwise into the 
bed 8 inches apart all over it. Give a gentle 
watering with tepid water, then coat over with 
good loamy soil 1 inch thick from a pasture, 
and cover up with the dry litter. Mushrooms 
should come in a few weeks. ] 


Early French Beans.—It is useless 
sowing French Beans in the open too early, even 
if the soil is light and warm, as the young 
growth is soon crippled by frost or cutting 
winds. Of course, if protection is given, early 
sowings may safely be made, and those who 
have a spare frame may ensure extra early crops 
by growing the plants in small pots and trans- 
planting in the middle of May. A warm 
position is necessary, and the plants must be 
“protected by small evergreen branches placed 
on each side of the rows. A little fine soil 


worked round the roots will greatly assist | 


growth. A common evil in French Bean culture 
is overcrowding the plants. The rows should 
be from 15 inches to 18 inches apart and the 
plants 6 inches apart. No vegetable pays better 
for mulching and liberal manurial waterings, it 
being surprising how long plants thus treated 
will continue bearing. Isolated rows of plants 
usually yield the best crops, as they enjoy a 
maximum amount of sun and air. The spaces 
between Celery trenches suit them well, and if 
midseason crops are grown they will be past 
before the soil is required for earthing up the 
Celery. The Beans should be gathered as soon 
as ready, and if not wanted for immediate use 
they will keep some time in a cool place if the 
ends are placed in water.—J. N. 


| for when the plant is once established it will 





‘in the end. 
, them again, relying rather on fresh material, 





Ivy arches at Bishop’s Waltham. Engraved from a photograph by 
Miss Gunner, Bishop’s Waltham. 


bravery of blossom, but, serene and self-con- 
tained, heedless alike of scorching summer glare 
and winter’s icy blast, it retains its glossy 
comeliness through the changing months, and in 
dark December days, when the Roses are but a 
memory and the Wistaria is bare of flowers and 
leaves, when the Solanum is blackened by frost, 
and Cobzea and Lophospermum have been long 
consigned to the rubbish-heap, the Ivy still 
greets the eye with its dark, shining green. It 
is to the permanence of its foliage and its hardi- 
ness that the Ivy owes its value as a climber, 


remain in vigorous health for years, and by 
judicious pruning may be easily kept within 
bounds. If this pruning is taken in hand in the 
spring, just as growth is starting, it is astonish- 
ing how soon all signs of the work of the knife 
are hidden by the quickly-shooting leafage. 
Perhaps the greatest objection to the use of Ivy 
for covering arches lies in the slowness of its | 
growth in the earlier stages, but during that 
time annual climbers may be employed for | 
temporarily clothing the supports during the 
summer and autumn without in any way incon- 
veniencing the Ivy, which, as soon as it becomes 





thoroughly established, will accelerate its 
growth and soon cover the desired space. _ 
S.. W..F, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Olearia Haasti —This is another of those 
hardy free-flowering shrubs to which amateurs 
and others should devote more attention. It 
appears to succeed in any kind of soil, provided 
it is not a rank clay, and soon grows into a 
dense bush. The white flowers appear in the 


past severe weather there has been more injury 


done to shrubs than we have had for many years 


| past, and have had 1 f that shrubs that 
annual, or practically annual, plants are also | f Fe baths’ ceeBnile tint trleeed 


have been recently transplanted will success- 
fully resist a temperature that would have 
proved fatal if the roots had been undisturbed. 
Doubtless, many of the readers of GARDENING 
will remember that the early part of the winter 
up to Christmas was exceptionally mild—in fact, 
so much so that the Euonymus, which is so 
largely grown on the south coast, looked lovely, 
with young verdant shoots pushing out as if it 
were spring, and we were able to get a great 
number transplanted during November and 
December, which checked their growth consider- 
ably. With the New Year a severe frost set in, 
and all those that had not been transplanted 
suffered severely, the tender young growth 
being completely killed, and in moss cases they 
are cut down right to the hard wood, while the 
transplanted lots are perfectly safe, only losing 
a few leaves. There is not the slightest doubt 
that they owe their safety to the check to 
growth given by the lifting and replanting. 
The shrubby Veronicas suffered in just the 
same way, and in the vegetable garden young 
Cabbages and Lettuce that had grown very 
luxuriantly up to Christmas owing to the wet 
ani mild weather were killed outright by the 
sudden and severe change of weather, while the 
transplanted crops managed to exist through 
the long spell of very cold weather. I think 
that the old-fashioned plan of partly lifting and 


‘laying down Broccoli and other winter green 


crops has very much more to commend it than 
appears at first sight, for the check to growth 
conduces to hardiness, and if any snow falls it 
has a far better chance of protecting the most 
vulnerable parts of the plants than when they 
are left standing erect.—J. G., Gosport. 


Forced shrubs after flowering.— 


| The majority of these will now have passed the 
flowering stage, but, all the same, they should 
‘not be treated as if of no further use or impor- 


tance. It is waste to cast them aside or to 
treat them in what amounts to the same thing 
If it is never contemplated to force 


still they will serve many a useful purpose out- 
of-doors. In such a case, if not yet quite 
hardened, no time should be lost in seeing to 
this point of culture, and then let them be 
planted as soon as possible, for if deferred it 
only means additional labour in watering. By 
taking care of them, however, the same plants 
will continue to do good service in numbers of 
instances. Deutzia gracilis can be flowered for 
a certainty every spring by allowing the plants 
to complete their growth under glass, treating 
them generously even after they have flowered. 
Azalea mollis and the Ghent varieties are also 
cases in point where a good return may be had 
for several years even without repotting. 
Unlike the Deutzia, however, these only flower 
profusely every other year, but then with care 
they can be had as good as newly-potted-up 
plants, with one marked advantage—viz., that 
of more enduring properties in the flowers with 
hardly any disposition to cast their flower-buds 
prematurely. Spirczea confusa will flower every 
spring; so will the double white Chinese 
Prunus. Rhododendron Early Gem and others 
of this type will be satisfactory also if retained 
in pots; whereas the larger forms will not pay 
on the whole for extended pot culture, nor will 
Kalmias and Andromedas. In any case, how- 
ever, it pays to take care of the plants after 
flowering, gradually hardening them off rather 
than consigning them to any out-of-the-way 
corner immediately after flowering. The 
Deutzias and Azaleas will soon be fit to stand 
outside, at least the earliest of them, where the 
growth has nearly or quite been completed. 
When first taken out a slight protection should 
be given; if nothing better in this way can be 
provided, let them stand in the shade, as under 
trees, for a week or two. Afterwards plunge 
them a few inches over the rims of the pots ina 
bed of coal-ashes, thus largely saving the 
1 bour of watering the summer through. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
SPIRHA CONFUSA FOR FORCING. 


Tuts has become very popular for forcing within 
the past few years. It forms, as may be seen 





from our illustration, a somewhat upright yet | 
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| ease and freedom of the Ivy-leaved kinds. 


freely-branched bush, clothed with rather pale | 
glaucous green leaves and plentifully studded | 


with little corymbs of pure white blossoms. In 


a forcing-house it may be had in bloom soon | 


after Christmas, and in a greenhouse it will | 
flower in March. The flowers on plants that | 


are moderately forced are superior to those 
brought on in a good deal of heat. Though 
generally grown under the name of 38, confusa, 


this Spirea, a native of Northern Asia, is | 
all the | 


synonymous with S. media. Like 
Spirzas, it is a very pretty flowering shrub for 


the open ground, and grown thus comes into | 
When required for | 
sufficient ; few trouble with large specimens. 
just as the leaves are about to drop, or directly | 


bloom about midsummer. 
forcing, the plants should be lifted and potted 


that has taken place, as they will then have 
made a few roots before they are taken indoors, 

fter potting they should be plunged outdoors 
in some sheltered spot till required. Some 
grow this Spirzea altogether in pots, and though 


| 





| when old, few things flower so well. 


The | 
present time is opportune for propagating them | 
in heat, and a few weeks in the house will be | 
sufficient to make of them plants large enough | 
for the frames in May, and subsequently | 
in the open air. The custom of growing 

plants in wall ‘ pockets” is common enough ; | 
the trailing shoots of the Ivy-leaved sorts are, 
when in bloom, capable of making a house or 
wall very pretty, and for baskets one cannot | 
improve upon them At present we are limited | 
to a small selection when compared to the many 
beautiful Zonals, but they counterbalance in | 
some measure this disadvantage by the various | 
uses to which they can be put. We have gone 
past the time when, as in the daysoftheold Stella, 
people grew their Geraniums in 12-inch and 
14-inch pots, and carried them on the back 
walls of their vineries because, after keeping 
them year by year, they became so large. | 
Gardeners to-day find the 6-inch pot quite | 


Those who wish to do so could scarcely have a 

better subject than the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium | 
for training over greenhouse walls or roofs. Old 
plants thus trained look well in the summer 
when growing over an arch in the garden, and, | 
The best ! 





Spirea confusa forced. From a photograph by Mr. E. Roberts, Thame. 


this mode of treatment entails far more labour 
during the summer, the flowers on plants that 
are thoroughly established in pots last much 
longer than those from plants that have just 
been lifted from the open ground and potted. 





IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 


Or the several kinds of Pelargoniums, in point 
of popularity the Zonals, so far as indoor 
plants are concerned, stand first, but when one 
comes to take into consideration their value for 
outdoor blooming, then it is that one has to 
place on one side some of remarkable beauty— 


but of little use for growing in the open air— | 


and select those which experience has taught 
will bloom with equal freedom without the aid 
of glass. In the Ivy-leaved section of Pelargo- 


niums, although in the number of varieties we | 
do not possess so great a diversity of colour, we | 


have plants of more use all round, and those 
who plant them out and use them for window- 


boxes, baskets, stands, and pots, will find that | 


in them, on account of their long, disjointed- 
looking shoots, which grow quickly and flower 
long and well, we have plants that can be 
trained into almost any form desired in one 
half the time it would take to cultivate a Zonal 
for any specific object. In window-boxes the 
ordinary Zonal, although it may flower well, 
can never, owing to its stiff growth, present the 





| Feral, 


known of the group is, if one may take window- | 
boxes in general as evidence, Souvenir de Chaz. | 
Turner, Each year it is grown in remarkable | 
quantities for market, it being a favourite occu- | 
pant of window-boxes. As pot plants also, 
especially the double sorts, they make handsome 
house plants, and, though they are a little more 
trouble to train, they bloom so freely that any | 
trouble is well repaid. In lean-to greenhouses 
the shelves on the wall side of the house are 
sometimes arranged in tiers, and it is on these 
that plants of a luxuriant growth, like those in 
question, are seen to the best advantage. For 
baskets one cannot have better plants. Among 
the single and double sorts, whose names I give, 
are to be found some of the best known :— 

DovusLEs.—Souvenir de Chas. Turner, Isidore 
Alice Crousse, Gloire d’Orleans, and 
Prince of Wales. 

SrnaLes —Mrs. H. Cannell, La France, Mons. 
de Boringe, aud Progress. LEAHURST. 





CLIMBERS IN THE CONSERVATORY. | 


In any house that is termed a conservatory one | 
of the first considerations should be that of | 
selecting climbers suitable to the building. A | 
conservatory may be in many respects ill- 
adapted to pot plants by reason of its loftiness, 
but when a climber once reaches the roof there | 
is some possibility of satisfactory culture being | 
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arrived at. The use of climbers should be far 
more general than it is. There is a good selec- 
tion, it is true, butthe choice oftentimes runs too 
much in one groove. Cobza scandens is a case 
in point; this is often used to excess ; better 
employ the variegated form, save in the 
very worst of situations, than too much of 
the type. This is a free-growing climber in both 
its forms, and may be considered as the last 


| resource when all others fail to give satisfaction. 


For a damp wall nothing will surpass Ficus 
repens, whilst it will take years to outgrow 
itself. In the coolest of houses Lapageria rosea 
and L, alba should always find a home, an 


| average amount of shade being preferable to an 


excess of sunshine for their well-being. The 
Lapagerias are not only suited to roofs, but are 
likewise quite at home upon walls and for 
arches or columns. For suspending from the 
roof in the form of floral drapery there is 
nothing to surpass the hardier Tacsonias, of 
which T. mollissima and T. pinnatistipula may 
be taken as good examples. With slightly more 
warmth T. Van Volxemi and T. insignis are 
both preferable. The Tacsonias prefer a warm, 
sunny aspect rather than a shaded one, the roof 
in every case being best suited to them. For 
houses from which the frost is barely excluded 
Clematis indivisa and C. lobata are recom- 
mended ; soalso is Lonicera semperflorens 
minor, all three being of free growth and 
invariably flowering well when not shaded 
heavily. Jasminum grandiflorum is a 
charming climber, with the delicious per- 
fume of its family; it succeeds best in a 
warm greenhouse temperature, and as 
many conservatories answer to this, it may 
be planted withevery prospect of success ; 
as it flowers in the winter this is an addi- 
tional recommendation. Mandevilla suave- 
olens only needs to have the frost excluded 
to ensure its well-being; its charming 
white flowers are most agreeably perfumed. 
Plumbago capensis requires all the sun- 
shine possible if it is expected to flower 
well, a light house without any or but 
the least possible amount of shade being the 
better place for it. Where the Mandevilla 
is grown upon the roof, the Plumbago may 
find a congenial spot next the glass on the 
sides where these are at all lofty. For 
very lofty houses climbers are in every 
way excellent. Such houses are not often- 
times shaded upon the exterior, hence by 
the judicious adaptation of climbers the 
same result is attained from the interior. 
For such houses the Tacsonias, Bignonias 
(as B. Cherere), and several of the Acacias 
are splendid features. No lofty house 
should ever be left destitute of climbers of 
suitable kinds, nor should any wall be 
allowed to remain bare. It must be a diffi- 
cult case to deal with indeed if some clim- 
bers cannot be adapted to its special re- 
quirements. 
As conservatories are frequently lighted, 
some regard must be had for the occupants 
by ventilation if gas be the lighting medium, so 
as to let the vitiated atmosphere escape. The 
modernadaptation of electric lighting to domestic 
purposes is a great advance over gas or oil as it 
pertains to conservatories, with far less risk of 
injury, whilst under the electric light the 
natural colours are to be seen to far better 
advantage. On the whole it is preferable to 
plant out conservatory climbers ; pot culture 
should be the last resource, the intermediary 
one being boxes or tubs. In the case of the 
hardiest of conservatory climbers, it is not even 
necessary to plant them inside; they may 
frequently be planted outside, being brought 
into the house in the manner of Vines. Roses 
of climbing sorts could in this way be cultivated 
under glass with far better results than if con- 
fined to inside borders. Conservatories at 
present destitute of climbers may become well 
turnished by the autumn by planting at once. 
Mere size of plants should not weigh in making 
a choice ; healthy vigorous plants, even if not 
so large now, will give better results. 





SHADING FOR GREENHOUSES, 


Wirn the advent of summer the question of 
shading the greenhouse becomes an important 
one, and various means are employed for the 
purpose. With our variable climate by far the 
best manner of shading most glass-houses is by 
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means of blinds on rollers, which can be let 
down or drawn up when necessary. In many 
positions this cannot be done ; hence, shading is 
effected by painting the glass on the outside 
with some composition to check the sun’s rays 
and yet admit as much light as possible. I have 
tried various recipes for the purpose, but the 
one that gives the greatest amount of satis- 
faction is carried out in the following manner : 
Take three knobs of whiting and crush them 
finely, place ina pail, pour on a little water, 
and allow it to stand for two or three hours. 
Then work it with the hand till it becomes of 
the consistency of thick cream, after which 
leave it untouched for a few hours, and at the 
expiration of the time if any surplus water has 
collected on the top it must be carefully poured 
off. After this, take 14 lb. of size and place in 
a pail or some other receptacle, and stand on 
the fire till the size is thoroughly dissolved. 
When this is the case add the whiting and half 
a gill of boiled linseed-oil, and continue to stir 
till the whole is thoroughly incorporated, the 
pail being in the meantime kept on the fire. 
Then with a painter’s brush apply this mixture 
to the glass, choosing for the purpose a fine 
sunny day, as it works much better when the 
glass is warmed with the sun than when dull 
and cold. Put on carefully, this forms a thin 
but perfect film over the glass, which effectually 
prevents scorching. After the composition is 
once thoroughly mixed it need only be kept 
sufficiently hot to enable it to be readily 
worked. As the season advances this shading 
will gradually tone down, which is an advantage, 
as towards the end of the summer the plants 
will stand more sunshine than they will now, 
while with a little warm water and soap it can 
be readily removed. T. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Swainsonias.—Those who care for climb- 
ing plants in their greenhouses, either on the 
roof or on wire screens, should not overlook the 
Swainscnias. They are slender, straggling- 
looking plants, and are sometimes attacked by 
thrips if allowed to get dry, but when grown in 
mellow turf and rotted cow-manure they grow 
rapidly in a warm-house away from cold 
currents of air. Seldom indeed are Swainsonias 
now seen, and of late years particularly, but as 
flowering creepers indoors they are worth 
remembering.—A TowNsMAN,. 


Arum Lilies after flowering.—The 
failure to grow strong, healthy Arums with 
plenty of spathes is due very often to keeping 
them under glass the whole of the year, which, 
owing to great heat and sometimes lack of mois- 
ture, results in their becoming prematurely 
weak and an easy prey to thrips, which quickly 
infest the undersides of the leaves. A grower 
of my acquaintance, who has to prepare many 
plants for Easter, once told me—on my com- 
menting upon his healthy-looking stock of 
plants—that he attributed it all to the plunging 
of them out-of-doors for three months in the 
year, and keeping them well supplied with mois- 
ture, and occasionally giving them liquid- 
manure. Plants that are pot-bound are turned 
out and planted in well-prepared ground, and 
by the end of September they have made con- 
siderable growth, and the offshoots around each 
may then be removed and potted separately. 
To withhold water from Arums for long is to 
court disaster. It is quite safe to remove them 
out-of-doors now, and a place should be prepared 
for them where they are not likely to be missed 
in their daily supply of moisture. I have seen 
it advocated that water should be withheld 
somewhat after their flowering period; but, 
judged by plants that have received copious 
supplies during the summer, those that were 
kept dry would scarcely bear comparison.— 
W0oDBASTWICK. 


Malmaison Carnation Sir Chas. 
Freemantle.—Those who desire Malmaison 
Carnations during the winter months should 
grow the above, which blooms quite or nearly as 
freely in the dull winter season as in the spring 
and summer. It is of a vigorous constitution, 
it flowers quite as freely as the old blush kind, 
and the individual blooms are quite as large. 
The colour is a rich rosy-pink, and the blooms 
are produced over a long period in close succes- 
siop ; in fact, so freely does this variety flower 
that from two to three dozen well-established 
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plants will yield a sufficiency to enable one or 
more buttonholes to be made daily. For winter 
flowering, plants from fifteen to eighteen months 
old give the best results, and these should be 
propagated by layering in the summer months, 
or aS soon as the parent plants pass out of 
bloom.—A. 


Ficus radicans variegata. — When 
looking round a large market nursery quite 
recently my attention was drawn to this 
plant, which is, no doubt, destined in time 
to oust the green-leaved variety, F. radicans, 
grown by the thousand for suspending in halls, 
rooms, etc., and for draping the edges of stages, 
etc. For all such purposes I’, radicans is very 
suitable, as its growths hang down in a graceful 
manner, and a well-grown specimen is very 
effective. When to this is added the creamy- 
white variegation of the newer variety the 
effect is considerably enhanced. It is as easily 
grown as the green -leaved kind, so that 
possessors of one small greenhouse need not be 
deterred from attempting its cultivation.—W. 


Begonia corallina. — This variety of 
Begonia is not nearly so extensively grown as it 
deserves. It is of trailing habit, and therefore 
unsuitable for growing as a specimen in a pot, 
but for training on the roof of a warm green- 
house or to form a screen on the division 
between that and an adjoining house it is a 
gem. It requires plenty of rooting space, and 
is therefore best either planted out in a narrow 
border or grown in a large pot, and liberally fed 
after the plant becomes established. Grown in 
this way it makes an abundance of growth and 
produces its flowers very freely, the colour of 
which, as the specific name denotes, being a 
bright coral-red. A well-clothed trellis, from 
which hundreds of trusses of flowers droop 
downwards, such as I saw the other day, is 
worth seeing, and all who have the space at 
command should grow it. A mixture of half 
peat and half loam, with a few pieces of brick 
or broken sandstone added, and a liberal 
quantity of coarse silver-sand, forms an excel- 
lent rooting medium for this Begonia, and the 
pots or borders, as the case may be, should be 
well drained, as an abundance of water is 
required when the plant is in full growth. The 
flowers when cut, if not very durable, are valu- 
able for dinner table decoration, as they keep 
quite fresh throughout the evening. Last 
season I on one‘occasion used a quantity of its 
trusses in conjunction with the foliage or stems 
of Sagittaria sagittifolia, and the effect was 
beautiful when the lights were turned up. Like 
most other varieties belonging to this section of 
the Begonia, it is easily increased by cuttings, 
which strike quickly under a bell-glass or in a 
propagating-case. The resulting plants should 
be grown on quickly afterwards, not allowing 
them to become pot-bound, as this gives them a 
check’ which stunts growth, from which they 
are some time in recovering.—A. 


Primulas.—Plants from early sowings will 
now be fit for potting off. Well drain the 
required number of 24-inch pots, covering the 
crocks with a little Moss or loam, from which 
the finer particles have been shaken, and employ 
a compost of fibrous loam three parts, not 
sifted, but rubbed down with the hand, and one 
part leaf-mould and silver-sand. Lift the 
plants from the seed-pans with a pointed stick 
in order to preserve as many roots as possible, 
and pot firmly. Settle the soil about the roots 
with a rosed can, and place the plants in a light 
pit in a minimum temperature of 50 degs., 
watering them very carefully till growth is 
active. Maintain a moist atmosphere, shade 
slightly from bright sunshine, and give a gentle 
syringing on sunny afternoons. Gradually 
increase the amount of air, and repot before 
they become root-bound, first into 44-inch and 
then into 6-inch pots, using a similar but 
rougher compost, and adding a sixth part 
powdered fowls’ or pigeons’ manure, or, failing 
this, cow-manure. The first-named is, I find, 
the best stimulant for Primulas. The best 
place for Primulas during summer is in a frame 
facing north in an open, sunny position. Stand 
the plants on a layer of cinders, not fine ashes, 
as the pots become embedded in the latter and 
prevent the escape of superfluous water. Shade 
the plants from bright sun with thin tiffany, 
admit air freely, and syringe lightly on sunny 
afternoons, closing the frame for an hour or two 
to husband sun-heat, and admit an inch of air 
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in the evening, allowing it to remain on all 
night. Primulas require more heat than many 
imagine, and a frame on the north side of a wall 
is not a good place for them. Assist the plants 
with weak liquid-manure at each alternate 
watering, or sprinkle a small quantity of fowls’ 
manure or guano, mixed with an equal quantity 
of fine soil, on the surface once in three weeks, 
and water it in. In September turn the frame 
round so as to give the plants the full benefit of 
the sun, shading on very bright days only,— 
SUFFOLK, 


Double Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.— 
A correspondent in a recent issue drew atten- 
tion to the merits of the new crimson and rosy- 
scarlet variety, Mrs. J. B. Day, which was intro- 
duced last year. Having grown this, I can 
bear out all that your correspondent has to say 
with regard to its merits. There is alsoanother 
variety which, if not quite so new, is still worth 
the attention of all who grow Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, and that is Achievement. This was 
obtained, I believe, from crossing a Zonal with 
an Ivy-leaved kind, and the peculiar appear- 
ance of the foliage proves that such was the 
case. The plant has a nice dwarf erect habit, 
the flower trusses are freely produced, the pips 
are semi-double, and of a pleasing soft salmon- 
pink colour.—W. 





Double white Poet’s Narciss failing. —I 
should be obliged if you could tell me the reason why 
these Narcissus buds should come blind, like the enclosed? 
For several weeks they have done so, and as they were 
very crowded I divided them last July and replanted 
singly. This year they seem worse than ever. There are 
many other sorts of Narcissus growing in the same place 
which all flower well.—E. B. PaumEs, Naburn Hall, York. 


[The so-called blindness in the double white 
Poet’s Narcissus is a failing more or less preva- 
lent each year, and is due to a variety of causes. 
The following are some of the essential details in 
the successful cultivation of this much-prized 
flower. It is a gross feeder, and therefore 
should be well manured. It prefers being 
planted deeply in the soil, not less than 6 inches, 
and preferably at 8 inches. A strong, almost 
tenacious soil is that most suited to its growth 
and flowering. In light soils, in conjunction 
with shallow planting, it is usually a failure. 
The bulbs are impatient of removal, and especi- 
ally resent being dried off. When replanting is 
contemplated, this should be done in July, if 
possible. The root-fibres of this kind are almost 
perpetual in character, and should be regarded 
in a common-sense view. Bulbs that have stood 
some time and flowered in the same spot have 
impoverished the soil, and failure is sure to 
follow. In such a case a winter mulching of 
manure would be helpful. Too often this is 
where the neglect comes in, though quite unwit- 
tingly. It is not sufficiently recognised that by 
reason of its late flowering the summer is 
approaching before the bulbs are fully ripened 
off. It is not generally known that the flowers 
that should appear in May of the present year 
are really formed and exist in embryo in mid- 
summer in 1900. It is for this reason that every 
support should be accorded the bulbs, so that 
the growing season may be prolonged as much 
as possible, and thereby ensure the fullest 
development and the proper formation of the 
buds at thistime. Not afew regard the “ blind- 
ness,” as this failing is called, as the result of 
the climatic or atmospheric conditions of the 
moment, but the true cause is more probably 
insufficient development in the previous year, as 
even though blind all the other parts may be 
good, and as such are produced by the bulb in 
its season. All you can now do is to encourage 
the most vigorous growth by mulching with 
manure and a good dressing of soot, and at least 
weekly applications of liquid-manure. In dig- 
ging in the manure—cow-manure and soot are 
best if your soil is light—keep it 4 inches or 
6 inches below the bulbs. We have answered 
your question very fully on account of the 
number who each year fail to get this handsome 
hardy plant to flower satisfactorily. ] 





- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘‘GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each werk a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘‘STOVE AND GREENHOUSE Puants,” or ‘* Ton 
ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week's issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 
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A COTTAGE GARDEN. 


Tur author of “The English Flower Garden” 
never penned a truer sentence than when he 
wrote: ‘‘Among the things made by man 
nothing is prettier than an English cottage 
garden.” One of the chief charms of these 
gardens is that they are dominated by no stereo- 
typed ‘*plan,” but each reflects its owner’s 
individuality. There is rarely much bare earth 
in a cottage garden—the size of the plots is too 
small to permit of any of the ground being 
wasted—and thus everywhere the brown earth 
is covered with an enamelling of flowers and 
foliage ; and this is as it should be in all gardens, 
but too rarely is. Anyone who is interested in 
gardens, and has taken a pleasure in inspecting 
both large and small in various parts of England, 
will have remarked the perfect health usually 
exhibited by the denizens of these humble 
sanctuaries of plant life. Nowhere do the chaste 
Madonna Lilies, so often 
reduced to unsightly 
masses of decay in the 
gardens of the rich, grow 
in-such unsullied purity 


cottage gardens, though 
apparently but little 
thought is given to their 
cultural requirements, 
and one can only surmise 
that the clue to their 
unfailing health and 
beauty is to be found in 
Ruskin’s words: ‘* Fiow- 
ers only rightly flourish 
in the gardens of those 
who love them.” Cot- 
tagers show their taste in 
the appreciation of frag- 
rance, and many of their 
gardens are filled with 
sweet odours through the 
long summer twilight. 
Great Lilac-bushes often 
overtop the low, thatched 
eaves with their wealth 
of perfumed flower-spikes, 
Clove Carnations, Cab- 
bage Roses, and white 
Pinks distil their sweet- 
ness, and on moist even- 
ings the ‘‘Sweet Brier 
wind ” of Jeffries fills the 
winding village lane. 
Double white Rockets, 
all too seldom met with 
now-a-days, are among 
the cottager’s favourites, 
and from no _ princely 
borders do they breathe 
such exquisite scent as 
from their nook among 
the Pansies by the narrow 
cottage path. Fully con- 
scious of the limitations 
imposed by the diminu- 
tive proportions of his 
domain thecottager grows 
another garden on his 
walls, and here climbing 
Roses ramble at will, 
wreathing the very chim- 
neys with a garland of 
scented blossoms ; odorous Jasmine and Virgin’s 
Bower frame the lattice windows, and veil the 
porch with a tangled maze of white stars; or 
the wide-spread blooms of the Passion-flower 
are followed by the bright orange fruits, which 
gleam from the dark foliage like little lamps 
through the dark winter days. In the accom- 
panying illustration a portion of a charming 
/arwickshire cottage is portrayed. The walls 
are thickly clad with creepers, and, in the hot 
August sunlight, the great white star flowers of 
Pyrethrum uliginosum afford a high light that 
contrasts pleasingly with the dense shadow 
thrown by the porch. Se Wer. 


pa i Det 
PLANTING VIOLETS. 


As the time for planting out Violet runners is 
at hand, a few remarks on the operation and 
subsequent treatment of the plants may be 
acceptable. I like to turn the ground up 
deeply and roughly tolerably early in the year, 
80 as to get it well pulverised and sweetened by 











frost and wind. The lumps will then break 
down readily in spring. Some growers dig in 
farmyard-manure, but I am not in favour of it, 
as, although it induces a strong growth, the 
plants soon fall a prey to damp in winter. 
Where, however, the garden lies high and the 
soil is poor and shallow, manure may be freely 
used with safety. Old Mushroom-bed material, 
leaf-mould, and the sweepings of walks and 
drives are excellent for incorporating with the 
soil, and ensure the plants lifting with a good 
ball of soil in autumn, The old plan of working 
a layer of fine leafy soil in amongst plants in 
frames early in March is ignored by many, but 
no better way of ensuring well-rooted runners 
exists. The best position for the plants in 
summer is a semi-shaded one, although in very 
low-lying gardens a more sunny one is probably 
best, as red-spider is not so liable to attack 
them, especially if mulching and watering are 
resorted to. A border by the side of the 
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A Warwickshire cottage garden. 


garden path is a capital place, as the plants 
are easily reached by the garden engine or 
hose, the free use of which is essential if red- 
spider is to be kept at bay. I like to syringe 
the plants twice a week, mixing a little sulphur 
with the water once a fortnight. The under- 
side of the foliage must be well syringed, as 
spider always settles there first. The runners 
are often planted too thickly. A distance of 
12 inches between the rows, and 8 inches to 
9 inches between the plants is none too much 
for vigorous plants, as free access to sun and air 
is imperative if leathery foliage and large, well 
matured crowns are desired. I always place 
some small evergreen branches amongst the 
plants as soon as planted to screen them from 
sun and cutting winds, removing them when 
growth becomes active. Too often a quantity 
of runners is allowed to form on the plants, and 
then removed all at once. They should be cut, 
not pulled off, at frequent intervals, If growth 
is not sufficiently strong, give one or two good 
soakings with weak liquid-manure, but beware 
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of over feeding, as it produces a sappy non- 
productive growth. The first week in October 
is a good time to place the plants in frames. 
CROMER. 





BORDER POLYANTHUSES. 
| Tue brilliant and large-flowered yellow Poly- 








From a photograph sent by Mrs. Barton. 





/anthuses or, as sometimes called, bunch 
| Primroses, exhibited at the recent Drill Hall 
_meeting from Godalming by Miss Jekyll, 
| naturally lead to a strong desire for the wide 
| diffasion of such an effective strain. For many 
_ years there have been exceptionally fine yellow 
‘and white-flowered plants of these popular 
spring flowers in this lady’s garden, but not at 
any time has she showed so fine a variety as was 
the certificated form named Sultan. The 
flowers were as large as a crown piece, of 
perfect form, found in big trusses on stout 
stems, and were of the richest possible orange- 
yellow colour. In such 
a plant what great pos- 
sibilities lie inrelation to 
the production of a 
glorious rich yellowstock, 
and how popular would 
such a stock be! It is 
easy to imagine that, 
once seed became plen- 
tiful, plants would be 
found in every garden. 
We have in commerce 
strains of Polyanthuses 
that are sold as yellow. 
The proportion of really 
yellow flowers produced 
from the seed is perhaps 
5 per cent. only. All 
the rest are of pallid 
tints—lemon, primrose, 
and creamy-white, whilst 
many are white. Now, 
that is not at all what 
the public want in Poly- 
anthuses, and they should 
be betterserved. Securing 
a really yellow strain 
quite true to colour is 
not difficult, but simply 
needs care and time. A 
dozen really rich yellows, 
each carrying several 
trusses, if planted in 
some isolated spot would 
give enough of seeds to 
raise a thousand plants, 
and if but one-half of 
those were of the desired 
colour they would give 
seed enough to raise half 
a million plants, and thus 
in a few years the wants 
of a nation might be met. 
We want to see just the 
same thing done with 
whites and lemons, and 
beyond that, if desired, 
rose, red, crimson, 
mauve, and purple hues 
treated in the same way. 
Glorious as Polyanthuses 
are in masses, they will 
never show their fine 
decorative effects fully 
until they are thus arranged into satisfactory 
groups of colours. 

At the same Drill Hall meeting were several 
baskets of Polyanthuses from Messrs. Storrie, 
of Dundee. It was interesting thus to be able 
to compare Scotland’s best with the best 
of this country. This firm had white, sulphur, 
yellow, crimson self and edged forms, but the 
last were not at all attractive as compared 
with therest. Only true gold laced flowers are 
pretty as edged ones, but these are poor things 
at the best for border decoration. None for 
this purpose excel the selfs. But there was in 
this Scotch collection one basket filled with the 
curious duplex or Hose-in-hose forms. These 
at one time used to be abundant in Polyanthus 
strains, but of late they have become scarce. 
As a rule, they are indifferent seeders owing to 
the exceptional length of the floral tubes. 
With these the ordinary green calyx has been 
converted into a floral corolla, and from out of 
it stands the ordinary flower or corolla perhaps 
the fourth of an inch distant. Very fine form 
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is often seen in these duplex flowers, and 
because the florescence is doubled the effect of 
a good clump in a border when in full bloom 
is greatly enhanced. At one time, also, 
those giant forms known as Jack in the Green 
or Galligaskin were common. In these the 
ordinary calyx is enlarged and much coloured, 
yet not wholly so. They are very pretty 
and interesting, but should be grown remote 
from good border strains, or otherwise they 
greatly tend to demoralise them. Of the border 
Polyanthuses described, whilst showing in many 
cases rich colouring and great use, there was 
wanting in the florists’ estimation greater re- 
finement. The lack of it may bea small matter 
in relation to mere border flowers, but those 
who grow them in pots or as florists realise that 
there is in them much room for improvement. 
There are strains which have refinement in 
marked degree, although the best of these still 
need great and persistant selection. Coloured 
self flowers should have clear lemon eyes clearly 
cut, the pips being in all cases rounded and 
smooth. In the case of white and yellow selfs, 
lemon centres are much more pleasing than are 
those having heavy yellow or orange-buff centres. 
Special care should be exercised in obtaining 
stout, erect stems, which wili hold the heads or 
trusses of bloom erect, and to form neat clusters 
of equal height. Many plants have a habit of 
throwing up some Primrose-like blooms on 
single stems early, and these are later followed 
by clusters of flowers on somewhat weak or un- 
even stems. These are pretty enough in the 
border, but they are far less satisfactory than 
are Primroses proper or Polyanthuses proper. 
I always found after growing many hundreds of 
both forms for many years that the Primroses 
would be at their best from the middle of 
March to the end of April, and Polyanthuses 
from early in April to the middle of May. Thus 
the two sections gave prolonged spring bloom. 


RAISING THE PLANTS —Seeds of both, where 
obtainable—and only those of good strains 
should be sown—may be got in at once, either 
in shallow boxes or out in the open ground. No 
doubt it is best to sow in shallow boxes or pans 
on fine sandy soil thinly, and to cover them over 
closely with pieces of glass, then to stand them 
in a slightly shaded place outdoors or in a 
frame. They will certainly need some shading 
under warm sunshine. The seed-shells are 
hard and take time to soften to admit of ger- 
mination. When the little plants are well up 
then they may be fully exposed to light, and 
when strong can be dibbled out on to a specially 
good yet shaded piece of ground, where, planted 
3 inches apart and well watered, they will 
grow into very stout plants to put out where to 
bloom in October. Such plants will flower the 
following year and up to the third year. Later 
they will need dividing, or, better still, to be 
replaced with a fresh batch of seedlings. Those 
who would wish to save their own seed can, if 
they wish, sow seed early in August, as thus 
advised. The seedling plants may remain in 
the seed-bed if outdoors all the winter, and be 
transplanted in the following spring. These 
make very strong plants. If sown in boxes it 
will be best to plant them out in November. 





A GAY GARDEN AT SMALL COST. 
To THE Eprror or ‘* GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Srr,—Being a cottager, my experience may 
be of use to others with small means. Three 
years ago purchased a packet of mixed Poly- 
anthus seed for sixpence. I sowed it in a pan 
in cold-frame last week in April. The seed 
germinated freely, and when large enough I 
planted the seedlings out in beds under hedge 
(north side) until October, when they were 
moved to beds with south-east aspect, 9 inches 
from plant to plant. They kept the beds green 
during winter. Some started flowering in the 
following January, and from February until end 
of May they gave a grand display, and were 
admired by all who saw them. When the 
flowering season was over the plants were 
taken up, divided, and replanted in @ cool 
place until the following autumn. I find by 
this treatment they geow much stronger every 
year, and this year I have had pips as large as 
a crown piece, especially on the white kinds. I 
have tried them in beds of separate colours, such 
as one white, one yellow, and another dark red, 
put I think if all colours are mixed they blend 
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well together. 
Hose-in-hose varieties, and they do equally well. 
Sometimes the sparrows are very destructive, 


but I find a few strands of black cotton laid over 


the plants stop them. After the Poly- 
anthuses are cleared off, the beds have a good 
dressing of leaf-soil, road-sweepings, wood- 
ashes, and a little soot worked in. In a short 
time they may be gay again with such annuals 
as Asters, Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, or the 
Tom Thumb Nasturtium, which in most seasons 
makes a grand summer and autumn display and 
wants but little attention. Then in autumn the 
Polyanthuses will be fit again. J. EK. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Corn Marigold (Chrysanthemum segetum). 
—Seed may still be sown, and though rather late the 
plants will flower freely in September, if not before. Sow 
thinly and thin to a foot apart. No matter whether the 
soil be poor or not, or dry and worn out, this variety of 
Chrysanthemum will flourish. It seems to have a total 
disregard for surroundings, as it grows a3 well in a town 
garden as elsewhere. Few annuals yield so many flowers, 
and they are particularly useful for cutting.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 


Artificial pond.—I propose forming at the bottom 
of my garden an artificial pond for growing aquatic and 
bog plants, and I should feel much obliged if any of your 
numerous readers would kindly give me their experience 
in similar circumstances. The soil being sandy, concrete 
or some waterproof material will have to be used, and the 
pond will have to be fed by the rain-water from the house 
with an overflow (and also waste-pipe to empty pond when 
cleaning is necessary) leading intoastumphole As the 
pond will be considerably shaded by trees, I do not 
anticipate much loss of water by evaporation in dry 
seasons, but I should like to know from those who have 
had experience of artificial rain-water-fed ponds whether 
the stagnant water is likely to prove in any way offensive 
if the rainfall in any season should prove to be a short 
one ?—MAGISTRATE, ’ 

[So far as many bog plants are concerned, a 
pond is not a necessity, and large numbers may 
be grown ins il more or less constantly wet or 
moist. With the aquatics the case is different 
In your case, if the material is easily procured, 
you had better employ well tempered clay. Of 
this material some 9 inches in thickness will be 
required for the bottom and two-thirds of the 
sides, sloping off from 6 inches to nothing at the 
surface margin. The chief item here is that 
the clay be well tempered, not made too wet, as 
in such case subsequent drying out may produce 
cracks; therefore, if clay be used, let it be so 
rammed all over its surface as not merely to 
place it in position, but to force the moisture to 
the surface, finally introducing the water before 
any fear of drying or cracking becomes possible. 
Such work, however, if done in autumn or 
winter, materially reduces such risk. If you 
decide for concrete bottom and sides, you must 
first excavate the soil to the size you require, 
and allow at least 2 feet in centre above the 
concrete for the water depth. This latter may 
be increased with advantage. The concrete for 
bottom should be of river sand and cement in 
proportion of two to one, the latter the 
cement. This alone, if well put down and suffi- 
ciently moist to float a surface, would be quite 
watertight. If you prefer it, however, you 
could employ the concrete at four parts to one, 
and when set, float the surface again with an 
inch thick of sand and cement in equal parts, 
which will make a perfectly watertight bottom. 
Care will be needed that only perfectly fresh 
cement is used. In rendering the sloping sides 
of the pond you should form shelves or project- 
ing ledges of 2 feet across to receive smaller 
plants for a probationary period, and so arranged 
that the plants will be not more than 6 inches 
under water. This arrangement is often a great 
convenience. If possible, your pond should 
exist at a somewhat higher level than the pro- 
posed bog garden, so that the latter may receive 
the overflowof former. Then the bog bed, 
being puddled with clay at a depth of 18 inches 
and filled up with soil, will be found a good 
home for many things. What we fear, as your 
supply is only from surplus rain-water, is that 
the ordinary summer will find many of your bog 

plants suffering. Of course, we are not aware 
of your convenience or method of storing the 
rain water, but, assuming the supply is in daily 
use, the reservoirs, even in the event of a good 
downpour, must naturally receive their quota 
first before any overflow would be at command. 
Indeed, with the information at present in our 





hands, we fear you are putting your faith in a 
weakly reed, and not the summer drought, but 
really the first long spell of dry weather will 
For example, what surplus 


find you suffering. 


I have also tried the double or 
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rain-water have you had during the last month 
that would have been available for pond or bog 
garden ?] 


Town Auriculas.—The few Auriculas of 
the hardy border section I raised from seed 
sown here in a box and covered with a large 
piece of glass in my town back-yard are now 
flowering freely, and have so far afforded me 
the greatest pleasure. It is not customary for 
every seedling plant to bloom when but one 
year old, but all mine have. I put them o.t 
into shallow boxes, twelve in a box, and that is 
a capital way to grow them, because they seem 
to suffer less from frost or from drought than 
they do if kept in pots. During the winter the 
boxes stood out in the open quite unprotected, 
but were simply elevated on boards to prevent 
water in very wet weather accumulating round 
them. Auriculas rather prefer a dry position 
to a wet one, but still like ample root room. I 


have marked to save for another year all that 
have stout, stiff flower-stems and well hold the 
blooms upright. 
many border Auriculas is lack of stiffaess in 
stem. A neighbour of mine who has a bed in 
the street front of his house of some 150 plants, 
all of which, being two and three years old, have 
bloomed most prcefusely, has many having this 
defect, but some, especially a few of reddish 
hues, that have bold, erect stems I have advised 
him to seed from. 
such town-bred parents. 
those who, like myself, have only a small town 
yard to garden in to get seed of Auricula at 
once and sow it under glass as I did, thus 
raising their own, or else to purchase plants 
now and put them into boxes 3 inches deep, and 
if put out 4 inches apart they will do finely, and 
give a beautiful lot of flowers next spring.— 
A.D 


A very common defect of s9 


My own plants are from 
I strongly advise 


Pyrethrums.—One of the most useful of 


June border flowers is the Pyrethrum, blooming 
profusely every year, and the hardest winter 
affects the plants but slightly, provided some 
little covering is given, such as light litter or 
rough leaf-mould. 
snail, that now as the buds are developing 
seizes every occasion to devour the young 
growth, particularly in showery weather. Few 
of our hardy plants demand less attention 
than do the Pyrethrums, as, apart from the 
visitor referred to, they need little looking 
after, and, notwithstanding this, every year one 
is rewarded with a display of blossoms beautiful 
alike in the flower border or specimen glasses. 
Moreover, they flower for many weeks, and 
possess shades of colour desirable in every 
garden. 
sunny border of loam, into which have been dug 
gome rotted cow-manure and leaf-soil, as here 
their growths ripen gradually,. and, as a con- 
sequence, are not subject to be cut off by the 
first hard frost—a not infrequent occurrence if 
a shady place is selected for them. Wherever 
planted, two things are necessary, and that is 
good drainage and a copious supply of water in 
dry weather. 
country garden, and they stand well the 
peculiarities of a town plot, and for cutting, the 
long stalks being stiff and strong yet light, will 


The chief enemy is the 


I prefer to grow them on an open, 


Pyrethrums are splendid for the 


be found useful for vases. Propagating is not 


difficult, and it may be effected by means of 


cuttings after they have done flowering, or by 
splitting up the roots in spring. If left for a 
few years, Pyrethrums attain large proportions, 
but there is no apparent benefit in having huge 
clumps ; often the reverse is the result, as the 
blossoms in the centre of the groups are small 
and poor compared with those in moderate- 
sized clumps. Double varieties appear to be 
the most in favour. Singles are very pretty, 
and are, I think, better adapted for cutting.— 
LEAHURST, 


Heat-resisting plants.—lIf one has to 
deal with a deep and retentive soil there are 
many plants that will do well. We include in 
this category beautiful subjects like Irises, 
Spirzeas, and Delphiniums. On the other hand, 
if the soil be a shallow, porous one it is clear 
that one must not look to the plants named to 
endure the hardship consequent on want of 
moisture. Borders which are exposed to the 
sun should be planted with Senecios, Godetias, 
Calliopsis, annual Chrysanthemums, Eschscholt- 
zias, Tagetes signata pumila, and Tropxolums, 
which do not show signs of failure so early as 
other plants. The driest borders may be had 


J 
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in beauty for a long time if planted with some | 


of the things mentioned and mulched before the 
hot weather sets in. We may do a deal by 
mulching the surface in keeping plants cool,— 
W ooDBASTWICK, 





THE CLEMATIS FOR COVERING WALLS. 


A sHort time ago in dealing with an illustra- 
tion of the Clematis rambling over bushes, its 
decorative effect when associated with other 
growth was considered. 
picture instances another phase of the plant’s 
usefulness, for here we see it employed for cover- 
ing a bare brick wall with flower and foliage. 
No handsomer subjects exist for the adornment 
of walls than the large-flowered Clematises with 


their profusion of blossoms of varied tints, | 


many of which exceed 7 inches in diameter, 
The large-flowered Cle- 
matises belong to different 
sections, which require 
distinct methods of prun- 
ing, thus plants of the 
Jackmani type should in 
the winter be cut down 
to within 12 inches of the 
ground since they flower 
exclusively on the young 
wood. The lanuginosa 
section needs but very 
moderate pruning, while 
in the case of members of 
the patens and florida 
types pruning must be 
entirely confined to the 
removal of dead or weakly 
growths. If all large- 
flowered Clematises are 
pruned in the same man- 
ner failure is certain to 
ensue, for should the sec- 
tions flowering on the 
previous season’s growth 
be treated as is right for 
the C. Jackmani type 
and cut down to within a 
foot of the ground, they 
will naturally fail to pro- 
duce flowers, while, on 
the other hand, if Cle- 
matis Jackmani and its 
varieties are left un- 
pruned they become bare 
at the base and carry 
their flowery in a hopeless 
tangle above the growth 
made by them in the 
preceding J hae Of the 
many handsome forms of 
large-flowered Clematises 
the following are among 
the best. Jackmani sec- 
tion: Jackmani, the 
type, the well-known in- 


tense purple variety ; 
Jackmani alba, white ; 
Gipsy Queen, velvety- 


purple; rubro violacea, 
maroon-purple ; rubella, 
claret - purple, medium 
size; and velutina pur- 
purea, purple - black. 
Lanuginosa section : lan- 
uginosa, the type, pale 
lavender ; Anderson Hen- 2 
ryi, very large pure 


white; Fairy Queen, pale flesh with pink , 


bands; Gloire de St. Julien, white, flushed 
mauve, very large; Mrs. Bush, lavender- 
lilac; and Venus victrix, lavender, double. 
Patens section: Fair Rosamond, white, flushed 
blue ; Lady Londesborough, silver-grey, with 
darker bar; Miss Bateman, white, with deep 
brown anthers; Mrs. Crawshay, pink, with 
bronze bar; Mrs. George Jackman, white, 
cream bar; and Sir Garnet Wolseley, bluish- 
lavender, with plum-red bar. Florida section : 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Lucy Lemoine, and 
Fortunei plena, double white, fragrant; and 
John Gould Veitch, double, lavender-blue. In 
the former note allusion was made to the 
“* Clematis disease,” which carries off so many 
hundreds of these handsome plants. Specimens 
grown against walls are particularly liable to 
attacks of this complaint, to which they often 
succumb, and the theory that the effects of the 


The accompanying | 
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burning sun on roots and stem are a predispos- 


_ing cause has much to recommend it, since 
| deaths are far more frequent where the lower 


portions of the plant are exposed to the full 


| force of the sun’s rays than where these are 


sheltered, and it is therefore well to provide 
natural or artificial shade for a couple of feet in 
height from the ground level. BW FB. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS., 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR DECORATION 
AND LARGE BLOOMS. 

(Repty To ‘f ExcHANGE.”) 

Tue sorts in your list which are suited for 


| ordinary decoration or cutting are represented 


by George Wermig (Yellow Desgrange), Mme. 
Marie Masse, Souvenir de Petite Amie, and 


Clematis Jackmani alba. 


Tuxedo. The first two sorts are early flower- 
ing, blossoming in September, the last two 
providing flowers during late November and 
December. If the plants have not yet made 
their ‘‘ break” pinch them at once, leaving 
them to develop their growth subsequently in a 
natural manner. By these means terminal buds 


| will ultimately develop, and very freely too. A 


free display of blossoms must naturally be the 
result. The sorts better adapted to the culture 
of six to eight blooms on each plant are Western 
King, J. Chamberlain, Rose Wynne, Yellow 
Carnot (this may be either G. J. Warren or 
Mrs. W. Mease), Charles Blick, Stanstead 
Surprise, Mrs. H. Weeks, Souvenir de Petite 
Amie (this variety also succeeds very well 
under this treatment), and Lord Brooke. All 
the foregoing are Japanese sorts. Incurved 
varieties are represented by Globe d’Or .and 


Mme, Ferlat, two excellent sorts. The other | plants should 
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three are unknown to us by the names given in 
your list, several of which you will observe we 
have corrected. You had better pinch each 
plant that has not yet made a natural break, 
taking up three shoots from this point. When 
the succeeding shoots have attained a length of 
about 6 inches, pinch these in turn, and grow 
on the resulting shoots with all vigour. If you 
take up three shoots from the last-mentioned 
period, this will give you nine shoots in all, and 
ultimately nine buds and blooms. On the 
other hand, should you think six blooms on 
each plant sufficient, take up from the second 
pinching two shoots on each. Had your ques- 
tions been put to us at the end of March, we 
could have made the matter very simple for 
you. As it is, we have suggested the only 
desirable course for you to follow. Another 
season you will be well advised if you ask us to 
give you a list of sorts suited to your require- 
ments, which we shall be pleased to prepare. 
You can then send to one of the Chrysanthe- 
mum specialists who has a good reputation, and 
stipulate for delivery of the plants in early 
March, if not before. E. G. 


Chrysanthemums to flower in August.— 
Would you, through the medium of your paper, kindly 
tell me when to pinch the following Chrysanthemums : 
Niveum, W. H. Lincoln, La Triomphante, and Queen of 
the Earlies? I have two pots of each, old plants, kept 
over from last season, my object being to flower them on 
or about the middle of August. W. H. Lincoln has 
already made one natural break, the rest have not as yet. 
—AYRSHIRE COAST. 

[If we understand your question correctly, 
you desire to know when to pinch your plants 
that they may bloom on the resulting buds by 
the middle of August. As your plants embrace 
both early and late sorts, you will see at once 
how impossible it is to do this. Niveum is 
really a late November sort, and La Triomphante 
usually blooms during late October and early 
November, W. H. Lincoln at any time after 
early September, and Queen of the Karlies natur- 
ally in September. In the case of the two sorts 
first mentioned you cannot do as you wish, 
unless you propagate them early in the year, 
grow them on the single stem principle after- 
wards, and retain the *‘ break ”-bud when that 
appears. Even in this case it would be some- 
what in the nature of a lottery. W.H. Lincoln 
might also be propagated in the early spring 
and flowered on single stems in 6-inch pots. In 
the case of Queen of the Earlies you should 
have pinched the plants in early April, and 
even in this instance success cannot be obtained 
with any degree of certainty. We have little 
sympathy with any method for developing 
blooms of popular flowers out of their natural 
season, believing that the result is often mis- 
leading to the general gardening public. There 
are so many other subjects of great merit to be 
had during the period mentioned by you that 
the use of Chrysanthemums appears to be some- 
what superfluous. ] 


ROSES, 


PILLAR ROSES IN POTS. 


Tas will probably become a very fashionable 
style of training Roses in pots, and as so many 
Roses are naturally inclined to the pillar or 
columnar form of growth, one obtains at once a 
natural yet artistic plant for the adornment of 
greenhouse or conservatory. If very tall speci- 
mens are desired, I would recommend the 
Rambler tribe, such as Crimson Rambler, 
Aglaia, Claire Jacquier, and even some of the 
Ayrshire and evergreen Roses, of which Feli- 
cite-Perpetuée, Flora, and Virginian Rambler 
are good examples, would make fine tall pillar 
Roses, rising in two or three years to some 
8 feet or 10 feet. There are other groups that 
furnish us with good pillar Roses for pots, and 
these are chiefly to be found among the Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. With these, how- 
ever, one must not look for a very tall plant, if 
quality of blossom be desired, for the reason 
that one must obtain new growths from near 
the base. If too much 0: the old wood be re- 
tained blooms will be plentiful, but quality 
inferior. By cutting away the old wood about 
every alternate year immediately after flower- 
ing and encouraging new shoots, the quality of 
blossom, provided cultural requirements are 
well attended to, is well maintained. The 
be allowed to complete the 
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growth under glass, then be plunged outdoors 
to ripen, repotting them in September. A com- 
mencement should be made by potting up early 
in October selected plants from the open ground, 
Prune back the first year to about half their 
length, and as the new growths appear tie them 
in pillar form, but avoid placing the branches 
too close. The next autumn top-dressing only 
will be needful, the plants being then available 
for forcing at any time from December onwards, 
A few first-rate kinds for pillars in pots, which 
will attain a height of from 5 feet to 6 feet, are 
Ulrich... Brunner,.. Caroline Testout,- Climbing 
Belle Siebrecht, Gruss au Teplitz, Mrs. John 
Laing, Billiard and Barre, Monsieur Desir, 
Lengworth Rambler, Gustave Regis, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Victor Verdier, Ella Gordon, 
General Jacqueminot, Gloire de Margottin, 
Clio, Bardou Job, ete. Rosa, 


eee Se Sa ee hoe 

Rose Liberty.—I think florists have at 
last, found a sterling novelty in the above Rose, 
It far surpasses in richness of colour any variety 
suitable for forcing. The lovely long buds, quite 
double and well shaped, are as rich in the glow- 
ing crimson as Louis Van Houtte and A. K. 
W.lliams, 


and the variety is such a bloomer, | 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


ed 


AN ARRANGEMENT OF CUT FLOWERS, 


In the arrangement of cut flowers success is 
best attained by the avoidance of superabundant 
material. Simplicity should be aimed at, since 
the simpler the arrangement the greater is the 
possibility of a perfect artistic effect, and, in the 
hands of an expert, a few blossoms of one species 
of wild flower aesociated with field Grasses will 
afford far greater pleasure to the critical eye 


than a pretentious medley for which stove and 
Orchid-house have been ransacked, 


arrange well with wild Oats; branches of Wild 
Cherry in full flower are fittingly supplemented 
by young Larch sprays, then of the freshest 
green imaginable; Ghent Azaleas, ranging in 
colour from palest sulphur to orange-scarlet, are 
set off charmingly by the crimson-maroon foliage 
of Sycamore suckers, which spring up in quantity 
around the tree-boles, and numberless associations 
such as these will doubtless ‘occur to those who 
love their gardens and the country-side; Too 








A hanging vase. 


no matter where cut back to, the new growth 
will flower. I saw a batch of some 12,000 
plants the other day, and I was much impressed 
with the Rose. I would advise anyone who 
can plant out a house full of this variety to do 
so next June, as I believe its great value will 
be as a late autumn and Christmas Rose, 
although it will doubtless be much grown as an 
early spring variety also. There is much of the 
old variety Meteore about the new Rose Liberty, 
but it does not apparently need the great heat 
which that variety does. ‘I believe Mr. B-nnett 
employed the variety Louis Van Houtte in many 
of his crossings, and it looks as though it was 
becoming manifest in the otfispring —Rosa, 
tS 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees. —We offer each week a copy of the lates: 
edition of the * English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
sndoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: ly 
Miss A. L Dickie, 16, Albyn Terrace, Aber- 
deen, for Lilium candidum. 2, Miss E. White- 
head, Deighton Grove, Y« rk, for group of 
Primula denticulata, 


From a photograph by Miss Stock, Dimsdale Rectory, 


Darlington. 


many colours should not be introduced into the 
same composition as a rule, though where these 
form a harmonious colour scheme, as in some of 
the softer-tinted Sweet-Peas, hybrid Aletre- 
merias, and Columbines with tender gradations 
of hue, the effect is charming. Table decoration 
is often spoilt by the employment of too many 
colours ; for this, white, which is always present 
in the napery, and one other colour in addition 
to the green of the foliage, create the most 
pleasing effect. The same remark applies to the 
arrangement of vases and such like receptacles 
Startling contrasts of two bright and Opposiny 
colours are never satisfactory ; but allied colours 
however bright, such as red, orange, anc 
yellow, may be associated without producing « 
sense of discordance, White, in conjunction 
with some bright tint, oftens forms a striking 
colour effect. The white flower-clusters ot 
Solanum jasminoides never appear so beautiful 
as when thrown up by the crimson Virginian 
Creeper ona house-wall; and in’ indoor decora. 
tion the scarlet. Euphorbia jacquinizeflora will 
impart a note of brightness to an arrangement 
of Paper-white Narcissi, With less insistent 
colours white -also contrasts. well, Madonna 
Lilies and the. fawn-brown Day Lily (Hemero- 











The most 
fitting accompaniment to flowers is their own 
foliage, but where this cannot be provided some 
simple accessory should be substituted, Poppies 
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callis fulva) forming a tasteful association. 
Vases should be lightly and tastefully arranged, 
but never overcrowded. The employment of 
too many flowers, though they be of the same 
kind, is only a lesser fault to that of using many 
species and colours. Three spikes of some 
noble flower wili generally look better than a 
dozen in a vase, and fifteen blossoms will often 
be preferable to fifty. There is no monthin the 
year when our gardens do not provide us with 
subjects for artistic floral arrangements,- In 
winter there are the Christmas Roses, Algerian 
Irises, Winter Jasmine, Witch Hazel, and 
Winter Sweet, then Snowdrops, Daffodils, and 
all the spring bulbs, and so on until the time of 
the Christmas Roses again. The accompanying - 
illustration shows an arrangement of Moon 
Daisies and Sweet Peas, with foliage of Solo- 
mon’s Seal, Asparagus, and Honeysuckle. 


S. W. F. 
ee 


SCENTED FLOWERS. 


WHERE practicable, clumps of Nicotiana afiinis 
and Heliotrope should always be close to the 
house, and if there is no chance of planting out, 
a few pot-plants of both, and indeed of any- 
thing else that emits an agreeable perfume, will 
be very acéeptable. So far as the flower garden 
is concerned, provision should always be made 
for one or two beds of scented plants, and if 
care is taken, in the planting the combination 
will be effective. Specimen plants of the 
Tobacco, of Aloysia, Eucalyptus citriodora, and 
Heliotrope will furnish the larger materials, 
and Pelargoniums in variety, Musk, and the 
gold and silver Thyme the carpet plants. In 
the case of Pelargoniums it is remarkable that 
this one family should provide us with such a 
variety of scents, peppermint, orange, lemon, 
almond, and something nearly akin to cinnamon 
all being included. The cultivation of these 
Pelargoniums has largely increased of late 
years. Many of the varieties with finely-cut 
foliage are very acceptable for the flower-basket. 
In the case of all scented Pelargoniums it is a 
good plan to put three or four cuttings into a 
3-inch pot ; they ‘can be planted just as they 
are without any pulling to pieces, and will go 
straight away and furnish the beds quickly 
without any check. The variegation ot Lady 
Plymouth will help with the glaucous foliage of 
the Eucalyptus to afford a pleasing contrast to 
the various shades of green, and a nice sprink- 
ling of Heliotrope will help to give a variety. 
Where the quarters occupied last year by 
Nicotiana affinis have been undisturbed the 
plants will in all probability come up thickly 
and strongly if the frost has not penetrated 
deeply enough to destroy the roots. If asupply 
of Stocks is at hand, or preparations have been 
made for securing the same, they can be pre- 
sently used in connection with the scented 
foliage, the crimson and purple flowered kinds 
with Lady Plymouth or variegated Prince of 
Orange, and the white flowered sorts with the 
many different shades of green foliage both 
large and finely cut. If planted with the 
strongest of the Pelargoniums, care should be 
taken that the Stocks get sufficient room for 
the development of each plant. 


—$$$_____ 
GARDEN PESTS AND FRIBNDS. 


oe 


Grubs in garden.—will you kindly inform me 
what the enclosed specimens are? The grubs I find each 
night eating almost every kind of green plant, and I have 
caught 200 and 300 each evening. I find them in clusters 
around the base of Daisies, Stonecrop, and other plants. 
The other specimen I find in the soil. I shall be glad if 
you Can advise me the best way to get rid of the pest. In 
‘he early part of the year I had one load of short stable 
maure and one of stable peat manure.—PRETORIA. 

[The grubs you sent were, with one exception, 
chose of the daddy long-legs (Tipula oleracea). 
The single specimen which differed from the 
others in having legs and being much more 
uctive was the grub of one of the larger species 
of rove beetles ‘or devil’s coach-horse. ‘These 
are long, narrow beetles. One of the commonest 
“pecies is quite black, and turns its tail up over 
its head when interfered with. The grubs as 
well as the beetles are entirely carnivorous, and 
are of great use in gardens, as they live on small 
insects, ete. The daddy long-legs grubs, often 
known as leather jackets, are most destructive, 
as you have found to your cost. Your path 
8ems such an admirable trap that it seems diffi- 
cilt to suggest any better way of destroying 
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them. You would find that pieces of turf, 
board, slate, tiles, bricks —in fact, anything 
that they can creep under—laid about on the 
ground where you think they are, useful traps, 
as they creep under them. The traps should 
be lifted every morning and the grubs collected. 
Insecticides are of little or no use, as the vitality 
of the grubs is very great and their skins are re- 
markably tough. Later in the season the parent 
daddy long-legs make their appearance, and 
they may often be found in large numbers on 
lawns ; many may then be killed by running a 
roller or mowing machine over the Grass.— 
G. 8. 8.] 





FRUIT. 


* * PERPETUAL FRUITING STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Tun days of ripe Strawberries are at hand, and 
those who grow them always wish that the 
season could be prolonged. The new perpetual 
fruiting varieties give the opportunity of get- 
ting frequent dishes of really good fruit when 
the ordinary sorts, such as Garibaldi, Royal 
Sovereign, Waterloo, and others equally as well 
known, are over. I have grown St. Joseph for 
three years, and, given fair and a certain line 
of treatment, it is really a continuous fruiter 
until frost comes and gives the plants a rest. I 
got my plants direct from the continent in the 
first place. I sent for a hundred, and when 
they arcived late in the autumn I rubbed my 
eyes ani carefully counted once or twice so as 
to-ve sure first that they were plante, and then 
that I had a hundred as I had paid for. They 
had come through the post ina small box. The 
best had to be made of them, so a Cocoa or 
blacking-box or one of similar size was got, 
filled nearly to the top with fairly good potting 
compost, and the scarcely-rooted runner tips 
pricked out very carefully in it. A light 
watering was given, and they were put in a 
cold-frame and kept closed for a few days. 
Gradually the light was taken off, and from 
then till the following March they remained 
there, being only careful to close up the frame 
entirely when there was any danger of frost. 
During the winter a piece of ground that had 
carried a crop of Potatoes was roughly but 
deeply dug. Early in March it was lightly 
manured, forked over, and allowed a few days 
to settle. Then the plants were put out a foot 
apart. I ought to have given 15 inches or even 
18 inches apart in rows in my stony ground. 
Still, planted in light soils a distance of 14 inches 
apart would probably be plenty of room. How 
those little plants took to their new quarters 
and how they throve with April showers and 
the genial spring sun—and then came the flowers. 
After a good hoeing and mulching with littery 
stuff came the fruit, and they bore till late in 
the autumn. Of course, with constant fruiting 
they needed feeding now and again and liquid- 
manure supplied it. The other point, if you 
want fruit, is to keep the runners pinched off. 
For increasing the stock reserve one or two 
plants according to your req.irements, and on 
these plants let no bloom remain long enough to 
open. The fruit, as regards size, 1s about as 
large as a halfpenny, and the flavour is very 
good. The plants may be set out at almost any 
time—even in the summer, if attention is given 
to shading and watering. The newer introduc- 
tion in this section, called St, Antoine de Padua, 
is said to be a cross between St. Joseph and the 
well-known Royal Sovereign. It has not 
fruited with me yet. An alternate plan to 
planting Strawberries in beds is to edge borders 
and paths withthem. In this way they have the 
advantage of being easily netted to keep the 
birds off the fruit, but I think form a fine 
refuge for slugs and snails ; therefore, I recom- 
mend the bed to themselves plan, 
C. H. E. 





Apple French Crab.—When most of 
the cooking fruit is beginning to get soft it isa 
relief to have an Apple of this sort to fall back 
upon. I have usually left it upon the tree until 
mid-November, or even later if severe frosts do 
not entirely clear the leaves off before then. 
Not only is it an exceptionally long keeper and 
quite firm to the last, but it is a free-bearing 
kind and one of the best for espalier culture. 


The tree, in fact, bears well in any form if not 
































too much restricted. The fruit is quite green 
as long as it is kept cool, but a little warmth 
would colour it a little. Many people like an 
acid Apple, and this is distinctly acid and fresh, 
while for cooking at the present time it is 
unrivalled ,—T. 





RASPBERRIES. 


Raspberries will thrive and bear fruit in 
almost any kind of soil that is well manured ; 
but the finest fruit is produced by plants grow- 
ing in a deep, rich loam. Raspberries produce 
a thick mass of fibres near the surface, and 
therefore are very susceptible to drought, which 
causes the fruit to come small and shrivelled. 
Before a new plantation is made, the ground 
should be trenched two good spits deep, or, 
what is better, 24 feet. This must, however, in 
some measure depend on the character of the 
sub-soil, as if it be of an inferior quality it will 
not be advisable to bring much of it to the sur- 
face. When trenching, plenty of manure or 
garden refuse should be worked into the ground. 
The best time for planting is as soon as the 
canes have shed their leaves. The 

MopDE OF PLANTING must be regulated by 
the form in which the canes are to be 
trained. Where stakes are available, the 
simplest plan is to tie the bearing canes to them, 
taking care that they are securely fixed in the 
soil. The stakes should stand out of the soil 
about 44 feet, and to each of them should be 





and air to such canes as are selected to remain. 
When the fruit is gathered the canes that have 
borne it should be at once cut out, so as to give 
increased space to those intended to bear next 
year’s crop, and as soon as the leaves have 
fallen the latter should be thinned and regulated. 
After regulating the canes, some recommend 
that the ground be dug and a quantity of manure 
worked in about the roots, but it is questionable 
whether such practice is not a mistake. A 
better plan is to loosen the surface with a fork, 
and.then to mulch with 2 inches or 3 inches of 
decayed manure, which will protect the surface 
roots from frost in winter and drought in 
summer. db 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Apple Rhode Island Greening.—At 


the Drill Hall a few weeks ago an excellent dish 
of this was shown, the individual fruits of which 
exhibited the true characteristics of the variety, 
both as regards outline and the colour of the 
skin ; but they were perhaps a trifle small. It 
is an excellent Apple either for dessert or 
kitchen, and has the additional merit of being 
a long keeper. It is also known as Green New- 
town Pippin. It succeeds very well indeed in 
this country, and is both a good grower and 
bearer.—A. 

Apple Boston Russet.—Of the many 
varieties of Apples introduced into this country 
from America, the one under notice is perhaps 

the most largely cultivated, 
and has gained greater popu- 





Raspberry Baumforth’s Seedling. 


tied, when the plants have become established, 
five or six of the strongest and best placed canes 
from each stool after the fruiting canes of the 
previous season have been removed. Assuming 
that this plan of training is adopted, they should 
be planted in lines not less than 5 feet apart, and 
the distance asunder in the line should be the 
same, or not less than 4 feet. They will not 
throw up very strong growths the first year, but 
if the fruit be sacrificed and the canes cut to 
within 1 foot of the ground they will throw up 
much stronger canes the following season. 
Another mode of training is called the hedge 
system. It consists in placing strong posts at 
each end of the row, connecting these with gal- 
vanised wires, strained through intervening iron 
standards. Thus a trellis is formed on which 
the canes are trained, and, if properly fixed, a 
plantation of Raspberries thus treated will last 
for years. Where this system is adopted the 
canes should be planted about 1 foot apart, and 
the shoots should be trained a little diagonally. 
Some growers dispense wholly with supports, 
merely placing the canes in bundles and 
uniting the tops from each pair of stools, thus 
forming a series of arches on which the fruit is 
borne. This is, however, a plan which cannot 
be recommended. After planting, surface-dress 
with decayed manure. During the summer the 
ground must be kept clear of weeds and the soil 
occasionally loosened with the Dutch hoe. When 
the plants have become established and the 
young canes in the growing season have made 
about a foot of new wood, all useless suckers 
should be pulled away in order to admit light 








larity than any other. The 
reason for this, it may be 
mentioned, is not far to seek. 
To those who make fruit cul- 
ture a study, and that of 
Apples in particular, it is a 
well - known fact that the 
majority of American varie- 
ties possess far too tender a 
constitution for them to suc- 
ceed well in this country. 
The above-named variety is 
as hardy, vigorous, and free 
bearing as any English-raised 
variety—hence the reason for 
its being met with so fre- 
quently in gardens and at 
fruit shows. It will succeed 
equally well in garden or 
orchard, and I have had ex- 
perience with it both on the 
coll, clay soil of South Lin- 
colnshire and the warm, heavy 
loum of Herefordshire, and 
cai, therefore, speak of its 
morits. It is a medium- 
sized Apple, roundish in 
shape, and rather flattened, 
with a brownish-yellow skin, flushed with 
dull red on the exposed side of tne fruit. The 
flesh, which is yellowish, is juicy, sugary, 
and richly flavoured. It can be confidently 
recommended to amateurs and others on the 
look-out for a really good late-keeping dessert 
Apple. A dish of it was submitted to the 
notice of the fruit committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on Tuesday, April 23.— 
YN 

Fruit prospects.—After a long, pro- 
tracted winter we have at last a welcome change 
to bright, summer-like days, and the fruit-trees, 
that only a short time since showed no sign of 
growth, have suddenly burst into leaf and 
bloom. In nearly every case where the buds 
have not been destroyed by birds there is an 
abundance of bloom, which looks very strong, 
and only needs a continuance of fine, genial 
weather to ensure a very abundant fruit crop. 
Owing to the very heavy rainfall of the early 
part of April the roots of the trees have had a 
thorough soaking, and those who have a light, 
shallow soil to deal with will do well to mulch 
freely so as to retain the moisture. Now is the 
time to mulch the Strawberries, for they are 
moisture-loving subjects, and the mulching 
serves a double purpose in their case, for it 
keeps the fruit clean, Outdoor fruit culture 
depends so much on the weather for its results 
that the next few weeks will decide whether the 
crop of this year will prove profitable or the 
reverse, for no amount of good culture or care 
can make up for adverse climatic conditions. — 
J. G., Gosport, 
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Conservatory. — The climbers which 
occupy the roof, if well done, will afford a 
grateful shade to plants beneath, and in some 
cases this may suffice without any further shad- 
ing; but in such bright weather as we occasion- 
ally have something to break the force of the 
sun’s rays is absolutely necessary. In large 
houses roller blinds are not easily worked and 
are very expensive. Where a permanent shade 
must be used I have found a double thickness of 
fishing-nets sufficient for most things. Summer 
cloud, which gives a green tint to the glass, is 
suitable for Ferns and Palms. A shade is quite 
as necessary for fine-foliaged plants as for 
flowers if the plants are to be kept in good 
colour. Something depends upon the character 
of the house as to the amount of shading 
required. Heavy shading of a permanent 
character is calculated to do harm. Ventila- 
tion mist be abundant now, and a little air 
should be left on all night from this till end of 
September. Watering must be well looked 
after, and when a plant is watered always give 
enough to run through.the pot. It is best todo 
the watering either before the sun gets very hot 
in the morning or after its decline in the after- 
noon, But when plants have filled the pots 
with roots the moisture is used up so rapidly 
that it may be necessary to give assistance at 
other times. I have seen men go to dinner on 
the strike of the clock and leave plants with 
leaves wilting from want of moisture; but such 
men generally find they have mistaken their 
vocation, and will soon find their occupation 
gone. Maréchal Niel Roses which have done 
flowering may be cut back rather hard, and the 
young shoots which break low down should be 
trained in a foot or so apart. These young 
strong shoots will grow 8 feet or 9 feet in one 
season, and when well ripened will produce very 
fine flowers their whole length. Late- flowering 
Lilies, such as auratum, lancifolium, and its 
varieties, are now growing strongly and should 
occupy a light position in a well-ventilated 
structure. There is very likely to be green-fly 
in the centre of the plants among the flower- 
buds, and if these are not destroyed the flowers 
will be deformed. Vaporising will be effective. 
Balsams should be grown in a low house or pit 
near the glass, and be shifted before any check 
is given. The finest and best flowered Balsams 
I ever had were grown outdoors after first week 
in June. 


Ferns under glass.—Shift on any plants 
which require more root room. Seedlings in 
boxes should be potted off into small pots, some 
into thumbs, and larger plants into small 60's. 
We find our young stock of greenhouse Ferns 
does remarkably well in frames during summer 
with glass whitewashed and kept close, and the 
atmosphere moist. The propagation of Adian- 
tum Farleyense and other kinds which do not 
produce spores freely may be most effectively 
done by dividing young plants in preference to 
older ones. With large plants the crowns in 
the centre of the plants are generally small and 
weak, and seldom make good stuff; but with 
young, robust plants all the crowns soon develop 
into serviceable plants. More loam is used now 
for Ferns of the robust kinds especially than 
was formerly thought desirable ; but the loam 
should be of good quality, and of a soft, silky, 
greasy character when rubbed in the hands. In 
this way strong growth is made, and the plants 
are more lasting in character. 


Top-dressing Cucumbers. — This is 
very important, especially when the plants are 
bearing freely. The plants will inform the 
cultivator when they want help. When the 
white roots work through on the surface it 
shows they are hungry and are looking out for 
help, and stimulants, though given ever so 
freely, will not supply the lack of a little sweet, 
fresh turfy compost on the surface. The stop- 
ping and tying in of the young shoots are now 
very urgent. If this is neglected the plants run 
out and cease to bear from their crowded con- 
dition. Fires should be kept going till end of 
June, though, of course, in hot weather very 
little fire is required. The growth of Cucumbers 
should be as rapid as possible, and this means 
warmth and moisture in abundance, both in the 
atmosphere and also at the roots. We generally 
use a thin shade because it saves labour, but the 








less shade Cucumbers have the better. If 
shading is not used the atmosphere must be in 
a constant state of saturation—must, in fact, be 
worked on the non-ventilating principle, as it is 
impossible to keep moisture in the atmosphere 
when the ventilators are open in an unshaded 
house. 

Figs in pots.—Rich top-dressing and 
plenty of moisture at the roots are indis- 
pensable now. We have run bands of zinc 
round the rims of the pots to facilitate watering 
and top-dressing. When the Figs begin to 
ripen a drier atmosphere will be necessary until 
the crop is gathered, A well selected lot of 
pot-Figs will nearly always supply a dish of 
Figs from this onwards till the end of Septem- 
ber. Usually, even where pot-Figs are grown, 
there will be an old tree or two planted out that 
will bear freely. If the house is a lean-to, the 
back wall may be covered with a tree of White 
Marseilles and another of Brown Turkey. 
The advantage of growing Figs in pots is that 
the plants will fruit anywhere. We have had 
a few trees in the Pine-stove to come in first, 
and others following on in various structures, 
and a constant supply of good ripe fruit 
obtained without any special house entirely 
devoted to them. 


Vines in pots —It is possible to have 
fruiting canes one year from the bud or eye, 
but most growers cut down the first season’s 
growth, and do everything possible to encourage 
the growth of a strong cane for fruiting the 
second year. The plants must be grown in a 
light position near the glass, say within 
16 inches or 18 inches, to ensure robust, short- 
jointed wood and good foliage. They must be 
potted in good old turf enriched with bone-meal 
and old manure. Liquid-manure may also be 
given when the pots are filled with roots. 
They should be kept under glass till the wood 
is turning brown and the growth is finished. 


Window gardening.—All plants which 
have done flowering may be placed outside, but 
not forgotten. Ferns and fine-foliaged plants 
are more in demand when the hot weather sets 
in. They make less litter, and if sponged 
regularly are not difficult to keep in health. 


Outdoor garden.—Tender plants may be 





planted out now in beds and borders. Bagin 
with the hardiest things first. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say no plant should be taken 
direct from the greenhouse to the bed without 
more exposure than plants usually receive in the 
greenhouse. It is sometimes thought best to 
plant in showery or damp weather, but the soil 
should be permitted to have some influence. If 
adhesive land is trodden much when the surface 
is wet it makes it too close and hard for healthy 
growth ; therefore, such land should be planted 
when the surface is dry, or, if it must be planted 
in wet weather, have a light board or two to lay 
on the bed when planting. All plants should 
have a soaking of water when first planted to 
settle the soil round the roots. Petunias are 
splendid plants for a dry, hot situation. 
Calceolarias are not so much planted as they 
were. Yellow Antirrhinums, closely selected or 
rooted from cuttings, make neat, bright masses, 
and, if the seeds are removed, the blooming is 
continuous. The small yellow Marigolds are 
bright, but many people dislike Marigolds. 
There is a bright yellow Nasturtium named 
Coolgardie which, when rooted from cuttings, 
makes a bright yellow bed. One never has too 
many Salvia patens, yet it is not difficult to 
work up a stock if the old roots are saved and 
kept in sand. Fora sheltered bed, yellow and 
red Cannas make a charming group. 


Fruit garden.—Fortunately, the weather 
has been dry during the time of the cold, east 
winds, and consequently the blossoms and 
young fruit are at the time of writing still safe. 
A deficiency of lime in the soil is often the cause 
of Cherries falling prematurely. Where this is 
the case, the omission can easily be made good 
by dressing the ground beneath the trees with 
lime and forking it in lightly. Bone phosphate 
is a good dressing for fruit-trees, and is not very 
expensive in comparison with other manures. 
There is a good deal of work among the Peaches 
on walls in disbudding and fighting insects. 
Promptness in both cases is necessary to obtain 
the best results. If the foliage is blistered, the 
worst leaves should be picked off, and Tobacco- 
powder used freely until clean new growth is 





starting away. If the codlin-moth has beet 
prevalent in past seasons, some efforts should 
be made to deal with the pest by spraying as 
soon as the blossoms are set. Where there are 
only a few trees the question of cost hardly 
comes in, and those who object to use the 
arsenical mixture may try other insecticides, of 
which there are many, that will kill insects, 
Disbud surplus shoots from Figs and Vines on 
walls, Bush fruits are very prolific this season. 
A mulch of manure will be useful over the 
surface. When the roots are comfortable the 
crop has a better chance of swelling and 
ripening. 

Vegetable garden.—Tomatoes should be 
planted outside now, if not already done. 
Water freely until established and then mulch, 
They want a sunny position and conditions suit- 
able for free growth. A weakly plant cannot 
bear a heavy crop. Tomatoes under glass must 
be very freely ventilated, and a mulch of 
manure all over the ground occupied by the 
roots is very desirable. It will save labour and 
increase the weight of the crop. Celery must 
not be permitted to receive a check from want 
of water. Sow salad plants in small quantities 
often. In a dry, hot soil Lettuce soon bolts 
unless mulched with manure and the plants 
watered occasionally. Surface stirring between 
the rows of young plants is a most important 
cultural detail, and is much easier and pays 
better than watering. A small sowing of 
Endive may be made, but early-sown plants 
often run prematurely. Apply salt or nitrate 
of soda to Asparagus-beds. Plant Vegetable 
Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers. Plant Brus- 
sels Sprouts. Sow Turnips for succession. 
Thin Beet. If any blanks appear in the rows 
fill up from the crowded places. Beet trans- 
plants well if watered well after planting. 
Remove flower-stems from Rhubarb. Mulch 
and water Globe Artichokes. Plant out New 
Zealand Spinach. Transplant Leeks into 
manured trenches. Make up Mushroom-beds 
in a shady spot outside. Beds in bearing must 
be watered when necessary. E. Hogpay. 





THE COMING WEHEK’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 3rd.—All the principal beds which are 
usually planted with flowering stuff have been 
filled, and all that remains to do now is to fill 
several beds in one small design with fine- 
foliaged plants, such as Coleuses, Alternan- 
theras, and other low-growing plants. This is 
merely a relic of the past, and will probably 
soon be discontinued, as when well done it takes 
up more time than can be given to it now that 
the novelty has worn off. We prefer bold 
masses of Cannas, Gibson’s Castor-oil, and other 
large-leaved plants of tropical appearance. Pre , 
pared a lot of compost for potting Chrysanthe- 
mums. 


June 4th.—Commenced shifting Chrysanthe- 
mums into flowering pots, taking the strongest 
plants first. This work usually takes some 
time, and has to be done, as far as possible, not 
to clash with other work, but all will be potted 
as early as possible in the month, and the plants 
stood in lines on a coal-ash-bed and the stakes 
secured to wires. Disbudding is regularly 
done. By disbudding now is meant the regular 
removal of the side shoots from the main stem. 
Liquid-manure will not be given till the pots are 
full of roots. 


June 5th.—We always at this season have a 
few young Cucumbers and Melon plants in pots 
to fill vacancies. Gathered the last of the 
Strawberries under glass in pots. Royal Sove- 
reign, covered with movable frames, is colour- 
ing fast. We have planted out a lot of the 
early forced plants to bear an autumn crop. 
The soil between the rows has been mulched 
and the plants freely watered to encourage 
growth. Vicomtesse H. de Thury is one of 
the best for this work, and we have had Keen’s 
Seedling do well in previous years. 


June 6th.—Shifted on Zonal Geraniums for 
autumn fiowering, and placed them thinly on 
coal-ashes. Ali flower-buds will be picked off 
till September. Gave Asparagus and Onion- 
beds a dressing of nitrate of soda. Planted out 
Brussels Sprouts and Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower. Earthed up late Potatoes, 
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Planted out more Celery in trenches, watered 
well, and shaded for a few days with branches. 
These answer very well and cost nothing. Will 
be removed as soon as the plants are estab- 
lished. 


June 7th.—Made a sowing of Endive. The 
plants bolt if sown earlier. Good Lettuces are 
produced by frequent sowing, and let the plants 
remain without transplanting, mulching be- 
tween the rows with good manure. Made up 
another Mushroom-bed outside. Earlier beds 
are now bearing, and the house will be cleared 
out as soon as possible. Not a particle of old 
stuff will be left in the house, and since this 
course has been taken there has been no trouble 
with woodlice. Mustard and Cress and Radishes 
are sown in shady situations, 


June Sth —Thinned Chicory to 8 inches 
apart, Beet to 9 inches, Parsnips and Carrots to 
6 inches. Stirred the soil between the rows 
with Dutch hoe. Disbudded and tied Toma- 
toes. Everywhere growth is rapid now and 
fruit ripening in the early house. Sowed a few 
more Turnips. Hoed through previous sow- 
ings. ‘Top-dressed trees in pots in orchard- 
house with 1ich compost. Removed laterals 
from early Peaches. All borders are kept in a 
moist condition. Liquid-manure is freely given 
to Vines and late Peaches. 





BEES. 

Shaking swarm into frame - hive 
(Bees).—The frame-hive should first be placed 
upon the ground as near as possible to where 
the Bees have clustered, and a cloth spread in 
front of it, one end being brought over the 
alighting-board. The front of the hive should 
then be raised about 2 inches by means of a 
wedge or stone placed upon the floor-board. 
As soon as the Bees have been shaken into the 
hiving skep they should be thrown on to the 
sheet in front of the hive. In a few minutes 
the Bees will have entered the frame-hive, when 
it should be gently carried to the site it is to 
occupy permanently. Time must, however, be 
allowed for the stragglers to join the swarm in 
their new home, which they will quickly do if 
the queen has been secured. Should it happen 
that the queen is not with them, the Bees will 
leave the hive and join her, when, of course, the 
whole operation will have to be repeated. If it 
be preferred, the swarm can be shaken upon the 
tops of the frames. On the following day the 
number of frames may be reduced to the size of 
the cluster of Bees, and the space contracted by 
means of thedivision-boards. It is a great help 
to a swarm—and, indeed, a necessary precau- 
tion should unfavourable weather ensue—to 
feed for the first week or so. Of course, the 
frames must be furnished with comb-foundation 
to start the Bees in comb building,—S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 


Canary dyirg (H. S.).— Your bird 
appears to have died from bronchitis in its 
chronic form. Hot, dry, and exhausted air 
such as is found in the upper part of a living- 
room, especially where gas is burned, causes a 
local irritation, leading to an inflammatory 
affection of the lining of the bronchial tubes. 
The acute form of this complaint is often 
caused through the bird having taken a chill 
after bathing or having had its cage placed ina 
cold draught. This may generally be cured by 
keeping the patient in a high, moist, even tem- 
perature night and day, but birds suffering 
from this complaint in its chronic form seldom 
improve, but gradually waste away and die. 
Numberless cage birds come to an untimely end 
through being placed in a cold current of air at 
a window or by being kept in a hot, dry, ill- 
ventilated room.—S. 8. G. 

Dove egg-bound (W. H. Hoare).—Give 
your bird ten drops of castor oil, and anoint the 
mouth of the rectum with olive oil, using a small 
brush so as to lubricate the interior of the 
passage. If this does not quickly bring about 
the desired result, hold the sufferer over the 
steam of hot water for a few minutes, and then 
return her to her nest or place her upon a piece 
of flannel in a cage a short distance from the 
fire. The heat of the fire will sometimes cause 
the egg to pass. Nothing more can be done, 
and should retention continue after the above 


treatment the bird will in all probability die. 
To guard against a recurrence of this distressing 
complaint do not let your birds become too fat, 
and keep them well supplied with lime in the 
sae DF old mortar or powdered oyster-shells,— 
S. 8. G. 

Green Parrot (Neva Martin).—Y ou should 
boil or scald the Maize, preparing it fresh every 
day as it is liable to turn sour. ‘This should be 
the staple diet for your bird. You may also 
give it Hemp-seed, Canary-seed, plain biscuit, 
and Nuts. Avoid animal food in any form. A 
little ripe fruit now and then is good, but sweet 
cake must not be allowed in any quantity. 
Yes ; grit certainly, sharp and coarse. This is 
best supplied in a food-tin inside the cage, and 
not thrown upon the bottom of the cage—fine 
sand will do for this purpose. The plumage will, 
in all probability, improve as the bird becomes 
acclimatised.—. S. G. 


Blackcap (Anxious to Know).—From your 
description of the song and general appearance 
of the bird that has taken up its quarters in 
your garden there can be no doubt of its being 
a Blackcap. The song of the Blackcap is less 
rich and has less volume of expression than that 
of the Nightingale, but is more warbling and 
delicate. It sings not only by day, but also 
during the night, and besides its natural song 
the Blackcap imitates the notes of other birds, 
executing them so admirably as to deceive the 
ear of the listener. It is a summer visitor to 
this country, arriving in April and departing in 
September. The borders of woods, parks, and 
orchards are its general resort, although it will 
sometimes build in gardens. The nest is a well- 
built structure, composed externally of the 
stems of Grasses, wool, Moss, and the deserted 
cocoons of insects, and lined with hair and fibre. 
The eggs are four to six in number, and are 
thickly spotted with dark brown on a greyish- 
white ground, but vary a good deal in their 
markings. This birdis of ashy nature, although 
it becomes very tame and familiar in a state of 
captivity. Being very partial to berries, it, on 
its first arrival, resorts to those of the Ivy, 
afterwards caterpillars and small moths are its 
chief food, and late in the season, before it 
takes its departure, it partakes largely of the 
berries of the Elder.—S. 8. G. 


Zebra Parrakeet.—I have some foreign birds, and 
seeing a pair of Zebra Parrakeets as I thought inclined to 
breed, I put them in a breeding-cage a month ago. They 
always seem to be on affectionate terms, but yesterday 
morning the female was found dead in the bottom of the 
cage. Her feathers were gone from one side of her head, 
and one eye had a dark rim round it. The male bird’s 
beak was stained with blood, and I took this as circum- 
stantial evidence that he had killed his partner. The cage 
was in a conservatory, with ventilators closed, and only 
mice could get into the cage. Did you ever hear of such 
a case?—T. B. 


[We have never heard of a case such as you 
mention, and can hardly think that such a 
peaceably-disposed bird as the male of this 
species could be guilty of destroying his partner. 
Possibly it was not a pair you put up in the 
breeding-cage, and if both were males there 
would be more likelihood of warfare. The 
sexes can only be distinguished by the colour of 
the cere, or skin about the nostrils, which is 
sky-blue in the male and cream colour in the 
female, this, however, becoming brown when 
she is nesting. The stain of blood on the beak 
of the survivor looks suspicious, but supposing 
its partner died. suddenly from a seizure of 
apoplexy or in a fit of epilepsy, and had injured 
itself during its violent convulsions, the other 
in his anxiety to restore animation may have 
got some of the blood upon his beak. Had one 
attacked the other there surely would have been 
a sharp tussle, and both have been more or less 
damaged, while a quantity of feathers would 
have been found about the cage. The Parrot 
tribe are liable to attacks of epilepsy, which are 
brought on from derangement of the digestive 
organs, caused through injudicious feeding. We 
are very much inclined to think that the bird 
died in a fit, notwithstanding the mystery of 
the stained beak of the survivor.—S. 8. G.] 

Death of Canary (A. K. Hall).—The im- 
mediate cause of death in this case appears to 
have been a fit of apoplexy ; the liver was con- 
gested, and that would lead up to the attack. 
The bird may have been alarmed, which would 
prove fatal from the condition it was in, as 
would exposure to the glare of the sun. It is 
highly probable that the affection of the liver 
was brought on from the bird being allowed an 
undue proportion of Hemp-seed. This should 


be used very sparingly as it is of a very heating 
and fattening nature, but Canaries are very 
fond of it, and are sure to eat more than is good 
for them if the supply be not very much 
restricted. Canary-seed, the small brown sum- 
mer Rape (not the large black kind), with 
occasionally a little Hemp and Poppy-seed, form 
the best diet for these birds, while such green 
food as Chickweed, Groundsel, Dandelion, and 
Lettuce may be given with safety, in small 
quantities daily. A few groats given now and 
then prove beneficial, while there is nothing so 
good for keeping cage-birds in health as cuttle- 
fish-bone, a piece placed between the wires of 
the cage for them to peck at proving healthful 
amusement.—S. 8. G. 


POULTRY. 

Chickens with ‘‘gapes” (B. G)— 
Chickens are very subject to this complaint if 
kept in a poultry run. ‘They should be cooped 
with the hen, and the coop moved to fresh 
ground daily, and if the chickens cannot be 
allowed a free range (the hen being confined to 
the coop) a small wire-topped run should be 
placed in front of the coop. Pay great atten- 
tion to the supply of water, giving it fresh two 
or three times a day, taking care that the 
water-pan is thoroughly cleansed each time. A 
small piece of camphor in the water proves 
beneficial in cases of this kind. The frequent 
yawning, or gaping, is caused by minute white 
worms in the windpipe. These may be removed 
by introducing a feather stripped to within an 
inch of the point, and dipped in olive oil or 
spirits of turpentine. Another remedy for this 
trouble is to mix half a teaspoonful of spirits of 
turpentine with a handful of grain, allowing 
that quantity for two dozen chickens, and 
repeating the dose for two or three days. It 
would be well to remove 6 inches or so of the 
soil of your poultry-run, or have it deeply dug 
and the top soil well buried. The best soil for 
a poultry-run is sand and gravel, resting on 
chalk or bricklayers’ rubbish.—S. 8S. G. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Tue TEMPLE SHow, May 22, 23, 24, 
Tis, the fourteenth of the exhibitions held by 
the Royal Horticultural Society in the Temple 
Gardens, shows no falling off on its predecessors ; 
indeed, we imagine that the space occupied is 
this year greater than has been the case on pre- 
vious occasions. There is, too, we are glad to 
say, no falling off in the quality of the exhibits, 
these being superior in many cases to what we 
have seen. Among the most striking were 
the handsome groups of Roses from Waltham 
Cross, Cheshunt, and Slough. The mixed 
flowering shrubs were also excellent. The 
Malmaison Carnations were also well repre- 
sented. Among fine-leaved plants the finest 
were the Caladiums and Acers, In the latter 
of these there was a great advance; many fine 
varieties have been introduced of recent years, 
while many excellent seedlings have been 
raised. Several groups of fine-foliaged plants 
added to the effect of the show. Ferns were 
excellent, many rare varieties in fine speci- 
mens being shown. Orchids, also, were as 
usual present in quantity, many fine varieties 
being shown. Gloxinias, Calceolarias, and 
the flowering Cannas were also excellent. 
The groups of hardy Azaleas and Rhododen- 
drons had a fine effect, the many varied colours 
harmonising well. Mention must also be made 
of the Clematises, which were as good as we 
have ever seen them. JBegonias, too, were 
really good for the season. The late-flowering 
Tulips were largely shown, but no encourage- 
ment should be given to the dull, washy- 
coloured varieties, which are ineffective in the 
garden. Let us have self-coloured kinds, such 
as yellow, white, and scarlet, discarding those 
purplish shades that so soon get burned in the 
hot sun. Hardy plants were also well repre- 
sented, many fine things being shown in several 
of the groups of these. Sweet Peas, too, were 
well shown for so early in the year. The 
Japanese dwarfed trees were met with on every 
side. They are certainly very curious, but that 

is ail that can be said for them. 

Fruit and vegetables were also good, although 
we have seen the fruit-trees finer than on this 
occasion. A full list of the awards will be 
found in our advertisement pages. 
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OORRESPONDENOH. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
writien on one stde of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GarpEntne has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to im the issue invmediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Dimensions of croquet lawn (Amateur).—A 
full-sized crc quet lawn is 120 feet long by 90 feet wide. In 
a line through the centre of the ground two hoops and 
two pegs are placed, each of the pegs being 24 feet from 
the end boundary, the hoops fixed between them being 
24 feet from each other, and at a similar distance from 
each peg. The four corner hoops must be inline with the 
pegs, and at a distance of 21 feet from them. 


West border (Asparagus).—As the border is much 
overhung by trees you will need to refresh the soil by a 
dressing of manure and deep digging now and then. The 
Aubrietia, which may be raised from seed or increased by 
division, is a spring-flowering plant now at its best. The 
Flag Irises are good under trees, and so, too, Lenten 
Roses and many bulbous things, Tulips and Daffodils for 
example. You should also try Polyanthuses, Liliums, 
common kinds, Cornflowers, Wallflowers, single Roses, 
Marguerite Carnations, Papaver orientale vars., Megaseas 
in variety, Perennial Pea, London Pride, Tradescantia, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Tropeolum, and a variety of annuals, 
Dig the border thoroughly. 


Prize Polyanthuses (Hrin).—If you wish to know 
how to grow Polyanthuses for exhibition at some Dublin 
flower show next spring, we should like to know some- 
thing of the conditions of the class or classes in which you 
wish to compete. Generally the plants are shown in 
dozens or half-dozens, each plant being in a pot, say, 
6 inches or 7 inches across the top, and only one plant in 
a pot. Sometimes also the best basket of Polyanthuses is 
asked for, and then the baskets range from 20 inches to 
24 inches across, and plantsare put into them thickly, and 
mossed about to hide the soil. You had better let your 
seedlings remain in the pan until they have thrown two or 
three leaves, then lift them out carefully and dibble 
thinly into other pans or shallow boxes 2 inches apart, 
keeping them watered and growing on until quite strong. 
Then shift them into the pots they are wanted to flower 
in. It will be well to keep the plants in pots in a cold- 
frame all the winter. Plant the rest outdoors. 


Flowers in garden (4. B. C.).—Most certainly 
you can plant Foxgloves and Ferns under and amidst 
the trees opposite your house. To those add Wallflowers, 
Bluebells, Daffodils, Doronicums, Arabis, indeed almost 
any description of fairly free-growing, spring-blooming 
things. But to give them a chance keep down coarse 
weeds and only allow Grass to grow. ‘That will not choke 
the plants. For your flower-beds close to the house get 
at once seeds of some three or four varieties of single 
Wallflowers and sow them, keeping the soil moist until 
growth takes place. These flower finely in the spring and 
for along time. Also get Pansy seed, mixed or in colours, 
Polyanthus seed, Golden Feather, Double White Daisies, 
or similar early-flowering plants that can be raised from 
seed, sowing all at once. Plant the Wallflowers behind 
and the dwarfer plants in front. Then you can have 
ordinary tender bedding plants, or Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, 
Marigolds, etc., raised from seed to follow in the summer. 


Removing greenhouse putty (Summr).—lt 
you have waited for our reply to your query as above, you 
will do well to obtain what is called American or com- 
mercial potash at some oil-shop, and fresh slacked lime. 
The potash, which is hard and dry when purchased, 
rapidly softens by exposure. Put 1 1b. of this with 4 pints 
of fresh powdered time, and make it into a paste like 
paint. Then with a half-worn brush paint over the putty 
on the bars of your greenhouse, and that will very soon 
cause softening. When you reglaze, bed in the glass 
well, and put in a few brads to hold the glass in its 
place. Smooth off the edges of the putty that may have 
been forced upwards in fixing the glass, then give bars and 
the edges of the glass two or three coats of paint. That is 
better than having top putty, as that so often comes 
away from the bars, and then wet gets in, causing drip. 


Garden screen (Leicestershire).—Anything in the 
way of a good permanent screen will naturally take time, 
and it all depends on the space available as to what may 
be planted with advantage, For instance, with room at 
disposal, a belt of Austrian Pines would suffice, and make 
a good wind-break and screen as quickly as most plants, 
In closer quarters we know of nothing to equal common 
Holly in those districts where it will grow freely. If it 
is possible on the north side to throw up a bank, you could 
plant Laurels, Hollies, or Lawson’s Cypress thereon. We 
do not care for the Poplar, for not only are the trees long 
in a leafless state, but they are among the most hungry 
and widespread in their rooting area. The green 
Euonymus japonicus (not europ#us) is a quick grower, 
evergreen and dense, and would be materially assisted if 
it could be arranged on a raised bank, as above suggested 

Dahlias for exhibition (Jas Noden). — We 
advise you to send 1s. 6d. to Dobbie and Co , Seedsmen, 
Rothesay, Scotland, and obtain a copy of their useful book 
on the Dahlia and its cultivation.’ It will give you all the 
information you need. To tell the whole that is to be 
said on Dahlia cultivation would take up too much of our 
space. We assume that your plants are all put out 
from 3 feet to 4 feeti apart at least in deep and. well- 
manured soil. Dahlias are rather gross feeders, and need 
plenty of manure. You must, now that there is so much 
rain, place round each plant and 4 feet across a layer of 
mauure, that if may both wash into the roots and check 
drying of the soil-later on. Put stout stakes to eath 
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plant, tying out three or four branches thinly and cutting 
out others. Also keep down earwigs by trapping them. 
In hot, dry weather the plants like gentle syringing 
overhead with clean water early and again towards the 
evening. 


Chrysanthemums for October blooming 
in 6-inch pots (7. G. K.).—For the October shows 
plants which are to flower in pots 6 inches in diameter 
should be ready for their final potting as early as possible 
after this date. Cuttings intended for this purpose should 
have been inserted in March last, and in most instances 
will now be nicely rooted in 3-inch pots. Some varieties 
succeed much better under this newer method of culture 
than others, and in not a few cases pots slightly larger 
are used in which to flower them. This refers to the more 
vigorous sorts, which seem to quickly exhaust the plant- 
food in the compost ordinarily prepared for this purpose. 
There are pots which are known as 28's, measuring 
7 inches in diameter, and others, better known as 24’s, 
which are 4 inch more across than the last mentioned. 
Both these sizes may be used with advantage for the 
stronger rooting varieties, and in this matter you must 
use your own judgment when determining the size of pot 
to use. The character of a plant’s growth or evidence of 
its roots when turned out of its smaller pot will quickly 
settle the matter for you. Pot firmly and carefully, and 
above all let the compost be good and also quite porous, 


Plants in vinery (X. Y. Z.).—We would suggest 
first thab you ask some Chrysanthemum specialist to 
supply you with one or two dozen easily grown dwarf and 
free-flowering sorts—say from October to the end of year 
—and, secondly, that you secure at least one dozen 
winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums for growing on. 
Then with advantage you should grow Primula obconica, 
P. floribunda, also P. sinensis alba pl., three of the most 
continuous flowering of this family. Then, in October, pot 
up a quantity of single Trumpet and double yellow 
Daffodils. Of the former, obvallaris, Ard Righ, Golden 
Spur, Horsfieldi, and princeps are good, and you should 
also have some of the poeticus ornatus. Then, in pots 
outside, you may have Azalea mollis in variety that would 
make a fine display at flowering time with a minimum of 
labour, the plants being perfectly hardy. Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias are also serviceable, and to 
these may be added some common or border Carnations 
that would flower long before those in the open. A few 
small Ferns and some trailing Campanulas, as isophylla, 
i, alba, i. Mayi, etc., would be interesting and afford a 
much needed variety. This selection could be increased 
at will, and an occasional visit to a nursery when you have 
a break in your flowers will often provide the right plant 
for the gap. 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Increasing the Garland-flower (Daphne 
Cneorum) (J. H. G.).—The soil this thrives best in is that 
which is fairly sharp and sandy, turfy parings from road- 
sides or paths being very suitable, as also gritty peat and 
loam mixed. This answers well for layering the side 
shoots into, and thus is may be increased more readily 
than by cuttings which do not strike very easily. 


FRUIT, 


Plum-trees not fruitful (J. H.).—As your Plum- 
trees against a wall are, though six years planted, quite 
barren, and are showing numerous suckers breaking from 
the roots or stocks, the inference is that they need to be 
lifted, the roots being as carefully preserved as is possi- 
ble, then replanted more shallow, and with some fresh 
soil added, but no manure. Were some old mortar refuse 
and wood-ashes added, with a mere sprinkling of bone- 
dust, no doubt the result would be to cause fruit buds to 
form. You do not say what is the aspect of your wall. 
Generaliy Plums do best on west and east walls. For the 
present, as the transplanting cannot be done until 
October, you had better remove as hard back as you can 
all the shoots from the main stems or roots you mention, 
as these will not become fruit producers. 


Pear-trees injured (J. W. H.).—It is just 
possible that the injury to the bloom-buds and leaves of 
your Pear-trees may have been due to night frosts, of 
which we had some sharp ones recently, and may have 
caught the growths whilst tender. Very keen, cold winds 
also have been harmful. As you root-pruned the trees 
two years ago, they should now have become quite 
re-established, unless in doing that you severed strong 
lateral roots and left some bottom ones untouched. Ifso, 
that would make things worse rather than better. No 
doubt the trees will grow out of their present attack. It 
is also possible that because so recently root-pruned the 
bloom-buds or spurs were weak, hence the failure of the 
fruit to properly set and swell. No doubt your locality 
gets less favourable for fruit-trees every year, 


Nectarines failing (Coryton). — To imperfect 
fertilisation of the flowers may be traced the origin of 
your Nectarines failing, and where this happens no 
remedy that will benefit the present crop can be applied. 
The health or vigour of the tree affords no solution of the 
difficulty, as the fruit may swell away for a while even to 
ripening, and then drop from premature softening accele- 
rated by the unsound stone. Freshly slaked lime is a 
good remedy in such cases, applying it two or three 
times during the growing season in sufficient quantity to 
whiten the surface. Root-pruning, lifting, and placing 
the roots nearer the surface will also correct the evil 
Unripened wood, imperfect fertilisation of the flowers, or 
an absence of lime may give the clue to the failure. Oare- 
fully liftng the trees and replanting in the autumn when 
the foliage is on the trees, adding at the same time plenty 
of lime rubble and loamy, turfy soil with bones and no 
manure, ought to benefit the trees and prevent’the fruit 
dropping in the way yours have done. : 


VEGETABLES. 


Good King Henry (Reader of GARDENING).—This 
isa perennial and extremely hardy, and will grow and 
yield abundantly for several years without any attention 
except an occasional hoeing. Sow the seeds in spring, 
either where the plants are to stand or in a seed-bed. If 
in the latter, prick out before planting permanently about 
16 inches apart each way. The leaves are eaten like 
Spinach, and the shoots, by being earthed up, may be 
bignchei and eaten“like Asparagus: When-well grown 
the young shoots should be as thick as the little finger, 
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and in gathering should be cut under the ground, as in 
the case of Asparagus. When cooking, if the outer skin 
has become tough, strip it off from the bottom upwards, 
wash and tie up like Asparagus, use plenty of water when 
cooking ; when tender, strain and serve on toast. Some 
use melted butter with it, others simply eat it with the 
gravy and meat. 


Rhubarb failing (Paddy).—If as you say the fowls 
scratched the buds or, as we call them, crowns out of your 
Rhubarb roots before growth began, it seems probable 
that none others will be formed, or if there be such they 
will be very weak. It is late now for transplanting 
Rhubarb roots, as they are in fullleaf. If yours do not 
grow this season then get other roots from a seedsman or 
someone in the autumn and replant, and this time take 
care that fowls do not injure them. It is useless to 
attempt gardening in a fowls’run. You may, however, if 
you like, purchase Rhubarb seed and sow it at once, and 
in that way raise your own plants. 


Potato Onion (S. 4.).—This variety generally forms 
a cluster of underground bulbs of irregularshape. It pro- 
duces neither seeds nor bulblets, and is increased only 
from the bulbs which are formed underground. If strong 
bulbs are planted very early in the spring, well-grown 
Onions may be gathered from them in the following June ; 
but if the plants are allowed to attain full maturity, 
instead of a single bulb from each, seven or eight of 
various sizes will be produced. The strongest of these 
will in turn produce a number of bulbs, while the weaker 
ones generally grow into a single bulb. The larger the 
bulbs are the worse they keep. 


Cropping new garden (W. N.).—Get your new 
garden trenched to bury down Grass or weeds on it, then 
add some manure to render it immediately fertile, and it 
will not be too late to plant some fairly early Potatoes, 
and to sow two or three rows of Peas thinly, have one or 
two of Runner Beans, several of dwarf French Beans, a 
few rows of Spinach, sowing some fortnightly. Also put 
out White and Red Cabbages, some Cauliflower plants, 
Brussels Sprouts, and white Broccoli. Sow once a fortnight 
patches of white Turnips. You can also presently obtain 
Celery plants, and put out some in trenches. In July 
make a sowing of Intermediate Carrots for winter 
pullings, and in August sow winter Onions, 





SHORT RHPLIBE. 


Kittie.—Yes, you had better pick off the flowers until 
about six weeks before the show, slightly shading just 
previous to the show to preserve the flowers in good con- 
dition. ——J. Terry —You cannot do better than use some 
Clay’s Fertiliser or guano. —— Yelverton.—From the 
appearance of the bud sent we should imagine that the 
plant is dry at the roots. Give it a good soaking of water 
and write again, giving us a few more particulars.—— 
H. C.—Kindly send in tin box some specimens of the 
insect you refer to, and we can then help you.—— 
Uttonensis.—Your only remedy is to wire the garden, or 
you may use the gunand so clear them.—AHijo.—No, 
the Tulips will not bloom next year. Try the Creeping 
Jenny as_an edging. You must keep the boxes well 
watered ; you cannot expect the plants to live if this is 
neglected. We fear you have ruined both the Rose and 
the other plants by burning sulphur in the house. We 
doubt if the Chrysanthemums will start again.—HWMrs. 
Nuttall.—The only thing you can do is to go over the 
plants frequently and squeeze the insect between the 
finger and thumb, as no insecticide can well reach it, — 
W. S. L.—Evidently the Potato disease. You are, we 
should imagine, keeping them too close and moist. You 
do not say whether they are growing in the same soil as 
last year, as if so this would account for the trouble,— 
Don.—See reply to ‘‘H. M. Conybeare” in our issue of 
May 25, p. 170.—A. M. Master.—Apply to Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, 12, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C.—— Pat.— 
We have used such and found them very light and easy 
working. They are not expensive.——S. 7.—Your Azaleas 
are eaten up with thrips and red-spider. Put them into 
a pit and fumigate them well with XL All, and then 
syringe freely. The fact of your allowing them to get dry 
is the cause of all the trouble.——Jsaac Hilil.—We 
answered your question several weeks ago.—WNew 
Beginner, York —The plant was evidently dry when you 
potted it. Soak it well, and we think it will soon come 
all right.——Zitelia.—See reply, p. 176, May 25. 





** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruite or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time, 


Names of plants.—C. A. M.—Staphylea colchica. 
—Talbot.—The double-flowered form of the Meadow 
Saxifrage (Saxifraga granulata fi.-pl.)—  #, T. 
Ruscus (Butcher’s Broom) Hypoglossum—a poor plant 
compared with such as R, aculeatus and R. racemosus. 
They all require deep loamy soil.—H. E£illis.—Phyllo- 
cactus var.—HlH. 7.—Saxifraga granulata fl.-pl,— 
S. S. H.—Ceanothus rigidus ——-F. W. M.—1, Rhamnus 
alaternus ; 2, Kerria japonica fl.-pl. ; 3, Cytisus purpureus ; 
4, Tillandsia viridifloraa——D. Pickard, Cambridge.— 
Tulipa persica.—Gardener.—Rose variety of the com- 
mon Lily of the Valley, fairly well known and of little 
value. ——M. S. B.—1, Kerria japonica fi.-pl.; 2, Doroni- 
cum plantagineum excelsum ; 3, Cerastium Biebersteini ; 
4, Ajuga reptans purpurea; 5 and 6, Next week.—HWMrs. 
Henderson. —1, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 2, No 
such sent; 3, Hemerocallis Kwanso foliis variegatis. 
—— Felix.—Veronica rupestris. —- W. Quennell.—The 
Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus).—Lady Francis Cecil.— 
The Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora). — Miss Gwillim. 
—Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni. — B. and S.-. 
Geuista anglica.——Robert Greening.—Saxifraga peltata, 
—Stigma.—8, Lychnis diurna fi.-pl; 4, Iberis corifolia. 
probably a small variety of I. sempervirens ; 1 and 2 next 
week.—— Dennis Daines.—Yellow flower is Tulipa sylvese 
tris, the other is‘a form of Tulipa Gesneriana.— A. G, 
Campbell,—The Bird Oherry (Prunus Padus).——Tee Gee, 
—Send shrub in flower; 2, Hen and Ohicken Daisy._— 
Emerus..—— £,- H.—1, Spirza 
latifolia ; 2, Pyrus Malus floribunda. ; 
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GRADING AND MARKETING APPLES. 


Ir is strange to find Apples being brought from 
Canada to supply many of the shops in local 
towns, and this even in the west of England, 
where Apples of the highest quality can be 
grown. Such, however, is the case, and during 
the early part of February a fruiterer in my 
neighbourhood was selling Baldwin at two- 
pence per pound. They were of second quality 
only, and everyone knows this kind is poor in 
flavour. It may be asked, Why do they sell and 
why do fruiterers favour them? Simply because 
they are uniform in size and of good appearance. 
Added to this, by this time of the year most of 
the home-grown ones are over, and those that 
are to be had are small and have been kept 
badly. Most of those who attempt to keep 
Apples keep them too warm and dry, and then 
by February they are shrivelled up and have a 
poor appearance. Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, I am convinced that late kinds pay to 
grow far better than the midseason ones. In 
proof of this, last autumn I was marketing large, 
good kinds at seven shillings per sack, and 
in March Sturmer from the same orchard 
would realise as much per bushel. Last Novem- 
ber a fruiterer near London was showing me 
different grades of home-grown fruit, telling me 
that for a good sample he was paying 25 per 
cent, more than for fruit that had not been 
graded. He pointed out that the inferior ones 
spoiled the appearance of the rest. Added to 
this there were carriage for these poor ones to 
pay, and the trouble of selecting, and if they 
have to be stored there are the extra room and 
danger of the rubbish injuring the others in 
keeping. Surely if growers would but think 
they must see that it would pay them to grade 
into two or three sizes. If it pays those who 
import to do it, then certainly it would home 
growers. We shall never get a name for our 
produce till we make these things a study and 
copy the foreigner. I observe from statements 
in a Canadian monthly periodical that growers, 
realising the importance of grading, are seeking 
legislation to assist them to obtain a standard of 
quality, and in some instances they wish to 
enforce that the highest standard shall have 
90 per cent. of the fruit up to the brand mark, 
and that all enclosed in barrels shall have this 
guarantee on the label. Everyone who frequents 
markets knows the importance of having 
reliable brands. Where this is so they are sold 
from sample. Not so when the brand is doubt- 
ful or containing mixed or damaged fruit. I 
have proved over and over again that bright, 
even-sized fruit sold for double by the dozen 
than if sold in bulk from Christmas onward. 
Last February a gentleman sent me samples 
of three of the best American kinds on the 
market at Birmingham to compare with sorts 
grown in my own garden, giving me the price 
and remarking on their firm condition. I tried 
these, cooked and otherwise, against samples 
from my own fruit-room. Not even the New- 
town Pippin could equal Cox’s Orange Pippin, 


was a good kind and evidently travelled well, 
but it is clear only hard kinds are sent over. I 
tried all three kinds cooked, and much prefer 
Newton Wonder, and Alfriston. 


Another important side to this question is the 
storage. In America they store the Apples in a 
cold cellar till wanted for shipping. Many 
home growers still think the fruit needs spread- 
ing out and keeping ina dry, warm room. We 
want a radical change in this country in the 
matter of storing fruit, and many of our fruit- 
rooms are more fit for seed stores than Apples. 
When we can induce people to make their fruit- 
reoms under ground things willimprove. This 
year Apples gathered and put into cases were in 
March as sound as when first taken off the 
trees. When removed and put on shelves ina 
cold fruit-room they shrivelled in less than a 
fortnight after. J. Croox. 


FRUIT-TREES FAILING. 
(REPLY To ‘* HIBERNIA.”’) 


Your Nectarine-tree in cold greenhouse is 
doubtless fan-shaped and not in espalier form. 
Evidently it shows a tendency to become too 
woody, and to check that you may find it 
desirable to lift the tree carefully so soon as the 
leaves turn yellow in the autumn, replanting it, 
perhaps, a little more shallow, adding mortar 
refuse and wood-ashes to the soil, and making 
it fairly firm. Loose rich strong soil is not at 
all good for these stone fruits. Prune but 
moderately, as hard pruning conduces to the 
reproduction of strong wood again. You prob- 
ably may be too liberal with liquid-manure. 
That should be given only when there is a good 
crop of fruit swelling. Your tour Peach-trees are 
needing similar treatment. Unless you adopt 
what is advised, and having regard to the close 
and apparently limeless nature of your stiff soil, 
you may find soft coarse wood shoots to come 
year after year. Of course, it is far too early to 
expect wood to colour and ripen yet, but very 
strong coarse shoots never do make fruiting 
wood. Adopt the same course with your Plum- 
trees outdoors. If you cannot get old mortar 
rubbish to add to the soil, use crushed chalk or 
else lime. That your soil is very deficient of 
this element there can be no doubt. All this 
transplanting will, of course, entail upon you 
much labour, but it is better to do so than to 
root-prune in the case of trees up to six years 
planted. In the case of old trees, root-pruning 
may be best. But it is very evident that it 
is the texture of your stiff soil which needs 
changing. Plenty of grit and lime in some form 
are the best amelioratives. Root-pruning pro- 
duces in all trees, and specially in Apples and 
Pears, considerable check, and the first year 
after, growth is usually weak. The result is 
that buds which would in the original condition 
have reproduced wood shoots sndaves a change, 
and become partially converted into fruit-buds. 
But it is not till the second year that the real 
effects of the root-pruning are seen in fruit 
production. Your root-pruning seems to have 
been efficacious in checking wood production. 
Possibly it may have been too drastic, and if so 


no manure should be added, but if possible 
some gritty matter only. It will be wise for 
you to place a mulch of long-manure over the 
roots of your hard-pruned trees when the 
weather becomes hot and dry to help retain 
moisture, or to wash in, and help to the pro- 
duction of surface roots. We fully realise that 
the greater dampness of your climate helps to 
create wood and leaf production, as also does 
strong stiff clay soil. At the time of writing we 
near London are suffering from unusually dry 
weather and intensely drying easterly winds. 
All bloom on Apples and other fruits is over 
(May 24th). 


RUST ON GRAPES. 


THERE are many causes of rust on Grapes, but 
one of the most general is injudicious venti la- 
tion, more especially up to the end of May. 
During this month we have hot days, but often 
a cold wind blowing that is felt by the tender 
foliage and berries of Vines, as proved by rust 
appearing on the latter, and frequently mildew 
on the former. So injurious is front ventilation 
to Vines in May that I never have the front 
lights opened until the month is out, and 
experience has proved that the plan is sound, 
Immediately the thermometer rises to 70 degs. 
a chink of air is admitted at the top, and gradu- 
ally increased as the temperature rises, with an 
occasional damping down of the floors, walls, 
etc. By this means the thermometer never 
rises beyond a safe height, Where a mistake 
is made is in not commencing to ventilate early 
enough, then the air in the house becomes very 
heated early in the day, and if the sun continues 
powerful all day it is very difficult to keep the 
heat within bounds without the aid of front 
ventilation and its evils. 

Another cause of rust is the heavy removal of 
sub-laterals. In addition to the check given to 
healthy growth a sudden access of light is 
usually thrown upon the bunches, and the 
berries, being accustomed to more shade, are 
injured by the sun’s rays, and rust or scalding 
follows, particularly with the tender-skinned 
varieties. Hundreds of bunches of Muscat of 
Alexandria are more or less rusted every year 
through a sudden or partial exposure to the 
light after being shaded by foliage. It is an 
error on the grower’s part to tie back or remove 
leaves at any time to admit direct light to 
bunches of Muscats, as some of the finest and 
most highly-finished ex > ples have been shaded 
by a moderately thick. ..nopy of foliage from 
the time the bunches were set until cut for 
exhibition. 

Where red-spider has been troublesome in 
the past, no doubt the pipes were sulphured 
with a view to ward off the enemy. It some- 
times occurs that a portion of the sulphur 
remains on the pipes, particularly about the 
joints. There can be no question that sulphur 
does not lose its power for a year or so, as it 
can be detected after that period when the pipes 
are hot, and probably many berries thus 
become rusted, as it is well known that the 
fumes of sulphur injure the tender skin of the 
berries while they are small. 
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PEACH BLISTER. 


WHETHER the foliage on outdoor Peaches will 
suffer this season to the same extent as it did 
generally last remains to be seen, but if cold 
winds, with bright sun during the day and a 
low night temperature, are favourable for its 
appearance and spread, as many believe it to 
be, then we may soon begin to hear complaints, 
as the weather for weeks past has been of this 
description. Many are the inquiries what best 
to do at the time and how to avoid future 
attacks. These are questions which it is diffi- 
cult to answer, as sometimes under the most 
careful treatment, together with the use of 
night coverings, the trees are not always 
exempt from injury, though, of course, they 
suffer much less than others that have not 
received protection. 

So long as the foliage is dry, east winds and 
cold, frosty nights have less injurious effects. 
The one great thing is to watch that insects do 
not get the upper hand and cripple free 
development of growth. To guard against 
this the trees should be looked over almost 
daily, and any leaf which shows the least 
sign of curling may be taken as having some 
green-fly behind it or on its under-side. The 
grower, with the aid of a Tobacco-dust dis- 
tributor, should gently press the affected leaf 
between the thumb and finger, and after crush- 
ing the fly apply a little Tobacco-powder, the 
moisture from the insect causing it to adhere to 
the foliage, thus saving wetting it for the 
purpose. A good protection is a double thick- 
ness of Strawberry nets arranged loosely about 
18 inches from the wall. This screens the trees 
from winds during the day and frost at night at 
the same time. Growth is not weakened by the 
exclusion of light and air, which is sometimes 
the case when thick blinds are not used care- 
fully. 

With a view to further assisting the trees, 
water the borders. Long dry litter should be 
spread over the border in the evening, and 
slightly drawn on one side during the day to 
allow the sun to act on the soil, by which means 
the roots are brought into full activity earlier 
than they would be if unattended with these 
details, and result in top-growth being better 
able to withstand troubles, whether they may 
arise through the appearance of insect pests or 
unfavourable weather. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Forced Plums and Cherries.—That 
Plums can be successfully forced and ripened 
early in the season was well shown at the 
Temple Show. In Mr. McIndoe’s collection of 
fruit he had three fine dishes of Plums—The 
Czar, Black Imperial, and Early Transparent— 
the fruit of all of which was in excellent con- 
dition. Among Cherries he had dishes each of 
Mammoth, Early Rivers, Bigarreau Napoleon, 
and Black Tartarian. The fruits of the first 
three named were excellent in every respect, and 
as regards the last, I question if a finer dish of 
a ere Cherry has ever been seen.— 
AU. 


Seedling Vines.—In my hot-house is a large bed 
used for growing Tomatoes. For some years the Vines 
have been almost totally neglected, and whole bunches of 
ripe but very small Grapes were lying on the soil when I 
entered into possession in March. Soon after I began to 
water the Tomato-bed dozens of young seedling Vines 
began to grow. Will you kindly tell me if they are worth 
keeping, if they are likely to bear the same kind of Grape 
as Pie parent Vine, and, if so, how long before they bear? 


[The varieties of Grapes, as a rule, reproduce 
themselves from seed, and they only vary to a 
limited extent unless artificially impregnated. 
Unless great care has been taken to fertilise 
the flowers the chances are that nothing supe- 
rior will be obtained. Seedling Vines are diffi- 
cult to fruit in pots; the best plan, therefore, 
is to plant them out in some temporary position 
where they can be allowed to grow and fruit at 
will—most likely in the second year—or they 
may be grafted on to existing Vines, and so get 
them tested. ] 


Fence and fruit-trees (J. W. B.).—To 
give fruit-trees the full benefit of a wood fence, 
this should be, if possible, fully 6 feet in height. 
It should be of close boarding, either split Oak 
palings or a red Pine-wood, and in the latter 
case should have thin strips fixed over the 
joints, as these presently become open and 
enable cold currents of air to pass through. If 


| will be facing yours. 





the fence have two coats of tar and well dried 
before trees are planted no harm will be done, 
But it is imperative that in fixing the fence the 
palings must be on the outer side—that is, 
facing your neighbour’s garden, and the rail side 
It would therefore be 
best for you to fix wires along to the faces of 
the posts, at about 7 inches apart. That will 
place the branches at about 3 inches from the 
palings and will do very well. There is no need 
to fix further away. You will do well if you 
fix wires to give them two coats of paint, or 
else in tying branches to them take care that 
the ties interpose to keep the wood from contact 
with the wires. If you had the best face of 
the palings to plant to, then nailing the trees to 
the boards would be best. On a south aspect 
you may well plant Stirling Castle and Princess 
of Wales Peaches and a Lord Napier Nectarine, 
also Marie Louise, Louis Bonne, and Doyenné 
du Comice Pears. Peaches and Nectarines are 
purchased from the nursery prepared in what is 
called fan shape, whilst Pears are trained with 
horizontal branches running out on each side of 
a centre erect stem, at about 9 inches apart. 


Seedling Apple-trees.—Some few years 
back, when Lady Sudeley Apple was first 
brought out, I sowed the seed of the first speci- 
men of the fruit that came to hand, and raised 
half-a-dozen healthy trees, but not one of them 
was equal to the parent. They were all good 
enough for general early dessert, and are still 
productive trees. I have a good many seedling 





Cytisus kewensis. 


Apple-trees that produce good crops regularly, 
but are not sufficiently distinct to get them cer- 
tificated as new varieties. Doubtless there are 
many seedling varieties of Apples scattered 
over the country that are really worthy of cer- 
tificates, but taat have never been taken in hand 
by anyone able to make their real merits known. 
Amateur fruit cultivators who wish to try their 
hand should not be deterred by any imaginary 
difficulties, but when they get an Apple of supe- 
rior merit they should at once take out the pips 
and sow them in a pot of good soil and set 
them in a cool frame or greenhouse. They will 
germinate as soon as the spring sunshine makes 
itself felt, the young plants will appear, and by 
May will be ready to plant in the open air, and 
in three years will produce fruits of varied 
colour and merit, but-to the true pomologist 
of great interest.—J. G., Gosport. 

Nectarine-tree failing.—I send you a small 
branch of Pitmaston Orange Nectarine, and would feel 
obliged if you could tell me what it is that has attacked 
the leaves? The peculiar thing is that only one half of 
the tree is affected, and it seems now as if it were growing 
out of it, and the fruit to all appearance is swelling all 
right. It is a large tree with two branches. The union 
is very much swollen. One half ig perfectly healthy, the 
other affected like the sample sent. All the other trees in 
the house are in good health.—W. K. 

[We fear your Nectarine-tree is showing 
signs of canker. For this there is no cure. It 
often happens with the Peach and Nectarine 
grown under glass. What makes us think it is 
canker is that only half the tree is affected. 
You may ask why one side should be affected 
and not the other. This is simply because the 
graft has overgrown the stock, and in time all 











the tree would be affected. We haveseen trees 
that have lost three parts of their branches exist 
for years on a very slender bit of wood if the 
bark was sound. We do not advise leaving 
trees in so poor condition; far better plant 
young ones. At times the whole tree collapses, 
this taking place when the leaves and new fruits 
begin to make increased demand on the roots. 
The sap cannot ascend through the decayed dry 
portion and the tree dies. If you examine the 
bark at the place you refer to, you will doubt- 
less find a portion brown and lifeless. The 
tree will make a little growth if there is any 
life in the wood, but probably the fruit will not 
ripen, though you say it is swelling. It is only 
a matter of time. Some varieties are more 
subject to canker than others. In some cases 
it occurs from bad grafting or budding, and in 
many others from the stock not suiting the 
scion. Such is our experience, and we fear the 
evil will continue so long as we are obliged to 
rely upon worked trees.—Ep. ] 


Melons in a pit (Beginner and J. N.).— 
As a rule, Melons in pits are planted in the 
centre of each light, and shoots taken to the 
front and back so as to furnish the whole 
surface. A better plan is to make the soil bed 
at the front or at the back running continuously 
the whole length of the pit to be planted about 
a foot or so in width and 9 inches deep. The 
plants are then trained forward on single stems 
about two-thirds the width of the pit before 
stopping them. This causes side-shoots to issue, 


(See page 193), 


which in time will show flower. There are 
what are termed male and female blooms, and 
unless the latter are fertilised they do not grow 
into fruits. To do this, read the ‘reply to 
“‘ Alpha” on page 155, May 18. Stop the 
shoots at the second joint beyond the flower as 
soon as the fruits are formed, and keep them 
rigidly stopped as the seacon advances, or they 
soon become a thicket of shoots. Do not cut 
away a quantity of growth at onetime. It is 
much better to do the pruning with the finger 
and thumb and pinch often, Cucumbers, too, 
require pinching at every third or fourth joint 
to keep them in a fruitful state. If this be 
neglected fruiting will cease or be very spare 
and uncertain. Cucumbers must be gone over 
once every week, oftener if they are very strong. 
Do not allow more than three or four Melons 
on a plant, and do not allow Cucumbers to crop 
too freely. Cut out all crooked ones and those 
of bad shape, and so keep them thin, when they 
will bear more continuously, 


SER 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. E. Roberts, 99, High-street, Thame, for 
Spirzea confusa in a pot; 2, Miss Maud Shelley, 
Avington, Alresford, Hants, for blue Anemones 
in a garden, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





TWO GOOD BROOMS. 
Tut finest of the taller Brooms in flower at the 


end of April and early in May is Cytisus preecox | 


(here figured). Of the dwarf or prostrate group 
the most beautiful is C. kewensis (see our illus- 
tration). Both are hybrids, and both have the 
white Broom (C. albus) as one of the parents. 
C. kewensis is the latest addition made to the 
garden varieties, having been raised at Kew 
within the last half a dozen years, C. Ardoini 
being the seed-bearer. The most striking 
character is its perfectly prostrate habit, this 
being more marked even than it isin C. Ardoini, 
from which species this mode of growth was 
inherited, C. albus being very erect. Something 
analogous occurs in the time of flowering of C. 
preecox, which comes into bloom considerably 
in advance of both its parents. The flowers of 
the Kew hybrid are creamy-white and of goodly 
size, the standard petal being half an inch high. 
The flowers appear with all the characteristic 
profusion of the Brooms on the long slender 
shoots made last year, and often 1 foot or more 
long. The original plant now covers about 


| was carried out early in the year. 





| grown in this country for nearly 200 years. 
|is in many districts a favourite plant with 





1 square yard of space, but still keeps within | 
3 inches of the ground. Asa plant for the rock | 
garden it is very promising, especially to 
plant in positions where its long trailing 
shoots can hang over and drape some 
miniature cliff or sloping surface, as is 
well shown in the illustration we give 
to-day. 


PROPAGATING VITIS INCONSTANS 
(AMPELOPSIS VEITCHI). 
‘(REPLY To “ F. G.”) 


Tus is such a universal favourite that 
one of the most frequent questions asked 
by non-gardening friends is—how can I 
pecuseote this pretty climber? This can 

@ done in various ways, for it is not 
at all difficult of increase. One method 
for the successful carrying out of which 
there is no need to use pots, covering of 
any kind, or other appliances, is to layer 
a few of the shoots that are most conveni- 
ently situated for the purpose. The 
shoots being so flexible this operation is 
easily carried out, all that is needed being 
to bury a portion of the stem (having 
previously made a tongue as in layering 
a Carnation), leaving a foot or so of the 
upper part above ground. This layering 
is best carried out before the leaves ex- 
pand, but it can be done even now, and 
if the layers are occasionally watered 
they will root by the autumn, and may 
be lifted and replanted next spring before 
growth recommences. Another way is to 
take the young shoots about midsummer 
and treat them much as Fuchsia cuttings 
—that is to say, cut them off at a length of 
about 4 inches, remove the bottom leaf or 
two, and dibble the cuttings into well-drained | 
pots of sandy soil, keeping them in a close and 
shaded frame till rooted. In the case of old 
established plants where stout stems down to 
the thickness of a straw can be obtained, they 
will strike root well in the open ground. The 
cuttings in this case may be taken during the 
winter, prepared for insertion, and tied up in 
bundles, which can be laid in the ground in a 
sheltered spot till the weather is favourable for 
putting them in. The cuttings should be 
8 inches or 9 inches long, two-thirds of which 
must be buried in the soil, as in this way they 
are to a great extent protected from harsh, 
drying winds. Under ordinary conditions they 
will be well rooted within a year. 

This Ampelopsis, however, does not at most 
form many tibres ; indeed, if occasion arises to 
transplant an old-established specimen it is 
surprising the small amount of roots compared 
with the portion of the plant that is above 
ground. I have, however, moved several old 
plants with perfect success, though not without 
misgiving at first, owing to the small amount of 
roots. . They were stripped from the wall and 
lifted carefully, the upper portion being partially 
cut back. Replanted in their new place and 
secured again to the wall, it was surprising how 
quickly they started, and the new growth 





attached itself to the bricks so that towards the | 


end of the first season they appeared to have 
been some time in their quarters. This shifting 
An impor- 
tant item in transplanting, particularly in the 
case of plants with few fibres, is to water when- 
ever necessary. This plant is also known as 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata. TT 





NOTES AND RHPLILKS. 
Kerria japonica fi.-pl.—This has been 


cottagers ; indeed, some of the finest examples 
are often to be met with in cottage gardens. It 
is frequently seen crowded up in shrubberies or 
in some similar spot, and even then it will hold 
its own fairly well, while, given a good open 
position or even treated as a wall shrub, it will 
keep up a succession of its charming golden 
Rose-like blossoms for some time. 


Diplopappus chrysophyllus. — All 


who have the space at command should plant | 


one or more examples of this golden-hued, 
graceful-looking shrub. It is quite hardy and 
succeeds in ordinary loamy soil, The leaves 
are small and rather closely set on the shoots 


and branches, and the habit of growth being | 





or after a shower. Several named varieties are 
grown in gardens, the most attractive being 
aurantiacum, which has large flowers nearly 
three-quarters of an inch across, and of a deeper 
yellow than in any other. 


Seedling Cydonias.—I would recom: 


| mend growers to plant these extensively, and 

they will be agreeably surprised at the great 
| diversity of colours, 
| seedlings the other day I could pick out such 
| colours 


ze | scarlet-orange, 


In looking over a batch of 


as apple-blossom, buff, brick-red, 
white tinged with sulphur- 
yellow, carmine, ruby-red, salmon, and peach. 
In shrubberies or the wild garden a quantity of 
these seedlings should be planted, and one never 
knows but that some beautiful colour will be 
found that will be really worth perpetuating. 
I like to grow these Cydonias as bushes. This 
form seems more natural to them than training 
them on a wall. Should a very superior kind 
appear, it can be best increased by layering.—P. 

Grafting Lilacs.—I have two large Lilac-trees of 
the old-fashioned sort (small, pale blooms), and I wish to 
have them grafted or budded with the finer kinds, and 
shall be obliged by your informing me which is the beat 
moan ipt doing it and what is the proper time for doing it? 

[Lilacs may be readily grafted or budded, and 
large numbers are often increased in this way. 


quite informal and pretty, a bush of it at once | For grafting, the ordinary cleft method, such as 





A group of Oytisus precox. 


attracts attention. The flowers are succeeded 
by a kind of white down or fiuff, which remains 
until winter sets in. It is also a very excellent 
shrub for planting for winter effect, as its 
golden-hued leaves and twigs then naturally 
assist to light up the landscape when freely 
planted. Its twigs and branches will also be 


found useful for mixing with cut flowers in the | 
| have a dormant eye at the base, and if the bark 


winter month’ 4. W. 

Ribes aureum (the yellow - flowered 
Currant) (F. LZ. ).—With the possible exception 
of Ribes sanguineum, this species may be 
accepted as the best of all the forms of Ribes. 
Taken altogether, these two species with their 
varieties are, as ornamental shrubs, worth more 
than all the rest of the genus put together. 
Both have been introduced from the western 


side of North America, but whilst the true | 


R. aureum does not reach any further west than 
the inland slopes of the Rocky Mountains, the 
other is common to the coast region of Califor- 
nia, etc, R. aureum is a shrub of free and 
graceful habit, less sturdy than its fellow 
species, and grows 4 feet to6 feet high. The 
flowers, crowded on short racemes, are of a 
bright clear yellow, which in the better varie- 
ties takes a distinctly golden shade. 
at times a very pleasant, slightly aromatic fra- 


grance, but this is not always very perceptible ; | 


it is strongest in the dewy morning or evening 


They have | 





is often used for fruit-trees, is generally pre- 
ferred. This should be carried out in March, 
the branches being shortened back for the 
purpose. Care must be taken to fit the barks 
correctly, to tie securely, and to cover the cut 
portion with clay or grafting wax. Budding 
should be done in July, the same principle being 
followed as for budding Roses. The bud must 


of the stock does not run freely a good soaking 
of water at the roots will overcome this diffi- 
culty. Though grafting and budding may be 
readily carried out as above detailed, we by no 
means advise you to treat your plants in this 
way, as grafted or budded Lilacs are always a 
source of trouble, the suckers and shoots from 
the stock needing constant attention. At one 
time Lilacs were by nurserymen sometimes 
budded on to the Privet, but a lasting union 
was seldom formed. We have seen so many 
instances of the ill effects of grafting Lilacs as 
to lead us to speak pointedly on the matter. It 
will be better by far to dig up your Lilacs in the 
autumn, and replace them by as good plants as 
you can obtain of the superior varieties on their 
own roots. Though at first these may appear 
small compared with your large bushes, yet 
they will quickly increase in size without any of 
the deterioration or worrying after suckers 
common to grafted plants. ] 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


HOW TO GET NINE TO TWELVE GOOD 
BLOOMS ON EACH PLANT. 


KinpLy tell me how to treat my Chrysanthemum var. 
Niveum to get from nine to twelve good blooms to a 
plant? I should like the flowers to come in for Christmas, 
The plants are all strong now in 5-inch pots, and have 
been pinched three weeks ago. They are starting again 
to grow. Should they be pinched again or allowed to 
break naturally ?—An Op SupscriBer To GARDENING. 

[As your plants are now in 5-inch pots, and 
were pinched more than three weeks ago, your 
prospect of getting a good display is promising. 
You say that asa result of the pinching they 
are now starting into growth, and that being so 
you may leave the plants to make 8 inches to 
10 inches of growth before they are again 
pinched. For a Christmas display you must 
have commenced the propagation of your plants 
full early for this work, and another season you 
will do better to insert the cuttings in late 
February and March. From the first pinching 
already alluded to you should take up three 
strong shoots and grow them on with all vigour 
until they are some 8 inches or more in length. 
At this point the plants should be pinched 
again, taking up the two strongest shoots on 
each of those operated upon. This will then 
leave each plant with six shoots, By keeping 
the plants fairly dry at the roots at first the 
development of new growths will quickly 
follow, and in a few weeks shoots several inches 
in length will enable you to pinch the plants 
again. This must be the last pinching of the 
season, and should be carried out during the 
third week of July. Observe the same rule 
regarding keeping the soil fairly dry at first, 
and when the new growths are sufficiently 
advanced grow on the plants with all possible 
vigour. From each of the six shoots which were 
last pinched take up two growths. By these 
means you should be able to secure twelve buds 
in all, which should ultimately develop large 
flowers of good form. If terminal buds be 
developed disbud to one bud on each shoot, and 
select the largest and best shaped from among 
the cluster. Niveum is a very lovely and chaste 
flower, and also a bloom of good form, 

As to housing the plants in the late autumn, 
this should be delayed as long as possible. 
If a sheltered position can be found for 
the plants they may be permitted to remain 
outdoors for some time, and their removal under 
glass may be still further deferred if a light 
shelter in the shape of tiffany or canvas, strained 
on timber supports, be provided as a protection 
against the less severe frost of the early 
autumn. Ultimately the plants must be placed 
under glass, but even here they must be 
accorded very airy conditions, abundant ventila- 
tion being provided when the weather permits. 
All that is needed for some time will be to keep 
the frost out of the house, and this may be 
easily accomplished by just warming the hot 
water pipes. As the winter days advance more 
care must be exercised. The hot water pipes 
must be kept warmed and less ventilation will 
be needed. As the buds unfold their florets the 
more genial atmosphere of the house will assist 
in their. development, and also prevent damping 
of the florets. Blossoms of this fine variety are 
always welcome at Yuletide, and if they are of 
fair size and in good condition should command 
a good price in the market. There is a very 
pretty primrose-yellow sport from Niveum 
which has been distributed under the name of 
Pride of Ryecroft, and is deserving of extended 
culture.—H. G.] 








POSITION DURING THE SUMMER. 


THE ultimate success with Chrysanthemums 
very much depends upon the position they 
occupy during the time they are out-of-doors 
and the treatment accorded them. A situation 
open to the full rays of the sun and protected 
from east and south-westerly winds should, if 
possible, be secured. The requirements of the 
plants are a free and uninterrupted growth, 
quite away from overhanging trees. No posi- 
tion suits them better than in single rows on 
the sides of the paths in the kitchen garden, 
especially when the paths run east and west, 
In this position the plants obtain the full benefit 


of sunshine the greater part of the day. Where 
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such a position can be afforded, the plants can 
be easily attended to as regards watering and 
regulating their growth during the summer. If 
such a position as the one described is to be 
used, it is better to stand the pots just within 
the border or quarter clear of the path, as the 
continual watering with liquid-manure is apt to 
disfigure the gravel. Some persons grow their 
plants in a block in an open position. The 
point then is to arrange the rows of plants to 
run north and south, so that the shade thrown 
from the first row does not interfere with the 
plants in the second, as it would if the rows 
were arranged from east to west and sufficient 
space not provided between the rows. Stand 
the plants on ashes or boards to prevent the 
ingress of worms. Some growers plunge the 
pots, but the system is bad, for the reason that 
in continuous wet weather, which often occurs 
towards the end of September, it is difficult to 
know when the plants require water. Excess 
of moisture at the roots is quite as bad as too 
little. In the case of plants grown for large 
blooms, if the pots on the sunny side could be 
protected by boards placed in front, this would 
be a considerable advantage, both in keeping 
the roots cool and saving labour in the 
application of water. It is better to stand the 
pots on boards, slates, or tiles than upon a bed 
of ashes, as the roots penetrate through the 
bottom of the pot into the ashes for some dis- 
tance in quest of moisture. When the plants 
are removed inside these roots are destroyed, 
this causing a considerable check to the plants. 

Provision must be made for securing the 
plants from wind. Various are the devices 
employed. This is best done by erecting a 
trellis-work to which the plants can be fastened. 
The strongest and neatest method is that of 
making a permanent structure of iron standards. 
The end standards should be 13 inches square, 
and be kept in position with iron supports | inch 
Square. The intermediate posts may be flat 
iron 1} inches wide and 2 inch thick. To these 
connect stout galvanised wire, to which a coat 
of paint is given to prevent damage to the 
tender shoots, which sometimes occurs through 
contact with the acids used in galvanising the 
wire. If the incurved varieties are to be culti- 
vated, adequate support must be provided for 
them. For the tallest plants three wires are 
required, for those of medium height two will 
be sufficient, and one for the dwarf kinds, A 
space of 18 inches should be allowed from one 
plant to the next, as the three branches which 
each plant will in time be furnished with will 
need that amount of space when spread out, so 
as to allow the foliage ample room to develop 
without being drawn. If the plants are arranged 
in parallel rows, 5 feet should be allowed be- 
tween each, arranging, of course, the tall-grow- 
ing sorts at the back. For convenience in 
manipulating the shoots and regulating the 
flower-buds and other necessary details, it is a 
good plan to arrange all plants of each sort 
together. 
























































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early Chrysanthemums failing.—Last spring 
I planted twelve early-flowering Ohrysanthemums, which 
bloomed well in the autumn, after which I cut them down. 
Up to now, however, with the exception of one plant, 
none of them show any signs of breaking out. I had occa- 
sion this spring to take them up, but they were replanted 
immediately in better soil in the same place. Is there any 
chance of their being alive, do you think, and if not, can 
you give me any idea as to why they failed, for future 
guidance, as I have put in some more plants this year, 
and should not like to lose them also? The weather here 





has been very dry for the last month or so, 
have been well watered.—H. §, 

[We fear your Chrysanthemums are dead. It 
is always safest to lift them after flowering and 
lay them in boxes, standing them in a green- 
house during the winter. In the spring you 
ought to divide them and put them into small 
pots, growing on freely until planting time 
comes round towards the end of May. Kindly 
send specimen of the insect you refer to, and 
we will do our best to help you. ] 


Thread-petalled Chrysanthemums. 
—One of the most interesting sections of 
Chrysanthemums that has been developed in 
recent years is that known as the Thread- 
petalled, varieties that are not valued so much 
for size of bloom as lightness, making them of 
great use for cutting. Some of them are late- 
blooming sorts, so that after the large-flowered 
ones are over these frailer-looking varieties 
extend the season of the Autumn Queen. Itisa 


but the plants 
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good opportunity to 


get a few now and pot 
them on with a view to a late display if accom- 
modation cannot be found for any sorts that 


flower in mid-season. Those whose object is 
cut bloom should not omit some of these charm- 
ing sorts. For sprays some of them are superb. 
The list appended does not by any means 
exhaust the number of this particular section, 
some of which, ag will be observed, are dwarf, 
and can be used with advantage in the front 
rows of groups, etc. :—Cannell’s Favourite, pure 
white, 3 feet; Mrs. Filkins, bright yellow, 
twisted, 4 feet ; Sam Caswell, pink, late, 34 feet ; 
Centaurea, orange-yellow, 34 feet ; Alice Carter, 
bronze - red, tipped gold, 3 feet; Cheveux 
Violets, violet, 2 feet ; Argentine, rosy-white ; 
Mrs. G. Carter, pale yellow, twisted and forked, 
3 feet ; Triboulet, deep crimson, tipped gold, 
4 feet ; Mignonette, pale yellow, tipped bronze, 
blooms Oct, 34 feet ; Saito, crimson-purple, 
2 feet; Mrs. W. Butters, white and fluffy, beau- 
tiful for sprays, blooms in December, 4 feet. 
Many of them may be bloomed very satisfac- 
torily in 6-inch pots, as, being dwarf, they 
are most useful for table decoration and for 
grouping on a stage with other plants. —Woop- 
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WATERING AND FEEDING FERNS. 


UNLEss it be in the case of quite young plants 
growing rapidly, one shift each season should 
suffice at the most, and even this need not in 
many cases be given provided the work when 
done is done well. More depends upon careful 
potting than many growers are disposed to 
admit. To attempt to re-invigorate by means of 
stimulants plants, whether they be Ferns or 
not, when out of sorts at the roots, is rarely 
ever a success, whilst more particularly in the 
case of Ferns watering with clear water even 
must be attended to carefully under such condi- 
tions. It does not pay to attempt to recuperate 
any Fern of which a good stock in perfect health 
is at command. Ferns are, taken as a class of 
plants, moisture-loving subjects, more particu- 
larly when in growth. Some even when show- 
ing no signs of activity must not be allowed to 
become dry. Others when not growing may be 
kept fairly dry, and will benefit thereby. Some 
few kinds will even endure a fair amount of 
drought at any time, but it is not wise to carry 
this too far. It is readily seen, therefore, that 
to water Ferns indiscriminately is not a right 
plan to follow. Extremes in both directions 
should of course be avoided, but the extreme 
from drought is productive of the worst results, 
A deal will depend upon the surroundings in 
every instance. If it bea fernery in which a 
humid atmosphere is maintained, there is far 
less need of continuous watering at the roots. 
In a house freely ventilated it is quite different ; 
here it is necessary to give much closer atten- 
tion. Ferns where either permanently shaded 
or to a considerable degree during the summer 
need less water than those ex posed to more 
sunshine. There isa risk to be run with the 
latter from this source, but the growth made by 
more exposure to light and less humidity is fre- 
quently the most enduring and satisfactory, 
Ferns placed in rooms, for instance, after 
having been grown in a moist atmosphere will 
require more constant attention ; so will those 
in conservatories where freely ventilated. The 
amount of water that is absorbed by a healthy, 
vigorous-growing Tree-Fern is remarkable : 
this goes on over the entire surface of the stem 
as well as in the pot or tub, as the case may be, 
I have met with the best success with Tree- 
Ferns by pouring the water into the crown of 
the plants during growth, letting it run down 
the stems into the pots. The roots will often- 
times fill up the pot quite full, so that but little 
water can be retained ; in such a case it is best 
to make a few holes so that the water can pene- 
trate the ball. When dealing with dwarf- 
growing Ferns which it is not deemed expedient 
to repot, but which are still much pot-bound 
and with a dense mass of fronds, it ia a capital 
plan to stand such in pans of water. In doing 
this it must, of course, be noted that the pans 
are not constantly full, but if emptied every 
day or so no harm will come to them. 

Feeding Ferns is most desirable under certain 
conditions, the chief point to observe bein 
that of feeding only those plants that have 
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use stimulants in the soil, so as to force the 
growth, and thereby obtaina rapid development 
in a short time ; this answers very well for the 
purposes in view, but itis not to be commended. 
It is when pot-bound that artificial aids are 
most beneficial. Mild manurial stimulants are 
better than anything stronger or more exciting. 
Liquid-manure from the farmyard and a weak 


solution of Peruvian guano are both safe and | 


satisfactory aids to pot-bound Ferns. Artificial 
manures should not be used in the dry state, as 
most of these, if thus applied, injure the sur- 
face roots. Damping down between the plants 
towards evening with weak liquid-manure is 
also beneficial. The applications of manure- 
water to the roots should only be occasional, 
otherwise the soil would be soured in course of 
time. Where there are masses of rhizomes 
upon the surface, a slight surface dressing of 
Sphagnum Moss would be a great assistance in 
conserving moisture; it should, however, be 
removed before winter. A Fern GRowER. 





ROSHS. 
ROSES ON ARCHES. 
WE ought to have much more of the Rose as a 
climber and as a garland in the old way on 
chains and walls and pergolas; also the free- 
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filled the pots with roots. Some market growers | makes a quantity of growth, which is removed 





| thick and very thorny shoots, as these if retained | 


at intervals or the points pinched out. Of | 
course, it is necessary- to severely prune in | 
January, so that light be not excluded too much. 
It was found that the lateral growths produced 
by this system of summer pruning gave the 
most flowers, but I always cut away the very 


would have run the whole length of the house to 
the injury of the other growths, and at the finish 
they would have been useless, owing to theirpithy 





condition. It is doubtful where the roots of the 
specimen are, as the border near the outer wall 
is rather narrow ; but, supposing that some had | 
extended outside, I made some holes with a thick | 
crowbar, and into these were poured at intervals 
some drainings from cow-sheds, supplemented 
by a surface dressing of and watering with 
Ichthemie guano. This treatment appears to 
have, benefited the plant, judging from the | 
magnificent flowers obtained. Many of the 
climbing Roses are a great success grown in 
standard form under glass, and they make 
handsome pot plants for conservatory decoration 
with their fine drooping heads of blossom. 
Climbing Nipketos is particularly good in this 
way. Its fine pendulous growths, when suit- 
ably ripened, produce those grand egg-shaped 
flowers of snowy purity we all admire so much. 
Maréchal Niel should also be tried in this way. 
It will last for a few years, and when it out-| 




















Roses on arches. 


growing Roses should be allowed to form bushes | 


on lawns in their own way, and certainly the 
old garland kinds are the best single Roses, 
How little can be seen now, even in good Rose 
gardens, of the beauty of the form of the Rose, 
which is so evident where it is grown in a bold 


and varied way. One of the handsomest things | 
we have ever seen was a collection of climbing | 


Roses grown over Oak arches along a Grass 
walk. Seen in the blooming season it was a 
thing not to be forgotten. There are many 
other graceful ways of growing Roses apart 
from the stiff standards and few feeble ways 
one generally sees, especially in the large 
gardens. 





CLIMBING DEVONIENSIS UNDER 
GLASS. 
Tuis grand old English Rose has been very 
beautiful this spring, and has given me dozens 


thirty years ago in the border of a greenhouse. 
This particular specimen has had very rough 
usage, for being such a ranipant grower it was 
found necessary to annually cut back its growths 
very severely. Some of the hardest were 
retained and trained horizontally, and at sucha 
distanee apart that the minimum of shade was 


produced. As the house is kept rather close | 


during the summer for other crops the plant 


| 





grows its position or becomes too large as a pot- 
plant it may be planted outdoors supposing the 
tree remains healthy. It is rather surprising 
that there are not more of the lovely Tea Roses 
grown under glass in standard or half-standard 
form, either in pots or planted out. Only well- 
rooted young Briers should be budded, and 
these may either be planted indoors or potted 
up and then budded, or the budded plants may 
be potted early in the autumn. It would be 


| advisable in this case to grow the plants out- 


doors the first year, as any attempt to force 
plants not well rooted ends in failure. Rosa, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Manuring weakly Roses.—I shall be obliged if 
you will kindly tell me the best artificial manure to use on 
a bed of mixed Roses, planted last spring? I did not get 
many blooms last season, and the trees do not seem very 
forward as yeb. The position is somewhat draughty, and 
the soil is good loam. The Tea Roses, especially, do not 


| seem to make much wood ; the leaves are very small and 
of its fine flowersfrom a standard planted some | 


inclined to curl, though I can see no signs of mildew. The 
bed contains some 80 trees.—ANxious, 

[We do not advise the use of artificial 
manures to plants that are at all weakly. Some 
of the various manures in the market are very 
good if applied to strong, healthy plants that 
are able to assimilate them, but for a bed of 
Roses such as you describe we think you would 
find liquid-manure made with fresh cow-dung | 





to be as helpful as anything. Place a bushel of | 
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such manure into a porous bag, and put the 
latter into a barrel holding from 40 gallons to 
50 gallons of water. After the manure has 
been in the water about two days use the 
liquid at half strength, giving each plant a good 
soaking, taking care to hoe the ground the 
second day after applying it. The Roses may 
have such an application once a week, and when 
buds swell twice a week until the colour is seen, 
when it should be withheld. After giving two 
or three doses of this liquid, should you desire 
to try artificial manure we can recommend 


_Ichthemic Guano, but one application would 
| suffice until after the first flowering. 


b About a 
tablespoonful of this manure mixed into a paste 
and added to a gallon of water is a first-rate 
stimulant to thrifty plants. Probably the 
growths of the Tea Roses have been slightly 
chilled by the recent frosts. Doubtless the second 
blooming will be the best in this case. Keep 
the top soil well stirred, which in itself is as 
good as manure. | 

Climbing Roses in unheated vinery.—On 
the back wall of my unheated vinery are growing Maréchal 
Niel, W. A. Richardson, L’Ideal, Niphetos, and Réve d’Or. 
All the first have bloomed; Réve d’Or has made vigorous 
growth, but has not flowered yet. All plants have been 
treated alike. Isitalate Rose? I think it bloomed late 
last year. The others have not bloomed so freely as I 
should like, with the exception of W. A. Richardson. 
They did not make much new growth last year after 


flowering. How can this be encouraged? ‘There are 
Vines in the same house.—ALIcIA. 


[It the back wall of your unheated 
vinery is much shaded by the Vines 
during the summer we fear you will 
not meet with much success in Rose 
growing. To grow the varieties you 
name—Maréchal Niel, W. A. Richard- 
son, L’Ideal, Climbing Niphetos, and 
Réve d’Or — it is essential that they 
make good new wood each year, and 
that this wood becomes well ripened by 
September. You must therefore either 
reduce the growth of the Vines or limit 
your Roses, retaining only those that 
can receive a fair amount of sunshine. 
It is a good plan with these Climbing 
Roses to cut them back rather hard, 
say to within 2 feet of their base, every 
second year. You neither state the age 
of your plants nor the previous treat- 
ment adopted, but we are inclined to 
think that those that have flowered need 
cutting back at once to from within 
2 feet to 3 feet of the ground. Give them 
liberal treatment in the shape of liquid- 
manure, and syringe twice a day. As 
new growths extend, tie them out in 
such a manner that every leaf obtains 
some sunlight. Réve d’Or is rather a 
shy bloomer indoors. It requires abun- 
dance of space to clamber over; then 
itis a glorious Rose. As this variety 
has made a lot of wood, reduce some of 
the growths by cutting them clean out, 
retaining the most solid and thrifty, 
and nail them well out. Unless the 
vineries are very lofty we always pre- 
fer to plant on the walls the most vigorous 
of the dwarf Teas and Hybrid Teas, such as 
Marie Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Mme. Hoste, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Mme. Lambard, Perle des Jardins, Safrano, etc. 
You would obtain far more blossom and also 
two or three crops during the season. ] 

Rose Climbing Devoniensis.—There 
are few Roses that can surpass Devoniensis for 
sweet scent. It should be included in every 
collection where Teas can be grown. With me 
it is by no means a good grower, but a most 
abundant bloomer. In this latter respect it 
surpasses the more vigorous-growing form 
above named. With me the climbing form is a 
sparse bloomer. I have a plant growing on the 
end of the cold Peach-house. In this position 
it grows fast enough, but only gives a few 
blooms in spring. At one end of this house 
the type is planted, and I have gone on training 
the shoots. Now it is 8 feet to 10 feet high, 
and every shoot it makes has one or more of 
these lovely pink-tinted blooms. I am aware 
the climbing form blooms freely in some places. 
At our Home Farm there is a small lean-to 
greenhouse facing south. In it was planted 
some few years ago a plant of the climbing 
variety, worked by one of our men on the 
estate who is fond of Roses. This quickly 
filled the house, and I have seen on this crops 
of the best blooms I ever saw, even at 
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exhibitions. This same estate-man grows it 
splendidly in his own garden as a standard on 
the Brier, My plant is on the Manetti stock, 
and this may account for its not blooming,— 
J. Crook, 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


WATERING WINDOW PLANTS. 


In pot plant culture of all kinds, especially in 
windows and greenhouses, watering is a most 
important matter, and simple though it be in 
reality, it is nevertheless rather difficult to 
explain in writing. If the soil is too dry, then 
the roots as a matter of course cannot obtain 
from it sufficient moisture to counterbalance 
the evaporation which takes place through the 
leaves ; consequently, the plant droops, or, as 
gardeners term it, ‘‘ flags.” Again, if the plant 
is watered too freely the soil around its roots 
becomes sodden and impervious to the air, the 
leaves turn yellow, and the whole plant soon 
becomes debilitated and out of health. From 
this it will be seen that an equable state of 
moisture is desirable, therefore practice, to- 
gether with habits of observation, will soon teach 
the right temperature to adopt. A wet soil is 
really unfit for plant growing in a general sense. 
A plant standing twenty-four hours in water is 
often irreparably injured. A Hyacinth, to be 
sure, will live one season in water, but all the 
matter which goes to make up the flowers is 
prepared the year before, and after flowering the 
bulb is exhausted and almost worthless. A good 
soil for plant growing, therefore, is not one 
which will hold water, but one from which 
water will rapidly pass away. The soil itself 
ought to be composed of minute particles 
through which air spaces abound. The water 
supply must be just enough to keep these 
particles moist, and the air in the spaces is thus 
kept in a moist condition. 

The roots traverse these air spaces, and it is 
really, therefore, moist air which the roots of 
the plants require, and not water. If it were 
water simply which plants wanted we should 
cork up the bottom of the hole in the flower-pot, 
and thus prevent the water getting away. 
Instead of this we try to hasten the passing of 
the water through as much as possible, putting 
pieces of broken material over the hole to act as 
drainage. A plant (when in growth) will 
generally be the healthiest, therefore, which 
wants water most often. ‘l'his will show that 
there are plenty of air spaces in the soil, and 
the roots are making good use of them. If it 
does not often want water it is ina bad way, 
and more water will make it worse. How often 
to water will be according to how easily the fluid 
passes away or is absorbed. If, when you pour 
water on earth, it disappears almost instantly, 
it would be safe to water such plants every day. 
There are several methods which may be adopted 
in order to determine when a plant requires 
water—viz., by the general appearance of the 
soil, or tapping the pot with the knuckles, 
when, if the soil is dry therein, a sharp hollow 
sound is given forth, and when the soil is moist 
a dull, heavy thudding sound is given forth, A 
little practical experience will soon enable any- 
one to tell when plants are dry by each or all 
of the above-mentioned. 

Always use soft (i.e, rain or river) water in 
preference to that from wells or springs. In 
towns where water is supplied by companies, 
expose it to the sun and air before using in a 
large tub, tank, or other vessel. Never use cold 
water. Water for plants should be equal in 
temperature to the atmosphere of the room, 
case, or frame in which they are growing. 
Never water a plant that is already wet, but 
when a plant is dry give it sufficient to moisten 
the ball of earth thoroughly. When the compost 
gets very hard and dry the pots may be plunged 
in a pail of water, and allowed to remain until 
the air-bubbles cease rising to the surface. Ifa 
plant is growing freely and the pot is well 
drained it is almost impossible to water it too 
freely. Plants require water less frequently 
during dull, damp weather than is the case 
during the heat of summer, when the sun is 
powerful and the light intense. Water for 
syringing or sprinkling plants overhead should 
be pure and quite free from mechanical impuri- 
ties, as chalk or lime, Muddy water leaves 
spots and patches of dirt on the leaves and 
necessitates their being sponged clean. 


FLOWERS FOR CHURCH WORK. 
(Repty To ‘*K, §,”) 


You have not favoured us with the size of your 
‘‘small conservatory,” which in the circum- 
stances would have been helpful, and you give 
us no information as to any other glass struc- 
ture, as heated pits or plant-growing house, 
either of which would form a most useful 
adjunct in the case. We say this advisedly, 
inasmuch as the majority of small conserva- 
tories when attached to the house forfeit in 
some degree or other the utilitarian for the 
decorative side of the picture, and, of course, 
the best position for plant growing is not 
usually to be found in the conservatory. We 


think, therefore, in all the circumstances that 
at least a heated pit is a necessity to bring 
forward such things as could not be brought 
forward in the conservatory. In this way for 
the Christmas season you could have Roman 
Hyacinths, retarded Lily of the Valley, these 
taking three or four weeks from retarded 
crowns, and far more reliable inevery way than 
In the same pit 
the Arum Lily would be satisfied, and is always 


the newly imported crowns. 


valuable for the work indicated in your letter. 


In the conservatory, with ordinary heat, you 
may still have such white Chrysanthemums as 
Lady Canning, Lady Lawrence, Niveum, and 
the dwarf and bushy Boule de Neige, still a 


most useful kind for late work. For the 
Christmas octave you could also grow the 
white Tulip La Reine, a most valuable early 
sort and very showy and bold for the vases. In 
coloured things scarlet Pelargoniums are always 
welcome, but to ensure winter bloom the plants 
require to be grown in pots and pinched during 
the summer about twice, and all flowering kept 
in check. Other coloured things are Azaleas, 
Camellias, red and white, Regal and decorative 
Pelargoniums, etc. The white Lily, L. longi- 
florum, the Easter Bermuda kind, is of great 
value, but to secure this in flower for Easter the 
bulbs must be started in September and brought 
along gradually. At the same time you may 
still have Tulips, Hyacinths, Freesias, Daffodils, 
and by introducing successional batches to the 
pit keep up a succession during the intermediate 
terms. In the open you should endeavour to 
cultivate in shady spots in deep soil the Christ- 
mas Rose as an invaluable subject for your use, 
the flowers coming well nigh pure white when 
protected with a frame or hand-light. The 
white Florentine Iris, a common plant in many 
gardens, may be lifted from the garden and 
potted up for flowering quite early in the year, 
and may easily be had for Easter decorations. 
Many other things could be mentioned, but we 
think batches of plants introduced to warmth at 
intervals will be the most likely to give satis- 
faction. 





CARNATION DUCHESS OF FIFE IN 
POTS. 


THE merits of this grand Carnation as a border 
variety are well known, few others being equal 
to it as regards pleasing shade of colour, delicate 
perfume, non-pod splitting, hardy constitution, 
and free growth. I grow it outdoors exten- 
sively, and heavy gatherings of well-formed 
blooms prove most acceptable during the month 
of oy for all kinds of cut-flower work, 
especially for table decorations, as the soft rose 
tint is very striking by artificial light, and 
when a large number of blooms is used the 
scent is delicious. Usefulas these are at the 
season named, I have found them even more so 
during the past few weeke, while, being prce- 
duced under glass, the flowers come to the 
fullest size and perfection. Indeed, when 
grown as a pot plant this Carnation would 
undoubtedly be preferred by many to S. de la 
Malmaison, as a larger quantity of perfect- 
shaped flowers would be obtained in less time 
and with the least possible attention, and 
moreover, without the annoyance of seeing the 
plants dwindle away through the much-dreaded 
disease that so often ruins large batches of the 
latter variety. It is not to be inferred by this 
that I wish to decry the merits and beauty of 
the 8. de la Malmaison section, but it is a well- 
known fact that for some reason or other they 
fail to prove satisfactory in many gardens in 
spite of the care and attention bestowed on 
them. It is in such cases as these that I would 
strongly recommend a trial being made of 


Duchess of Fife as a substitute, as with ordinary 
care a succession of flowers may easily be 
obtained from Easter until September. It 
might also be pointed out that it is not every- 
one who cares to wear such large flowers as the 
Malmaisons for button-holes and sprays; while, 
unless great care is used in arranging them in 
glasses and for table decoration, they present 
a heavy appearance, which is not the result 
when flowers of Duchess of Fife are used, as the 
blooms are borne on long, erect stems, and can 
be arranged gracefully. 

The plants from which the flowers I send you 
were gathered were layered in the ordinary way 
last autumn, and, when well rooted some time 
in September, the strongest were placed into 
6-inch pots. In these they were encouraged to 
make roots until frost appeared, when they 
were afforded the shelter of a cold-frame—the 
lights, however, only being used when inclement 
weather threatened. In this position many of 
the strongest and best-rooted plants were show- 
ing their flower-stems by the beginning of the 
year, and required only the temperature of a 
greenhouse for the flowers to be fully open by 
Easter. Cool treatment from the first is most 
important, or the grass comes weak and the 
flowers lack size, substance, and colour. Of 
course, being a border variety, it is not a 
perpetual flowerer like the tree section, but, by 
potting up sufficient plants in the autumn, they 
can be brought on in batches, and so keep up a 
supply till those are ready in the open borders. 

Beyond watering with weak soot-water after 
the flower-stems form, no other assistance has 
been afforded in the way of manure, as there is 
the danger of over-feeding, causing the pods to 
split. Fresh maiden loam, a little leaf-mould, 
together with a good percentage of sharp road 
grit, is the compost used, this appearing to 
suit all their requirements. By allowing good 
drainage, making the compost firm, and water- 
ing only when really necessary during the 
winter, a healthy rooting medium is secured, 
and there is not the danger of the plants going 
off at the collar which follows where the soil 
used is rich and kept in a wet state. 

[This variety is largely grown for market 
in the Thames valley, the flowers from their 
beautiful shade of colour and perfume being in 
demand. The flowers of Duchess of Fife in the 
open air, unless the position is slightly shaded, 
are liable to burn, this failing being very much 
against its being grown largely.—ED. ] 





WINTER-FLOWERING GERANIUMS 


THESE must now have liberal treatment in 
order to ensure a dwarf, bushy, vigorous growth, 
this being the only guarantee for a good display 
of bloom in winter. In most cases the plants 
will now occupy 44-inch pots, from which they 
must be shifted into others 6 inches in diameter 
before becoming root-bound. Fibrous loam, 
with a fifth part well-decomposed manure and 
coarse sand, forms a suitable compost. The 
addition of more manure would induce a 
stronger but less free-flowering growth. Pot 
firmly, and stand the plants on coarse ashes in 
an open, sunny, but sheltered position out-of- 
doors, and never let them suffer from want of 
water. Pinch the shoots regularly up to the 
middle of August, and as the plants increase in 
size give them more room, as a free circulation 
of air is most essential. When the pots are 
getting well filled with roots give weak liquid- 
manure at each alternate watering, or sprinkle 
a little artificial manure on the surface once a 
fortnight and water it in. A gentle syringing 
overhead on fine evenings will greatly benefit 
the plants. In October remove them to a light, 
airy house, giving them a position near the 
glass. A temperature of 50 degs. in winter 
should be aimed at, and a rather dry atmos- 
phere maintained, as much moisture causes the 
flowers to decay. Admit air on all favourable 
occasions, and continue the use of weak stimu- 
lants while the plants are in flower. 
CROMER. 


Fuchsia Ballet Girl.—When one finds 
that market growers cultivate any particular 
variety of plants by hundreds and thousands, it 
isa proof that whatever the plant may be it 
possesses a good habit and constitution, and, if 
a flowering subject, that its blooms are also 
produced with the greatest freedom. Such is 
the case with the above-named variety, which 
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so largely absorbs the attention of Fuchsia- 
growers who supply Covent Garden and other 
markets during the early summer months that 
whole houses are devoted to its growth. Those 
acquainted with this variety will readily under- 
stand why it is a popular plant. It is a double 
flower, the sepals and tubes being bright car- 
mine in colour, The sepals are beautifully 
reflexed and the corolla is pure white and well 
formed, In addition to this, the plant has a 
dwarf, sturdy habit. It is very free flowering, 
and lasts in bloom over a long period.—A. 


ARUM LILIES (CALLAS). 


Few plants are so generally useful for decora- 
tion as the Calla, which by a little management 
may be had in bloom for a very long season, as 
by forcing some and retarding others flowers 
may easily be produced at Christmas, and a suc- 
cession continued till Easter and after. Beau- 
tiful as are the yellow C. Elliottiana and Pent- 
landi, and valuable as they are for general 
purposes, they will never be anything like so 
extensively cultivated as the old favourite. For 
many, however, C. «thiopica gets too large, but 





now that we have the miniature form of it in C. 


have all the light possible, or they become | 


drawn and weak in the leaf-stems. If Callas 
are not planted out, the pots should be plunged 
in the ground or have loose litter around them 
to keep the roots cool and uniformly moist, and | 
be well fed with liquid-manure. It is also a | 
good plan to top-dress with solid manure, using 


cow or sheep droppings, as plants will not flower | 
off, and weak doses of cow-manure will aid 


freely unless they make strong crowns by the 
autumn. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Double Henry Jacoby Pelargo- 
nium.—The old crimson Henry Jacoby Pelar- 
gonium still keeps up its popularity as one of 
the best and most reliable of summer bedding 
plants, and now we have an exact counterpart 
in a double-flowered variety that is equally as 
free flowering and rich in colour, and one that 
will undoubtedly be as popular as a pot plant as 
the single variety has been for the open air.— 
J. G., Gosport. 


Coleus Decorator.—Coleuses are not 
fashionable at the present day ; nevertheless, 
they are of the greatest value to amateurs, as 
well as other growers, for greenhouse and room 


Part of a group of Callas in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Little Gem it can be substituted, and will be 
found, though corresponding with the other in 
all but size, to be about one quarter the height, 
with flowers in similar proportion. C. Little 
Gem grows and increases very freely, as small 
plants when pulled apart in the spring or after 
having made their growth in the autumn will be 
found to have numerous little tubers or plantlets 
about their base, all of which should be taken 
cire of and potted, as in a year, if grown on in 
tie ordinary way, they will flower. The plan 
I pursue is to plant them out in wide trenches, | 
prepared after the manner of those for Celery, 
only not so deep, but quite as heavily man- 
ured. During summer they are mulched and 
kept well watered, when they begin to form | 
fresh leaves and can take it up and have active | 
roots. Early in autumn they are lifted care- 
fully and potted. In doing this I give them 
light rich soil after slightly reducing the balls, 
and when the potting is finished I stand the 
plants in a deep pit or under a wall where they 
are out of reach of the sun, and keep them 
sprinkled overhead frequently during the day, 
so as to prevent flagging. Any that may be 
wanted early are differently treated, as soon 
after they get established they are subjected to 

entle heat by being kept in a warm-house. 





orcing has to be slow, and the plants should 


decoration during the summer months. Some 
nice dwarf plants were noticed in a trade exhibit 
at the Temple Show last week under the above 
name. The variety may be described as having 
dark velvety maroon-coloured leaves, blotched 
and marked with crimson, and decidedly hand- 
some. The name is most appropriate, for, as 
seen, it is a plant evidently adapted for all 
purposes to which the Coleus is used.—A. 
Primulas and their treatment in 
summer.—It sometimes happens that the 
most promising batch of seedling Primulas is 
ruined by the want of care with them during 
the summer months. Frequently it is owing to 
the wrong position in which they are placed— 
perhaps one full south, where the plants soon 
show signs of weakness and die off—or it may be 
the plants now in bloom take up too much 


attention, and plants that should be prepared | 
for blooming in winter are for the moment | 


forgotten, and they become dried up. Another 
cause of failure also is allowing plants to bloom 
prematurely in summer before they have fully 
developed instead of removing the buds as fast 
as they appear. Too much importance cannot 
be laid upon the position the plants occupy 
during the next few months, as upon this 
depends the success or otherwise to be attained. 
The best place is under a north wall, standing 











each plant on an ash-bed, quite free from one 
another. It should not bea place where trees 
overhang, as too much shade is not to be 
desired, but a position where the morning sun 
can reach them and coolness for the rest of the 
day is what they want. Primulas, being of a 


| succulent nature, benefit very greatly by 


syringing overhead on hot days when the sun is 


very much in strengthening them. Soot-water 


| administered twice a week will give a healthy 


tone to the foliage. Asa rule, healthy plants 
are not often troubled with insect pests ; it is 
the plants that have ‘‘run down” that are the 
easy prey to them, and thrips and red-spider 
when they do attack them have generally been 
encouraged owing to the dry and debilitated 
state into which the plants have been allowed to 
lapse. —TOWNSMAN. 

Common Musk grown in pots.— 
When this favourite plant is well grown it is 
most attractive, and there are few people who 
do not appreciate it-in dwelling - rooms. 
Occasionally you see fine pots of it in ahi 
and farmhouses where the owner is fond of a 
garden. For embellishing conservatories and 


‘house furnishing there are few better plants for 


summer, more especially if it is placed 
where it can get air and light. In one 
place I lived as a young man this was 
grown in 4-inch pots to hang over some 
stages in a conservatory, and it was 
most ornamental thus. For years I 
have grown it for taking into the 
Abbey for placing in pots, and now, 
early in June, I have plants a mass of 
bloom, I used to grow a goodly num- 
ber in 4-inch pots to edge some groups 
in the cloisters, and they continued 
useful in this position from two to three 
months. This was a great saving of 
the Ferns, and allowed them to be 
grown on for winter work. I throw 
away all except six pots, which are kept 
for stock should it be needed. My plan 
is to pot up as many as I want by 
taking up clumps from the open ground 
when the growth begins to show, or, 
if needed before this, by shaking it out 
of the old soil in the pots and potting 
into the sized pots wished. It is im- 
portant to use good soil, placing it 
in a moist pit or house at first, gradu- 
ally bringing it into the air and sun. 
In this way the growth is more firm. 
When well rooted I give it manure- 
water. It should never be allowed to 
get dry. Many allow the growth to 
die off before it has ripened. This is 
most injurious, causing the roots to 
die.—J. Crook. 

Cupid Sweet Peas in pots. 
—The editorial reply to an enquiry re 
these dwarf Peas caused Mr. Guy (page 
148) to spring to his feet in their ce- 
fence. It is, however, only another 
case of doctors differing, and while Mr. 
Guy claimed all that is good in the 
Cupids, I certainly agree with the 
Editor in saying they do not justify the labour 
in the small return they give. Evidently 
there are hundreds of others of the same mind, 
for I only recall one or two instances where they 
have been grown, and usually one trial decides 
their value. I have tried them outdoors and in 
pots, but my efforts do not enable me to report 
so favourably of them as Mr. Guy does, and I 
certainly shall not grow them again. I would 
much sooner grow the taller kinds, of which 
there is such a host of thoroughly good ones, 
and, if to be grown in pots, stop them so as to 
prevent them becoming so tall. I will not 
deny that feeding when in bloom may make the 
blooms drop off, but given clear liquid-manure 
I did not find the taller sorts drop. When they 
arrive at this stage, however, feeding may well 
cease.—W. 8S. 





gee- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘‘GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘‘StovE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTs,” or * THE 
EnquisH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week's issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 
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ARRANGING A FRONT GARDEN. 


I WILL be grateful if you can suggest how a small garden 
fronting an old vicarage may be laid out and planted, to 
look picturesque and out of the common? It is only 
about 50 feet wide by 30 feet, divided by a gravelled path 
from front door to gate (straight), one side a little wider 
than the other. At present there is an oval bed on one 
side, a round one on the other, Grass all round. Cottage 
whitewashed, with porch and creepers, in a Cotswold 
village.—Corswo tp. 

[You have unfortunately omitted to give the 
aspect of the garden front, but in any case, 
starting with the cottage, which, as you say, is 
whitewashed, you may plant here parple 
Clematis and Crimson Rambler Roses, and in 
part cover the walls with Vitis inconstans 
(Ampelopsis Veitchi), Then about the house 
form a bed or border where Alstroemerias, 
Spanish Irises, and Belladonna Lilies would 
thrive, and in the same spot masses of the 
Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum). Then, if 
you divide the sides and have two oblong beds 
with a strip of Grass path between, you 
could grow many things. Thus, for example, 
in the one farthest removed from the gravel 
path, pink and white Japanese Anemones, Rosa 
rugosa, and away behind this last, nearer the 
house, a patch of Romneya Coulteri. All these 
would form an end, as it were, to that part. If 
the Romneya was not suitable, Bocconia 
cordata would do. Continuing this same side, 
we would have a background of Hollyhocks, 
Delphiniums, and good tall Michaelmas Daisies, 
with Sunflowers, Everlasting Peas, Tritomas, 
and Rudbeckias, with Aster Amellus, vars. A. 
acris, etc., coming near the front portion. The 
same border would do for Ponies of good kinds, 
and where these things grow in summer, such 
bulbous and tuberous-rooted plants as Narcissi, 
Triteleias, Chionodoxas, and Snowdrops may 
equally thrive in spring. Always aim at the 
‘‘massing” as opposed to the ‘* dotting” or 
single plant system, from which latter there is 
no effect. The two inner beds—those by the 
pathway--we, should fill with masses of Tea 
Roses and Carnations, in various good distinct 
sorts. The rich, endless display would be good, 
though perhaps not *‘picturesque”—a rather 
elastic term. Groups of tall Madonna Lilies 
and of Montbretias may be made effective also 
here. Fragrant Stocks or Mignonette may 
carpet the ground, or masses of Aubrietia the 
same for spring. You could also arch your 
pathway over with bowers of Roses, Clematis, 
Honeysuckle, and Perennial Pea. In the same 
way you could introduce Tropeolum speciosum, 
planting it in autumn early, or about April in 
the growing state. If shade exists you should 
not omit Christmas Roses or Hepaticas. Then, 
too, in rather sheltered s ots, if you desire the 
uncommon, you may indulge in Eremuri, Tree 
Ponies, and in the warmest places the hardy 
Crinums and the Cushion Irises, which indeed 
are uncommon. Or you may prefer to indulge 
in the lovely Cyclobothras, or possibly a garden 
rich in Irises, for indeed in quaintness and 
picturesqueness we think these carry the palm 
among the hardy plants. ] 

ee 


NARCISSUS JOHNSTONI QUEEN OF 
SPAIN. 


I ossERvE in a recent issue a note re the above 
Narcissus. When I first grew this dainty 
Daffodil I was in doubt as to its constitution, 
The first year after planting it came up weakly 
and flowered sparingly, but to m y astonishment 
it has increased in vigour and bloomed much 





to observe that the Madonna Lily is already 
showing signs of disease. This I feel confident 
is the result of so much rain, followed by sharp 
frosts. This opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that on a warm and very sheltered border it 
was never before so fine and healthy, no trace 
of disease, and I am looking forward to a 
glorious display in June next, 

All kinds of fruit-trees are very backward, 
and up to this date I have not seen a spray of 
the Blackthorn bloom, which I think is remark- 
able. I trust this does not indicate frost later 
on, as the good people of this county avow. 

Cirencester. T. A. 





GIANT COW PARSNIP (HERACLEUM). 
(REPLY To ‘A, A.”) 


PERENNIALS, mostly of gigantic growth, having | 


huge spreading leaves and tall flower-stems, 
with umbels each 1 foot or more across of small 
white flowers. 
effect when isolated, they are, asa rule, only 
suitable for the rougher parts of pleasure- 
grounds, the banks of rivers or lakes, where 











Part of a group of the Giant Cow Parsnip (Heracleum 
giganteum). From a photograph sent by Hon. 
and Rev. A. G. Oampbell, Maresfield House, 
Bracknell. 


| they can grow freely and show off their stately 


more abundantly each year since, and I believe | 


will increase year by year if due care is 
observed to take it up about every third or 
fourth year and plant on fresh soil, with which 
plenty of sand has been incorporated, This 
experience of this dainty flower delights me very 
much, because I have tried some of the nearly 
allied kinds—viz, Angels’ Tears 
mineus, and some of the Hoop Petticoat 
varieties—with only indifferent results, and 
I was in reality looking for similar ones 
from the above. While writing of Narcissi, 
Ishould like to say that I never knew their 
doing better than at present They are flower- 
ing abundantly and the flowers are particularly 
fine. Iam sorry to find that the choicer kinds 
of Lilies have not come out of this ordeal so 
well. Such kinds as L, Martagon album, 
californicum, and such like kinds are all rotten 
—nhot one left—and these were established 
clumps of some five or six years. Iam also sorry 


or cycla- | 


| April, but others of the 





growth to advantage. All are increased by 
seed. The finest is H. giganteum. If allowed 
to seed and increase, the Giant Cow Parsnip 
becomes a nuisance, and a plant or group is 
effective, but quite enough. 
a 
MAY NOTES FROM IRELAND. 

To THz Eprror or “ GaRpENnine ILLUSTRATED. 


Sir,—May is a month favourable to the 
development of flowers, Anemone apennina, 
blue and white, and the yellow A. ranuncu- 
loides had dropped their petals at the end of 
genus, as the double 
Wood Anemone, were in beauty for weeks 
longer. The Mayflower (Caltha palustris) 
blossomed well. Being planted in a cool posi- 
tion, its large orange double blossoms looked 
well near blue Myosotis sylvatica. Ranunculus 
aconitifolius (Queen’s Daisy or Fair Maids of 
France) is now at its best, its numerous well- 
built, white blossoms appearing bright and 
showy above its dark green divided foliage. 
Beds of it a yard across or so are effective beside 
other things, but it takes a cool site to enable 


[it to reach its full development of 2 feet or | 


Though large plants have a fine | 
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| over, though it is accommodating, flowering in 
| a dry site when top-dressed, and will grow also 
in shade, like that of a glen, in company with 
such as Scilla patula, Geums, Globe. flower, 
double Wood Anemone, Columbines, and the 
like. The arched racemes of Diely tra specta- 
bilis among the rich foliage have long appeared 
beautiful ; bees puncture the base of its heart- 
shaped drooping blossoms. Polyanthuses, now 
almost over, were nice as in a row behind 
Daisies and other dwarf plants. Some of the 
dark red shades have a beauty little inferior 
to that of Auriculas. A mixture of the yellow 
and white colours contrasts well with the red 
tints. A belt of Myosotis, chiefly blue, with 
Daisies in front and golden and other coloured 
Wallflowers behind, is still pretty. Tufts of Saxi- 
fraga granulata, alternated with other things, 
are pretty in a rather cool site. Tulips have 
long been in beauty, tall crimson, yellow, lilac, 
purple, and others. The yellow or yellow and 
red kinds have the most agreeable odour, One 
yellow variety in very favourable seasons 
flowers also from its leaf axils. Of the species, 








Tulipa retroflexa was one of the first to open, 
It has longish, pointed, slightly wavy, self- 
coloured yellow segments, more or less reflexed, 
and has a quaint appearance rather, though 
others are more so. ‘TT. Billietiana is a good 
flower, yellow, tinged red after the firat day of 
opening. The tall stem of T. Gesneriana sup- 
ports an elegant rich red large flower, with 
violet eye and dark stamens. The stove would 
have to be entered to see a finer flower, T, 
persica is dwarf. Fritillarias are past now ; 
one had a semi-double flower, apparently from 
cultivation. Muscari conicum has just gone ont 
of bloom. Scilla in variety of colours is nice 
anywhere now. Dwarf kinds, including §, 
amethystina, are in flower; Camassia, Milla 
(or Brodizea) are in bud. Flag Irises out in the 
open are coming into bloom ; the Siberian, with 
others, are in bud. Ornithogalum, Solomon’s 
Seal, and Allium are in blow, Lily of the 
Valley is flowering well, the pink being the first 
to open. Scents are given out freely from both 
plants and flowers in this month, Sweet Brier, 
Musk Mallow, Bergamot, and Southernwood 
yielding them when come against, and some- 
times without violence. Crucianella stylosa is 
objectionable on this account. Violets early in 
the month yielded their perfume, then Wall- 
flowers, now Lily of the Valley and Stocks 
succeed the Waliflowers, which will not last 
under the hot sun. The veined pink petals of 
Geranium tuberosum are not very showy, but 
the star-shaped leaves are distinct and beautiful, 
Plumes of the elegant white blossoms of Foam- 
flower rise a foot or so from the parent plant 
from offsets thrown out that distance by the 
creeping habit of the plant. Its bronze veined 
leaves are always nice. Iberis Tenoreana is in 
an almost flat sheet of elegant blossom. It is a 
good Candytuft, but not a perennial. Arenaria 
balearica hasits close green car pet dotted all over 
with its little white blossoms ;-ina cool position 
facing north it lives longest, even if it be 
planted not far from the perpendicular, Its 
relative, A. montana, with much larger flowers, 
is now getting whitened over. Cerastiums, with 
white foliage, are flowering. Bachelor’s Buttons 
and Perennial Cornflower are flowering, also 
Lychnis, Globe - flowers, and Geums. The 
opener blossoms of Trollius asiaticus, with 
bronzy exterior, show the curious petals in the 
centre. ‘T’. japonicus pl. is in bud, being a little 
later. Alyssum saxatile is free flowering on a 
level surface or on the rock garden. Colum- 
bines are flowering every day, more getting into 
this state. A. alpina is dwarf and has large 
bells ; A. sibirica, also dwarf, with erect, very 
double blossoms; A. vulgaris is in a variety of 
colours. Then there are hybrids of A, Skinneri, 
A. ceerulea, with A. vulgaris beginning to open, 
A. chrysantha comes last. The kinds with 
white centres are pretty, the sepals being black, 
purple, or blue. Sedum acre aureum is turning 
green again, but Sempervivums are acquiring 
increased beauty. S. triste is well named, 
which cannot be said of S. californicum. The 
monstrous condition of Myosotis sylvatica (M. 
Eliseo Fonrobert, ete.) is pretty, a very dwarf 
type, unique in beauty, having a spread of 
branches all nearly level at the top, with the 
little blue blossoms with minute orange eyes, 
the branches given out from the tops of the 
stems like an umbel almost. The central stem 
ia stout, with a pyramid of leaves below ite 
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flowering branches. Gloire de Dijon Rose 
opened its first flower three days ago, and the 
Rose without a thorn is the second to do so 
to-day. Kerria is still flowering underneath the 
shade and racemes of Laburnum. Deutzia has 
begun to blossom. Ferns are unfolding their 
fronds or have them thrown out; in this state 
they look nice, being so fresh and,clean. A 
male Fern with a spreading root-stock, under- 
neath a Lilac, will give over fifty fronds of 

| 4 feet or 5 feet ; they have now mostly unfolded 
their last roll. 

Annuals sown in the autumn have, some of 
them, been flowering some time, others arein bud. 
Erysimum Peroffskianum, Nemophila insignis 
(blue), Silene pendula, Calendula Meteor and the 
orange Malt and Collinsia grandiflora are in 
blossom, the last nice with nearly all its whorls 
of blossoms opened. It is more hardy, as it 
endures the winter better than its more succulent 
relative C. bicolor. Oxalis Valdiviana has 
opened its first blossom. Cornflower and Esch- 
scholtzia are in bud. Linaria aurea and Lepto- 
siphon were among the killed. Violas and 
Pansies are blossoming well. 

Bellaghy. 
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PRIMULA DENTICULATA. 


Ts is a pretty Himalayan Primrose, of robust 
growth, 8 inches to 10 inches high. It has 
large tufts of broad foliage, and produces in 


Indian Primrose (P. denticulata) at Deighton Grove, 


Spring, on stout erect stems, large dense clusters 
of lilac blossoms. It is a most variable plant, 
and some of its more distinct forms have re- 
ceived garden names, of which the principal 
are mentioned below. It is paler in colour than 
any of its varieties, and its foliage and flower- 
stalks are not mealy. P. pulcherrima is a great 
improvement on the original. It grows from 
10 inches to 12 inches high, and has a more 
globular flower-truss, which is of a deep lilac 
colour. The stalks are olive-green, and, like 
the leaves, are slightly mealy. It is very beau- 
tiful when in flower. P. Henryi is a very 
strong-growing variety, but does not otherwise 
differ from P. pulcherrima. It is a very fine 
plant, often 2 feet across, and in Ireland it 
reaches even larger dimensions. P. cashmeriana 
is by far the finest variety. The flowers are of 
a lovely dark lilac, closely set together in almost 
a perfect globe on stalks over | foot high. They 
last from March till May. The foliage is beau- 
tiful; and, like the stalk, is of a bright pale 
green, thickly powdered with meal, in which 
as in many other points the plant strongly 
resembles P. farinosa. 

All the varieties are hardy, though their 
foliage is liable to be injured by early spring 
frosts. They may be placed either in the 
rock-garden or in anordinary border, and will 
grow vigorously in a deep moist loamy soil, 
enriched by manure. They prefer a shady 








situation, with a clear sky overhead, and delight 
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in an abundance of moisture during warm 
summers, 


P; 


frame placed over them to preserve them. 


erosa is similar to P. denticulata, but is smaller 


and less hardy. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Madonna Lily failing.—In this village 
“Crown Imperials” have been a failure this year, and the 
Lily pest, of which you have written once or twice, is 
making havoc of Lilium candidum.—F. J. Brown, The 
Rectory, Steeple Aston, Oxford. 

Peeonies, mulching.—I have been very successful 
this year with herbaceous Ponies. They had a good 
mulch of manure put all over them in November, and 
though it caused them to start rather early, the frosts did 
not hurt them, and one plant has as many as 54 buds on 
it. These Pzonies have been undisturbed for many years, 
and have usually flowered well, but they are very promising 
this year.—L. E , Weybridge. 

Sweet Pea Gorgeous.— Among the 
named varieties of Sweet Peas exhibited at the 
Temple Show was one named Gorgeous. The 
flowers are large, the standards orange-salmon, 
with wings of a deeper shade of the same colour, 
the combination producing a most brilliant 
effect. Those who grow distinct varieties of 
this popular and beautiful flower should include 
Gorgeous among them, and they will, I venture 
to predict, not regret it.—A, 

Bedding plants.—I have in my lawn nine geome- 
trical flower beds, which I cannot do away with. I want 
to plant four of them with Violas and Tulips for next 








York. From a photograph by Miss E. Whitehead. 


spring. What suggestions can you give me for filling the 
beds when the Violas have finished blooming, which will 
not be, I suppose, until July? Two beds now are lovely 
with mauve and purple Violas, and I am a little puzzled to 
know what to do with them later on.—ALICcIA. 

[If your Tufted Pansies are kept well watered 
and mulched with rotten manure they will con- 
tinue blooming until you require the beds again. 
It is not, however, advisable to fill the same 
beds with Tufted Pansies, as, unless the soil is 
renewed, they will be sure to fail. ] 


Phlox decussata from seed.—I have been try- 
ing to raise plants from seed. I have sown two lots of 
seed, none of which has come up. In one pan a little 
hairy fungus growth appeared, I think just above the 
seeds. Can you give me any hints about the sowing and 
treatment of the seeds ?—ALICIA, 

[It is difficult to assign any reason for your 
seeds of Phlox not growing, for, as a rule, they 
germinate readily enough. The seeds may have 
been malformed or not properly matured, so 
that after being buried a short time decay would 
set in. The seed ripens in the autumn, and it 
may either be sown at once or kept till the 
spring. In either case it is a good plan to sow 
the seeds in a pan or pans, which should be 
quite clean, with a layer of broken crocks in 
the bottom for drainage. Then on this place 
the soil, a suitable compost being equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand. The 
pan should be filled with this, pressed down 
moderately firm to within 4 inch of the rim, and 
made level. On this sow the seed, cover with 
t inch of soil, water through a fine rose, and 


If grown in masses in beds the 
flowers should be protected by a hand-light or 
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place in an ordinary garden frame. The only 
other attention needed will be to water when 
necessary. Spring-sown seed, if in good condi- 
tion, will germinate in a couple of months and 
the young plants grow away quickly after- 
wards. | 








VEGETABLES. 


WINTER SPINACH. 

Tue value of a good breadth of winter Spinach 
cannot be over-estimated. Spinach grown in 
the open in soil ploughed none too deeply, and 
in many cases with only a slight dressing of 
manure, is short and less fleshy than that in 
good garden soil. On the other hand, it is 
hardier. Though the plants in the open in the 
autumn are not so taking in appearance as those 
in gardens, they are better able to weather the 
storm and will give a much . better return. 
Much of the success with field culture is owing 
to change of soil, ample space, and freedom 
from insect pests. The preparation of the soil 
is the most important detail, and should be 
undertaken some months in advance of sowing 
the crop. In ground where Spinach has failed 
on previous occasions I would advise vigorous 
measures to stamp out such pests as grub and 
wireworm. Ihave found a sprinkling of fine 
gas-lime effectual in getting rid of this pest. 
Fresh lime from gas-works needs careful 
application. I generally secure a good bulk, 
and by exposure for a time there is always some 
ready for use at short notice; if used in a fresh 
state it should be broken very fine and allowed 
to lie on the surface for a few days. It thus 
becomes pulverised, and is in a more workable 
state, and incorporates readily with the soil. I 
have for years used it with good results. 
Another powerful fertiliser and insect destroyer, 
though a simple one, is wood-ashes. It is a 
valuable manure in land that has become sick of 
garden crops. 

Having an old garden soil to deal with, I am 
obliged to take precautions with Spinach and 
other long-standing crops, and I use wood-ashes 
freely, cultivate deeply, and depend upon liquid 
food. I both dig in and also spread the wood- 
ashes on the surface before drawing the drills. 
Soot is equally valuable, and may be used with 
great advantage. As wood-ashes are none too 
plentiful in some gardens, a good substitute may 
be found in burnt garden refuse, and even burnt 
soil. The best position for Spinach is high 
ground, not sheltered in any way. As sowing 
is usually performed early in August, the ground 
by that date will be in fine condition. If 
possible, the position selected should have been 
occupied by a totally different crop. Sowing 
thinly is advantageous, as the less the seedlings 
are touched the firmer hold they have. If 
thinning is necessary, it should be done when 
the seedlings are very small. K. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cucumber Famous.—This is the result 
of a cross between those two well-known varie- 
ties Telegraph and Duke of Edinburgh. It 
appears to be unusually prolific, judging by a 
cluster of fruit shown, which comprised some 
half dozen or more in number, and when 
distributed will no doubt be largely grown. 
The fruits are well formed, medium sized, rather 
spiny, dark green in colour, and of good flavour. 
—W. 


Snowball Caulifiower.—This is still a 
most useful early—or, as it is termed, ‘‘ forcing ” 
—Cauliflower for early sowing. If seed is sown 
in January and the plants grown on without 
check afterwards some useful sized heads may 
be had by the third week in May. Of course 
the heads will not be so large as those yielded 
by autumn-sown plants a fortnight later, but 
they are of just the right size for dining-room 
use, where a large, coarse curd is quite out of 
place and not tolerated.—A. W. 


Mushrooms in Cucumber-house 
(F. W.).—If you make up a Mushroom-bed 
over your pipes in a Cucumber-house, where the 
heat ranges from 70 degs. to 90 degs., you will 
probably reduce the heat in the house mate- 
rially, which will suit Mushrooms better than 
Cucumbers. However, if you can place some 
board sides over the pipes and om ihe soil 
already there to hold up the manure for the 
Mushroom-bed, there is no reason why you 
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should not try the experiment. In such case 
you must select only pure horse-droppings, 
beat them somewhat, turn them well, slightly 
watering also to promote heating; then lay 
6 inches thick where you wish the bed to be, 
make it firm, and as soon as the heat from the 
pipes has thoroughly warmed the bed break up 
Mushroom-cake to the size of pullets’ eggs, and 
press it into the bed at intervals of a few 
inches; then cover all with an inch thickness of 
loamy soil, beat it over gently, and give a good 
watering with tepid water. Look well after 
woodlice, the great pest of Mushrooms, and 
keep the bed gently moist also, as in such a 
position it may otherwise dry rapidly. 


a 


GARDHN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Growths on Rose-tree (W. A. G.).—I am sorry I 
am unable to say positively what is the cause of the 
canker-like growths on your Rosa rugosa, but will let you 
know as soon as I can.—G. S. 8. 


Caterpillar on Black Thorn (H. R.).—The 
caterpillar that you sept was so much injured that it is 
impossible to say more than that it belongs to the family 
Geometrids, a family of moths of which no less than 20 
species feed on the Black Thorn, so that it is impossible to 
even hazard a guess as to its identity.—G. S. S. 


Preparing Quassia extract.—Will you kindly 
tell me how to prepare Quassia chips to be used as an in- 
secticide and the strength for use for this purpo:e?— 
ARTURO. 

[Make the Quassia extract as follows: Soak 1 Ib. of the 
chips in a gallon of cold water for two or three hours, then 
heat it till it boils, and then let it simmer for at least 
twelve hours, strain, and add 10 oz. of the best soft-soap, 
and add 10 gallons of water before using. This is the 
ordinary strength used for green-fly, etc.—G. 8. 8.] 


Caterpillars on Gooseberry-bushes. — Will 
you kindly examine enclosed leaves of Gooseberries and 
Black Currants infested with a sort of caterpillar, which 
every summer does much injury to my bushes and fruit, 
and seems to me to be beyond the power of any common 
inseeticide without injury to bushes ?—A SUBSCRIBER. 

[The caterpillars attacking your Gooseberry 
and Currant- bushes are those of a moth, 
measuring nearly 14 inches across the wings, 
belonging to the family Geometride (Cidaria 
dotata). Spray the bushes with a solution of 
paraffin emulsion, Abol, or Anti-pest. In the 
winter clear away all dead leaves, rubbish, etc., 
and give a good dressing of lime towards spring. 
This insect is quite distinct from the Gooseberry- 
moth or the Gooseberry saw-fly.—G. 8. S.] 

Destroying ants.—I find there is a lot of black 
ants in a Rose pot in greenhouse. What can I do to get 
rid of them? Will they damage the tree? I pour boiling 
water down holes, but cannot do that in the pot.—Hueo. 

[If the ants have made a‘ nest in the pot in 
which your Rose is they will certainly injure it 
indirectly by interfering with the drainage and 
exposing the roots. If you were to examine the 
roots I should not be surprised if you found 
that the roots were attacked by one of the root- 
feeding aphides. If they are merely running 
over the pot and plant they will do no harm as 
they are in search of food. Probably the Rose 
is infested with green-fly to some extent, and 
the ants are visiting the aphides to obtain the 
honey-dew secreted by them. If a nest is formed 
in the pot, short of repotting the plant, perhaps 
the best thing to do is to immerse the pot so 
that it is entirely covered with water so as to 
drown the ants. Thecommon black garden ants 
do not sting, but some species do.—G. S. §.] 

Destroying woodlice.—What is a good way of 
getting rid of woodlice? I have the remains of anold hot- 
bed which I intend to cover up and grow Mushrooms in, 
but it is so overrun with woodlice at present that it would 
be useless to make the attempt. There is an old house 
(forcing) close to the pit, so I would have to make some 
arrangement to keep them out afterwards. Oan you 
suggest anything 7—AMATEUR (VERY), 

[One of the best ways of destroying woodlice 
is to pour boiling water over them, as it kills 
them in a wholesale manner if you can find out 
where they congregate. They are fond of hiding 
under bricks, slates, tiles, pieces of board, ete. 
Lay some of these about and lift them every 
morning. They may be poisoned by boiling 
small pieces of Potato in water in which arsenic 
has been boiled. One part of Steiner’s vermin 
paste mixed with three parts of Barley-meal, 
and put in small quantities on to pieces of slate, 
card, etc., has been very strongly recommended, 
also phosphorus paste spread on pieces of bread 
and butter. They may also be trapped by 
folding long strips of brown paper in half length- 
wise, and smearing one side with treacle and 
heer, and laying them about in the haunts of 
the woodlice, They will creep into this shelter, 
and can @asily be shaken into boiling water. 
‘Lheir skins are 80 hard that no insecticide has 
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any effect on them by merely wetting them 
with it.—G. 8S. S.] 


Gooseberry - fly. — Your answer to 
** Close,” on p. 172 of GARDENING, re Goose- 
berry caterpillars is not altogether correct. 
There is a Gooseberry moth and there is a 
Gooseberry saw-fly. I imagine ‘‘ Close” refers 
to the latter. ‘‘ Close’s” Gooseberry-bushes are 
evidently, from what he says, attacked by the 
Gooseberry saw-fly (Nematus ribesii), The 
caterpillars (or grubs, as they really are) when 
full grown bury themselves in the soil under the 
bushes, and there become chrysalides. The 
object of the gas-lime dressing was to prevent 
the saw-flies when they emerge from the chrysa- 
lides gaining the open air. For some reason 
they were apparently able to do this. Perhaps 
the dressing was not heavy enough, or the gas- 
lime stale, or it is quite possible that flies may 
have come from some neighbour’s garden. 
Spraying the bushes with a solution of paraffin 
emulsion or one of the insecticides, such as Abol, 
Anti-pest, or Paranaph, which contain a certain 
amount of soft-soap, is very useful. The 
American authorities recommend spraying with 
4 0Z. of powdered white hellebore in a gallon of 
water, or Paris green 1 oz. in 15 gallons of 
water, and add 2 oz. of lime. Keep the mixture 
well mixed, as the Paris green is heavy and 
soon sinks to the bottom, consequently the 
lower part of the mixture will be too strong, 
and may injure the foliage and fruit. Both 
these recipes are very poisonous, and great care 
must be taken that the fruit is not eaten unless 
the poison is thoroughly washed off. In the 
winter remove the earth under and round the 
bushes to adepth of 3 inches, and burn or bury 
not less than 1 foot below the surface, as it 
probably contains numerous chrysalides of this 
insect.—G. 8. 8. 

HKarwigs, etc., in garden.—I should be glad if 
you could enlighten me on the following subject: 1 have 
lately moved into a new house, and find the garden. in- 
fested with various insects—earwigs, beetles, and a scaly 
insect which rolls itself into a ball, etc I lately planted 
some Beans, and am annoyed to find that as soon as they 
show themselves through the ground the tops are com- 
pletely eaten off, leaving only the bare stem. I have used 
soot, but they seem to get over this in time ; and I have 
also the usual flower-pots laid as traps for the earwigs. I 
should be glad to know what insect you think is doing the 
damage? I lay it down to the earwigs, as the paling fence 
at the back of the Beans seems to be a convenient hiding- 
place for them. Perhaps you could inform me through 
your valuable journal the best means of guarding a second 
crop of Beans which I have planted from being destroyed 
in the same manner? Yesterday I dusted the bottom of 
the palings ‘with carbolic powder, which I happened to 
have, but am rather afraid should it rain that this pene- 
trating the ground would do the plants harm.—H. J. M. 

[Your garden seems to be badly infested with 
insects. There are so many different kinds of 
beetles, some of which are beneficial and some 
very injurious, that I cannot advise you about 
them without seeing specimens. The scaly 
insect which rolls itself into a ball is no doubt a 
woodlouse, and a most destructive pest. They 
often congregate together in the earth at the 
foot of a wall or paling. When this is the case 
they may be killed wholesale by pouring boiling 
water over them, and they may be trapped by 
laying bricks, tiles, slates, or pieces of board on 
the ground, as they will creep under such 
things, and may be caught under them some- 
times in considerable numbers. Long strips of 
brown paper folded lengthwise once and 
smeared on one side with treacle and beer also 
make good traps. They may be poisoned by 
mixing one part of Steiner’s vermin paste with 
three parts of Barley-meal. Small quantities 
of this should be placed on pieces of slate or 
card near where you think the woodlice are. 
Phosphorus paste spread on bread and butter is 
also useful. As to the earwigs, I have never 
heard of their attacking Beans before. Examine 
the Beans carefully at night, and you will 
probably find the culprits. If you will then 
send some up to the office I will gladly tell you 
what they are. Folded sacks or pieces of 
canvas laid on the ground near plants attacked 
by earwigs have been found to be most useful 
traps. In destroying garden pests, always re- 
member the old adage, *‘ It’s dogged as does it.” 
—G. 8. 8.] 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,”—“horouyhiy revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully illustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for livrary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of ail 
booksellers, ete, 
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GARDEN WORE, 

Conservatory.—Permanent planta grow- 
ing in the border must have abundant supplies 
of water. Camellias especially must never be 
permitted to get very dry at the roots or the 
plants will neither grow nor flower in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Climbers on the roof also must 
be well nourished, especially such free-growing 
things as Passion-flowers and Tacsonias. Plants 
in baskets will require a good deal of water in 
such bright sunny weather as we have had 
lately. The best way to water such moisture- 
loving plants as herbaceous Spirzeas is to dip 
them in a pail, or else, when convenient, stand 
the plants in saucers. These plants are not so 
popular as they were, either for cutting or 
blooming in pots, the chief reason being their 
thirsty nature, The dwarf Cannas, when grown 
into large specimens, are showy things in the 
conservatory. They want rich soil and a good- 
sized pot to properly develop foliage and blos- 
soms. When well grown, Fuchsias are gracefnl 
plants. They are well adapted for planting in 
the borders and training up the rafters, a free 
growth being encouraged. If pruned back 
moderately in August a new growth will start 
away that will flower up till Christmas. The 
same treatment will suit Heliotropes and 
Habrothamnus fasciculatus, which is a very 
useful winter-flowering plant against a wall or 
over anarch. Oranges in pots and tubs may be 
stood out on the terrace or in suitable positions 
outside. Some of the hardy Palms will do 
outside in a shady, sheltered spot in summer. 
The conservatory should not be too much 
crowded insummer. A few well-grown speci- 
mens,.a few Palms or other fine-foliaged plants 
of graceful habit, a few Lilies or any other 
plants in season, with plenty of roof greenery 
and flowers in baskets, will make the house 
much more attractive than if there is much 
crowding. It is impossible to grow plants well 
in a crowded condition. A few plants well 
grown will give more satisfaction than a larger 
number of badly-grown things that will satisfy 
neither the gardener nor the employer. Many 
things will do better now in the open air than 
in a warm, stuffy house; but do not turn out 
Azaleas too soon or the flower-buds will not be 
sufficiently developed. July is time enough to 
turn out hard-wooded plants. 


Stove.—The plants in this house are, or 
should be, in splendid foliage now, but Crotons 
should not be shaded too heavily, or they will 
fail to put on colour, Dracznas will require 
similar treatment. These two classes of plants 
should be grown together, and a roller blind 
fixed on the roof of the house to be used only 
when signs of distress are noticeable, and not 
later than 3 o’clock in the afternoon the house 
should be closed, the shade removed, and the 
plants syringed with water of the same tem- 
perature as the house. Caladiums have now 
started freely into growth, and should be in a 
moist condition at the root, with a genial, humid 
atmosphere. Very little fire will be required, 
and on bright, sunny days we let the fires go 
out, rake out everything, and light them 
again in the afternoon. A night temperature 
of 65 degs., which is hot enough for most things, 
can be kept up with the damper in and only a 
mere handful of fire. 


Potting Chrysanthemums. — This 
work usually begins early in June, and continues 
more or less throughout the month. For the 
last shift the soil should be rough, old turf, six 
months or so cut from an old pasture or common. 
This should form two-thirds of the compost, 
and the remaining third should be composed— 
the drainage occupying not less than 2 inches 
of the bottom of the pot—of the necessary 
stimulating food to infuse new life into the 
growth and produce fine blooms, The soil 
should be rammed in firmly, and the pots not 
filled quite full. All growers do not top-dress, 
but I think when the pots are filled with roots 
an inch or so of top-dressing, in which a little 
guano or something cheaper has been mixed, 
will be very useful. Success in anything is 
built up by attention tosmalldetails. Nothing 
should be too small or insignificant to the plant 
grower. 

Peaches ripening must not be over- 
watered, or the flavour will be inferior. A 
good, quickly-grown Turnip is superior to a 
badly ripened Peach, and when the Peach 
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borders are constantly watered till the fruits 
are ripe the flavour must suffer. Another 
important matter during the ripening is to 
ventilate abundantly, and leave a little air on 
all night. When mildew attacks Peaches it 
may be regarded asa sure sign that the roots 
are in bad condition, and if the trees are to be 
saved root-lifting must be adopted the moment 
the leaves begin to fall. When fruit-trees, 
especially Peaches, are planted in shallow 
borders, the watering must have special pains 
bestowed upon it. I have taken out trees 
which for a time I was told had done well and 
then went wrong, the cause being, I was per- 
fectly certain, dryness at the root for some con- 
siderable time previously. 

Veutilating the vinery.—Many evils 
follow the careless ventilator. Cracking, scald- 
ing, mildew, and red-spider are all more or less 
due to careless ventilation. A little air should 
be left on all night now. A very small crack 
along the highest point of the roof will keep the 
air moving inside and prevent the deposit of 
moisture upon the fruit inside. This should be 
increased as soon as the thermometer rises 
inside, but at no time should a rush of cold air 
be given. The ventilation should be increased 
gradually with the sun’s power, and its reduc- 
tion after 3 o’clock should be in the same ratio. 


Window gardening.—Only the most 
effective plants should be retained indoors now, 
as ina general way growing or ripening plants 
will be better outside. Even Ferns will do out- 
side very well in a shady spot sufficiently 
supplied with moisture. On the other hand, 
succulents, such as Cactuses, Aloes, etc., want 
sunshine, 


Outdoor garden.—Supports should be put 
to Carnations early, and the growth adjusted 
from time to time as required. A light mulch 
of old turf and cow-manure in a mellow condi- 
tion will be beneficial. What one has to guard 
against is the introduction of wireworms. The 
same treatment will suit the laced Pinks. 
Weed-killers may be used on gravel paths now. 
It has more effect in dry weather, and is less 
likely to do injury to edgings of turf or Box. 
The nights have been cold up to the present— 
through May—though in some districts there 
has been no severe frost during the month, 
and bedding out is in a very forward state. 
Sub-tropical and carpet or leaf-beds are all that 
remain to do in most places, and the latter have 
been consequently reduced. Where bulbs are 
planted about the lawn those particular spots 
should be avoided by the mowing machine till 
the foliage is approaching maturity. Narcissi, 
Snowdrops, and Crocuses, grouped or scattered 
in a picturesque fashion, always have a pretty 
effect, and the same idea can be worked out in 
other plants. If watering is necessary, let a 
thorough soaking be given and then wait a few 


days. Mulching and hoeing are easier work 
than watering, and more effective. Thin hardy 
annuals. 


Fruit garden -—-Up to the present Royal 
Sovereign Strawberry has escaped frost, and the 
rospects of a fine crop seem assured. Some 
arge growers are growing less of this variety 
because the spring frosts so often cut the 
blossoms on account of its earliness. Those 
who had a good stock of strong late plants have 
found them useful. When well done Sir Charles 
Napier is a fine late Strawberry. Spraying 
Apple and other fruit-trees is receiving more 
attention. Those who object to using arsenic 
can use the sulphate of copper and lime mixture, 
known as the Bordeaux-mixture, or a spraying 
of Sunlight-soap or Jeye’s Gardeners’ Friend, or 
the old soft-soap and Tobacco mixture that was 
relied on for the destruction of insects in the 
past. Pinch the young shoots of Plum-trees on 
walls when four good leaves have been made. 
Apricots may be treated in the same way. The 
war with insects on the Peach wall must be 
incessant so long as an insect remains. The 
work of keeping fruit-trees clear is much easier 
when taken in time. Do not give the insects 
time to increase, and they will soon disappear. 
Fill all spare frames with Melons. They want 
a little root warmth to start them. After that 
in warm, sunny gardens the sun will do a good 
deal of the work if hardy kinds aregrown. Do 
not shade Melons ; bring them on hardy. 


Vegetable garden. —Give the final 
earthing to early Potatoes. Except in very 





large gardens, late Potatoes are not much 
grown in gardens, as the quality is often better 
from field culture. Up-to-Date and Windsor 
Castle still hold their own as main crop kinds 
in most places. Magnum Bonum has pretty 
well disappeared from our district. Peas should 
be mulched with manure. Manure fresh from 
the stable may be used. Late Marrow Peas 
may be sown in most districts up to the end of 
May, or perhaps we might include the first 
week in June; afterwards, second early and 
early kinds only should be sown. After the 
first week in July it is of little use sowing Peas 
except for the purpose of having young tops to 
flavour soups. For this purpose Peas may be 
sown in boxes somewhat thickly all the winter. 
See that Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers are 
attended to with mulching and watering. 
Those who plant these things early must 
shelter the plants in some way. Shelter for 
these things when first set out can easily be 
improvised. Flower-pots inverted are as good 
as anything for a night or two till the plants 
are settled in their quarters. We generally 
have to depend upon Spinach substitutes for the 
real article when hot weather comes, and the 
best of these are Spinach Beet and New 
Zealand Spinach, both of which are coming on 
now. Sow plenty of French Beans and 
Runners, and plant out Celery. Mulch and 
water Lettuces. Ii. Hoppay. 





THEH COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 10th.—Filled a number of wire baskets 
with Achimenes, They will be hung up in a 
vinery till some progress has been made, then 
moved to the conservatory. Other baskets have 
been filled with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Campanula isophylla (blue), and C. i. (white). 
Shifted a number of plants of the Chimney 
Campanula into 7-inch pots for autumn flower- 
ing. Planted out Salvia grandiflora and 
Kupatoriums in sunny spot to be lifted in 
September, Replunged alpines in pots in a 
partially shaded spot ; some had been divided 
and repotted. 

June 11th —Staked border Carnations and 
Pinks. Mulched and watered Phloxes and 
Hollyhocks. Plunged a number of large old 
Fuchsias, too old and large for conservatory, in 
lawn. Filled several tubs with Jacoby 
Geraniums to stand on terrace. Moved Orange- 
trees from conservatory toterrace. Rearranged 
conservatory and filled up with groups of 
Hydrangeas, Lilies of various kinds, and 
specimen Ivy and Zonal Geraniums. Moved 
out the last of the Azaleas. Several good 
specimens of scented-leaved Geraniums are 
useful. 


June 12th.—We are making progress with the 
Chrysanthemum potting, taking the earliest 
plants first. Tomatoes are ripening in early 
house. Night air is left on now, and the plants 
have been top-dressed with good stuff, in which 
a little artificial-manure has been mixed. 
Cucumber-houses are damped down several 
times a day in dry, hot weather. The work of 
stopping and tying is pretty constant now. 
The blossoms of Melons are fertilised about 
11 o’clock in the forenoon as far as possible, 
setting enough fruits for a crop at one time. 


June 13th.—Karly Potatoes have turned out 
well on an early border in front of a forcing- 
house. Sharpe’s Victor and a good selection of 
the old Ashtop are the earliest. Prepared more 
trenches for Celery and planted Lettuces on 
the ridges. Strawberries have set freely, and 
there is every prospect of a good crop. All 
have been mulched with long, littery manure 
from stable. Made up a Mushroom ridge in 
shady place outside. House is getting too hot 
for Mushrooms now, but early outside beds are 
doing well. 


June 14th.—Put a number of Clematises in 
pots to make group in conservatory. A daily 
look is given to Roses to kill grubs, etc. All 
plants have been mulched with manure, a little 
earth being raked on one side, the manure placed 
round the plants, and the soil returned. Weed- 
killer is used for gravel walks and terraces in 
dry weather. Finished thinning late Grapes, 
and top-dressed borders with artificial manure, 
lightly pointed in and then watered. 


June 15th.—Young Celery plants are kept 
moist at the root. Karly Peas have had a good 
soaking of water to fill up later pods. Planted 
out Winter Greens. We find it necessary to 
plant a part of our stock among early Potatoes. 
The Potatoes were planted 3 feet between the 
rows. Shifted ona lot of young stove plants 
intended for winter flowering. Tied Dablias, 
Hollyhocks, and Delphiniums. Pegged down 
Verbenas, Ageratums, and Heliotropes in beds. 


POULTRY. 


——s 


Name of Geese (May Doyle).—The 
Geese you refer to come from Russia, and are 
variously called Russian, Sebastopol, or 
Danubian Geese. They were imported after 
the Crimean war, but have never been a popular 
breed here or kept to any extent. The feathers 
on the thighs are silky, and long enough to 
trail on the ground, but do not curl back as in 
the case of Frizzled Fowls or Bantams. Never- 
theless, at a first glance one would call them 
Frizzled Geese, They are on the small size, 
white in colour, good sitters and mothers, and 
of a tame, quiet disposition. On the Continent 
they are, I believe, fairly numerous, and are 
seen at shows, but I have never seen any at 
English shows ; indeed, the only ones I have 
ever seen are on the ornamental water in 
Regent’s Park, London. The long, trailing 
feathers that distinguish them from other 
breeds are the opposite of useful, as in winter 
not infrequently the birds are frozen to the ice 
by means of them. I do not know any breeder 
of Russian Geese, but would advise you to apply 
to Mr. Digby Birchencliff, Huddersfield, who is 
an authority on Water Fowl, and he possibly 
may be able to help you to obtain them.— 
C. D. L. 





BIRDS. 


Goldfinch (Zitella).—This bird must have 
been failing in health for some time, all the 
internal organs being in an unhealthy condition. 
The immediate cause of death appears to have 
been inflammation of the bowels. Your treat- 
ment of the sufferer could not have been better, 
but there was no possibility of saving its life. 
This is not an uncommon complaint with cage 
birds, and is often caused through a chill after 
bathing, also through partaking of food of too 
stimulating a character, although Goldfinches 
may be allowed to indulge more freely in Hemp- 
seed than many other of our feathered pets. A 
free use of Hemp tends, however, to darken 
and spoil the beautiful plumage of this bird.— 
8. 8. G. 

Peafowl (Fairfield).—These birds require a 
considerable range, being restless, and given to 
wandering beyond bounds, although returning 
to their usual roosting place at night. They do 
not require the shelter of a house, as they prefer 
to roost in trees or on some other elevated 
position, such as the roof of a barn or top of a 
haystack. They are very hardy, and may be 
fed on ordinary ‘‘ poultry mixture ;” the young 
are at first fed upon ants’ eggs, custard, and 
oatmeal, and are as easy to rear as chickens. 
They do not attain their full plumage till the 
third year. The nest of this bird is made of 
sticks and leaves, and usually contains from 
twelve to fifteen eggs. These may be hatched 
by the Peahen or given to a large Fowl to 
hatch and rear. We have never known Peafowl 
to do serious damage in gardens. The one great 
drawback to keeping these beautiful birds is the 
objectionable screech of the male, which is 
audible at a considerable distance.—S. 8. G. 


Cardinal Grossbeak (Ivy).—This bird 
is also known as the Virginian Nightingale. 
We presume it is a pair of these which you 
have in your possession. These breed less 
freely than do some other members of the 
Cardinal family. The general colour of the 
male of this species is scarlet, the throat being 
black, while the female is of a reddish-brown 
colour. The Red-crested Cardinal is a pretty 
free breeder in confinement, but extremely 
pugnacious. Its plumage is of an ashen grey 
colour on the upper parts, a collar round the 
neck, and all the under parts are white, while 
the head, face, and crest are red. The sexes of 
this species are exactly alike, but the hen is 











somewhat smaller and less boisterous than the 
male. Cardinals can be bred more successfully 
in the comparative freedom of a garden aviary. 
There appears to be no remedy for the exuber- 
ant boisterousness of the male Red-crest, which 
will even destroy the young and devour the 
eggs of its partner by way of amusement. 
Small Box-trees or Firs are suitable for a garden 
aviary, but for a breeding-cage nest-boxes 
should be provided. A Cocoa nut husk makes 
a good nesting place if fixed up in the cage. 
Your Waxbills will, if a pair, soon begin nest- 
ing. These birds construct a large nest of hay, 
and line it with feathers. The young are reared 
on ants’ eggs.—S. 8. G. 

The Nightingale (Philomela luscinia).— 
The Nightingale visits our island at the end of 
April, and returns southwards in August, the 
haunts most frequented by it being close copses, 
humid valleys, and sequestered shrubberies. In 
such situations it may be heard from the time of 
its arrival till the end of May, not only all night 
long, but at intervals throughout the day. 
Karly in August the young males of the first 
brood may be heard warbling in imitation of 
their parent. The adult Nightingale measures 
a little more than 5 inches in length, 24 inches 
of which belong to the tail. The plumage is of 
a brownish-grey, tinted with ruby-red below, 
while the sides of the neck, chest, and flanks 
are grey. The nest is built in dense thickets, 
thick hedgerows, and close copses, and is 
generally placed near or even on the ground, 
and very artfully concealed. It is composed 
externally of dry leaves, and lined with vege- 
table fibres and soft hair, the eggs being of a 
brownish-green tint. The food of this bird 
consists of small caterpillars, beetles, flies, 
moths, and other insects, sometimes adding a 
few Currants and Elderberries to its bill of fare. 
As a cage-bird it is very tender, and requires 
much care and attention in its management. 
Meal-worms and ants’ eggs are its proper food, 
with a little green food in the shape of chopped 
Lettuce. Fresh water for drinking and bathing 
must be supplied daily, and the greatest care 
given to cleanliness.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Difficulties with a neighbour ( Rub- 
not ).— Your neighbour had not the right to place 
any part of the foundation of his wall upon your 
land. He had the right to erect it anywhere 
upon his own land, but if your windows have 
been in existence twenty years and the access of 
light has not been previously obstructed, but is 
now appreciably affected by the cottage newly 
erected, you may obtain very substantial 
damages or compel the demolition of so much 
of the building as interferes with your lights. 
He was within his right in placing the air draught 
of the cottage privy directly opposite your pre- 
mises and close to your boundary so long as he 
does not cause an actual nuisance, If it is an 
eyesore, as is very probable, you may put uj; a 
wall or a hoarding as close to it as you choose so 
long as you put it on your own ground. If it 
stops the draught of air that is no concern of 
yours. So, too, if any of the windows of the new 
cottage overlook your property, you may block 
the light of those windows.—K. C, T. 

A gardener’s claim on quitting (Six- 
teen Years’ Reader.—Your agreement of tenancy 
secures you compensation for all acts of hus- 
bandry and for all crops growing on the land 
when you are required to leave, but it is just a 
little doubtful whether these words include fruit 
or not. Your best course will be to try and 
arrange with the purchaser as to payment for 
all growing fruit if and when he requires you 
to quit. If he refuses you may claim compensa- 
tion under the Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Act, 1887, as this claim 
need not be made until after you have given up 
the land, and if the purchaser will come to no 
arrangement to suit you, and you do not agree 
upon the appointment of an arbitrator, you 
must then apply to the justices to make the 
appointment. Under that statute you can claim 
for the growing crops, including fruit—that is 
to say, you can claim for the growing crop of 
Gooseberries and for the growing crop of 
Currants, but you cannot claim for the value of 
the trees or bushes unless these were planted 
with the written consent of your landlord. So 
too you may claim the value of the growing crop 
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of Rhubarb, but not for the Rhubarb roots. As 
already stated you need not send in any notice 
of your claim, although it will certainly be wiser 
to make a claim a few days before you give up 
possession ; and if you do not come to terms, 
then you should hand in a written claim before 
you quit.—K. C. T. 

Notice to quit (Z. F.).—The question is 
this: Do you hold the two pieces of ground as 
a whole upon one entire tenancy, or do you hold 
the two pieces upon two distinct tenancies? 
One piece you appear to have held upon a yearly 
tenancy from Christmas for at least six years, 
but although you took the second piece in 
March four years ago, it is quite possible that 
it was put to the other land—added to it—so 
that the whole now forms one holding. This 
question can be best answered by reference to 
the times when you have paid the rents. If 
these pieces are held as one there is no question 
that the notice you have received is a good 
notice, but it is a little doubtful whether the 
notice is a good notice for both pieces, supposing 
that both are held on separate tenancies, the 
one from Christmas, the other from March. It 
is certainly good in respect of the piece held 
from Christmas ; the doubt is in respect of the 
second piece. I, however, advise you to accept 
the notice as good, and to quit both pieces next 
Christmas, as, no matter whether the time be 
awkward or not, you will have to quit the first 
piece then. If you can hold over the second 
piece, and do hold it over, you can claim 
nothing in respect of it under the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, because you took 
the land after January Ist, 1896, and there is 
no agreement in writing. If, however, you give 
it up at Christmas as part of the whole holding, 
you may claim under the Market ‘Gardeners’ 
Act in respect of the whole holding. You will 
not be entitled to compensation under that Act 
for green vegetable crops planted since you 
received notice to quit, and it is your duty to 
so crop the land that there may be none of such 
crops upon it when you leave. But you may 
claim for Rhubarb-beds and such matters 
planted before you received notice, and which 
are still in full profit. As you say, you have 
no eae under the Act for flower-roots.— 
EG (Opp AR 


Sale of market garden ground—position 
of tenant.—In 1892 I took 14 acres of land for market 
garden purposes. It had been so used by the outgoing 
tenant, to whom I paid a small sum for the crop he lefs 
upon the land. Ihave since planted Asparagus, Rhubarb, 
Strawberries, and herbaceous plants, and some of these 
have been removed and younger stuff planted. I believe 
most of the stuff now growing was planted after January, 
1896. I have erected neither sheds nor glasshouses, and 
have only manured when necessary. The place is now 
sold and I expect notice to quit. To what length of 
notice am I entitled, and what compensation can I claim, 
and under what Act of Parliament? Can I crop up to the 
time of quitting, and claim compensation for the crop on 
the expiration of the notice? There is no written agree- 
ment. I pay rent half yearly—at Midsummer and Christ- 
mas-—and I may say the landlord has raised no objection 
to the cultivation of the land in this manner.—A. D. B. 

[You do not say whether you hold the land 
on a yearly tenancy or not, but if you took it at 
so much a year the tenancy is yearly, although 
the rent be paid half-yearly. Assuming that 
the tenancy is yearly, then as the holding is 
cultivated as a market garden, and there is no 
written agreement as to notice, your tenancy 
can be only determined by a year’s notice, and 
the notice must expire with a year of the 
tenancy—that is to say, at the same period of 
the year as the tenancy began. You may, on 
quitting, claim compensation for crops growing 
on the land in the ordinary course of cultiva- 
tion, and the claim may be made under the 
Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensation 
for Crops Act, 1887, in which case you may 
make your claim after the tenancy has expired, 
and the procedure is simple and inexpensive. 
But the compensation will be limited to the 
crop that is growing, as, for instance, to the 
then value of the Strawberries growing when 
you quit, and you could get no compensation 
for the improvement caused by the making of 
the Strawberry-beds. To obtain compensation 
of this kind you must claim under the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Acts, as applicable to market 
garden tenancies, and in that event your com- 
pensation will be limited to such matters as the 
value of the Strawberry-beds, Rhubarb-beds, 
etc., and will not extend to the crop then grow- 
ing and maturing. Your claim will, of course, 
be limited to the improvements made since 
January 1, 1896.—K. C, T.] 
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OORRESPONDHNOBE. 


Questions.—Queries and anewers are inserted in 
GaRDENING free of charge if correspondents follow thesé 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


Cactus Dahlia Green’s White (Constant 
Reader ).—This variety we have found very free flowering. 
It has a fault in producing blooms not full in the centre, 
and we are afraid this uncertainty will tell against it ; 
otherwise, when at its best it isa fine sort. Even when 
disbudded some of the flowers refuse to come double. 
The growth of the plant is excellent. 


Marking a tennis lawn (Amateur).—The court 
should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide for a single-handed 
game, and for a double-handed game 78 feet long and 
36 feet wide. It is divided across the middle (of the 
length) by a net, which should be 8 feet 6 inches high at 
the posts, and about 3 feet at the centre. The half court 
line is half-way between the side lines and parallel with 
them. The service lines are 21 feet from the net, and 
parallel with it. 


Failure with fancy Pelargoniums (G.).—This 
section requires more heat than the large-flowered varie- 
ties ; but 50 degs. as a minimum temperature is too much 
in winter—45 degs., occasionally falling to 40 degs. in cold 
weather, is better. The higher temperature would pro- 
duce a less healthy development, and the plants would be 
more susceptible to injury if the subsequent treatment 
were wrong, The plants ought to have been kept moder- 
ately dry at the roots in winter instead of ‘‘ nice and 
damp.” The reasons they have become unhealthy are 
these: A rather high temperature in winter, too much 
water at the roots, and perhaps too much liquid-manure 
recently. 


Seeds sown in a propagating-frame (L.).—It 
is unfortunate that you do not mention the names of the 
things sown by you, as it is not easy to judge whether the 
warmth found in the frame—60 degs. to 60 degs.—was 
sufficient. Assuming, however, that it was, the obvious 
cause of the dying off of the plants after opening the 
seed leaves was a vitiated atmosphere in the frame, arising 
either from the fumes of the lamp heating it, or else from 
excessive dampness, owing to lack of ventilation. It is 
impossible to give any other tangible reason, except that 
your soil may have been too heavy, and perhaps sour. 
Seeds prefer rather a light, fine, sandy, sweet soil, which 
may easily be obtained from a nursery. 


Saxifraga peltata (EH. Greening). — This Cali- 
fornian species is so dissimilar from the other Saxifrages 
that very few would take it as belonging to the same 
genus. The large peltate leaves, suggestive of an umbrella, 
are aS much as 18 inches across—that is, if the plant is 
favourably situated. To attain these dimensions it needs 
quite a moist, even wet soil, though it will grow and 
flower year after year in a much dries spot, but under 
such conditions its vigour is impaired. The flowers are 
decidedly pretty, being borne in a many-flowered flattened 
cluster on a tall, stout stem. They are in colour a pleas- 
ing shade of pink. This species forms a large, flattish, 
creeping rhizome, that in yielding soil travels quickly. 


Orange-fungus on Rose (W. H. F.. Vendroyle).— 
The red or Orange-rust on Rose leaves (Pragmidium sub- 
corticum) may be combated in the following manner and 
for the following reasons. The fungus is one that takes 
three forms before the cycle of its existence is complete. 
It appears first on the leaves in orange powdery patches. 
These become darker, owing to the formation of the 
second kind of spores, which are dark brown, and the 
third kind is produced later and forms small black dots on 
the under sides of the leaves. In this state the fungus 
passes the winter, the spores from these black dots infect- 
ing the young leaves the following spring. Therefore it is 
very essential when the leaves fall in the autumn that 
they should be collected and burnt, and plants that have 
been attacked should be thoroughly wetted with 2 oz. of 
sulphate of copper dissolved in 3 gallons of water in the 
spring before the buds open. If the disease still shows 
itself, spray with weak Bordeaux-mixture and pick off the 
infected leaves. 


Amaryllis Belladonna (S.).—This Amaryllis is 
really deciduous, as, under natural conditions, it dies down 
about August; then in October the flower spikes make 
their appearance, and the blossoms quickly open. Soon 
afterwards—that is, about Christmas—growth commences, 
and now the plants are furnished with a great quantity of 
leaves. You do not say whether your plants are in pots 
or in the open ground; but, in either case, the cause of 
their not blooming is probably that they have only been a 
year in their present position, and perhaps they were small 
when planted. The secret of flowering this Amaryllis well 
is thorough ripening of the bulbs and allowing them to 
remain without disturbing, for they are very impatient of 
removal. The Belladonna Lily, as it is called, is generally 
planted in a narrow border, either along the front of a 
greenhouse or against a south wall. Thorough drainage 
must be ensured, and the bulbs planted pretty thickly— 
that is, about 3 inches between each bulb. They should 
be covered to a depth of 4 inches or 5 inches with soil, 
and when this planting is carried out properly no further 
attention, except a soaking of water occasionally, will be 
needed, as the longer they remain the better they will 
flower; indeed, the best display is yielded when the bulbs 
have so increased as to almost lift each other out of the 
soil. In preparing the border for their reception a little 
decayed manure should be mixed with the compost used. 
A mistake is often made in planting this Amaryllis by 
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delaying the operation till winter, whereas the ‘bulbs 
should be moved, if needed, as soon as they are quite 


dormant. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Raising Azalea mollis, ete. (J. H., Woking).— 
The seed-beds need not be covered sufficiently to shut out 
all sunshine, but rather to break the rays of the sun and 
to afford a certain amount of shelter from hard, drying 
winds. If too thickly covered, the young plants draw up 
weak directly they appear above ground. The covering 
should be removed as soon as the seedlings appear, but 
this must be done in a gradual manner, for you can easily 
understand that sudden exposure would work havoc 
among the young plants, particularly if a few bright days 
followed. A good plan is to commence this thinning of 
the covering material during a dull, damp day, the object 
being to give the plants as slight a check as possible. 


FRUIT; 


Nectarine leaves blistered (Maggie). -- The 
leaves you send are affected by ‘‘curl,” which often 
follows cold east winds. There is no remedy, but shelter 
is, to some extent, a preventive. If insects or mildew 
follow curl you should syringe with Quassia and soft-soap 
emulsion, and dust afterwards with sulphur. See the 
reply to ‘‘ D. N.” on Peach blister on this page. 


Nitrate of soda (M. B.).—If your locality has a 
fairly moist atmosphere, that will quickly dissolve nitrate 
of soda, which is a quick-acting salt. But if, as here in 
England just now, the atmosphere as well as the soil is 
excessively dry, the nitrate may be some time undissolved. 
In such case you must either liberally water to wash it in, 
or else put 3 lb. into a tub of 10 gallons of water and dis- 
solve it, then with it water 1 rod area of your Strawberry- 
bed. We are having great trouble on this side of the 
Channel in getting artificial manures to act on large areas 
because the air has been exceptionally dry, and the soil is 
becoming so also. If you sprinkle the nitrate amongst 

our plants, break it up quite fine first ; also, do not apply 
it after the fruit colours. 


Peach leaves blistered (D. N.). — The only 
known remedy is to pick off the leaves, or that portion of 
them which is affected, before the blisters become big. In 
the course of a few weeks the trees will cease to produce 
such leaves, and the subsequent growth will be of a 
healthy nature, though in some seasons the harm done is 
sufficient to destroy the crop. Oould we only keep the 
first leaves free from blister, the cultivation of Peaches 
would be quite an easy matter. The cause of blister is 
exposure to cold, cutting winds, and we never find it 
under glass. The only remedy that can be suggested is 
to oy on a wall that has the least exposure to such 
winds. 


Removing Strawberry-runners (Mrs. B.).— 
Unless Strawberry runners are required for the making of 
new beds or for potting, it is well to cut them off so fast 
as they appear. But the work should be left in any case 
until after the fruit is all gathered. As, however, constant 
cutting of the runners would entail a good deal of tread- 
ing over the beds, it would be as well to do the cutting 
once a month or so during the season, severing all the 
string-like stems close to the plants. Where good Straw- 
berries are wanted, however, it is well to save the earliest 
runners and plant them out to make fresh beds every 
year. Old plants after the third year of fruiting should be 
destroyed. 


VEGETABLES. 


Sowing Cauliflower-seed (Novice).—The two 
best kinds of Cauliflowers for early work are the Snowball, 
or Earliest Dwarf Erfurt, and the London. The former is 
rather the whiter and dwarfer, the latter the cheaper, but 
still a good strain, and producing fine heads. Of both 
kinds sow seed at once, under glass if you can, and get 
your plants pricked out into a frame also when strong 
enough, and thence transferred with good balls of soil to 
the open ground; give good rich soil, if possible. From 
eas ANSP made now you should have good heads about 

uly. 


Worms in Cucumber-beds (W. J.),—The worms 
found in your Cucumber-beds are probably the product of 
decomposition in the manure, and it is not likely that they 
will injure your plants. In any case you can, doubtless, 
kill them without injuring the roots of the plants by 
making a couple or so of gallons of strong lime or soot- 
water. Lime-water is preferable. Simply put a good- 
sized lump, of two or three pounds’ weight, into the 
water, allowing it to slack, stirring it well when it is so; 
then permit it to become quite clear before using. A couple 
of good applications with a rose water-pot given at inter- 
vals of three or four days should effectually destroy all 
the little worms that your plants are infested with. 


Vegetables in April and May (Seal).—You had 
better treat the Cape bulbs as half-hardy and grow them 
in pots, or if planted out, as your garden is cold, to be 
lifted in the autumn. Plant in good peaty soil, with 
plenty of sand intermixed. As to spring vegetables, you 
should have for April and May white Broccolis Late Queen 
and Model. Sow seed at once. Sow now late Purple 
Sprouting Broccoli, also Chou de Milan and late dwarf 
Curled Kale. All these things should be planted out at 
the end of August. Also sow end of July seed of Ellam’s 
Early and Flower of Spring early Cabbages to heart in at 
the time named, and make another sowing a month later. 
You should sow Leek seed now to have plants put out 
late in August to mould up in December and keep sound 
till May. You should have plenty of Asparagus from 
proper beds in May, and an abundance of Seakale in both 
months, also Radishes and Mustard and Cress. Cold- 
frames will help you very little. 





SHORT REPLI. 


G. H.—You cannot do better than get Rollisson’s Tele- 
graph Cucumber, which you can purchase of any good 
seedsman. —— Rosaceous.—The wood formed this year 
will, if well ripened, flower next season. Please read our 
rules as to queries. —— G.—Impossible to say what is 
wrong with your Oucumbers without further particulars. 
——S. B.—The Rose is to all appearance dead. The best 
thing you can do is to pull it out and replace with a strong 
plant, in the autumn.—Zorquay.—We cannot find in 

ny book ibe ant you mention. Are you sure thé spell: 

is correct’——A Lover of Narcisei.—See reply to 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


E. B. Palmes, p. 182. — Subseriber.—We know of no book 
such as you refer to.—W. W.—Quite impossible without 
further particulars and seeing the Vines.——C. Boulter.— 


See reply to OC. Noden in our issue of June 1, p, 190.—— 
Flora.—Perhaps your plants are dry at the roots; if so, 
this would account for the failure——J. D. S.—Plant 
them out on a dry bank, watering until established. See 
note in our issue of May 4, p. 131. Strawberry growing in 
tubs was fully dealt with in various numbers during 1899. 
These can all be had of the publisher.——J. K. C.—Your 
Peas have been sown far too thickly. You ought to have 
given us a few more particulars—A Reader.—Your 
best plan will be to visit some of the gardens in the 
district and see what plants thrive best. S. M. M.—We 
have never seen the plant die in the way you mention. 
Of course, the flowering crown dies, but the young plants 
always are found along the sides of the same.——A. 
Richards.—The only thing you can do is to stand them 
behind a north wall in the open air. This will certainly 
retard them, but we doubt to the time you want them. 
—Arthur T. Sumpson.— Plant as early in the autumn as 
you can get the bulbs. A little fresh soil placed round 
the bulbs will be an advantage. Most of the varieties do 
well in this way. KB. M. Earle.—Apply to Amos Perry, 
Winchmore-hill, London, N.— Doubtful.—We know no- 
thing of the manure you send. You ought to try it care- 
fully and note the result.——Jnquirer.—Certainly give 
them a thorough soaking of water, mulching well with 
rotten manure. If not, you will find all the blooms will 
drop.—G. A. W., Haeter.—See reply to ‘‘Coryton,” re 
Nectarines failing, in our issue of June 1, p, 190.—— 
Maggite.—See reply to “‘D. N.” on this page.—— 
F. G. Brown. — Your best plan will be to cut the 
plants down after flowering, in this way encouraging 
growth to start from the bottom.— JL. H. C.—Remove 
the dead branch of your Rose at once. ——F’.. L. Franklin. 
—Your Pear-tree has been attacked by the Wood Leopard- 
moth (Zeuzera esculi), an article on which you will find in 
our issue for December 8, 1900, which can be had of the 
publisher, price 14d.—#. M. H.—Apply to Amos Perry, 
Winchmore-hill, London, N.— J. R. K.—See reply re 
Melons in a pit to ‘‘ Beginner” and “J.N.,” p. 192.—— 
G. C.—Quite impossible to say from such meagre inform- 
ation. You do not even say from where you write. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants. — Mrs. Bolitho. — The double 
Carone Cherry (Cerasus Avium multiplex).——Sedum.—1, 
Saxifraga granulata fi.-pl. ; 2, Kleinia repens; 3, Sedum, 
please send in flower. W. G. Whittingham.—Spirea 
flagelliformis.—Throstle.—Viburnum Opulus sterile (the 
Guelder Rose).——J. C.—After receiving the fertile frond 
of Fern, we find it is Polystichum Tsu-Simense, from Tsu- 
Sima, in Japan, and not a Davallia, as we at first sus- 
pected. Fertile fronds will be produced plentifully as the 
plant gets older, and you will have no difficulty in raising 
seedlings, which come up very freely.——A/fred Manning. 
—1, Epimedium pinnatum; 2, Polemonium ccruleum 
variegatum. S. W., Cornwall.—Leaf is the Peppermint- 
scented Pelargonium; 2, Diplacus glutinosus. Any nur- 
seryman should be able to supply these.——7’. Downs.—1, 
Genista hispanica ; 2, Berberis vulgaris atro-prrpurea ; 3, 
Orategus coccinea ; 4, Common Dogwood (Ccrnus sangui- 
nea); 5, Biota orientalis pendula.— D. Ritchi, —Cornus 
Mas. —— Mary Curry. — Cheiranthus Marshalli. Any 
hardy plant nurseryman will supply you——E. Sanders. 
—Oytisus Scoparius.——Stigma.—l, Saxifraga hypnoides ; 
2, Saxifraga muscoides (type).——Constant Reader.—1, 
Lilium elegans; 2, Kerria japonica. It was very difficult 
to name these owing to the box in which you had packed 
them being so dirty and staining them.——Sunset.—l, 
Kerria japonica ; 2, Pelargonium Mangles’ Variegated ; 3, 
We cannot name florists’ flowers ; 4, Oxalis floribunda ; 5, 








Linum narbonnense. —— Mrs. Hazell_—i, Pyrus Malus 
communis ; 2, Common Juniper.——A. EH. D., Redruth.— 
Hemerocallis flava.——Geo. Williams.—Staphylea col- 


chica.—_—_W. B. R.—The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus).—— 
Ww. ¥. Steed.—1, Alyssum saxatile ; 2, Caltha palustris; 3, 
Kerria japonica; 4, Aubrietia deltoidea.——L. Claydon. 
—A, Crategus Pyracantha; B, Iberis sempervirens; C, 
Please send better specimen; D, Pyrethrum roseum.—— 
Gamma,.—1, Cotoneaster microphylla; 2, Ribes aureum ; 
3, Pernettya probably, but should like to see later; 4, 





Berberis sp.——N. A.—Juniperus chinensis albo-varie- 
gata. —— Colton—Much shrivelled; probably Spirexa 
arguta.——Miss Ffolkes.—1, Sempervivum Haworthi; 2, 
Geranium Endressi. R. N. Somerville.—Cryptomeria 
elegans.——S. S., Belfast.—1, Please send in flower; 


2, Clematis Duchess of Edinburgh; 3, Clematis var. ; 
4, Azalea, please send in flower. 





Catalogues received.—Wm. Bull, Chelsea, S.W. 
—List of New Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and other plants. 


A HALF-PINT LEMON JELLY 
FREE. 


Wer do not know when we have been so pleased 
with a Table delicacy as we have been with 
‘¢ Wiffel Tower Table Jellies.” They are simply 
delicious, beautifully clear, exquisitely  fla- 
voured, and the colour a delight to the eye. 

A pint packet can be obtained of Grocers for 
34d. We understand that Messrs, Foster Clark 
and Co. (makers of the well-known Hiffel Tower 
Lemonade) are so desirous that Everybody 
should become acquainted with the Exceptional 
value of their Jellies that they are sending a 
half-pint Lemon Jelly free on receipt of a post- 
card. Do not miss this opportunity, but send 
post-card at once to Foster Clark and Co., 234, 
Eiffel Tower Factory, Maidstone,—Anpyrt. 
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A Well-known Horticultural Firm writes :— 
‘Delighted with your ‘ Dictionary of Gardening.’ It will be 
invaluable to amateurs. The cultural hir ts are brief, precise, 
and practical,” 


Part 1 Now on Sale, Price 7d. net. 


CASSELIY’S 


Dictionary » 
Gardening. 


An entirely New Work. 
EpirED BY WALTER P: WRIGHT, 
With Coloured Plates and upwards of 
1,000 Illustrations. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, and all Booksellers. 
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WORLD-WIDE ENOWN: STRIKING NOVELTIES 
TSCNEW CATALOGUE POST FREEZA * 


of Chea redone GRAN 


MANURES. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 











Pure Bone Meals. 


We only grind the best quality of home Bones. We 
guarantee our Bone Meals ‘'pure,” and to contain 
44 % Am., and 45 % Phosphate of Lime. We manu- 
facture 3 grades: }in., }in., and Meal. Prices: 14 lb., 
2/-; 28 lb., 3/-; 56 lb., 5/-; 1 owt., 8/6. 


‘SPECIAL LAWN MANURE. 


: Specially designed for spring application, to promote 
# the growth of the finer Grasses, and to discourage 
Daisies and Moss. This Manure produces a velvety 

surface. 


14 Ib., 3/-; 28 Ib., 5/-; 56 Ib., 8/6; 1 cwt., 15/-. 


| SPECIAL VINE MANURE. 


Analysis: 3} % Am.; 17 % Phos.; 12 % Sul. Potash. 
56 lb., 8/6; 1 cwt., 15/-. 


BF SPECIAL TOMATO MANURE 


Analysis: 4% Am.; 17 % Phos. ; 10 % Sul. Potash. 
56 Ib., 8/6; 1 cwt., 15/-. 


SPECIAL ROSE MANURE. 


Tonk’s RECEIPT. 56 Ib., 11/6. 


ISPECIAL MANURES 
FOR ALL CROPS. 


14lb, 281b, 661b. Lowt. 
6 10/ 


ef) Pure Dissolved Bones.. -- B- 3/= 5/ - 
fa PurePeruvianGuano(screened) 3/6 6/- 10/- 17/6 
fa Kainit, 23 % Sul. Potash 2i- 2/6 3/9 6/- 
Sulphate of Potash, 97% .. 3/- 5/6 9/6 18/- 
Muriate of Potash, 80 % ee J/= 5/- 9=- 17/- 
Nitrate of Potash, 90 4 -- 4/6 B/- 15/- 29/- 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 244%.. 3/- 4/9 8/6 16/- 
m Nitrate of Soda, 95 % .. -- 2/6 4/3 7/6 14/- 


8/= 
2/- 
2/8 
2/9 
2/3 
2/- 
2/9 


5/- 
2/6 
2/9 


17/6 
6/- 
7/- 

15/- 
7/6 
5/6 

16/- 

33/- 
5/- 


& Dried Blood, 16 % Am. 
Superphosphate, i 4 aa 


Sul. of Magnesia { 


Sul of rons: 4S 
ul, of Lime .. 

Sul. of Soda mercial 
Phosphate of Potash .. 5/- 
Basic Slag.. 9/- 


Full Price Lists Manures and Sundries on 
application. 


THE SILICATE CO., LTD., HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 


SALE.— GREENHOUSES.—SALE. 





Span-roof. pcr ado 
7 ft. by 5 ft. £215 0 | 14ft.by5ft. .. 0 
9 ft, by 6 ft. 315 0 | lft.by8ft. .. 719 0 
10 ft. by 7 ft.- .. 5 0 0 





Painted 2 coats, and sufficient 21-oz. glares. 
Erected before despatching, and all parts marked. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
8 ft. by 6 ft., 50s. Glazed and Painted. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


E. B. HAWTHORN & CO,, LTDoD., 
LONDON WORKS, READING. 
[008 {—Large black indiarubber waterproof 


capes, 68 worn by postmen ; will send one. post free, for 
$s.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 











WHAT OTHERS SAY. 


Size.—Why is there such a persistent crave for “‘ size” 
in poultry, fruit, and flowers? A large-boned, weighty 
fowl is infinitely inferior in flesh tissue and quality to one 
of a few pounds weight, which, though less in size, is 
worth more for ‘‘the table.” ‘‘Is a big Gooseberry more 
enjoyable than that of a medium, or even a still less 
‘size?” Isa big Grape, a big Peach, a big Apple, ora big 
Pear more palatable than they of ordinary growth? For 
along time I have had the idea, rightly or wrongly, that 
each fruit of a tree has so much of that which is known as 
flavour, be it good, bad, or indifferent, when naturally 
grown, and that if abnormally enlarged there is no more, 
but in this case it is weakened by the addition of a vapid 
juice or a watery admixture.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Topiary work at Elvaston.—lIn this sensation- 
mongering age of ours doubtless the oddity of the trees 
here will attract attention. However it strikes the lover 
of beauty in Nature, the time and opportunity devoted to 
such trees are misspent. In Nature we find all the charms 
of beauty in the endiess forms of coniferous life not ex- 
ceeded by any one class of plants. The principle here 
applied is a remnant of barbarism, and ranks with the 
disfigurement of Chinese female toes. The Japan method 
of dwarfing Conifers is, if well done, on the contrary, 
admirable in effect in well-trained specimens, some of 
them assuming all the characteristic beauty and pictur- 
esqueness of a British Oak seen through the wrong end of 
a telescope.—Journal of Horticulture. 


Too many labels.—We have lately seen a naturally 
beautiful garden, well planted, too, with many good 
trees, but in effect the whole too like a London graveyard 
—worse, indeed, for the names were printed on galvanised 
iron labels as large as the open hand. Rare trees from 
Japan or other countries deserve a label, but our common 
native trees were labelled too—Birch and Hawthorn, fine 
old trees on the turf of the pleasure ground! Native 
trees, abundant everywhere in the parish, with a long and 
ugly Latin name ona large and hideous iron label. After 
that I thought there was little left to do save attach a 
Latin label to the cat’s tail. Itisa real evil, this over- 
labelling of things that everyone who has the least care of 
a garden ought to know by heart. Moreover, apart from 
our commonest and most beautiful native trees like the 
above, it is a mistake to label many plants and trees, even 
if not native, where we seek any repose. Labelling is a 
troublesome business, and should be kept to its most 
essential uses. Grouping instead of ‘“‘dotting” plants 
would help somewhat to do away with the label ugliness 
and trouble. Take a plant like the Bee Balm of the 
Canadian woodland, place it as a ‘‘dot” in a mixed 
border, and label it never so handsomely, no one will be 
much the wiser ; but let the same plant be planted asa 
picturesque group to cover the ground among young 
trees or shrubs, and it will bloom as a picture that no one 
will forget who sees it. And so of many other plants and 
bushes.— Field. 

A Sweet Pea Society.—It is proposed to create a 
special society for the worship of the Sweet Pea. What 
can a society do to elevate or to improve or to extend the 
culture of the Sweet Pea? All the societies in the world 
cannot accomplish one-half so much as Mr. Eckford has 
done to develop and improve this charming garden flower, 
and our seedsmen have made his beautiful varieties known 
in every garden almost all the worldover. The Sweet Pea 
can never be regarded as an exhibition flower, as the 
flowers lose that fresh, pure beauty seen in the garden. 
What nonsense it all is, especially in relation to so trifling 
a member of our great floral family as is a mere hardy 
annual. No sooner is a Sweet Pea Society formed than 
some other flower will be found to which a new society 
must be dedicated. And next weshall have Grape, Apple, 





Pear, Gooseberry, Pea, Potato, Tomato, and other 
products made objects of special worship. Well may 
flower lovers wish to see this frenzy checked. We shall 


do far wiser if we cultivate and beautify our gardens more 
and bother over societies less.—A. DuAN, in The Garden. 


FOR THE HOT SEASON. 


JOHN PIGGOTT’S 


GARDEN HOSE. 


SPECIAL VALUE in all sizes and qualities. 
60 feet é by 1 Ply with fittings complete .. aia 


60 ee ; 3 7S enter 
60 feet # by 1 Ply " o ate ae * 
60 4 AE 


” 2 1 ” “ a ee 
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SWING WATER BARROWS. 


Strong wrought iron frame and galvanised cistern. 

20 gallons yj + es ee Y oo ee ae 

otk ect Re Ee ee es 

Extra Oisterns, 12/6, 16/6. 

NAVY SERGE JACKETS for gardening 
” ESTS ” 
TROUSERS ;, 


-. 4/6 
.. 211 


.- 9 
All goods of 10s. valuecar pd. to any part of United Kingdom. | 7 feet by 5 feet 


Price Lists Post Free. 
117 & 118, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK STREET, LONDON. E.C, 


ECIAL PURE FINE BONE MEAL for | 6 feet by 4 tect 


|e 
8 Lawns, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and all Pot Plants, 
&o. dowt., 28. 6d: ; }owt., 4a. 6d.; lowt., 8a. Sample box, 
wt ree, 94.—MATSHEAD BONE WORKS, Brock, 
yaratang, 
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DELICIOUS! 


WHOLESOME! 


EFRESHING! 


FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 





THE LANCET: “ An excellent Jelly, possessing a flavour of quite a natura’ character, 
SISTER EVA, Authoress of ‘Scenes in the Life of a Nurse”: “Your Jellies are quite the nicest 


tasted. 


They deserve to be more widely used in the sick-room.” 


PROF. GOODFELLOW: ‘Perfectly pure, and of the highest excellence.” 











FREE SAMPLE "pss gusgus, itvn cameo 




































































G. VW. RILEY, 


Rustic and Horticultural Works, 


NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
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RUSTIC SUMMER-HOUSES from £3 10s. 
Also Rustic Seats, Arches, Chairs, Tables, 
Vases, Bridges, etc., in stock and to order. 


NOTE.—I have 
absolutely the 
Largest Stock of 
t3 Rustic and Horti- 
Tg) cultural Work in 
= - weal Lys, the United King. 
—_ w= dom. 


CARDEN BARROWS. 


Made from good 1” Elm. 
9” sides, 19/-; 10’, 19/65 & 
11”, 20/=; 12”, 2i/=. ei 
Removable tops, 9/= extra. § 
Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 
Navvy Barrows, 10/6 each. 


ILLUSTRATED GATALOCUE 3 STAMPS. 
Fe >) HEATH MAN'S 


PATENT 


TELESCOPIC 
TRESTLES 


Are admirable for 
Garden work, as they 
adjust at various 
heights, as well as 
separate for detached 
use. 


They soon save their 
cost in labour, and 
can be shot up be- 
tween trees and 
branches where a 
plain long ladder 
could not be used. 
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J. H. HEATHMAN 
& C0., 


Rectory Road, 
Parson’s Green, 
8. W., London. 


CENTRAL DEPOT: 
37, Endell St. 
W.C.. LONDON. 


GREENHOUSES. |. 


SPAN ROOF (TENANT'S FIXTURES). 
_... £216 0 | 12 feet by 8 feet £6 0 0 
Complete with door, lock and key, ventilators, staging, 

21 oz, glass, painted. 


MELON FRAMES. 


£110 0 | 8 feet by 6feet .. 
Glazed, 21 oz. glass, and painted. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE Lists Post FREE. 














£210 0 


neer | JOHN LILLY &CO. cREYFRIARS WORKS, READING. 








FOSTER & PEARSON, 


BEESTON; NOTTS. Ltd. 
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No. 2—15/= Doz. TRAYS. 


Carriage Paid in England 
and Wales. 






Tr 


» ==, W. W. GREENWOOD, 


oF Comraiany 


Manufacturer, BEDFORD. 


A®MY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS!} 

—4,000 pairs of New Bluchers; cost 11s. pair, wholesale ; 

hand-sewn; very best leather soles. Will send one pair, any 

ize, post free, for 58,; cash returned if not approved of.— 
. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 





GARDENING 


LEEOSLRA THD. 








No. 1,162.—Von. XXIII. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 


JUNE 15, 1901. 











Abutilons from Ireland 203 ; Ohrysanthemums ingen. 
Anemones, Aldborough 213 blooaing po's.. —.. 209 
Annuals for north border 217 | Ohrysanthemumsin 6 in. 
Apple Graham «o> 235 pots s et - 209 
Apple Lane's Prince Ohrysanthemums—|late- 
Albert .. Se Seth Mb] struck plants for exhi- 
Apple shoot, incrust- bition blooms .. oe a0" 
ations on as .. 218 | Olematis montana and 
Apple-tree, parasites on 214 ©. Flammula, cuttin 
Asparagus, beetles upon 214 dewn .. “7 rts 
Azalea leaves failing .. 217 | Ooleworts .. 207 
Beans, Scarlet Runner.. 207 | Conserva‘ory : 215 
Borberis congestiflora Cosmos bipinvatus 212 
hakeoides of .. 203 | Croquet lawn, sizeof .. 212 | 
Berberis Darwini 205 | Out flowers, arranging.. 209 
Birds Fe! 217 | Cytisus purpureus 206 
Books Af oe .. 217 | Dahlias .. aN Soteale 
Broom, White Spanish Dendrobium nobile, 
(Genieta(Cytisus)alba) 206 treatment of .. Sealy 
Oactuses on ba:k walls 214 | Flowers for present cut- 
Campanula Balshiniana 214 ting at ee «. 209 
Celery trenches, diggiug 207 | Forget-me-not and Tea 
Cherries, preserving 215 Roses a ven Stt 
Choisya ternata .. 217 | Foxgloves.. ae ie ete 
Ohrysanthemum3 209 | Freesia refratta alba .. 217 





INDEX. 
Fruit a na ee 215) Meconoypsis heterophylla 212 
Fruit garden aa .. 216} Mezereon (Daphne Me- | 
Fruit-crees, covered ways zerum), the 24 Sar ae 
of ha dy .. : .. 2'5| Narcissi on Grass, etc., | 
Gaillardias, parennial .. 212 effective grouping of.. 210 | 
| Garden crops, removing 218} Narcissus Golden Spur 212 
Garden, gruos in . 214} Orchard house -- 216] 
Garden pests andfriends 214) Outdoor garden .. . 215} 
Garden work .. 216| Peonies, a note on 212 
Godetias ae .. 212| Paims, raising .. ~. 23 
Gooseberries, mouldy .. 218| Parsley, plainv.curled.. 207 | 
Gooseberry-buehes fruit- Passion-flowers failing... 217 | 
less = .. 218| Pear tree failing.. .. 215] 
Gooseberry - caterpillar, Peas, late .. : ae aU 
the ee Ar . 214) Peat-Moss-litter manure 218 | 
Hardy plants, beauty in 211/| Pelargoniums, new, at | 
Hoeing pf 54 .. 217! theTempleShow .. 214| 
Hollyhock - leaves  dis- | Pelargoniums, white | 
Based May eae S14. Rogale, 22 iy.on bac S14 
Hollyhocks AS 212 | Phlox stems eaten 214 | 
Law and custom .. 2t7| Pinks, white + -. 213 
Lilies and disease -. 214; Plants, climbing, treat- | 
Lilium longiflorum 213 Of: if An ee 2ter | 
Iaquid-manure .. -. 217} Plants, hard - wooded, | 
Magnolia Soulangeana 2-6 treatmentof .. sey about 


Plants and flowers 208 ; Roses in a suburban 
| Plum-trees not bearing 215 garden .. oe aa 
| Potato crops .. 218 | Rose-stems, galls on 214 
Pouitry .. ze -- 17 | Salpiglossis . Aye i. 
Primrose, the Japanese | Sandworts, two .. we) 2128 
(Primula japonica) .. 212 | Snowdrop-tree, increas- 
Pyrethrums oe -. 212 | ingthe .. ae «- 206 
Raspverries, summer | Spireas, some good 
treatment of Arnage Abs: shrubby .. e. 205 
Rockeis, double white... 212 | Stove ; “ 216 
Rockets (Hesperis ma- | Strawberries in pots 218 
tronalis) ua .-. 212'| Sweet Peas cs 2:0 
Room and window 2u9 | Table decoration 209 
Rose-leaves, stainson.. 214 | Thriftasanedging .. 211 
Rose Maréchal Niel | Tomatoes and Oucum- 
losing 1ts leaves Se 27 vers, top-dressing . 216 
tose—Mme. Moreau, a Tomatoes, sleeping dis- 
beautiful climbing 208 easein .. oe 207 
Roses 55 dé .. 208 | Trees and shrubs 205 
Roses attacked with | Vegetable garden 216 
Orange fungus . .- 217 | Vegetables a sah aUn 
Roses at the Temple, | Vinery, ventilating the 216 
noteworthy .. .. 208 | Week's work, the com- 
Roses—disbudding and | ing... Ar Be: eer 3 
thinning the growths 208 | Window gsrdening 216 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





BERBERIS DARWINI. 

In making a selection of the earliest-flowering 
shrubs that afford a display long before such as 
Laburnum, Lilac, and Thorns show signs of life, 
Berberis Darwini would probably take pre- 
cedence of all others. Although it is to be met 
within most gardens, it is only in a very few 
that it is seen at its best, as by judicious plant- 
ing it can be made as useful as it is ornamental 
—viz., to form screens and picturesque hedges. 
No conception can be formed of the size and 
beauty individual shrubs will attain from the 
straggling specimens one often finds in over- 
crowded borders where they have no chance of 
retaining the lower branches and are shorn of 
their natural habit and beauty. Another 
important reason why it should be selected 
before many others is that, being of a naturally 
hardy constitution, there are few districts 
where it would not succeed, which should be 
a further inducement for planters to use it 
freely. As a lawn plant it has few equals, 
handsome specimens being obtained in a few 
years if well-balanced plants are selected for 
the purpose. Growing on turf, the pendent 
branches laden with their golden flowers are 
seen to advantage, and are not damaged 
during stormy weather like those growing in a 
dug border. 


Berberis Darwini may be used in other ways 
- with the very best results, viz., as a wall plant, 
and prove much more interesting than many 
others used for the purpose, but of course it 
must be treated and trained accordingly. It is 
common for even small plants to throw up one 
or more long, straight shoots the first year after 
planting, which are the ones to select to form 
the foundation of the future plant. It may be 
necessary to place several plants at the base of 
the wall it is intended to cover, so as to secure 
the desired number of shoots and train them 
upright from 9 inches to 1 foot apart. Having 
formed a base by this means, all other growth 
at the bottom should be cut back to allow the 
strength to go into the leaders, treating them in 
a similar way to upright cordon fruit-trees, so 
as to form a neat, even surface of foliage. The 
necessary attention afterwards will consist in 
pruning back the flower sprays directly they 
commence to fade, and so encourage a new set 
from near the base for next season’s display, 
and at the same time keep the plants within 
bounds. The plant can also be put to even a 
more useful purpose than described above —viz., 
using it asa hedge. This may prove a hint to 
some who are desirous of forming a picturesque 
screen in the flower garden or pleasure grounds, 
but who are undecided what to select for the 
purpose. To maintain a belt of plants in a 
fairly even, but, at the same time, not too 
formal outline, the shears must be avoided, as 
all that is required is cutting back here and 
there some of the longest shoots after they pass 
out of flower, when it will prove an interesting 
feature in a few years, even when not in bloom, 
and more satisfactory than the common Laurel 
‘ and Privet too often employed for such a 
purpose, 


SOME GOOD SHRUBBY SPIRAAS. 


Amonc flowering shrubs the Spirzeas occupy a 
prominent position. The following afford good 
variety, and also extend the flowering season 
over a considerable period. The first to unfold 
their blossoms are the Japanese 8. Thunbergi 
and the beautiful double-flowered S. prunifolia 
fl.-pl. Of these, the first, 

S THuUNBERGI, forms a much-branched bush, 
with slender arching shoots. The flowers re- 
semble those of the Hawthorn, but are smaller ; 
still, they are borne in such profusion that the 
principal shoots are completely wreathed with 
them. This species generally flowers during 
the month of April, when the clusters of tender 
green leaves make their appearance simul- 
taneously with the blossoms, so that it is a 
charming shrub at that season, and not then 
alone, for even when the flowers are over the 
bright green leaves retain their freshness till 
late in the season ; indeed, it is often sub-ever- 
green in character. This Spirzea is one of the 
easiest of hardy shrubs to force into flower 
under glass, but so treated the blossoms do not 
last long. 

S. PRUNIFOLIA FL.-PL. ig usually later than 
the last-named in unfolding its flowers, but it 
is altogether a larger and more showy kind. It 
forms a large spreading bush, 5 feet or 6 feet 
high, with long, slender, gracefully-disposed 
shoots, wreathed throughout their upper portion 
with small clusters of pretty double pure white 
blossoms. The foliage of this dies off in the 
autumn the brightest tinted of all the Spirzas. 
The sprays last a long time in water if they are 
gathered just as the tiny rosette-like blossoms 
are on the point of expanding. 

SPIRHA ARIAFOLIA, which flowers about the 
end of June or July, reaches a height of 8 feet 
to 10 feet and forms a somewhat erect but 
branching shrub. The flowers are creamy- 
white, and are borne in open plume-like 
panicles, which from their abundance render 
this species one of the showiest of summer- 
flowering shrubs. 

S. Dou<Last, another North American species, 
is a remarkably handsome shrub, of rather 
erect growth, and forms a large clump of 
densely-packel shoots clothed with foliage of a 
more or less tomentose character, and termi- 
nated by a dense erect panicle of rosy-red 
blossoms. This Spirzea is very variable in the 
colour of the blossoms as well as in the amount 
of down on the leaves. Some of the forms are 
known under the names of tomentosa, Nobleana, 
and Menziesi, but the best and the one that 
should be principally sought after is the sturdy- 
growing, deep-coloured form, under whatever 
name it may be found. 

SPIRMA CALLOSA}or JAPONICA, as it is some- 
times called, as a rule does not flower till after 
midsummer, but from that time a succession is 
kept up for a considerable time. In this the 
deep rose-coloured blossoms are arranged in 
large flattened corymbs, while the unopened 
buds being deeper in hue than the expanded 
blooms form a very pleasing feature. Besides 
this the young shoots and leaves are brightly 
tinged with red. There are several varieties of 
S. callosa, one of the most distinct being alba, 
which forms a low, dense bush not more than a 


foot high, and which when in full bloom is 
thickly studded with its corymbs of white blos- 
soms. JBesides this a few scattered blooms are 
often produced till late in the autumn ; indeed, 
it is the last of the Spirzeas on which a bloom 
can be found. There is a very handsome kind, 
sometimes recognised as a distinct species, under 
the name of 

SPIR#A SPLENDENS, which+is a very beautiful 
shrub. It forms a dense growing mass about a 
yard high, and bears its blossoms in terminal 
flattened corymbs. The colour is a rich carmine- 
pink, so that a large mass of it in full flower is 
remarkably bright and telling. It generally 
blooms about July, but after the principal crop 
of blossoms is past a scattered succession is 
usually maintained for some time. 

§. SALICIFOLIA is a good deal like 8S. Douglasi, 
except that the blooms are mostly white, 
suffused more or less with pink. One of the 
giants of the genus is 

S. OPULIFOLIA, so called from the resemblance 
of its leaves to those of the Guelder Rose 
(Viburnum Opulus), and the flowers are 
arranged a good deal as in the sterile form of 
that shrub, although in not quite such globular 
clusters. In colour they are white, and pro- 
duced in June and July, the flowers being suc- 
ceeded by inflated seed-pods of a reddish hue. 
There is a variety of this smaller in all parts, in 
which the young leaves are of a bright golden 
colour, and very showy in spring when they 
first unfold; but as the season advances the 
foliage becomes green. 

S. HYPERICIFOLIA attains the dimensions of a 
good-sized bush, composed of slender, grace- 
fully arranged shoots. The flowers are pure 
white, and arranged in small corymbs disposed 
thickly on short laterals throughout a great 
part of the branch. So thickly are the flowers 
arranged, and along such a length of shoot do 
they extend, that they form beautiful floral 
wreaths. ‘There are several forms of this, one 
of the best being known as flagelliformis. 

S. CONFUSA or media is a very free-blooming 
kind with pure white blossoms. This generally 
flowers soon after midsummer. 

S. TRILOBATA is one of the earlier flowering 
species of Spirzea, for it can often be seen in 
bloom in the middle of May. It forms a low 
bush from 1 foot to 2 feet in height, while the 
flowers, which are borne in little flattened 
clusters, are pure white. The smallest of all 
the shrubby species of Spirzea is 

S. BuLLATA or crispifolia. It blooms in 
August, and will often keep up a succession of 
flowers till stopped by frost. A very distinct, 
and at the same time beautiful, class of Spirzas 
is the pinnate-leaved section, the oldest of this 
class being the Siberian 

8S. sorprroLrA. This reaches a height of 
3 feet to 6 feet, and has large pinnate, bright 
green leaves, the small white flowers being 
borne in terminal panicles. There is a variety 
of this known as grandiflora, Pallasi, or alpina, 
which is well worth a place. This is charac- 
terised by a dwarfer habit of growth and _ larger 
flowers than the type. Both these flower in 
July, while the finest of this class— 

8. LiypLEYANA—does not bloom for at least a 
month later. This species will, in a good free 
soil, reach a height of 10 feet to 12 feet, and if 
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planted ay a single specimen, push up a number 
of stems, so that it soon forms a good-sized mass. 
The flowers are borne in large, loose terminal 
panicles, and as every shoot is crowned with 
these waving plumes, a specimen in this stage is 
a very beautiful object. 

The cultural requirements of the shrubby 
Spirzas are few, the principal consideration 
being to plant them where the roots are supplied 


with at least a fair amount of moisture during | 


the summer, as in hot, sandy soil they have a 
starved and unhappy appearance. ‘They are 
also greatly benefited by an occasional dose of 
stimulants, either in the shape of a top-dressing 
in the winter or some liquid - manure two or 
three times in the summer. No attempt must 
be made to prune them into regular shape by 
shortening back the long. branches, as when the 
pruning-knife is used it should be for the pur- 
pose of cutting out any old and exhausted wood, 
in order that the young, vigorous. shoots may 
have room for their full development, as upon 
such as these the finest flowers are generally 
produced. 





MAGNOLIA SOULANGEANA. 
Tris is a hybrid between the Yulan (Magnolia 





conspicua) and M. obovata. In habit and size 
of bloom it closely resembles M. 
conspicua, but the streaks of pur- 
ple on the outside of the petals 
and the purple stains at the base 
are due to the influence of M. 
obovata. There are several forms 
of M. Soulangeana in commerce, 
the finest being the variety nigra, 
in which the flowers are almost 
wholly purple, dark at the base, 
but paler towards the tips. 


THE MEZEREON (DAPHNE 
MEZEREUM). 


Tus is essentially an amateur’s 
shrub, a8 a specimen of it, or 
even a group of several, takes up 
little room, will grow in any 
sunny or half-shaded position, and 
in almost any soil. It is the first 
among flowering shrubs that do 
not require a wall to open their 
flowers, and it lasts from January 
into April. Although nothing 
but praise can be said concerning 
the Mezereon, the fact remains 
that it is not a common shrub, but 
one that is greatly neglected in 
large gardens as well as small 
ones. If it is only 1 foot high it 
will bloom, and even small bushes 
have every shoot wreathed in 
flowers, which are so profuse as 
to hide the wood. It has a de- 
lightful and powerful fragrance, 
and when the sun shines the air is 
laden with its perfume even ata 
distance from the plant. The 
typical form has purplish flowers, 
but there are many varieties in 
various shades of colour, from palest pink 
to deepest crimson, and with both. single 
and double flowers. When the flowers fade 
they give place to berries, which by the late 
summer become red, and shine out among the 
fading leaves in early autumn; and thus the 
shrub has a double value, and produces two dis- 
tinct effects. Yet we tolerate in our gardens a 
lot of worthless rubbish, and ignore the exist- 
ence of so pretty a shrub as the Mezereon, 
which, apart from its sweetness and beauty, has 
additional charms in that it is the first shrub to 
flower and remind us of the dawning of another 
season in which our favourites will open and 
greet us one by one. The first and the last are 
doubly welcomed. Those who know the wealth 
of hardy flowering shrubs know also when the 
Mezereon has opened there will be fresh things 
appearing weekly or monthly till the Hydrangea 
fades at the approach of winter. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Berberis congestiflora hakeoides.— 
This, a Chilian species, is a fine addition to the 
small-leaved Barberries, and its habit of growth 
renders it very suitable for planting with such 
varieties as B. Darwini and B. stenophylla in 
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clumps. The flowers of the variety under notice 


are freely produced at the axil of each leaf and | 


throughout almost the entire length of the 
branches. The flowers are light golden-yellow. 
These small-leaved Barberries are charming 
subjects for ornamenting pleasure-grounds with 
at the present season of the year. I saw a fine 
bold group the other day, each individual plant 
of which served to light up as it were the whole 
surroundings, so full of flower were they, and 
which made one question why this is not more 
extensively planted.—A. W. 


Abutilons from Ireland.—I send you a box of | 
It is now 30 feet high | 


bloom from Abutilon vitifolium 
and 25 feet wide.. Its charm is that birds and poultry go 
and roost or build their nests in irs branches—the fow! in 
winter, the birds in summer.—W™. BayioR HARTLAND, 
Cork. : 

(Certainly, as it comes to us lovely and tender in colour, 
and distinct from any flowers we know, it is a pity it 
requires a warm situation, such as the south of Ireland or 
mild sea-coast districts.—En. | 


Cytisus purpureus.—Nearly all the 
Cytisuses have flowers that are white or yellow, 
or of some shade intermediate between the two, 
but in this species we have a distinct and 
welcome break. It is a shrub of dwarf, semi- 
prostrate habit, and just now its slender, 


graceful shoots are loaded with bright pinkish | 


purple flowers. There is a variety with almost 
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seeds ripen in the autumn, and if few in number 
may be at once sown in a pan, using ordinary 
| potting compost. Cover the seeds with about 
4-inch of soil, and place in an ordinary garden 
| frame. ‘Treated in this way they will in all 
probability lie in the ground for eighteen months 
or so before they germinate, during the whole of 
which time the soil must be kept fairly mvist. 
If in larger quantities the seed may be kept in 
‘sand in a cool shed or similar position during 
| the winter, and sown out-of-doors in the spring. 
| Even if watered when necessary they seldom: 
germinate before the second year, so that in any 
case a considerable amount of patience is neces- 
sary. This latter remark applies with equal 
force to layers, which, if pat down in the 
| autumn, take at least two years to root suffi- 
ciently for removal. This method is seldom 
| employed, as the tree-like habit of the Snow- 
| drop-tree seldom enables one to bring a good 
| branch or two into contact with the earth. 
| Though the seed takes so long to germinate, the 
| young plants so obtained make satisfactory 
| progress afterwards. ] 


The White Spanish Broom (Genista 
(Cytisus) alba). Although seasonable references 
have been made from time to time in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED to this beautiful plant, another, I 
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Magnolia Soulangesna. 


pure white flowers, and there are also others of 
a more or less rosy colour. The plant may be 
used near the front of a border, or as a kind of 
undergrowth to shrubs that are erect growing 
and do not obstruct the light too much. It can 
be easily increased either by seeds or cuttings, 
and is sometimes grafted on stocks of Laburnum 
to form standards. It is believed that the 
curious Cytisus Adami, which bears both the 
flowers of this species and those of the common 
Laburnum simultaneously, was originally pro- 
duced in this way—one of the very rare 
instances of hybridisation by grafting. C. 
purpureus was introduced a little over 100 years 


| ago. 


Increasing the Snowdrop-tree.—I have read 
with much interest the paragraph on the Snowdrop-tree in 
GARDENING, in a recent issue, and I quite agree with the 


gardens and shrubberies than it is. Ishould be very much 
obliged if you could tell me the best method of propaga- 
| ting it? I have some nice trees in my garden which flower 





well and are well grown; but I have never succeeded in 
propagating them, though I have tried cuttings, layers, 
and raising from seed. The trees are, I believe, between 
thirty and forty years old.—L. E. M. 

[This is usually propagated by seeds, which 
frequently ripen in this country, while our 
nurserymen sometimes obtain them from the 
United States, of which it is a native. The 


writer in thinking it might be much oftener planted in | 


| think, will not be out of place. I have a mixed 

bed of Rhododendrons, Berberis Darwini, 
| Yuccas, and Tree - Ponies, with recently- 
planted Cannas, Castor-oil-plants, variegated 
| Maize, and Gladioli. I have six plants of the 
White Broom planted at intervals round the 
bed. This is the third year of flowering, and 
| each season the plants have greatly improved. 
| Any readers who have not yet got any plants of 
| this pretty Broom, if they can find space for a 
| plant or two, will never regret planting it, even 
if it is on a rather dry bank. Provided the 
| plants are established in pots, then carefully 
| planted out and looked after for a season, they 
| will do well.—W. A. J., Bromley, Kent. 


} 








Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
| edition of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
| Second prize Half a Guinea. 


| The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. F. Freeman, Wickersley Rectory, Rother- 
ham, for summer-flowering Chrysanthemums ; 
| 2, Miss Evetts, Tackley Park, Oxford, for 
Cottage Garden, 
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VEGETABLES. 


DIGGING CELERY TRENCHES, 
AVARIABLE practice obtains in the preparation of 
the trenches for Celery, some growers advocating 
shallow, others deep, planting, while some, 
again, grow them in single or double lines or in 
beds of several rows each. To say that any one 
course is the best would not be a correct answer 
to such a query, because with different soils 
practices must be modified. Jn a garden which 
has a sandy clay as a subsoil and is fairly deep 
I find deep planting a decided advantage, 
because in deep trenches there is a greater 
uniformity of temperature and moisture than is 
possible nearer the surface. Were I to plant in 
shallow trenches on soil that dries quickly and 
with a poor supply of water I should be court- 
ing failure, because of the summer drought 
penetrating to the roots. Some have an idea, 
too, that these deep trenches imply a deal of 


but I argue that the digging is by this course 
simply done in spring instead of autumn. With 
shallow drills there must be a correspondingly 
deep embankment made in the earthing up, 
more or less according to the strength of the 
Celery crop in autumn. The soiling up is much 
easier in deep trenches, and the plants are not 
so much exposed to the winter’s frost. In 
heavy, clayey ground it would be absolute 
folly to adopt this course, because the 
roots would become chilled and _ water- 
logged in wet weather, and in such land 
the plants derive more support in summer near 
the surface, because of its moisture-holding 
nature. Though some object to double rows 
they are often adopted, because there is much 
greater economy and but very little if any more 
trouble in dealing with the earthing up or the 
planting. Given normal weather, too, and a 
sufficiency of manure, quite as good Celery can 
be grown in double as in single rows. A width 
of an extra G inches is all that is needed for two 
rows, and no more space is allowed between for 
either course. Thus it is clearly seen thata 
gain accrues from the adoption of double over 
single rows, . Custom is a great factor in carry- 
ing out almost any kind of garden work, and it 
is particularly true as affecting the culture of 
Celery. With the practice of growing Celery 
in large beds I have no sympathy, except where 
land is restricted and a quantity is necessary 
from a limited area. Large beds involve a deal 
of extra labour, and not always such a certainty 
of good results. A mulching of some non-con- 
ducting material is of great advantage, particu- 
larly where water is short, and even if this is 
not so, it is always better to conserve moisture 
than to be compelled to give water often to 
replace that which has evaporated through an 
open surface. Short Grass from the lawn- 
mower is an excellent material for the purpose, 
and can be added to as it shrinks from the 
action of the sun and wind. 8. 





LATE PEAS. 


From the beginning to the middle of June, 
according to the district, is the best time for 
sowing Peas for a supply in autumn. Good 
culture is necessary, as, unless well nourished, 
the haulm invariably coliapses when the pods 
are forming, especially if the weather is hot and 
dry. To ensure the best results, a fairly deep 
rich soil is essential, but good crops may be 
obtained from shallower soils by the aid of 
mulching and liberal manurial waterings. If 
the soil is at all heavy and retentive, fairly deep 
drills are best for sowing the seed in; but in 
light, porous soils trenches had better be 
formed, as watering can then be more effectu- 
ally performed. Sow the seed thinly, as, if the 
growth is dense, the chances are mildew will 
attack it, and crowded growth is always weakly. 
Karly staking is very important, as, if the plants 
are blown to and fro by wind, they become 
loose in the soil and suffer accordingly. Mulch- 
ing must also receive attention, as it not enly 
keeps the soil in a moist and cool condition, but 
also economises labour. Water can hardly be 
too freely given after the pods commence to 
form, and no stimulant suits Peas so well as 
farmyard-liquid. Failing this, however, an 
approved fertiliser may be worked beneath the 
mulching with a rake and watered in. If con- 
tinuous bearing is desired, the Peas must be 
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closely picked. As regards varieties, British curled kind holds rain and snow, and the frost 
Queen and Ne Plus Ultra are undoubtedly the | 


best, but they require a deep, moist soil and 
liberal feeding with manure-water. 


Under such | 


conditions they will sometimes grow 7 feet or | 


more high and yield enormous crops. For 
ordinary soils Autocrat and Walker’s Perpetual 
Bearer are perhaps the best. Both are strong 
growers and free bearers and resist mildew well. 
CROMER. 





SCARLET RUNNER BEANS. 
Some sow or plant Runner Beans in trenches 
prepared similarly for Celery. These trenches 
should not be less than 5 feet or 6 feet apart, 
and the plants must have tall stakes to support 
them. .The poles should be some § feet long, so 
that when let into the ground sufliciently to 
give stability they may stand about 6 feet or 
7 feet high, strengthening them by means of a 
horizontal',rod fastened to each pole, which 
should be; placed at’a distance of{18 inches‘or 


oy digging, and to some extent this is true, |2 ‘feet apart. The plants will thus’ form, if 














coming on it in this state it is readily seen how 
it suffers compared with the plain-leaved. For 
garnishing, the curled is far more ornamental, 
I had this past winter some plants of the plain- 
leaved, and this gave me double the Parsley the 
curled, growing by its side, did,—J, Crook. 

“Sleeping” disease in Tomatoes,—May I ask 
your opinion and advice regarding Tomatoes affected, I fear, 
with a nasty disease, which I shall briefly describe? The 
plants assume a drooping posture, leaves (back veins) turn 
black and then yellowish, and the flowers grow yellow and 
ultimately drop off. Oan you ascribe cause of this, and 
give a cure for /—AcME. 

{Your Tomatoes are evidently suffering from 
what is known as the ‘‘sleeping” disease. It 
is in reality caused by a fungus—Fusarium 
lycopersici—the resting spore of which attacks 
the delicate root-hairs and rootlets of the plant, 
finally invading the whole of the roots and 
spreading up the stem. The treatment recom- 
mended is that directly a plant is observed to 
droop it should be pulled up and burned, the soil 
also in which it has been growing should be 
































The Searlet Runner Bean 


desired, an archway (see illustration), an excel- 





lent screen or hedge to hide any unsightly | 
object, or they may be made to clothe the front | 


of a rough wall or fence of any kind, as, with | 


the assistance of a few strings, they will readily 
adhere to them, and at the same time furnish 
an abundant supply of delicious pods. The 
Scarlet Runner may justly be considered an 
ornamental plant, as, in addition to the common 
variety, with its scarlet flowers, there are white- 
flowered sorts, a3 well as the variety known as 
Painted Lady, whose blooms are scarlet and 
white. There are also varieties such as Cham- 
pion and Giant White, with very large pods. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plain v. curled Parsley.—In winter 
Parsley is often difficult to obtain, more | 
so if the winter is severe and the very curly | 
type is grown. Iam convinced that the plain 
is far more hardy and grows better in winter, 
and, for cooking, the appearance is of no con- 
sequence as long as you get the flavour. The 





| ning of June. 





growing over arches. 


removed and mixed with lime. This is seeme 
ingly the only way in which the spread of the 
disease can be checked. } 


Coleworts.—Succulent Cabbages in early 
winter are a delicacy many might enjoy if they 
grew the homely Colewort. To secure Cole- 
worts fully grown before they are overtaken by 
severe weather they must be sown in the begin- 
Some growers and seedsmen 


| advise that they be sown in July, and in warm 


districts and sheltered gardens this may be early 
enough, but in my case I failed to get perfec 
Cabbages when trusting to this advice. Last 
utumn I had Cabbages equal to those from tle 
spring beds, and they were almost or quite as 
much appreciated because of the delicate 
flavour’ and good colour when cooked. My 


| advice, then, to those who desire a nice bed of 


| Cabbages or Coleworts is to sow seeds of the 


Hardy Green or the Rosette Colewort at once, 
tend them with water, dusting them if necessary 
with road dust or lime to ward off the Turnip- 
fly, and plant them when of good size on firm 


| soil that has been cleared of some earlier crop, 
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Choose, if possible, a showery time for planting, 
and if this does not happen soak the soil well 
before drawing them from the seed-bed, and 
water every evening till they get a good hold. 
Beyond this nothing more is needed than to 
keep the ground free from weeds with the 
Dutch hoe. Coleworts in autumn are far 
preferable to early Savoys, because they are 
altogether more delicate in texture, flavour, and 
colour. Late Savoys and these may be sown at 
the same time.—W. 8. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





ROSES, 


NOTEWORTHY ROSES AT THE TEMPLE, 


THe lover of Roses will always find a visit to 
the Temple Show instructive. Even the ex- 
hibitor of show Roses must appreciate the 
charming rambler Roses that are now becoming 
so plentiful. Arches and pillars, drooping- 
headed standards, and large isolated bushes can 
be located in most gardens without infringing 
upon the domain of the exhibition plants. I 
was particularly pleased with the new Rambler 

LrvcutstrerRN. This Rose will become very 
popular, for it is devoid of all ‘garishness which 
to some is the fault of Crimson Rambler. 
Leuchtstern is not quite so rampant as the last- 
named, and it isa single flower. The flowers, 
each some 1 inches across, are of a lovely soft 
pink tint, with a very conspicuous white centre. 
A remarkable feature of the variety is its persis- 
tency, nearly every expanded flower remaining 
on the plant until all the blooms, some eighteen 
to twenty ona truss, have developed, so that 
each day it becomes more beautiful, so unlike 
most of the Single Roses. Small plants in 
5-inch pots will also blossom, making a charm- 
ing table plant. 

SOLEIL D’OR was, perhaps, the second most 
important novelty. This is a great advance in 
Hybrid Roses, it being a cross between Persian 
Yellow and the Hybrid Perpetual Antoine 
Ducher. It is said to flower in autumn as well 
as summer ; if so, I look to this Rose as giving 
us a most distinct break. The colour is reddish- 
orange, the form and foliage resembling those of 
Persian Yellow. 

J. B. M. Camm is a bold variety produced on 
fine long growths, It is a very lumpy flower, 
perhaps too double for a wet season, but cer- 
tainly grand under glass. 

CoRALLINA was well shown, its lovely bril- 
liant buds in the way of Papa Gontier, with 
growths much more vigorous, give us a splendid 
garden Rose. 

Lapy Barrrersra is a lovely shaped Hybrid 
Tea, very promising, and as it has the 
parentage of Mme. Abel Chatenay and Mrs. 
W. J. Grant it should prove valuable. 

TENNYSON was the great attraction for the 
exhibitor. Never have I seen this fine Rose 
shown in better form. It appears likely to 
supplant many of the whitish varieties, of which 
perhaps we have far too many. 

SUNRISE and Liberty showed their usefulness 
as two distinct forcing kinds, most unique in 
colouring. Iam rather afraid that Sunrise will 
prove to be only a forcing Rose, but perhaps it 
will be better in autumn. Liberty has to be 
proved as far as outdoor culture is concerned. 
A very useful trailing Rose is found in 

Pink Roamer. Few Roses have a more 
graceful habit, and, although its flowers are 
little better than a wild Rose but much deeper 
in colour, yet the large trusses and habit will 
make it a popular kind when better known. At 
present I cannot see the advantages of the new 
rambler Rose 

Enectra. Certainly as shown it does not 
appear so good as Aglaia, a beautiful and hardy 
yellow rambler, even superior to Claire Jacquier 
outdoors, but not nearly so good as the latter 
for a conservatory climber. Where it is some- 
times disappointing with these rambler Roses 
the grower expects a display at once instead of 
patiently waiting for two or three years, It is 
most essential that they be thoroughly estab- 
lished, then will they be lovely objects. 

Mme. Moreau is somewhat in the way of 
Sunrise, and a fine climbing kind belonging to 
the Dijon race. 

Mme. Pierre Cocuer, with its long orange- 
coloured buds, proved its value as an indoor 


variety, There is a great difference in the 
colour from W, A. Richardson. When shaded, 
those grown under such conditions are of 
that very intense orange colour one admires 
so much. Some flowers that had been shaded 
by whitewashing the glass for about ten days 
were of a most remarkable colour. Of 

TEA Rosxus, Mme. de Watteville was well to 
the front. It is a magnificent kind when 
thinned of superfluous growths. White Maman 
Cochet is not quite so good as it is outdoors, but 
the pink form grown under cool conditions is 
delightful. Medea is one of the grandest 
double Roses under glass, especially in a cool 
house. One need not trouble about Cloth of 
Gold whilst this splendid kind is to be had. A 
Tea Rose that attracted a deal of attention was 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot. In some degree 
it resembles L’Ideal, but the reddish-orange 
colouring is more even and the growth non- 
climbing. Outdoors I am afraid it is not very 
hardy, but under glass it is a great success. 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. Cusin, Bridesmaid, 
Catherine Mermet, Niphetos, Anna Ollivier, 
and Etoile de Lyon were all well shown. Good 
double kinds such as these are the best for the 
late spring shows. Most of them were grown 
upon standards, and I would advise the 
amateur to pot up a few of such kinds in the 
autumn to embellish his conservatory. 


Hysrip TEAs are much to the front, as they 
are bound to be both indoors and out, Marquise 
Litta and Antoine Rivoire being especially fine. 
All the La France tribe are splendid as pot 
plants. Caroline Testout is also a very valuable 
Rose, showy and bright, but, unfortunately, 
not very fragrant. Clara Watson was repre- 
sented by a fine truss, with a stem a foot and a 
half long. It isa lovely Rose, well worthy of 
more extended culture both for the forcing- 
house and garden. Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
although not very double, is so very charming 
in colour that one cannot omit it. A fine 
standard demonstrated its value in that form. 
Gustave Regis and Mme. Pernet Ducher, if 
allowed to come on very steadily, are really two 
of ve most lovely of bud Roses. Of the many 
goo 

HYBRID PERPETUALS seen at this show I 
noted Marie Baumann, Alfred Colomb, Clio, 
Crimson Queen, Queen of Queens, Mrs. R. G. 
Sharman Crawford, Mlle. Eugenie Verdier, 
Mrs. John Laing, Star of Waltham, Ulrich 
Brunner, Ella Gordon, Gustave Piganeau, 
Triomphe de Caen, Pride of Waltham, Merveille 
de Lyon, Spenser, Prince C. de Rohan, all with 
flowers quite up to exhibition standard. In 
conclusion I must not omit to mention the 
pretty exhibit of Moss Roses from Lord Roths- 
child. The plants, all well flowered, were 
evidence of the fitness of these Roses for pots. 
The kinds were Little Gem, Common, Reine 
Blanche, and Henry Martin. Rosa. 





ROSES IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 


WITHIN six miles of the City of London, close 
by Park Station on the Great Eastern Railway, 
may be seen a splendid lot of bush Roses in 
perfect health. The ownerjis a great lover of 
Roses, and he is content to devote the major 
portion of his small garden to them. There are 
no trees to impede the sun and air or to extract 
the moisture from the soil. This is a point too 
often overlooked. Although shelter is beneficial 
to the very tender Roses, the majority of the 
best kinds cannot be grown in a spot too much 
exposed, In my youth I was employed in a 
Rose-garden which consisted of a large piece of 
land rented from a farmer, and situated in a 
field alongside a break of Corn, and never have 
I seen finer Roses than were so grown. In the 
suburban garden alluded to above there was no 
signof green-fly, maggot, or other blight. Iasked 
the owner how he kept his plants so clean, and 
he first attributed it to hard pruning, which 
enabled him to cut past the insect deposits of the 
previous year, and, secondly, to affording the 
bushes plenty of space, some 2 feet apart, and 
a constant ‘‘ worrying,” as he put it; of the 
soil, This worrying was simply frequent hoe- 
ing, which did not give the insects, especially 
those dwelling beneath the surface, a chance to 
accumulate, and the excellent tilth produced by 
the frequent hoeing checked the rapid evapora- 
tion of moisture. The true Teas are not so 
useful in town gardens as the Hybrid Teas and 





Hybrid Perpetuals. I know there is a belief 
that Teas are the best by reason of their glossy 
foliage, but my experience is as stated. Caroline 
Testout was a great favourite, and doing well. 
So also were Grace Darling, La France, 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Victor Verdier, Dr. Andry, Mrs. 
Sharman Crawford, Pride of Waltham, Jeannie 
Dickson, Heinrich Schultheis, Augustine Guin- 
oisseau, and many others. In this very inte- 
resting collection, consisting of some eleven 
hundred plants, evidences of skilful manage- 
ment were apparent, but it proved that though 
near London Roses can be successfully grown, 
provided there be a real love of them in the 
heart of the owner, a good selection of proved 
kinds, and constant attention to the details of 
cultivation alluded to above. The plants are 
never watered, but each bush receives a liberal 
supply of manure every season before growth is 
far advanced, This is placed just beneath the 
surface soil, and is doubtless soon laid hold of 
by the young roots. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Roses — disbudding and thinning 
the growths.—Taking the last-named first, 
no time should be lost in removing superfluous 
shoots. But how am I to know which are 
superfluous, says the novice? I reply—take 
note of the bush, and where it is carrying five or 
six main shoots, each one with buds in a very 
backward state, the remainder should be rubbed 
or cut off. This, of course, has reference to 
ordinary bush or standard Roses. Specimens 
and pillar Roses require special treatment. 
Many bush Roses grow so erect that unless the 
pruning is of the best, and each shoot cut back 
to an outward-looking eye, serious overcrowd- 
ing will take place. Disbudding is more espe- 
cially practised by the exhibitor. Garden Roses 
require no disbudding. To obtain the best 
developed flowers the most perfect bud should 
be retained and the remainder rubbed or cut off. 
Some kinds will start into new growth long 
before the first buds have developed. These 
should be rubbed off. Tea Roses are much 
given to start into growth, their very active 
nature not brooking any check. For the show 
bloom it is necessary to allow the bud to receive 
undivided support from the roots and leaves. 
But, after all, the practice of disbudding 
requires looking into, and only under special 
circumstances should it be carried out to any 
great extent, or the grower will find his crop of 
Roses a very fleeting one.—Rosa. 


A beautiful climbing Rose—Mme. 
Moreau.—All the seedlings of Gloire de Dijon 
are good, but the difficulty is often where to 
find space for them. There is one especially 
noteworthy that at present is not so much 
known as it deserves to be. I allude to Mme. 
Moreau, The colour is an intense coppery- 
yellow, more nearly approaching the new Sunrise 
in tint than any other variety with which I am 
acquainted. Indeed, I believe it will be, for 
outside use, far more worthy of cultivation than 
Sunrise, although the latter is so lovely in strong 
heat under glass. Mme. Moreau is usually 
described as aclimber, but this term is some- 
what misleading, for it would not ramble about 
in the same way as a Crimson Rambler. 
Correctly speaking, it is a Tea Rose of vigorous 
growth. Such Roses are the very best kinds to 
grow as standards, and when their growths are 
not pruned will blossom the whole length of the 
shoot if bent over or allowed to droop. After 
about the second year such growths should be 
entirely removed to give place to younger ones. 
I have had this Rose very fine upon a standard 
grown in a pot in a cool-house this year. It is 
rather liable to mildew, but I find that by 
giving air freely from the commencement and 
only applying heat just sufficient to keep out 
frost these Roses come much finer than 
they do in a higher temperature, the colours 
being more intense. —Rosa. 





2E- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘*GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘‘STOVE AND GREENHOUSE Pants,” or “ THE 
EnciisH FLowER GARDEN,” to the sender or 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week’s issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 
ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 


Arter flowers are cut and breught into the 
house their beauty is often marred, and the 
charming effect which they would otherwise 


have produced is utterly spoilt through bad | 


arrangement. More frequently than not the 
idea of most people who arrange flowers seems 
to be to stuff as many as they can into any given 
receptacle, thereby thinking to show them off to 
the best advantage. What a mistake they 
make ! and that at the sacrifice of both colour and 
form. Again, where several vases have to be 
filled, how often do we find one arrangement a 
counterpart of the rest—a piece of this and a 
bit of that may be seen in each vase. These are 
a few of the many instances where the beauty to 
be seen in flowers is deteriorated through the 
want of due amount of consideration on the part 
of those who have the arrangement of them. At 
the present time, when cut flowers are so much 
in request and so varied the objects to which 
they are applied, it is highly essential to 
economise them to the utmost ; especially ought 





| at hand. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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FLOWERS FOR PRESENT CUTTING. 


THRE season of Pyrethrums, Aquilegias, Peeonies, 
hardy Azaleas, etc., is getting a little over, and 
one has to hunt about to find other things to 
help out with the Roses, and the demand for 
cut flowers is on so extensive a scale that it is 
not always an easy matter to meet all require- 
ments continuously right away through the 
season, Nearly all hardy flowers, however, 
fortunately adapt themselves to vase work, and 
that being so, it is most important to take note 
of any weak point in the succession available, 
and to see the particular varieties required in 
quantity at such a time are strengthened by 
increased propagation when the time for this is 
In shrebs, Weigelas in variety have 
been useful up to the present time, and their 
place is now filled by the large-flowered Syringa, 
Philadelphus grandiflorus, and the single and 
double forms of Deutzia scabra. Whilst on the 
subject of white flowers I may note that a good 
outdoor breadth of Spirzea japonica is always 
very useful, and the season may be considerably 
extended by having two such breadths respec- 
tively on: south and north borders. From the 





Cut Poppies in a vase. 


this to be considered in gardens of limited) present time onwards for several weeks the 


extent. In many gardens throughout the 


country there are far more flowers grown for | 


cutting than would be really required if due 
economy were practised in arranging them. The 

rowth of flowers for the supply of families 
duvng the London season is a serious matter to 
the gardener, who would be only too thankful 
if they could be made to go farther than they 
now do, so that he might have more room and 
time to devote to other subjects. This object 
could be easily attained in the majority of cases 
if those who arrange the flowers did but study 
the art of grouping them, selecting those which 
blend harmoniously together, both in form and 
colour, using just sufficient to give an effect and 
natural beauty to the whole. 
the flowers used last much longer, but they 
would also give greater satisfaction. When 
cutting flowers, the best plan is to fix upon what 
is intended to be used in each given receptacle, 
collecting only sufficient of each kind ior the 
purpose, and avoiding a repetition of the same 
arrangement from time to time as much as the 


supply will admit of doing. By this means the | 


flowers can be greatly economised, leaving, in 
many instances, a better display in the garden 
during the summer and in the houses through- 
out the winter months. 


Not only would | 





spikes of Foxgloves will be very acceptable. As 
in the case of the Spirzas, the season can be 
considerably extended by planting in different 
positions. A batch of Delphiniums planted in 
a similar site is supplying just now the 
various shades of blue. A lot of Iris germanica 
can still be had from old established clumps, 
and a batch of the smaller Spanish Iris 

lanted early last winter is coming out fast. 

oppies increase in favour with each succeeding 
year for light and graceful vase work, and we 


| have this year considerably increased the size of 


the breadth sown. The Shirley and pavoninum 


| (annual) and the varieties of nudicaule (peren- 


nial) are the favourites. Very charming dinner 
table arrangements can be made with these 
Poppies associated with a choice assortment of 
ornamental Grasses culled from a neighbouring 
meadow. Looking through a large breadth of 
Pinks in several varieties that were planted 
specially for cutting, I see that Ernest Lad- 


| hams is considerably later than any other sort 


we have. This will just hit the season nicely 
between the bulk of the Pinks and the earliest 
border Carnations. Scattered about here and 
there among the Pinks are a few nice clumps of 
the Sea Lavender (Statice latifolia), which 
answers for autumn the purpose served by Gyp- 
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sophila through the summer months. For the 
supply of foliage on a large scale there is nothing 
to equal the common Asparagus. It is not 
advisable to be continually cutting from per- 
manent beds, so to secure lengths of foliage for 
the flower-basket a little seed can be sown 
thinly in drills at 2 feet apart in some corner of 
a slip garden any time early in spring. It will 
naturally be of little use the first season, but 
can always be relied on afterwards to furnish a 
bountiful supply. It is not in every garden 
that the well-known seaside shrub that seems 
to revel in the salt spray (Tamarix gallica) does 
thoroughly well; where, however, this is the 
case, long and elegant sprays of foliage can be 
obtained in quantity from old - established 
plants. 


————————— ee, 


Table decoration.—I shall be very much obliged if 
any of your readers will kindly give me some hints on 
table decoration with cut flowers obtainable in the end of 
June ?—O, 8, A. 








OHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


os 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN BLOOMING 
POTS. 


THE care bestowed upon Chrysanthemums from 
the cutting stage to the time they are ready for 
a shift into the flowering pots is often lost owirg 
to the loose manner of potting, and a wrong idea 
as to the position the plants require in the 
summer months. At the last potting it is 
desirable to use the best turfy soil, and by soil 
is not intended well sifted material, but pieces 
that have some grit left in them and will stand 
pulling. Turf cut a year ago and stacked should 
be in the best of condition now, and, with a 
little bone-meal added, will make a most 
desirable compost. I always place over the 
crocks a handful of soot, which nearly always 
keeps the pots clear of worms. In potting, 
firmness should be the rule, and soil well rammed 
is to be preferred to soil left loose, which, 
although conducive to a gross growth, is the 
growth one does not desire. Far better is it to 
have the compost about the roots firm, and so 
encourage a steady growth. In the final potting 
never fill the pots to the brim ; instead of this 
leave space for watering and for feeding later 
on in the season. 

The position in the open air is one now to 
be taken into consideration, and the sunniest 
place in the garden is the most preferable. 
Where it can be arranged, single rows of plants 
are best. They are easy to get at, and light can 
reach them from all sides ; besides, it is more 
convenient to pass a wire along the stakes, with 
a support at either end of the row, to prevent 
their being upset by heavy rains and winds. 
The work of staking the plants should be done 
at the time of the final potting, and not left 
until later, as, if deferred, often much mischief 
is caused by birds, and it is often the case that 
one’s choicest varieties are broken. A gravel 
walk or ashes is a good standing ground for 
Chrysanthemums. A TowNsMAN. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums in 6-inch pots 
(Hnthusiast).—If not already repotted, your 
plants which you intend to flower on single 
stems in 6-inch pots should be given their final 
shift without delay. This is, of course, assuming 
their present pots are well filled with roots. It 
will be a mistake to pot on any plant before it is 
ready for the shift, and to determine the period 
when the latter operation should be carried out 
individual plants must be inspected first. Clean 

ots and crocks and good compost are essential. 
Fibrous lcam four parts, leaf-mould one part, 
one-third part horse-manure, prepared as for a 
Mushroom-bed, a dusting each of wood-ashes or 
crushed charcoal, and Ichthemic Guano and 
bone-meal is a good compost. Add to the fore- 
going sufficient coarse silver-sand or road-grit to 
keep the compost porous. Break the loam up 
into pieces about the size of a hen’s egg, and 
mix the whole thoroughly. If the compost can 
be prepared a few days before it is needed so 
much the better, as this will enable you to turn 
it over several times each day in the interval, in 
this way distributing the ingredients and 
sweetening the heap. Crock with care, and in 
this connection it may be well to mention the 
advantage. which small flat oyster-shells offer 
when used in these small pots. They make 
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excellent drainage, which is easily and quickly 
adjusted, occupy less space than the ordinary 
potsherds, and also provide food for the roots 
when they reach them. Cover the crocks with 
a layer of the rougher portions of the soil, in 
turn covering this with a small quantity of the 
prepared compost, ramming it firmly and evenly. 
It is very important that the potting be done 
firmly. When repotting keep the surface of the 
ball of soil about an inch below the rim of the 
pot. You will understand how necessary this 
is when the flowering pot becomes full of roots, 
as frequent applications of water have then to 
be made, and unless plenty of room is left on 
the surface at the time of final potting it is 
almost impossible to thoroughly saturate the 
whole of the ball of earth. Some of the plants 
have already developed a ‘‘ break” bud with a 
consequent development of fresh shoots around 
and below it. These must be gradually reduced 
until in the end the strongest individual shoot 
among them should remain. In this way the 
plant on a single stem is continued until a 
** crown ”-bud selection is made, usually during 
the latter days of August.—E, G. 


Late-struck plants for exhibition 
blooms (Ardent Amateur).—The details so 
carefully given in your letter have enabled us to 
exactly understand your position. Having in- 
serted cuttings during the last few days of 
January and first week of February, you should 
have little difficulty in attaining the object you 
have in view. You specially mention the fact 





EFFECTIVE GROUPING OF NARCISSI 
ON GRASS, ETC. 


In all ornamental planting most of the effect is 
obtained, not so much by the large quantities of 
bulbs or other plants used, but rather by the 
natural or artistic quality of their grouping. In 
wood or field alike Nature rarely, if ever, sows 
or plants her flowers at equal distances apart all 
over the entire area like slates ona roof. On 
the contrary, Nature-planted flowers and bulbs 
have a cloud-like effect, being thick in one 
place and thinly scattered in another, and 
rarely, if ever, is the same effect repeated in 
different places. We find the Marsh Buttercup 
or Caltha meandering along rills or shallow 
streams through wood and copse, or amongst 
the lush young Grass of the water meadows. 
We find a boldly clustered colony of Primroses 
in wood or spinney, and on dry, sunny banks 
the grouping is more open or diffused. It is the 
same with Bluebells, Squills, with Forget-me- 
nots, Anemones, and Violets, they are thick in 
some places and thin in another, and never 
dotted regularly all over the areas on which 
they grow. Regular planting destroys all repose, 
and it also destroys the subtle charm of contrast, 
a characteristic quality as essential in the garden 
as in a painted picture. In planting bulbs we 
might often imitate the work of some of the 
oldest and best of Japanese artists with advan- 
tage, and leave some at least of the material 
used as a background or canvas untouched. A 




















Poet’s Narcissus in the Grass at Belmont, Ireland. 


that you wish to flower your plants from a first 
** crown ”-bud selection, and also desire to 
exhibit the blooms at an exhibition to be held 
on November 18th next. Having propagated 
your plants so late as the period mentioned 
above, the plants should ‘‘ break” naturally 
about the season best suited for the purpose you 
aim at. The third week in November is rather 
late for a London Chrysanthemum exhibition, 
but under the circumstances you are to be con- 
gratulated on the method you have adopted to 
achieve success. Yours is an excellent selection 


of varieties ; in fact, as good as could well be’ 


desired. Any plants, therefore, which have 
not made a natural ‘‘ break” by the date this 
reply appears should be ‘‘ pinched,” and three 
of the strongest succeeding shoots grown on 
with all vigour. In the case of R. Laird, we 
fear you will be too late, as this is known to be 
a late-Hlowering variety. Under the circum- 
stances, however, you had better treat this 
plant in the same way as the others, giving it a 
good open position and well ripening the wood 
it is important that all Chrysanthemums should 
be given plenty of room, as, without a free cir- 
culation of air among the plants, together with 
carefully ripened wood, it is next to impossible 
to besuccessful. Do not worry about the sturdy 
vuaracter of the plants at this season, as this is 
a ‘distinct advantage, as you will see, a little 
later in the growing season.—FE, G, 





breadth of fresh green lawn or Grass, either 
allowed to grow naturally like a meadow or 
mown as smooth as a bowling-green, contrasts 
with and enhances the effect of flowers in 
masses, or, to use the simile of old Hesiod, 
‘“‘Half a thing is sometimes more than the 
whole.” Half the quantity of bulbs grouped 
or massed irregularly .will prove far more at- 
tractive than twice the quantity dibbled in at 
regular distances apart all over the surface of 
either lawn or orchard and meadow, It is very 
difficult to induce some gardeners to leave a 
beaten track, and we have even seen bulbs 
planted on the lawn in lines, circles, squares, 
and other regular patterns. Our two illustra- 
tions show what we mean. In the one isshown 
the bulbs planted or scattered equally or regu- 
larly all over the surface, thus producing a 
monotonous effect, devoid of contrast and real 
charm of grouping ; while in the other a single 
group comes into the foreground of the picture 
A regular sprinkling of bulbs never really 
satisfies those cultivated in the observation 
of form and colour. The reason is there 
is no one point in the whole display to 
act as a focus-spot or resting-place for 
the eye, which is left to wander all over 
the equal surface, like the dove from the 
ark, In every good group or mass of flowers 
one point must always be thicker or stronger 
than the rest, so that the eye may rest there 











and be satisfied, A friend of ours gets good 
and natural-looking effects by scattering the 
bulbs on the surface of the Grass himself, and 
then directs the men to plant them exactly 
where and as they find them lying, and he 
manages to get good perspective masses by 
planting wider and more dense groups in his 
foregrounds, and thinner and narrower ones in 
the middle distance, and still thinner ones 
towards the distant parts or portions of his 
views. Of all forms of planting, the regular 
system of dotting plants like a pebbled pavement 
is the worst, much of the effect being lost, and 
so time and labour and money alike are to a 
greater or lesser extent thrown away. 
F. W. Bureiper, 


*.* SWEET PEAS. 

I HAVE been fairly successful with these beauti- 
ful flowers, both for garden and house decora- 
tion, and at the local flower shows, and this is 
how I grow them. I trench the ground all over 
in February as deeply as I can, digging in 
plenty of manure—cow-dung if I can get it, 
because it is so much cooler in the hot summer 
days. Then in March I take out a trench 
18 inches deep and the same in width, put in 
6 inches of manure, and fill up with soil to 
within 3 inches of the surface. A sprinkling of 
superphosphate raked in completes the trench. 
It is useless to dig a trench, as some people do, 
in ground that has not been well dug all over, 
because the roots are then confined to the trench, 
and cannot penetrate the hard soil that 
surrounds them. The result is that they fail 
very quickly. I always sow the seeds in 6-inch 
pots, putting about half-a-dozen seeds into each 
pot with good, rich soil, and set the pots ona 
greenhouse stage or ina cold-frame. I find this 
plan more certain than sowing in the open 
ground. The time of sowing depends, of course, 
on the time when one wants the flowers. Isow 
at the end of March, as that gives me the best 
bloom during the August shows. Then in May 
I plant out, turning each pot out a not 
to damage the roots, and put the clumps 2 feet 
to 3 feet apart in the row. I put some short, 
twiggy sticks round each clump at once to give 
them a start and prevent the shoots from falling 
about, and then when they have started to grow 
freely stake them with plenty of long, bushy 
sticks. Last year the row up my garden was 
7 feet high and nearly 3 feet through. As soon 
as the plants begin to flower I start feeding, 
There is nothing, as far as my experience goes, 
which equals liquid-manure well diluted for 
this purpose. I give the rows a thorough soak- 
ing with this once a week, and clear water at 
intervals if the weather is hot and dry, mulch- 
ing with strawy manure to keep in the moisture ' 
Now and then for a change I give soot-water or 
Clay’s or Ichthemic Guano, and although it is 
generally understood that sulphate of ammonia 
is useless for Peas, I find an occasional watering 
with a weak solution gives the flowers a better 
finish. With this treatment I am able to cut 
bushels of Sweet Peas from August to the end 
of October, and I think the return amply repays 
the trouble taken ; in fact, I know of no flower 
that so liberally rewards one for his labour. 

It is a mistake, in my opinion, to sow mixed 
seed. Named varieties can be had so cheaply 
either in separate packets or in collections, and 
they are vastly superior to the mixed seed, 
which often contains an undue proportion of 
dirty blues. The sorts I grow are these— 
white, Blanche Burpee and Sadie Burpee. I 
must say that I prefer the shape of Blanche 
Burpee, as I think the flat, upright standard is 
better than the hooded one, but Sadie Burpee 
has better substance, In pinks I grow Modesty, 
almost white, and Prima Donna, a lovely pale 
pink, very large and perfect in shape. Prince 
of Wales, bright rose, is an immense flower, 
with a very long stalk usually carrying four 
blooms. It often throws blooms with an extra 
pair of wings, but I prefer the single bloom. In 
reds, I think Mars and Salopian, which are 
distinct shades, are the best. This year I am 
growing Coccinea, a very large flower, perfect 
in shape, and in colour the most intensely bright 
carmine that I have ever seen. Lady Mary 
Currie, rosy-orange, is a lovely flower, and so is 
Gorgeous, with orange standard and bright 
pink wings, but it needs shade from the sun 
or it scorches badly, and wants good 
cultivation. Lady Grizel Hamilton I find 
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the best of the lavenders, 
Tennant, bright rosy-violet, is very distinct ; 
Blanche Ferry is the best pink and white; 
Navy Blue is a very fine flower, and the nearest 
approach yet to a pure blue—most of the so- 
called blues are a dirty purple; Emily Eckford, 
a lighter blue, is very good ; Stanley is a splen- 
did dark maroon flower, but this year, on the 
strength of the specialist’s opinion, I have dis- 
carded it for Black Knight; Venus and Lottie 
Hutchins are the best of the bufts—both are not 
wanted, and I prefer the latter, as it is a better 
grower and does not scorch ; Queen Victoria is 
the best yellow, but we have some distance yet 
to travel before we get a good clear yellow 
Sweet Pea. Of the striped varieties, America 
(red) and Princess of Wales (blue) are the most 
distinct, I think. This list is ample for all 
ordinary purposes, and gives a good variety in 
colours. A very good plan for those who have 
a cold greenhouse is to sow a few seeds in 5-inch 
pots in September. Keep them going gently 
through the winter, and in February pot on 


and Dorothy | 





quite as beautiful as those of the early days of | 


summer. But even after this, on protected 
borders and in sheltered nooks, there bloom at 
intervals some plants that for a time, at least, 
seem to defy the rigours of winter if only the 
merest covering is afforded them, and when the 
days are darkest and all without is drear and 
cold there appear a few stray flowers like links 
between the season of frost and snow and the 
coming of the spring. It may be the blossoms 
of the Primrose, which all winter have revealed 
themselves at intervals, until with lengthening 
days are freely borne, or Snowdrops ‘‘ whiten- 


Snow, the Chionodoxas, and the earliest and 


sweetest of the Irises—recticulata, with walls | 


made bright with the yellow blossoms of 
Jasminum nudiflorum. That brightest of our 
spring climbers, Cydonia japonica, entrances 
with its scarlet blossoms ere spring returns, and 
on crumbling parapets and sunny borders Wall- 
flowers impart delightful fragrance to the air, 
whilst the Arabis and Aubrietia in many a 





philas, with film-like blossoms, are amongst 
the first that one may gather for use in 
winter days. Phloxes are noted, perhaps, 
as much for their prodigality of bloom 
as their richness in colour, and may be 
looked upon as the first of the autumnal blos- 
soms. Few subjects in a garden rivet one’s 
attention so quickly as the spikes of Kniphofias, 
and, towering far above at the rear of the 
border, the taller stems of Hollyhocks are 
resplendent in early autumn with a variety of 
colours. Heleniums, whether it is the tall H. 


/autumnale or some of the dwarfer sorts, are 
ing” many a grassy glade, or the Glory of the | 


valuable where yellow flowers are desired, and 
Sea Hollies (Eryngiums) furnish us with 
peculiar-looking blossoms, which have a fitness 
when used in a dry state for winter work. 
Lilies greet us in June, and in August and 
September one is not without representatives in 
the borders, and in the speciosum section alone 
one is amply rewarded. When what are known 
as summer flowers have faded, one is sure to find 





in Starworts blossoms that a tinge of frost 





Over dense and too regular setting of flowers in Grass in the Royal Gardens, Kew. (See page 210.) 


into 9-inch or 10-inch pots, with rich soil and a 
dash of bone-meal. Ram the soil pretty firmly, 
and put in some bushy sticks for supports. You 
will then get a splendid crop of bloom in April 
and early May, when the flowers are very 
acceptable, and under the shelter of the glass 
the colours are very rich and pure. It should 
be remembered, however, that artificial heat is 
fatal, and when June comes in the best plan is 
to turn the plants out into a trench, when they 
will carry the crop on until the main sowing 
comesin. In this way it is possible to have an 
abundance of these delightful flowers for six 
months of the year. W. L. Jarvis. 
Thomas-hitl, Newton, Mumbles R.S.O., Glam. 








BEAUTY IN HARDY PLANTS. 


A REPRESENTATIVE collection of hardy plants is 
interesting at all times of the year, not perhaps 
always in the same degree, for the attractions 
of the spring borders differ from the wondrous 
assortment of blossoms seen in these long June 
days. The change is even more marked when 
in the coolness of September and October there 
appear mid the fall and decay of foliage flowers 


rocky nook and crevice daily broaden into 
sheets of bloom. Soin the month of June we 
look to hardy plants to furnish us with beauty 
in our gardens, and are never disappointed. 
Scarcely have the flowers of Doronicums faded 
ere one is face to face with an almost endless 
variety—showy Ponies, and Bellflowers, white 
and blue, Canterbury Bells, so profuse with 
blossoms, JBachelor’s Buttons (Ranunculus 
acris), Myosotis sylvatica and M. dissitiflora, 
Galegas or Goat’s Rue, Irises, Spanish, with 
Grass-like foliage and blooms sweet and fair for 
cutting, followed by German and English sorts ; 
Fritillarias or Crown Imperials, a regular May 
blossom, but in cold aspects often flowering 
freely into June, Among Lilies none are so 
valued as the Madonna Lily. Poppies for 
colour, Rockets for sweetness are with us, and 
Dielytras and Lupins in long racemes are bright 
with flowers. Among the most useful of our 
early summer blossoms are the Pyrethrums, 
which for cutting have few equals. Aquilegias 
we have become accustomed to refer to as old- 
fashioned, but like beds of white Pinks one 
would scarcely like to be without them, Later 
on, Delphiniums stand unrivalled, and Gypso- 





scarcely affects, and for supplying flowers in the 
house they, with Sunflowers, are some of the 
best for late work. From the early days of 
spring to the late autumn one finds in hardy 
flowers much diversity, much that is pleasing, 
needing but lit..e attention and the simplest 
culture. A TowNsMAN, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Forget-me-not and Tea Roses.—Will Forget- 
me-nots, growing round and close up to Tea Roses, injure 
the latter ?—W. W. Hickson. 

(Not if in rich deep soil; but a less vigorous plant would 
be better—Tufted Pansies, Mossy Rockfoils, Rock Hair- 
bells, and little plants that do not exhaust the deep soil. ] 


Thrift as an edging.—It is surprising 
that the common Thrift is not more used as an 
edging. It is one of the most interesting 
features at this season, especially along the 
herbaceous or bulb border near to the rock 
garden. The Thrift makes such a dense, tufted 
growth that it is at all seasons of pleasing 
aspect, intensified when smothered with the 
wealth of rosy flowers. Itis not in the least 
difficult to grow, and only requires to be 
replanted about once in three years. In several 
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places at Kew it is made good use of, and 
might be more planted in gardens generally as 
a relief to Grass verges or other forms of 
edging. 

Narcissus Golden Spur.—Bold, hand- 
some, and striking, this noble trumpet Daffodil 
may be classed as among the finest of its race. 
A vase of a dozen or more of its richly coloured 
blossoms has been very effective for a week past 
in the sitting-room, the flowers well set on fine 
bold stems 15 inches long. For a bold, telling 
kind for the conservatory in pots this is one of 
the finest that could be grown. Among suit- 
able kinds for forcing, Golden Spur occupies a 
leading place. 


Cosmos bipinnatus is valuable for late 
summer and autumn, and until cut down by 
frost. The elegance of the light and feathery 
foliage is enough to induce anyone to grow it, 
but as the single Chrysanthemum-like blooms are 
so freely produced and so useful for cutting, 
they have a double claim on our attention. A 
little assistance with heat in the early stages of 
growth will ensure well-rooted sturdy plants by 
the end of May. 

Salpiglossis.— This charming annual 
deserves more extensive cultivation, for given a 
suuny position and well enriched light soil, 
sowing now in gentle heat, duly pricking out 
into frames or boxes, and hardening off by the 
end of May, the Salpiglossis will produce an 
autumnal display of bloom exquisite in mark- 
ings and variety such as few annuals can equal 
and none excel. The flowers are excellent for 
cutting for the decoration of vases. 


Rockets, double white.—A plant that 
is seen less frequently than it used to be in our 
gardens is the double white Rocket. Would it 
that it were as quickly and as easily raised ! 
It is hardy enough, blooming well in Scotland, 
and will stand the winter fully exposed where 
other plants perish. Just at present, as young 
shoots are growing, it is well to carefully ex- 
amine them for caterpillars, which are particu- 
larly fond of secreting in the foliage, and soon 
do considerable damage. Now is an opportune 
time to make fresh plantings. —W0ODBASTWICK. 


Godetias should find a place in every 
garden. I donot know of anything more showy 
than a mass of Lady Albemarle when it can be 
had true. Inferior strains of this fine annual 
are, | find, common, the flowers being wanting 
in the rich crimson hue that should distinguish 
them. One great merit of this is that the 
growth isso robust and the habit so compact 
that the plants do not get broken by stormy 
weather. Although groups of it have a fine 
appearance, I rather prefer to see this annual 
grown as isolated specimens. If the soil is good 
and the plants allowed plenty of room the 
stems will come as large as the top of a fishing- 
rod, and the plants will individually take up a 
square yard of ground. The variety called The 
Bride is a lovely flower.—T. P. 


Hollyhocks.—The Hollyhock is without a 
rival amongst garden flowers, and when planted 
at the back of a border or mid trees and shrubs 
is seen to even greater advantage. Plants may 
be still procured, and an assortment of double 
and single sorts is a distinct attraction when in 
flower. Hollyhocks like a good rich compost. 
Mine are planted in old loam and well-rotted 
cow-dung. Those who experience any difficulty 
with the disease will be best advised to root the 
plants up, dig out the soil, and procure fresh 
plants. The difficulty is best overcome by 
having in reserve a few plants from seed sown 
the previous year. Seedlings raised now will 
bloom next year. They should be raised in a 
cold-frame and transplanted out-of-doors when 
large enough. Young plants produce finer 
blossoms, and for this reason it is sometimes 
worth considering as to whether it is worth 
keeping old plants. —WOoDBASTWICK. 

Meconopsis heterophylla.—This Cali- 
fornian annual was introduced to Kew in 1897, 
where it flowered and ripened seeds for the first 
time. It is certainly a very useful addition to 
hardy annuals, the colour orange-yellow with a 
dark spot at the base of the petals being very 
telling in the border. It was first discovered in 
1833. M. heterophylla is said to be the sole 
American representative, as M. cambrica is the 
only European one of a genus which is well 
represented in the Himalayas and the moun- 
tains of Western China. The best of them is 














































a number of plants of the ordinary white Rocket. 
were two years old, and made a magnificent show last 
year; but this year, from present appearances, they will 
be very poor. 
whether tlese beautiful flowers commonly deteriorate 
after the second year, and whether it is consequently 
necessary to treat them as biennials? 
variety subject to the same defect? 
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undoubtedly M. Wallichi. All the eastern 
Meconopsis are best treated as biennials. It is, 
therefore, necessary, in order to keep up a 
supply, to make an annual sowing of seeds. M. 
heterophylla, in addition to its annual character, 
has its leaves pinnately divided, whilst in all 
the other species they are entire or lobed. It 
received an award of merit from the Floral 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
last Thursday, 


A note on Ps#onies.—One of the flowers 
of the week is the herbaceous Peony, but 


nothing surpasses in beauty and richness the old 
double crimson and blush varieties, which to 
some extent have been superseded by the new 
and diversified forms that figure largely at shows 
during the late spring months. 
lovely series of colours from the softest cream 
to rich purple, but nothing is more effective and 
gay than the old favourites. 
be boldly grouped to see them in perfection, and 
the sides of Grass walks, drives, or half-shady 
nooks they light up with colour in the early 
days of June. 


These offer a 


The plants must 


Two Sandworts of great beauty are 


Arenaria montana and A, balearica, both of 
which are in full flower just now on the Kew 
rockery. The former makes a dense spreading 
growth studded with large pure white flowers. 
A mass of it falling over a ledge or face of a 
rock is delightful. 
and very different from the pretty little creep- 
ing A. balearica, that hides the faces of rocks 
with its minute mossy growth, starred over 
from spring and throughout the season with 
small white flowers. 
mantle of deep green, as attractive in its way as 
when in full bloom. It should be planted near 
stones and is of quick growth, but does not like 
cold soils. Moisture, partial shade, and warmth 
are what it enjoys. 
walls, and is a charming contrast to Aubrietias, 
Candytuft, and similar things. 


It is vigorous in growth, 


During the winter it is a 


It may be established on 


Rockets (Hesperis matronalis).—I have in my garden 
These 


would be obliged if you would inform me 


If so, is the double 


[Rockets, though in every respect hardy, do 


not go on growing and flowering year after 
year. 
must be given just at the right time. If 
allowed to grow and extend as most hardy 
things do they resent such treatment and soon 
disappear. 
among the true perennials, as they cannot be 
treated like them. 
always have young plants. 
raised from cuttings, which root readily in the 
opeu ground if shaded from bright sun, another 
excellent method being to break up the old 
plants as soon as they have done flowering, 
replanting in fresh quarters. 
having a bed in the reserve garden in case the 
plants in the borders should be lost. 
seen them best grown where there was a yearly 
transfer from the reserve garden to the mixed 


border. ] 


They want a little attention, and this 


Rockets should not be included 


The essential thing is to 
They are easily 


It is worth while 


We have 


Perennial Gaillardias.—Probably no 


other hardy flowers are so valuable for cutting 


as the Gaillardias, and few are so easily 
managed. For ordinary purposes I think that 
seedling plants are better than those obtained 
from cuttings. In the way I treat the seedling 
plants I get them into bloom earlier and the 
flowers are much larger. I also get a more 
robust growth and a greater number of flowers 
than I obtain from cuttings, although they may 
be only one year old. I sow the seed of the 
perennial varieties some time in May, and when 
the seedlings are large enough I plant them out 
where they are to flower. In my strong soil I 
find if I set out the plants 18 inches apart each 
way, it is none too far, If they are closer 
together the growth gets drawn and the indi- 
vidual blossoms are smaller. Treated in this 
way and given good soil, it is surprising what a 
number of flowers the plants will produce and 
the long time they will continue blooming.—J. 


The Japanese Primrose (Primula 
japonica) is commencing to bloom freely and 
will continue gay throughout the summer. No 
hardy flower in its way is more useful for boldly 
massing in a shady spot or by the margin of 
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water than this fine species, at one time con- 
sidered tender. It is always most at home in 
the shade and moisture, as in the rock garden 
in the Royal Gardens, Kew. The seed may be 
sown in a cool-frame and takes some time to 
germinate, and in a carefully selected packet 
there should be many pretty forms. Great 
attention should be paid to this, the richer 
coloured varieties being the more effective— 
deep crimson and so-forth, whilst those of deli- 
cate tinge and with a deep-coloured eye are also 
of great beauty. The white form is worth estab- 
lishing, but many of those called ‘‘ white” are of 
blush and allied tints. 


Foxgloves. -— The Foxgloves are such 
stately plants when they are well grown that it 
is surprising they are not more often met with 
in gardens, as even the common wild variety is 
very attractive. There is, however, a sufficient 
number of different colcurs now to enable any- 
one to make a good feature of them if suitable 
positions are selected. The white variety is 
perhaps the most striking of any when it is 
given good soil and plenty of room. The 
present is a good time to take young plants in 
hand for flowering next year. If they cannot 
be set out where they are to bloom, they should 
be planted in good ground 15 inches apart each 
way, and transferred to their flowering quarters 
about the middle of October. The shrubbery 
border is the best place for them, as a back- 
ground of shrubs enhances their stately cha- 
racter, 


Dahlias.—Where earwigs are troublesome, 
they are bound to muster in strength after the 
prolonged spell of hot, dry weather, and it will 
be found advisable to put the stakes to the 
Dahlias at once even if the plants are rather 
small, and to place inverted flower-pots con- 
taining a little dry hay on the top of the stakes 
with a view to trap the earwigs before they 
have time to work much mischief. Where the 
cultivation of Dahlias is more a*matter of 
strengthening the supply of late summer and 
autumnal flowers for cutting rather than obtain- 
ing blooms of extra size and quality, it is advisa- 
ble to plant the very free-flowering varieties in 
the Cactus, decorative, and pompon sections. 
All these are also fine subjects for large beds. 


Size of croquet lawn.—Allow me to 
point out an error on page 190 of GARDENING, 
The dimensions of a full-sized croquet lawn are 
not as stated in answer to *‘ Amateur.” Accord- 
ing to Rule 1 of the ‘‘ Laws of Croquet, 1901,” 
the ground should be 35 yards long by 28 yards 
in width ; the hoops and pegs should be 7 yards 
apart. Smaller grounds may be made in the 
same proportion—i.e., any multiple of 5 x 4.— 
T. Monro. 


In reply to ‘‘ Amateur,” on page 190, the 
dimensions of a croquet ground as given are not 
quite correct according to the official rules of 
last year, and they have not been altered this 
year, as farasI know. The correct dimensions 
of a croquet ground are 35 yards long and 
28 yards wide. If space will not allow of such 
a large ground, a smaller one may be made, but 
it should be of the same proportions—namely, a 
certain number of yards multiplied by 5 for the 
length, and the same number of yards multi- 
plied by 4 for the width. Thus, 5 times 6 are 
30, 4 times 6 are 24; or 5 times 4 are 20, 4 
times 4 are 16. On a full-sized lawn the pegs 
should be 7 yards from the ends and an equal 
distance from each side; the two centre hoops 
7 yards apart and 7 yards from the peg nearest 
to them. The four corner hoops should be 
7 yards from the side and in a line with the 
pegs. The ground should be marked out with 
white lines, so that it may at once be known if 
a ball has passed the boundary or not.—G. §. 8. 


Pyrethrums.-—-Messrs. Kelway and Sons 
send us from Langport a beautiful gathering of 
single and double Pyrethrums, which are now 
extremely gay in the garden and are in demand 
for cutting, a fact which proves that light, 
elegant, single forms. are always appreciated. 
Some of the shades of crimson and pink are 
extremely good. The flowers, too, are freely 
produced, so that a handful may be gathered 
without their being missed. Among the single 
varieties received very fine are: James Kelway, 
rich crimson with yellow eye; Grizel, rosy- 
purple; Alice, light rose shaded white; 
Countess of Onslow, light flesh ; and Queen of 
the Whites. Double varieties : Lord Rosebery, 
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crimson-scarlet ; Empress Queen, blush ; Ovid, | 
clear dark Rose; Melton, very deep crimson ; 
Lady Kildare, with quilled ‘florets, delicate | 
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TREATMENT OF HARD-WOODED 
PLANTS 


white with peach centre ; Pericles, yellow with | Tu following plants have now ceased flowering in my 


creamy-pink guard petals ; and Queen Sophia, 
flesh. 


White Pinks.—White Pinks are sweet 
old June flowers, cherished in many a garden. 
One remembers well great beds of them year by 
year where a bunch of blooms could goon be 
gathered, and long borders edged with their 
deliciously scented flowers. If plants are left 
too long the centres die out and they become 
straggling-looking. This may be obviated by 
propagating each year after the flowering period, 
either by layers or cuttings. Just now some 
little attention will be required in the matter of 


itself in the beds and doing damage in a night 
which cannot be remedied. I find a good pre- 
ventive measure is to dust in the bed old soot, 
and well syringe the whole down to the roots, 


which makes matters most uncomfortable for | 


the pests, and at the same time benefits the 
Pinks.—TownsMan. 








LILIUM LONGIFLORUM. 
Boiss of Lilium longiflorum here shown were 
planted two years ago. They are planted in 
pure black peat, about 3 inches all round each 


greenhouse : Heaths, Acacia Drummondi, Epacris miniata 
superba, Pimelea spectabilis, Ledum palustre, Grevillea 
alpina, Chorozema elegans, with Genistas and Azaleas. 
Can you kindly inform me whether all these, which have 
flowered well this year, will flower again ; whether any, 
and, if so, which, should be pruned? At present I have 
stripped off the seed-pods and plunged the pots in a shady 
border. Is this the best course to pursue ? Any informa- 
tion as to the treatment of these shrubs would be very 
welcome,—IGNORANT AMATEUR, 


[Where grown in large quantities in nurseries 
several of the above plants are cut back hard 
immediately after flowering. They are then 
kept in the warmest part of the greenhouse, and 
syringed occasionally, till the young shoots 


; é - | commence to push forth, when they are repotted 
enemies, the slug being the worst, secreting | P 4 y P } 


and after that retained in the greenhouse till 
the young shoots are well developed, when they 
are placed out-of-doors in order to ripen the 
wood and set the buds for the next year’s display 
of bloom. As, however, you possess but little 
technical knowledge, and some of the plants 
enumerated require very careful handling, we 


'should not recommend you to follow such 


bulb, the natural soil being new red sandstone. 
Many of the stems were 3 feet high, carrying | 


from three to seven blooms each, the stem at 


drastic treatment, particularly as the season is 


now so far advanced. As many hard-wooded 


plants do not need repotting every year, it is 
probable that yours will do without, at all 
Your better way 
will be to go over the plants enumerated, either 


events for the present season, 


with a sharp knife or a pair of scissors, and trim 


off all the old flowers, at the same time shorten- 





Part of group of Lilium longiforum and L. aurstum. From a photegraph sent by Mrs. A. Bayldcn, 
Dawlish, Devon, 


the base being quite 1 inch in diameter. They , ing back a shoot 


are planted amongst the roots of some old 
Apple-trees, Funkias, Jonquils, and Hemero- 
callis being planted thickly amongst them. 


After flowering I cut them down to an average | 
2 feet, but they remained green till the new | 
growths were several inches high, when I cut | 


them.to the ground. The bulbs have greatly 


increased ; in some of the clumps, where three | 


bulbs were planted, there are twelve strong 
shoots, most of them of flowering size. 
A. BAyLpon. 





Aldborough Anemones.—These beau- 
tiful Anemones should be grown by everyone. 
as no flower makes a braver show during April 
and May. They are of comparatively easy 
culture and occupy but little room. A some- 
what sandy, loamy soil, enriched with well- 
decayed manure, suits them best. If the soil is 





inclined to be heavy a fair proportion of leaf- | 


mould, burnt garden refuse, and road-scrapings | 


should be added. Make the soil firm and plant 
the corms as soon as the foliage has died down. 


or two whenever it appears 
likely to interfere with the 
the plant. This is particularly liable to 
happen in the case of Epacris miniata superba, 
Pimelea spectabilis, and the Chorozema, but with 
any of the others do not hesitate to treat in the 
same way if necessary. When all ‘this is 
finished the plants should still be retained in 
the greenhouse and kept fairly moist, being 
damped overhead two or three times a day in 
order to encourage free growth. Then about 
the end of June, or even a fortnight later, they 
may be placed out-of-doors in a sunny spot, at a 


| sufficient distance from each other to allow of a 


free circulation of air around the plants. As 
the soil dries quickly and the plants are easily 
injured if the roots become parched, particular 
care in this respect is needed. To prevent too 
rapid evaporation the pots may be plunged in 
Cocoa-nut-refuse or some other suitable material. 
If the atmosphere of the house in which the 
plants are is kept too dry, the Azaleas are at 
this time of the year particularly liable to be 


| attacked by thrips, but a liberal use of the 


Established plants should be lifted, the corms | 


divided and replanted every third year. They 
delight in a partially shaded situation and 
plenty of root moisture, but the soil must be 
well drained. Do not plant them on sloping 
banks or borders, as these do not afford sufficient 
moisture. This too little known Anemone is a 
great improvement on the old Anemone fulgens, 
from which it originated. The colour of the 


flowers comprises various shades, the brilliant | 


scarlet being the most telling. The seed should 
be sown as soon as it is ripe in a semi-shaded 
position.—Cromrr. 





syringe will keep this pest in check. 


Treated in this way your plants should flower 
fairly well next year, but you cannot expect 
them to equal those grown by nurserymen who 
make a speciality of such subjects. Of course, 
you will understand that during the winter they 


| require the protection of a greenhouse, and at 


that season the watering needs to be very care- 
fully done. One of the subjects mentioned is, 
however, hardy—viz , Ledum palustre, which 
is anear relative of the Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Kalmias, and hardy Heaths, and will succeed 
out-of-doors under similar conditions to them. 
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We assume that the Azaleas referred to are 
forms of A, indica—that is to say, the evergreen 
kind that requires a greenhouse, for if they 
belong to the hardy A. mollis or A. pontica, the 
remarks concerning Ledum palustre will apply 
equally to them. ] 





RAISING PALMS. 


THE selection of Palms generally grown for 
ordinary decoration is not an extensive one, the 
most commonly met with being the Kentias, 
Latania borbonica, Cocos Weddelliana, C. 
flexuosa, Seaforthia elegans, Areca lutescens, 
A. Baueri, A. sapida, Phcenix rupicola, and 
Corypha australis. Palm seeds as a rule reach 
this country in better condition than was at one 
time the case, and now out of some importa- 
tions nearly every seed will germinate. It is 
very necessary to examine the seed, for in many 
cases though the germ has perished it will be 
found that the body of the seed is as firm as 
ever. A stove is a very suitable place for 
raising Palm seeds of all kinds in, and if they 
can be plunged ina gentle bottom-heat, so much 
the better. They will germinate all the more 
readily if previous to being sown they are 
soaked for twenty-four hours in water at a 
temperature of about 80 degs. The pots, pans, 
or boxes in which the seed is to be sown should 
be fairly, but not excessively, drained and 
filled with a soil composed principally of good 
loam and sand, lightened if the loam is too 
heavy by an admixture of well-decayed leaf- 
mould or peat. All manures or stimulants of 
any kind, though valuable later on, should in 
this early stage be avoided. In sowing, the 
soil should be pressed down moderately firm, 
and overcrowding the seeds must be guarded 
against. They should be covered with soil to 
about their own depth and plunged in a little 
bottom-heat ; no further attention than water- 
ing will be necessary till the seeds germinate. 
Until this takes place the pans or boxes may be 
stood under the stages or in any out-of-the-way 
spot, but there is far more probability of their 
being overlooked, and perhaps suffering from 
extremes of drought and moisture than if they 
are plunged in a bed with a gentle bottom-heat. 
Frequently in the case of Palms the seed ger- 
minates in a very irregular manner—that is to 
say, a few will at times make their appearance 
soon after sowing, while many of them will not 
start till some time later. As Palm seeds that 
reach this country have, of course, been ripened 
some time before, and have perhaps undergone 
many hardships, they should on receipt be at 
once sown, as this may make all the difference 
between a good and a bad crop. When the 
young plants make their appearance a very 
good time to pot them off is just as the first leaf 
is developed, for the roots then soon start in the 
new soil, whereas, if they are allowed to grow 
larger before potting they are very liable to 
suffer a good deal from the removal. 

PoTtTinG OrF.—Small pots should be chosen for 
the first potting, as most Palms are very 
impatient of a mass of soil around the roots. A 
compost such as that in which the seed was 
sown will do well for the young plants. 
Of course, such free-growing kinds as Latania 
borbonica, Areca lutescens, and Seaforthia 
elegans will need even at first larger 
pots than the weaker growers represented by 
Cocos Weddelliana and Geonoma gracilis. In 
most cases the seed remains attached to the 
young plant, and it then furnishes a good guide 
as to the depth the seedling should be placed in 
the soil at the first potting. As a rule it should 
be so situated that the seed just rests on the 
surface of thesoil. If plunged in the stove and 
a good moisture-laden atmosphere be main- 
tained, the young plants of the kinds mentioned 
above will make good progress. They must be 
kept in a steady growing state and repotted 
when necessary, for though many Palms willdo 
wonderfully well in small pots, yet if once 
allowed to become stunted it is very difficult to 
induce them to grow freely again. As a great 
deal of the beauty of a Palm consists in the 
symmetrical manner in which the foliage is dis- 
posed, it will be necessary to guard against 
overcrowding, and the plants must also be 
turned around occasionally to ensure a well- 
balanced specimen. Liberal syringing will keep 


down insect pests to a very great extent, the 


greatest trouble being scale, which, if allowed 
to effect a lodgment on the leaves, is very diffi- 
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cult to eradicate. As the plants get larger 
occasional feeding will be of service, and it is 
also very necessary to keep the foliage clean, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


White Regal Pelargoniums.—Among 
the fine bunches of white Pelargoniums exhibited 
at the Drill Hall lately were two white kinds, 
one named Queen of the Whites and the other 
Volonté Nationale album. In the former the 
flowers are semi-double and of the purest white. 
The plant has a good habit, being dwarf, and 
it is also a free bloomer—at least, such was my 
experience of it last season. The second-named 
variety is older, but still excellent, and should 
bé largely grown where quantities of white 
flowers are likely to be called for at short notice, 
as well as by amateurs and others for con- 
servatory and greenhouse decoration. The 
flowers in this case are very pure in colour, of 
good size, and freely produced.—A. 

Campanula Balchiniana.—In habit 
this resembles the well-known C. isophylla. 
The leaves are small, and each has a rather 
broad, clearly-defined, white margin, which 
renders the whole plant extremely pretty and 
most useful for decoration. I imagine that it 
will be more grown for the sake of its hardiness 
and the silvery variegation of its foliage by 
those who have much decoration to carry out 
than as a flowering plant. All the same, 
amateurs will be well advised in growing it in 
baskets for suspending either in the greenhouse 
or in dwelling-house windows, as it is suited 
for that purpose, and is apparently of quite as 
easy culture as C. isophylla. It would also be 
a fine plant for associating with Tradescantia 
and Isolepis gracilis for draping the edges of 
greenhouse stages.—A. W. 


Cactuses on back walls. — These 
gorgeous flowers have lately been overshadowed 
by a host of new aspirants to public favour, but 
they are so unlike any other class of plants, 
both in growth and bloom, that they certainly 
merit a place even in the smallest collection of 
plants. When passing through some glass- 


houses a few days since I was surprised to see | 


the back. wall covered with a number of 
varieties of Cactus, and their gorgeous blossoms 
were making a magnificent display. The 
gardener assured me that they were the least 
trouble of any kind of plant grown, for the 
shoots ran up the wall, and a few wires 
stretched a few inches from the brickwork were 
all the support they needed, while a few Ivy- 
leaved Geraniums trained thinly among them 
kept up the display all through the summer. I 
feel sure that many owners of gardens would 
add quite a new feature of interest to their 
glass-houses if they added.a Cactus-covered 
wall.—J. G., Gosport. 

New Pelargoniums at the Temple 
Show.—At the recent Temple Show, Mr. 
H. B. May, of Edmonton, showed several new 
varieties of Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
a few of which arrested attention by reason of 
their distinct appearance. Of several double- 
flowered Zonals, the one that attracted by far 
the largest share of attention was M. Alfred 
Erckener, the flowers of which, arranged ina 
large bold truss, are of a bright orange- 
vermilion, indeed, quite of a yellowish shade, 
which caused it to stand out very noticeable 
from all the others. Californie, a large, bright 
orange flower, was also good, and Decorator, a 
glowing scarlet, well merits its name. Mme. 
Tilmant, with a large white centre surrounded 
with scarlet, was also very striking. Of the 
single-flowered forms, Ada Negri, whose white 
blossoms are edged with carmine-rose, was very 
noticeable. Ivy -leaved varieties contained 
among their number two or three very fine 
little-known kinds—viz., Achievement, a cross 
between a Zonal and an Ivy-leaved variety, 
with huge trusses of a carmine-rose, shaded 
with salmon ; Colonel Baden Powell, a delicate 
shade of soft blush lilac, very large flower ; 
Mrs. Hawley, a sport from Souvenir de Chas. 
Turner, with deeper-coloured flowers than in 
that well-known kind ; this newer form promises 
to become as popular as its parent. Leopard is 
a singularly tinted large semi-double flower of a 
clear lilac-pink, heavily blotched with c1imson 
on the upper petals. The semi-double Zonal 
Fire Dragon, with curiously fluted petals form- 
ing what is popularly called a Cactus-shaped 
flower, was also shown in good condition.—T. 
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GARDHN PHSTS AND EF RIHNDS. 


Parasites on Apple-tree (Perplexed). 
—The parasites that you sent, and which you 
found on your Apple-tree, are specimens of one 
of the ‘‘ Beetle-mites,” belonging to the family 
Oribatide, As they are not in their pertect 
condition, but are immature, I cannot say to 
what species they belong. These mites are not 
supposed to be injurious to plants, Some 
species are certainly carnivorous, feeding on 
small insects; others live in decaying wood. 
Even if they feed on living plants they are 
seldom found in sufficient numbers to be inju- 
rious to them to any appreciable extent. Spray- 
ing with paraffin emulsion would no doubt kill 
them.—G. 8. 8. 


Stains on Rose leaves (J. M.).—The 
stains on your Rose leaves are caused by the 
honey-dew which has dropped from the aphides 
on the leaves above. Syringe the leaves with 
soapy water, and in half an hour’s time wash 
them clean with plain water. Of course, they 
may occur again unless you kill the aphides. 
To do this syringe or spray the bushes with the 
extract from 4 1b. of Quassia-chips and j lb. of 
soft-soap, well mixed in 5 gallons of water, or 
1 pint of soft-soap dissolved in 1 quart of boil- 
ing water. While still quite hot add } pint of 
paraffin-oil, churn the mixture for about ten 
minutes with a syringe, and then dilute with 
5 gallons of water. 


Hollyhock leaves diseased (W. I. ). 


—The leaves of your Hollyhock are badly | 


attacked by the Hollyhock fungus (Puccinea 
malvacearum). If all the leaves on the plants 
are as badly attacked as those that you sent, 
you had better pull up the plants and burn 


them, as they will never do any good, and may | 


infect others. Ifa good many of the leaves are 
sound, pull off the diseased ones and burn them, 
and wash the others with two teaspoonfuls of a 
saturated solution of permanganate of potash, 
mixed in | quart of water; or probably spray- 
ing with Bordeaux-mixture would-be useful. 
This is a most destructive disease, and has in 
some places swept off every Hollyhock. 


Lilies and disease (A. J. C.).—Your 
Lilies are attacked by the Lily disease, a fungus 
known as Botrytis cinerea, which is a most 
destructive pest. Pull off the leaves that are 
affected, and spray the plants with Bordeaux- 
mixture. A correspondent in a contemporary 
recommends the following plan: ‘* To take up 
the plants in the autumn, and after they have 
dried somewhat to put them intoa brown paper 
bag, in which was some flowers of sulphur, and 


shake them well until the flowers of sulphur had | 


been thoroughly worked among the scales of the 
bulbs, then plant them while still covered with 
the sulphur.” This has proved most successful, 
and it is not a difficult remedy, and can do no 
harm. 


Beetles upon Asparagus (Ll. ) —Your ; 
Asparagus is attacked by the grubs of the; 


Asparagus-beetle (Crioceris asparagi). Spray 
the foliage with 1 oz. of Paris green and 2 oz 
of lime, mixed in 15 gallons of water. As the 
Paris green is very heavy, keep the mixture 
thoroughly well stirred. Or dissolve 1 quart of 
soft-soap in 2 quarts of boiling water; while 
still hot add 1 pint of paraffin-oil, and churn 
the mixture with a syringe for ten minutes, then 
add 10 gallons of water. When the Asparagus 
is being cut a sharp look-out should be kept for 
the beetles, which then begin to make their 
appearance. ‘They are about + inch long, very 
glossy, with bluish-black head with reddish 
eyes. The wing-cases are yellowish, with a 
bluish stripe down the middle of the back, and 
three dark spots on each. The beetles, when 
the plants have grown to some size, may be 
shaken into an open umbrella. 


Phlox stems eaten (A. H.). — The 
stems of the Phlox that you send are attacked 
by eel-worms (Tylenchus devastatrix). These 
worms are so small that they cannot be seen 
without a very strong magnifying glass. They 
infest the pith of the stem, apparently working 
upwards from a point a little above the level of 
the ground. It is, of course, useless to try and 
kill the worms in the stems, and as chemicals, 
with the exception of carbolic acid, seem to 
have little effect on them when they are in the 
ground, it is difficult to suggest any means of 
preventing this pest from spreading, but it 
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would be interesting to try painting the sound 
stems of one of your plants that are attacked 
with whitewash in which a little carbolic acid 
has been mixed, from the ground 3 inches up- 
ward. It would be as well, perhaps, to clear 

| away a little of the soil round the plants, so that 
you could apply the whitewash a little below 

| the surface, and see if it is of any use. Carbolic 
acid, used at the rate of 2 oz. to the square foot, 
and then thoroughly mixed with the soil, is said 
to kill eel-worms. 

The Gooseberry - caterpillar. — In 
GaRDENING for May 25th ‘‘Close” asks for 
advice on the Gooseberry-caterpillar. I took 

| charge of a garden twenty years ago when the 
| Gooseberry - caterpillar was very much in 
|evidence. I procured some Hellebore-powder, 
placed 1 lb. in several thicknesses of muslin, 
and soaked it in a gallon of boiling water. ‘To 
this I added 15 gallons of clear water, and, as 
the muslin prevents any sediment getting into 
the water, it is easily applied through a fine 
syringe. I then got a boy to hold up the 
branches while I syringed the underside of the 
leaves, and next morning every caterpillar had 
disappeared. The next spring a few put in an 
appearance, and were easily disposed of in the 
same way. Since then I have made but one 
solution, and thatasmallone. I used altogether 
about 3 lb. of Hellebore in a bed of from thirty 
to forty bushes, and I think it is not a bad 
record for the time. Hand-picking is, I think, 
| more costly and unpleasant, and to wheel away 
13 inches of soil is very difficult, either from 
want of soil to change or time to doit. If the 
solution is applied on the first appearance of the 
pest the fruit will be quite safe to use when 
large enough for tarts ; but in all cases itis best 
| to allow a tew days to intervene. —H. WELLS. 


Galls on Rose-stems (W. A. G)—I 
have been trying to find out the cause of the 
gall-like growth on the stems of your Rosa 
rugosa, but without success. This kind of 
growth seems to be tolerably common on the 
stems of Roses, and many persons seem to know 
it; but those who have carefully examined 
them have failed to find any signs of insects or 
fungi. There is a very similar kind of growth 
apparently common in the United States which 
attacks the canes of Raspberries just above the 
ground, known by the name of ‘‘ root or crown 
gall.” This is certainly a misnomer, as they 
are not galls in the ordinary meaning of the 
word. Kxperiments have been made to see ii 
this disease is infectious, but with no definite 
result. It is recommended that all Raspberry - 
canes affected in this way should be pulled up 
and burnt, as the trouble spreads from plant to 
plant. I am sorry I cannot give any further 
information on this subject. Unless the plants 
seem otherwise unhealthy I should not inter- 
fere with them. If, however, they do not 
thrive as they should, I should clear them all 
away and not plant others in the same place for 
some time.—G. 8. S. 

Grubs in garden.—My garden is infested with 
| myriads of a grey kind of worms, similar to those I send 
| herewith. Would you kindly tell me what they are, and 
| what I can do to get rid of them, and also whether you 
| think they might possibly be the cause of the failure of my 


Peacrops? I found that manure taken from an old hot- 
bed was full of them also.—F. W. M. 


[The so-called ‘‘grey grubs” that you 
enclosed are specimens of the snake millipede 
—the spotted snake millipede (Blanjulus 
guttulatus). It is a most destructive pest, 
feeding on the roots of most plants, and also 
having a great partiality for ripe Strawberries. 
I can quite understand that if they attacked 
your Peas they might. cause a failure of the’ 
crop, particularly as the weather lately has not 
been favourable for that crop. They are very 
difficult pests to destroy, for their skins are so 
hard and horny that insecticides have little or 
no effect on them. They may be trapped by 
laying bricks, tiles, pieces of slate, board, or 
even Cabbage-leaves about, as they are fond of 
creeping under such things, and may be found 
there in the morning. They may also be 
trapped by burying small pieces of Mangolds, 
Turnips, or cotton cake just below the surface 
of the ground. A strong solution of salt or 
| nitrate of soda will kill them if it can be made 
to reach them of sufficient strength ; but this is 
| difficult to effect when the millipedes are at the 
‘roots of a plant. When ground is badly 
| infested by them the best thing is to fallow it 
,and give it a good dressing of gas-lime,— 
'G. S. S.J 
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FRUIT. 


COVERED WAYS OF HARDY FRUIT- 
TREES. 
THs quite practicable way of growing fruit- 


trees and shading walks is too seldom carried — 


out. Few things would give more satisfaction 
if the right sort of fruit-trees were selected, 


and by the right sort we mean kinds of the | 
highest excellence, which do well in their several | 
Although in gardens generally the | 


districts. th 
shaded walk is not nearly so necessary as it is 


in Italy and Southern France, or even in the | 


warmest parts of Germany, in a season such as 
the present shade is as welcome here as any- 
where else, and as many of our garden designers 
in their wisdom have given us four times as 
many walks as anybody wanted, there is plenty 
of opportunity for covering some of them with 
fruit-trees which, well chosen, would give us 
much beauty in spring, handsome fruit in 
autumn, and lightly shaded walks. The very 
substance of which walks are made lends itself 
much more to the wants of fruit-trees than the 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


The advantage of trellis-training is that the 
shoots of the tree being fixed they escape to a 
great extent injury from storms, which are so 
frequent in the autumn, and if we get a crop of 
fine fruit it is more likely to come to maturity 
in this way. The very hardiest kinds of Pear, 
Plum, and Cherry also would do well in this 
way, and small fruits might be easily grown to 
perfection. Moreover, if the very finest kinds 
of small fruit were grown in this way it would 
be possible to protect them easily. The trellis, 
whatever it was formed of, need not be confined 
to fruit-trees only, but here and there wreaths 
of Clematis or other elegant climbers might vary 
the lines. 


The trees shown in our illustration are 
trained upon iron supports, and they bear a 
quantity of fruit. When in full flower, with a 
border of Pansies and Forget-me-not at their 
feet, and the distance of hill and valley beyond, 
they are a lovely sight. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Preserving Cherries.—I would be glad if some 
reader could inform me of the most reliable and best 




















Fruit-trees trained over arches, 


soft surface of the ordinary kitchen garden, so 
that by this kind of fruit culture we use, as it 
were, the walk itself and use it well. 
who notices the Apricot district of Oxfordshire 


well fruit-trees do in hard walks. 
only in kitchen and fruit gardens that such a 
thing would be desirable, but even in flower 


gardens, if we could ever get out of the strait- | 


laced notion of a flower garden which insists on 
everything being seen at one glance. There is 
not the least reason why a beautiful arbour of 


fruit-trees would not be most effective and | 
welcome in various kinds of flower gardens | 


associated with hardy flowers, or otherwise. 
Even Apple-trees may be trained over walks, 
and will support themselves without wires or 
any structure. 


walks would be equally well answered by train- 


ing fruit-trees over them, as they are trees | 


which much more readily submit to such treat- 
ment and give the light and airy shade which is 
best in our country. 

In choosing the kinds of hardy fruit-trees 
for this purpose, the first place should be given 
to the best British Apples, which are as hand- 
some in the early year as in the fall, and give 
the best fruit which our country can produce. 


Anybody | 
; | Serving. 
and the neighbouring counties may see how | 
It is not | 


| ag enclosed every season ? 


We think the purpose of such | 





methods, if there are such, of preserving Cherries in their 
natural state, so that they can be used for eating during 
the winter months and be in every way as the fresh fruit, 
and without loss of flavour or taint from the means of pre- 
Would it be better to use the fruit with stems 
or without them ?—A. SoMERVILLE. 


Pear-tree failing.—I will be obliged if you can tell 
me what is the reason of the Pear-tree blossom falling off 
¢ It isa green Pear, very juicy 
and good, trained on a sunny wall. Two years ago we 
lifted it and put flags under it to prevent the roots going 


| into the clay, but without result.—S. Satmon. 


[Evidently your Pear-tree is dry at the roots. Trees 
against walls are liable to become dry, as very little riia 
can reach them. We would advise you to well loosen the 
soil round the tree, give a thorough soaking of water, and 
then mulch with some rotten manure. } 

Apple Lane’s Prince Albert.—If any 
further commendation of this valuable cooking 
Apple were needed, it was to be seen in the dish 
of it staged at a recent Drill Hall show. The 
individual fruits were, it is true, not particu- 
larly large, but they were of perfect form and 
splendidly coloured. They also proved very 


| firm on being handled, and one could almost go 


so far as to say that they would also be excel- 
lent in flavour if cut and put to the test. I know 
of no Apple that is more suited to the require- 
ments of amateurs and cottagers than this one, 
as it not only commences to bear in a young 
state, but it is productive when established. Its 
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habit of growth renders it peculiarly fitted for 
planting in gardens where space is limited, as 
two trees may occupy the space that would be 
required for one of many other varieties. I 
have so far only spoken of it as a cooking Apple, 
but it is also much appreciated by many for 
dessert, particularly by those who like a crisp- 
eating, briskly-flavoured fruit.—A. 


Apple Graham.—Among the collection of 
fifty dishes of Apples staged by the Messrs. 
Veitch at the Drill Hall Show on May 7th was 
a dish of the above-named variety in excellent 
condition. This too little known Apple 
possesses splendid keeping qualities, and it is 
also a heavy cropper, either as a standard or 
bush. I first met with this Apple in Lincoln- 
shire, and then lost sight of it again for some 
time, until I had some fruits brought me for 
identification by the owner of an orchard in 
Herefordshire, and which proved to be the same 
variety. It is a large fruit when well grown, 
roundish in shape, sometimes flattened like 
Stirling Castle ; it has a rather pale green skin, 
which becomes flushed when fully exposed to 
the sun. The dish shown by the Messrs. 
Veitch was exceptionally well coloured. The 
flesh is greenish-white, firm, juicy, with a brisk 
acid flavour, and boils or bakes splendidly. I 
have kept this Apple in Lincolnshire as firm 
and as plump as the day it was gathered until 
the month of June.—A. W. 


Plum-trees not bearing.—I have several Plum- 
trees in my garden growing against a wall, but cannot get 
them to fruit. They are about 6 years old. The names 
are—Victoria, Jefferson’s, Coe’s Golden Drop, etc. They 
have made plenty of wood, and look the picture of health. 
I should feel greatly obliged for any advice as to the cause 
of nofruit. Would you advise root-pruning, removing the 
breastwood, and pruning again in winter or spring ?— 
W. WILLDEN. 

[It is evident your wall Plum-trees have a 
rather free root-run, and some check in the 
way of moderate root-pruning will no doubt do 
good. But this summer, after the breastwood 
has become from 12 inches to 14 inches 
in length, or, at least, not later than early 
in July, cut back all the shoots to four 
leaves. Soon after the point leaf-bud will make 
growth. Pinch that after it has become some 
3 inches or 4 inches long and it may not grow 
again. The back buds will in the meantime 
undergo a partial change from wood-buds to 
fruit-buds, and if in the winter you prune each 
of these spurs back to two or three buds you 
should have fruit from them next year. Some 
checking of the roots, not necessarily too severe, 
should help to that end. You may do much 
good by forking in some old mortar rubbish, or, 
failing that, chalk or lime, about the trees. 
Wood-ashes furnishing potash are also helpful. ] 


Summer treatment of Raspberries. 
—It is a question whether Raspberry stools re- 
ceive the attention and proper management 
needful for the production of fine fruit and 
strong, well-ripened canes for future good crops. 
Where they are planted on strong, rich soil a 
mass of suckers or young canes is thrown up 
that is not only unnecessary, but also so robs 
the other canes that they are much weaker than 
they otherwise would be, and reduce the size 
and quantity of the fruit. For a number of 
years I have had all the stools gone over early 
in June and all suckers removed, except seven 
or eight of the strongest and best placed. If 
more are left they unduly crowd each other, 
and the crop of fruit is reduced in both size and 
weight. This may easily be proved by leaving 
a row untouched and thinning the next out as 
described, carefully weighing the produce of 
each, of course taking care that the two,rows 
are equally strong and manured the same. 
When first I adopted the plan the difference 
was about 30 per cent. in favour of the thinned 
rows, which was conclusive enough to warrant 
its continuance afterwards all through the plan- 
tation. Another advantage that I believe 
arises from early thinning is the greatly lessened 
attack of the Lampronia rubiella, or Raspberry 
bud grub, that has literally spoiled many plan- 
tations. The young canes having plenty of 
light are well matured at the end of the season, 
and not so liable to the attack of the pest as if 
they were half ripened, and the constant stir- 
ring of the surface soil by hoes and other imple- 
ments does not give the enemy much rest, as it 
is exposed to changes of weather and the keen 
eyes of birdsor poultry. Immediately the fruit 
is picked all the old canes are cut out and then 
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burned, returning the ashes to the soil. Itisa 
good plan to burn all young or old canes, weeds, 
etc., as the ashes are a grand fertiliser and will 
retain most of the constituents removed from 
the soil. This is much better than allowing the 
refuse to lie in a heap, harbouring insects and 
serving no useful purpose.—G, C. 





GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—Those who want to have 
a bright house without much trouble cannot 
afford to neglect the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. 
The old variety Mme. Crousse, planted out and 
trained up a pillar or against a wall, will make 
10 feet or more of growth in one season. 
Planted against a wire arch in the conservatory, 
and after the arch is covered allowed to grow as 
it pleases, the effect is charming, and it flowers 
continuously till the short days come. When 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are grown as pot 
plants they should be pinched freely when 
young to obtain a good base, and then opened 
out with a few light stakes. The new variety 
Achievement makes an ideal market plant, the 
habit being dense and compact, and the large 
trusses of flowers are very freely produced. 
The colour isa bright rose or pink. It is sure 
to become popular. Cytisus filipes is a charm- 
ing old plant of graceful habit, especially when 
grown as a dwarf standard. It is not often met 
with now, unfortunately. Rose Crimson Ram- 
bler is a good pot plant. When grown freely 
and well ripened the long shoots will flower 
their entire length. It succeeds well as a 
standard in acool-house. It should be pruned 
hard back after flowering and kept under glass 
till the new growth is made, and then ripened 
outside. A demand is springing up again for 
the old-fashioned scented-leaved Geraniums. 
Years ago quite a number of varieties was cata- 
logued which it would be difficult to find now. 
They are certain to become popular again, 
especially for cutt ag to mix with cut flowers. 
One of the things I intend to do is to get 
together a collection of these charming plants 
again. There is no sweeter plant for a cottage 
window than the variegated variety Lady 
Plymouth. Years ago we had such an abun- 
dance of this that we formed lines of it in the 
ribbon borders. Now I expect it is only found 
in old-fashioned gardens. One of the prettiest 
basket plants in the conservatory or cottage is 
Campanula isophylla Mayi. The old white 
variety should also be grown. ‘These are things 
which require no skill to grow, and they last a 
long time in bloom. Cuttings of the young 
shoots strike in spring, and by placing three 
young plants in a 6 inch pot a good-sized speci- 
men can be made in a few months. See that 
all permanent plants in the borders have enough 
water. 


Stove.—Allamandas are lovely things in the 
stove, and, when genuine, the flowers are useful 
for cutting. Planted out in old turf and fibrous 
peat, with sand and charcoal to keep it open, 
and the shoots trained up near the glass, a 
gorgeous effect is produced. The Allamanda is 
indispensable to the exhibitor, but to ensure 
plenty of trusses of flowers the young shoots 
must be run up strings or some other method 
adopted to bring the young shoots into the full 
light and warmth of the sunshine to ripen 
growth. As soon as the flower-buds are visible 
the shoots are taken down and trained round 
the wires to show them off to the best advan- 
tage, and from this onwards liquid-manure 
should be given twice a week. Continue to 
strike cuttings of Poinsettias. The cuttings, 
when rooted, should be lifted from the warm 
bed and gradually brought to the light to keep 
them sturdy, and be shifted into larger pots 
The sturdier the plants the finer the heads of 
bracts. Begonias and other soft-wooded winter- 
flowering things should be pinched from time to 
time to induce a bushy habit. Very little fire- 
heat will be required now. The fires may go 
out altogether in those short bursts of bright 
sunshine. Be careful about the water for 
syringing. Unless it is quite pure, keep up the 
humidity of the atmosphere by damping floors, 
etc., only. 


Top-dressing Tomatoes and Cucum- 
bers.—With both crops top-dressing is one of 
the essentials to success, and the work must be 
thought out and done in a broad and liberal 


sense. It is not so much the quantity given as 
its frequency. Heavy top-dressings are not re- 
quired for Cucumbers, but as soon as the roots 
work through add a little more compost. This 
not only encourages the roots, but it sweetens 
the atmosphere, and the foliage benefits in a 
marked degree. Frequent top-dressings are not 
so necessary with Tomatoes, but they are 
usually heavier. It is a great advantage to give 
encouragement to the surface roots. We use 
any good stuff that is available. Old potting- 
soil mixed with a little Moss-litter-manure and a 
sprinkliag of artificial manure have had a marked 
effect upon both Cucumbers and Tomatoes, and 
there is less risk of introducing wireworm or 
eelworms into the soil. 

Orchard-house.—lIf the trees in pots are 
much crowded it may be possible to take out 
some of the Plums and other hardy late kinds 
of fruits to permit of the Peaches and Nectarines 
being opened out a little. The young wood of 
Peaches will now have received its final thin- 
ning, and if it is possible to improve the shape 
of the tree by cutting back an old branch, it 
may be done now if the branch is fruitless. 
Top-dressing is an important matter in pot-fruit 
culture. Usually something is done before this, 
but this should be added to now. In giving 
artificial stimulants it is better, I think, to give 
them in the water. There is not so much danger 
of overdoing it, and this has been done when the 
matter is left in the hands of an assistant. 


Ventilating the vinery.— When Grapes 
are swelling rapidly abundant moisture must be 
given to the roots, and on bright days the usual 
damping down done, but it is better not to use 
the syringe. Supposing the house is closed 
between 3.30 and 4 o’clock, the house will 
remain closed till 7 or 8 o’clock in the evening, 
when a crack of air an inch or so wide is given 
at intervals along the ridge. This keeps the 
atmosphere from becoming impure and stagna- 
ting. 

Window gardening. — The principal 
window plants now are Begonias, Zonal and 
other Geraniums, Fuchsias, Hydrangeas, and 
Campanulas. Do not crowdanything. Sponge 
frequently and water either in the evening or 
early in the morning. All non-effective plants 
place outside. 


Outdoor garden.—Supports should be 
placed to all plants likely to require them in 
good time, as a plant which has been left 
unsupported till it falls over seldom recovers its 
shape during the same season, the stems often 
being twisted and strained. I think I have 
never seen the early-flowering shrubs and trees 
more lovely than they have been this season. 
Laburnums, Thorns, Chestnuts, Magnolias, 
Lilacs, Guelder Roses, and other things are, or 
have been, a mass of bloom. Groups of Berberis 
stenophylla have been lovely, and the creamy- 
coloured Broom (Cytisus przecox) ought to be in 
every garden. Maggots and flies have given 
trouble on Roses, especially where a watchful 
attitude has not been present. To fight these 
pests requires promptitude and watchfulness, 
and there need be no great outlay on insecticides. 
Soft-soap and paraffin-oil are cheap enough, so 
also is Tobacco-powder, which, if used in time, 
is a good remedy for green-fly. Maggotsshould 
be sought for and crushed between the finger 
and thumb. Sweet Peas should have liquid- 
manure if fine flowers are wanted. Carnations 
should be carefully tied, or the stems may snap 
off. Those plants which are usually pegged 
down should be seen to. When the stems get 
stiff they may snap off. Some watering must 
be done, preferably in the evening, but we 
rather trust to the hoe than the water-pot. 

Fruit garden.—When young Strawberry- 
plants are required for forcing in pots the 
runners should be taken as early as possible. 
Very often late runners of the previous season 
which have been planted in a nursery bed are 
potted up for forcing ; but I like runners of the 
current season. There are a vigour and alert- 
ness, if I may use such a word, about young 
plants that are absent from the older ones ; but 
the young plants must be taken early and have 
had the best possible treatment from the first. 
The principal work now will be fighting insects, 
and this work may be much reduced and made 
easier by being in time with the remedy ; and 
for destroying aphides, whether green or black, 
there is nothing so easily applied and so 
economical as Tobacco-powder. This and clean 


water, if used in time, will keep the trees clean 


and healthy. If Gooseberry-caterpillars are 
present they must either be kept down by 
hand-picking or Hellebore-powder, which may 
either be dusted among the foliage or be mixed 
with water and put through the syringe. The 
only way to attack the Codlin-moth at this 
season is by syringing the trees with something 
strong enough to kill the larve. When in the 
shape of eggs they are within reach of the 
mixture. 


Vegetable garden.—Cucumbers under 
glass are growing very fast now, and the stop- 
ping must be timely and regular. An experi- 
enced hand will soon run through a house of 
Cucumbers and thin and stop the young shoots. 
If the shoots are stopped one leaf beyond the 
fruit there will always be a rapid succession of 
Cucumbers. A light top-dressing often, rather 
than a heavy dressing at longer intervals, should 
be the rule. We are growing several new or 
reputedly new varieties, but for consistent cut- 
ting there is nothing better than Lockie’s Per- 
fection. Mulch Tomatoes under glass with 
Moss-litter-manure. I mention this because it 
is easily applied, either alone or mixed with 
loam or any good soil. Let the top-dressing be 
free from wireworms or other insects. Give 


final thinning to Onions, Carrots, Beet, and. 


other root crops. To keep up a succession of 
good Lettuces requires some effort in dry, hot 
weather. Sow on well-manured land and mulch 
between the rows with short manure or rich 
compost of some kind. Water when the plants 
seem distressed, and give a thorough soaking if 
it is necessary to water at all. This applies to 
all watering. I have come to the conclusion 
that the hoe is more useful than the water, 
especially where the land is in good heart. 
E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 17th.—Pegged down Verbenas and other 
plants of straggling habit in the beds and 
borders. Carnations and Pinks have been 
mulched with a mixture of loam and very old 
hot-bed manure. Commenced taking pipings of 
Pinks and inserting them in handlights. There 
are some staking and tying todo now among 
hardy plants, which cannot with safety be 
delayed. Newly planted trees and shrubs, 
besides being mulched, are watered when neces- 
sary and the foliage damped. 


June 18th.—Planted an early vinery, or what 
is intended for an early house, with Black 
Hamburgh and a few Foster’s Seedling. The 
eyes were started in January, and the young 
plants are now 20 inches high. They will be 
syringed freely and shaded tora day or two. 
Gave a look round the Peaches on south wall to 
finish disbudding and thinned the fruit a little 
where crowded. Sowed more Lettuces and 
Turnips. 


June 19th.—The Maréchal Niel Roses that 
were cut back after flowering in Rose-house are 
now breaking freely. Thinned off all weak 
shoots. Strong shoots will be trained on for 
next season’s flowering. Planted more dwarf 
French Beans. Made a last sowing of Marrow 
Peas. Planted out a lot of Winter Greens and 
Broccoli. Vacant ground being scarce, we are 
compelled to plant some among the early 
Potatoes. 


June 20th.—Unless an urgent demand is made 
we shall cut no more Asparagus. Less will be 
required, as new Potatoes are plentiful on south 
border. Peas also may be gathered in small 
quantities. Lettuces are tied up in succession 
to blanch as required. Vines under glass are 
looked over often to regulate sub-laterals. We 
are well forward with thinning late Grapes, 
though overtime work has had to be done to 
keep pace with it. 


June 21st.—Mulched beds of Begonias. 
Pricked off seedling Wallflowers. Mulched 
and watered Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and Phloxes, 
Cucumbers under glass are frequently looked 
over to regulate and stop young shoots, Top- 
dressings of rich compost are given from time 
to time as required. Thiuned the young 
shoots of outdoor Vines, and commenced stop- 
ping the breastwood of Plums and early Cherries 
on walls, - 

June 22nd.—Royal Sovereign Strawberry is 
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bearing freely on warm south border. The 
plants on the border are treated as annuals, 
runners being taken as early as possible and 
every encouragement given. Inside Vine- 
borders are kept moist until the ripening of the 
crop is pretty well finished. Placed a group of 
Gloxinias in blossom in a shady spot in the 
conservatory. The plants are never watered 
overhead. Thinned the buds of Roses where 
very numerous. Plants on south walls have 
been heavily watered with liquid-manure, 





Hoeing.—There is great virtue in the 
liberal use of a hoe amongst all descriptions of 
garden crops. Too frequently the hoe is allowed 
to remain hung up in the tool shed until there 
are numerous weeds to cut down and destroy. 
Then it is got out, used, and again hung up 
until more weeds have grown. Therein lies the 
mistake. No sooner are crops, whether from 
seed or tubers, well above ground than the hoe 
should be freely used between the rows to 
disturb or loosen the surface of the soil to render 
it friable, and to free the seedling plants from 
apy pressure incidental to hardness of soil. 
That first hoeing kills myriads of incipient 
weeds. But that same ground should be 
similarly hoed over a fortnight later, and in the 
interim all other ground that is free for such 
purpose should be hoed also. Naturally, hoeing 
is more difficult in wet weather, and it is then 
less needed, except to keep weeds down as the 
rain softens the surface. But during hot, 
dry weather, especially of such nature as we 
have experienced through May, hoeing, in 
creating a loose, well-pulverised soil, really 
helps to check evaporation and retains mois- 
ture. But, apart from that, hoeing, in thus 
breaking the soil, helps growth very materially, 
and there is always seen better growth than is 
the case where the hoe remains unused. Prac- 
tically, the hoe is the most important of summer 
garden tools.—A. D. 





BOOKS. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS.* 


Tuts is a well-printed book of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, with a good index and list of illus- 
trations. It is a well-arranged compilation 
of matter from The Garden and elsewhere, and 
may well» be called ‘‘a handbook to the 
garden,” but we quite fail to find how it is 
especially fitted as a book on gardening for 
beginners. One of the most puzzling of all 
things to a real beginner in gardening is the 
craft words and phrases used in books or con- 
versation, and in a book for beginners a glossary 
of such technical words should have found a 
prominent place. To practical gardeners them- 
selves the craft expressions, such as working or 
grafting, stock, scion, slip, cutting, layer, to 
pot, to plunge, to repot or pot on, to trench, or 
to fertilise as distinct from pollination, not 
to mention hundreds of others, are words 
fraught very often with a special meaning 
different from that of ordinary dictionaries, and 
even educated people are frequently perplexed 
by their general use in a gardeners’ conversa- 
tion. The terminology of any craft or calling is 
an important essential in the literature espe- 
cially intended for beginners, and we certainly 
think the subject should have received some 
serious attention in this book. Seeing that Mr. 
Cook, the editor, has had the collaboration of 
such able contributors as Miss Jekyll, Mr. H. J. 
Chapman, Mr. A. Dean, Mr. Jas. Douglas, Mr. 
S. W. Fitzherbert, Mr. Jenkins, Mr, Richard 
Parker, Mr. G. S. Saunders, and others, we are 
not much surprised at his having produced a 
good working handbook to the garden, and one 
that will be welcome for reference in many 
garden libraries. The photographic illustrations 
are a great and attractive feature in the work, 
and are alone well worth the cost price of the 
volume. ‘The scratchy and often rudely-drawn 
illustrations on pictorial practice lines used here 
and there in the text may be replaced with 
advantage in a future edition by something 
better from a practical as well as an artistic 
point of view. The starch or sugar-box on 


wheels at p. 345, said to be *‘ most useful for 





* “Gardening for Beginners: a Handbook to the 
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’ booksellers, etc. 


carrying manure,” verges on the ridiculous, 
even in a book meant for very young and rustic 
beginners. Despite a few slips, however, we 
can recommend the book to amateurs, gar- 
deners, and others, who will find it useful, but 
the title notwithstanding, we still look for a 
real book for beginners, and a simple book that 
will put them in the right way and be truly a 
beginner’s book, telling all about gardening in 
the simple language that all can understand, 
but as Mr. Cook himself tells us that ‘‘ it is not 
a simple task to compile a gardening book, even 
for beginners,” it is probable we shall have to 
wait some time. 





BIRDS. 


Bullfinch (Zz. M. St. M. Stocker).—This 
bird appears to have died through severe con- 
stipation, which would arise either from inju- 
dicious feeding or from lack of grit to enable 
the gizzard to properly triturate its contents. 
A dose of castor oil, in the first instance, and a 
sufficient supply of coarse sand would in all 
probability have saved your bird. Fine sand is 
not only useless but dangerous in a cage, as a 
bird will sometimes swallow such a quantity of 
it as to block the digestive tract, and die from 
obstruction of the bowels. Scalded Rape-seed 
is the best food for Bullfinches, to which may 
be added a few Hemp-seeds daily (not more 
than twenty seeds), and for green food nothing 
is better than a few twigs of some deciduous 
tree, such as Willow, Poplar, or any fruit-tree, 
while a little bread and milk occasionally is 
beneficial. These birds do not remain long 
healtby in a hot, dry atmosphere—their cages 
should always be kept in a cool position.— 
8. 8. G. 





POULTRY. 

Chickens ailing (W. R. Paton).—Your 
chickens are evidently suffering from ‘‘ gapes,” 
a very common complaint amongst young 
poultry. The frequent yawning or gaping 
which you describe is caused through the pre- 
sence of small white worms in the windpipe. 
These can be removed by introducing a feather, 
stripped to within 1 inch of the end, turning it 
round quickly, and then withdrawing it, when 
the parasites will be found adhering to it. This 
may be repeated several times, the feather 
being first dipped in salad oil or hot water ; if 
spirits of turpentine be used on the feather the 
worms not removed will be destroyed. A pinch 
of salt put as far back as possible in the mouth 
of the sufferer is also effectual in destroying 
these pests. This trouble is brought about 
through chickens being kept in a poultry-run 
where the ground has become foul, and through 
drinking dirty water. One cannot be too careful 
in keeping the water dishes thoroughly clean, 
and in supplying fresh water at least twice a 
day, also in removing the coops to fresh ground 
daily. To guard against gapes it is a good plan 
to keep a piece of camphor in the drinking 
water.—S. 8. G. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


The rating of glasshouses.—I took an acre of 
land and erected some greenhouses upon it, and the over- 
seers have rated these as buildings at 1s. 6d. in the £. Is 
this correct, or should they be rated like the agricultural 
land of a farmer at 6d. in the £?—A. R. 


[It does not appear what kind of a rate this 
is, unless it be that your land is situate within 
a rural parish for which the Lighting Act has 
been adopted ; in this case buildings will pay 
three times the rate in the pound paid on land. 
If this be a poor rate, your greenhouses are pro- 
perly rated as buildings, and will pay twice as 
much as agricultural land, but not three times 
as much. If the rate is for the special expenses 
of a rural district council or if it be the district 
rate of an urban council, then your greenhouses 
should be rated as land and urban buildings, 
but instead of being rated at one-third the rate 
payable in respect of buildings, the rate should 
be one-fourth only.—K. C. T.] 


“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Whoroughly revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully wlustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 158. 6d. 

The same, in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for liorary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all 
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OCORRESPONDHNOH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaRDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Freesia refracta alba (S.).—Freesias may be cul- 
tivated out-of-doors in sheltered places in southern 
districts ; but they are all the better for the protection of 
a cool frame and grown in pots. They can be brought 
into the conservatory to flower, and may in this way be 
made to bloom as early as the middle of January. Use a 
compost of loam, peat, and a little manure. 


Azalea leaves falling (Caboon).—If the plant has 
been removed from a warm greenhouse into a room in a 
dwelling-house the change to a drier, more confined, atmo- 
sphere would undoubtedly cause the leaves todrop. The 
only remedy is to take it back again into the greenhouse. 
Remove all the seed-pods. The flowers will have dropped 
by thistime. It ought to have a moist, warm atmosphere 
to produce new growths. 


Marechal Niel Rose losing its leaves (C.).— 
The temperature of the house—56 degs.—is such that the 
Rose-tree ought to do well. The fact of its being planted 
in a vase may be a point against it. It is most likely that 
the vase is not well drained, and that the soilissour. It 
is impossible for anyone who has not seen the plant to say 
what it is suffering from. It may be too much or too 
little water ; this could be ascertained by examining the 
roots. 


Annuals for north border (G. Dod). — This 
position is not a good one, and the shading by trees makes 
it worse. Try Candytuft in variety, Virginian Stock, 
Larkspur, yellow Lupines. Marigolds, some of the Nemo- 
philas, Tagetes signata pumila, and Saponaria calabrica 
will do well. Wallflowers and Foxgloves are useful bien- 
nials for such a place. They require to be reared in the open 
ground. Pansies and Mimulus are also useful plants 
treated as biennials. 


Passion-flowers failing (R. LZ. Stanton).—You 
are either keeping your plants too dry at the roots, or the 
soil is waterlogged. Did you examine the drainage when 
you gave the fresh soil? If the drainage is good, Passion- 
flowers require abundance of water, and two small canfuls 
about every two days are not sufficient. Give them a 
thorough soaking, and do not apply the water in driblets 
as you seem to be doing. 


Treatment of Dendrobium nobile (S.).—Small 

plants growing freely should be potted every year ; older 
plants that have grown into a size large enough for pots 
over 9 inches in diameter need not be potted oftener than 
once in two or three years. They may be surface-dressed 
annually, The best time to repot is when the flowering 
period is over and the plants are beginning to produce 
growths from the base of the old stems. After repotting, 
the plants require a warm, moist atmosphere. Pot in 
turfy peat, with live Sphagnum, in about equal parts ; 
some crocks and broken charcoal should be mixed with 
it. 
Choisya ternata (Caldicot)—If your plants of 
Choisya ternata are growing in the open ground all they 
need after flowering is to leave them alone, as they will 
perfect their growth ready to flower another year, If in 
pots in the greenhouse, plunge them out-of-doors after 
flowering and take care that they do not suffer from want 
of water. Should any of them require repotting, this 
must be done at once, and then the plants should be kept 
in the greenhouse for a fortnight before turning them out- 
side. If the plants are too tall they may be cut down ; 
but, in the case of those so treated, you cannot expect 
much flower next season. 


Cutting down Clematis montana and C. 
Flammula.—tThere is a considerable amount of risk in 
cutting back old established plants of these climbers into 
the hard wood, and, if the tangle is unsightly, it can be 
remedied by carefully trimming out all superfluous shoots 
and shortening back the main branches, leaving, however, 
a shoot or two near the top of each in order vo keep the 
sap in circulation. If this is done in the spring the plants 
will recover from the operation better than if performed at 
any other time, although, of course, it will be at the 
expense of the flowers of Clematis montana, and a less 
amount than usual on the other two. If once done, how- 
ever, the plants can be readily kept within the desired 
bounds by a little judicious pruning each season after 
their flowering period is over. 


Liquid-manure (M. F.).—Very many things make 
excellent liquid-manure. Droppings from a stable, when 
fresh and without straw, put into a coarse bag and tied, 
then dropped into a tub of water are admirable. These 
should have the proportion of one bushel to 20 gallons of 
water. Ifa peck of fresh soil be put into the bag also, so 
much the better. Equally good is fowls’ or sheeps’- 
manure put into a bag and soaked in the proportion of a 
bushel to 25 gallons of water. Of artificial manure, stir 
21b. each of superphosphate, Kainit, and nitrate of soda 
into 30 gallons of water, or 6 lb of any good guano. Such 
liquids should do well for Roses or Sweet Peas, and may be 
given once a week; or, if made weaker by adding more 
water, then twice a week. It is not well to allow the 
liquid to touch the leaves or stems of anything watered. 


Roses attacked with Orange fungus (Little 
Chang).—Judging from the pieces of growth sent your 
Roses are in anything but a flourishing condition, and we 
are not surprised to hear you have Orange fungus. The 
recipes often given for the checking of this disease will 
angwer very well provided the plants are in a healthy con- 
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dition at the root; but, when the contrary is the case, 
they have very little effect. Although you say the bed was 
specially prepared for the Roses some three or four years 
ago, the growth betokens poverty of soil. We should 
advise you to give the plants a liberal dressing of cow- 
manure ; half a peck to each plant would be none too 
much. Remove some of the surface soil around the bush 
or standard and replace with the manure, then cover 
lightly with soil. It is rather late for this to be effective 
during the first crop of blossom, but it will help on the 
second flowering, especially if you give them a good water- 
ing twice a week, supposing you have no rain in your 
district. The plants should have been more severely pruned 
than they evidently were, then you not only cut past the 
resting spores of the fungus, but also new lifeis infused 
into the plant. You should cut them back quite hard 
next March, the bushes level with the ground and the stan- 
dards close to the stem. Although this may hinder you 
obtaining blossom from some of the varieties the same 
season, you will be laying the foundation for a better 
result the following year. 


Treatment of climbing plants (G. H.).—The 
climbing plants in question are not at all difficult to culti- 
vate, and they will grow in a greenhouse where the winter 
temperature does not fall below 40 degs. The Hoya suc- 
ceeds even better if kept somewhat warmer, hence, if 
there is any difference in the temperature of your house, 
it should be placed at the warmest end. General potting 
compost will suit them perfectly—that is to say, from one 
to two parts of loam to one of leaf-mould (according to the 
consistency of the loam), and a little sand, the whole being 
thoroughly mixed together. For the Hoya mix a little 
broken brick-rubble with the scil. We presume that you 


grow, but they will keep fresh for a long time, and in that 
way none need be wasted. Parsnips, we fear, will not be 
so useful ; still, much depends on what growth they have 
made. If they seem then to be of fair size, lift and lay 
them in as advised for the Carrots; but, in the removal, 
do not allow either to become dry. Cover up when trans- 
ferring, and do the laying-in quickly. Once you have cut 
over summer Spinach it is of no further us*. Properly to 
keep up a supply, sowings should be made once a fort- 
night from April to the end of July. Sow winter Spinach 
in August. 


Peat-Moss-litter manure (0. H.).—There is, 
apparently, in Peat-Moss manure more of acidity than is 
found in ordinary straw manure, and for that reason it is 
advisable, before it is used for any purpose, even for out- 
door crops. to turn it two or three times, as that generates 
gentle fermentation. After about three turnings the 
manure is very sweet and suitable for any crops, 
But when wanted for pot plants, this or any manure 
ehould he fairly decomposed, as, if not so, then it does so 


after being mixed with the soil and used, and the result is 


that the soil becomes loose or hollow. You should, if you 


use some now, let it be in the proportion of about one- 
fourth and be pressed firm. 
between the loam in thin layers for a few months before 
using it. 


The best way is to put it 





SHORT REPLIBS. 
James Wood.—Dust the bushes with Tobacco-powder, 


well washing the trees on the following day with clear 
water from a syringe or engine.——Vuican, Wales.—Not 


ILLUSTRATED. 


gardening queries.——BSaliibay.—There is evidently some- 
thing wrong with the roots. We would advise you to lift 
the plants in the early autumn and replant, at the same 
time adding some good loamy soil, to which some bones 
may be added._—Mrs. Clarke.—Evidently the bulbs have 
been allowed to remain too long in one place and have got 
too thick. Your best plan will be to litt them when they 
have died down and transfer them to fresh quarters.— 
E. B.—See reply to “ Fairfield,” in our issue of April 20, 
p. 109.——H., M.—We know of no book that deals with the 
subject you inquire about. —— Rhubarb. — Apply to 
Mr. Poupart, Market Gardener, Twickenham.——Amateur. 
—Fumigate with XL All. ——Jno. R. Beveridge-—Re 
‘Treatment of Tortoise,” see our issue May 25, p. 175 —— 
E. J. Fleming.—1, Geraniums would answer your purpose 
best ; 2, Yes, a climbing Rose should answer; 3, Ficus 
repens ; 4, Cannot say where the pots you inquire about 
can be had. Maidenhair Fern is the best.——L. 7'.—Early 
in April is the best time to cut Yews. Budding H P. 
Roses, as you suggest, is very doubtful.——M7s. A. Scott, 
—The only thing you can do is to well wash every branch 
and shoot with some insecticide containing paraffin when 
the leaves fall. Clear away all the leaves, serape off the 
surface of the border, and burn the same before topdress- 
ing. Kindly send sample of insect you refer to.—Tor- 
quay,—Cannot find such a name in any book we have, but 
will try and find out at Kew.—C. Hering.—1, Impossible 
to name from such a withered scrap ; 2, Probably Gladiolus 
Colvillei; 3, Caused by dryness at the roots, there being 
symptoms of red-spider and thrips on the leaves. ——Lthel 
Deane.—We should say no. Planta climbing Rose or any 
of the Clematises, like C. Jackmani or C. montana,— 
M.S. F.—Caused through cold winds. Pick off all the 
bad flowers, and the others will come allright with warmer 


intend growing your climbers in pots, in which case they 
must be thoroughly drained with broken crocks, and a few 
rougher pieces of the potting compost placed immediately 
over the drainage material. They will do well trained up 
the rafters of your greenhouse ; but in arranging them you 
must bear in mind that the Passion-flower is the strongest 
grower of the three. During the winter the Hoya must be 
kept rather drier at the roots than the other two. Owing 
to the fact that they grow near the roof, and are, conse- 
quently, liable to extremes of heat and dryness, the 
foliage of many greeahouse climbers is liable to be attacked 
by red-spider and other insect pests; but if the plants are 
frequently syringed these cause but little trouble. You 
do not give any idea of the sizes of your plants or other 
particulars, so we cannot advise with regard to repotting 
them ; but, when you do so, the Smilax and Hoya will not 
need 80 large a shift as the Passion-flower. 


FRUIT, 


Incrustations on Apple shoot (4. H.).—The 
piece of Apple shoot which you forwarded is not cankered, 
but incrusted with the eggs of a moth, probably ‘‘ The 
Lackey Moth” (Clisiocampa neustria); but we are not 
quite certain, as the eggs are laid in a somewhat different 
manner from that which this species usually adopte. 

Mouldy Gooseberries (Amateur). — Apparently 
your Gooseberries have been attacked by the Gooseberry 
mildew (Sphxrotheca grossularie). Gather and burn all 
the infested fruit, and spray any of the leaves that are 
mildewed with } oz. of sulphide of potassium dissolved in 
a gallon of water. Next season, as soon as the leaves are 
opening, spray with the same mixture about once a week 
if there are any signs of them being infested. 







































Gooseberry-bushes fruitless (H. P. W.).—It 
would seem as if your Gooseberry-bushes had been 
renewed by suckers from the roots, and these had not 
produced ripened wood. Your best course even now is to 
thin out the bushes, leaving only the strongest shoots, and 
hard cutting out all small growths, also keeping cut out 
any shoots or suckers that may break up later. By this 
hard thinning you should enable the bushes to thoroughly 
mature their wood this season, and it should be very fruit- 
ful next year. Certainly, so far north, your climate may 
be none too ripening, and that is all the more reason why 
you should thin hard. 


Strawberries in pots (Blandford).—lf you have 
already Strawberry plants in your garden you must, so 
soon as there are good strong runners forming on them, 
layer those into small pots filled with good soil. The pots 
should be about 8 inches in diameter. When placed to 
receive the runners, hollow out the soil with a trowel 
2, inches deep and place the pot into it, packing the loose 
goil about it to keep it upright. Then where you have 
rows of plants side by side, place all your runner pots be- 
tween each alternate pair of rows, and then you can get 
up and down between the others to gather fruit or to 
water the runners without danger of tumbling them over. 
When, in about four weeks, the runners are well rooted, 
the stem strings can be cut and the plants removed and 
stood on a hard floor of ashes out in full light, where they 
may remain kept well watered for a week or two. In the 
meantime, get plenty of 6-inch or 32-sized pots, also good 
old turfy loam and some well-decayed hot-bed or other 
very short manure. Mix it well, but do not make it too 
fine, then pot the runners singly into these, ramming the 
goil about them quite firmly ; then water and stand out 
again on a hard floor in the open. The plants will grow 
strong and fill the pots with roots. In November they will 
be best placed in a frame for the winter. It will be soon 
enough to get them on a high shelf in the greenhouse in 
March and April. 


VEGETABLES. 


Potato crops (R.).—It isimpossible for anyone to say 
how large a quantity of Myatt’s Potatoes may be obtained 
from an acre of ground unless something is known of the 
average fertility of the soil, the cultivation bestowed upon 
it, and the quantity of the seed tubers planted. Usually, 
in good gardens, the sets selected of Myatt’s Ashleaf are 
of about six to the pound, good sound ones, and carefully 
sprouted. These usually give a crop of two bushels to the 
rod, or about six tons per acre; but, really, a good field 
crop of these rarely exceeds five tons per acre, let the soil 
be the best. White Elephant would probably give from 
nine tons to ten tons per acre on really good soil if planted 
about 30 inches apart, the sets all sound, and if there were 
no failures. 


Removing garden crops (Cc. H. O).—Carrots 
should be large enough to make it worth while to lift them 
at the end of September, transferring them to one of your 


other gardens, and laying them in thickly by the roots, 


of course, leaving the tops exposed. The roots will not 














weather. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 


sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
{LLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or lowers for naming 
should be sent at one time, 


Names of plants.—W. W. Hickson.—A very vigor- 


ous specimen of Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella Bursa-pastoris). 
——Hdward Cocksedge.—Hrinus alpinus. ——Canon John 
High Way.—Rosa lutea (the yellow Austrian Brier).—— 
Mrs. Aitken.—Your Rose is Belle Lyonnaise.——Miss F. 
Lloyd.—Blue, Souvenir de L. Spath; White is Marie 
Legrange.——M 
Common Seakale(Crambe maritima).—— Miss J. Johnson. 
Bignonia jasminoides.—Delta.—Geranium is G, pratense ; 
Lupin is Lupinus pubescens, an annual form ; Narcissus is 
N. biflorus ; Saxifrage is 8. cespitosa, or a form of S. hyp- 
noides, -—L.—Spirea Reevesi.— —The Vicarage, Faljield. 


rs. Dykes.—Myosotis azorica.——Kent,— 


There are two distinct species sent. The one with three 


leaflets is Staphylea trifolia; the one with pinnate leaves 
S. pinnata (Bladder Senna) ——N. 7. B.—Specimens too 
shrivelled to identify.——Trigon.—Evidently a Sisym- 
brium. Should like to see complete specimen. M. 

—Metrosideros robusta, sometimes known as M. florida, 
native of New Zealand.——M. L. D.—The Flowering Ash 
(Fraxinus Ornus).——Chas. Chubb.—Mespilus Smithi, syn. 


EH, M. B. 





M. grandiflora.——7. S. Clayton.—Jasminum fruticans. 


——Hortices.—Barbarea vulgaris; 2, Sutherlandia canes- 
cens.——Lady Mary Corry.—Campanula glomerata.— 
M. E. S.—Kindly send better specimens, affixing a number 


to each——F’. G. Harris.—1, Heuchera sanguinea; 2, 
Next week ; 3, Hemerocallis fulva.—HWMrs. J. Mathias.— 
We cannot undertake to name Roses.—Kingston.— 
Specimen quite dried up.——S. Jennings.—1, Eccremocar- 
pus scaber ; 2, Kerria japonica; 3, Iris germanica var. ; 
4, Saxifraga cespitosa; 5, Oerastium tomentosum ; 6, 
Veronica rupestris; 7, Send in flower.—F. H. H. 
Armeria cephalotes alba; the type is easily raised from 
seed, and seedlings vary a great deal.——R. N. Z.— 
Hemerocallis minor ; 2, Saxifraga cespitosa. 
Catalogues received.—W. Duncan Tucker, Law- 
rence-road, Tottenham.—Zilustrated Catalogue of Horti- 
cultural Buildings.——Dammaun & Co., Naples, Italy.— 
Catalogue of Bulbs, etc——Thos_W. Robinson, Stour- 
bridge.—Catalogue of Hot Water Pipes, Boilers, etc. 





TANNED GARDEN NETTING, EXTRA 
QUALITY.—N°ts 50 yds. by 4 yds., 7s. each; 101 yds. by 
2 yds, 7s. each.--WILLCOOK 3, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


GECON D-HAND HERRING FISHING 
NETS (all mended), suitable for protecting fruit-trees, 


ao. Prices ov application—MATTHEW, 22, Shore-st 
Anstruther, Fife, ary om 
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DO NOT READ THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT IF 


You have no glass. 





‘It will not interest you. 


“ NICOTICIDE ” 


Is now used by all the leading growers under 
glass for the purpose of destroying those insect 
pests which are so troublesome. Green-fly, 
Mealy-bug, Red-spider, Thrip, etc., are in- 
stantly destroyed. 


If you have not yet used “‘NIGOTIGIDE” you 
are not “up to date.” It is so simple and 


cheap. Write for Booklet ‘‘ Greenhouse Pests.” 








Read what GARDENING ILLUSTRATED says 
about “ NICOTICIDE.” 


“We recently received a sample bottle of this new 
vaporiser, and having subjected it to a variety of tests, have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it the most efficacious we 
have tried. Its effect on all insect life is well-nigh 
magical, which we attribute to its quick and rapid vaporis- 
ing properties. This latter is mainly due to the nearer prox- 
imity to the flame, yet quite safe owing to the size and the 
general construction of the cup containing the liquid. The 
rapid and quick action on all insect life allows no time 
for the escape of the pest, which in not a few of 
those more slow in action is the case, numbers of the pests 
secreting themselves on first feeling the action of the fumes, 
With ‘Nicoticide’ this is impossible, the whole host being 
overcome forthwith. In this way this useful and safe article 
is rendered not only valuable, but distinctly 
economical, We were not only surprised, but distinctly 
pleased with the results. It is perfectly harmless to 
even tender foliage.”—6th October, 1900, 


PRICES.—_This Compound for Vaporising 
ia sold in bottles, as follows :— 





No. 1 size—1 pint { oor ciemt for | 40:00 cubic ft., 15/- ea. 
No. 2 size.—} or] ditto 20,000 “ u 7/6 iT 
No. 3 size.—6 oz. ditto 12,000 . ws 4/6 ., 
No. 4 size.—4 ditto 8,000 » » S= wy 
No. 5 size.—l x ditto 2,000 ,, » 10d. ,, 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR LARGE QUANTITIES. 


Fumizators, all metal, price 1s. each. 


HUNTER & GOW, 


BivEb hn eoo.t. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
| GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work, 


No Special Contract required. 


NO _ ZINC, IRON, OR 
PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 


GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 

Engineers, &c., S 

BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF>= 

RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. 2 

Write for Illustrations, Testimo 22 

nials, and full particulars ae 
(sent post free). 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 
PLACE FOR IT, 


and that is just where you want it—on top of your . 
house, Tool or Bicycle Shed, &. RED AND ROOF. 
ING FELT makes the kind of roof you want, i.e., durable, 
economical, and water-tight. If you have not seen our little 
book (illustrated), showing the best and cheapest way to 
build and roof with RED HAND Felts, you had better do 
so. Your ironmonger will get it for you, or you can write us 
for it (free). 
D. ANDERSON & SON, Lrp., LAGAN Works, BELFAST. 


QPECIAL PURE FINE BONE MEAL for 


Lawns, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and all Fot Planta, 









| a 
















ac, ~owt., 238. 6d.; 4cwt., 4s. 6d.; lowt., 83. 8 1 
post ie da._MATSHEAD BONE WORKS, Brock, soa 
aretang, 
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No, 1,163.—Von. XXII. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ** The English Flower Garden.” 


JUNE 22, 1901. 
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ASPARAGUS CULTURE IN SUMMER. 

(RrepLy To ‘* F, M.”) 
WHEN the season for cutting ceases many beds 
are neglected, but, in my opinion, that is the 
time the roots require extra food, moisture, and 
support. At this time of the year, even in 
ordinary weather, the beds require food, and 
though moisture may be provided by rainfall, 
the plants are benefited by liberal supplies of a 
good fertiliser. As is well known, in many 
gardens large quantities of manure are placed on 
the beds in the late autumn at a season the 
roots are almost inactive. The roots-are not 
always able to take the food supplied them, and 
without top growth it is useless to feed. Iam 
aware it enriches the soil and renders it in 
better condition to support growth. On the 
other hand, it would doa great deal more good 
given as soon as cutting ceased, and in the case 
of old beds, large masses of manure destroy the 
roots instead of assisting them. If more food 
were given from April to end of September 
much better results would be obtained. In the 
case of worn-out or impoverished beds, no 
matter how much food is given, it cannot give 
new life if there is no root action, but in the 
case of healthy plants, food given during the 
growing season, when the crowns are being 
formed, gives the help required and builds 
up better crowns. A heavy dressing of 
salt—say in the late autumn (November)— 
does more harm than good. The plants 
certainly require a certain amount of salt, but 
not when at rest, as, given then, it acts the 
reverse of what is intended, souring the soil and 
keeping the roots at a lower temperature than 
the surrounding ground. I prefer giving salt 
from April to August, not later, and even 
then it should be well washed down to 
the roots. Another point often lost sight of 
is the state of the soil. In heavy clay soils 
the use of salt requires more care and should 
not be applied earlier than May or later than 
August, and only in moderate quantities in 
showery weather. 

Many beds will have had little moisture 
since cutting ceased, and these will suffer next 
season, especially in light soils resting on gravel. 
In many gardens the old system of raised beds 
is still in vogue, and in such seasons as we are 
passing through, with prolonged heat and 
drought, these beds are the first to suffer and 
the most difficult to keep moist. Beds, or what 
should more properly be termed rows of plants 
on the flat, are much better off in such seasons, 
and where room is no object a yard between 
the plants will give splendid results. With 
plants grown thus irrigation can be carried 
out. This is, I consider, the best means of pro- 
moting a free, strong growth, and no better 
use can be made of liquid-manures than for 
these plants. Where liquid-manure cannot 
be given, such fertilisers as fish - manure, 
guano, and salt may be given liberally and well 
washed in. Fish-manure is one of the best 
fertilisers. The proportion in which this food 
may be used depends upon the state of the coil. 








preference to strong doses with long intervals 
between. It is a safe manure when ample mois- 
ture is giver. QGuano is likewise valuable, but 
though applied in the same way as fish-manure, 
if of the best kind it need bo used in smaller 
quantities. There are other foods, such as soot 
and other rich fertilisers, that can be used in 
case animal manures are not procurable. It may 
be urged that Asparagus is a deep-rooting plant 
and not readily affected by drought. It cer- 
tainly roots freely if well supported, but if 
neglected its roots soon decay. In the case of 
light soils, a mulch between the rows in such 
seasons as this is of great importance, especially 
with young plants. I have used strawy litter 
for this purpose, and it retains moisture. Young 
plants in a richly-made bed are not in need of 
liquid like older ones, but they require more 
frequent supplies of water. Much may be done 
to support new growths at this seascn, as if 
twisted about by winds they csase to form the 
shoots or crowns for next season, so that it is 
well to preserve growths till they change colour. 
Any protection most handy may be employed, 
such as stakes and twine, or bushes thrust into 
the soil. GROWER. 


VEGETABLE MARROWS OVERFED AND 
CROWDED. 


THE most common practice is to place a number 
of plants on arich bed of decayed manure and 
to leave them to ramble at will. Vegetable 
Marrows are often used to screen unsightly 
corners, and in such a case the question of feed- 
ing or crowding does not matter, as fruit is only 
a secondary consideration. Market gardeners 
get a much heavier crop than private gardeners, 
as they plant in rows a certain distance apart 
and not on raised beds of manure with an end- 
less root-run. I have seen splendid results 
from plants grown without manure in the soil in 
gardens where there was good loam, attention 
being given the plants in their earlier stages in 
the way of shelter and moisture, with regular 
supplies of liquid- manure when in fruit. 
Marrows on heaps of manure in cold, wet sea- 
sons are much slower in fruiting than those on 
well drained land planted on the flat and with 
little manure. The growth of those treated so 
liberally is all that can be desired, but the fruits 
are very few, and many even when they have 
formed fail to swell, turning yellow and drop 
ping off owing to over-luxuriance and mois- 
ture. Crowding is equally injurious. By allow- 
ing ample space the plants bear better and 
much longer. Far better results are obtained 
when only a few inches of manure are placed 
under or, what is better, mixed’with the soil, 
thus securing short-jointed wood studded with 
fruit at every joint. Such plants bear enormous 
crops, and, if the fruits are not allowed to get 
too large, the plants bear till cut down by frost. 
Vegetable Marrows are often used much too 
large. The variety Pen-y-byd is a choice 
vegetable when cut before the seeds harden. 
Hibberd’s Prolific is likewise delicious in a 
small state, and the Custard forms are far 
superior when used quite young. The same 
remarks apply to the long shaped kinds. In 
dry, hot weather much assistance is afforded 











with spent manure and damping over in the 
evening. 

The varieties named above differ much in 
growth ; for instance, Pen-y-byd is a compact 
grower, with short joints, and well adapted for 
small spaces, and one of the best for frame 
culture. The bush Marrows are of compact, 
bvshy habit, and the Custard forms are useful 
for small areas. 





LATE BROCCOLI. 


THESE have been unusually plentiful this spring, 
so much so that in small towns provided in part 
with allotment gardens there has been practic- 
ally none, or but very little sale for them. The 
favourable nature of the winter accounts for 
this wealth of Broccoli, and growers disap- 
pointed by the small returns obtained, some of 
them no doubt will plant less another season. 
This, however, is not always a wise policy, for 
weather makes a great difference between 
supply and demand. In some seasons a large 
percentage of Broccoli is killed by frost, and, if 
there is an absence of a normal quantity in the 
early winter, the prospects of a good supply are 
gone when the season comes round for their 
maturity should severe weather intervene. 
Model this season has been excellent, and con- 
tinued over a long season, or from the middle of 
May until well into June The great heat, 
however, has made them develop prematurely, 
bursting of the flower-heads occurring before 
they had become fully grown. This is a failing 
more common with some than other varieties, 
should summer weather prevail at the time. I 
have not grown Late May, mentioned on p. 179 
by ‘*A.,” unless it is another name for Late 
Queen. This latter is a good variety, but with 
me was over some time before Model, although 
both were sown at the end of May last year. I 
intend to postpone my last sowing of these and 
Savoys until towards the middle of June to see 
if by this course they can be retarded until a 
corresponding period next spring. In some 
summers it has been possible to obtain Cauli- 
flowers either from autumn or spring sowings 
before the Broccoli season closed ; but this year 
the case is different. The continuous easterly 
and north-easterly winds have militated against 
the usual advance of the Cauliflower crop. The 
result is an inevitable gap following the last 
supply of Broccoli. Ledsham’s Latest, Meth- 
ven’s June, and June King are good late Broc- 
colis, but their lateness depends on the time of 
sowing and the state of the weather to a large 
extent. ‘‘A.” speaks of the lateness of Cabbage 
in the metropolitan district. In the West of 
England the case is different ; Cabbages were 
early and plentiful, but small. S. 
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Ridge Cucumbers.—These are especially 
suited to amateur gardeners as they require no 
glass in any stages of their growth, for after 
many trials of plants started in heat and turned 
out on prepared beds, and seed sown on very 
gentle bottom heat on beds in the open air and 
allowed to come on quite naturally, J am of 
opinion that the latter plan is far the better. I 
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have at the present time several beds that were 
dug out and filled with weeds and garden refuse, 
lawn Grass, etc., and covered with a little stable- 
manure before covering with soil. -As soon as 
the whole mass got warm the seed was sown, 
and the plants were stronger than any under 
glass.—J. G., Gosport. 

Cucumber failure.—Will you tell me what is the 
matter with enclosed Cucumber roots? On dull days the 
plants seem all right, but on hot, sunny days the foliage 
dries up and can be crumbled to powderin the hand. The 
leaves do not turn brown or yellow.—W. H. 

[This is a bad case of the root-knot eelworm, 
now known as Heterodera radicola, and it would 

e useless attempting restoring the roots to a 
more healthy condition. In some cases affected 
plants flag badly in the sunshine, the ruptured 
roots not being equal to keeping up a sufficiency 
of sap ; in others burning takes place for similar 
reasons. Clear out the affected plants and every 
particle o7 soil and manure in which or near to 
which they have been growing ; then if a fresh 
start is made with clean young plants and per- 
fectly fresh fibrous loam, adding to this a good 
sprinkling of burnt earth and soot, abundance 
of Cucumbers may yet be had before the season 
is over, | 


Planting Celery.—Getting in the main 
crop of Celery may now be proceeded with. 
For single rows, about 12 inches should be left 
for the width of the trench; for a double row, 
about 16 inches will be found sufficient. Deep 
trenches are not a necessity ; in fact, if it is 
intended for the Celery to remain the greater 
part of the winter, it is preferable not to make 
them too deep, but keep the plants nearer the 
surface —especially is this so in damp, low-lying 
quarters. If planting is done in dry weather 
let it be at night, and give them a good soaking 
of water, first removing them from the seed-beds 
with as much soil as possible. Celery should 
not be earthed up too soon; when the plants 
have grown a foot or more will be quite soon 
enough. —LEAHURST. 


@oleworts.—Only those who have a supply 
of these tender Cabbages in autumn can fully 
appreciate their worth. Last autumn and 
until well into the early winter I had a good 
supply of these Coleworts, full-hearted and as 
tender as the best spring Cabbage. I have 
already made asowing. Readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED who place a proper value on a good 
Cabbage should not allow the season of seed 
sowing to pass without the effort to obtain a 
supply. In tne north and in colder districts the 
time will probably have gone by when useful 
returns may be had by sowing seeds outdoors, 
but in other districts there is time. Many 
seedsmen advise July for sowing these, and look 
upon this as the proper month to do so, but my 
experience is that June is a more suitable 
month, and early rather than late even in that. 
I am quite aware that in many other gardens 
July would be soon enough. Once they are 
sown afford them all the help possible by water- 
ing the soil in the evening through a rosed pot, 
and keep off slugs and fly by dustings of lime 
and soot. There are the Rosette Colewort and 
the Hardy Green, either of them being suitable. 
—W. 6. 


Bitter Cucumbers.—Every year we hear 
complaints that Cucumbers are bitter or dis- 
agreeable in flavour, The frequent use of soot- 
water will induce bitterness if not properly 
used, but when the soot is tied up in a bag the 
sour element is retained, and the liquid thus 
made will not injure anything. Strong 
chemical manures are not so suitable for 
Cucumber growing as those derived from 
natural sources. No doubt opinions will differ 
as to whether Cucumbers are better with venti- 
lation or not when the temperature is high. In 
favour of the non-ventilating system, I may 
state that the ventilators here have not been 
opened for the admission of air to the Cucum- 
bers for nearly ten years, and I have not had a 
single complaint as to bitterness. The plants 
usually commence to bear early in April and 
continue until November. When hot weather 
sets in a light shade is put on the glass, and the 
house is practically reeking with moisture on 
hot days. Once each fortnight’ the beds are 
surface-dressed with about an inch of fibrous 
loam and peat-Moss-manure from the stables in 
equal proportions, Weak liquid-manure from 
cattle is given every time of watering, occasion- 
ally damping the house down with the same 
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after a particularly hot day. That the plants 
appreciate the fare and treatment is shown by 
the heavy crops of large and tender Cucumbers. 


Transplanting .Onions.—I have. this 
season had an interesting experience of the ex- 
cellence of transplanting Onions for the produc- 
tion of an ordinary autumn crop of bulbs. Of 
course, transplanting is common practice, both 
of autumn-sown bulbs and of those winter 
raised in warmth and planted out to secure 
giant bulbs. In both these cases the results are 
seen in much finer bulbs than can be‘secured in 
any other way. My transplanting this season 
was entirely due to a desire to test the value of 
the practice as compared with the results of 
ordinary spring’ sowing. In the. one case I 
obtained a box, 12 inches deep and some 
15 inches by 12 inches broad. It consisted of 
sides. and ends only. : That I sawed.through the 
middle, making two of mere sides and ends, 
each 6 inches deep. A-small portion of ground 
in a sheltered place ‘having been forked up, 
these two tiny frames were set upon it, end to 
end, and partially forced into it. An inch or 
two of finer soil was thrown in, levelled, then 
sown with’ seed, which, when pressed in, left 
from 3 inches to 4 inches space between it and 
the pieces of glass with which, after being 
watered, the seed was covered. At the same 
time --middle of March—a sowing of similar 
seed was made in the open ground. Of course, 
germination in the glass-covered boxes was 
earlier, and the plants grew much more rapidly 
than did those in the open bed. Three weeks 
since I transplanted several rows of plants from 
the boxes. It was during a dry time, and I had 
to water the plants two or three times, but now 
they beat the untransplanted ones in the open- 
sown bed, and there can be no doubt but that 
presently they will become very strong. The 
method is simple enough and entails little labour. 
—A. D. 

Tomatoes diseased.—I am sending you some 


leaves of Tomatoes, and shall be much obliged if you can 
tell me what is wrong with the plants? They are grow- 


ingin an old vinery, from which Vines were cut out last 
year. The plants are in three rows, one in front in the 
inside Vine-border, the second row in pots on a stage, 
the third row against back wall in pots and boxes. | The 
plants are nearly all Earliest of All and Peach Blow, both 
of which have during past years been a success here. 
The whole of the plants in the front row have gone off in 
the way you will see from the enclosed leaves with the 
exception of two, one in the middle of the row and one at 
one end, which seems perfectly healthy. They were not 
put into the old border as it stood, but each had fresh soil 
given it, and that, too, the same as all the rest in the 
other row. None at-all have been affected in these other 
two rows.—R. W. Lewis Luoyp. 

[It is, indeed, as you say, somewhat of a 
puzzle, and the only light we can throw on the 
matter is that the seed has been taken from a 
partially-diseased plant or fruit. This may be, 
and, indeed, often is the case, without much 
apparent sign from without, for some believe 
that by the timely use of certain solutions, and of 
quick-acting manures, disease may be dispelled. 
In our opinion, however, it is a case of ‘‘ What’s 
bred in the bone,” etc., and the germs of the 
disease, overcome, it may be, fora time, still lurk 
in the system of the plant and will develop 
again in the future crops. As you appear to 
have taken every good ordinary cuitural pre- 
caution with soil and the like, we can offer no 
other solution than that of affected seeds, and, 
if several fruits were taken from a plant, the 
way these would keep together would be in no 
wise extraordinary. The plants, too, appear 
taking the disease very early, and this is but 
another link in the evidence as concerns the 
seeds. We can only suggest a spray of sulphur 
solution, and an endeavour to keep up as much 
activity as possible in the plants, first removing 
all the worst affected leaves. ] 


Slugs and coal-ashes.—Residing, as I 
do, in a district where slugs are troublesome, 
Ihave had to try many devices to keep them 
down, and regard coal-ashes as the very best 
cure in the open ground. Growers who havea 
light, dry sandy soil can hardly realise how 
abundant slugs are in the west. I see more in 
one season here than I used to in North Hants 
in six years. When it is a stormy, cold spring 
it is almost impossible to keep the slugs from 
destroying young seedling plants. In some 
positions it is almost impossible to save the 
young growth of Delphiniums and things of 
this kind. Petunias, Salpiglossis, Begonias, 
and a host of such things have to be placed on 
pots on a bed of coal-ashes when in frames, and 
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sometimes I have even stood an inverted pot in 
a saucer of water and then placed the pan of 
young seedlings on the pot. In the houses I 
have to make a candle-light inspection each 
night under and round the pots and pans of 
many Orchids when making new growth. I 
try everything I know, such as bran, lime, 
Lettuce-leaves, etc. In the open ground, 
wherever possible, I use a thin coating of rough 
coal-ashes, and when the rain has beaten these 
into the ground more are added... When young 
Lettuces, Cauliflower, Carrots, and Beet are 
coming up I throw a light-coating of ashes over, 
and find it’ infinitely better than lime, wood- 
ashes, etc., as by frequent dusting the pores of 
the leaves are stopped and*the plants do not 
thrive.—C, F. A. ’ 


Tomatoes and manuring.—The cul- 
ture of Tomatoes both; under glass and in the 
open air has taken such a hold that it is well- 
nigh universal,.and even.in the small enclosed 
town gardens or back yards, as. they. may: be 
more correctly described, the Tomato is the one 
thing that can.be grown to perfection, provided 
there is. plenty.of direct sunlight. For utilising 
the dividing low walls of cottage gardens 
nothing better. can be grown. In the early 
stages of their growth it may be well to warn 
cultivators against excessive manuring, for I 
find many fall into the error of doing too much 
in this way at the start and not enough at the 
finish. If manures, such as guano and other 
highly stimulating food, are given directly after 
the plants are put out, or much rank manure 
has been buried in the soil, the plants will rush 
up with gross, sappy shoots and very large 
foliage, but the bunches of bloom will probably 
fail to set, and very little but leaves will reward 
the cultivator. If, however, he is content to 
start his plants in fresh loamy soil and very 
little manure, and reserve his highly concen- 
trated manures until some good bunches of 
fruit are actually set and swelling off, he may 
then apply it in liquid form, and very soon see 
the results, for few plants make such strong 
roots as the Tomato, and if you sprinkle guano 
on the surface of the soil, that is full of hungry 
roots, they will come up after it to such an 
extent that in less than a week it will be quite 
white with roots if kept moist. Then is the 
time to put on light top-dressings of rich food, 
such as finely sifted horse or cow manure and a 
little loam. Those who have any difficulty in 
getting these things can get guano and fertilisers 
in a powdered state and wash in with tepid 
water.—J. G., Gosport. 


Celery.—Few vegetables suffer sooner from 
drought than Celery, and in thin gravelly soils 
a deal of moisture is required. There is one 
advantage with this vegetable, that, being in 
trenches, moisture is readily applied, one 
thorough soaking being preferable to driblets. 
Ido not say that light waterings are useless ; 
they certainly do good when given late in the 
day after the ground has been thoroughly wet, 
as the sprinkling overhead keeps the surface 
cool, and the plants make rapid progress during 
the night if not dry at the roots. If one good 
soaking is given weekly and the plants damped 
over daily in the evening, there is no fear of 
collapse or running toseed. The earliest Celery 
will now be large enough to absorb occasional 
supplies of food, and there is none better than 
liquid-manure for this purpose. In dry weather . 
I would advise alternate waterings, care being 
taken to give the liquid at the bottom of the 
trench, not over the foliage. Where liquid- 
manure cannot be given, a surface dressing of 
fish-manure every fortnight, well washing this 
in, will do much good. Salt is also of great 
assistance when only clear water is given; 
indeed, where flavour is studied, the above 
fertilisers will be found of great benefit in 
building up a firm, solid growth and giving a 
sweet nutty flavour. Moulding up the earlier 
rows will now require attention, and in no case 
should the work be done before the roots are 
moist, as though there may have been heavy 
rains, the moisture, owing to the amount of 
leafage, is not conveyed to the roots and 
thorough waterings are imperative. In mould- 
ing, only a smali portion of soil should at this 
season be cut down from the sides of the 
trenches, previously removing suckers or useless 
leaves. This moulding is advantageous in 
many ways ; it assists the surface roots, prevents 
drying, and supports the leaf-stalk.—G, 
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bunches of blue berries or seed-pods, which 
| should be gathered about the same time as the 
foliage turns red and falls off. They should be 
sown at once. The seeds will germinate in 
spring if kept in a cold-frame or house during 
the winter, and the seedlings may be potted 
off and grown on in the ordinary way with 
other seedlings of hardy plants. —J. G., 
Gosport. 


Kerria japonica.—How freely this has 
flowered this year. It is a typical cottage 
garden shrub, and is looked upon by many as 
quite as indispensable as the Lilac. Not many, 
however, attempt it in a town garden, but 
when once tried it is retained, for it does quite 
as well. Kerria blooms are unique in colour in 
May, keep their freshness for a long time, and 
seldom do the plants need attention. In making 
additions to one’s garden these early flowers 
should not be forgotten. Thereare three forms 
of Kerria japonica at present in cultivation : 
1, the typical, single-flowered, green-leaved 
plant; 2, the variegated one, also single- 
flowered; and 3, the old double - flowered 
variety that was first introduced, and was 
originally called Corchorus japonica. Of these 
three, the single-flowered typical plant is the 
most uncommon, although as a hardy shrub 
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PLASHED ALLEYS. 
Ty some old English gardens there was a habit 
of “‘plashing,” as shown in our illustration, 
trees over walks—that is to say, growing trees | 
like the Lime over walks, which naturally grew 
so vigorously that they had to be repressed 
with an equal vigour, and this led in the end to 
ugliness in the excessive mutilation of the trees, 
as may still be seen in some old gardens. One 
result of the frequent cutting down was a very 
vigorous summer growth of long shoots, which 
cast a dense shade and dripped in wet weather. 
The plashed alley is an alternative to the Yew 
hedge and the covered way, but in some 
Elizabethan gardens it was often formed of trees 
of too vigorous growth. Now, with our great | 
variety of trees, some of them very light and | 
graceful in foliage, it is by no means necessary 
to resort to such ugly mutilation, and it would 
be easy as an alternative to the pergola, the 
clipped hedge, or the plashed alley to have a 
shaded walk of medium-sized or low trees only. 
These might be fruit-trees, but the best would 
be such elegant-leaved trees as the Acacias, 
which retain their leaves for a long time in the 





























A Hornbeam-covered walk. From a photograph sent by Mrs Lascelles, Wolbedding, 


summer. Onedrawback to the Lime in addition 
to iss excessive vigour is the fact that it sheds 
its leaves early in the autumn. It is most 
uopleasant to have in an alley a tree which is 
liable to such an early loss of leaves. The 
common Lime is a tree of the mountains and the 
cool hills of Europe, and it cannot endure 
strong heat and hot autumns, whereas some of 
the trees of North America and other countries 
are quite fresh in the hottest days. Among 
these is the Acacia, the best being the Mimosa- 
leaved Acacia, an elegant tree which provides 
a pleasantly shaded walk, and yet is not likely 
to ever become too coarse in habit. 


away from a wall it is the most satisfactory 
of them all. It forms a graceful, low-spreading 
bush, and bears its bright yellow flowers 
profusely at this season. It likes a situation 
sheltered from north and east winds, such, for 
instance, as the Bamboo garden at Kew, where 
there is a plant now flowering very prettily, 
but it does not require the protection of a wall 
to bring out its full beauty. The double. 
flowered variety does, in most districts, satis- 
factorily only as a wall plant. Its growths are 
curiously thick, succulent, and vigorous com- 
pared with those of either of the single-flowered 
varieties, and perhaps because of this it requires 
the heat of a wall to ripen off its growths 
properly and to prevent them being cut back in 
hard winters, as they usually are in the open, — 
TOWNSMAN, 

Hixochorda grandiflora.—One of the 
most beautiful white - flowered shrubs is 
Kxochorda grandiflora. It is a native of North 
China, whence it was introduced by Fortune, 
who first saw it in flower there in March, 1845. 
In the structure of its flowers it scarcely differs 
froma Spirzea, Although it is frequently grown 
as a wall shrub there is no necessity for any pro- 
tection. It is quite hardy, and, provided it is 
planted in good rich soil, it seldom fails to 
flower after having or ce attained sufficient age 
and strength. Its foliaze is of a rather light 
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Propagating Vitis inconstans (Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii).—At page 193 «* T.” gives very 
useful instructions, in reply to ‘«F. G.,” as to 
the mode of increasing this very useful climber, 
but he omits the most natural of all methods— 
viz., by seed. Possibly he may not reside in a 
part of the kingdom where seed is so freely pro- 
duced as it is in the sunny south of England, as 
many plants perfect their seed here that do not 
do so in more inland or northern counties, The 
plant under notice very closely resembles other 
Vines in its little bunches of bloom, followed in 
the autumn by beautifully coloured § little 
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shade of green, the leaves being thin and quite 
smooth, narrow, oblong and toothed towards the 
apex. The flowers, produced in erect racemes, 
each about 6 inches long, are pure white. A 
single branch will sometimes have several flower- 
ing shoots produced closely together, thus giving 
the effect of one large snow-white inflorescence. 
Each flower is 1 inch across the slightly over- 
lapping petals, making it round and full in 
appearance, 


Treatment of Lilacs (K. B. Murray). 
—Unless exceptional conditions prevail, Lilacs 
will flower much better and form bushes of more 
pleasing outline if left unpruned than they will 
if pruned. If the specimens are crowded up 
with old wood or thin sprays they are all the 
better thinned out in order to allow the more 
vigorous shoots to develop; but the cutting 
back of the entire plant or main branches will 
only lead to a considerable loss of bloom, even if 
done at once. Cut back now, some flowers may 
reasonably be expected next year ; but, as the 
plants look shabby during the height of the 
summer, the pruning of the Lilac, when neces- 
sary, is generally done in the winter. If the 
soil is poor, a mulching of manure in winter or 
early spring will be beneficial. Two methods of 
propagating by cuttings are available—firstly, 
the half-ripened shoots may be taken about mid- 
summer, dibbled firmly into pots of sandy soil 
and placed in a frame, kept close, and shaded 
from sunshine. Under this treatment they will 
root in a month or six weeks, when air must be 
gradually given till they will stand fully 
exposed, A good plan with these young plants 
then is to pot’'them singly, and winter either in 
a cold-frame or in a sheltered spot out-of-doors, 
and plant out in the open ground early in the 
new year. Cuttings that are intended for the 
open border should be taken in the autumn and 
inserted at once. They must be formed of 
stouter wood than those placed under glass. A 
length of 9 inches to 12 inches is very suitable 
for these outdoor cuttings, and of this at least 
two-thirds should be buried in the soil. When 
inserting them take care that the cuttings are 
fixed securely in position. Treated in this way, 
many fail to root ; but, as a considerable number 
can be put into a small space, and those that 
do strike grow away freely, it is the method 
frequently followed. 


The Birch (Betula alba). —Our native 
Birch is well-known as one of the most graceful 
and effective of British trees. In winter especi- 
ally its gleaming white trunk and pendent 
twigs give it an individuality that no other of 
our native trees possesses. It is not a long-Jived 
tree, compared, that is, with such as the Oak, 
the Beech, or the Elm. It attains its greatest 
size—from 50 feet to 60 feet—in middle Europe, 
becoming smaller, and even shrubby, in the far 
north. In a wild state it is, in the British 
Isles, most abundant in Scotland, and a sloping 
river-bank or the precipitous sides of a hill 
clothed with the Birch, the Rowan-tree, and 
others intermingled, is one of the most charac- 
teristic scenes of that country. The wood is 
white, and is used in furniture-making and for 
the manufacture of such articles as cotton-reels, 
shoe - pegs, etc, also for many household 
utensils. In the far north, where growth is 
slower, the wood is much more durable than 
that produced in more equable climates. The 
smaller branches and twigs are still employed 
for making brooms. The Birch-rod—an instru- 
ment with which, as old Gerard says, ‘‘ school- 
masters and parents do terrifie their children ” 
—has gone largely out of fashion. In some of 
the largest trees the trunk is from 2 feet to 
3 feet thick. The bark then becomes rugged at 
the base, retaining its silvery colour further up 
and on the main branches. That itis an ancient 
tree in Britain is proved by its having been 
found in the lowest strata of peat bogs near 
Manchester, where it had been preserved for 
probably thousands of years, and, curiously 
enough, with the silvery bark still fresh and 
bright. It is spread’ over all the northern 
latitudes of Europe and Asia, whole woods 
often consisting of this tree alone, especially in 
Russia, where it is the commonest tree, and in 
Greenland, where it is said to be the only one. 
A kind of wine is made from the sap, which is 
obtained by tapping the trunk in March and 
April. From the bark a useful, fragrant oil is 
the preparation of 
Russian leather, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSHS. 


ROSE PROSPECTS. 


TiteRE is every appearance of a grand Rose 
year. Rarely have I seen the plants so clean. 
There has been a slight tendency to curl of the 
leaf, especially where gravel forms the subsoil ; 
but this has been remedied by timely watering 
and good surface hoeing. How this latter prac- 
tice does help on the growth, and especially 
should it be done after every watering. Aphis 
upon some varieties was rather troublesome 
during May, but we have considerably checked 
the pest by immersing the points of all shoots, 
where practicable, into s»me soft-soap and 
Quassia solution. The best recipe I know of 
is as follows:—Steep 1 lb. of Quassia-chips 
into some c_ld water for a few hours, and then 
simmer the same in a gallon of water for 
twelve or fifteen hours. Add to this, after steep- 
ing, 10 oz. of good soft-soap ; there will then be 
sufficient to make ten gallons of wash, suitable 
for destroying aphis and similar insects. Of 
course, half or quarter the quantity may be 
made by using the materials in less quantities. 
If anything, the true Teas appear to have 
suffered a slight check through the trying spring, 
but they will recover and give us a glorious 
display in autumn. The Hybrid Teas of the 
Grace Darling and Caroline Testout type are 
grand; their splendid bold buds promise some 
exquisite flowers. Pillar Roses, too, are not 
nearly so eaten up by maggot as’in some years. 
I attribute this in part to careful pruning, the 
oldest growths being entirely rejec ied after the 
flowering season is over, and the best of the new 
wood allowed full freedom to ripen during the 
remainder of the year. Although such Reses only 
flower once, yet we do not neglect them on that 
account. If the summer is a dry one they have 
their helping of liquid-manure at the same time 
as the better quality Roses, and this must benefit 
the embryo blossom for next season. 

Por Rosss have now been turned out-of-doors 
in a sunny spot, the pots being plunged in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse, but ashes or spent tan 
would answer as well. If the growths are very 
numerous in centre of plant, now is a good time 
to remove the same. Liquid-manure should be 
given once a week, and this may be varied, but 
never applied too strong. Towards the end of 
the month such plants as are wanted for early 
forcing should be repotted if they need it— 
that is, if the pots are full of roots, otherwise 
a top-dressing only should be given. The 
selected plants potted last October into 8-inch 
pots are now plunged in the open, and splendid 
plants they are. They are looked over every 
afternoon and water given to all that need it. 
We then syringe the growths if the day has been 
a hotone. The lovely Mrs. W. J Grant is now 
giving us its splendid long buds upon these 
plants, and the Chinas, such as Laurette 
Messimy, Eugene Resal, and Queen Mab, are in 
full bloom, and, of course, available for any 
decorative work that may be wanted. Pillar 
Roses potted up two years ago and kept out- 
doors since that time are now full of bloom. 
That charming Rose Flora, with its miniature 
Captain Christy-like flowers, has buds all over 
its three or four wavy growths, and the brilliant 
Bourbon Robusta, together with the cherry-red 
Cheshunt Hybrid, are all aglow with their lovely 
fiowers. The gardener would find such plants 
invaluable for summer decoration. They must, 
of course, be moved early before growth com- 
mences, and any roots that are through the pot 
cut off, then they will not receive a check when 
in bloom. 


Stocks for budding must be frequently hoed. 
The standard Briers will also need their growths 
reduced to the three or four most promising 
shoots. Anyone interested in raising new 
Roses should take the opportunity to fertilise 
the earliest flowers, especially those growing 
new or upon walls. Take the bloom in hand 
when in its half open state, pull off all the 
petals, and with a pair of tweezers remove the 
stamens. This must be done before the pollen 
dust is ripe. Enclose this prepared blossom in 
a fine muslin bag, or, what is better, a prepared 
paper bag, which is to be had through dealers in 
horticultural sundries. About the second day 
after removing the stamens apply the pollen 





from the variety which it is proposed to cross- 
fertilise with. This is best done by plucking 
the blossom, removing the petals, then dusting 
the pollen on to the pistils. Put the pollen 
blossom in the bag and tie up at base, then 
repeat the dusting the second and third day 
after. The bag should be retained on the flower 
until the seed pod is seen to become enlarged, 
when it may be removed. Ot course, a tally 
must be attached recording the cross. Amateurs 
will find this a most interesting occupation. 
Rosa. 


MOSS ROSES. 


Tue very name of Moss Rose recalls to many of 
us scenes ia our childhood’s days when these 
Roses occupied a conspicuous place in nearly 
every garden inthe land. The question is often 
put to me, *‘ D> you grow the Moss Roses now ? 
I very seldom see any;” and I am forced to 
admit that their cultivation has been sadly 
neglected. This charming class of Rose appears 
to have escaped the notice of hybridists, but if 
they try to improve the flower at the expense 
of its great attraction—the Moss-like growths 
enveloping it—then I would say, ‘‘ Leave well 
alone.” Doubtless, a rich crimson and a yellow 
variety with the Moss-like growth of the 
common pink would be hailed with delight by 
all lovers of the queen of flowers. 

The culture of Moss Roses is not at all diffi- 
cult. If dwaifs or bushes are desired, I would 
recommend them to be either on own roots or 
budded on seedling Brier, but I think they 
appear to the best advantage when budded upon 
short standards with stems about 2 feet high. 
The Moss Rose delights ina rich fibrous loam 
with plenty of well-decayed manure added, and 
the plants should be transplanted every three 
or four years—as, indeed, all Roses should be 
—to maintain the vigour of growth so essential 
to their success, and to ward off the mildew, a 
fungus to which they are very much addicted 
If grown in a border and a portion of them 
transplanted each year, we should thus prolong 
the flowering period very considerably. 

At pruniog-time the knife must be used 
rather severely, excepting in the case of the 
very vigorous kinds, and the growths should be 
well thinned in May to admit air freely to the 
centre of the plant. Ample room should be 
afforded when planting, as they speedily develop 
into huge bushes. A good dressing of well- 
decayed manure applied in autumn and forked 
in in spring will be of great assistance in 
building up the buds. Many of us find in the 
winter months that we have an accumulation of 
liquid-manure in the tanks placed near the 
manure heap. If this liquid is poured on to 
the Rose-beds, giving the Moss Roses a good 
share, we shall have no cause to regret doing so. 
Some varieties, such as the Common Pink, 
Crested, and Crimson Globe, make grand stan- 
dards to plant on lawns, and these will quickly 
make large heads and be a considerable attrac- 
tion during the month of Jans. Pyramids or 
pillars could also be produced by planting 
alongside walks some of the very vigorous 
kinds, such as Comtesse de Murinais, Blanche 
Moreau, and the varieties named above. If 
trained in pyramidal form very little pruning, 
if any, will be required until the plants are five 
or six years old, but if the growths get too 
crowded these must, of course, be well thinned 
0 16. 

Hedges formed of the common Moss have a 
beautiful effect when growing freely, and this 
variety could always be used to advantage in 
the wild garden. ‘The plants should be on own 
roots and allowed to ramble at will. Some 
varieties are reputed to be perpetual, but this 
appellation is rather misleading, for to be per- 
petual we naturally should expect to see flowers 
produced in autumn. 





EXHIBITING ROSES. 
DovuBTLESS many readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED are exhibitors of Roses, if not at the 
National Rose Society’s exhibitions, possibly at 
some of the less pretentious shows. ‘These few 
notes are intended for the novice, who may per- 
haps be able to grow good Roses, yet fail to put 
them before the judges in the best condition. 
Two definitions given by the National Rose 
Society read as follows : — 

A coop Rosk.—The highest type of bloom is 
one which has form, size brightness, substance, 


and good foliage, and which is at the time of 
judging in the most perfect phase of its possible 
beauty. 

A Bap Rosn — The following are serious 
defects in a Rose bloom: Faulty shape, con- 
fused or split centre, and faded colour; also 
being under-sized, or over-sized to the extent of 
coarseness, or over-blooming. 

Now ons may have an ideal Rose on the 
evening before the show, yet by the time the 
judzes go round it ‘‘shows its eye” or has 
lost colour. It requires much judgment to 
know at what stage to cut certain varieties. 
Some kinds will develop better when cut and 
placed in water, the Teas especially. The 
bloom should ba placed in water as soon as cut, 
and the box kept in a cool place, preferably an 
underground cellar or a sh: d with a thatched 
roof, [tis always advisable to take a spare box 
of young blooms, s» that one may have a good 
selection. If uncertain about their names, 
tallies may be tied on whilst the flower is yet 
on the plant, but be very cireful to name cor- 
rectly and also to spell correctly the very con- 
fusing names. On the morning prior to the 
day of the show the blooms should be tied. All 
our best exhibitors adopt this plan  Itis done 
whilst the flower is on the plant. Roses of the 
type of Mrs. John Laing and Marie Baumann 
feel quite solid at the basecf petals, whereas 
flimsy blooms are yielding to the pressure. 
Avoid the latter if the weather be hot. In 
tying the bloom teke some lengths of white 
wool, and make a lo»p on the hand and gently 
place this over the centre petals before they 
unfold, leaving the outer petals free. In tying 
do not make a knot, but give the end two turns 
instead of one, which will prevent the tie from 
slipping. When the tie is removed, a few 
minutes before the judges appear, the blossom, 
if of good quality, will be a beauty, every petal 
well arranged. ‘In selecting even a dozen 
blooms light and dark colours should be about 
equal, but quality of flower is considered first. 
Then as to tubes. The Foster tube is good, 
bus there is another called the ‘* Cant,” 
which is perhaps the best. By using these 
tubes for the water the bloom is made to stand 
upright and its full beauty displayed. Boxes 
should be painted a dark green, and the interior 
of bottom part filled with fine shavings or hay, 
the tubes then placed in the packing material, 
and the latter covered with nice green Moss 
fresh from ths woods, 


When different lots of Roses come very cl 3e 
to each other in quality the arrangement is 
then taken into consideration, so that the 
cleanest and best set up box has a decided 
chance of winning the priza. Oa arrival at the 
show the first thing to do is to just tilt the lids 
of boxes to give a little air, then take each box 
and fill tubes with water. Stand the boxe; in 
the shade, and if the tent is hot keep them ont- 
side as long as possible. Dressing a flower to 
alter its character is a most reprehensible 
practice, and cannot be too much condemned. 
QOae often sees blooms whose outer petals are so 
pressed about that it is quite evident they never 
appeared so naturally. But a flower may be 
assisted to develop by a gentle puff, or the petals 
may be gently pressed outward, provided the 
character of the variety is not lost sight of. 
Select varieties that are reliable rather than 
new or rare, and adhere as much as possible to 
the points constituting a ‘‘good Rose” given 
above. The spare box should be deeper than 
the others; in fact, a light biscuit or bulb case 
is best, with large tubes fixed in the bottom. 
This allows of two or three flowers being placed 
together, and they have a sufficiency of water 
and plenty of airto growin. Inconclusion, do 
not attempt to show in the large classes until 
you have been successful in the small, and 
watch and take notes of the manner of showing 
adopted both in the amateurs’ and nurserymen’s 
classes. The sizes of boxes allowed by the 
National Rose Society are:—For six single 
blooms, 1 foot by 1 foot 6 inches; for nine 
single blooms, 1 foot 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches ; 
for twelve single blooms, 2 feet by 1 foot 
6 inches; for eighteen single blooms, 2 feet 
9 inches by 1 foot 6 inches; for twenty-four 
single blooms, 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches ; 
height in front, 4 inches. Rosa. 





A fine new Tea for the exhibitor. 


‘-—M, Nabonnand has given us many loyely 
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Roses, but the majority are what we may call 
garden or decorative Roses. In Grande Duchesse 
Anastasie we have a flower quite up to exhibi- 
tion form with the lovely blending of colours of 
Maman Cochet, Corinna, and Grace Darling. 
The flower is almost globular with perfect out- 
line and the petals are very evenly arranged. 


It is a good double kind, lasting well, and | 


certainly it must prove of much value to the 
exhibitor, 





OHRYSANTHITMUMS, 


EARLY - FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS OUTDOORS. 


SEASONABLE WORK. 


Pants which were placed in their flowering 
quarters outdoors a week or two since have now 
got nicely established. The progress of some of 
the stronger growing kinds has been astonish- 
ing, and even the weakly ones, which in the 
earlier days seemed destined to fail, are already 
eyyins freely. The method of growing early- 

owering varieties in pots, although considered 





Early-flowering Chrysan- 


themums in a York- 


shire garden. From a 
photograph sent by 
Rev. oF. ‘Freeman, 
Wickersley Rectory, 


Rotherham. 





satisfactory by some persons, cannot really be 
regarded with much favour. One has only to 
compare plants grown in the open border with 
those cultivated in pots to demonstrate the 
superiority of the former method of culture. 
The freer root action which the natural form of 
culture affords enables outdoor plants to easily 
outstrip those grown in pots. The dimensions 
of plants grown in the beds and borders are 
remarkable, miserable, wiry little pieces planted 
outdoors in May quickly breaking into numerous 
new shoots, and these in turn making other 
shoots in succession. In the Midlands and the 
North of the British Isles any plants which in 
the ordinary course of events flower naturally 
during late October run a risk of developing 
their blossoms when frosts are likely to inter- 
fere with their progress. On this account many 
of these undoubtedly fine sorts have to be 
discarded in favour of those flowering 
somewhat earlier, unless means be taken 
to induce the plants to bloom earlier. In-the 
southern counties, owing to more favourable 
climatic conditions, a mid-October display is 
rarely seriously impaired by frosts, and in many 


instances the weather during the month of. 


October is all that could be desired. Rather 


| than run the risk of failure owing to the late- 
ness of their display when the plants are left to 


develop their growths naturally, it would be | 


well to pinch out the point of any plant which 
has not already made a break. By this means 
| the period of flowering is made earlier, and a 
| late October display brought forward ‘to the 
earlier days of that month. 
few of the more noteworthy sorts which should 
have the point of their shoots pinched out. 
| Among the Japanese may be mentioned Mrs. 
| A. J. Parker, salmon-pink; Mlle. Sabatier, 
| purplish-crimson ; Lemon Queen, old gold; 
Mme. A. Nonin, pink, striped white; Mons. 
| Backmann, chestnut - red; October Queen, 
salmon-terra-cotta; Souvenir de A. P. Bow- 
man, rosy-purple; Alex. Dufour, rich purple ; 
Mrs. Geo. Hill, primrose; Mme, la Comtesse 
Foucher de Cariel, rich orange-yellow ; Edith 
Owen, soft pink; Gloire de Mezin, chestnut- 
red; Harvest Queen, creamy - white; Ivy 
Elphic, white suffused pink ; Lutea, primrose- 
yellow; Mme. Max Daffose, crimson, golden 
reverse; Massi Faire, deep rose-pink ; Mons. 
Chauchard, orange-scarlet, yellow reverse ; 





| Notaire Groz, pink ; Ryecroft Glory, orange- | 


and Nellie Brown, 


bronzy-orange. 
A few good Pompons which should be treated 
|as prescribed for the Japanese are: Yellow 
Gem, orange-yellow ; Crimson Precocité, crim- 
son, tipped gold; Mme. A. Colmiche, reddish- 


yellow ; 


orange; Martinmas, pink, silvery reverse ; 
Viscount Cliquot and Sceur Melanie, white. At 
this time each plant should have the support of 
a short stake. If the plants are allowed to get 
out of an upright position thus early the neat 
character ot the display is likely to be lacking 
later. 
growths of the majority of plants, but a timely 
dusting with Tobacco- powder will quickly 
rid them of this pest. The hoe should bo kept 
going among the plants at this season and each 
succeeding week also during the growing period. 
It is astonishing how much hoeing contributes 
to the well-being of the plants. By this means 
weeds are kept under, aération of the soil takes 
place, and as a consequence the roots are better 
able to appreciate a fall of rain or its substitute, 
an occasional copious supply of water. It is 
not too late to plant even now, pretty little 
pieces usually following late planting. H, G. 
—— I have grown early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums for upwards of twenty-five years, 





I will mention a | 






Green-fly has attacked the points of the | 











having made the acquaintance of the late Mr. 
Piercy, who was well known as an ardent 
admirer and cultivator of these lovely early 
autumn flowers. The two borders shown in the 
illustration are each about 60 yards in length, 
and last year they were filled with the choicest 
(large) flowering varieties. The wealth of 
bloom was extraordinary. The show was 
visited by several hundred florists from Rother- 
ham and Sheffield. They were described as 
looking more like an ‘‘ indoor” show, with the 
glass removed. Between 2,000 and 3,000 plants 
are grown in the Rectory garden. The period 
of blooming is from June to December, and 
cartloads of blooms are produced in a season. 

(Rny.) F. FREEMAN, 

Wickersley Rectory, Rotherham. 








GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 


BLACK-APHIS ON CHERRIES, 
(Repiy to ‘ BALLTBAY.”) 


THESE appear in countless numbers on the 
. : : : 
Cherry-trees in spring, and the young shoots in 


a few daysare covered with myriads. 
Towards the end of April the fully- 
developed black-flies may be seen 
hovering about the expanded flowers, 
and as they have young broods, and 
these again give birth to others, their 
number increases so freely that it 
would be difficult tocount them. In 
the case of the black-fly prevention 
is better than cure, and if plants on 
which they live are made distasteful 
to them by the application of some 
insecticide as soon as they make 
their appearance their numbers will 
be considerably reduced from the 
first. The flowers are too tender to 
admit of anything being used in the 
way of spray after the buds have 
expanded, but such may be applied 
a day or two before, and, unless the 
weather is showery during the time 
the trees are in bloom, this will in 
all probability act as a deterrent 
till the fruit is set and it is safe 
to wash the trees. It is not the 
quantity of liquid applied, but the 
way the work is done, that makes it 
effective, and it is necessary that 
every particle of the foliage and wood 
should be wetted with the insecti- 
cide, for if any is missed the pest 
will survive, and in the course of a 
few days be as numerous as ever. 
Morello Cherries and those on an 
eastern aspect are more subject to 
aphis than trees on south and west 
walls. If when first observed a weak 
solution be applied, this will probably 
arrest their progress, but if they are 
allowed to increase in such numbers 
there will be some difficulty in coping 
with them. It is the early spring 
broods that are the most persistent ; 
if they are kept in check till the 
foliage is fully developed the trees will usually 
outgrow the later brood, the weather being 
| more favourable to plant growth. 

Of the remedies recommended for the de- 
struction of these pests, the simplest is a fine 
spray of Quassia solution, This, however, 
cannot be applied to Cherry-trees after the 
| fruit has stoned, for, no matter how the fruit is 
washed with clean water afterwards, it is sure 
| to taste bitter. Ifa fine spray be used as soon 
as the fruit is set, this will not affect its flavour, 
but if delayed until stoning takes place there is 
almost sure to be some trace of it in the fruit. 
On old walls it is a good plan to use a strong 
solution in winter, as there are many hiding- 
places for these troublesome little creatures to 
shelter in. With Peaches, if this be done just 
before the trees are nailed, there need he but 
little fear of the flies making headway, as before 
they have time to increase very much it will be 
safe to wash the foliage. P, 

















NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Destroying wireworm /(W.).—As to 
the best means of preventing wireworm, | am 
! afraid that there is no royal road to that ead,’ 
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They may be caught by burying small slices of 
Turnips, Mangolds, Carrots, or Potatoes near 
the plants that they are attacking, just below 
the surface of the soil. A small wooden skewer 
stuck into each bait renders them easier to 
handle and to find. They should be examined 
every morning. Small pieces of Rape cake 
are also very useful for the same purpose 
Wireworms may be killed by the poisonous 
fumes of bisulphide of carbon, which should be 
placed in small phials just under the ground ; 
the fumes are heavier than air, so that they sink 
into the ground. As to the small caterpillars 
that infest fruit-trees, there are so many different 
kinds that it is impossible to say what they are 
or give the best means of destroying them 
without seeing them. Please send a sample.— 
Ges: 

_Poppy buds destroyed.—I send two buds of 
Oriental Poppy. All my plants have been attacked in 
the bud. I can find no insect, either on the plants or in 
the soil. Kindly advise and reply in GaRDENING to— 
FOREST. 

{Unless your Poppies have been attacked by some 
fungus which I have failed to discover, the only cause of 
the injury that I can suggest is one of the night-feeding 
weevils. Search the plants some two hours after dark, 


and see if you can find any insects on them. I havenever 
seen Poppies attacked in this way before.—G. S. S.] 


Grub in Apple blossom.—I enclose another Apple 
blossom, which I hope will keep fresh enough for you to 
distinguish the grub. I am sorry to have caused you the 
trouble of writing me for another, but it must have dried 
during transit.—F. B. 

[Your Apple-tree is attacked by the cater- 
pillars of a small moth—the pith moth (Laverna 
atra), one of the Tineina. It only measures 
about 4 inch across the open wings. The front 
pair are almost black ; the hind wings are grey. 
As far as I know the only way of destroying 
this insect, unless you could catch the moths, is 
by cutting off the infested shoots and burning 
them as soon as the attack is noticed. As the 
insect whilst in the caterpillar and chrysalis 
states lives within the stems, it is impossible 
then to reach it with an _ insecticide.— 
G. 8. 8.] 


Maggots in Pinus insignis.—Will you kindly 
examine piece of Pinus insignis herewith? On examining 
the leading shoots of some of the trees, I have found that 
a wood-boring maggot has been working on them. Could 
you kindly inform me through the medium of your 
valuable paper what the maggot is, and means for its 
destruction? It is very annoying to find a lot of young 
trees ruined by this pest. Is it a kind of Hylurgus?— 
MAWNAN. 

[The caterpillars in the shoots of your Pinus 
insignis are those of the Pine bud Tortrix moth 
(Retinia turionana), which cause considerable 
injury at times in Pine plantations. There is 
little to be done but pick off and burn the 
infested shoots. No insecticide can be made to 
reach the caterpillars. It would be probably 
useful to spray the trees with some wash con- 
taining eoft-soap if you were to apply it as soon 
as you saw any of the moths flying about the 
trees, as it might prevent them from laying 
their eggs on them. The moths generally make 
their appearance in July, and measure from 
+ inch to rather more than ? inch across the 
wings. The upper pair are of a rusty red 
colour with various silvery markings on them; 
the lower pair are greyish-white or grey.— 
G. 8. 8.] 


The trap-door spider.—I should esteem it a 
favour if you would let me know the name of the active 
little insect which is enclosed in the accompanying bottle ? 
It is a kind of burrowing spider. I have seen two in the 
earth lately and one in the house. I have never seen such 
a thing before.—Ros. GRHENING. 

[The spider you sent is a specimen of the 
‘‘trap-door spider” (Atypus piceus). It is very 
unlikely that one of this species should have 
entered your house ; probably it was one of the 
species belonging to the genus Tegenaria, which 
are responsible for the cobwebs often found in 
the corners of rooms. The name of “ trap- 
door’’ spiders is not appropriate to our English 
species, for, though like some of the foreign 
ones, it makes a burrow in the earth, it has no 
door at the surface, but there is a tube-like pro- 
longation of the nest formed of a fine web, 
which is closed at the end. When an insect 
happens to settle on this, the spider runs: into 
the tube unseen by its victim, which -is seized 
from underneath by the long fangs of the 
spider, which then drags its prey through the 
web, afterwards repairing the rent made by this 
operation.—G. 8. 8.] 

Anemones failing.—I shall be much obliged if you 
will kindly inform me what is the matter with my 


Anemones, of which I enclose some portions of leaves? 
The flowers have’ been quite gorgeous this year, and 





many friends have asked me for seed. I should 
not, however, like to send away seed with the chance 
of getting the disease or whatever it may be into 
other gardens. In the autumn I dressed the beds with 
pure cow-manure which had been lying in the fields fora 
long time till it was quite sun-baked and friable, and that 
was the only dressing the plants had. Some grub has 
been at work and spoilt a few of the tubers.—Epirn A. 
BAILEY. 

[Your Anemones are attacked by one of the 
cluster cup fungi (Aicidium quadrifidum). Ido 
not think you can do better than pick off the 
infested leaves and burn them, and then spray 
the plants with Bordeaux mixture or 1 oz. of 
sulphate of potassium (liver of sulphur) dissolved 
in 3 gallons of water, once a fortnight while any 
signs of the disease remain. If the foliage is 
very badly attacked I should be afraid that the 
plants would do badly next year. It is just 
possible that you may have overdone the 
manure, and so rendered the plants more liable 
to attack than if they had not been so highly 
fed. You are quite right in not giving any of 
your friends the infested plants.—G. 8. 8.] 

Aphides on Beech-trees.—I have two handsome 
Copper Beech-trees, planted ahout thirty years ago, one on 
either side of my entrance gate, about 25 feet apart, about 
60 feet high, the branches interwoven, and now in full 
foliage. The leaves are covered with what is supposed to 
be American-blight (samples enclosed), and every leaf will 
be eaten up before the summer is over. This pest made its 
appearance last summer. If came almost with the leaves 
this year. Can you suggest some remedy? Owing to the 
great size and height of the trees, to try and reach every 
leat with insecticides would be a hopeless task. To up-root 
and burn those grand trees would be nothing short of 
vandalism.—MERLIN. 4 

[Your Copper Beech-trees are attacked by 
one of the aphides (Phyllaphis fagi). I hardly 
know what to advise you to do, as the trees are 
too large to treat with an insecticide. You 
might, however, spray them to a considerable 
height if you have any kind of garden engine. 
If you have, use a solution of paraffin emulsion, 
Anti-pest, Abol, or even soft-soap and water 
alone. Perhaps the aphides do not attack the 
upper leaves of the trees, but of this I am not 
certain. There is no need to think about 
destroying the trees. They may not suffer +o 
much. after all, but it would be quite time to 
cut them down when it is clear that they are 
past recovery. Making a bonfire near the trees 
on a tolerably still day, taking care that there 
is not much flame, but plenty of smoke, might 
possibly be of some use.—G. 8. 8. ] 

Grubs in vegetables.—I enclose some plants from 
a number which have been suddenly attacked by the grubs 
which are on the roots. Others, much larger, are also 
attacked. The ground was well gas-limed last autumn. 
I should be much obliged if you can tell me what grub it 
is, and if there is any cure 7—WRay. 

[The insects attacking the roots of your 
Cabbage plants are the grubs of the Cabbage- 
fly (Anthomyia brassicee). Heavy dressings of 
nitrate of soda and superphosphates, well 
watered in, or a good watering of ‘‘ lime- water,” 
have been found very usetul in destroying the 
grubs, but if the plants are badly attacked it is 
best to take them up with a spud or trowel, so 
as to take up some of the soil with them, and 
put them into a basket or box that the grubs 
cannot fall out of and burn them, filling the 
hole made by their removal with hot lime, in 
order to kill any of the grubs which may have 
been left behind in the soil. Cabbages or plants 
of a similar nature should not be grown year 
after year on the same ground. As a rule, 
dressing the soil well with gas-lime before the 
crop is planted has proved very effectual in 
keeping off this pest. When acrop has been 
very badly infested with these grubs it would 
be well to fallow it for some months, giving it a 
good dressing of gas-lime at the same time. 
There are several broods of this insect in the 
course of the summer, and the winter is passed 
in the chrysalis state.—G. 8. 8.] 

Asparagus-beetles.—I herewith enclose a few 
beetles and their eggs, which will be found attached to 
sprigs of Asparagus. These beetles appear in early spring, 
when the Asparagus begins to branch, in small but 
increasing numbers. At the end of May they begin to lay 
their eggs on the Asparagus-shoots, as shown by piece 
enclosed These, in their turn, hatch and produce mag- 
gots Then commences the work of destruction. They 
eat every bit of foliage, leaving nothing but the bare 
stalks to build up the crowns for giving next year’s sup- 
plies. This, of course, in short means failure. I shall be 
glad of any information with regard to measures for 
its destruction ?—F. AITKEN. 

[Your Asparagus is attacked by the grubs of 
the ‘‘ Asparagus beetle,” unfortunately a very 
common pest. As we presume you have finished 
cutting for the season, you should spray the 
‘grass’ with a solution of paraffin emulsion or 
Paris-green. Thestems that are worst attacked 


may be cut away altogether and burnt. Dust- 
ing the plants while wet with dew with finely- 
powdered lime is very useful. There is more 
than one brood of this insect in the course of 
the season, so that it is most advisable to 
destroy the first brood as completely as possible. 
As soon as the Asparagus begins to show above 
ground next spring keep a sharp look-out for 
the beetles, and kill them if possible before they 
have laid their eggs. Their markings are very 
peculiar, so that if you have once seen one you 
van never mistake any other beetle for it; each 
is about one-fourth of an inch in length, the 
head and legs are bluish-black, and the fore 
body reddish-brown in colour. The wing-cases 
are yellow, and when closed there is a central 
bluish-black longitudinal band between this and 
the outside edge of the wing-cases. There are 
three bluish-black spots on each wing-case—one 
near the shoulder, another near the tip, and the 
third midway between the two. The beetles 
may be found on the plants all the summer. 
Some survive the winter, probably sheltering 
themselves in the soil. ] 


Pears failing.—I shall be much obliged if you can 
tell me the cause ot and possible cure for the blight on the 
enclosed Pears? Every year I lose the entire crop of one 
tree, and much from others. The blossom is good and 
sets well, and the Pears look healthy until now, when 
small black holes appear, and the fruits turn black and 
fall off. When cut in half they seem to be full of maggots. 
The one in silver paper had a portion of caterpillar stick- 
ing out of the hole. The trees are espaliers, some three 
years planted, others rather old. Soil, a light loam ; 
position, a walled kitchen garden, sunny, but sheltered 
from wind.—E. M. R. 

[Your Pears are attacked by the grubs of the 
Pear midge (Diplosis pyrivora), a pest which is 
often the cause of serious damage to the Pear 
crop. As your trees are espaliers, it is not 
difficult to exterminate this insect. You should 
go over the trees and pick off all the infested 
fruit. As arule, the infested fruit can be dis- 
tinguished even before the discoloured spots 
appear by their misshapen growth. The parent 
fly is a small gnat-like msect, measuring hardly 
4 inch across the wings. It lays its eggs in the 
open blossoms among the anthers, and the little 
grubs as soon as they are hatched work their 
way down into the embryo fruit. When full 
grown they either fall from the Pears, or when 
the latter fall make their way out of them when 
they reach the ground. Ineither case they bury 
themselves in the soil and in due course become 
chrysalides, from which the flies emerge the 
next spring. Many have already left your 
Pears, so that it would be well to dig the earth 
just under the trees, turning the upper part of 
the soil well down so as to bury the grubs 
deeply, or you might remove about 2 inches of 
the surface soil and burn or bury it deeply in 
another part of the garden, replacing it with 
fresh soil, or spread a good dressing of kainit 
(about 4 lb. per square yard) under the tree 
about the middle of this month, either just 
before or after rain, so that it may gradually 
dissolve and sink into the soil. I should have 
said when recommending that the infested fruit 
should be picked off that it should be at once 
burnt or buried deeply, and not merely thrown 


away.—G. 8. 8.] 





Increasing double Primulas.—Con-. 
siderable difficulty is sometimes experienced in 
increasing the stock of this most useful winter 
and spring flowering plant. As soon as the 
blooming is past remove the whole batch toa 
shady position in an intermediate-house, divest 
them of all their lower leaves, and fill in the 
vacant spaces at the top of the balls with new 
sweet Sphagnum, sifted loam, and silver-sand 
in equal proportions, raising the material some- 
what above the pot in the form of a small 
mound, so that the bare portions of the old 
stools are covered. This mulching is then kept 
continually moist by the daily use of the 
syringe, and so rapidly do the plants root into 
this medium that in a month’s time the whole 
batch may be divided and potted off. Each 
crown or portion is separated with a sharp knife 
and potted, Moss and all. The plants are 
allowed to remain in the same house until 
established, after which they are placed in 
fraines, and only a limited amount of air given 
for a time. Primulas, especially the double 
section, will stand, and even enjoy, more sun 
than many people suppose while making their 
summer growth, their texture thereby becoming 
more consolidated and their flowering powers 
increased. 
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FRITILLARIAS NATURALISED. 


Now that the beauty of ‘‘ Nature in the garden” 
has become so widely recognised, and so many 
have reverently studied the Earth Mother’s 


handiwork in order that they might reproduce | 


her informal designs in Grassy dell and Moss 


amples of natural grouping in field and lawn. 
Daffodils in thousands spread a shimmering 
sheet of gold over the meadow’s verge where of 
yore no colour save the green of the Grass was 
to be seen. In earliest spring the Lenten Roses 
line the steep banks of a lane with white and 
spotted flowers ; here, among the green of the 
Grass blades, Tulips glow in vermilion glory, 
followed later by the great Peonies, crimson 
and flesh-pink; anon a bank is blue with the 
flower-spikes of the Grape Hyacinths, with 


close-pressed, beaded cells ; or along a stream- | 


side the summer Snowflakes droop from tall 
stalks their white green-tipped bells. In the 
picture before us an equally charming effect is 
produced by the fnake’s-head Fritillary (F. 





Meleagris) a native of certain parts of Britain, 
naturalised in a Mossy spot. This Fritillary 
grows wild near Oxford, and soon becomes 
established in other localities in England if 
planted in lawns that do not get dried up in 
the summer months. The type, of which a few 
flowers are to be seen in the left-hand corner of 
the illustration, is heavily tesselated with 
purple - maroon, this giving the blossom a 
brownish appearance. The white variety, more 
plentifully shown in the picture, is far more 
beautiful than the type, and is perhaps the most 
graceful of all the species of Fritillary, with its 
slender stem, drooping white head, and semi- 
transparent petals, on which the diapering may 
still be seen indicated. A shady lawn studded 
with a couple of hundred or more of these 
charming flowers, with their white bells a-quiver 
in the breeze on a May morning, presents one of 
the prettiest sights imaginable. It is asserted 
by a good authority that if the flower-stems of 
these Fritillarics are picked the bulbs are 
greatly weakened, so that it is wiser to refrain 
from the temptation of plucking a handful for 
indoor decoraticn. S.W. F. 


these and many other bulbs do well on a cold 
and stiff iron-stone soil. The Narcissi dip down 
the grassy banks here and there, and seem 
strongest when their roots reach near the water 


y level, and the effect is very pleasing on still | 


bank, we constantly meet with delightful ex- | days when their golden heads are mirrored in / 


the lake below. Higher up the bank, but also 
slipping down here and there in damp 
depressions amongst the Daffodils, are colonies 
of one of the most distinct and beautiful of all 
our native wild flowers — viz., 


John Parkinson, in his ‘‘ Paradisus in Sole,” 
quaintly called ‘‘the Ginnie Hen-flower,” on 
account of its chequered markings. The grace- 
ful effect of this flower, both purple and white, 
as it dangles like a sun-lit lantern amongst the 


to procure in quantity, yet it can be purchased 





where. It has been improved a good deal in 


the Water | 


| 


Meadow Fritillaria (F. Meleagris), which old | 


young Grass, is very pleasant and satisfying, | 
and although as a wild bulb it is now difficult | 





cheaply by the thousand from Holland or else- | 
-apply the liquid-manure. 


Our illustration shows a long, irregular group | dusty ; and in the case of heavy, retentive soils 
or line of Star Narcissi beside a lake, where | 


the ground presents numerous cracks. The use 
of the hoe will help in both cases, more particu- 
larly if the plants have copious supplies of water 
from time to time. Copious supplies are neceg- 
sary, as nothing is calculated to do more harm 
than a mere sprinkling on the surface that so 
many are accustomed to give. Each plant should 
be carefully gone over, and if the soil round 
about the clumps be drawn up round the base of 
the plants, making a basin-like receptacle, each 
clump is sure to get its full share of water. 
After going through the whole collection in this 
way, the dore may with advantage be repeated. 
It is astonishing how quickly the moisture is 
absorbed, especially on the second round. The 
second supply of water having been given, it is 
well to give a dose of manure-water. Assuming 
the watering is done in the early evening, the 
manure-water may very well follow. I prefer, 
however, to apply clear water in the evening, in 
this way leaving the plants to take their fill of 
moisture, and then, in the early morning, to 
Almost any manure 





Snake’s-head (Fritillaria Meleagris) naturalised. 


Dutch nurseries, but all its forms are very 
attractive and perfectly hardy on moist and 
low-lying patches of lawn or mead. We saw 
'this elegant plant in great beauty recently 
/amongst the Daffodils at Warley Place, and it 
has also been largely planted on the Grass in the 
| Royal Gardens at Kew and in other of our 
_ public parks, though not always to the desirable 
| extent. Our picture isa good object lesson as to 
'the simple and good effects obtainable by a 
tasteful and natural grouping of bulbs on Grass 
/and amongst the boles of young deciduous trees. 
“This is an art that doth mend Nature— 
—change it rather : but the art itself is Nature.” 


SWEET PEAS—SEASONABLE WORK, 


Tue earliest batch of plants is coming into 
bloom. Frequent hoeing between the clumps 
has done much to encourage growth of a sturdy 
kind, and this must be attended to. Once a 
week is not too o‘ten to use the hoe as I have 
described, this keeping the weeds under and 
aérating the soil. The dry weather of late 





has, where the soil is light, made it dry and 








will answer, provided it is nct too strong 
Animal manures, placed in a sack and allowed 
to soak ina large vessel of water for a day or 
two, are excellent and very cheap. They are 
also safe in the hands of most persons. In 
my experience there is nothing to compare with 
Ichthemic Guano for Sweet Peas, the constitu- 
ents of this concentrated manure providing 
abundant plant food, and ensuring the develop- 
ment of blossoms of remarkable colour. It may 
be used at the rate of }0z to a gallon of water, 
and never in excess of this. That full advantage 
may be obtained of its manurial properties, it is 
well to place the guano in soak for twenty-four 
hours, after which period it may be dissolved 
quite easily and quickly in the water. Time is 
gained in this way, as the roots more readily 
absorb the manure applied in this soluble form. 
During the present dry weather and in succeed- 
ing periods of drought the Sweet Peas should 
be watered at least once a week to keep them 
growing, and, in my experience, they have 
never failed to make headway under this simple, 
if generous, treatment. Their subsequent 
growth should be rapid, and, at the same time, 
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robust. It is well to give each clump care | boxes, and take to any airy shed or outplace|to try their hand oa a few plants. I had a 


and attention at this time, with special refer- 
ence to assisting the growths to trail evenly on 
the sticks or whatever else is used as a substi- 
tute. Unless this little attention be paid, the 
fast-entwining tendrils will throttle each other, 
and in some instances prematurely- stop their 
further progress. In some cases it may be wise 


to loop to the sticks with ratfia some of the| 


more unruly growths, a few days afterwards 
seeing them moving along rapidly. To keep 
the plants flowering continuously it is necessary 
to remove spent blossoms and seed-pods. As 
soon as the seed-pods form and begin to fill, the 
plant, from a flowering point of view, quickly 
deteriorates. To avoid the necessity of remov- 
ing spent blossoms, etc., it will be found better 
to gather the blossoms every day, choosing the 
early morning. By following this rule the 
supply of fresh and fragrant blossoms is ensured, 
Never apply liquid-manures without having first 
watered with clear water, or you may lose many 
of the plants, and individual blossoms will 
surely drop off. Some varieties are more sus- 
ceptible than others in this respect, and the 
same may be said regarding some of the more 
highly-coloured flowers, which appear to be- 
come scalded. Gorgeous and Navy Blue are 
among some of the more noted sorts to give 
evidence of scalding. Plants in rows should 
receive the same treatment. D. B. Cranr, 


EAST LOTHIAN STOCKS. 


TuESE pay for liberal treatment, but too often 
they are planted in too poor a soil, and receive 
little assistance afterwards, with the result that 
the bloom-spikes are both few and poor. I have 
grown excellent plants on the same border—a 
narrow one—year after year, but I partly 
renewed the soil annually. Loamy soil, rather 
heavy than otherwise, three parts, and one part 
thoroughly decayed manure—cow-manure is best 
—are suitable. Leaf-mould and road-scrapings 
form a suitable compost, and in June the plants 
should be well mulched with spent Mushroom- 
manure or leafy refuse, and watered with 
liquid-manure once a fortnight. Exhausted 
bloom-trusses should be picked off. Seed for 
producing early flowering plantsshould be sown 
in July. Select a semi-shaded position, and 
employ fine loamy and leafy compost. Place a 
handlight over it to protect from heavy rains, 
admitting air freely, and removing the hand- 
light when the plants have made two pairs of 
rough leaves. Thin them out so as they stand 
clear of each other, and keep them well 
watered. At the end of September lift care- 
fully and pot them into 34-inch pots, two plants 
in each, in loam, manure, and coarse sand, pot- 
ting firmly and giving a good watering. At the 
end of October place them in a cold-frame or pit 
close to the glass, exposing them fully except in 
wet or frosty weather. Keep them comfortably 
moist, and give them weak manure-water 
occasionally. Plant them out early in April, 
and treat as above advised. If a portion of 
them is potted in good soil in 6-inch pots, three 
plants in a pot, and grown on cool, they will 
make a beautiful display in the greenhouse or 
conservatory in May and June. Ud 





TULIPS DISEASED. 
(REPLY To ‘*CaprTain, R.N.”) 


DISEASE is obviously very rampant among your 
bulbs, and, unless you at once adopt very 
radical measures, you may run the risk of losing 
all you have. You give us no information as to 
what the past culture has been, but, reading 
between the lines, we take it you have been 
leaving the bulbs in the border year after year, 
thus virtually looking after themselves. If 
this is a fact, you are only courting failure, as 
no plant of a bulbous nature is more generally 
mproved by the lifting and subsequent drying 
and cleaning than isthe Tulip. Indeed, after 
trying and severe storms of hail in early spring, 
that disfigure and damage the foliage and even- 
tually disease setting in, this has been much 
ameliorated and checked by timely lifting of 
the bulbs and giving them a thorough drying in 


you have at hand. Do not in a great hurry and 
for mere appearance sake ruthlessly cut or pull 
the foliage away, but let it die naturally. If 
you have a frame or some spare lights utilise 
these latter as a means of thoroughly drying off 
the bulbs. By placing the lights slantwise 
against a wall and shading the glass you have 
at once that perfectly airy place for thoroughly 
drying off the roots, and the subsequent cleaning 
should be taken in hand forthwith. All badly 





diseased should be treated separately, and in any 
case you will do well to burn every atom of the 
scales and skins that come from the cleaning. 
The perfectly healthy bulbs may be treated less 
severely, but even these should be so dried that 
a good brown and unbroken skin remains upon 
the bulb. This is best preserved by placing the 
trays with the bulbs as lifted in an open-sided 
shed. Much the same conditions may be secured 
with a wall and some lights in a more shaded 
place. As to the border, if the same border is 
to be used again—an entire change would be 
infinitely the best, of course—you must deeply 
trench the soil, and in this way ensure a 
thorough change of material. Trench it quite 
2 feet deep, if possible, first giving a good dress- 
ing of air-slaked lime and ashes from rubbish 
fire or the like. Avoid manure of any kind. 
In replanting, which may be taken in hand 
about the end of September, use plenty of sharp 
grit or sand about the bulbs; indeed, you may 
surround them with advantage. It will like- 
wise assist the perfect drainage, too, if the soil 
be kept quite high. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lilium Alice Wilson is a remarkably dwarf, 
golden-flowered form of the Thunbergianum section, very 
distinct, and most telling for groups, or grown in pots 
or the cool greenhouse ib would be very pleasing. 


Monarda didyma.—tThis is one of the most strik- 
ing of easily-grown perennials, the scarlet heads of bloom 
being seen at a long distance off. It is a good plant for 
beds or masses, and a showy plant in a cut state for 
exhibition. 


Campanula Van Houttei, a good border kind, 
is closely allied to latifolia, but neater in habit and pro- 
ducing large pendent bells of pale lilac or blue. It is a 
free-flowering plant of easy culture in ordinary soil, and 
now finely in bloom. 

Cupid Sweet Peas.—Your correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ W. 8.,” page 197, appears to have a very 
poor opinion of these lovely gems. Iam pleased 
to say that I am not one of the hundreds who 
condemn the Cupids—the very opposite. Here 
they were last season quite a feature, and 
promise to beso this. Notin pots, be it remem- 
bered, but in the rock garden, I tried them in 
pots and was rather disappointed, so had some 
good soil placed where they were to grow, and 
with ordinary attentioa they did very well, and 
bloomed weil into autumn.—J. J., St. Mary’s 
Isle, Kircudbright, N.B. 

Pentstemon barbatus.—The brilliant 
spikes of scarlet of this are now making a goodly 
display. Tall and elegant in appearance, it is a 
plant capable of producing excellent results 
either in large groups or planted freely and in 
association with other things. The pure white 
forms of the Peach-leaved Bellflower would fit 
in nicely with the above, and, flowering together, 
would give good results. The best variety is 
P. b. Torreyi, which has vivid scarlet flowers on 
stems 3 feet or more high. A fine bed may be 
made by planting this, to be followed by the 
pure white Tigridia a little later, 


Carnation Grenadin.—It is astonishing 
what a grand display can be made with this and 
at little cost. For several years I have sown a 
packet of seed. I destroy the old plants as soon 
as the blooming is over, as I find much the best 
results are obtained from young plants. My 
plan is to sow the seed ina box at the end of 
March in a frame, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough they are pricked out into boxes. 
Early in July these are planted in their perma- 
nent quarters in the open ground. When the 
buds begin to show I give them two or three 
waterings with manure water. One of the great 
merits is that the blooms do not burst. This 
Carnation does not get affected with the spot, 
while border and tree kinds are so badly 





an airy place that only protects from the hottest 
sun. This is what you must do, and it is really 
more needful firstly that you treat the bulbs 
and subsequently the border. When you have 
lifted all the roots, and you may do so now 
very soon, place them thinly in narrow trays or 


—- - 


affected that to grow them satisfactorily is 
quite out of the question.—D, 
Tree-Pzeonies. — The very interesting 
article which appeared in the issue of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUsTRATED for May 18th, 1901, on this 
beautiful flower, ought to lead many readers 


bloom of a double variety, which was cver 
25 inches in circumference, and readers who are 
unacquainted with it will be able to get some 
idea of its beauty. My plants are so placed 
that they are sheltered from the first rays of the 
morning’s sun by some high shrubs, and, as 
mentioned in the article referred to, the spring 
frosts are well off the plants before the strong 
rays of the mid-day sun shine upon them,— 
W. A. J., Bromley, Kent. 


Carnation Duchess of Fife.—I quite 
agree with the remarks on this fine Caraation at 
p. 196. I was not aware that the blooms were 
unable to stand strong sunshine, but have 
proved that they develop and colour perfectly 
when grown in partial shade. The finest lot of 
Duchess of Fife I ever saw was grown on a 
narrow border on the north side of espalier 
Apple-trees. One-year-old plants were layered, 
some of the layers being transplanted when 
rooted, and the rest left rather thickly to 
flower where layered. The untransplanted 
piants produced a marvellous lot of flowers of 
the finest quality. Pride of the Garden is 
equally as vigorous and free flowering, and 
would, I doubt not, readily respond to pot 
culture. The colour of the flowers is a lovely 
bright rose.—C, L. N. 

Moss in lawn.—Will you kindly give me some 
information in regard to banishing Moss from my lawn? 
It is quite covered, and there is very little Grass on it.— 
W.S.M., 

[Get some.sulphate of iron and mix it in the 
proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to 2 gallons cf 
water. The solution should be made in 2 
wooden cask, putting. the plain water into the 
cask first, and then adding the solution. Then 
get a rosed watering-pot and apply the mixtu-e 
to the lawn over a space of 15 square yards. It 
should be applied as soon as made, as it loses 
strength by keeping. It should also be made 
with soft or rain water, avoiding, if possible, 
water in which there is lime. This may be 
done at any time of the year. The sulphate is 
known to be acting when the Moss turns black, 
after which it withers away and crumbles into 
powder. If it has been too weak the Moss will 
only turn red, and another application is neces- 
sary. As Moss generally indicates poorne:s of 
soil, it will be requisite after the Moss is 
destroyed to apply a top-dressing of loamy soil, 
manure, and wood-ashes, | 


Tufted Pansies—three new yellow 
sorts.—During a recent visit to the collection 
of Mr, ‘William Sydenham, Tamworth, Staf- 
fordshire, a splendid opportunity was given for 
comparing the old and new sorts. Large beds, 
each of one variety, showed the immense ad- 
vance that has been made in the last few years. 
No variety was more striking than a fine mass 
of Sunshine, a brilliant rich yellow rayless self, 
the blossoms large and of good substance. The 
habit certainly might be better, yet it is a fine 
sort for garden display. Another sort calling 
for special notice is Mrs. William Sydenham, 
In this case we have a rayless rich orange- 
yellow flower, on a plant the habit of which is 
creeping-like and robust. The plant is also 
free flowering, and is sure to occupy a high 
position for massing in beds and borders. The 
third variety, which to my mind is a distinct 
acquisition, is Nellie Riding. The flowers of 
this are large and of good form and substance, 
the colour a rich golden-yellow. Both early 
and late in the season the blossoms are faintly 
rayed, but in the warmer weather they are 
absolutely rayless. It is an ideal sort for mass- 
ing, as its growth is spreading and dwarf.— 
D. B, CRANE. 


Town forecourt gardens.—We learn 
that the interesting experiment initiated last 
year by the then Mayor of Kingston-on-Thames 
of offering prizes for the prettiest and best kept 
front or street gardens in that town is to be 
repeated this year, a strong committee being 
formed for that purpose. The present mayor is 
president, and there is evidently a strong desire 
to make the competitions permanent. Last 
year there were for the whole town three 
garden classes, small and large, and one class 
for window decoration. As there was such a 
large number of entries in the respective classes, 
some ninety in all, and as it is expected that 
there will be a material increase this year, the 
town has now been equally divided into halves, 
and there will be two garden classes and one 
window class, the prizes being of equal value, 
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in each portion of the borough. That will 
simplify the judging materially. That work is 
conducted by the horticultural instructors of the 
Surrey County Council. Last year there was a 
preliminary look over the gardens iu July, and 
the final examination took place about the 
middle of August. There are in the town many 
hundreds of these front gardens, ranging from a 
quarter of a rod up to a rod in area ; indeed, 
there are literally miles of them, and it is felt 
that if the occupiers of the houses they front 
can be induced to cultivate flowers in them 
they will do very much to beautify the town. 
It is a form of competition well worthy of 
general adoption. 

Twelve true perennials.—I would be pleased if 
you would give me a list of twelve of the best true 
perennials—i e., plants which will improve year by year— 
for the mixed border? For reasons of economy, I should 
prefer these to be capable of being raised from seed, but 
this is not a necessary condition. The soil here is some- 
what heavy, and the situation rather cold, though my 
garden is sheltered from strong winds.—A. O. 

[This would have been the easiest task imagin- 
able had you but said at what 
time of year you wished the 
plants to flower, and we can 
hardly stretch a single dozen 
over a very long period. More- 
over, as you suggest those that 
may be raised from seeds, it is 
obvious you have room for more, 
and we say this believing that 
you would welcome far more 
variety than could be given ina 
single dozen of plants. The 
following, however, are all good 
and showy: Gaillardia grandi- 
flora, crimson and gold, 3 feet 
high ; Delphiniums, single and 
double, blue and violet shades, 
4 feet to 6 feet; Galega officin- 
alis and alba, 4 feet, lilac and 
pure white respectively ; Aster 
Amellus, 24} feet, violet-blue ; 
’ Centaurea montana rubra, 2 feet, 
red ; Hemerocallis flava, 3 feet, 
trumpet yellow; Helenium au- 
tumnale,. pale yellow, 3 feet ; 
Geum coccineum plenum, 2 feet, 
scarlet ; Rudbeckia Newmani, 
yellow, black centre, 2 feet ; 
Papaver orientale vars., 24 feet 
to 34 feet, crimson, etc.; Al- 
_streemeria aurantiaca, 2} feet, 
orange; Lupinus polypbyllus 
and albus, 3} feet, purple and 
white respectively. Two other 
Lupines now indispensable to 
the garden are Snow Queen and 
Somerset. The above are all 
good seed p™ ducers and vigo- 
rous in habit, but we cannot 
believe you would object to 
some of the beautiful Flag Irises 
or the single and double Pyre- 
thrums now makiog tuch a 
display in the garden. ] 

A distinct Lily (Lilium 
testaceum).—From the uncom- 
mon tint of its blossoms this 
Lily attracts quite as much 
attention as any other member 
of the genus when in bloom, for 
the flowers are of a peculiar 
shade of nankeen or buff, which 
is but little represented not only among 
Liliums, but in the case of flowers in general 
It is a hybrid between the Madonna Lily 
(Lilium candilum) and the scarlet Turk’s- 
cap (L. chalcedonicum), and while in some 
features showing a leaning towards the former 
and in others to the second, itis in some respects 
about midway between the two. The segments 
of this Lily are a great deal reflexed, nearly as 
much as in the Turk’s-cap section, while they 
are borne in a somewhat open head, each 
blossom being disposed horizontally or nearly 
so. Against the peculiar buff tint of the flower 
the bright orange-red anthers stand out very 
conspicuously. The blooms possess a pleasing 
fragrance. The blossoms of this Lily expand 
about ten days later than those of L. candidum. 
The height varies to a certain extent according 
to the situation and other particulars, but where 
well established and under favourable conditions 
it will run up from 5 feet to 7 feet in height. 
These tall stately stems enable the beauty of the 
blossoms to be well seen, for being borne in a 








Yucca filamentosa in a Shrewsbury garden 
A. G Lawson, 32, Ashley Road, Crouch Hill, London, N. 








horizontal manner the prominent features are 
more discernible when thus elevated than they 
would be on short stems. This Lily starts into 
growth early, and when just above ground it 
might readily be mistaken for L. candidum, but 
it does not push up radical leaves in_ the 
autumn, as in the case of the Madonna Lily. 
Though the young foliage is very delicate, it is 
seldom injured by spring frosts or cutting 
winds.—H. 





YUCCA FILAMENTOSA., 


Amona the plants valuable for distinct form of 
leafage few excel the Yuccas, while they possess 
the great additional merit of being hardy. This 
question of hardiness is too little recognised in 
our gardens, vast sums being annually spent, as 
is instanced in the London parks, in the winter 
culture of tender sub-tropical things under 
glass in order that in the early summer they 
may be planted in the open air for a few months, 
to be again lifted and stored in glass-houses on 


From a photograph by Mr. 


the approach of winter. With the number of 
hardy plants of noble form that are at our 
disposal this reliance on tender subjects for 
garden decoration is unnecessary, for ‘‘ better 
effects may be obtained from hardy plants only 
than from tender ones.” Foremost among hardy 
plants of fine form stand the Yuccas, for even 
when out of flower their large sword-shaped 
leaves, especially where the fine Y. gloriosa is 
boldly grouped, give an impression of noble 
form that is infinitely restful to theeye. Yucca 
gloriosa is the largest species met with in 
English gardens, often throwing up giant 
ivory-white bloom spires to a height of 10 feet 
and more. In some localities this species is not 
a very free bloomer, but in the south-west large 
clumps generally produce flower-spikes annually, 
and afford a striking picture when half-a-dozen 
or so tall white bloom-scapes are in perfection 
at the same time. Yucca tilamentosa, of which 
a representation is here given, is better 
adapted for the small garden than the more 
massive Y. gloriosa, or its variety Y. recurva 


or pendula with drooping leaves, since it 
requires but little space and may be fittingly 
grown in the flower border, as we here ses it, 
with the Pansies nestling around its foot. It 
is far more free blooming than Y. gloriesa, 
almost invariably producing an annual flower- 
spike, and thus enhancing its value to the 
amateur. Y. flaccida is another good variety 
allied to Y. filamentosa, and blooming with 
almost equal freedom. With the Yuccas the 
graceful New Zealand Reed (Arundo conspicua), 
the Pampas Grass, delicately arching Bamboos, 
ths noble Acanthus, Plantain Lilies (Funkia), 
the Globe Artichoke, one of the best of hand- 
some fine-foliaged plants; species of Crambe, 
and Rheum, the Plume Poppy (Bocconia), Giant 
Kennels, Gunneras with their massive leaves, 
Ailantus, Paulownia imperialis, and Rhus 
typhina, if annually cut back in order to induce 
vigorous growth and the production of large 
leaves, we have a group of noble fine-leaved 
plants that withstand our winters in the open 
and compare favourably with the tender sub- 
jects that need glass protection through six 
months of the year. Se Wert. 

























Flag Irises.—The common blue and white 
Flag Irises are the showiest of every-day hardy 
plants at the present time. Almost regardless 
of position, one sees these flowering in the same 
profusion, with the same vigour of growth, and 
year by year sending forth a splendid array of 
blossoms on lofty spikes that are as valuable as 
they are effective. Plants such as these, more- 
over, that can, and indeed do, take care of them- 
selves need but little recommendation, and even 
when the flowering is past there is a picturesque- 
ness in the strong tufis of blue-green leaves that 
cannot fail to commend them to all lovers of 
beautiful plants. 


Foxgloves.—Foxgloves serve a_ useful 
purpose in a garden, succeeding often in places 
where other flowers would not. Most notice- 
able is this under trees and in places where 
coolness and shade predominate. No position 
is better suited for growing them, and no time 
in the whole year is more opportune than the 
present to make a sowing. Anyone troubled 
with a clayey border can have a profusion of 
these showy flowers another year by getting in 
seed at once, as they grow well in a heavy, 
retentive soil, and all the better if some shade 
can be afforded them, They look remarkably 
well in a rock-garden and bloom for a long 
time. The seed should be sown very thinly, 
and the seedlings transplanted as soon as they 
can be handled.—F. R. 


Peeonies —Of hardy flowers in the open 
ground at the present there are none so beauti- 
ful as the herbaceous Pzeonies. We are re- 
minded of their beauty and their value for cut- 
ting by a handsome and varied gathering from 
Messrs, Kelway and Son, Langport, every con- 
ceivable shade of crimson, purple, cerise, 
carmine, as also the more delicate shades of 
rose, pink, blush, and flesh, being included, 
Then, again, we have those with sulphur tints, 
as well as those of pure and spotless white. 
Many varieties also combine two or more 
shades, while the fragrance in many of them is 
very pronounced. Among the varieties sent to 
us the following are noteworthy : Agnes Mary 
Kelway, rose guard petals, yellow petaloids 
with rosy tuft; Lady Romilly, flesh ; Limosel, 
clear light lilac-rose, full double, very sweetly 
scented ; Portia, pure white, very fine; Lady 
Alexandra Macduff, French white; General 
Buller, cherry-rose, very brilliant ; Christine 
Shand, delicate flesh colour; Dolabra, light 
rose ; and Lilla Mayo, flesh, changing with age 
to white. The above are double kinds. Of the 
single kinds, very fine are Countess Cadogan, 
flesh colour ; Doris, bright rose ; and Sir Angus 
Holden, bright cherry. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the *‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. G. Weir Cosens, Bronpadaran, Llanbadarn 
Fawr, Aberystwyth, for Snowy Mespilus ; 
2, Miss Mabel Gaisford, for Summer Snowflake 
at Hamwood House, Co. Meath, 
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CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA ALBA. 


CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA and its variety alba, 
although quite hardy in the open air, are more 
popular as basket plants in the greenhouse. It 
is a lovely free-flowering species, and also looks 
well growivg in a window-box, for which pur- 
pose we have used it for many years. It differs 
from C. gracilis in its diffuse more or less 
descending stems, larger and softer, somewhat 
hairy leaves, and large, flat flowers.. If grown 
on the rock garden it should be planted so that 
the stems hang over a ledge, the masses of blue 
and white flowers in this way being very 
effective. 








THE CONSERVATORY IN SUMMER. 


Many cultivators err with regard to the manage- 
ment of the conservatory during the summer 
months. This is not so much from the point of 
cultural detail, but from the non-selection of 
suitable and appropriate material with which to 
make it attractive. From the end of February 
onwards to April a well-regulated conservatory 
should be gay with bulbs, forced plants, and 
other early spring flowers. Thence onwards to 
the end of June there will be herbaceous Calceo- 
larias, show and fancy Pelargoniums, Azaleas, 
and other flowering plants, all making a brilliant 
display. To drop down from these subjects to 
scarlet, pink, and other shades of Zonal and 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, to Marguerites and 
even to too many Tuberous Begonias and 
Fuchsias, is not by any means the very best 
selection that can be made. We see enough, if 
not too many, of these plants in the open borders 
during the summer months; to repeat them 
when such is the case is very bad taste, their 
effect, however good from the point of a brilliant 
display, being in a measure lost from want of 
variety. To overcrowd the conservatory when 
flowers outside are none too numerous is an 
excusable error to a certain degree so long as it 
does not seriously militate against the health 
and well-being of the plants themselves, but 
when the plants are injured by it, it is not so. 
This same error will occur oftentimes during the 
summer if it be not guarded against, to avoid 
which is a comparatively easy, not to say 
labour-saving matter. 

I fail entirely to see the necessity of continu- 
ing to provide a brilliant show under glass 
when there are so many and such a diversity of 
things—from Roses and Carnations downwards 
—out-of-doors which can scarcely be surpassed 
in the general order of things. A deal will 
depend, of course, upon the advantages at 
command for keeping up a regular supply of 
decorative plants, but even then the arguments 
against overcrowding and in favour of a change 
during our short summer apply with the same, 
if not more force. If we can contrive to keep 
this structure well filled without resorting to 
an undue amount of comparatively common or 
every-day material, I think we should cer- 
tainly doso. This can be done. In some cases 
these plants may be drawn from stoves and 
temperate houses, whilst in others they may at 
this season be taken in from outside while in 
flower, thus in the former case affording relief to 
the warmer houses at a period when it is most 
needed, and in the latter by the fact that the 
plants do not for the time occupy any room 
under glass at all. There is still another point 
which is, I think, a strong argument against 
overcrowding, ur even a brilliant display of any 
kind during summer in the conservatory. With 
a wealth of outside flowers, the inside arrange- 
ments, if so made as to afford an idea of repose, 
will be far more restful to the sense of sight, 
or, in other words, what is wanted is a contrast 
to the other surroundings. During the late 
autumn and winter onwards to the advent of 
summer, once more we accomplish this by 
making the building both gay and cheerful-look- 
ing with as gocd a supply of flowers as we can 
command. 

There are those who do not enjoy a tour of 
inspection through our stoves during the 
summer heat by reason of the discomfort. 
Many of the plants grown therein will, how- 
ever, bear a slightly lower temperature and 
more buoyant atmosphere without any harm 
coming to them, provided they are well estab- 
lished and even pot-bound as contrasted with 
newly-potted plants. There may be Crotons 
and tall Dracznas, for instance, which to keep 
them much longer would become an encum- 
























brance in the stove, but which would for a time 
do good service in the way suggested, even if 
afterwards dispensed with save for stock. Pan- 
danus, Acalypha, and Palms could be similarly 
used, Caladiums it would scarcely be advisable 
to experiment upon. Many Orchids in a cooler 
and drier house will keep all the longer. Eucha- 
ris amazonica, Gloxinias, and Achimenes will 
also answer. Bougainvillea glabra will colour 
better, last longer in flower, and be in every 
respect more satisfactory in such a house. For 
a selection of plants of this description the 
ventilation should be in a measure modified, but 
it need not be in any sense a close, stuffy atmo- 
sphere. Of outside plants, or chiefly so, there 
are such as Francoa ramosa, Humea elegans, 
Campanula pyramidalis, with a good selection 
of Liliums, as the forms of L. speciosum, to 
which should be added in their season the 
Gladioli in pots, Montbretias, and other plants, 


G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Genistas.— Young plants of this beautiful 
sweet -scented greenhouse plant that were 








welcome addition and well worthy of cultivation. 
This was introduced by Messrs. Hugh Low and 
Co., of Bush Hill Park Nurseries, Enfield, and 
the plants exhibited by them on the above and 
subsequent occasions have proved it to be a 
novelty that has come to stay. The plants 
when shown have been dwarf in habit and most 
freely flowered, the colour ranging from pale 
pink to carmine. As a greenhouse plant to 
flower in the spring months, the Schizanthuses 
are extremely useful and pretty, and the newer 
addition will now serve not only to give a 
greater variety of colour, but a plant of much 
dwarfer habit than any of the older varieties 
possess, which fact renders them still more 
valuable for the purpose mentioned. For spring 
flowering, the plants should have been raised in 
the previous autumn.—W. 

Growing Hoya carnosa.—I have a Hoya carnosa 
that has grown well, and is now covered with bloom. Does 
it require manuring, liquid or otherwise, or repotting after 
flowering? It stands in an Orchid-house, trained along 


roof, the roots coming through the hole in bottom of pot, 
the moisture probably attracting some. Any hints on the 
s. 


| cultivation would oblige.—P. 


[Hoya carnosa will grow well in an inter- 
mediate or warm greenhouse, and will often 


Campanula isophylla alba in a hanging-basket. 


struck early in the year should be potted on 
before becoming root-bound, fibrous loam three 
parts, and one part peat, leaf-mould, and sand 
forming a suitable compost. Pot firmly and 
place them in a greenhouse, or, better still, a 
pit, and keep a rather close atmosphere till 
growth is active, syringing them several times 
daily in fine weather. During summer remove 
the lights in fine weather, but protect the 
plants from heavy rains. Old plants that have 
done flowering should be potted or top-dressed, 
and when rooting, freely assisted with weak 
manure-water once a week. If left in the 
greenhouse they should be placed near the 
ventilators as soon as the weather becomes 
warm, as abundance of air is needed to ensure a 
sturdy growth. 

Schizanthus Wisetonensis.—All who 
grow or have grown Schizanthuses need not 
be told what charming flowering plants they 
are, and the new-comer, which was first 
exhibited last year at the Temple Show, is a 





flower more freely in such a structure than in 
the stove, simply because its drier atmosphere 
leads to the better ripening of the wood, with- 
out which flowers must be scanty. In the stove 
the plant should stand in the full sunshine 
during the time the growth is being made. 
When grown in a low temperature it must not 
be over-watered in winter ; indeed, during that 
period this class of plants should be kept com- 
paratively dry. If ever disease overtakes the 
plants it is generally caused by using too large 
pots, and plying the watering-pot too freely in 
winter, when but little root-action is taking 
place. Very large plants of H. carnosa can be 
grown in very small pots; indeed, we saw 
a large plant last year growing on the back 
wall of a damp stove that had absolutely no 
soil at all. It had originally been planted 
in a small chink of a border in the back 
path, but the branches, wherever they 
touched the damp surface of the wall, had 
thrown out rcots like those which the Ivy 
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generally and Fig sometimes do, and when we 
saw it the connection with the border had been 
a long time severed without having produced 
any effect upon the plant’s health or progress. 
The best position for H. carnosa, if grown in a 
pot, is trained on a wire trellis just under the 
roof, or it may be grown over a wire trainer, 
either globular or of any other desired shape. 
Hoyas are impatient of stagnant moisture about 
their roots, and the material forming the root 
medium must be of a porous character. In 
potting specimens of considerable size, the pots 
must first be well drained ; more attention 
should be paid to this, in this case, than is 
customary or even necessary for the general 
run of stove plants. The soil should consist of 
about equal parts of goodturfy loam and peat, 
pulled to pieces with the hand, and the fine 
light particles should be shaken from it so that 
only the turf remains ; to this should be added 
about a sixth 1+:t of sand and the same quan- 
tity of broken vharcoal. In such material the 
plants may be fi mly potted, leaving sufficient 
space at the top in proportion to the size of pot 
used for giving water, as in the growing season 
the plants delight in and require a liberal supply 
of moisture both at the root and in the atmo- 
sphere. It is only stagnation that must be 
avoided. In potting small plants the turf 
should be broken up small, but never sifted. ] 





FRUIT. 


RED-SPIDER ON VINES. 


Tuts is a troublesome insect, and difficult to 
deal with once it gains a footing. Its presence 
in a vinery is indicated by the leaves assuming 
a reddish-brown appearance, which condition is 
brought about through the insects extracting 
the juices. If Vine leaves become affected to 
any great extent with red-spider, they are un- 
able to perform their proper functions, and the 
health of the Vine becomes impaired. So far as 
the current season is concerned, the effects of 
such @ visitation are generally visible in the bad 
colouring and finish of the Grapes, particularly 
black ones, which seldom get beyond a reddish, 
or foxy colour, as it is generally termed, and 
ofttimes the berries do not swell to their proper 
size. Red-spider is generally more prevalent on 
light and gravelly soils than on those of an 
opposite character, and those having such a 
class of soil to deal with should ever be on the 
alert to detect its presence in case it should put 
in an appearance. It is also more liable to 
appear in early and second early vineries than 
in the midseason and late houses, particularly 
in cold, ungenial springs, when a great deal of 
fire-heat has to be used. On light and gravelly 
soils the insect often finds its way into a vinery 
from the outside in hot, dry summers, such as 
the last one was, and when such is the case it is 
a good plan to use the hose every day on the 
footpaths and other dry surfaces surrounding 
the vinery. Creepers, such as Ivy, growing on 
walls adjacent to or on the outer back wall of a 
vinery are often responsible for red-spider gain- 
ing a lodgment. Another fruitful source of red- 
spider attacking Vines is neglecting to maintain 
an internal moist atmosphere right up to the 
colouring stage by payingregular attention to the 
damping of floors, borders, and all other surfaces 
liable to dry up quickly, the syringing of back 
walls as far up as is safe, the keeping of the 
steaming troughs regularly charged with water, 
and, last, seeing that inside borders never feel 
the want of moisture. Outside borders seldom 
require watering before May, but after then 
they should also be watered whenever they 
require it. One other way of setting up an 
attack is by introducing plants infested with 
this insect, so that if necessary to take plants 
into a vinery see that they are clear of spider, 
and all other insects, too, for the matter of 
that. 

Remepies.—As has already been stated, the 
presence of red-spider is generally indicated by 
the leaves turning colour. The experienced eye 
detects its presence before it has had time to 
work such an amount of mischief, but, unfortun- 
ately, many are not aware that they have it 
until a considerable amount of damage has been 
done. If taken in hand as soon as detected, it 
may be quickly killed off by sponging every 
affected leaf with a solution of XL All insecti- 
cide, This is a tedious business, but most 
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effectual if persevered with. A good syringing 
with clean soft water should follow the spong- 
ing, and avoid wetting the bunches more than 
is necessary. When the foliage is badly 
affected, and sponging as a means of eradicating 
the pest out of the question, the more drastic 
method of killing either by an application of 
dry sulphur or sulphurous fumes must be 
adopted. The dry sulphur should be applied 
by means of a pair of bellows (such as is used 
for sulphuring Chrysanthemums with) to the 
under sides of the leaves, taking care not to let 
any more fall on the bunches than can be 
avoided. This may be washed off with clean 
soft water in the course of a few days, and if it 
is then found that some of the insects are still 
alive, repeat the sulphuring and wash off as 
before. To create sulphurous fumes, the 
pipes should be heated to such an extent 
after 6 p.m. that the bare hand cannot be 
held on them, but do not actually boil 
the water. When sufficiently hot, paint or 
smear the pipes with sulphur which has been 
mixed with some water and a little soft-soap, 
that it may be applied the more readily. The 
house will soon begin to fill with fumes, and by 
the time the painting of the pipes has been con- 
cluded, the heat should be shut off. Early next 
morning, say 5.30, put on a chink of air, so that 
the fumes, if any remain, may escape, and wash 
off the sulphur from the pipes. Another 
method, and one that finds favour with many, 
is to close the house early enough on some fine 
day so that a temperature of 95 degs. is reached, 
and then give every particle of foliage a tho- 
rough -washing with clean water, forcibly ap- 
plied with a garden engine. ‘This is generally 
repeated two or three days in succession, and is 
invariably effective. A great deal, however, 
depends on the water, as unless soft water can 
be had, or that which is in general use is free 
from lime or other deposits, 1t is best left alone, 
otherwise the fruit will be spotted and spoiled 
as far as appearance is concerned. A. W. 





PLUMS ON WALLS. 


THE one thing which tends to barrenness in 
Plums growing as trained trees or as cordons 
against walls is a gross growth, this being the 
outcome either of an over-rich and loose soil or 
allowing the shoots to grow too long before 
pinching or shortening them back. This latter 
tault shows itself very plainly, as those shoots 
which are not early pinched back become very 
strong. These shoots which have been allowed 
to grow on, will, upon being shortened back, 
form strong wood buds, ready the following 
spring to break forth into a strong growth. Of 
course, exception has to be made in the case of 
those shoots which are necessary for the exten- 
sion of the tree, and also where young shoots 
have to be laid in to assist in keeping up the 
fruitful habit of the trees, The mistake 
generally made with these shoots is at the 
winter pruning, by shortening them back, as 
when this is done such shoots invariably start 
into vigorous growth at the tips, leaving the 
lower portion bare of any kind of growth. Even 
if shoots should happen to burst forth, they 
form eventually strong woody spurs. With 
Plums, the most fruitful parts of the tree are 
not old pruned-back spurs, but those shoots 
which were laid in intact without any shortening 
whatever, and which by this process had formed 
natural fruit spurs the whole length. Those trees 
prove tobe the most satisfactory where a few 
young shoots are laid in annually. On young 
trees one or two strong shoots which are forging 
ahead at the expense of the weaker ones, and 
which, if not checked early in the season 
would rob the weaker ones, may be shortened. 
It will also be noticed that if such strong shoots 
are allowed to extend to the top of the wail 
they will always remain strong, and year after 
year be continually pushing out strong shoots. 
The most fruitful cordons are those the leading 
shoots of which are allowed to extend without 
any check whatever, as if these were shortened 
back they would form any lateral growth. 
The growth is now already so forward, espe- 
cially on younger trees, that pinching “must 
commence. The young extending trees must 
first receive attention. Sufficient leading 
shoots must be laid in to form the framework 
of the tree, the remainder being pinched at the 
third or fourth leaf. In laying in these young 
shoots endeavour to select those which grow out 
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from either the upper or lower side of the old 
wood, forerights being pinched to form spurs. 
If fruitfulness and formality can be made to go, 
as it were, hand in hand, then it is certainly 
the better system to pursue. These leading 
shoots should be laid in straight, the points so 
that each shoot will not interfere or run into 
the other, but keep on upwards. Trees that 
have quite or nearly filled their allotted space 
also have a tendency to grow stronger at the 
upper parts of the tree. These shoots must 
be early checked, and if the whole tree is equally 
balanced, then the whole, excepting, of course, 
any young shoots it is decided to lay in, should 
be pinched back to the fourth leaf. If by 
chance the lower part of the tree is not very 
free in growth, then allow the growth on this 
portion of the tree to extend a little before 
being pinched. Older and established trees 
should have all shoots early pinched in, but at 
the same time have in view the laying in of 
sufficient young wood to keep up the fruitful 
habit of the tree. 


COLOURING GRAPES. 


In all vineries where the Grapes are com- 
mencing to colour air must be liberally 
supplied, or a dense bloom and general good 
finish cannot be expected. Moreover, abun- 
dance of fresh air is a potent agent in warding 
off red-spider, thrips, etc. Except in elevated 
houses subject to an unusual amount of evapo- 
ration, less moisture will be needed. When 
colouring once becomes general no moisture 
should be supplied to the floors and borders 
until after breakfast, and on gloomy, sunless 
days it will be better to withhold it entirely. 
The chink of air which is necessarily left on at 
the top of the house through the night must be 
increased at daybreak and further increased at 
9 a.m.; damping down may then be carried 
out, but not to such an extent as to saturate the 
soil of the border, or be the day ever go hot, a 
stuffy atmosphere will result when the ventila- 
tors are pulled up to the night limit. Vines in 
somewhat later houses, the fruit on which is 
expected soon to change colour, must, if any 
traces of spider are visible, be at once subjected 
to the fumes of sulphured pipes, as, night air 
being necessary, the ventilators cannot be 
closed when the Grapes are more advanced. 
If the whole of the protecting material was 
removed from outside borders and cracking has 
now commenced, an inch or two of short litter 
may well be distributed over the surface and 
allowed to remain on until the autumn. Out- 
side borders at all shallow and which are 
permeated by the roots of old Vines must now 
have another good soaking of farmyard liquid 
reduced to one quarter its strength, and where 
the slope is considerable, dams must be formed, 
or the water will run off and the labour be lost. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Figs in Kent —It may be perhaps inte- 
resting to you to know what a crop of outdoor 
Figs there is this year in my garden close to 
Rochester Castle. They are set now and as 
large as Walnuts, and most of the fruit is above 
the wall, showing that well-ripened wocd is 
necessary fora crop. Last year I had no fruit, 
but one or two of the second crop ripened in 
early October, the first time I ever remember 
such a thing occurring.—Joun HILL, Strood, 
Kent. 


Moisture exuding from Pear-tree. 
—A friend has called my attention to a Pear- 
tree in his garden from which moisture is con- 
stantly exuding and dropping to the ground, 
and he is curious to know the cause of what 
seems a remarkable occurrence. ‘The tree is, 
say, 20ft. high, and bears small hard Pears and 
is full of foliage (small leaves). The droppings 
are from the second branch, confined to one 
locality, .and sweet to the taste. Can any 
reader explain the cause ?—T. B. 


Strawberries for autumn fruit.— 
To get a few dishes of ripe fruit at the end of 
August and in September is a simple matter 
provided forced plants suitable for the purpose 
are available. The best variety is Vicomtesse 
H. de Thury when hardened off and planted in 
good soil. If care be taken that the old ball of 
roots is thoroughly moist, this variety will soon 
make new side crowns and furnish good fruit at 
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the time stated. It is useless to plant direct 
from hothouses, as the plants receive so great a 
check that only weak crowns are the result. 
Give a little shelter and ample moisture, 
syringing over every afternoon to keep the 
foliage clean. It is important that the forced 
leaves be retained to provide the roots with 
food and shade. In planting it is best to leave 
a basin or cavity round each plant to facilitate 
watering and prevent the moisture draining 
away. The solid ball of roots when dry requires 
more moisture than is often afforded by rains, 
and on a flat surface it does not get sufficient. 
Firm planting is beneficial, especially on light 
soils, trenching the latter before planting, and 
damping the plants over in dry weather in the 
evening promotes a healthy growth. As soon 
as the flower-trusses appear a mulch of short 
litter will be advisable. 


Autumn fruiting Strawberries.— 
Useful crops of Strawberries may be secured by 
setting out on a south or west border plants 
that have been forced. Careful culture is neces- 
sary, the chief points being gradually hardening 
them off and keeping them well watered in 
summer. Plants that ripened their fruit in 
March should be selected and placed in a frame, 
air being sparingly given for ten days or s0, 
after which the lights should be drawn off by 
day, except when very rough weather prevails, 
Keep them well watered, as if once the balls 
become thoroughly dried through the plants 
will be ruined. The end of April is a good time 
to plant them out. Select a south or west 
border, and dig in deeply plenty of well-rotted 
manure. ‘Tread firmly and give a good soaking 
with water the day previous to planting, also 
water the plants well. Plant 15 inches apart in 
the rows, allowing 18 inches between the rows. 
Make the soil very firm round them, and leave 
a shallow basin round each to hold water. This 
is of great importance if the border is a sloping 
one. Planting completed, mulch with short 
manure, and as soon as growth is active assist 
the plants with weak liquid or guano-water at 
each watering. Spread some dry Bracken or 
clean stable litter between the plants when they 
come into flower to keep the fruit clean, and 
protect from birds with fish netting. Viscoun- 
tess Hericart de Thury and Royal Sovereign 
are two good varieties for the purpose.— 
CROMER. 


Strawberry barrels.—How misleading 
in description it is possible for those who do not 
know better to be was well shown the other day 
by an illustration in a London evening paper of 
a planted Strawberry barrel, such as are now 
often read of, but in which illustration the head 
was in the barrel. No doubt those who looked 
at the illustration must have marvelled how the 
soil was got ip, or, when in, how the barrel was 
planted, and then later how the soil was to be 
watered. Now, if there be any who wish 
to try the experiment of planting such a 
barrel, they will do well in the first place to 
get some strong runners layered into small pots 
so soon as they are ready for such layering. 
For an ordinary barrel from twenty-four to 
thirty plants may be required, It is important 
for the purpose of the experiment that the 
runners be strong and such as will carry flowers 
and fruit the following season. The barrel 
should be bound with iron hoops, and be some 
3 feet in height. If a paraffin tub the head 
should be removed, then some shavings or straw 
put into it and set on fire. That will blaze up, 
and in about three minutes burn out the oil in 
the wood. Then, to put out the fire, turn the 
barrel over on to its top. Sweep it well out and 
bore several large holes in the bottom. Also 
cut in the sides round, at 12, 18, 24, and 
30 inches from the ground, holes 23 inches 
broad and 9 inches apart. Theninvert the tub, 
put into the bottom coarse rubble, fill up to the 
first ring of holes, plant the Strawberries, fill 
up ge the next ring and plant, and so on.— 
ASD: 





De- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘*GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘“‘STovE AND GREENHOUSE PLantTs,” or ‘‘ THE 
EnGLisH FLowER GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week’s issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 
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GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—Arum Lilies will now be 
outside ripening growth, a little water being 
given from time to time to check undue haste. 
Arum Lilies will grow altogether in water 
planted round the edges of a pond, but they 
must be deep enough to prevent frost reaching 
them. They take their rest in the winter, and 
they are always late in starting into growth. 
The flowers are never so fine as we grow them 
under glass for winter and spring flowering, with 
the usual rest after blooming. Most of the 
hard-wooded plants may now be placed outside 
in semi-sheltered places partially shaded. The 
watering and syringing during the summer must 
be attended to, and the plants will flower better 
for their outing. Repotting is usually done in 
spring just as the new growth is starting away. 
Forced Roses should be plunged outside, as 
should also Deutzias and other forced shrubs, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is a useful 
plant when well grown, and it comes in when 
most of the spring- flowering things are over, and 
is, therefore, all the more useful. Plumbago 
capensis, though commonly planted out in the 
borders of the conservatory, may be grown into 
a handsome specimen ia a pot. A gardening 
friend has a large, old plant which is turned out 
of the pot and planted outside against a south 
wall in summer, and is even more effective out- 
side than under glass, Years ago this Plum- 
bago was used as a bedding plant in the London 
parks and elsewhere, and appeared happy 
enough. Some of the stove plants may be 
worked through the conservatory in summer. 
Bougainvilleas, especially glabra, will keep in 
condition a long time. Eucharis Lilies, if in 
flower, will do well in the conservatory during 
the warm season. Primulas and Cinerarias for 
winter flowering will now be brought on in cold 
pits or frames. The earliest Cyclamens will now 
be ready to go into 5-inch pots, but it is well to 
let the plants get thoroughly well-rooted before 
shifting them on. Later some of the strongest 
plants may be shifted into 6-inch pots. The 
compost should be mellow, old turt one half, 
and the remainder equal parts of peat, leaf- 
mould, and sharp sand. Stimulants can be 
given when required. Sow more Cinerarias. 


Stove.—Shade in such bright weather as we 
have been favoured with lately is, of course, 
absolutely necessary. Where anything of a 
permanent nature is used there is always the 
danger that the shade may be too heavy and 
the growth weakened thereby. Hexagon net- 
ting is easily put up and taken off, and is heavy 
enough to keep things comfortable beneath. 
Where limewash and size is used it may be put 
through the syringe after being strained, and a 
good deal of glass may be shaded in five 
minutes, and it is more effective than when 
daubed on heavily with a brush. Summer 
cloud is useful for small houses for Ferns or 
flowers. Of course, there is nothing better than 
roller blinds, but they are expensive, and could 
hardly be used on a very large scale, The 
internal atmosphere must be kept in a genial 
condition by damping floors as often as neces- 
sary. We have discontinued fires for the pre- 
sent, although the nights have been cold. Cer- 
tainly there should be no fires going during the 
day, as no one wants to encourage red-spider 
and thrips. 


Lateral growth on Vines.—As a rule, 
its prompt removal is necessary. There may be 
cases, where the Vines are weakly, that a little 
expansion in any direction where there is room 
may be beneficial during the colouring of the 
fruit ; but there is generally danger in it, espe- 
cially if it continues too long. A little filip to 
the roots in the early stages of colouring may do 
good, but late rooting is not desirable, especially 
for early forced Vines. It may be mentioned as 
tending to fix something definite in the mind 
that many good growers rub off all sub-laterals 
below the bunches, and pinch to one leaf all 
above. Therubbing off of the lower sub-laterals 
is done as soon as they show, and for the 
other continuous pinching is necessary. 


Cucumbers under glass.—Rich top- 
dressings are the life of the Cucumbers, and 
should be applied as frequently as is necessary. 
During the early stages of bearing, when the 
growth is rapid, an inch or so of sweet fresh soil 


‘may be given with advantage every ten days or 





so, and the roots will speedily occupy it. The 
top-dressing is usually fortified with a little 
artificial manure and thoroughly mixed. Next 
to top-dressing the regular pinching of the 
young shoots is most important. One leaf 
beyond the fruit will suffice ; more growth will 
overcrowd and check bearing. The Cucumber 
grower cannot keep to regular hours if he is to 
earn his salt at this season. Abundant moisture, 
a light shade, and not much, if any, ventilation 
will produce hundreds of Cucumbers where 
dozens only would be grown under less favour- 
able conditions. Under such conditions there 
will be no red-spider nor yet green-fly, unless 
other plants have been grown beneath, where 
there is a temperature to do the utmost possible 
with the space. 

Orchard house.—Never water a tree in a 
pot without testing its condition by tapping the 
sides of the pot, and when dry give a thorough 
soaking. Rich top-dressings and liquid may be 
given pretty often when the fruits are swelling, 
but when ripening begins discontinue its use, 
and keep the roots moist with rain-water only. 
There is always the danger of injuring the 
flavour of Peaches by over-watering at the 
finish. That is when, I think, some help may 
be given by permitting the roots to run out 
through the holes in the pot into alittle good 
compost placed there for that purpose. 


Window gardening. — Sow a few 
Primula and Cineraria seeds. Cuttings of Cam- 
panulas will strike now and work up stock for 
another season. Give weak stimulants to 
plants coming into bloom. 

Outdoor garden.—lIt is always important 
that what may be termed routine work should 
have attention at the right time. A good deal 
of the gardener’s work is of this character, and 
the proper carrying out of the various 
operations to be in time often demands con- 
siderable energy, and the intelligent observer 
may often save himself a good deal of work. 
We often hear complaints of Roses doing badly 
and being eaten up by green-fly and maggots. 
When this point is reached, with the remedies 
for destroying insects include a more generous 
diet for the plants, either liquid or solid or 
both. Roses or any other plants in a badly 
nourished condition are more subject to insect 
attacks than those properly fed. Lift Tulips, 
and when the bulbs are properly dried store 
them away. The-season has been too dry for 
vigorous growth auywhere, but flowering shrubs 
have been lovely. Magnolias especially have 
been conspicuous. Among herbaceous plants, 
Pyrethrums have been and are still most useful 
where cut-flowers are in demand. Do every- 
thing possible to hasten the growth of Dahlias, 
as the season is a short one at the best. 
Ponies in a mass have a gorgeous effect, and a 
good-sized patch of Dictamnus Fraxinella is 
attractive. 


Fruit garden.—The hose, where water 
pressure can be obtained, should be used freely 
among fruit-trees, both on walls and in the 
open. The breast wood should be shortened 
back to four or five leaves on Plum-trees, but 
enough young shoots favourably placed should 
be left for laying in where there is a vacancy. 
On porous soils a mulch of manure will be 
beneficial to Raspberries and Gooseberries. 
Black Currants also must have help in a dry 
time. There is a fine crop of fruit of all kinds 
set, and help must be given if it is to be well 
developed and ripened. There should be a full 
crop of Royal Sovereign Strawberry this season, 
as the early blossoms escaped the spring frosts 
which are frequently injurious to the early 
blossoms. Help of a liquid kind will be useful 
now if the weather continues dry and hot to 
swell up late fruit. There is, I think, generally 
a full crop of Cherries, and here again moisture 
will add to the weight and consequent value of 
the crop if it is given at once ; but water when 
fruit is nearly finished may do harm. Nothing 
spoils the flavour of Peaches so soon as a soak- 
ing of water when the ripening is nearly 
finished. Inside Vine-borders should be kept 
in a moist, healthy condition, and outside 
borders, where the drainage is right, may 
require a good soaking of liquid-manure. 

Vegetable garden.—When sowing Peas 
or any other crop in a dry time like the present 
season, soak the drills with water and sow or 
plant the seeds on the damp soil, and cover 
immediately with the dry soil removed by the 
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hoe from the drills. When sowing small seeds, 
such as Lettuces, Endives, etc., thoroughly 
soak the ground a few hours before sowing. 
We generally water in the evening, stir it up 
with the fork next morning, and sow at once. 
Inadry, hot time a little shade is very desir- 
able; it is better than watering in getting seeds 
up, and more easily applied. When planting 
Celery in the trenches, a few branches or even 
Pea sticks laid across the trenches will keep the 
plants comfortable. This is the time to give 
liquid-manure to Asparagus-beds or to sprinkle 
nitrate of soda or any artificial over the surface 
and water it in, unless rain falls. A further 
sowing of Runner Beans should be made now. 
Dwarf Beans, also, shovld be sown to meet re- 
quirements. Just now the weather is too hot 
and dry for planting winter stuff, unless water 
can be given freely till established ; but this 
work cannot be delayed indefinitely. Ridge 
Cucumbers and Marrows must be mulched and 
watered. We never get too much sunshine if 
the moisture is adequate, and there is no tool 
like the hoe for mitigating drought. 
K. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

June 24th.—Pricked off Wallflowers and 
Canterbury Bells. Staked and tied Tomatoes 
outside. Plants are growing freely and in 
bloom. They are very sturdy, and really ought 
to have had attention before ; however, no harm 
has been done. Mulched beds of Stocks and 
Asters with old Mushroom-beds broken up fine. 
Thisis useful and is freely used for mulching 
flowering plants. We are still potting Chrysan- 
themums as fast as other routine work permits. 

June 25th.—Finished earthing up late Pota- 
toes, drawing the soil up to a sharp ridge. 
This it not of so much importance with early 
kinds, as they are cleared soon. Discontinued 
cutting As;aragus. The beds will have a dres- 
sing of artificial manure as soon as rain comes. 
We have mulched all the rows of Peas with 
stable-manure, It will save labour and keep 
the Peas in bearing longer. Commenced layer- 
ing young Strawberry plants for forcing. 

June 26th.—Radishes have been sown on the 
coolest spot available. Lettuces also are sown 
in cool positions as far as possible. Turnip 
drills are moistened with liquid-manure just 
before sowing the seeds. Dusted previous 
sowings of Turnips with fresh lime to protect 
from fiy, using the hoe freely between the rows. 
Gave Onion-beds a dressing of nitrate of soda. 
Manure is being collected to make Mushroom- 
beds outside. 


June 27th.—The crops of Cherries are. good 
this year. To enable several old standard trees 
to carry their loads water has been given freely 
and a little artificial manure watered in. We 
have been looking over wall-trees, and where 
any tree is over-cropped some of the smallest 
fruits are being removed. Help will be given 
as far as possible to trees carrying a full crop. 
Looked over rock garden to weed and trim. 


June 28th.—Azaleas and other hard-wooded 
plants which are ripening their wood have been 
placed outside on coal-ash- beds. Careful atten- 
tion will be given them as regards watering, 
syringing, etc. Earwigs have been found among 
Dahlias and Chrysanthemums. Pots in which 
some Moss has been placed have been fixed on 
the tops of the stakes to trap them. Liquid- 
manure is given to Phloxes, Hollyhocks, Sweet 
Peas, and any other plants which require help. 

June 29ih.—There is a good deal of work 
under glass now among Tomatoes, Vines, 
Peaches, and Cucumbers in the thinning, stop- 
ping, and training of the young growth. This 
is routine work, which needs weekly attention, 
often more than once during the week, and 
which cannot be postponed without injury to 
that particular crop. Rearranged conservatory. 
Tuberous Begonias, Ivy-leaved and Zonal 
Geraniums, and Fuchsias are making a brave 
show now. 





“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—W'horoughly revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully tlustrated. Mediwm 8vo, 16s. ; 


he same, in? vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for liorary ov presentation, one guinea nett. Of all 
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POULTRY. 
REARING POULTRY FOR PROFIT. 


Ir is important that a dry, warm soil be 
chosen on which to rear poultry for profit; 
gravel or sand, with a subsoil of chalk or 
gravel, is the best. Although in order to make 
poultry-keeping a success there is nothing like 
an unlimited range over dry commons or 
pasture fields, where the fowls can find grubs, 
insects, ants’-eggs, worms, etc., satisfactory 
results may be attained in a limited run if the 
soil be right. Clayey or damp soils should be 
drained, and the poultry-run raised a foot or so 
by the addition of chalk, old mortar, or brick- 
layers’ rubbish and sand. It is well to shelter 
the poultry-yard from the north and east if 
possible. An open shed for the fowls to take 
refuge in during wet weather is a great acqui- 
sition ; if the ground under this be dry it may 
be left in its natural state, and dug over from 
time to time tofreshen it up. Provision should 
be made to enable the birds to dust themselves ; 
this dusting process (of which they are very 
fond) cleanses the skin and feathers from vermin 
and all impurities, and is materially instru- 
mental in preserving health. A heap of coal- 
ashes, dry earth, or wood-ashes should be pro- 
vided under shelter, and where the rays of the 
sun can reach, so as to be dry and warm. A 
good supply of sharp grit is essential in the 
poultry-run to keep the fowls in health, for as 
they swallow grain whole they are provided 
with a strong muscular gizzard, lined with 
a tough leathery membrane. By the action 
of the two sides of the gizzard upon 
the grain swallowed it is ground up, 
and due digestion takes place, the grinding 
process being assisted by the small sharp stones 
which are swallowed by the fowls and_pass 
into the gizzard. Chopped or ground bones 
are excellent for keeping poultry in health, 
while burnt oyster-shells are a good substitute 
for lime if broken into small pieces. To provide 
material for the formation of egg-shells, a good 
supply of mortar-rubbish, chalk, or similar 
substance should be placed in some dry corner, 
otherwise the hens will be liable to lay shell- 
less eggs. The greater the variety of the food 
supplied the better will fowls thrive. Barley 
contains a good proportion of flesh-forming 
substances, but has a less amount of fatty 
matter than other varieties of corn. Oats 
contain much more flesh-forming material than 
any other kind of grain. Maize is very fatten- 
ing from the large quantity of oil it contains, 
while wheat possesses about one-twelfth part 
more flesh-forming material than barley, and is 
very good for fowls if supplied with other 
grain. A great proportion of the diseases from 
which poultry in confinement suffer are due to 
overfeeding and being supplied with food of a 
too stimulating character. Maize should never 
be largely used where fowls are confined toa 
small run. Boiled potatoes mixed with pollard 
or meal are very nourishing and conducive to 
good laying—a fact well known to the Irish 
peasantry, who understand howto make poultry- 
keeping pay. S.,8..G. 





Peafowl.—In your reply on page 201 you 
say ‘‘We have never known Peafowl to do 
serious injury to gardens.” We have kept and 
bred Peafowl here for many years, and although 
the screech of the male is to a certain extent an 
objection, yet one can get accustomed to that. 
The great damage to the garden was the 
only cause of their being banished from here. 
I have known them destroy several rows of 
Peas ina single morning. These they are par- 
ticularly fond of, especially as the Peas are 
just appearing. They also do a lot of damage 
by dusting in any new made seed-bed.—T. 





BEES. 
WORK IN THE APIARY. 


In order to obtain large quantities of surplus 
honey it is necessary to check swarming as much 
as possible, and where hives are full of Bees 
more room must be given, even if no surplus 
honey is being stored, because if the Bees are 
once crowded and cramped for room, swarming 
is inevitable. In very hot weather it will some- 
times be found necessary to remove the cover- 
ings of the section-boxes and to give ventilation 
by raising the-roofs of hives. Where, from 
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want of room in the hive a swarm has issued, a 
second swarm will often follow in about nine 
days. The chief indication of a second swarm 
being about to leave is a sbrill piping sound, 
generally heard in the evening, which is made 
by the young queen while attempting to destroy 
her sisters yet inembryo. Failing in her inten- 
tions (being prevented by the worker Bees 
surrounding the queen cells), she takes the first 
favourable opportunity of leaving the hive, part 
of the community following her. It is good 
policy to feed late swarms for the first fortnight 
or so in order that combs may be rapidly 
built out and all kept in a state of progress ; 
but the feeding must not be abundant lest 
the combs become clogged to the exclusion of 
the brood. The object in feeding is to en- 
courage breeding, that the population of the 
hive may become strong before the close of the 
honey season. After the third week in June 
swarming should be prevented. This can be 
accomplished by cutting out queen-cells and 
removing frames of brood. A late swarm can 
be returned to a frame-hive by just removing all 
queen-cells and then shaking the Bees out ot the 
hiving skep into the frame-hive, either on to the 
tops of the frames or upon the alighting board. 
The queen and swarm now finding no embryo 
queen in the hive will not again leave. About 
three weeks elapse before the immature queen 
left in the hive at swarming time commences to 
deposit eggs in brood cells. It is of great 
advantage to a colony throwing offa late swarm 
to introduce to it a fertile queen; there iben 
occurs no break in the increase of the popula- 
tion of the hive, and the stock becomes strong 
before the end of the season. Although much 
more honey is obtained if extracted trom the 
combs about once a week during the honey flow, 
still that left in the hive to ripen is of far 
superior quality. Should all the honey be 
extracted from the hive when there is a cessa- 
tion in the honey flow, care must be taken to 
feed the Bees liberally. It is not well to remove 
by the extractor the honey from the combs con- 
taining brood, as the motion of the machine, 
however gentle, must be injurious to the 
unsealed, if not to the sealed brood. Extracting 
should be performed indoors, if possible. 
8. 8. G. 








LAW AND CUSTOM. 





Tron fencing.—What is the law regardipg iron 
fencing—(1) iron hurdles, (2) continuous? Can either or 
both be removed by the tenant on termination of tenancy ? 
Or do they, when once fixed, become the property of the 
owner ?/—KArra. 

[Iron hurdles are in no sense fixtures and may 
at any time be removed by a tenant without 
notice to, or permission from his landlord. Con- 
tinuous iron fencing is in a different category 
ard is sometimes irremovable by a _tepant. 
Thus iron palisading flushed with lead into a 
coping upon the top of a low wall is not 
removable by the tenant who erected it; but in 
most instances continuous iron fencing may be 
freely remoyed by the tenant. In any event 
an agricultural or a market garden tenant may 
remove any fixture or fencing erected by him 
upon his holding, provided he gives his land- 
lord a month’s previous written notice of his 
intention so to do and the landlord does not 
before the expiration of the notice elect to pur- 
chase the matter referred to.—K. C. T.] 


Nuisance from calico works.—I commenced 
market gardening nine years ago, and there were some 
calico print works close to my garden. The fumes from 


the chemical processes are carried by the east winds into 
my glasshouses and do me damage to the extent of many 
pounds. This year the nuisance has been greater than 
ever, and my Grapes, Peaches, and pot-plants have been 
ruined, besides damage to the garden generally. What 
course should I take? Have I any remedy ?—J. W. P. 

(Your exact position depends upon a variety 
of circumstances, which would occupy too much 
space to fully discuss here. For instance, if the 
works have been in existence for twenty years 
a right will probably have been acquired which 
would bar any action by you. Your best course 
is to complain to the local sanitary authority, 
who may take steps to cause the nuisance to be 
abated ; but if, as is probable, they decline to 
interfere, your best course will be to consult a 
solicitor, who will advise whether the circum- 
stances are such as to warrant legal proceed- 
ings. An application for an injunction will 
probably be the best method of procedure, if 
proceedings are likely to prove successful, — 
KGa) 











CORRESPONDENOH. 





Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GarpEntne free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisuerR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Heliotropes fading (R.)—The fading of Helio- 
tropes soon after they were purchased may be attributed 
to insufficient light, or excess in watering, or to a sudden 
change of temperature. They are grown for market 
under the most favourable conditions, and a change in 
these conditions cannot fail to affect the health of the 
plants. 

Climbers for house (H. W.).—You give no idea of 
the size of your house, but the following are all very suit- 
able climbers for such a structure, with slender shoots 
that would hang in a graceful manner from the roof: 
Clematis indivisa, starry white blossoms borne in great 
profusion in early spring. In Cobxa scandens variegata 
the leaves are beautifully variegated. Hardenbergia 
Comptoniana produces in the spring dense clusters of 
small Pea-shaped purple blossoms. Kennedya Marryattze 
has light scarlet Pea-shaped flowers from January to June. 
Passiflora Constance Elliot (white) and P. Imperatrice 
Eugenie (reddish-purple) are two good Passion-flowers. 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi is related to the last, but the 
pendulous blossoms are borne on very long stalks; the 
colour is scarlet, shaded violet. These last three bloom 
during the summer and early autumn. Acacia Riceana 
bears sulphur-coloured blossoms in spring. The list 
might be considerably extended, but the above include 
the very best, and are sufficient for a good-sized 
structure, 


Fern failing (Amateur).—The frond enclosed in 
your letter is not that of the Bird’s-nest Fern (Asplenium 
Nidus), which is a plant with undivided or entire fronds 
and anative of Mauritius, Queensland, Norfolk Islands, 
etc. The frond sent is one of Lomaria gibba, a native 
of New Caledonia, Aneiteum, and the Isle of Pines. That 
you should have keptit in good cordition all through 
the winter, as you say, io a greenhouse speaks volumes 
for good treatment and attention bestowed upon it during 
the dull months of the year. It isnot natural for Lomaria 
gibba to lose its leaves in winter or spring, but this does 
not mean death to your plant. The cause of the foliage 
turning brown and shrivelling up is most likely due to 
the change of atmosphere from the old house to the new, 
where no doubt the air was less saturated with moisture. 
If, as you gay, the crown is still good and firm, it will, no 
doubt, grow again. Water sparingly until the new fronds 
begin to unfurl, but keep the atmosphere of the house as 
moist as you can by means of syringing, and only begin to 
give copious waterings to your plant after the fronds are 
more than half expanded. 


Rose Gloire de Dijon failing (A. W.),—yYou 
appear to have done everything to induce the plant to 
grow, and we cannot understand its failing to do so unless 
it is unhealthy at the bud or graft, which sometimes is the 
case. We presume, when you put the old turves or sods 
into the border that they were broken up—that is to say, 
they do not lie hollow, for this would certainly cause an 
unhealthy condition of the plant. It may also be suffer- 
ing from drought, although the surface may appear wet. 
When the hot-water pipe runs so close to the border as in 
your case, the soil becomes much dried. It is always best 
to make a wooden encasement for the pipe just where it 
touches the soil. If you give the plant a good soaking of 
water, prodding the border with’a fork first so that water 
will freely enter, then cut the growths down to within 
about 6 inches of the ground, this treatment will soon 
show you whether the plant is worth retaining, as healthy 
new growths will soon appear ; otherwise lose no time, but 
replace with a healthy-growing plant from a pot. Obtain 
what-is known as an extra sized plant in an 8-inch pot, 
and it should be one of this season’s grafting. Such a 
specimen will make growths some 10 feet to 15 feet in 
length by the autumn, and will blossom freely the follow- 
ing year. 

Brunfelsia (Mrs. Still).—Your Brunfelsia is appar- 
ently B. calycina, the flowers of which are of a purplish 
hue when first expanded, but become gradually paler, till 
at last they are of a very pale mauve tint. It is a native 
of Brazil, and requires stove treatment for its successful 
culture. Though the name of Brunfelsia is now regarded 
as the correct one, it was formerly known as Franciscea, 
and as such it is at the present time most generally met 
with in gardens. There are several species of Brunfelsia 
in cultivation, all of which are coloured in much the same 
way, except B. americana, a native of the West Indies, the 
flowers of which are yellow at first, ultimately changing to 
white. Brunfelsias are readily propagated by cuttings of 
the half-ripened shoots, the best time for this being the 
months of April, May, and June. The cuttings should be 
taken off at a length of 3 inches to 4 inches, the bottom 
leaf or leaves removed for the purpose of insertion, and 
then dibble them into well drained pots filled with very 
sandy peat, pressed down moderately firm, Placed in a 
propagating-case in the stove and kept close and shaded, 
these cuttings will root in a month or a little more, when 
they must be inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the 
structure, and when this is complete pot them off, using 
then a little loam with the soil. To keep the young plants 
bushy, the tops should be pinched out as soon as they 
commence to grow. 


Malformed and pale-coloured flowers of 
W. A. Richardson (Miss Darbishire).—There is no 
doubt that the best coloured buds and blossoms of this 
somewhat erratic Rose are produced upon plants which 
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are protected from the midday sun. Some of the loveliest | without drying up, things of this kind are sure to follow. 


buds we have had this spring under glass were cut from 
standard plants growing in a greenhouse heavily shaded 
with whitewash. We have met with fine specimens on 
walls in full southerly aspects, and the colour also has been 
good, although hardly so rich as in blooms not exposed. We 
have come to the conclusion that the want of colour is 
owing to poverty of soil and in some cases want of 
maturity of the wood, or old age of the latter. We should 
advise you to cut away at once the exhausted and weakly 
wood, and then afford the plant some liquid-manure about 
once a week. A thin sprinkling of a good artificial plant- 
food, such as Thomson’s or Ichthemic Guano, would also 
materially help to build up its vigour. You will find that 
new growths will soon break out, many of which will 
blossom in autumn if you train them horizontally. The 
very best results are obtained from this and kindred Roses 
if new wood is encouraged each year for the next year’s 
blossoming, and make a point of reducing the number of 
old growths each season immediately after the first crop 
of flowersis past. A Rose is somewhat like a fruit-tree ; 
it cannot without seriousinjury to its constitution success- 
fully develop a heavy crop of flowers. One often finds the 
lovely climbing Roses overtaxed in this direction. It 
would be far better to have fewer growths and good 
blossoms than the puny specimens that often pass for a 
Rose. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Propagating the white Jasmine (F.).—The 
white Jasmine will strike from cuttings put firmly in the 
open ground during the autumn months. The cuttings 
should be formed of the current year’s shoots, rejecting 
the tender upper portion. Ifa close frame is at hand they 
may be put in at any season, but root quickest during the 
summer, For insertion in the open ground, the cuttings 
may be from 9 inches to 12 inches long—three parts of 
this must be buried in the soil; under glass they may be 
smaller. 

Vitis inconstans (A. Merryweather).—This, which 
is now the recognised name for the plant commonly known 
as Ampelopsis Veitchi, is, as expressed by the specific 
name of inconstans, extremely variable in character ; 
indeed, in the case of an established specimen it is quite 


possible to select from the same plant leaves as dissimilar | 


in shape from each other as the two specimens you send. 
In addition to this, some individuals have a leaning 
towards specimen No. 1, and others towards No. 2; but 
both are included under the head of Vitis inconstans (syn. 
Ampelopsis Veitchi), there being only one recognised 
variety, and that is purpurea, whose‘young leaves and 





shoots are of a pretty bronzy tint. This usually has the 
major portion of its leaves divided, as in No. 2. 


FRUIT, 
Maggots in Pears (Mrs. H. T. M.).—Your Pears 


j are attacked by the grubs of the ‘‘ Pear gnat midge” 


(Diplacus pyrivora). The fly is quite small, not- measuring 
more than } inch acr ss the wings. It is much like a small 
gnat in general apps’ 1ance, though it belongs to quite a 
different family. It lays its eggs in the opening blossoms. 
The grubs are said to hatch in the course of four days, and 
immediately make their way to the core of the future 
fruit and begin to feed. Naturally the fruit so attacked 
never comes to perfection. When full grown the grubs 
leave, the Pears falling to the ground if the fruit is still 
hanging on the trees, or merely crawling out of them if 
they are on the ground, They then bury themselves an 
inch or so below the surface, and become chrysalides, 
from which the flies spring early the next spring. The 
trees should be wel! shaken, so as to cause as many of the 
affected Pears to fall as possible, or, on small trees, they 
may be gathered and burnt or buried deeply in the ground. 
A heavy dressing of Kainit (about 3 a ton per acre) applied 
under the trees in July or August has been found very 
efficient in destroying this pest. The removal of the 
surface soil to the depth of 2 inches would have the same 
effect, but the earth taken away must be buried deeply or 
burnt, so as to destroy the chrysalides., 


Various (J. W. B.).—We cannot give you the legal 
reasons why in putting up a fence on cne side of your 
garden you must put the palings outside and the rails 
within, but we believe such exists. In any case, what we 
advise is the rule, even in relation to walls, as if these 
have piers to help support them these are invariably on 
the inner side. But in the case of a wood fence with rails, 
another reason why these should be inside is that if 
placed outside they tempt outsiders to climb the fence, 
whereas, if the paling be outside, they do not. We do 
not advise nailing the trees to the boards on the inner 
sides of the fences, but tying them to wires, agy we pre- 
viously suggested. You would find a tendency to dislodge 
the palings did you nail to them from the inside. New 
wood soon absorbs tar, and no trouble to the trees 
follows. Peach-trees outdoors as a rule do well only 
against south or warm walls. Wood fences are too cold, 
and the wood would not ripen well on them in cold 
summers. Still further, there is the inevitable certainty 
of wood fences opening more or less and causing cold 
currents of air to pass through. These would soon breed 
mildew on Peach-leaves. Even on walls they need a good 
deal of skill to manage them well. To have strong fruit- 
ing pot Strawberry-plants next spring, select the very 
earliest runners and layer them into small pots filled with 
good soil, pegging each one down. Half sink the pots 
into the ground with a trowel. Water daily in dry 
weather. The plants should be well rooted for removal in 
about a month. 

VEGETABLES. 

Culture of Basil (J. F.).—The seeds should be 
sown about the middle of April in a genial temperature, 
and the seedlings, when large enough, may be potted off 
singly or pricked into boxes or seed-pans, or into a frame 
on a slight bottom-heat, from which they should be trans- 
ferred to their positions in the open air about the begin- 
ning of June. It succeeds in a light, rich soil. The 
plants should be 6 inches or 8 inches apart, and well 
watered until established. 

Cucumbers failing (William Wood ).—The failing 
in the fruit sent is known to growers of Cucumbers as gan- 
grene, but fortunately itis not general, and is by no means 

ersistent, even on the same plants. Frequently in the 
ower, and particularly in the earliest-formed fruits, there 
are those that touch the soil, and if this ensues with much 
moisture in the house and during one or two sunless days 





We have never seen this type of disease in fruits that hang 
clearly in space. It invariably affects those that lie upon 
or touch the soil in some way and when large leaves are 
not timely thinned out to ventilate the base of the plants. 
We are so convinced of the cause of this that for some 
years we would not allow a break from the stem nearer 
than 18 inches from the soil, and this, admitting of a clean, 
freely ventilated bottom to the plants, seemed more or 
less acure. We were led to adopt this course on notin 
that no disease appeared on fruits higher up that po 
swing clear of anything. We take it there are but a few 
in the same way as those sent, and that it is not general 
in the crop. Open out the base of the plants so that the 
flower on the fruit may wither naturally, and not decay or 
rot as the outcome of imperfect air circulation at a low 
point. Incessant damp or wetness at the flowering stage 
is the starting point of this, and the remedy is in the 
hands of the grower. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


B. P.—We should say about six weeks. ——- Miss Trusted. 
—See our issue for July 21, 1900, which can be had of the 
Publisher, price 13d.——P. M. D.—The only thing you 
can do is to protect the fruit by covering it with nets, at 
the same time killing down the squirrels by shooting. —— 
Wm. A. Jones.—The only thing you can do is to persevere 
by digging it out. Olear the ground and trench it 
well, taking out every picce as you goon, and burning it. 
You have sown too thickly. Directly the seedlings 
appeared you should have moved them to an airy frame. 
——0. Oakey.—We suspect you have been giving too much 
water. You do not say if your plants have just been 
repotted ; if so, an overdose of water would explain the 
failure ——W. R.—E. Sauvaigo’s “‘Les Cultures sur le 
littoral de la Méditerranée,” price 33. 3d., postage 4d. 
We will get the book for you if you wish it——Sam.— 
Leave until the autumn, when the foliage has died down 
naturally. —— Cumbrae. — ‘* Budding and Grafting,” 
Baltet, price 23. 6d., post free 23. 9d., which we can get 
you.—G. H. Pentland.—See reply to ‘‘A. H.” in our 
issue of June 15, p. 214.——Harnest Enquirer.—See our 
issue of May 19, 1900, p. 142, which can be had of the 
Publisher, price 13d. We cannot recommend tradesmen. 
—Subscriber.— Quite impossible to say unless you give 
us some more particulars as to form of trees, soil, ete. — 
Handsworth.—The secondary growths you enquire about 
are the suckers that proceed from the base of the plant. 
You can set out as soon as the plants are large enough to 
handle, taking care to get good balls of soil with the plants, 
—A. G. K. G.—From the appearance of leaves we think 
you will find that the plants are dry at the roots. The 
border may be moist enough on the top, but the trouble 
lies further down. Kindly examine the border, and let us 
know. —-A. G. N.—Yes, you can cut it in to any 
extent, but we should leave it until the flowers have faded. 
—FP.—The Vine-leaf sent is covered with scale. You 
say there is scale on the rods, and if immediate st+ ps are 
not taken to check it, it will spread over all the VY + ¢3 in 
the house.——Hilda.—In Geum the ‘‘e” igs ic .~, in 
Gladiolus the ‘‘o” is short, in Clematis “a” igsncr , n 
Niphetos the ‘‘e ” is short. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or srwits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants. — Passard. — Asphodelus 
ramosus.——W. H. &.—Rose L’Ideal.——Jno, Scammell. 
—The major form of Ranunculus aquaticus.——F’. G. 
Harris.—Oyrtanthus angustifolius.——Miss Craske.— 
Asphodelus ramosus.——Blue-flower.—Phlox divaricata. 
——H. W. Palm.—1, Muscari comosum monetrosum ; 2, 
Phacelia campanularia; 3, Rock Rose (Oistus),—— 
Hdwyn T. Close.—Ulex nanus.——Robert Greening.— 
Crategus Crus-galli pyracanthifolia.—Mrs. W. Ruygl-s 
Brice.—Pyrus torminalis ——Miss Powell.—1, Next week ; 
2, Chlorogalum pomeridianum (the Soap-plant of Cali- 


fornia); 8, Heuch ia Richardsoni; 4, The Oreeping 
Gromwell (Lithcs; - mim  purpureo-ceruleum). —— A. 
Woodhouse.—Lila Muar.e Legrange.——A Seventeen Years’ 
Reader.—We can... undertake to name Roses. 4, Spirza 
japonica; 5, Asphodelus ramosus. —— Welshman,—1, 
Stachys lanata; 2, liemerocallis fulva; 3, Azalea mollis; 
4, Spirea Filipcudula. —— Alpina. — Sempervivum 
atlanticum. —— H. Cleeves.—Double Rocket (Hesperis 


matronalis fi.-pl.).——WMvss F'. L. Clarke.— White flower, 
single Rocket \Hesperis matronalis) ; Clematis lanuginosa 
Venus Victrix.— Mrs. J. W. Henderson.—1, Anthericum 
Liliastrum (St. Bruno’s Lily); 2 and 4, Please send better 
specimens ; 4, Muscari comosum monstrosum.— Delta. 
—1, Hacquetia (Dondia) Epipactis; 2, Scilla nutans 
violacea ; 3, Saxifraga rotundifolia ; 4, Saxifraga hirsuta. 
. H. G. H.—40, Dianthus superbus (Fringed Pink) ; 
41, Hemerocallis fulva; 42, Foam-flower (Tiarella cordi- 
folia) ; 48, Centaurea montana alba.——F. G. Havris.— 
Fraxinus excelsior var, heterophylla.— HH. Tillotson.— 
Epidendrum Parkinsonianum is the name of the Orchid, 
photograph of which you send. This does well in a warm 
intermediate temperature. Epidendrums are best grown 
on rafts, as in the illustration, They require an abundant 
supply of moisture when in an active state of growth, 
little water being required while the plant is at rest. 
Flowers sent: 1, Maxillaria tenuifolia; 2, Cypripedium 
barbatum; 3, Dendrobium calceolus.——C. Hbsworth.— 
1, Kindly send better specimen; 2, Weigela rosea foliis 
variegatis ; 3, Impossible to name from specimen sent ; 
4, Cistus sp.; 5, Salisburia adiantifolia; 6, Ulmus sp. ; 
7, Cotoneaster sp. Kindly read our rules as to number of 
plants sent for naming.—C. Grijin.—We cannot under- 
take to name Roses.——N. A.—1, Heuchera sanguinea ; 
8, Tiarella cordifolia; 5, Double Rocket (Hesperis matron- 
alis fi.-pl.).; 6, Primula japonica; 7, Coronilla Emerus. 
Kindly send better specimens of the others. We only 
name four in any one week.— Castle Hill.—Arum sp. 
Kindly send flowers. —— EZ. W. Palm.—Allspice-tree 
(Oalycanthus floridus)——E. M. K.—German Catchfly 
(Lychnis Viscaria plena). ; 
Names of fruit.— Constant Subscriber. — Apple 
French Orab. 
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FRUIT. 


BLISTERED PEACH-LEAVES. 
Tne prevalence of cold winds this spring has 
largely contributed to this trouble on Peach- 
trees, but now that a more favourable change 
has taken place and the season is so far 


advanced growth will be more rapid and the 
trouble of the past few weeks cease in that 
respect. Where no measures have been taken, it 
should be at once advisable to pick off the 
badly-biistered leaves from the trees, as they 
cannot serve any useful purpose and rather 
hinder than assist the progress of the summer 
work. As a rule, Peach-trees protected by an 
overhead glass or board coping are more or less 
exempt-from blister, but this year the trouble 
has spared no trees, protected or not protected. 
When this occurs in a severe form a great loss 
of vitality necessarily ensues, and it not 
infrequently happens that a promising crop in 
the first stages of the spring develops into a very 
scant one as the weeks advance. It is im- 
possible for the trees to support the fruit when 
the leaves are so crippled that they cannot per- 
form their natural functions. The fruits may 
appear to set well and swell to the size of 
green Peas, or even larger, and then collapse. 
With some sorts this is more strongly marked 
than in others—the Early Alexander and 
Waterloo would be great offenders compared 
with the late Sea Eagle. Green-fly gives a deal 
of trouble in such cold springs as that of this 
year, and unless measures are taken to sup- 
press it in its early stages the trees suffer 
severely. Unless taken in hand early the 
leaves become so badly curled that insecticides 
cannot be applied to reach them, and the only 
means left is to remove the points of the shoots 
and allow them to break afresh. If there are 
any arrears of disbudding, a selection may be 
made of the cleanest shoots, pulling off those 
that are hopelessly curled. Quassia-extract, 
** Abol insecticide,” or Tobacco-juice are the 
best remedies for green-fly on  fruit-trees. 
Quassia-extract can be procured from sundries- 
men, as also the ‘‘Abol insecticide,” and, 
besides being good for fruit-trees, is largely 
employed for Hops. One application alone will 
not effect a riddance of the pest. Too many 
depend on one application in the hope of all 
insect life being exterminated. Two appli- 
cations at least are necessary, and often a third 
is given before the work of destruction is com- 
plete. The action of the insecticides may not 
be in itself instantly destroying, but its pre- 
sence on the surface of the leaves makes them 
so distasteful that the insects are deprived of 
food. ©uassia is so bitter and lasting in its 
taint that the foliage must be very nauseous ; 
hence, an early application to the trees is 


beneficial. aS 








THINNING FRUIT. 


ONE of the things which it is most difficult to 
impress on the amateur gardener is the need 
for severe thinning of a heavily-set crop of fruit 
on anyone or many trees. He naturally holds 
that as Nature has been so bountiful in setting 








absolutely diverse from those desired. 
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fruit so liberally, why not let Nature alone ? 
That is just what cannot be always done in 
gardening, especially in relation to fruit culture. 
Indeed, in almost every phase of such culture 
it is found that Nature has been guided or 
thwarted, because her action, though apparently 
ever so well intended, yet leads to effects 
Were 
it in relation to cropping the constant act of 
Nature to set on trees just a moderate quantity 


of fruit, trees could then go on cropping year 
after year with considerable regularity. There 
are no fruit-trees that on the whole do crop 


more constantly than do Peach and Nectarine- 
trees on walls ; but that regularity is more the 
result of the gardener’s treatment than of 
Nature. Sometimes, as this year for instance, 
Nature sets a very dense crop of fruit. Were 
all left to mature as best it could—and the 
result would in the end be poor—the tree would 
be so drained that it would take two or perhaps 
three years ere it could again carry a crop. 
But the gardener in all such cases removes 
probably two-thirds of the set of fruit. ' He 
does not do so all at once. The smallest fruits, 
perhaps one-third, are pulled off when the size 
of Kidney Beans, and then the second thinning 
takes place perhaps a fortnight later, whilst 
then the finest fruits generally are saved ; yet 
some are removed if they crowd each other. 
The great object of the gardener is so to dis- 
tribute the fruits that each branch or portion of 
the tree has to bear its fair share. The more 
liberally the fruits are thinned the finer are 
those left, and, not least, the better is the tree 
capable of producing fine fruiting wood for the 
following year. 

Now, just what is thus done with Peach or 
Nectarine-trees needs to be done with all others, 
with perhaps the exception of Cherries, for these 
are difficult to thin and are seldom overcropped. 
Wall-trees, because they have only one face, 
enable thinning to be readily performed. But 
there are many cases—and it is specially so this 
year—where young bush or pyramid trees need 
attention. But with these it is just as well to 
wait a week or two to see how far some may 
fall because not the product of perfect fertilisa- 
tion. Still, some thinning will no doubt be 
needful, and it is wise to furnish both for the 
sake of the tree’s future and for the benefit of 
the fruit left on the tree. It is not possible to 
indicate exactly how much a crop should be 
thinned, but, as a rule, one fruit on a spur is 
ample. Even on older trees some thinning is 
well repaid later. Currants seldom overcrop, 
and Gooseberries, because fruits are so commonly 
gathered green early, rarely need thinning. Of 
bush or garden trees, Apples, Pears, and Plums 
may this year need attention. BD, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Warts on Vine-leaves.—These are 
caused through mistakes in ventilation, and 
which cannot possibly be otherwise than pro- 
ductive of harm to the crop. Black Hamburgh 
is the most easily affected variety. If any 
person doubts the cause of the warts upon the 
leaves, let him allow a shoot so affected to 
ramble through an open ventilator on to the 
roof, remain there, and note the difference in 











everywhere. 
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the subsequent growth of leaves. Too much 


moisture during damp weather and a want of 
proper ventilation, aggravated by low night 
temperatures with a view to economise fuel, 
are the main causes of warts upon leaves. 


Apple King of Tompkins County. 
—This American Apple is classed with the 
dessert kinds. Good as it is for this purpose, it 
is equally good for cooking. I consider it 
amongst the very best and most useful durin 
the first four months of the year. Undoubtedly 
it is one of the very best American kinds. T 
have some young, vigorous trees of it, and from 
these last year { had some grand fruit—highly 
coloured, of good size, and clean. These I keep 
in the Apple store. The fruit is allowed to 
hang on the trees till very late, and then kept 
away from the air. It remains as fresh as when 
gathered from the tree till well into April. I 
try most kinds that come into use from the 
beginning of the year on several occasions 
during the early part of the year, to see if they 
lose their flavour, and this kind I find retains 
its freshness and juice better than many others. 
About the middle of April I tried a highly- 
coloured fruit, and it was equal to any imported 
Apple at this season. Some growers find this 
Apple prone to canker, but my trees have not 
developed this evil as yet. Its fine colour and 
good size are recommendations from a market 
point of view.—F. A. 


Royal Sovereign Strawberry. — 
Although this fine Strawberry is now probably 
more abundantly forced than any other, yot it 
is not regarded as a first early for such purpose, 
Many growers still prefer Keen’s Seedling, - 
Hericart de Thury, Stevens’ Wonder, or Noble 
for first early forcing. Still, none of these 
produce such superb fruits as does Royal 
Sovereign, and if a little later that little time 
lost is more than repaid by the finer fruit and 
heavier crop resulting. But there can be no 
question but that Royal Sovereign is an early 
Strawberry relatively outdoors. Only the other 
day when in a large Middlesex market garden, 
on breadths of Royal Sovereign and Sir 
Joseph Paxton growing side by side, and this 
latter is not a late variety, whilst it showed 
scarcely a fruit fully set, though flowering 
profusely, there was a huge crop of half. 
sized fruits, showing that it was both early and 
very prolific. At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society there were shown in boxes 
fruits from two sources of what were regarded 
as Royal Sovereign. In one case the fruits 
were as dark coloured throughout as is Leader 
or President, being quite crimson, whilst in the 
other not only were the fruits remarkably fine, 
but every one was of that clear scarlet hue which 
invariably marks the true stock. It was but 
too evident that the exhibitor of the first box of 
fruit had not the true variety. There is hardly 
any one more readily distinguished than is 
Royal Sovereign by the clear light colour of the 
fruit and the preponderance of tapering over 
Coxcomb- shaped fruits. The foliage and 
stems are hairy and reddish in hue, also it is 
somewhat tall. It is one of the great charac- 
teristics of this fine variety that it does so well 
That is indeed merit of the 
highest class.—A. D. 








GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Berry-bearing Solanums 
are useful for winter decoration. We always 
make a bed of ours in a sunny spot in the open 
air in June, and pot them up again in Septem- 
ber, standing them in a shady spot for a few 
days till the roots get to work, and then take 
them to a house, when a little warmth is given 
to ripen the berries if the plants are wanted 
early. We get a heavier crop of berries in this 
way than when grown in pots altogether, and 
the plants attain a better development. Cut- 
tings of the half-ripe ends of the shoots of 
Hydrangeas will root now in a little bottom- 
heat, and may then be shifted on into 5-inch 
pots, and, when well established, be placed 
outside to ripen. LKach plant will carry one 
large head of bloom. To obtain the blue tint 
in the flower mix a little iron filings in the soil 
or grow them altogether in peat. If the 
yearling plants are cut hard back after flower- 
ing they will break from near the bottom, and 
the second yoar will form nice bushes, carrying 
from six to ten trusses of flowers. We have 
had plants this season with ten to twelve 
trusses of flowers, making handsome little 
specimens, and Dr. Hogg Piece even more 
profusely. Cyclamens sown last August and 
that have been kept moving will now be ready 
for a shift into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and should 
be grown from this till October in a cold-pit or 
frame near the glass, sprinkled daily and lightly 
shaded in bright weather. Older bulbs, as soon 
as they begin to make new growth, should be 
shifted on and receive similar cool frame treat- 
ment. Very large crowns will receive another 
shift later into 7-inch pots, These will make 








handsome specimens 2 feet or more across, and 
producing from one totwo hundred blooms. It 
will, of course, be borne in mind that a 
Cyclamen must not be overpotted and not 
shifted to another pot till the one already 
occupied is fairly filled with roots. When 
one is over-anxious to be pushing them on 
failure may result. Achimenes, when well 
done, are lovely things in the conservatory, 
either in baskets or in pans or pots, and the 
flowers are lasting. They require to be started 
in heat and be taken to the conservatory as 
they come into bloom. By adopting the cool 
storage system Lily of the Valley and the 
Trumpet and other Lilies may be had in 
succession. 

Stove.—Some winter-flowering stove plants, 
such as Gardenias and Francisceas, when the 
wood is getting firm should be moved to a cool- 
house to complete the ripening. The best 
bloomed plants I ever saw of the Francisceas had 
been outside foramonthinsummer. Burchellia 
capensis is a rather striking plant, with broad 
dark green leaves and scarlet flowers. Though 
it has been in the country a long time it is not 
common. Those who are looking for something 
novel and off the beaten track will appreciate it. 
Strong plants of Acalypha Sanderi will be effec- 
tive now. The plant is easily propagated, and 
though I have occasionally seen it in the 
market, it is not likely to make a market plant. 
Pentas carnea, P. rosea, and P. alba are all use- 
ful winter-flowering stove plants that will suit 
the small stove. Centradenia’ rosea and C. 
floribunda are lovely bushes in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, and are easily grown from cuttings of the 
young shoots. We cannot quite do without 
fires, but they are allowed to go out every 
bright morning, and lit again in the evening. 

Cold-frames.—These are invaluable to the 
plant grower in summer for the growth of such 
winter-flowering plants as Cyclamens, Cine- 
rarias, Primulas, etc. ‘They should, if possible, 
be placed with the back to the south to make 
the interior cool. In addition to this it will be 
necessary to use a thin shade for Cyclamens and 
Cinerarias. We generally find a sprinkling of 
whitewash from the syringe sufficient to break 
up the sun’s rays and relieve their pressure upon 
the foliage of the plants. Frequent light 
aprinklings over the foliage are desirable, and 
at no time during the growth of the plants must 
they be permitted to get very dry. The venti-. 
lation must be free after the plants are estab- 
lished or the foliage will draw up too much, and 
there must be no crowding. In mild, calm 
weather the lights may be drawn off at night 
with advantage during August. Strong old 
corms which are breaking well may be shifted 
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into 7-inch pots, and will make splendid speci- 
This refers to Cyclamens only; but to 
obtain large plants of Cinerarias and Primulas 
for the conservatory good-sized pots are neces- 


mens. 


sary. 


Melons are now ripening, and the fruits 
Water 
must be given with judgment, the centre of the 


should be lifted up into the sunshine. 


plant round the main stem to be kept dry. 


Dampness round or near the main stem often 
brings on canker, which is a troublesome disease 
in Melons, and usually appears when the bed 
has lost its heat and the soil is sour from over- 


watering, accompanied by deficient ventilation. 


This also is the cause of the fruits splitting 
What is 
wanted is regular treatment during growth till 
the fruits begin to ripen, then less water and 
A little ventilation at the 
back of the frame early in the morning will 
carry off the impurities accumulated during the 


when they take the last swelling. 


free ventilation. 


night. 


The vinery.—Where there are several 


houses, if one is forced early there will now be 
ripe Grapes. 
foliage is ample, a light shade may be necessary 
to keep the Grapes perfectly fresh as long as 
possible. Avoid making any dust to rise and 
settle on the Grapes. For this reason, where 
possible, the borders inside may be covered 
with clean litter. This will be beneficial in 
checking evaporation. In the second house the 
Grapes will be taking their last swelling, and 
should be liberally treated with liquid-manure 
in some form, sub-lateral growth being kept 
down. In the late house it may be necessary 
to go over the bunches a second time with the 
scissors to remove the small berries and relieve 
the pressure in certain parts of the bunch, as 
Grapes which have to be kept long must be well 
thinned. 


Outdoor garden.—Cattings or pipings of 
show and other Pinks may be taken now and 
inserted in beds of light sandy soil in a shady 
spot and covered with handlights. Cuttings of 
Roses which have been grown under glass will 
root under similar conditions. This has not 
been a good season for the germination of 
flower and other seeds ; the soil has been too 
dry. Where it has been possible to water and 
shade, the result has been different, and the 
shade on the whole has been more useful than 
the water-pot, which tends to harden the soil. 
Really choice things in hardy plants should be 
sown in frames and pricked outside afterwards. 
Be in time with the tying of Dahlias, Holly- 
hocks, and other things, as the growth is rapid. 
Among interesting plants in flower now may be 
mentioned Dictamunus fraxinella, which may be 
raised from seeds. Good sized clumps of the 
yellow Perennial Cornflower (Centaurea macro- 
cephala) are very showy, and the flowers are 
good for cutting. Roses under good culture 
are very full of bloom, and even on poor soils, 
where the cultivation has been nothing to boast 
of, two kinds of Roses at this moment are 
marvels of beauty—viz, the old white and 
yellow Scotch Roses and Gloire de Dijon. 
These are lovely under adverse conditions. 


Fruit garden.—The drought has to some 
extent thinned the Plum crops on standards and 
pyramids. Nature has a way of casting off a 
part of the load when that is excessive, and 
many Plum-trees are in our district this season 
as heavily laden as they were last. On walls 
all stone fruits should be sufficiently thinned to 
obtain fine fruit of good flavour. In the man- 
agement of young wall trees enough young 
shoots should be laid in to fill up the wall. 
Gross shoots of Peaches should be pinched to 
check their robbing tendency. If Strawberry 
runners are taken from fruiting plants, their 
wants well attended to, and the crowns 
properly ripened, it is seldom the plants go 
blind in forcing, except through mismanage- 
ment, such as overheating at the start or 
drought at the roots during the resting period. 
Though I prefer laying Strawberry runners 
either in small pots or on pieces of sod, and 
afterwards transferring to the fruiting pots for 
the earliest crops, runners for later crops are 
often laid into the fruitimg pots at the beginning 
without any other change with success. IPf any 
green-fly appears on the young shoots of Red 
Currants they always attack the ends of the 


shoots first, and if these are cut away and 


destroyed the bushes will be made clean with 


In very hot weather, unless the 
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no further trouble, and this is the season young 
wood is thinned. 


Vegetable garden. -— The season has 
been too dry for rapid growth ; but where the 
culture has been deep and liberal in the applica- 
tion of manure the sunshine has done no harm. 
Water ina dry time must be given to newly 
planted things, and it has been necessary to 
water seeds to get them up in time, as, when 
seeds linger long in the ground, the plants 
generally come up weakly and much behind 
time, and we are nothing if behind and out of 
date. A late sowing of Autocrat and Ne Plus 
Ultra Peas may yet be made in early gardens ; 
but in other places second early kinds will give 
best results. Some people may look upon it as 
a waste of seeds to sow Peas in the winter to 
obtain green tops for flavouring soups; but if 
any seeds remain over of the previous summer's 
stock they will be put to a profitable use in 
this way. Dwarf French or Kidney Beans may 
be sown on this early border till the first week 
in July, afterwards sown in a pit or where a 
frame can be placed over the plants when frost 
is expected. Sow Endive freely now for autumn 
salads. Balm and Borage are in demand in hot 
weather for the wine-cup. Borage, if allowed 
to seed, is always coming up everywhere. 
Flavouring materials for salads must also be 
thought of, including green Tarragon and 
Chervil. Turnips may be sown in larger beds 
now. July isthe month for sowing the autumn 
and winter supply of Turnips. E, Hospay, 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 1st.—Sowed Turnips for autumn and 
winter use. Planted out late Celery, also 
Celeriac. Sowed Chervil. Planted Coleworts. 
Sowed Brown Cos and. All-the- Year-Round 
Lettuces and Green Curled Endive. Made up 
a Mushroom-bed outside. Beds in bearing are 
regularly watered, sometimes with liquid- 
manure, or a little salt is used in the water. 
Strawberry runners for forcing are secured as 
fast as possible. 

July 2nd.—Trimmed Privet hedges. Thinned 
the young shoots of Fig-trees on walls. Nailed 
in leading shoots of wall trees and removed 
breastwood from Apricots and Plums, reserving 
a shoot where there was room to lay it in. 
Divided and repotted old plants of double white 
Primulas ; they had previously been top-dressed 
with Cocoa. fibre and sand, and had commenced 
to form roots, and when cut up and potted and 
placed in warm pit will soon get established, 
and will then have cool treatment. 

July 8rd.—Top-dressed Tomatoes with Moss- 
litter-manure ; all side-shoots are rubbed off as 
they appear. Planted Melons for late use. 
Increased the ventilation and gave less water to 
Melons ripening. Shifted on young Ferns ; 
these are grown in frames in a shady place in 
summer. Late Grapes are looked over every 
week to remove sub-laterals. Inside borders 
are kept moist with liquid-manure. A little 
air is left on all night now in all glasshouses 
except Cucumber-house and stove. 

Juy 4th.—Turned most of the hard-weoded 
plants outside from conservatory, and filled 
with plants from stove and elsewhere. Some of 
the hardiest Palms have been plunged out in 
sheltered spots about the grounds. Potted old 
corms of Cyclamens. They were making new 
roots round the bottom of the old balls, so were 
not shaken out, but transferred to clean pots a 
size or more larger. The largest plants are now 
in 7-inch pots. 

July Sth.—Sowed early Horn Carrots for 
winter use in a young state. Looked over Pear 
and Plum-trees on walls to thin the fruit where 
too numerous. Gages are casting off some of 
their load. It would be quite impossibie to 
thin the fruits on large standard trees, but wall 
trees and espaliers are more manageable. Sowed 
Parsley for winter in a position where a frames 
can be placed over it. 


July 6th.—Commenced budding standard 
Briers. Started a lot of Gesneras in warm pit, 
chiefly cinnabarina, for winter flowering. 


Moved baskets of Achimenes coming into 
flower to the conservatory. Regulated climbers 
in conservatory, and filled in with Balsams and 
Cockscombs, which have developed into fine 
speguaey Sowed early Peas for late crop ; 
also early Dwarf French Beans in south border. 


nT 7 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


PONIES AS CUT FLOWERS. 


PMONIA ALBIFLORA when cut with long stems 
makes a very beautiful table decoration. The 
accompanying illustration shows how well the 
single white Pony, with its tassel of golden 
anthers, looks in a tall silver vase. Pzeonies when 
cut always look best when arranged in separate 
colours. A large vase filled with blooms 
shading from delicate pink to cherry-red is 
exquisite. To show the flowers and foliage to 
the best advantage it is advisable to use large 
vases. The first flowers that open are always 
largest, and sprays can be cut with one large 
open flower, and two or even three smaller ones 
also open and surrounded with buds. 





TABLE DECORATION IN JUNE. 
(Rmpiy to ‘‘C, S. A.”) 
Ty the following notes ‘“C. S. A.” will find a 
few charming arrangements suggested which 
can be carried out with hardy flowers at the 
time named. The flowers in each case can be 
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| The apple-green foliage of the Spirxa harmon- 


ises beautifully with the Poppies, and the 
Grasses give a natural effect to the whole. Cut 


| the Poppies just as they are unfolding in the 


early morn. The next arrangement is that for 
Shirley Poppies. These look lovely on the table 
if lightly arranged in the glasses, and the only 
addition required in their case is some flowers 
of wild Grasses, that of Oats looking the best. 
The glasses for these should not be too low, and 
for a large table some taller ones should be 
interspersed to break up what would otherwise 
be a too even surface. If a centre-piece is 
used or a series of tall glasses down the centre 
of the table, use the flowers with extra long 
stems for these, and allow them to arch over or 
droop downwards here and there. Some use 
Marguerites in connection with these Poppies, 
and pretty they look for breakfast or luncheon 
tables, but the Poppies and Grasses alone are 
sufficient for the dinner table when lighted up. 
The Shirley Poppy should be cut just as the 
buds are bursting, while the dew is on them 
early inthemorning. The blooms will then last 
from 36 hours to 48 hours in good condition ; 
otherwise they are of a very fleeting character. 

Next come Sweet Peas, and these may be 
used either in low, medium, or tall glasses with 
equally good effect. For this purpose they look 





Single white Ponies in a yase., 


arranged either in high or low glasses, just as 


fancy dictates or the size of the table may 
demand, and the glasses will look best if clear 
and uncoloured. As ‘“‘C. 8. A.” does not give 
the locality, one or two of the subjects named 
may, perhaps, be out of flower, but the hint 
given may probably be useful another season. 
The flowers named are charming when lightly 
and somewhat loosely disposed in the glasses, 
and no attempt should be made to arrange them 
ina formal manner. The first on the list is the 
flowers of Heuchera sanguinea. These are suit- 
able for arranging in glasses about 9 inches in 
height, and for a table for ten or twelve persons 
eight glasses would be required. Cut the 
flowers with stems of varying lengths, and for 
foliage to mix with them nothing looks prettier 
than that of Astilbe astilboides. Failing this, 
that of the common Horsetail, of which plenty 
is generally to be found in low-lying or marshy 
ground, will answer equally as well. When 
nicely arranged and seen under artificial light 
this arrangement is extremely pretty. The 
next is the Iceland Poppy (Papaver nudicaule), 
The flowers in this case may be used in all three 
tints in which they are produced—viz., orange, 
white, and yellow—or the first and last may be 
used singly. Personally, I prefer them mixed, 
and for foliage use some nice graceful sprays of 
Spirea Thunbergii, and a little wild Grass to 
stand out here and there among the flowers, 





best when the flowers are cut with some of the 
foliage and spray attached. This will be 
demurred to by many, but it is really the most 
natural way of arranging Sweet Peas, even if 
it is done at the risk of sacrificing a certain 
amount of flowers in the future. For mixing 
with these flowers there is nothing to equal the 
pretty sprays of Gypsophila paniculata. This 
must not be overdone, but use sufficient to make 
the whole when Sweet Pea blooms are arranged 
look graceful and airy. This is an arrange- 
ment that lights up beautifully at night. If 
**C. S. A.” grows Aquilegias and has any still in 
flower they may be used with striking effect, 
but they are more suitable for tall glasses than 
low ones. Roses, too, lend themselves well for 
decoration, either using them in mixed colours 
or a different colour each evening. The Poly- 
antha Roses are charming for table decoration, 
as long, graceful sprays of these can be cut for 
filling the taller glasses. Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and Hybrid Chinas look very lovely when 
loosely arranged with their own foliage, allow- 


jing a half-opened bud to droop down in an 


apparently negligent manner round the edges of 
the glasses. Carnations make a fine display, and 
by the time mentioned these will be plentiful. 
They, too, can be used in separate colours if a 
sufficiency of plants is grown, otherwise they 
must be mixed, using nothing but their: own 
foliage, if such is obtainable in sufficient quan. 





tity. I have seen Carnations arranged in a very 
formal, compact mass in vasés, but this is how it 
should not be done. They should be so disposed 
that each individual bloom shall be seen to 
advantage, and to do this they need to be 
arranged with a light hand, and if the stalks 
vary in length each bloom will not then be on 
the same level as its fellow. J hope the above 
may prove of some service to ‘CO. 8. A.,” and 
should anything more elaborate be required I 
should be pleased to give some hints on the use 
of hothouse flowers for this same purpose. 

A 


— “C.8S. A.” asks for some suggestions for 
floral arrangements for end of June, but omits 
to say what flowers are available, if grown or 
purchased, if living north, south, east, or west. 
I will therefore give a few combinations I have 
made for my own dining-room, stating that I 
live in south Devon—a flowery land. First, 
about vases. The ‘ Munstead” glass, or the 
dwarf green glass bowls and tall, slender vases, 
all with fluted edges, are the best, as they are 
simple, hold plenty of water, and are “‘ just the 
right thing.” 

Rosrs.—Never mix Tea and H. Perpetual 
blooms. If pink is chosen as the chief colour, 
use large blooms of La France, Mme. Lambard, 
or 8. de President Carnot, or any full-toned 
Roses, the ones in the middle cut with long 
stalks. Two or three different Roses can be 
used if of the same shade of pink. Use Tea 
Rose foliage only. I always grow large bushes 
of Homer for the sprays of soft green, each with 
a bud. Never use greenhouse Fern with out- 
of-door flowers or mix the two kinds of flowers. 
A light scattering of Gypsophila paniculata, or, 
failing that, some of the many forms of Sheep’s- 
parsley found wild everywhere, will give the 
needed grace. Four, six, or eight small vases, 
according to the size of the table, enough to hold 
a couple of Roser each, are placed about the 
centre, care being taken that it is not crowded. 
Use lighter Roses for these if not the same as 
for the bowl. For a large table the 

WHITE GARDEN Lity is exquisite. A tall 
slender vase will take three of the smallest 
sprays, cut of different lengths, the most grace- 
ful thing to use as foliage being Copper Beech. 
The small vases may repeat the centre one, or, 
if colour be needed, four of them can be Scarlet 
Geranium. None of the Japanese Liliums are 
suitable, some for their colour, some the strong 
scent. 

CARNATIONS are lovely, and can be used of all 
shades. Only their own foliage should be used, 
and they should be picked long, with some 
buds. A small deep bowl, fairly well filled, 
makes a good centre, letting the flowers 
‘tumble ” about naturally. 

Sweet Pras are splendid. Only use either a 
*“set”’ of one colour or a good contrast. Use 
no foliage but their own ‘‘ spray.” 

Bivur CoRNFLOWERS AND MANDARIN Escu- 
SCHOLTZIAS are oriental in their rich blending. 
Only a faint suggestion of green should be used ; 
indeed, Grasses, both flower and leaf, are the 
best. These are best in small vases. 

SpaNisu IRIsES are very beautiful. A shallow 
bowl or any handsome china dish that will hold 
an inch of water is the best centre. Use a 
Japanese lead holder, and let the Irises look as 
if they were growing, using some Montbretia 
foliage amongst them, all held upright by the 
lead. Do not overcrowd. Some Myosotis 
palustris floated on the top of the water as 
growing is pretty, but only white Irises can be 
used with this. The side vases are tall, holding 
two to three flowers each, with the Myosotis 
foliage. This is used because it is strap-shaped. 
Like Iris foliage, it is a beautiful green, and 
very freely produced. None of the blue flowers 
that are so handsome in the daytime are of any 
use for artificial light. Magenta becomes a rich 
bright crimson, but crimson goes ‘‘ dead.” All 
tones of yellow are good. The 

STaRWorTS are amongst the best of table 
flowers, being light and graceful, so are 

Poprizs. The three tones of Iceland Poppy, 
with Gypsophila paniculata and flowering 
Grasses, are excellent. Use a bowl for the 
middle and four small vases at the corners, and 
four slender vases. 

NastTuRTIUMS are beautiful table flowers, but 
are difficult to arrange gracefully. Only sprays 
of their own green must be used. Asa rule, 
use Gypsophila paniculata whenever the flowers 
are “lumpy,” like Roses. If driven close for 
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fiowers, Asters are not to be despised, but try ROSHS. 
and get the side blooms, they are smaller and | 


lighter. Spirea, so often used as a “ back- | 


somewhat later, rarely being at their best until 
July. I have not proved whether the new 
Leuchtstern, finely shown at the Temple, is 





ing,” is a mistake, so is Fern. Ten minutes in 


BEAUTIFUL JUNE ROSES. 


a wood will give you much better foliage. When | Tur exquisite Tea-scented Rose and its allied 
short of flowers, beautiful sprays of trees and | tribes are usually at their best in June, but we 





have to wait until July ere 
the large group of Hybrid 
Perpetuals is in its fullest 




















beauty. Even before May is 















































out the grand old Gloire de 
Dijon is in bloom on many 
walls and porches, and the 
Austrian Briers are giving a 
rich array of their single and 
double flowers. The Scotch 
Roses, too, ever welcome, 
usher in the rosy month with 
their neat little flowers of great 
variety in colour, Most of the 
delightful single Roses which 
of late years have made such 
progress in popular favour are 
never seen in better form than 
now. Pillars resplendent with 
the beautiful coloured Carmine 
Pillar, backed up by stately 


afford a floral picture unsur- 
passed in beauty. Thesimple 
yet exquisite Bramble Rose | 
(R. polyantha), with its sheets 
of snowy blossom, scents the | 
air with a peculiar Almond | 
fragrance, and the numerous 
varieties springing from it in 
like manner charm the eye | 
with their grand masses of 


conifers and other evergreens, | 


| Lawson, 





blossom. One of the most 
precious is R. polyantha gran- 


cover many square feet of 
ground. One plant with us is 
especially fine. Itstands well | 
out in the open, and is not | 








Rose Blairii No. 2. 


shrubs, with just one or two flowers, look excel- 
lent. Carrot leaves, when tinted red and 
yellow, are beautiful. 

SCARLET GERANIUM, or scarlet Dahlias with 
Copper Beech sprays, particularly if the centre 
piece is a small basket, not gilt, and the small 
vases are lengths of Bamboo, will call forth 
much admiration, yet it is a very easy arrange- 
ment. The beauty is enhanced if a flowering 
length of lavender Clematis goes up the handle 
outside, one flower starting from the edge. 
Keep Mignonette for big bowls in the drawing- 
room—it is not a table flower. Shirley Poppies 
are exquisite; they will last for a dinner, and 
are very easy todo. Use them the same as the 
Iceland Poppies. A. BAyLpon. 


—— Perhaps one of the following suggestions 
may prove acceptable to ‘‘C. 8. A.”: An 
arrangement of Sweet Peas, in glasses of medium 
height, used with their own foliage, and kept to 
one colour throughout, using either from pale 
pink up to crimson or combining the white and 
yellow tones. The mauve and purple rather 
lose their colour by night. They are infinitely 
more artistic so arranged than in the usual con- 
fused bunch of all colours. Shirley Poppies, in 
all their lovely shades, lightly mixed with 
any feathery Grass, and with sprays of 
Asparagus Sprengeri, blend well together. 
Iceland Poppies, in shades of yellow, orange, 
and white, using with them the same Asparagus 
Sprengeri or any bronzy foliage procurable ; 
Cornflowers, preferably pink ones or pale blue, 
arranged with their own buds and some light 
Grass and fronds of Fern; Pink Ivy-leaved 
Geranium and Maiden-hair arranged in low 
vases, and white Marguerites and the same Fern 
in high ones, and sprays of Crimson Rambler 
Rose, lightly drooping from fairly high vases, 
and laid in long sprays on the table are also 
excellent. E. F. 


The Salpiglossis, grown either in the open ground 
or in pots, is very beautiful. There are some shades of 
colour in it that one can hardly find in any other outdoor 
flower. Sown in autumn and brought along under glass 
in a genial temperature, the Salpiglossis is very useful for 
spring decoration. The seeds come up freely enough in 
the open ground if the weather is warm and moist. 








| Roses. 





pruned excepting to take out | 

an old exhausted growth now | 

and then, and just now it is 

a marvellous sight, the pure | 
white flowers being conspicuous from quite a dis- | 
tance. Itisin June what Paul’s single white 
isin autumn—quite the best of the single whites. 
R. polyantha Thunbergii should also be grown. 
It is intermediate between the species and R. 
polyantha grandiflora. Not the least attraction | 
of R. polyantha Thunbergii is its numerous | 
golden stamens. The Dawson Rose has estab- | 
lished itself in the hearts of all lovers of garden | 











diflora, which quickly deve- | 
lops into huge bushes that | 


earlier in blooming outdoors than Crimson 
Rambler. It is to be hoped not. If we can 
extend the flowering season of these single Roses 
a great work will be accomplished, especially 
if it be to give them an autumn-blossoming 
character. 


Mounds and banks covered with the newer 
hybrids of R. Wichuriana wear now a pretty 
aspect ; the exquisite yellowish-white Jersey 
Beauty, with its glistening leaves and Tea-like 
buds, and the lovely Evergreen Gem, resembling 
procumbent Alister Stella Gray, are among the 
best, but there are also two others that should, 
if possible, find a place. They are Pink Roamer, 
with pretty rose-pink wild Rose-like flowers, 
and Ruby Queen, somewhat resembling in colour 
the very valuable late-flowering Longworth 
Rambler. I have often thought the approaches 
to a mansion, the gate-keeper’s house, the 
village church, or the humble cottages near the 
lodge gates could be decked with many of these 


| beautiful rambling Roses by the squire and 


other influential inhabitants, and they would 
reap their reward in the floral picture pro- 
duced. After all, for delicious fragrance we 
have to hie back to the old-fashioned Roses 
when it is desirable to possess sweet Roses in 
June. Even to-day, with the rich collection at 
our disposal, we can or should find a little space 
for a bush or two of such sweet old Roses as the 
crimson Paul Ricaut, the delicate rose-pink 
Coupe d’Hebe, or the deeper pink Charles 
Then have we any climber this month 
to compare with Blairii No.2? It is really a 
good Rose for other than climbing purposes. 
Left unpruned, a standard of this Rose will be 
a beautiful feature in about three years, Its 
ruby-red growth, followed by the blush-pink 
Tea-like flowers, which are freely produced, 
make as fine a lawn Rose as one could name. 
The snowy masses of Mme, Plantier are 
unapproached for effectiveness by the massive 
white Roses which are being constantly intro- 
duced. I have no desire to depreciate these 
latter ; one especially, White Lady, among the 


| Hybrid Teas is magnificent, and Tennyson per- 


haps reaches the climax for beauty of form and 
substance of blossom. In large gardens the 
Rugosa Roses in rock gardens or on banks are 
a never failing source of pleasure. So marvel- 
lous are the new hybrids of this fine hardy tribe 
that one is kept in a state of expectation for 
some startling novelty, so amenable are they to 
hybridisation. A great advance in colour is 
found in atro-purpurea. We only want a 
scarlet and a yellow to make this group com- 





Rose Mme. 


Like many other kinds, cut sprays at 
shows never display one tithe of its beauty. It 
must be seen growing in its own way to be 
properly appreciated. Rambler Roses that owe 
their origin in part to Crimson Rambler are all 


Plantier. 


plete as far as the singles are concerned. 
Except in point of extreme hardiness, there is 
no great gain achieved in the doubles at 
present, for in obtaining them we lose the 
gorgeous fruit to some extent. 
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The Damask Roses (R. Damascena) and Alba 
Roses (R. alba) are useful June Roses, and they 
serve at least to remind us what advances have 
been made with modern kinds; but for hardi- 
ness they are not excelled. The pure white 
Mme. Hardy, the quaint Picotee flower of Leda 
of the Damascena group, and the ever welcome 
shell pink of Celestial of the latter group, should 
be in every collection if possible. Then there 
are the Miniature Provence, De Meaux and its 
lovely white form, and the larger flowered 
Spong, and, of course, the dear old Cabbage 
Rose, esteemed through sentiment perhaps 
equally as much as for its fragrance. The 
Moss Roses, how glorious they are in June! I 
have just looked through a collection of some 
thirty or more kinds, and although I would find 
space for all of them if I could, yet I thought 
there was none to equal the old common pink 
when grown to perfection. 

Space will not permit me to enlarge upon the 
merits of the exquisite Monthly Roses and the 
very rapid growing Ayrshire and evergreen 
kinds, or the numerous species which are so 
interesting to the botanist, as they must be to 
all who love single Roses, but my desire is to 
lage the disappearance of our old-fashioned 

oses entirely, although they must certainly 
not be the means of excluding from our gardens 
the very valuable Teas, Hybrid Teas, and 
Hybrid Perpetuals which perhaps find favour 
with the greatest number. Rosa, 










































NOTES AND REPLIES. 

A pretty climbing and creeping 
Rose.—The garden or decorative Roses are 
certainly increasing in favour, and justly so. I 
have more than once alluded in these columns 
to the hybrids of the beautiful creeping Rose 
R. Wichuriana, but there is one which claims 
special notice, for it seems to be a distinct 
departure, the blossoms being of a good size and 
quite 3 inches in diameter. This variety is 

uby Queen. It is a fairly double Rose, there 
being some five or six rows of petals. But what 
renders this variety so attractive is the glorious 
colour, ruby red, with a distinct white base to 
the petals. This white shading sometimes 
becomes so prominent that I know of no Rose to 
be compared to it. The outer petals are almost 
quite white on their outer side. Anyone who is 
acquainted with the Zonal Pelargonium Mme. 
Jules Chrétien will find a counterpart in the 
lovely blending of colour portrayed in this Rose. 
Itis sure to become a general favourite, albeit 
it is becoming harder every day to make a 
selection, so numerous are the novelties. <A 
mound of earth covered with Ruby Queen has 
been now for some days one of the prettiest 
pictures in our collection.—Rosa. 


Rose Hlectra.—Although differing but 
little, if any, from the rampant Rambler Rose 
Aglaia as regards the flower, it is much freer 
in blossoming, and one may obtain the flowers the 
following year after planting. This is not possible 
with Aglaia. The splendid exhibit of Electra 
at the Drill Hall, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
June 18, was sufficient proof of the free flower- 
ing quality of the variety, huge branches being 
cut off the plants and stuck in large pots. It 
will be a splendid companion to Crimson 
Rambler, although it apparently appears a week 
or two earlier. A fine large bed of Electra at 
Kew, planted last autumn, is just now in full 
bloom, every branch covered more than two- 
thirds of its length with blossom. The golden 
buds and yellowish-white open flowers produced 
in large panicles and corymbs make a lovely 
object when cut and suitably arranged. I should 
say this variety, together with the beautiful 
pink Rambler Euphrosyne and the single 
Rambler Leuchtstern, will be much employed in 
this way, and, being so lasting when cut, will 
be all the more valuable on that account. These 
Rambler Roses may be profitably grown as huge 
bushes if no arch or pillar space be available, 
but they should be placed 6 feet or 8 feet apart 
at least, and never pruned beyond an annual 
thinning of worn-out or overcrowded shoots. 
Electra and Leuchtstern will be grand “on- 
servatory plants grown in pots in pillar form 
All who are able to find room for them should 
either procure plants now and pot them on, or 
else pot up ground plants early in October. In 
the latter case the plants should be grown 
outdoors one year before bringing into strong 
heat.—Rosa, 


A MIXED BORDER. 
So large is the number of hardy herbaceous 


plants from which the amateur is now-a-days 
able to select for the embellishment of his or her | 


mixed borders, that a charming diversity of 
material is present in the spaces devoted to this 
section of the flower garden. When, after the 


shock, and a desire for hardy plants arose, it 
was found that gardens had been denuded of 
them to such an extent that few possessed even 


for the most part relinquished the attention of 
such unprofitable stock in order to enlarge their 
accommodation for bedding plants. At first, 
therefore, the selection of good herbaceous 
plants available was a decidedly limited one, 
but, as year by year the popular taste veered 
more and more in their favour, plant-providers 
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| 
| 


carpet-bedding mania had received a severe | 


| 
| 
| 


an indifferent collection, while nurserymen had | 


found it to their interests to cater for the wants | 


of their customers, and set about the cultivation 
and improvement of hardy plants with such 
good results that borders may now be enriched 
with numbers of fine flowers, many of which are 
novelties or great improvements on their pro- 
genitors of bygone years. At the time of the 
recommencement of hardy plant growing lack 


of choice rendered it impossible that much 
variety should exist in herbaceous borders, but 
at the present day, when there is scarcely a 
garden in the land without its mixed border, 
the range of selection is almost unlimited, and 
thus it follows that the herbaceous ground is 
eriabled to reflect the individual taste of its 
owner, and thus our gardens gain much in 
beauty and interest. In the accompanying 
illustration we are shown a border backed by a 
high creeper-clad wall, the walk terminating in 
a lightly-constructed little summer-house, over 
whose roof a distinct vista appears. 
baceous border backed by a high wall, especially 
if this wall has a southern exposure, is without 
doubt in the most perfect situation possible, 
for, in addition to the shelter afforded by the 
wall, its surface may be covered with flowering 
climbers, of which there are many hardy enough 
for use in the north, while in the south-west 
their number is almost unlimited. Such a 
background forms an exquisite setting for the 
flowers grown in the border, and from spring 
until winter should not be destitute of the 
blossoms of some of the occupants. While 
eulogising the wall-backed borders, no slur is 
intended to be thrown on those that are 
destitute of such protection, for these are often 
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equally charming ; indeed, it may be said that, 
provided its denizens are well chosen and 
artistically grouped, no border, however limited 


| its size, but forms an attractive picture. 


8. Wi EF. 

Miss Ramsden, Upper Grosvenor-street, W., 
kindly sends us the following notes re the 
illustration :— 
__The border of which the photograph is an 
illustration is in Cumberland, near the sea, COn- 
sequently many plants will grow there that 
would be impossible in many districts farther 
south. Fuchsias grow to the height of 8 feet 
and 10 feet, and are never killed down by frost ; 
Myrtles the same, whilst the south side of the 
house is covered with Bignonia radicans and 
Passion-flower. 








oo 


MAKING TENNIS LAWN. 
(REPLY To ‘J, M.”) 
Ir does seem to us that, apart from all questions 
of site, position, or drainage of your proposed 
tennis lawn, the great object. you have in view 
in making such on your stiff clay soil is to 
avoid cracking in the summer, as such cracking 
ruins lawns. Cracking results from at one time 
expansion of soil through pressure of water— 





1, Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 


that is, the soil retaining an undue quantity at 
one time, then of severely contracting when the 
water is parted with inthesummer. Your fear 
is that if you drain the lawn you will lead to 
exceptional drying in the summer. That is an 
error. We know from experience of clay soils 
that those which retain most water in the 
winter become the driest as well as the poorest 
inthe summer. For that reason it is better to 
give such clay soils some drainage, even of a 
simple kind, to enable it to part quickly with 
moisture in the winter, as in that case it con- 
tracts or bakes far less in the summer. That is 
a point which is very apt to be overlooked in 
relation to clay soils. If in making a lawn on 
either of the sites you name, and especially on 
site A, on which you have to materially ex- 
cavate on one side and to fill up on the other, 
you would on the latter side place in the 
bottom some 6 inches thickness of coarse rubble 
before wheeling on the making-up soil, you 
would find that ample drainage would be fur- 
nished. But in so levelling the ground you 
would have to be careful to keep back the sur- 
face soil, that it may be used for surfacing the 
lawn again before it is sown or turfed. For 
that reason, whilst top-dressing the moved por- 
tion with this surface soil, you would also have 











to cut out clay some 10 inches deeper than the 
level required on the higher side, that you may 
be able to replace the top soil on that portion 
also. Then, if after adding this top soil equally 
all over the area, you would give to it also a 
further addition of, say, 3 inches of gritty soil, 
especially in the form of road - scrapings or 
sweepings or of wood or other ashes, very much 
would be done to render the surface soil porous, 
and therefore much less liable to crack under 
drought. There seems less need for draining 
the site B because of its elevation ; but even 
there, if the clay be stiff, as with the other site, 
then some rubble drains or base layer may, for 
the reasons previously given, be desirable. But 
in this case the addition of some gritty matter 
to the surface soil seems to be as desirable. It 
is not possible under any circumstances that 
your lawn or lawns may not burn in dry weather. 
We see everywhere on all soils that lawns burn, 
and that it is only where there is an ample 
supply of water that the Grass can be kept 
green. The deeper the Grass can root the 
better does it withstand drought. Very great 
good is done when a dressing of basic slag, at 
the rate of 3 lb. per rod, is given to Grass in 
January or February, and an equal quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia in May, as this stimulates 
strong root-action. Of course, it makes the 
Grass grow freely in the spring, but better have 
to use the lawn mower often than not at all. 


THE TOWN GARDEN AND ITS 
FLOWERS. 


In towns the pollution of the atmosphere 
speedily affects the life of many plants; never- 
theless, the town garden is not without its 
redeeming features, and often by a careful 
selection one may take away from the enclosed 
garden much that is sordid and unattractive. 
Into one such garden I had to deal with some 
years ago I carted several loads of new turf 
soil, which improved matters very much, and in 
the autumn planted some of our hardiest peren- 
nials. Some few after a time died off, but others 
lived, amongst them being a collection of German 
Irises, Starworts, Harpaliums, Tritomas, Chrys- 
anthemum maximum and the early-flowering 
sorts, but the greatest success was achieved 
by sowing annuals for successional flowering, 
and of these, Linums, Virginian Stock, Candy- 
tuft, Clarkias, Godetias, Helichrysums, Sweet 
Peas, Mignonette, and dwarf Nasturtiums come 
in for special attention. In hardy perennials 
and annuals we have a much greater variety, 
and they supply one with flowers useful for 
cutting. The town garden, too, is often 
neglected in the matter of climbing plants, but, 
given a sunny aspect and some little attention 
to the soil, it will be found that bright things 
like Tropzolums and Convolvuluses will help 
to brighten many a bare wall. 
TOWNSMAN, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Violets in Cornwall.—I wish some of the many 
correspondents who write about Violets would tell me 
how to treat Violets, such as Princess of Wales and Czar, 
which in this county (Cornwall) do not require to be ina 
frame ?—O. N. G. 

A note on Portulacas.—In a hot season 
no annual is more precious in its way than the 
Portulaca. Thoroughly well-drained and dry 
soil in a position fully exposed to the sun is 
what is required. Success cannot be achieved 
in any other way. Last year we saw two beds 
of Portulacas, and the brilliant mass of varied 
coloured flowers on the dense growth made a 
splendid picture. The seed should be sown in 
early spring in gentle heat and the seedlings 
planted out in May. The varieties one sees in 
gardens have for the most part sprung from 
P. grandiflora, a Brazilian annual introduced 
about 1827. 

Fill-gaps in flower-borders.—Some- 
times plants will die off in a mysterious manner 
in one’s flower-borders, and unless one has 
something ready to fill the place the vacant 
space is often left. To remedy this, the practice 
is a good one of having in readiness a few plants 
in pots or boxes that if required may be planted 
in the first vacancy that arises, or if not wanted 
may be left to bloom. I know of few things so 
accommodating as early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, because right up to the time of blooming 
they may be shifted with no ill effect if they are 
given plenty of water on their removal and 
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shaded, if need be, for a day or two. 


the garden. 


LEAHURST. 


Delphinium Belladonna —This is as 


charming as any of the more imposing kinds. 


A break of it is quite distinct from anything 
else, the flowers of a clear and delicate sky- 
blue colour, whilst they appear through the 
It is worth having a few 
plants in the reserve bed for cutting from, as 
the flowers are not so closely set upon the stem 
The plant is of 
comparatively dwarf habit, and the clear blue 
colour is brought out by contrast with deep 
Whilst sometimes mere 
novelties of poor colour are sought for, such 


summer months. 
as in the more popular types. 


green-leaved shrubs. 


things as this are overlooked. 
Erigeron speciosus superbus.—This, 


when well established in strong clumps, is the 
finest hardy border plant of its colour from the 


middle of June to the end of July and even later. 


It is a very useful plant for cutting, not merely 
taking single blooms, but with 18 inches or more 
of stem, so as to afterwards arrange it in a more 
natural and informal manner, its own foliage 
The 
flowers not being at all rigid it is all the more 
When arranged with either 
white or yellow flowers of its own character it 
For massing to 


thus being a suitable accompaniment. 
suited to packing. 
is seen to good advantage. 


produce greater effect it can be strongly recom- 
mended. 


Sweet Peas.—I have read Mr. Jarvis’s 
letter about growing Sweet Peas, and I think 
I have been 
cutting Sweet Peas in quantity for the last ten 


my experience may interest you. 


days from two hedges of them sown last October. 
They grew on to be about 3 inches high, and 
then in preparation for winter I had them 
covered with wire Pea-guards, and these again 
well covered with dry Bracken. No further 
care was taken of them till April, when the 
Bracken was removed and a little later the Pea- 
guards, and they were then supported as usual 
with bushy stakes. They were sown rather 
thick, each row about 30 feet long, running 
north and south. The spot is protected from 
the north by my hothouses, and there is some 
protection from the east by a Laurel - hedge, 
but it is about 40 feet away. My garden lies 
high, 3 miles from Henley, on a clay soil.— 
j Bae ie is 

Clematis Davidiana from seed.—I observe 
that the above can be raised from seed. Will you please 
say whether there is any difficulty in doing so, also any 
cultural points necessary 7/—W. WOOLLEY. 

[Provided good seed is obtained, there is no 
difficulty in raising plants therefrom. The 
better way is to sow the seed in a pan, which 


should be drained by a layer of broken crocks in 
the bottom, and then filled to within half an 


inch of the rim with ordinary potting compost, 
such as equal parts of loam and peat or leaf- 
mould, with a sprinkling of sand. This should 
be pressed down moderately firm, made level, 
and the seed sprinkled thinly thereon. 
cover the seed with a quarter of an inch of the 
same compost, water through a fine rose, and 
place either in a greenhouse or frame. Enough 
water should be given to keep the soil mode- 
rately moist, but it must not be allowed to 
become sodden. Treated in this way the young 


plants should make their appearance in a couple 


of months, and when the first two or three 


leaves are developed they had better be potted 


singly into small pots and returned to the green- 
house or frame. In planting them permanently 
out-of-doors this should be carried out in the 
spring, in order that they may become well 
established before winter. ] 


Artificial pond.—I have read your 
instructions and advice on this matter with 
much interest, and I hope I may be fortunate 
enough to receive further instructions from 
some of your many readers who may have had 
practical experience of such a pond. I propose 
getting over the difficulty of drought and 
summer evaporation by conducting the overflow 


of the pond by gravitation to a rain-water 


reservoir with a cubic capacity of about 
2,000 gallons, 


In boxes 
a reserve of Stocks and Asters should be kept 
in hand, retarding them as much as possible by 
keeping them in the shadiest and coolest part of 
Asters especially stand removal 
well and come in for early autumn blooming.— 


Then 





This I propose to bring back to 
the pond by means of a pump, and I trust that 
thi. reserve of water will prove sufficient for 
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dry weather. I should be glad if you or one of 
your readers could give me some idea of the 
amount of evaporation which would be likely to 
take place per week ina pond with a surface of, 
say, 20 square feet during dry weather. The 
pond being shaded by a large Cedar and other 
trees would only get a few hours of the midday 
sun. Iam told that all the Nymphzas do best 
in the fullest sunshine. Are they likely to 
bloom satisfactorily in a semi-shaded position ? 
Finally, for health purposes, how often would 
it be necessary to completely empty the pond? 
—MAGISTRATE, 


Carnations.—Carnations out-of-doors are 
often planted too thickly, with the result that at 
the layering season one finds that there is 
scarcely room enough for the work in hand. It 
it well for us to look to the staking of them 
now, as the sooner it is proceeded with the 
better. Much inconvenience and annoyance 
will be saved if some soot is dusted about the 
plants to get rid of the enails, which are so 
prevalent this season. Especially is this need- 
ful in showery weather. Some of my beds have 
perforce to be under a wall, and, in dry weather, 
it is very trying for the plants. To assist them 
as much as possible, and to keep the roots cool, 
I have this season, as on previous occasions, 
mulched the bed with old manure, spreading 
over it a little fine soil for the sake of appear- 
ance, which helps the plants and tends to pro- 
long the blooming season.— WooDBASTWICK. 

Anemone fulgens.—What treatment do you 
recommend fora bed of Pau Anemones (fulgens), which 
has not been disturbed for the past six or seven years? I 
notice that flowers and foliage have of late years 
deteriorated, but have feared to move the bulbs, knowing 
how partial they are to certain spots in a garden and 
resent removal.—HouGomont. 

[It is evident the roots are overcrowded, and 
your only possible chance of remedying the fall- 
ing off in bloom is to lift them when the growth 
is fully ripened off and divide the tubers, which 
will probably have formed quite a mass. That 
the plants are in health after being six years in 
your garden seems to us proof that you havea 
very suitable site for growing this precious 
flower, and we strongly advise you to make the 
most of it. After lifting the roots you had best 
remove them to some shed where plenty of air 
can reach them, so that the drying may be 
gradual. In the course of a fortnight you may 
shake away the soil and separate the masses of 
the tubers that may have been formed in the 
time. What more frequently happens is that 
the tubers perish—that is, gradually diminish 
in size, and eventually disappear. It is a good 
plan in some localities to periodically lift the 
tubers for a season of rest, and we would only 
depart from this course in those instances that 
are backed by contrary experience. See, also, 
reply to “°C. H. G.’7] 


Planting old Fuchsias out-of-doors. 
—Fuchsias that have been kept in the green- 
house for a number of years, often in the same 
pots, are not always satisfactory, as they lose 
their lower leaves, and buds not infrequently 
drop off ere they have half expanded. Where 
a number of old plants is grown it is an 
advantage to turn some of them out of the pots 
and plant them out-of-doors. So treated, it 
will be found, instead of losing leaves and 
flowers prematurely, they will bloom for many 
weeks and become robust. It is worth 
remembering, too, that when intended for 
greenhouse decoration Fuchsias are greatly 
helped by a few weeks of open-air treatment 
after they have bloomed to assist in ripening 
the wood.—F. 


Cactus Dahlias.—Amateur growers of 
these plants who desire to obtain from them a 
good show of flowers later on will do wel! not 
to be too lavish in the use of liquid-manure or 
even of water. If an occasional soaking be given, 
place at once about the plants.a mulch of long 
manure to help arrest evaporation. Great good 
is done to the plants by sprinkling them over- 
head at night ; also in early tying out to other 
than the centre stake a few of the strongest 
branches and partially thinning weaker ones, 
as crowding but tends to weaken and elongate 
them, and blooming is weakened or delayed 
rather than helped. The time for the applica- 
tion of liquid-manure is after flower-buds have 
set. Then weak manure-water greatly helps to 
strengthen and develop them. Dahlias, if put 
out into breadths, should not be planted 
thickly. If the rows be 5 feet apart it is best, 
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but at 4 feet apart they do fairly well. Too 


crowded, the lower leafage gets little light and | 


air, and that is injurious. After flowers open, 
sprinklings should be given, with care not to 
wet the blooms, as that may in some cases 
stain them. Many of the flowers now have 
singularly delicate tints, and if these are to be 
seen in their beauty it is wise to furnish for 
them a little temporary shading. Where the 
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BEAUTY IN OLD LANES, 


ENGLAND is a country full of beautiful old 
lanes, You find them everywhere, north and 
south, east and west, in the upland 
amongst the hills. 


with Honeysuckle and wild Roses. 


Group of Narcissus Emperor and large blue Wood Anemone (A. Robinsoniana) in old roadway. 
Photograph by Geo, Champion. 


furnish flowers for cutting and use in the house, 
then shading is of little moment. Too many of 
the Cactus section still bury their flowers in the 
foliage, and then are naturally shaded. It is 
time that all those, howsoever beautiful the 
flowers when presented on the show table, were 
eliminated from gardens. So long as habit has 
no place in the conditions imposed on new 
varieties, so long will so many that are worth- 
less in gardens ba still honoured.—A, D, 





and charming greenery. So also the warm and 
sheltered sandy lanes in Surrey, or those on the 
chalk in Kent, as they wind through the Apple 
or Cherry orchards until they seem to vanish 
and lose themselves in wood or copse, only to 
again appear as beautiful and as flowery as ever 
on the fringe of the Sussex downs. The lane 
here represented is in Sussex, and, if any cre- 
dence be placed on local traditions, many a 
heavily-loaded pack-horse has stumbled along 


r down by 
the brooks and rivers, in deep-set valleys and 
There are the deep cut lanes 
of Devon, fringed with Ferns and overhung 
Such old 
plants are grown for garden decoration or to | lanes are exquisite in their summer fragrance 
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from the coast bringing good French brandy or 
choice wines and gorgeous silks and lace that 
had been run ashore secretly at night to evade 
the Customs officers. This picture of an old 
““smugglers’ lane,’ serves to show how delight- 
ful these lanes may be if tastefully treated as 
they pass near to or through the domain. 
Having long been derelict, this particular 
example had to be cleared of rough brambles 
and herbage, and the portion here pictured 
shows how satisfying it is as planted with Nar- 
cissi in bold masses, fringed with the soft large 
blue Wood Anemone (A. Robinsoniana). 

These picturesque old lanes, with their rugged 
and root-bound banks or their outcropping rocks 
or stones, are just the places for the earliest of 
Primroses or for Bluebells and Wood Anemones, 
and if these do not exist naturally in such 
places, as they often do, it is, nevertheless, very 
easy to introduce them in informal groups or in 
clustered masges, and with such delightful sur- 
roundings very pretty pictures are easily made. 
An old lane is like an old ruin, be it abbey or 
castle, or like an ancient dwelling-house—full of 
memories of the human life that existed there in 
the long ago. Through these green tunnels 
came the wayfarers in the 14th Century, of 
which Jusserand so eloquently tells us in his 
book and which he has illustrated so well. The 
hunted poacher, the deer-stealers, and the 
potential victims of the press-gang escaped 
through them and gained shelter and sanctuary 
in the forests beyond, or through which they 
passed o’er hill and down dale. They are even 
still full of interest and mystery, and the 
labourer who delves in their sides now and then 
finds a stray coin, a quaint horseshoe, an old 
sword blade, or once or twice in a century some 
more valuable hidden treasures are accidentally 
laid bare—money or jewels or old plate hastily 
buried and abandoned during times of peril. 
How poor rural England and Ireland and 
bonnie Scotland would be without their old 
lanes, and boreens, and mossy wynds, and the 
foot or bridal-paths that still wind through the 
very heart of a country, and are so much more 
beautiful, so much richer in vegetation and in 
bird and animal life than are the great and open 
roads! Is the milk-white Hawthorn or the 
knotty-barked Sloe ever half so beautiful as in 
a sheltered old country lane or field-path? Do 
these lanes not form an arterial system through 
which some of the best and richest of 
former days has passed? The traveller, the 


highwayman, the lover and his lass, the carriers 


and merchants, the hunters and anglers, the 
pedlars and natives of every degree, ail passed 
through them for different purposes long before 
the old coaching days, and they are still so 
beautiful, albeit too often neglected in modern 
times when walking is out of fashion and pro- 
gress seems to depend the bicycle, the motor- 
car, or the rumbling railway train. 

An old lane is a precious possession, and one 
which our modern makers of gardens do well to 
respect and treat tenderly whenever they find 
them in or near to old country houses or garden 
grounds. 

The example we illustrate has been cleared, 
planted, and partially restored as a foot-path— 
a short cut to the garden—and thus becomes a 
characteristic feature of a beautiful old country 
place, as well as a most interesting relic of old- 
time travel and adventure in the England of the 
past. VB: 





Aquilegias.—Amongst plants that grace 
our borders from June onwards few are more 
worthy of being grown than Aquilegias, and 
where old time flowers are valued there Colum- 
bines should be found. For another year’s dis- 
play now is the best time to sow, and a bed in 
the open air fully exposed to the sun is where 
they should be got in. It is becoming recog- 
nised more every year that some of the most 
attractive beds and borders are where mixed 
bedding is carried out, and none offer greater 
variety than perennials.—F. D, 





IMe- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘*STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” or ** THE 
ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or shcrt 
article published in the current week’s issre, 
which will be marked thus *,* 
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A COLD GREENHOUSE. 
To rap Eprror or “‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


Sir,—Having a medium-sized cold greenhouse 
in which I am greatly interested, I thought 
perhaps it might be helpful to amateurs wanting 
to know what to have therein to say what I 
have succeeded in growing. Some people com- 
plain that one of the drawbacks to a cold green- 
house is that you cannot have any flowers in 
the spring except hardy ones. Such, however, 
is not my experience. From February on to 
December I can keep my greenhouse gay, 
though, of course, flowers are few and far 
between as the end of the year approaches. In 
the autumn I get Narcissi, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Azalea mollis, Dielytra spectabilis, etc., and 
raise plants of Cinerarias, Primula obconica, 
etc., the previous summer. The Narcissi and 
Tulips begin to bloom in February, and are 
followed by Hyacinths, Deutzia, Azalea mollis, 
Dielytra spectabilis, which make a fine show. 
I have even succeeded with Indian Azaleas. 
The Cinerarias in bloom in April and May make 
a fine lasting display, and the Primulas 
are lovely. A large old plant of Heliotrope 
from May provides handfuls of flowers. 
Abutilons, too, are very useful, some com- 
mencing to bloom early in the year, and the 
Maréchal Niel Rose supplies its lovely blossoms 
a good while before the outdoor Roses. White 
and yellow Marguerites are very free-flowering. 
Then for summer I have Zonal and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and plenty of Begonias, 
dwarf Cannas, Lilium auratum and L. specio- 
sum, which I obtain in the spring. Then in 
the autumn Chrysanthemums and Salvias make 
a good display.— ALPHA. 





TREE CARNATIONS. 


FRrQueNtty the summer treatment of these 
plants is fraught with as much perplexity to the 
amateur as that of any other season, therefore 
the following hints may be helpful :— 

STOPPING THE PLANTS.—As a great difference 
exists in the varieties, particularly in stature 
and time of flowering, this will require a little 
care on the part of the grower. For example, 
taking the three colours, pink, white, and 
scazlet, as represented respectively in Miss 
Joliffe, Mile. Carle, and Wm. Robinson, no one 
treatment can be given for all by reason of the 
vaiging habits of growth. The first is so bushy, 
and dwarf that no stopping or very little is 
néeded ; indeed, late rooted cuttings are best 
if never stopped at all, assuming the object in 
view is that of flowering the plants the first 
season, Late or untimely stopping for this, 
and, indeed, others also, would mean so much 
growth at the expense of flowers. A cardinal 
rule with these Tree Carnations is that no stop- 
ping of the shoots should be done later than the 
second week in July, time enough to admit of 
the succeeding breaks or shoots growing into 
flowering points by September. Indeed, if flowers 
are wanted for autumn and winter, even in the so- 
called perpetual class the buds must be in embryo 
by the month just named, and the spikes 
in a forward condition of running—.e., elon- 
gating from the general body of the growth. 
This stopping, however, is often a most 
dangerous item in unthinking hands, and may 
in a few moments sweep away even the possi- 
bility of flowering when overdone. One instance 
of this may suffice, and the variety was the 
dwarf and close-habited Winter Cheer. A 
large grower of Tree Carnations was leaving 
home for a few days, and left instructions if 
the weather remained as it then was—exces- 
sively hot—that all the early spiking shoots 
should be stopped. Instead of doing this, the 
man in charge stopped all the shoots, really 
denuding the plants of all the chances of flower- 
ing that autumn. What was required was that 
only the earliest should be checked, and in a 
variety so slow in growth as Winter Cheer 
a very considerable allowance should always be 
made. In the instance under notice the case 
was made worse by a spell of cold, sunless 
weather succeeding the stopping, and the 
plants that in the circumstances would have 
been just right were rendered well-nigh useless 
by a thoughtless stopping of the entire lot. The 
loss done in those few minutes was probably not 
far short of £100, and while it may not be 
attended so seriously in the case of the 
amateur, it will, notwithstanding, be most 
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perplexing that the plants he has so long 
tended and grown have nothing but flowerless 
shoots as a result, It is for these reasons 
that the definite time is given above 
as the latest for stopping the plants 
with safety. Such varieties as Wm. Robinson, 
Wm. Scott, Daybreak, and Mlle. Carle aré all 
of tall growth, but because of this must not be 
more frequently stopped than a dwarf grower. 
The idea with so many is that stopping conduces 
to bushy growth, but this cannot be ina variety 
that is not bushy naturally. Much stopping in 
such case will only end in continued non-flower- 
ing shoots, and the longer it is kept up the 
worse will it become. Again, there is a differ- 
ence when the plants are early or late. For 
example, cuttings rooted last October or Novem- 
ber will require the first stopping by the end of 
March, and the plants then should be in small 
48’s—i.e., 44-inch pots. These plants potted in 
early June into 7-inch pots and checked again 
the first week of July would give a fine autumn 
bloom. Plants rooted between January and 
February and potted at once into 3-inch pots 
may require one stopping in April, and if 
required for autumn bloom no more, but if 
needed for winter flowering stopping lightly 
again in July. These later plants should have 
6-inch pots as the final shift in the end of June 
or quite early in July. Too much root room is 
harmful, as the plants will continue to grow so 
long as the roots do not feel the pressure on the 
side of the pot. Then there are those cuttings 
rooted in April or even later, and all such, 
unless the plants show a tendency to flower 
prematurely, should not be stopped at all, and 
not receive at the final potting anything above 
a 5-inch pot. This, I think, should make the 
item of stopping quite clear to a large number. 
Then as to 

Porrinc.—All this should be completed by 
the second week in July, even of the latest 
plants. For the earlier batches suggestions as 
to time are made above. As to other details, 
quite firm potting is important; a very sandy 
mixture of soil equally so. A good soil mixture 
should be of loam three parts, leaf-soil if good 
one part, sharp sand two parts, charcoal, very 
short rotten manure, and old mortar equally 
forming the other part. ‘Such a soil, if mode- 
rately dry at potting time, may be made quite 
firm, and such firmness always ensures a more 
uniform penetration of all moisture to the roots 
and a maximum of soil for the space. This, 
too, with perfect drainage, is always attended 
with good results. Artificial manure may be 
used in small doses, a 5-inch potful to each 
barrow-load of soil of such as Clay’s or Thom- 
son’s Vine-manure being ample. It is best 
uniformly mixed in the soil for the roots to take 
it at will, Top-dressings are not required, and 
are often very harmful, especially when often 
repeated. Indeed, if such manures are not 
employed wisely they are best avoided alto- 
gether. The 

SUMMER QuARTERS of these Carnations should 
be quite open and the plants standing on a good 
bottom of ashes. Watering must be carefully 
done, no plant being watered until signs of 
thorough dryness appear, and then the pot 
filled to the brim with water, for which at pot- 
ting a {-inch space should remain. Even in the 
hottest weather a Carnation of this class so 
treated will not require water more than once 
in two days, but there must be no half-hearted- 
ness when it is done. It is the eternal giving of 
little drops that is ruination to these and many 
other plants. Spray each evening with syringe, 
and keep the surroundings fairly cool in the 
same way. E. J. 


as it will do quite well in a shady corner ; hence 
its value. Now is a good time to repot your 
plant, being very careiul as to watering to pre- 
vent the soil becoming sour. The Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings which you say you put ina month 
ago will be of no value, as the plants ought now 
to be in their flowering pots. ] 

Planting creepers.—in planting creepers (Lapa- 
gerias, Passifiora, etc.) in the border of a conservatory, 18 
it sufficient to place a board between the stems and the 
4-inch hot-water pipes to prevent injury from heat? 
Border 2 feet wide all round, open space in centre, and no 
stages. House about 20 feet by 14 feet. A few bulbs and 
perhaps a Geranium or two to be grown in the borders. 
Two or three Palms in pots on the floor.—BoURNEMOUTH. 

[We take it that the object of the board is to 
prevent the stems of the climbers planted in the 
border from touching the hot-water pipes ; if so, 
it will be sufficient for the purpose. To confine 
or divide off the soil in the border wood should 
not be used, as after a time it generates fungus, 
which cannot be urged against bricks, tiles, or 
slates. | 


Small decorative plants.—Smaill plants 
are always useful where table decoration is 
carried on, and for such a purpose it is desirable 
to keep in the greenhouse Asparagus, Coleuses, 
Ficus elastica, and Aralias, which lend a pretty 
effect when so employed. Small plants in 
pots too often deteriorate quickly, owing 
to an insufficient supply of moisture at the 
roots, and if merely placed on the shelves or 
stages of the house it is almost impossible to 
prevent their drying up. The better plan is, 
where thumb and other small pots are used, to 
havea tray containing fine ashes or fibre, which 
when once moistened retains it, and it is easy 
to see that once a day at least at this time of 
the year the tray is not allowed to become 
dry. A little soot administered to the plants 
will help them to retain much of their freshness. 
—LEAHURST. 

Forcing the German Iris.—When sub- 
jected to mild forcing the German Iris flowers 
freely, and forms a fine subject either for con- 
servatory or greenhouse in the early spring 
months. Having forced a good many potfuls 
since the beginning of the year, I give the 
methods pursued and the results obtained for the 
benefit of your readers, as any who possess a 
warm greenhouse can easily force and flower 
this Iris, for but little skill is required, the 
culture being simple in the extreme. The 
rhizomes were lifted from large masses growing 
in the outside borders about the end of last 
year, and were at once potted into as small- 
sized pots as they could conveniently be got 
into. They were divided into two batches, the 
one being at once introduced into mild warmth, 
and the other placed in a cold-frame for forcing 
later on. The first batch of plants produced a 
nice lot cf bloom, and their beautifully-coloured 
and fragrant flowers were much admired. The 
second batch, having had time to recover some- 
what from the effects of lifting, flowered with 
great freedom when placed in gentle warmth. 
This proves that the fact of the one batch 
flowering with greater freedom than the other, 
although the first was satisfactory, was owing to 
the rhizomes having had a longer period of rest, 
and that lifting should be done earlier if the 
best results are wished for. Another season I 
should, therefore, advise and practise lifting in 
late autumn, and either stand the pots outdoors 
or in a cold-frame, merely drawing the sashes 
over them in the event of very severe frost 
occurring to prevent breakages. The plants 
would then be the better able to withstand the 
effects of mild forcing, and as a result would, no 
doubt, produce a maximum quantity of flowers. 
Anyone possessing large old clumps of this Tris 
may easily spare enough rhizomes for this pur- 
pose each year, and after they have flowered 
they can, if hardened off, be planted again in 
the borders outside, and so form a reserve for 
future use.—A. W. 

Cinerarias in summer.—Winter-flower- 
ing plants are never more likely to run the risk 
of neglect than at the present time, when there 
is so much to be done in the garden. Just now 
it is scarcely needful to say Cinerarias should be 
in a cold-frame with plenty of room between 
each, so that air may circulate freely, with an 
ash-bed on which to stand, so that perfect 
drainage may be ensured, and with the frame 
having a north position. More depends upon 
the aspect of the frame during the summer 
months than at first appears, as few plants can 
stand the heat and glare of the sun so badly as 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


_ Repotting Aspidistra.— Would you kindly 
inform me if advisable at this season to change my plant 
toa larger pot? It is quite healthy, but appears crowded 
in present pot.—NovIcn. 

[As a rule, Aspidistras do not require repot- 
ting every year; in fact, some of the finest 
examples are those most pot-bound. As,to how 
long a plant may remain without potting de- 
pends entirely on its condition and how it was 
treated at the last potting. Given good drain- 
age and good soil, with not too much manure, 
it would be quite safe for two years. The green 
variety certainly prefers a good soil, while the 
variegated kind is best in a poorer medium. 
There is no need to place the Parlour Palm, as 
the Aspidistra is popularly called, in a window, 
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these showy greenhouse flowering plants. On 
the other hand, few enjoy the cool and shade 
and moisture in summer. To let them stand in 
heat for long together produces a “‘ flabbiness ” 
of foliage and a generally dilapidated condition 
that is shown in after months by the early loss 
of the lower leaves. Given cool quarters now, 
with frequent syringing in the evenings, they 
will keep healthy and ensure the retention of 
foliage. Coolness and moisture for the next few 
months should be aimed at by those who are 
growing Cinerarias.—Dursy. 





TREES AND SHRUBS, 





RHODODENDRONS IN THE GARDEN. 


Amonca Rhododendrons there are many washy- 
coloured kinds. It is important to get good 
kinds and to arrange them better than is often 
done—that is, not in flat areas and lumpy beds. 
The arrangement of varieties as to colour also 
deserves: attention, this being in many cases 
quite ignored. Hold the colours well together 
and give a distinct impression of their beauty. 
The illustration we give shows a very fine 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIHNNDS. 


Apple bloom, destruction of (#. K. Allison).— 
Iam sorry to say that the Apple blossoms and leaves were 
so shrivelled when they reached me that I could not make 
out by what they had been attacked.—G. 8. 8, 


Harvest bugs.—Every year as summer comes 
round, especially if it should be a very dry year, I find 
spots on my skin which cause very greatirritation. They 
look at first almost like blisters. They come after I have 
been among the trees, especially, I think, Ourrant- 
trees. I spoke to my gardener last year about it, and he 
replied that he was covered with them. They were so 
bad that he went to a chemist about them. His verdict 
was, ‘‘ blood needs cooling,” and he gave him some mix- 
ture, which did no good whatever. My sons, who have 
better eyesight than [ have, tell me that the irritation is 
caused by a minute insect, and that they have seen the 
thing about to burrow under their skin. If it is an insect, 
do you know what insect it is? Is it some sort of red- 
spider? Iam convinced that many of your readers suffer 
as much as I do from this irritation, and would be glad 
i know the cause and, if possible, the remedy.—M. A. 

ANTAB, 


[From your description it is evident that you 
and your gardener suffer from the attacks of 
‘*harvest bugs,” which are small mites nearly 
related to the red-spiders, which are very 
common on many kinds of plants, particularly 
on French Beans, Currants, Gooseberries, 





Rhododendron in a Yorkshire garden, 


example rising from the turf and unhampered 
by any surrounding vegetation. The plant 
when in flower, as is the case here, shows the 
value of thus growing the Rhododendron. 

The excellent plan of planting Lilies among 
the Rhododendrons, as at Kew, is delightful in 
every way, their forms and flowers being shown 
to advantage against the background of Rhodo- 
dendron foliage. When standard Rhododen- 
drons are used an opportunity presents itself of 
covering the ground at the base of the stems 
with Grape Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Chionodoxas, Eranthis, etc. Here, too, could 
be shown in great beauty in the winter the 
foliage of such things as the Foam-flower 
(Tiarella) and some of the Heucheras. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* Hnglish Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. A. F. Perren, 7, Edgar Buildings, Bath, 
for Wistaria ; 2, Mrs. L. Cheeseman, 8, Queen- 
street, Salisbury, for ‘‘A corner of a city 
yard,” 





Raspberries, Grass, etc. They are of a bright 
red colour, and are only just visible to the naked 
eye. Persons differ very much in the way 
that they suffer from these insects. Some are 
hardly troubled by them at all, others suffer 
much from them. Sulphur ointment, rubbed in, 
or wetting the bites with ammonia in some 
form, benzine, or paraffin-oil, and gently rubbing 
them in will kill the mites. Flowers of sulphur, 
rubbed into the bites, is also a good remedy, and 
is useful in keeping them away if sprinkled on 
the underclothing.—G. 8. 8.] 


Gooseberry-fiy. —I have read the remarks of 
**G.S S.” in your issue of 8th inst., and as these destruc- 
tive insects have now commenced their annual second 
appearance, I send you by this post a few as specimens, 
which may help to determine what they really are. It is 
barely three weeks since the first batch disappeared, Oan 
it be that the black flies that were so abundant both in 
orchard and garden in May laid the eggs to produce this 
batch? The only puzzle is why do they lay their eggs on 
Gooseberry-bushes and not on Apple-trees and elsewhere, 
over which they seemed just as busy? I cannot say I 
have never noticed any eggs on the leaves. The fly I 
refer to may be the saw-fly mentioned by ‘‘G.S.S.” Some 
are plain black, and from a } inch to 4 inch in length; 
others have some red on the body. The question cer- 
tainly remains—how to get rid of the pest, not only how 
to destroy it when actually on the bushes, for then hand- 
picking or some insecticide can, of course, be used. My 
two dressings of gas-lime in the early spring consisted of 
two-thirds of a load each time for some 350 bushes. 
Perhaps I was a bit too careful, but I feared damaging 








the bushes by an over-dressing. The suggestion of 
removing the earth round the bushes in the winter seems 
to me not only tedious and expensive when it entailsa 
plantation even as large as mine, but there must surely be 
much danger of damaging the roots. I have no gardens 
very near me, so that it is not. very likely the flies come 
from elsewhere than my own ground, though I do hear of 
the caterpillar (or grub) within a quarter and half-mile of 
me.—OLOsE. 

[The insects that you sent which you found 
attacking your Gooseberry-bushes are the grubs 
of the Gooseberry saw-fly (Nematus ribesii). 
The flies which you found so abundant in your 
orchard and garden were probably one of the 
flies commonly known as St. Mark’s flies, on 
account of their being usually to be found on 
St. Mark’s Day (April 25) or thereabouts. They 
are often found for a few days in great abund- 
ance. The grubs of these flies live in the earth, 
The most certain way of getting rid of these 
insects is to remove the soil from under the 
bushes to the depth of 3 inches, and then deal 
with it so that the chrysalides which it contains 
are destroyed. The soil removed must be 
replaced with fresh from an uncontaminated 
source, Of course, this is an expensive and 
troublesome task, but the roots need not be 
injured if it be done carefully. A good dressing 
of hot lime, applied just 
before the first brood of flies 
emerges from the chrysa- 
lides which have remained 
all the winter underground, 
would probably kill most of 
the flies, and if the ground 
was beaten down tolerably 
hard they would find it all 
the more difficult to gain 
the open air. A dressing of 
soot and hot lime spread 
under the bushes would kill 
the grubs if they fell on it 
either on their way to bury 
themselves or if knocked off 
by syringing or shaking the 
bushes. The grubs may be 
killed by spraying with any 
of the insecticides containing 
soft-soap. By using a syringe 
or engine with a curved arm 
at the end which carries the 
spray nozzle, it is easy to 
make certain that the un- 
dersides of the leaves are 
properly wetted. See also 
my reply to ‘ Torquay” in 
this number. If you could 
manage to kill the parent 
saw - flies before they have 
laid their eggs it would be 
most desirable, | 

EHarwigs, etc, in a 
garden.—I have read with 
much interest the reply in 
your issue of 8th instant 
to my query regarding in- 
sects destroying Beans, and 
thank you very much for 
going into the matter so 
fully. As suggested, I have 
carefully examined the Beans 
on several nights, and find that the insects 
doing the damage are really earwigs. They are, 
however, young and very small, and nearly 
every Bean that I examined had several on, 
Unfortunately, they are now attacking Stocks 
and other flowers. However, now that I have 
discovered the delinquent it will be easier to 
set about getting over the trouble, and I sup- 
pose there is nothing better than trapping them 
in the usual way by inverted flower-pots. Any 
further suggestions, however, that you could 
kindly give me would be much esteemed,— 
H. J. M. 

Pears failing.—I enclose herewith some examples of 
Pears, and shall be much obliged if you willin one of your 
early numbers give me your opinion of the cause of what 
my gardener describes as blight. Last year the trees all 
cropped very heavily. This year the blossom was very 
scanty, and the small amount of fruit is nearly all affected 
in the same way. The trees are growing in a Grass 
paddock, which is mown annually, and this last winter I 
put a good dressing of rotten stable-manure round each 
tree.—Epwin, Ditton Hill. 

[Your Pears are attacked by the grubs of the 
Pear midge (Diplosis pyrivora), a very small fly, 
gnat-like in shape, but measuring hardly } inch 
across the wings. It lays its eggs among 
the anthers of the flowers, and the little grubs, 
which are soon hatched, make their way into 
the embryo fruit, Sometimes as many as 10 or 
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12 may be found in one Pear, When full grown 
they either fall to the ground or when the Pear 
falls creep out. In either case they bury them- 
selves in the ground and become chrysalides 
there, remaining in that condition until the 
following spring, when the flies emerge. In the 
case of espalier trees or small standards one of 
the best remedies is. to pick off the infested 
fruit, which may generally be distinguished by 
their being misshapen, and burning them or in 
some way destroying them so that there is no 
chance of the insect undergoing its transforma- 
tions. When this cannot be done, or there is 
any chance of infested fruit being left on the 
tree, the ground under the trees where the 
grubs are likely to have fallen should be well 
dug, the surface soil being turned well down, or 
a dressing of kainit—} lb. per square yard— 
should be given before the end of this month, 
when the ground is wet with rain or just before 
rain. In very dry weather it should be gently 
watered.—G. S. 8.] 

The Gooseberry saw-fly.—I enclose specimens 
of caterpillars from Gooseberry-bushes. The bushes were 
to all appearance hand-picked from all caterpillars about 
a fortnight ago, and now they are worse than ever. I 
have seen flies on the bushes, some with brown wings, 
which I kill. Kindly give me all possible information 
and future remedy. Do white butterflies come from 
these ?—Torquay. 

{Your Gooseberry-bushes are attacked by the 
grubs of the Gooseberry saw-fly (Nematus 
ribesii), The flies that you found on the 
bushes were very probably the saw-flies, which 
are about 3-10 of an inch in length, and measure 
7-10 of an inch across the wings. Their heads 
are black, their bodies yellow, with a black 
patch between the wings, the upper margins of 
which are black. See my reply to ‘‘ Close” in 
this number.—G. S. 8.] 

Pests on Weeping Elm.—!I have in my garden 
a Weeping Elm, which is apparently vigorous and healthy. 
Itis, however, every year at this season attacked by an 
insect pest, which I am unable to account for. Isend you 
by this post a box containing specimens to show the 
character of the attack, and shall be very pleased if you 
can give an explanation of its nature and origin, and also 
suggest some remedy for its destruction. My plan in 
previous years has been to collect all the curled leaves 
possible, and immediately to immerse them in boiling hot 
water. Last year I filled two large buckets, aud I thought 
there could be scarcely a germ left. But it is promising 
to be as prolific as ever, and I shall have at once to resort 
to the same remedy, or the garden will be quickly inun- 
dated by an immense swarm of the flies. Ido not, how- 
ever, find that any other tree or shrub is attacked in the 
same way, yet fear that unless I deal with them they may 
effect some mischief. Their increase is so rapid. Ina 
week’s time there are already hundreds of these curled 
leaves on the tree.—INTERESTED. 

[The leaves of your Elm are infested by one 
of the aphides (Schizoneura ulmi). Many of 
the aphides, this species among the number, 
only attack one kind of plant, so that you need 
not fear that they will injure other kinds of 
trees or shrubs. You cannot do better than 
pick off the affected leaves, as you have done, 
and then spray the undersides of the leaves on 
the tree with paraffin emulsion or some insecti- 
cide containing soft-soap. It is, of course, no 
easy matter to make the wash reach all the 
leaves, to say nothing of the insects in the 
curled ones, for however carefully you may 
have gone over the tree a few of the infested 
leaves are sure to have been left. These insects 
breed at such a marvellously rapid rate that if 
only a few are left their progeny will soon 
spread over the tree again. In the winter—say 
in December or January—it would be well to 
try the effect of a caustic wash as a means of 
killing the eggs of the insects, which are pro- 
bably somewhere on the tree. The wash should 
be made as follows: Dissolve 1 1b. of caustic 
soda in a pail half filled with water, then add 
£lb. of pearlash, stir it well, and when all is 
dissolved add to it 10 gallons of water ; lastly, 
add 100z. of soft-soap which has already been 
dissolved in a little hot water. This mixture 
should be applied with a syringe or garden 
engine with a spray nozzle, and every part of 
the tree should be wetted. It is very caustic, 
and should not be allowed to get on the hands 
or clothes. A very old suit of clothes should be 
worn, as it is impossible to avoid some getting 
on them. — A still day should be chosen, as it is 
then easier to direct the spray.—G. 8. 8.] 


“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,”—WVhoroughly revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully ulustrated. Medium 8vo, 165s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for liorary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all 
booksellers, etc. 




















































































duce enormous crops, and if the pods are 
gathered daily they do not rob the plants so 
much, and the complaint often made as to dwarf 
Beans soon getting tough will be avoided. Few 
vegetables give a better return than the dwarf 
Bean if the plants are kept clean.—H. B. 


Laxton’s Open-air Tomato.—lI do not 
know of any variety more suitable for outdoor 
growth or one that resists disease better. Some 
doubtless have larger fruits, but this latter is 
not a recommendation, as the plants carry an 
enormous crop, as many as two dozen fruits 
being produced in a single bunch. The fruits 
are handsome, globular, and of a brilliant ver- 
milion-scarlet and do notcrack. This is a great 
gain, as outdoor fruits when split soon lose 
flavour and mould quickly. For pot culture it 
is equally good. eing a strong grower, it 
should not be highly fed till the fruits haye set. 
Good loam, with a portion of old mortar-rubble 
made as firm as possible, is a good compost, and 
in such a sturdy growth is made and an early 
set secured.—S. 


Planting Celery.—In order to obtain 
good Celery there should be no check of any 
kind. Raising late Celery in strong heat and 
allowing the plants to remain too long in the 
seed-boxes is a mistake, resulting very often in 
the plants bolting. Many failures occur through 
not planting when the plants are stiff and 
robust. This is not always the grower’s fault ; 
the ground, being occupied by other crops, can- 
not be got ready. Here the importance of 
ample space for the seedlings comesin. The 
advantage of sowing or pricking off the plants 
on a hard bottom is great, as if the plants are 
on a large body of manure a long growth results ; 
whereas, on a hard bottom with 3 inches or 
4 inches of manure and soil, the plants lift 
readily and have a mass of fibrous roots.—S. 


Cauliflower Walcheren.—I have for 
years discarded Early London, the Walcheren 
being much better. I have also tested its 
earliness with other so-called early varieties, 
and there is little difference. I usually cut the 
third week in May from plants raised in the 
middle of August and wintered under hand- 
glasses on a south border. This follows Model 
Broccoli, so that there is no break in the supply. 
Pearl is much in the same way as the Walche- 
ren, but dwarfer. I have tried many kinds of 
Cauliflower, but like this best to follow the 
Walcheren. I also use the Walcheren for late 
summer cutting, making three sowings during 
the year, the first early in March, the second in 
May for the August and September supplies and 
the winter lot, and the third in August.—W. 


Transplanting Parsley. — Gardeners 
who have a hot dry soil to deal with, and need 
a good supply of Parsley in autumn and early 
winter, might save themselves much disappoint- 
ment, especially where, as in many gardens, the 
seedlings are liable to turn yellow and fail or to 
be attacked by wireworm, by adopting the 
transplanting system. Parsley is always. very 
slow in germinating, seedlings from beds sown 
in Marchand April not being large enough to 
thin out till the commencement of June. If at 
this date the young plants, instead of being 
cast away, are pricked out 1 foot apart on 
borders behind espalier trees or other semi- 
shady positions, the soil being fairly rich, good, 
well-furnished plants will resultat thedateabove 
mentioned. In gardeas where Parsley grows 
freely the necessity of transplanting is reduced 
toa minimum. A sowing for very early spring 
use should always be made at the end of July, 
to be protected in winter by a frame.—J. C. 


Planting vegetables. — Planting will 
now be proceeding vigorously, and the soil being 
so warm and dry, more than ordinary attention 
will be necessary. Damping overhead in the 
evenings after bright sunny days does much to 
restore vigour. Drills when planting are of 
great benefit to the plants, as what moisture is 
given is readily conveyed to the roots. The 
drill also gives a certain amount of support to 
drawn plants, warding off winds which soon 
dry the soil round the roots. If the drills are 
thoroughly watered before and after planting 
it is surprising how long the roots remain moist. 
Once the plants make new fibrous roots there is 
less fear of collapse. Autumn Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, and autumn Cabbage should receive 
first attention, the Savoys, Kales, and Cole- 
worts soon make headway, and make splendid 
growth as the nights get cooler.—G. 


VEGETABLES. 


DWARE-GROWING PEAS. 


Ix suburban and town gardens these certainly 
are valuable by reason of their not requiring 
much staking. Not that it is advisable to leave 
them unstaked, for allowed to lie on the surface 
the yield is less because their haulm is cramped. 
Although I have formerly looked. upon these 
dwarf Peas as suitable only for small areas, my 
experience of them this year proves their value 
in large country gardens. In these even the 
stake bill becomes an item that cannot be 
ignored where the estate woods do not find them 
free of charge. The yield may not, and actually 
does not, approach that of the taller ones under 
good culture, but in the dwarfs three rows can 
be grown on the same space as is required for 
two of medium or, say, 4-feet sorts—more when 
compared with taller ones. Peas, as is well 
known, require good ground, and without this 
the dwarf sorts are not seen in their true form. 
There are many sorts, some old, others of 
modern introduction, and among the latter 
Sutton’s Excelsior and Little Marvel are really 
good. I have these growing in company with 
that well-known and excellent variety Chelsea 
Gem. Despite the abnormal heat, drying winds, 
and drought they go on apparently unconcerned 
about the weather, and the podding of these 
three is most encouraging, and their rivalry in 
the race for supremacy leaves it a nice point to 
decide as to which is the best. I have had what 
I considered good rows of Chelsea Gem in other 
years, but this year it is first rate. In their 
height there is not much difference. Chelsea 
Gem is given asa 15-inch Pea, and so are the 
others named, but this season they each measure 
2 feet, and flowers and pods form up to this 
height. In pod measurement, too, there is no 
variation, all having 3-inch pods, or slightly 
more than that, with from seven to nine seeds 
in each. American Wonder, Maclean’s Little 
Gem, and English Wonder are superseded by 
others of more modern date, pod production is 
greater, growth stronger, and there is a gain in 
earliness. An extremely sturdy and prolific 
Pea is Daisy, but, unlike those before named, 
it is a second early. 

What is known as bastard trenching is a 
better form of land cultivation for Peas than 
simply digging. Deeper trenching would be 
more lasting in its action, but is not absolutely 
necessary, and the advantage of trenching is 
that Peas may be grown on it the second year 
or even more frequently with good results. 
With simple digging Peas soon exhaust the 
elements of the soil suited to them, and no 
crop, it may be said, so soon tires of the land 
from repeated sowings. Trenching is good for 
all gardens, and more valuable in small than 
large ones, simply because of the repetition of 
crop inseparable from the smaller garden. The 
sticking of these dwarf Peas is a small matter, 
very little sufficing to keep them upright, but 
by a little special culture they can easily be 
grown beyond catalogue heights with propor- 
tionately better crops. W.S. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Carrots.—Where wireworm and grubs have 
made gaps in the main sowings of Carrots, it is 
not too late for sowing again, provided proper 
sorts are sown. Scarlet Model, Nantes Horn, 
and Market Favourite will do well, being quick 
growers. Prepare the ground thoroughly by 
incorporating plenty of soot, wood-ashes, and 
burnt garden refuse, this being obnoxious to all 
insect pests and promoting a vigorous growth. 
It is also a good plan to sow small batches of 
some quick-maturing Carrot several times during 
the summer, these being most useful for draw- 
ing in quite a young state. Odd corners or 
nooks not large enough for any other crop may 
be used for them, as it is not large quantities 
that are needed, but a succession of young 
sweet roots.—J. 


Dwarf Beans and red-spider.—In 
many gardens before half the crop is cleared 
the dwarf Beans are ruined by the ravages of 
red-spider. I find it an excellent plan to give a 
watering overhead in the evening, and though 
the moisture given may not be sufticient to reach 
the roots, it preserves the tops, and as long as 
these are healthy the crop does not fail. Copious 
supplies of liquid at the roots at this season pro- 
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OBITUARY. 


THOMAS 8S. WARE. 


For many years the name of the late Mr. T. 8. 
Ware, so long associated with the Hale Farm 
Nurseries at Tottenham, N., has been ‘‘as 
familiar as household words” to all gardeners 
and in the garden literature devoted to hardy 
flowers. Mr. Ware was one of the first, after 
the late Mr. Parker and Mr. Peter Barr, both 
of Lower Tooting, to take up the trade cultiva- 
tion of hardy bulbs and herbaceous plants, and 
to him, as also to them, the grateful apprecia- 
tion of many are due. I have made many 
pleasant pilgrimages to the old Hale Farm 
Nurseries, and always had a genial welcome, as 
also had the many friends I asked to call there. 
The collections were from the first most inter- 
esting, and I look back on the pleasant conver- 
sations [had with the original proprietor and his 
efficient assistant at the time I refer to—viz., 
Mr. Amos Perry (now of Winchmore-hill)—with 
much delight and many happy memories. The 
late Mrs. Lawrenson (St. Brigid) was, amongst 
many others, very much impressed at the deep 
knowledge and genuine sympathy Mr, Ware 
had for beautiful hardy vegetation, and I remem- 
ber how happy she was on returning to her 
Irish garden with, amongst other things, the 
first pure white single herbaceous Pony she 
had ever seen, and at a time when it was very 
rare. Although naturally of a retiring disposi- 
tion, Mr. Ware was genial and generous to all 
who really knew him, and although the conduct 
and cares of his business had of late years 
devolved on other shoulders, still he will long 
be remembered as one of the first pioneers in the 
hardy plant movement, and that at a time 
when hardy flowers were by no means either so 
popular or so profitable as they are now. B. 





BIRDS. 

Grey Parrot ailing (Mary).—A great 
number of these birds die soon after their 
arrival in this country ; but yours has in all 
probability become acclimatised by now, and, 
with an alteration in its diet, it will yet do 
well. Give it boiled Maize (freshly prepared 
every day, as it soon turns sour), plain biscuit, 
Canary-seed, Hemp, a little ripe fruit now and 
then, and a few Nuts. Animal food must not 
be given in any form, and sopped bread very 
rarely ; a dry crust of bread, however, to nibble 
at affords healthful amusement. You need not 
any longer restrict the allowance of water to 
one drink a day ; do not, however, let it have an 
unlimited supply for a time. Give some three 
times a day, but do not let the water remain in 
the cage or the bird may take more than is good 
for it, especially after having been allowed so 
little. Do not give it tea to drink, as it does 
harm—often causing indigestion. Having been 
living entirely upon Maize your bird has, in all 
probability, become over-fat ; you must limit 
the supply and make it take a greater variety of 
food, and do not fail to let it have a constant 
supply of coarse grit to assist digestion. This 
should be supplied in a food-tin, inside the cage, 
and not thrown upon the floor—fine sand will 
do for this purpose.—S. 8. G. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Electric wire pole.—My freehold house and 
garden adjoin the highway, but the garden is about 8 feet 
above the level of the road. Electric trams run on the 
road, and the corporation have put an electric wire pole 
about 6 inches from the bottom of my wall, and the top 
of the pole leans 18 inches over the wall, and the arm 
which carries the wire projects 2 feet further out, so that 
it is 3 feet 6 inches over my land. Should I ask them to 
remove the pole or make it stand perpendicularly? Or if 
not, could they gain a right in course of time to have the 
pole placed on my ground ?—S. B. 

|The corporation could gain no such right by mere 
effiuxion of time, but it-will be well to draw their attention 
to the matter and ask them to straighten the pole or to 
give an acknowledgment.—K. C. T.] 


Notice to quit (Z. F.).—Your further 
letter is to hand, and I may supplement the 
reply on page 202 by saying that the informa- 
tion you now give makes it quite clear that the 
two pieces of ground are held upon separate 
and distinct tenancies, the one from Christmas, 
the other from March. When you quit the 
land taken from Christmas you may remove the 
greenhouse, but you should first give your land- 
lord a month’s notice in writing of your intention 
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to remove it. If he chooses, he may during the 
month elect to purchase the greenhouse, and if 
you do not agree as to the amount it will be 
settled by arbitration. If the greenhouse was 
erected since January Ist, 1896, you may claim 
compensation for it instead of removingit. The 
notice to quit is, I think, on the whole, a good 
notice for the land held on the Christmas take, 
but it is a bad notice for the land held on the 
March take. When you quit this March land 
you will not be able to claim under the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act, but you may 
claim, under the Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Act, compensation for 
growing crops, including fruit, growing on the 
land in the ordinary course of cultivation, but 
as the tenancy will expire in March in same 
Ming this provision may not help you much.— 
| Sib ab 





OCORRESPONDANOB. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Iceland Poppy (C. H. G.).—This may be 
grown freely from seeds, and you should sow a few in 
small pots and thin out to one or more prior to planting, 
or you may sow in boxes and transplant, or, again, you 
may sow in the open ground, thinning the plants when 
quite small and before the seedlings become weak or 
drawn. 


Vittadenia triloba (R. N. Z.).—This, now called 
Erigeron mucronatus, is a valuable border flower, neat and 
compact, and for several weeks in summer is a dense mass 
of bloom about 9 inches high. The flowers are pink when 
first open, afterwards changing to white, the plant, there- 
fore, presenting every intermediate shade. It will grow 
in either sun or shade, and any good garden soil will do 
for it. We have grown it well in full sun. 


Cactus Dahlias (Jiford Subscriber) —It is very 
doubtful if your Dahlias will bloom this year, being so 
small when you put them out. Certainly those that have 
been eaten down will not bloom. The soil for Dahlias 
should be broken up fully 20 inches deep, and have a yood 
dressing of short manure added. Dahlias should be 
planted at the end of May or early in June, and they 
require stout stakes to support them, the branches, as the 
plants grow, being moderately thinned and securely tied 
up. 

Marking atennis-lawn (A Constant Reader) — 
The court should be 78 feet long and 27 feet wide fora 
single-handed game, and for a double-handed game, 
78 feet long and 36 feet wide. It is divided across the 
middle of the length by a net which should be 3 feet 
6 inches high at the ends, and about 3 feet at the middle. 
The half court line is halfway between the side lines and 
parallel with them. The service lines are 21 feet from the 
net and parallel with it. 


Herbaceous plants and shrubs and old 
mortar (H. R&.).—If you except such shrubs as Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, and, in truth, the majority of hard- 
wooded plants, you may use old mortar to quite a large 
number. It is, however, not necessary in soils where 
lime already exists, but such things as Irises, Pinks, Car- 
nations, Asters (annual kinds) are very partial toit. On 
the other hand, Daphnes, Kalmias, Ledums, Andromedas, 
and similar shrubs object to it. On heavy soils its use is 
beneficial to many hardy herbaceous things. 


A hybrid Odontoglossum (7. R.).—The Odonto- 
glossum enclosed is a variety of O. loochristyense, a 
natural hybrid between O. triumphans and O. crispum. 
This parentage has been verified by artificial fertilisation. 
Yours is a small-flowered variety. The best kinds of this 
now somewhat numerous hybrid are valuable, but not 
knowing condition of the plant from which your flower 
was taken, we cannot say whether it will improve in 
any way. It cannot be considered above the ordinary 
it is interesting, because it proves that O. crispum and O, 
triumphans grow together in some districtsin their native 
habitats. This fact has been a matter of contention for 
years.—H. J.C. 

Asparagus plumosus (JN. J. B.).—This can be 
easily increased by division of the rcots in the spring. 
Give cool stove treatment during the summer, and pot the 
plants on as required. In the ensuing winter keep them 
ina temperature of about 50 degs. at night, moving in 
apring into larger pots and training the shoots over pillars 
or rafters. This Asparagus requires plenty of root and 
top moisture and heat. We fear you will not succeed 
with it in the position you mention. Did you shade your 
Cucumbers after turning them out, or have you any heat 
from manure underneath them? lf not, this would 
account for their failing. 


Asters damping off (4 Constant Reader).—Your 
Asters are attacked by a deadly fungus which during the 
past few years has been playing havoc in many gardens. 
Unfortunately, the disease 80 quickly appears, and with 
such fatal results, that there is no time to apply any 
remedy, and, indeed, there is as yet no remedy known. 
But you may dust the ground about your ane and also 
the base of the stem, freely with air-slacked lime, Or you 
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may mix } pint of the lime with a } pint of sulphur, and 
dust the base of the plant; or, if you have a puff dis- 
tributor, you may use the sulphur alone to the base of the 
stem all round. taking care to get as little as possible on 
the soil, as in this way it is most injurious. 


Border under Fir-trees (Morag).—With respect 
to the border under Fir-trees now becoming bare at the 
bottom, and the 3 feet stone wall behind, there seems in 
such a position very little chance of planting anything 
likely to make a green break. If you have breadth 
enough in front of the trees, plant Laurel or Privet, both 
of which will grow quickly. If there is not such room, 
then your best course will be to well fork up the soil under 
the trees, to add some more, and then put in common 
Ivy plants thickly. These should in time grow and cover 
both the ground and the wall. It is, however, very 
difficult to induce anything to grow freely under Fir-trees, 
especially if the ground be full of the roots. 


Preparing bedding Begonias (4. B. C.).— 
Many failures with bedding Begonias are due to coddling 
in the early stages of growth. Occasionally excellent beds 
are met with in amateurs’ gardens, and their bulbs are, as 
a rule, started into growth very gradually, perhaps ina 
cold-frame. Cocoa-nut-fibre for embedding the bulbs in 
when starting them in spring is very useful. The new 
roots lay hold of it readily, and the bulbs can be planted 
with a portion of it adhering to them. Even when cool 
treatment is given it is not wise to start the corms too 
early, as if only } inch of growth has been made when 
final planting takes place, they go away strongly and 
make up for what some might consider lost time, and both 
the quantity and quality of the blooms are better. They 
should be placed in a cold-frame in Cocoa-nut-fibre early 
in April, and are then fine strong plants to go out early 
in May. 

Rose in greenhouse under stage (C. H. G.).— 
It is more than likely that better results would be 
secured by your planting strong plants on the outside of 
the house, presently taking some of the stronger rods 
inside through an opening. You could probably do this 
quite well from one end of the house. Such kinds as 
Maréchal Niel, Wm. Allen Richardson, Climbing Devoni- 
ensis, and many others are suitable. In any case you 
require a strong plant, and with a depth of prepared soil 
there should be little room for failure. We can easily 
understand the failures of the past if you have set out 
small plants below a rather darkened stage, which is about 
the worst position you could select for small plants. If 
you cannot plant on the outside of the house, your alter- 
native will be to secure a standard or half standard Rose- 
tree of a good, free climbing sort, and plant it in the posi- 
tion you have already prepared. Apart from the Roses, 
Abutilon Cloth of Gold is excellent, and equally so some 
Clematises, notably the early-flowering O. indivisa lobata, 
good plants of which may be had from most nurserymen. 


Anemone fulgens (C. H. G.).—The cultivation of 
this fine scarlet Windflower in your county should not be 
fraught with the least difficulty, unless there is some 
peculiar local cause of which you afford us no information. 
The plant is usually a success in sunny gardens, and is not 
a@ success in those much shaded or where shade and a 
heavy, more or less retentive soil abound. Generally 
speaking, the freshly imported roots do well the first year, 
and we know instances in rather warm counties and with 
a certain amount of chalk in the rather heavy soil of the 
plant succeeding permanently when planted in Grass. 
For garden decoration, however, we suggest the warmest 
and sunniest spot you can find, and planting not later 
than October. If your soil is heavy or clayey, add quitea 
third of sharp grit where the tubers are planted—that is, 
mixing the sand freely with the other soil and finally 
surrounding the tubers also with sand. After the first 
flowering it may be well to lift the roots after the leaves 
are quite ripened off, and give them a thorough resting 
in some open shed where a free circulation of air is passing 
through. After this treatment replant them as before, 
preferably in a fresh spot. 


FRUIT, 


Grapes failing (J. Whitehead).—The fruit you 
send is evidently that of Muscat Hamburgh, which often 
sets badly, the bunch, as in your case, containing a 
number of half developed berries. To succeed with this 
Grape it must be grown in a house by itself, or with 
Muscat of Alexandria. For the setting of Muscats a 
higher temperature and drier atmosphere are more neces- 
sary than in the case of Black Hamburgh and Foster’s 
Seedling, which are free setters. Another season you 
might try artificial impregnation of the flowers, either 
with pollen of the variety itself or that from some other 
Vine. 


Raspberries (Morag).—A good rain would help to 
cleanse your Raspberry-canes of green-fly. Failing that 
get 3 lb. of Quassia-chips, soak them all night in boiling 
water. Dissolve 2 lb. of soft-soap ina gallon of hot water, 
then mix with the other and add 10 gallons of water. 
Gently syringe the parts of the canes affected with that. 
It will not injure the fruits, as they are yet hardly formed. 
As to the sucker growths, reserve about five or six of the 
strongest to each stool or clump of canes, and puil ovt or 
cut off clean with a hoe all the rest, as they will but rob 
the soil. No doubt your canes would be all the better for 
an occasional soaking with sewage or liquid-manure, 
also a good dressing of manure lightly forked in next 
winter. The green suckers would have to be dried before 
being. burned, and there would be little ash then to make 
manure with. However, any vegetable ash is good 
manure dressing. 


Mildew on Vines (Parnell G. Thompson).—The 
most effective agent for the destruction of mildew on the 
Vine is sulphur, which, however, must never be ignited. 
A good way to use sulphur is to coat the hot-water pipes 
with it, after having mixed it with water or milk, which 
makes it adhere better, the fumes arising from the heated 
pipes checking the mildew. The best way, however, is to 
put some flowers of sulphur into a muslin bag and dust it 
all over the Vines, bunches as well. This willin a few days 
destroy all the mildew, when the sulphur should be 
syringed off with clear rain-water, otherwise the Grapes 
from being coated with sulphur would be unfit for use. 
Cold, damp, sunless weather, with astagnant atmosphere, 
brings on mildew quicker than anything, especially if 
bright sunshine succeeds. It naturally follows that 
plenty of fresh air by proper ventilation and a judicious 
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use of the heating apparatus to set the air in motion is 
one of the best remedies for mildew. 


Overgrown fruit-trees (H. P.).—It is very 
evident that your predecessor planted fruit-trees against 
the garden fence far too thickly, then allowed them to 
run wild. You will have to cut or grub clean out fully 
one half of the trees, leaving them much wider apart. 
But unless you can root-prune them, and that seems 
impossible because of the bushes growing just in front of 
them, then you must prune the heads of those left very 
sparingly, or they will only produce more strong wood 
and no fruit. Raspberries you can thin now by cutting 
out all but a few of the strongest of the new suckers, 
which will form fruiting canes next year, Very likely the 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes will be all the better for 
severe thinning next winter after the leaves have fallen. 
We fear so long as the tall trees are close beside them it 
would be of no vse to grub out the bushes and replant 
them. No doubt a liberal top-dressing of manure would 
do the bushes and the Raspberries good. It is easy to 
understand that with such overgrown fruit-trees your 
garden must suffer very much. Had the trees been 
properly trained they should have been nailed to the fence 
when young, and have been kept hard pruned. That is 
now impossible. There seems to be no other course but to 
follow our advice, or else next winter to grub all the trees 
and bushes out and replant young ones, but that you may 
not care to do. Still farther, if you are only a tenant you 
would have to obtain your landlord’s permission to cut 
down trees. 


VEGETABLES. 


Garden refuse (Morag).—Heaps of refuse gathered 
in a garden often heat or ferment, and in doing so kill 
weed seeds, but if weeds are pulled or hoed down before 
they flower there will be no seeds. There may not be any 
in your present heap. After your Marrow plants die have 
the heap well turned, let it be for a few weeks, then in the 
winter get it out on to thesoil and have it well dugin. It 
is doubtful whether it will produce weeds to give trouble. 
With the new heap you are now making use all sorts of 
house-slops, sewage, soot, etc., on it. That will assist 
decomposition, and the moisture will help to kill seeds if 
any. Then turn that twice in the early winter before 
wheeling it on to the ground to dig in. Your great aim 
in your new garden must be to hoe down weeds as fast as 
you oan, never allowing them to make headway. That 
will both save the soil from being exhausted by them, and 
prevent increase through seeding. It is impossible ina 
carden to use the hoe too freely in the summer, Even if 
there be no weeds to kill hoeing still does much good. 


Planting Watercresses (Butts).—Before you 
plant your stream with Watercress it is very desirable 
that you cut hard in the overhanging trees. The shade 
will do no harm, but the falling leaves will prove very 
offensive later when they decay in the water. Next, 
thoroughly cleanse the stream of all weeds or any deposit 
You may purchase cuttings almost anywhere, even from 
street baskets. Dibble those into the gravelly soil at the 
bottom firmly, but before doing that it may be well to 
dam back the water for a time to enable the planting to 
be well done. Or you may sow seed in pans stood ina 
frame and thus raise plants, which you can plant out. 
When you have planted allow the water to flow in from 
the dam very gently until the proper level is reached. 
Plants may be dibbled in from 6 inches to 9 inches apart. 
They soon become rooted. The beds should be replanted 
yearly, the old plants being cleared out. An occasional 
dressing of guano will do good applied when the water 
is shut off for two or three days. 
































of the Rose of all moisture. The two will not do together, 
and you will have to sacrifice the one or the other.—— 
Nix.—Your Beans have been attacked by black-fly. Nip 
out the point of each plant and burn it, and thus get rid 
of the pest.——Subscriber.—Give your Roses. a good soak- 
ing of water, and we think they will come all right.—— 
R 8S. Craig.—Your Rose is suffering from an attack of 
thrips and red-spider, caused no doubt through dryness 
at the roots. Plants on walls require attention in a dry 
time, frequent watering being necessary, a8 no rain gets 
at the roots.——Geo. H. Grange.—Are you quite sure you 


did not allow the plants to get too dry? If not, we fear 
your plants have been carried off with what is known as 


the Olematis disease, for which no remedy has yet been 


found..—WMrs. C.—Sprinkle lightly over the surface. 
Read our article in the issue of June 22, p. 219.——R. C.— 
The plants you refer to are damping off, caused by keeping 
the soil too wet and sour ——Amateur C.—Your best 
plan will be to consult a local plumber, who will be best 
able to advise you. 
well diluted is very helpful to all fruit-trees, Roses, etc., 
care being taken that itis given only when the soil is 
moist. Never give it when the soil is dry. If dry, water 
well previous to applying the sewage.——Onana,—Not a 
gardening question.——Carmel,—Caused by unfavourable 
weather, no doubt. With warmer weather the blooms 
will no doubt open properly.——Hibernia.—Your Roses 
have evidently been attacked by green-fly at some time, 
as we can find traces of this on the leaves sent.——J. 
Butler.—Sawdust manure is useless, as it only tends to 
the breeding of fungi_—Auracaria.—Not unusual. We 
have seen this occur frequently.—_—A. B.—Treat your 
plants well, and they will soon be all right. You do not 
say whether they are in pots or planted out.——J. R. Cc. 
—Impossible to say unless one were to see plants.—HMr. 
M. A. Tulloch.—We can only suggest that it has sported, 
which often happens in the case of the Snapdragon, 
several vari-coloured flowers often being found on the 
same plant.—V. O. Bovill.—Caused through unfavourable 
cold weather. The dry time has also been the cause of 
green centred Roses, which are very common this year, 
Chrysanthemum query will be attended to in a coming 
issue. 





Nemo.—Sewage water in any form 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 


sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Evitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—W. F. N.—The Wayfaring-tree 


(Viburnum Opulus).—H#lsic.—We cannot undertake’ to 
name Roses. —— Don —Thalictrum aquilegifolium.—— 
W. T.—Centaurea montana alba.——Novis —1, Double 
Rocket (Hesperis matronalis fl-pl ); 2, Oxalis Bowieana. 
—RKath. Burke —1, Buddleia globosa; 2, Jasminum 
humile syn. J. revolutum. Your Rose is probably related 
to oe Cabbage Rose, and looks like the old Coup d’Hebe. 
—-Mrs. 
plicatum.—H. H. B.—Equisetum sylvaticum. Trench 
the ground well and clear it out as you proceed. — 
Carryllhurst.—Sisyrinchium striatum.—A. B.—1, Sym- 
phytum var. ; 2, Anchusa sempervirens ; 3, Anchusa sp., 
but flowers had fallen.—R. M,—Tradescantia virginica. 
——Mr. Saunders.—1, Spirea flagelliformis; 2, Kerria 
japonica; 8, Amelanchier vulgaris; 4, Single form of 
Viburnum tomentosum var. plicatum ; 5, Nepal Laburnum 
(Piptanthus nepalensis) ; 6, Forsythia suspensa ; 7, Saxi- 


Coldridge. — Viburnum tomentosum_ var. 









































fraga granulata fi.-pl. —— Anzious. — No specimen 
received.—dJ. H. 7.—Not a Truffle at all, but one of the 
Puff-ball fungim—Miss King.—Please send specimens 
with numbers affixed to each, otherwise it is impossible 
for us to specify each variety in the paper.——L. H.—We 





SHORT REPLIES. 
A Reader,—The injury to your Rose is caused by the 


cold weather we have lately had. Give the plants a good | ,annot undertake to name Roses. H. D. F.—Lonicera 
soaking of inet a tah some liquid or ae manure, | sempervirens J. Phillpot.—Muscari Gomosnin pane 
if you can,_—F’. S. P.—You give us no idea as to your A ; AEST “1 

treatment of the Aloe, but we are inclmed to think that bipedal Frank Harvey.—Pandanus utilis. Take off 


the side shoots in the early spring, and place in bottom- 
heat in a propagating pit. Grow the plant in loam and 
sand, with a little peat added.t—Jack —1, Adiantum 
cuneatum ; 2, Adiantum concinnum; 3, Pteris longifolia ; 
4, Asplenium bulbiferum. Kindly read our rules as to 
naming specimens. Kindly send some specimens of the 
insect attacking your Peas.——Trigon.—Your plant is the 


you are keeping the plant too wet at the roots. These 
plants require very little water, more especially in the 
winter.——W. J. Belk.—Have you examined the drainage? 
From the appearance of the leaves the soil seems to be too 
wet and sodden. Let us know and wewilltry and further 
help you. You do not say in what temperature you are 


growing the plants —— Gooseberry, Prune your Goose: | Hoary Oress (Lepidium Drabe), common in central and 
them bard in in the case of cordons. W. Woolley.—Do southern Europe and temperate Russian Asia. Rare in 


Britain, and only as an introduced weed in a few English 
counties ——J. D.—Lilium monadelphum. We cannot 
name varieties of Pansies.——A Constant Subscriber 
—Sisyrinchium striatum. —— H. M. T.—1, Orategus 
Orus-galli lucida; 2, Phlomis fruticosa; 3, Rosa rugosa 
alba._—J. Bles —False Acacia (Robinia pseudo-Acacia). 
——A. C. Riverhead.—Phlomis fruticosa.—Anthophila. 
—1, Oamassia esculenta; 2, Muscari comosum monstro- 
sum; 8, Geranium Endressi; 4, Achillea, send flowers. 
——R,. S.—Scilla verna. Yes, we should say so.——J. 
Abbot Jarman.—Rhyncospermum jasminoides. —— E. 
Cope.—1, Variegated Veronica ; 2, Potentilla anserina; 3, 
Lychnis Viscaria fi.-pl.; 4, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum. 
——Subscriber.—1, Anemone Fannini; 2, Rose Campion 
(Agrostemma Flos Jovis); 3, Please send in bloom; 4, 
Ranunculus aconitifolius.——Helen Kynaston.—Olematis 
montana, easily increased by layers.——Miss Hedges.— 
Scilla peruviana.——R. 7’. and Miss Tiddeman.—We cannot 


not pinch the Wallflowers. They will soon branch out 
and form nice bushes when you have planted them out in 
their permanent quarters.—Sir Fon.—We see no reason 
why you should not grow the Tomatoes as you suggest. 
We cannot say what weight each plant will carry, all 
depending on the cultivation and the variety you grow. 
——M. C.—You cannot do better than plant Holly, getting, 
if you can, strong seedling plants. This will make a good 
break and soon grow up.——Blossom/ield —Not a garden- 
ing query.—Torquay.—The plant is Helxine Solieroli, 
that covers the ground with a dense mass of tiny leaves, 
very much resembling Nertera depressa It belongs to the 
order Urticaceew. The flowers are insignificant, and it is 
quite hardy treated as a rockwork plant. A native of 
Corsica. It has also been referred to the genus Parietaria, 
of which there is one British species—viz., Parietaria 
officinalis (Wall Pellitory).——Abdon.—Your Roses have 








been attacked by green-fly, hence the curling up of the 
leaves. Syringe the plants well with Abol, which you will 
find advertised in our columns.— West Meath.—Oaused 
no doubt by the cold, unseasonable weather, or the plant 
may be in bad condition at the roots. Being dry causes 
the trouble also. Unless compelled to move the Daphne, 
which you say isa large plant, we should advise you to 
leave it alone if it is doing well.——@. Johnson.—1, In the 
spring, just as growth is starting. 2, Kidney Beans are 
the dwarf kinds and do not climb. If you want Beans to 
climb you must plant the Runner Beans. Last year 
very likely you grew the Runner Beans. 3, Certainly, tie 
up the Oelery, but only previous to earthing up, in order 
to prevent the soil getting into the hearts of the plants 
and so causittg them to decay.——Constant Reader of 
Gardeniig.—Burn down the Furze and plant a mixture of 
Larch, Scotch Fir, and Beech. You do not say what your 
soilis. If you fence out rabbits the young trees will over- 
take the young Gorse and eventually kill it.——U. A. PF. 
—Your Rose is evidently dry at the roots. Give it swoor 
three soakings of water. The Ivy eviderrtly robs the roots 


undertake to name Roses.——Anaious.—Honesty (Lunaria 
biennis). 





Theydon Bois.—Deutzia crenata fi.-pl.—— 
W. J. Meyrick.—Equisetum sp. The only thing you can 
do is to persevere in pulling it up. The ground is evidently 
very poor.——H. N.—Philadelphus sp. —— Constant 
Reader.—Mesembryanthemum sp.; should like to see 
fresh specimen.——G.—We cannot undertake to name 
Roses. 





Books received.—“ British Trees,” with Ulustra- 
tions, by the Hon. Stanhope Tollemache, B.A. Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co., St. Dunstan’s House, E.C.—— 
‘The Suburban Garden,” by F. M. Wells. Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co.——‘‘The Story of Wild Flowers,” G_ 
Henslow. Geo. Newnes, Limited ——‘‘A Garden in the 
Suburbs,” by Mrs. Leslie Williams. John Lane, The 


.Bodley Head, London and New York.——“ Flowers and 
‘Gardens,” by Forbes Watson. 


Edited by Canon Ella- 
pares John Lane, The Bodley Head, London and New 
York. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 


THE CAUSE OF JADEDNESS IN SUMMER. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Srr,—In face of scientific facts,: how many 
people sit down to breakfast in the summer 
months and drink tea and coffee—an utterly 
unscientific practice in itself—and follow this up 
Py partaking of a more or less quantity of flesh 

ood. 

Just think for a moment. 

The injurious effects of frequent indulgence in 
tea are well-known ; and coffee, usually used as 
a means of keeping people awake, is commonly 
seen on the breakfast table at an hour when 
people certainly require no waking up! It is 
simply compelling the stomach to digest food 
which the system does not require, and which 
it cannot get rid of. 

Drugs and medicine are worse than useless in 
such circumstances ; they simply assist in the 
clogging process. 

What is wanted is not so much food as 
nourishment, and a partially digested Food- 
beverage such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa would, 
if universally used during the summer, as its 
merits deserve, do much towards relieving the 
distress caused by carelessness in choice of food, 

It is at this season, too, that families on 
pleasure bent are more liable to overlook such 
facts as the above, with the result that, what 
should have been a holiday and release from 
business worries, is simply made an excuse for 
overfilling the body with unsuitable food, the 
severe effects of which make themselves felt at- 
a time when health and vigour should, if the 
natural laws of health had been studied a little, 
have been firmly established. 

Every portmanteau and hamper should, there- 
fore, contain a supply of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
and it ought to be on every breakfast table. 

The tired, languid feeling referred to 
disappears when Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is daily 
used. This is owing to the great sustenant and 
vitalising powers which Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
so readily gives to those who use it regularly. 

Thousands of people have tried Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa as a Summer Beverage with the most 
satisfactory results. Those who have not done 
so should write at once to 60, 61, and 62, Bunhill 
Row, London, E.C., for a free dainty sample 
tin, which will be forwarded by return of post. 

Yours truly, 
London, N.W. SPECIALIST. ° 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Aleoaye in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 


123 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 
14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 
16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 
100 feet boxes } 100 feet boxes } Srds quality 
4ths, 15-07. J 17 /=* 4the, 2l-oz. JS 20/=1/6per boxextra 
NoTE.— s cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 


in large or small quantities. Special Lines.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 15s.; 2l-oz., 188. per box. 
ls. extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 Ir., 28.6d Paint, 4d. per lb. 
Put free on railin London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be insound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. Ali glassis carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to—J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, 
&.C. Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


LGi- 











FOR RO TS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
verted from Government Rifles, and fit to take 12-gauge 
OF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled breech- 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guna, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Rath-street, Birmingham. 


“ATLAS” LOCKSTITCGH MACHINE, 
Guaranteed 4 years. S. 
To ensure satisfac- 39 
tion, machine sent 
on receipt of 5s, 
™P.O. for ONE MONTHS 
TRIAL. Balancecan be paid 
5s. Monthly. Write for 
Desigihs & Samples of work. 
The ATLAS Machine 


a Co., 1844, High - street, 
S Camden Town, London. 
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ANNED GARDEN NETTING, EXTRA 
QUALITY.—N-ts 50 yds. by 4 yds., 7s. each; 100 yds, by 
2 yds., 7s. each..-WILLCOCK3, Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


RDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

finest, 112 1b., 178. ; 56 Ib., 108.; 28 Ib., 58 6d.; 14 1b., 3a, 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 2s. 3d. Fhe 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
ls. per Ib. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. fia, 
is. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, 1s, 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &o, Price List on epplication,— 
WATSON & SOULL, 90, Lower Thames-street, London, E.0, 
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No. 1,165.—Von. XXIIL 











Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden." 


JULY 6, 1901. 
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VEGETABLES. 





VALUES.OF DEEP CULTIVATION. 
Tnx present season undoubtedly shows the 
advantage of deep digging, for in districts 
where but little rain has fallen the crops on 
ground that was not well tilled are in anything 
but a satisfactory condition. In gardens where 
the ground was not deeply dug the crops are 


suffering seriously from the effects of the dry 
weather. Where ground was deeply dug and 
well worked the roots have been able to 
penetrate in search of moisture, and on such 
vegetables in genoral are looking well. There 
is a vast difference in the crops on poor, shallow 
ground, for many of them look very sickly, 
even where water has been afforded. them, to 
say nothing of the extra labour entailed in such 
work. . Where the soil in kitchen gardens is 
shallow every means should be taken to increase 
its depth, and though this cannot always be 
done in a season or two, still with perseverance 
it may be rendered fertile to a depth of 2 feet 
oreven more. I would not, however, recom- 
mend trenching, so that the poor barren subsoil 
is brought to the surface, but by adding manure 
and loosening up the ground an inch or two 
more each season there will soon be sufficient 
depth for the roots of most crops. Digging is 
usually done at a time of year when work is 
not so pressing; therefore there is no reason 
why pains should not be taken to do the work 
well. Most old gardens were well made in the 
first instance, for where the soil was shallow 
more was added till a sufficient depth was 
found for all crops, and this to some extent 
accounts for the excellent vegetables produced 
in them. ‘There are, however, favoured places 
where the soil is naturally fertile for some 
depth if it were only handled in the right 
manner. I have long advocated deep cultiva- 
tion for all vegetables, and though some are 
only shallow rooting, they may be succeeded by 
others that require a considerable depth of 
soil to grow them well. If ground is properly 
dug in wet seasons this will act as drainage by 
allowing the superfluous moisture to pass 
through, while in dry seasons the roots are able 
to penetrate to such a depth that the weather 
has but little effect on the plants. H. 





VEGETABLE MARROWS FOR MARKET. 


You are perfectly correct at p. 219 where you 
say that ‘‘market gardeners get a much larger 
crop than private gardeners simply because they 
do not plant as we do.” In other words, the 
market grower obtains a much larger crop by a 
far simpler method, and at the same time a more 
practical method also. The market grower must, 
if he gets anything at all for his labour, be emi- 
nently practical, and as a matter of fact he has 
neither the time nor yet the means very often, 
even had he the inclination, to build up heaps 
ot fat manure for the growth of these plants. 
Nor indeed is the manure heap at all needful in 
the producing of a plentiful and continuous 
supply of fruits. Such heaps of manure more 
often than not simply mean a great amount of 




















rank unfruitful growth, upon which few fruits 
perfect themselves. A fair depth of sound loam 
without manure of any kind will yield splendid 
results, because sound, firm, short-jointed wood 
is produced from the earliest days of planting. 
This is what should be specially aimed at by 
those requiring Marrows in quantity. At the 
same time the fruit is produced on the most 
economic and practical lines. 

Thirty or more years ago my father exten- 
sively cultivated the Vegetable Marrow for 
market, and among several plots of land there 
was one piece where the soil was quite black, 
dust-dry on the surface apparently, but at 
15 inches deep as wet as a sponge just immersed 
in water. This piece was always selected either 
for Marrows or Celery. For the former shallow 
holes were taken out at 6 feet apart, always 
with a spade or shovel, and a forkful of manure 
trod in. Generally the seed was sown in the 
open and the plants grew strong and sturdy 
from the start. I have never seen the Vege- 
table Marrow grow and fruit with greater free- 
dom than in this case, and I attribute the 
success to the incessant moisture below. Inthe 
immediate vicinity there were several other 
plots of land similar to that mentioned, and in 
every instance the crops grown were Celery and 
Vegetable Marrows, both of these always doing 
famously. The Marrows were planted on the 
level ground, and in my opinion this is much 
the simplest and at the same time most profit- 
able way of growing them. So far as soil is 
concerned, they are by no means exacting in 
their requirements, succeeding quite well in any 
ordinary open field the soil of which is compara- 
tively free from wireworm. Where the soil is 
poor and stony and not over-deep, dig out holes 
a few feet apart. Remove a foot of soil and 
then in each hole place half a bushel of manure, 
stirring the whole in deeply and _ returning 
sufficient of the top soil to fill the hole again, 
There is no manure that I know that will pro- 
duce such good results as sewage for open field 
culture, and where this cannot be obtained cow- 
manure should be used instead. Both are 
excellent, but personally I prefer the former. 

K. 


BROAD BEANS. 


THERE was a time when Broad Beans were very 
popular and much more largely grown than now, 
But then we hail fewer varieties of Peas, and 
those, with very trifling exceptions, not at all 
equal to the splendid as well as numerous fine 
wrinkled Marrow Peas we haveto-day. Hence, 
Broad Beans have found in Peas not only 
formidable, but even victorious, rivals. Still, 
Broad Beans are good vegetables, but they 
should be gathered whilst young and so eaten. 

t is when left until old that skins are tough, 
the flesh mealy and somewhat strong tasted, and 
there is bred for themsomenaturaldislike, Cultur- 
ally, Broad Beans, because hardy, are very easily 
grown, and may be sown quite early ; but we all 
fiad the best growth where the soil is strong 
and retentive, whilst where it is light and 
porous, not only is growth less satisfactory, but 
the tops of the plants become terribly infested 
with the black aphides, these insects sucking 
the sap or juices from the stems and leafage, 
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and doing much harm. When this pest is 
found, the tops of the plants should be gently 
syringed with a solution of soft-soap, Tobacco, 
and (uassia-chips, as the severest washings 
with clear water dislodge the insects only 
temporarily. They have such vitality and 
breed so rapidly that both killing them and 
rendering their food nauseous are the only 
remedies. As these insects invariably feed on 
the tender tops of the plants, it is usual after 
a fair quantity of bloom has set on each stem to 
pinch off these tops several inches in length, 
and thus get rid of many of the pests. But too 
frequently careless gardeners throw the tops 
down on the ground and leave them there, with 
the result that the aphis soon ascends, and once 
more preys on the plants. Far wiser is it to 
have at hand a bucket into which to cast the 
tops, then carry them away and scald them. 
Of course, the topping is primarily done to 
throw more of the plant’s strength into the pro- 
duction of fine pods, as a crop of some six to ten 
pods is often found ample per stem. 


To have Broad Beans—and the term includes 
Longpods also—at their best on porous soil, the 
sowings should be made from the middle of 
February to the end of March. For the pur- 
pose the ground should be well dug or, better, 
trenched, and liberally manured, as good root- 
action is essential to crop production. The 
usual practice is to sow the seed in single rows 
or drills that are 2 feet apart, but it is better to 
draw twin drills side by side, putting the Beans 
into them 4 inches to 6 inches apart, and to 
have the rows then with 3 feet intervals. That 
method generally secures the best results. To 
have a succession, sowings should be made at 
intervals of three weeks; practically three 
diverse sowings in the period mentioned. Late 
sowings are, because of the summer heat and 
drought, apt to be failures. Of 

VARIETIES, the best first early is Karly 
Longpod, and the next early is the Seville, 
of which there are in the Exhibition, Levia- 
than, Aquadulce, and others, rather longer 
podded selections. The stock is early, but 
somewhat more tender than are older stocks, 
but the variety is somewhat precocious. 
cannot, however, be said that it is a heavy 
cropper; indeed, many plants produce but 
two or three pods, although these are often 
exceptionally long, ranging from 10 inches to 
12 inches. These long pods, if well filled, 
straight and green, are held in high esteem for 
show purposes. But for ordinary garden crop- 
ping there is no better Bean than is Johnson’s 
Wonderful or, as sometimes called, Mackie’s 
Monarch. If the pods be less long than are 
those of the Seville they are much more freely 
produced, and in greater succession. The 
Broad Windsor section also is not very free 


cropping. These are most grown for market 
sale. Generally they are tavoured, because 


when the eyes are black and the Beans shelled 
and cooked they are, before serving to table, 
peeled, and thus the flesh alone is eaten. That 
with gravy or melted butter makes a delicious 
dish. It is only when the Beans are quite small 
that the skins can beeaten. The best known of 
the Broad Windsor section are Harlington 
Improved and the true Green Windsor, What 
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these are deficient in production they help to 
make up for in size of Bean. I have growing 
a few plarts of a variety the large flat seeds of 
which were, when ripe, of a very red colour. 
What it may prove to be later I look forward 
to with interest. Itis a foreign form. Those 
who like quite small Beans will find in Beck’s 
Green Gem an improved form of the Dwarf Fan 
Cluster, growing to a height of 18 inches, one to 
suit them admirably. It is worthy of note that 
whilst Peas and Runner and Dwarf Kidney 
Beans have increased rapidly, Broad or Long 
Pod Beans have almost stood still. Probably 
lack of popularity is the cause of this compara- 
tive non-progress. A. D. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Good dry weather Potatoes.—Various 
Potatoes, like some sorts of Peas, stand a dry 
season far better than others, growing better 
and not giving way so soon. AS belonging to 
this section may be mentioned Early Puritan 
and Snowdrop. These two varieties are doing 
well with me on a light soil and with an almost 
total absence of rain for many weeks. Snow- 
drop ought to be more largely grown, it being a 
good cropper, handsome, and of unsurpassed 
flavour, and keeping well until Potatoes are 
ready again, in spite of its being a second early 
sort.—J. 


Lettuce Alexandra Cos.—There is no 
better Lettuce for summer work than the Alex- 
andra Cos. I have grown it for many years, 
and although I have tried numerous other 
varieties I still prefer it. It grows to a very 
large size, and does not suffer in hot weather 
like some of the Cos family, neither does it run 
to seed. I now confine myself to this sort for 
successive supplies after the old Brown Cos, 
which is wintered in frames and transplanted in 
spring, is over. All who are partial to a crisp, 
juicy Lettuce during the hot summer weather 
should give the Alexandra Cos a trial.—N. 

Topping Broad Beans.—Adopting this 
accelerates both the pod and seed growth by 
some days. In the case of the first or earliest 
crop, the gain even of but little time is often of 
much importance. It is work, too, that does 
not require a deal of effort or take up much 
time. Broad Beans left to Nature make a good 
deal of weak growth, some sorts perhaps more 
than others, and in one soil it may be more 
prominent than in another ; but in all there is 
an extension at the extremities that does not 
prove useful. Some employ a reaper’s hook 
when the rows are of even growth, and just 
pass it beneath the tips. Those who have never 
tried it should do so, when they will soon find 
what a gain there is in it.—W. 


The Carrot-grub — Owing to the absence 
of rain, Carrot crops, especially in hot sandy 
soils, will be very liable to attacks from the 
Carrot-grub. As soon as the tops commence to 
flag—a sure proof of the presence of grub— 
remedial measures should be adopted, or the 
pest will soon make an end of the crop. A 
badly-affected batch which came under my 
notice last season was speedily cleared of the 
grub by the following mixture: One bushel of 
lime and another of soot were thrown into a tank 
containing about 100 gallons of water ; this was 
well stirred and allowed to stand for twelve 
hours. The clear water was then applied with 
watering-pots to the surface of the bed, moisten- 
ing it well. The result was that in a few days 
growth recommenced and the crop was saved. 


Spring Cabbages.—Those who possessed 
a good breadth of Spring Broccoli this season 
were fortunate, as autumn-planted Cabbages 
were late, owing to the cold, sunless weather, 
and the long-continued drought caused many of 
them in light shallow soil to collapse or turn 
blue and leathery. I have frequently advised 
growing several sorts of Spring Cabbages, as 
sometimes one does better than another, and 
some varieties resist drought better than others 
In the light soil of my garden Ellam’s Early 
has this season done better than Flower of 
Spring. The latter turned very blue during the 
dry weather, whereas Ellam’s remained compa- 
ratively green and formed good hearts. Flower 
of Spring is a new and no doubt excellent 
variety, but it seems to need a good deal of 
moisture. It is small and very compact, and 
may therefore be planted closely. Cocoa-nut, 
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Mein’s No. 1, Early Rainham, and Nonpareil 
are all reliable varieties for spring use, being 
hardy and with good cooking qualities.— 
CROMER. 

Autumn-sown Onions.—I should very 
much like to learn from anyone who may have 


sown Ailsa Craig Onion in the autumn to stand 
the winter outdoors, whether it has proved as 
hardy as are the ordinary Tripoli and other 
common winter varieties. 
question recently, but had no experience on the 
subject. 
particular variety should be less hardy than are 
Italian, Lisbon, or Tripoli varieties, or even the 
Spanish type, of which we have so many under 
diverse names and all as hardy as any that have 
been named. 
surprise that those who grow autumn-sown 
Onions should adhere to the soft-bulbed varie- 
ties so commonly grown, and which so soon 
become useless after ripening, when they may 
grow good Brown Globe or Spanish forms, and 
find as a result that they get fine bulbs that will 
keep so much longer.—W. 


I was asked this 


All the same, I cannot see why that 


It is indeed rather a matter for 


Grubs in Caulifiowers.—How often 


these are affected by a small white coloured 
maggot which clusters in colonies around the 
lower part of the stem and roots, 
often the cause of failure in batches of Cauli- 
flower, which until three parts grown and about 
to heart in look splendid. I have often thought 
that, in addition to dressing land addicted to 
this enemy with gas-lime, burnt refuse, and soot 
at digging time, it would be well when plant- 
ing to mix a percentage of these ingredients 
with the soil round the roots, as all grubs and 
similar pests are certainly opposed to such a 
mixture. 
directly Cauliflowers which have been affected 
with this maggot are cleared off. The better 
plan is to well dress it and allow it to remain 
uncropped six weeks, although of course when 
ground is scarce this cannot always be done. 


This pest is 


It is not a good plan to replant a plot 


Late dwarf Beans.—Those who require 


Beans in quantity will find a late sowing of 
dwarf French Beans useful, as often the Scarlet 
Runners are cut down by frost earlier than one 
expects, and a few rows of dwaris on a sheltered 
border are not touched. 
deeply-dug land well enriched with manure is 
necessary. 
as Syon House or Mohawk, as, if the weather is 
severe, it is an easy matter to protect with mats 
or canvas when frosty nights occur in succession, 
and it often happens that late in September or 
early October we get frosts for a few nights and 
are free for weeks afterwards. 
often too much crowded. 
thinning should be resorted to. 
crops this is important, as the flowers, having 
less daylight with declining days, do not set 
freely. 
and the plants are less sturdy. 
treatment, ample space and food, I have gathered 
pods well into November from sowings in July. 
W 


To get the best return, 


I prefer a dwarf-growing kind such 


These plants are 
If sown too thickly, 
With late 


When crowded the leaves turn yellow 
Given good 


Turnip-fiy and road-dust.—The usual 
remedy advised and so often applied for staying 


the depredations of the Turnip-fly is soot and 
lime, either separately or in mixture. 


I have 
tried this season with excellent results dust 
swept up from the highway, and I think such a 
simple remedy ought to be better known. The 
bint I obtained from a cottage gardener in 
Somerset. When paying a visit to a friend in 
that county I not unnaturally took a walk into 
his garden, and was struck with the freedom 
from insect attack in his seed-beds. JI enquired 
as to his, remedy for a foe which to me had 
always been so insidious, only to find that the 
dust from the roadside was that which did so 
much good at so little cost. I have applied the 
same remedy with equally satisfactory results, 
even in weather that has been so fly-inviting as 
that of late. It is generally understood how 
difficult a matter it is to obtain a fly-proof 
Turnip - bed when continuous summer - like 
weather prevails, but by the aid of this dust my 
latest sowing has been kept quite free from 
attack. Roads formed with limestone are those 
that supply the best material for the purpose in 
question. Whether that obtained from other 
road metals is as good I cannot say.—S. 


Moulding Potatoes.—Although gener- 


ally my Potato plants are now from 12 inches to 


15 inches in height, and ordinarily should haye 
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been moulded up, yet I have refrained from 
doing so because of the exceeding dryness of 
the surface soil. In many cases where the 
ground is stiff the surface is very rubbly and 
hard baked; hence, earthing up with such 
material does more harm than good, especially 
in breaking stems and leafage. So much is 
there trouble in moulding Potatoes under such 
conditions that it is wisest to leave the work 
alone. Of course, did a good rain come which 
thoroughly softened the baked lumps of soil and 
enabled them to be pulverised, then moulding 
could be done with ease. Unfortunately, this 
season the rain in so many places has not come, 
and the soil has remained dry and rough. In 
my own case the soil was light and fine, having 
on the surface a good loose body of earth, 
whilst beneath it was fairly moist. But whilst 
the drawing up to the stems of some 3 inches 
thickness of this dry soil could do no good, the 
exposing of the moist soil and plant roots to the 
hot sunshine would have been harmful. If rain 
does come it will penetrate to the whole of the 
soil alike now. I have in some previous years, 
when the springs were very dry, refrained from 
moulding up the Potatoes, and found heavier 
crops resulted than were found under moulded 
ones. That may be the case this year. Gener- 
ally, I prefer to earth up the plants moderately 
when possible, but even in work of so stereo- 
typed a nature there are seasons when a change 
is desirable.—A. D. 


Celeriac.—The ground occupied by early 
Cauliflowers forms an excellent site for Celeriac. 
Unlike Celery, this can be planted on the surface, 
as all the moulding needed is simply to draw up 
a sufficiency of soil to cover the roots on either 
side of the rows with a draw hoe. Water the 
plants thoroughly a few hours before settiag 
them out, and again as soon as planted, as they 
are moisture-loving subjects. Plant at 1 foot 
apart in the rows, and allow 18 inches between 
the rows. When the plants have become 
established and the roots begin to enlarge, hoe- 
ing must be carefully done, as they are apt to 
be cut and spoilt if it is done carelessly.—A. W. 


Late Celery.— As opportunity offers, 
prepare the trenches for late Celery, and get 
the manure wheeled in and either dug in or 
covered with soil before it has time to become 
dry. When manure is allowed to become dry 
it not only loses a very great deal of its virtue, 
but it is also some considerable time before it 
becomes thoroughly moistened again, and so 
long as it remains in this condition the roots of 
the plants, whatever the crop may be, are 
unable to avail themselves of it. Late Celery 
invariably follows early Peas, and the soil, being 
somewhat hard from the treading it received 
during the gathering of the Pea crop, is rather 
an advantage than otherwise, as it enables the 
trenches to be opened out the more readily, and 
the sides do not crumble down afterwards as is 
the case when the soil is loose. The width of 
the trench will vary according to the number of 
rows of plants to be grown in each. It is a 
matter of surprise to me why the economical 
system of growing four rows in a trench is not 
more generally adopted. This saves labour— 
first, in the opening out of the trenches the 
planting is more readily done, while the mould- 
ing of the four rows takes but little more time 
than one on the single trench system. When 
the trenches are opened, the soil thrown out 
should be utilised for some quick-growing crop, 
such as Spinach, Endive, and Lettuce, and, if 
the wide trench system is favoured, French 
Beans can be accommodated, as they generally 
succeed well in such a position. Get the Celery 
planted preferably during showery weather. but 
in any event do not wait until the plants 
become drawn and the roots matted together, 
as this gives them a check from which they 
never properly recover.—A. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of tts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mrs. R. Hill, Holy Trinity Rectory, Dorchester, 
for Garden of Holy Trinity Rectory; 2, Mrs. 
A. H. Almond, 60, Hindle-street, Darwen, for 
Branch of Apple-blossom. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





SNOWY MESPILUS (AMELANCHIER). 
Wuen clothed ina mantle of snow-white bloom | 
in early April, and planted, as in our illustration, 
with a background of evergreens and rising 


from an undergrowth of the same, the Snowy | 


Mespilus (or the June Berry, as it is also called) 
forms a beautiful picture in the spring garden, 
and is the more enjoyable as it blooms before 
the full tide of early tree bloom has set in. 
There are two kinds of Snowy Mespilus—the 
American A. canadensis and the European 
A. vulgaris—while the many varieties one sees 
in gardens may be classed under either of these 
two. They are all medium-sized trees, and 
associate well with the Almond, Laburnum, 
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there are few berries in autumn. Can you tell me if it is 
the thickness of the tree prevents blooming and fruiting? 
Shall I have it cut out, and when, and how?—E. Hoare. 


[The reason of a Crategus pyracantha behav- 
ing in the way yours has done is sometimes 
owing to the roots finding their way into an old 
drain or something of that sort. This leads to 
a great deal of soft, sappy growth, and is not at 
all conducive to the formation of flower-buds. 
This is often a difficult matter to locate, but 
when it can be traced root-pruning will fre- 
quently prove effective ; failing this, however, 
we have seen good results from thinning out the 





superabundant shoots and allowing hght and 
air to have full play. This may be done now. 


leaving, of course, any berries that are set, 
|The shoots that should be cut out are the thin, 
| overcrowded ones, leaving those of good, clean 
| growth untouched. } 





The Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier canadensis). 


Weir Cosens, 


Cherries, and Plums. The European form is a 
delightful tree, never failing to produce a mass 
of bloom, and lasting a long time in beauty. 


including Botryapium, florida, ovalifolia, san- 
guinea, and otlers, though how far these are 
distinct is doubtful. 

The Snowy Mespilus grows freely in any soil, 
but dislikes exposure, especially to east winds, 
when flowering. 


Captain G. W. Cosens, writing to us from | 


Bronpadarn, Aberystwyth, says : ‘‘ The climate 
in this neighbourhood is very good, and I have 
a very beautiful garden, in which I am able to 
grow most of the very tender trees, shrubs, 
and plants.” 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 





From a photograph sent by Captain George 


Bronpadarn, Llanbadarn Fawr, Aberystwyth. 


Cutting down double Furze.—I have some 
double Furze which has grown too large for the position it 
ig now in. Will you kindly tell me the best time to cut it 


pean | back, and also how to take cuttings?—Furzg, Herts. 
Of A. canadensis there are several varieties, | 





Cratzwgus not blooming.—I have a large tree of 
Crategus pyracantha climbing to the top of house, but 


[Though rather late, you may cut back your 
Furze now, and it will soon break out into 
growth again. It is, however, not the best time 
to take cuttings, which should, if possible, be 
done inthe autumn. They may either be dibbled 
firmly into a sheltered border in the open ground 
or protected by a handlight or frame. With 
this last-named amount of protection the chances 
of success are greater than if they are not pro- 
tected at all. Still, if you decide to cut down 
your Furze now and have a frame available in a 
spot shaded from direct sunshine, you may put 
the cuttings in now, as in all probability more 
than sufficient to repay you for the trouble taken 
will strike. | 


Sumach failing.—I have two fine Sumach trees on 
west lawn, thirty years old and between 30 feet and 
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40 feet high. One appears to be dying—the branches look 
as if scorched and leaves fall off. I shall be glad if you will 
tell me how to treat it. Should the parts affected be sawn 
off, or would you leave them till next spring to see if they 
recover (—ENQUIRER. 

[The trees referred to as Sumach are doubt- 
less Ailantus glandulosa, as the Sumach (Rhus 
typhina) does not attain so large a size. As 
both have long, compound leaves, mistakes be- 
tween the two frequently occur. It is impossible 
to give the reason of your tree losing its leaves, 
but would suggest as a probable cause the exces- 
sive drought, from which many established trees 
are now suffering. The fact that only one tree 
is affected might be owing to the other being 
more favourably situated as regards moisture at 
the roots. Such being the case, we should 
advise you to leave it until next spring, as a 
copious rainfall may do a good deal towards 
putting matters right. | 





TREES AND SHRUBS FOR LAWN. 
(Raeny -roFO) 
As so many shrubs are suitable for planting 
singly on a lawn, a selection of a dozen is no 
easy matter, as with such an extensive choice 
opinions are sure to vary toa certain extent, 
hence we have named twenty, and given with 
each a slight description in order to enable you 
to select the required number therefrom. 

BERBERIS STENOPHYLLA has long, arching 
shoots, wreathed with golden blossoms early in 
May. It will reach a height of 6 feet, and 
sweep the turf on all sides with its gracefully 
disposed branches. 

ACER PALMATUM SANGUINEUM, one of the 
most vigorous of the Japanese Maples, forms a 
tree-like shrub, clothed with bright red foliage. 

Maeno.ia LENNE is a deciduous species, whose 
large globular flowers of a rich rosy-purple hue 
are borne in early spring. It blooms freely 
when from 6 feet to 8 feet high. 

PHILADELPHUS GRANDIFLORUS, a Mock 
Orange that forms a large bush 10 feet to 12 feet 
in height, which is about midsummer thickly 
studded with large white blossoms. 

PyRUS FLORIBUNDA ATRO SANGUINEA is & 
Japanese member of the Apple family that, 
though tree-like in habit, never attains a large 
size. The wide-spreading branches are dis- 
posed in an almost horizontal manner, and in 
spring they are thickly laden with rosy-red 
flowers, which in the bud state are of a deeper 
tint. 

SprrasA LINDLEYANA, a shrub 10 feet or 
12 feet high, has prettily divided leaves and 
whitish flowers, borne in large, loosely disposed 
terminal panicles, which are at their best early 
in August. 

SpIRwA ARIAFOLIA, a bush from 8 feet to 
10 feet in height, has feathery-like masses of 
cream-coloured flowers soon after midsummer. 

SyrincaA Marie LEGRAYE, a very superior 
white- flowered Lilac. 

Syrinca SouvENIR DE L. SPATH is a very 
fine dark-coloured form. In 

VIBURNUM PLICATUM, a Japanese Guelder 
Rose or Snowball-tree, the horizontally disposed 
branches are about the middle of June heavily 
laden with rounded clusters of pure white 
flowers. Of 

ConireRS there are: Abies pungens glauca, 
with pretty lilac-green foliage ; Cupressus Law- 
soniana gracilis, one of the most graceful forms 
of Lawson’s Cypress; Cupressus Lawsoniana 
erecta viridis, an erect-growing variety of a 
beautiful rich green ; Retinospora filifera, whose 
long, thread-like branches form a very graceful 
specimen ; Retinospora obtusa, rich green, 
feathery branches ; Retinospora obtusa gracilis 
aurea, very pretty, young growth golden; 
Retinospora pisifera aurea, one of the best of 
Golden Conifers. Retinospora plumosa forms a 
dense pyramid of feathery branches. Thuja 
dolabrata is a distinct and beautiful Japanese 
Conifer ; and Thuja gigantea gracilis forms a 
dense pyramid with tips of shoots drooping. 

In the selection for a mixed border we have 
divided the shrubs into three divisions : First, 
the tall, from 6 feet to 10 feet ; second, medium, 
from 3 feet to 6 feet ; and thirdly, short, from 
1 foot to 3 feet. It is, however, impossible to 
lay down any hard-and-fast rule in this respect, 
hence the heights given must be taken as 
approximate, for though some may exceed the 
given height, they can be kept down to that and 
still retain their effectiveness. 

TarL.—Crategus pyracantha (Fire Thorn), 
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Ligustrum sinense (best flowering Privet), 
Berberis vulgaris (Barberry), Buddleia globosa 
(Orange Ball Tree), Colutea arborescens and C. 
cruenta (Bladder Senna), Cotoneaster Simonsi, 
Deutzia crenata flore-pleno, Dimorphanthus 
mandschuricus, Elzeagnus longipes, Huonymus 
europeus and latifolius (Spindle-trees), Exo- 
chorda grandiflora, Forsythia suspensa, Genista 
Aithnensis, Kerria japonica flore-pleno, Mag- 
nolia glauca, Magnolia purpurea, Philadelphus 
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Strawberry British (Queen. 


grandiflorus and others, Prunus Pissardi, Rhus 
¢tinus (Wig plant), Rhus typhina (Stag’s-horn 
Sumach), Robinia hispida (Rose Acacia), Rubus 
fruticans flore-pleno(Double Bramble), Sambucus 
nigra aurea (Galden Elder), Spartium junceum 
(Spanish Broom), Spirza arizfolia, S. Douglasi, 
S. Lindleyana, and 8. opulifolia, Syringa (Lilac) 
of sorts, Viburnum Opulus sterile (Guelder 
Rose). 

Merpium.—Aucubas of sorts, Berberis Dar- 
wini, Berberis Aquifolium, Elzagnus pungens 
variegata, Huonymus japonicus and varieties, 
Osmanthus of sorts, Cornus alba Spathi (Golden 
Dogwood), Cytisus (Broom), albus, nigricans, 
scoparius, Andreanus, Cydonia japonica (Japan 
Quince), Daphne Mezereum, Hibiscus of sorts, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Kerria 
japonica variegata, Leycesteria formosa, Pzeony 
(Tree) in variety, Philadelphus Lemoinei, P. 
Boule d’Argent, P. Gerbe de Neige, Prunus 
triloba, Rhodotypos kerrioides, Ribes aureum 
(Golden Currant), Ribes sanguineum (Flowering 
Currant), Rubus deliciosus, Spirzea arguta, S. 
callosa, 8. confusa, 8. hypericifolia, S. prunifolia 
flore-pleno, 8. salicifolia, S. Thunbergi, Styrax 
japonica, and Weigelas, of which there are many 
beautiful varieties. 

Sort, — Aucuba vera nana, Cotoneaster 
horizontalis, C. microphylla, Daphne Cneorum, 
Skimmia Fortunei, Berberis concinna, B. sinen- 
sis, Cydonia Maulei, Deutzia gracilis, Genista 
hispanica, G. sagittalis, G. tinctoria flore-pleno, 
Hypericum calycinum, H. Moserianum, H. 
patulum, Magnolia stellata, Philadelphus micro- 
phyllus, Prunus sinensis flore-pleno, Spirzea 
Anthony Waterer, 8. bullata, S. Bumalda, S. 
callosa pumila alba, and §S. splendens. 

Should your soil be suitable for Rhododen- 
drons and their allies (they will not succeed in 
chalky soils), you have a much wider choice of 
subjects both for the single specimens, beds, and 
borders. Thus the large triangular-shaped bed 
on the opposite side of the lawn from the house 
might be planted with Ghent Azaleas, and the 
small one to the right of the house with Rhodo- 
dendrons, or vice-versd. Other desirable shrubs 
needing the same conditions as Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons are : Andromeda, Clethra, Erica 
(Heath) of sorts, Kalmia, Ledum, and Per- 
nettya, whose pretty white flowers in the spring 
and showy berries in the winter render it a 
very desirable shrub. Of this last there are 
several kinds with different coloured berries. 
In order to prevent too flat an appearance the 
belt of shrubs may, if required, be broken up by 
afew standards of such beautiful subjects as 
Double Cherries, Siberian Crab, Pyrus specta- 
bilis, Laburnum, Variegated Negundo, Almonds, 
Peaches, Double Thorns, particularly Paul’s 
Crimson, and others. 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES, NEW AND OLD. 


VeERY many of our readers have doubtless 
become familiar with the name of Laxton. 
The holder of the name who first became 
associated with gardening was Thomas Laxton, 
a well-known solicitor of Stamford. But he was 
endowed with strong likings for gardening, and 
especially for cross-fertilising various things, 
the chief of which were Peas, Potatoes, and 
Strawberries. Late in life he gave up the law, 
and, removing into Bedfordshire, commenced 
as @ nurseryman to grow and trade in _ his 
various products. Very many were the Peas 
and Potatoes he put into commerce, and also 
Strawberries, some of the finest varieties of 
to-day being of his raising. It was to see grow- 
ing on some eight acres of land just outside 
Bedford that a large party of experienced fruit- 
growers and horticultural journalists went the 
other day to that town, and there were enabled 
to inspect the myriads of seedlings growing, 
besides stocks of some one hundred named 
varieties, old and new. Some of these have 
been grown for over fifty years, and are still 
good, so that the life of a Strawberry is a fairly 
long one if it be meritorious. Scores have been 
put into trade during that time, and have 
disappeared for ever; scores continue to 
exist. But out of the many, after all, 
only few have made their mark and rank 
amongst leading varieties. Could any of our 
readers have been of the party referred to, 
they would have seen seedling Strawberries 
under trial by thousands, each one marked 
by a number to show from what varieties 
produced. Hach seedling was represented by 
some six to eighteen plants, the number being 
proportioned to the anticipated excellence or 
otherwise of the variety. All have, if they show 
fair promise, to be thus grown for several years 
that they may be fairly tested, as one season’s 
result often differs from that of another season. 
Many varieties have been put into commerce 
that have not had this severe testing ; hence so 
many failures. 

Not one of all these seedlings is from flowers 
that have been naturally fertilised. So far 
from that being the case, each fruit-bearing 
flower that has produced seed has been fertilised 
with the pollen taken from the flowers of some 
other variety. If a score of such crosses be 
made in one year, each cross of, perhaps, two or 
three flowers on the same plant will give per- 
haps 100 seedlings, and there is the interesting 
fact that out of the 100 seedlings from the same 
plant no two may, when they grow and fruit, 
be exactly alike. The ordinary observer, walk- 
ing over the great numbers of seedlings at 
Bedford, would, perhaps, not note any great 
difference between one seedling and another. 
But the keen eyes of the growers of them detect 
many differences. Some have broad, smooth 
leaves, some narrow and hairy; some flower 
early, some late ; some have fruit of one colour, 
some of another and diverse in shape. Some 
have sweet fruits, others are acid; some have 
solid, fleshy fruits, and capital for travelling, 
some have soft, watery fruits ; some have rich 
flavour, some little or none ; and thus it is that 
to have a first-class variety all these points 
have to be taken into the fullest consideration. 
All this intercrossing to which we have referred 
is chiefly done on pot plants grown under glass. 
When the fruits that result are ripe they are 
gathered, labelled, put into small boxes, where 
they remain and dry. Then, later, the seeds are 
rubbed out and sown in shallow pans or boxes 
again under glass. When the seedlings are 
strong enough they are pricked out thinly into 
other boxes, wintered in frames, then planted 
out into the open ground the following year, 
fruiting the year after that. Every promising 
seedling is increased by means of runners the 
same season. 

It may be worth mention that amongst many 
varieties that the firm of Laxton has put into 
commerce—the father first and the two enter- 
prising sons now—are such varieties as Noble, 
Latest of All, Captain, Monarch, Leader, Ment- 
more, Trafalgar, Fillbasket, Climax, and, one of 
the best of all, Royal Sovereign. This last 
enjoys the high reputation of being grown and 
liked by everyone. It forces finely, it does 
well outdoors, and is a popular market Straw- 


berry. But just recently the firm has intro- 
duced a new one, and has already secured for 
it from the Royal Horticultural Society a first- 
class certificate. That is most fittingly and 
worthily named ‘‘ The Laxton.” This new one 
has resulted from crossing Royal Sovereign with 
the popular Sir Joseph Paxton. It is very 
robust, and has Paxton leafage but Sovereign- 
shaped fruits, in colour rich deep red. The 
flesh is very firm and richly flavoured. It is a 
great cropper, and is distinctly earlier than 
either of its parents. We feel justified in anti- 
cipating for this splendid variety a long and 
most popular career. But then this is a variety 
of a thousand ; nay, even of ten thousand. That 
there may be in the myriads of seedlings now 
growing at Bedford some others as good a few 
years ot further culture may reveal. To havea 
good Strawberry it seems imperative that the 
variety must have good robust, overhanging 
leafage, whether its season be early, medium, 
or late, and the varieties are acceptable at any 
season. They must be abundant croppers, 
fruits of good size, handsome in shape, very 
solid or firm, sweét, and well flavoured. Varie- 
ties that do well in one place and badly in 
another are of little value. Itis very important 
to have reliable varieties. 

Amongst others we saw that should for later 
seasons make good reputations, very heavy 
croppers and good growers, are Climax, Fill- 
basket, Trafalgar, and Leader. We saw also 
growing, and even used for intercrossing, the 
heavy-fruiting Louis Gauthier, fruits pink in 
colour and very nice eating. St. Joseph and St. 
Antoine de Padoue are what are termed 
perpetuals, or, properly, autumn fruiters. They 
are, when the early blooms are picked out, 
quite first rate for fruiting late in the summer 
and autumn. For some years the most popular 
market Strawberries were Sir Joseph Paxton 
first, and second Sir Charles Napier. These 
are, of course, grown at Bedford for purposes of 
comparison, but Royal Sovereign and Sir J. 
Paxton are now the leading varieties. The old 
British Queen is largely grown at Bedford, but 
whilst the finest flavoured of all it is still a very 
uncertain and too often a poor cropper. It is 
being used, however, to impart flavour to new 
ones—that is, if it be possible. The greatest 
difficulty in Strawberry raising is to secure 
flavour. In the new ‘‘ Laxton” we get the 
best seen in any seedling Strawberry sent out 
for many years and that has with it a fine 
constitution, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Packing fruit (Hoole).—Good material 


for packing Peaches, Grapes, and similar soft 


fruits is found in the fine brands of white 

















Strawberry Royal Sovereign, 


continental wood-wool, Since the introduction 
of this, the cost and labour of packing have been 
lessened materially. Peaches must be first 
wrapped in squares of tissue paper, and then 
encased in a portion of the wood-wool or a strip 
of wadding. Nectarines and Apricots must be 
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similarly treated. For these, first line the 
sides and bottom of the boxes with one of the 
‘soft materials named, so that they are protected 
well from the wood bottom, and the boxes must 
be of a depth allowing for the under layer and 
one over the fruits before the cover is fixed. 
The fruits must be placed as closely together as 
possible, and, when the box is filled, pack 
tightly between each fruit with a pinch of the 
same materials so as to render them immovable 
in transit. Boxes holding one and a half dozen 
are of very good size, and they should not be 
nailed, but tied only. For soft fruits it is not 
well to employ over-large boxes. Melons are 
simply wrapped in tissue sheets and placed in 
boxes of a size to hold two or three, and then 
filled in tightly with wood-wool. They should 
be placed singly, not one on top of another. 
Por Grapes, we use boxes of suitable size, line 
the sides and bottom with packing, over this 
place tissue paper, then arrange the bunches 
against the sides and ends, and tie each 
separately with string to a small tack driven 
‘in on the outside. The box, too, may be 
tightly filled with bunches so that there is no 
movement after the same preparation has been 
made in lining ; but we find they go better tied 
to the sides. Strawberries should be arranged 
in confectionery boxes holding a single layer, and 
each berry placed in a small Vine, Raspberry, 
or Lime-leaf. These should be neatly and 
closely arranged so that no friction or move- 
mentoccurs. Give the same care in the prepara- 
tion of the boxes with packing material, but 
studiously avoid allowing the fruit to come into 
contact with wool. I ruit well packed could be 
carried in a vegetable hamper, but we have 
found it to travel better and more safely tied in 
small parcels of boxes. Heavy hampers are 
roughly handled on the railway and ripe fruit 
then suffers. Carefully label, so that the nature 
of the contents is well displayed. 


Vines breaking unevenly (Problem). 
—We have known Vines to act exactly in the 
game manner as those you write of, and it 
happens invariably with young ones. If Vines 
grow vigorously when young they become some- 
what pithy, and the wood buds then do not 
become perfectly developed ; hence, without any 
apparent reason, they show this stubbornness 
when started in spring. To obviate this the 
rods should be bent round in half-hoop fashion 
before starting, so that the sap is equalised in 
its flow ; or they may be allowed to depend from 
the roof wires, so that the points become well 
depressed, until all buds are active. It does 
not necessarily come from wireworm interfer- 
ence, nor the winter cleaning, but an absence of 
sufficient water at some period of the summer 
may cause it, and which may happen without 
the attendant’s knowledge, unless moisture is 
proved by a soil tester. The surface of the 
border may be moist ; but perhaps some portion 
of the active feeding roots may be dry. Chemi- 
cal deficiency of the soil employed accounts 
sometimes for these unexplained troubles, and, 
often, there are local conditions which nothing 
save a critical analysis can possibly solve. Such 
may obtain in your case. Whatever the cause 
may be, there arises a debility of bud growth, 
for Hambro’ Vines in a normal condition invari- 
ably produce fertile laterals, even of the smallest 
growth. You would do well to be less severe 
in winter, giving a greater length of spur, and 
reduce these by a selection of the strongest 
after they are sufficiently forward. Over- 
maturity of the wood causes contraction of the 
basal buds ; this would not come so likely in 
heavily-timbered, old-fashioned houses as in 
modern structures. A very slight shade in 
summer and autumn will obviate this, and in 
modern houses it is sometimes advisable, especi- 
ally where there is ample drainage, and the soil 
is of a light nature. We think it possible that 
by bending the rods early another year the 
trouble may be removed. The shoots that issue 
from these late-started buds would be better 
stopped at a short length—say, four leaves, 





ie As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘“‘GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
“STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” or * THE 
EnGLIisH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week’s issue, 


which will be marked thus *,* 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CAMPANULA PRYAMIDALIS. 


I sHouLD feel much obliged if you would give me a few 
hints as to the culture and propagation of Campanula 
pyramidalis. I have four large plants in 10-inch pots, set 
in September, but they are not showing flower-spikes yet. 
Will the plants bloom two years in succession ?—N, L, 
[This fine old plant, the well-known Chimney 
Bellflower, though hardy enough to be grown 
out-of-doors in many parts of the British Isles, 
has so many enemies and is so subject to injury 
from excessive moisture that pot culture, 
through the winter months at least, suits it best. 
The flowers vary in colour from a deep lavender- 
blue through all intermediate shades to pure 
white, but by careful selection of the best- 
coloured forms for seed production the seed- 
lings will come fairly true. By a process of 











































































































The Chimney Bellflower (Campanula pyramidalis). 


selection a strain of dwarf plants, in both blue 
and white varieties, that only reach a height of 
from 3 feet to 4 feet, has been secured, and it is 
useful for special purposes ; but robbing the 
plant of half its natural height robs it also of 
the striking characteristic which is one of its 
greatest charms. Well-grown plants of the 
normal type should reach a height of about 
8 feet when fully grown. The flowers, which 
are very closely set on the spikes, commence to 
open in July, and, if seed production is checked 
by picking off the flowers as they fade, the 
plants will remain in beauty for nearly three 
months. The best-shaped and healthiest plants 
are raised from seed. 

RAISING THE PLANTS.—Seedlings may be 
raised by sowing in pans of sandy soil in March, 
placing in heat, and taking care to prevent 
them from damping off, to which they are 
liable at that season. The majority of plants 
raised from a March sowing will flower in about 
sixteen months, and nearly a year is thus 





























gained over those sown later, which will not 
bloom until they are two years old, but the 
plants will hardly reach the size attained by 
those which are given more time. The safest 
way to get the best results is to sow in June and 
allow two years’ growth before flowering. The 
seeds, which are very small, should be sown on 
the surface of the soil and lightly pressed in 
without giving any further covering. Raise in 
a cold-frame and shade the seed-pan, which 
should be covered with a sheet of glass during 
the sunniest part of the day. Prick off the 
young plants, when big enough to handle, into 
other pans, early pricking off being a great pre- 
ventive of damping. Not later than August 
transfer the plants to pots, using 3-inch or 
4-inch, according to the size of the plants, 
Whichever pots are used it ought to be with the 
certainty that they will be filled with roots 
before winter sets in, as on that and a careful 
use of the water-pot their safety depends. 
Plunge the pots in ashes in a drip-proof frame, 
and from October to March give no water at 
all. Never let the frame be without a circula- 
tion of air even in the depth of winter. Karly 
in April the plants should be repotted into 
6-inch or 7-inch pots, and grown on through the 
summer in a frame which does not catch the 
mid-day sun. In August transfer into 9-inch or 
10-inch pots, wintering the plants as_ before. 
This August potting will be the final one except 
in the case of the finest plants, which may have 
a further shift in the following April or any time 
before the flower-spike commences to run up. 
Firm potting at all times is a necessary item of 
good management, and the soil best suited for 
the plants is a mixture of half sandy loam, 
quarter road - grit, and quarter leaf-mould, 
Should the loam be heavy, a little broken mortar- 
rubbish may be incorporated with the mixture 
to keep it open, and the addition of one quart 
of old soot to the bushel of soil will help to keep 
the leaves of a dark and healthy colour. During 
the summer water may be given with tolerable 
freedom, but never until the soil becomes almost 
dry, for the plants will not stand the indis- 
criminate watering that many soft-wooded 
plants will exist under. If soot has not been 
used in the soil, an occasional dose of clear soot- 
water will answer the same purpose ; indeed, 
this is the usual method of applying it. From 
the time the spikes begin to run up, weekly 
doses of clear manure-water made from cow, 
sheep, or deer droppings assist development, but 
stable drainings should be avoided on account of 
their burning nature ; a cooling manure is the 
best. In May of the year when the plants are 
expected to bloom they should be stood gn a 
bed of ashes in the open, and not plunged, 
removing them to the positions in which they 
are to flower when the earliest buds open, as 
the less exposure they get while flowering the 
better and clearer will be the blooms. In select- 
ing seedlings of the white variety for potting on, 
choose always those which have the palest 
leaves ; these may be depended on to give a 
large percentage of plants with pure white 
flowers. In kindly summers the plants flower 
well outside, and surplus plants and seedlings 
should be planted about in various positions 
among shrubs or on sheltered rockeries. In the 
latter position they are at home, as they like the 
elevation, and it is surprising how very little 
soil they manage to existin. After blooming, 
the plants are of no further use, and young stock 
should always be coming on to replace that 
which has flowered. ] 


GROWING SPECIMEN FUCHSIAS. 


I sHOULD be much obliged if you would tell me how to 
proceed to grow big Fuchsia plants fit for showing ?7—M. 
CARTER. 

[The autumn is usually when a commence- 
ment is made in the initial stages of Fuchsia 
growing, striking cuttings, say, in September, 
and when rooted placing singly into small pots, 
and standing on light shelves. A warm-house, 
or, say, a temperature of from 50 degs. to 
60 degs., keeps the little plants steadily mov- 
ing, and as the need arises give larger pots and 
fresh, sweet soil. As growth advances they 
need pinching periodically, and once a base has 
been formed choose a leader to go away un- 
stopped. Pyramidal training is better adapted 
to Fuchsia specimens. To obtain this a strong 
stake is inserted in the centre of the pot, and as 
the growth of the plant proceeds tie the shoots 
lightly to this, and continue the pinching of the 
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shoots until the desired furnishing of the plant 
is secured and flowering time is in view. 
Fuchsias need good loamy soil enriched with 
manure—horse or cow, or both mixed, the 
former ina fresh state and cow-manure dried, 
so that it can be broken finely. Leaf-mould, 
too, if of good quality, is desirable, and a little 
bone-meal and soot aid growth. The aim must 
be to give in soil richness, yet substantial 
enough to impart vigour and stability. Do not 
make the soil over firm, as this tends to dwarf 
the growth. Give successional shifts as the 
plants fill their pots with roots until they 
oceupy those 4 inches in diameter. In these 
the Bath growers obtain plants 8 feet in 
height, about 3 feet in diameter at the base, 
the pot almost concealed from view by the 
abundant foliage and flowers. This, of 
course, is not obtained in one year, but 
specimens 6 feet in height have been produced 
in one season from cuttings started in the 
autumn as advised, and we have seen a collec- 
tion of such plants staged in August full of 
flower. Stimulants in the form of liquid- 
manure and soot-water will be necessary when 
in fullgrowth. The watering must be carefully 
and regularly attended to, for if they become 
dry the progress of the plants is at once severely 
checked, and at flowering time many of these, 
and the leaves, too, will fall off prematurely. 
August is the month when Fuchsias are in the 
height of their bloom. Once the formation of a 
specimen is made the course is more easy. In 
the winter keep them ina dry frost-proof build- 
ing—not under plant stages—and there leave 
them until the spring. When danger from 
frost is over they are best outdoors stood on a 
cool-bed, the pots partially plunged, and in as 
sheltered a position as is possible. They must 
have sunshine to consolidate their growth, or 
flowering will be poorand sparse. Do not leave 
them long in one position, but turn them round 
so that every part gets its due exposure to the 
sun, and prevent, too, the roots entering the 
soil by placing pieces of slate beneath the pots. 
These you will find a few guiding rules to follow 
in the growth of Fuchsias, but the measure of 
success depends entirely on your own judgment 
and cultural attention. W. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rhodanthes in pots in autumn.— 
Most people associate the growing of Rho- 
danthes with spring-blooming plants, and thus 
it is that very few indeed are seen in the 
autumn. It should, however, be borne in mind 
that if seed is sown now in pans and the seed- 
lings pricked off, placing about fifteen to 
eighteen in a pot, one may have blossoms in 
August and September. The dried flowers are 
very pretty, and amongst what are designated 
“‘ everlastings,” few are of easier growth for 
pot culture. 
sisting of two parts loam and three parts leaf- 
soil, with sand added to keep it porous. When 
buds are about to form, liquid-manure applied 
in a weak state will be found of much benefit to 
them.— WooDBASTWICK. 

Mignonette for winter blooming.— 
One of the sweetest of garden flowers is Mignon- 
ette, but seldom is it seen in perfection when 
grown in pots. Occasionally one finds that in 
September and October, when attention is being 
paid to plants for indoor culture, old plants are 
lifted from the borders, but in most instances 
they are not a success, and invariably die off 
before the winter sets in.. To prepare plants 
for winter flowering five or six seeds should be 
s wn in a pot, retaining about three of the most 
robust and pulling out the others, standing the 
pots in the open till the end of September, 
when they should be brought indoors. July is 
the best month to sow, and loam and leaf-mould 
will be found a suitablecompost. Pinching out 
the leader when 3 inches or 4 inches high will 
induce a bushy habit.—DERBY. 

Increasing Show and Regal Pelargo- 
niums.—I have several Pelargoniums (Show and Kegal), 
and I want to take some cuttings from them. When is 
the best time to take them, and what is the best soil to 
strike them in? I have no greenhouse,.but I have a cold- 
frame, or would they do best out-of-doors in the open? 
Any information on the above will oblige —AMATEUR. 

{All flower-stems should be rejected as cut- 
tings, and only half-ripened, hard wood with 
good leaves used. Three cuttings may be 
placed in a 4-inch pot, first removing the 
sheaths at the leaf bases and cutting clean with 
a sharp knife just below a joint. Stand the 


Rhodanthes like a light soil, con-’ 
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cutting pots in the full sun out-of-doors, and at 
first keep them well soaked with water. As 
the roots appear gradually give them less, and 
it is easy to see when they are well rooted by 
the leaves picking up. Any shoots with young 
points may be pinched at this stage, but a good 
many of the cuttings will not need this, as they 
will branch naturally. It is not often they can 
again be placed outside after potting singly, but 
with the old plants should be given a place ona 
light stage in the greenhouse and kept gently 
moving through the winter. ] 

Raising Schizanthus.—When should I get seeds 
of Schizantnus Wisetonensis in order to have them flower- 
ing in March (greenhouse)? I would be obliged for a little 
advice as to their culture, as I have never grown any, but 
seeing a description in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED lately I 
think they must be pretty plants. When should I sow 
Calceolaria seeds for flowering in spring? Is it too late 
to sow Foxgloves to flower this summer ?—M. W. 

[To obtain large specimens the Schizanthuses 
are sown in early autumn, potted off as soon as 
they can be handled, and kept during the 
winter close to the glass in a structure from 
which frost is just excluded. Seed sown in the 
spring will make useful flowering plants for the 
greenhouse in the summer. The one important 
item in their culture is to keep the plants as 
near to the glass a3 possible in the greenhouse, 
and allow a free circulation of air amongst 
them. The points of the shoots, too, should be 
pinched out while the plants are still small, and 
again later on if necessary. In this way good, 
sturdy plants are obtained, which will yield a 
fine display. Pots 6 inches in diameter are 
large enough for the spring-sown plants to 
flower in. As the pots get full of roots an occa- 
sional watering with liquid-manure will be of 
great service. Sow your Calceolaria seed _to- 
wards the end of this month. The Foxglove 
should be sown at once in order to get strong 
plants that will flower next summer. ] 


Gloxinia Irma.—Among the large collec- 
tion of Gloxinias in flower at the last Drill Hall 
meeting the variety mentioned showed above 
all the rest on account of its brilliant colour. 
It has erect flowers, and is very free, the plant 
shown having as many as a score upon it, and 
the colour was a rich bright crimson. Gloxinias 
have been so improved of late years that it has 
to be something very good indeed to be notice- 
able at the present time; but Irma is such an 
advance on anything of the same colour seen 
before that it is deserving of special mention. 
—A. W. 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 


THE GOOSEBERRY-CATERPILLAR. 


AN insidious foe to the gardener is the Goose- 
berry-caterpillar, and one very difficult to deal 
with. Bya strange coincidence, our garden has 
been kept almost or entirely free from it for 
many years past by the cuckoo, Naturally, so 
good a friend is cherished, though there are no 
known means by which it can be encouraged to 
reside in the garden. It is curious that no 
sooner does a small colony of the insects appear 
than the hawk-eye of the cuckoo detects their 
whereabouts, and they disappear. It would be 
a fortunate thing if it could be taught to take 
other garden insects as food with the same 
avidity as it does the caterpillar from the Goose- 
berry-trees. The bird is very shy, and-during 
working hours makes no stay, but chooses the 
quiet hours of the morning, the dinner-hour, or 
the evening to pay its visits. The robin and 
some of the tits feed their young on tiny 
caterpillars, and no doubt those from the 
Gooseberry - bush may afford some meals; 
but it requires a larger appetite than small 
birds have to deal effectively with hordes 
of caterpillars such as these fruit - trees 
supply. The most effectual remedy, save 
the cuckoo, is undoubtedly hellebore-powder, 
dredged on the trees in a dry state, or mixed 
with water and applied with a syringe. The 
latter touches them most directly, because it 
can be applied to the undersides of the leaves, 
where they feed. If one application does not 
effect a riddance repeat in a day ortwo. The 
poisonous properties are said to be lost by ex- 
posure to the air in two or three days. Of 
course, no one would apply this deadly poison 
and then gather the fruit. If the fruit is wanted 
for daily use, leave a few trees unsyringed for 
that purpose. Once the caterpillars are de- 
stroyed, syringe the trees thoroughly with clear 
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water, and so free them from deposit. It is in 
June and earlier in the season that they are 
usually active. When nearing the ripening 
period poisons or anything likely to taint the 
fruit must be studiously avoided. Petroleum 
emulsion is used by some with good. effect, 
while other instances have been cited where 
this failed in its purpose, Soot and lime mixed 
and sprinkled on the trees while damp is the 
remedy of some, but the fruit must in this 
instance be washed to free it from its foreign 
coat, as this adheres with great tenacity. 
Tanner’s bark spread over the ground in winter 
is said to be a preventive, and removing the soil 
from around the trees and replacing with fresh 
answer the same purpose. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Insects on Plum-tree.—I have a Victoria Plum 
standard tree which is badly infested with the blue-green 
blight on the underside of the leaves, more particularly the 
younger growths. Will you kindly tell me what is the 
best way of getting rid of this, so as not by the remedy 
to injure the fruit, which is plentiful, or the Grass and 
flowers which are partially overhung by the boughs?— 
VICTORIA. 

[Aphis is very abundant on trees this year 
owing to the long-continued dry weather. Did 
you not mind using some not too strong insecti- 
cide we should advise syringing the Plum-tree 
you have from below with a solution of soft- 
soap, Tobacco, and Quassia-chips, in the propor. 
tion of 2 1b. of soap, + 1b. of Tobacco, and } lb. 
of Quassia, all soaked, and so far as possible 
dissolved in a bucket holding 4 gallons of boiling 
water, all night. Strain it off and then use. 
After that has been applied gently let it remain 
for two days, then give the tree a vigorous 
syringing with clean water, and there will be nc 
taste left on the fruits. No doubt a libera’ 
soaking of, say, a dozen buckets of water to the 
roots would do great good also. | 


Red-spider on Vines.—Your correspon 
dent “A. W.,” on page 229, gives some ver) 
good advice about destroying red-spider or 
Vines, but he does not allude to any winte. 
treatment, or, perhaps I should say, treatmen' 
during the resting period. It is really then tha’ 
this pest should be most effectually dealt with 
After a bad attack of this pest the entire house. 
woodwork, glass, brickwork, etc., should be 
scrubbed with soft-soap and paraffin. If ther: 
are inside borders, scrape off about an inch o 
the surface soil and replace it with fresh, anc 
remove anything on the floor that could possibl) 
harbour the enemy, and dress the stems anc 
canes with some insecticide, paraffin-emulsion 
or one of the many insecticides composed o 
paraffin and soft-soap, taking care that it is wel 
worked into places which might afford goo 
shelter. For the mites or their eggs, sprayin; 
with the caustic wash so often used in th 
winter for killing insects on fruit-trees out-of 
doors I should think would be very useful, an: 
should not injure the Vines if applied when th: 
sap was well down.—G. S. 8. 

Moisture exuding from Pear-tre¢ 
(p. 229) (7. B. ).—The cause, from your descrip 
tion, is probably that the branch is infested by 
some insect, most likely by the caterpillar of th 
wood leopard-moth, which is a common pest i1 
Apple and Pear-trees, and various other trees a 
well. The eggs are laid by the moth in som 
crevice in the bark. The young caterpillars 
when first hatched, begin to feed on the bark 
but soon eat their way into the wood. Whe 
full grown they are about 14 inches in length 
of a creamy or buff colour, ornamented wit! 
small black raised spots, the head and the firs 
and last joints of the body being nearly black 
If you can examine the part of the branch fror 
which the sap exudes you will probably find 
small hole, round which are some small sawdust 
like particles. These are the droppings of th 
caterpillar. One of the best ways of destroyin. 
this insect is to thrust a sharp-pointed wir 
into the gallery formed by the caterpillar as fa 
as it will go, with the hopes of stabbing th 
pest. The end of the wire will show if this he 
been done effectually or not. If this is not suc 
cessful, steep a piece of cotton wool or tow i 
tar or paraffin-oil, and, having enlarged th 
entrance a little, push it in as far as possibl: 
then close the entrance tightly with a piece « 
clay, so as to keep in the smell of. the insect 
cide, and go stifle the caterpillar. Whateve 
the insect may be, these methods would b 
useful,-—G. 8S. 8. 
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AUBRIETIA ON LOW WALL. 


Tire common Aubrietia in its best forms is one 
of the most distinct and effective of all the 
flowers of early spring. There is nothing so 
soft before it flowers, nothing like it after its 
myriads of soft lilac or purple flowers die away. 


Silene and Saponaria remind us of the Aubrietia | 


in habit, but the soft, rich glow of colour it 
possessed will only return with another year. 
We do not make half the use we might easily 
do on old walls, dry banks, and rocky ledges 
by the bold use of purple Aubrietias and the 


white Arabis alone, or as contrasted together | 


here and there. We have seem both in many 
places and positions on many soils, and they are 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


| in smoky town gardens, in window boxes every- 
where. Given plenty of Wallflowers, Tufted 
| Pansies, Arabis, and Aubrietia, and even the 
| ugliest of formal parterres becomes in reality a 
| spring garden of colour and of perfume. Down 
/in a sheltered Wicklow valley through which 
‘the Vartry river flows, now outspread in placid 
pools and reaches, or rushing and splashing 

through or tumbling over the little falls and 
"weirs, we have seen the Rock Cress dangling in 
'masses as big as sheeps fleeces from the grey 
‘river wall until it almost touches the clear 
water of the river or mill-races below, and ona 
| calm, clear day the reflections in the water are 
‘nearly as vivid as the reality above. A few 
seeds thrown into a pail of liquid mud and then 








Aubrietia on low wall, From a photograph by Mr. Geo. Champion, 


always beautiful as simply and tastefully used, 
One of the special features at St. Shelford in 
Merch or April is a combination of Aubrietia 
and Arabis on the surface of an outcropping 
chalk rock in Sir Michael Foster’s beautiful Iris 
garden near Cambridge. No pen could well 
describe the simple beauty, the rich glow of 
colour, as the sun shines on that natural rock 
garden on a balmy spring morning. The weird 
or gorgeous Irises flutter and shine everywhere 
around you and the larks sing lustily in the 
clear air above the flinty Barley fields, the 
early butterflies are on the wing, and even the 
bare stones are glorified by the flowery carpets 
of purple Rock Cress and the snow-like masses 
of the Arabis as they lie thereon in the sun. 
But the purple and white Rock Cresses are 
beautiful even in all the London public parks, 


splashed or dabbed on to an old bare wall are 
enough to start a colony, and thereafter that 
wall will become clothed, and become a thing of 
beauty in its season every year. Or roots may 
be divided and planted in the interstices 
between the stones, and similar results more 
quickly follow. Or you can build low and 
sloping retaining walls, like that shown in our 
illustration, placing roots and earth or strips of 
turfy loam in between the stones as the building 
proceeds, and then you have a green wall with 
flowering masses of the Rock Cresses or any 
other suitable things—Tufted Pansies, Sweet 
Violets, Erodiums, Arenarias, Rock Rose, or 
even dwarf creeping true Roses like R. Wichu- 
-riana or R. Ecze, or the dainty little Burnet 
Roses of our sandy shores and rock-bound 
coast-line. There are multitudes of low-grow- 
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ing, creeping, or Moss-like plants for low walls 
of this kind, be they hot and dry or cool and 
moist, or whether they are in full sunshine or 
in densest shade. In or for the making of 
pretty wall gardens the materials and the taste 
or methods are practically unlimited, and a wall 
well sown or planted with Arabis and Aubrietia 
is at once redeemed from being commonplace or 
bare at any period of the year. One little bit of 
a caution may be necessary, since some of the 
new seedling Aubrietias are a little raw and 
garish in their colouring. The best are the free- 
flowering grey-blue, lilac, and purple shades, 
which agree with anything white or green or 
grey, but not so well with bright rosy-crimson 
or with orange-red hues, and these last-named 
colours should be massed by themselves, with 
plenty of soft grey greenery—the grey of 
Lavender Cotton or Antennaria or Arabis itself 
about them to soften down the vivid colouring. 
One might say much more as to the fleece-like 
beauty of the Rock Cresses and their allies, but 
the picture accompanying these notes is far more 
eloquent than many words. V. 5B. 





* * ZINNIAS. 


ZINNIAS are really handsome flowers, especially 
the double ones. I have grown them for several 
years with a fair measure of success. I sow 
the seed in a gentle bottom-heat in early spring, 
and prick off into boxes or, better still, into a 
bed in a cold-frame, where they are put suffi- 
ciently far apart to form good balls of roots. It 
is a good plan to pot a few of the earliest of the 
plants and grow them on to come into flower as 
soon as possible, so as to provide a succession. 
The soil for the Zinnia should be of a light, rich 
nature. lLeaf-mould, manure, and a good sandy 
loam make an excellent compost. In this the 
plants root freely, and when they do this they 
seldom fail to do well. A sunny and sheltered 
situation should always be chosen in which to 
plant Zinnias, and if planted in a bed by them- 
selves, the soil should be deeply dug over in 
autumn and a liberal quantity of manure forked 
in. I generally plant out from middle to end 
of May, and great care must be exercised in 
watering, as the plants are liable to damp off at 
the collar from over-watering. Both the single 
and double forms of Zinnia make fine garden 
plants when well grown, displaying a diversity 
and brilliancy of colour equalled by few plants. 
The double forms, however, have of late been 
most in request, although both the double and 
single varieties have been greatly improved. 
There is one good characteristic about the 
double Zinnias; they are not in some instances 
of such rank aud unwieldy growth as the 
single types, and the process of dwarfing has 
gone hand-in-hand with that of multiplying the 
petals in the flowers. Careful selection also has 
done something in the way of inducing a better 
habit of growth. In this part of the country 
Zimnias are much grown for exhibition, and 
there is as much rivalry in the efforts to gain 
first prizes as in the case of Dahlias and Asters. 
While the Zinnia lacks the great size of the 
Dahlia and the soft beauty and delicate colours 
of the Aster, it yet includes vivid tints and 
lustrous hues foreign to both these popular 
autumn flowers, and stands of well-grown 
flowers of double Zinnias are most effective on 
the cut-flower table. They have also a decided 
advantage over most other annuals, that the 
flowers, instead of soon fading, continue in 
beauty for weeks without in the least deteriora- 
ting. There is generally a scarcity of gay 
blooming plants late in the autumn, and 
although Zinnias are not generally cultivated 
in pots they are most valuable for that purpose, 
their gay colours and fine large globular flowers 
making quite a display indoors long after they 
cease blooming in open beds, where damp 
nights and heavy rains generally cut short their 
beauty. A few seeds sown now for indoor 
blooming in late autumn will well repay those 
who give them a trial. Wm. CHRYSTAL. 
Oxhill House, Kippen, Stirling, N.B. 





PROPAGATING PINKS. 


Tu season of flowering of these charming as 
well as useful and in many instances sweetly 
fragrant flowers will soon be over, and as soon 
as the blooms are past preparations may be 
made for increasing the stock. Many who grow 
these plants largely rely in the main on division 
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of the roots later in the year, and particularly 
so of the commoner kinds. Divided plants 
bloom freely, it is true, though the individual 
flowers are smaller than those borne on plants 
from cuttings. Stock raised in the latter way 
is generally marked by increased vigour, together 
with a compactness of the tufts not usually to 
be found in divided plants. Few plants are 
more easy of increase by cuttings, and the 
flowering over, plenty of material will be 
obtainable, so the work may be taken in hand 
at once. The simplest and safest way to ensure 
success is to strip the shoots from the tufts with 
a heel attached, and without further prepara- 
tion or ado insert them firmly in sandy soil. 
Where only a few dozen are needed a shady 
corner will suit them well, but if a quantity is 
required it will be best to give the cuttings the 
protection of some lights. Covered by these 
and shaded rather lightly, the cuttings, if kept 
moist, will root in about three or four weeks. 
During this period they must not be kept too 
close or too wet. I prefer when watering the 
cuttings while in frames to apply the water 
overnight, giving a good soaking, and allow the 
lights to remain off all night, replacing them 
about 8 a.m. the following day. Treated in 
¢:his way the losses are very few. When insert- 
ing the cuttings a fair amount of room should 
be given so as to permit of growth. Better still 
if as soon as rooted the young plants be trans- 
planted into small nursery beds in good soil 
6 inches apart each way, as by so doing fine 
bushy little tufts will result in a very short 
time. The young plants prepared in this way 
make nice presentable subjects for sale, while 
for potting up in early autumn preparatory to 
forcing they are all that could be desired, and 
in every way more satisfactory than divided 
plants. The side shoots are earlier produced 
by removing the central growth when the plant 
is established. KE. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tufted Pansy Rosea pallida.—This 
should be in all gardens. Its growth is dwarf, 
and its blossoms freely produced and chaste and 


refined. Its colour is a very pale rosy-lilac, 
paling with age, and also as the summer 
advances. It is as a two-year-old plant that its 


real qualities are best seen. Then the display 
of bloom is remarkable, the chaste, rayless 
blossoms being large and yet most dainty. This 
is the type of plant which is worthy of being 
perpetuated, representing these beautiful hardy 
flowers at their best. To Dr. Stuart, of Chirn- 
side, N.B., belongs the honour of raising this 
refined flower.—D. B. C. 


Sowing biennials.—If not already done, 
it is quite time to sow the rest of the hardy 
biennials, or they will not have time to make 
good strong plants before the short, dark days 
are upon us. Plants like Canterbury Bells and 
Sweet Williams should be sown early enough in 
the season to make good sturdy plants by 
September, and then be planted out where they 
are to flower. For this reason one cannot get 
the new season’s crop of seed ripe soon enough, 
and must depend on the previous season’s crop 
for early sowing.—J. G., Gosport. 


Single Petunias. — Petunias are very 
showy either indoors or out, but the single sorts, 
more particularly, are often given too much 
latitude, consequently one finds them grown in 
window-boxes or beds, with the centres of the 
plants devoid of leaves and presenting a rusty- 
looking appearance. I always, when planting 
them out, pinch the leader ; this at once induces 
the formation of side shoots, and does away 
with the unsightly look of plants bare of 
foliage. When these side shoots have made 
several inches of growth I peg them down in 
the bed. Petunias are very free bloomers, 
and for this reason will benefit by weak stimu- 
lants, a little guano in the water improving 
both blossoms and foliage.—F. D. 


Campanulas.—The season of flowering of 
many of our border plants may be considerably 
prolonged by assisting them now. Applications 
of liquid-manure, varied in its nature, are most 
beneficial to hardy flowers, Campanulas in par- 
ticular ; but the removal of dead blossoms is 

-none the less helpful. Some blossoms, like 
Sweet Peas, for example, cease to open if the 
older flowers are not cut away, and go, in a 


4 


somewhat similar manner, hardy flowers soon 
show signs of failure if the removal of old 
Indeed, when the 
first flush of bloom on Campanulas is over, the 
best plan is to cut away the flowering stems 
altogether, to continue the stimulants, and so 
encourage the formation of buds for early 


flowers is not looked after. 


autumn.—LEAHURST. 


obliged if you can tell me what is the matter with the 
Madonna Lily, and the red one with it, sent in a separate 
box? There are great masses of them here which have 
always done well, but this year all in some parts of the 
garden withered up as to their leaves, and I think will be 
quite failures. Now it has spread into the bed where the 
other Lilies are. They have no liquid-manure or anything 
put on them.—G. W. HARTLEY. 

[Your bulbs are suffering from the disease 
common to the Madonna Lily. Lifting the 
bulbs and shaking them up in a bag of sulphur 
has in some cases proved a remedy, while in 
others, lifting and baking in the sun, replanting 
in fresh quarters, have also proved efficacious. | 

Creepers for trellis-work.—I have just built a 
verandah, in front of which is trellis-work, 30 feet long 
and 4 feet high. I have made a narrow border for 
creepers, about 12 inches wide in front. Please give the 
names of some very pretty creepers that will not grow too 
high for planting in border ?-—F. H. L. 

[We think your best plan would be to plant 
such Clematises as Lady Londesborough, Miss 
Bateman, Henryi, Princess of Wales, Jackmani 
superba, and others, mingled with a few such 
Roses as L’Ideal, Alister Stella Gray,.W. A. 
Richardson, Gustave Regis, Gloire de Dijon, 
etc., planting these alternately and go that the 
two may freely mingle together. As to height, 
all these will in time exceed the height men- 
tioned, but are easily kept to given limits, 
particularly if you make a point early of 
training low down. You may also have such 
Roses as Thalia, Perle d’Or, or the White 
Cluster Aimée Vibert, which is very free and 
profuse. ] 

Thistles in garden.—A portion of my garden is 
full of Thistles. These were in the land, and the house 
being on the hillside the builders threw thg material 
taken from the foundations on the top of this, in the 
higher part to the depth of 5 feet or 6 feet. As the roots 
are so deep it is no use trying to dig them up. Can you 
recommend any means of killing them? I am trying cut- 
ting the tops off as soon as they appear.— I’. M. WRia@uHT. 

[There is nothing you can apply at the depth 
that will have the least effect. upon the roots of 
these weeds. The only way is to pull them out 
—not cut off the tops as You are doing—and this 
as deeply as possible. In doing this, if you bare 
the stem slightly at the present ground level 
and. take firm hold and pull quite steadily, you 
will be able to draw a foot of growth with each, 
and this is all you can do. Buried at this great 
depth, and so much material at disposal to 
strengthen the roots, it is highly probable you 
will never be without them, and, unfortunately, 
you have little chance otherwise. of discouraging 
their onward growth in winter. | 
. Drying flowers.—I have commenced the study of 
botany, and am desirous now of collecting a number of 
specimens for studying the subject more minutely during 
the winter months. Which is the best way of preserving 
—by drying or otherwise—collected specimens? Is there 
any work dealing with this matter in a simple manner? I 
am informed also that there are certain boxes or cases 
used by field naturalists when out collecting specimens, 
and if so where can these be procured, and at what cost? 
—Borany, J. L. . 

[We know no better plan of preserving the 
specimens than that of drying in sheets of 
blotting-paper. Lay the collected specimens in 
between sheets of this, and place in a cool, dry 
room without heat. Do not aim at over-large 
examples, but, as far as possible, small or at 
least medium specimens as fully representative 
of root, branch, and flower as possible ia each 
case. So arrange these in the original drying 
process that the more important features are at 
a glance discernible. Name and place of col- 
lecting should also be recorded. We know of 
no work dealing with the subject, but you may 
gather further hints from some of the gardening 
dictionaries. A tin box, 6 inches wide, 
12 inches deep, is useful for collecting, or a 
portfolio in leather or boards is easily opened 
and the specimens at once Jaid in. We do not 
know the box you speak of. ] 

Pzonies not flowering.—Can you tell me why 
herbaceous Ponies have not flowered for two seasons? 
They were well manured last autumn. They had up to 
last year flowered splendidly, and this year they have not 


evena budonthem. The soil is light and aspect sunny. 
Would you suggest moving ?—T. M. : 





[In all probability the soil is impoverished 


below, and in such case the surface mulching is 
of little or no use. 





Lilium candidum diseased.—I shall be much 





You had better, therefore, ” 


decide on lifting and replanting them at the end 
of August, or, indeed, any time in that month, 
or as soon after as is possible. In any case do 
not leave the replanting till spring, as by this 


emitted with the first rains of late summer are 
lost. If the plants are large you had better 
divide them at the same time, even though you 
plant three or five to form a group after. In 
replanting these things you cannot dig either 
too deep or manure too freely, and you may 
use the manure fully a foot deep. C 
and, if the soil is light, clay also should be added, 
though with a rich soil this is not so very 
important. What is of great importance is 
water at the time of making the growth, and if 
you have a spot moister than usual plant them 
init. You will find on relifting that long tap- 
roots have formed. These you may shorten 


means all the most valuable new roots usually . 


Boné-meal . 


back considerably, leaving the crown and trunk, ~ 


say, about a foot long. Plants of from three to 
five crowns are quite large enough, and in most 
light soils the smaller pieces take more kindly 
and readily to the new soil. But it is this and 
fresh quarters that are now required, otherwise 
a further impoverished condition all round will 
result. ] 


Plants for shady rockery.—Would you kindly 
inform me through the medium of your columns what 
plants it would be advisable to plant in a small rockery 
which is almost always in the shade? Trees overhang it, 
and it is surrounded on three sides by shrubbery, while 
the curve of a footpath having shrubs on the other side 
also in a measure encloses-it. I should like to have the 
crannies occupied all the year round, something after the 
style of the rock garden at Kew. I presume there are 
plenty of the simpler and more inexpensive plants that 
would answer my purpose ?—J. P. 

[You may employ most of the Mossy Saxi- 
frages—S. muscoides, hypnoides, and such like 
forms, also London Pride and the forms of 8. 
Geum and others near akin. Another group is 
the Sedums, many trailing kinds as spurium, 
oppositifolium, and such like being suitable. 
Then such Achilleas as tomentosa, umbellata, 
and the Candytufts or Iberis are all useful. To 
these add the varieties of Phlox setacea, of 
which there are quite a number, and any of the 
smaller - growing Campanulas, ag pumila 
varieties, garganica, muralis, all very beautiful 
when in flower and suitable for the purpose, 
the alpine Poppies, and the species of Pinks, as 
Dianthus deltoides, D. cxsius, ete. Other 
suitable things are to be found in Alyssum 
saxatile, Thrift, Veronica prostrata, Acantho- 
limon glumaceum, any of the hardy Cyclamens, 
Polygonum Brunonis, Ramondias, Corydalis 
lutea, Zauschneria californica, Omphalodes 
verna, the common Gentian (G. acaulis), and 
the Aubrietias that grow freely and cover space 
quickly. Even the common white Arabis and 
the variegated Stonecrop are good in certain 
places, and, if space admits, the larger-growing 
things as Megaseas and Lenten Roses. ] 


Sunshine and shade.—An important 
point for the consideration of those who care 
about hardy flowers is the difference that occurs 
in the blooming of a hardy plant, according to 
the aspect in which it is put. We had a line 
of the beautiful Chionodoxa on the north side 
of a little wall. The flowers were beautiful for 
weeks, and did not seem to show the slightest 
change or sign of fading, owing to being saved 
from the sun. We have also Aubrietia and 
Arabis planted in the shade of a house, and on 
the east side of it, and the difference is very 
marked in the time of blooming between the 
plants that see the sun and those that are in 
the shadow of the house. We grow Forsythia 
suspensa on either side of a wall running nearly 
east and west, and there is fully a fortnight’s 
difference in the blooming time. ‘This also is 
the case with Wistaria as planted on the sunny 
side, but hanging over the shady side of the 
wall. Some plants do equally well in sun or in 
shade, the only difference being in their earlier 
or later blooming. Bluebells (Scilla) are like 
the Daffodils in their preference for half-shady 
positions in woods or copses ; so also Crown 
Imperials, which, like the Scillas, bleach badly 
if fully exposed to the sun. - Such facts may be 
taken advantage of in many ways, especially as 
regards the nobler flowers that we make broad 
and artistic use of. If it isimportant for hardy 
flowers generally, it is doubly so for those of 
the spring, when we are much more liable to 
sudden storms of rain, snow, and sleet, that 
may destroy an early bloom. If fortunate 
enough to have the same plant on the north side 
of a hill or wall, we still have a chance of a 
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second bloom. We have known a difference of 
even three weeks in one place in the blooming 
of a plant. The country gardens of England 
are generally fortunate in wall surfaces and 
shady groves, so that frequent opportunities of 
securing this variety in the blooming of our 
favourites occur, and by following out such 
trials we may find a difference even in vigour 
in different situations. In light soils we may 
find that certain things do better in the shade, 
but the greatest advantage is in prolonging the 
bloom. This question of aspect is a most im- 
portant one, and well worth the study of all 
fond of hardy flowering shrubs and herbaceous 
or bulbous flowers. 





_ THE MADONNA LILY (LILIUM CANDI- 


DUM) IN A BERKSHIRE GARDEN. 


THe Lilies in the illustration were portrayed 
just as they grew in the garden of Ginge House, 
near Wantage,’ Berkshire. The grounds were 
filled with their sweet perfume, and even out on 
the highway one could smell them. The 
flowers lasted several weeks, in spite of hot 
weather and brilliant sunshine. 
certainly of great beauty and sweetness, and 
rewards the grower for any trouble he may 
take. A rich soiland plenty of manure increase 
its size and luxuriance, and it seems to 





A group of the Madonna Lily in a Berks garden, From a photograph sent by Miss Dickie, 16, Albyn-terrace, Aberdeen, 


increase freely. Those in the photograph were 
the finest in the neighbourhood, where garden- 
ing is carried to great perfection, and is nearly 
everyone's favourite hobby. The plants have 


been removed to another spot, where it is the | 


intention to grow them in a row, and time will 
show whether the effect will be as lovely as by 
the old arrangement. A. W. L, Dicktz, 


16, Albyn-terrace, Aberdeen. 





The alpine Auricula as a garden 
plant.—The great beauty of the Auricula is 
seen when planted in groups of distinct colour. 
Varieties with flowers of a maroon colour shading 


to crimson at the margin are the most striking | 


for out-of-doors work. They are effective 
grouped around masses of stone in the rock 


garden, and make the best growth on the shady | 


side, but they do well fully exposed to the sun 
if the soil is of a good holding character and 
moist insummer. The purple or maroon-purple 


shaded varieties are excellent, but the newer | 


yellow or yellowish-bronzs varieties seem to 
obtain most admirers. Seedlings planted in 
beds give great variety both in form and colour, 
and form an object of daily interest all the time 
they are in flower. Sow the seed now, and by 
carefully pricking out and attending to the 
small plants in pans or boxes they will form 
strong plants during the following season, but 
they do not flower strongly until the year after. 


This Lily is | 


This is a good time to surface-dress the beds or 
| borders where established plants are. They do 
not need to be replanted very frequently. Seed- 


lings produced from seed sown last autumn | 


| should now be planted out where they are to 
flower. They will grow freely if not allowed to 
suffer from want of water. The Auricula is 
very impatient of drought, or sunshine and 
drought combined. 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS 


CHRYSANTHEMUM GROWING. 
(REPLY To ** V. O. B.”) 


little respecting the culture of the Chrysanthe- 
mum. The object in stopping these plants is to 
| make them dwarf and bushy, and there is also 
another reason for treating the plants in this 
way, and that is to induce them to flower earlier 
| than they would do if left to develop their buds 
naturally. You do not say whether you desire 
your plants to produce large blooms or other- 
| wise. We assume you wish to grow plants for 
conservatory decoration and cutting from, and 
to this end we advise you not to stop the plants 
| again, but allow them to blossom on terminal 
_buds, these buds marking the termination of 

the plant’s growth. 





| clusters, and if all the buds are retained sprays 
of beautiful blossoms will ultimately unfold. 
| By slightly thinning out the buds, or what is 
| generally termed disbudding, you may obtain 
fewer blossoms of larger size. In the case of 
| some of the more crowded instances it is better 
to disbud to some extent. 


As to their treatment during the summer, you 
| must stand the plants out in the open, and in a 
| position where they may be exposed to the sun 
| as long as possible. They must be accorded a 
distinctly hardy treatment until the end of 
September, at which time the plants should be 
| placed in a cool and airy greenhouse or conser- 
| vatory as a protection against frosts and stormy 
weather. If they have not yet been potted 
finally, place them in their flowering-pots with- 
| out delay. Use pots either 8 inches or 9 inches 
in diameter, and pot firmly, ramming in the soil 
| round the ball of roots with a wedge-shaped 
piece of wood. Use good soil for the final pot- 
ting. A good mixture should comprise three 
parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, half a 
part of horse-droppings; prepared as for a 
Mushroom-bed, and a liberal supply of coarse 
silver-sand or road-grit. A sprinkling each of 
guano and charcoal will also be an advantage. 
Mix the ingredients thoroughly, simply break- 
ing up the fibrous loam into pieces about the 
| size of a Walnut. Crock the pots with care, 
covering the drainage with some of the rougher 
portions of the compost, Feeding is not neces- 





FRom what you say, your gardener knows very | 


Terminal buds develop in | 


sary until the flowering-pots are well filled with 
roots and the buds nicely set. Green-fly may 
be eradicated by dusting the affected shoots 
with Tobacco-powder, which is cheap and very 
| efficacious. It isnow too late to stop the plants 
| again, unless you want a display in late Novem- 
| ber and December. Your first thoughts, how- 
| ever, should be directed to placing the plants in 
| the open and in the sun, giving each one plenty 
| of room and the support of a neat stake. Any 
| point that may not be quite clear we shall be 
pleased to advise you on on hearing further 
from you. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Shoots at base of Chrysanthemums, —I 
| have a number of Chrysanthemums which I grow for 
| special blooms. Several which I have disbudded are now 
| showing shoots from the rcots, including Mrs. Mease and 
| the white Popham. If I let these grow can I take them as 
cuttings, and will they grow to bloom this season, and will 
it to any great extent injure the progress or the size of 
flowers of the old plant 7—Constant READER, 
[If you desire to grow large, handsome blooms 
/on your plants you should remove the shoots 
now quickly developing at their base. These 
shoots seriously interfere with the prospect of 
a successful blooming, and there should there- 
| fore be no delay whatsoever in carrying out this 
|seemingly drastic treatment. Care, however, 
should be exercised when removing the shoots, 
so that no damage 
shall be done to the 
roots in the operation. 
It is a very simple 
matter after all. With 
a sharp knife detach 
the shoots, making 
the cut immediately 
below the surface of 
the soil. By these 
means there is no risk 
of damaging the sur- 
face roots, which 
assist so much in the 
development of the 
special blooms you 
evidently wish to pro- 
duce. You may take 
the cuttings and in- 
sert them in any light 
sandy soil, using boxes 
or small pots for the 
purpose ; in fact, pro- 
pagate them as was 
done with others ear- 
lier in the season. 
When the cuttings are 
rooted, pot them up 
singly into 3-inch pots 
and when these in 
turn are well filled 
with roots give the 
plants their final shift 
into pots either 44 
inches or 6 inches in 
diameter. Grow the 
plants on strongly from their first repotting, 
and retain the first bud developing in the point 
ofthe shoot. Rub out all other growths, leaving 
the bud absolutely alone at the apex of the 
shoot. The buds should develop sufficiently 
early for the resulting blooms to attain excel- 
lent proportions, and they should also provide 
you with a nice late display.—E. G.] 
Chrysanthemums—which buds to 
retain (Liverpool ).—The whole of those in 
your list are Japanese varieties, and embrace 
both early and mid-season flowering kinds. 
Lizzie Adcock is a deep yellow sport from the 
popular Source d’Or, and flowers usually in late 
October and early November. Crimson Pride 
is another October sort of a deep crimson colour, 
Medusa flowers during the same period as the 
last-named, and is‘a pretty terra-cotta and gold 
blossom. Harvest Home is one of the earliest, 
September, as a rule, seeing this plant at its 
best ; the colour of this variety is bright crim- 
son and golden-yellow. The foregoing should 
be grown on to terminal buds, as they are essen- 
tially free-flowering, decorative sorts, and would 
fail to give satisfaction if grown on the orthodox 
large-bloom system of culture. The plants, 
however, should be slightly disbudded. Joseph 
Brooks is a November sort, and the buds should 
be retained about the third week in August, if 
possible ; the colour of the last-named is orange, 








shaded crimson-scarlet, and the plant rarely 
does well. Charles Dalmas in your list is evi- 
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dently the well-known bronzy-yellow sport from 
Viviand Morel, named Charles Davis; it is a 


plant of easy culture, grand blooms resulting | 


from buds retained in late August. The two 


last-named sorts are seen at their best when | 


about three large blooms are grown on each 
plant. 





ROSES. 


ROSE SUNRISE. 
Roses of a remarkable colour never fail to 
attract attention, and sometimes this admiration 
leads to keen disappointment when it is found 
the plant is of weakly growth and utterly lack- 


ing in a good constitution, The beautiful 
variety illustrated above is not exactly a Rose 


deficient in vigour, but it is one of those Tea | 
Roses that succeed far better under glass than | 


outdoors. For forcing there is no variety more 
lovely; the beautiful blending of reddish- 
carmine and apricot is seen here as in no other 
Rose, and the ruby-red foliage lends an addi- 
tional charm. I am told 
by a market grower that 
he finds Sunrise pays best 


| of new Roses alone. 
| seedling Briers ?—SEEDLING BRIER. 


frost. 


sand. 
4 inch deep and as much apart. 
pots in ashes up to their rims in a cold-frame, 
protecting them from severe weather. 
the seedlings appear in eight or ten weeks. 


near the glass. 
they will damp off. 
afford plenty of air on all favourable occasions. 





ing or birds will soon destroy all your labours. 





to plant it out. The plants 
are allowed to grow almost 
naturally during the sum- 
mer, abundance of air 
being given. They are 
then slightly pruned again 
about July, the resulting 
growth producing beauti- 
ful flowers right up to 
Christmas. Five or six 
weeks’ drying off is neces- 
sary during the early part 
of the new year. The 
wood is then well ripened 
and ready for pruning 
again. The plants are then 
started very slowly into 
growth until the latter is 
well advanced, then a 
fairly high temperature is 
given, say about 50 degs. 
at night. By April and 
May most exquisitely 
coloured buds are procur- 
able, and at a time of year 
when they are in much 
demand. 

Whilst writing upon 
Sunrise I cannot refrain 
from mentioning two other 
delightful Roses that are 
remarkable for their colour 
and are apparently good 
growers. They are Sou- 
venir de William Robinson 
and Lady Roberts, both 
well exhibited at the Drill 
Hall, Westminster, June 
18th. The first-named has 
already been noticed in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
and further acquaintance 
with it has more than 
confirmed previous expe- 
rience. The blending of 
fawn, pink, and yellow colours in the flowers, 
which are abundantly produced, is a valuable 
attribute that must make the Rose a very 
popular one. The other variety, Lady Roberts, 
is destined to become a great favourite. I 


understand it is a sport from the well-known | 


Anna Ojlivier, and this was very apparent from 
the long buds and handsome flowers, foliage and 
wood. The colour is an intense coppery-yellow, 
shading off to apricot-yellow. 


is that of Mme. Hoste, reputedly a sport also of 
the latter. They are two of the finest garden 
Teas grown, and if Lady Roberts proves as good, 
then every lover of these beautiful Teas should 
possess the latter as soon as it is put into 
commerce. Rosa, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Raising Briers.—I have read with much interest 
the letter on raising new Roses by ‘‘ Rosa” in this week’s 
number of your valuable paper. I would like to try my 
hand at raising new Roses, but I fear I shall have to leave 
that alone for the present. For the last two years I have 
gathered Rose-heps, and tried to raise my own seedling 
Briers for budding 
years, but have failed to see any note in your paper on 





The habit of | 
growth of Anna Ollivier is well known, so also | 


I have taken your valuable paper for | 





€ 


Rose Sunrise, 


| When in the frame be on the look-out for wood- 
lice, as they are very partial to little Rose 
plants, and worms, too, will often draw them 
under the soil. Any kind of Rose seed, if the 
pods are quite ripe, may be sown in the same 
manner as indicated above. Where Roses were 
grown in pots and afterwards put outdoors such 
plants will often yield some fine ripe seeds, and 
many good things should be the result. With 
choice seedlings we should give them green- 
house treatment instead of planting them out 
in the open ground, as recommended for the 
Briers. | 

Rose W. A. Richardson with bare stem.— 
I have had a most excellent show of W. A. Richardson 
Rose on a climber three years old, but now the stem 
appears nearly bare, only a few non-fiowering shoots 
appearing. Shall I cut back the shoots made last year or 
let them alone? I note what you say to Miss Darbyshire, 
| p. 232, bottom of column. Shall I cut away heavily, 
though mine is healthy ?—E. 8. BALCHIN. 

[As you have had a ‘‘most excellent show” 
upon your plant, which is only three years old, we 
should not advise you to prune it hard just now ; 
in fact, beyond removing any crowded growths 
in the autumn, you will do well not to prune at 
all, not even in the spring. If several main 





raising seedling Briers for budding upon, and until I can 
raise seedling Briers I fear I shall have to leave the raising 
Will you kindly tell me how to raise 


[The best plan would be to sow your Brier 
seeds in pots next January. The pods must not 
get dry. Stick the stalk end into some damp 
'sand placed in pots, and stand the latter 

on shelf of greenhouse or in a pit away from 
In January prepare some 95-inch pots by 
half filling them with small crocks, then fill up 
with sandy soil, consisting of sifted loam and 
Press this firmly and sow seeds about 
Plunge the 


Usually 
As 
| soon as they show their third leaf prick off into 
| small pots and return to the pit, keeping them 
Do not water them much or 
Care must be taken to 


About June you may plant out the little seed- 
lings from their pots, but they will need watch- 





growths are springing from the base, one of 
these could be cut hard back at once, and thus 
would furnish the tree with new growths low 
down; but such a healthy specimen as yours 
will, doubtless, sefid out new growths from the 
base very soon—if not this season, then next— 
and it would be a pity to sacrifice some of the 
next year’s blossoming, and even the autumnal 
crop, merely to have a well-furnished plant, | 





























































GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—What is wanted to make 
the conservatory really interesting is lightness 
in arrangement. Few, I imagine, would care on 
a sweltering day to go into a glass-house to see 
a blaze of colour, but they might be tempted 
inside by a glimpse of feathery Palms, dangling 
climbers, and walls and pillars clothed with 
flowery drapery. A house of Begonias or Zonal 
Geraniums would interest only the specialist. 
The tendency nowadays in private gardens is to 
grow only special things and grow them in 
large quantities. In many gardens where 
collections of stove and greenhouse plants were 
formerly grown this system of having houses 
full of one particular plant has been adopted, 
and the place slackens in interest to the average 
person who can see beauty in everything. 
The Begonia is a telling subject where mere 
colour is required, and when toned down by 
feathery greenery it is well enough in the 
conservatory, and the same may be said of 
Pelargoniums. The Coleus is another plant 
that should be used sparingly, if at all. Heavy, 
lumpy things the Coleuses are, and few care for 
them now. TFuchsias, when well done, are 
light and graceful things. Lilies in variety are 
also desirable, and Ivy-leaved Geraniums will 
fit in in various arrangements. They will hang 
over the sides of baskets, climb up walls or 
pillars and over arches, and may be allowed 
sufficient freedom to remove the stiffness of a 
closely - trained plant. Though I do not 
advocate close, formal training, there must be 
support enough given to prevent the growths 
splintering off. It distresses one to see branches 
or shoots in a state of dislocation. Grow 
plenty of light, feathery things, such as the 
Eulalias (Japanese Grasses), Ferns, Palms, etc., 
to tone down thebright colours. Swainsonia 
galegifolia is a pretty white-flowered plant of 
free growth ; the flowers are useful for cutting. 
It is an old thing that was more common years 
ago than itis now. Leaveair on all night now. 
The plants uow only require protection from 
storms of wind and rain, and a light shade from 
hot sunshine. Must have sufficient water. 


Stove.—lIf it were not for the high tempe- 
rature the stove would be specially interesting 
now with foliage and blossoms, especially where 
a few Orchids can be mixed with the bright- 
leaved plants, and there is plenty of blossom on 
the stove climbers now. The Allamandas are a 
special feature, especially where they are 
trained near the glass. Stephanotis floribunda 
fills the atmosphere with its fragrance. Dipla- 
denias, Clerodendrons, and other things give us 
plenty of blossoms. Years ago I had charge of 
a stove where the night- blooming Cereus 
covered the back wall, and sat up half the night 
to receive visitors to see the blossoms. Give 
the specimen plants room to develop. Young 
stuff will do now in a pit or frame, lightly 
shaded and kept close during growth. Fires 
may be dispensed with now—for a time, any- 
way. The water-pot must be used with judg- 
ment. There is more difficulty in overwatering 
a plant now, but if it is done there will be 
plants to throw on the rubbish heap. Unless 
it is something very choice and rare, it is better 
to fling out a sickly plant than attempt to 
renovate it. Where there is convenience for 
propagating, a few cuttings of various things 


to ensure healthy plants. 


Ferns under glass. — The specimen 
plants are now demanding more space for 
development, and must have it. All young stuff 
will do as well in low pits or frames, with the 
glass washed over with lime and size, or shaded 
in some other way. For the next two months 
greenhouse Ferns will do as well plunged in 
some sheltered, shaded dell, where their wants 
in watering can be attended to. 


a 


should be taken annually to keep up stock and ~ 
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Chrysanthemums.—What these plants 
require now is full exposure to the sunshine and 
a free circulation of air, combined with shelter 
from strong winds. The usual course with the 
plants intended to produce the big blooms is to 
stretch lines of wires a yard or so apart, and to 
these the stakes are tied. The pots are either 
placed on tiles or a thick bed of ashes to keep 
out worms. All the plants are now in their 
blooming pots, with the exception of late struck 
cuttings to flower in 5-inch pots. For this 
purpose cuttings of the tops of plants may be 
struck now by placing several cuttings in a 
3-inch pot, and, when rooted, shifting into 
5-inch pots without disturbance, and when the 
roots fill the pots liquid stimulants may be 


. freely given ; in fact, the liquid stimulant forms 


a special feature of Chrysanthemum culture 
where the best results are sought. Hven when 
bone-meal or guano is mixed with the soil at 
the last shift the liquid stimulant plays its 
part to finish the work, but it should not be 
given to any plants till the pot is full of roots. 
Discrimination is necessary in its application. 


Shade for vineries.—In a general way 
this is neither necessary nor desirable, but with 
modern houses with more glass and less wood- 
work than was formerly used a thin shade 
during hot bursts of sunshine is a relief to the 
foliage and a check upon scalding of the berries, 
and a thin shade is specially useful after the 
Grapes are ripe to keep the berries plump and 
fresh. 


Window gardening.—A very small 
number of the best plants is all that is required 
indoors now, and to a large extent these will be 
fine foliaged plants, with a good flowering plant 
for a change occasionally. All other plants will 
be better outside now. 


Outdoor garden.— Violets for winter 
flowering must nave careful culture during such 
dry weather as we are having, and if it is not 
convenient to place a mulch of manure among 
the plants, run the hoe through between the 
plants; very often a loose surface checks 
evaporation and keeps the earth cool and moist. 
Remove all side growths. It is expensive to 
make special beds for Rhododendrons, but where 
the natural soil is suitable plant them freely, 
and fill in between the plants with Lilies of 
various kinds. Rhododendrons grow freely 
over the old red sandstone formation with cow- 
manure and vegetable soil added. Herbaceous 
Phloxes are showy plants, but do not show well 
in a season like the present unless heavily 
mulched and well watered. The low-growing 
alpine Phloxes are splendid on the rockery or on 
alpine mounds where there is depth of soil, even 
without stones or rockery of any kind. Clema- 
tises will need attention in training, and liquid- 
manure will increase the size and brightness of 
the large salver-shaped blossoms.. C. montana 
has beea very effective where permitted to grow 
freely. Paul’s Carmine Pillar is a glorious Rose 
where permitted to grow as it likes without 
formal training. Hardy Fuchsias are well 
worth attention in the old-fashioned border 
where they can grow freely. Banksian Roses 
should be pruned immediately after flowering. 
Remove suckers from Roses. 


Fruit garden.—The long drought is 
having an injurious effect upon fruit-trees, espe- 
cially where the land is poor, and not much 
help given in the way of manures, liquid or 
solid. Cherries, Plums, and Apples are casting 
their fruits. Codlin Apples, as usual, are bear- 
ing a full crop, and will pay for a little expen- 
diture in nitrate of soda and the water-cart for 
a few hours. We shall have to wait for 
Strawberry-runners for new beds; possibly 
enough may be found for forcing. Raspberries 
must be a poor crop in badly worked land. 
Altogether the prospect is not cheering to the 
fruit grower. Happy the man who has a farm- 
yard tank to run to and the energy to make use 
of it among his trees. Open-air Grape-Vines 
should have the young wood thinned and regu- 
lated. On dry soils water must be freely given 
or the Grapes will be ruined by mildew. Ihope 
some day to have a warm south wall on which 
to plant a collection of outdoor Grape- Vines for 
testing purposes. Large sums are spent in 
border making for indoor Grapes, but nothing is 
done for those outside. There is still time to 
plant late Melons in house or pit where warmth 
can be given. Later on, when the cold weather 
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comes, give liquid help to wall trees and thin 
the fruit. 


Vegetable garden.—Good Lettuces con- 
stitute the chief part of salads, and good 
Lettuces require close attention, with mulch and 
water and frequent sowings to. be made, and 
not much transplanting. Though seeds cannot 
germinate if left to themselves in the hot, dry 
soil, with moisture and shade the seed will grow 
quickly. It is only a question of applying 
means to ends. Of course, in a dry time one 
should work ona smaller scale than usual till 
the change comes in the weather. It is better 
to do a small patch comparatively of any much 
needed crop well than squander our efforts. 
The seeds to be sown now are late Peas, French 
Beans, Turnips, Horn Carrots for drawing 
young, Parsley for winter, Endive, Corn Salad, 
Rampion, Chervil. Leeks, Celery, and Winter 
Greens of all kinds should be planted as circum- 
stances and the exigencies of weather permit. 
It is quite useless to plant anything now without 
giving water at the start anda mulch of manure 
afterwards. In sowing Turnips scatter a little 
salt and guano in the drills with the seeds. The 
salt retains the moisture and the guano gives 
the necessary stimulus to growth. Three 
pounds of each to the square rod will suffice. 
A little more salt will do no harm. 

EK. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEE’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 8th.—Sowed Green Curled and Batavian 
Endive. Made a small sowing of early Horn 
Carrots for drawing young, also Matchless 
Curled Parsley and Chervil. Planted more 
Celery and spring-sown Cabbages for autumn 
use. All Peas have been mulched with manure. 
Netted up Cherries on walls. Planted Leeks in 


trenches. Cut down early-flowering Pelar- 
goniums and put in cuttings. Potted more 
Tuberoses. 


July 9th.—Sowed Red Globe Turnips after 
early Potatoes. Pegged down Verbenas, Helio- 
tropes, and other plants on beds. Finished 
planting Winter Greens. Top-dressed Tomatoes 
with short manure from old Mushroom-beds. 
New Mushroom-beds are made up as fast as 
manure can be collected. For the present they 
will be made on the north side of a wall outside. 
All old beds have been cleared out of Mushroom- 
house, and the place whitewashed. 


July 10th.—Shifted double and single Zonal 
Geraniums for winter flowering into 5-inch and 
6-inch pots. They are standing outside on a 
coal-ash-bed. All flower-buds are picked off. 
Chrysanthemums are syringed daily. They 
have been securely staked. Cyclamens are 
being shifted into the pots in which they will 
flower. Some of the old corms will fill 7-inch 
pots, the remainder are in 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots. Plants are sprinkled daily. ‘They are in 
cold-frames, slightly shaded. 

July 11th.—Commenced budding standard 
Briers. This work is done as far as possible in 
showery weather. It is useless budding unless 
the bark works freely. Leading shoots of wall 
trees have been trained in. Breastwood will 
shortly be cut back to four leaves, beginning at 
the top of the wall first. Strawberry-runners 
are laid into 3-inch pots as fast as possible. The 
pots are regularly watered till runners are 
rooted, and the latter are cut off and placed on 
coal-ash-bed. 


July 12th.—A beginning has been made in 
layering Carnations. A full stock of pink 
pipings is now rooting under handlights on 
the shady side of a wall. Trimmed various 
Evergreen hedges, also cut Box edgings in 
kitchen garden. Pricked off Wallflowers, 
Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, and a variety 
of hardy plants raised from seeds, Removed 
faded flowers from beds of Roses. 


July 13th.—Peach-houses, where the fruits 
are ripening, are very freely ventilated, and 
some air is left on all night. Vineries are 
managed on similarlines. The Peach and Plum- 
trees in pots in the orchard-house being some- 
what crowded, a few of the trees of late kinds 
have been plunged outside. We always find 
them ripen well under such conditions, and their 
season is prolonged. Dipped the shoots of 
Morello Cherries, on which a few black-flies had 
settled, in an insecticide. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


The payment of wages to a gardener.— 
I am engaged as a journeyman gardener at the weekly 
wage of 18s., payable once a calendar month. I expected 
this to mean 3s. per day, but the head gardener counts the 
week as seven days, and every time I have been paid I 
have been short. He says that the odd days at the end o 
the month do not run up to the standard of the rest. 
Which is the right way? Ido not want to lose ls. every 
month,—JAcoBuUs. 

[You do not say whether you have any work 
to do on the Sunday ; if so, the head gardener 
may be right in his method of calculation, 
although the method is unusual. If you have 
no work on Sundays he is undoubtedly wrong, 
and, for fractional parts of a week, odd days, 
etc., you should be paid 3s. per day. But I do 
not see how you can lose anything by the system 
actually in force if it is correctly carried out. 
Thus, for the month of June, you will receive 
thirty days’ pay, and at 18-7s. per day—you 
will receive for the thirty days 77s. 2d. 
instead of the 75s. you would receive for four 
weeks and one day at 3s. per day. Of course, 
you will seem to lose in some months, but in 
others you wiil gain. During the year of 365 
days you will receive 365 18-7s., or 
£46 18s. 7d., which is almost exactly the same 
sum as you would receive at 3s. per day for 313 
working days (£46 19s.), and the odd 5d. would 
be recouped in other years. Ifthe wages are so 
calculated that you receive less than the sum 
stated (£46 18s. 7d.) the system is wrong, and 
you may recover the difference by action in the 
county court.—K. C. T.] 


BIRDS. 


Death of Canary (Z. A.).—Your bird 
appears to have suffered from a collection of 
fluid in the abdominal cavity, arising from 
disease of the liver. Your treatment of it 
could not have been better, but there is no cure 
when this complaint has advanced to any 
extent. There is always a risk in feeding birds 
on ‘‘ mixed seeds,” as they are so liable to 
consume an undue proportion of the more 
stimulating and fattening kinds, such as Hemp, 
Maw, and Flax, and so bring about liver com- 
plaint and other diseases of the internal organs. 
Canary seed should form the staple diet of these 
birds, adding a small proportion of Summer 
Rape ; Hemp should be given but rarely, and 
then only a few seeds at a time. You do not 
mention green food; this may be given daily 
during the summer, in small quantities, but it is 
a wise precaution to remove from the cage any 
that is not consumed within a short time, as 
stale green food is very injurious. Lettuce, 
Watercress, Groundsel, Chickweed, and the 
flowering stalks of Grass are all good, and may 
be given in turn. Cuttle-fish bone is a very 
excellent thing for keeping Canaries in good 
health ; a piece placed between the wires of the 
cage for the birds to nibble at affords them 
healthful amusement.—S. 8, G. 





BEES. 


Bees in combination hive (ZL. Pope).— 
You were right in starting the swarm on not 
more than eight bars. If the combs have been 
worked out in all the frames you put in vou 
may add the others one at a time every few 
days while the honey flow lasts, but be careful 
not to supply more frames than can be at once 
filled with comb by the Bees. You will not 
require to put in all the frames unless the pre- 
sent should prove an unusually good honey 
season. In all probability the hive will not 
require tiering this summer, and with so many 
bars you are not likely to get a swarm, nor is it 
desirable ; late swarms are not profitable, 
besides which you cannot afford to lose any 
Bees from your large hive, which will require 
all possible increase of population to fillit. Of 
course you will not winter the Bees on all the 
combs, but reduce the number to eight or nine, 
removing the outside ones, and contracting the 
hive by means of the division-board. This 
should be done as soon as the honey-flow ceases, 
and any frames of empty comb carefully pre- 
served to supply to swarm or stock next season. 
A little feeding during times unfavourable to 
honey gathering will greatly help in keeping 
things prosperous within the hive.—S. S. G. 


Pickling Capers,—I would be much obliged if any 
reader would tell me how to pickle English grown Capers 
—SYRACUSE, 
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OORRESPONDHNOBE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EviToR of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusisHer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Chrysanthemums—stopping (H. M.).—Your 
object in the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum appears 
to be that of bringing to perfection large exhibition 
blooms, and you ask us the question whether your plants 
need any more stopping. If your plants were ‘‘ stopped” 
or ‘‘pinched” respectively in March and May the first 
batch should develop second ‘‘crown”-buds in excellent 
time for your purpose without any further stopping, 
while in the case of those stopped in May first crown-buds 
will be necessary, except, perhaps, in a few instances. To 
stop your plants after this date would be fatal, unless you 
thoroughly understand each plant and the peculiarities of 
the different varieties. 


Marechal Niel with mildewed growths 
(Perplexed).—It is very possible that the roots of ‘the 
plant being outside have suffered from drought. A 
thorough good watering should be given such Roses at 
intervals, and the soil mulched or covered over to adepth 
of about an inch with well-decayed manure or dusty soil. 
You would do well to remove these crippled growths at 
once, and as the plant has flowered you need not fear to 
prune the plant considerably in order to obtain new wood 
for next season, You will find further remarks upon this 
variety in our answer to “‘W. J. B.” in our present 
number. 


Asphalte footpaths (G. B. M.).—To coat gravel 
paths with tar or asphalte, it is needful either to pick up 
4 inches deep the gravel, to screen it so as to remove all 
stones larger than Walnuts and all fine material, to 
replace the coarse and the fine, well ramming and rolling 
it. Then to mix with the selected fine stone gas-tar at 
the rate of about 1 gallon per bushel of gravel, thoroughly 
well incorporating it before it is laid, The tar should be 
quite hot, as it then soon coats the stone. After it has 
lain and has been turned twice some two or three days, 
lay it down about an inch thick over the paths and roll it 
well, A little dry sand may be sprinkled over the surface 
to keep it from sticking. 


Grub of daddy-long-legs (J. S.).—The grub is 
the larva of the common daddy-long-legs or crane-fly. 
These grubs are most troublesome pests, and very difficult 
to get rid of. On account of their thick leathery skins, no 
insecticide will reach them with sufficient strength to 
injure them. They may be trapped by burying slices of 
Potatoes, Carrots, or Turnips (with a small stick fastened 
in each to show where it is) just below the surface near 
the plants; examine them every morning, or take away 
some of the soil round the plants, and replace with soot or 
lime. In the autumn, when the daddy-long-legs are on 
the lawn, use a heavy roller or a mowing machine, 


Wireworms (A.).—The parents of the wireworms 
are the click or skip-jack beetles, so called from their habit 
of jumping with a very audible click when disturbed ; they 
belong to the family Elateride. They are long, narrow 
beetles, with short legs, and are usually of a dull, yellowish- 
brown, brown, or brownish-black colour. There are several 
different species, which differ from one another in various 
particulars. They can hardly be said to be found in the 
ground, but they may frequently be found at the roots of 
Grass, etc., under stones, but more frequently on the 
stems of Grass and in flowers—particularly umbelliferous 
ones. Their habit of springing away with a click when 
disturbed will enable you at once to recognise them, 


Tea Roses in a cold greenhouse (S. C. Dixon). 
—The varieties Sunrise and Sunset will succeed perfectly 
well in an unheated structure if planted out. Give them 
abundance of air by day and night. If this is done from 
the commencement the growths will not receive any 
check, consequently will be more healthy. Means should 
be taken to keep out: frost. Five degrees or six degrees 
will not harm the Roses, but beyond that the wood is 
liable to injury even if in a dormant condition. Good, 
thick bast mats or even thatched hurdles will keep out a 
lot of frost. A small lamp will assist in keeping out the 
frost during a very hard spell. 


Chrysanthemums—early sorts not “‘break- 
ing” (H. A. H.).—Although we are averse to pinching 
or stopping plants of the early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, believing as we do that when the ‘breaking ” 
is done naturally the results are better, there are occasions 
when it is better to pinch out the point of the shoots, in 
order to induce the plants to make branching growths. 
Unless this branching commences fairly early in the 
summer there is little chance of the plants developing into 
those nice bush-plants which all growers highly esteem, 
and from which the finest displays are obtained. Owing 
to a late delivery of plants from the specialists the puny 
specimens usually fail to make the plants we desire, and 
in consequence disappointment ensues. Therefore any 
plants which have not yet made branching growths 
should be pinched as described above, and as a result 
numerous lateral shoots will quickly develop and pretty 
plants consequently result. This simple operation is pro- 
ductive of much good at this season with backward 
plants, and none need hesitate to adopt the method. 


Marechal Niel with sickly foliage (W. J. B.). 
—You have evidently overcropped your plant. Although 


you do not mention the size of your greepvhouse or 


whether the plant is planted out, we nevertheless believe 


from the foliage enclosed that the plant was seriously 
injured last year in taking as many as 750 blossoms from 
it. Unless this Rose makes a plentiful amount of new 



























































ably dry at the roots, and hence the failure. 
good soaking of water, thin out the old growths, and 
encourage the young wood, not laying it in too thickly, 
and we think you will succeed. 


the best month. 
experienced person in your neighbourhood as to whether 
the trees can be safely transplanted, as, before this can be 
determined, they must be seen, and the nature of the soil 
and other matters taken into consideration. 


Pear you give is probably a local one. 
evident that the roots now have got down into poor sub- 
soil, and there fail to find nutriment to sustain proper 
growth and leafage. 
as deep, all round the tree, 3 feet from the stem, cut clean 
off all roots you find, especially large ones, and grub under 
the tree to find and cut off any that strike downwards, 
Fill in the trench with fresh soil from the vegetable 
garden, and remove 4 inches of soil over the roots, replace 
with fresh, then add a good dressing of manure. 
in October. 
moderately. 
new life, 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


wood annually, there are sure to be signs of such debility 
as is manifest in this instance. Now that it has flowered, 
and presuming its roots have a fair depth of good soil to 
work into, we should advise you to prune back the oldest 
growths to within 2 feet or 3 feet ofthe ground. Keep the 
house fairly close—that is, closing up the ventilators about 
5 in the afternoon, and only opening them about 10 in the 
morning, unless the day promises to bea very hot one, 
then they may be opened by 8a.m. Syringe well morning 
and evening, and damp down middle of the day. When 
new growths are 3 feet or 4 feet long, give weak liquid- 
manure about every alternate watering. Harden off the 
growths during September and October by affording 
plenty of air by day and night. This must be donegradu- 
ally, or you will have mildew upon the foliage. The 


growths must be well spread out go that all light possible 
is obtained by the foliage. 


Tufted Pansies (Hnquirer).—Tufted Pansies are 


standing the dry weather much better than many of our 
best perennials, and their period of flowering may be pro- 
longed by a little more than ordinary attention at this 
season. 
any stray seed-pods that may have developed. The hoe is 
an invaluable tool at this period, and once a week should 
be used between the rows of plants. 
soil encourages healthy and vigorous growth, and it is 
we feagee i how quickly the plants respond to this atten- 
ion, 
should be thoroughly watered, the hoeing previously 
referred to assisting very materially to a successful result. 
In the case of autumn planted pieces, which are now quite 
large clumps, a watering with liquid-manure should 
follow one with clear water. 
convenience for storing animal manures in tanks and 
barrels will find Ichthemic guano a great boon. 
used it repeatedly with splendid results. 
dissolved at the rate of half an ounce to a gallon of water, 
and if it be soaked in water for some twelve hours before 
it is required it is a great advantage. 
dusting of guano between the plants should also be given, 
and with the subsequent hoeing the roots quickly appre- 
ciate the food applied in this way. 
growths should be cut out from time to time to make 
room for the fresh shoots which are freely developing at 
this time at the base of the plants.—C. 


At least once a week remove spent blossoms or 
This stirring of the 


While the warm, dry weather continues the beds 


Those also who have no 
IT have 
It should be 


In wet weather a 


Old and coarse 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Kerria failing (Gigits).—Your plant is very prob- 
Give it a 


Transplanting evergreens (P.).—September is 
You should get the opinion of some 


FRUIT; 
Slugs eating Strawberries (f. H. L.).—¥For 


any other description of crop devoured by slugs we should 
strongly advise very liberal dustings at night with fresh 
slacked lime or soot. 
Strawberries. 
straw or Fern, and drawing it up into ridge form on either 
side of the rows of plants lift the fruit from off the ground. 
Also you should get amongst the plants at night with a 
candle and pick up the slugs. 
rid of myriads of these pests. 
description could safely be used now. We fear, as your 
query came too late for our last issue, that unless you have 
taken some such steps as we have advised the mischief 
generally will have been done. 


But you cannot apply either to 
Can you not, however, get either clean 


You could in that way get 
No application of any 


Weakened Pear-tree (F. J. M.).—The name of 
It seems very 


Open a trench, 2 feet wide aud quite 


Do that 
You may also prune back the branches 
That treatment should give it absolutely 
Bloom failed to set owing to lack of nutriment. 


” VEGETABLES. 
Cucumbers turning yellow (/’ D.).—This is 


most frequently due, and directly so, to a check, and it 
may be caused from an over-supply of water, too cold 
water, or a too sudden lowering of the house temperature. 
There must have been this lowering of vital force and the 


meantime suspension of the necessary supplies of food to 
the plant to bring about the result of which you speak, 
Of late we have had uncommonly cold, even frosty, 
nights, but you say nothing of where your plants are being 
grown. 

Lightening clay soil (H. H. B.).—It is very diffi- 
cult for a stiff clay soil to change. its nature. If it be 
worked at all when the weather is wet, or if there come 
heayy rains after it has been dug or trenched in the 
winter, it runs hard together, and is in far worse condition 
than if left untouched. Generally we have found that 
stiff ground carrying a green crop of any sort, even of 
weeds, all the winter, then deeply dug in February or 
March, to be more open and friable than when dug in mid- 
winter. You will do well to get all you can of roadside 
trimmings, town street sweepings, wood or vegetable 
ashes, but not’ coal-ashes, leaf-soil, vegetable matter of 
any description, horse-manure—indeed, anything which 
has init grit or fibre—and mix that with the soil as you 
can getit. Of course, a stiff clay soil is colder, and there- 
fore more backward, than is a light porous soil. 


Cucumbers unsatisfactory (John Brett). — 
Cucumbers to be fruitful must have the point of the 
shoots pinched frequently ; if left to grow unchecked they 
produce leaves in plenty, but none or but little fruit. 
Never allow them to suffer from want of water, nor to be 
scorched with the sun from want ofa little shade. Dense 
shade, however, is not good, but as the days vary, one 
sunny and another overcast, they suffer unless carefully 
ventilated. A little lime-wash or whiting sprinkled on 
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the glass just sufficient to break the sun is enough. Give 
manure-water only when they are in bearing, as to give 
them stimulants when without fruit encourages them to 
grow the stronger and promote barrenness. When carry- 
ing a goodly quantity of fruit add a little fresh soil to the 
bed over the roots as they spread. The amount of air you 
have given is not enough for sunny days—they need as 
much again; but in this you must use judgment, and 
afford air just in accordance with the weather, Syringe 
the plants in the afternoon when you close the frame, and 
do this just before the sun goes off the frame-lights, so 
that in closing you store some sun-heat to carry them on 
through the night. One of the most important points is, 
as before named, the pinching of the shoots. The best of 
plants will fail if this is neglected. 





SHORT RHEPLIBS. 


K. £, G.—Trees such as you mention must not be 
pruned, only thinned out. If you attempt to prune in 
any way you at once lose the crop. We cannot undertake 
to name Roses.—LJ. J. S.—There is evidently green-fly 
in the house. Fumigate with XL if such is the case— 
not, of course, if your Vines are in flower. The Spar- 
mannia has been allowed to become dry at the roots at 
some time. E. P. S.—Strawberry growing in tubs was 
exhaustively dealt with in our pages last year. The 
numbers may all be had of the publisher.——A. L. Way, 
Oaford.—This often occurs. We have had several such 
specimens of Foxglove as you mention.—J. A. #.—Dig 
down till you come to the junction of the sucker with the 
tree and cut it clean off with a sharp knife. Loam, sand, 
and leaf-mould will do well for striking Geranium cut- 
tings. Strike in August in boxes in the open air, and 
when frost threatens remove toa shelf in a warm green- 
house or a heated frame, potting off singly the following 
spring. Drop some acid on the crown of the Dandelion. 
——Mary.—See reply to Parnell G. Thompson in our 
issue of June 29, p. 243, Gardener.—Your best plan 
will be to thoroughly re-make the border in the autumn 
and plant afresh, getting good fruiting canes. Foster’s 
Seedling, Buckland Sweetwater, Black Hamburgh, 
Madresfield Court, and Alicante. —H. White.—Give the 
plants a good shaking in the middle of the day when the 
pollen is dry, or use a camel’s-hair-brush to fertilise each 
bloom. Kindly send us some further particulars as to your 
Cucumbers. See reply to William Wood in our issue of 
June 29, p. 232._—H. M. Downie.—You can cut them 
now, but it would have been better if you had done so in 
April.—Fungus.—See article on Tree-Carnations in our 
issue of June 29, p. 240.——Old Reader.—If you want to 
heat your house properly it would be far better to get a 
plain saddle boiler of the dimensions you mention. We 
fear you would not succeed with that you refer to.— 
Mrs. Finlayson.—Put the Ferns on the jars at once, more 
especially as you say they are growing freely.——J. M.— 
We would not advise you to use such unless you store it 
away for some months.——Kate Simpson.—The result of 
a check in some way. Of no value.——J. S.—Your plants 
are suffering from what is known as the ‘‘sleeping ” 
disease. See reply to ‘‘ Acme” in our issue of June 15, 
p. 207.——Lcarner,—It seems to us as if you were keeping 
the seedlings far too wet, thus causing them to damp off. 
As regards the Pelargonium, we think it will come all 
right when once the plant has well filled the pot with 
roots. —H. M. Swanswick.—Kindly send some specimens 
of the flowers you inquire about.——H. W.—See article 
on “ Propagating Pinks” in this issue (page 251). Put in 
in August the cuttings of Pansies—not flowering shoots, 
but the growths that spring from the bottom, into a cold 
frame ; protect if the weather is hard during the winter, 
and plant out the following March.——Mrs. Denny.— 
Not at all uncommon ; we have had many such lately.——. 
Novice.—See note on Schizanthus Wisetonensis in our 
issue of June 29 (page 228) and also note in present issue 
(page 250). Sow the seed in the early autumn. Keep 
your Coleuses in a temperature of not less than 50 deg. 
during the winter, striking the cuttings early the follow- 
ing spring.——H. W.—Out your Rose down in order to 
encourage strong growth from the bottom, and feed well. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 





*,* Any communications respecting plants os fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Eniror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—Young Gardener.—1, Vanda 
suavis; 2, Vanda tricolor; 3, Saccolabium ampulaceum ; 
4, Cypripedium callosum; 5, Not included; 6, Aérides 
falcatum.——A naious to Know.—Please send good speci- 
men, box quite crushed. R. Cooper.—i, The Allspice- 
tree (Calycanthus floridus); 2, Ribes sp., please send 
fiowers if you can. You can increase the Calycanthus by 
layers and the other by cuttings of the ripened wood in 
autumn,——WM. EF. G.—Evidently a Doronicum, but cannot 
be sure without fresh specimen. The one you send was 
very much shrivelled. —~ Adam.—The Foam - flower 
(Tiarella cordifolia). —— Mrs. Finlayson. — Ophiopogon 
Jaburan. EH, C.—Impossible to name from such a scrap 
as you send.—MWMiss I. L. Clark.—lWily is Lilium 
croceum; Linum is Linum narbonense; Lychnis is L. 
viscaria fl.-pl. ; the other is Dianthus, please send better 
specimen. All plants when sent for naming should be 
numbered. Ryder.—One of ‘the Cape Pelargoniums, 
kindly send in flower.——Lady Mary Corry.—1, Centran- 
thus ruber; 2, Anthemis sp.——Miss Johnston.—1l, Vero- 
nica spicata; 2, Pyrus sp.——Hduam.—Scilla peruviana. 
——Edward H. Lloyd.—Poor 
miniata.——H. F. C.—1, Orchis mascula; kindly send 
better specimens of the others.——W, H. C. Nourse,— 
Spirea hypericifolia.——_Emm~a Pritchord.—The specimen 
ig in all probability Berberis japonica, but impossible to 
say with absolute certainty from a shrivelled-up leaf.—— 
F. J. D,—1, Skimmia japonica; 2, Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla; 3, Elewagnus longipes var.; 4, Eulalia japonica 
variegata.—-—F’, M. S.—1, Veronica rupestris; 2, Salvia 
sp., should like to see better specimen. Others next 
week.——C. G.—1, Kalosanthes (Orassula) coccinea; 2, 
Gesnera cardinalis ; 3, Probably Eleagnus. Kindly send 
better specimen in flower ; 4, Fittonia argyroneura, 
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DRY-WEATHER LETTUCES. 
MANy gardeners are lamenting the shortness of 
supply of the indispensable summer Lettuces 
brought about by the severe and prolonged 
drought. As is well known, there are varieties 
that withstand this ordeal, while others fail 
prematurely. They even ‘‘bolt” before they 
become full-hearted, and in this state are useless. 
Those that become full-grown do not remain in 
this state long. There are but few kinds that 


can be said to give all-round satisfaction the 
year through, hence the necessity of choosing 
one for each season. None stand so well in 
summer as the curled or Endivo-leaved sorts, a 
type of which is Neapolitan. Since this was 
introduced there are several others with charac- 
ters more developed. New York may be men- 
tioned as one of these, and Favourite is another 
having now a wide reputation. It is doubtful 
whether this is not more freely grown. Supreme 
is an improvement on the last-named, and a very 
handsome head it develops. Clifton Monarch 
for exhibition and large families should certainly 
be useful when heads can be grown scaling 5 1b. 
and upwards, and this in dry summer weather. 
The red-edged Lettuces are favourites with 
some, though not to the same extent as the pale 
or deep greens. They can, however, be depended 
on for summer use. Marvel and Daniel’s 
Continuity are the best known in this section. 
The foregoing belong to the Cabbage section. 
The Paris White and Green Cos are old 
favourites, but, like the Cabbage Lettuce, these 
are extended into a wider range, though not 
quite to the same extent. ‘Those that are self- 
folding are popular for summer sowing, and 
include a strain known as the Superb White, 
selections of which are made by most of the lead- 
ing seedsmen. Mammoth White, White Heart, 
Balloon, Silver Cos, and Nonsuch may be named 
as some that can be remembered and recom- 
mended. The present time is a very trying one 
for seed sowing, the ground being dust dry on 
the surface and to some depth below where the 
land is light and well drained. It is only by 
watering the drills prior to sowing and keeping 
up a regular course of such labour that anything 
hke satisfaction can be obtained. If after sow- 
ing the seeds a little short Grass or manure is 
spread over the surface, the moisture will be 
better retained. 8. 





CAULIFEOWERS IN SUMMER. 


Owe of the most uncertain of summer crops is 
Cauliflowers. At the present time there are 
hundreds prematurely “‘ buttoning ”—that is to 
say, the plants are putting forth an effort to 
flower because the state of the soil checks leaf 
development, and the flower-heads are so tiny 
that they never can become useful. It is the 
better plan when in this state and the plants so 
small to pull them up and prepare the ground 
for another crop when weather permits. In the 
seed-bed there are later sowings of Cauliflower 
becoming latge, and which will soon spoil unless 
rain ¢omes to moisten the ground. It is a 








while the weather continues dry. It should be 
borne in mind, too, that Cauliflowers require 
deeply-worked ground in summer, for when 
planted in suitable weather, and their growth 
advancing satisfactorily, they will fail should a 
continuously dry spell set in and the ground 
thin and hungry. ‘This has reference to the 
summer kinds, The Autumn Giant has a con- 
stitution partaking more of a Broccoli, and thus 
its usefulness is not so quickly arrested. This, 
however, capnot be claimed to be a summer kind 
in the generally accepted sense, True, it can be 
obtained by very early spring or by autumn 
sowing ; even then, without water and deeply 
worked soil, the flower-heads do not come of a 
good colour, shape, or size. In planting, it is 
well to provide for watering by first drawing 
deep drills or making the holes deep and broad 
so as to retain the water given. Pearl, Karly 
London, Magnum Bonum, and Walcheren may 
be named as good summer kinds. .The small 
early or forcing section cannot be depended on 
for summer use.- Early Erfurt, though a good 
one for early crops, quickly spoils should the 
weather be unfavourable. Where there is a 
sufficient supply of water much of this evil 
tendency can be averted. Frequent hoeing of 
the surface, preferably with the Dutch hoe, isa 
good preservative of moisture, but is not of 
itself sufficient. The evening is much the best 
time to apply water. A pinch of nitrate of 
soda or common salt is good for Cauliflowers, 
either sprinkled on the soil or dissolved.in the 
water given, say, once a fortnight in dry 
weather. This stimulates the. -growth and 
maintains greater moisture and coolness in the 
soil. Ww 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cauliflower Walcheren.—Like ‘ W.,” 
at page 242, I have a good word to say for this 
old favourite. I doubt if there is another kind 
so good (all points considered) when a true 
stock is obtained. This is very difficult. I 
often wish I knew where to obtain a stock like 
I used to grow thirty years ago. I remember 
sowing it, in the early sixties, ina Dorset garden 
near the sea quite late in the summer for late 
work, and the season being mild I was able to 
have a regular supply till the spring Broccoli 
came in. Jam growing the same type this year 
under another name, and hope to keep up the 
stock. Many of the so-called new kinds do not 
find favour with me. All the very early 
maturing kinds are prone to give a large per- 
centage of very small heads that are not big 





enough.—J. C 


Growing dwarf Beans in garden 
frames.—When the days begin to lengthen 
most people feel a’ craving for young tender 
vegetables, more especially should the winter 
have been severe and destroyed Broccoli and 
other green crops. The question then arises as 
how to cbtain the first supplies of Peas and 
Beans. Many have no warm glasshouses, but 
they have garden frames, and can obtain 
manure, leaves, or some material that will heat. 
Where these can be obtained many things can 
bs had through the epring and early summer. 
Dwarf Beans can be grown far more profitably 
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this way for many years. Last year I had a lot 
of green stumps in the kitchen garden, green 
Ivy, some leaves, and rubbish from hardy plant 
border. These I had made into a heap without 
manure of any kind. When this was about 
3 feet high, 8 inches of soil were put on this, the 
frame put on, and the Beans sown at once. In 
eight weeks from sowing I could gather nice 
young tender Beans. My first gathering was 
on June 15th. I never have seen a better crop. 
The kind I used was a good selection of 
Osborne’s Forcing. —J. Crook. 

Turnips. — Where rain has fallen in 
sufficient quantity to well moisten the land a 
breadth of Turnips should be got in at once. 
After the drills are drawn strew in them either 
wood-ashes or some artificial manure to ensure 
quick growth and prevent the attacks of the 
Turnip-flea, Where but small supplies are 
required, this pest can be kept in check by 
sprinkling the plants as soon as they appear 
above ground with a fine-rosed pot every morn- 
ing, or a heavy syringing will answer the same 
purpose. This should be continued until the 
leaves have become fully developed, after which 
this insect, as a rule, gives no further trouble. 
It is a good plan to sow a few of the drills with 
a@ variety such as Snowball to come into use 
before the others will be ready, and the 
remainder with Red Globe and Green Top, two 
excellent kinds which remain in a usable con- 
dition for a considerable period. The earlier 
sown breadths will need every encouragement 
in the shape of heavy supplies of moisture to 
keep them growing, also from becoming tough. 
Thin out successional crops, and afterwards well 
hoe the ground between the lines.—A. 


Late Scarlet Runners. —In many 
gardens a late sowing of Runner Beans is made 
to eke out the supply of French Beans in the 
autumn, as it ofttimes happens that the latter 
do not then turn in quite so rapidly as ons 
could wish, particularly if the nights are cold. 
Runner Beans are then an excellent substitute. 
If possible, sow the seed in such a position 
that the plants will be afforded some sort of 
protection from morning frosts in the autumn, 
such as shade cast by timber, or standard fruit- 
trees, or adjacent buildings. Very often a few 
morning frosts occur in the latter part of 
September or early in October, and then no more 
are experienced perhaps for weeks afterwards. 
It is in the event of such frosts occurring that 
Runner Beans are liable to suffer, as they are 
rather tender ; hence the necessity for sowing 
the latest crop where it will escape the morning 
sun. If the ground is dry thoroughly soak the 
drills beforehand, and if the seeds are steeped 
for an hour or so before sowing they will ger- 
minate the more quickly. As soon as the 
plants are high enough draw soil up to them on 
either side, stake them, and then spread a 
mulch of some desoription on each side of the 
rows to conserve moisture, the short Grass 
from the lawns sufficing for this if nothing else 
can be had. When they come into flower see 
that the plants do not lack moisture, otherwiss 
the blooms will drop. Regular suppliss of 
moisturs after this will ensure the produce 
being tender.—A. W, 
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GARDEN WORK, 


Conservatory.—The dwarf large-flowered 
Cannas are desirable things in the conservatory 
now and onwards through thesummer. They 
give a needed change from the Pelargoniums, 
Begonias, and other bright flowers, which, when 
placed in large masses, are overpoweringly 
bright in hot weather. Let the plants stand | 
thinly, and both flowers and foliage will last | 
much longer. It will be understood that 
Cannas must have rich soil and good-sized pots | 
if they are to do their best. Fuchsias are | 
lovely now, especially where planted out and 
permitted to grow somewhat freely up on tothe 
root. Hragrance is always appreciated, and 
must be present more or less both in flower and 
foliage. Heliotrope trained up a wall or pillar 
or over an arch will fill the house with its 
fragrance, and if pruned back a little in August 
new growth will start away that will flower 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


| have filled their pots with roots, and for this 
| purpose clear soot-water may be called liquid- 
manure, which it really is, and soot-water 
when clarified with lime is excellent for syring- 
ing Azaleas which are liable to the attack of 
thrips. When used for syringiag, the soot- 
water must be largely diluted. One pint of the 
clear liquid will be enough for 2 gallons of 
syringing water. 

Orchard-house.—It is an advantage, if the 
house is a large one, to have a division across 
the centre and grow the early kinds of Peaches 
and Plums by themselves, and the late kinds in 
a like manner. When the fruits have been 
gathered from the early trees they may be 
plunged outside to complete the ripening of the 
wood. Peaches may be pruned at any time to 
put the trees into shape, or to remove branches 
where crowded. The roots must be kept 
reasonably moist at all times, and the syringe 
used to keep the foliage fresh and green as long 
as possible, Late fruits, either in pots or 





up. till Christmas. Such winter-flowering 
things as Abutilons should 
be cut back now to keep 
them sufficiently at home. 


planted out, may be well nourished with mulch 





When grown in pots young 
plants will be found more 
useful than old ones. Cut- 
tings rooted in heat in 
February will make flower- 
ing plants in 6-inch pots 
by September, and these 
will last all the winter. 
The growth after July 
should be ripened and har- 
dened outside. The Brug- 
mansias are very striking 
plants in a large house, 
especially when planted 
out. I know a large old 
plant which has hundreds 
of blossoms open at one 
time, and its fragrance fills 
the house. The only ob- 
jection to it is it leaves 
a blank in winter which is 
difficult to fill. Neverthe- 
less, it is a grand object in 
the summer in a large 
house. It must be well 
nourished with liquid-man- 
ure. It is a very thirsty 
subject when in flower. 
When grown in pots or 
tubs the Brugmansia may 
be plunged out in some 
sheltered spot on the lawn 
with such things as Aga- 
panthuses and Oleanders. 
More attention might be 
given to the Oleanders. 
They are lovely shrubs 
when well done, especially 
the double-flowered kinds. 
Some years ago a friend 
sent me a collection, and 
nearly all turned out single 
kinds. The double flowers 
last much longer. I sup- 
pose we should have to go 























to the Continent to look 
up a collection. They are 
easily propagated, and will 
yrow wellin peat and loam, 

Hard-wooded plants.—Azaleas and | 
Camellias will now tor the most part have 
completed their growth, and may be placed 
outside in some sheltered, partially shaded 
spot. The hard, glossy leaves of Camellias are 
likely to be scorched if exposed suddenly to 
the hot sunshine, and they will be safer on 
the north side of a wall. Azaleas and most of 
the New Holland plants will be better ripened 
in the sunshine, but sheltered from strong 
winds. If the pots are partially plunged in 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre it will bean advantage 
in very dry, hot weather, and the plunging 
material will form a support against the wind. 
During the summer, or before the plants are 
housed again, there may be an opportunity for 
renewing the stakes of those which require it. 
Watering at the right time and syringing are 
the soul of the whole business of successful 
management, and whoever has charge of hard- 


Gooseberry White Champagne. 


(See page 259 ) 


and liquid-manure until they begin to colour 
and ripen, then the feeding with stimulants 
should cease. The principal advantage of grow- 
ing fruit trees in pots is that they can be easily 
moved. They may even be placed outside to 
ripen, and the house filled with Tomatoes, and, 
later on, with Chrysanthemums, as the potted 
trees will take no harm if plunged outside till 
the middle of January, or till the late Chrysan- 
themums are all cut, and the house fumigated 
with sulphur, 

Colouring Grapes.—It will be well, in 
face of the hot, bright sunshine, not to reduce 
the foliage of black Grapes too’ much ; even a 
little sub-lateral growth may be permitted in 
some cases. Noone who has had much experi- 
ence would lay down a hard-and-fast line upon 
this or any matter in gardening. White Grapes, 
Muscats especially, will do with more exposure 
to light, though even here none of the old 





wooded plants must study their wants in every 
particular. Very weak liquid-manure may be 


given every week or ten days to plants which ' 


leaves should be removed. Do not bein a hurry 
| to discontinue the feeding at the roots when the 
Grapes hegin to colour, fhe ite 
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Window gardening.—tThere is no better 
time to strike cuttings of window plants of all 
kinds than the present. Dibble the cuttings 
into pots filled with sandy soil, and stand on a 
coal-ash-bed outside in a shadv spot and keep 
moist. Give liquid-manure to Palms and other 
fine-foliaged plants which have filled their pots 
with healthy roots. 


Outdoor garden.—Speaking generally, it 
is an advantage, especially in a dry time, to 
have rather young plants for producing flowers 
for cutting, as they suffer less from drought. 
This means that beds of hardy things for cutting 
should be given fresh soil every three years, 
and with anything which can be raised from 
seeds it is better to adopt that plan. There are 
many exceptions to this rule, however. We 
have large clumps of Ponies, Dictamnus Fraxi- 
nella, white Everlasting Peas, and Madonna 
Lilies which have not been moved for years, and 
they improve annually. The very best things 
are often slow in making up, but they are per- 
manent. See what atime it takes to make up 
a really good mass of the Christmas Rose, and 
what a mistake it is to move it when once 
accomplished till evidence is given that deterio- 
ration has set in. The worst that can happen 
to the Christmas Rose just now is to let the hot 
sun play upon it without mulch and water. 
Most people, of course, plant the Christmas Rose 
in a rather cool, shady spot, and prepare the 
site by digging in cow-manure and leaf-mould 
before planting. So far as I have seen, it is 
better and cheaper to put the labour into the 
soil before planting. Deepen and manure the 
soil, and the roots will go down away from the 
hot surface, and little water will be required. 
Keep the surface either loose or mulched. 


Fruit garden.—Wall and other trained 
trees have not made much wood this season 
jn consequence of thedrought. The shortening 
of the young wood back to four leaves may 
begin towards the end of the month, dividing 
the wall into three sections and pruning the top 
third of the trees first. The second third may 
be done a week or ten days later. The object 
of this is to force the sap into the bottom 
branches, which usually are the weakest in 
growth. The fruits should be well thinned or 
they must be small, though a good deal may be 
done with mulch and water and the hose or 
engine over the foliage. Those who havea good 
water supply and the energy to use it may revel 
in the sunshine. Those who wish to make a 
little money out of the Strawberry crop should 
grow only early and late sorts. In the mid- 
summer the price is very low. All kinds of 
budding, either of fruit-trees, Roses, or orna- 
mental trees, such as Thorns, Maples, etc., may 
begin as soon as the bark works freely. A good 
soaking of water will loosen the bark if the rain 
does not come. Gooseberries are very abundant, 
but the price is very low. What with the 
drought and low prices, market gardeners are 
having a bad time. 


Vegetable garden.—There will be a 
difficulty in getting in the usual stock of Winter 
Greens, and unless the plants were sown 
early and watered they are very small. Nothing 
can be transplanted without watering heavily, 
and it will be a good plan to dip the roots in a 
puddle composed of soot and liquid-manure. 
This will help to give them a start, and keep the 
maggots which produce the club in the root- 
stem at adistance. Sprinkle soot over Celery 
in the trenches, also over Greens to keep off the 
insects, as starved plants will be more likely to 
be attacked. Keep the hoe going among the 
plants as much as possible. In many places 
Onions sown after the first week in March will 
be.a poor crop—those sown in February are 
doing better ; but the best lot of Onions I have 
seen this season was sown under glass in 
January and planted out in April. They have | 
only been watered once just after planting, and 
have naver suffered in the least, but are growing © 
very tast and appear to like the hot sunshine. 
Anything sown now should have the drills well 
moistened before sowing, and the drills drawn 
a little deeper than usual. EK. Horpay, 





THE COMING WHEE’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
July 15th.—Sowed Brown Cos and All-the- 
year-Round Cabbage Lettuces. Chrysanthe- 
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mums are looked over daily now to remote side 
shoots and trap earwigs, which are with us very | 
numerous, ‘The watering is very carefully done, | 
as, if too much is given, the plants will lose 
eclour, The plants intended for the production 
of masses of bloom for cutting have just been 
stopped for the last time. Late stopping 
means smalier flowers. 





July léth.—We are giving Dahlias, Holly- 
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FRUIT, 


GOOSEBERRIES, 

Tu&ne is an abundant crop of Gooseberries in | 
most gardens this season; but the dreaded | 
caterpillar is at work, and many trees have, as | 
usual, been denuded of foliage by it. I have 
always been able to master it by well dusting 
the base of the trees with soot and lime, 
mixed in equal proportions. One or two 
good dustings will bring them to the 
ground, when a second dusting will finish | 
them. Too often the pest is allowed to | 
make great headway before an insecticide 
is applied. When soot and lime are used 
the few soiled fruit can be washed and | 
used for tarts or stewed. Some good 

Gooseberries have been introduced of late | 
years, but some of the old varieties are | 
still the best for flavour. It is true that 
some of the extra-sized exhibition sorts 
are suitable for dessert, but many more | 
are thick skinned and of very inferior 

flavour. I have grown a good many | 
different sorts from time to time, but I 
still think that-for all-round dessert qual- | 
ity Whitesmith is not to be beaten. It 

is a fact that, where a tree or two of it | 
is growing amongst others, blackbirds and | 
thrushes invariably choose Whitesmith, 

even though the rest of the sorts ripen | 
simultaneously. Iadmit that both Whin- 





Gooseberry Whinham’s Industry. 


hocks, and Phloxes liquid-manure. We have 
just finished planting late Broccoli after early 
Strawberries. Watering is a heavy business, 
and we are using Moss-litter as a mulch as 
far as possible to reduce the necessity for water- 
ing ; still, all newly-planted things are watered. 
Seed-beds also are thoroughly moistened before 
sowing ina dry time. Sowed several kinds of 
early Cabbages. 


July 17th —In watering Melons the middle of 
the hills round the main stems is avoided. If 
disease comes, it will attack the main stems 
first, and the main roots are further away. 
Pricked off seedling Cinerarias into boxes and 
sowed seeds for late blooming. These things 
are grown in cold-frames, shaded in summer. 
C. stellata is useful for cutting and for con- 
servatory work. All fruit-houses are left with 
a little air on at night now. 


July 18th.—The Orchard-house is damped over 
with the hose every afternoon at 4 o’clock so 
that the leaves may get dry before night air is 
left on all night. Tomatoes outside have all | 
been staked, side shoots removed, and plants. | 
confined to one stem. The growth is rapid | 
now. The ground planted is too large to mulch, 
so we are using the hoe freelv to keep a mulch 
of loose soil over the roots. Hitherto the plants 
have done well. 


July 19th.—Cut down Pelargoniums and put 
in the cuttings. Commenced budding dwarf 
Briers and Manetti stocks. We have been 
waiting for rain to loosen the bark. Removed | 
the young surplus growths from wall trees and 
espaliers, cutting to four leaves. A good deal 
of mulching has been done to wall trees on 
south aspects to mitigate drought. Burnt 
earth forms a yood mulch for the soil. 


July 20th.—Pricked out Wallflowers and | 
other biennials and perennials. Rows of early 
Celery are heavily watered before earthing up, 
and drain-pipes are inserted at intervals to be | 
able to water after earthing up is finished, | 
should it be necessary. Shifted on early-sown 
Primulas. Repotted Palms and Aspidistras. 
Cyclamens are shifted on as they fill the pots 
with roots. Sowed Brown Cos and other hardy 
Lettuces ; also green curled Endive. 





7=- As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘*GARDENING” from the very | 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer | 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either | 
*““STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLants,” 


or §§* THe | 
ENGLISH FLOWER 





ham’s Industry and Keepsake are enor- | 
mous bearers and before very many 
sorts in flavour, but I am sure that 
Whitesmith is still a valuable Gooseberry 
for profit, as, with judicious pruning 
and a sustaining root-run, no fault can be 
found with the yield. The same remarks 
apply with equal force to the old red Warring- 
ton as a red variety, added to which it will 
keep longer than any other variety if grown 
on a north border and protected from birds. 
Ironmonger may be lightly regarded by those 
who only know it by seeing it in the fruiterer’s 
shop, as its small size would tell against it ; 
but those who are acquainted with the spread- 
ing habit of the tree, its heavy bearing, 
and above all its free-bearing character, will 
readily praise it. Trees on good ground and 
that are well fed will in a very short time grow 
to an enormous size, while the quantity of fruit 
obtainable is astonishing. It has a hardy con- 
stitution, the fruit being very small—indeed, I 
know of no smaller—red in colour, and very 
hairy. It makes a most delicious preserve, and 


the fruit will hang on the trees in an eatable | 
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| given when the fruit is swelling. 


| of being lost. 
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grow beyond the standard size. This Goose- 
berry also would pay the market gardener, as 
every season special orders are given for berries 
for preserving. he variety Roseberry, here 
figured, is not very well known, but it is very 
sweet and pleasant, the fruits green, small, and 
freely produced. In White Champagne the 


| skin is white and hairy, the flavour excellent. 


The habit is erect and the leaves are pubescent. 

Gooseberry culture on walls and trellises is 
much more common than formerly, and splendid 
fruit of the richest flavour may be thus grown. 
Wide or very deep borders are not necessary, 


| but the compost must be fairly rich and sustain- 


ing, and frequent manurial waterings must be 
I prefer fan- 
shaped trees, and these can be purchased of any 
nurseryman, The lateral shoots should be 
shortened in July and pruned back to a few 
eyes in winter. A friend of mine has choice 


| Gooseberries trained to the wire fence surround- 


ing his orchard, and he annually obtains 
splendid crops. The principal points in their 
culture are liberal mulching, copious supplies 
of weak liquid-manure, and oécasional syring- 
ings to keep them free from insects, 

CRoMER, 





THE STRAWBERRY CROP. 


In gardens not favoured with a suitable soil for 
Strawberry growing and where there is a short- 
ness of water, the crop at present stands a chance 
On land that can hold out there 
is in the early and late ones not much evidence 
of distress yet. Midseason crops promise to be 
poor, and much of the profusion of blossom will 
never become ripe berries, simply because the 
crop is heavy and the means of support 
restricted by drought. Reports to hand from 
districts supplying the early market fruit speak 
of the loss in weight as compared with average 
seasons. On dry situations, from whence the 
earliest crops are taken, the crops are poor, and 
the general opinion is that the fruit as a whole 
must inevitably be undersized. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath there are early Strawberry 
gardens situated on the sharply sloping hilli- 


sides with a southern aspect. In_ genial 
seasons gathering commences there very 
early. I have known the time when main 


crops in that district were at their height 
before I had gathered a single berry, and 
prices have ruled high for these early out- 
door fruits because they ripen at a convenient 
season. The French-grown Strawberries are 
calculated to lessen the value of the fruit from 
these favoured English districts, not because it is 
equal in merit, but because of the supply affect- 





Gooseberry Roseberry. 


Warrington. | 


_ condition for a long time, though not so long as ing demand. French Strawberries cannot be 
Those who need a long supply of | equal to fresh-picked British fruit. 


From the 


GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week’s issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 


| Gooseberries in a green state for tarts would | fact that no frost prevailed at blossoming time 
find a few trees of Ironmonger invaluable, as | there is an abundance of fruit. The cold winds 
_large berries are always objectionable in the | that have prevailed so long and continuously 
‘dining-room, and ordinary varieties quickly | have had a directly unfavourable influence on 
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the maturity of the early section, There 
is, however, some gain in having the first fruits, 


which in seasons affected by damaging spring | 


frosts are almost invariably lost, unless covered 
at night to preserve them. No flower is more 
sensitive to frost than that’ of the Strawberry, 
and it is many years since there was so little 
damagé from this cause. Royal Sovereign in 
some gardens is bearing a great weight of fruit, 
and the plants remain vigorous even under this 
load and the continuously dry weather. With 
me, however, Leader is better and earlier, and 


ig, in fact, an ideal early variety for our soil. | 


Its growth is compact, fruits large, and very 


bright in colour, altogether striking in a grow- | 


ing or gathered state. I have no other that 
can compare with it in the early summer, 
Laxton’s Fillbasket and Mentmore are under | 
trial, but they are not early in ripening. The 
former justifies its name; even in small late 
runners this trait is evident. Dr. Hogg and | 
British Queen are doing better this season than | 
before, while the later Alice Maud is less 
satisfactory in growth. Latest of All is with 
me still’as indispensable as Leader. Vicomtesse | 
H. de Thury, Sir Joseph Paxton, and President | 
are very productive, but very small in berry. 
They will, however, be drawn upon for pre- 
serving, for which large berries are not needed. 
W.5., Wilts. 





bark. Many gardeners adopt, with great 
| success, a mixture of gas-tar and clay for paint- 
ing Vines infested with the dreaded insect, first 
clearing off the loose bark to facilitate the work 
of painting. The tar-paint is made by first 
mixing up the clay with water until brought to 
the consistency of thin paint. Add the tar, 
about a pint, to half-a-gallon of the clay-and- 
water mixture, and keep well stirred. This is 
certainly not a pleasant paint to use, but it is 
very effectual. It must not be forgotten that 
the house itself, walls, stages if any, wire 
trellis, and roof must all be thoroughly cleansed. 
Nothing is better than painting all wood and 
ironwork, and if this cannot be done with oil 
paint, then use petroleum instead, being careful 
that none touches the Vines. Point up the 





it off, and as an extra precaution syringe or 
lightly water afterwards through a fine-rosed 
pot all available surface and staging with water 


as near boiling as can be conveniently handled. / 
| It is wonderful the tenacity mealy-bug has, so 


much so that without drastic measures being 
applied and a sharp eye kept on the growing 


surface of the border, if an inside one, and clear | 
| 
| 


I am at one with ‘‘ W.8.,” page 233, and believe 
| it would pay growers where it is very prevalent 
_to put up a board on the top of the wall, and 
| hang something to protect the trees in cold 
| weather. I had a bad experience of this in a 
| Dorset. garden near the sea. The trees grew 
against stone walls. Often these were started 
‘into early growth by a very warm spell of 
| weather in April, and then during May and 
|'June we often got cold nights and dense sea 
/fogs. This brought on a severe attack of 
| blister. When settled warm, weather came the 
trees grew out of it. ‘‘W. 5S.” does well to 
| point out the advisability of keeping the young 
| shoots clear of fly, and the remedies. he mentions 
are excellent. I find Tobacco-juice too expen- 
| sive and Quassia too much trouble.—J. Croox, 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 





For arranging cut flowers in a bold and natural 
Methylated spirit applied with a feather is | way large simple glasses or bowls are the best. 
useful for the summer attack. Mealy-bug is | We have mechanical inventions. wherein to 
such a loathsome insect among Grapes that any | arrange cut blooms, so that, as we are toid, 


Vines in summer many stray insects appear. 





means, no matter how much trouble it may 








lowers of wi 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 
Bottling green Gooseberries.—As a constant 
subscriber to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for the last 15 years, 
I should esteem it a-favour if any of your numerous 
readers could oblige me with recipes for making green 
Gooseberry champagne, and also for bottling the fruit in 
its green state?—J. HARPER. 


Decaying fruit-trees.— Referring to my query 
and your reply thereon in your issue of the 25th May last, 


I am now sending you portions of dead branches cut from | 
The lumps are full of insects when first | 


the Cherry-tree. 
cut, and you wiill find some in themnow. If theseaccount 
at all for the decay, how can it be stopped 7—AREOR, 
_[From the condition of the branches sent we 
should say your best plan will be to destroy the 


tree and replace it with a healthy specimen, | 


clearing away all the old soil and adding in its 
place plenty of drainage, some fibrous loam, to 
which have been added some bone-meal and 
plenty of old mortar. The tree will never do 


any good in its present condition, and it is only | 


wasting time to try and get it round. ] 
_Mealy-bug on Vines.—Will you kindly tell me 
through your paper how to clear my Vines of mealy-bug, 
which has got a firm hold, but not got into the bunches 
yet? I want your advice, so that I may be able to keep it 
out of the bunches. Will you tell me also what leads to 
the mealy-bug getting on the Vines, as this is only the 
ome year since they were planted in a new house?— 
H. W. 

[Avoid any concoction containing petroleum, 
as this is fatal in its action on Vines. Methy- 
lated spirit is much safer and equally destruc- 
tive to mealy-bug. Being a spirit, this quickly 
evaporates, whereas the oil penetrates into the 


| each leaf and flower can show its. individu- 
ality, but fine flowers. can only 
be enjoyed when simply arranged 
much as they grow in the open 
air. The illustration of sprays of 
the common white Jessamine will 
convey our meaning far better than 
words. During the greater part of 
the year there should be no scarcity 
of cut flowers, and when we can cut 
bunches of Roses, Carnations, and 
Irises, these surely should suffice of 
themselves, care being taken in 
every case if possible to use their 
own foliage asa foil. When arranged 
loosely, as in the case of the Jessa- 
mine, the quantity required is far 
less, while the effect is heightened in 
every way. By filling each bowl or 
vase with one thing, we can, when 
the flowers fade, clear them out and 
replace with others of a different 
form. 

At the shows prizes are often 
offered for the best arranged épergne 
of flowers for table decoration, and 
although the arrangement may ap- 
pear effective when done, the labour 
required is very great. Prizes for 
such arrangements only foster a false 
taste and give no idea of the beauty 
of flowers boldly used in a cut state, 








lite Jasmine in a vase, 


give, is well repaid. If you carry out the work 

of cleansing the houses and Vines on these lines 

you ought to be able to start the season with a 

fairly easy mind. Perseverance is the great 

factor. You have evidently grown plants in 
\the house on which mealy-bug was, or it has 
| been on the Vines when you planted them. ] 


Strawberry The Laxton.—tThis new 
variety has been obtained by the- Messrs. 
| Laxton as a result of crossing their well-known 
| Royal Sovereign with the equally famous though 
| older Sir Joseph Paxton. The product is a fruit 
surpassing Royal Sovereign in appearance and 
| colour. The Laxton is quite as richly flavoured 
| as the parents, and the flesh is firm, and it travels 
| well. As shown by the Messrs. Laxton at the 
| Temple Show, and again at the Drill Hall 
meeting on June 18th last, it is a very heavy 
cropper when grown in pots, and, as seen at 
Chiswick since that date growing in the open 
| ground, it is equally if not more prolific. Fruit 
'forcers should make a note of and secure this 
| new introduction, as it will, 1 am sure, prove 
| invaluable to those who have to produce large 
| quantities of Strawberries early in the season 
| and despatch them long distances afterwards, 
| while for early supply outdoors it can be most 

highly recommended.—A. W, 


Blistered Peach - leaves. — Everyone 
who grows Peaches outside and is troubled with 





| blistered leaves would be glad to know a remedy. | 


and cannot be accepted as examples. 

of how they are to be arranged in 

the house, as they often associate 

badly, their lasting properties, too, 

_ varying considerably and necessitat- 

ing much touching up to keep them in a pre- 

sentable condition. Anarrangement which we 

lately saw was very pleasing, and consisted of 

the common Cornflower cut with long stalks and 
| arranged with the airy Gypsophila paniculata. 








Plants for sunny windows.—Plants 
that bloom continuously for weeks and often 
months in windows are worth noting. I have 
found that few plants are brighter when in 
flower for a window than Tuberous Begonias ; 
certainly few subjects blossom forsolong. The 
Mimulus, too, and the older form, the common 
Musk, are two well-known subjects and cannot 
fail to please. Bright also are Fuchsias, and 
for the next few months they are amongst the 
best window plants. Balsams were once held 
in high estimation, and for the position alluded 
to can be recommended. —TowNsMAN. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of ts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to ua in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. J. Ferrington, Brynbella, St. Asaph, for 
white Wistaria in pot. 2, Miss Paterson, 
Clermiston, Corstorphine, N.B., for blackbird’s 
nest in Australian Fern, 
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A CORNER OF A CITY YARD. 


WHEN I came to live here six years ago the | 
dining-room window, which forms one side of a | 
yard measuring from 12 feet to 15 feet square, 
looked out on one side on a wooden erection 
used for coals, on the opposite side a brick wall 
20 feet high, with two windows which lighted 
the kitchen, the remaining side was partly brick 
wall and partly a covered passage, with glass | 
side leading to the kitchen—a most gloomy | 
prospect. { took down the coal-shed and made | 
there a hardy fernery, and planted against the | 
walls several Ampelopsis Veitchii, which now | 
covers the 20-feet wall, Passion-flower Constance | 
Elliot (on the sunny side), and a white Jessa- 
mine. Having done away with the coal-shed, I 
had to find another; this necessitated a walk 
by the kitchen windows. Here I introduced 
two pieces of lattice, with a wire arch in the 
middle, leaving a 3-feet walk between the 
lattices and windows. [ tried some Roses at 


A corner of a city yard. From a photograph by Mrs, Cheeseman, Salisbury: 


first, but they were unsuccessful. The whole 
is now covered with Clematis montana and 
Hops. ‘These, with Ferns and some white 
Marguerites, are looking very gay at the present 
time, and will do so till late autumn with a little 


attention. The photograph sent was taken in | 


spring, before any of the creepers, etc., started 
into growth. 
Primrose roots from the woods and potted them 
up each spring, also some bulbs in pots, but 


three years ago I raised a packet each of Prim- | 
roses and Polyanthus from seed and had 
About the end of 


numbers of young plants. 
February I pot up two or three dozen roots and 


put in a cold-frame, with the light well raised | 


and a net to keep off birds, and when just 
coming into bloom bring to the yard, when for 
six weeks or more they are admired by every- 
one who sees them. 
confined that it is almost impossible to get more 
than bits of it in one picture. I have a garden 
a quarter of a mile away where the plants are 
started into growth and planted out when 





I had usually procured some | 


The whole place is so | 





































blooming time is over. There are many diffi- 
culties to contend with. Cats are a great 
nuisance, smoke from many chimneys, dust and 
dirt, but I manage to have a pleasant look-out 
nearly all the year round in the centre of a much 





built in city. » ng OF 
Salisbury. 
*.* PROPAGATION OF GLOXINIAS FROM 


LEAVES. 


Tuts method of raising Gloxinias is. very satis- 
factory and. gives far less trouble and much 
more certain results than raising the plants 
from seed. The mode of operation is as 
follows :— 

Select the best varieties with flowers of erect 
habit coming well up above the foliage. About 
the second week in July take the strongest 
leaves, with a portion of stalk attached, and 
insert in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, just covering 
the base of the leaf. Where bottom-heat, say 


from 75 degs. to 80 degs. I*., can be given, so 

much the better, as the leaves will root more 
| quickly and form a small bulb in about seven or 

eight weeks. If no bottom-heat is available 
they will be easily rooted in the same material 
placed in an ordinary flower-box about 4 inches 
deep, and covered with a sheet of glass. In 
either case they should be kept closed for a 
month or six weeks after insertion, and, should 
the Cocoa-nut-fibre:refuse be fairly moist at the 
| start, it will require little or no moisture ; spray- 
ing overhead lightly once a day will be quite 
enough. Shade from the direct rays of the 
sun. 

About the middle of September the plants 
| will be ready for a shift, when they may be 
potted up into 60 pots. The pots should be 
quite clean and dry, and, for drainage, one 
small pot-sherd, hollow side down, at the 
bottom, and a few small pieces of charcoal, 
will be ample. Use a portion of the rougher 
soil, or any fibrous material at hand, to prevent 
the finer mould from clogging the drainage. For 





soil, take equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould, 
and coarse silver-sand, well mixed, and put 
through a }-inch sieve. If placed on a shelf in 
an intermediate-house and kept near the glass 
nice little plants will soon be formed. After 
potting be careful as to watering at the roote. 
Frequent spraying will suffice for some time 
after, whilst the house where they are kept 
should be damped down twice a day. During 
the winter months less damping will be needed, 
only keep them growing and do not allow them 
to dry off. Many will push up two and three 
growths, but I recommend pinching out all but 
one, the strongest, which will in due time 
develop into a sturdy plant, requiring no artifi- 
cial support for its growth and blossoms. By 
February they will require more root room, and 
5-inch pots, which are a good size for the vases 
generally used in house decoration, will be large 
enough. Soil of a rougher or fibrous character, 
together with a little charcoal, will keep the 
whole sweet and porous. Excessive watering 
at the roots is not to be recommended at any 
stage of the growth, syringing the plants over- 
head being beneficial to their general well-being. 
When the plants begin to throw up their blooms 
they show to good advantage if arranged among 
Adiantums. I find that if the plants are 
removed to the greenhouse towards the end of 
April and gradually hardened off they produce 
blooms of deeper and more decided shades. Too 
much shading from the light weakens the 
bloom. Gro. Ep, MILeurn. 


Moor Hills Gardens, Dewsbury, Yorks, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Asparagus plumosus nanus failing.—I have 
the plant (of which I enclose a piece) growing against 
wall in the border of a vinery (inside), with a westerly 
aspect. It is apparently a very fine, large, healthy plant. 
But can you kindly tell me why the tops of the new fronds 
invariably shrivel and turn brown, and finally die? For 
from 3 inches to 6 inches down the soil round the roots ig 
kept carefully damp.—J. TURNER. 

[You give us no idea as to what temperature 
you keep up, but we fear that the house is too 
cold, this at once accounting for the trouble to 
which you refer. To grow this Asparagus 
successfully a regular heat and an even tem- 
perature are necessary. A sudden change will 
invariably cause the tiny leaves to turn brown 
and finally fall off. | 


Phyllocactuses.—When not in flower 
Phyllocactuses have little beauty, and no doubt 
on this account suffer through ill-treatment. 
When in bloom, however, they are interesting, 
and in windows where they have long been 
grown people regard them with a certain 
amount of curiosity. I have heard the remark 
made with reference to them, ‘‘Ah! they’re 
Cactuses ; they only flower once in seven years.’ 
But such opinions are not borne out by facts, aa 
each year one may have them in flower if they 
are but given the meagre attention they want, 
and that is watering, repotting now and then in 
loam, and sprinkling a little mortar about the 
compost. As all-the-year-round window plants 
they merit more attention than is usually given 
them, —WooDBASTWICK. 


Preparing Pelargoniums for winter 
blooming.—In most gardens there are some 
Pelargoniums left over at planting out time, but 
only the best should be put on one side for 
winter work, These ought at once to be potted 
on into 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and the soil should 
be loam, sharp sand, leaf-soil, with a dash of 
bone-meal in each potful. During July, August, 
and September all the air and sun should be 
permitted, and an outdoor position fully exposed 
be selected. If this cannot be done, then a 
sunny part of the greenhouse ought to be set 
apart for them. Flower-buds will require to be 
removed as fast as they appear, and growth 
aimed at rather than blossom. Stimulants may 
be given with advantage. Cow-manure will be 


is beneficial. Pelargoniums suffer from few 
insect pests, therefore for winter flowering they 
are to be recommended for amateurs who have 
little room to spare in their houses. At the 
end of September or earlier they should be in 
their winter quarters, according to he locality, 
but even then air must be freely admitted. 
Stimulants may then be given oftener, say 
twice a week, and a little soot in the water- 
pot will improve both blossoms and foliage,— 
LEAHURST, 


found helpful, and Clay’s or Standen’s manure- 
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KILLING WEEDS ON WALKS. 
Tux question of destroying weeds on walks in the easiest 
way is very important. I should feel glad if any of your 
readers would tell me how to prepare arsenic or other 
easily obtained materials so as to effect this? I know 
there are special preparations, but I prefer to get and mix 
my own materials.—X. 

[‘‘ X.” inquires for information respecting the 
preparation of arsenic or other easily obtained 
material for destroying weeds on walks, and as 
I have used such in fairly large quantities 
during the past two seasons, I venture briefly 
to describe my method of doing so. Arsenic 138 
the substance employed, in conjunction with 
common soda; the former can be had from 
wholesale druggists for weed-killing without 
ditticulty in not less than 1 ewt. kegs. This 
quantity of arsenic requires 2 cwt. of soda to 
make it perfectly soluble on account of its hard 
and heavy nature; 1 lb of arsenic and 2 lb, of 
soda are sufficient for 10 gallons of water ready 
for use, the arsenic to be mixed in cold water 
and boiled in an ordinary domestic copper. 
Instead, however, of preparing it in this way, I 
complete the hundredweight in two boilings so 
as to economise time and fuel, and when the 
half-hundredweight is mixed in about 8 or 10 
gallons of cold water and is brought to boiling 
point, another similar quantity of water is 
poured in to prepare it for the soda, this being 
boiled again. It is then ready for use, and for 
convenience a petroleum cask is brought into 
use for conveyance to where it is to be applied 
in a diluted state. If 40 gallons be thus made 
from the quantities named of arsenic and soda, 
less than a pint will be required for each 3-gallon 
potful of clear water, but there is economy in 
the end in putting it on somewhat stronger 
than this, because its effects will be more last- 
ing. We have a copper boiler erected expressly 
for the purpose in question, and use it for 
nothing else, the deadly nature of the weed- 
killer making it risky to employ it for any other 
purpose. Too much care cannot be taken in the 
smallest detail, although when the nature of the 
substance is fully understood carelessness is not 
likely to assert itself; still, too much stress can- 
not be laid on the importance of being cautious. 
As far as it is possible to do so, settled weather 
ought to be chosen for its application, or much 
of its destructive properties will be washed into 
the drains. With bright weather the weeds 
soon show signs of decay, Plantains, Dande- 
lions, and other broad-leaved weeds being the 
first to succumb. The fourth day will deter- 
mine whether it has taken effect, no matter in 
how bad a state the walk or road _ may be, and 
once the weeds are dead no more will grow fora 
space of twelve months—that is, if the solution 
is put on in suitable weather and of proper 
strength. Carbolic and sulphuric acids are 
powerful weed-destroyers, and so is the ammo- 
niacal liquor from gas, but as I have not used 
either I can give no opinion on them. The 
arsenic is found to be effectual and cheap, and 
consequently no other preparation is desired. 
This will not discolour the gravel, nor does it 
have the brightening effect known to the several 
weed-killers offered by the trade, but freedom 
from weeds is the principal object desired and 
is easily attained.—W. 


NOTES FROM AN IRISH GARDEN, 


A MORNING opening of a number of Eschscholtzia 
blossoms, the orange variety, is pretty now, and 
of Linum narbonense on its graceful stems. 
This species of Flax gets killed by frost in 
severe winters, Seedlings show some with a 
deeper blue shade. Pentstemon speciosus is anice 
plant, 14 feet or 2 feet high, its blossoms, which 
are a shade of Gentian blue, being of moderate 
size. Pentstemon species are scarcely hardy 
here, unless the site be favoured. Oxalis Valdi- 
viensis is remarkable for the length of the 
stalk supporting the yellow flowers. A broad, 
deep pan of Linaria pallida is pretty, the plants 
covered over with blossoms, which, in this 
species, are large for a Linaria. Armeria Lau- 
cheana is a nice Thrift, its deep rose variety 
especially, the large head of blossoms, when 
opened, being scented. An Astragalus, with 
smooth, pinnate leaves and axillary stalked 
racemes of small greenish flowers, decurved on 
the pedicels after opening, emits a sweet scent. 
Good coloured varieties of the Spanish Iris are 
pretty, yellow, with a deeper yellow mark 
on the centre of the outer segment, and bronze 
on the erect, narrower ones ; blue, with orange 
on the centre of the outer and deeper blue erect 
ones ; or white, with orange on the central part 
of the outer, and pale blue tingeing the base of 
the erect ones. A variety of Iris sibirica, not 
long out of bloom, is scented faintly like Crab 
blossoms. The wild one of marshes (I. pseudo- 
acorus) is in flower in the garden, a dozen flower- 
stems having given blossoms for weeks. In a 
back part it is not out of place, looking almost 
as well as Day Lilies (Hemerocallis). The 
smallness .of the erect segments renders it 
different from other species, while its spreading 
segments are not bearded. One with bearded 
segments, having bronze markings, in flower 
now, has the erect arching divisions nearly its 
shade of yellow on the under side. Crucianella 
stylosa, used as an edging, is gay, its blossoms 
in rounded heads are not disagreeably scented, 
and present a pretty appearance with their 
exserted styles ; there is a deepred variety. Tha- 
lictrum aquilegifolium is showy, being 5 feet and 
over. Itisa descent from it to the dwarf kinds, 
strangely enough fancied by slugs occasionally. 
T. tuberosum has Adiantum-like leaves and 
white blossoms. Lychnis Flos-cuculi alba is 
nice, and the flowers of the double L. diurna are 
good and showy this year. Pyrethrums are still 
in bloom. They were good this year. Hiera- 
ciums, including the orange, have been in flower 
some time, The Melick Grass (Melica uniflora) 
established itself round a clump of Lilies, and 
the lax panicles of spikelets when in blossom 
were almost Briza-like in beauty above the 
rather broad green foliage. Asters of one or 
two species (regarding Stenactis as this) have 
begun to flower, and Sidalcea candida has just 
entered this state. There is a better develop- 
ment of the golden tracery on the leaves of 
Spirsea japonica when it is grown in a pot and 
flowered early than when it is outside in the 
ground, though here it is pretty too. The 
double-flowered variety of the Queen of the 
Meadows (S. Ulmaria) gets covered over with 
mildew in. dry seasons sometimes. Oriental 
Poppies have not done flowering, and some 
annual Poppies have begun to flower, but not 
spring sown. London Pride and other Saxi- 
frages are still in blossom, and Foxgloves hang 
their bells. Myosotis sylvatica has been cut 
close ; the variegated one was not permitted to 
flower. As it is such a delicate plant this is the 
only way to preserve it. A purple Turk’s-cap 
Lily, the narrow-leaved, is in bloom. A tall 
spike of Verbascum phceniceum forked in the 
top is curious. There are various lilac shades 
of this, but the purple and white are the best. 
Polemonium Richardsoni has begun to bloom ; 
this species is less evergreen. in winter than P. 
cceruleum, which has long been in flower. A 
plant in one position has stems nearly a yard 
high. Its white variety, with orange anthers, 
is a pure blossom. Aquilegia chrysantha is con- 
Spicuous with its long divergent spurs, beside 
Lupins, Purple Rocket (Hesperis), and other 
things. The almost khaki-coloured Rocket (H. 
tristis) is not blooming this year. Borage, 
growing under a young Conifer, has some plants 
with pink blossems when opening, like others of 
the order. Sweet Alyssum and Mignonette are 
the first spring-sown annuals to open. 


R. L. KEENAN, 


—— For killing weeds on roads, ‘* X.” would 
find the following efficacious—viz., white arsenic 
1 1b., sulphate of copper 1 lb., common 
muriatic acid or spirits of salt 1 pint. Water 
to 5 gallons. Boil until dissolved, and decant 
the clear liquor. Mix 1 gallon with 25 gallons 
water, and apply with an ordinary rosed water- 
ing pot in sufficient quantity to go to the roots 
of the weeds. It is best applied when the 
ground is damp, but not wet.—P.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Sea-sand for garden purposes.—Will any of 
your readers kindly say if sea-sand for potting or for 
borders is beneficial or desirable, and, if so, in what pro- 
portion? My soil is stiff loam on limestone, with which it 
is largely incorporated. As a dressing for tennis lawn, is 
it beneficial, and in what proportion should I use it?— 
YEWCLIFF. S 

Bindweed.—How can I get rid of Bindweed? Would 
continually cutting it over do ?—Jury. 

{If you can, the best way is to trench the ground and 
clear out every piece as you go along. Oontinually cut- 
ting would certainly weaken it, and in the end possibly 
destroy it. Other two queries next week.] 

Edelweiss.—I have a plant of Edelweiss growing in 
my garden, and this year a small plant like a Michaelmas 
Daisy (white) has come up along with it, and they are both 
flowering together, Should I separate them ; and, if so, 
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when would be the best time todo so? Also, would it be 
better for my plant of Edelweiss if I pulled the flowers or 
let them wither on the plant ?—EpELWEISS. 

[Divide your plants early in the autumn. You will a 
pulling off the flowers of the Edelweiss strengthen it. To 
keep a good stock of flowering plants the Edelweiss should 
be divided annually or raised from seed, which in some 


| Seasons ripens plentifully.] 


The Mourning Iris (Iris Susiana).—I flowered this 
Iris in the cold-house at the end of April. It has had 
water once or twice, and the leaves are now turning 
brown. Should water be withheld altogether after flower- 
ing until it begins to grow again next year? And when 
should it berepotted? I shall be glad of any hints how to 
grow it.—O. S. 

[After flowering this species should be 
watered somewhat freely until the natural 
signs of maturity are apparent, when water may 
be entirely withheld for some weeks. During 
this resting period you may either place the pot 
on a greenhouse shelf, where full sun and no 
moisture will reach it, or you may lay the pot 
on its side against a sunny wall, where the tull 
force of the sun will be felt by it. This sun- 
drying or perfect and complete rest is an 
essential not lightly to be regarded in these 
forms of Iris, In early October you may shake 
the plant quite free of the old soil, and repot in 
good loam, leaf-soil, and old mortar. Failing 
the latter some bone-meal should be used. It 
will be best that you give not too large a pot at 
first, say 44-inch, so as to admit of a liberal 
shift to a 7-1nch pot early in March, at which 
time moisture should be given freely, and, 
indeed, from the potting inautumn, Of course, 
open ground treatment should be best. In view 
of an increasing interest in this group of Irises, 
we may give some fuller notes of their culture 
shortly. | 

Definition of Tulip groups, — At the recent 
Temple Show the collection of Tulips was very interesting. 
The difficulty of knowing the different kinds was dis- 
cussed with friends after, but we could come to no con- 
clusion, and I undertook to write and ask you what is the 
difference between Cottage, Darwin, and Breeder Tulips, 
and the Gesneriana group? How can they be distin- 
guished ?—A. M. 

[The kinds you saw at the recent Temple 
Show would in all probability belong chiefly to 
what are now called May-flowering Tulips. The 
terms you refer to are more or less a conve- 
nience commercially. For example, the term 
‘‘ Breeder” is employed for all the self-coloured 
Tulips—.e., kinds that have not yet changed 
or broken into any variegated form, as, e.g., 
‘‘ flamed ” or ‘‘ Bizarre.” When a self-coloured 
Tulip changes from its original self-colour it is 
said to become “rectified,” and in this latter 
form is again sub-divided into colour classes or 
groups, as, for example, ‘‘ Bizarres,” ‘‘ By- 
bleemens,” and ‘‘ Roses.” The first and last of 
these are sufficiently descriptive terms, while 
the second refers toa. group in which: black, 
violet, purple, to lilac on a white ground, with 
a pure white centre or base to the flower, exist. 
It is in this latter respect that the ‘‘ English ” 
Tulip is said to be superior to the Dutch, the 
latter not having that clear base which is essen- 
tial in the English amateur Tulip ; and what- 
ever the colour at the base, be it white or, as in 
the Bizarres, yellow, it must be pure, not 
clouded by any other colour or shade or the 
colours merging or running into each other. 
‘*Cottage” is a term applied to a decorative 
section in which all colours are found. Darwins 
and Breeders are virtually one, and owe their 
origin to Tulipa Gesneriana, the original 
parent of these late garden or May-flowering 
forms, which, of course, have no connection 
with the ordinary bedding Tulips or those late 
fantastic kinds known as ‘‘ Parrot” Tulips. ] 

Clematis not blooming.—In the spring of 1900 I 
planted a Clematis, which last summer did fairly well, 
although it had no blossom. This year it has thrown up 
from the roots several strong suckers between 3 feet and 
4 feet long, and is making rapid growth, its appearance 
being strong and healthy, but still no signs of flower-buds. 
Can you account for this, or is it too early to expect a 
show of blossom? The position is south; the soil heavy 
I have manured the plant liberally.—Cuiswick. 

[We cannot give you definite information 
because we are unaware of the kind you are 
growing. Some of these flower freely on new 
wood, others on the wood of a year old, and we 
suspect by the growth now being made yours is 
one of the latter section. As you have several 
good growths from the base now 3 feet or more 
long, you are fortunate in a plant only put out 
a year ago. Asno flower is showing, you will 
probably get none or only some few late and 
unrepresentative ones this year. Meanwhile, 
encourage the fullest development of the plant, 
which will flower well in the early summer of 






























































ground and then dwindle away. 
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1992, Do not add any more manure, and on no 


account remove or prune away any of the_ 


growth now being made, as this, duly ripened, 
will flower from nearly every axil a year hence. 
The growths are not really suckers, as this term 
‘is usually understood, kut genuine growths 
resulting from dormant eyes of the smaller 
gcowth made last season. 


tine growth is the best evidence of the plant | 
having obtained a good hold of the soil and of | 


its general health. At present you have good 
reason for satisfaction, but do not poison the 
lant by heaping fresh manure about the base. 
This is most harmful, often very fatally 
attended. ] 
The White Martagon Lily.—I have tried to 


’ grow for the last two years the White Martagon Lily in a 


well-made peat bed where Rhododendrons are growing. 

he plants show a few leaves about 2% inches above the 
A worse fate has 
attended the bulb when first planted ina pot. The bulbs 


Clematis growing 


were small, seemingly healthy, and cost 23. 6d. each. 
What may be the cause of failure ?—DIsarproinTED, 

[This beautiful Lily is by no means the 
most easy to establish, and if your bulbs are 
small you may yet have to wait a year or two 
before getting a good spike of bloom. Once 
flowered, however, the rest, under ordimary 
good culture, is comparatively easy. It is a 
mistake, however, to plant all the Lilies in 
peat, and this particular kind, as, indeed, any 
of the Martagons, is not happy in peaty soils. 
Far more suitable is a sandy loam, or even 
a clayey loam, to which a fair amount of 
grit, leaf-soil, and old mortar has been added. 
Some of the finest clumps of the Martagon 
Lily we have seen were growing in’ a soil 
somewhat impregnated with magnesian lime- 
stone. We, therefore, advise that you lift the 
bulbs at the end of August and replant in a half- 
shady place in loamy soil, mixed with grit or 
sharp sand, and some old mortar, planting the 
bulbs about 4 inches below the surface. When 
lifting, examine the base of the bulb to see 


The presence of such | 


_ about its health, and if in doubt thoroughly 
wash away the soil and allow the bulb to dry 
| before replanting. If at all weak, and a few 
| roots apparent, some sand may be placed around 
it in replanting. Any fresh bulbs of this should 
| be planted in early autumn, for it is among 
| those kinds that are impatient of removal. | 


| $panish Iris.—I planted a number of these beauti- 


| ful bulbs in the autumn, and am much disappointed that 
very few have come up, and fewer still have flowered. 
| Perhaps one of your many readers can give me some hints 
as to soil or treatment ?—G, 

[As the bulbs have not appeared in some 
instances they were possibly small, weakly, or 
diseased, or you may have planted them very 
late. This group of Irises is one of the most 
fascinating, but they are certainly not the 
easiest to manage in some soils. Usually in 
ordinary sandy soil the bulbs come with fair 
regularity, but it is best to purchase only those 


} 
| 
| 
| 


on poles in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


bulbs.’ Such as these planted 3 inches or 
4 inches deep in sandy soil should prove a 
success. 
depth of planting, etc., you tell us nothing. 
In a suburban garden we have at the present 
time a fine lot of thesein flower. Not one bulb 
has failed. They were planted at the end of 
October. ] 





} 

| you may care to have my experience in grow- 
| ing Sweet Peas. 

August, and when the frost came I covered 


The ones covered died, and the ones which 
were not covered are very strong. I have 
been cutting Sweet Peas freely since the 25th 
of May, and hope to have enough to go on with 
until the plants raised this year come into 
bloom. They were grown in an open border 
| facing due south. —Errre b, Tuomas, Cardiff. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CLEMATIS FOR PILLARS. 


THERE is no more effective way of growing the 


| Clematis than as a pillar plant, as shown in 


our illustration to-day. It is not always one 
ean find space to plant Clematises against walls, 
and the same may hold good as regards trellises, 
It is in the form of pillars placed in groups in 
various parts of the garden that the Clematis, 
when in flower, is seen at its best. Hop-poles 
for forming such pillars, or a young Spruce Fir, 
leaving snags on it for the Clematis to cling to, 
will be found very useful. A few ties made 
round the poles, and a chief one to a nail 
driven in at the top, will keep the plants 
from being beaten about by the wind. If the 
end of these poles are dipped in creosote they 
will stand many years. 

As soon as growth starts in spring care 





From a photograph by G. Champion. 


of good quality or such as are called “ flowering | 


Of your soil or mode of treatment, | 


Sweet Peas.—Having read “T. H. T.’s” | 
letter in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED last week, | 


I planted them at the end of | 


some up carefully and left a few uncovered. | 





must be taken to tie the shoots to the poles to 





prevent them getting entangled too much, and, 
when the plants are in full bloom, abundance ot 
water is necessary, with, at times, some liquid- 
manure or guano mixed with water. A mulch- 
ing of manure is also beneficial, thus preventing 
evaporation. The Clematis is a gross feeder, 
| and attention in the way of manure as above is 
| apparent in the size and brilliant colouring of 
the flowers. 








Cinothera macrocarpa. — Where a 
| plant of dwarf habit, free-flowering, and at the 
same time providing a wealth of bloom rather 
| than a few flowers at intervals for a long season 
| is needed, the above is well suited. The plant 
| succeeds extremely well under very ordinary 
conditions, and does not object to a cold, clayey 
soil. Where a good depth of soil obtains, it 
will send down its rather fleshy roots to a good 
distance, thus enabling it to endure drought 
with impunity. Whether required for the 
border or the rockery, it must be regarded as a 
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first-class perennial. For the last - named 
position it is well suited by reason of its 
decumbent habit of growth. A well-established 
plant will send forth in spring something like 
twenty of its trailing stems, which come into 
bloom at an early age and continue sending 
forth fresh flowers for a long time. The clear 
deep yellow flowers are very showy and each 
fully 4 inches across. It may readily be propa- 
gated by cuttings, by division, and in winter by 
root cuttings. Propagating by spring cuttings 
of the young shoots is much the simplest and 
quickest way of all, such cuttings being obtain- 
able without disturbing the plant. Secured 
when 4 inches long and torn from the stem with 
a heel attached, almost every cutting will grow 
if protected with a handlight. The old plants 
may be cut down annually in autumn to within 
3 inches of the soil, and early in spring quantities 
of young shoots appear. The old plants will 
do in the same place for years, and are much 
more vigorous and free-flowering when left 
alone. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM S 


THE DAILY ROUND. 

Tne grower of Chrysanthemums, whether for 
show or home decoration, can never afford to be 
idle if the best results are to be achieved, and 
now, when ‘‘ bud-taking” time is drawing near, 
one needs to be on the alert and go round the 
plants daily. It is wise, when staking, to have 
sticks long enough to start with. If they do 
protrude beyond the points of the shoots for a 
time, what does it matter so long as shoots are 
kept intact and buds preserved? The man who 
has to remove short stakes in the middle of a 
season for longer ones, because the shoots have 
outgrown them, will find, unless great care is 
taken, that branches and shoots are liable to 
break very easily. Where room was left at the 
final potting for the addition of soil and rich 
feeding at a later date, it will be found now, 
when watering, that these partly-filled-up pots 
hold more water and are capable of taking 
nutriment, in the shape of liquid-manure, to the 
advantage of the plants. Side shoots will grow, 
and, unless removed at stated periods, hinder 
the progress desired. Many are the devices I 
have seen employed for the lessening of the 
trouble of watering ; but the best, I think, is 
the shielding of the pots from the sun by tilting 
against them slates or boards. No grower 
whose desire is well-ripened wood will think of 
standing the plants in any place but the 
sunniest, even if watering on some of the hottest 
days means occasionally a morning, noon, and 
night duty. Well-ripened wood must take pre- 
cedence of well-developed flowers, no matter 
what labour it involves. This season I have 
observed many plants infested with little black 
flies at the points of the shoots. The best and 
quickest remedy for this pestis a strong solution 
of soft-soap and water syringed on them, to be 
followed by a thorough cleansing of clear 
water. 

Some of the early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
are already showing buds. How few think of 
planting them out. One of my borders contains 
some that were planted five years ago, and are 
as strong and vigorous as ever. They are split 
up each spring, but never have winter protec- 
tion. Mme. Jolivart, Mme. Desgranges, Har- 
vest Home, Mme. Marie Masse, Gustave Gruner- 
wald, and G. Wermig are a few of the best of 
this section that one may always depend upon 
for an early outdoor show with little or no 
trouble. A TowNsMAN, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemums pinched in April.—Will 
you kindly tell me what I had better do with the follow- 
ing Ohrysanthemums — Good Gracious, Mrs. Ward, 
Duchess of Fife, Eva Knowles, Australian Gold, Silver 
Cloud, Gambetta, G. Lightfoot, and Mrs. H. Weeks—asg I 
should like good large blooms? They were struck in 
January, pinched in April, and have some three or four 
shoots about 9 inches or 10 inches high, which I think if 
left will form first crown-buds. Do you think it will be 
too early, or had I better let them break again ?7—F. 8. 


{First crown-buds from plants pinched in 
April will be useless for the production of large, 
handsome blooms, and on this account you must 
see that none other than second crown-buds are 
retained. Your selection includes varieties 
which vary in their natural period of flowering, 
consequently their blossoming season will vary 


in the present instance, as they were—so, at least, 
we assume from your letter—pinched at one and 
the same time. If your plants are to develop 
their second crown-buds sufficiently early to 
achieve your purpose, the first crown-buds 
should be appearing at the present time. If 
they have failed in this particular by the date 
of the appearance of this reply, again pinch the 
plants, taking up three or four shoots as before 
—i.e., one shoot on each of those now on the 
plants. This operation will cause the plants to 
develop the second crown-buds at a very suit- 
able period. There is one exception, however, 
to the rule just laid down, and that is in the 
case of Mrs. H. Weeks. This kind is very 
late flowering, and in consequence the first buds 
to appear, no matter at what date, should be 
retained. | 


Chrysanthemums for flowering in 
succession (Julia S. Walsh).—It is now 
rather late to ask a question involving so much 
as required in your letter. Had you made your 
request in March or April last the reply would 
then have made the matter a simple one. 
Much, too, depends upon the varieties and 
types that you are growing. We assume that 
your plants are now bushy specimens, and would 
suggest, under the circumstances, that they be 
divided into two portions. Their period of 
flowering is sure to vary to some extent, so that 
you may in this way achieve the object, you 
have in view. Therefore, select a dozen plants 
and permit them to grow on unhindered until 
the terminal-buds are developed. As the ter- 
minal-buds mark the termination of the plant’s 
growth, the apex of each shoot will be covered 
with clusters of buds. Plants required for cut- 
ting will serve your purpose better if they are 
slightly disbudded. Allow, say, three blossoms 
or less to develop on each shoot, and in this way 
you will secure three flowers with a useful 
length of footstalk—an important matter with 
all flowers for cutting. The others will make 
pretty specimens if almost the whole of the buds 
are allowed to develop, and their culture thus 
becomes a simple matter. The second dozen 
plants will make a capital batch of lata-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums; but, to ensure this, the 
point of each shoot should be pinched out and 
all lateral shoots succeeding this grown on with 
all possible vigour, The pinching should be 
completed by the middle of July, and the 
plants then stood out in a nice open, sunny 
position. On no account let the plants be 
crowded during the growing season, a3 it is of 
the highest importance that the wood be nicely 
ripened, which is not possible when they are 
unduly crowded. At the end of October, wnless 
the weather sets in very severe before that 
time, the plants should be placed in a cold-house 
at first, and abundance of air admitted. As the 
season advances less air must be given, and, 
finally, the hot-water pipes must be warmed to 
dispel moisture and trost. Disbud as before 
advised, and you should then gather blossoms 
until the close of the year. 





ROSES. 


ROSE CRIMSON RAMBLER AS A 
STANDARD. 


THis well-known Rose plays many parts now 
in our gardens. One can see it as a hedge 
plant, and it may be grown as a free bush that 
is left unpruned so that the long growths spread 
out fountain-like. I have seen it effectively 
employed bordering a garden, the long growths 
bent over in halt-moon shape, not thickly 
planted, but at such a distance that the unusual 
training is brought into prominence. It may 
also be pegged down, and it certainly makes a 
fine mass of colour ; but the long growths which 
are sure to appear, and which it is necessary to 
allow to grow erect, somehow mar the effect of 
this arrangement. Planted in good soil, as the 
magnificent mass in the dell garden at Kew, it 
is perhaps seen at its best. I would recom- 
mend it also as a standard of any height. 
Crimson Rambler is par excellence a pillar 
or arch Rose, and perhaps. it is more 
frequently grown in this way than any other. 
It was at first grown against a wall, but unless 
it be a north wall it was found the very worst 
position for this Rose, and I believe this initial 
error has been almost entirely rectified. Asa 
standard, however, it is glorious when the head 





isa large one and the growths pendulous, I 
have Mme. Plantier close by some standards of 
Crimson Rambler, and the effect is charming, 
the snowy purity of the one contrasting beauti- 
fully with the crimson of the other. If other 
good whites are wanted for contrast, Hélicité- 
Perpetue or Mme. d’Arblay would be unsur- 
passed. The former is well known, but the 
latter not nearly so much as it deserves. For 
vigour even the Rambler does not surpass it. I 
have heard it said at times that Crimson 
Rambler deteriorates. This is a cultural 
matter. No Rose responds more to a liberal 
watering with liquid-manure, and this should 
not be deferred until the plants show bloom. 
Give them a little good fertiliser as a surface 
dressing at pruning time, and then a few doses 
of liquid-manure afterwards, and the splendid 
trusses will come not only double the size, but 
the colour will be considerably heightened. 
Pot-grown plants should always have a little 
artificial manure put into the soil when repot- 
ting, and if the plants have become old and 
scraggy cut back hard, so that young shoots are 
encouraged. Rosa, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose leaves unhealthy (2B. H. #7. ).— 
We attribute the blackened foliage to late 
spring frosts. We have frequently noticed such 
foliage this season, especially upon the Hybrid 
Perpetuals. The check caused by the frost 
followed by scorching sun gives the leaves this 
appearance. As your subsoil is sandy, you 
grow the worst kind of Roses when planting 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Try some Teas and Hybriu 
Teas, and when making a new bed work in 
plenty of cow-manure into the subsoil. There 
may also be a tendency to red rust, for which 
see reply to “‘ W. T.” 


Rose with cut foliage (Constant Reader 
of ** Gardening” ).—This very annoying cutting 
of the foliage upon certain Roses is caused by 
the Rose-cutter-bee. It is a small insect about 
$-inch in length, and black-brown in colour. 
This particular species employs portions of a 
Rose-leaf wherewith to line its nest, another 
species of the same order using scarlet Poppy 
petals for a like purpose. The best way to des- 
troy it is by catching it with a net; but, if careful 
watch is made, the bee will be seen hovering 
about the plant, when it may be captured, 
although this must be done cautiously as it is 
possessed of a sting. 


Rose Ruga (Ayrshire).—This lovely, fra- 
grant, Tea-like Rambler, which we have had for 
many years, would be in great demand were it 
better Enown. Cannot someone take up the 
exhibition of such kinds in a similar way that 
exhibitors of garden Roses bestow upon recent 
and less valuable novelties? What an excellent 
kind this Ruga would be to breed from. In its 
slender growths there seems a deal of the Tea 
character, and the delicate blush-white flowers, 
and especially the buds, remind one much of 
this tribe. We want an autumn-flowering pro- 
pensity bestowed upon this and similar Roses, 
and a variation of colour, then should we have 
a valuable group of climbers that are really 
vigorous and of graceful growth. This Rose 
makes a delightful variety for weeping if budded 
on a tall Brier; it is also a first-rate kind for 
pillar and chains.—Rosa, 


Roses with blackened foliage (W. 7.). 
—Your plants have a mild attack of red rust. 
In such a season as the presenti it is very preva- 
lent, and in all cases it is found upon Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses budded upon the Manetti. 
There is no known remedy for it; but, as it 
usually appears after the first blooming, Rose 
growers do not attach great importance to the 
attack. Doubtless drought is a contributory 
cause, so that if your Rose-bed is still rather 
dry, a good soaking of water will be beneficial, 
followed by a sprinkling of soot and lime. Mix - 
both together and dress the ground well with 
the mixture. Another season prune the plants - 
severely—that is, right down to the ground. 
Remove then about two shovelsful of soil round 
about each plant and place some fresh cow- 
manure, then replace the soil. This, combined 
with a surface dressing of soot, will considerably 
assist the plants, and, should the season prove 
a dry one, give timely waterings of clear water. 
We should also advise you if purchasing more 
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nest. 
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Roses to obtain the Tea and Hybrid Tea classes, | 
budded on the seedling Brier, for one rarely 
finds red rust upon such plants, and they are | 
the best of all Roses for the garden. 
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GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 





Mice.—I shall be grateful if some reader can tell mea 
remedy for a mouse-infested garden? I have set traps, 


| but only caught a few, and I have also put down poison, 


| but the mice continue to clear rows of Peas, and now have 


FERNS, 


A BIRD’S-NEST IN A TREE-FERN, 
Tur nest shown in the Tree-Fern is that of a 
blackbird, which built it in the heart of an | 
Australian Tree-Fern, which was standing in | 
a group of Tree-Ferns in a greenhouse, with 
free entrance and exit for the bird. The bird | 
laid five eggs in the nest, and then, one of 
the gardeners having unfortunately removed 
the Fern into the open air, it forsook the 
The nest was allowed to remain for a | 
short time as a curiosity, and I photographed | 
it as the plant stood, just outside the green- | 
house door, but the young fronds pushing up 


tilted the nest to one side, and eventually it had @. 8.5. 


to be removed for fear of injury to the plant. 


Blackbird’s nest in an Australian Tree-Fern, Photograph sent by 
Miss Paterson, Corstorphine, N.B. 


I, however,. believe that had the bird remained 
undisturbed it would have had time to bring up 
its brood before the nest becanie too much 
tilted for the comfort of the occupants. The 
nest was built of the usual materials. 

B. P. PATERSON. 


Clermiston, Corstorphine. 





Adiantum fragrantissimum.— 
Amongst the many varieties of Adiantum this 
holds a foremost place as a pot plant. Its light 
green, elegant fronds are most attractive when 
grown in pots for house decoration, I have 
some nice plants in 6-inch pots. 
grower, doing wellin sandy loam with a little 
peat. With me it grows well against the wall, 
kept in position with wire netting, with Moss 
and peat to grow in. I could never observe 
any perfume from it. I find many of these 
free-growing Ferns grow amazingly when the 
pot is full of roots if watered frequently with 
manure-water, but when thus treated they are 
of no use to pot on.—J, Crook. 


It is a good | 





| and patience all will come right. 


started on the Strawberries. They are field mice. The 


lawn is full of them too. 
Slugs eating Strawberries.—! uotice a query 


| about slugs eating Strawberries in last week’s GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED. May I recommend sliced Carrots put about 
in the bed? The slugs prefer them to Strawberries, 
Turnips, Potatoes, or any other roots. The first year I 
came here I often took between 50 and 60 slugs off a small 
piece of Carrot.—WINDSWEPT. 


Blight on Rose-trees.—I would be glad to know 
what the blight on the Rose leaves is, and whether any- 
thing can be done to stop it? One or two Rose-trees were 
attacked last year, but this year most of them have it.— 
ANE. 

[Your Rose leaves are attacked by a common fungus, 
Actinonema rose. Pick off and burn the affected leaves. 
Before the leaves open spray with Bordeaux-mixture or 
an ammoniacal solution of carbonate of copper. In the 
autumn, when the leaves fall, collect and burn them.— 


Geraniums eaten (7. 7.).—It is difficult 
for anyone not on the spot 
to say what has eaten off 
your Geraniums, as there 
are several pests that may 
have done it. Leather- 
jackets, the grubs of the 
common daddy-long-legs, 
or snake millipedes arg 
most likely the culprits, 
Search the plants at night, 
and see if you cannot find 
them then, or bury small 
slices of Turnips, Man- 
golds, or Potatoes about 
an inch or somewhat less 
below the surface, and the 
next morning examine 
them and see if any in- 
sects have been attracted 
by them.—G. 8. S. 

Beetles eating 
Strawberries (7. 7’.). 
The beetle sent which 
you found attacking your 
Strawberries is a specimen 
of the clay-coloured weevil 
(Otiorrhynchus _picipes). 
The grubs are well-known 
pests at the roots of 
Strawberries and many 
other soft-rooted plants, 
and the weevils would no 
doubt feed on the foliage ; 
but I never heard of their 
attacking the fruit before, 
but perhaps you did not 
mean that they did. They 
usually feed at night, and 
the only practical means 
of getting rid of them is 
by searching the plants at 
night. In the day they 
no doubt hide in some 
crevice in the soil or 
under a stone or clod.— 
G. 8. 8. 

Pests in garden 
(C. Morrice).— You seem 
to have found your gar- 
den in the state in which, 
unfortunately, gardens are 
too often left. However, there is no reason to 
despair. With a fair amount of determination 
As regards 





| the woodlice, both kinds may be killed by the 


game means, one of the best of which is to lay 
traps for them, consisting of bricks, tiles, slates, 
or pieces of board. These articles should be 


laid firmly on the ground, but not pressed in, 








the object being to provide a dry shelter under 
which they can hide. Allow these traps to 
remain a day or so before moving them, then 


' turn them over every morning, when you will 
| probably find several under each. Replace 


them as nearly as possible in the same position 
as they were before. One part of Steiner's 
vermin paste, mixed with three parts of Barley- 
meal, placed on small pieces of glass, slate, or 
even pieces of card, is said to be very efficacious 
in killing them. Phosphorus paste spread on 
a piece of bread and butter is also very useful. 
Persevere with these traps and the scalding and 
you will eventually get them under. As to the 
slugs, I was much troubled by them in my little 
suburban garden when I first took my present 
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house. I used to search for them of an evening, 
and killed some 300 of an evening at first. The 
second year they were comparatively scarce, 
but I killed all I could find, and since then I 
have ceased to think about them. A sharp 
knife drawn across the shield-like mark just 
behind the head kills them at once. They may 
be trapped by laying about small heaps of bran, 
placed on pieces of slate, glass, tile, etc. You 
would find toads, a tame rook, jackdaw, or sea- 
gull of great assistance in clearing your garden 
of many kinds of pests.—G. S. 8. 

Fungus on Pears.—Enclosed is a Pear taken from 
a young tree in my garden. Will you kindly say what is 
affecting same, and what you advise being done, as nearly 
all the fruit on the tree ia affected in the same manner ?— 
EXONIAN. 

[Your Pears are attacked by a fungus (Ento- 
mosporium maculatum). There is no chance of 
saving the crop if all the fruit is in much the 
same condition as the specimen you sent. [ 
should gather them all and burn them at once, 
also any leaves that are affected. Spraying 
with a weak solution of Bordeaux-mixture when 
the leaves are expanding, followed in ten days 
or so with a stronger one, is the best remedy, 
Collect and burn all the fallen leaves in the 
autumn.—G. S. 8.] 

Grubs attacking Lettuces,—Will you tell me 
the name of the enclosed grubs? They have destroyed 
more than half of a bed of Lettuce like the specimens 
sent. My garden is a new one, only made last autumn. 
Do you think the eggs of these grubs were in the soil, or 
did I import them when I bought and planted the young 
Lettuce-plants in the spring? Are they likely to increase 
in the garden 7—F.. RK, Davis. 

[Your Lettuces are attacked by the cater- 
pillars of the ghost moth (Hepialus humuli). 
The caterpillars were no doubt in the soil when 
you planted the Lettuces. They may increase 
if no means are taken to destroy them. Iam 
afraid that there is nothing to be done now but 
kill as many of the caterpillars as possible, and 
the moths too, if they can be found. They fly 
at dusk and may be caught in a butterfly-net. 
The moths measure about 2 inches across the 
wings, which are long and narrow. The fore 
wings of the male are white, and those of the 
female dull yellow with red markings. The 
hind wings in hoth sexes area dull grey. When 
digging the ground after the crop is off look 
out for and destroy any chrysalides.—G. 8. 8. ] 

Insects injuring Pear-tree.—Kindly tell me the 
cause of portions of a 9-year-old Pear-tree (Doyenné da 
Comice) on a north wall suddenly dying? It seems to 
have been attacked by some grub, checking the flow of 
sap by piercing the bark in rings round the main stem, 
killing the upper part of the tree, and also separately 
destroying other boughs in various parts by the same pro- 
cess. 2, The cause and name of the disease in the leaf of 
Gana and an adjoining Pear-tree (Glou Morceau) ?— 
E. 


[I do not think that the shoots of your Pear- 
tree have been attacked by any insect. The 
piece you sent has, as far as I can see, been 
injured by a fungus allied to that which causes 
canker in Apple-trees. There is no sign of any 
insect having been at work. The leaves are 
infested with the Pear leaf blister mite (Phypt- 
optus pyri). Pick off all infested leaves and 
burn them, and when the leaves fall in the 
autumn collect and burn them. Spray the tree 
with a solution of paraffin emulsion, taking care 
to wet the underside of the leaves, and in the 
winter, say in December or January, spray the 
tree with a caustic alkali wash.—G. 8. 8.] 

Grubs destroying Pears.—I shall be much 
obliged if you can tell me the cause of the ailment that 
has affected the Pears in my garden during the past two 
years? In the first stage of the disease the interior is 
found full of thread-like white larve—l think of some kind 
of fly, but I have not been able to discover the perfect 
imago.—A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 

[Your Pears are attacked by the grubs of the 
Pear midge (Diplosis pyrivora). The grubs 
have now left the fruit, and have buried them- 
selves in the soil, where they will become chrys- 
alides. Had you opened one of the Pears earlier 
in the season you would have found several 
little grubs in each. The parent is a small 
gnat-like insect, about 1-10 of an inch in length, 
and measuring hardly } inch across the wings. 
The best means of destroying this insect is to 
pick off and burn the infested Pears as soon as 
the attack is noticed, and afterwards to give 
the soil on to which the grubs have fallen when 
they left the fruit a dressing of Kainit, at the 
rate of 4 oz. per square yard. This should have 
been done in the course of last month, but you 
should try it now. If the ground is at all 
caked on the surface, break it up lightly first 
and water the dressing in. The grubs will not 
be more than an inch or so below the surface, 
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so that if later on the ground was dug and the 
surface soil turned well down the flies next 
spring would not be able to make their way to 
the open air.—G. 5. 8.] 

Maggot attacking Cayliflowers.—Could you 
kinaly give me a remedy for maggot which attacks Cauli- 
flower aud Brussels Sprouts? The ground has been 
dressed with gas-lime and dug up rough in winter. I 
have also used soot on the roots at time of planting, also 
watered with soot-water at other times. The maggot is 
about } inch long and white.—A. B. C. 

[Your Cauliflowers, etc., are attacked by the 
grubs of a small fly (Anthomyia brassicze or 
A. radicum). I am afraid there is not much 
to be done when once the plants are attacked, 
and it would be well to take up those that are 
evidently infested and burn them. Take them 
up with a spud or trowel so as to take away the 
earth round them, and put them into a box or 
basket from which the grubs cannot drop out, 
and burn them as soon as possible. Fill up the 
holes made by removing the plants with hot 
lime, so as to kill any of the grubs which may 
have been left behind in the soil, Watering 
the affected plants with lime-water or a strong 
solution of nitrate of soda is said to be of use. 
There is no doubt that growing Cabbages 
or plants of a similar nature year after year on 
the same ground is sure to render the crop 
liable to the attacks of this insect. 
crop is off remove every stem or root that may 
remain, and give a good dressing of gas-lime. 
—G. 8. 8.] 

The Onion maggot (@. A.) — Your 
Onions are attacked by the grubs of the 
Onion-fly (Phorbia cepetorum), a pest which is 
sometimes the cause of much injury to the 
Onion crop. When an Onion is attacked little 
or nothing can be done to ki)l the grubs but to 
take up the root with a trowel or spud, so as to 
take away the entire bulb and put into some- 
thing from which the grubs cannot fall out, and 
at once burn it. If merely thrown on to a 
rubbish-heap and the grubs are full grown, they 
will undergo their transformations just as 
safely as they would had the bulb been allowed 
to remain with the others. Where the Onions 
are drilled it is useful to keep the bulbs earthed 
up to prevent the flies from laying their eggs on 
them. Spraying them with paraffin emulsion is 
very useful for the same purpose. The spraying 
must be repeated after rain, which will wash 
the insecticide off. It is well to sow the seed as 
early as possible, so as to give the plant a good 
start before the flies make their appearance. 
They have been found as early as the end of 
April in a very forward season. After an 
infested crop the land should be thoroughly 
cleaned and every vestige of the crop removed. 
It should then be deeply dug, so as to bury the 
surface soil thoroughly, and be well dressed 
with gas-lime.—G. S. S ] 

Harvest-bug.—Your correspondent, ‘‘ M. 
A. Cantab,” may be interested in my experience 
of above. I have two little Yorkshire terrier 
dogs which, each year, on being allowed to go in 
a large walled-in kitchen garden, commenced 
scratching themselves dreadfully. At first I 
could find nothing on them, but after about 
a week, found on their legs, underparts of 
their bodies, and even on the ears and nose, 
patches exactly like red rust. Detaching a 
bit with the point of a needle, I looked at 
it under a lens, when, to my astonishment, 
IT found it was alive —a most formidable- 
looking thing like a small fobster. Hither 
they breed under the skin, or else attach 
themselves in great numbers. I am inclined 
to think they breed, as at first, if you look 
very closely, you will see one of these bright 
red dots, which, unless killed, invariably 
spreads. I found the creature depicted as an 
Acarus in a book, but fancied, perhaps, they 
came from rats, which are in the garden. The 
little dogs are very fond of running underneath 
the fruit-trees, Strawberries, after birds, etc., 
and have, for this troublesome pest, to be kept 
out of the garden in July and August. I was 
much interested in the reply, as, personally, 
neither my gardener nor myself have been 
troubled with them. On mentioning the matter 
to the chemist he gave me a bottle of Creolin, 
which, rubbed in in the proportion of a tea- 
spoonful to a pint, proved quite effectual in 
both killing the mites and relieving the scratch- 
ing and irritation. It is not disagreeable to use, 
and does not injure the colour of the hair, 
which, in their case, is important.—W. G. L. 


After the | 














TREES AND SHRUBS. 





WISTARIA SINENSIS ALBA IN POT. 
Tux Wistaria illustrated is a dwarfed Japanese 
plant, imported straight from Yokohama in the 
autumn of 1899. Itis kept stunted and is still 
in same size pot, 8-inch, as when it arrived, 
and is grown without the aid of artificial or any 
kind of manure. In winter it is placed in a 
cold-house, where it remains until it has 
bloomed, when it is turned outside for the 
summer. 4 J, FERRINGTON. 

Brynbella, St. Asaph. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Monkey Puzzle-tree failing.—A tree on my 
lawn, which is sloping, is turning brown. Kindly tell me 
what treatment it should receive to make it green again? 
Do the roots require a good deal of moisture, or is there | 
any special manure or chemical which I might apply use- | 
fully 7/—G. C. K. 

{Your tree, being on the slope, is evidently dry at the 
roots. Give it plenty of water, and see what this will do.] 


Propagating Aucubas.—Would you please tell 
me in your paper how and when to take and grow cut- | 
tings of Aucuba japonica ?—CATHCART. 

[Half-ripened wood makes the best cuttings, | 
and August and September are the best months 
for increasing in this way. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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M. Watsoni and M. glauca have lovely 
white flowers, 4 inches to 5 inches across, with a 
ring of dark purple anthers around the ovaries 


or centre of the flower, and are really beautiful 





deposit eggs, and swarming is not so likely to 


Cut off as many | 


branches as can be spared from the old plants, | ‘ ‘ 
and divide them into pieces having two or three | (weather being favourable) leave the hive on 





A dwarfed specimen of Wistaria. 
Mr. J, Ferrington, Brynbella, St. Asaph. 


eyes each and also one or more leaves, Tor 
these prepare a cold-frame or border at the base 
of a wall, wooden fence, or hedge. Mix a good | 
deal of sand and some leaf-mould with the soil, 
and in this insert the cuttings pretty thickly 
andfirmly. If in frames, cover with sashes and 
shade from sunshine; but if in borders, hand- 
lights should be employed. Here they may 
remain till the following April or May, when 
most of them will be rooted, and may then be 
transferred into lines in sheltered positions out- 


of-doors, and, when well established, they may | 


in the autumn be moved to their permanent 
quarters. Many people nip out the point of the 
cuttings so as to induce them to throw out two 
or three shoots instead of one. ] 


Late-flowering Magnolias.—Two of 


the finest of all the deciduous kinds of Magnolia | 
are M. Watsoni and M. glauca, both of which I | 


saw in flower at Carton, Co. Kildare, and at 
Hamwood, Co. Meath, on June 18. Flowering 
thus late is an advantage, as they escape the 
spring frosts that so often scathe M. conspicua 
or M. Yulan and all its seedling forms. M. 


From a photograph sent by 


stellata is another very good kind, and has been | 


very fine at Kew this year. Even in cold and 


exposed places in the Midlands and north these | 


spring and early summer-flowering Magnolias 


are well worth growing in the open air in tubs | 


or large pots, so that they can be lifted into a 
cool-house in October and therein sheltered 


until May or June, when they can be place] | 


and effective in good soils and mild localities.— 
B. 





BHES, 


Prevention of swarming (No Nazie). 
—Swarming can generally be prevented if steps 
are taken in time in giving more room for the 
Bees, both in the hive and the supers, and by 
keeping the hive cool by means of good ventila- 
tion. If combs containing brood are exchanged 
for empty combs or frames of comb foundation, 
the queen is thus furnished with cells in which to 


occur ; or additional breeding space can be given 
by extracting the honey from some of the combs, 
To return a swarm to the parent hive and put 


| anend to any further inclination to leave the 


hive, you should remove all brood combs (brush- 
ing the Bees from them into the hive) and 
substitute frames of comb-foundation, and then 
shake the swarm from the hiving skep, either on 
tops of frames or down in front of the hive. 
You can prevent after-swarms by cutting out 
all queen-cells except the most perfect one. If 
this is not done a second swarm or cast will 


the ninth day after the first 
swarming. If you wish to 
find the queen you must 
look for her on the central 
combs of the hive. Choose 
a fine day for the operation, 
when many of the Bees are 
out in the fields, otherwise 
the combs will be so much 
crowded that difficulty will 
be experienced.—S. S. G. 
Removing super of 
honey (Anvious).—It does 
not otten happen that the 
queen lays in the super, but 
you could easily ascertain if 
there is brood in yours by 
gently inverting it after in- 
jecting a little smoke to 
quiet the Bees. In a good 
light you would be able to 
see between the combs. The 
cells containing brood have 
darker tinted cappings than 
those containing honey, as 
the cappings of honey-cells 
consist of wax, while the 
coverings of brood-cells are 
more porous, and consist of 
a mixture of wax and pol- 
len. If you do not care to 
do this you must wait till 
three weeks after the swarm 
leaves the hive before re- 
moving the super, as it re- 
quires this time for the eggs left in the super (if 
the queen has visited it) to hatch out and come 
to maturity. If yours is a straw cap placed 


| over the feeding hole upon the top of the hive 
| you must before removing it draw a string or 


piece of thin wire between it and the hive top in 
order to disconnect any combs that may have 
been built the whole way down, othérwise™= 


difficulty may be experienced in removing thé 


super. Very often the central comb‘of the hive 
is carried on through the feed-hole and joined 
to a comb in the super. If Bees show signs of: 
swarming you should give more room by placing 
an empty super between the hive top and the 
full super.—S. S. G. j 





POULTRY. 


oe 


Cockerel ailing (W. For).—The bird is, 
doubtless, suffering from liver disease, brought 
about by too high feeding. You must discon- 
tinue all stimulating or heating kinds of food. 
Put in a pen or coop by itself; lessen the — 
quantity of food given at each meal; Oatmeal 
may be given, and also soaked crusts of bread ; 
give it a slight purge in the shape of one grain 
of calomel every other day, for a week or s0, 
mixed with the soft food. For a time do not 


_ give it quite as much as it can consume; in fact, 


if only sufficient food be given for a few days to 
keep the bird alive it wou’d be beneficial, as it 
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would allow the digestive organs to recoup their 
strength. See that the drinking water is 
changed regularly every day, and after the 
course of medicine has been gone through add 
some sulphate of iron to it to give strength and 
stamina. Liver disease is hereditary, but it 
can also be induced by feeding on too rich foods 
and by improper conditions of life.—S. 8. G, 


Soft-shelled eggs (C. A. M.).—Soft- 
shelled eggs are often the result of over feed- 
ing. The free use of Maize and other stimu- 
lating food leads to the formation of internal 
fat and encourages liver disease. The greater 
number of poultry diseases are caused either by 
the use of unsuitable food or by over-feeding. 


-It would be well for you to diminish both the 


quantity and the quality of the food of your 
Peahen; put some chalk in its drinking water, 
and let it have some mortar-rubbish or broken 
oyster shells to pick over.—S. 8S. G. 





BIRDS. 


Death of young Canary (7. D. 
Brown).—This bird appears to have died from 
surfeit, a complaint young Canaries are very 
subject to when just able to feed themselves, 
and is brought about by their partaking too 
freely of egg food; the intestines swell and 
assume a dark appearance, showing that mortifi- 
cation has set in, when, of course, nothing can 
be done to save the bird. As soon as the young 
birds begin to peck, a larger proportion of 
crushed biscuit or stale bun crumbs should be 
added to the egg food, and they should be got 
on to seed as soon as possible, but as some will 
take to seed more readily than others, care 
should be taken that none derive harm at this 
period. It is also very important to keep the 
young birds from draughts of cold air and 
sudden changes of temperature. Your bird was 
too young to have been allowed to fly about the 
room.—S. 8. G. 


Dead Canary (Anna M. EL. Corbet).—The 
death of this bird was due to consumption of 
the bowels and wasting disease of the liver, the 
latter being quite incapable of discharging its 
natural functions in the system. This state of 
affairs was in all probability brought about 
through the bird having partaken too freely of 
the egg-food supplied for the feeding of the 
young. A free use of this stimulating diet soon 
brings on liver trouble, and it is always wise, 
on this account, to get young birds on to seed 
as early as possible. The parent birds cannot 
resist the temptation of indulging in the egg- 
food while the opportunity offers, the results in 
sO many cases proving disastrous. In his 
“* Diseases of Cage Birds,” Dr. Greene says that 
his experience has convinced him that, in order 
to get the best Canaries that can be obtained, 
egg is not only unnecessary, but injurious, and 
that the only time at which animal food should 
be given to young Canaries is when they are 
being brought up by hand, when a little milk 
is necessary to replace the secretions of the 
parental crop ; but this must be discontinued 
as soon as the young birds are able to feed 
themselves.—S. 8. G. 


Red-crested Cardinal (Jvy).—The sexes 
of this species are so much alike that there 
would always be an uncertainty about obtaining 
a pair. The hen is, however, somewhat smaller 
than the male; the latter is extremely pug- 
nacious during the breeding season, but rarely 
goes so far as to destroy its mate. As your 
bird proves so very vicious it would not be 
advisable to provide it with another mate. If 
you really wish to continue to keep Cardinals 
the only safe thing to do would be to buy a 
couple of birds already mated. Your friend’s 
bird appears to be a Black-crested Cardinal, 
generally known as the Green Cardinal, although 
it has no green in its plumage, which is yellow 
and black. This species is quite hardy but does 
not breed freely in confinement. The hen is 
easily distinguished by her duller plumage, 
while her crest is much smaller than that of the 
male,--S. 8. G. 

Young Canary dying (Cinnamon).— 
Death in this case was due to inflammation of 
the lungs, which appeared to be quite filled 
with clotted blood. The bird had, in all pro- 
bability, taken a violent chill from exposure to 
a cold current of air. One cannot be too careful 


with birds at this critical age of six or seven 
weeks. Pneumonia is one of the most frequent 
complaints to which cage-birds are subject. If 
your other birds show signs of difficulty in 
breathing keep them in a warm, moist tem- 
perature day and night ; while the air must be 
heated, a dry atmosphere must be avoided. 
Discontinue the egg-food, but give daily a little 
fresh bread and milk and a few groats; the 
diet should be nourishing although simple. A 
little cod-liver-oil added to a small piece of 
bread soaked in cold water and well squeezed 
should also be given. The temperature may be 
gradually lowered as the gravity of the 
symptoms subsides, but take great care at all 
times to avoid draughts and sudden changes in 
the temperature of the bird room.—S. 8. G. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act.—Will 
the new Workmen’s Compensation Act, which comes into 
force on July 1st, affect grooms and gardeners, or only 
men employed in agriculture 7—CoRNFLOWER. 

[The new Act extends the Act of 1897 to the 
employment of workmen in agriculture by any 
employer who habitually employs one or more 
workmen in such employment. The expression 
‘agriculture’ is defined in the Act as including 
horticulture, forestry, and the use of land for 
any purpose of husbandry, inclusive of the 
growth of fruit and vegetables. It is clear, 
therefore, that a gardener comes within the 
Act, and it is equally clear that a groom is not 
within the Act.—K. C. T.] 

Overhanging trees.—A number of my neighbour’s 
trees overhang my land. Can I cut off the overhanging 
portions if he fails to comply with a week’s notice to do 
the work himself ?—T. H, 8. 

[Yes, you may cut off the overhanging portions 
if your neighbour fails to act upon the notice 
you give, But you must be careful not to cut 
beyond the vertical line of your boundary ; you 
must only cut the portions actually overhanging 
your land. It would be more neighbourly to 
give a somewhat longer notice—say, a fort- 
night’s notice—or, if there is no urgency in the 
matter, say a month’s notice.—K., C. T.] 

Notice to quit house.—Ten years ago last Lady 
Day I took a house at the rent of £6 a year, payable 
quarterly. There was no written agreement of any kind. 
Last Lady Day I received half a year’s notice to quit at 
Michaelmas next. Is this a good notice? If I had in- 
tended leaving I should have given notice at Lady Day to 
leave the following Lady Day.—Ei1aur YEARS’ READER. 

[As the house was taken at a yearly rent, 
although payable quarterly, the tenancy is 
yearly, and can only be determined at the same 
time of the year as the tenancy commenced— 
that is, at Lady Day. The notice you have 
received is bad because it does not expire at the 
proper time, and you should tell your landlord 
that it is bad and that you will not quit. You 
are mistaken in supposing that a year’s notice is 
necessary ; half a year’s notice is suflicient.— 
KACS Ts} 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act.—I em- 
ploy .a gardener, and have insured under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1900. I also often have an odd man in 
to dig, trim hedges, and extra work, not always the same 
man. Should I be liable if an accident occurred ; and, if 
so, how can I insure ?—N. G. 


[You will be liable to compensate the ‘* odd 
man” if he is injured in the course of his 
employment by you, and your only safe plan is 
to insure against your liability. When you 
insured the gardener you should also have 
insured ‘‘ casual labourers,” and named the sum 
you expected to spend in casual labour. The 
office would then have included both amounts 
in one policy. As it is, by the rules as to 
minimum premiums acted upon by most offices, 
you will now have to pay a greater sum if you 
take out another policy that you would have 
had to pay if you had effected the whole 
insurance at first. Your best plan is to com- 
municate with the office with which you have 
insured, and ask them to cancel the existing 
policy, making an allowance for the unexpired 
premium, and to issue a new policy including 
an assurance of casual labourers,—K. C. T. ] 





“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,”—‘'horoughty revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully illustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 158. 6d. 

The same, in 2 vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for liorary or presentation, oo guinea nett. Of all 
booksellers, etc, ; 
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Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All comnvunications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender wre 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w separate wiece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Iris fulva (C. P., Northumberland).—This is one of 
the beardless section of Flag Irises, flowers copper-red and 
orange, a beautiful variety when it does well, but it seems 
to like a fairly warm position. It does well on rockwork. 
When it is sunny some even like the margins of ponds or 
streams. Probably your plant wants more warmth. 


Dahlias in pots (Delta).—Stand your Dahlias in 
the open air as they are. They will make good plants for 
another year if you store them away in the pots, when the 
foliage has died down, in a frost-proof place. Do not 
pinch them. If you care to, you may pot them into 
larger pots, and some of them may possibly flower. 


Veronica rupestris (elix Drake),—The speci- 
men you sent is that we used to grow under the name of 
V. rupestris, and V. prostrata only differs in being about 
ten days earlier in flowering, though that might have been 
only an individual difference. V. rupestris is really a 
variety of V. Teucrium, a very variable plant, and it is 
labelled at Kew as V. Teucrium dubia. The plant is not 
at all like V. pectinata as it used to be grown at Chiswick, 
and which was always considered rightly named. This 
had very hairy, soft, and rather deeply cut or pectinate 
leaves. 


Heating a greenhouse (VYewelt/).—You will re- 
quire a deal of gas to heat the water sufficiently to keep 
out frost in the winter, and, taking everything into con- 
sideration, it would be far more economical in the end to 
have a plain saddle boiler and use coal for heating. Can 
you get coke in your neighbourhood? If so, this would 
be cheaper still. You could also, if you have plenty of 
draught, try anthracite coal, which is very lasting and 
economical, and requires little attention when once a body 
of fire has been obtained. 


Asters dying (Jvy). — Your Asters have been 
attacked by a deadly fungus, which this year has been 
playing havoc in many gardens. Unfortunately, the 
disease appears so quickly, and with such fatal results, 
that there is no time to apply any remedy ; indeed, there 
is as yet no known remedy. Try air-slaked lime round 
the base of the plants ; or you may mix half a pint of the 
lime with a quarter of a pint of sulphur, and dust around 
the base of the plant. We should say that the Tufted 
Pansy has exhausted the soil. When this is the case the 
plants go off in the way yours have done. 


To utilise a plot of ground (G. C. Young).— 
The suggestions you have already received appear quite 
feasible and, so far as our information goes, practical, 
because, doubtless, given on the spot. What you have 
overlooked in your letter, and what would have assisted 
us so much, is the relation of this piece of ground to any 
dwelling-house or other thing. Indeed, upon this the 
whole question hinges, and we would rather you give us 
this information before advising you. As you already 
possess what you describe as a “‘ picturesque grouping of 
trees and shrubs at the back,” it is possible you have no 
desire to obscure this by any subsequent arrangement, 
and as the wall is but 4 feet high, there will be no great 
difficulty to overcome in this. As you cannot at present 
do the planting or other work, we think it advisable you 
should give a few more particulars, when we will assist 
you tothe beat of our ability. What we desire most to know 
is what is the present or near future environment of this 
plot, be it house or garden, park or woodland. Is the 
situation within the town limits or on the outskirts ? 


Boronia elatior (Wellwisher and Constant Reader). 
— The specimen sent is Boronia elatior, a native of 
Western Australia, from whence it was introduced in 
1874. Your plant that has just flowered will complete its 
growth and flower well next year, if treated as the general 
run of hard-wooded plants—that is to say, placed out-of- 
doors during the summer months, and removed under 
glass before the autumnal frosts set in. As it is very 
important that the roots are not allowed to get too dry, 
the pots are often plunged in ashes or Cocoa-nut-refuse, in 
order to check too rapid an evaporation, This Boronia 
will stand for two or three years without repotting, and it 
is very probable that yours will not need to be disturbed 
at the roots this season ; but should it, in your opinion, be 
necessary to repot, care must be taken to effectually drain 
the pot, while the soil must consist of good peat and sand. 
Do not bury the ball of earth deeper than it was before, 
and be sure to press the soil down firmly. Where Boronias 
are grown in quantity for sale, they are, in order to 
keep them dwarf, cut back after flowering ; but if this was 
done now in the case of your plant, it is scarcely likely you 
would have much bloom next spring, as the season is so 
far advanced, hence, if you do not mind the plant being a 
little taller next year, it will give the best results if left 
untouched. 


Utilising greenhouse (Chiswick).—At the time 
stated it will be Jate to start with the crops mentioned, 
unless your Tomatoes are strong plants in pots in readi- 
ness. If you had such or obtained them, you could still 
finish off three or four trusses of fruit by the end of the 
season on each plant. The dwarf Beans may probably do 
you service if sown immediately the house is ready. In- 
deed, it would be best to grow the former on the front 
side and the latter on the opposite side. If you havea 
stage, you should cover it with boards, run a 9-inch board 
along the front, and in this way form a bed for the soil, 
which will be thus more ample and less subject to dryness 
than pots. The same plan would doequally fox the Toma, 
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toes. Salads may be grown in shallow boxes beneath the 
stage. Another season, if you now secure and pot up 
some strong single layers of good kinds in 6-inch pots, you 
may grow a nice batch of Strawberries while these things 
are a luxury generally, and, indeed, at any time nothing 
compares ‘with the luscious fruits that may be gathered 
and taken to the table direct. Your house would easily 
hold five or sixdozen pots of these, and if you had a frame 
fo give shelter to others, a similar lot for succession. 
Both crops could be taken off, and then give place to 
pereass next year, if you start early and have a little 
eat. 


Chrysanthemums, feeding (Ardent Amateur). 
—It is somewhat difficult to answer your questions satis- 
factorily. In reply to the first, animal manures vary so 
much in their strength that we must answer you with the 
greatest caution. As you have placed a half-bushel of 
horse-manure, together with a half-gallon of soot, in a bag, 
and again placed these in a barrel of water holding 
36 gallons, the strength at first will be such as to make the 
manure-water rather strong. We should be disposed to 
use about a third of the manure to two-thirds of clear 
water to begin with, gradually increasing the former until 
@ maximum of two-thirds is reached. The bag of manure 
and soot should be constantly stirred to ensure the manu- 
rial properties being distributed properly. It will also be 
necessary to renew them from time to time as the plant 
food becomes exhausted. Plants carrying nine blooms 
must not be watered with stronger manure-water than 
the others.. You must remember that all Chrysanthe- 
mums have to be fed in the same way, and that the roots 
will not absorb more than a certain quantity of food, no 
matter how many blooms may be grown on the respective 
plants. In reply to your second query, we have no reason 
to suppose your plants are suffering from any disease. 
Just now the character of the growth is such as you 
describe, and this is because the roots are now most 
active. If you are in doubt, send us a leaf or two, and we 
will then determine the matter. 


Roses for a cold climate and heavy soil 
(AH. C. Young).—One cannot alter the climate, but the 
soil may be considerably improved, be it heavy or light. 
Clay soi is best improved by burning a portion and drain- 
ing. This is rather a serious undertaking for an amateur. 
But we should advise you, as you are desirous of planting 
some 300 Rose plants, to commence the trenching or 
double digging of the soil as early as possible in the 
autumn, and even at onceif the land be vacant. Take 
outa trench 3 feet wide and 23 feet or 3 feet deep. Place 
either drain-pipes in the bottom, or rough stones, brick- 
bats, or clinkers, to a depth of about 6 inches. As the 
soil is dug into the trench incorporate with it some burnt 
earth or road scrapings (but not from roads made with 
granite). The more effectually you incorporate this with 
the clayey soil the better will be the result to your Roses. 
Some well-rotted manure should also be added, and when 
all the land is trenched chalk should be broken up into 
small lumps and dug into the top soil, at the rate of about 
2 1b. per square yard. Failing chalk, slaked lime should 
be employed, at the rate of 5 oz. or 6 oz. per square yard: 
When planting the Roses have some fine soil at hand, such 
as gardeners use for potting, and place a shovelful or two 
about the roots, so that all the fine roots receive some soil 
about them. The best kind of Roses would be the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and they should be on the seedling Brier 
stock, not on the Manetti. We must refer you to our 
advertising columns in answer to your query as to pro- 
curing cheap plants, but we would remind you that cheap 
plants are too often the dearest. If you go to a well- 
known, reliable firm that has a reputation for good quality 
you will not find the cost excessive, for the best Roses 
procurable are very cheap at the present day compared 
with what they were some ten years ago, 


Canker upon Marechal Niel Rose (H. G. S.). 
—Unfortunately there is no known remedy for this 
disease, which so frequently attacks this glorious Rose, 
although it does not confine itself exclusively to this 
particular kind. We have known W. A. Richardson and 
other vigorous Noisette and Tea Roses to be attacked. A 
writer some years ago attributed the canker to the punc- 
ture of the Psila-fly. It may be that this is the cause, bub 
we are inclined to believe it is an inherent disease, for we 
have found it come beneath the surface soil, where one 
would think the fly could not obtain access. It is not 
always confined to budded or grafted plants, because we 
have known plants from cuttings to have the canker near 
the root. It is commonly supposed to be caused by the 
luxuriant growth of the Rose exceeding that of the stock, 
and a remedy we have found partially successful is to slit 
the bark of the stock from the cankered part to the root. 
If this is done with the point of a sharp knife, so that the 
wood be not injured, the disease will be checked if not 
cured. A friend informed us recently that he was very 
successful in checking the canker upon a fine standard 
plant growing under glass by adopting the following 
simple plan. Ile placed some wire netting, with holes 
about 4-inch mesh, around the stem, extending from the 
cankered part, as in your case, down to the ground line. 
A space was left inside, which was filled with potting soil, 
there being about an inch thick of soil all around the 
stem. Some Sphagnum Moss was then tied all over the 
wire covering, extending from the cankered part and con- 
tinuing it to the ground. This Moss was kept frequently 
syringed, and our friend assured us that roots soon 
emanated from the cankered part, and the result was a 
renewed lease of life for the tree. The plan seemed so 
feasible that we have no hesitation in recommending it to 
anyone who has this Rose in a like condition. 


FRUIT; 


Fruit-trees failing to crop (C. P., North- 
umberland).—As your garden is so far north, may not one 
reason for your Apricot, Pear, Plum, and Cherry-trees not 
setting fruit be that they do not thoroughly ripen their 
wood the previous autumn? Certainly you have some of 
them on a south wall, but much depends on the amount 
of sun warmth they get. Wesugyest as one and, perhaps, 
a drastic way of endeavouring to bring the trees to fruit 
will be, so soon as the leaves have fallen, to carefully 
unnail them and lift them, preserving all the fine roots 
and shortening in the coarser ones, especially cutting off 
any dowpward ones. Take out the slates below the roots, 
and in place thereof put in 4 inches of coarse rubble, and 
on that fully 18 inches of good goil, replanting moderately 


shallow, then placing over the roots a top-dressing of | 


manure. If you decline to follow this course, then give 
the trees, at once, liberal top-dressings of manure, in the 
hope that it may help to produce more mature wood. 
House slops and liquid sewage may be given freely to 
fruit-trees literally all the year round when on a sandy 
soil. If the surface seems to become greasy, occasionally 
remove it and add fresh soil. The soda in the washing 
watcr is too trifling to do any harm. 


The Royal Horticultural Society's Fruit 
Show (ZH. C.).—As the schedules of this great fruit show 
for the ensuing autumn have just been issued, we can 
assure you that the show will be held as usual at the 
Orystal Palace, but it will be fully a fortnight later than 
hitherto, the date being October 10th and two following 
days. We learn that this later date has been fixed to en- 
able late Apples and Pears to be seen in better form than 
usual, but we fear it will be disastrous for Plums, Peaches, 
and other soft fruits. Of course, the date will better suit 
growers northwards than the earlier date has hitherto. 
We entirely agree that the Orystal Palace is not the best 
place for the show, because it is so far out of London ; but 
no other place seems availablé. Certainly it is light and 
spacious, and the show can be geen in ample comfort. 
The best has to be made of it. 


Rust in Grapes (A. G. A. Williams).—Your Grapes 
have been attacked by the disease known to Grape 
growers as rust, which is caused while the skin is young 
and tender, about the time they are being thinned. It 
disfigures them even when ripe. There is no remedy for 
it, except cutting out the berries that have been affected. 
Many causes have been assigned for this disease, one being 
touching the berries with the hand or with the hair of the 
head when thinning is being done. Cold currents of air 
will also cause it. It is most common in early houses 
where much fire-heat is necessary, especially where flues 
are used. An overheated flue with a dry atmosphere and 
occasional fumes of sulphur will cause rust, and so will 
sulphur when applied to hot-water pipes to combat red- 
spider when the berries are very young and the skins 


tender. Do not leave the doorsand sashes open all night, 
but give air at the top ventilators. This will be quite 
sufficient. 


VEGETABLES, 


Tomatoes diseased (Long Standard). — Your 
Tomatoes have been attacked by a fungus known as 
Cladisporium Lycopersici, which springs from spores 
floating about in the air. The spores settle on the fruit, 
and if the house be too damp they will at once germinate. 
Keeping the air of the house dry isa good preventive. Give 
abundance of air, leaving some on all night, and see that 
the roots have a good soaking of water, not a dribbling. 
Pull off all the infested fruits and burn them. 


Wireworms destroying Carrots (Christabel). 
—Gas-lime is commonly advised, and applied to land in- 
fested with wireworm, but it must be put on early, and 
spread over the surface, so that the deleterious gases can 
be evaporated before the time of sowing the seeds comes 
round. Use gas-lime only in sufficient quantity to just 
whiten the ground, and then leave it for a while before 
digging into the soil. It has been said that Rape-dust is 
good for ridding the ground of wireworms, but as we have 
not tried it for the purpose we cannot confidently advise. 
You will, no doubt, find an application of gas-lime effect 
your purpose, and drive away other noxious insects as well 
as the wireworms. 


Vegetables for exhibition (Anon).—Although 
you ask for the names of only five kinds of vegetables for 
exhibition on Bank Holiday next, yet if you have to 
exhibit five in a class you should have at least eight kinds 
to fall back upon, for one or two may be less good than some 
of the others. Thus some fine late Peas, if good, clean, well- 
filled pods, tell well; so, also, do well-ripened, handsome 
red Tomatoes, very clean white handsome Potatoes, solid 
white, but not too large, Cauliflowers, and fine, clean 
Onions. Forreserve have Runner or dwarf Kidney Beans, 
the Runners being best; also good clean, even-sized 
Carrots, and either Vegetable Marrows, white Turnips, 
Longpod Beans, or Cucumbers. We have really given you 
a list of 12 kinds. Either kind will find favour according 
to the merits of the sample put before the judges. 


How to use native guano (Native Guano).—This 
as we know it, is not a guano, but the residue of 
sewage after chemical treatment. In all cases it is best 
mixed with the soil, either at the time of planting, or as a 
dressing after. It is perfectly safe, and may be used quite 
liberally and without fear. If your Tomato plants are 
over-luxuriant you may remove portions of the leaves in 
the most crowded places ; but you must certainly not cut 
“most of the leaves away,” or you will have cause to 
regret it. The wholesale removal of foliage in these 
plants is responsible for much inferior and unfinished 
fruit, as minus the foliage the plant is at once robbed of 
one of its greatest essentials. A crop of Chrysanthemums 
would be the best thing to follow the Tomatoes, and you 
should select late kinds, so that the first crop may have an 
opportunity of finishing right out. Following the Chrys- 
anthemums you may possibly obtain Mignonette in pots, a 
crop that requires but little heat, and, of course, the seed 
may be sown in the pots in readiness to take its place 
when the Chrysanthemums have finished their flowering. 
Other things could be named, but some successional crops 
require frame culture to be ready in time, and we have no 
information as to whether you possess any frames. 


Decaying Potatoes (W. B.).—From the descrip- 
tion you give of the general character of your field soil 
and your culture of it, we see no reason to assume that the 
soil contains any element specially harmful to the Potato 
plants. So far the treatment has been just what is 
common. The only possible cause of the dying off of the 
Potato tops seems to be looked for either in a severe 
attack of wireworm or of grub. If wireworm, the grubs 
must have been plentiful in the ground previously. If 
some other grub, that may have been in the character of 
eggs imported in the manure dressing. No form of 
manure dressing could remedy either of these things. 
Nothing but a dressing of one bushel per rod of gas-lime, 





put on in October and ploughed in in November, would 
kill the insects. A good dressing of soot may help the 
weak plants, or a thin one of muriate of potash or nitrate 
of soda. Have you examined the dying stems to see 
whether they be eaten or merely rot away? Were the 
seed-tubers’ perfectly sound when planted, or if planted 
whole might they have contained disease spores at rest, 





and which have in the moisture become active, and so 
injured the plants? The case seems to be peculiarly one 
for local examination by some expert or gardener. 


Mushroom growing in heated houses 
(Hoole).—The present is not a good time to take up the 
growth of Mushrooms inside, for, given every attention, 
they become in summer so quickly worm-eaten that they 
are of but little value. For summer use they are best in 
open-air beds, well protected from the sun by thatched 
hurdles and a heavy coat of straw-litter. In the numbers 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for May 4th and 11th you will 
find information about the preparation of the manure, 
spawning and soiling of the beds, and their general treat- 
ment more fully given than we can treat it now. Suffice 
it to say that Mushrooms require only a gentle warmth in 
winter to keep the atmosphere from becoming dense and 
cold. A Mushroom-house is best with a straw-lined roof 
to conserve natural moisture and warmth and exclude cold, 
that enters through open materials such as tiles or slates 
provide. Ventilation is not necessary. It is optional 
whether the beds are covered or not. Some obtain useful 
results without, others do better with such, Much 
depends on the structure itself and its suitability. It is 
better for unheated houses than for those that are so 
provided. Watering is certainly necessary at times, and 
syringing is beneficial when fire-heat is applied to counter- 
act aridity. A medium state of moisture should be the 
aim, an excess of either not being good. August is a 
very good month to commence bed-making, doing the 
work piecemeal as the manure can be obtained. 





SHORT REPLIES. 


D. Roodell.—We fear you will do little good with Rose 
and Fuchsia cuttings at this season. Fuchsia cuttings 
ought to be rooted early in the spring and Rose cuttings 
in the autumn, using for the purpose the ripened wood or 
shoots that have flowered. Butts.—The best authorities 
recommend annual cleansing and-replanting of Watercress- 
beds in August and September. Leave the Ohrysanthe- 
mums in the pots and feed well, or you may plant them 
out and protect, or lift and pot when severe weather 
threatens. They often do well treated thus.——Simon- 
side.—Unless you want the flowers for exhibition, there is 
no need to disbud either Roses or Carnations. Feed them 
well, and they will perfect all the flowers now formed.—— 
Constant Reader.—Apply to Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, 
Chelsea, London, 8S.W. You cannot improve the colour, 
this entirely depending on the variety you are growing. 
——Mrs. Fenwick.—You will find a good selection of 
Ponies in our issue of June 22, p. 227. Certainly save 
the Iceland Poppies you refer to.—Serepia.— You can- 
not do better than make a hedge of Holly; Choisya 
ternata would be of no use. You can certainly plant the 
Ferns as you suggest. But why not cut down the Euony- 
muses in order to make them branch out and fill up from 
the bottom.— Northjleet.—See reply to ‘‘ Native Guanc.” 
——H. D.—Lift three or four days before the show. 
Keep well watered, and stand in a shady position. The 
better plan is to grow the Phlox entirely in pots. We 
doubt if you will succeed in lifting them.—— Unnatural. 
—We do not know the process. But why attempt to spoil 
a beautiful flower by dyeing it as you suggest 7—F’ G. 
Your Tomatoes have evidently been attacked by the Potato 
disease, for which we fear there isnocure. With bright 
weather the disease may be checked, but wet, muggy 


weather will only tend to increase it.——Nomreh.—li 
carefully lifted and planted, we see no reason why, the 
trees you refer to should not succeed.——S, A. Kirby.— 


Hydrangeas may be struck at any time when cuttings can 
be obtained, but the best time is the month of August, 
using the ripened wood.._——Crown,.— You will not berable 
to get any succession of bloom in such a house as: you 
mention. It would be advisable to have it heated in some 
way.——sS. M. G.—Your Iris evidently wants moving to 
fresh quarters, the best time to do this being the present, 
immediately after flowering. ‘ 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—M7s. Milne.—Vitis inconstans 
(Ampelopsis Veitchi).——Briar.—We cannot undertake to 
name Roses.——Khyahat.—Specimen too dried up.——H. 
—1, Oentranthus ruber; 2, Kibes aureum; 3, Corydalis 
lutea (Yellow Fumitory).—F. M. S.—3, Lilium Marta- 
gon; 4, Hedysarum coronarium or French Honeysuckle, 
——W, Longley.—1, Acer Negundo ; 2, Mesembryanthe- 
mum sp., may be M. edule, but without flowers cannot 
gay ; 8, Clerodendron trichotomum ; 4, Euonymus radi- 
cans variegatus.—W. Allen.—1, Variegated Ground Ivy 
(Glechoma hederacea variegata); 2, Sedum grandiflorum ; 
3, Sedum album; 4, Bougainvillea sp., send in flower,—— 
Clovelly. — Your Primula is Primula cashmeriana, and 
what you think is a disease is the meal on the foliage 
characteristic of this variety. —— Sedwm.— 1, Sweet- 
scented Verbena (Aloysia citriodora); 2, Acalypha mu- 
gaica; 3, Sedum album; 4, The Artillery-plant (Pilea 
muscosa).——L. A., 4. @. L., A. H. M., and Flora.—Weé 


cannot undertake to name Roses.——Ph/omis.—The All- 
gpice-tree (Calycanthus floridus). —~- J. W.— Henbane 
(Hyoscyamus niger).—Helena.—1, Philadelphus grandi- 
florus; 2, Kindly send flowers. —— James Keiley.—1, 
Artemisia maritima; 2, Anthyllis vulneraria; 3,.Ononis 
arvensis; 4, Dianthus cruentus.—VW, Williams.— 
Oratwgus Orus-galli pyracanthifolia——Picea.—1, Pinus 


Strobus; 2, Pinus species, may be sylvestris; 3, Cotone- 
aster frigida; 4, Abies excelsa OClanbrasiliana; 5, Vacci- 
nium sp. ; 6, Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius. From the poor 
specimens that were sent the naming of them is all more 
or less guess work. A slight description of the plant is ot 
great service in naming specimens.—Edward Cocksedge. — 
—lIpomopsis elegans, native of Oalifornia.——Hillesley.— 
Henbane (Hyoscyamus niger).—— Wilis.—1, Veronica spi-° 
cata; 2, Stachys lanata; 3, Polemonium ceruleum foliis 
variegatis ; 4, Achillea ptarmica. Delta —1, Geranium 
ibericum ; 2, Delphinium formosum; 3, Saxifraga Cam- 
posi; 4, Red Valerian (Centranthus ruber). —— West 
Meath.—1, Phacelia campanularia ; 2, Solidago virgaurea. 
—Herbaceous.—1, Erigeron acris; 2, Anthemis tine- 
toria ; 3 and 4, Forms of Campanula persicifolia.——Miss 
Crasher.—The cut-leaved Lime.——Annie M. Morman.— 
A well-known old variety, Begonia Dregei. —— Herbert 
Roper.—We cannot undertake to name florists’ flowers. 
—-Hay Grant.—1, Lastrea Filix-mas; 2, Lastrea dila- 
tata; 3, Asplenium biforme; 4, Blechnum Spicant.—— 
Miss Irvine.—Orchis sp. Please send fresh flowers. 
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THINNING GRAPES. 


In the case of varieties such as Black Ham- 
burgh, Black Alicante, and others which set 
very freely, thinning should commence as soon 
as the berries begin to swell, otherwise they 
speedily become too thick, and much more 
time and labour will be involved in the thinning, 


and the bloom on the berries be in danger of 
being rubbed and disturbed in consequence. On 
the other hand, the thinning of shy-setting 
kinds, such as Muscat of Alexandria and its 
allied varieties, is best deferred until the berries 
have swelled sufficiently to enable the grower to 
distinguish the seedless from the fertile berries. 
If the Vines are in good health the latter 
speedily leave the former behind, and in the 
case of white Muscats are generally distinguish- 
able by their assuming a deeper green hue. 
The thinning of the berries on Vines coming 
under this latter category should not be so 
severely done at the outset, as with free-setting 
kinds, as however careful the thinner may be, 
he is almost sure to leave some seedless berries. 
Therefore, if the thinning is so done that there 
will be just a sufficiency of berries left to furnish 
a bunch with and no more, the removal of these 
useless berries will spoil its appearance and 
make it appear gappy. It is, then, a good plan 
to leave a percentage of berries over and above 
what will be required, as the surplus can always 
be cut out after the stoning has been completed. 
The free-setting Grapes should be sufficiently 
thinned as far as possible at the outset, as it is 
seldom that any berries on these fail to swell to 
maturity. Due regard must also be paid to the 
thinning of the larger berried kinds, such as 
Gros Colman, Gros Maroc, and others, as these 
require ample space to develop properly. This 
remark applies in an equal degree to Lady 
Downe’s and other varieties, such as Lady Hutt, 
ete., grown expressly for winter use. 

Thinning is best done either in the early 
morning or in the evening, as it can then be 
carried out with greater comfort. The scissors 
should be sharp and fine-pointed, and to lift the 
various parts of the bunch to enable the operator 
to perform the thinning of the interior the 
more readily, a thin stick about 9 inches long, 
with a cleft at the end, should ke provided. 
The inner berries should always be cut out first, 
as these are of no service. Then proceed to 
thin those on the outside of the bunch, begin- 
ning at the point and working upwards, leaving 
the berries moderately close together, or other- 
wise, according to variety and the instructions 
given above. Be careful when manipulating 
the bunches not to let the hands, arms, or the 
hair of the head come into contact with the 


berries, or they will become marked, or, as it is. 


generally termed, rusted, and for the same 
reason keep the scissors clean by wiping them 
occasionally to free them of accumulated 
moisture or juice. Some growers perform what 
is termed a second thinning as soon as the 
berries begin to swell freely after the perform- 
ance of the first. This is unnecessary if the 
above instructions are adhered to, and this 





stoning of the berries has taken place. A. 


This operation is by some growers per- 
formed all at once and by others at two different 
periods—that is to say, the bunches are partially 
thinned out as soon as the berries are the size of 
small shot, a secondary and final touch being 
given, say, in a week’s time. In the case of 
early and midseason Hamburghs, Foster’s Seed- 
ling, and similar Grapes, I think one thinning 
is sufficient, as it is no drawback, but rather 
the reverse, especially where the Grapes are for 
sale and weight is wanted, if the berries do 
wedge each other slightly, as with a dry, airy 
atmosphere and a gentle warmth in the hot- 
water pipes damping off, and consequently gaps 
in the bunches, rarely occur. With later varie- 
ties, however, intended for hanging well into 
the new year the case is totally different, and a 
second thinning is, I think, advantageous, inas- 
much as it allows of a more correct judgment 
being formed of the exact space to allow between 
the berries to admit of a free current of air 
passing through them. No doubt a knowledge 
of the size of the various varieties aud of the 
individual berries of the sort greatly assists the 
thinner. Jam not in favour of suspending the 
shoulders aga rule, but it is almost compulsory 
in the case of large bunches. I have sometimes 
practised it and allowed them to remain so till 
the second swelling was completed and colouring 
commencing, when if there was any cavity 
between the shoulders and the main body of the 
bunch I have severed the ligatures and gently 
lowered the shoulders without disfiguring the 
bloom. Shouldering is often carried to extremes. 
The tops of the shoulders of bunches intended 
for exhibition should be thinned but little, as 
the lower berries when swelling will push these 
upwards, and thus increase the depth and 
solidity of the bunches. J. 











MULCHING STRAWBERRIES AND 
RASPBERRIES. 


STRAWBERRIES, both old and young plants, are 
showing an abundance of bloom, and should the 
fine warm weather continue the flower-spikes 
will develop fast. All who have not done so 
should, therefore, get the ground between the 
rows of plants mulched without delay, as this 
can be better and more cleanly performed 
before the flowering period than afterwards. 
Many-readers may not, perhaps, know what is 
meant by the use of the term mulch, and for 
their information it signifies in this case the 
placing of a layer of litter, such as the straw 
shaken out of stable manure, some 2 inches in 
thickness, round and about the plants. This 
serves a twofold purpose, the principal of which 
is, practically speaking, the keeping of fruit 
clean. Everyone knows that unless something 
is placed between the bare earth and the fruit, 
the latter, should showery weather prevail 
about the time the berries are ripening, become 
splashed with grit, and arethen either altogether 
uneatable or at the best very objectionable for 
table use. The other reason for applying a 
mulching to Strawberries is to prevent moisture 
from evaporating too quickly from the soil in 
hot, dry weather, and also to keep the roots 
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regards the most suitable materials for mulch- 
ing with, straw, long litter as it is brought out 
daily from the stables, and the longest of the 
strawy particles shaken out of a heap of manure 
are the best. Long Grass, cut and allowed to 
wither for a day or so before use, will 
also answer, but it is to be feared that 
but little of this will be forthcoming 
this season when everything is in such 
a backward state. The most objectionable 
material of all is short Grass taken from the 
collecting-box of a mowing machine. This 
adheres to the fruit, and, besides this, if put on 
any thickness, it soon becomes a sour, decom- 
posed mass, quite unfit to walk upon. ° 


Before mulching, free the ground of insects 
and clear away stones, pieces of wood, etc., 
by raking the surface afterwards. Place the 
litter well up round the collars of the plants, 
and see that the ground is properly covered. 
Older plants will need more protection in- this 
way, as they produce a greater quantity of 
fruit than young plants set out last autumn. 
Respecting Raspberries, these will not require 
mulching if a good dressing of manure: was 
spread between the rows last autumn or in the 
winter months. If such was neglected then, 
get it done by all means. As the roots of the 
Raspberry run so very near the surface, they 
quickly feel the effects of heat and drought, and 
suffer accordingly. The choice of materials in 
this instance is not so limited as with Straw- 
berries, but even here I would not advise the 
use of short lawn Grass, as it so soon becomes 
trodden into a pasty mass. If nothing else is to 
hand, a dressing of leaf-mould some 2 inches or 
3 inches. in thickness would both conserve 
moisture and encourage the formation of a 
multitude of surface roots, and tide over the 
difficulty until autumn comes round, when a 
good dressing of thoroughly decomposed manure 
should be applied. A. W, 





APRICOTS. 
THESE appear to have set a good crop of fruit, 
and where the trees are heavily laden a little 
thinning should be done at once. This should 
consist in reducing the numbers of the fruits 
where they are set in pairs and triplets to one, 
and where there are five or six on a young shoot 
to three. The young fruits at this stage are 
much appreciated by many when made into 
tarts, and should therefore be taken care of by 
those who care for them. The growths on the 
trees now need attention, as many more will 
be showing than will be needed either for form- 
ing fruiting spurs with or for laying in to 
furnish the tree with young bearing wood. 
Apricots are best cultivated in this way—that 
is, to have a certain proportion of spurs and a 
fair quantity of young wood to carry the fruit 
on each tree. Then, if the frost should 
unfortunately destroy the blossoms on the 
spurs, those on the young wood, unless the 
frost is exceptionally severe, generally escape, 
or, at any rate, sufficient fruits remain to form 
a decent crop. Select, therefore, the best 
placed . shoots—that is, those having their 
origin at the sides of the branches—for laying 
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in, and reserve no more than there is actually 
room for, a8 overcrowding of the wood brings 
about disastrous consequences. Then from 
among the remainder choose a good number to 
form spurs with, selecting them with judgmentso 
that they are pretty evenly distributed over each 
tree, and pinch or stop each back to the fourth 
leaf from the base. Then pull out all super- 
fluous shoots with a sharp twist of the 
finger and thumb. The maggots or larve of 
the moth which particularly affects Apricot- 
trees generally appear at this time of 
year, and should be watched for. Its pre- 
sence is generally indicated by the leaves 
at the points of the shoots becoming rolled or 
twisted in appearance, and if the leaves are 
unfolded the maggot will be found inside de- 
vouring the leaves. If left alone these insects 
quickly work a great deal of mischief by par- 
tially defoliating the trees. To destroy them 
sharply press the rolled-up leaves between the 
finger and thumb, and when it is known that 
the insect is present the trees should beexamined 
daily for the next three or four weeks. On fine 
warm mornings the trees may with advantage 
be washed with the hose or garden engine, and 
if the insect alluded to is present in any great 
numbers a sufficient quantity of a good insecti- 
cide may be added to the water used for syring- 
ing. This will render the foliage distasteful. 
The condition of the border should at this date 
be ascertained, for the fact that Apricots require 
a great deal of root moisture is not so generally 
known as it should be. Should the soil on 
testing it be found at all dry, give it a good 
soaking of water, preferably that from a pond 
or soft-water tank, if such can be had. It is a 
good plan to break up the surface soil some 
2 inches or 3 inches deep before applying the 
water. Should the border slope in either direc- 
tion, draw the soil up ina ridge on the lowest 
side to dam the water in to prevent it either 
running to waste or from any one tree getting 
more than its due share, Whether water or 
not is needed it will be a good plan to place a 
mulch of long litter on the surface to hold the 
moisture in. A, W. 


quent loss of the crop. Canker in Melons is not 
always due to the same cause, any more than is 
shanking in Grapes, but one of its most fertile 
sources, especially in early houses insufficiently 
heated, is a too low night temperature com- 
bined with a stagnant atmosphere—strong, rank 
growth also being more susceptible to the 
malady than that which is opposite in character. 
Injudicious ventilation, by which large volumes 
of cold air are admitted suddenly ; the applica- 
tion of too cold water to the roots, allowing the 
same to come into contact with the base of the 
stems ; excessive overhead syringing, especially 
on dull, sunless afternoons, and a consequent 
wet foliage at nightfall, are all frequent causes, 
either directly or indirectly, of thisdisease. In 
order to guard against it, Melon seed should 
always be sown in loam only, and firm potting 
should always be practised. Water should 
never be applied to the roots at a lower tem- 
perature than 80 degs., and as Melons are not 
so partial to the syringe as many people seem 
to imagine, its use should not be indulged in, 
save only in the finest weather, and even then 
in strict moderation. In planting, the mounds 
or ridges of soil should be made firm, and the 
collars of the plants be well elevated above the 
level of the soil. If the stems are in close 
proximity to the hot-water pipes, so much the 
better, as the heat from these disperses all 
superfluous moisture, and so prevents it from 
settling at the base of the stem. Surrounding 
the same with a pliable sheet of zinc or tin, and 
filling in the intervening space with small pieces 
of charcoal, are also a good preventive. No 
stimulants should be given until the crop tells 
upon the vitality of the plant, after which gross 
growth need not beapprehended. The growths 
which start from the base of the leaves between 
the ground and the trellis should not be stopped 
back too closely, especially if the plants are 
strong, and pinching with the finger and thumb 
is preferable to the use of the knife, as the pores 
of the wounds being thereby closed, air is 
excluded and cankerous attacks warded off. 
When the disease appears, the best plan is to 
mix common lime-stone and powdered charcoal 
in equal proportions, and rub it well into the 
affected parts with the finger and thumb. This 
process should be repeated daily, allowing no 
moisture from the syringe to come into contact 
with the wound. This composition will 
eventually form ahard crust and finally destroy 
all the cankerous matter. 















































twelve months. Layering runners into the 
fruiting pots may be done from such a position, 
and I believe this old system has its advantages. 




































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gooseberry caterpillars.—My method 
of keeping Gooseberry and Currant-bushes free 
from caterpillars is as follows: Every spring, 
when the leaves are just beginning to unfold, a 
mixture of soot and lime is dusted over them, 
and some put under the trees. It is best done 
after a shower or else after watering. Besides 
keeping off insects and caterpillars, it manures 
and fertilises the bushes, which, in consequence, 
in the hottest, driest weather are beautifully 
green and bear well. It has been done regu- 
larly for three or four years in my garden with 
invariable success, and all those who have done 
the same have been equally successful. The 
soot and lime mixed with sulphur and soft-soap 
are also good as a wall wash for fruit-trees in the 
spring.—Mrs. Epwarp Sroprorp, Falconer’s 
Hill, Daventry. 

Thinning fruit crops.—Now that there 
is a heavy crop of fruit set is the time to start 
the very necessary work of thinning, for it is 
impossible for the trees to swell off more than 
a given number to the fullest size. When the 
trees are over-loaded the fruits must of neces- 
sity be of less size and weight, and whether they 
are grown for market or private use it is only 
the fully grown ones that repay the grower. 
No fixed rule can be laid down as to how far 
apart the fruits should be to make a fair crop, 
by which I mean such a crop that the tree 
could bring to perfection every year without 
being exhausted. It is over-cropping one year 
that causes so many trees to fruit in alternate 
years. They must have a clear year to recover 
after the strain of a superabundant crop. Then 
there is such a wide difference in varieties as to 
the size of fruits they carry that a tree of the 
largest kind would be very heavily cropped 
compared to one of the smallest dessert kinds 
with the same number of fruits. One must 
know all the varieties to be able to thin out 
properly. It is work that well repays the 
grower, for itis only the finest fruits that find 
a ready sale.—J. G., Gosport. 

Blind Strawberry plants.—Kindly tell me why 
only four of my plants out of about seven dozen have 
shown any bloom this year? They are in good soil, and 
runners made from good plants not too old, and at the 
right time last year, and the plantslook most healthy and 
strong. I should be glad to know if it is worth while keep- 
ing them on for another season on the chance of their 
doing any better, and if any of your readers would tell me 
if they have experienced a similar failure?—F. E. G. 

[From the description of your plants we pre- 
sume they have assumed a blind character. 
With all the attention you have given, or may 
give, they will maintain this character, and 
your better course, therefore, will be to destroy 
them and procure a new stock from another 
source. Some sorts are more prone to this than 
others, and in some gardens it is a common fail- 
ing, while in others it is of more rare occur- 
rence. Blind plants are, asa rule, most healthy 
and abundant in leafage, and give most tempt- 
ing and healthy runners. To plant these 
would be courting failure. Probably this 
explains why so many of your plants failed to 
bloom. There is no explanation given as to 
what is the cause of this failure in Strawberries ; 
but soit is, and so long as runners are planted 
from these blind plants so long will this trouble 
be ;erpetuated. Procure fresh plants from a 
reliable source always. Nurserymen and Straw- 
berry specialists would destroy sterile plants 
early and before they begin to layer their 
stock, and itis worthy of remark that ‘‘ rogues ” 
are easily detected among a plantation simply 
from the luxuriant nature of their leafage and 
runner growth. Readers would do well to make 
an examination of their beds at once, and at once 
destroy these ‘‘ rogues.”’] 


—— These, though rather backward in most 
gardens, will now need thinning, and a search 
must be made for the dreaded caterpillar. This 
pest conceals itself amongst the leaves and 
defies the most searching insecticide. Hand- 
picking is the only remedy, and this must be 
patiently performed, as the pests are easily 
missed. Following hand-picking, the trees 
should be copiously syringed with weak soap- 
suds, and a few hours after with clear water. 
This will cleanse them and give the growtha 
good start. In most gardens all the shoots that 
form are allowed to remain, which is a great 
evil. As much growth as can be thoroughly 
exposed to sun and air should be left, and no 
more, and to this end disbudding, as in the case 
of Peach-trees, should be practised. As arule, 
Apricots are far too heavily cropped, with the 
result that the fruit is not only small, but of 
poor quality also, added to which the growth is 
weak and the bloom buds imperfectly developed. 
Over-cropping is undoubtedly the cause of much 
bud dropping in spring, also of canker and 
other diseases. The majority of Apricot-trees 
do not get sufficient root moisture in summer. 
It is surprising how quickly the moisture drains 
away from the roots, and root dryness is chiefly 
responsible for the fruit falling when stoning. 
A good mulch of short manure should be 
applied now, and liberal soakings of liquid- 
manure given at intervals of three weeks. 
Weekly syringings of the foliage on fine after- 
noons will assist growth and help to swell the 
fruit toa large size. On no account allow fresh 
planted trees to become dry at the roots, as 
unless vigorous growth is made the first season 
satisfactory results cannot be expected. 

CROMER. 





STRAWBERRY RUNNERS. 


Ir often happens that the planting of new beds 
cannot be done until certain crops are cleared 
off the ground ; consequently the young plants 
suffer from becoming root-bound. To avoid this 
evil I use pots quite 34 inches in diameter and of 
good depth, these holding sufficient compost to 
nourish the roots until transplanting is done. 
Giving the plants weak doses of liquid-manure 
also aids them much. Where there is any fear of 
delay in planting it is better to detach the 
plants before the pots are quite full of roots 
and to stand them behind a north wall, not too 
thickly together, in which position rooting 
will be slower. Few gardeners nowadays 
take runners except from yearling plants, and 
I believe that where ground is plentiful it 
would pay to plant a breadth of young plants 
each autumn for producing runners the next 
season, picking the bloom trusses off directly 
they appear, so that the whole of the strength 
might be appropriated by the parent plant and 
runners, taking a crop the second year. (Good 
runners can, however, be secured from yearling- 
bearing beds, but the greatest drawback is 
that many of them are ready for layering long 
before the whole of the crop is gathered, and 
difficulty is experienced in getting the pots 
amongst the plants without damaging the fruit. 
Watering also, if not very carefully performed, 
is likely to rot the fruit. Where an unlimited 
stock of plants is not required, I advise trim- 
ming off all runners except those wanted for 
layering, this helping the layers left and also 
improving the crop of fruit next season. 
Although short of ground and unable to devote 
a special site to stock plants, I annually plant 
as many as possible in tront of espalier trees by 
the margins of walks, where they are easily 
layered and attended to. If a portion of the 
old soil is removed and a cube of new loam put 
in and made firms, it will support the plant for 





CANKER IN MELONS. 


CANKER seldom shows itself in the early stages 
of growth ; were it so, fresh plants, where at 
hand, could immediately be planted without 
any serious loss of time. In nine cases out of 
ten the plant is carrying fruit before canker is 
seen, and the unobservant cultivator may not 
even be aware of its presence until after a some- 
what lengthened spell of dull weather. The 
sun suddenly bursts forth in all its strength, 
causing a total collapse of the plant and conse- 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us nm any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr, RK. Chapman, 6, Betteridge-road, Fulham, 
for Cerasus Sieboldi fi.-pl.; 2, Mr. Geo. E. 
Low, Kingstown, Ireland, tor Schizanthus 
retusus, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


IN A DORSET GARDEN. 
Tix illustration shows a town garden in the 


centre of the old county town of Dorset, the | 


Durnovaria of the Romans, the tall trees at the 
end marking the site of the old Roman walls. 
After having been used for centuries as pasturage 
and market gardens, the rectory grounds fell 
into the hands of a true lover of flowera. The 
chief feature is the Grass path over 177 yards 


long, with flower borders § feet wide on either | 
side, sloping away from the house (towards the | 


south), but so exposed to view from the windows 


that it seems imperative the borders should | 


always be bright and gay. To do this, the 
advice sometimes given to plant in large clumps 
of the same flower cannot be followed, or there 
would be equally large spaces of bareness at 
times. There must be constant succession, and 
it may interest readers of GARDENING to hear of 
some of the contents of the border. First comes 
a broad edging (9 inches to 12 inches wide) of 


as the year goes on, with some of the best 
annuals planted over the bulbs as they die 
away, and in the place of the Aubrieti3, etc., 
which is removed. Here and there the line is 
broken by a higher plant, various Genistas now 
in bloom, Romneya Coulteri, Rosa rugosa, 
Spirza opulifolia, and half-way down, where the 
border is broken by Grass, a tall Bamboo is 
flourishing. Pillar Roses and climbing Cle- 
matises are to form a background in future 
years, followed in the autumn by many different 
| Helianthuses and Asters. 


To gain the general brilliant effect at all 
times of the year, we have quantities of the 
same plant all down the borders; but this leaves 
| room between for the cultivation of many new 
/and interesting herbaceous treasures, and I 
claim that from March till late in November the 

long border is a thing of beauty and a miniature 

flower show. The Crocuses give us in February 

a ‘‘path of golden glory,” and shorten the 
| gloominess of winter. E. M. H. 


| Holy Trinity Rectory, Dorchester. 





Garden of Holy Trinity Rectory, Doichester. 


yellow Crocuses ; close behind them are planted 
Aubrietia, Arabis, Erysimum, and Myosotis, 
which soon cover over the unsightly grass of 
the Crocuses ; between them, large patches of 
white pinks, which carry on the history of the 
edging till June. Daffodils of many kinds and 
Wallflowers are the prevailing flowers after the 
Crocuses. Then there is a brilliant time, shown 


in the photograph, with thousands of May | 
Tulips of different shades and colours, Pheasant’s- | 


eye and other Narcissi, Doronicum, Scilla, 
Asphodelus luteus and A. ramosus, Flag Irises 


of many colours (white to purple), and a great | 


point of beauty is the tree depicted in blossom, 
the Bird Cherry (Prunus padus). 
Poppies, orientale and bracteatum, are just 


bursting out, and close to them is planted the | 


double white Rocket, as the contrast is so 
effective. Aquilegias of many colours come in, 


but the most prized are chrysantha and ccerulea, | 


also Peonies, Pyrethrums, Centaureas, and 
many others. 
the border up to the present time. To carry it 
on through the year would take up too much 
‘space. It depends more on herbaceous plants 





The Perennial | 


This brings the chief features of | 





From a photograph sent by Mrs. R. Hill. 


PANSIES AND TUFTED PANSIES IN 
IRELAND, 


JuN® is the month Pansies are in the height of 
their beauty, the early blooming kinds being 
covered with blossoms, the later flowering 
varieties of stouter habit and slower growth 
having a good show of flowers on them. Rain- 
bow,.an early-flowering variety, is showy and 
attractive on account of the range of colouring 
| to be met with in this selection, There are 
rich dark red, purple, violet, and dark glossy 
colours, all with elegant light margins, in addi- 
tion to the more typical variety (quadricolor) 
with three or four colours on the lower three 
petals and a lovely rainbow-like margin of 
crimson and white outside the purple ground 
colour. Peacock is also an elegant early 
| blooming kind, having rare shadings of blue 
and other tints in the flower; the violet 
_ shadings in the top and lower petals resemble a 
little those of a peacock’s feather. Fire King 
is rather stouter and a little later, making a 
good showy bed with its moderately sized dark 
‘red and yellow blossoms, with solid dark spots 





on the three lower petals. Sometimes the face 
is darkened, which is odd if not pretty. Vic- 
toria is a nice variety, the rich wine colour of 
the blossoms, marked as they are in the lower 
petals with dark violet, rendering them distinct 
and pleasing and worthy of cultivation. The 
good ultramarine blue of Emperor William, 
spotted dark in the lower petals, is always 
attractive. Gold on the edge of a Pansy flower 
is ornamental. Emperor Frederick has it con- 
spicuously, the face of the flower having this 
colour and bronze. The eye need not rest too 
long on the rather mournful black of Dr. Faust, 
though it looks well enough in groups or mix- 
ture. Plants of it showing the formation of an 
‘* eye” should be pulled out. Striped varieties 
are interesting, affording an agreeable change 
from the usual run of colours in a Pansy flower. 
Stripes and flakes of gold, lilac, and wine colour 
ona darker ground are pretty ; sometimes an 
entire petal is wholly difterent from another. 
Marmorata (Pelargoniflora) is a richly-coloured 
Pansy, showing the highest types of beauty, 
dark coffee-red, shading to gold on the margins, 
creamy-gold in the upper petals, being at once 
attractive, while there are others of crimson 
hue hardly less so. Bronze-coloured varieties 
and old gold shades, such as are to be found in 
Prince Bismarck, are useful and pretty in a 
collection. There is a host of odd colours, 
drab, pink, lilac, orange, and other shades, in a 
Pansy collection. Mahogany, with silver 
margin or with gold, makes a nice bed. Show 
varieties of purple, blue, spotted, or Trimar- 
deau, with spots and markings on the petals or 
some of them, having large blossoms, are a set- 
off to a collection. A mixture of the largest 
kinds has a good effect. Shaded varieties, as 
Lord Beaconsfield, blue with lighter blue top 
petals, lilac with light upper petals, red or 
purple with the top petals lighter, give variety, 
or the darker colour may be in the top petals 
while the lower part of the flower is purple or 
paler. Masterpiece, the newest of the large 
kinds, sometimes with undulated or wavy 
margins, consists of plants of stout habit, with 
slow growth and good foliage, and the large 
and often remarkable blossoms have long 
stalks to support them, Dark mahogany, 
deep rose, yellow, purple, and white, are some 
of the ground colours of this selection, the blos- 
soms being marked with spots on the lower or 
all of their petals, the spots broad, and some- 
times there is a narrow white edge also. 
Occasionally the large lower petal remains a 
little in the folded state ; but there is an artistic 
beauty in the blossom at this stage of its 
opening. There is a tendency for the wavy 
petal-lke fashion to spread, one rich dark 
variety of good substance and shape being wavy 
to a pleasing extent in the margins, and a seed- 
ling of Victoria has blossoms of this character. 
Many of the blossoms of Pansies in beds cr 
plantations are often directed in one way, wheu 
it is interesting to view their pretty or remark- 
able faces from a little distance. In warm 
weather the agreeable perfume of the blossoms 
is given out in their vicinity, or it is felt when 
looking at their colours. Occasionally a seedling 
comes with gold foliage (there is one this year 
in Victoria), but such are generally short-lived, 
the gold being too pure. Pansy flowers of any 
particular variety show what they are from the 
first, which cannot be said of all florists’ flowers 
—the Auricula, for instance, being sometimes 
capable of improvement after the first year of 
blooming—and, if there be an inferior one, or 
black sheep, it is tolerably certain to bloom first, 
At night the flower bends or nods on the stalk a 
little, the upper petals of younger blossoms 
leaning over in an almost hooded manner, and 
Nature, by these simple and easy efforts, 
preserves the treasured face of the flowers 
from injury from the cold night dews, so that 
in the morning they are fresh and beautiful and 
little worse than Eschscholtzia blossoms, for 
instance, whose petals are folded. In some 
flowers there are three spurs—one to each of 
the lower petals—also a central small petal, due 
to the conversion of a stamen, this being the 
result of high culture ; but these are details, but 
details force themselves on you when you study 
plants. Pansies have made for me one of the 
prettiest pictures in the garden. Of course, 
TurrTeD Pansizs are held in esteem, not only 
for their colours, but also for their long bloom- 
ing qualities and more truly perennial habit. I 
like blue varieties, as True Blue, General 
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Gordon, Archie Grant ; or paler blues or lilacs ; or 
whites, pure, or with margins coloured ; or yel- 
low varieties, rayed or with solid eye ; or yellow, 
with purple margins, or other colours, Tufted 
Pansies have substance and often lustre in their 
petals, and, of course, it is their first developed 
flowers that are the largest; but they are a 
feast. They flower best when the seedlings are 
put into their blooming quarters prior to winter, 
though transplanting can sometimes be done in 
mild weather in the early part of the year, as 
in February, which will allow the plants to 
become rooted before the spring drought com- 
mences. Tufted Pansies possess a fine hardy 
constitution, unflowered seedlings being rarely 
killed by the frost. Sometimes old plants when 
growing in the shelter of another plant acquire 
more of a perennial nature, blooming in the 
same site for two or three years. There is a 
considerable variation in the foliage, the leaves 
of some plants being narrow, of others broad, 
while the margins are deeper or shallower 
toothed. The stipules of some are remarkable, 
the central lobe being large and leaf-like, which 
is advantageous to theplant, giving it more work- 
ing power. Although the weather has not been 
always rosy this month, and their stems got 
disturbed a little by the northern blasts at the 
time and after the Grampians were covered 
with snow, the temperature sometimes having 
fallen to 47 degs., they bore the ordeal well, 
blossoming as bright as ever shortly after. 
Interesting colours are sometimes seen in a 
-variety, not always accompanied with good 
shape. Yellow, blue, white, bronze, and black 
are colours liked by persons who do not make 
plants a kind of hobby ; but it is almost paintul 
to see the inferior flowers that are often 
‘grown. If June comes crowned with Roses, it 
also comes carpeted with Pansies and Violas. 
June 27th, 1901. R, L. KEENAN. 
[With the above notes came a very handsome 
gathering of Pansies and Tufted Pansies, the 
colours varied and bright.—Ep. ] 





DAFFODILS NOT BLOOMING. 


Iv is difficult to assign the true cause of 
Daffodils not blooming in any particular case 
without having seen the soil and the bulbs, but 
afew generalities may be stated. When 
Daffodil bulbs are sold by the thousand it is 
reasonable to suppose that they have been dug 
up from crowded clumps or beds, in which, last 
year, they had not room for full development, so 
as to form the germs of flowers for this spring 
before they were dug up. It may be asserted of 
all Daffodils, and of most other spring-flowering 
bulbs, that if they do not form the germ or 
embryo of a flower for the following spring 
before their leaves decay and they go to rest in 
summer the best cultivation possible will not 
supply the deficiency and make them flower the 
next spring. Conversely, if the embryo of a 
flower has been formed before the bulb is dug 
up and replanted, bad soil and bad cultivation 
will not prevent its developing the flower in 
some fashion, There are now in my garden 
probably a hundred crowded and neglected 
clumps of Dafiodils of various kinds. The leaves 
are abundant and healthy enough, but the 
flowers are few—not 10 per cent. of the number 
of the bulbs. If left where they are, as most of 
them will be, the flowers next year will not be 
5 per cent. compared with the bulbs. If I dig 
up 300 of them in summer and plant them 
3 inches apart in the finest possible soil and 
situation, there will be no larger proportion of 
flowers—say, about fifteen flowers on the whole 
lot—next spring; but in the following spring 
every one of these is certain to bloom. This 
may indicate the reason why so few of the 
thousands grown refuse to flower. It is less 
easy to say why Daffodils which flowered well 
last year have not flowered this year, if they are 
in good soil and not crowded. They may 
have been planted too late, for if planted 
after the end of October, though they would 
develop the flower of which they contained the 
embryo when planted, they would not develop 
so healthy a growth after flowering as if planted 
earlier. Soil in which the common double 
Daffodil flowers well year after year must be 
sufficiently good to produce healthy flowers of 
ordinary Trumpet Daffodils, as well as of Nar- 
cissus poeticus. But, treat them as you will, 
some kinds of Daffodil are apt to be miffy and 
deteriorate steadily in some soils, whether ° 
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planted in Grass or in border, and one of the 
most difficult kinds to please is the common 
wild pseudo-Narcissus, which will often refuse 
to thrive where the common large garden 
double Daffodil is permanently and successfully 
established. 


young plants from seed sown in April flower 
treely—better, in fact, than old plants, and, in 
my opinion, withstand the winter better. 
Wallflowers will grow in many unexpected 
quarters, and a few seeds dropped into the 
crevices on old stone walls or young plants put 
out in the rock garden will afford bloom another 
spring. The less robust plants should be left in 
the seed-beds to flower.—LEAHURST. — 


Poppies. — One may get a considerable 
amount of brightness in a garden by planting 
Poppies, and the present time, when so many 
subjects are in bloom, is a suitable opportunity 
for taking notes as to what to plant another 
year. The Oriental Poppies give bold patches 
of colour, and are just what are often most 
needed ina garden. A few coming into bloom 
now are Blush Queen, Salmon Queen, and Prince 
of Orange. Where the flowers are wanted for 
cutting they should be cut first thing in the 
morning, before the sun has affected them ; 







































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Delphinium Blue Butterfly. — The 
Messrs. Carter of High Holborn had a small 
group of plants of an annual Delphinium named 
Blue Butterfly, which proved particularly 
attractive to lady visitors, in their exhibit at the 
recent Temple Show. It appears to be a great 
acquisition, for not only can it be grown in pots 
for greenhouse and conservatory embellishment, 
but its dwarf habit—for its height rarely 
exceeds 18 inches—renders it suitable for 
bedding. As is well known, plants having blue 
flowers are decidedly scarce for this last-named 


purpose, so that if adapted for bedding alone it | indeed, this rule applies to all Poppies. The 
would prove a most useful and welcome addi- | delicate blossoms of the Shirley type, which are 
tion.—A. W. so easily procured by sowing seed in the open in 


April, need cutting early in the day to prevent 
them falling. Iceland Poppies are very pretty, 
and deserve a place in every garden where June 
flowers are appreciated. —TOWNSMAN. 


Climbing plants for hot walls.—The 


Calceolarias failing.—Will you kindly tell me why 
the Calceolarias in one of my beds are dying off like the 
enclosed specimen, while those in the corresponding bed 
are healthy and well? The soil is good and deep, and the 
plants have been kept well watered. The same thing 
happened last year in this particular bed, though in a less 


degree. How canI prevent a repetition of the failure next : 
year? A blaze of yellow is specially wanted in this bed. absence of climbing plants from hot walls leads 
—TorToisE. one to suppose that the aspect is the cause of 


the bareness of verdure; but when one comes 
to reflect upon what is really suitable, one finds 
some few plants that will withstand heat and 
dryness, provided the ground is properly 
prepared and supplied with nutriment from 
time to time. In this, indeed, lies the crux of 
the matter. It is surprising what a deal of heat 
some plants will stand if only moisture is 
afforded them at the roots, and, by this, I do 
not mean through the medium of the water-pot, 
but in digging in manure about the roots in 
winter, and surface mulching in the summer 
with well-decayed manure. As is so well 
known} Ivies are best suited when grown on cool 
walls, preferably those having a north aspect ; 
but it may be of interest to some to know that 
I have one planted—a golden-leaved sort—on a 
south wall, and which does well, mainly, I 
think, owing to the fact that its roots are kept 
cool with mulchings during the summer, and 
winter dressings. Roses like William Allen 
Richardson, Reine Marie Henriette, and some 
of the Banksian sorts, with that most vigorous 
grower Crimson Rambler, also give much satis- 
faction on a south wall, and Vitis inconstans 
and other forms of Vitis give abundant leafage 
on walls that would otherwise be bare and dull. 
Some of the Tropxolums, such as canariense, 
supply a wealth of yellow flowers, and white 
flowers are never wanting in summer where 
Passiflora Constance Elliot and Solanum jas- 
minoides are grown. Let it not be forgotten, 
too, that Wistarias provide a glorious show of 
blossoms on a warm wall.—WooDBASTWICK. 

Sweet Peas failing.—I have two rows of Eckford’s 
Sweet Peas just coming into bloom, but the flower-stalks 
have gone quite limp and the buds are falling. The foliage 
is quite healthy, and they have been freely watered. Can 
you kindly suggest the cause and remedy ?—F. G. 

[1t is most unusual for Sweet Peas to act in 
the manner complained of in your letter, and 
from so little information given it is scarcely 
possible for us to suggest the cause. There 
must be, of course, some local reason. Prob- 
ably the roots are moving into soil or manure 
that is not suitable, or, despite your free water- 
ing, they may be dry below the surface. Water, 
unless it is given in sufficient quantity to soak 
the whole depth of soil occupied by the roots, 
does even more harm than good in such dry, hot 
summer weather. Sweet Peas, like the garden 
varieties, like deeply - worked and _treely- 
manured soil, and not to be sown on the same 
ground oftener than once in three or four years. 
If you have not done so, you should apply a 
mulching of half-decayed manure or leaves, and 
over this a surfacing of strawy manure, if this 
is not objectionable. This conserves moisture, . 
dispenses with the necessity of watering 80 
often, and keeps the soil more uniform in tem- 
perature. Have you given your Pea rows any- 
thing in the form of manure, liquid or artificial, 
likely to injure the roots? If you have given 
them an overdose of this it would account for 
the buds falling. If your soil is good it should 
support your Peas by applications of clear water 
only, Poor and thin soil needs stimulating, 


[The disease that has killed your Calceolarias 
in the way described is of a fungoid character, 
the seat of which is mainly in the bark at or 
about the collar. The only remedy is change of 
soil, with cool treatment in winter in order to 
secure strong, healthy plants to turn out in 
spring. Ina tew words, grow the plants hardily, 
lift with good balls, plant carefully, water 
thoroughly once or twice, and mulch thickly. ] 


A curious phenomenon.—One evening 
about a week ago, between 9 p.m. and 10 p.m., 
I observed curious flashes of light coming from 
some plants of scarlet Geranium. The appear- 
ance was just as if flashes of pale blue lightning 
were coming trom the centres of the flowers 
and playing over and all round the plants and 
on the ground beneath. The evening was 
brilliantly clear and very cold. Next evening 
IT went to look at the plants about the same 
hour, The evening was foggy and dull, and 
again I saw the same flashes of light playing 
about the plants. Then came rain, when the 
plants got moist, and fora night or two nothing 
unusual was observed. ‘To-night again, atter 
two very hot days, bright flashes were seen. I 
know that some plants emit sparks in the 
evening, but do not knowif it has been observed 
in Geraniums.—A. O. B., Elgin, N.B., July 8. 


Violets. — The success «r otherwise of 
Violets during next winter and early spring 
depends entirely on the treatment they are given 
now. Runners are best planted in beds having 
a north aspect, and the soil should be fairly 
rich for them. Well decayed manure and leaf- 
mould, dug into a border of loam, well beaten 
down, is what suits them. Just now watering 
is often a trying ordeal, and Violets must have 
their due share. I prefer the runners planted 
9 inches apart, and for their winter quarters 
frames under a west or south wall. By the 
middle of September the plants should be care- 
fully removed to the frames, watering them well 
and shading for a few days until they have got 
over the change. Careful removal is necessary, 
avoiding disturbing the soil as little as possible, 
and the frame-lights must not be put on until 
severe weather sets in.—A TOWNSMAN. 


Wallflowers—timely notes.—Having 
sown the Walltower, some fail to follow up the 
needful work by pricking off and planting out 
at the proper time, and the seedlings are left in 
the seed-beds too long, until they become so 
thick as to be scarcely worth the trouble of 
shifting. It is no use waiting for the rain to 
come before moving Wallflowers. As soon as 
they are large enough, ground should be pre- 
pared and a shift given them, watering them 
well, and, if needed, affording them shade for a 
few days until they have become established. 
An open space away from overhanging trees 
should be found for the young plants, and 
sufficient room given to each to obviate the 
necessity of removing them again until they are 
shifted into their. spring quarters. Very few 
indeed now grow old plants on a second year, as 
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but in summer, when the soil is dry and the 
weather hot, strong manures are very hurtful. 
Try a mulching, as suggested, give a soaking 
once a week rather than frequent driblets, and 
note results. | 


A LILY BORDER. 


Iy the opening days of July there is no flower, 
among the many subjects that are then in their 
full beauty, to compare with the peerless 
Madonna Lily. The flaunting Oriental Poppies, 
with their giant blooms of vivid scarlet, the tall | 
Delphiniums, with their lofty blue spires, Lu- 
pines, Campanulas, Alstrcemerias, Orange Lilies, 
and Lilies of the Thunbergianum and umbel- 
latum species, and many other handsome plants, | 
though valuable for their bright colouring and 
effective display, never afford such a satisfying 

icture as when associated with groups of 

ilium candidum, whose satin-white, sheeny 
petals, set off by golden anthers, impart a dis- 
tinctive charm to borders in which these lovely 
Lilies are employed. The Madonna Lily is the 
* Lily” of poets and painters, the ‘ Lily” of 
childhood’s days, when we watched the chaste 
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complaint, which, in all probability, has been 
introduced into this country by imported bulbs. 
Much has been written on the subject of sites 
and soils for the Madonna Lily, but the fact 
remains that it is to be found in robust health 
in absolutely diverse composts and exposures, 
while under precisely similar conditions it is 
often a prey to disease. Where it succeeds it 
should, therefore, be undisturbed ; but where 
its culture is, unfortunately, attended by 
failure, no experiments in the matter of soil and 
situation should be neglected in order to 
attain healthy and vigorous growth. 


te 





ROSHS. 


ROSES AT THE TEMPLE, 


TuEsE historical gardens were gay on July 4th 
with Roses brought together by the National 
Rose Society. The day was a very trying one 
for Roses, but, apart from this, it was apparent 
what a poor show the Rose makes by itself 
unless relieved by fine foliage plants, of which 





A Lily border. 


petals expand in the little groups of lowly 
cottage plots, or in the serried ranks that faced 
the grey old sundial in the rectory garden. 
Though many other Lilies are far more gorgeous 
in hue, and though the culture of some species 
is less beset with uncertainty, the Madonna 
Lily easily maintains its place as the most 
popular Lily of England. So much so, indeed, 
is this the case that, although a native of 
southern Europe, it might well be termed the 
‘English Lily.” In the humblest cottage 
garden, as well as in the wide-spread pleasu- 
ance of the millionaire, the white Lily is a 
welcome guest, and it must be said that it 
often exhibits a decided preference for the 
former site, rewarding the cottager by reveal- 
ing its beauties in unolemished purity, while 
often falling a prey to disease in the borders of 
the wealthy. The disease that affects this 
charming Lily has only made its appearance 
during the last few years; but thousands of 
bulbs are now annually infected, and their dis- 
play in consequence entirely ruined. No cure 
for the malady has yet been discovered ; but 
lifting the affected bulbs and drying them in the 
sun for a couple of months have been found to 
render them less liable to a recurrence of the 





From a photograph by Miss Willmott. 


there was not a single specimen present. One 
could not refrain from comparing this show with 
the glorious exhibits held in the Crystal Palace, 
where the stately Palms and cool alcoves did 
much to make the Rose shows in that building 
a success. I have heard several complaints 
anent the loose floor-boards on the occasion of 
this Temple Show. These were enough to 
endure without the discomfort of the broiling 
tents. If the society was driven from the 
Crystal Palace, why could it not have gone to 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, the finest exhibition 
grounds in the kingdom? I am afraid that if 
the National Rose Society is not more careful in 
selecting a show ground the falling off in their 
numbers will be considerable. Had they mani- 
fested a more liberal treatment in the matter of 
space for non-competitive groups the tents 
would not have presented that incomplete 
appearance they did. In new departures one 
cannot hope for perfection in arrangement, but 
I think there should be an endeavour to show 
the public what is possible with the lovely deco- 
rative Roses now obtainable, and I am at a loss 
to know how one can judge of the suitability of 
a variety for this purpose from the jammed-up 
bunches displayed. Rosa, 
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ROSE SOLFATERRE. 


A MoRR beautiful climber could not be named 
for indoor culture than this old Noisette. The 
pale sulphur-yellow flowers produced in such 
fine clusters are typical of what a climbing Rose 
should be, It is this cluster habit that makes 
the true Noisettes so useful, the flowers opening 
at intervals so that the beauty of the plant is 
considerably prolonged thereby. A plant has 
been blossoming in a cool-house for more than 
three weeks, and it promises to last for some 
time yet. Of course, a slight shading is used, 
but abundance of air given. The house in which 
our plant is growing is used during summer for 
climbing pot Roses that need forcing in order 
to obtain long growths for flowering the follow- 
ing season, consequently only top air is given, 
and artificial heat when needed in early autumn, 
Plenty of moisture is required to encourage 
growth, a course of summer treatment that suits 
admirably all these indoor climbing Roses. 
Plants that have ceased to flower have their 
worn-out wood cut clean out, so much so that 
the novice would be alarmed, but the fine new 
wood if well ripened off in autumn abundantly 
justifies this course of treatment. It is far 
more satisfactory to have a plant carrying 
some six or eight fine hardened rods than one 
having innumerable twiggy shoots matted 
together that must be removed in spring if a 
decent flower is expected. Therefore, I advise 
all who have the opportunity to keep their 
greenhouse rather close during summer, to 
plant one or two climbing Roses at the north 
end, allowing the new shoots to be trained 
either horizontally or vertically upon the roof, 
about a foot apart, and, when such growths 
have flowered, cut back hard again so thata 
similar lot may be produced for another year. 
Solfaterre would be an excellent kind for the 
purpose, and other useful varieties are Maréchal 
Niel, Lamarque, Bouquet d’Or, W. A. Richard- 
son, Gloire de Dijon, Climbing Niphetos, and 
Monsieur Desir. Rosa. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Rose Reine Olga de Wurtemburg 
(H.T.).—This might almost be called an ever- 
green Rose, as it retains its foliage quite as long 
as the so-called evergreen varieties. It is 
exceedingly vigorous, rambling quite as much as 
the Crimson Rambler, and the foliage is large 
and of a beautiful glossy dark green. The 
flowers are almost single, of a rosy-crimson 
colour, but, as in most of these single varieties, 
the buds are long and handsome. At the present 
time it is very effective. It would be a fine 
subject for the wild garden. 

Potting up Marechal Niel and Niphetos.— 
I have a M. Niel and a Niphetos Rose which I budded on 
standard Briers some three seasons ago. Now they are in 
perfect condition, fair-sized heads, with beautiful flowers 
and no blight, but pure, fresh foliage. The soil here is stiff 
red-brown clay, and Roses do very well. I want to put 
these two Roses into pots to bloom next spring in a green- 
house. Would you advise my taking them up, when, and 
into what soil shall I put them, and shall I put them into 
large Tomato-pots or into ordinary ones? Also, should I 
prune them (to what degree?) before I remove them ?— 
MARECHAL NIEL. 

[You could certainly pot up the fine three- 
year-old standards of these two lovely Roses, 
but they should not be put into the greenhouse 
until they have been potted up twelve months. 
The very best treatment for these Roses would 
be to pot them up early in November. Should 
the foliage be still upon them cut it all off. 
Just trim over the roots, cutting away jagged 
ends and shortening where long. Twelve-inch 
pots would be none too large. Use a compost 
of two parts turfy loam, one part well-rotted 
manure, and a little sand; also a 5-inch potful 
of some good artificial manure to a barrow-load 
of soil. After potting stake carefully, and 
remove to a bed of ashes ina sunny spot. Let 
the plant remain here until the end of Novem- 
ber, and then remove to a greenhouse where 
the temperature does not fall below 45 degs. or 
higher than 50 degs. If this cannot be done, 
then the plants would be better outside for 
twelve months, as before stated. It is useless 
to attempt to force a Rose until the pot is full 
of roots. By placing the plants in a tempera- 
ture of about 45 degs. root action is gently 
stimulated, so that by February the pots are 
fairly full of them. But even in this case only 
very gentle forcing should be attempted the first 
season ; indeed, they would be best if brought 
on ina house where the temperature did not 
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exceed 50 degs. by day. As soon as the wood 
buds are. seen to be swelling, the growths 
should be pruned back to about half their 
length, and one or two of the oldest shoots cut 
quite hard back, so that new wood is induced 
to break out quite close to the base. ] 


Rose Marquise de Salisbury (H.T.). 
—This is about che most brilliant variety now in 
bloom, not even excepting the Crimson Rambler. 
If grown on the seedling Brier there never 
appears any great cessation of flowering all 
summer and autumn, The individual blooms 
have a peculiar twist, resembling very much the 
single Cactus Dahlias. A grand effect would be 
produced by planting masses of 100 or more 
plants of this kind, or a combination of this 
variety and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria or Mme. 
Pernet-Ducher would be a novel and attractive 
addition to the garden for those who love bold 
masses of colour. 

A crimson climbing Rose.—Kindly tell me what 
Rose enclosed is? It is evergreen and very vigorous, 
covering a high trellis in a year It has large single 
bright red flowers borne on long branches, and the trellis 
was a mass of red alllast month. Please say if cuttings of 
this Rose will do well now in garden soil, and should it be 
grown on its own root?—Mrs. P. 

[In sending Roses for naming it is advisable 
to enclose some foliage and wood with thorns 
attached. We believe the variety sent to be 
Gloire des Rosomanes, but, as you say it is so 
rampant and evergreen, it is possibly Reine 
Olga de Wurtemburg. If you will kindly send 
some foliage and growth and another flower we 
should be more certain than we can possibly be 
from the poor specimen before us. You can 
root cuttings of this or any other Rose just now 
if you have glass-frames or bell-glasses at 
liberty. A frame would be best in full sun. 
Take out the soil tothe depth of 18 inches. Put 
6 inches or 8 inches of hot stable.manure in the 
bottom, and tread it firmly. Upon this manure 
put about 8 inches of good sandy loam, and 
upon the loam 2 inches ot silver-sand, or washed 
sea-sand will do as well. Level the sand and 
press firmly, then give a good watering. This 
is best done the evening before inserting the 
cuttings. The lights should also be painted 
over with some whitewash in which a good 
lump of size has been dissolved. In making the 
cuttings select shoots that have just flowered, 
and cut them up into lengths of about 2 inches. 
We prefer that there should be two leaf-stalks, 
so that the cuttings of some varieties would be 
longer than others. Cut the wood quite smooth 
just below the bottom leaf-stalk, and the end 
leaflet may be pinched out. Whena dozen or 
two cuttings are made put them into a can of 
water, or you can drop each cutting into the 
water as it is made. The cuttings are then 
taken to the frame and stuck into the sand to 
a depth of about 14 inches and from 1 inch to 
2 inches apart. Tne light must be kept quite 
close, and after giving the cuttings one pood 
watering they must be sprinkled every hour 
with a fine rose during the time the sun 
continues to shine, On dull days one or two 
sprinklings would suffice. Cuttings with 
healthy foliage must be put in, for it will be 
evident that the foliage is of great assistance to 
the cutting for the first two weeks. In about 
three weeks the cuttings will be callused—that 
is, a white matter will have formed at the base 
of the cutting, from which roots will emerge. 
It is not absolutely necessary to remove the 
cuttings as soon as rooted, and the loam will 
support them for several months ; but we prefer 
to pot up the cuttings into thumb pots ag soon 
a3 the roots are about 4inch long. The com- 
post used must be sandy and free from small 
lumps, and no manure will be necessary just 
yet. When potted, keep them in a close, 
shaded frame and sprinkle lightly three or four 
times a day for the first week. By the end of 
second week a crack of air may be given, and 
shading replaced with thin tiffany. Gradually 
harden off the plants, and plant out in Septem- 
ber or keep in pots until April. If not able to 
pot off the cuttings, air should be gradually 
viven them as they grow, and in five or six 
weeks the lights may be entirely removed. 
Such plants put out in April make fine little 
bushes the same year, but great care is necessary 
in planting in giving each one a little fine soil 
about its roots, and some pots should be placed 
over each plant for a day or two and also each 
night until all danger of spring frosts has 
passed. We hope to have an article very soon 
dealing with the subjects you refer to. ] 


















































































































OHRYSANTHEHEMUMS 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Soot for Chrysanthemums.—Green 
and black aphides are very difficult to cope with 
when once they get a hold on the leaves of 
Chrysanthemums. Soot-water cleanses the 
leaves as well as anything. It was the practice 
to water small plants through a rose-can with 
the above, and, noting that the aphides dimin- 
ished, I tried sprinkling larger plants also, with 
the same excellent results. As a fertilising 
agent, soot has hitherto been regarded as a good 
one—perhaps the best of all—to use for Chrys- 
anthemums, but it was not until this season 
that its cleansing powers proved so useful. This 
cheap and easily obtained manure is not used 
nearly enough. Itis, I suppose, too common. 
Yet in many places in Surrey it is the staple 
article for dressing the land. I have been 
asked repeatedly of late how a capital crop of 
Tomatoes is fed. When soot only is mentioned 
I am scarcely believed.—G, 


Bud selection.—The time is not far dis- 
tant when we shall be puzzled as to bud 
selection. Even thus early a number of sorts 
are giving crown-buds, which by some persons 





Prunus pseudo-Oerasus fi.-pl. 


(See page 275.) 


are retained to produce the desired exhibition 
blossoms, but these will not be selected now. 
Karly July is an excellent time for crown-buds 
to come, because one may nip them out and 
allow another growth upwards with the cer- 
tainty of obtaining a well-timed crown-bud 
about mid-August. Do not retain flower-buds 
which appear in July is good advice. These 
do, indeed, swell up and look most promising 
up to a certain time, then other little buds are 
noticed pushing out of them, and finally the 
hen-and-chicken monstrosities are developed. 
Occasionally one may get a well-shapen blos- 
som by early bud formation, but without 
exception they are wanting in colour and the 
florets are comparatively thin and devoid of 
substance, 

Chrysanthemums in 6-inch pots.—Shall I get 
yery poor blooms if [ atcempt to flower iny plants in 6-inch 
pots? They have only now been shifted into them, Iam 
keeping them fairly dwarf, and they are now nice bushy 
plants from 12 inches to 18 inches high. They are none 
of them the really dwarf kinds, being most of them indoor 
Japanese varieties. Eva Knowles, Margot, -and Lord 
Brooke are, I think, the strongest-growing ones. — 
B, CuIrron. 

[You certainly will not get large exhibition 
blooms, as these can only be obtained when the 
plants are severely disbudded. For decoration 
you will succeed in your purpose if you par- 
tially disbud the plants, As they are now nice 








bushy plants from 12 inches to 18 inches high, 
you may safely disbud to about three buds on 
each shoot or spray. This will then give you 
freely-flowered little plants. One important 
point for you to remember is to see to the care- 
ful watering of your plants. Being in these 
comparatively small pots the plants will quickly 
dry at the roots, and need copious watering 
several times each day when the weather is 
warm. It is essential, too, that when the pots 
get full of roots they be watered with manure- 
water pretty frequently. Let the liquid be 
rather weak than otherwise, giving it weak and 
often. The plants must not be ‘‘ pinched” or 
‘* stopped” after this date, but be permitted to 
flower from terminal buds. Margot is a 
splendid decorative plant, but of Eva Knowles 
and Lord Brooke we cannot say so much. The 
two latter sorts are rather later in flowering 
than most others. } \ 


Watering Chrysanthemums. — Hot 
pursts of sunshine such as prevail at the present 
time cause a rapid but satisfactory growth. 
There is one thing, however, that must not be 
neglected at these times, and that is watering. 
Once forget that the plants need attention and 
a great amount of mischief isdone. The proper 
flow of the sap is, of course, hindered and the 
loss of leaves pretty certain. Now this latter 
circumstance is one dreaded by amateurs gene- 
rally. In cultivating Chrysanthemums for large 
blooms, when each plant is allowed to grow to 
its natural height one cannot prevent the loss of 
the lower leaves in the case of some sorts. 
Mme. Carnot—the fine white Japanese flower— 
has this undesirable habit. Many persons will 
no doubt treat this variety too kindly with 
manures. Like most of the white sorts, its roots 
are delicate and easily overdone. Give it a fair 
amount of root room, but the soil must be com- . 
paratively poor. It has a tendency to become 
overgrown, and although large leaves are looked 
upon with pleasure by the grower of such plants, 
in the case of the sort mentioned and other 
similar ones, as the season advances they will 
not be altogether satisfactory. Niveum, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, Mlle. Thérése Rey, 
and Avalanche are a few other white Chrysan- 
themums which we ought to take care not to 
overdo. Examine each plant properly before 
any water isgiven, Some sorts of other colours 
—say Sunflower, E. Molyneux, and the like 
(strong growers)—it seems impossible to over- 
water or kill with stimulants when the plants 
have got over the small stage. 


Summer treatment.— When the plants 
are finally potted and placed in their summer 
quarters, great care should be exercised in sup- 
plying them with water. A good soaking 
having been given to them after potting, no 
more water will be required for several days, 
unless the weather be hot and dry. The roots 
run more freely into the new soil when it is 
moderately moist than when heavily charged 
with moisture. As the roots progress and the 
sun gains power the plants may require water 
twice each day; indeed those that are growing 
in small pots may need it three times. Where 
rain water can be had, it should always be 
used. Where the water comes direct from 
wells or water companies’ pipes in a cold state, 
asis often the case near towns, means should 
be taken to expose it to the sun and air some 
time previous to using it. The water may be 
softened by the aid of common washing soda 
used at the rate of one quarter pound to thirty- | 
six gallons of water, previously dissolving the 
soda in hot water, allowing all to stand twenty- 
four hours before using. The soda will precipi- 
tate the chalk or lime that the water contains to 
the bottom of the tub. Syringing the plants is 
of immense service in maintaining them in a 
healthy state during dry weather. <A gentle 
syringing after a hot day directly the plants are 
potted refreshes the foliage, and answers instead 
of using so much water at the roots. During 
very dry and hot weather, when night dews are 
scarce, the plants will be greatly benefited by a 
syringing early in the morning. Attention 
should be paid to tying the shoots to their sup- 
ports as fast as they grow, as the points of the 
shoots being so succulent are very liable to be 
broken by wind, heavy rains, and other causes. 
When the branches which are intended to pro- 
duce the flowers have been selected, promptly 
remove all the other side growths as they 
appear. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRIES. 


THESE are among the most beautiful of hardy 
spring and early summer-flowering trees and 
shrubs, being loaded with flowers, varying from 
bright red to snowy White. The flowers are 
generally produced on small spurs, which spring 
from the sides and ends of the two or three- 
year-old branches, and, like all double flowers, 
last longer in perfection than single ones. The 
genus Cerasus is now classed as Prunus, accord- 
ing to the latest authorities. 

THE COMMON DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRY 
(Cerasus Avium multiplex) (Prunus Avium fi pl ). 
—This, the old double-flowered Cherry of gar- 
dens, forms a large tree with a dense, roundish 
head, loaded in May with drooping double white 
flowers. It is known in some parts of England 
as the double Carone Cherry. The illustration 
we give to day shows a very fine specimen 
growing inthe gardens of Mrs. J. B. Bolitho, 
Tregolls, Truro, This tree is over seventy years 








The double Carone Cherry (Cerasus Avium multiplex). 


old, quite 
space, 

. THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED St, JULIAN CHERRY 
(Cerasus Juliana floribus roseis) (syn. Prunus 


Avium Juliana).—This forms a tree from 20 feet | 


te 30 feet high, the branches ascending when 


young and in age hardly spreading ; the flowers | 





30 feet high, and covers a large | 


are semi-double, large, and of a pale rose | 


colour when fully open, but of a deep red or 
crimson in the bud. 


fi.-pl.).—This makes a robust tree 30 feet or 
40 feet high, which in May bears festoons of 
large drooping snow-white flowers. It is the 
double form of the Bigarreau Cherry and the 
Merésier Renonculier of the French. 


THE DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHINESE CHERRY, | 
serrulata).—This | 


Cerasus serrulata (Prunus 
forms a robust shrub or small tree 6 feet or 


8 feet high, with stout, divaricate branches, | 


having but few laterals. The leaves are large, 
pointed, serrated, and quite smooth. The 
flowers, which are semi-double, are produced in 
bundles on the two or three-year-old branches, 
white at first, but before they fade they are 
tinged with pink. It flowers about a fortnight 
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later than Cerasus pseudo-Cerasus, and is well | ripened before winter to flower the following 


suited for planting in the front of shrubberies. 

THE JAPANESE CHERRY (Cerasus (Prunus) 
pseudo-Cerasus).—In England this is not often 
seen above 20 feet in height, and it is the 
double-flowered varieties that are mostly culti- 
vated in this country. They are of various 
shades of rosy-white, and are known under such 
names as Cerasus Watereri, C. Sieboldi, etc. 
A variety, C. pseudo-Cerasus James H. Veitch, 
first shown about two years ago, is an acqui- 
sition in the early part of the year. The plant 
is fully a fortnight later in flowering than all 
known forms of this group, while the trusses of 
deep rosy-pink blossoms hang in the greatest 
protusion amid the light coppery tinted foliage. 
The combination of flowers and foliage is 
excellent, 

More so, perhaps, than any other are these 
double-flowered Cherries worth extensive plant- 


ing, never failing to flower, of surpassing | 


beauty, and perfectly hardy. They should be 
grown on acool, moist bottom, and if possible 
given a background of Holly or other evergreen. 


From a photograph gent by Mrs. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cutting down Veronica Traversi.—I have two | 
fine large bushes of Veronica Traversi that are encroaching | 


on other plants. CanI clip them back, and when ?—Jwry. 

| Veronica Traversi may be cut back in perfect 
satiety, but the best time to do it is towards the 
end of April or early in. May, as the young 
shoots are pushed out quickly and the plant 
soon recovers from its mutilation. Your plants 


_may, however, if you particularly wish, be cut 








Dovsite Frencu Cuerry (Cerasus duracina | back now. bab by sae gaa gnmecgy ect in, the 


shoots will be still very soft and far more liable 


to be injured if the weather is severe than if the | 


pruning was doneearlier. Such being the case, 
we should advise you to wait till next spring 
before cutting your plants back. ] 

Genista Andreana, cutting down.—A Genista 
Andreana, 7 feet high, lost five or six stems last winter 
from wind. Had I better cut it down close tothe ground, 
and when can I take cuttings from it ?—Jury. 

[To cut back your Genista Andreana close to 
the ground will be in all probability too severe a 
proceeding, and we should advise pruning it 
back to within 2 feet of the ground rather than 
any lower. 
the flowering period is over, as 


will be quickly pushed out and sufiiciently 





The best time to do this is directly | 
young shoots | 


year ; whereas, if done now the growth is not 
at all likely to be satisfactory. Cuttings may 
| be taken and placed in an ordinary garden 
| frame, kept close and shaded, or dibbled in an 
outside border in a shady position and covered 
with a hand-light ; but they are very difficult to 
| strike. Seeds, however, grow readily, and, 
| though some of the plants so obtained revert to 
_ the ordinary yellow-flowered type, as arule a 
good percentage of them will reproduce the true 
Andreana. Whether sown as soon as ripe or 
kept till the spring, the seed may be sown in 
the open border and covered with about 4 inch 
of soil. In the case of a very few seeds, the 
better way will be to sow them in a pan and 
place in a frame. | 


Arbor: vite turning brown.—I planted an 
Arbor-vitw, height 24 feet, at the end of October in the 
centre of a raised plot, the soil of which is rather light. It 
remained green and fresh-looking until May, when the 
| foliage began to turn brown. Now it is almost entirely 
| brown. I mulched it in winter with old manure and 
| decayed leaves, which I forked in in spring. I also watered 
it freely in dry weather. I planted another similar in 








John B. Bolitho, Tregolls, T.uro. 


appearance in a side border (the soil of which is heavier 
at the same time, and the foliage is only slightly browned 
at the edges, Is it common for coniferous trees and shrubs 
to turn brown after transplanting, as I notice quite a 
numbher in this district, which have evidently been planted 
during the winter, seemingly in a worse condition than 
mine? Also would you kindly inform me, through the 
medium of your paper, if my Arbor-vite ought to show 
signs of recovery, say, by November, so that, if it is a 
failure, I may plant something else? At presentit can 
hardly be called ornamental.—Mip LANARK, 

[Arbor-vites, in common with some other 
conifers, are liable to turn more or less brown 
after transplanting, particularly during such a 
trying period as we have experienced this year. 
Yours would appear to have been well looked 
after, and should not have suffered to the 
| extent described. In planting, did you tread 
the soil down firmly, as a good deal of success 
or otherwise of the operation depends upon this, 
particularly if the soil is light? The fact that 
one has scarcely suffered at all may depend upon 
| the soil, or it may possibly have had more 
| careful treatment in digging up and subsequent 
travelling. You should be able to see by 
November whether your Arbor-vite is likely to 
prove a success or not, and if appearances are 
not favourable something else should be planted 
without delay. ] 






































































































































































ROOM AND WINDOW. 


——=s 


CARNATIONS AND PINKS FOR VASES. 


Norurne can be more beautiful or more effec- 
tive for vases than Carnations. In cutting 
Carnations for decoration care should be taken 
to select blooms on long stems, to see that the | 
said blooms are quite fresh, and to exercise 
discrimination in the matter of the colours | 
chosen. No foliage looks so well with them as 
their own, and the custom of using this need not 
become extravagant, as with proper attention to 
the ends of the stalks the slips may be made to 
last three weeks or even more. The numerous 
varieties of the fancy Grasses are peculiarly well 
suited to mix with Carnations, especially 
Lagurus ovatus, Briza minima, Agrostis pul- | 
chella, A. nebulosa, and Eragrostis elegans. ‘The | 





use of flower-buds is also to be recommended, 
and these, as well as the shoots, can be taken 
from single seedlings, thus saving the choicer 
varieties. I have before me as I 
green Fern pot of Devon 
pottery in quaint design 


through. 
Petunias, but neither bear being neglected ; 
then, again, another constant bloomer is found 
in Campanula isophylla and i. alba and many 
Lilies ; the speciosum group as an instance 


|are gorgeous. 
write a dull bright and effective, and in a room away from 
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Balsams like a sunny window, as do 


afford delightful fragrant blossoms. A plant 
that will live the year round in a house window 
without fear of failure, if only provided with 
water and stimulants, is the Scarborough Lily 
(Vallota) ; in fact, it may safely be left in the 


| same pot for several years, provided it is given 


help with liquid-manure and when the flowering 
time is over encouraged to continue growing. 
Begonias make good window plants, particularly 
the tuberous-rooted sorts, and the sunnier the 
aspect the better. Arum Lilies are desirable 
plants for windows when in flower, Aspidistras 
are ideal plants, and for window growing can 
scarcely be improved upon. Phyllocactuses are 
not the best-looking plants out of flower, but 
they stand a window well, and when in bloom 
Primulas early in the year are 





tilled with blooms of a seed- 
ling very similar in colour 
and habit to Mrs. Reynolds 
Hole, loosely arranged with 
their own foliage and cloudy 
plumes of Agrostis nebulosa. 
The effect is very charming, 
all the details, both of pot 
and flowers, being quite in 
harmony. 

In the successful arrange- 
ment of flowers for house 
decoration a great deal de- 

ends on the vase or pot. 

roadly speaking, coloured 
glass vases are an abomina- 
tion. Venetian and Bohe- 
mian glasses are of course 
exceptions, also certain ex- 
amples in delicate shades of 
yellow and green, which are 
now being offered at exorbi- 
tant prices. But the cheap 
and nasty articles in vivid 
reds, blues, and unhealthy- 
looking mixtures are quite 
fatal to the beauty of any 
flowers placed therein. In 
my opinion nothing can beat 
good clear glass or artistic 
pottery in subdued tints. 
In a glass vase I have just 
arranged a number of scar- 
let Carnations, judiciously 
mixed with white ones, this 
little group being intended 
for a dark corner, which it 
now brightens successfully. 
For cutting, the singles are 
by no means to be despised, 
and’ a pretty combination 
consists of a pink and white 
single mixed with Ger- 
mania. Another favourite 














































































































mixture is Uriah Pike, or 
a similar maroon-coloured 
flower, with Mrs. Leopold 
de Rothschild or a similar 
pink. As a rule I prefer 
the fancy varieties to be arranged by 
selves ; the selfs are by far the best for 
arrangements, and then the most elegant 
can be obtained by using two varieties only ; 
three or more different kinds will almost inevi- 
tably give a garish effect. ts 


PLANTS FOR WINDOWS IN TOWNS. 


ErrHer on the outer ledge or within the room, a 
few plants about a window have a pleasing 
effect, if well grown and attended to. The best 
window in a house is the one where the morning 
sun can find it and where afternoon shade is 
felt. One is not always able to take advantage 
of this, as too often, the wiadow at the front 
catches the sun all day long, and, unless some 


them- 
mixed 





means are adopted to screen the plants, they | 


quickly suffer. Fuchsias are good house plants ; 
they grow quickly, and when grown in the 
usual pyramid shape look pretty from the out- 
side. Zonal Pelargoniums and Heliotropes also 
answer very well, and are very showy when in 
blossom; some of the semi-double Zonals, like 
Raspail, flower almost continuously the summer 


effects | 


Carnations in a vase, 


frost can be had for many weeks in flower. 
Rhodanthes amongst annuals are charming in 
early summer, and being of an everlasting 
character last a long time in a good state. 
Equally pretty for pots where annuals are 
valued are the blossoms of Schizanthus, easily 
raised from seed. Stocks and Asters grown on 


in pots and brought indoors when in bud will 


add a little variety, and for shady windows 
hardy Ferns, Sedums, and Ivies should be 
thought of. Pot plants indoors, more so than 
others, perhaps, benefit by stimulants, and soot- 
water given occasionally will keep them in a 
healthy, vigorous condition. Fine - foliaged 
plants, too, indoors need sponging now and 
then to retain them in perfection. 
A TowNsMAN. 
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THE CAMELLIA. 


Tur Camellia is by no means a plant putting 
forth such gross roots as one might suppose. It 
is a bad plan to overpot Camellias, and that is 
why it appears strange such large plants occupy 
apparently small pots. It is quite true that 
small-sized plants are begt potted every second 
year; but large plants in pots and tubs require 
attention of this kind once in five or six years, 
according to size, and some have been known to 
grow and produce fine blooms that were not 
repotted for a much longer period. One can 
reasonably suppose the constitution of the plant 
demands a comparatively low diet, for it is 
found by experience that if grown in too rich a 
soil the roots refuse to elongate or subdivide 
themselves. On the contrary, if grown in a 
compost in good condition—that is, having 
proper drainage, a layer of some such thing as 
Moss of some kind to prevent the soil being 
carried with the water down into the potsherds 
used for drainage, and in tough fibrous loam and 
peat in nearly equal parts, with a sprinkling of 
sand to render the whole fairly porous—both 
roots and branches, if the temperature be right, 
will be all one could wish for. 

It is only during the season of growth that a 
high temperature and plenty of moisture are 
necessary. During the season of rest the plants 
may be kept only 2 degs. or 3 degs. above 
freezing-point, and they are better in such a 
temperature than in a house kept at a tempera- 
ture exceeding 45 degs. They will even resist 
frost with impunity, and not be half so subject 
to bud-dropping as when kept in a high and dry 
heat. Numbers of plants growing in the open 
air in many parts of the country provethis. In 
the case of plants grown under glass, heat 
beyond 45 degs. is unnecessary until the plants 
have done blooming and the young growth 
commences. Then a gradual rise may take 
place, and a proportionate degree of moisture st 
the roots and in the atmosphere be maintained 
until the buds are swelling up. If this has 
been accomplished early in the season, so much 
the better will the buds be likely to remain on 
the plants and open well. When the plants 
have arrived at this stage, with their buds so 
far advanced, they may be placed either out-of- 
doors in a situation sheltered from sun and 
wind, or in a house without fire-heat and where 
plenty of air can be given. Some of the sorts 
will bloom as early as November, and if the 
collection be well managed, there should be no 
scarcity of flowers from that time on to the 
middle and end of April. 


The three main elements of success in Camellia 
culture during the growing season are heat, 
shade, and moisture. Shading is very necessary, 
especially during the growing season ; the young 
leaves are not only impatient of sun, but the olu 
ones become scorched quicker almost than those 
of any other hard-wooded plant. Some have 
stated that Camellias need plenty of light; but 
there are, nevertheless, not a few instances of 
Camellias being very successfully grown in dark 
houses, such as some of the conservatories built 
a half-century ago, sombre - looking, lofty 
structures, with scarcely so much light at com- 
mand as a picture-gallery. But overshading 
should be avoided. 

The plants should never be allowed to become 
dry at the roots, or else bud-dropping will 
sooner or later ensue, but it is quite as bad to 
have the roots saturated with moisture and. 
equally destructive to the buds. A good 
medium is what should be aimed at. It is very 
bad cultivation indeed that causes the buds of 
sorts that have been early matured to fall off, 
but under the very best management during the 
flowering season the buds of those not put into 
heat soon enough or subjected to a uniform low 
temperature drop off. Liquid-manure or guano- 
water should be applied very sparingly, and 
never during the short days when the growth of 
the plant is least excited. No newly-potted 
plant requires any artificial liquid, but such 
plants as have been growing for two or three 
years in the same pot, and the roots so compact 
that they could not be disturbed with the point 
of a stick, will be much benefited by a judicious 
application. 











Thunbergias.—Hanging baskets in green- 
houses and conservatories when well furnished 
and kept in a healthy condition are objects of 
beauty, and at this time of the year, when 
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plants indoor and out are at their best, one can 
appreciate a roof adorned with them. Some | 
plants are best seen and grow better when | 
given a little latitude, as over a wire frame or | 
drooping from a basket, and in this particular 
one thinks of the Thunbergias. T. alata is a 
quick-growing annual suitable for greenhouse 
work, requires sowing in spring, and soon 
commences to bloom if given a sunny aspect, 
Baskets are not a necessity for them, as they | 
may be cultivated in pans or pots, but they 
make charming creepers for suspending in 
baskets, and produce freely of their buft-orange 
and white blossoms.—A Townsman. 





SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 
TuHoues hardy in a few of the more favoured 


districts of this country, this Solanum does best | 


in the greenhouse. One thing in its favour is 
that when grown asa roof or rafter plant, the 
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4-inch pot they will soon strike root, and in the 
spring, if shifted into 6-inch pots, will produce 
many heads of blooms. The plants do not need 
very large pots, and quite large specimens may 
be grown in pots of from 8 inches to 10 inches 
in diameter. By cutting out the old straggling 
growths after flowering the plants may be kept 
of useful size for a good many years. 


Stephanotis leaves turning yellow.—I will 
be much obliged if you will tell me the reason of the 
enclosed leaves of my Stephanotis turning yellow? Itisa 
large plant, and stretches nearly the whole length of a 
small stove. It is about four years old and has always been 
very healthy. At the present moment it is full of flower, 
but the leaves are gradually becoming yellow, and, though 
| the young shoots look healthy, the blossoms forming on 
them drop off. It is planted out.—M. M. 


[Several reasons might be given which would 
tend to cause the leaves to turn yellow and drop 
off prematurely, Being planted out, the con- 
dition of the border would give rise to it; 
either the extreme of excessive moisture or that 





foliage not being dense, the light is in no way 





Solanum j 


otstcucted, a desirable feature in a climbing 
pant. Planted out in a bed of good rich loam, 


and given plenty of head room, it may be had in | 


flower for six months at a time, and by pinch- 
ing it can be had in bloom at Christmas, when 
its pure white flowers will be found valuable for 
cutting, being light and elegant in appearance. 
Under glase, especially when shaded, the flowers 


are pure white, but outdoors they are often | 


tinged with bluish-mauve. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Crassula coccinea ( Periwinkle ).—This is 
one of those good old greenhouse plants that 


have from some cause or other ceased to be | 


popular. Not many years ago it was one of the 
most brilliant ,plants in collections of stove and 
greenhouse plants, for its natural season of 
flowering when grown in a greenhouse is from 
midsummer to the end of July, and gardeners 
are well aware that at that date there is not so 
much variety in plants that flower naturally as 
there is in May and early June. If half-a-dozen 
strong shoots are placed round the edge of a 


of drought would cause it. Is the soil dry 


asminoides., 


under the surface whilst to all appearance 
| moist to the outward eye’? If so, that would 
cause the leaves to drop. Possibly the soil isin 
a measure impoverished. That too would 
produce the same effect. If the drainage be not 
good, the roots would get sickly and the same 
results follow. Indifferent soil would tend to 
thesame end. The Stephanotis thrives best in 
about equal parts of good loam and peat, with 
plenty of sand, which should be made quite 
firm. The application of an excessive amount 
of an artificial manure in itself would be sufii- 
cient to cause the same ill-effects; weak doses 
at fairly good intervals during growth would do 
no harm (say once a week). <A low temper- 
ature during the winter would cause the 
| Stephanotis to cast its foliage, but if this were 
the cause it should have happened sooner ; lower 
than 50 degs. is never desirable. Too much 
exposure to chilling winds, or to the extreme of 
sunshine after dull weather, would also be 
injurious. ] 


Cobsea scandens variegata. — For 
houses of tolerably large dimensions thia is a 





bo 
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very useful climber. It quickly grows into a 
large specimen, and the effect of a mass of its 
variegated foliage is very good. It is one of 
those things that can live healthily and even 
extend in a root-bound condition. I have seen 
plants of it running up 20 feet high and cover- 
ing some square yards with perfect leafage in a 
12-inch pot. One great point in its favour is 
freedom from insect pests, which are generally 
troublesome to greenhouse climbers.—J. 

Cutting down Oleander.—I havea pink Oleander 
grown very leggy. Would you recommend me to cut it 
down when it goes out of flower? Should it be repotted 
also, and are cuttings easily rooted? Ithas thrown up a 
couple of young shoots from the base. I suppose the 
autumn would be the best time to root cuttings ?—(Mrs.) 
M. BELL. 

{The Oleander will only flower in a satis- 
factory manner when leggy, and all attempts 
to obtain dwarf, bushy plants and flowers will 
end in failure. On this account we should 
advise you to hesitate before cutting it down 
when out of flower, as if this is done you are 
not at all likely to get any blossoms next year. 
It may need repotting, yet, at the same time, 
Oleanders can be kept in godd health in the 
same pots for years provided the drainage is 
perfect and they are given plenty of water, 
particularly during the summer months. It is 
not at all a difficult subject to strike from 
cuttings put in during the spring or summer. 
They should be formed of the young shoots 
(those of weak or medium vigour being pre- 
ferable) taken off at a length of 4 inches to 
6 inches, the bottom set of leaves removed, and 
then dibbled firmly into well drained pots of 
very sandy soil. After being watered they 
must be placed in a close case in a shaded part 
of the greenhouse or in a rather warmer 
structure. If a close propagating-case is not 
available, a hand-light or large bell-glass will 
do, while a home-made one may be improvised 
from an air-tight box of sufficient depth, with a 
pane of glass laid over the top. The Oleander, 
too, is one of those subjects that may be struck 
in a bottle of water, but in this way the roots 
are so tender and the subsequent risk of 
bruising them in potting is so great that 
striking them in soil is preterable. | 


GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 


Tufted Pansies, fungus on ( Yorks). 
—Your Tufted Pansies are attacked by a fungus 
—the Violet rust (Puccinea Viole), I believe. 
There is no other way of satisfactorily dealing 
with fungi of this kind than burning the 
infested plants. However carefully you might 
wash or spray the plants with a fungicide it 
would be almost impossible to be quite certain 
that none of the little spots with which the 
leaves are infested should escape its influence, 
and, as each spot contains a very large number 
of spores, even one might contaminate a number 
of plants. Your nurseryman ought to be 
ashamed of sending you such cuttings after he 
knew that others that he had sent were infested. 
I should certainly clear away and burn at once 
every plant that is diseased so as to prevent 
others being attacked. Should you wish to 
experiment with fungicide, try ‘‘ Bordeaux- 
mixture.”—G. 8S. S. 

Pests in garden.—My small garden is this year 
infested with insect pests, chiefly woodlice, to such an 
extent that nearly all seedlings are cleared off as soon as the 
growth shows. Potato, etc., traps seem of no avail, and I 
can never find anything at night. Can you suggest a 
remedy? The soil is very light and sandy. — New 
BRIGHTON. 

[You may trap the woodlice by laying bricks, 
tiles, slates, or pieces of board firmly on the 
ground, but not pressed in, so that the pests 
can creep under them. Do not disturb them 
for a day or two, and then lift them up and you 
will probably find several under each. Replace 
them where they were before, and examine them 
every now and then of a morning. Small heaps 
of Barley-meal or bran mixed with phosphorus 
paste or Steiner’s vermin paste, one part of 
paste to three of meal, laid on small pieces of 
glass, china, or slate, and placed where the 
woodlice can get to them, are said to make 
very fatal traps for them. Should you find that 
the woodlice congregate as they often do at the 
foot of a wall, they may be killed wholesale by 
pouring boiling water over them.—G., 8. 8.] 

Cineraria and Rose-leaves injured 
(A. C. Turnbullj.—The Cineraria-leaf is 
attacked by the grub or grubs of the Mar- 








guerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinis), and the 
Rose-leaves by the caterpillars of a small moth 
—Nepticula anomalella, probably. The latter 
will not, unless it is most unusually abundant, 
cause any injury to the plant. The best way of 
destroying the insect is to pick off the infested 
leaves and burn them. OCineraria-leaves are 
often much disfigured by the grubs. Cut off 
and burn any that are unsightly, and look 
through the others towards the light, when you 
will generally be able to see the grub near the 
end of the gallery it is making. A firm pinch, 
taking the leaf between your finger and thumb, 
will settle the grub, or passing a needle two or 
three times through both leaf and grub will 
effect the same end.—G. 8. S. 





VEGETABLES. 





‘LATE BROCCOLI. 


Iv is a very common practice to sow the most of 
the seed for producing summer and autumn 
Caulifowers and winter Broccoli at the same 
time, often in March and April. No greater 
mistake can be made, because the seasons when 
they are to mature are so widely separated. 
Broccoli sown in March, or even early in April, 
grows into large plants before there is vacant 
ground on which to plant it, and even if this 
were not so, there is greater danger of. the crop 
being destroyed in winter because of its coarse 
growth and sappy nature. This last winter has 
been a favourable one for Broccoli crops, and, 
as a consequence, they have been very plentiful. 
Last year I sowed my latest Broccoli seed at 
the end of May, the varieties being Late Queen, 
Veitch’s Model, Sutton’s Bouquet, Continuity, 
and Miller’s Dwarf Russian. Late as it was 
when sown, they were of ample size by the time 
vacant plots were available, and they have been 
too early. The latesunny weather has not been 
good for them; many heads have been spoiled 
through the bursting of the ‘‘curd.” This has 
been a particular fault with Model, but among 
the sorts named this continues the longest in 
use and is a most reliable variety. Methven’s 
June and Ledsham’s Latest of All are other 
good kinds. Sutton’s Continuity is an excellent 
Broccoli, and is truly named, for its season 
with me extended over several weeks, and the 
flower remained compact and pure in colour 
when others were spoiled by the sun. It is 
particularly good in colour, reminding one of a 
Cauliflower more than a Broccoli. The weather 
has a great influence for good or otherwise, both 
in winter and spring. Planted on firm soil, and 
not too early, they grow more dwarf and hardy 
than is the case in rich soil, which some advise. 
In dry periods when the sun is strong it is well 
to give a light watering every evening with a 
rosed pot, so as to encourage the seedlings until 
they are sufficiently advanced to take care of 
themselves. Left alone, the Turnip-fly will 
probably attack them, and in a few days nothing 
but leafless stems will remain. For late 
sowing only a small area is necessary, so water- 
ing does not become a laborious undertaking. 
When moist sprinkle road-dust or lime over 
them if the fly appears. Birds do not give 
much trouble generally at this time of year, 
but it is well to keep a watch on finches, which 
are very fond of such seeds. Broadcast sowing 
is recommended for the latest batch. W. S. 





NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Onion Ailsa Craig.—I sowed the above Onion last 
back-end. Every plant stood the winter well. I trans- 
planted them last spring, and a finer lot there is not to be 
seen in this district. Wm. Youne, Berwick-on-T weed. 


Rhubarb.—Now that pulling has about 
ceased for the season, do not on that account 
neglect the stools, as they require assistance in 
the building up, as it were, of the crowns for 
another year if good produce is looked for. 
Very often, Rhubarb, after the owner has had 
all he requires, is left to its fate for the remain- 
der of the season, and the plot or corner where 
it is grown is seen in a baked, parched condi- 
tion and overrun with weeds. Those who grow 
Rhubarb well—and it must have attention if 
good results are expected year after year— 
always look after the stools, and endeavour to 
afford the roots a stimulant of some description, 
be it only diluted house-slops. I, some time 
back, judged several years in succession at a 
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show, at which the same man won the first prize 
year after year for the best half-dozen sticks of 
Rhubarb. This grower fed his plants on nothing 
else than house-slops diluted with water. 
Some well-rotted manure spread on the surface 
in the winter months and lightly dug in is of the 
greatest assistance in maintaining the plants in 
a healthy, vigorous condition, particularly when 
a large quantity of produce is required every 
spring. In this latter case it is a good plan to 
plant some new crowns every few years, as this 
will help to ensure an unbroken supply. A few 
soakings of clear water during the summer 
months will prevent the leaves dying off pre- 
maturely. As flower-stalks push up suppress 
them at once, as they weaken the crowns if 
allowed to develop and produce seed. Rhubarb 
will soon be fit for jam making. Many people 
greatly appreciate it when converted into a 
preserve, flavoured with a little lemon and 
ginger.—GROWER. 

Seakale.—To grow Seakale so that the 
crowns, when mature in the autumn, are of the 
best description for forcing, the greatest atten- 
tion must be paid to the plants during their 
season of growth. At the present time Seakale, 
like most other members of the vegetable king- 
dom, is feeling the effects of the protracted 
drought, and therefore needs to be kept well 
supplied with moisture if good results are 
looked for. Another matter now engaging the 
attention of those who grow this vegetable is 
the thinning of the shoots to one, or at the 
most two, as it is these which form the future 
crown. The number to leave will depend a 
great deal on the strength of the set and the 
soil in which the plants are growing. If the 
soil has been well worked and plentifully en- 
riched with manure, then a strong set may be 
allowed to carry two shoots, and these, of 
course, the two strongest. For a medium-sized 
or weak set one shoot is ample. All other 
growths must be rigorously rubbed or pulled off, 
after which the soil between the rows will 
benefit by being stirred deeply with a draw hoe. 
Once the surplus growths are removed growth 
becomes much more rapid, and to accelerate it 
it is usual to apply stimulants, such as salt, 
nitrate of soda, guano, sovt, and sulphate of 
ammonia, either before watering or when rain 
seems imminent. Where liquid-manure can be 
had artificials are unnecessary, as this contains 
all the elements in the shape of plant food that, 
Seakale requires. The plot, which should 
always be an open, sunny one, must be kept 
clear of weeds. Stirring of the surface after 
applying water artificially is always beneficial. 





Lettuces and Endive.—-It is often a 
difficult matter on hot, dry soils to keep up a 
good supply of Lettuces and Endive through 
the summer and autumn months, particularly 
when the season is a very dry one. Borders 
situated at the foot of either east or north walls 
then prove extremely useful, as they being 
shaded during a good portion of the day the soil 
remains cooler, and moisture when applied does 
not evaporate so quickly. Such borders are, 
therefore, by far the most serviceable for the 
cultivation of these crops during the time speci- 
fied, and a good sowing of seed should-be made 
at once. Hick’s Hardy White Cos is the best 
variety of its kind for present sowing. New 
York, Neapolitan, Alli the Year Round, and 
Continuity are excellent Cabbage varieties, 
while round-leaved Batavian and Green Curled 
are two useful and excellent varieties of Endive. 
Well moisten the ground before sowing, dis- 
tribute the seed thinly in drills drawn 9 inches 
to one foot apart, and water afterwards. When 
large enough to handle thin out the seedlings to 
9 inches apart, pay strict attention to watering 
and hoeing to promote quick growth, and, in 
due course, a crop of succulent Lettuces and 
Endive, which will surpass in quality any 
produced in open gardens in the ordinary way, 
will result.—A. W. 


ga As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in “‘GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘‘STovE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” or *‘ THE 
EnGLisH FLowER GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
eee published in the current week’s issue, 


which will be marked thus *,* 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. —Climbers will form a 
special feature now, and there should be a good 
many things in bloom. Bougainvillea glabra 
will do planted in the borders of a warm con- 
servatory where it can grow near the glass in @ 
light position. Mandevillea suaveolens is in 
flower now and is very fragrant. In a cool, 
light house Solanum jasminoides is very 
etfective. The Tacsonias and Passion-flowers 
want a good deal of room and much thinning 
and regulating during growth. In a cool 
corner Clianthus puniceus and Lapagerias (red 
and white) are at home, the last-named planted 
in a well-drained bed of loam and _ peat. 
Camellias and Oranges are beautiful wall 
plants. The former should have a cool, shady 
position. When plants are grown in a circum- 
scribed space the quality of the soil or compost 
is very important. Some people have an idea 
that heat and moisture will do everything ; but 
anyone starting with that idea will soon find 
something wanting in his work when com- 
pared with the work of others who study the 
eat and capacity of soils and composts. 
{ood loam is an absolute necessity, and if it 
cannot be obtained locally it should be got 
from some other source—for special things, at 
anyrate. Peat, again, should be obtained from 
the best sources. Leaf-mould may be obtained 
by careful management of the tree-leaves in the 
autumn. This is a good time to lay in a stock 
of loam if it has to come any distance by rail. 
If obtained later one has to pay for the carriage 
of water. Now the loam is dry, and there is a 
great saving in carriage. A good mary plants 
for filling the conservatory late in the season 
will now be outside. Zonal Pelargoniums are 
on coal-ash beds with the flowers picked off. 
They must be watered with care. If overdone, 
the soil gets sour and the plants sickly and 
never do anything. Zonals should never be 
overpotted and the drainage should be perfect. 
The loam should be of the best, and firm potting 
is essential. There is a good deal of work 
among the Chrysanthemums now in disbudding 
and killing earwigs, which are very numerous 
this season. 


Stove.—There is yet time to strike cuttings 
of Poinsettias for blooming in small pots, but 
the heads of bracts can hardly be expected to 
be very large unless tops are used as cuttings. 
This has been done sometimes with good effect, 
and the plants resulting therefrom being dwaii 
and sturdy are useful for later decoration. 1 
have occasionally adopted the same course with 
Achimenes to obtain dwarf plants for small pot 
work. Gardenias which have completed growth 
should be cooled down to mature the wocd. 
Rondeletia speciosa major is a very useful old 
plant not difficult to grow, and the flowers are 
useful and lasting inacutstate. There appesrs 
to be a demand arising again for the variegated 
leaved Begonias. Leaf cuttings will grow ncw 
in a warm, shady pit or frame. Gloxinias also 
may be increased in the same way now. Ure 
as little fire as possible now. We have discon- 
tinued fires altogether for the present. 


Tomatoes.—Overcrowding either indoors 
or outside is a great evil, and is having the same 
effect upon the Tomato as it formerly had upon 
the Potato, and the worst of the matter is there 
is nothing gained by it, rather the reverse, as 
the greatest weight of crop is obtained from the 
sturdy, stalwart, well nourished plants which 
have been allowed plenty of room. Under glass, 
where the plants are set out in rows, to do them 
full justice each plant should havea square yaid 
to grow in. There every part of the plant will 
be fully endowed with all the attributes of a 
vigorous life and the clusters of: fruit will 
appear regularly all up the stem. Top-dressings 
when the plants are bearing freely are a gre: t 
help. London has become the central dep6t fcr 
Tomatoes, from which they are distributed all 
over the country, and every season the price 
goes down. The profits on Tomato growing to 
those who supply the London markets must te 
small. Country growers with a local connection 
are doing a little better, but they now feel the 
pinch. The only parties who flourish are the 
middlemen and the shop- keepers. 


Cucumbers.—These plants are liable to 
several diseases, which are at times very de- 
ttructive. But perhaps those slim little insects 
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called eelworms are the most troublesome to 
deal with. A plant may be in vigorous health 
one day, and the next the foliage drooping and 
the root stems perforated and in a state of 
decay. There is no remedy, or, at least, the 
only remedy known at present is the drastic 
one of stamping out by clearing out everything, 
well cleansing the house, and making a fresh 
start with sweet, fresh soil and young, vigorous 
plants. 

Mildew in the vinery.—The character 
of the house is sometimes a direct encourage- 
ment to the presence of mildew therein, Low, 
close, stuffy, badly ventilated houses are very 
difficult to keep clear of mildew. In the wide, 
lofty houses that were used as vineries half a 
century ago there was very little mildew, and 
the same class of house now is generally free 
from it. Dryness at the root will bring on 
mildew, and many cases are due to this alone, 
and when once the spores of mildew are in the 
house it takes time and effort to clear it out. 
The usual remedy is sulphur in some form ; but 
the chemist in the future will probably do some- 
thing for us to make its destruction easier with- 
out injuring the fruit. 

Window gardening. —Help the plants 
in window-boxes with liquid-manure. Ferns 
must have plenty of moisture, and where the 
pots are full of roots a little stimulant may be 
given. Sulphate of ammonia gives adark green 
hue to foliage. 

Outdoor garden.—Both standard and 
dwarf Briers may be budded now. Do this in 
showery weather if possible, as then the bark 
will work freely and the buds retain their fresh- 
ness until the bark unites. The Manetti is not 
in so much favour as it was, nevertheless it is 
a good stock for some Roses on light soils. The 
buds should be placed as low down the stem as 
possible, removing a little soil from the collar 
to find fresh, moist bark. In planting Roses 
on the Manetti, bury the stock, and the plants 
will ultimately be on their own roots. Carna- 
tions may be layered now, or cuttings may be 
taken and inserted in sandy soil, either in pots, 
boxes, or in a prepared bed under a handlight. 
Pinks may be propagated in the same way. 
Most old florists have a tender regard for the 
old-fashioned florists’ varieties of Carnations, 
Picotees, and laced Pinks, so there is no fear of 
their being altogether lost. Some day they 
will come to the front again. Liquid-manure 
may be given to anything one wishes to do well, 
especially Roses, Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Stocks, 
Asters, etc. The hybrid Columbines are lovely 
now for cutting. They are easily raised from 
seeds sown now. It is best to sow in boxes in 
a cold-frame and prick out when large enough. 


Fruit garden.— We have had a good rain, 
and fruit-trees have benefited from it. Plums 
especially are the better for the wash. Where 
many Plums are grown, spraying, if carried out 
well, takes up much time, and the work is often 
left undone or left till too late. In dealing 
with insects, the great thing is to be in time. 
When the flies are hidden away in the curled-up 
foliage it is difficult to reach them. I notice 
Red and White Currants are much infested with 
fly. The best way to get rid of them is to cut 
off the ends of the shoots and burn them. 
Many people seem to forget that the Raspberry 
is a surface-rooting plant, and that to dig 
close up to the canes will destroy the best roots 
that will be required as feeders during the 
summer. Far better mulch these roots with 
manure on each side of the row of canes. 
Another point is to thin the canes when trained 
to wires to a foot apart. The young canes should 
be thinned now. Continue the layering of 
Strawberry-runners as fast as good runners can 
be obtained. The layers from young plants are 
better than those from exhausted plantations. 


Vegetable garden.—A great improve- 
ment has taken place in the vegetable garden 
since the rain came, and there has been an 
opportunity of getting out Winter Greens and 
Celery. A good sowing should be made of 
Lettuce for autumn and early winter use. 
Bath Cos, Hick’s Hardy Green Cos, and All- 
the- Year-Round Cabbage are good kinds to sow 
now. Sow thinly in drills and transplant 
when large enough i foot apart. A further 
sowing of the same kinds should be made 
about the end of the month to stand the winter 
or to plant in frames. Green Curled Endive 
should also be sown now to plant out for winter 


use. Tripoli Onions and winter Spinach may 
be sown about the end of the month. We 
always make two sowings of Spinach—one 
about the third week in July and the other 
three weeks later. The former comes in very 
useful for autumn gathering. This has been a 
bad season for Peas ; even where mulched and 
watered they have hardly been satisfactory. 
There is still time to sow an early kind for late 
crop. Two sowings of spring Cabbage are 
usually made—one about the third week in July 
and the second first week in August. Those 
who have no favourite sort may sow Ellam’s 
Karly and a good stock of Enfield Market. 
Tom Thumb Savoys may be planted 9 inches 
apart to come in in winter. E. Hospay, 





THE COMING WEHEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 22nd.—Nailed in young wood of Peach- 
trees on south wall. Pruned back breast-wood 
of Pears and Apples on walls and espaliers. 
Netted up Morello and other late Cherries and 
Red and White Currants on north wall. 
Shifted on young Ferns. The budding of Roses 
on seedling Briers is proceeded with; bark 
works well now. Stopped sublaterals in late 
vinery. Inside borders are kept in a moist 
state by giving liquid-manure, 

July 23rd.—Sowed winter Spinach and 
Onions. Planted Walcheren Caulifiowers and 
Veitch’s Autumn Self - protecting Broccoli. 
Staked outside shoots of Dahlias. Earwigs are 
very troublesome, and every effort is made to 
get rid of them. Sheets of paper crumpled up 
and placed among the foliage seem as good as 
anything. They are examined and insects 
killed every morning. Shifted on double white 
Primulag. These are now in cold frames. 

July 24th.—Shifted early - struck winter- 

flowering stuff into 5-inch pots. They are now 
in frames freely ventilated at the back. Hard- 
wooded plants on coal-ash bed are carefully 
watered and syringed daily. Shifted on young 
plants of Primula obconica for winter flowering. 
Put in cuttings of Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargo- 
niums. Melons in frames are freely ventilated 
to keep the foliage strong. Liquid-manure is 
given to plants swelling their fruit. 
+ July 25th.—The work among Tomatoes on 
walls and fences is almost constant in disbudding 
and training. Top-dressed Cucumbers in houses. 
They are grown without ventilation, and the 
young shoots are thinned as required, and those 
left pinched one leaf beyond the fruit. Atmos- 
phere is kept humid by deluging floors. Bottles, 
half full of sweet stuff, have been hung up on 
walls to attract wasps and flies to keep them 
from attacking fruit when it ripens, 

July 26th.—Carnations are being layered as 
the growth acquires the necessary firmness. The 
old plants are surrounded with a couple of 
inches of sandy material, into which the layers 
are pegged. Madea further sowing of Cabbages 
for spring. Earthed up Brussels Sprouts. Sowed 
Turnips after early Potatoes. Vegetables have 
been mulched with stable-manure and watered 
when necessary. Thinned Onions, Carrots, 
Parsnips, and Beet. 

July 27th.—The hoe is kept going as much as 
possible, even where there are no weeds. The 
hoe will beat the water-pot, except in trans- 
planting young stuff. Pricked out Wallflowers, 
Canterbury Bells, Gaillardias, etc. Dusted soot 
over Celery to keep off the Celery-fly. Sowed 
a few Red Cabbages and planted out more 
Red Celery. Thinned young shoots of Figs on 
walls, and nailed those left in close to give 
more air to the front and let in the sunshine, 





POULTRY. 


Incubator (D. L. H.).—Notwithstanding 
your care and attention the temperature of your 
incubator has in all probability fallen at some 
time without your being aware of it, and the 
eggs have become chilled. If, as you say, you 
have followed directions it is remarkable that 
results should have been so unsatisfactory. In 
the machine you possess you may with safety 
turn the flame of the lamp a little higher than 
is absolutely necessary, and so provide against 
a fall in the temperature of the external air, 
There is no danger in this, as the surplus heat is 
carried out from the chimney. The water tank 


should be examined daily, and when a supply of 
water is needed it should be heated to the same 
temperature as that of the water in the tank. 
The water tray under the egg drawer should be 
kept full of water ; this is most important for 
keeping the air chamber at the necessary degree 
of humidity. The eggs should be turned once 
every twenty-four hours. If one side of each 
egg is marked with ink no mistake can be made 
in turning. Great care is necessary that the 
incubator be placed where the temperature 
varies but little. The main point in managing 
an incubator properly is to carefully note 
atmospheric changes and make allowance ac- 
cordingly.—S. 8. G. 





BOOKS. 


TWO BOOKS ON SUBURBAN 
GARDENING.* 


1, ‘THE SUBURBAN GARDEN” is a pleasantly- 
written and well-printed book, of 263 pages, 
relating to the making of a new half-acre 
garden within the six-mile radius of Charing 
Cross. The authors, for there are tacitly two 
of them, tell us : 

“We had devoured so many gardening books that we 
had a, fair amount of theoretical knowledge of the subject ; 
besides, we knew something of the history of gardening 
both in England and on the Continent, and were acquainted 
with the many styles that from age to age had found 
favour. We knew something also of the romance of 
gardening, and the wonder of it; knew that we might 
grow the Chionodoxa of Asia Minor side by side with the 
Dielvtra of Siberia ; the denizens of the high Alps beside 
the Foxgloves of our native woods and slopes. In a word, 
we had steeped ourselves with the fascinating subject, and 
now were longing impatiently to reap the fruits of our 
study. This little book is the result of what, I hope, I may 
call our success.” 

The authors believe that the best art in a 
small garden, as elsewhere, is always the most 
simple, and the main object to be attained was 
‘©a garden of peace and a restful haven for the 
eye.” The arrangement, or division, of the 
garden is clearly explained with a plan on p. 21, 
and there are many good and practical hints and 
directions throughout the book worth remem- 
brance. We are told in Part I. and Chapter I. 
How the book came to be written. II. The 
division of the garden. III. The main peren- 
nial border. IV. Under the trees. V. Our 
rock-garden. VI. Flowering shrubs. VII. and 
VIII. Our Roses. IX. The lower perennial 
border. Part II. contains Chapter X. On very 
small gardens. XI. Annuals. XII. How to 
supply the garden with perennials. XIII. A 
chapter of hints, and XIV. A calendar of out- 
door work and L’Envoi. We have no hesitation 
in recommending this handy volume to the 
many owners of small gardens all round our 
larger towns, and it would be an acceptable 
present to new beginners everywhere. 

2. ‘© A GARDEN IN THE SUBURBS” is, as we 
are told in the preface, the outcome of some 
happy years of garden work under difficulties 
many and manifold, and is intended primarily 
for the benefit of those whose ambition outruns 
their opportunities, and whose well-beloved 
gardens are all too straightly bounded within 
suburban walls. The work consists in a great 
measure of reprinted articles or essays from 
The Garden, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and 
the Ladies’ Field, and is in the volume before 
us rearranged in the form of a monthly 
calendar. Each month of the year is treated 
upon, and an article or two on other garden 
topics is sandwiched in here and there as well. 
Thus Chapters VII. and VIII. are devoted to 
‘‘my greenhouse and its plants,” and Chapter 
XV. about buying plants is very interesting. 
Chapter XVI. is on Lilies, and XVII, on the 
difficclties of a town gardener, will appeal to 
many of those who struggle on despite the cats 
and the sparrows, the dust and drought of town 
gardens. Then comes XVIII., the oblong 
garden asleep, XIX. on some Roses, and an end 
tuil of hopefulness—viz. :— 

“The difficulties which restricted areas present to the 
gardener are only as a spur to the hope that on that bliss- 
ful ‘ some-day,’ which for most of us holds s0 much more 
than is possible in the present, garden boundaries may 
widen and garden opportunities increase, and even, if 
when the dream never comes true and the garden but a 
little one, how joyful it is to have a garden after all !” 





* 1, ‘The Suburban Garden and What to Grow in it,” 
by F. M. Wells. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 
Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, 1901. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

2, ‘A Garden in the Suburbs,” by Mrs. Leslie Williams, 
with 8 illustrations. London; John Lane, The Bodley 
Head, 1901, 
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Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaRDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules; All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper, When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Boronia elatior (Salopian).—This is the name of 
your plant. Shorten all last year’s branches to a length 
of a couple of inches, keep in the greenhouse, and as soon 
as the young shoots make their appearance all over the 
plant repot in good sandy peat, which must be pressed 
firmly. Return to the greenhouse, and during the latter 
half of summer place out-of-doors, taking care that the 
plant is not allowed to suffer from want of water. 


Rose Jean Ducher (Rose M. Harvey).—This very 
erratic Rose is rarely a success planted in the open. It 
seems to require the aid of a south or west wall to develop 
its lovely flowers to perfection, they being so very double. 
Under glass it is very fine; but we always hesitate to 
recommend the Rose for outdoor planting. There can be 
no doubt that it is a Rose which should be severely 
pruned, and only strong, healthy, well-ripened wood 
retained. 


Fertilising double Begonias (W. G. Watson). 
—tThe fertilisation of double-flowered Begonias is carried 
out exactly asin the single kinds, the female flowers not 
being double. The finest double flowers are, as a rule, des- 
titute of pollen; but from some kinds, which are of not 
quite so duplex a character, a little may be obtained, or it 
may be necessary to fall back on semi-double flowers for 
your supply of pollen. These last are preferable for the 
purpose to single blossoms, as the progeny may reasonably 
be expected to yield a greater percentage of true doubles ; 
but the fact that the very best forms do not produce 
pollen explains the reason why seedlings of double 
Begonias yield many whose blossoms are only semi-double 
in character. 


Dark Roses with burnt blossoms (C. Barrett) 
—Unfortunately the very dark Roses become quite dis- 
figured by the sun in such hot seasons as the present one. 
The only remedy is to shade the flowers. There are some 
useful little shades made now, something in the form ofa 
cone. They can be readily attached to stakes. A piece of 
board, about a foot square, nailed on top of an upright 
stake answers very well, this being stuck in the ground 
close to Rose, and consequently a considerable shade is 
produced. The shades should be removed on dull days, 
and also after about five o’clock in the evening. A dark 
Rose that does not burn so much as the others is Abel 
Carriére, and Charles Lefebvre, although not so dark, is 
really an excellent kind, and should be extensively grown. 


Tropzeolums (Z. W.).—T. pentaphyllum is a rapid- 
growing species with yellowish-red flowers. It revels in 
sunshine, and does best in warm loams or calcareous soils. 
T. polyphyllum is one of the most valuable hardy plants 
ever introduced. In a warm position the stems creep 
about through the neighbouring vegetation, sometimes 
extending to a length of 3 feet or 4 feet. The flowers are 
rich yellow and freely borne. It is tuberous-rooted and 
quite hardy in dry situations, but should not be disturbed 
often. It dies down at the end of the summer. T. speci- 
osum does far better in Scotland and Wales, there being 
few instances where it succeeds in the south of England, 
this being due, no doubt, to the climate. T. tuberosum is 
not quite hardy,and the tubers should be lifted in autumn, 
stored during the winter, and planted outinspring. T. 
tricolor and T cwruleum can be had of any nurseryman. 
You can grow the forms of T. Lobbianum by training 
them up to the rafters of the greenhouse during the 
winter. 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and timing 
(Walter A. Voss).—1, The dates given for the stopping or 
pinching are calculated so that each variety may be seen 
at its best. Should you pinch your plants later than the 
dates advised in our spring issue, the buds would ulti- 
mately develop, but the quality and fullness of the result- 
ing blooms would he distinctly inferior. 2, Some 
Chrysanthemums may be stopped repeatedly when the 
object in view is that of obtaining pretty, decorative 
blossoms or large bushy plants. They will in every instance 
continue to form ‘‘ breaks” until the terminal-buds are 
developed; this fact denoting the termination of the 
plant’s growth. 5, If you have grown your plants carefully 
and ‘‘ stopped ” them as first advised, the second ‘‘ crown ”- 
buds should appear within the period intended to see the 
respective varieties at their best. However, should some 
of the plants fail to ‘‘ break” by the middle of July, we 
should be disposed to ‘‘ pinch” them again. 4, Yes, later 
varieties can be made to bloom earlier by pinching or 
stopping early, and securing first ‘‘crown”-buds. Kindly 
read our rules as to the sending of queries. 


Chrysanthemums—compost for final pot- 
ting (Z. R. R,).—As you appear to have “some rough 
old turf,” you have secured the most essential ingredients 
for the compost for final potting. The proportions you 
suggest, however, are hardly suitable, and on this account 
we are pleased to tell you what you should succeed with, 
as this embraces plant food to last until the feeding time 
comes round, You cannot very well do better than make 
up a mixture as follows: Three parts loam broken up 
roughly, of the size of Walnuts, and half a part each of 
leaf-mould and horse-droppings, which have been prepared 
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potful of Clay’s Fertilizer or Icthemic guano. In the case 
of heavy, retentive loam, reduce the quantity of that 
material to two-thirds, making the remaining third up of 
leaf-mould and horse-droppings. 


Flowers of climbing Roses with green 
centres (John Gibbins).—This green growth in certain 
Roses is induced either by over-feeding or spring frosts 
injure the young growths, and, of course, the embryo buds. 
We should advise you to cut away now some of the oldest 
wood, which will assist the younger and more useful 
growths to become well ripened—a very important factor 
in producing perfect blossoms. These young growths are 
not pruned at all. Many people have an idea a climbing 
Rose should not be pruned, and, as a result of this, a lot of 
twiggy shoots, which start early into new growth and thus 
become a prey to spring frosts, results. Of course, on a 
wall, even a north one, plants will commence to grow 
earlier than those in the open; but, the more ripened the 
wood, the less excitable itis. Climbing Roses may also be 
much helped for another year by a good soaking now and 
then, say one week of plain water, and the next of liquid- 
manure, and so on alternately. Should it be thought that 
the roots have penetrated deeply, a crowbar may be 
employed to make some large holes near the roots so that 
liquid-manure can be poured into them now and then. We 
have seen many afine Rose, also other shrubs, much helped 
by this means. 


Roses Marie Van Houtte and La France 
(Inquirer).—It is almost impossible to obtain the fine 
blooms one sees at exhibitions unless the plants are hard 
pruned and severe disbudding resorted to. If you are 
satisfied with one or two such blooms from each plant, then 
you must discard all sma]! wood at pruning time and only 
retain the good firm growths of the previous year, and cut 
these back to two or three eyes. But it is not a good plan 
with these glorious garden varieties. If they are given 
timely dressings of manure it is quite possible to obtain 
quantities of flowers of very fair quality without resorting 
to this severe pruning ; but, if the plants are weakly, then 
hard pruning is decidedly the best for them. Give the 
plants at once a dressing of some good artificial manure, 
and hoe it well into the soil, and in autumn relieve the 
bushes of small twiggy wood, retaining about five or six of 
the best growths, which will ripen all the better for the 
absence of this small wood. Since writing the above we 
have received your second letter, and should say the clus- 
ters of rosy-pink blooms are produced upon suckers of the 
De la Grifferaie stock, which has been employed to bud 
the Roses upon. Cut these clean away at once, and if then 
there is not a respectable Rose plant remaining, you will 
do well to purchase young plants in October, and, when 
doing so, ask for them to be on the Brier. 


Chrysanthemums — suitable _ liquid-man- 
ures and their application (H. R, K.).—To grow 
your plants satisfactorily, liquid-manures of a varying 
kind should be applied when the pots get full of roots 
When a plant needs frequent applications of water, it is 
fairly safe to assume that that plant is well rooted, and 
would profit by a timely supply of plant food in liquid 
form. Sheep-manure or cow-manure, placed in a sack and 
allowed to soak in water for a couple of days in a barrel or 
any other suitable receptacle, is a simple and inexpensive 
plant food. Asa change of diet—and this is important— 
horse-droppings may be treated similarly. Soot-water, 
prepared in the same way as that mentioned above, is 
highly beneficial, Once a week the plants may be watered 
with this, but on no account let it beover-strong. Any of 
the patent manures are safe and reliable plant foods. 
Used at the rate of 4-0z. to a gallon of clear water answers 
admirably, and there is nothing unpleasant in their use, 
as is the case with animal-manures, Commence with weak 
doses at first, and gradually increase their strength. Little 
and often is a good and safe rule to follow in the applica- 
tion of liquid-manuresa. Another point to remember, too, 
is that all manures should be clear. Occasionally give the 
plants a watering with clear water, in this way flushing 
the soil and cleansing it. Refrain from using liquid-manure 
until the pots are fairly full of roots. 


FRUIT. 


Scalding in Grapes (Anzious One).—Your Grapes 
are suffering from what is known as scalding, this gener- 
ally occurring when the Grapes are about half grown. 
Sometimes only a few berries are affected, but frequently 
the whole side of one bunch isinjured. Scalding is caused 
through imperfect ventilation on some bright sunny 
morning, the atmosphere of the house as well as the berries 
being saturated with moisture. Muscat of Alexandria and 
Lady Downe’s Seedling are the most liable to scalding. 


Apples cracking (J. V.).—The age of your tree is 
no doubt the cause of your Apples failing, added to the 
fact that the roots have got into some uncongenial soil. 
We conclude little growth has been made, and the soil 
below is very poor. So many things lead up to this con- 
dition that it is not safe to advise in the absence of par- 
ticulars, especially of soil and subsoil, and of growth or 
absence of it from the trees. : 


American-blight on Apple-trees (H. F. S.).— 
You cannot do better than rub paraffin emulsion, diluted 
with ten times its volume of water, over the parts that are 
infested with the American-blight, with which your trees 
are infested. Use a stiffish brush, and work the mixture 
well into the rough places in the bark where the insects 
are. Next winter, if you find the trees are still infested, 
you had better spray them with a caustic wash, composed 
of 1 lb. caustic soda dissolved in 2 gallons of water, to 
which add { lb. of pearl-ash, stir until all'is dissolved, and 
add 8 gallons of water, then stir in 10 oz. of soft-soap, 
which has been dissolved in a little boiling water. This 
mixture is very caustic, and should not be allowed to touch 
the hands or clothes more than is necessary. Very old 
clothes should be worn while spraying, and a calm day be 
chosen that the spray may not be blown on to the face. 
This is a very effective remedy in cleaning fruit-trees from 
various kinds of insects, Moss, ete. For the Plum-trees 
well syringe them with some insecticide which contains 
soft-soap, which causes the mixture to adhere to the 
aphides, washing them afterwards with clear water to 





as fcr a Mushroom-bed. To the foregoing ingredients add 
a sprinkling each of wood-ashes and }-inch bones. In the 
event of your being unable to obtain wood-ashes, substi- 
tute crushed charcoal. Add sufficient coarse sand to keep 
the soil open, and give the heap a thorough mixing. 
Should your loam be of a light, fibrous character, you may 
add with safety, to each bushel of the compost, a 5-inch 








clear off the soft-soap. 





SHORT REPLIBS. 

Madeleine Bell.—Your plant has been allowed to get dry 
at the roots. Mulch the roots with some rotten manure, 
and give two or three soakings of water. 


You ought to | 





have allowed tue winter covering to remain.——Belmont. 
—Kindly read our rules as to replies to queries.——Doris 
Calver.—If you examine the root we imagine that you will 
find wireworm is the cause of failure. Please senda plant, 
roots and all, and we will try and help you.——_W. §.—See 
reply to ‘‘ William Wood,” in our issue of June 22, p. 232. 
——Quarry Bank.—Kindly give us some idea as to the age 
of your Vine-rods. Are they from eyes raised this year, 
or are they old canes?——Mrs. Strachan.—Out them when 
fully open and hang them upside down in an airy shed, 
where they will not get wet or covered with dust.—— 
Chas, Upton.—Simply cut off the flower, not taking any 
wood with it, or you may just pullit off when it fades. 
——Catford.—Syringe your Asters. with Abol, which you 
will find advertised in our columns. When clear they 
will grow away freely.—_—B_ Clifton.— The plan of picking 
off the infested leaves, or picking them out with a sharp- 
pointed penknife, is the only thing you can follow, as no 
insecticide can reach the insect.——M. H. G.—Yes, you 
will find soap-suds very useful for watering Roses, fruit- 
trees, etc——C, F. W.—See reply to ‘‘Constant Reader 
of GARDENING,” July 13, p. 264.——F. D. ZLys,—Your 
Potatoes are evidently attacked by the Potato disease. 
——Mrs. C.—You cannot do better than get Hobday’s 
‘* Villa Gardening,” post free from this office, for 68. 6d. 
Yes, encourage the frogs in the garden as they destroy 
many slugs, etc. Kindly read our rules as to the sendin 
of queries. —A mateur (Norwood ).—1, We dealt fully wit 
the treatment of Asparagus during the summer in our 
issue of June 22, which see. 2, Feed your Tomatoes with 
liquid-manure made from cow-dung when you have three 
or four trusses of fruit set. The fowl-manure you mention 
must be used carefully ; sprinkle on the surface and water 
freely. Do not use the other you speak of. 3, See reply 
to ‘*H. F. 8."——Walter A. Voss.—See reply to “‘ Tor- 
toise,” p. 272.——7.. W. H.—See our reply to ‘‘ Long 
Standard,” in our issue of July 13, p. 268.——F’. W. Davies. 
—See replies to ‘‘ B. H. H.” and ‘‘ W. T.,” in our issue of 
July 13, p. 264. Your Alfred Colomb must be amiss atthe 
roots. You had better lift early in the autumn and give 
some good fibrous loam, taking away the soil in which it 
is now growing.—_—L. B. Y.—You can strike Ivy cuttings 
at any time in late summer, putting them into pots or 
dibbling them firmly into a shady border or a frame. Cut 
your hedge in with a knife ; do not use the pruning shears. 
A Holly-hedge would be far better in every way.—— 
R. Thompson, N.EH.R.—Evidently caused by an attack of 
mildew, but cannot say for certain from one leaf only. 
Sulphur is the only remedy, at the same time giving plenty 
of air.——A mateur.—Kindly send a sample of your Tomato- 
leaves and we can then better help you.——A4. G. Lawson. 
—Not at all uncommon flowers sport in the way yours 
have done.——Hendon.—Kindly get us the fruit if you 
can, and then we will do our best to help you.——Creo, S. 
Brown.—We should say your Everlasting Peas want fresh 
quarters, the soil at the roots being apparently exhausted. 
——Wm. Hanning Lee.—Articles on ‘* Club in Oabbages ” 
appeared in our issues of August 11, 1900, and September 1, 
1900, both of which may be had of the publisher, price, 
post free, 14d. each.——H. C. B.—Certainly you can water 
Strawberries when in bearing.——H. P. M. S.—Evidently 
an attack of mildew. Dust with sulphur.——C. W. C.— 
The surveyor is quite right. Lead piping would be far 
cheaper in the long run.——S. Woles.—Yes, Cupressus 
gee would answer well for the purpose you want 
it. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.— Mrs. Beadwell.—1, Lilium 
umbellatum ; 2, Campanula pumila alba; 3, Campanula 
fragilis ; 4, Phacelia campanularia. —H. F’. B.—1, Adian- 
tum mundulum ; 2, A. Weigandii; 3, A. fragrantissimum ; 
4, A. decorum giganteum ; 5, A. amabile; 6, A. cuneatum 
grandiceps.— Periwinkle — 1, Spirea filipendula; 2, 
Cineraria maritima; 3, Please send better specimen ; 
4, Gladiolus ramosus var.; 5, Gladiolus byzantinus ; 
6, Tradescantia procumbens.——Tee Gee,—Phacelia cam- 
panularia. Sow in March or April where to flower in rich, 
sandy soil.—A. B. C.—Weigela rosea.——Dido.—1, Cory- 
dalis arvensis; 2, Polygonum convolvulus; 3, Hieracium 
sp. ; 4, Sisymbrium officinale; 5, Crepis sp. ; 6, Capsella 
bursa pastoris.—C. #. W.—Carnation Germania,—— 
R. H. Skelmerdine.—Epipactis latifoliaa——W. H.—We 
cannot undertake to name Roses.——Flora S. Williams. 
—We cannot name Roses.—Old Subscriber.—l, Vriesia 
sp.; send in flower; 2, Spirzea Douglasi ; 3, Kalmia lati- 
folia. —— J. H. Kelsall.—Form of Salix caprea. Please 
send catkins.——/’, J. D.—1, Biota orientalis ; 2 and 4, 
Forms of the Irish Yew; 3, Retinospora pisifera aurea, 
— J. Clift.—1, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 2, 
Lychnis flos Jovis; 3, Yellow flower, Saxifraga aizoides ; 
4, Brown flower next week.—— A bvey.—1, Phacelia divari- 
cata; 2, Pentstemon barbatus; 38, Linaria dalmatica ; 
4, Omphalodes linifolia.——M7s. Sandeman.—Acalypha 
musaica.——D. P.—We cannot undertake to name Roses. 
——A. H. G. F.—20, Veronica spicata; 21, Tradescantia 
virginica ; 22, Spirzea filipendula fi.-pl.; 23, Hemerocallis 


fulva.——Old Subscriber. —4, Gynura aurantiaca.—— 
J. Shute and Phyllis.—We cannot undertake to name 
Roses.——M. 7.—Cactus, Cereus grandiflorus; Yellow 


flower, Diplacus glutinosus; Blue flower, Borago sp. ; 
Variegated leaf, Abutilon vexillarium. Plants for name 
should always have a number affixed for reference, and not 
more than four can be named in any one week. —— Sara- 
gota.—1, Clerodendron Balfouri ; 2, Cissus stans ; 3, Gym- 
negramma chrysophylla; 5, Hoya carnosa; 9, Smilax 
asparagoides; 12, Calceolaria Kellyana; 13, Acalypha 
musaica __ Kindly read our rules as to naming plants. _—— 
W. H. Tolley.—1, Centaurea montana; 2, Trifolium gp. ; 
8, Veronica spicata; 4, Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus). 
——M. D —Cattleya Mogsiz. Spots caused by moisture 
settling on flowers. ——S. Smale.—Medicago lupulina,-—— 
A. B. N.—1, Campanula latifolia; 2, Lychnis Viscaria 
fi.-pl.; 3, Digitalis lutea; 4, Rose Campion (Lychnis 
(Agrostemma) coronaria) --——W: de C. H.—Probably a 
Justicia, but difficult to say from drawing only. 





Catalogues received.—Jas. Douglas, Edenside, 
Great Bookham, Surrey.—List of Carnations, Picotees, 
and Auriculas, also List of Choice Daffodils for 1901, 
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Pounded by W, Robinson, Author of The English Flower Garden." 7, 1901, 
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little doubt as to your being able to sell 
Tomatoes if the fruits are forthcoming. This is 
doubtful in your case, particularly with the 
suggested idea for heating, which is impractic- 
able so far as the stove isconcerned. We doubt, 
| too, if you would profitably grow both crops in 
| the same house in winter, inasmuch as some 
bottom-heat is more or less a necessity at this 
time for the Cucumbers. Cucumbers as a 
winter crop are rarely profitable even on a large 
scale, and it is only attempted where there is 
cheap fuel and an equally good supply of good 
| maiden soil is plentiful. Where both have to 
be purchased the profits are very small. With 
a house moderately heated by hot water there 
is more hope for the Tomatoes as a paying crop. 
We think, however, that a single house of the 
size given—40 feet by 18 feet—would not give 
sufficient work for a man, and the heating of it 
singly would cost almost as much for fuel as a 
pair of the same sizes. Moreover, for winter 
work the narrowest houses are the best for this 
| crop, unless you grow all the plants in pots. 
| Indeed, we suggest pot culture as the better 
plan, as the roots being in a circumscribed space 
| encourage fruiting, and the plantsare more under 
control. For these réasons we suggest pots at 
least 9 inches across, amply drained and placed 
| 4 on a bed of ashes that is itself freely drained. 
| As to your house, whatever its size you must of 
ho necessity so arrange it that you will have 3 feet 
| of space from the bed to the roof glass at the 
} side walls. This will permit of a narrow border 
on each side, an equally narrow path and a fair 
sized central bed. In other words, by allowing 
two pathways of 2 feet each and side beds of 
3 feet 6 inches, you have still some 7 feet for 
central bed, which would be utilising space 
better than by having a wide central path and 
two rows of plants in this. This method of 
standing plants in pathways has nothing to 
recommend it. We object to planting and 
training on the roof and planting below as a 
winter crop. The roof plants get all the light. 
The plants standing on the bed receive a uniform 
amount of light, and are benefited equally by 
F the artificial heat in the house. 
fruit in January the plants should have been of 
good size and in their fruiting pots in Septem- 
| ber. Do not used starved plants from a too 
early sowing, but grow the plants on steadily 
from a July sowing. The pipes are always best 
{ arranged above each other at the wall sides, and 
for a house of the width named four 4-inch 
| pipes would suffice, the topmost coming to 
‘ within a foot of the glass at the lowerend. If 
roperly cultivated the plants should carry four 
unches of fruit each, and should be topped at 
about 4 feet high. In the winter culture of 
Tomatoes the blossoms will require fertilising, 
& comparatively dry, buoyant condition being 
maipteined always, with a temperature of 
55. deg. | : : 
Winter Oucumbers are much more difficult to 
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landlord—the sides being built of wood. — If, 
however, you became a legitimate trader in 
these things, the case is different. However, a 
solicitor would speedily put you right on these 
points. Cost of erecting depends entirely on 
the structure, and a useful house, having 
4}-inch side walls of brick 3 feet out of ground 
and two courses below, with sashbars 3 inches 
by 14 inches, and glazed with 2l-oz. glass, 
painted three coats, would possibly cost 253. per 
foot run. Much depends on the cost of 
material in your district. A single house is 
never built so economically as a block. 





PLANTING WINTER CROPS, 


Tuts is a very important season of the year to 
those who have to provide a supply of green 
vegetables through the autumn, winter, and 
Spring months. Those who have had long expe- 
rience know that by planting large breadths of 
any one kind at a time, the supply is not so 
reliable as devoting the samo amount of space to 
green crops in different varieties, and also 
planting at different times. I have always 
found that I could supply the table far better 
by adopting the latter method, although I am 
aware that a very long season of good Brussels 
Sprouts may be had from one planting if done 
early in theseason. In gardens where the space 
is limited it needs considerable foresight so to 
arrange the crops as to be able to get winter 
crops on the ground in good time. Iam very 
confined for space, but hardly ever am without 
a good supply. 

For years [have made it a rule to plant a 
large piece of land with early Ashleaf Potatoes, 
30 inches or 36 inches apart from row to row. 
Karly in June Brussels Sprouts that were sown 
on a warm border at the end of February are 
planted between the Potatoes, and from these I 
obtain my chief supply. Should I decide to 
destroy these early, then a small quan- 
tity is planted at the end of July after 
the Potatoes have been lifted. Autumn 
Giant Cauliflower and Self-protecting Broc- 
coli I plant in the same way about the end 
of June or early in July. The smaller kinds, 
such as Walcheren, etc., are planted after 
Potatoes are lifted early in August. The main 
crop of Broccoli is planted on the hard land 
without digging after Strawberries are cleared. 
A few of such kinds as Model, Latest of All, 
etc., are planted in a shady border. In this 
way the supply is maintained till spring. Early 
kinds are not much planted. Savoys, with a 
good number of Cabbages, are got out early in 
August on good land from which Shallots or a 
similar crop has been cleared. ~ I prefer Savoys 
after Christmas, as frost helps the flavour. 
Couve Tronchuda is got out in the same way ag 
the early Cauliflower. Scotch and other Kales 
are planted out after midseagon Potatoes on not 
too rich land, aa I have found for years they 

































Broccoli has been killed. Spring Cabbags 
follows on Onion land in October. Turnips 
follow after midseason Potatoes end of July or 
early in August. Celery usually follows winter 
Spinach, late Broccoli, and Winter Greens. 

J, CRoox, 





ASPARAGUS TREATMENT. 
Currine of the succulent Asparagus-heads must 
now be discontinued. With the summer Peas 
in full bearing there is no necessity to overtax 
the Asparagus. The beds ought to have, if 
they have not already had, a dressing of salt for 
the twofold purpose of destroying seedling 
weeds and stimulating the growth of the plants. 
A small Dutch hoe isa capital implement for 
use on the surface of the beds at the present 
time. This cuts off established weeds or seed- 
lings that may be in possession, loosens the soil 
to allow of rain passing freely to the roots, and 
at the same time checks rapid evaporation while 
the weather remains dry. It is scarcely to be 
expected, nor is it advised, to so heavily coat 
the surface with salt as to destroy every weed. 
The Dutch hoe will prove an excellent joint-aid 
in doing this. I have found that the best bar 
salt is cheaper than the so-called agricultural 
ready-made article. Sweepings from the salt 
stores, or that which becomes broken and soiled, 
can sometimes be purchased cheaply; that 
obtained from factories is dear at a gift, so far 
as my experience teaches me. Bar salt involves 
labour in crushing it for garden use—that is its 
worst feature ; but, against that, it might be 
said that in its fine grain there is economy, 
because it can be made to go much farther and 
do better execution than that which is so coarse 
and sold for land purposes, Late cutting 
weakens the crowns for another season, which is 
certainly a failing that ought to be avoided. 

Very strong shoots sway about and get broken 
by the wind—a provision against this is to either 
stake strong plants separately, or enclose each 
bed with string strained to stakes and carried 
transversely through the bed. If water can be 
given, especially liquid-manures, this would be 
beneficial in dry weather, and a light dressing 
of short manure spread over the surface would 
be a good investment. Attention to these little 
items would bring their reward in due time. 

G. 
Many entertain the erroneous idea that 
once cutting has ceased Asparagus-beds need no 
further attention. This is, of course, a great 
mistake, as, if good heads are looked for another 
season, the plants must have assistance during 
the remainder of the season in the shape of 
stimulants to enable fine crowns to be formed. 
Salt is both the natural and, -with growers, the 
favourite manure for Asparagus, and about 1 oz. 
to Z oz. per square yard may be scattered on the: 
surface now and again while the plent is in full 





growth. When salt is used avoid other manures 
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just before or immediately after applying it, or | not attain to a useful size before they are over- FRUIT, 
more mischief than good will result. Liquid]taken by cold weather. J uly is a very good 










































may also be applied throughout the summer 
months, giving the soil a good drenching on 
each occasion. Another matter not receiving so 
much attention as it should is supporting the 
stems after they become heavy in the tops, to 
prevent the wind from twisting them about and 
breaking them off. Itis unnecessary, of course, 
to place a stake, for instance, to each individual 
stem ; but much may be done with the aid of a 
few stakes and a ball of twine in this direction. 
If stakes are driven in at the four corners of 
each bed and a few others at intermediate dis- 
ances, twine stretched and fastened tothem will 
support the tops all round the beds; then, if 
twine is again passed backwards and Jorwards 
across and through the beds, the stems in the 
centre will then receive the support they need. 
When thus supported, weeding, watering, etc., 
are much more conveniently done, and persons 
can pass up and down the alleys between the 
beds without injuring the stems in any way. 
Should any of the tops be unduly laden with 
berries it is better to remove the upper portion 
or cut them to a part where they are less 
numerous, as seed-bearing has a prejudicial 
after-effect on the crowns. We 


month to sow for winter, provided attention is 
given to watering, and a small packet of plain- 
leaved Parsley is that which is recommended. 
For garnishing the curled is best, but the plain 
is quite equal for flavouring —W. 8. 

Preparing for winter Ouions —This 
note may seem uncalled for at present, but from 
the fact that the firmer the ground is at sowing 
time the better chance the crop has, timely pre- 
paration is certainly advisable. It is a good 
plan to utilise the plot from which early hand- 
light or the first transplanted Cauliflowers have 
been cleared, and as this has been subjected to 
a continuous traffic since last autumn in order 
to attend to the wants of the plants, air has to 
a great extent been excluded from that portion 
between the rows. This plot, therefore, needs 
turning up and exposure before another one is 
sown or planted on it, and winter Onions will 
be the best to follow the Cauliflower. Some- 
times Cauliflower roots are much infested with 
grubs, and a percentage of these pests are, of 
course, left in the ground when the old stumps 
are pulled up. These need eradicating, and in 
the necessary preparation for the Onions this is 
effectually done. In the first place wheel on to 
the plot an abundant supply of good manure, a 
fair amount of soot, a little gas-lime, and if at 
hand some burnt refuse or wood-ashes. Then 
take out a good wide trench at one end some 
15 inches in depth, and after spreading and 
mixing all the ingredients on the surface proceed 
to throw forward the soil into the trench, 
thoroughly incorporating the manure, soot, and 
lime as the work proceeds. Thus the young 
seedlings will have a large larder from the start 
instead of having, as in the case of ordinary 
trenching, to wait until three parts grown 
before the roots reach the manure. Trenching 
completed, give a good treading, repeating in a 
month’s time and again at sowing time.—N. 

Dwarf Peas.—All Peas in gardens have 
been experiencing a very trying time during the 
long drought which has been so marked in 
many districts. Especially have the taller 
varieties been distressed from lack of moisture, 
as these, but the taller especially, have to 
materially exhaust the soil resources of food and 
moisture before podding commences. When 
grown very thinly, as is now in good gardens 
more the rule, and sown in rows very widely 
apart, there is less trouble. If the ground has 
been deeply trenched or otherwise specially 
prepared by deep working and liberal manuring, 
the Pea plants may get over their trouble fairly 
well. But in myriads of gardens Peas, and 
especially tall ones, are still grown far too 
thickly, and on ground that has been only 
ordinarily prepared. No wonder by the time 
they commence to bloom the lower leafage is 
thin or flagging, and the plants are quite 
incapable of carrying a decent crop. In such 
case even liberal waterivgs and mulchings of 
manure seldom compensate, as the roots are 
hardly helped and the mischief has been already 
done. It is during such seasons as the present 
that sorts that range from 2 feet to 4 feet in 
height, in which section we have many of the 
finest quality and abundant croppers, prove to 
be so serviceable. Boing far less exhaustive of 
moisture than are tall Peas, they can be 
induced with fairly good culture and thin 
sowing to carry out their crops fully and to 
much more freely retain foliage. Frequent 
overhead sprinklings at night may also be easily 
given. Itis very doubtful whether Peas that 
range to an average height of 6 feet are more 
productive from the same length of row than 
aré those which reach to a height of only 4 feet. 
Even the growing difficulty of finding needful 
supports to Peas presents another reason of an 
economical kind why dwarfer varieties are 
generally the best.—A. D 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Cabbage Lettuce Continuity.—This 
well-known Lettuce still ranks as one of the best 
varieties for resisting the dry weather. In the 
trial of Lettuces that has been conducted at 
Chiswick this season, Continuity holds its own 
among the many varieties that have been grown, 
and, although perhaps rather late in the day, 
has at last obtained official recognition in the 
shape of an AM. I knowof no Lettuce to 
equal it for summer use, for the hearts remain 
firm and compact while other sorts bolt and run 
to seed; in fact, for several years past Con- 
tinuity has been my sheet anchor. Although 
the colour of the outer leaves is perhaps against 
it, the heart, which after all is the great consider- 
ation, will be found beautifully blanched, every 
portion being fit for the salad bowl.—A. W. 


Autumn and winter Turnips. — 
Opportunity should be taken immediately after 
rain to sow a plot with Turnip seed for autumn 
supply. Freshly-manured ground is not neces- 
sary; indeed, Turnips do better on ground 
from which second early Potatoes have been 
cleared. No preparation save raking the sur- 
face level, and, in the case of light soils, tread- 
ing it also, is needed. Sow thinly broadcast 
and rake the seed in. Thin the plants out with 
a draw hoe, and afterwards with the hand when 
the second pair of rough leaves is formed, and 
well dust them over with scot and wood-ashes 
in equal quantities to ward off the Turnip-fly, 
which invariably makes its appearance if the 
weather is hot and dry. Guano or powdered 
fowl’s-manure, applied in moderation in showery 
weather, is very helpful to the crop. Snowball 
and Orange Jelly, excellent yellow-fleshed varie- 
ties, are as good as any for present sowing. 
The middle of August and first week in Septem- 
ber are good dates for sowing for main winter 
supplies. Golden Ball, Chirk Castle Black- 
stone, and Green Top are all hardy and excel- 
tent. Chirk Castle is probably the hardiest 
Turnip in cultivation. —Surrouk, 

Plain ». curled Parsley.—No doubt 
Mr, Crook is quite right in saying that the 
winter supply is safer when plain Parsley is 
grown for that season, though I must say I have 
not been without Parsley in any weather, 
because I have not confined myselt to the plain. 
The note of Mr. Crook’s, however, brings to 
mind severe winters when one is put almost to 
his wits’ end to keep the kitchen supplied. The 
curled does gather a deal of rain and snow, and 
the more curled it is the greater is the attraction 
for wet and frost. Where Parsley is in con- 
stant request it is not well to depend on one or 
even two sowings during the year, but to make 
at least one calculated for the winter’s use. It 
often happens that when old plants are killed 
by the frost younger and smaller plants survive— 
hence the necessity of a late summer effort to 
tide over pending difficulties. Only a small 
quantity of seed and a little plot of soil are 
required, and, should the weather be summer- 
like et the time, do not neglect to water or the 
seeds will either fail to getminate, or ths prov 
gress of the plants will be so slow that they will 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of tts contents, 
tndoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Miss Mary Cotton, Ballynadigue, Lismore, 
Ireland, for Clematis montane over cool shed, 
2, H. J. Chapman, 84, Arthur-road, Brixton, 
for Miltonia vexillaria, 








THE SETTING OF GRAPES. 


As late varieties of Grapes will soon be coming | 


into flower, a few notes on the various methods 


practised by gardeners to secure a good set of | 


fruit may prove interesting to some of the 
readers of this journal. For the information of 


those not intimately acquainted with Grape | 


culture it should perhaps be mentioned that 
there are several varieties of the Vine which, if 
left unaided during the flowering period, either 
fail altogether to set, or set but imperfect crops 
of fruit. Artificial aid, then, has to be rendered 
in the process of fertilisation, and this is gener- 
ally done by transferring the pollen with a 
camel-hair pencil, rabbit’s tail, or a Pampas 
plume, from a free-setting variety to that which 
1s incapable of setting properly if left alone. 
Among the varieties requiring such aid are 
Musoats of both the black and white kinds, 
Black Morocco, Alnwick Seedling, Mrs, Pear- 
son, Muscat Hamburgh, Royal Vineyard, Lady 
Hutt, and sometimes Lady Downe’s Seedling. 
Assuming for the moment, and for the sake of 
rendering these notes more clear, that several 
of the above-mentioned varieties of Grapes, 
with a free-setting kind such as Black Alicante 
among them, are just coming into flower, 
the first thing to be done is to raise the day 
temperature to 75 degs. by artificial means, 
and reduce the amount of daily damping 
down to a mere sprinkling of the floor in the 
early morning, during the forenoon when bright, 
and again at closing time. For the night 
65 degs. will suffice, as I have never found any 
good results from the application of high night 
temperature. If the bunches are examined 
when at this stage the flowers will be found 
covered with a green capsule, which, under the 
influence of warmth and sunshine, will be cast 
off all the day through, until at last it may be 
said that every flower has opened. In the free- 
setting kinds the casting of the capsule and the 
dispersal of the pollen and the fertilisation of 
the pistil take place simultaneously, as there 
is nothing to hinder the process; but in the 
case of the bad and non-setters the point of the 
pistil will often be seen covered with a globule 
of moisture or gummy exudation. This has to 
be removed before fructification can take place, 
and by some this is done by simply drawing the 
dry hand down the bunch, and by others by 
syringing them early enough in the morning 
that they may be dry again before the middle 
of the day, the latter p ocees being the one I 
both favour and practise. For the dispersal of 
the pollen many resort to the use of the syringe, 
dewing the bunches over with a fine spray about 
midday. In sme instances this is sufficient to 
ensure a good set, but in others is non-effective. 
In this event nothing but the transference of 
the pollen of some kind which sets freely un- 
aided to the pistils of such varieties will be of 
the slightest use, and this can be done with a 
camel-hair brush or by the other means already 
mentioned. This is, of course, best done 
about the middle of the day, when the air 


is warm, dry, and buoyant, and if the 
weather is such that it allows of a free 
circulation of air b:ing admitted at the 


apex of the house, all the better. Another 
method of causing the dispe:sion of the pollen 
is to tap the rods often during the forenoon ; 
others, again, fasten a large piece of cardboard 
on to a stick, and by using it as a fan cause ths 
pollen grains to disperse in all directions. It is 
also a good plan, particularly with white 
Muscats, to keep the points of the bunches 
towards the roof, even going to the length of 
fastening them in that position with a strand of 
raffia, if necessary, for the time*being. Ths 
pollen falls on the pistils of the flowers below 
each other, and enhances the prospect of a good 
set. In the event of a good setting variety 
being absent from such a vinery as that referred 
to, a sufficiency for the purpose should be 
collected from a Black Hambro’ when in flower 
in an earlier house, and kept in a cardboard box 
in a dry place until wanted. 

Such, in brief, are the best measures to adopt 
in dealing with what is often a cause of great 
anxiety to the professional gardener as well as 
the amateur, and I hope one or other of the 
methods named may lead those who havo 
hitherto been in e dilemma from this cause to 
be more successful in the future. AW 
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THE STRAWBERRY OROP. 


THis season’s crop of Strawberries has been, as 
far as I can glean and from what I have seen, 
a good one, in spite of the bad weather expe- 
rienced during the blossoming of the plants and 
the effects of subsequent drought. On some 
soils drought has been felt to such an extent 


that it has been necessary to water to keep the. 


fruit swelling. Even after the earlier sorts had 
commenced to ripen the watering had to be con- 
tinued, otherwise many of the later fruits would 
have dried up instead of coming to maturity. 
I had this matter placed before me in a forcible 
manner quite recently when looking round a 
garden, the gardener drawing my attention to 
several hundred plants of Royal Sovereign that 


he assured me had had a good soaking of water | 
greatly | 


two days previously, and which were 
distressed, the leaves flagging and drooping 
badly. Although the best of the crop had been 
gathered, there yet remained enough fruit to 


pay for gathering could the roots but get suifli- | 
cient moisture. I have noticed the same thing | 
to occur with regard to this variety in other | 


seasons, and [ am thus led to ask this question : 
Is Royal Sovereign more susceptible to the 
effects of drought than are some of the older 
varieties and the more recent of the Messrs. 
Laxton’s introductions ? According to my own 





Apple blossom 


observations, both in previous and in the present 
season, this variety succumbs more quickly than 


many others do, otherwise I have nothing what- 


ever to say against it, for I have always 
regarded it as one of the finest Strawberries 
ever sent out, and have grown it extensively 
from the first. In the garden referred to above, 
several other sorts were growing under precisely 
the same conditions and on_ the 
piece of ground, among them being Mentmore, 
Leader, Monarch, and Fillbasket. Now, none 
of these had suffered to the same extent as 
R. Sovereign, the worst being Waterloo ; while 
the four sorts previously quoted held their 
foliage erect and appeared to be full of vigour. 
They were also carrying splendid crops of fruit, 
and I was particularly impressed with the rich 
flavour of Mentmore, and the form and size of 
Fillbasket. Referring again to Waterloo, this 
break, though carrying an excellent crop of 
fruit, had, I noticed, lost a plant here and there 
ia the rows, so that hardly a row contained its 
Tull complement of plants. 
the variety, as I have both noticed and experi- 
enced the same thing elsewhere ; otherwise it is 
an excellent Strawberry in all other respects for 
fight and gravelly soils. Gunton Park is an 
immense cropper on such soils, and is this season 
proving no exception tothe rule. This latter 
is also a good drought resister. It isto be hoped 
that the Messrs. Laxton’s new introduction, 


same | 


This is peculiar to | 


| Which was recently awarded the distinction of a 
| F-C.C. by the R.H.S., possesses the same drought 


resisting powers as those of the same firm’s | 


raising named above, for it is such a heavy 
_ cropper that one-half of the fruits would never 
come to maturity if the opposite were the case, 
After having both tasted and seen the plants 
of The Laxton growing and fruiting, I consider 
it be an advance on Royal Sovereign both in 
colour, firmness of flesh, and cropping capacity, 
and equal to the latter in size and flavour. 
Such being the case, I would strongly urge all 
fruit growers to give it a trial both for forcing 
and outdoor culture another season. The main 
crop and latest varieties are looking well and 





| layered till all the fruit is gathered. 
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allowing them to bear fruit has much to recom- 
mend it, but only a few can spare the ground. 
Runners obtained from fruiting plants are often 
unduly shaded by the foliage and become 
drawn and weakly, and they cannot well be 
Use 
3-inch pots, nearly filling them with loamy soil 
and well-decayed manure, pressing it in firmly 
and giving a good watering. Cut away all 
weakly runners, and plunge the pots to the rim 


round the parent plant, fixing the runners in 


carrying heavy crops; but are sadly needing | 


about and below the roots. 
does not fall ere long, then the water-barrow 
and hose must be requisitioned, and the defici- 
ency made good by these means. TY Vi 





FRUIT-TREE BLOSSOM. 


fruit-trees and the many varieties of each, we 
get some idea of the pictures one might have in 
an orchard, beginning with the bloom of the 
Sloe and Bullace in the fence. The various 
Plums and Damsons are beautiful in bloom, as 


From a photograph sent by Mr. A, H, Almond, 60, Hindle Street, Darwen. 


in the Thames Valley and about Evesham, 
Apple viries much in bloom, as may be seen in 
the Kentish and cider orchards of the West of 
Eagland, where the fl »wers of some are exquisite 
incolour, The Pear, less showy in colour, the 
Medlar, so beautiful in flower and foliage, and 
the Quince, so pretty in bloom, must not be 
forgotten. The Cherry, again, is often a beauti- 
ful tree in its cultivated as well as wild forms. 
The bloom of all our fruit-trees is beautiful, and 
even among these we find variety. Among the 
most beautiful Apple-trees when in bloom are 
Adam's Pearmain, Beauty of Kent, Cellini, 
Emperor Alexander, Flower of Kent, Golden 
Noble, Hawthornden, Kentish Fillbasket, 
Warner's King, and Yellow Ingestre. Some 
Apples, too, bloom very late, this being the 
case more particularly with some of the cider 
kinds. Any Apple grown for its fruit is sure 
to be worth having for its beauty of bloom. 








LAYERING STRAWBERRIES. 


Tuis will soon demand attention, and the 
sooner it is performed after the runners are 
large enough the better. Many, especially 
amateurs, still err in obtaining runners from old 
crowded beds, with the result that they never 
have good plants, and the produce is poor and 
|inferior in quality. Annually setting out a 
‘number of plants for supplying runners and not 


rain in sufficient quantity to moisten the soil | 
If suffisient rain | 


them by means of wooden pegs, or by laying 
stones on them. Water them daily till well 
rooted, and if by then the ground intended for 
them is not ready, detach them from the parent 
plants and stand them in a shady position till 
wanted. Young Strawberry plants are often 
planted with red-spider on them, with the 
result that all the labour bestowed on them is 
thrown away. Whether spider is detected or 
not, itis best to lay the plants on their sides 
and well syringe them with weak sulphur-water. 


| This is a real specific for the pest. One of the 
| best Strawberry growers I ever knew obtained 


Tr we consider the number of distinct species of | 


The 


| canes for a crop. 
| makes a nice addition to the list of autumn 
| dessert sorts, and produces finer fruit than we 


all his runners from plants grown by the sides 
of the kitchen-garden walks, but then the 
garden was a very large one, and border space 
almost unlimited. The plants were not allowed 
to fruit, and after the third year were destroyed, 
the ground partly renewed, and young plants 
set out. The runners that 
were to be fruited in pots were 
layered into the fruiting pots, 
6 inches in diameter, and when 
well rooted were removed to 
an open, sunny quarter from 
which Cauliflowers had been 
cleared, and arranged in beds, 
six rows in a bed, with a4 
2 feet pathway between, a free 
sprinkling of lime being first 
given to keep down worms 
Setter or more fruitful plants 
I never saw. C, 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 
Morello Cherry marma 
lade,—Will some reader kindly give 
me a recipe for making Morello 
Oherry marmalade? i have vainly 
searched cookery books. I have a 
zood recipe for Cherry jam, but not 
for marmaiade.— MANiLA, 
Raspberries —I suppose 
that growers of this excellent 
truit who have a cool, heavy 
soil in their gardens have 
little idea of the difficulty one 
has, cn poor shingly soil, to 
get this fruit to swell off to 
perfection. It is not that the 
plants do not show fruit, for, 
ou the contrary, they usually 
Hower and set abundance of 
fruit, but it is in the swelling 
oll that the fruits fail, andj it 
is only by mulching the roots 
with good manure and then soaking with water 
frequently that the fruits can be induced to 
swell off to a usable size. In this part of the 
south coast we do not get sufficient rainfall one 
season in ten to swell off a crop of Raspberries 
without artificial aid. The only way we can 
get anything like a crop is by being content 


| with short canes, and mulching and watering 


these very liberally. I find the late autumn. 
bearing kinds frequently give us far finer fruit. 
As a rule, we get plenty of rain in the late 
summer months, and these kinds swell up their 
fruit toa large size on the tips of the strong 
young growths of the current year. Some of 
the early fruiting kinds, such as Superlative 
and Semper Fidelis, produce good second crops 
on the young growths of the current year, 
while the true autumnal croppers, like Belle de 
Fontenay, should be cut down in spring to the 
level of the soil, relying solely on the young 
The yellow Four Seasons 


get in July.—J. G., Gosport. 





“The English Flower Garden and Homs 
Grounds.”—wheroughty revised, with fuil descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully Ulustrated. Medium 8vo, 12. : 
post free, 16s, 6d. 

The same, in 2 vols., half bound sage yreen morocco— 
for liorary or presentation, one guinea nett, OF all 
booksellers. ete. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





THE HOLLYHOCK. 


HoLiyHocks are noble plants for the mixed 
border, and they may be treated as annuals, 
The most satisfactory 
way of growing them is as biennials, for then 
the use of artificial heat can be dispensed with. 
if grown as annuals, seed must be sown in 
January in heat, and the seedlings pricked off 
Grow on 
carefully as tender annuals and plant out at 
the end of May. As perennials Hollyhocks are 
often seen, but they are never so good after the 
Disease, too, often makes its 


biennials, or perennials. 


when large enough into thumb pots. 


first year. 
appearance on old plants. Much the best plan 
is to destroy the old plants, and to raise a few 
each year from seed. In June prepare a bed of 
light rich soil in an open situation ; make the 
surface even and firm, and sow the seed in 
drills, covering it with a quarter of an inch of 
fine soil. Water in the evening in dry weather 
and the seedlings will soon come up. When large 
enough, and before they get crowded in the rows, 
prick off about 6 inches apart into nursery beds. 
Here they may remain all the winter, provided 
the position is sheltered and the soil light. 
In most cases, however, it will be wiser to 
place a frame over them, only keeping the 
lights on in hard frost or heavy rain. It is 
almost impossible to make the ground too rich 
for Hollyhocks, as their season of growth is 
short. and a great deal of nourishment is 
required to build up the shoots, for unless these 
are robust first-rate flowers cannot be expected. 
In the summer, as soon as the buds begin to 
show, mulch well with cow-manure, leaving a 
hollow round each plant to hold water. Good 
soakings of liquid-manure and water must be 
given in dry weather, lightly stirring the 
surface the next day. It is also advisable to 
syringe in the evening after hot days, this 
greatly refreshing the plants and at the same 
time keeping red-spider and thrips at bay. 
Tying must be attended to regularly. A strong 
stake should be driven firmly into the ground, 
and rise about 6 feet above it. To this the 
main stem must be secured. By removing side 
shoots all the strength is sent into the main 
stem, and for exhibition this is imperative. 
When grown solely for garden decoration three 
or four shoots may be allowed to remain, but 
they must each have separate sticks, being very 
easily damaged in a storm. F. B. Brice. 
Goathurst, Bridgwater. 

These beautiful flowers have become very 
popular of late, and no wonder, as their stately 
spikes of handsome bloom form grand and 
conspicuous objects during autumn, and they 
are suitable for planting in shrubberies, mixed 
flower borders, or separate beds. Hollyhocks 
are usually raised in heat in spring, hardened 
off, and planted out early in summer. Thus 
treated they flower the first season, but the 
bloom-spikes are never so fine as those produced 
by plants raised under cooler conditions in 
summer and transplanted the following spring. 
The best time to sow the seed is the end of May 
or beginning of June. Select a semi-shaded 
position for the seed-bed, and let it consist of 
fine loamy soil, with the addition of a little cow 
or horse-manure, leaf-mould, and coarse sand or 
road-grit. Make it firm, sow the seed thinly 
in rows 9 inches apart, and give a gentle 
watering. Sowing completed, place a garden 
light over the bed, letting it rest on four flower 
pots. This will protect the seed from heavy 
rains. Keep the surface comfortably moist, and 
when the seedlings have made the second pair 
of leaves remove the light. When large enough 
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transplant them to a nursery-bed in similar, but 
rather rougher, soil, lifting them carefully with 
the aid of a pointed stick, and planting firmly a 
foot apart. Mulch with spent Mushroom- 
manure or leafy refuse, and keep them well 
watered. Should the winter be very severe 
protect them with bracken or similar material. 
The following April lift them carefully with a 
spade, and plant them in their permanent 
quarters, giving them a good rich larder, the 
richer the better, ‘‘in reason,” as few plants 
are. grosser feeders than Hollyhocks. If well 
mulched, liberally watered, and securely staked, 
they will produce spikes of bloom of the finest 
quality. Bc -hthe double and single-flowered 
varieties are very beautiful, 


PHACELIAS. 


MostLy natives of California, the Phacelias 


prefer warm soils and open, sunny positions, 


they are sown like Mustard and Cress. 
of course, means failure. 





it belongs. 


brilliant tone of colour. 
flowers is Phacelia campanularia. 


pretty leaves. 


with it, or, again, edgings formed. 





Flowers of Phacelia campanularia. 


planting later. Sowing in pots is not suggested 
as the simplest or the most economical way of 
growing these plants, yet it is a certain way of 
preventing that overcrowding to which allusion 
has already been made. It has other uses 
besides, the most important being that when a 
late sowing is made thus in pots the plants may 
be employed as a succession to a bed of early- 
flowering bulbous plants, the foliage of which 
would prevent the sowing of the seeds at the 
proper time. In like manner, open spaces in 
the rock garden may be filled with a variety of 
plants, and few things would produce a more 
welcome display than this lovely Californian 
annual. The branching character of the 
plant trailing over the rocks and the rich 
colour would thus be seen to advantage. 
Phacelias do best in fairly good sandy soil, but 
the more spreading kinds are best in soil made 
rather firm. The seeds, which are quite inex- 
pensive, may be sown at intervals from March 
to the end of May or in the autumn. It may 
not be generally known that some species of 
this genus are particularly attractive to Bees. 
This is especially true of P. tanacetifolia and P. 
congesta and its white variety. 

The following are among the most worthy of 
this genus :— 

PHACELIA CAMPANULARIA attains to 9 inches 
or rather more in height in moist seasons. The 
blossoms are of a deep intense blue, with white 
centre. The plant is freely branched and flowers 
profusely over a long season. ; 

P. concEsta is also a blue-flowered kind, the 
blossoms somewhat crowded and bell-shaped. 
In this the foliage—which in the first-named 
species is entire—is pinnatifid, the plant reach- 
ing to 15 inches high and flowering in summer, 
There is a white form of this plant. 


CuLturE.—Phacelias differ in no wise from a 
large number of hardy annuals in their require- 
ments. The chief points are early sowing, 
timely thinning, and, according to their kind, 
ample space for displaying themselves to advan- 
tage. One of the chief errors in the cultivation 
of annuals is that because the seeds are cheap 
This, 
There is an excuse for 
sowing seeds thickly when a doubt is enter- 
tained as to their germinating, but there is no 
room for excuse when the plants appear above 
ground and virtually smother each other. Not 
a few annuals that on their introduction receive 
a somewhat elaborate description turn out to be 
little better than weeds. The flowers are small, 
insignificant also in colour as well as size, and 
the habit quite incapable of adding beauty to 
the garden or even lustre to the group to which 
Others, again, like the ever- popular 
Nemophila insignis for example, would be 
welcome in many gardens if only for the 
Equally striking in 
the richness and intensity of its deep blue 
Not less 
beautiful in this instance are the distinct and 
It requires a fair amount of 
rocm, and in this way forms a capital carpet 
for large tropical plants during the summer. 
In other instances small beds may be planted 
These 
Phacelias are best sown in patches where they 
are to flower, though, should occasion arise, a 
batch of seeds may be sown in pots for trans- 
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P. pivaricaTa has pale  violet-coloured 
flowers that are freely produced on racemes. 
The plant has a much-forked habit of growth, 
the latter somewhat fragile. 

P. Parryt.—This grows about 1 foot high, 
the flowers deep violet-purple and produced in 
abundance. There is a white form of this. 
Both kinds are distinctly clammy to the touch. 

P. TANACETIFOLIA is, perhaps, more popular as 
a bee plant than an ornamental subject for the 
garden, and is freely employed for the purpose 
named, It is about 2 feet high, flowers bluish- 
pink. 

P. viscipDA, with purplish-blue flowers, is a 
neat and pretty kind, ot erect, branching habit, 
and flowers freely. This pretty species was 
originally introduced as Eutoca viscosa. 

P. WuirLay1A.—In this the flowers are of an 


terminal racemes, and in place of the shortly 
campanulate corolla of several kinds, the 
corolla here is partly tubular, and at the margin 
distinctly lobed. Height 2 feet. 
via grandiflora, 





CONTINUOUS BLOOMING HARDY 
FLOWERS. 


GaAILLARDIAS.—Without doubt Gaillardias are 
among the most saleable flowers, either tender 
or hardy, that we have. They are perfectly 
hardy, except, perhaps, on ill-drained moisture- 
holding soils, and of so vigorous a nature, that 
they soon grow into large clumps capable of 
yielding individually hundreds of blooms during 
the season. A mass of Gaillardias when in full 
bloom is really gorgeous, and large specimens in 
the herbaceous border have a fine effect. 

IcrLAND Porrizs are among the best of con- 
tinuous blooming hardy flowers. Two sets of 
plants are required to have a good supply of 
bloom all through the summer. In a light 
sandy soil they seem to lose in strength after 
the second year. For this reason they are best 
treatedasbiennials. Theearliest and finest blooms 
come from plants that have been raised the pre- 
vious spring, put into good ground, and given a 
fair amount of space for development. The first 
crop of flowers from them is very fine in size 
and colour. These plants will in a general way 
more or less exhaust themselves by August, so 
that if a good supply of cut bloom is required 
it is well to sow in July and put the young 
plants out in the following March. It is well to 
make several sowings in the course of the season, 
and so make sure of a good supply of bloom. In 
a time of heat and drought Iceland Poppies are 
valuable. For very light soils, especially where 
gravel comes near the surface, the Iceland 
Poppies are invaluable. 

Turrep Pansies.—Thrifty young plants put 
out in March in fairly rich ground will give a 
nice display of bloom all through the summer 
months, All that they need is a good soaking 
occasionally if the weather should be very dry 
in July and August, also keeping seed: pods 
from forming. Treated in this way they are as 
useful and effective through the summer months 
as many of the less easily managed and more 
expensive tender bedding plants. For early 
blooming the plants are best put out in autumn 
or in November at the latest, so that they get 
well hold of the ground by the time they get 
into growth. They will then make a brave 
show, when their bright tints are very welcome, 
remaining effective until mid-July, after which 
time they cannot be relied on to bloom with 
much freedom. The grower of Tufted Pansies 
will, therefore, have to be guided in his arrange- 
ments by the time of year at which he requires 
to secure a full display of bloom. On very light 
soils, especially in the south of England, a mulch 
of rotten manure is helpful in retaining moisture 
and keeping the roots cool in a dry time. 

EVERLASTING PEas —The common pink Ever- 
lasting Pea and its white variety will when well. 
established remain in bloom for several months. 
In very poor soil or when crowded by vigorous 
habited things they soon pass out of bloom, but 
if allowed ample space and some manure is dug 
in round them every winter they will continue 
to bloom for several months. What brings 
Everlasting Peas to a standstill in their bloom- 
ing season is allowing seed-pods to form. As 
soon as the flowers set, the shoots bearing them — 
cease to extend, but if they are constantly 
picked off the moment they fade, bud-formation 
will continue for a long time. One never need 





exceedingly rich blue tone, produced freely in - 


Syn. Whitla- 
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hesitate about gathering freely, as the more 
bloom taken from the plants the more will 


come. For giving a supply of flowers for | 


cutting, there are few things so profitable as 
the pink and white Everlasting Peas. 


much grown as was the case a few years ago. 
One may, indeed, go through a dozen gardens 
without seeing a single plant. All the varieties, 


including. single, double, and semi-double, are | 


very showy and give a long succession of bloom. 


LYCHNIS VESPERTINA FL.-PL. is one of the | 


most valuable hardy flowers we have. The 
pure white, perfectly double flowers are good 
for many purposes, and are produced con- 
tinuously for several months. Not being so 
easily propagated as most hardy flowers, it is 
not so largely grown as would probably other- 
wise be the case. It appears to thrive best in 
a warm, well-drained, loamy soil. 


i 
ANEMONES IN THE GRASS. 


THE blue Anemones growing on the lawn at 
Avington in such profusion, as shown in the 
illustration, have been there for a great many 


eld meadow land, where nearly every other kind 
of hardy flower grew luxuriantly. The bulbs 
were carefully removed in August, which is, in 
my opinion, about the most favourable month 


several seasons to get a bed equal to the old 
one, for the wireworm in the turf played havoc 
with the bulbs, and now I shall be careful 
only to transplant those that are in absolute 
need of more space for their bulbs.—J. cr 
Gosport. 

Carnations from seed.—It is but a 
short time back that Carnations from seed were 
| looked on with very little favour in the flower 
| garden, for they usually gave such a large per- 
centage of single flowers that only hawkers of 
the commonest types of hardy flowers would 
have anything to do with them. Now, thanks 
_to the greater care taken in hybridising and 
| seed saving, a good strain of seed will produce 
nearly all double flowers, and where cut blooms 
| are in demand a good bed of seedlings should be 
_raised every year, for they are invaluable for 
| cutting, producing an enormous crop of bloom 
_with good long stalks. So freely do plants 
| flower that a good many only survive the second 

a 


| of the year for the work ; nevertheless, it took | 
POTENTILLAS.—These do not appear to be so | 
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flowered variety, the petals prettily tipped with 
pale sulphur yellow ; Blanche Fitzmaurice, rosy 
petals, margined with deep purple-blue ; Parple 
Emperor, deep cobalt blue, inner petals purple, 
and large white centre; Clara Stubbs, brilliant 
blue, with central white petals ; True Blue, 
intense blue, with black eye; C. B. Fry, rich 
blue, slightly tinted rose ; Wonder, blue, inner 
petals lavender ; James Kelway, deep, velvety 
violet-blue, with striking white centre; and 
Persimmon, one of the best, with a fine spike of 
pure light blue and large flowers. 

Sweet Peas in dry weather.—Not- 
withstanding the long spell of dry weather and 
the fact that my garden is situated on the side 
of a hill, the plants are now doing remarkabl 
well. This is entirely due to deep cultivation 
and caretul watering. The plants were raised 
under glass, and after being carefully hardened 
off were planted out in April. The ground 
allotted to the Sweet Peas was deeply dug, and 
in addition, at the time of planting, holes were 
taken out 2 feet deep and 3 feet apart, and the 
same distance between the rows. Each hole 
was three-parts filled with good, partially rotted 
} manure, which was well trodden in, A spade- 
ful of soil was placed 
on top, and the plants 
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years. When the present gardener came some 
fifteen years ago they were mown down with | 
the Grass, but now they are left to themselves 
and would spread greatly if allowed. They do 
not grow anywhere else about the neighbour- / 
hood but in the rectory garden. 

Mavup SHELLEY, 

Avington, Alresford, Hants. 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. | 


Seedling Pansies and Carnations.—I send 
you a few blooms of Tufted Pansy seedlings, also two 
seedling Oarnations. Please state whether they are worth 
growing ?—O. THomson. 

[Of the two Carnations sent, the pink shaded variety is 
worth growing; the other is not, we think, effective 
enough, the colour being ‘‘ dead.” Seedling Pansies are 
good, but we already have the same colours.]} 


Moving Lilium candidum.—This does | 
not like frequent removal, as I found to my cost 


not many years ago. Having a very fine bed 
that used to yield hundreds of massive spikes, 


| 


Anemones in the Grass in a Hampshire garden; Fro 


| tiful supply of 
| Gosport, 





I thought to get a very much finer lot by trans- 
planting them on to a newly-broken-up piece of 





Hi 
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year, as all the shoots produce flowers and leave 
nothing to form the plant for the following 
year. One should sow a box of seed every year, 
and at this time plant them out in beds’ where 
they can remain and flower. If nothing good 
enough to perpetuate as new sorts results, 
they will well repay the labour by their plen- | 
flowers for cutting.—J. G., | 


Delphiniums.—In the flower garden the 
Perennial Larkspurs are indispensable durin 
June, providing shades of lovely blue that but | 
for them would be wanting. Of late years | 
many varieties have been raised and named, but 
size and other qualities, regardless of colour, 
have been paid too much attention to. Those | 





h sent by Miss Maud Shelley, Avington, Alresford, Hants. 





that show clear shades of blue with very little | 
mixtures of bronze and the various metallic | 
hues that run through so many of the present | 
day varieties, and which have gone far to | 
destroy the colour effect in the garden, should | 
be sought for and increased. We have received 

a number of spikes from Messrs. Kelway, the 

best being Beauty of Langport, a creamy-white | 


turned out of the pots 
and planted on_ this, 
When completed a basin- 
like arrangement was 
left around the top of 
each hole, which enabled 
watering to be done tho- 
roughly. The plants were 
weekly hoed between, and 
once a week each clum 
of plants was first watered 
with half a gallon of clear 
water, followed a short 
while after with half a 
gallon of weak liquid- 
manure. This treatment 
has answered well, as the 
plants are now close upon 
6 feethigh and blossoming 
profusely.—D. B. C, 


Tritomas.—In hardy 
herbaceous plants there 
are many that are in 
beauty only in autumn, 
but their lateness is more 
than made up by their 
resplendent blossoms, 
Under this category one 
may include 'Tritomas, 
the well-known Red-hot 
Poker plants. Where 
bold masses of colour are 
needed one can safely re- 
commend these old-fash- 
ioned flowers, and when 
once planted and estab- 
lished they entail little 
further trouble. They 
look best when grown on 
a border in front of a 
fence which is covered 
with climbing plants or 
near the margin of a 
shrubbery, where Coni- 
fers, etc., act as a setting 
to their charming flowers. Thus associated, Tri- 
tomas produce a fine effect. Their culture is very 
simple, and one may almost go so far as to say 
that their success is not altogether dependent on 
the purest atmosphere, as some of the finest 


| flowering clumps I have seen were grown in 


the centre of a town in a closed-in garden. 
Unfortunately, Tritomas will not stand much 
frost, therefore it is desirable that the position 
selected for them should be one fairly well pro- 
tected. No better place in a garden can be 


| found than a south border, and a covering of 


leaves when so planted is all I find them need. 


| They do best in a light soil, and are best propa- 
| gated by root division, generally effected in 


autumn. T. Uvaria is perhaps the best-known 
of the group, bearing spikes of vivid red and 
yellow blossoms. TT. Obelisk, as.its name indi- 
cates, is tall, and just the one fora shrubbery 
border ; its flowers are yellow. John Benary 
(dark orange), Leda (bright coral-red, shaded 


orange), Pfitzeri (scarlet and yellow), Matador 
(dark red), and Lemon Queen (pale yellow) are 
also good varieties. —A Townsman, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


ON FLORAL DECORATION. 


iv is not to be expected that anything written 
on this subject will convert the sinner from the 
error of his ways. Nevertheless, a plea against 
the misuse of flowers in the tents of the modern 
flower show may not be entirely without avail. 
I pass over the misuse of the Rose, because 
those who profess to love Roses and continue to 
exhibit them like so many rows of pincushions 
are quite beyond redemption. Bat there are 
other exhibits in which a more or less happy 
combination of flowers and foliage excites no 
little interest amongst the visitors, and which are 
& perennial source of worry and bewilderment to 
several well-meaning elderly gentlemen who are 
called upon to act as judges. These are mostly 
prize Rose growers, florists, and nurserymen, 
and there is no particular reason why they 
should not be good judges of floral decorations. 
But, as a matter of fact, they are not, and the 
reason is that they have given the whole of their 
skill and attention to the cultivation of indi- 
vidual blooms to the exclusion of everything 
else. The riotous freedom and careless grace of 
natural growth do not appeal to them. Surely 
the habit of growth of the flowers used is one of 
the first points to be considered, and judges 
would find their labours very much lightened, if 
they only inspected the exhibits with due regard 
to this elementary principle. I was much struck 
with the hopelessness of obtaining anything like 
cultured judging for decorative exhibits when 
accompanying three worthy individuals round 
a tent of table decorations at a well-known flower | 
show lately. I had seen the tables previously, 
and there were but three out of seven 
which ought to have arrested the attention at 
all. In these the flowers, for the most part, 
were placed in the receptacles with some regard | 
tor their habit of growth. Nature usually | 
knows what she is about, and if she elects to 
grow a Lily or a Rose on a long stalk you may 
safely follow her lead. And yet two out of | 
three prizes were given to exhibits in which 
decapitated Lilies and Roses were the feature. 
The first prize went to a table decorated with 
Crimson Rambler, the little clusters having been 
cut off short and dumped into glasses, where 
they looked like an arrangement of red buttons 
off a suite of upholstered chairs. Now the 
Crimson Rambler is a free-growing thing, as 
everyone knows, and loves to fling its long 
panicled sprays iuto the air. It is probably 
quite unsuitable for the decoration of a dinner- 
table, and certainly is so as shown in this case. 
The second prize was awarded to a table in 
which white Lilies, cut off short at the head, 
were inserted in specimen glasses with other 
flowers. The one table which showed real 
artistic perception in the use of flowers was 
practically ignored by the judges, and was not 
awarded a prize at all. It was so beautiful and 
original that it merits a few words of descrip- 
tion. The flowers were made to look as if they 
were growing out of shallow Japanese bowls, 
and appeared to be artfully held at the base by 
pieces of bent lead. In the centre of the table 
were three bowls with tall sprays of Trumpet 
Lilies, standing free and erect. At the four 
corners were long free sprays of Tea Roses with 
their own foliage. Maman Cochet was much in 
evidence, and some of the sprays must have 
been 18 inches long. - Souvenir de Catherine 
Guillot, a lovely apricot-shaded Rose, was 
placed at the base of the centre bowl, but cut 
and shown just as it grows on the Rose-bueh. 
The table looked like a dainty Tea Rose garden. 
Possibly had the exhibitor used fewer sprays it 
would have been still better. But the general 
effect was so arresting, so natural and free, and 
so altogether out of the conventional way that 
the judges’ rejection of it was quite inexplicable, 
except on the ground that the baleful influence 
of shows, where prize Roses are shown like pin- 
cushions in boxes, had quite blunted their 
sensitiveness to the beauty of natural growth. 
The method of jadging, too, was peculiar, 
Neither of the three agreed about the merits of 
any of the exhibits, and the final verdict was 
arrived at by’a sort of mutual concession. One 
worthy gentleman, who seemed to overrule the 
other two, got his way for the first prize against 
the judgment of the other two, and then mag- 





|of dipping or spraying adopted before any of 


| Toss them lightly, and then put them in layers, 
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in direct opposition to his own’ previously 
expressed opinion. 

The opinion of the judges is not perhaps of 
much importance to an exhibitor of such 
pronounced artistic perceptions as the arranger 
of this Tea Rose table evidently possesses. But 
the visitors who go round the tents are influenced 
by the awards of the judges, and in flagrant 
cases of bad judging are taught to believe a bad 
thing is good because it has been awarded a 
prize. The favourite formula of the Philistine 
is, ‘‘Oh! it’s all purely a matter of taste.” 
Quite so, but whose taste? There are people 
who see no difference between the drawing 
in coloured chalks on street paving stones 
and a Corot landscape. So, too, there are Rose 
growers who see no beauty in the Rose as a free- 
growing plant, but will stand before an exhibi- 
tion box and rave about the size and perfection 
of every petal of one particular bloom, which 
has been overfed and coaxed into a momentary 
bumptiousness by the art of the hairdresser to 
undergo the brief inspection of the judges. To 
such the wayward beauty of many pensive 
blooms of Tea Roses on delicate Vine-like 
stalks, swaying gently in the breeze, makes no 
appeal. s 8. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


THE conservatory, whether it be large or small, 
should now be gay with flowers in season, no 
forcing of any kind being now required. . With 
a profusion of such flowers as the herbaceous 
Calceolaria, Pelargoniums, both show or large- 
flowered and the fancy varieties, with possibly 
some late Cinerarias, there is always need for a 
constant" watch against attacks of green-fly, 
which will in a short space of time work havoc 
amongst the plants. The best preventive is 
to thoroughly examine and fumigate all plants 
before they are taken into the conservatory. If 
this plan be persistently followed, or a system 


the flowers open, there will not be nearly so 
much need of fumigating whilst they are in full 
beauty. To fumigate a conservatory attached 
to a house is not always an agreeable perform- 
ance, but it has at times to be carried out if the 
plants are to be kept quite clean. Pelargoniums 
particularly have a habit of casting their flowers 
when the operation of fumigating has to be 
attended to; this makes it all the more needful 
that close attention should be paid in this 
respect beforehand. It is a very good plan to 
hang up a wet sheet over the doors dividing 
this structure from the rest of the house ; by so 
doing a deal of the smoke is prevented from 
escaping into it. 

Overcrowding is a frequent error when there 
is at all a superabundance of flowering plants. 
This should not be, however, for it not only 
encourages insect pests all the more, but it also 
hastens the beauty of the plantsto the end. To 
partly overcome this, the fine-foliaged plants, 
which should always form a part of the furnish- 
ing of a conservatory, may be removed for 
potting and needful attention, being kept for a 
few weeks in a more congenial and rowing 
atmosphere. If in this way they can be kept 
away until flowering plants begin to get scarce, 
towards the end of the month they will be con- 
siderably benefited by the change. 





Making pot-pourri (Pot Pourri and M. 
Jones ).—Gather Rose petals early in the morn- 
ing and place in a cool place for an hour to dry. 


with salt freely sprinkled between, in a large 
glass-covered dish. Add fresh petals to this 
every morning. When you have sufficient let 
the whole stand for ten days, shaking well 
every morning. In the bottom of a glass fruit- 
jar place 2 oz. of whole Allspice crushed and 
2 oz. of stick Cinnamon broken coarsely, Fill 
the jar with the Rose petals and salt. Let it 
stand for six weeks, when it may be prepared 
for the permanent jar. Mix together i oz each 
of ground Cloves, Allspice, Cinnamon, and 
Mace, 1 oz. of Orris-root shredded and bruised, 
and 20z. of Lavender flowers. These are the 
proportions for one quart of Rose petals. Place 
this mixture in alternate layers with the con- 
tents of the glass fruit jar in the permanent jar. 











nanimously conceded the second and third 
prizes to their choice, which was in both cases 


From time to time you can add a little 
Lavender-water or any other perfume. If the 
covers are removed for an hour at a time twice 


















































































odour. 


—— Pick the Rose leaves in dry weather, 
spread on sheets in a shady place till half dry— 
i.€., very tough, but not quite brittle. As they 
reach this state put them into jars, a handful 
of Rose leaves, and then about a dessert spoonful 
of bay salt in layers, and soon. When all the 
Rose leaves you mean to get have been thus 
stored, to about an ordinary washing basin full 
of them take 1 oz. of Styrax, 1 oz of Gum 
Benjamin, 1 oz. of Orris-root, i oz of Sandal- 
wood, also 41b. of dried Lavender, 3 grains of 
Musk, 40z of Cloves. Mix them very well 
together, and cover up the jar for three months. 
If there is much loose salt among the Rose 
leaves remove the larger bits, or the pot-pourri 
will get too damp. About 7 Ib. of bay salt 
broken up small will be ample. 


ee 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


——s 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN JULY. 
(REPLY To “ Excen.”) 


To grow large Chrysanthemum blooms success- 
fully, your plants should not be allowed to 
develop more than from three to six shoots, 
The former number is really the orthodox 
number. Your endeavour should be to assist 
the plant to develop sturdy, short-jointed 
growths, and that this may be effected all side 
shoots which are now freely developing in the 
axils of the leaves should be rubbed out, or if 
they be too hard and: likely to give the plant a 
check by breaking them out, use a sharp knife 
to detach them, Leave, therefore, any number 
between three and six of the uppermost shoots, 
tying them out to stakes that the wood may 
ripen. Avoid crowding, as this is one of the 
most frequent sources of disease and deteriora- 
tion of the plants. Buds will be appearing in 
the apex of the shoots at this time, but these, 
for the November shows and for conservatory 
decoration during the same period, are of little 
value. Blooms rarely open kindly from such an 
early bud selection, and even then they are 
quite out of character. Pinch out any buds 
now appearing on the plants, taking up from 
the same point of growth the strongest indi- 
vidual shoot on each of the original ones. Some 
time during August, probably late in that 
month, buds of the right kind will develop, and 
these will be what are generally known as 
second crown-buds. These are the best buds to 
retain for your purpose, and to achieve the 
object you have in view you will have to detach 
the small shoots which surround the bud, 
leaving the latter absolutely alone at the apex 
of each shoot. The bud is then retained or, as 
some gardeners term it, ‘‘ secured.” Watering 
is an all-important item of seasonable work, 
too. 

The plants will need watering in the 
morning, again at mid-day, and in many cases, 
especially where the plants are standing in a 
good open position, again in the late afternoon 
or early evening. When a plant is found to be 
very dry give it a second application of water 
after the first has been absorbed, otherwise the 
chances are the soil in the lower part of the pot 
may be almost dry. It is always better to give 
one copious supply once a day than a mere 
sprinkling on the surface. “Weak liquid- 
manure may be given to plants which have 
filled their present pots with roots, but if dry, 
first apply clear water, E.G 










































Bush plants.—Stopping the shoots for 
bush plants should not be done after July, not 
even in the case of those intended to produce a 
supply of late blooms. A considerable length 
of tiine is necessary for the growth to get 
well enough matured to developa large quantity 
of flower-buds. Needful tying should never be 
neglected, nor superfluous side shoots allowed 10 
grow so as torob those that are to eventually 
bear the blossoms, 









Drying fiowers —Having seen the question asked 
by ‘' Botany J. L.,” about cases for collecting plants for 
drying, I think you may be glad to know that such ting 
can be bought at the Army and Navy Stores. They are 
called ‘‘ Botanical Cares,” and vary in size. The prices are 
from is, 5d. to 4s. 6d. Plants collected in these cases wiil 
keep fresh for twa or three days, sometimes longer.— 
A F, B. 


a day your rooms will be filled with sweet 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WISTARIA. 


TxE Wistaria figured to-day is growing on the 
residence of Mr. P, Pinchin at Box, Wilts. It 
was planted in the year 1874 in a nondescript 
soil—just the ordinary filling in of the ‘‘ made” 
garden round the house, the natural bottom 
being clay. It covers a verandah 25 feet long 
and part of the house beyond, reaching the 





Part of a Wistaria on the residence of Mr. P. Pinchin, Box, Wilts, 
7, Edgar Buildings, Bath, 


eaves to a height of 20 feet. Doubtless it 


would have been much larger, but it has been | 


kept within bounds, as a fine Magnolia, besides 


a Honeysuckle and a Virginian Creeper, are | 


growing on the same side of the building. The 


aspect is very sheltered, and is a little west | 


from south. I noticed that in its early days 


the plant had been supported by iron stay-nails | 


encircling the stem, which has overgrown them 
in two places to quite two-thirds of its diameter, 
and is apparently severed to that extent. The 
tree has been a remarkable bloomer for many 
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| years, but this year has excelled itself, bloom- 





| tage just at present in a large border formed at 


| ing even through the crevices in the pavement | the end of one of the lawns, backed by a nice 


at the base of stem, Aue. F, Perren, 


7, Edgar Buildings, Bath. 





| FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


| clump of Prunus Pissardi, the latter flanked by 
| two large Spirea arizfolia, Nice sprays of the 
| highly-coloured Prunus are very acceptable in a 
| cut state to mix with small branches of the 
| Colutea with Kerrias or flowers of similar hue. 


Tie best season of the pleasure grounds—so far | Perhaps the finest object in the shrubberies just 


| as a blaze of colour is concerned—has departed | at present is the double form of Deutzia crenata, 


with the decline of Azaleas and Rhododendrons, 
which had in their turn followed hard in the 


| This, when one gets plants some 9 feet high by 
}as much in width, naturally means a very 
beautiful display, and if one can 
manage to get something planted 
fairly close to the shrub that will 








wake of the displays furnished by Ribes, For- 
sythias, and Weigelas, but there are some inte- 
resting things still in flower. Chionanthus 
virginicus is one of the most delicately beautiful 
things we have in hardy shrubs, and with not 
too bright or prolonged sunshine lasts in flower 
along time. Now that its value as a forced 
shrub has been demonstrated it should find its 
| way into many large conservatories early in 
| the season, and from thence be consigned to the 

shrubbery border. Colutea arborescens is a 

shrub not widely known. It is seen to advan- 


| 


From a photograph by Mr. A. F. Perren, 


contrast nicely with it, such, for 
instance, as Delphiniums or Lark- 
spurs, the effect is very pleasing. 
The value of this shrub is enhanced 
from the fact that it can be very 
readily increased from cuttings, 
really nice little bushes being fur- 
nished by this means in a couple 
of seasons, The value of the white 
and rose-coloured double forms of 
the common Bramble for certain 
positions in the wild garden is now 
generally known, and one often 
comes across clumps in situations 
for which they are admirably 
adapted, and which could hardly 
be filled more satisfactorily by any 
other plant. These Brambles will 
accommodate themselves to almos 
any description of soil, although 
they are seen at their best in deep, 
rather holding ground, a remark 
equally true of the common Black 
berry, 

Pruning shrubs. —iIs it a good 
thing to prune shrubs now, such as 
Prunus, Crabs, Lilacs, Syringas, Maples, 
Berberis, or to wait till autumn? Shali 
i cut them hard back, taking out all old 
wood, or shall 1 only cut the tips off? My 
soil is so poor and dry that they make 
very poor growth.—N Linpsay, 

[As your shrubs make such poor 
growth, why prune them at all? 
The main object in pruning flower- 
ing shrubs is the removal of old 
and exhausted wood, in order to 
allow the young and vigorous 
shoots (upon which so much of the 
future display of bloom depends) 
ample space for their development. 
This should be done immediately 
after flowering. No purpose is 
served by cutting off the tips, the 
result being simply to arrest the 
development of good, clean shoots, 
which in their turn will produce a 
crop of blossom. The thin shoots 
crowded towards the centre of the 
plants should be cut out in their 
entirety, but you must not remove 
enough to spoil the appearance of 
the specimen. If cut back now or 
in the autumn, this will be done at 
the expense of blossoms, and a 
season will be completely lost. 
That pruning is not needed to 
ensure plenty of flower is shown 
by the profusion with which many 
subjects bloom when growing wild, 
yet the removal of exhausted 
shoots ensures finer blossoms. We 
should advise you to leave your 
shrubs till the next flowering 
season, and then limit the pruning 
to the old shoots, as above 
detailed. 


Sweet Peas in bloom.— 
I read with interest your article 
on Sweet Peas in a recent week’s 
issue, and, considering the amount 
f of trouble taken by your correspon 
| dent, he should have bloom long before August 
outside. I have had Sweet Peas flowering pro- 
fusely outside since May 27th, and will have until 
October. The plan I adopt is simple enough, 
For earliest blooms sow third week in February 
in a cool-house, Take strips of old sod, about 


| 5 inches across, and lay them in lines, svil 


upwards on a moist bottom, sow the seeds 
fairly thickly, and thin out to about 4 inches 
apart. About the first week in April you should 
have good sturdy plants, and then, weather 





permitting, transplant outside to as sunny 








position as possible. This is done by forming a 
trench deep enough to take the sod. They will 
go right on without a check as the roots will 
not be disturbed, and ought to flower last week 
in May. Liquid-manure I apply when in bud, 
and find guano the best. The varieties I have 
out now are Her Majesty, Princess May, and 
Lovely. I think, when staking, it is better to 
simply place small twigs first and let them get a 
good hold, and then follow with the larger 
branches, as a lot of sticks shades the plants, and 
they are apt to draw. My later Peas will be 
from seeds sown outside second week in March. 
They are now full of buds, and will flower, at 
the latest, during the first week in July.—Gvy, 
Birkenhead. 





ROSES. 


RAMBLER ROSES, OLD AND NEW, 


OF all the Rambler Roses, old and new, I ques- 
tion if there be a more lovely variety than 
Félicité-Perpetue. As I write I have in view 
a glorious specimen, covered with its thousands 
of white rosettes, the charming pink buds peer- 
ing out from among the clusters of bloom ina 
most enchanting manner. This particular speci- 
men has not been touched with pruning-knife or 
sécateurs since it was planted some five years ago, 
and now it is not only wreathing an old build- 
ing and clambering into an Apple-tree, but it 
also partly covers a rustic arch that spans the 
garden path. There is one point about these 
pale-coloured Ramblers that is often over- 
looked by planters, and that is their cool effect 
in summer, quite different from the fiery glow 
of the Crimson Rambler, although this fine 
Rose is indispensable to a modern garden. 
Then the fragrance of Félicité-Perpetue is so 
welcome, which in part atones for its absence in 
Crimson Rambler. If a well-contrasted effect 
is desired the two varieties alluded to could not 
be more suitably selected. In large gardens the 
Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses should be freely 
planted, for there is a good variety of colour. 
Bennet’s Seedling, with its white trusses, makes 
a fiae pillar, and Donna Maria has quite a 
wealth of pinkish buds, rather deeper than 
those of Félicité-Perpetue, and the open 
flower is of a different white tint. Perhaps as 
an individual bloom Flora stands out pre- 
eminent, its evenly-placed petals of a delightful 
china-pink colour, when seen from a. tall pillar 
or from chains suspended from the latter, 
are beautiful. Myrianthes renoncule is yet 
another interesting kind, with its pretty rosy- 
pink flowers, and Virginian Rambler, apart 
from being such an excellent rambling kind, has 
graceful, fairy-like expanded white blo3somg, 
faintly suffused with blush-pink, that one is 
indueed to find room for it, although it may 
mean crowding out some other kind. Ruga 
and Queen of the Belgians are so Tea-like in 
their blossom that they seem to warrant a 
better position than is often assigned to them. 
All the Roses named above form the very 
best varieties for weeping. These weeping 
Roses are not nearly so often seen as they 
should be, and when seen they are usually a 
mass of growth all matted together. I think 
their great beauty lies in the pendulous flower- 
laden branches being well thinned, so that each 
growth is distinctly visible, which gives the 
tree an artistic effect when suitably located. 
There is a Rambler Rose named the Garland 
that deserves more than passing notice. It is 
termed a hybrid Musk. Surely hybridists could 
use this fragrant free-flowering kind for their 
experiments. How delightful to obtain a real 
yellow or a rich pink with the glorious panicles 
of tiny blossoms peculiar to the Garland. Its 
growth is enormous, almost as much go as a 
near relative, Mme. d’Arblay, another variety 
too good to suffer obliteration, as seems neces- 
sary with some if space is to be found for the 
newer kinds that are appearing in such fashion. 
What we require now is to endow these Rambler 
Roses with a second flowering habit, which I think 
would not be impossible if they were crossed 
with autumnal blooming kinds of the Long- 
worth Rambler and Gruss au Teplitz type. 
Among the newer Ramblers I saw a lovely 
kind at Kew the other day. It was a variety 
of the Boursault, named Calypso, the splendid 
blooms quite 5 inches in diameter and fairly 
double. The colour was a charming Peach 
blossom shade, As seen at Kew I thought it 
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much superior to another good Boursault named jing the old Rosa multiflora with Mme. G. 


Morletti, which was growing in bush form in a 
large bed by itself. If one cannot find it con- 
venient to plant these vigorous Roses as pillars 
or climbers, this plan of growing them as 
unpruned bushes is very commendable, provided 
some 6 feet or 8 feet of space is allowed between 
each plant. Pink Roamer was another kind so 
employed, also Electra, the golden Rambler 
which has inherited a freer flowering habit from 
its pollen parent, W. A. Richardson, demon- 
strating that this selection was a wiser one than 
Réve d’Or, which itself so shy in blossoming has 
imparted this shyness to the yellow Rambler 
Aglaia, This latter Rose must eventually give 
place to Electra, although this year I have 
heard loud praises of Aglaia, now. that the 
plants have become more established. Kuphro- 
syne, the pink Rambler, and also Thalia, the 
white Rambler, are gaining in popularity ; the 
former with its huge pyramidal trusses of pretty 
pink-golden stamened blossoms and the latter of 
snowy whiteness are equally as effective in large 
bush form as for rambling. In sheltered 
gardens the ever popular Claire Jacquier will 
be grown for its pretty golden-yellow buds and 
vigorous habit, but it is not safe to plant this 
variety in exposed situations. Leuchtstern, 
shown at the Temple in May, has already an 
established reputation, and deservedly so, for a 
prettier single Rose it would be hard to find. 
I was much pleased with a charming Rambler 
exhibited at the Drill Hallon July 2. -It-was 
named Waltham Rambler. Although some- 
what in the way of Leuchtstern, the blossoms 
appeared to be of larger size and possessed a 
little more colour, Queen Alexandra, yet 
another Rambler exhibited on the same occa- 
sion, reminded one of the double pink Thorn in 
colour. Doubtless, with age, the trusses of 
flower would be larger ; if so, it must prove a 
most useful kind, Rosa, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rambling Rose Thalia.—For - covering 
a fence, wall, or trellis of medium height Thalia 
is eminently suitable. It may be said to bea 
White Rambler, and is a much improved form 
of Polyantha Simplex. The individual blooms 
are small, but they are so plentifully produced, 
and that in large clusters, that any defect there 
may be in this direction is thus fully atoned 
for. I had this variety on trial last year, and 
was exceedingly pleased with it. It is not such 
a strong grower as the majority of the Rambling 
Roses, but it is admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses above named.—A. W. 


Roses for galvanised arches. —Gal- 
vanised arches are not the best of mediums 
over which to train plants, as they get so hot as 
to interfere with the growth of many creepers. 
Roses, too, sometimes suffer when grown over 
them. Two, both Cluster Roses, however, may 
always be counted upon to do well—Crimson 
Rambler and Aimés Vibert (pure white), two 
distinct colours, but both vigorous-gro wing 
sorts. I have tried the Rambler in many posi- 
tions, and have found it succeed over a gal- 
vanised arch as well as any other position, and 
Aimée Vibert is almost as strong. I would 
recommend those who want quick-growing 
climbers giving distinct coloured blossoms in 
great profusion to plant these two sorts next 
autumn.—A TowNsMANn. 


Rose W. A. Richardson. — Everyone 
knows Rose W. A. Richardson. A tree of this 
delightful Rose on my house reaches to a height 
of 15 feet. There are 754 separate Roses on this 
tree, all fully out, making a glorious mass of 
orange colour. I planted the tree four years 
ago, being then about 18 inches in height. It 
grows rapidly, and each shoot ends in a bunch 
of orange Roses, which go on opening through 
the summer. For cutting, nothing could be 
lovelier than these innumerable flowers, which 
last well in water. They are equally charming 
in big clusters or cut up into tiny sprays for 
small glasses. A standard Réve d’Or has 63 
blooms, all out.—FRepERICK MILEs, Stanley 
Villa, Hanover-road, Canterbury. 


Rambling Rose Bleanor Berkeley. 
—The Rambling Roses are great favourites with 
the public, and this newer addition will not, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, fail to receive 
attention when it becomes better known. This 


Rose is really a hybrid, and obtained by cross- 









Luizet, a Hybrid Perpetual. Eleanor Berkeley 
produces large clusters of delicate pale pink 
blossoms, which are of better form than Crimson 
Rambler, and the plant is said to be as strong a 
grower. For training on arches, trellises, or 
walls, and for covering fences, etc., this variety 
will prove a great acquisition; in fact, both it 
and kindred varieties may be employed in a 
variety of ways from a decorative point of view. 
All who treasure Roses, particularly those of 
the garden and decorative section, should make 
a note of and add E. Berkeley to their gardens 
without fail next autumn.—A. 


Rosa Wichuriana hybrid Gardenia. 
—In this flowers are double, light yellow in 
colour, and, in addition, sweetly-scented and 
borne in abundance, The name Gardenia has 
been given it in consequence of the fully-opened 
flowers incurving towards evening in the same 
way that that well-known. stove flower bearing 
the same name does. These Wichuriana Roses 
are particularly well adapted for planting to 
clothe rough banks, as they quickly establish 
themselves and run over the ground in all 
directions. I planted a bank with all the 
best sorts last autumn, and in the course of 
another season the effect should be a particu- 
larly fine one.—A. 


Rose Omissa.—A bunch of Roses shown 
at the last Drill Hall meeting under the above 
name attracted attention. They were but 
single, or nearly so, it is true, but it looked like 
being auseful sort for planting in the rougher and 
wilder portions of the pleasure grounds, where it 
could be allowed to grow away unrestricted. 
On turning to a noted Rose grower’s catalogue, 
I find he describes it as a large-flowered Dog 
Rose of sturdy habit and bearing very showy 
flowers, which description confirms the opinion 
I had formed of it. The colour of the flower is 
dark pink or amaranth, and each bloom is about 
14 inches in diameter. These Roses are not 
planted nearly so frequently as they should be, 
and growers are doing a real service to gardening 
by bringing them so frequently and prominently 
before the public as they now do.—W. 


Rambling Rose Psyche.— This is a 
valuable addition to this class of Rose, and it 
greatly resembles Crimson Rambler in foliage, 
and is, in fact, a seedling obtained from that 
variety. Its flowers, produced in large clusters, 
are rosy-pink in colour, each petal being suf- 
fused with yellow at the base, and are, in 
addition, prettily formed. This will be a gem 
for planting and training over the branch or top 
of a tree let into the ground so that the sprays 
may droop down in regular showers of blossoms 
all round, which shows off this class of Rose to 
far greater perfection than when trained in a 
more formal manner. If planted in good com- 
post, a suitable branch, or the top out of an Ash, 
or in fact anything that will look picturesque 
and about 15 feet high, would become covered 
in the course of two or three seasons.—S. N. 


Rose Caroline Testout —What a grand 
garden Rose we have in this popular Hybrid 
Tea. I recently saw a dozen or more fine 
standards in a front garden adjoining the main 
road, and they were a perfect picture of health 
and beautiful colouring. The flower is not so 
evenly formed or so fragrant as La France, but 
the vigour and fine bold buds and blossoms are 
the ideal of a garden Rose. There is often a 
complaint made relative to La France that it is 
not perfect until autumn. This I believe to be 
conditional as to locality. We have a glorious 
mass of it which yields perfect flowers early and 
late. I think Caroline Testout should be more 
often planted where a large mass is wanted, 
especially in standard or half-standard form; 
in fact a bed containing half-standards in the 
centre, surrounded by dwarf standards on about 
1 foot 6 inches stems, and finishing ‘off with 
dwarf plants, would be a splendid feature in a 
large garden.—Rosa. 





TE As many of the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘‘GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from its readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
“STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTs,” or “THE 
ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week's issue, 
which will be marked thus *,* 
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NARCISSUS TAZETTA PAPER-WHITE. 


Narcissus Tazerra, a native of Spain and the 
Mediterranean coast, has long been naturalised 
in the Scilly Isles and in Cornwall, but its early 
habit of growth, acquired in more sunny climes, 
often with us causes the flowers to be injured by 
frosts and storms. The various forms of Tazetta 
are hardy on warm, dry soils, and in pots many 
of them are handsome, as in the case of N, 
Tazetta papyrwceus, here figured. In deep, 
warm, sandy borders, which are sheltered by 
sunny walls or plant houses, they frequently do 
well, but as a rule bulbs must be exported from 
France, Italy, or Holland every year. The 
earliest are the double Roman and the Paper- 
white. One variety, known as the Chinese 
‘Joss Flower,” may be grown in a sunny 
window if placed in water and held in position 
with gravel or small stones. Good bulbs will 
produce from five to eight spikes. 





MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 


I Witt be much obliged if you will send me some directions 
as to the growing of Malmaison Carnations, Should they 
be potted on after flowering, or 
before? And is it a good thing 
to put them out-of-doors in sum- 
mer? I find it so hard to keep 
the grass healthy. Any hints will 
be acceptable.—Sramp, 

(Time was when we pos- 
sessed but three sorts of 
Malmaison Carnations—the 
Blush, Pink, and Princess 
of Wales—all very beau- 
tiful, but producing a great 
sameness of colour when 
many were grown, and re- 
quiring other shades to 
break the monotony. The 
first break away in this di- 
rection was the introduc- 
tion of Lady Middleton, a 
striped flower, and then 
came Mme. A. Warocque. 
Since then raisers have 
been very busy, and we 
now have a good selection, 
fo that as bright and as 
beautiful a display can be 
made in a house filled with 
them as with the best of 
the border varieties when 
the latter are given pot 
culture. So far as my ex- 
perience goes they all pos- 
sess the same good consti- 
tutions, and under favour- 
able conditions flower as 
freely as the older sorts. 
Amongst these newer kinds 
the following should be 
grown wherever this type 
of Carnation is appreciated: 
Sir Chas. Freemantle, rosy- 
pink, good winter bloomer; 
Churchwarden, bright crim- 
son; Lady Grimston, pale 
rose, large bloom; Nell 
Gwynne, pure white ; Prime 
Minister, bright scarlet; 
Sir E. Wood, pale pink, stripes on a darker 
ground ; Princess May, rich rose, very large; 
Calypso, an immense flower of soft flesh colour, 
dying off almost pure white; Jane Seymour, 
salmon - pink; Thora, blush, changing to 
white; Margot, rose; Iolanthe, beautiful 
rose tint; Mrs. Martin Smith, rose-pink, very 
large, and a strong grower; Valetta, blush- 
white, very pretty; Mrs. Trelawny, dark 
salmon; Mercia, salmon, very handsome; 
Baldwin, a fine pink bloom, centre well filled ; 
Horace Hutchinson, scarlet, fine shape and 
compact ; Florizel, rose-pink ; Mary Measures, 
dark crimson, a very striking, large flower. 
There are also many others, but the above will 
be found to be the cream, and those having dis- 
tinct shades of colour. Cecilia, which is really 
a border Carnation, is classed among the 
Malmaisons by some, and it succeeds well with 
them. The colour of the flowers is a beautiful 
shade of clear yellow, and it comes equal to a 
Malmaison in size when disbudded. This 
should, therefore, by all means be added to the 
above. 

Obtain the plants in all cases as early as they 
can be had in the autumn, 
item is their 








Narcissus Paper-white as grown in pots, 


aspect, fitted with hot-water apparatus for the winter, and 
I shall be obliged if you will let me know what I should 
plant now in order to have pots of flowers in the rooms 
between September, when open-air flowers are practically 
over, and March, when bulbs will be in bloom in the 
garden? I want to have flowers to put on the table all the 
year round.—E. M. 

[We are afraid you have left your prepara- 
tions rather late, particularly so for such things 
as Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Chrysanthemums, 
etc., that would be very useful at the time you 
mention. Chrysanthemums would give you 
flowers to the end of the year, when the bloom- 
ing of duly prepared winter-flowering Zonal 
Pelargoniums may be daily expected. Pelar- 
goniums in single and double kinds you may 
procure now in small plants. Pot into 6-inch 
pots very firmly and remove all flower buds as 
they appear till the middle of August at least. 
Ivy-leaved kinds may be treated similarly. 
Other good and useful things are Chinese 
Primulas, of which seedlings may be bought and 
grown on in frames; also plants of Primula 
obconica, which is almost perpetual in its 
flowering. Lachenalias (Cape Cowslips) are 
very charming in pots; the bulbs should be 
potted quite early in autumn. Azaleas of the 
mollis section are very fine as pot plants, 
These are obtainable in late autumn in clumps 
well set with flower-buds. Azalea amcena is a 
pretty plant, and these, with Solanums, Genis- 
tas, and some Begonias of the semperflorens 
group, are very useful in the winter season. 
Violets in pots and Christmas Roses could now 
be seen to in frames and be ready for use at the 
required time, and of course Mignonette sown 
in August in. pots. By supplementing these or 
a portion of them with Roman Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, and Tulips in variety you 
should be able to maintain flowers for a pro- 
longed season. Another year, however, you 


PRoPAGATION.—This should be effected by 
layering, and directly after the plants pass.out 
of flower, using cold-frames for the purpose, as 
the layers then root the more readily, and are 
more quickly available for potting than when 
propagation is done in the open air or by means 
of cuttings. Such plants get well established 
by the winter, a great consideration for those 
living within the metropolitan area, as they are 
then better able to resist the effects of fog. The 
layers when sufficiently rooted should be potted 
into 3-inch and 4-inch pots, and placed in a 
frame until the roots reach the sides of the pots, 
after which they will be best put on a shelf 
close up to the glass in a greenhouse or Peach- 
house. The forwardest of the plants will be 
ready for shifting on into 6-inch and 7-inch pots 
by the turn of the year, and the remainder in 
the beginning of February. These young plants 
will bloom well enough in this sized pot the first 
season, and will carry from four to five medium 
sized blooms or one very large one, and all 
others should be disbudded. After the plants 
have flowered and had a short season of rest 
they will need a shift on into 8-inch and 9-inch 




































certainly ought to embrace the’ Chrysan- 
themum. ] 
ORCHIDS 


Odontoglossum crispum,.—Can I keep plants of 
Odontoglossum crispum in a greenhouse while making 
growth in a corner by themselves if kept moist and shaded 
from sun? I have to open ventilators, so cannot keep a 
great deal of moisture about them. Will they do well 
there, or would they be better in Cattleya-house? When 
watering Orchids do the roots require to be kept con- 
stantly saturated, or only watered when they are getting 
dry? Provided the house is kept always moist, they do 
not seem to require much water at the roots except when 
they are making new roots. The varieties I grow are 
Oattleya Triane, O. Mossi, and O. Mendelli, Lalia pur- 
purata, Coslogyne cristata, Brassavola glauca, and Thunias. 
—M. D, 


[The Odontoglossum crispum will do best in 
a corner of your greenhouse, kept moist and 
shaded as indicated in your enquiry. It is 
impossible to give Odontoglossums too much air, 
applied through the lower ventilators. Water- 
ing, airing, and shading are the principal items to 
be considered in Orchid culture during the 
summer months. The plants should not be kept 
saturated at the roots. Water should be 
afforded during the active season of growth 
more frequently than is the case during the 
dormant or resting season. Allow the potting 
compost to become dry before applying water 
in the case of the Cattleyas mentioned in your 
note. Ccelogyne cristata requires an abundant 
supply of root moisture during the time the 
plants are in an active state. The application 
of water must be governed by the circumstances 
prevailing outside and the particular atmos- 
pheric surroundings under which you may be 
placed. Reasonable care is all that is required 
in Orchid growing, and their culture is no more 
difficult than in the case of other plants, ] 


Dendrobium Wardianum,.—I have a Den- 
drobium Wardianum, and it had one bloom on quite 
colourless. I do not know if it had flowered before. It ig 
a good-sized plant, with about thirty old bulbs and only 
one or two new ones just thrown up with leaves on. The 
compost seems in bad condition—quite green with thick 





pots, and the best of the plants into pots two or 
three sizes larger still if very large bushes are 
desired. These should be grown on ina nice 
light, airy house, and watering, particularly 
during the winter months, must be attended to. 
If not over-watered, a free circulation of air 
kept up, and the temperature maintained above 
freezing point in very severe weather, and not 
allowed to exceed 50 degs. to 55 degs. when it 
is mild, all will go well. Aphides are trouble- 
some during the growing period, and must be 
kept under or they quickly ruin the points of 





A very important | 


the shoots. Therefore, as soon as any are 
detected, vaporise the house at once with XL 
All. While making growth, and again when 
advancing towards the flowering period, the 
plants need feeding, and for this purpose 
nothing equals Clay’s Fertiliser, with dried 
blood administered occasionally for a change, 
If red-spider puts in an appearance it is a sign 
that more moisture in the shape of damping the 
footpaths and stages is needed. If the foliage 
becomes badly intested, syringe it vigorou:ly 
with cold water.—A. W. ] 





Greenhouse flowers from September to 
March.—I have a lean-to greenhouse with south-west 






slime, as though it had been constantly overwatered. L 
have moved the plant to a warmer place—65 degs. at the 
lowest, without fire at night, 85 degs. or 90 degs. in the 
day. Can I take the plant out and wash the roots, which 
seem very discoloured, if not dead, and repot? Is atem- 
perature of 65 degs. too low at night? When Orchids are 
in bloom is it better to move them to a drier place, 
although a lower temperature? I find the blooms are goon 
discoloured if kept where the plants have grown.—M. D. 


[The best time to repot this species is in the 
spring. We are afraid that if you turned the 
plant out of its pot at the present season you 
would check it and spoil its growth. If the 
compost is so sour and slimy as you state, care- 
fully pick off the compost from the surface, 
using a sharp pointed stick for the purpose, 
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Wash all green also from the outside of the pan 
or pot. When this has been done, carefully 
replace the old compost with a mixture of 
chopped Sphagnum Moss and rough silver-sand, 
pressing it moderately firm witha stick. Never 
use the fingers or the Moss turns sour and rarely 
starts into growth. The temperature mentioned 
is suitable. The only advantage you may hope 
to get from removing the plants to cooler and 
more airy conditions while in flower is that you 
will prolong the flowering period. In some 
cases this will not be advantageous to your 
plants. ] 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





insects on Carrots.—I see a lot of insects as 
enclosed on my Oarrot tops Please say in your answers 
What they are and if injurious?—FE. J., Thornton Heath. 

[The insects you sent, which you found on 
the tops of your Carrots, are the grubs of one 
of the ladybirds, and are in no way injurious. 
Green-fly and other aphides they kill and 
devour in very large numbers. Your Carrots 
have, no doubt, been attacked by aphides, and 
these grubs are destroying as many as they can. 
Ladybirds should always be encouraged in 
gardens.—G. 8.8. ] 

Irises failing.—I have been very disappointed with 
my Irises. Many of them, after promising well, have 
come out poorly, the stalks have gone yellowand withered, 
and in several cases have died. Upon taking one up to 
try and find the cause I discovered the inside pith of the 
stalk had been eaten out by a large grub. I am sending 
you a flower with the grub in the cavity it eats out, and 
think that perhaps you could tell me of what insect it is 
the larva and what I could do to prevent its ravages )— 
FRANCIS M. FoRTESCUR. 

[Your Irises are attacked by the caterpillars 
ota largish moth, but the specimen you sent 
was so discoloured and shrivelled that I cannot 
name it. The stalks that have been attacked 
should be cut off and burnt, as it is quite possi- 
ble that the caterpillar may become a chrysalis 
without leaving the stem. It is clear that 
nothing can be done to save the stem when 
once it is infested with the caterpillar. If you 
would send me other specimens I would be 
pleased to name them if they arrived in better 
condition than the last.—G. S. S.] 

Insects on Strawberry-leaves.—I send some 
Scrawberry-leaves for the Editor of GARDBNiNG ILLUS- 
TRATED to inspect. A kind of blight seems to beon the 
leaves, and many of the largest and finest berries have a 
mouldy spot on the underside or else a pinkish-white 
mark as though they had been tightly packed against 
each other, and this when first picked before they have 
ever been in the basket. I wish to know if the plants 
should be burnt at the cad of the season, or if the runners 
from them will be all right ?—M. R. 

(On examining the Strawberry leaves I find 
that they have been attacked by one of the 
Cercopidz, the family to which the common 
trog-hopper belongs, but as I could only fird 
some of the cast skins of these insects I cannot 
name them more particularly, and the mouldy- 
looking matter on the leaves was secreted by 
them. As regards the spots on the fruits, they 
are probably caused by one of the mildews— 
perhaps by one known as _ Spherotheca 
castagnei, which resembles a delicate cobweb. 
There is no reason to destroy the plants, nor to 
think that the runners will be affected.— 
G. 8. 8.] 

Grub among Potatoes.—I am sending you by post 
a grub which I unearthed in taking up Potatoes. Ido 
not remember to have ever seen the same thing before, 
although I find it is by no means uncommon in Potato plots. 
None of my acquaintances, however, seem to have thought 
it worth while to ascertain its identity. Am I right in 
supposing that it is the larva of the death’s-head moth? 
Any information respecting it will be gratefully received. 
—FRras. E. ROOKLEDGR. : 

[The grub which you found among your 
Potatees when taking them up was not the 
caterpillar of the death’s-head moth, which 
feeds on the leaves of the Potatoes, but the 
grub of the Rose or golden chafer (Cetonia 
aurata). These grubs are rather difficult to 
tell from those of the common cockchafer, and, 
like them, are very injurious to the roots of 
most plants. The only practical way of destroy- 
ing them is by turning them up out of the 
ground, A book on garden pests on the lines 
you mention would, I fear, be so expensive 
that its sale would be very limited; good 
coloured plates are very costly.—G. S. S.] 


Asters failing.—i send you two young Asters with 
some grey worms which I found wrapped round the 
plants, the soil being caked with them. iI have lost 
nearly all my Asters from this cause, and many other 
young plants. I have lately come here, and find the 
garden infested with these grey worms and with wire- 
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worms. Can you give me any help on the subject? The 
soil is very light and poor, with a substratum of rock.— 
M. Buak. 


[Your Asters are attacked by the daddy- 
long-legs (Tipula oleracea), which generally go 
by the name of leather-jackets on account of 
the toughness of their skins, and also on 
account of their great vitality. It is of little 
use trying to kill them with insecticides, but 
they may be trapped in two ways—by laying 
such things as slates, bricks, tiles, or pieces of 
board on the ground near the plants (the grubs 
often roam about at night and creep under 
such things for shelter when it becomes light), 
or they may be caught by burying small slices 
of Turnips, Mangold, Carrot, or Potatoes about 
an inch below the surface of the soil. Fasten a 
small wooden skewer into each to assist in 
handling them and in finding them when buried. 
Watering heavily with a strong solution of 
nitrate of soda, guano, or common salt has been 
found of use, for though they will not kill the 
grubs they are distasteful to them and are 
beneficial to the plants. There were also 
three smallish earthworms with the plants, but 
they could not have been the cause of the 
injury.—G. S. S.] 

Rhododendrons, insects on.—Last year the new 
growths of my Rhododendrons were so badly eaten away 
as to completely disfigure the plants. Several insects of 
the long-legged species were continually flying in and out 
of the bushes, but beyond these I never could find any 
possible culprit. I dosed the bushes heavily and fre- 
quently with Hellebore, and gave the soil a liberal dress- 
ing of slacked lime, which I raked in. This.year my 
Rhododendrons have escaped the fate of last year, and I 
flattered myself that I had been successful with the treat- 
mentI had adopted ; but now, after the new growths are 
made with scarcely a damaged leaf, I find the long-legs in 
greater numbers than before, There are at least two 
kinds—one having a black body and the other a yellow 
one; specimens of both sent herewith.— AN O.D Sup- 
SCRIEER 

[The insects you sent were specimens of one 
of the species of daddy-long-legs, which have 
brown bodies, and a specimen of one of the 
ichneumon flies, which has a black body. 
Neither of these insects would have injured the 
leaves of your Rhododendrons. The former, no 
doubt, used the bushes for shelter; the other 
was probably seeking for caterpillars in which 
to lay her eggs. These ichneumon flies should 
always be encouraged, for the number of cater- 
pillars and grubs that are destroyed by them is 
enormous, The daddy-long-legs, though harm- 
less in themselves, should be destroyed, as their 
grubs, the ‘‘leather-jackets,” are among the 
most mischievous pests that we have in gardens, 
as they feed on the roots of most plants. — 
G.8. S.J 

Caterpillars on Willows.—Would jou kindly 
name the enclo-ed and state whether destructive or not 
to plant life? 1 came across the chrysalis embedded in 
the trunk of atree. I dug in through the bark and quite 
an inch into the core before 1 came to the worm, wnoich 
was quite lively. If injurious to plants, would you give 
some means of getting rid of them? They are lodged in 
a species of Willow.—T. Latnam. 

[The caterpillar and chrysalis cases that you 
sent are those of the hornet clear wing moth 
(Trochilinam crabroniforme). If you examine 
the Willow you will probably be able to dis- 
cover the entrance to the burrows made by the 
caterpillars, There are generally some sawdust- 
like particles, and probably some moisture 
exuding from the holes. You should then 
insert a sharp wire as far as you can with a 
view to stabbing the caterpillar, or if you turn 
the point of the wire into a hook you might 
drag it out. If these plans are not feasible, 
enlarge the hole slightly, and then push in 
cotton wool or tow soaked in tar or paraftin-oil, 
so as to stifle the caterpillar, Close the mouth 
of the hole with a plug of well-kneaded clay, so 
as to keop the smell in. Sometimes you may 
find the moths sitting on the stem or boughs of 
the tree. They are each about an inch in length 
and measure from an inch and a quarter to an 
inch and three quarters across the open wings, 
which are not entirely covered with scales, as 
the wings of other moths are, The insect very 
much resembles a large hornet in colour,— 


G. 8. 8.] 


Blister on Pear-tree leaves.—What is the 
disease on the enclosed Pear-tree leaves? They are all 
like these on this one tree only. The crop of fruit on the 
tree so far seems healthy.—Mrs. C. : 


[The Pear leaves that you send are attacked 
by the Pear leaf blister mite (Phytopus pyri). 
As soon as this attack is noticed in the spring 
the infested leaves should be picked off and 
burnt, and the rest sprayed with paraffin 
emulsion, Anti-pest, or Abol.. Bo sure that the 
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insecticide is applied to the undersides of the 
leaves. It would probably be useful in the 
winter, say in January or December, to spray 
the tree with a caustic alkali wash.—G. S. S.] 


Apple leaves unhealthy (Z. C. Boyd). 
—The Apple leaves that you sent had various 
pests on them, There was a specimen of one of 
our common snails (Helix nemoralis), two cater- 
pillars belonging to the family Geometridx, the 
caterpillars of which are commonly called 
loopers on account of the way in which they 
hunch up their backs into a kind of loop when 
they walk—this they are almost obliged to do, 
as they have only legs at each end of their 
bodies---and a small caterpillar of one of the 
bell-moths, which belong to the family Tortri- 
cide Besides these there were a number of 
small mites, which were probably the cause of 
more injury to the leaves than the others. They 
are nearly allied to the red-spiders, and would 
injure the leaves in the same way. If the trees 
are not too large spray them with a solution of 
paraffin emulsion or some of the insecticides 
sold ready mixed, which contain some soft-soap, 
and be sure that the undersides of the leaves are 
wetted with the mixture, as it is there that the 
mites are.—G. S. S. 


Destroying Gooseberry caterpillar. 
—I have read: the remarks of a correspondent 
in your paper of July 6th on ‘* Gooseberry 
caterpillars,’ and would like to tell your 
numerous readers of a simple and effective way 
of getting rid of the pest, no matter at what 
stage the berry may be. In May when I dis- 
cover signs of the grub I slake a bucket of hot 
lime, get my garden pump, and syringe the 
trees heavily under the leaves as much as poasi- 
ble. When I have given the trees a thorough 


soaking and they have dripped a little, 1 take a — 


short, heavy stick znd give the branches a good 
tap on the lower side, The result is that I have 
seen the ground perfectly alive with the young 
caterpillars, Then I take my trowel full of the 
hot lime, get my hand well under the root of 
the bush, and dash it in a circle round under the 
trees. No lime gets on the berries, and all the 
grubs are dead in afew hours. Once doing in 
this manner has kept my trees quite clean this 
summer. The great advantage is that you can 
do it now, even when the berries are ripe, with- 
out injury to the trees or fruit. In case one 
dressing is not enough, in a weck or so stir up 
the lime under the bush and repeat the opera- 
tion, as in a few days the strength seems to go 
out of the lime. Use fresh hot lime each time. 


—J. D. H. 


Insects in kitchen (Vv. F. S.) —The 
little creatures you find in your kitchen are 
young specimens of an insect commonly known 
as silver fish, silver witch, bristle tail, or sugar 
louse, and scientifically as Lepisma saccharina. 
It is not often that they are found in such 
abundance as they are with you. They usually 
feed on starchy substances, such as the paste 
used in binding books or papering walls, and 
any articles that have been stiffened with 
starch, In the kitchen they probably. feed on 
flour, crumbs of bread, and such things. Dust- 
ing them with Keating’s insect powder and 
blowing it into any cracks or crevices where 
they may hide if persevered with would, I 
should think, soon exterminate them. Dashing 
boiling water over them would kill them imme- 
diately. They might, perhaps, be poisoned by 
mixing one part of phosphorus paste with three 
parts of flour, but I cannot find any account of 
experiments having been made in destroying 
them, so I am uncertain if they would eat the 
poisoned flour.—G. S. S. 

Green-fly on Roses, etc.—Can you tell me whether 
the aphides found on Roses and Poppies, though differently 
ecloured, are of the same species? It has occurred tome 
that the colouring may be due to the different colour. d 
sap imbibed by the transparent bodies. I cannot find any 
natural history which throws light on the subject. 
ABBEY, 

[I am sorry to say that I quite unintention- 
ally destroyed your specimens before noting 


down what they were, and now I cannot remen - | 


ber anything about them, It was very careless 
of me, and I can only say that if you will send 
some more I will at once give youareply. As 
to the coloration of aphides, it is not likely that 
the rap of plants, which is almost colouless as 
a rule, though differing in composition accord- 
ing to the kind of plant by which it is produced, 
should affect the colouring of aphides of the 
sare species, but it is possible that it might do 
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so. As q matter of fact, the aphides found on 
plants of a different nature are not of the same 
species. There are more than 150 kinds of 
aphides found in England, end most of these 
are peculiar to a certain kind of plant, Those 
you find on your Roses belong, I have no doubt, 
to a different species from those you find on the 
Poppies, but without seeing them I cannot cay 
for certain If you will kindly send some speci- 
mens of each I will with pleasure tell you 
whether they are the same or not.—G. S. S.] 
Woodlice and red-spider.—Will “G. Ss. 8.” 
kindly tell me what woodlice teed upon, and what are the 
signs of their ravages? That they are very plentiful in 
my garden is evident from the numbers seen when the soil 
is worked or a piece of rockwork or aseed-box moved ; but 
T hesitate to commerice operations against them until I 
feel assured that the campaiga is worth entering upon. I 
should much like to know, too, how red-spider manifests 
itself out-of doors (say on a Crimson Rambler Rose in 
rather a confined position), and whether sprayisg with 
Abol would be efficacious in preventing or, at least, dis- 
Couraging the attacks of these pests and also earwigs 7— 
FLETCHER, 
[Woodlice are almost omnivorous, as far as 
soit dead vegetable or animal matter is con- 
cerned, but they do not, however, confine them- 
selves to acting as scavengers, but feed on any 
kind of fruit that they can reach, such as 
Peaches and Pears grown against walls and 
Melons, also Mushrooms. Various plants are 
also injured by them, as they gnaw them at the 
collar, particularly Strawberries, Saxifrages, 
and Primroses. One of the best ways of trap- 
ping them is to lay bricks, tiles, slates, or pieces 
of board or turf on the soil, and even in the 
paths. Leave them undisturbed for a day or 
two, and then lift them up, and you probably 
will find a number under them, just as you have 
done under your seed-boxes. When the wood. 
lice are collected the traps should be replaced 
as nearly as possible in the same positions as 
they were before, and the next morning they 
may be visited again. These creatures often 
congregate in large numbers at the base of a 
wall or paling. When this is the case the 
easiest way of killing them is to pour boiling 
water over them. Some persons recommend 
poisoning them with phosphorus paste or 
Steiner’s vermin kilier, 1 part mixed with 
3 parts of Barley-meal, placed in small heaps 
on pieces of slate, board, etc., but there 
is always a danger of other creatures eating 
the poisoned meal. Toads, tame rooks, or 
seagulls will kill large numbers of them, 
The presence of red-spider is shown by 
the leaves withering, and on examining 
the under sides of the leaves the mites may be 
seen crawling about undera light web that they 
have constructed. Plants that are in a position 
in which they do not get a proper amount of 
air, and which have been allowed to become too 
dry at the roots, are more liable to be attacked 
by this pest than others, Spraying with 
“* Abol,” if it be properly applied to the under. 
sides of the leaves, should prove effective, or 
you might use a solution of paraffin emulsion, to 
every five gallons of which add 1 oz. of sul- 
phide of potassium. These insecticides should 
be applied with sufficient force to drive them 
through the web, and they should be again 
applied in the course of five or six days as they 
will not kill the eggs. Insecticides have little 
or no effect on earwigs, as it is difficult to reach 
them when in their hiding places, and they 
move so quickly, and are so hard and shiny, 
that they are able to get away before the 
insecticide has had time to cover them pro- 
perly, or have any effect on them. ‘I'he best 
way of destroying earwigs is by trapping them 
tn the hollow stems of plants, such as Beans or 
Sunflowers, cut into lengths of about a foot, in 
crumpled up pieces of paper, or folded pieces of 
canvas or sacking. An old sack folded once 
and laid on the ground near plants that are 
attacked by earwigs will often be found swarm- 
ing with them when Opened out the nxt 
morning.—G. S. §.] 
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BOOKS, 


“THE BOOK OF ASPARAGUS.” * 
Tas is the first of a series of handbooks which 
will deal from a purely practical standpoint 
with the culture of the various fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and flowers which are grown, or might 


* “Handbooks of Practical Gardening. Vol. I.—The 
Book of Asparagus.” By Charles Nott, BRAS , Lecturer 
oz Ho yo John 







































































briefly with other subjects, such ag 
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treatise. 


with those of continental growth. 


British Isles Mr. 


chief points necessary to success, 


be greatly appreciated. 
which will also be useful to ma 


gus in particular. 
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Gum-trees of Australia in 


conservatory. The 


tint than when grown outside. 


marshy places, 


country. 
when planted outside, 


foliage. CGloxinias 


and 


they required and a generous soil. 


water in hot weather and sour the soil. 


at other seasons. The chief part of the collec- 
tions will now be in the open air recruiting. 


difficult to keep in condition, 


Stove —A great show is now made with the 
climbing plants in this house. Allamandas are 
gorgeous with their golden blossoms, but there 
1s a refinement about the Dipladenia when well 
done that is not present in other climbers. The 
Dipladenia wants careful culture in the best 
fibrous peat, made porous with charcoal and 
sand, in a perfectly drained pot. The Stephan- 
otis will cover the roof of a large house when 
planted out in a small bricked border, and pro- 
duce thousands of flowers, much sought after 
for bouquets end other decorative work, The 
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advantageously be grown, in English gardens. 
In this, the first of the series, the author has 
handled his subject in a thoroughly practical 
manner, and is to be congratulated on having 
compressed so much valuable matter into such 
a small compass. In addition to treating on 
Asparagus culture generally, he also deals 
Celery, 
Seakale, Salsafy, and Scorzonera, 
which considerably enhances the value of the 
Asparagus is now much more intelli- 
gently cultivated than was formerly the case, 
yet there is still room for considerable improve- 
ment, speaking generally, before the heads 
produced in this country will compare for size 
That 
equally as fine Asparagus can be grown in the 
Ilott takes pains to show, 
and this in such a plain, straightforward manner 
that all who read cannot fail to understand the 
Besides its 
cultivation, such matters ag forcing, diseases, 
and insects incidental to the Asparagus are 
treated upon, and lady readers will be particu- 
larly pleased with the numerous recipes given, 
not only for the cooking of this vegetable, but 
for those specified above, which will, no doubt, 
Considerable space is 
also given up to the consideration of the 
Asparagus and its varieties for decoration, 
ny. The price 
places it within the reach of all who wish to 
grow the above-named vegetables, and Aspara- 


Conservatory.—The Eucalypti or Blue 
& comparatively 
young state are useful for backgrounds in the 
glaucous-coloured foliage 
gives a distinct feature to the house, and the 
foliage under glass takes on more of the blue 
The seeds 
should be sown in heat in February or even 
earlier, and be grown on rapidly until they are 
shifted into 6-inch pots, by which time the 
plants will have reached a good decorative size, 
some 4 feet high. The Eucalyptus has been 
called the Fever.tree, chiefly because of its 
strong rooting habit, being useful in draining 
There is also an idea that the 
Eucalyptus has some value in banishing flies 
from rooms, and otherwise tending to make 
living rooms more healthy, E globulus and E. 
citriodora are the varieties chiefly grown in this 
The latter appears to be the hardier 
but except in very 
sheltered’ places the trees do not live long 
enough to reach any great size in this country. 
The largest I have seen was in Devonshire, and 
was of the citriodora species, and this tree 
appeared to be some eight or nine years old, 
Gloxinias and Streptocarpuses are making very 
pretty groups now. Both of these plants require 
a little shade in bright weather, and Gloxinias 
especially should not be watered over the 
Streptocarpuses are 
usually flowered in smallish pots, but if large 
specimens are wanted shift into 7-inch pots. I 
have had plants 2 feet over, with magnificent 
foliage and blossoms, by giving all the pot room 
The water- 
ing must always be carefully done. It is true 
careless watering may succeed for a time in dry, 
hot weather, but it is quite possible to over. 
Do not 
give liquid-manure to anything when the soil is 
very dry, as it will run away and not do the 
good it should. The plants in the conservatory 
now should be fewer and, if possible, better than 


Kentias are the most useful Palms, and are not 


only drawback to its culture is the difficulty of 
keeping it free from mealy-bug. 
only by getting a perfectly clean plant, 
planting it in a house free from bug, and being 
careful about new introductions afterwards. 
Fine-foliaged plants should now be at their 
best. Dendrobium nobile is one of the most 
useful Orchids, and one of the easiest to grow, 
and no one has too many, as the flowers can be 
retarded or hastened. The forward plants 
should now be moved toa drier atmosphere to 
ripen the growth. A vinery will do. Winter- 
flowering stuff should be coming on now in pita 
and frames carefully ventilated to ripen growth, 
So long as the temperature of the stove keeps 
above 60 degs. at night fires are not required ; 
but as the days shorten and the nights get 
colder fires must be lighted. 


Early-flowering bulbs.—<As soon as the 
Roman Hyacinths, Freesias, double Daffodils, 
and other bulbs which usually flower early 
come to hand get them potted and plunged 
outside in ashes or Cocoa-nut.- fibre. By potting 
early the flowers come stronger, and are pro- 
duced early without forcing. Those things are 
mostly grown in rather emall pots, as they are 
wanted for the rooms, and the 5 inch pot is the 
best size for that work, but for the conserva- 
tory, where it is necessary to have masses of 
one colour, occasionally, at any rate, if not 
always, larger pots may be used. An 8-inch 
pot filled with Roman Hyacinths, double 
Narcissi, or l’reesias makes a conspicuous object, 
and a group of these mixed with a little elegant 
foliage is sure to attract notice The compost 
for bulbs should be sweet and open. ‘Two- 
thirds loam of good quality and one-third very 
old manure or good leaf-mould, with some sand 
to keep it open, will do well. 


Autumn and winter Cucumbers.— 
The plants started in the early spring will soon 
show signs of distress. Where the cropping has 
been heavy some have already shot their bolt, 
and must be replaced with young plants. A 
constant succession of young plants will ensure 
plenty of Cucumbers. This means that there 
is more than one house. In most private 
gardens frames or hot-beds will supply all the 
Cucumbers required now till October, and by 
that time the plants in the house will be in full 
bearing. It is very important that all Cucum- 
ber-houses should be thoroughly cleansed after 
each crop. Any painting required should be 
done. Cucumber-houses should be thoroughly 
painted every two years, as exposed wood soon 
decays in a steaming atmosphere, It is difficult 
to say what is the best winter Cucumber. 
Telegraph is reliable if a good variety is grown, 
Lockie’s Perfection is very hardy and free bear- 
ing. 

Window gardening. — This will be 
carried on chiefly outside now, and very pretty 
effects can be made with window-boxes, baskets, 
and tubs. Clematis Jackmani does well in boxes 
trained round the window. Garlands of Roses 
planted in the borders and taken round windows 
have a pretty effect. More use might be made 
of the rambling Roses for this purpose, only we 
want a little more lasting power in our rambling 
Roses than is possessed by some. ‘This is why 
W. A. Richardson and Gloire de Dijon are such 
favourites. Annual climbers will do useful 
work in decorating window gardens outside, 
Nasturtiums only require the seeds to be 
planted in thespring. Lophospermum scandens 
can be increased by cuttings or seeds, but an 
early start should be made. ‘The Convolvulus 
may be sown early, and the Canary Creeper is 
s0 free in growth and blossom that it is best 


planted where it is to flower, sowing seeds in 
March, 


Outdoor garden.—The layering and bud- 
ding of various things should go on till work is 
finished. Clematises, Wistariag, Daphne Cneo- 
rum, and lots of other things which are difficult 
to strike from cuttings may be easily increased 
by layering. Some who have not the conve- 
nience of warming things up to obtain soft 
shoots for cuttings find the Golden Japanese 
shrub Coprosma Baueri difficult to strike ; but 
turn a plant outside with the roots in ths 
ground and the shoots pegged down, and ever 
little bit will form roots where covered wit 
coil. Cut evergreen-hedges. Laurels and other 








































































evergreens used for undergrowth may be pruned 
to keep in position, anil dual leaders remoyetl 
from Conifers. A few of the quick: flowering 








It can be done 












































































































































annuals may be sown for autumn blooming. 
These will include Nemophilas, 
Stocks, Clarkia pulchella alba, etc. This has 
been a bad season for getting up seeds of peren- 
nials and biennials. Sow again where the crop 
failed from drought. The seeds will grow now. 
Intermediate stocks are lovely for early flower- 
ing. Sow now thinly, and pot up in autumn 
and keep in cold frames during winter. Only a 
part of the Stock need be potted. Very often 
they winter safely outside. Lawn sand may be 
used on patches of Daisies or other weeds on 
lawns, and weed-killers used on walks during 
dry weather. Keep a loose surface among her- 
baceous plants. 


Fruit garden.—The rain early in July has 
been exceedingly valuable to the fruit growers 
in our district. It has washed the Plums and 
Apples and stopped the falling of the fruit. 
One has only to look round any district to see 
how useless under ordinary conditions are old 
fruit-trees, especially where the fruit has to be 
marketed. It is always sound policy to plant 
annually a cerfain number of young trees, and 
plant them well. For speedy bearing have these 
on the Paradise stocks as low bushes and 
pyramids. On good soil a tree on the broad- 
leaved Paradise will make a large tree in a few 
years. Of course, for orchard planting, stan- 
dard trees on the Crab are generally used ; they 
are longer coming into bearing, but they last 
longer. They do not require much pruning, but 
what is necessary must be done; which means 
that an annual look round should be given, and 
measures taken for ensuring a free circulation 
of air and sunshine among the branches. 
Summer pruning of wall-trees and espaliers may 
have attention now. Do not cut back too much 
or the back eyes may start. Leave at least four 
perfect leaves. Devote as much time as possible 
to the washing and watering of fruit-trees in 
hot weather. Continue the layering of Straw- 
berries. The runners from young or compara- 
tively young plants are better than from 
exhausted plantations. After sufficient runners 
have been ebtained cut away the remainder— 
they impoverish the plants, 


Vegetable garden.—Towards the end of 
July some important crops have to be sown. 
Cabbages for spring, winter Spinach, Tripoli 
and other kinds of Onions, Lettuces, and En- 
dives for autumn and winter salads—all must 
be got in. Other sowings for standing the 
winter may be sown during August, but the 
July sowings must not be neglected. Dwarf 
French Beans may yet be planted ona south 
border, but after this month it will be better to 
plant in pit or frame, where a glass covering 
can be used oncold nights. All Beansand Peas 
should bs gathered as soon as large enough for 
use. There are two ways of treating Cabbage 
stems after the hearts have been cut. The 
stems can either be pulled up or the leaves cut 
off near the stem and the stems left to forma 
second crop of young Cabbages. In the latter 
case a mulch of manure will help them much. 
The mulch of manure has been very helpful to 
many crops this season, but especially Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers, Peas, and between the rows of 
Radishes. Celery will grow faster now the 
nights are lengthening. Get in the late crops 
as soon as possible. A lot of good Celery may 
be grown on what is known as the bed system— 
several rows ina trench. This is good enough 
for stewing or kitchen use. Sow Turnips freely 
for winter use. K. Hospay, 





























































































THE COMING WEEK’S WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 29th —Sowed Tom Thumb Cabbage 

Lettuces, and made a second sowing of Ellam’s 

Karly Cabbage. Earthed up Celery and planted 

more Leeks in trenches. Strawberry runners 

are still being laid into small pots. We 

endeavour to secure as many plants in this way, 

i not only for forcing, but also for planting new 

r beds. Potted off seedling Aralias and Grevilleas, 

Put in leaf cuttings of Gloxinias and fine-leaved 

Begonias. Shifted young plants of Crotons and 
Caladium argyrites into 5-inch pots. 

Juiy 30th.—Sowed Winter Spinach and Giant 
Rocea Onions. Sowed Red Globe Turnips after 
early Potatoes. A little artificial manure was 
ecattered in the drills with the seeds to give the 

young planteastart. Rearranged conservatony. 
As plants go out of bloom they are brought 


Virginian 
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away, and the vacancies filled with other things, 
including Lilium auratum and L. lancifolium. 
Specimen Bougainvilleas are very effective in 
prominent positions. Zonal Geraniums are cut 
down for stock purposes. 

July 31st.—Pulled up Shallots and Garlic, and 
laid out thinly to complete ripening. Sowed 
Endive, and thinned previous sowings. Some 
have been planted out a foot apart. Earlier 
plants have been tied up, and all Lsattuces are 
tied up when large enough. Leaves are cut 
away from Cabbages, and the ground between 
the plants mulched with manure. Watered 
borders of late vinery and Peach-house with 
liquid-manure. Sowed Telegraph and Lockie’s 
Perfection Cucumbers. 

August 1st.—Melons ripening are freely venti- 
lated and watering discontinued. Succession 
Melons are kept in a moist condition at the root 
and not shaded. They are sprinkled and closed 
early in the afternoon. Air is given early in 
the morning to harden the foliage and check the 
approach of red-spider. Wall and espalier 
fruit-trees are being summer pruned. Peaches 
ripening under glass are freely ventilated, 
night air being left on sufficient to keep up a 
circulation. Top-dressed Cucumbers with good 
compost. 
























OORRHSPONDHSNOD. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EDITOR of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER, The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime, Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately foliowing 
the receipt of their communication. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

Anchusa (Alkanet) (Mf. L. C)—The Anchusas are 
stout herbaceous and biennial plants of the Forget-me-not 
family, the best being A. italica, from 3 feet to 4 feet high, 
with beautiful blue flowers. A. hybrida is about 2 feet 
high, with rich violet flowers. A. capensis is rather 
tender, and should be given a sheltered position. All the 
Anchusas are easily increased by seed and division. 


English Iris from seed (Fen Woman) —There is 
no occasion for sowing the seeds in heat, and, if fully 
matured, they may be sown as soon as ripe in sandy loam, 
covering the seed about a fourth part of aninch. Make 
the surface on which you sow quite firm and level, then 
spread on this a layer of sand, and on this the seed. It is 
not likely it will germinate before spring of next year, and 
meanwhile take care the soil does not get overwet, or the 





August 2nd.—All Peas and Beans are gathered 
in afresh young state. - Very often this leads 
to a second crop of blossoms and pods. In this 
way we always get a second cropfrom Hunting- 
donian, a good old Pea of the Champion of 
England type. Pegged down Verbenas, Helio- 
tropes, etc., for the last time. The beds are 
now well filled and compact. Carnations are 
still being layered and dwarf Rose stocks 
budded, but not much remains to be done. We 
never bud in very hot weather if it can be 
avoided. Sowed hardy annuals for spring 
bedding. 


seeds, if at the point of vegetating, would decay. You 
could make the sowing in a strong box, covering this with 
a sheet of glass. You had best protect against frost. 


Erica hyemalis after flowering (M. H.).— 
Directly after howering you ought to have cut the plants 
into shape, shortening back the long, vigorous shoots to 
one-third their length, then place them in the greenhouse, 
where they will soon start into growth, and as soon as the 
young shoots are about } inch in length repot in sandy 
peat pressed very firmly. Keep them in the greenhouse 
till they have recovered from the check, standing them in 
the open till the cold nights come, when remove them to 
the greenhouse. Layer your Carnations at once, and grow 
on freely, 


Turfy loam useless (Zonal).—That your heap of 
turf sods should seem to be valueless for growing planta 





August 3rd,.—All Tomatoes under glass and 
against south walls are mulched with manure to 
save watering. There is a good deal of stopping 
to do, as when well nourished the plants con- 
tinue to grow. Non-setting is very often due 
to want of nourishment. Commenced shifting 
Primulas into 5-inch pots. They are in cold- 
frames now, freely ventilated. The same treat- 
ment is given to Cyclamens, only they are kept 
a little closer, and are often sprinkled over the 
foliage. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A servant’s character.—I entered upon my 
present service with an excellent character, and I have 
served my employer faithfully and well for ten years. Now 
that Iam leaving him, can he refuse to give me a good 
character? Or can he make an insinuation without giving 
any explanation? If he refuses to give me a character, 
what proceedings can I take ?—GARDENER. 


[A master cannot be compelled to give a 
servant a character, neither good nor bad, but 
if he gives any character at all it must be a 
true one. If your master refuses to give the 
character you can take no proceedings what- 
ever, but if he makes any groundless insinuation 
against you to a third party you may sue him 
for damages.—K. C. T,] 

Tenant’s claim to fruit-trees, etc., planted 
by him.—I bought a cottage and garden attached, and 
in the garden are a number of fruit-trees, fruit-bushes 
and Rose-trees. The premises are let to a weekly tenant, 
to whom the vendor had given a notice to quit which ex- 
pired on June 24th last. The tenant refuses to quit unless 
I pay him for the growing crops and for the fruit-trees 
and Rose-trees he states he planted himself. Texpect that 
I bought the whole property. If any compensation is due 
to the tenant, should not the vendor pay it? The tenant 
saysthat if no compensation is given him he shall cut down 
all the trees and bushes he has planted. I have received 
no rent, and I cannot get possession.—M. BE. P. 

[If the garden be a private garden and not a 
market garden, the tenant cannot claim any 
compensation for the fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes unless these were planted with the 
written consent of the then landlord. But he 
can claim compensation for the growing crops, 
including fruit, and if this be refused he may 
enforce the claim under the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens’ Compensation for Crops Act. 
Should he cut down the trees and bushes he has 
planted he will be liable to criminal proceedings 
before the magistrates. The vendor is not 
liable to make compensation to the tenant ; you 
are the party liable. If the tenant refuses to 
quit you should apply to the justices for eject- 
ment, but you must take care not to accept any 
rent in’ the meantime. - He can claim nothing 
whatever- for the Rose-trees nor yet for any 
flowers,—K, C. T.] 








in pots leads us to infer that it was but of very poor 
quality at first, and now that five years have elapsed sinc 
it was stacked all the fibrein it has decayed and dis- 
appeared, leaving apparently nothing but poor soil. Your 
best way will be to mix with it horse-droppings that have 
stood in a heap, been well damped, and occasionally 
turned to promote decay and to give the soil fibre. Add 
that at the rate of one-fourth to the soil. Also add to 
each barrowload a quart of soot and 1 lb. of fine bone-dust. 
Those ingredients should assist the loam greatly. All the 
purely artificial manures you can add will hardly do so 
much good as horse-droppings. Failing these, yeu can 
get old hot-bed-manure, and add that. 


Cinerarias failing (Nesc‘o).—The probable cause 
of your Cinerarias rotting off is that they have been kept 
too close and wet, as at this season they need plenty of 
air in order to encourage a good sturdy habit of growth. 
At this time of the year they do best in a cold-frame with 
plenty of air at all times, and a slight shading during ths 
hottest part of the day. In dull weather the lights may 
be removed altogether. Do not let your young plants 
become pot-bound, as, if once checked in this way, it is a 
difficult matter to get them to grow away freely after- 
wards. Whether the final shift is into pots 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter, the plants, when these are filled with 
roots, will derive considerable assistance from an occasional 
watering with weak liquid-manure. Aphides or green-fly 
are often very troublesome, and, for destroying them, the 
XL All Vaporiser is less risky than fumigating with 
Tobacco-paper. Should mildew make its appearance, 
which it sometimes does, the leaves must be lightly dusted 
with sulphur, 


Repotting Genistas and Deutzias (Nescio).— 
Both the Genistas and Deutzias should, directly after flower- 
ing, have had their shoots shortened back when necessary, 
and assoon as the young shoots commenced to push was the 
time to repot. As the season is now so far advanced we 
should not advise repotting, unless the plants particularly 
need it, in which case it should be done as soon as possible. 
Equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of 
sand, will suit them well, and, in potting at this late 
period, do not disturb the roots more than is absolutely 
necessary, otherwise the shoots now being formed will ex- 
perience a considerable check. The Genistas may be kept 
out-of-doors till the autumn frosts puf in an appearance ; 
while the Deutzias, being quite hardy, may be left out 
much later. They are, however, all the better of a little 
protection should the frosts prove severe. If you do not, 
repot your plants, they will be benefited by a little weak 
liquid-manure about once a fortfight, and remember that 
a sunny spot is necessary for the thorough ripening of the 
wood and consequent formation of flower-buds. 


Chrysanthemums, treatment of (Anzious).— 
Pinching the plants, as you say you have done, we see no 
reason why you should not obtain large blooms of certain 
varieties, provided the buds are developed between the first 
week of August and the end of that month. The following 
will make large, handsome blooms: Sunstone, Charles 
Davis, Lady Hanham, Lady E. Saunders, Niveum, Viviand 
Morel, Souvenir de Petite Amie, Mme. Carnot, T. B. 
Haywood, Mme. Capitaat, W. H. Lincoln, Chas. Shrimp- 
ton, Mme. Rtcoud, J. Stanborough Dibben, and Waban. 
The foregoing are Japanese, and may be supplemented by 
the under mentioned incurved sorts in your list : Bonnie 
Dundee, Ma Perfection, and Globe d'Or. The best sorts 
for bush plants, to be flowered on terminal buds, are 
W. H. Lincoln, Ivory, Ohas. Davis, Lady Hanbam, Source 
d’Or, Viviand Morel, Mme. Ricoud, J. 8. Dibben, and 
Souvenir de Petite Amie. Mme. Desgranges is an early- 
flowering variety, being in good condition usually ia 
September. S@ur Melanie is a useful white- hybrid 
Pompone which is in good form in October, Your list 
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embraces several late-flowering kinds, so that you should 
have no difficulty in obtaining blossoms from September 
until Christmas. If you are growing your plants for profit, 
we should advise you to acquire some other sorts, as there 
are other good sorts now in commerce which would 
probably answer your purpose better. We shall be pleased 
at any time to assist you in making aselection. We fear 
your incurved varieties will not compare with the Japanese 
sorts for cutting. 
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tub. Dissolve, also, in a pail 1 Ib. of fresh lime, and, when 
clear, pour that solution in with the copper solution, 
Add 1 Ib. of soft-soap dissolved, then 8 gallons of water, 
and gently spray it over the plants at intervals of ten days, 
say three times. That should kill the disease and save 
the plants, 




















SHORT REPLIBS. 


J. M. A.—Rey. W. Wilks, Royal Horticultural society, 
117, Victoria-street, S.W.m—F. W. Davies.—If you 
examine your plants carefully you will find a small 
maggot at the root, this being the cause of the failure. —— 
R. Williams —Yes, Moss-litter will answer, but stable- 
manure or cow-manure is far better. Well water the 
manure so as to wash the goodness down to the roots of 
the trees.—P. B. S,—You will find instructions as to 
making a pergola in our issue of November 17, 1900, 
which may be had of the Publisher, price 13d. We could 
not trace the name in any book we have.—J. H.—You 
will find directions for marking a tennis-court in our issue 
of June 29 of the present year, p. 243.——J. N. S.—Figs 
are easily increased by cuttings of the ripened wood put 
into heat in the early spring. —— Puzzled. — It is 
characteristic of some kinds to hang the foliage in the way 
your Tomatoes are doing. We have seen the same thing 
happen often. Do you know what the variety is?—— 
S. B.—You give us no idea as to how you are growing 
your Tomatoes. Are they outdoors or in a house? If 
you send us some particulars we will try and help you.— 
B. J. St. George.—You can buy Lavender in Covent 






FRUIT; 


St. Joseph Strawberry (S. W.).—You are a little 
impatient in relation to the autumn fruiting of this 
excellent Strawberry, as its fruiting time is about 
October. You would have helped to its autumn fruiting 
earlier had you pinched out the first bloom-stems on your 
recently put out plants, and that would have given them 
some stimulus to make good growth. Still, in the 
ordinary course of events, especially if rain falls—though 
you may not be wanting it in Wales as we do about 
London—the plants should both throw ont strong runners, 
all of which will carry bloom and fruit in the autumn, but 
also flowers from the old plants and fruit later. Do not 
find faulb with the firm who sold you the plants because 
they give the variety a glowing description as a perpetual 
bearer, as they do but adopt the common description of 
the variety. To call it or any other variety a perpetual 
bearer is, of course, exaggeration ; but the variety, with 
one or two others, such as St. Antoine de Padoue, Louis 
Gauthier, etc., undoubtedly fruits naturally in both early 
summerand autumn. We advise you to layer the earliest 
runners into 5-inch pots, and later place them on a high 









































































a : : ‘ ; 4 Garden, but as to the others we cannot say. Perhaps Sa 
a ae greenhouse, and they will fruit admirably in the some Gardener in your neighbourhood would let you here : 3 
. some.—HJdJ, B.—Syringe your trees well with a solution of 
VEGETABLES. Quass3ia and soft-soap in the evening, well washing the T 0 E R IT ; S EH J N T F R 5 R | S FE 
| Cropping building land (Halstedian),—Your | same off the following morning. Or you may syringe = 
| piece of building land should be some } acre in extent, | with Abol, advertised in our columns._—M. Jackson._— ENJOY THE STERLING 


and make, if the soil be good, in time a fine garden, 

Perhaps at this time of year you may find it hard to break 

up and difficult to get labour; but, if so, then in the 

winter have the whole area trenched over 18 inches deep, 

us shifting the top spit of 10 inches and keeping the lower 

8 inches to 10 inches of soil where it is, but well broken 

up. Place in the bottom of each trench of 2 feet width 

some manure. When all the ground is dug add a further 

as light dressing of manure, and fork itin. Do the latter 

forking in February. Then, in March you can sow Peas 
and Beans, and, later, seeds of all sorts of vegetables, 
plant Potatoes, Cabbages, Cauliflowers, and all sorts of 


A herbaceous border is that devoted to hardy plants. A 
herbaceous plant is that which produces stems annually 
from a perennial root.—-Cheltonian —Your Fuchsias 
have been attacked by thrips and red-spider. For the 
former use the XL All vaporiser, and for red-spider 
syringe frequently and keep the atmosphere moist. You 
are evidently keeping your plants too hot.——Batley — 
The season is too far gone for you to obtain any success 
with Cucumbers in frames.—C. A. P.—The only thing 
you can do is to dust your Roses freely with sulphur, 
which will at once destroy the mildew.—W. S.—Stand 
your Vines outside against a wall to ripen the wood. They 
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| ordinary crops. You could plant on the back portions, if | will make good planting canes for next season. If you 2 
b you wished, where you would not have to disturb them, want any more assistance we shall be pleased to help you. WATCH for 
some Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees, also Gooseberry and | ——Diang.—Yes, your Apple-tree shoots are infested with Tt 
other bushes. American-blight.——Wm. Vale.—Your trees, from the HE 
Dwarf top Potatoes (J. D. H.).—The growth of | description, are evidently overrun with red-spider, and & 4 55 
Potato tops is, as a rule, the reflex of the soil where the seed | 4t¢ also dry at the roots. Please send afew leaves, and 
tubers have been well cared for during the winter. Even | then we will do our best to help you—-F. R. Davis.— 
so-called dwarf varieties make strong growth in good soil. a ries scale, ied ie me to er. branch 
The dwarfest we know of are the old Walnut Leaf Kidney, | 2°t £0 far gone as that you send.——Y. Y, Z.—We see no 
| Harbinger, Snowball, and Beauty of Hebron; but these reason why you should not be able to lift the plants you E N GLIS H LEVE R. 
are all quite early. The later varieties are invariably | Mention if care in lifting and replanting is taken, at no MAKE IT 
strong growers, according to their lateness. You seem to | time allowing the roots to become dry. Water freely YOURS 
want varieties that, while having robust tops, yet cause | When replanting. —C. P.—The only way to get rid of the - 
them to lie on the ground rather than to grow tall, as | weeds you mention is to thoroughly trench the ground, || Compare with Watches sold on 
| these suffer less from wind. Our advice would be to grow | Picking out every piece as the work is being done. Other || Deceptive Instalment Plans at 
those, and then, when the tops are well formed, instead of | ery next week.—A. W.—Water now, and, when it has | | 50/- and RISE Ce E 
| moulding up into ridges, to rather flatten the tops out on | began to grow, repot. Keep your Begonias laid in sand SOLID SILVER HALL-MARKED CASK, richly 
| to the ground, then to put right on to the centre of each | in thecellar you speak of. As long as you keep them free turned and engraved. Fine full-plate movement. 
Potato-plant a spit of soil or two to keep the stems from | from frost they will survive the winter. oS iced wit pa eusae SOV euine 
; blowing about. Yours must be a peculiarly windy district Pau ariic Geto ais ae 
: ; A (by Royal Letters Patent), which cannot be found in 
; - Aaamn in ie oe gheob ela Try Peoria stay 2 har *,* Any communications respectung plants cr fruits watches of any other make. 
Flamp®, and syon House Prolific in this way, first thin- | sent to name should always accompany the arcel, 
| ning out the stems of each plant to not more ‘than three | which should be addressed to the ome on Ginbanee haar Fae eee ea LISH MAKE 
‘ before putticg the soil on to them. ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No cae 
| Maggots on Onions (J. M.).—We do not think | ™ore than four kinds of fruits or towers for naming te = ? 
that your planted-out Onions are being injured by the | 8#owld be sent at one time. ; j he L 
ordinary Onion-maggot, as that preys on the stems rather Names of plants.—S. Pass.—1, Adiantum con- g cE iS LZ 
t than on the roots, and rarely injures strong, planted-out | cinnum latum; 2, Adiantum mundulum ; 3, Nephrolepis 4 04 LASS 
plants, because those are, as a rule, too hard skinned for exaltata; 4, Lastrea dilatata. —~— Garrettstown. — The | es 
the maggot to perforate the stems. After dressing the Strawberry-tree(Cornuscapitata syn. Benthamia fragifera). - \: 





soil in October last with gas-lime, you later gave it adress- 
ing of fowl-manure, and it is, we fear, this latter dressing 
which is the cause of the trouble, as poultry-manure, 
unless it be properly prepared, is very productive of the 
We find it difficult 
to advise any other means of killing the insect pests than 
Get half-a- 
bushel of fresh soot, put it into a coarse bag, tie it loosely, 
then soak it for two days in a tub containing 10 gallons of 
water. Then pour this liquid in about the Onions, especi- 
If you could 
scald } lb. of Quassia-chips, purchased from a chemist, 
in a gallon of boiling water all night, and would add that 
to the soot-water, then much good may be done, as it is so 
nauseous: There is no doubt the drought helped to favour 
insect life, as also, at the same time, checking growth of 
With Oabbages we should advise the 

use of the same mixture ; but sprinkling a little salt round 
Probably, in this 
case, foul manure, perhaps from pig-styes, and not fully 
turned and sweetened, conduced to the production of the 


small white maggots you complain of. 


in watering freely with strong soot-water. 


ally where the insects seem to be prevalent: 


the crops. 


the plants to wash in at the same time. 


maggois. 


The Tomato-fungus (F. M. G. P.).—There isa very 
close connection between the fungus diseases which attack 
both Potatoes and Tomatoes, but they have diverse 
appellations, that of the Potato being called Phytoptophora, 
and that of the Tomato, Oladisporium; but they both 
operate in the leaves in the same way, creating black spots, 
There is no proof, however, that the existence of the 
fungus in Potatoes leads to its attacking Tomato-plants ; 
Still, we do not think that you 
need be concerned as to the future of Tomatoes with you 


but it is very possible. 


because your Potatoes have in the past suffered from 
disease. We have never yet heard that Ham Green orany 
other variety was more susceptible to the disease than ail 
others. Whilst there are differences in fruits and in crops, 
and also in formation of leafage and habit of plant, yet 
the nature of the plant in all cases remains the same ag 
with the Potato. Tomato-plants can hardly have a position 
outdoors too warm and sunny, and they should never be 
sprinkled overhead or be overwatered. If in a house, they 
need to be kept in full sunshine and have ample ventila- 
tion, The best remedy for the disease is found in gentle 
sprayings of the well-known Bordeaux-mixture, made in 
the proportion of 1 Ib. of sulphate of copper (blue stone) 
well dissolved in 4 gallons of boiling water in a wooden 





Limited, d 
Kroft, Wassenaar, Holland.—L ; 
Telkamp, Hillegom, Haarlem, Holland.—List of Bulbde. 

























—R, N. Z.—Polemonium Richardsoni.— Pensarn.— 
Spirea flagelliformis.—— Mrs. L. A. Marshall._—Probably 
a seedling Olematis, but would like to see when in flower. 
—J, A.—2, Spira opulifolia ; 3, Snowberry (Symphori- 
carpus racemosus). Nomen.—Sisyrinchium striatum. 
— J. Clift.—Saxifraga aizoides var.—A. C. M.—1, 
Pernettya mucronata; 2, Tamarix germanica ; 3, Spirwa 
opulifolia ; 4, Spirzea opulifolia aurea.——G. M. F. 7. — 
Heuchera sanguinea. Cc. S. T.—1, Notospartium 
Oarmichelie; 2, Indigofera Gerardiana. —— Rcese.— 
Flowers quite dried up. Miss Hampton.—Box received 
quite smashed.——G@. B. J.—Zenobia speciosa pulveru- 
lenta.— Hugo.—Yellow flower is Alstrcemeria aurantiaca. 
Lonicera is L. sempervirens. Your Rose-shoot is evi- 
dently the LaGrifferaie ; cut it out.——J. C. G@. Ritchie,— 
Ceanothus azureus.——J. B.—Flower too shrivelled to be 
able to identify——John Galloway.—1, Gnothera fruti- 
cosa var. Youngi; 2, Linaria vulgaris; 8, Euphorbia 
Cyparissia..—J. M. Stocksfield.—1, Tradescantia vir- 
ginica ; 2, Please send again ; 3, Spirwa filipendula fl.-pl. ; 
4, Phlox subulata var. —wL. A. C., Croydon —Yellow 
flower, Medicago lupulina; the other too shrivellei. 
Aster is attacked by green-fly ; syringe with Abol, adver- 
tised in our columns. -— Adam.—1, Crassula (Kalosanthes) 
coccinea ; 2, Kleinia sp.— fF. J. D.—1, Weigela appar- 
ently, kindly send flowers ; 2, Euonymus latifolius argenteo 
marginatus ; 3, Fraxinus sp. ; 4, specimen insufficient.—— 
D. J. W.—1, Philadelphus coronarius ; 2, Deutzia crenata 
fl.-pl.——§MWMrs. Collins.—Yellow flower, Cestrum auranti- 
acum; Fern with matting tied on, Adiantum Sancta 
Oatherine; other Fern, Phlebodium aureum. In future 
all plants sent in for name should be numbered 
separately.——J/’. J.—Specimen too shrivelled to be able 
to identifty.—— Wilmslow.—1, Justicia carnea; 2, Cassia 
floribunda. —- C, F. W.—We cannot name florists’ 

flowers.—Diana.—Erigeron speciosus.——D. C. 7.— 

1, Alstremeria aurantiaca; 2, Rhyncospermum jasmin- 

oides: 3, Galega officinalis alba.— Pleasure Grounds.— 

The Saddle-leaved Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipiferum). 

Ri. E. Sau!.—Papaver somniferum. Yes, worth keep- 

We do not reply to queries by post. 
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Catalogues received.—J. Backhouse and Son, 
ork.—Catalogue of Bulbs.—Jac. Van der |\ 
of Bulbs. —— Johs. 
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The handiest and best Glass ever produced at the price. 
Nickel Mounts and Eye Shades, Crocodiie Leather Body 
and Case, with sling, complete for 8/6, 


SEND TO-DAY FOR H. SAMUEL'S 


GRAND GATALOCUE. 


200 PAGES, 3,000 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
WATCHES, JEWELLERY, CLOCKS, SILVER 
WARE, CUTLERY, &c., sent FREE on receipt of 
Postcard. A study of this marvellous volume will 
show in the plainest possible manner the advantages 
of H. Samuel's Method of Direct Supply, 
whereby » SAVING of nearly ONE-HALF 
can be EFFECTED. 


Valuable Free Prizes 
for Purchasers. 
Ten Lists to Select from with every Catalogue. 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL 


With all Articles. H. Samuel will return money in 
full if satisfaction is not given, 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


H. SAMUEL, Dept. 3, 


Market Street, MANCHESTER, 


. 
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For Gardeners, ete., 


BENSONS 
ENGLISH LEVER. 


OF BEST LONDON MAKE. 


In Silver Cases, (Em Tn Silver Cases, 










NEW PATENT 


{Greenhouse BOILERS 


| The Special Merits of a Boiler are— 
1.—Long Burning. 
2.—Even Temperature, 
3.—No Troubie. 


ia ase In these particulars our 
ow: 
tae Boilers are altogether be- 
rep 




























yond competition. 


Guaranteed Mini- 
mum Burning, 
12 Hours, 












































Unsatisfactory Boilers can 
be replaced in an hour's 
work without moving the 
old pipes, 














A —RIINCHES. 5 















































































































































OPEN FOR INSPECTION, 
Tt is evident that the very large reserve of fuel con- 


tained in Feeder ensures burning at least four times 
longer than is possibl> with any other Boiler, 











Sold Everywhere in 6d. & 1s. Tins, and Sealed 
Bags, 7 lbs., 28. Gd.; 14 lbs, 48, 6d; 28 lbs., 7s. Gd. ; 
56 lbs., 12s. Gd. ; 112 lbs., 20s, Or direct from the Works, 
Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom for cash with order 
(except 6d. Tins), 


























CLAY’S SUCCESSFUL GARDENING, by 
Eminent Npecialists, with Illustrations, contains full 
directions for use, Bound in cloth, 1s, post free, or of 
Seedsmen, &c. 


For Prices, Particulars, and opinions of 
customers, post free, apply— 


12 Hours Stove Syndicate, 


LIMITED, 


66, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
HILL & SMITH, 
BRIERLEY HILL IRONWORKS, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
WATER BARROW, POULTRY HURDLE & 






ONE THIRD SAVED BY BUYING 
la en tnt 
DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 
Se I 























In SILVER ORYSTAL GLASS CASES FoR £3 108. 
Sent post free to any part of the World for Cash or P.O.O. 


CATALOGUE of this and other 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, RINGS, &c., post free. 


J. W. BENSON, Lop. 


STEAM FACTORY— 


62 & 64, LUDCATE HILL, E.C. 


Write for full Price List of Manures, Chemicals, &o. 
CL AY & S 0 Manure Manufacturers 
5 and Bone Crushers, 
STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 






























NON-POISONOUS. 


é6 : » INSECTICIDE ts 
AB 0 admitted by Users to be 
. THE BEST PLANT WASH 


for Garden & Greenhouse, 















TENNIS FENCING. || Gr. WW. ER TELE Wy. | | veciutey A 1B 
qfunie men gear ga ins Rustic and Horticultural Works, ox aa . 


NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E, 





Green and Black Fly 
ht, 


American Blig 
Caterpillars, 
and al’ kinds of 


and you will agree with other Usara, 
TRY iT who have said: 





‘It acts like a charm,” “I was surprised.” “Cannes 
find aliving fly.” “Answers admirably.” “Wish I had 
eased it sooner.” “Send me some more.” “Oheap and 
safe.” “A little goes along way.” &o., &0. 

ONE PINT MAKES 100 PINTS. 
Pint 1/8; Quart 2/6; Half-Gall, 4/-; Gall. 1/6 

OF ALL SEEDSMEN ANI FLORISTS, 
or post free on receipt of remittance from the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS—E. A.WH ITE, Lta, 


Hop & Fruit Growers, PADDOCK WOOD, KENT. 

















“ANVIDNG NI 
HOOLS LSADUVI 


RUSTIC WORK 






























































GREENHOUSES. 
SPAN-RKOOF, LE 
7 £t. by 5 ft. s3 oo 
9 ft. by 6 ft. Ae 480 
10 ft. by 7 ft. 2» ©6868 10 0} 8 fteby 6 th ae 3 
12 ft. by 8 ft, -- 612 O| 12 ft. by 8 ft. Riek ie 
The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, and 
are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at same 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 
necessary Ironwork, 16-oz. Glass, packed and put on rail in 
London free, 


7ft.by5ft. ., £219 6 
8ft.by5ft. 2. °3 1 6 
317 0 















CATALOGUES FREE, 


GARDEN BORDER 
& HURDLES. 




















"MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 


















WTA yn DESIDERATUI | 
een CARDEN BARROWS, | (agate dein ge 
lin. Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s, ; 4 


10 in., 19s. 6d.; 11 in., 20s, ; 
12 in., 21s. 


Best in the market, 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 93, extra. 
Paint ing 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 

NAVVY BARROWS. 
10s. 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 
= NOTE.—Our Show- 
sor= yard and atock is abso- 

lutely the largest in 
ry London and Se 
= ? may be seen here ready 
soy for delivery. 
73 ESTIMATES FREE, 


PS FERTILITY, . ALOOUE, 3 STANDS 


“BONE ye ay -\ eee sa, THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 
yecia nures for APPARATUS 


y FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &. 


Most economical and efficient. 
is apparatus has attained 





















Send for Catalogues & Prices of GARDEN REQUISITES, 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 














= ' Ax. 2 2 . 
Swi) AP PARAT 
Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
For Greenhouses, &c. Oatalogue tree, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes tor Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, &c, 









edsmen, etc.- 


tse, Post Free of-'- 

“GUANO WORKS; great popularity. Made at our 

Cees Pe pes own foundry and under our own 

: : supervision. Before ordering 
elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full partiou- 
lars, free by post, 
F ~ s J. & W. WOOD, 
— iH Ht Birmingham Street Foundry, 

=a, STOURBRIDGE. 


Ns Se a pore) 
ANNED GARDEN & TENNIS NETTING. 


—Cheapest and best in the market, 125 yards, 3s, 6d.— 
KNIGHT, Royal Arcade, Lowestoft, 
























PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

~ Netting, small mesh, will keep off the smallest birds, 
35 square yards for 1s. Will not rot if left out in all weathers. 
Sent any width. Carriage piid on all orders over 53, As 
supplied to the Royal Gardens. OGommoner netting at 50 
gaara vers for Is —From H. J. GASSON. Garden Netting 
Yorks, Rye 
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Dennis Inonwonzg, 
Stourbridge, 
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Abutilons .. ee 300 | Ohrysanthemums—work 
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LAYERING STRAWBERRY RUNNERS. 
Now that the season’s crop has been gathered, 
thoughts are at once directed towards the 
preparation for the next. Every grower has his 
or her own particular mode of judging the vary- 
ing qualities of Strawberries, and gardens differ 
materially, too, in the suitability of their soils. 
Those who have had the charge of gardens 
situated in widely separated districts or counties 
find that Strawberries differ greatly in consti- 
tution, and thus it happens that a sort that 
revels in the soil of one garden fails altogether 
in another, the mode of culture being almost the 
same in both instances. In this may be found a 
justification for standing by old favourites which 
possess the necessary stamina suited to the 
individual and his garden. If one may judge 
correctly by the few who devote their energies 
to the raising of new and improved varieties of 
Strawberries, and the experience of those who 
do, there is a considerable amount of uncertainty 
attending the work, and dogged perseverance 
and patience must be necessary attributes 
of those who undertake it. The Messrs. 
Laxton, of Bedford, for some years have been 
the most successful raisers of new kinds. 
In the newest arrival, the Laxton, there is said 
to be a rival even for all and every other that 
has preceded it. In a list before me there is 
enumerated a selection of no less than seventy- 
six sorts that do not there include Messrs. 
Laxton’s latest novelties, and yet in spite of 
this wealth of names and varieties one might 
well exclaim, “‘ Still they come.” Sir Joseph 
Paxton has had a long and honoured career in 
the market fields and private gardens, and has 
served a useful purpose in the parentage it has 

iven to modern introductions. It has been so 
ong cultivated that the raiser’s name seems to 
have become lost. Sir Joseph Paxton has yet 
a firm standing with some growers, despite the 
great market qualities of Royal Sovereign. The 
two, though similar in shape of berry, are dis- 
tinct in colour. 

The layering of stock for outdoor planting 
resolves itself into the adoption of one of two 
courses—pots or open ground. Both have 
advantages as well as disadvantages, and either 
may be employed according to circumstances. 
Small pots make planting easy, but the soil in 
small pots soon becomes dry, and demands fre- 
quent attention in sunny weather. In the open 
ground the runners need water in order to 
obtain strong root and leaf growth, but they 
do not so quickly suffer if this detail can- 
not be followed up strictly day by day. 
Young plants, or those of one year’s growth, 
furnish the best runners, and it is worthy of 

remark that in small gardens this course 
of annual planting is very much neglected. 
From young plants come much the finest and 
earliest berries. Old plants give later and 
smaller fruit. Thus, the two jointly cultivated 
improve the grade of fruit, as well as maintain 
a longer succession. The earliest and latest 
fruits always claim a share of pride on the part 
of the producer, and when the means are go 
easily within reach it is strange that more do 
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Pounded by W, Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden,” 
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not avail themselves of the opportunity afforded 
by au annual course of planting. My usual 
course is to plant one-third with new runners 
each year, destroying a like quantity. Ifa bed 
shows extra vitality and promises to continue 
profitable it is allowed to remain; but usually 
the third year of fruiting terminates its tenancy 
of the ground. Young beds give the finest 
dessert fruit ; the oldest provide for preserving. 
Reference has been made to the introduction of 
new blood apart from the retention: of older 
sorts. In the trial of new kindsit is possible to 
find something infinitely superior to the old ; 
but it would be folly to destroy the old and 
well-tried all in one season and introduce new 
and improved kinds, even should these be grow- 
ing in gardens closely adjacent. Advice so 
often given not to discard old favourites until a 
better can be introduced cannot be too strongly 
emphasised. In proof of this I might say 
that Royal Sovereign, so universally praised 
for its free growth and fruiting, is with 
me not nearly so good as others, and thus its 
extent is small compared with others less loudly 
praised, A stock is kept only for securing the 
requisite number of runners required in pots for 
spring forcing. It should be remembered that 
runners allowed to take their chance and go 
unattended fail to root in dry weather when the 
straw used for mulching is thick enough to keep 
them off the soil. To get them well rooted 
remove the straw between at least some of the 
rows, and pull the runners from the rows into 
the one open space. Lay them out evenly on 
the surface, and either sprinkle some fine soil, 
short manure, or leaf-mould over them, and 
water in the evenings through a fine rosed pot. 
This will soon set them at work, and once well 
rooted they await a convenient day for finally 
planting them elsewhere. When well rooted 
separate them from the parent plants, and those 
in pots can be removed to more convenient 
quarters for watering them. In the meantime, 
a suitable site for the planting should be selected, 
and ground ought to be deeply worked and well 
manured for Strawberries. Potatoes prepare 
the ground well for Strawberries when early 
sorts are chosen, and August should not be 
allowed to pass without completing the planting 
of rew beds. Strong plants well planted are 
those that give good berries the next year. 
Firm. soil is important, and so is the daily 
watering until the plants are established should 
the state of the weather demand it. W. §, 








NEW STRAWBERRY BEDS, 
EARLY preparation of Strawberry ground is of 
much importance, as then a natural settlement 
of the same takes place before planting, and 
that a firm root-run is essential to their well- 
being has been proved over and over again. 
Put out two batches of plants, the one on fairly 
solid ground, the other on ground quite freshly 
trenched or even dug, and should the autumn 
prove dry it will soon be apparent which suits 
them best, and that, too, in spite of all the 
treading which may be given at planting 
time. In regard to trenching, I am opposed 
to the two-spit system as practised by many, 
especially if the plants are to be destroyed 
after the second year’s fruiting. The Straw. | 

















berry is to a great extent a surface- rooting 
subject, and in my opinion the roots do 
not during the first year, when we expect the 
largest and best fruit, reach the manure deeply 
buried. What I prefer is to take one spit and 
the crumbs and to tread the manure in the 
bottom.’ The young plants then get the benefit 
of it as soon as in active growth, fine fruit is 
produced the first season, and a heavy mulching 
of pig-manure applied in November or Decem. 
ber—the same being long, but thoroughly 
saturated with the urine, fortifies the plants 
against the strain of the second year’s crop, 
alter which they are destroyed. ‘The reason 
why so many Strawberry-beds on light, warm 
soils collapse during hot, dry seasons is that 
autumn mulching is neglected, a little littéry 
material being put round the plants just 
as they are coming into bloom, by which 
time often three, parts of the moisture has 
escaped from the soil. In such cases early 
and good runners cannot be obtained, as the 
parent plants are invariably badly affected by 
spider. In planting young beds I always give 
a cube of good sound loam, ramming it well in 
round the balls, and mulch with spent Mush- 
room manure or even leaf-mould to the distance 
of a foot round each plant, and if the autumn 
proves dry give a couple of waterings with farm- 
yard liquid at an interval of a fortnight after 
growth becomes vigorous. In many large 
places where the demand for pot and open-air 
bed plants is great, many runners are annually 
taken from two-year-old beds. This is a two-fold 
evil, the stock in the first place being weakly 
and smothered by the foliage of old plants, and 
trampling amongst the rows being a great 
nuisance, 





POTTING UP STRAWBERRIES, 
RuNNERS that were layered some time ago into 
small pots will by this have made. sufficient 
roots to admit of their being transferred to 
other quarters. Those intended for early 
forcing ought to be put into their fruiting pots 
without delay in order that growth may be com- 
pleted before the days get too short. The size 
of pots used for these must in a measure depend 
on the variety grown, for as some make much 
more foliage than others the strongest will need 
the greatest support, and these ought to have 
pots one size larger than those for such as John 
Ruskin and La Grosse Sucrée. Many people 
make a mistake in putting too much drainage 
into Strawberry pots, thereby reducing the 
space allowed for the soil. The pots used should 
be clean and no more crocks put in the bottom 
than will carry the water away freely. This in 
a measure must depend on the kind of soil used. 
Where it is of a heavy nature, bordering on clay, 
the water does not pass through it so freely as 
that of a lighter nature; such will therefore 
need greater care in watering till the pots are 
well filled with roots. If light compost is in a 
proper condition as regards moisture at the time 
of potting, it cannot well be made too firm, for 
the roots of Strawberries are very fibrous. On 
the other hand, that of a close nature will need 
but little ramming, or more harm than good will 
be the result. It is no uncommon thing to see 
the water stand in the pots of newly-potted 
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plants for several days before passing through | 
the soil. Such cannot be the proper state for” 
healthy root action; therefore due care should | 
be exercised in potting. When potting, make | 
that portion which is put into the pot previous | 
to inserting the plant fairly firm and of suffi- 
cient depth to raise the crown to within 7 inch 
of the rim. The space round the ball should 
also bo made moderately firm, allowing suf- 
ficient room for water to moisten every particle 
of soil in the pot. After potting, the plants 
should be stood on a bed of ashes in a sunny 
position and receive careful attention as regards 
watering, for be it remembered it is in the first 
management that much of the after success 
depends, ‘Those who are able to produce well- 
developed crowns that can be thoroughly 
ripened need have but little fear of their failing | 





to supply strong flower-spikes if care be taken | 
to look after them when introduced into the | 
forcing - house. There should 

always be sutlicient space left 

between the pots while the 

plants are growing that the air 

may circulate freely amongst 

the leaves, for the more robust 

the leaf - stalks the finer the 

crowns. 


Plants in the open ground 
from which the fruit has been 
gathered and that are intend d 
to stand for a future crop 
should be freed of all runners 
and weeds and the spaces be- 
tween the rows pointed over, 
giving, if possible, a top-dresr- 
ing to encourage fresh growth. 
Where it is intended to make 
new plantations the ground 
ought to be at once prepared, 
unless this has already received 
attention, that there may be 
no delay in getting the plants 
out the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. In planting, the 
strength of the foliage should 
have due consideration, for if 
kinds having large leaves be 
planted too close together, the 
fruit is so shaded that in showery 
weather much of it is spoilt. 


PEACHES WITH CRACKED 
STONES. 

Witt you kindly tell me vhat causes 
this? I enclose a fruit of Hale’s Early 
for you to see. The tree is grown asa 
standa’d in a border in orchard-house. 
—SARUM. 

[Some kinds of Peaches are 
more addicted to stone-splitting 
than others, though it happens 
sometimes in a variety not com- 
monly given to that failing. To 
imperfect fertilisation of the 
flowers may be traced the origin 
of some such cases, and where 
this is so there is no remedy 
that can be applied that will 
benefit the present crop. The 
vigour of the tree affords no 
solution of the difficulty, because 
stone-splitting is not an out- 
come of indifferent health ;- in- 
deed, the reverse is more likely 
to be the case. When Peaches 
are flowering it is never safe to trust to 
chance in the setting, for without being ferti- 
lised with their own pollen or with that of other | 
flowers by the aid of a camel’s-hair pencil, 
rabbit’s tail, or something of a similar character, 
the fruit may swell away for a while, even to 
ripening, and then drop from premature soften- 
ing accelerated by the unsound stone. In this 
condition the fruit sometimes falls and appears 
ripe, but an examination shows that it is soft | 
only on one side, the other being congested and | 
hard. It is among the early sorts that these 
troubles most frequently occur. 

In too rich borders some Peaches drop when | 
nearing the ripening period, and if they remain 


until they can be gathered they invariably | 


ripen some time before the remainder of the | 





crop is ready, which the expert grower at once | 


recognises as a symptom of stone-splitting 


|; ing in London. 


Freshlyslacked limeapplied in quantitysufficient | 
to whiten the surface 13 2 good remedy in such ' 


cases, giving it once or twice during the growing 
season. With trees that are over-luxuriant, 
root-pruning and lifting and placing the roots 
nearer the surface correct more than the one 
evil, bringing with it the lessened tendencies to 
splitting of the stone. Overhead shade from other 
trees hinders proper ripening of the wood, and 
without this neither perfect setting nor stoning 
can be assured. Extremes of root-moisture or 
drought are both inimical to the progress of the 
tree’s growth in summer, and should be as far as 
possible avoided, as also should strong doses of 
animal or artificial-manure, because they stimu- 
late an excess of vigour which is undesirable 
With a comparatively new border and healthy 
trees clear water is all-sufficient. Itis for older 
trees in borders fully occupied with roots and 
carrying heavy loads that feeding is necessary 
Lime, however, may be given in small quantity 
with advantage to Peaches, as this assists the 








Smilax Cantab, (See page 297.) 


formation of the seed-shell or stone. Unripened 
wood caused from overhead shade, imperfect 
fertilisation of the flowers, or an absence of lime 
in sufficient quantity may, however, give the 


| clue for the failure complained of, and for two 


of them, at any rate, steps may be immediately 
taken to correct it for another year. Carefully 
lifting the trees and replanting will correct 
grossness, the autumn, when the leaves begin 
to fall, being the most suitable time. A mistake 
that is often made is neglecting the watering of 


the borders and syringing the trees after the 
| crop is cleared. } 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Twelve best Apples.—Some years ago a list of 
the six best dessert and six best cooking Apples appeared 
as the result of a vote by a number of gardeners at a meet- 
I should feel obliged if you will repeat 
the lists for the benefit of yours—AN OuD READER 

[Cooking Apples: Alfriston, Bzea Pool, Blenheim 
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Orange, Bramley’s, Wellington, and Northern Greening. 
Dessert: Blenheim, Oox’s Orange, Olaygate, Ribston, 
Reinette Grise, and Sturmer. 


Bottling Raspberries and Currants.—I 
would be very glad if someone could tell me the best way 
of bottling Raspberries and Currants, as I wish to keep 
some this year, and am not sure whether the same method 
applies to them as to Plums?—M. Horton. 


Grapes turning brown and shrivelling.—I 
should be pleased if you could tell me through your paper 
the cause of Black Hamburgh Grapes turning brown after 
thinning? I am sending you a sample of the fruit.—E. G. 

[Your Grapes are what is known as 
‘‘gcalded,” which generally occurs when the 
Grapes are about half grown. This is caused 
through imperfect ventilation on some bright 
morning when the berries and the atmosphere 
of the house are saturated with moisture. ] 

Cherry and Damson leaves unhealthy.— 
[enclose a sprig of Oherry and Damson, and should be 
vrateful for your valuable advice as to what should be 
done for them? The Damson, a young tree, has a heavy 
crop, but the young wood looks shrivelled and unhealthy, 
like enclosed.— Bu. 

[Your Cherry and Damson leaves have been 
attacked by black-fly. You should have syringed 
them with a solution of Quassia and soft-soap as 
soon as the first signs of the pests were seen. 
You had better syringe them now freely with 
water, as insecticides will probably injure the 
davour of the fruit. See reply to ‘‘Ballibay ” 
in our issue of June 22, p. 223 ] 


Fruit-trees v. stocks.—I question if 
amateurs are fully alive to the importance of 
getting young trees that are worked on dwarfing 
stocks As a rule, it is the largest strong- 
wooded trees that catch the eye of purchasers, 
but if they studied what would suit their smail 
gardens, they would select trees of more mode- 
rate growth. I have very fruitful Pears grafted 
on Quince stocks that scarcely make any new 
wood, and a Lady Sudeley Apple grafted on a 
Siberian Crab-stock that produces the finest 
fruit of any tree I have, but its growth is very 
slow ; in fact, strong growth and fruitful trees 
do not go together.—J. G., Gosport. 


Making Green Gooseberry Cham- 
pagne.—It is too late this year, but I enclose 
the recipe in case you like to put it in: One 
gallon of green Gooseberries crushed to 1 gallon 
of water. Let them stand, and into, say, 
about 30 gallons put about a clothes-basket 
of Elder flowers without any leaves. After 
a few days strain off, and.to each gallon of 
liquor add 34 pounds of sugar. Let it stand 
in the cask two or three weeks, keeping 
it filled up. Before putting in the bung 
add 1 quart of brandy and 1 ounce of isinglass 
to each 20 gallons. It is as good as some cham- 
pagne, or rather Moselle. Preserving Goose- 
berries: To preserve Gooseberries I buy large 
sweet-bottles, fill them with Gooseberries, and 
then with cold boiled water stand them in a 
large boiler of cold water. Let it boil, and 
leave them in till the water becomes cold. Tie 
them down with double paper pasted together. 
—EuizapetH Lone, Bulsham Manor, near 
Cambridge. 

Planting a garden wall.—I am building a wall 
of mud, 7 feet high and 18 inches thick, round my garden. 
I want to plant it with fruit-trees, and should be much 
obliged if you would kindly tell me what sorts would be 
likely to succeed best under the following conditions ? 
Soil gravel, rather poor ; situation high and open, rather 
exposed, but on S. slope, getting all the sun. Aspect of 
wall available for trees: N., about 150 feet; S., about, 
100 feet ; E , about 65 feet; W.. about 120 feet. I should 
like to include Plums, Cherries, Apples, Nectarines, 
Apricots, Figs, and, if possible, a Vine. The summers in 
South Hants are very hot. Should I have any chance of 
ripening late Grapes of any variety? I should also like to 
plant a few standard Apples on the N. of the garden, 
more as a protection than with a view to obtaining great 
results, and a fruit espalier of any kind of fruib along a 
border running N. and S., about 80 feet long I shall be 
much obliged for any advice in selection, planting, and 
cultivation ?—L. D. L. 

[A wall of mud, or rather of clay, should have 
the surface very finely and smoothly cleaned off 
ere it becomes hard before you plant trees — 
against it, or otherwise every crevice will 
become a nest for insects. Then you will not be 
able to nail trees to it satisfactorily, and your 
best course will be to have the wall wired, fixing 
to it at intervals of 6 feet strips of wood half an 
inch thick from top to bottom, and then 
securing to those, 6 inches apart, lines of fairly 
stout wire, to which the trees can be tied. It 
is best to have the wires as close to the wall as 
very well can be. Ona the north wall you can 
plant Morello Cherries, Victoria Plums, and 
Catillac baking Pears. On west walls plant 
almost any good dessert and cooking Plums ; 
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on the east, good Pears, such as Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Marie Louise. Louise Bonne, Pitmas- 
ton Duchess, Winter Nelis, and Josephine de 
Malines ; and on south wall, Apricots, Shipley 
and Moor Park ; Peaches, Amsden June, Royal 
George, Stirling Castle, and Princess of Wales ; 
and Nectarines, Rivers’ Early, Lord Napier, and 
Elruge. Brown Turkey Fig, Apples, such 
as Cox’s Orange and Sturmer Pippin, would be 
best on west walls. There is little prospect 
that any variety of Vine would produce Grapes 
worth eating outdoors, but if you plant one let 
it be Dutch Sweetwater ; or, failing that, White 
Sweetwater. With respect to the planting of 
standard Apples in an orchard to make a wind- 
break, you cannot do better than plant Blen- 
heim Pippin, Mere de Ménage, Warner’s King, 
and Newton Wonder, as these are all robust 
growers. They should be planted fully 20 feet 
apart to allowample room. As to espalier trees 
for a border 80 feet long, plant of Apples King 
of the Pippias and Lord Derby, and of Pears 
Marie Louise and Doyenné du Comice. These 
should be fully 16 feet apart, thus taking five 
trees. In all cases have the ground trenched 
and well cleaned before planting. ] 

Yellows in Peach-trees.—I enclose a few leaves 
of my Peach-tree. Oan you tell me the reason of them all 
curling up? I have got a nice lot of fruit on the tree.— 
J, HouMEs. 

[This malady causes great disappointment, 
trees apparently healthy suddenly turning from 
a green to a sickly yellow shade. Some soils 
seem to favour the disease more than others, the 
worst cases of yellows probably occurring in 
strong retentive mediums. In such the roots of 
the current year do not mature in autumn, 
especially if such be wet and sunless, and the 
evil effects are visible the following summer. 
Cases of yellows, however, though less frequent, 
occur amongst glass-covered trees ; faulty drain- 
age, nothwithstanding which the roots receive a 
maximum amount of water through the growing 
season, being the chief cause. In such mediums 
biennial or, at the most, triennial lifting of the 
roots is the only means of keeping the yellows 
in check, adding a large percentage of old 
mortar-rubble, charcoal, or the sweepings of 
walks and drives, also burnt garden refuse and 
prunings. In the case of outdoor trees, the 
roots should be kept above the surrounding 
level and covered with not more than 3 inches 
depth of soil If this is carried out, say, in 
October or during the early part of November, 
according to the season and condition of the 
trees, just, in fact, when the foliage is assuming 
a yellow colour, the work being followed by a 
mulch of leaf-mould or old Mushroom-manure, 
applied not as a stimulant, but as a preservative 
of the newly-disturbed roots against severe 
frost, a more healthy and generally satisfactory 
condition of the tree may be expected the fol- 
lowing season. Mixing a small portion of soot 
with the compost is good in cases of yellows. 
In badly drained borders a depth of 6 inches of 
rubble may be placed beneath the new compost, 
as the roots, in consequence of the occasional 
lifting practised, will not become established 
lower down. Very firm ramming is also essen- 
tial, this helping to keep the roots at home. 
Trees that are replanted thus shallow will 
require a good mulch of short manure the fol- 
lowing spring, also occasional watering, or 
drought will be liable to affect them, the trees 
then going from bad to worse. Some varieties 
of Peaches and Nectarines are more susceptible 
to attacks of yellows than others, and unsuit- 
able stocks are accountable in some cases for 
this disorder. Those who have a strong soil to 
deal with should plant on stations, in order to 
prevent the descent of strong tap-roots, raise 
the border, use plenty of correctives, lift the 
trees at least every third year, and in order to 
counteract the evils of drought mulch liberally 
and feed frequently. ] 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ Hnglish Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph oy a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea, 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. H. J. Chapman, 84, Arthur-rcad, Brixton, 
for Cephalotus follicularis; 2, Mr. G. Weir- 
Cosens, Bronpadarn, Aberystwyth, for Rose 
W. A, Richardson, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE HARDY SPECIES OF SMILAX. 


Fw species of this genus can be grown out-of- 
doors, but they are almost all evergreen, and all 
are so distinct in character that they merit 
attention. §S. herbacea can be grown as an 
ordinary herbaceous plant, but with this excep- 
tion, they require, in all parts of the kingdom, 
the most favourable position that can be given 
them. They are most suitable for walls, but 
several may be grown over large tree roots or 
may be trained over Spruce trunks, requiring 
in this case the most sheltered position that can 
be found. In some cases it is not the low 
winter temperature that kills, but rather the 
insufficiency of summer warmth that prevents 
development. 





The naming of the species is exceedingly | 


difficult, and from the same plant very unlike 
specimens may sometimes be gathered. From 
an old stump of S. Cantab, figured on p. 296, 
low down beneath the dense growth, 1 have 
gathered specimens which are almost identical 
with specimens of S. Bona-nox, from which, on 
the whole, it entirely differs, I have made 





Smilax aspera. 


repeated efforts at Kew to name this plant, but 
have failed to match it, unless with a specimen 
named §. hispida, which this could not be. 
Since, therefore, it cannot be identified, I pro- 
pose for garden purposes to call it S. Cantab. 
It may yet prove to belong to some already 
described species, but to name requires the 
female flowers, and as this is a male plant there 
is no hope of identification until it can be 
matched with some authentic living or dead 
specimen, 

The cultivation of the genus is not at all diffi- 
cult, All the kinds respond to good soil, and 
if the soil is not good it should be made so. If 
suitable cuttings can be got they will usually 
strike, but there is sometimes difficulty in root- 
ing them. The plants may sometimes be 
divided, or pieces may be taken off, which 
readily make plants, and this is usually the 
surest method of propagation for hardy kinds. 
The following are the more hardy kinds of 
Smilax cultivated in this country :— 

SMILAX  ASPERA.—This (here figured) is a 
well-marked species, with angular and usually 
prickly stems, reaching a height of about 5 feet 
or even 10 feet. The leaves are dark green, 
with flecks of white on the upper surface. The 
flowers are whitish and fragrant. It is a native 
of South Europe, the Canaries, etc., and is 
represented by numerous forms, 
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S. Bona-nox (Bristly Green Brier).—The 
root-stocks have large tubers; the stems are 
slightly angled, the branches often four-angled ; 
the leaves green and shining on both sides, and 
their margins are fringed with needle-like 
prickles. Stout prickles are also scattered over 
the stems, S. Bona-nox hastata is a form with 
pronounced basal lobes. It is a native of North 
America, 

8. Cuina (China-root) —This species is not 
evergreen. It has a large and edible fleshy root. 
The stems are here and there furnished with 
strong sub-recurved spines. The leaves are 
glossy, the young ones abruptly narrowed and 
acute at the base, at length cordate at the bace, 
cuspidate or even retuse atthe apex. Itis a 
native of China and Japan. 


S. Cantas —For many years this has been 
cultivated in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, 
and the illustration on p. 296 shows well 
what it is from a garden ‘point of view, as grown 
against a shed facing west. It is evergreen. 
The strong shoots reach a height of about 
12 feet or more. The stems are round, armed 
with strong, straight green prickles ; the bran- 
ches are slender, and are usually without 
prickles. The finer leaves each measure about 
5 inches in length and 53 inches in breadth. 
They are papery in texture, green on both 
surfaces, with a few spots of grey on the upper 
surface, and along the margin are a few small 
prickles, not conspicuous, but easily felt by the 
hand. The smaller leaves are often as broad as 
long, but they tend to be narrower at the base. 
The male flowers are fragrant, produced on 
umbels of about eight to twelve. This plant is, 
perhaps, nearest to S. rotundifolia among the 
hardier kinds, but the leaves differ distinctly in 
shape. 

S. PXcELSA.—According to a description this 
is a high. growing species with red berries. It 
is a native of Eastern Europe, Persia, and the 
Azores, 

8. eLauca.—The height of this plant is about 
3 feet. Its branches and twigs are angled, 
armed with rather stout numerous or scattered 
prickles, or sometimes without any. The leaves 
are glaucous beneath and sometimes above. 
Native of N. America. 

S. HERBACEA.—I am not sure that this is 
worth cultivation outside of a botanic garden, 
but it is easily grown as an ordinary herbaceous 
plant and is sure to be interesting. It is the 
Carrion Flower of North America, growing from 
New Brunswick to Ontario, and south to 
Florida, Louisiana, and Nebraska. It is native 
also of Japan. Its herbaceous habit distin- 
guishes it from all others in cultivation. 

S. HIsprpA.—This is quite a distinct plant on 
account of the stems, which are usually thickly 
hispid with slender straight prickles. The 
leaves are thin, and green on both surfaces. It 
is a native of North America. 

S. LAURIFOLIA.—A high climbing species, the 
stems round, armed with strong straight 
prickles, the branches. angled, mostly unarmed. 
It is 6vergreen, and the plant is easily recog- 
nised by its leathery bright green leaves. It is 
a native of North America, 

8. psruDo-Cuina.—The lower part of the 
stem is armed with straight, needle-like 
prickles, the upper part and the branches 
mostly unarmed. The leaves become leathery 
when old. It is a native of North America and 
the West Indies. - 

S. ROTUNDIFOLIA (S. caduca, S. quadrangu- 
laris) (Green Brier).—A high climbing species 
with large, thin, and nearly round leaves. The 
prickles are stout, scattered, and sometimes a 
little curved. This is a handsome strong- 
growing species. It is a native of North 
America. 

S. TAMNOIDES.—Under this name at Kew in 
the Bamboo garden is a plant of very satis- 
factory qualities, growing freely and illustrating 
well how sucha plant may be used to ramble 
over tree stumps and help to make a mass of 
picturesque vegetation. It has the habit of a free- 
growing S, aspera, and bears numerous black, 
nearly ovate, berries. I have not been able to 
satisfy myself that this plant can be either of 
those to which 8S, tamnoides is referred. It might 
be tamnifolia, but that species is described as 
having an annual stem, which this does not seem 
likely to possess. 

S. WALTERI has stems angled, prickly below, 
the branches usually unarmed. - The berries are 
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bright red, but I am not aware that they are 
produced in this country. It is a native of 
North America, R. 1. L. 


Increasing Magnolias.—How do you propagate 
Magnolias, and when, both the large white-flowering sort 
and the early spring deciduous kind ?—J. W.S. 

[Magnolias are occasionally increased by seeds, 
which are, however, not easily obtainable, while 
a decided drawback to plants raised in this 
manner is that they take some years before they 
attain flowering size. Such being the case, they 
are in nurseries usually propagated either by 
layering or inarching. Both operations require 
great care and a considerable amount of patience, 
for layers will take three years before they are 
sufficiently rooted to separate from the parent 
plant. The layers may be put down at any 
time; but the autumn is the best for the pur- 
pose. Inarched plants take a couple of years to 
effect a perfect union, after which they must be 
gradually separated from the parent plant. The 
length of time required for the propagation of 
Magnolias accounts for them always realising a 
good price. ] 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


TEA ROSES IN POTS. 

I HAvE Tea Roses in pots. They have bloomed two or 
three years in greenhouse. They have been taken in 
about February, and after blooming are set outside, 
watered and fed, all blooms kept picked off during the 
summer. They are in 48, 32, and 16 pots. I believe the 
pots are full of fibrous roots. The growth does not seem 
to me to be so strong asit ought tobe. Willit benefit the 
plants to give them a shift? If so, when, and to what 
extent? What is the age limit of usefulness of Teas in 
pots? When ought Teas to be pruned, and to what 
extent?—G. H. 

[We gather from your remarks that your 
plants have not been repotted for three years ; 
if so, they must surely require a shift now. It 
ia not advisable to repot Roses every year ; in 
fact, we recently saw some plants of Niphetos 
growing in pots known as 16's that had not been 
repotted for five years, but then these plants 
were well fed with Clay’s and liquid cow- 
manure. Generally speaking, Roses grown in 
pots require repotting every second year. You 
could not do better than repot at once. Those 
plants in 48’s should be put into 24’s, those in 
29's into 24’3 and 16’s, and those in 16’s into 
12’s, See that the pots are thoroughly clean, 
and also the crocks. Give a liberal amount of 
the latter, and on to them put a thin layer of 
well-rotted manure from a spent dung-bed, or, 
failing this, some turf, Grass downwards. The 
best compost for Roses is two parts loam from a 
meadow, preferably that which has been stacked 
a few months, one part well-rotted manure. 
This, also, should be old, but free from worms. 
Add to each barrowful of this compost a 48-pot- 
ful of some good chemical manure, and mix all 
well together. Take care the compost is not 
too dry. Take a handful and squeeze it, and if 
it does not break the compost is of about the 
right consistency. If too dry, water and allow 
it to remain a day, then turn it over again. 
Before repotting give your plants a good water- 
ing. Turn out of their pots, lay them on the 
potting bench, and with a pointed stick prod 
the ball so that the roots are somewhat sepa- 
rated, but do not break any away if you can 
avoid doing so. After this prodding take up 
the ball in both hands and gently knock it on 
to the bench a few times. Set it then in the 
new pot, previously putting some of the com- 
post in bottom, and ramming this level with a 
potting-stick. Fill the pot with new soil, and 
run a flat, thin stick around the side of pot, so 
that all the space between the side of pot and 
ball of earth is filled with the new soil. This is 
moat important. Now gently jolt the pot on to 
the bench, and either press the soil tight with 
the fingers or else use a blunt-edged potting- 
stick for the purpose. Firm potting is very 
necessary. Do not fill the pot too full, but 
leave a space for water, and by all means leave 
the surface level. Stand the plants in full sun 
on a bed of ashes after potting, giving them a 
watering the next day with a rose water-pot. 
Remove the plants to a cold-pit or house by end 
of October. As to the age limit of a Tea Rose 
in pot, we have known some to develop into 
splendid specimens some 15 years old, carrying 
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200 to 300 flowers, but these were very excep- 
tional instances. You might certainly reckon a 
plant to retain its vigour for eight or ten years, 
beyond this it may become too cumbersome ; if 
so, plant outdoors near a wall and cut back 
hard, then the plant, if healthy, will flourish 
for several years. As to pruning, if you refer 
to pot plants, they should be pruned very early 
in the year, and even in December should you 
wish to force themearly. If quality of blozsom 
be desired the previous season’s wood should be 
shortened back to from 3 inches to 6 inches and 
the old wood well cut out; but if you prefer 
quantity, just merely shortening the growths an 
inch or two will suffice. You can help the 


pruning much by tying out the growths, so that 
the lower eyes are compelled to break. | 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


ALTHOUGH engaged in one of the largest Rose 
gardens in the kingdom, I often envy the 
amateur who dwells in the country village for 
his.opportunities in acquiring those fine standard 
Briers for which our rural districts are famous. 
What a pleasure it is to see standard Roses 
well grown! It is no use saying they are a 
failure, or that they are unsightly objects, and 
so forth. Let anyone visit some of the gardens 
in the country where the grand, vigorous, 
healthy Briers have been carefully planted with 
all their fibrous roots attached, and budded 
where they are to remain, and I imagine he will 
go away with a different opinion regarding 
standards than he had before. The finest blos- 
soms the Tea Rose is capable of producing come 
from standards, and what a perfect picture is 
a free-headed tree of garden Roses such as 
Laurette Messimy, Camoens, Gruss au Teplitz, 
or Crimson Rambler. I well remember my first 
experience in budding. It was in some hedges 
around a large farm. The buds ‘‘ took,” but 
when the time came to transfer the trees to the 
garden they could not all befound. They were, 
however, found the next year, and astonished 
many who beheld them flourishing in the hedge- 
row among their wilding relatives. 


Bopprnc.—If the novice followed the advice 
go often given in these colums he will have a 
number of “ stocks,” both dwarf and standard, 
upon which he is desirous of trying his hand at 
budding. The standard or hedge Briers are 
now ready for budding, and they should be 
budded first. Two shoots are enough on which 
to bud, and even one will do, but I 
prefer three, then one has not only 
three chances, but a fine head is pro- 
duced the first year. Insert the bud 
in the growth as near the upright stem as possi- 
ble. With the point of a budding knife make a 
light cut through the bark about an inch in 
length, then a cut across the top, which, when 
finished, leaves an incision shaped like a letter 
T upside down. Great care must be taken not 
to cut too deep, or the shoot will snap off, for 
this must be retained until next February. The 
bud to be inserted is next prepared. A growth 
that has flowered is in about the right condition 
of ripeness. Trim off the leaves, but retain a 
portion of the leaf stalk about 4 inch long for 
convenience in handling the bud. Hold the 
shoot in the left hand in the upright way in 
which it grew, and commence to cut through 
the bark about 2 inch above the eye or bud. 
Take the knife blade under the eye and let it 
emerge about } inch below the leaf stalk, or it 
may be torn off and the bottom end of bud 
shaped afterwards. Hold this prepared bud 
between the thumb and finger of the left hand, 
having the leaf stalk pointing downwards in 
order that the thin piece of wood which has 
been cut away with the bud may be jerked out. 
Some amateurs find the removal of the wood a 
stumbling block in budding. Should there be 
any trouble in removing thesmall piece of wood 
it may remain attached to the bark. The bud 
will ‘‘ take” just as well, only the union between 
bud and stock is not quite so complete, and the 
new growth is liable to be blown out the next 
year. If the bud is cut very thin, then I would 
advise the novice not to. trouble about removing 
the wood. When the bud is prepared, raise 
the bark by inserting the thin bone end of 
the budding knife. This must not be clumsily 
done, or the bruised edges will decay. Any 
part of the bark that projects beyond the 
incision should be cut off, and then the bud is 
tied in with a piece of raffia, This must be 
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bound tightly round the cut parts, but the eye 
should not be covered. In about three weeks 
the bud will have ‘‘ taken,” and then the raffia 
should be removed. Nothing further is required 
until next February beyond cutting away any 
Brier growths that spring out near the budded 
branch. The latter must be left intact—at least, 
till the fall of the leaf, then, if wanted, they may 
be used for cuttings, for they make the best 
Brier cuttings, which, if inserted not later than 
November, will root freely and be ready for set- 
ting out the following year, or, if planted thinly, 
they may be budded the next summer. All 
dwarf stocks are budded as near to the root as 
possible, the seedling Brier just below where 
the branches commence—that is, in the stem or 
collar between the branches and the roots. 
Dwarf stocks raised from cuttings usually have 
a very long stem, so that it-is necessary to re- 
move the earth in order to put the bud within 
an- inch or two of where the roots commence. 
After budding the dwarf stocks do not forget to 
cover up the bud with dusty soil if the weather 
remains dry. The bud may be quite enveloped 
in earth. Dwarf stocks may be budded at any 
time from July to end of August. If a good 
collection of Roses is already planted, and there 
are a few dozens or hundred of dwarf stocks to 
bud, let these be budded with kinds that are 
especially good as yearlings. Of these several 
should consist of A. K. Williams, Horace Ver- 
net, Marie Baumann, Louis van Houtte, Xavier 
Olibo, ete , and if it is desired to have some 
plants that can be cut with fine long stems, then 
bud plenty of Mrs. John Laing, Margaret Dick- 
son, Ulrich Brunner, Clio, Charles Lefebvre, 
Alfred Colomb, etc. I have'seen this year some 
fine plants of Caroline Testout. They were 
budded in 1899. Last year they developed a 
fine growth, and were allowed to remain where 
budded. This spring, instead of cutting back 
the growths, as some would do, they were not 
touched with a knife, the result being a splendid 
bush, 5 feet to 6 feet high, with blooms as large 
as tea saucers. 

If any reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
possess a fine plant of the Binksian Rose on 
south or west wall, and would like to try a 
Maréchal Niel, let him bud a few of the present 
year’s growths with the Queen of Roses, and he 
will be much gratified when these growths 
throw out fine strong shoots of the Maréchal, 
which will produce some glorious blossoms the 
following year. Some of the first Maréchal 
Niels ever shown in England were produced 
from a Banksian Rose, budded as stated above. 

I have noticed in my rambles among Roses 
this summer what a quantity of growths of the 
Da la Grifferaie stock has been allowed to grow 
from the base of the plants proper. This stock 
is not generally known, and it is often mistaken 
for a Rambler Rose, which it is, and a very good 
one too. The flowers come in bunches like 
Ceimson Rambler and the colowr is_rosy-lilac, 
with some flowers almost white. It may be 
seen just now growing above a W. A. Richard- 
son upon the Museum at Kew. These growths 
of the De la Grifferaie stock come from the same 
root as the W. A. Richardson. Now, I do not 
recommend this dual occupation of one root, and 
for this reason I direct attention to it now, so 
that if desired the growths may be budded with 
the variety already established, or, if preferred, 
with another good climber to harmonise ; then 
next March the growth of the stock is cut away 
as far as the inserted buds. If the grower for 
profit has potted a quantity of Brier stocks they 
may now be budded with the best forcing kinds. 
The buds introduced into warmth at Christmas 
will make nice little plants to pot on, equally as 
good as those grafted, and they are produced 
with far less trouble. 

ROSES FOR EARLY FORCING should be repotted 
without delay. I do not advise repotting every 
season, and should never repot unless the pots 
were full of roots, but a change of soil is bene- 
ficial now and then. When repotting do not 
omit to incorporate with the soil a small quan- 
tity (about a 48-potful to barrow of soil) of some 
good artificial manure. 

PERPETUAL AND OTHER AUTUMNAL ROSES 
should have the old flowers cut off and the 
growth shortened a little, pruning them to a 
nice plump eye. This will help on the autumn 
crop and improve the quality. Climbing Roses 
should be relieved at once of old, worn-out 
wood. It not only assists the new growths to 
ripen, but the second flowering of kinds like 
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W. A. Richardson is much improved. Pegged- 
down Roses whose growths have flowered should 
have these latter cut away partially, if not en- 
tirely. The plant’s energies are then the better 
directed to the upright growths, which will be 
used for pegging next season. 

LayerinG Roses on the same lines as em- 
ployed for Carnations should now be done, 
taking care to put the cut part fairly deep, and 
use plenty of gritty soil about them. The seed- 
pods should be removed from some of the Pen- 
zance Briers. This will induce a second flower- 
ing of these delightful gems. Additional varie- 
ties to plant in autumn should be duly noted, 
and I would strongly urge on all amateurs the 
advisability of seeing for themselves the kinds 
growing which they propose to add to their 
collection. There are s0 many good Roses and 
not a few bad ones that one cannot be too care- 
ful in a small collection to get the best. Medal 
Roses, as seen at shows, are not always the best 
for the novice; in fact, I may say they are 
often disappointing. A Rose to be useful 
should grow well, be hardy, and also produce 
good blossoms and plenty of them. Rosa, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Two beautiful white garden Roses. 
—A good garden Rose should display a number 








| immediately apparent. If you made up a barrel 


| and a small proportion of fowl or sheep-manure, 


|in two weeks, would not fail to produce some 
| lovely Roses and healthy growth and foliage. ] 


account for this? The Rose is against a wall facing 
south. It was well manured at the beginning of winter, 
and has had dressings of sulphate of ammonia and liquid- 
manure during the summer.—BALLYCASTLE. 


[Your plant being in such rampant health, 
but yet producing buds that turn brown and 
fail to develop, is surely a case of over-kindness 
on your part. You say the plant was well 
manured at the beginning of winter and has 
since had dressings of sulphate of ammonia and 
liquid-manure during the summer. If the plant 
was well manured at beginning of winter there 
was no need for the sulphate. Some good soak- 
ings of clear water would have been better ; 
then when buds were about as large as marbles, 
the plant could then have utilised weak but 
frequent doses of liquid-manure. Chemical 
manures, in-the hands of amateurs, cause incal- 
culable damage to Roses which are not always 


of liquid-manure, using fresh cow-dung, soot, 


and gave your Roses this, diluted to about half | 
its strength, you could dispense with chemicals, 
and you would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you were giving the plants a perfectly 
safe food, which, if Rerenied, about three times | 


| factor in success. 





Roses to bloom in autumn:-—Will you be so 
good as to tell me what is the treatment for Roses | 


growths. The thinning thus afforded consider- 
ably assists the ripening of the wood and helps 
the production of good flowers next season. ] 





ORCHIDS 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE. 


No species of hardy terrestrial Orchid is so beau- 
tiful or so well adapted to culture in the open 
airin this country as Cypripedium spectabile, 
the subject of the accompanying illustration. 
A native of North America, where it grows in 
quantity in boggy ground, it is perfectly hardy 
and withstands any cold it may be subjected to 
in England with equanimity, provided it is 
planted ina deep and moist bed of peat. 
Pieces of sandstone mixed with the peat are 
advantageous in keeping the soil porous, and 
comparatively deep planting is necessary in 
order that the roots may not become dry during 
the heat of summer ; while, for the same reason, 
a copious water supply in time of drought is a 
A partially-shaded situation 
is best adapted to the needs of this lovely 
Lady’s Slipper, the large white, rosy - lipped 
flowers retaining their beauty fora far longer 
period in such a site than when exposed to the 
full rays of the summer sun. Strong clumps 
often throw up a dozen or more flower-spikes 





of its blossoms simultaneously and upon rigid 
stems. It should be also a free and constant 
bloomer. Mme. Fanny de Forest is an excel- 
lent kind with most of these good qualities. It 
is often described as a Noisette; but this is 
rather misleading, for one usually associates 
these Roses with climbing cluster kinds. Mme, 
Fanny de Forest bears its blooms in fine clusters 
after the manner of Boule de Neige; but its 
flowers are more perfectly produced, although, 
perhaps, not so evenly arranged, when a per- 
fect specimen of the latter is seen. There is 
none of the reddish edge that is seen in Boule 
de Neige, and the growth is less vigorous. Itis 
a perfect garden kind, and one I can highly 
recommend, As an edging to a large bed of 
Mme. Fanny de Forest, the charming dwarf 
Polyantha Anna Marie de Montravel would be 
very appropriate, It is a useful Rose of snowy 
purity, equally beautiful as a pot plant as it is 
in the garden.— Rosa. 

Rose Gloire de Dijon failing to bloom—I 
have a Gloire de Dijon Rose which seems in rampant 
health as far as growth and foliage are concerned. It has 


also a large show of buds, but these all wither and turn 
brown when only about a quarter expanded, Gan you 





Oypripedium spectabile at Kew. 


preparatory for the blooming in autumn? The Hybrid , 
Perpetuals have grown very straggling. Do I prune 
them? They are bush Roses.—H. F. 8. 


[It is always advisable to go over all Roses 
after they have flowered and cut back the 
growths to the first plump eye. This will not | 
induce all varieties to flower asecond time ; but | 
such kinds as do so will be much benefited. 
Unfortunately, quite a number of Roses grouped 
with the Hybrid Perpetuals are little b:tter 
than summer Roses that only blossom once in a 
year; but, if the ends of the growths are 
removed, the wood is helped for another year. 
Frequently, the excitable Roses, such as the 
Teas, some of the Hybrid Teas, Chinese, and 
Polyanthas, are making new shoots even before 
the truss of blossom has developed, so that it is 
an easy matter to cut away the old flowér-stems 
up to the new shoots. As some of the plants 
have grown rather straggling, such growths may 
be shortened back in moderation or tied to a 
stake. In September we prefer to go over the 
Hybrid Perpetuals and remove some of the 
oldest growths right to the ground, retaining 
five or six (or less) of the current season’s 





ranging in height from 18 inches to 2 feet, and 
even more in some instances. ‘The flower-stems 
generally carry solitary blooms; but two on a 
stem are by no means uncommon, and occasion- 
ally as many as three are borne. A colony, 
such as is here represented, presents a charming 
sight when in full bloom in the summer, and if 


| planted in suitable soil and kept sufficiently 


moist the clumps will increase in size and vigour 
year by year. An annual mulch of leaf-mould, 
peat, and well-rotted hot-bed manure will bs 
found useful in strengthening the plants. 

This Cypripedium is imported largely from 
North America, many of the clumps being a foot 
or more in diameter. In starting a plantation 
it is well to endeavour to procure the clumps or 
tufts immediately on their receipt across the 
Atlantic, in order that the roots may be com- 
paratively fresh at the time of planting, 
for if the roots become shrivelled and black, 
as they will if kept out of the soil for 
any length of time, the plants require some 
rest before they can recuperate and make fresh 
roots, and thus establish themselves in their 
new home. There are many plants, lovers of 
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moisture and partial shade, that may be asso- 
ciated with Cypripedium spectabile with charm- 
ing effect. In the illustration we see the tall, 
rosy spires of Primula japonica rising behind the 
Lady’s Slippers, while in the interstices of the 
perpendicular rock-wall on the left Ramondia 
pyrenaica is flowering, the whole making a 
pretty picture, the effect of which is, however, 
somewhat marred by the large label in the fore- 
ground. The Trilliums, or Wood Lilies, 
delighting in shade and peat, grow well in com- 
pany with the Cypripediums, as do the Swamp 
Lilies (L. pardalinum, L. canadense, and L 
superbum), the Japanese Iris leevigata, or 
Kempferi, Iris sibrica, scarlet herbaceous 
Lobelias and Spirz1s, but the last must not be 
planted so near as to impoverish the soil with 
their roots. Other species of terrestrial Orchids 
sometimes grown in our gardens are Cypripe- 
dium acaule, rosy-purple and brown ; C arieti- 
num, white and rose ; C. Calceolus, brown and 
yellow; C. guttatum, white spotted with 
crimson-purple ; C. macranthum, rosy-pink 
streaked with red and white; C. occidentale, 
maroon-brown and white; C. parviflorum, 
brown and lemon-yellow; and C. pubescens, 
pale yellow streaked and spotted with brown. 
These species can be successfully cultivated in 
a shady spot in a moist and porous compost of 
peat, leaf-mould, and loam freely mixed with 
grit ; but, pretty and quaint as some of them 
are, Cypripedium spectabile, the subject of this 
note, far exceeds them in attractiveness. 

8. W. F. 


SPECIMEN FUCHSIAS. 
AuTHoucH Fuchsias are now very largely grown 
for summer bedding, they being used in quan- 
tity in mixed beds or planted to grow fairly tall 
over a carpet of some dwarf plants, yet seldom 
are fine pyramidal specimens seen anywhere, 
the best, as a rule, being in the West of Eng- 
land. There very noble columnar specimens 
may be seen of two years’ production, reaching 
to a height of from 7 feet to 8 feet, and per- 
fectly furnished with branches. These are 
indeed superb specimens. It is now many years 
since I first began the culture of Fuchsias for 
exhibition. I remember some forty years since 
going toa good garden near the New Forest, 
and there seeing both specimen Fuchsias and 
Zonal Pelargoniums, then in 8-inch pots, 
plunged into a bed of leaves right in the open 
air. The plants were then strong, but kept 
constantly pinched, until some five weeks prior 
to the local exhibition, when they were allowed 
to come away and flower to their utmost capa- 
city. The exposure to the sun in hardening the 
wood caused it to throw blooms for a long 
season, the plants all blooming freely quite late 
into the winter when in warmth. The plants 
thus plunged were turned round once a week to 
fully expose each portion to the sun. That 
sight set me on te grow specimen plants of both 
kinds also under similar conditions, but simply 
plunging into screened coal-ashes that had been 
stored for the purpose instead of into beds of 
decaying leaves. 

Cuttings of Fuchsias were rooted from young 
fresh tops in September, kept in the cutting 
pots till January, then the best selected and put 
into small 60 sized pots and grown on, getting 
them as soon as desirable into 48’s, in which 
they would grow to a height of from 18 inches to 
20 inches. Did any flower-buds appear on any 
leader or side shoots they were pinched below 
them, as flower-leaf buds are blind buds. Later 
the plants were got into 7-inch, then into 9-inch, 
pots, the process of pinching and maintaining a 
good leader going on, Early in July they were 
stood outdoors on a hard floor and the pots 
coated round with ashes. Weak manure-water 
was given for that month once a week, and in 
August and September twice a week. Usually, 
pinching was concluded by the end of July, and 
then the plants, finally reaching 5 feet in height, 
became noble specimens perfectly furnished. 
Cut back moderately in the winter they would, 
if got into 10-inch pots, reach to a greater height 
the following year under similar treatment. 

A. D 


NOTES AND RHPLIES. 


Abutilons.—If those who have houses 
heated during the winter have not tried Abuti- 
lons, I would urge upon them now the desira- 
bility of procuring cuttings, which strike 
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easily in sand and loam and leaf-soil. At one 
time they were often to be seen as window 
plants, but latterly they have not been popular, 
but given a sunny window in a room where 
frost is excluded all the winter there Abutilons 
will thrive. Boule de Neige is valued for the 
purity of its white blossoms, so plentifully pro- 
duced in a warm house in winter, and Scarlet 
Gem is wonderfully showy.—LEAHURST. 


Streptosolen Jamesoni —-The distinct 
and attractive tint of the blossoms of the 
Streptosolen at once arrests attention, for, 
whether in the greenhouse or out-of-doors, it 
has no rivals in its own shade of colour. 
Streptosolen Jamesoni is a free-growing plant 
of a shrubby character, which should be given 
much the same treatment as a Fuchsia, except 
that it must not be dried off to the same extent 
during the winter. It may be grown as @ bush 
in the greenhouse, or trained up a pillar, while 
old specimens, if planted cut during the 
summer, will flower profusely. In this way 
they are sometimes used in Hyde Park. The 
flowers when first expanded are yellow, but 
gradually deepen in tint till they become of a 
reddish-orange hue. Though best known under 
the above name, it is by botanists called Brow- 
allia Jamesoni. 

Morea (Iris) fimbriata.—What is the proper 
treatment for Morwa bulbs when in pots in a greenhouse ? 
The bulbs only send up fine Grass-like leaves, with no 
attempt at flowers, and seem to dwindle instead of getting 
larger. —C. P., North’land. 

[This, brought from China about the beginning 
of the last century, is also known as Iris sinen- 
sis. It differs from other Irises in having 
fringed petals, and might well rival many of our 
Orchids in the brilliancy of its colours (pale 
blue, striped with bright yellow), its lovely 
trusses of bloom, delicate odour, and the long 
time during which it remains in bloom. It 
succeeds best in somewhat small pots. When 
the spring frosts are over the plants must be 
plunged in a warm situation and be given plenty 
of water. About the end of October they should 
be taken up and placed in a greenhouse or a cold- 
frame, care having been taken to pot off the 
young shoots. Thus treated, the Morea will 
flower for months. Peat is the best soil in which 
to grow this Iris, but it will flower and thrive in 
almost any kind of soil. | 

Primula obconica.—I want to have a show of 
Primula obconica in a perfectly cold greenhouse as early 
ag possible next year. How should I proceed to procure 
the best result?—J. P. 

[You must at once obtain small plants, pre- 
ferably established in 24-inch pots or there- 
abouts, and seedlings are better than divisions. 
Three months earlier you could have sown seeds, 
and you may still do so, and use the plants for 
successive flowering. All you need to do is to 
grow the plants liberally, place them in 6-inch 
pots as soon as possible, and keep all the flower- 
spikes closely picked off as they form. In this 
way all the energy of the plant will be concen- 
trated in the growth. Your trouble will come 
later on, and if severe frost ensues in winter, 
you must keep the plants as far away as possible 
from the glass, and give no water at all during 
the continuation of the frost. Im any circum- 
stance, you will do well through the winter sea- 
son to keep the plants moderately dry, and if 
you manage to save them you should be re- 
warded by a good display of bloom from this 
useful plant. | 


Ismene calathina.—This very pretty 
bulbous plant now flowering in a cool green- 
house is quite distinct from most other occu- 
pants of that structure, and on this account it 
is at once singled out for attention. This 
Ismene is a near relative of the Eucharis, Pan- 
cratiums, and others of this class, most of which 
require a stove temperature, while the subject 
of this note is essentially a greenhouse plant, 
passing the winter in a dormant state, when it 
should be kept quite dry, and with the return 
of spring pushing up a crown of deep green 
strap-like leaves. The flower-scape, which 
reaches a height of 2 feet to 3 feet, ia terminated 
by an umbel of two to five showy blossoms, 
which are very powerfully scented. The flower 
is formed of a funnel-shaped tube, divided at 
the mouth into six narrow segments. In the 
centre is a large cup or corona over 3 inches 
across, which consists of six lobes, each lobe 
being deeply notched in the centre and fringed 
all along the margin. The interior of the bios- 
gom is shaded and striped with bright green. 
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This plant is a native of the Andes of Peru and 
Bolivia, and was introduced into this country 
over a century ago. Beside the above name it 
is often met with as Hymenocallis calathina. 

Growing Ginger plants.—I have three pieces of 
Ginger from the West Inaies, and have them in a pot, and 
all are growing. Kindly tell me how to grow this ?— 
CONSTANT READER. 

[Your plants of Ginger may be grown for 
years in the greenhouse with but little trouble. 
Good clumps can be grown in pots 6 inches in 
diameter, while a representative plant may be 
kept even in one of smaller size. A fairly good 
soil, such as two parts loam to one part each of 
leaf mould and cow-manure, with a little sand, 
will suit the Ginger well. The Ginger proper is 
the creeping underground stem or rhizome, as it 
is called. “From this, which should in potting 
be buried about half an inch below the soil, the 
leaves are pushed up, and when the growth is 
complete the leaves turn yellow and dry up. 
This does not happen till the autumn, and the 
plant then remains in that state till the spring. 
During the winter it should be kept in the 
warmest part of the greenhouse, and the soil 
allowed to become dry, just a little water being 
given occasionally to prevent it being quite 
parched up. In the spring shake clear of the 
old soil and repot as above directed, giving but 
a little water till the young shoots make their 
appearance. In gardens where green Ginger is 
grown for domestic purposes it is planted out in 
a border in a hothouse, as ia this way the creep- 
ing underground stems have ample space to 
extend, and the supply of Ginger thus obtained 
is much greater than if confined in pots | 

Libonia floribunda.—I have a few plants of Libonia 
floribunda. I cut them down after flowering last year 
and potted them up, but they do not show any signs of 
flowering. Kindly tell me what treatment they require i 
CONSTANT READER. 

[Libonia floribunda needs much the same 
treatment as a Bouvardia--that is to say, the 
cuttings should be struck, or the old plants 
started in the spring and grown on freely during 
the summer. In this way they will, by the 
autumn, be well furnished with flower-buds, 
which, in a warm greenhouse, will maintain 4 
display throughout the winter and early spring. 
When the flowering period is over the plants 
should be shortened back, perhaps, to halt their 
height (not cut down), and kept somewhat closer 
with occasional syringing. This will cause 
them to push out young shoots from all parts. 
and as soon as these shoots are about a third 
of an inch long the plants must be repotted, 
using for the purpose a mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a little sand. Asa rule, the 
plants may be put into the same sized pots as 
before, the old ball of earth being reduced sufli- 
ciently for this to be done. ‘They must then for 
atime be treated as before ; but as the roots 
take hold of the new soil more air may be given. 
During the summer they do best in a frame 
sheltered from the direct rays of the sun, or 
they may be stood out-of-doors in a partially- 
shaded spot. In either case, a little liquid- 
manure as the pots get full of roots is of great 
service. | 


Lobelia tenuior.—This extremely pretty 
Lobelia has been for some time and still is 
employed for the summer decoration of No. 4 
greenhouse at Kew, and I have also seen it in a 
very attractive state in the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden; but outside of such establishments it 
appears to be almost if not quite unknown, 
though it is a delightful plant and perfectly dis- 
tinct from any of the various forms of Lobelia 
Erinus, or speciosa, as it is often called. In 
Lobelia tenuior the slender crowded stems reach 
a height of a foot or more, and are clothed with 
very variable shaped leaves, those at the base 
being usually more or less pinnate, and the upper 
ones entire or nearly so. The flowers, which 
are very freely borne, are about an inch, &cross, 
and though there is a certain amount Uf varia- 
tion in tint, the common and most effective is a 
rich cobalt-blue, with a white centre. Occa- 
sionally pinkish forms may be met with. All 
that is necessary in order to ensure effective 
specimens is to sow the seed in a gentle heat in 
the spring, and, when large enough, prick the 
seedlings off into 5-inch pots, putting about 
half-a-dozen plants ina pot. The difficulty is 
to obtain seed, as very few seedsmen keep it in 
stock. Lobelia tenuior was introduced some 
years since from the Swan River district in 
Western Australia, whe: eas the typical L. Erinus 
is a native of South Africa. 
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WATER GARDENS. 


Beauty not being dependent upon size, smal! 


the waterside, its large, wide-spread flowers | 


| being very handsome, as does the smaller- 


| | may be described as cs) 
flowered I. sibirica, while the yellow Water | 


| 


ponds and sheets of water, if not too formal in| Flag of our meadows (I. pseudacorus) and its | 


outline, are often capable of being rendered 
even more attractive to the eye than larger 
lakes whose size is so great that the details in 
only a small portion of their banks are observ- 
able at once. Of late years considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to beautifying the waterside 
with plants conspicuous for their attractive 
flowers or for the nobility or grace of their 
foliage, and many charming effects have been 


attained where the water margins have been | 


laid out with thoughtful care and _ taste. 
Nothing is so good for bearing flowers to float 
on the water as Marliac’s hardy Water Lilies. 
Of these there are numerous varieties now in 
commerce, of which the three most distinct are 
Nymphea Marliacea albida (the finest white), 
N. M. chromatella (a charming pale yellow), 
and N. M. gloriosa (rich carmine-red). There 
are many others of intermediate tints which are 
pretty, and the smaller-flowered forms of 
N Laydekeri—of which N. Laydekeri rosea is 
the best known—are attractive. The Cape 


variegated form, with their noble sword leaves, 
| are decorative even when out of flower. Day 
| Lilies, Solomon’s Seal, Globe-flowers (Trollius), 


| the Summer Snowflake (Leucojum estivum), | 
and Spirgas in variety may all be naturalised 


' around pond margins, and such wild flowers as 
| the Marsh Marigold, yellow and purple Loose- 


| strife (Lysimachia and Lythrum), and Willow | 
| Herb (Epilobium) grow naturally in a like site, | 
| Darius, and Mrs. H. Darwin, a wonderfully free 


while Mimulus when established often spreads 
| freely. 
|G. manicata producing leaves 10 feet in 
| diameter, Rhubarbs, the Butter Bur (Petasites), 

the Water Dock (Rumex), and many graceful 

Reeds, such as the Giant Reed (Arundo donax), 

the Balrush (Typha), the Flowering Rush 
| (Butomus), Sweet Sedge (Acorus calamus), with 
| Phragmites, Scirpus, and Carex. 
| Cardinal Willows should not be forgotten, as 
| their bright colours are indispensable for winter 
| effect, and the Royal Fern (Osmunda) flourishes 
' nowhere so well as by the waterside. 


| as 


For fine form we have the Gunneras, | 


rolden and | 
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~ ¢for all 
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Iris group that fol 

The earliest of the 

nearly allied to Iris 

atro - purpur¢g 

florentina, etc. T 

the several secti 

same head, as ty 
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found in Mme. Chereau, Dr. a5e.. 
pallida - dalmatica, Walneriana, Gre 
L’Innocence, Celeste, Queen of May, Victorine, 
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kind. Then follow the two beautiful bulbous 
| groups of English and Spanish Iris, specially 
| adapted for light, warm soils, and for pots if 
| good bulbs are obtained, and, finally, the water- 
loving Iris of Japan, I. Kempferi, and the host 
of beautiful kinds associated with its name. 
| Apart from these are many interesting species 
| and varieties, as I. sibirica vars., I. ochroleuca, 





| I. missouriensis, etc , and, of course. the winter- 
| flowering I. stylosa and its white variety. 

Any of the early bulbous kinds may be grown 
in pots in the greenhouse, and equally suited 





Pond Weed (Aponogeton distachyor), with its | 
is often | 


white Hawthorn-scented blossoms, 
grown, but it cannot compare for beauty with 


the Water Lilies, and in the south-west often | 


chokes up small ponds with its rampant growth. 


The Water Crowfoots, Villarsia nympheoides | 


(the Fringed Buckbean), Ranunculus floribundus, 
and Pontederia cordata, with its blue blooms, 
are all pretty water plants. 
margin of pond or lake, Arum Lilies (Richardia) 


form a most exquisite finish, but, although these | 


are sometimes grown in the open as far ncrthas 
Scotland, it is scarcely wise to recommend 
them except for the south-west of Ireland. In 
a certain lake in Cornwall they grow in their 
thousands and present a delightful picture in 
the early days of June when in full bloom. 
The Great Spearwort (Ranunculus Lingua) 
is a handsome plant for growing in shallow 
water, and~ produces a quantity of large 
yellow flowers, For damp banks running 
down to the water’s edge numerous flowering 
plantS are available. In such a position the 
rose-coloured Primula japonica grows rampantly, 
often attaining a height of 4 feet and creating a 
lovely effect as it mirrors its bright colour on 
the still surface of the lakelet. The Japanese 
Iris levigata or Kempferi also succeeds well by 


For the shallow | 


A water scene in Regent’s Park. 


not to overcrowd the verge. 
| plants. Things should be naturally grouped, 


| and the effect studied without hindrance from 
intervening vegetation. SoaVVsok. 


| IRISES FOR SUCCESSION. 


I WANT a succession of Irises. Oan you tell me some good 
ones, and when to plant, soil, also names of those to force 
in a house in pots, and when to pot up and how to treat? 
—MARECHAL NIEL. 


{You mention no season that should form the 


gives a succession from February to July inclu- 
sive 


all of which are suited to pot culture, and may 
be potted at any time from August onwards. 
Following the above are the yellow: flowered 
orchioides, and such as caucasica and Wilmot- 
| tiana. In April and early May all the forms of 
Iris pumila, I. olbiensis, I, nudicaulis, and 





In planting lake margins care should be taken 
Water hemmed in 
by a barrier of tall and thick-growing subjects 
is worse than if its circumference is devoid of 


| with open spaces here and there, so that the 
| water may be approached from various points 


starting point, so to speak, and the Iris family | 


In the former month you may have the | 
small bulbous Irises, such as Histrio, histrioides, | 
Bikeriana, reticulata and its several varieties, | 


| are the I. pumila and allied kinds, while the 
Vlag Irises make a decided -show when care- 
fully fiowered under glass. The best way 
would be to secure some good clumps of any of 
these and plant a portion in the open in good 
soil and the remainder in pots, The Spanish 
kinds are mostly employed for forcing, but this 
must not be severe at any time, and a cool- 
house is far better than a strongly heated one. 
The English Irises are not suited to the green- 
house, and come a fortnight Jater than the 
Spanish group. There are many kinds and 
shades of colour in both groups. In planting, a 
sunny and warm border of good rich and well- 
drained soil should be given, but a dan p and 
rich soil must be accorded the Japanese kinds 
| that come to perfection in July. This last is 
best planted in spring (April), the others may 
be planted in good garden soil at any time after 
August, and for the bulbous kinds the earlier 
the better. ] 


Clarkia pulchella and its white variety 
| are very useful for cutting. Sown in September, 
the plants come into full bloom early in June. 
Successional sowings up to the middle of May 
will furnish bloom uptothe autumn, The later 
sowings should be made in rich ground, into 
























































































——e roots can strike deeply in a time of 
moisturr drought. Late sowing in poor or 
ciatec@2W soil is time wasted. 

ing 
Aug ‘LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 


a 
Growine in a low-lying, well sheltered bed 
amongst Kalmias, Andromedas, Rhododendrons, 








Lilium giganteum in Greenwich Park. 


and Heaths may just now be seen in the Royal 
Park at Greenwich the remains of an usually 
fine specimen of the king of Lilies. It is nearly 
10 feet high, bore 22 flowers, the stem girthing 
fully 1] inches above ground level, while the 
big green leaves point out that both situation 
and soil were eminently suitable for the perfect 
development of this by no means common 
member of the Lily family. Lilium giganteum 
is a thirsty plant, for during dry and warm 
weather a couple of pitchers full of water morn- 
ing and night will not be found too much; 
indeed, when the rapid rate of growth—some- 
times nearly 3 inches in length of stem per 
night—is taken into account, the necessity for 
an undiminished supply of both food and drink 
will be apparent. pot cultivation of this Lily 
is frequently resorted to, but far better results, 
assuming that a suitable position for it can be 
found, will be obtained by planting out-of- 
doors and protecting the bulb in winter by a 
dressing of cinders or Bracken and the young 
foliage by a wicker basket. I have flowered it 
many times, and raised seedlings from home- 
grown seed, A. D, WEBSTER. 
Greenwich Park. 
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LARGE FLOWER BEDS. 


Ir is matter for congratulation that in most 
places there is a tendency to fill these with 
more suitable things than was the practice 
in the old days of rigid summer bedding. Person- 
ally, where these beds are isolated on Grass, I 
would always recommend filling them up by 
degrees with permanent plants; one secures 
quite as effective and a more enduring display. 
As a case in point, I may mention a strip some 
60 yards long by 6 yards wide in front of a big 
mixed border that was ‘‘ ribboned ” for several 
seasons, Last autumn I decided to make this 
more permanent, and planted first, as a back- 
ground, alternate clumps of Spirza Aruncus and 
Spiraea venusta, then at intervals big blocks of 





Aster ‘bessarabicus, filling in with Pansies in 
variety, and'am very pleased with the result. 
This will be practically permanent, as the 
Pansies can remain without replanting, there 
being no object in this case in keeping them 
dwarf. When, however, it is not thought 
desirable to make a permanent planting for 
large beds and they have to be renewed annually, 
it must be borne in mind that they can be more 
economically and expeditiously filled with 
things that are likely to develop into large 
plants rather than with Pelargoniums, Calceo- 
larias, Ageratums, and the like. The white- 
flowered Tobacco, for instance, makes a fine bed 
either by itself or relieved by occasional plants 
of Marguerites, both white and yellow, the 
miniature Sunflower, Cosmos pinnatus, and 
such free-flowering Dahlias as Cochineal, Fire 
King, General Gordon, and White Constance. 
Of all these things it may be said that, whether 
propagated from seed or cuttings, they should 
be started early ia the year and shifted on into 
fair-sized pots, so that they are good large stuff 
at planting time, come away freely, and make a 
show quickly. Beds occupying very prominent 
positions may be filled with still bolder subjects, 
big clumps of Sweet Peas and Canary Creeper, 
for example. It is quite as well in such cases 
to introduce the perennial element, either in 
flower or foliage, to give a bold appearance and 
at the same time a touch of lightness, to coun- 
teract the formality of the staked annuals, 
using such things, for instance, as Fuchsia 
Riceartcni and Ailantus glandulosa. K. 





PRUNELLA (SELF-HEAL). 


Tue genus Prunella, or Self-heal, as it is popu- 
larly called, is a very small one, the number of 
species in cultivation being about three, one of 
these, P. vulgaris, being abundantly distributed 
in Britain. The kinds worthy of 
attention, from the cultivator’s point 
of view, are P. grandiflora, a hand- 
some and vigorous plant about a foot 
high, forming a tuft of leaves close 
to the soil and bearing freely distinct 
purplish-violet flowers. There is a 
white-flowered form of this, but the 
“‘white ” will at least bear a good 
deal of improvement as it at present 
exists. Another kind is P. Webb- 
iana, shown in the accompanying 
illustration. ‘This is much dwarfer 
in habit and seldom exceeds 9 inches 
high ; indeed, it is frequently seen 
much less. In its very close, tufted 
habit of growth and continuity of 
flower-stems bearing crimson-purple 
flowers the plant is not only distinct 
but meritorious, and both by its 
habit and general character is best 
suited for the rock garden, where it 
may be grown in any freely drained 
soil. All the kinds are of quite easy 
culture, and possess in a greater or 
less degree the same tufted growth. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Country lanes.—An article 

lately published in your paper, 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, on the 

charm of the old-fashioned English lanes 
gave me much pleasure. In this county 
(Cheshire) the country lane is a thing of the 
past ; it is superseded by arid, dreary highways. 
Thanks to the maleficent influences of rural 
county councils, agricultural societies, and 
estate agents, the hedgerow timber has been 
felled or the trees lopped until they resemble 
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birch-brooms on end, and the unfortunate way- 
farer and the cattle and sheep in the fields are 
deprived of shelter from sun, rain, and wind, 
The picturesque hedges of wild Roses and other 
natural growth have been replaced by closely- 
clipped quick - set hedges, strengthened by 
barbed wire. The banks have been levelled to 
fill up the ditches and ponds; in short, shelter 
and moisture have been treated as enemies. 
Possibly this disastrous drought may suggest 
their value to the most obtuse minds.—S. M. 


Lychnis Haageana.—Can you tell me if Lychnis 
Haageana will bear moving after a third year? I sowed 
seeds three years ago and put the seedlings in a cool bed. 
They have flowered well, and this year are splendid. I 
wish to move them to a mixed border, but am told they 
are delicate and that I may lose them. I am told they 
very seldom go on for more than one year. Can you tell 
me if this is so? Mine were wonderfully good last year 
and this.—H. P. 


[{Lychnis Haageana is best treated as a biennial, sowing 
some seeds every year in order to always have a stock of 
young plants. ] $ 


Seedling Carnations.—I om sending you two 
seedling Carnations I have grown here. No. 1, Evadne, a 
very strong grower and a large flower, as you will see. 
No, 2, unnamed. I shall be glad of your opinion of them 
through your columns.—W. A. Warts. 


[Of the two flowers sent, No 2 seems the 
better, having a broader petal and not liable to 
split, as in the case of No. 1. Itis, however, very 
difficult to form an opinion from one flower 
only, growth, habit, and constitution haying 
also to be taken into consideration. ] 


Cannas.—I have about ten dozen grown from seed 
which I sowed last January. Many of them are now in 
flower, some in pots in the conservatory and others in 
beds outside, and in most cases the heads are very fine. 
My trouble is that I cannot distinguish the so-called 
“Orchid-flowering” plants from the ‘*Crozy.” I am 
supposed to have both kinds, but the seed got mixed. 
Will you please state as clearly as possible the points of 
difference? I notice, too, that in seedsmen’s catalogues 
the height of Cannas is put at from 6 feet to 9 feet. Ona 
of mine commenced flowering at 1 foot, and has scarcely 
grown since, while the others vary from 2 feet to 4 feet, 
the height of some Cannas exhibited at an important 
flower show which I visited. How is the discrepancy to be 
explained? A few of my plants instead of growing away 
in one strong shoot have thrown out half-a-dozen small 
shoots. Will these flower this year? They look too small. 
If not, is there any object in leaving more than one? 
Does next year’s growth proceed from these shoots or 
from fresh points? Cannas in beds to be effective cannot 
be planted very closely, and as a considerable extent of 
bare earth is thus left they require to be mixed with other 
plants which will form a sort of undergrowth. Would 
you kindly suggeat? These plants should, of course, 
flower at the same time as the Cannas, and should have 
handsome foliage.— CANTAB. 


[No hard-and-fast line can be drawn between 
the sections of Cannas known as Orchid- 
flowering and the Crozy varieties. The Orchid- 
flowered kinds are, as a rule, characterised by 





larger and more flimsy blossoms that do not 





Prunella Webbiana. 


retain their freshness so long as those of the 
Crozy section; but in the case of eeedlings 
there is sure to be a certain amount of variation. 
In most of the so-called Orchid - flowering 
varieties the ground colour is yellow, marked 
more or less with red. The height of 6 feet to 
9 feet as applied to Cannas can only refer to the 
old varieties, now little growa, and only in 
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their case when they are given the most liberal 
treatment—that is, planted out in rich soil and 
freely watered. M. Crozy, in his catalogue, 
gives the heights of most of his varieties as 
ranging from 80 centimetres to 1 metre 20 centi- 
metres. Most of the Orchid-flowering varieties 
he refers to as about 1 metre 50 centimetres 
in height. Your plants that show a tendency 
to grow tufted will be more likely to flower if 
the weaker shoots are removed, leaving only 
one or two on the plant. Next year’s growth 
will start from the growing points of the 
rhizomes, and also from a few latent buds which 
form just at the base of this year’s stems. The 
fact that the point of each rhizome will form a 
shoot is taken advantage of: for the mcrease” of 
these Cannas in the spring, as from one good 
plant: half-a-dozen: or more can be- readily. 
obtained. For taking off the bare appearance of 
the-bed we have seen Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
used with good. effect, while some of the Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums are very satisfactory so 
treated. If preferred, however, the bed may be 
sown with annuals, such as Mignonette or Phlox 
Drummondi, while single Petunias or some of 
the bedding Violas also lend themselves for this 
purpose. That sun-lover, the Gazania, is also 
well suited as an edging to a bed of Cannas. ] 
Datura in the open air.—Will this plant stand 
the winter in the garden? I have put one in a very 
sheltered corner facing south. It is covered with trumpet- 
like white blooms, but the foliage is turning rather yellow. 


Does it require any special treatment? Laet year I had it 
in the greenhouse:—E. L. 


[You give us no idea where you write from, 
and this is always advisable when giving advice 
on the culture of any plant. The Datura can 
be grown in the open during the summer, giving 
it a sheltered position with plenty of sun, 
putting it out towards the end of May ina not 
too heavy soil. Lift in the autumn, pot, and 
placa in a temperate house. Treated thus 
every year, it willdo good service in the garden 
for many years. Standards are the best to use 
in this way, as then the drooping flowers are 
seen to better advantage. Impossible to say 
what the Calceolaria is without seeing flowers. ] 


A curious phenomenon.—Under this 
heading you publish in your last issue some 
lines from * A. C. B ,” from which I quote : ‘I 
observed curious flashes of light coming from 
some plants of Scarlet Geranium. The appear- 
ance was just as if flashes of pate blue lightuing 
were coming from the centres of the flowers and 
playing over and all round the plants and the 
ground beneath.” Might I suggest that possibly 
these ‘“‘ curious flashes of light” emanate from 
the fire-fly? If the mosquito has so thoroughly 
adapted itself to our climate, why not the fire- 
fly? At all events, your correspondent can 
easily ascertain whether my surmise be correct 
or not, as the insect in question is by no means 
difficult to catch with hand, hat, or net, and 
will then immediately disclose its identity by an 
abdominal illumination. —TRAVELLER. 


Weed-killers.—The correspondents whose 
communications appeared in your issue of 
27th January and 13;:h inst. about weed-killers 
are probably the same, but they are not precise 
enough. In both papers the first recipe gives 
*‘common soda” as the substance to be boiled 
with the arsenic, and most persons will under- 
stand this as washing soda—that is, carbonate 
of soda. Does he not mean caustic soda—that 
is, the oxide? In the former paper the recipe 
with hydrochloric acid leaves out the boiling 
which ‘‘ P.” mentions in the latter paper, and 
without the boiling it is absurd, for it takes six 
parts of the strongest acid to dissolve one of 
arsenic cold. I have been trying advertised 
weed-killer powders to dissolve freely in cold 
water, but I find them of very little use.— 
W. Yuitu, Gordondale-rord, Aberdeen. 

Daffodils diseased.—I am sending you a sample of 
Daffodil bulbs which this year did not bloom at all well. 
About 6,000 or 7,000 were planted two years ago on rather 
heavy land, and the firstyear afterplanting did splendidly, 
but this season many of the bulbs appear to have died, and 
some are very sick. On the other hand, some of the 
bulbs are vigorous and healthy. Again, on lifting some of 
the more diseased bulbs, there are a number of little white 
worms like thread at the base. Are these the cause of 
the disease? I have the last seven years of your valuable 
paper bound, so can easily turn up any article you may 
refer me to. Is the disease “basal rot?” If so, will you 
suggest if they had better be lifted and dried? And now 
let me thank you for the long continued enjoyment 
gathered from your weekly, to which we in this house 
always turn to as our guide, philosopher, and friend.— 
DAFFODIL. 


[Your bulbs are badly attacked with basal 
canker, for which practically there is no 











remedy, You may, however, materially modify 
the attack by lifting the bulbs at once, cleaning 
off the diseased scales and particularly the | 
cankered portion at the base. It is the presence 
of the canker and its rapid spread over the | 
part that virtually seal up the root - emitting 
axis, with the result that no roots issue to sup- 
port the bulb, and this, existing, 80 to speak, 
on its own tissue, is exhausted and presently 
collapses. Having lifted the bulbs, give them 
full exposure by thinly spreading out on a hard 
surface, and a few days later go over and clean 
them, removing intact the canker from the base 
by the thumb-nail, which then you can insert | 
more easily. In replanting, use plenty of sand 
about them, and do not.plant more deeply than 
4 inches—that is, 4 inches to the base. of the 
bulb. 
three weeks longer, turning them repeatedly. ] 


After cleaning, rest the bulbs about 
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BOOM AND WINDOW. 


SWEET PEAS FOR CUTTING. 
For cutting, Sweet Peas stand alone. 


to gather the blossoms from May until the 


By a 
judicious system of sowing the seed it is possible 


| Edward of York (bright rose standards and 
paler wings). The above list is ample for all 
purposes, and embraces sorts which are gener- 
ally regarded with special favour. 


In arranging the blossoms in vases care should 
be observed that they are not crowded. The 
adjustment of each spray of blossoms is easy, 
when earthenware vases and bowls are used, 
if these receptacles be partially filled with 
Moss. ‘The Moss offers just the required resis- 
tance, and then it is possible to arrange the 
flowers where they are wanted. For the same 
purpose sand may be used with advantage ; all 
that is then necessary is simply to insert the 
flower-stem, which remains just where desired. 
In the case of glass tubes, vases, etc.,- nothing 
but Moss should be used, or the arrangement is 
soon disfigured. An ideal vase is that about 
6 inches deep, in which case the flower-stem 
| may be made to rest on the bottom of the vase, 
| and the arrangement is very simple and the 
| effect all that one could desire. For individual 
_ vases for placing about the rooms on brackets 
| and the numerous other receptacles which now 
| find favour, a much prettier effect is obtained 
_by dressing each vase with blossoms of one 
_ecolour, They are far more effective in this 














aitumn is well advanced. There is no better 
s stem than that of sowing a few seeds in a 
ssries of clumps, in this way giving the growths 
ample room to develop. To obtain an early 
supply cf blossoms in the summer, seed should 
be sown in the autumn, or else the seeds should 
be sown in pots in the spring under glass, and 
planted out in prepared soil in the garden in 
early April. Five or six seeds in each pot are 
suffisient, and these plants will develop ideal 
clumps in the flowering period. The advantage 
of affording good culture is geen in the length of 
flower-stem which each spray produces, and in 
addition, large, handsome, richly - coloured 
flowers invariably develop. Sweet Peas with 
long stems make an elegant picture, each spray 
of blossoms in this way being better seen and 
more easily adjusted. A dozen named varieties 
may be purchased very cheaply, and if a wise 
selection be made, it is possible to anticipate 
the supply of blossom of various colours which 
may be used alone or in association. A dozen 
sorts which I strongly recommend are :—Prince 
of Wales (rose-pink), Sadie Burpee (white), 
Queen Victoria (cream), Lady Grisel Hamilton 
(pale lavender), Duke of Westminster (maroon 
and violet), Lovely (shell-pink), Lady Mary 
Currie (orange-pink), Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain 
(bright rose stripes on white ground), Salopian 
(bright mulberry-crimson), Prima Donna (lovely 
soft pink), Mars (bright crimson), and Prince 


Sweet Peas in a,vase, 


way, and if a blend of colours or 4 contrast be 
desired, it is easy to associate a few vases in 
close proximity to one another to achieve the 
object in view. In the case of a dinner-table 
decoration the same rule regarding the-associa- 
tion of colours may be observed, and that the 
display may not become monotonous the colours 
should be varied from time to time. It is im- 
portant to remember that under artificial light 
only those colours which are seen to advantage 
in these circumstances should be used. For 
instance, crimsons are very bright and effective, 
and when used in conjunction with some of the 
| cream-coloured flowers make a pleasing con- 
trast. Some of the pink-coloured blossoms 
make lovely displays in this way, £0, too, do 
| those of a blush-pink, as represented by Lovely 
and Prima Donna. Much of the decorator’s 
| success depends upon constant change in the 
selection of colours. ‘ 
Gypsophila elegans, the lovely annual, is a 
beautiful miniature flower to associate with the 
Sweet Peas, giving the display a fairy-like 
appearance, and needing but a few blossoms to 
make a fine picture. Grasses should be freely 
used, a few small plumes in each vase assisting 
to give a charming finish. The perennial Gypso- 
phila paniculata is also a charming subject to 
use as a groundwork to aa arrangement of 
Sweet Peas, the numerous small white blossoms 
on thread-like stems and beautifully branching 
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answering this purpose admirably. The use of 
the Gypsophila gives a light, airy-like effect, 
and it hag come to be regarded as almost indis- 
pensable. Many persons make the mistake of 
decorating a dinner table with such sorts as 
Lady Grisel Hamilton, Emily Eckford, and 
Duke of Westminster, which are ineffective 
under artificial light. The lavender-tinted 
colours are charming during the daytime, but at 
night under gaslight they are seen to great dis- 
advantage, and bear no comparison with the 
bright and striking display which the warmer 
tones of colour never fail to produce. Sweet 
Peas last well, and under ordinary circum- 
stances will keep for three days during the 
warmest weather if the vases are filled up with 
water each day. The flowers should be picked 
regularly each morning, this assisting to keep 
the plants ina healthy condition, and also pre- 
venting the development of seed-pods, which 
soon cause the plants to deteriorate. 

D. B. Crane, 


earlier than is desirable, and at a period when 
there are many other subjects to brighten and 
enliven the hardy border with their display. 
In such instances it would be well to remove the 
foremost buds, leaving the more recently 
developed ones to make the display. These 
later buds, of which there is always a goodly 
number, will retard the blossoming period to 
some extent, and render the flowers of greater 
value.—KH. G. 


Chrysanthemums—work for the 
present period — Plants in pots which have 
been carefully looked after and their require- 
ments attended to in so far as watering, etc., 
is concerned, have thriven during the excep- 
tionally warm weather of late. If large blos- 
soms are desired, it is useless to permit the 
numerous side shoots to remain, as they are 
only robbing the three or four leaders which it 
is usual to retain of strength and vigour which 
the diverted flow of sap must necessarily give. 
When a fault of this kind is pointed out there 
is a tendency, with inexperienced growers more 
particularly, to set to work at once and cut out 
all but the three or four leading shoots already 
referred to. To attempt such a drastic measure 
is quite a mistake. Instead, remove a few 
shoots at a time, and if they be hard and rather 
longer than one expects to fiad, a sharp knife 
should be used to cut them out. Do not break 
them out of the axils of the leaves, unless they 
are the very small and brittle ones. In break- 
ing out the hardened shoots the stem is very 
likely to get injured and torn, and this just 
now would be a serious check upon the plant. 
Keep all shoots tied in an upright position, and 
on no account let the tie be made too tightly. 
Space must be left in the tie for the stem to 
expand, and it is just as well to let the shoots 
have a little play when the boisterous winds 
aré visiting us, or there is a likelihood of their 
breaking off. Keep the surface of the soil in 
the pots free from weeds. Avoid crowding in 
the rows, as this is a frequent source of trouble, 
and give instead ample room for the shoots to 
obtain advantage of sun and air. Dust with 
Tobacco-powder the shoots affected with green 
or black-fly. Buds of plants intended for an 
Ostober display may now be retained, but in 
the event of very hot weather succeeding this 
operation the buds had better be shaded with 
muslin or paper bags, and be syringed or 
watered overhead in the early evening. Do not 
let the plants suffer from want of water, and 


ee it is applied let it be a copious supply 
4e Ne 






















NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Flowers for drying.—Flowers that are 
grown for penny ne in winter time, for 
placing in vases and such like, when other blos- 
soms are hard to secure in any quantity, should 
be seen to now. All of this character, of which 
the Helichrysum may be taken as an outdoor 
representative, and Rhodanthes as indoors, are 
best cut down when only partly open, and last 
much longer. The same remarks apply to the 
Globe Thistles (Echinops) and Sea Hollies 
(Eryngiums), and even to the filmy blossoms of 
Gypsophila, which, if left too long, quickly 
show seed, and so when cut drop to pieces. — 
LEAHURST. 

Table plants.—At a flower show the other day Isaw 
some very fiae plants, chiefly fine-foliaged plants, exhibited 
under this headiog, but I could not find out the names of 
them. Would you kindly name a few of the best, and 
state how they can be grown, whether from seed in an 
ordinary greenhouse, and whether they can be grown to a 
suitable size in a single season? These I should prefer. 
Oan Caladiums be grown in a greenhouse ?—CANTAB. 

{Apart from Ferns, a selection of the best 
table plants are: Aralia elegantissima, A. re- 
ticulata, A. Veitchi, A. Veitchi gracillima, 
Asparagus plumosus nanus, Crotons of sorts, 
Cyperus alternifolius variegatus, Dracenas of 
sorts, Pandanus Veitchi, Araucaria excelsa, 
Cordyline australis, Grevillea robusta, Areca 
lutescens, Cocos Weddelliana, Geonoma gracilis, 
Kentia Belmoreana, K. Fosteriana, K. Sander- 
iana, and Phcenix rupicola. Of the plants 
mentioned above the first nine all require 
stove treatment to keep them in good condition. 
The Aralias are obtained by grafting on to A. 
reticulata, the Asparagus is increased by means 
of seed, the Crotons from cuttings, the Cyperus 
by division, the Dracenas from cuttings, as 
also pieces of the roots, and the Pandanus by 
offsets. The plants that will succeed in a 
greenhouse are: Araucaria excelsa, seeds or 
cuttings ; Cordyline australis, seeds; and Gre- 
villea robusta, seeds. All the others above men- 
tioned are Palms, most of which will do fairly 
well in a living room if carefully attended to in 
the matter of watering, sponging, etc., and kept 
away from direct sunshine. ] 
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Chrysalis on Pear-trea.—I have sent you a 
chrysalis that T found on a Pear-tree. Will you please say 
what is is, and if it is uncommon?—X, Y. Z, 

{The curiosity you found on your Pear-tree igs the 
chrysalis of the large tortoise-shell butterfly (Vanessa 
polychlorus). The caterpillar had, no doubt, been feeding 
on the Pear leaves. It is by no means an uncommon 
insect, but it does not appear in sufficient numbers to be a 
pest.—G.8. 8.] 

Ants in the Grass.—I have a small Grass plot not 
more than 12 feet square. Itis now alive with ants. I 
have given it a dressing of salt, which has turned the 
Grass brown but has not killed the ants, Can you tell 
me what todo? I find nothing in your paper respecting 
them.—IyyYwILp. 

—— Ishould be much obliged if you would give me 
some information about destroying ants in the garden? 
They appear to be everywhere, and spoil the Grass by 
throwing up heaps of fine mould and making runs along 
the surface. On a bank they have destroyed nearly all the 
Grass by making it so soft that the roots will not hold. Is 
there any way of killing the ants without hurting the 
Grass? I shall be very grateful if you can help me. They 
are spoiling everything.—W. H. Prosszr. 


[In order to kill the ants that are infesting 
your Grass plot you should find out exactly 
where the nest is, then remove the turf over 
it, and at night open the nest with a spade and 
drench it with boiling water, which will kill 
every ant or egg that it comes into contact 
with. The next morning make the ground good 
again and replace the turf, keeping it well 
watered if the weather be dry, and,. if possible, 
somewhat shaded until it is re-established 
The ants may be trapped with saucers of 
treacle, bones on which there is still a little 
meat left, or bits of sponge soaked in treacle ; 
but it is slow work, and not satisfactory as a 
rule—G. 8.8 ] 


Gooseberries mouldy.—I should be greatly 
obliged if you would tell me what is wrong with the 
enclosed branch of Gooseberry, and if anything can be 
done to prevent a recurrence of the blight? This is the 
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Harly-flowering Chrysanthemums 
and the drought.—When the plants were 
placed in the open border early in May last, 
ssveral of the varieties were represented by 
insignificant pieces, and there seemed little 
chance of their doing well. However, the con- 
ditions which prevailed in the succeeding weeks 
appeared to suit the plants admirably, for in a 
little while they had developed at an astonish- 
ing rate, and there seemed an ultimate prospect 
of large, bushy specimens in the flowering 
season. The drought of the past six weeks 
has, however, altered all this. The forwardest 
plants appear to have suffered least of all, and 
at the present time are nice promising bushes, 
although under more favourable conditions they 
would have been much better. It is the smalier 
plants—those which were raised in heat late in 
the spring—which are falling short. The 
Pompons, more particularly, seem to be suffér- 
ing, the plants being stunted in their growth, 
and many of them are already developing their 
buds quite freely. This is very unfortunate, as 
the plants will produce their blossoms much 
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first year it has made its appearance, as hitherto I have 
always had a splendid crop. This disease appeared almost 
as soon as the berries were formed.—BIuu. 

[Apparently your Gooseberries have been 
attacked by the Gooseberry-mildew (Spzrotheca 
grossulariz:), Gather and burn all the infested 
fruit, and spray any of the leaves that are 
mildewed with 4 oz. of sulphate of potassium 
dissolved in a gallon of water. Next season, as 
the leaves are opening, spray with the same 
mixture about once a week if there are any 
signs of them being infested. ] 

The Lackey-moth.—Can you tell me what the 
bead-like band round the stalk of Pear sent herewith 
comes from? I suppose it is the eggs of some insect, 
but it is very peculiar ; looks more like small steel beads 
than anything [ know —H. A. D. 

[The curious band round the stem of your 
Pear is the eggs of the Lackey-moth (Bombyx 
(Clisiocampa) neustria). From these eggs small 
black, hairy caterpillars are hatched, and imme- 
diately spin a web over themselves. In these 
webs they live in companies of from fifty to 
two hundred, the caterpillars feeding on the 
leaves. ] 

Galls on Lime leaf,.—I have had the enclosed Lime 
leaf sent me from North Finchley. Kindly say what the 
excrescence is caused by ?—W. S. E. 

[The curious growths on the Lime leaves are 
galls formed by one of the gall. mites (Phytoptus 
tiliz) or the Lime leaf gall-mite. The mites are 
very small—one alone placed on a black sub- 
stance would hardly be visible to the naked éye. 
They are quite white, very long and narrow, 
with all their legs close to their head. Another 
mite belonging to the same genus infests the 
buds of the Black Currant. When many buds 
on the same bush, as is often the case, are 
attacked, much injury is done to the crop of 
fruit. Other species make galls on the leaves of 
various plants.—G. 8. S.] 

Small bees.—There is a species of bee in my garden 
which makes small holes in a Grass border. They have 
apparently no sting. Could you kindly tell me what they 
are, and the best means of destroying them? They are 
very numerous, and the holes they make are about the 
8iz9 of a lead-pencil.—ANoN, 

[There are so many different kinds of small 
bees that make their nests in the ground that 
it is impossible for me to say what they are 
without seeing them. If you will send me up a 
specimen or two I will gladly tell you their 
name, As they are quite harmless, why try to 
get rid of them? You will not be troubled 
long with them, for as soon as they have filled 
their nests, which are composed of a number of 
cells, with food for their grubs to eat when they 
are hatched you will see no more of them. Ifyou 
could be quite sure that they were in their nests 
you might kill them by pouring a mixture of 
soft-soap and paraffin into the latter, or a little 
tar poured into the mouth of each hole would 
prevent the bees entering ; but if | were you I 
would not take the trouble.—G. S. S.] 

Sparrows destroying Carnations.—Can you 
kindly tell me what I can do to keep away sparrows from 
my Carnation beds? I have had many valuable Carnation 
stems broken off by these birds. For a long time I could 
not think what caused the stems to be broken off when 
they were securely staked. Now I find they are destroy- 
ing the flower buds by pecking at them. I have to have a 
neat wire fencing round my beds to protect them from 
rabbits, which force their way into the garden. The 
sparrows perch on this fencing, and all the buds within 
reach they peck to pieces. Have you ever heard of 
sparrows breaking off stems before? I think they manage 
to alight sideways on the Hazel sticks with which I stake 
the Carnations, I feed the birds summer and winter.—A. 
Epps. 

[The only thing that I can suggest to keep 
the sparrows off your Carnations is to put in 
some sticks that are rather taller than the blos- 
soms, and wind threads about from one to the 
other. Birds soon get accustomed to various 
kinds of scarecrows; but they do not like 
threads, against which they may catch their 
wings.—G. S. 8 ] 

The Shothole fungus.—I have sent a few leaves 
from my Peach and Apple-trees, and should be very glad 
if you could let me know what you think the disease is 
that has attacked them? No artificial manures have been 
used, and the trees have been well supplied with water. 
On the Monday they were looking healthy and strong and 
carrying a good crop of fruit, but by the end of the week 
all the leaves had fallen off, leaving the wood and fruit 
quite bare. I cannot understand the cause of it, as I have 
some thatare still all right quite close to them, both Apples 
and Peaches, and they have all had the same treatment. 
It seems to me some kind of fungus, but I should be very 
glad if you would let me know what you think is the cause 
of the trouble ?—E. W. 

[Your Peach leaves are attacked by one of the 
Shothole fungi (Cercospora circumcissa), and 
your Apple-trees, I believe, by the same fungus. 
Collect and burn all the fallen leaves, and in the 
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winter turn the ground over well so as to bury 
any of the spores which may be on the surface. 
Next year spray the Peaches with an ammoniacal 
solution of carbonate of copper just when the 
leaves are expanding, and again at intervals of 
about a week. The Apple-trees may be treated 
in the same manner; but you might use 
Bordeaux-mixture for them. To make the copper 
solution mix 1 oz of carbonate of copper with 
enough water to form a paste, dissolve this in 
half-a-pint of strong liquor ammonia, add a little 
more ammonia if all is not dissolved, and then 
add 9 gallons of water.—G. 8 8.] 


VEGETABLES. 


CARROTS. 

Iv is complained of spring-sown Carrots this 
season that they are both much infested by the 
maggot and stunted through drought. One 
means of obviating shortness of crop from either 
of these or other causes is the possibility of 
making a sowing from the middle to the end of 
July, and thus securing a good breadth for 
winter pulling. Carrots raised from such a 
£0 ving usually escape any attack of the maggot, 
and because the soil is then warm grow fairly 
fast. For two or three seasons it has been 
somewhat difficult to get sufficient moisture 
during July to induce free germination of the 
seed. That will hardly be the case during the 
present month, as we have of late had general 
and most welcome rains, But even where the 
soil may have become partially dry again, it is 
not difficult to draw drills with a hoe 12 inches 
apart, to saturate them with water over night, 
then sow the seeds and cover up with soil early 
next morning. It is surprising how rapidly the 
moisture promotes germination in such case, 
Seed need not be sown too thickly. At this 
reason eatly Peas, Beans, and Potatoes are 
being taken off, leaving ground for successional 
crops. Ifthe garden be small, half a rod, and 
in. larger ones a rod, of ground thus sown 
furnishes with a fair plant a capital crop for 
winter pulling. The ground so svon as cleared 
now should be forked over to render it all in 
the same pulverised condition. To preserve the 
Carrots from harm duriog severe frost some 
Fern or light litter may be laid over the breadth. 
Very little thinning is needed. If seed be sown 
moderately thin, then in the winter the plants 
may be pulled clean along the rows in handfuls, 
thus clearing the ground. The roots will be 
found to be from one-third, to one-half grown, 
and they will be, as compared with the spring- 
sown, large roots, very superior in texture, 
flavour, and freshness. 

For such sowing the best varieties are Karly 
Nantes, or as known in English catalogues as 
Karly Champion, Early Favourite, Model, and 
other appellations. These forms make roots 
from 5 inches to 6 inches long, varying in size, 
and are all blunt ended. They are also superb 
Carrots to sow on warm borders in March to 
give roots fromsummer pullings Failing there, 
the well-known Svarlet Intermediate may be 
sown now, as the roots are relatively small in 
the winter. This latter is now esteemed 
as our finest Carrot, and is universally 
grown for winter use in both private and 
market gardens. The roots, in good soil and 
hard thinned in the spring, will often grow 
to 15 inches in length and be very thick. They 
are of true tapering form, and without doubt, 
when very clean grown, are remarkably hand- 
some. At vegetable exhibitions these large 
roots find much favour—indeed, far too much: 
They are excellent for feeding horses, but if 
cooked must of necessity be cut into several 
pieces, as otherwise they could not be cooked 
or presented at table. The result of this treat- 
ment is that the flesh becomes watery and loses 
flavour. There can be in the matter of pleasant 
eating no comparison between the delicious 
small Carrots of the Nantes type of moderate 
sizo and these big roots. The flavour entirely 
lies with the sma!l ones. Large roots do very 
well, of course, to put into soups, but to have 
as a table-dish comparatively small ones are 
best. However, in order to get large roots 
the soil must be trenched deep, manure well 
buried down, and seed sown early in ‘April, in 
drills 12 inches apart. Later the plants should 
be thinned to from S inches to 9 inches apart in 
tke rows. For forcing cu hotbeds in frames the 
Early Short Horn, quite a small, blunt-raoted 
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Carrot, should be sown moderately thin in rows 
6 inches apart. That may be done in January 
or February, just as convenient. The Carrots 
are pulled in quantity just as grown, and are 
singularly nice. Sowings where there are no 
frames may be made on quite warm south 
borders, the beds being covered up at night to 
assist germination and to protect from Sars 





SPRING CABBAGES. 


A WELL-KNOWN seed firm writes me in relation 
to the sowing of Cabbage seed of first early 
varieties that with some they find quite as good 
results to flow from sowing in Augustasin July. 
There can be no doubt that is so, provided the 
August sowing be not later than the twentieth 
of that month, as even a week later often 
greatly discounts earliness. Then there are 
varieties of Cabbages so constituted that if seed 
be sown in July they bolt off to flower prema- 
turely, whilst if they be from an August sowing 
they stand and heart in well. The moral ot 
this is that it is wise to sow seed in two 
batches, one end of July, the other about the 
20ch of August, and put out plants of each. In 
that way the true characteristics of any one 
variety are fully shown, and a satisfactory 
guide is obtained as to future action. It is very 
disappointing, after being advised to sow some 
good early hearting Cabbage in July, to find 
that all the plants run to flower simply because 
seed was sown two or three weeks too early. 
Those who by an early sowing secure a good 
breadth of small hearting Cabbages that they 
may begin cutting through March and April, 
are indeed to be congratulated, and that such 
breadths can be had we have often seen. Un- 
fortunately these first early breadths are seldom 
found outside of private gardens where there is 
some shelter from fierce, sweeping winds and 
the soil is exceptionally good. The market 
grower who plants by hundreds of thousands in 
open fields can have no such shelter, and his 
soil, though well manured, is not so deeply 
worked as is that in gardens, and consequently 
is not so retentive of warmth in the winter. I 
am about to have an allotment trial of Cabbages 
for the purpose of showing to the various allot- 
ment holders on a big group in Surrey which are 
the most suitable varieties for the purpose if 
they wish to have very early hearts for cutting. 
The value of these early Cabbages can hardly be 
over estimated. We can have plenty large and 
small in May and June, but to have some for 
cutting several weeks earlier, when green stuffs 
are scarce and few have Cabbages to eat, is 
indeed meritorious. For this purpose always 
plant on deeply worked ground in which animal 
manure has been buried from 12 inches to 
15 inches at least, as that both promotes warmth 
and drainage. A cold soil is quite unfit for the 
production of early Cabbages. Then the best 
earlies of those which are of comparatively 
small dimensions may be planted 12 inches 
apart in the rows, and the rows be but 
15 inches apart. S»> treated it is surprising 
what a wealth of heads can be cut from even a 
rod of ground. Larger and later Cabbages 
may be planted rather wider apart—that is, from 
16 to 18 inches apart in the rows, and the rows 
be from 20 to 24 inches apart. It is invariably 
early enough if they be put out at the end of 
September or early in October. Still, it is 
always wise even with these not to be too late, 
as the more thoroughly rooted the plants are 
the better do they stand the winter. 


It is now the general rule to sow Cabbage 
seed in drills rather than broadcast in small 
beds. The plan has obvious advantages. If 
the weather be dry, and it is likely to be so in 
July, if the drills bs drawn 12 inches apart and 
saturated with water over night, then the seed 
be sown and covered up early next morning, the 
fine soil used to cover the seed acts as a mulch, 
and keeps the ground beneath moist long enough 
to promote germination, because so saturated 
the water has gone deep. Then when the plants 
grow they have more room, light, and air than 
if grown thickly in a bed, and when starting to 
plant the best are more readily found. But 
plants thus drawn should have some assistance 
in lifting by the aid of a pointed stick so as to 
preserve all the roots. When handfuls are 
thus drawn stand the -lants in a pail with the 
roots in a solution or paste of clay, cow-dung, 
and soot for a brief time before planting. If at 
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lwhich will be marked thus *, 
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planting the soil be dry, draw drills for the 
rows with a hoe, dibble the holes, then fill with 
water and plant so fast as possible. It is sur- 
prising when so treated how rapidly plants get 
root-hold. 

Capital varieties to give small early heads are 
April, Flower of Spring, Ellam’s Early, Dobbie’s 
Earliest, and Dwarf Spring. All these are 
of diverse stocks, though naturally bearing 
much similarity. For later purposes Defiance, 
Karly Etampes, Imperial, Heartwell Marrow, 
Market Garden, and All Heart are of the very 
best forms. Of course, no one wants so many 
varieties, but it is wise to sow kalf-a-dozen 
early and later ones at least, especially 
making two sowings, one at once and one later 
of the first earlies, as the results may materially 
justify that course. Seed costs little; a good 
breadth of early Cabbage is worth much. 

D. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Potato Sharpe’s Victor —This Potato, 
though largely grown, is not a success every - 
where. It is very early, and, being dwarf in 
growth, is well adapted for frame and pot 
culture. Most sorts when grown on hot-beds 
are apt to draw up during January and 
February, as but little air can then be admitted 
to the frames. Sharpe’s Victor, however, 
remains stocky, which is very convenient, as the 
trouble of raising the lights so as to afford more 
head room is averted. I think this variety 
requires a fairly strong soil to do it justice. I 
tried it for several seasons in a light soil, and 
was much disappointed with it. ‘The yield was 
exceedingly poor, many of the roots not having 
more than four or five tubers to them, and 
these were very small. A neighbour of mine 
planted it rather extensively in a light, black 
soil, intending to sell the produce; but he 
secured very little more than the seed back 
again. There was no doubt about the stock 
being true. A friend of mine—a seedsman— 
bought in a quantity for retailing for seed, but 
many of the tubers were so large that customers 
refused them, and they had to be used for 
eating. Though Victor meets with a ready sale 
in the market, itis not a favourite in the dining- 
room, it being too yellow. Ringleader and 
Ninetyfold are two of the best early Potatoes in 
cultivation, being hardy, very prolific, and of 
first-rate table quality.—NorroLk. 

Parsley.—Witbin the next week or ten 
days Parsley seed should be sown in sufficient 
quantity to produce enough plants to ensure an 
unbroken supply throughout the winter and 
spring months. Many sow on a warm. border 
for this purpose, and transplant the thinnings 
to a less sheltered site to afford successional 
gatherings in the spring months. There is one 
great advantage in growing Parsley for winter 
supply on a border, inasmuch as it can then 
be easily protected during severe weather. 
This may be done by placing one or more 
frames, according to the demand, over ths 
plants. The sashes will keep the snow out, 
and if one or two thicknesses of mats or a good 
layer of litter be laid on the sashes, all frost 
that is likely to injure the plants will be 
excluded. If frames cannot be spared an 
improvised frame of rough boards with poles 
laid across to carry mats or whatever material 
is used should be constructed. Another experi- 
ment, and a very excellent one, too, is to lift a 
sufficient number of plants and put them in 
an unheated brick pit. These should be grown 
as hardily as possible, and do not use the 
sashes until the approach of severe weather 
demands it. Where but a small supply is 
required, a few large pots or boxes filled with 
plants and placed in a greenhouse or other cold- 
house late in autumn will ensure a supply when 
that outdoors cannot be got at. When sowing 
the seed thoroughly soak the drills both before 
and afterwards, unless a sufficient amount of 
rain has fallen to render this unnecessary.— 
W. 


me As many oc, the most interesting notes 
and articles in ‘*GARDENING” from the very 
beginning have come from tts readers, we offer 
each week a copy of the latest edition of either 
‘‘STtovE AND GREENHOUSE Puants,” or *‘ THE 
EnGLIsH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of 
the most useful or interesting letter or short 
article published in the current week's saeue, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Late Melons.—This has been a good 
season for Melons, as it has permitted abund- 
ance of ventilation to be given, and the foliage, 
well hardened by free exposure, has been able 
to resist the attack of red-spider. Syringe and 
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GARDEN WORE, 


Conservatory.—Hard-wooded plants out- 
side, if the pots are full of roots, should have 
weak liquid-manure occasionally. Soot-water is 
always available, and is easily made by filling a 
canvas bag with soot, dropping it into a tub, 
and stirring it sometimes with a stick. During 
the last week or two the heat has been intense, 
and if the plants are neglected in watering or 
syringing much harm may be done. When any 
of the hard-wooded plants go wrong through 
neglect it will be better to throw them out, as 
they seldom recever, and a sickly plant is 
always a standing reproach to the gardener. 
When hard-wooded plants are exposed to full 
sunshine the pots should be sheltered in some 
way with ashes or Moss or Bracken, as exposed 
pots get very hot and the young roots are likely 
to suffer. Camellias should have a shady 
position when placed outside. Exposure out- 


Where mulch is not available, keep a loose sur- 
face by frequent hoeing, and always after 
watering. Stir up the surface the followin 
morning before the hot sunshine has dissipat 
the moisture. Coelery is still being planted, but 
close by 4 o’clock, and give a little air in the|the plants set out after this date will hardly 
evening, and leave openings enough to secure a | attain full development, though this will depend 
gentle circulation all night. This will ensure} somewhat upon treatment given. Gather all 
healthy foliage. There has also been no trouble | Peas and Beans before the pods get old. Sowa 
with canker, which is generally more or less| good breadth of Brown Cos, All-the-Year- 
caused by deficient ventilation. Do not water} Round, and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuces. 
near the main stem. If canker appears attack | Winter Spinach and Onions may also be sown. 
it immediately with such substances as fresh | Mulch between the rows of Lettuces and Endives 
lime, sulphur, and charcoal-dust. Surround the| which have been transplanted. Some of the 
diseased parts with this, and the growth will be | plants should be left where sown ; these will be 
checked and kept back long enough to permit | less likely to bolt prematurely. Early Potatoes 
the crops to ripen. may be lifted for seeds as soon as the skins are 
Window gardening.—If any of the| and the ground sown with Turnips. 

Ferns, Palms, or other fine-foliaged plants K. Hospay, 
require repotting, the work should not be 
delayed, as it is best to get the soil occupied by 


: roots before the short days come. A sour con- 
Bido-tor See Eee ok pai Ot dennet dition of the soil often follows late potting. In 
iboats a “S od abub ies eters watering, give each plant enough to run pe at 
every attention bestowed upon them. Winter- the bottom, and then let it get dry again before 
flowering Heaths will be better outside now | Watering. Basket plants should be dipped in a 
fully exposed to the sunshine, but if once per- tub and left to drain before taking back to room 
mitted to get dust dry and the growth to wilt | #82. d 
there is always the danger of sudden death} Outdoor garden.—Thin the growth of 
arising therefrom. They may recover for the| Dahlias where crowded, aud secure against 
moment, but the check has been given, and the | wind, as if blown over they are never quite the 
result may not be seen till later. Anyspecimen|same afterwards. Disbud if fine blooms are 
Heath or Azalea which may require training| wanted. Mulch and water. To obtain a really 
should have attention now, as when the plants} fine display of Paonies, prepare a piece of 
are housed there will be a rush of work and not | ground thoroughly and plant in autumn. Give 
time to doit properly, and a badly supported | them plenty of room, and let them remain for 
plant is always giving trouble. Humea elegans | ten or more years, and there will be abundance 
is rather a pretty object in the conservatory | of fine blossoms after the third year. It will 
now and its fragrance desirable. The plant isa|take three years to establish Ponies. The 
biennial, and those who wish to grow it should | same treatment will suit the Christmas Rose. 
sow seeds now and grow them on near the glass | The Rambling Roses have been lovely on poles. 
through the winter, shifting into larger pots as | Clematises, also, are well adapted for this work. 
required. It is also a good plant for outside for | Jackmani is now a mass of purple. They make 
centres of beds or in any other positions.|a very effective group against a green back- 
Inside. borders will require a good deal of water] ground. Stout Bamboos will do for the 
now. Clematises, but Roses want something stouter, 

Stove.—This will be a good time to get | Such as Larch poles 10 feet to 12 feet out of the 

plant-houses painted, if required, and there is ground. Earl ae August sow hardy pier 
nothing saved by permitting glasshouses to get for spring bedding. Se gee SA sae e 
into a bad state of repair. We have tried increased by division or seeds ; but seeds have 
several kinds of paint, but there is nothing | 12 Many places failed through eben 2 Water- 
better or more lasting than good white lead and | 178 even where it can be carried out, is not 
oil, with turps as a drier. This, if put on like rain. The layering of Carnations is in 
when the wood is dry, will last a couple of | $¢ason now. Karly layering is necessary for 
years. Make an effort to get rid of mealy-bug, early planting. Surround the plants with 
and the inside painting of all wood and wall | gritty soil, and keep the layers moist till rain 
surfaces will do much to that end.. Baskets of | comes. 

plants will require frequent dipping to keep the] Fruit garden.—To give size and colour to 

roots moist. Orchids which have completed| Apples and Pears use sulphate of ammonia in 

growth may be moved to a cooler, drier house | water, at the rate of one ounce to the gallon. I 

to ripen the pseudo-bulbs. Shift Poinsettias | do not suppose this will be done on a large scale 

into flowering pots, using good, sound compost, | at first, but try it on a few trees and note the 
and pot firmly. They will do ina pit or frame | result. It will have more effect upon moderate- 
now. sized than large old ones where the roots have 

Strawberries for forcing.—The early | wandered away. Unless something is done 
layered plants are now ready for placing in fruits must be small. Apples this year will be 
fruiting pots. Six-inch pots are none too large | 4 short crop in many places, except perhaps the 
for strong plants. The pots should be properly | Codlins. Pears are better and Plums are abun- 

drained, and the compost two-thirds best loam|dant. Cherries are generally unprofitable on a 

and one-third old manure, with a sprinkling of | small scale, as it is impossible to keep the birds 

bone-meal and soot added, and the whole|from them. Gooseberries are a very heavy 
thoroughly intermixed. Pot very firmly, and | crop, but Currants are small, except on the best 
do not bury thecrowns. Single-crowned plants |land. Yet the fruits at our local shows this 
are best. Plants with split or diffused crowns | Season are very fine. But a few bushes for show 
are not of much use for forcing. Stand the | purposes can have better attention than could 
plants on a coal-ash-bed thinly and remove all be given to large plantations. Raspberry 
runners. Water carefully and damp the foliage | Superlative comes up well at the shows, and as 
every evening during hot weather with hose or | young canes are cheap now everybody may 
syringe. The most popular forcing variety just plant it. Royal Sovereign still keeps its place 
now is Royal Sovereign. Much is expected|at the head of the forcing Strawberries, 
from a variety named The Laxton, a new variety | Latest of All isa fine fruit and a grand cropper, 
raised by Laxton Brothers, a cross between | but its bad colour when grown outside is against 

Royal Sovereign and Sir J. Paxton, possessing, | it. It looks unripe even when finished. It 

it is said, a large share of the good properties | comes in useful for late forcing, as it colours 
of that old favourite, which is still—and likely | better in pots. 


for some time to be—much grown. Vegetable garden.—Sow a few seeds of 

Barly vinery.—Use a thin shade over |a good kind of Cucumber for autumn and early 
Hamburgh Grapes during the continuance of | winter bearing. Plants growing in frames should 
this hot weather or the Grapes will lose colour. | be top-dressed with rich compost, having first 
In some cases sub-laterals may be permitted a| thinned the growth. Young shvots should be 
little more freedom, but late growth after the | pinched one leaf beyond the fruit ; two leaves 
Grapes are ripe only encourages late root-action, | are sometimes left where the growth is not 
which has no value in early forcing. . The venti- | crowded. Syringe freely with water which has 
lation must be as perfect as possible, and this, | stood in the sunshine several hours, and close at 
of course, will include a free circulation at|3 30 or 4o’clock. This has been a trying sea- 
night as well as during-the day. json, but deep cultivation will atand the test. ! 



























































































































THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 5th.—Shifted early Strawberries into 
6-inch pots for forcing. They are placed 
thinly on a coal-ash bed. Thinned the growth 
of Dahlias and secured shoots to stakes, 
Mulched and watered them. Lifted earl 
Kidney Potatoes, and sowed ground with 
Turnips and Winter Spinach. Sowed Brown 
Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce. Trained 
in young shoots of Peaches and Nectarines on 
wall, Mustard and Cress are sown in the shade 
now. 


August 6th.—Put in cuttings of Hollyhocks. 
We have several kinds we want to keep, and 
cuttings of the side shoots cut into single joints 
root freely under handlights or in a frame in 
sandy soil over a layer of manure. Roses are 
frequently looked over to remove faded blossoms. 
Liquid-manure from a tank is given as often as 
time can be found for the work. Suckers are 
removed at sight. Finished pricking off Wall- 
flowers and other hardy plants. 

August 7th.—Lifted Shallots and Garlic, and 
placed thinly to ripen. The necks of Onions 
where inclined to be stubborn have been bent 
down by passing a wooden rake over them. 
Pinched the strong shoots of Salvias planted 
out. These have been mulched to keep the 
roots cool, but they have not been watered. 
They have a hardy, robust appearance. Sowed 
hardy annuals for spring bedding. Put in 
cuttings of Zonal and other Geraniums. 


August 8th.—All our stock of Geraniums is 
struck outside during July and August on a 
coal-ash-bed, and very few cuttings fail. Potted 
off Primulas and Cinerarias. Potted Roman 
Hyacinths and plunged in ashes outside, also 
potted the last of the season’s Tuberoses. 
Karthed Celery and Leeks. Planted late Celery 
in beds, chiefly for stewing. The beds are not 
deep—merely 2 inches or 3 inches of soil taken 
out. 
August 9th.—Shifted on Aralias and Grevil- 
leas into 5inch pots. Mulched and watered 
outdoor Figs and Grapes. Watered inside 
borders of late Peach-house and vinery. Lateral 
growth is kept down. Potted a lot of double 
Daffodils for forcing. They will be covered 
with ashes till roots are filling the pots. . 
Thinned the young shoots of Raspberries. Shall 
increase our stock of Superlative when the 
planting season comes round, Looked through 
orchard and noted several trees to be grafted. 


August 10th.—Apricots are a good crop, and 
to take advantage of it the trees were mulched 
at the commencement of the dry weather and 
watered every week. The fruits are now ripen- 
ing, and though the crop is heavy the fruits are 
large. Gave Asparagus-beds a good soaking of 
liquid-manure. Top - dressed Cucumbers in 
frames. The growth of both Cucumbers and 
Melons is kept thin. Malmaison Carnations 
after flowering have been planted in cold-pit 
for layering. 





































































































































































































































































New and Rare Plants.—Drawings of 
these are now beiny made by Mr. Moon, with a 
view to their issue in a high-class monthly 
periodical. Any readers who may have new and 
rare plants, trees or shrubs, would oblige by 
sending them, carefully packed, to us or to Mr~ 
Moon, Herbert Lodge, St. Albans, Herés, 
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our year of tenancy. begins or ends I can say | has been occupying to destroy the * red mites ” 
Se GUSTOR 5 x ie as to that, Pat Aa the expiration of |and their eggs, which are usually secreted in 
yo such a notice properly given, you cannoé be | the joints of the woodwork, After being dried 
compelled to give up any part of the land. I|ata fire the inside of the old cage should be 
do not think from your description that yours | well painted over with Fir-tree oil, rubbing it 
is a market garden tenancy; no doubt it is | well into all cracks and crevices, The irritation 
cultivated for the production of flowers for | of the skin (causing the bird to peck itself) may 
sale, but a flower garden is not a market | arise from over-feeding. Do not pamper your 
garden. You cannot, therefore, remove the|bird. Scalded Rape-seed is excellent as a staple 
fruit-trees and the flowers, but you may remove | food for Bullfinches.—S, S. G. 
the greenhouse.—K. C. T, 


Right to take water from ditch 
(7. H. S.).—I remember the facts of your 
former question, but I have not now time to 
hunt it up, and you do not give the reference to 
the page when it appeared. You have the 
right to take the water and to use it for all the 
purposes for which it has hitherto been used. 
If it was previously used for watering the 
garden, or for your stock, it may be so used 
now and in future and no one can hinder you. 
If these steps lead from the highway into the 
ditch, anyone who chooses, including the owner 
of the land at the other side of the hedge, may 
use the ditch.—K. C. T, 






























































































































GARDENERS AND THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACTS. 


I eMpLoy two miners in my garden all the year round. 
They work for me after finishing their work for the day 
as miners, and they also work in my garden on any spare 
days they may have: At present one of these men is on 
strike at the mine, and so has been regularly employed 
by me during the last eight weeks. Shall I be liable to 
pay compensation to theese men should they meet with an 
accident in the course of their employment by me? Laleo 
employ two women in the garden; should I be liable to 
compensate them also? If I employ a man occasionally 
to do a day’s work will such employment come within the 
Act? My garden is a private one, purely for my own 
use.—W. J. J. 

[By section 1 (1) of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1900, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897 now applies to the employment of 
workmen in agriculture by an employer who 
habitually employs one or more workmen in 
such employment, By sub-section 3 of section 1 
the expression agriculture includes horticulture, 
and the use of land for the growth of fruit and 
vegetables. Therefore, employment ina garden, 
whether a market garden or a private garden, 
whether a flower garden or a kitchen garden, or 
in an orchard, is employment in agriculture 
within the meaning of the Act. Although the 
question does not really arise in the case you 
put, it may be well to point out that the use of 
the term habitually, employed in section 1 (1), 
presents some difficulty, and text writers are by 
no means agreed what it does mean. Some con- 
sider that habitual employment must be regular 
and continuous ; but it is clear to my mind that 
a man need not work the whole of his time for 
one employer to constitute his employment 
habitual, and that occasional regular employ- 
ment may be both continuous and habitual, 
although, perhaps, not continuous in the ordi- 
nary acceptance of that term, Thus, if an 
employer engages a gardener to work for him 
two days a week, this employment would be, in 
my opinion, habitual, and sufficiently continuous 
for the purposes of the schedule to the Act 
of 1897, although certainly not continuous in 
the sense in which a man who works throughout 
the whole of the working hours of each day for 
the same employer would be described as con- 
tinuously employed. Ihave shortly discussed 
this point more for the benefit of the ordinary 
readers of this journal than for your benefit, 
because, although a matter of great interest 
and concern to many, it does not really arise in 
your case. You admit that you employ these 
men during their non-working hours (as miners) 
throughout the year, and you have also 
employed one of these men during the whole of 
his working time for some eight weeks, and so 
there can be no question that you do habitually 
employ one or more men in your garden, and 
you are therefore liable to compensate them in 
accordance with the first schedule to the Act of 
1897 should they be injured by accident in the 
course of their employment by you. 

In my opinion the Act certainly applies to 
women, when women are engaged in any 
employment which would be within the scope 
of the Act if men were employed in that 
employment in the place of the women. 

t was at one time considered that mere 
casual employment did not come within the 
Acts, and the Courts of Appeal held that a 
man must have been employed by his employer 
for at least two weeks to bring him within the 
Aot ; but the House of Lords, in the case of 
Lysons v. Knowles and Sons, reversed the 
decision of the Court of Appeal, and it now 
seems to be settled law that the employment of 
& servant for one day, in an employment to 
which the Act applies, will bring him within 
the Act. Your habitual employment of the 
men in question brings your employment within 
the Act, and you will therefore be liable to pay 
compensation in accordance with the schedule 
to the Act of 1897 to any person casually 
employed in your garden who is injured by 
accident in the course of such employment.— 


K, ©. E] 





OORRESPONDHNOBE. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender ara 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


Begonias (Greenmount).—When your Begonia bulbs 
die down in the autumn store them away, pots and all, for 
the winter in a frost-proof cellar. Shake them out next 
spring, and grow on as before. You will have little success 
in dividing your tubers, the better way being to raise a 
batch of seedlings every year. In this way you may be 
able to obtain some fine varieties. 


Lilium candidum diseased (Portaleen).—Your 
Madonna Lilies are evidently suffering from the disease 
which has been so destructive in late years to this Lily. A 
cure which has been found efficacious is to dig up the 
bulbs and shake them up in a bag in which is flowers of 
sulphur, so as to get it well in among the scales. This has 
been tried, and the bulbs the following year showed no 
signs of disease. The white forms of Lilium speciosum 
should do well with you, giving them a peaty soil in which 
to grow. 


The Scarborough Lily (Vallota purpurea) (Mrs. 
E.).—This flowers best when not overpotted. The bulbs 
generally do best shifted on without much dividing, keep- 
ing the bulbs half out of the soil. There comes a time, 
however, as in your case, when division is beneficial, but 
the less disturbance given, provided the necessary support 
is given, the better they flower. The warm greenhouse 
will suit them while they are making growth, but to ripen 
this a sunny spot in the open is the best place, but do nct 
turn them out until July. During the resting period 
only enough water should be given to keep the foliage 
green and healthy. 


Treatment of Orchids (Parson).—Had you 
informed us where your imported Orchids were sent from 
or in what district they were collected we could have 
given you some information as to treatment. You may 
plant them in pots filled two-thirds full of broken clean 
potsherds, then place the plant in the centre and fill in 
the remaining space with equal portions of fibrous peat 
and Sphagnum Moss chopped into about }-inch lengths, 
Water with soft water. Do not give too much until the 
new growths get well away from the base. Place in the 
warmest position, and shade from direct rays of the sun. 
Let us have more particulars. Orchids suitable for green- 
house culture are plentiful and cheap. 


Lilies after flowering (Greenmount). — Your 
Lilies may be placed out-of-doors and watered as before 
till the leaves turn yellow, when the supply must be 
diminished, but at no time must they be parched up, 
Then when the flower-stems are quite dead repot them. 
If the roots are in good condition pots 1 inch or even 
2 inches wider may be used. They should be stood out- 
of-doors for a time in a sheltered spot, under which treat. 
ment the roots will soon take possession of the new soil. 
Then when frost sets in remove them to an ordinary 
garden frame or to the greenhouse. As soon as they 
commence to grow see that they have as much light and 
air as possible. You will find that as a rule those kept 
over from the proceding year flower somewhat earlier than 
freshly imported bulbs, 


Perennials for dry border (Z. F.).—If the soil 
will admit you should deeply trench it and heayily manure 
it at the same time. Then in early autumn you should 
plant freely of the following: Alstreemeria aurea, 6 inches 
deep; English and Spanish Iris, Belladonna Lilies, 
Trumpet Daffodils, Lilium candidum, Oriential Poppies 
Shirley Poppies, Oandytuft in variety, Lupines, a good 
selection of the Flag Irises, Montbretias, some Michaelmas 
Daisies, etc. It should be noted, too, that many species of 
Iris are perfectly at home in such a border, and it seems 
to us you could, with a little trouble and expense, make 
such a border quite a home for the more beautiful and 
rare things that elsewhere are ill-suited. You will find a 
constant use of the hoe most helpfulin such a case. 


Heating conservatory (Fairlawn).—We must 
Say at once that our experience of the internal stove heat- 
ing apparatus where the smoke and fumes are all inside 
the greenhouse is not satisfactory. Indeed, the so-called 
perfect arrangement of this system is what you describe as 
“imperfect” and “‘ ineffective” with your present hot- 
wate¥ apparatus. Whatever the imperfecticns of the 
latter, as it now exists it is obvious the intention was to 
render it perfect and keep outside what you seem anxious 
to introduce inside—viz., the “ pipe chimney” and its 
inseparable down smoke and other imperfections. But if 
you are intent on an internal stove, we should recommend 
any of those guaranteed to consume anthracite coal. 
Your best plan will be to write for the illustrated list of 
some of the firms advertising in our columns. You will 
then be able to make a selection, as the heating power and 
duration of fire are usually given or can be supplied by the 
firm. 


BEES, 


Supering hives (D. Thomas).—To ensure 
the filling of the sections by the Bees, the first 
thing necessary is to have stocks very strong 
and the hive crowded, so as to be able to take 
full advantage of the super-space while the 
honey harvest lasts. In order to get the Bees 
up into the supers it is sometimes necessary to 
contract the hive by removing all frames of 
combs not containing brood and closing up by 
means of the division-boards, and the Bees are 
thus so crowded that they are obliged to store 
their honey in the sections on the top of the 
hive. Another way is to first put the section- 
boxes into broad frames and place them in the 
hive on either side of the cluster of Bees. In 
this position work is soon commenced in them. 
When the foundation in the sections has been 
drawn out they should be removed with the 
adhering Bees and placed in the section-crate on 
the top of the hive. Other Bees will thereby 
be induced to go up, and the work in the sec- 
tions will goon. Oftentimes if supers are put 
on before the hive is full of Bees they will take 
no notice of them, and it is very probable that 
you were a little too early in your supering. 
Excepting in the Heather districts very little 
surplus honey is stored after the middle of 
July, but with a little management you may 
yet secure some section honey before the end of 
the season.—S. S. G. 





BIRDS. 


Food for Doves (A Chailleaiy Bham).— 
The Java Dove is a white variety of the Barbary 
or Collared Dove. The food should consist of 
Wheat, Tares, Dari, Millet, and Canary seed. 
A good supply of coarse grit, plenty of fresh 
water, with a lump of rock-salt for the birds to 
peck at are all essential for keeping them in 
good health. These Doves are very hardy, and 
will thrive in an outdoor aviary—breeding 
throughout the greater part of the year. In- 
deed they may be treated very much as ordinary 
domestic pigeons. Nesting boxes should be 
provided, and about half filled with bran or 
sawdust. No building materials should be 
given, as these birds build in so slovenly a 
manner that oftentimes the nest becomes over- 
turned through their claws becoming entangled 
init. Half a Cocoa-nut husk, fixed or suspended 
in the aviary, forms a good receptacle for the 
eggs.—S. 8. G. 

Bullfinch not bathing (Mrs. C.).—Many 
cage-birds show a disinclination to bathe, and 
to immerse them puts an end to all chance of 
their doing so. You should give your bird a 
good sprinkling with water from time to time 
from a fine rose watering can. This will answer 
the purpose of a bath without causing the bird 
alarm, as when taken in the hand to be 
immersed. A bath in some form is necessary 
both for the preservation of the plumage and 
for the cleansing of the skin and feet. If you 
think, from its pecking itself, your Bullfinch is 
troubled with parasites, you should well dust it 
under its feathers with Pyrethrum powder, put 
it into another cage, and- well scald the cage it 





Notice to quit house and garden 
(J. &. P.).—You do not say whether you hold 
under a written agreement of tenancy, but I 
suppose such is not the case, and so as you are 
a yearly tenant you are entitled to half a year’s 
notice to quit, and the notice must expire with 
a year of tenancy. As you do not say when 
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Gaillardias (Sardine Stone).—These do best in a 
deep soil that has been trenched and enriched with well- 
rotted manure. In light soils firm planting is necessary, 
while heavy soils are greatly benefited by the addition of 
leaf-mould. To raise a stock the most profitable way is to 
obtain a packet of seed, either mixed or in separate 
varieties. Much the best way is to sow in boxes early in 
the summer, a sheet of glass placed over the box hasten- 
ing germination. Some of the grandest plants we have 
ever seen were, however, raised in the open ground with- 
outthe slightest protection. Transplantearly into beds, and, 
after well preparing the ground, place in their permanent 
quarters in the autumn, giving the plants plenty of room, 
for tying up to stakes gives a very stiff and unnatural 
appearance. A far better way is to peg down the shoots, 
then a grand effect is obtained. Gaillardias withstand 
drought better than most plants, but, of course, during a 
dry time watering liberally will produce finer flowers. 
For table decorations, vases, épergnes, etc., arranged 
with sprays of Gypsophila paniculata, they are unique, 
their lasting qualities making them perfect flowers for 
this purpose, for it is quite usual for them to keep over 
ten days in a cut state. 


Malmaison Carnations (Westmeath).—The cause 
of the spotting and the sticking in the flowers is due to 
too much moisture, too early closing, and the use of 
liquid-manure. Asa matter of fact, this section of Car- 
nations should never be watered overhead after the spike 
begins to push up; indeed, a generally dry condition of 
the atmosphere is the most beneficial, provided the plants 
are not allowed to become too dry at the root. None of 
these large-flowered kinds can endure moisture about the 
petals when they are expanding. It is possible you have 
this season made the enquiry too late to be of service, but 
if s0, we recommend another time that you elevate the 
plants on pots so that the drainage below is perfect, and, 
if possible, so arrange the plants that geome air will be near 
the buds. You will readily understand how easy it is for 
such things to damp if you remember the time that a 
flower takes to open. A dry atmosphere and protection 
from strong sun are amorg the chief things to be kept 
constantly in mind. The form of the bud is such that it 
receives and retains any moisture that may fall vpon it, 
and the condensed moisture is equally harmful. Elevate 
your plants, or if not this, keep the house drier. Good 
soil should not require much liquid-‘manure, and weak 
soot- water once a week would be better. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Planting trees, etc. (Lower Green Sand).—As 
you ask our opinion we would say at once that we do not 
yenerally favour it, and with the depth at which you 
intend trenching the soil you would in a short time have 
the border so occupied with tree-roots that other things 
would have but little chance. This failure would be 
quickened if you intend planting the common Horse 
Chestnut. What is the final intention of it all? Is it to 
form an avenue? And if so, is there enough of space to 
admit placing the larger trees at a reasonable distance 
asunder, not from plant to plant in the row, but cross- 
wise, so that for some years, at least, there would not be 
the fear of the roots from the large trees over-running the 
border. In other words, is there space enough to admit 
of the larger trees being at least 60 feet apart, or, better 
still, 70 feet, or 35 feet from the plants to centre of 
carriage-wey? Is the carriage-way intended to be in 
straight line or curved? If you will favour us with these 
particulars we shall be in a better position to help you. 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes failing (R. R ).—The fruit marked No. 1 
is evidently affected with what is- known to Tomato 
growers as “‘spot,” a fungoid pest which is often very 
troublesome, especially early in the season. It is caused 
by the moisture in the form of vapour settling in the 
shape of water on the fruite. Like all fungi this one 
germinates soonest in moisture, and spores washed to the 
base of the fruits germinate there. Ventilate the house at 
night, water sparingly, and let the ventilation during the 
day be ample so as to quickly dry the air. Pick off and 
destroy all the affected fruits. In the case of No. 2, the 
fruits have been scalded, owing to your having cut off so 
much of the foliage. 


Tomatoes in a cold-house (Amateur) —You do 
not say whether the roots can ramble at wiil in a deep 
bed, or whether a small bed has been temporarily made up 
for the plants. Seeing the house is not heated, we imagine 
you are watering too freely ; indeed, thrice weekly, if it 
be done thcroughly, is better than giving drihlets every 
morning. In the latter case the roots are more or less 
constantly gorged, and not being sufficiently dry now and 
again healthy action is held in check. Whether water is 
necessary or not daily can only be determined by the soil, 
the class of house, and the quantity of water applied in 
proportion to the soil and the condition of the plants. 
The spots you speak of are of a fungoid character, anda 
remedy, if taken in time, or, at least, a possible check, is 
to syringe with a solution of sulphur, wetting the foliage 
when it is first seen. Its presence is due to too much 
moisture in the house, and in this respect Tomatoes 
require a much drier atmosphere than Cucumbers. It is 
a mistake to have these two crops together. You must 
not apply the superphosphate overhead. It is a manure 
to be mixed with the soil as a top-dressing. LEel-worms 
may attack the Tomatoes just as readily as the Cucum- 
bers, provided the soil is infested with them. 




























































































































































































SHORT REPLIBS. 

Walter M. Simpson —We do not know where the nets 
you refer to can be bought, but we have used common 
fishing net, which has answered the purpose quite well, 
securing each Pear in a piece of this and fastening it on to 
the branch.——C. H. R.—You have a wide choice, 
including the many climbing Roses, Wistaria, Honey- 
suckles, Jasmines, Passion-flowers, Trumpet-flowers 
Bignonia), Forsythia, and Clianthus.—S. C. Herra- 
bridge.—Your Peach leaves are eaten up with red-spider. 
Syringe freely with clear soft water after you have 
gathered the fruit. The trees are evidently dry at the 
roots.—A. Hawkins.—A malformation, and of no value, 
——FHssex.—You cannot do better than plant Rose 
Crimson Rambler, the Wistaria, or one of the many 
Olematises we now have. The Bignonia would do if you 
take out the old soil and give some fresh where you 
plant. You may plant early in the autumn. Unless you 
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prepare a good position for the Bamboos, we fear you will 
not succeed. You ought to visit the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, and see the Bamboos there.——H. M. B—The 
berries of Cotoneaster micropbvlla are, we think, not 
poisonous. H. C. Tillard —Your plant is Medicago 
lupulina. Cutit out witha knife We fear that sowing 
Grass seed in the autumn would be a failure. April is the 
best time in which to sow Grass seed, and if the soil is 
good we see no reason for failure. Dunheved.—We 
know of no stove that would answer your purpose. It 
would be far better to fix a small boiler to the pipes you 
already have in the house.——J. B.—1, Your Tulips are 
too thick. Lift them at once and give fresh quarters. 
2, Cutin the straggling shoots of your Azaleas, but be 
careful, otherwise you will sacrifice next year’s bloom. 
3, See instructions issued with the manure you refer to 
——Rambler.—Cut out all the old wood and thin out the 
weak shoots, thus allowing the present year’s wood on 
which the flowers are produced next year to become well 
ripened.—H. C. Boyd.—Your plant is evidently dry at 
the roots. Give ita good soaking of water, and it will 
probably come all right———W. S. M.—Let them root if 
they will. It will be an advantage, as it will strengthen 
the plants. Yeucl ff —It is quite impossible to advise 
unless one were to see the place. We would advise you 
to get some local man to see the place and tell you what 
is necessary to be done.——Sussex.—Any of the Dutch 
bulb growers should be able to supply your wants.—— 
W. 7 C.—Pat in the cuttings of Euonymus any time 
during the autumn. They may be put into pots, frames, 
or under a wall with a bell-glass or handlight placed over 
them.——T'upto —The best time to cut down the trees you 
refer to is the month of April, as then the new growth 
will have time to get hardened before the severe weather 
sets in.—— Wa/ter Pinnell.—Impossible to name without 
seeing the fruit. Your Vine leaves have been scorched, 
caused by the moisture condensing on the leaves and the 
sun coming out strong with no air on the house, the leaves 
in this way being scorched.——J. H. Harris —Your 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows are growing too 
strongly, caused by your planting them in the manure 
Try tilting up the lights to admit plenty of air in the. case 
of the Cucumber, and take away the light from the 
Marrow. Thin out the shoots in both cases, pinch some 
of the longest, and we think you will soon have plenty of 
fruit.——&. J. W.—A group of one Rose is always best. 
Maman Cochet is as good as you can select, and has been 
very fine this year.——Novice.—‘‘ Table Decoration,” 
with illustrations, by Wm. Low. Chapman and Hall, 
Limited, London.— North Cotswold —Your best plan 
will be to peg down the shoots of your Roses. You will 
find articles on this subject in our issues of September 22, 
1900, and December 29, 1900. An article dealing with 
mildew on Vines and its treatment appeared in our issue 
of June 2, 1900. These may be had of the publisher, 
price 14d. each. ——Freston, Norfolk —See pa:agraph re 
‘*Mushrooms in Fielos,” in our issue of June 1, 1901, 
p. 179 ——Andrew Forsyth.—_Try Crategus pyracant'sa. 
——W. H.—You may plant a Mulberry, a Weeping Ash, 
or Weepirg Elm.——H. F. Brozier.—Any seedsman 
would be able to tell you the quantity required, and the 
best time to sow is early in April’. W. Marsh.—The 
colour is due to the soil in which the plants are growing. 
——0O. S. W.—We know of no plant that would answer 
your purpose. You can plant bulbs which will flower in 
the early spring.——P. H#. G.—Put your Pear-tree on the 
north wall. Do not prune it much, as the Jargonelle does 
best when almost left alone. As regards your Ampelopsis 
you have treated it too well. It did not want liquid- 
manure if the soil was good when first planted. Are you 
quite sure you watered it thoroughly? It may be dry at 
the roots, though the surface soil looks moist.——F. H. 
Picton.—Your Peach leaves have been attacked by red- 
spider. If no fruit is on the tree, syringe well with soft 
water in which some Abol has been mixed.——H. Alsop. 
—See reply to ‘ F.M.” re ‘‘ Asparagus Culture in Summer,” 
in our issue of June 22 ——Novice —The only thing you 
can do is to clear out all the plants and soil in the house 
and wash the walls with hot lime, afcerwards thoroughly 
painting the inside of the house. Now is the time to do 
this. 











** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epitror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—J. H. G., Southwold,—Kindly 
send fresh specimens, affixing a number to each, so that 
we can distinguish them in the paper.——Wm L. D, Selby. 
—Astrantia major.—Simon.—Acacia sp., please send 
flowers ; 2, Epilobium angustifolium ; 3, Hypericum caly- 
cinum ; 4, Erigeron speciosus.—M. A. M.—Orange Ball- 
tree (Buddleia globosa). Propagated from cuttings of the 
ripened wood put in under handlights in September and 
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atamps._S. HARTLEY & CO., Horticultnral Builders, 
Vallev-streat. WinAhill Shinleu Varkchire 


Now Ready. 6th Edition, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HARDY FLOWERS: 


Giving full and comprehensive information of their culture 
and arrangement, with descriptions in alphabetical order of 
upwards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental flowers, 
the soil, position, &c., most suitable. 
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protected during the winter. This requires a dry, shel-|37, Southampton-st., Strand, London, W.C. 
tered situation in your district. N. Lindsay —1 = = 

Achillea Eupatorium; 2, Spirwa ariefolia.—Mrs R. ROTECY YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 
Neeld.—We cannot undertake to name Roses.——AH. Tutt. Netting, small mesh, will keep off the aynallest birds, 
—1, Justicia carnea ; 2, Crinum Moorei.-——G. EH. W.— | 35 square yards for 1s. Will not rotif left out in all weathers. 
Brassia verrucosa.——Saratoya.—l, Echeveria secunda | Sent any width. Oarrisge paid on ail ordats Ov aes 


glauca; 2, Allamanda Hendersoni; 3, Begonia Ingrami ; 


4, Potentilla var.——R. N. Somerville —The Scarlet- 
berried Elder (Sambucus racemosa).——Z’. Smith.—We 
cannot name fiorist’s flowers ——Hay Grant.—1, Sedum 


Telephium ; 2, Sedum Rhodiola ; 3, Orassula coccinea, not 
hardy.——Delta —1, Anthemis tinctoria var.; 2, Next 
week ; 3, Sedum sp.; 4, Delphinium formosum.——Wm. 
Paimer.—Looks like a Viscaria, but specimen insufficient. 
——Miss Palm.—Ceanothus azureus——W. B. B.— 
Veronica spicata. —— Robert Canterbury. —The Bog 
Asphodel (Narthecium  ossifragum).—— A Constant 
Reader.—Clematis patens Mrs. S. 0, Baker.——R. NV. Z.— 
Coronilla varia.——TJreland. — 1, Echeveria secunda 
glauca ; 2, Funkia ovata; 3, Gaillardia var. ; 4, Potentilla 
var.——A. P.—We cannot undertake to name florist’s 
flowers. ——Blo:ham.—Lonicera aureo-reticulata.——G, 
Messem.—Double flowered Pomegranate (Punica grana- 
tum fi.-p] ).——H. Vinall.—1, Cryptomeria elegans ; 2, 
Cratwgus tanacetifolia ; 3, Polygonum specimen too poor ; 
4, Cratwgus sp. We only undertake to name four speci- 
mens in any one week. 


Catalogue recelved.—John T, Gilbert, Dyke, 
Bourne, Lincoln.— Bulbs for the Million. 






supplied to the Royal Gardens. 
pquare yards for 1s.—From H. J. GASSON. Garden Netting 
Works Rye. 


GARDEN NETTING FOR STRAWBERRY 
BEDS, &0.—Tanned Waterproof, small mesh. 2€0 yds. 
by lyd.. 6s.; or extra quality, as supplied by us to the Royal 
Gardens, 8s. Any size made. Cheaper kinds kept. List and 
Samples free. -SPASHETT & CO., Net Manufacturers, 
Lowestoft. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


In consequence of August Bank Holiday 
we shall be obliged to go to press early with 
the next number of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, dated August 10th,1901. Orders 
should be sent as early as possible in the 
week preceding to insure insertion. No 
advertisement intended for that issue can 
bs received, altered, or stopped after the 
first post on THURSDAY, AUGUST 1. 
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PLANTING BRASSICAS. 

Tue first and second weeks in July are a 
favourite period with most growers for planting 
autumn and winter Broccoli, Kales, Harly Cole- 
worts, and Savoys, and the last lot of Brussels 
Sprouts, Autumn Giant and Walcheren Cauli- 
flowers. When space is restricted many of the 
above are planted between the rows of second 
early and main-crop Potatoes, and well they 
succeed if only care is taken to see that the 
Potato tops do not smother them until they 
become largs enough to take care of themselves. 
When the Potatoes are lifted the Brassicas then 
have the whole of the ground. Coleworts and 
Cabbages of the Little Pixie and Cocoa-nut 
section for autumn cutting may be set out 
15 inches each way, and these are useful for 
planting after the lifting of early Potatoes. 
Early sowings will do well on an east border, or 
at any rate not on too heavily manured ground, 
otherwise the heads will come large and coarse. 
The middle and end of July will be soon enough 
to plant Drumhead Savoye for winter cutting. 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, on the other hand, 
must have a piece of well-manured ground, and 
if a few extra good heads are required grow 
them in a trench in the same way as Leeks or 
Celery. Autumn Protecting Broccoli also 
appreciates the same kind of treatment, and this 
is useful for carrying on the supply until the 
end of the year. The miain-crop and late 
Broccoli do best on firm ground, and generally 
follow Peas or some early crop, no other prepa- 
ration being needed than freeing the ground of 
the remains of the preceding crops and weeds. 
Ofttimes these late Broccoli follow early Straw- 
berries when the latter are grown on the three- 
year system. In this case the Strawberry 
plants are simply chopped up and the Broccoli 
planted 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet apart each way 
in holes mads with a crowbar. This induces a 
dwarf, sturdy growth, consequently the stems 
are more woody, and better able to withstand a 
severe winter. Should the dry weather con- 
tinus, extra pains must be taken in the planting 
of the first mentioned, as it is to be hoped rain 
will have fallen in quantity before the later 
varieties are put out. It is a good plan in dry 
weather to plunge the roots of the plants as 
they are drawn into a ‘‘ puddle” of clay and 
cow-dung, made just thick enough so that a 
good deal of it will adhere to the roots. If 
this is done, and the plants well watered as soon 
as planted, they start much more quickly than 
those not given this attention. Another good 
plan is to draw drills 3 inches in depth for Cole- 
worts, Cabbages, or Savoys, to 7 inches and 
9 inches for Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflowers, and 
Broccoli, and thoroughly soak them with water 
an hour or so previous to planting. These drills 
serve to retain the water whenever this is 
needed after planting and until the plants have 
cone sufficiently high enough for the'drills to 

6 closed in, soaking the drills again before 
doing so if dry weather prevails. Of course, in 
the event of the space between Potato drills 
being utilised for green crops, so much watering 
will be unnecessary after the plants are once 








set out, as the tops of the Potatoes will, in a 
great measure, protect them and keep the roots 
cool. Where timeand labour will admit, Cauli- 
flowers should have abundant supplies of water, 
supplemented now and again with liquid- 
manure, If large breadths are grown, or even 
if the number should amount to but a few rows, 
a mulch of manure spread on the surface will 
benefit them greatly during hot weather and 
prevent the heads turning in prematurely. 


W. 








EARLY CELERY. 
Tuts has felt the effects of the hot sun and dry, 
parching winds of the past few weeks, and 
constant attention in the way of watering has 
been needed to keep the plants growing. The 
value of a light mulch of some such material as 
short strawy litter, old Mushroom or kot-bed 
manure is valuable, asif but an inch or two in 
thickness of this is spread between the plants in 
the trench it will not only keep the soil cool 
about the roots, but obviate the necessity for 
applying water so often. When the plants are 
growing freely a stimulant may be given once 
a week if it is requisite to hasten growth, and if 
some good rich manure was not placed in the 
bottom of the trench before planting it may be 
administered twice in the same period. Diluted 
liquid-manure, especially the drainings from 
cow-sheds, is very suitable for Celery ; but this 
is not always to be had, co that artificials must 
then be resorted to. Guano is excellent for the 
purpose, and a light dusting just before apply- 
ing water will be sufficient, An occasional 
dusting of not too fresh soot is also an excellent 
stimulant and helps to keep the Celery-fly at 
bay. A slight dressing of salt, too, at intervals 
also stimulates growth. This may be applied 
during showery weather or before watering, but 
do not make use of it either directly after or 
before applying artificial manures. Whenever 
watering becomes necessary always give a suf- 
ficient quantity to moisten the soil, not only 
about but below ths roots, so that the 
latter have a reserye of moisture, as it 
were, to draw on. Again, never allow the soil 
to become so dry before giving water that the 
plants begin to flag, as this acts as a check to 
growth. On some soils the surface needs 
frequent stirring to prevent it becoming baked 
and impervious to the free passage of water. 
If this is not done much of the water applied is 
wasted, and here again a mulch of some descrip- 
tion will prove of the greatest benefit, as it 
serves to keep the surface soil open for the free 
ercolation of water. 

Should the Celery-fly put in an appearance, 
which is quickly discerned by the leaves of the 
plants having here and there a dirty white- 
looking patch on them, look the plants over 
every few days and destroy the insect by pres- 
sing the affected portion of the leaf sharply 
betwixt the finger and thumb. If dealt with 
in this manner at the outset the attack can be 
kept within bounds, if not entirely stamped out, 
and if a little scot is scattered about among the 
plants and on the ground adjoining, the smell 
will act as a deterrent to the female insect 
when hovering over the plants for the purpose 
of depositing her eggs. If no preventive 





measures are taken and the foliage is allowed to 
become badly infested, nothing short of picking 
or cutting off the affected portions of the leaves 
will be of theslightest service. Unless required 
for any special purpose, do not hurry to mould 
up these early plants, but rather induce: them 
to make a free and robust growth for the next 
few weeks, when they will blanch the more 
readily afterwards. If other crops are being 
grown on the banks of soil on either side of the 
trenches, endeavour to bring them to maturity 
or arrange to have them out of the way by the 
time the soil will be required for moulding. 
When such crops consist, as they often do, of 
Lettuces and French Beans, there will be no 
difficulty in this direction. A. 





AUTUMN CAULIFLOWERS. 
It is far more difficult to produce good’ Cauli- 
flowers during the autumn months than, ; 
during May, June, and July, many a batch of 
what were once promising plants becoming a 
prey to insects, clubbing, or prematurely but- 
toning. On cool, moist scils and in average 
seasons Autumn Giant, if well attended to, 
seldom faileto give satisfaction, but if on hot, 
shallow ground the foliage even of this robust 
variety at once assumes the bluish tint so well 
known te Cauliflower growers, and the chances 
are that the heads will develop prematurely and 
be inferior in quality. Previous to the introduc- 
tion of this standard variety, gardeners used to 
rely on Walcheren for supplying heads in Sep- 
tember and October, the plants being put out on 
plots cleared of second early Potatoes. With 
the assistance of liquid-manure good heads 
were cut in September, others continuing to 
develop through October if protection was 
given by bending the leaves down over the 
heads, as, although Walcheren is often erro- 
neously catalogued as a Broccoli, it will not 
stand the least frost, being more tender in 
that respect than Autumn Giant. Success or 
otherwise in growing Autumn Cauliflowers 
depends in a great measure on how and where 
the ceed is sown and the treatment the seed- 
lings receive in their earliest stages of growth. 
Hot, sunny borders facing south should he 
avoided, by far the best place being an east, 
or even a north, border. The soil should be 
thoroughly well soaked a day or two before 
sowing, and the seed-beds covered with mats or 
bags to prevent undue evaporation and hasten 
germination, Thin sowing and early and liberal 
thinning are imperative; indeed, it pays to 
prick out the seedlings on a well-enriched plot 
in order that they may be lifted with a good 
ball of soil when finally transplanted. This 
should, if possible, be done in dull, showery 
weather, and the plants shaded for a time with 
evergreen boughs. The plan adopted by many 
exhibitors of growing their autumn Cauliflowers 
in shallow trenches is worthy of imitation, even 
if heads of only dining-room size are required— 
at any rate where the soil is poor or shallow; 
plenty of good manure can then be worked in, 
which, if watered occasionally, will retain the 
moisture and prevent the blue colour, attacks 
by caterpillars, and premature buttoning. The 
enormous heads annually exhibited during Sep- 
tember, are generally grown, in trenches, the 
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leaves being brought together and tied at the 
«extremities before the heads are fully grown in 
order to preserve their whiteness. Autumn 
Giant, like the majority of Cauliflowers, is apt 
to come in witha rush, and when this is feared 
the best way is to lift the plants with as much 
ball as possible and lay them in thinly in a 
shady position. Here the heads will slowly 
increase in size and last over a Jong period. For 
cutting during November and December, when 
frost may be expected, nothing surpasses the 
well-known Self-protecting Autumn Beoccoli. 


ET 


TOMATOES FOR WINTER. 


Wherp Tomatoes are wanted for salads or for 
using uncooked throughout the year, the pre- 
paration of young plants for fruiting during 
early winter must now be taken in hand, as it 
will not do to depend on late fruits which are 
picked from the outdoor plants while still 
unripe and coloured up under glass after being 
picked, as such fruits, though valuable for 
cooking, are generally of poor flavour, Plants 
raised from seed sown now will be the most 
useful, as there is still time to get a nice set of 
fruit betore the days get short and the sun 
loses much of its power. Such plants are well 
suited for growing in narrow pits where there 
is not much room for great length of stem. The 
production of winter Tomatoes sometimes gives 
considerable trouble, especially in places where 
fogs are prevalent or where the houses are 
hadly-ventilated, low-pitched structures defi- 
cient of light. In such places the only chance 
of success is to get the plants established in 
their fruiting pots or boxes, and the fruit set 
early, governing the season of ripening by judi- 
cious management of the heating arrangements, 
always remembering that Tomatoes will resent 
any undue forcing in winter. Seed, if sown in 
the usual way—7.e., thinly in pots or pans, and 
stood in alittle gentle heat—will soon germi- 
nate. The seedlings should be potted off into 
3-inch pots, from which they will require ove 
shift before being finally potted into the fruit- 
ing size—9 inches—or planted in narrow boxes. 
Grow on from the first in full sun, standing 
the pots thinly ona cool bottom of coal-ashes. 
Give the final shift when the first bunch of 
flowers shows, as if left later than this the 
plants do not get re-established befare the blos- 
soms open, and these will then drop off instead 
of setting Rich soil should never be used 
(ive a liberal quantity of mortar rubble at 
the final shift, this keeping the soil sweet and 
the plants healthy. 

Plants may also be raised from cuttings struck 
early next month and treated afterwards as 
recommended for seedlings, but seedlings are 
quite as free fruiting, swelling their fruits more 
kindly and being less troublesome throughout. 
Conference is a favourite winter fruiting variety, 
and can hardly be beaten. Horsford’s Prelude 
ig very free, but the fruit is inclined to be small. 
Abundance is also free, but it is inferior in 
flavour and texture to the others named. Lady- 
bird is a very free variety, but not quite so sweet 
and luscious as Conference. 


—_— 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Spot in Tomatoes.—I have some Tomatoes in pots 
in a cold greenhouse which are fruiting poorly, both as 
yogards number and size of the Tomatoes. A great many 
of them when they reach the size of enclosed sample go 
black. Can you tell me why ?—BLACKHEATH. 

[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by a 
fungus known as Cladisporiam Lycopersici, 
which springs from spores floating about in the 
air. The spores settle on the fruit, and if the 
house be too damp they will at once germinate. 
Keeping the air of the house dry is a good pre- 
ventive. Give abundance of air, leaving some 
on all night, and see that the roots have a good 
soaking of water, not a dribbling Pall off all 
the infested fruits and burn them. ] 

Peas mildewed.—! enclose 2 specimen gathered 
from a row of Peas which have all gone off in the same 
way. Can you kindly tell me why if is? The Peas 
pronised well and grew fall, and then began to go off. 
The soil ig very light, and the substratum is rock.—M. 
BUSK. 

[Your Peas have been attacked by mildew, 
which results from cold nights and sudden 
changes from hot days to low temperature at 
nights, and also to drought at the roots. It 
chiefly troubles late Peas. One of the very best 
varieties to withstand it is Autocrat Sow late 
Peas in trenches prepared as for Celery, the soil 
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| being made deep and liberally manured, Also 


sow thinly. With trenches the rows can be 
watered liberally in dry weather and be well 
mulched. Mildew can be checked by spraying 
gently through a fine syringe with Bordeaux- 
mixture, also spraying with soft-soap eolution, 
then smothering the plants for a few days with 
sulphur to wash off later. | 


Cauliflower Pearl.—I have this season 
fully proved the merits of this new Cauliflower. 
It is indispensable for following Walcheren, to 
which, in my opinion, it bears a very strong 
resemblance. Its habit is good, the young inside 
leaves folding well over and protecting the 
heads. It does not, like some varieties, come in 
too quickly when once the beads begin to form, 
and may, by timely covering with the outer 
leaves, be retarded for a considerable time. 
Altogether, I consider Pearl a valuable acquisi- 
tion, which should be grown by everybody.—G. 


White Elephant Potato.—For a few 
years atter the introduction of White Elephant 
it was largely grown both by cottagers and pri- 
vate gardeners. Many of the latter, however, 
abandoned it on account of its liability to grow 
too large on good soils. Many cottagers still 
cling to it on account of its tremendous yielding 
powers, In this neighbourhood it seems to bea 
favourite, and large breadths of it may be easily 
picked out in allotments by the bold, handsome 
trasses of white flowers which characterise 
White Elephant. The slightly pinkish colour 
sometimes discernible in this Potato proves, I 
think, its relationship with Early Rose, and 
both these Potatoes, together with many others 
that are liable to eat soapy from good, rich land, 
become mealy and excellent if grown on com- 
paratively poor soil.—H. 


Watering Carrots —I have heard that 
watering Onions will induce an attack of the fly, 
and L have now come to the conclusion there 
may be some grounds for such a belief. I was 
lately shown two lots of Carrots, one of which 
had been well watered, the other remaining dry 
through the past dry weather. The watered 
ones were immediately attacked by grubs and 
were totally ruined. Every Carrot was eaten 
away at the point, and on opening a root a little 
white maggot was found in it. This is very 
different from the brown grub that attacks the 
roots near the surface. This can be checked by 
hand-picking, but in the case of the above-men- 
tioned it is impossible to get rid of it in that 
way. It was curious t» note that the plants 
that had remained dry hai not in the least 
suffered, and yet they were growing within a few 
feet of those that were totally destroyed. —B. 


Turnip Golden Ball —Of all the yellow 
varieties the above is the best and admirably 
suited for winter sowing. Those who have 
heavy, cold soils would do well to give it a trial. 
In flavour it is equal to the fiaest spring Turnip 
grown, and its shape is all that can be desired. 
[ value it on account of its hardiness and good 
keeping qualities. The colour may not be liked 
by everyone, but this is of small account if its 
other good properties are taken into considera- 
tion. For the supply of greens in the spring it 
is very useful, as few are lost in severe seasons, 
there being less need of early storing, the 
bulbs remaining sound in the open ground 
much later than the white kinds. I have noticed 
this solid yellow - fleshed Turnip is better 
favoured at the turn of the year than the 
white varieties. When stored it does not grow 
out so quickly as the white varieties —G. 


Cottagers’ exhibitions —When inspec- 
ting the various exhibits at one of these exhibi- 
tions the other day I could not help thinking 
what a mistake it was to hold such in the month 
of July. This is far too early in the year for the 
bulk of cottagers’ produce. The only vegetables 
that are then well represented are Peas, Pota- 
toes, Broad Beans, and Tripoli Onions. Spring 
Onions have by that date ‘only reached halt 
their normal size, while the same may be said of 
Carrots, Parsnips, and Beets. Bsans of the 
French or Runner section are either absent or 
very poorly represented, while a good display of 
Lesks, Celery, and various other things is quite 
out of the question Cottagers who exhibit 
roots at this early date have often to spoil their 
beds in order to find a dozen of the best speci- 
méns it contains, and the same might be said of 
Potatoes. When the shows are held, say, at 


the end of September, far better all-round ! 
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results attend them, and all Potatoes, except the 
latest varieties, may then be lifted and stored 
for future use, the best being selected for the 
show. —F. 

Saving Tomato seeds.—I am anxious to save 
some Tomato seeds, Will you kindly teH me the beat way 
of getting them thoroughly ripened? How long should 
they remain on the trees?—E. M. B. 

[All you need do is to allow the fruit to re- 
main on the plant until fully and uniformly 
coloured, when you may remove them and give 
them yet a week or ten days in a cool room to 
quite finish off. If of any of the red varieties, 
you may take the losing of the brilliant red 
colour as a sign that the fruits are fully matured 
for your purpose, yet too far gone for ordinary 
use. The seeds may be taken from the pulp in 
the following way: First break the fruit open 
and scoop the seeds from the several cavities 
with a small spoon into a basin. When all the 
seeds are so removed, place into a larger bowl 
and heavily whip it up with the hand, so as to 
dislodge as much as possible the viscid matter 
that encompasses the seed. If you have a 
quantity you will have to use some effort in 
this. Now add a little clean water, stir all up, 
and let the seed settle, when the water and 
fleshy parts may be carefully poured off. Repeat 
this three or four times, and until you have 
only a jelly-like mass and the seed remaining. 
In this state you may empty it on to a piece of | 
board ora slate, anything with a smooth surface. 
The former is the better, perhaps, in a small 
way, spreading it out thinly with a broad- 
bladed knife to dry. Ina day or two the gela- 
tine-like substance will have vanished, and the | 
seeds may then be removed from the board by 
placing the back edge of a table knife against | 
them and scraping them off. Place on an open | 
dish for a few days to thoroughly dry before 
packeting. ] 

Tomato blooms dropping.—I should be so glad 
if you could suggest what is the probable cause of Tomato 
blooms falling off? The Tomato plants are growing ina 
gmall three-quarter span greenhouse, which faces south- 


east, so that it gets sun, more or less, nearly the day 


throvgh. Size of house is 12 feet by Sfeet. The plants 
and appear to be 


are growing in border in front of house, 
as healthy as possible, but not at all gross. They are care- 
fully attended to both as regards watering and air giving, | 
but for all that a lot of the blooms falls off. I have tried 
both keeping them on the dry side and giving them 
copious waterings, but neither method appears to have 
any effect, so that I now am giving them a fair average 
quantity of water, without excess either way. The blooms 
look perfectly healthy when they open, but you may soon 
notice a slight yellowness round the joint next the flower- 
stem, and it parts there and dries up, apparently 
ghrivelled, in a short time. The house gets very hot some- 
times, even when door and ventilators are open. The 
plants are trained to a single stem, and kept pinched and 
regulated regularly. This dropping of the blooms has been 
most persistent during the last two seasons. Previously 
I was most successful with Tomatoes in the same house, 
with same treatment.—ANXIOUS. 

[The most likely cause is, in your case, 
exhausted soil. If we rightly gather from your 
letter, you have repeatedly planted in the same 
border and soil. This treatment will not 
long answer for this crop, and the reason of 
your former success was the crop was fresh to} 
the soil. The best plan, of course, is new soil ;| 
but as this is now impossible your next best 
plan will be to prick in a little nitrate of soda 
and superphosphate of lime—say, a tablespoon- 
ful of the former and an ordinary handful of the 
iatter to a square-yard. Sprinkle evenly on the 
surface and lightly prick in, and finally water 
thoroughly. Then get a little fresh soil, and to 
each bushel add a 5-inch potful of the super 
phosphate, and top-dress the plants with at 
least an inch of the soil This may produc« 
beneficial results later and assuming we are 01 
the right track. Another fertile source o 
failure is eel-worm in the soil, and this may be 
determined by an examination of the mai) 
roots, which would be more or less covered wit! 
emall warty excrescences. If this latter is no 
the case, proceed at once as above. Anothe: 
season, however, you should have an entir: 
change of soil, for there is no greater secret i 
Tomato culture than this, and while it is th: 
chief cause of many heavy first crops, yet it i 
quite overlooked in after years when failure i 
the order of the day ] 


———————_—_—_—— 


New and Rare Plants.—Drawings « 
these are now being made by Mr. Moon, with 
view to their issue in @ hivh class month! 
periodical. Any readers who may have new aii 
rare plants, trees or shrubs, would. oblige | 
sending them, carefully packed, to us or to M 
Moon, Herbert Lodge, St. Albans, Herbs. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


GROUPING IN GREENHOUSES, 


Tue grouping of the plants of various families 
together in the houses as is now done in the 
greenhouse in the Royal Gardens, Kew, is, we 


think, a great improvement, or, at least, a desir- | 


able change, on the ordinary mode of arrange- 
ment. This style of arrangement prevents the 
monotony which results from the system too 
often followed. There is nothing like this prim 
dotting system in Nature. 
again, does not preclude effective mixtures, as 
in the illustration we give to day, where the 
association of the dwarf Cannas, with their 
highly and vari-coloured flowers, and the 
Liliums produces a fine effect. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cutting down Oleander.—Having seen in your | 


last issue the cultural note on Oleanders, I can say from 
experience that they can be grown successfully in a dwarf 
state, as I have now some in flower quite dwarf, carrying 
about 15 blooms. The mode of propagation I would 
advise is to fill a glass jar with coarse sand and charcoal 


The grouping plan, | 


and silver-sand is a suitable compost, and if the 
bulbs are planted at the time named they can 
be placed in a cold-frame till towards October. 
The bulbs must shortly be procured.—Towns- 
MAN. 


| Campanula Mayi.—Everyone admires 
| the pure white Campanula isophylla alba, par- 
ticularly when grown in a suspended pot or 
basket, either in the greenhouse or window of 
/aroom. This newer form makes a delightful 
companion to it, the long pendulous shoots 
being thickly studded with blossoms of a 
charming porcelain-blue shade. So _ free- 
flowering is it that a succession is kept up 
from one particular plant for some time. It is 
supposed to be of hybrid origin, with C. iso- 
phylla as one of its parents, but little seems to 
be known on that score. 


isophylla, 


Fuchsia Countess of Aberdeen.— 
| Though put into commerce about a dozen years 

ago, this Fuchsia is very little known, but it is 
| an extremely pretty variety and quite distinct. 
It is of a sturdy but by no means vigorous 


The foliage is hoary, | 
_and in this respect is very different from C. , 





York, Whether it will be a success out-of- 
doors has yet to be proved, but as a climbing 


plant for the greenhouse it is undoubtedly of 
high merit. 


Calla Pride of the Congo.—This is a 
| very pretty new Calla, the foliage of which is 
| an exact counterpart of that of the now widely- 

known C [lliottiana. It has, howe ver, a much 
dwarfer habit of growth, it being midway be- 
tween C. Little Gem and the variety last quoted. 
The spathes, which appear to be as freely pro- 
duced as by the well-known © wthiopica, are 
of a pale yellow or lemon colour. This is 
another charming addition to this beautiful 
class of plants, and will be much sought after by 
| those who have plant furnishing to do.— A. W. 


Primula floribunda —Few plants merit 
the title of perpetual blooming more than this 
pretty little Himalayan Primrose, whose small 
but bright golden-coloured blossoms are borne 
| $0 continuously that a dozen plants of it in the 
| greenhouse have not been without flowers sincs 

last November, and they bid fair to continue 
till quite exhausted. To lovers of huge blos- 
soms this Primrose may appear very common- 





about the size of cracking nuts, and then place four to five 
cuttings in the jar, and stand on greenhouse stage.— 
J, GRAVESTOCK. 


Passion-flower failing to open —Enclosed I 
send you some buds off a Tacsonia which grows in a bed 
under a verandah with a south-east aspect. The plant has 
been out for three years and is most vigorous and healthy, 
producing quantities of buds, which, however, always 
drop off before opening during the summer, no perfect 
flower coming out till quite late in the autumn, when it 
flowers fairly well till winter. I have had the roots covered 
with Oocoa-nut-fibre, thinking the cause might be too 
great heat to the roots, and the verandah has summer 
cloud over it The plant is well watered and most healthy 
except for dropping its buds. Oan you kindly explain the 
cause? There is no scale or blight that I can detect, but 
some of the leaves are like the enclosed.—J GRATAM. 

{Wash the summer cloud off and we think the flowers 
will open all right. 
as it may be dry at the roots while apparently quite moist 
on the surface ] 

_ Freesias.—Sweet-scented flowers for grow- 
ing indoors are always appreciated, and of 
these there are few things more fragrant than 
Freesias ; but they are not always grown satis- 
factorily, and where failures ensue they may, in 
most instances, be traced to late planting. 


Freesia bulbs need planting in August, not late | 


in autumn, as is sometimes done, 
seen to the best advantage when 
gether in batches of 15 or 20 To do this it 
will be found that pans answer the purpose 
best. Loam, with three parts leaf-mould added, 


grouped to- 


Give the plant a good soaking of water, | 


and they are | 


Group of Cannas and Lilium longiflorum., 


growth. The flowers are rather small, single, 

prettily reflexed, and when opened under glass 

are at first of a pure white, but after a day or 

two the sepals become flushed with pink. When 
_ outdoors and exposed to the sunshine this flush- 
ing is deeper than when under glass. The lover 
of Fuchsias will find in this quite a break away 
from the ordinary garden forms, some of which 
resemble each other so closely that the principal 
difterence is in the name only. 


| Hidalgoa Wercklei.—This is one of the 
| prettiest greenho:se climbers of recent intro 
| duction, aud being of easy culture is another 
| great point in its favour. It is nearly related 
to the Dahlias; indeed, its blossoms may be 
| described as like single scarlet Dahlias between 
2 inches and 3 inches across. The foliage is 


quite different, being twice divided, so that even 


| appearance. Asa climber it is self-supporting, 
| attaching itself to any slender object by twist- 
ing the petiole of the leaf around it. Cuttings 
strike readily, and the plant is of good free 
| growth in ordinary potting compost. It was 
only discovered in Costa Rica in 1898, but has 





| favour. As Childsia Wercklei or the Treasure 
| Vine it was first distributed by Mr. J. L. 
-Childs,. the well-known nurseryman of New 


a tangled mass presents a light and elegant | 


already made considerable headway in popular | 


| place, but it is certainly in every way a 
delightful little plant, that thrives well with 
ordinary greenhouse treatment. Like most of 
its allies, it can be readily increased by division, 

| but plants so obtained are much less satisfactory 

| than seedlings, as they do not grow with the 

/Same amount of vigour. Seed ripens readily 

|and grows freely if sown at once, but if kept 
for some time it is far more erratic in this 
respect. It is, however, advisable to allow no 
more seeds to ripen than are required, as they 
tend to weaken the plant and check its bloom- 
ing. That charmiog variety raised at Kew 

between this Primula and the Abyssinian P. 
verticillata, which is known as Primula kew- 
ensis, will, when it is put into commerce, sure 
to become popular for greenhouse decoration. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
_ edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph oj a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
| Mr. Geo. EK Low, 2, Glenageary Hill, Kings- 
town, Dublin, for Rhododendrons at Howth 
Castle ; 2, Mr. C. M. Mayor, Holmwo-cd, Paign- 
ton, Devon, for Olearia Haasti. 
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MARIPOSA LILY (CALOCHORTUS). 


rt is doubtful if any bulbous plants haye sprung 
so rapidly into favour as the Mariposa Lilies. 
The flowers in the accompanying illustration 
belong to that section known as the Eldorado 
group, perhaps the finest of all this family. In 
this group the flowers are mainly white or 
creamy, with a huge velvet blotch at the base of 
each petal, as shown in the picture, the whole 
of this blotch being either surrounded or 
studded with long, silky-looking hairs. This 
and the combination of colour thus afforded 
quickly arrest attention. Of their beauty a 
photograph hardly gives any idea, but how well | 
the cut flowers are suited to vase decoration the | 
present picture amply shows. Usually the 
flowers are borne on thin yet very wiry stems, 
while the pointed buds appearing on the stems | 
also afford a pleasing yariety. In the 

Ccxitivation of these Calochorti it has most 
frequently been advised that the bulbs be 
planted during the autumn months, I have, 
however, proved that in a large majority of 
instances it is far better to defer the planting of 
them till the end of February or quite early in 
March, provided always good bulbs can be 
secured at this time. - Indeed, to do so is quite 
easy, even if the bulbs are purchased in the 
ordinary way in October and 
then placed in sand till re- 
quired. When it is stated 
that 100 bulbs may be easily 
accommodated in a 45-inch 
pot with silver sand to cover 
them, it will readily be seen 
that their winter quarters are 
very small. The reason why 
the early part of the year is 
suggested for planting in 
preference to the autumn is 
that the bulbs, coming from 
a rather warmer country 
than our own, and by reason 
of a rather long enforced 
resi in transit, quickly start 
into growth when planted, 
with the result that during 
winter the young tender 
leafage often becomes a prey 
to slugs or ig much dam- 
aged by frost, and so forth. 
I would only plant in autumn 
where a very dry sandy soil 
had to be dealt with, and in 
this case it may be necessary 
for the plants to be well 
rootedin autumn. Of course, 
where frame protection is 
afforded there is no reason 
for keeping the bulbs out of 
the ground. At the same 
time, the value and the 
heauty of these Mariposa 
Lilies, a3 they are called, lie 
in the fact of their being 
quite hardy and well suited 
uo open-air culture in this country. Among the 
best positions in the garden is the narrow border 
uften found near the dwelling, for not only is 
this high and dry and well drained, but in other 

~vays from the warmth of the position eminently 
suited to these plants. In this position, with a 
yood depth of verysandy yet fairly rich soil, there | 
is every hope of flowering these plants success- | 
fully. Anyone having such a spot and desiring 
to grow a few shouid try more particularly the 
varieties of venustus and the Eldorado group. 
All these are of great beauty, the plants, | 
too, vigorous and free, and the flowers 
frequently 3 inches or 4 inches across. 
Some of the best of the venustus varieties are 
citrinus (clear yellow), oculatus (brilliant purple- 
rose), robustus, roseus, also one of the earliest, | 
and Vesta, which is not only, perhaps, the most 
handsome, but the hardiest and among the best 
to increase. ‘This kind, too, is less particular as 
to soil, and is often found growing in strong 
koam or clay. The Eldorado group possesses a 
wonderful range of colour, from white, cream, 
and lilac to rich red and purple of quite a velvet 
tue. There are also pink and salmon shades. 
These Eldorado kinds are usually classed to 
colour only. 

The other section, formerly known as Cyclo- 
hothra, is dwarfer and specially suited to growing 
in pots in the cold greenhouse. White, yellow, 
and pink are found among these, the flowers 
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globular, fri 
| any kind is 
exist the plants may still be grown in pots, to 
be brought into i 
flower. 
the picsure, 
shaped ; 
many curi 
gracefully 
stem, and in their way quite unique. 


Tue variety Lark hag been used by the hy brid- 
ist somewhat extensively, and, as 
there are numerous dainty flowers 
prettiest Tufted Pansies, The progeny embraces 
blossoms with a deeper blue border than that 
| seen in the p 
defined Picotee margin. 
raised by Mr. W. Sydenham, Tamworth, a 
charming flower is Lord Roberts, h 
pretty margin of deep carmine on 
ground. 
gives them a refined appearance. 
and freedom of flowering are very good. 
variety to be distributed later 1 
plant developing large, neat flowers, slightly 





Calochortus venustus oculatus. 
Beechwood Road, Ranelagh, Dublin, 


| white, neatly rayed, and bordered a blue colour. 


| decoration, and also for exhibition, this plant 


| at its best. 
| extends all over the flower and is very pretty. 












































































3 blossom, primrose, with an orange eye, 
plenty of substance. It is a 
Primrose Leagues, & 
n very largely ail 


rayles 
and possessing 
distinct advance upon 
plant which has been grow 
over the country. Blue Diamond is most 
effective when massed in the beds in a cool 
aspect. A group of a few dozen plants im- 
pressed me with its value for massing, but 
if the variety were grown for exhibition it would 
be disappointing. It is a rich bright blue, a 
colour peculiar to that old sort, True Blue, but 
an advance upon the last-named. Some fine 
yellows are being sent out this season, a variety 
named Sunshine being one of the best. This 
plant stood out distinct from all others for the 
rich shade of its yellow colouring. The flowers 
are large and of good form, and because they 
are rayless have a refined appearance. When 
grouped with other yellow Tufted Pansies, no 
matter how meritorious they were, Sanshine 
was indeed a brilliant one among them all. 
Other striking flowers were Nellie Riding, a 
rayless flower, on a useful habit. It iga rich 
golden-yellow, deepening in colour on the lower 
petal. The flowers are developed on a good 
length of footstalk, and it is a most profuse 
bloomer. The blossoms of Mrs. Wm, Syden- 
ham also impressed me, owing to their deep 
orange-yellow colour. This plant blossoms very 
freely. A novel flower is Mrs. Wm. Jalland, 
the upper petals a beautiful rich violet-purple 
colour, while the lower petals are of a rich 
creamy-yellow, and the flowers rayless. As 
rose-coloured Violas are rather scarce, those of 
Valiant should receive a hearty welcome. Its 
colour is pale rose, somewhat similar to that 
of the old and well-known Wm. Niel. The 
plant is dwarf and compact. D. B. CRANE, 


———$ nT 


COLUMBINES. 
Tur Aquilegias or Columbines are effective 
grouped among hardy perennials. Daring the 
past few years many beautiful hybrids have 
been raised, the result of crossing A. ccerulea 
with A. chrysantha, This has given us a strain 
of great beauty, as well as remarkable for 
diversity of colouring, A single packet of seed of 
A. cwrulea hybrida will produce many distinct 
forms, all worthy of cultivation and making 
most pleasing feature in the flower garden. 
Nothing can possibly he more charming than a 
bed entirely composed of these delightful 
plants. Inacut state they are equally valu- 
able. In the floral arrangements of the dinner- 
table these are specially valued on account of 
their light and graceful bearing. As pot plants 
for the conservatory they are very pleasing and 
most distinct. It is worthy of note that when 
established in pots during the previous year 
these plants will endure gentle forcing. In 
the open garden they succeed well in most 
soils, preferably such as are fairly well drained. 
One of the best for border work. generally is 
A. chrysantha, with golden-yellow flowers. 
This will grow 3 feet high in good soil and 
nearly as much through where fully established, 
A. californica and its hybrids are very showy, 


nged with silken hairs. No heat of 
required, and even if no cold-house 


the sitting-room when in 
In the first-named group, a3 shown in 
the flowers are erect and saucer 
in these latter the flowers are like so 
ously formed globules, depending 
from a slightly arching and dainty 


K. J. 
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TUFTED PANSIES—SOME OF THE 
NEWER INTRODUCTIONS. 


result, 
of the 
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arent, while others have a neatly- 
Among new kinds 


aving a 
white 
The blossoms, too, are rayless, which 
Both habit 
A 


s Venus, the 


2 
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From a photograph by Mr. C, Church, 


rayed. This isa margined flower, and of splen- | the flowers of an orange-scarlet hue on a branch- 

did substance. The habit, too, is strong and|jng bush 2 feet or more high. A. canadensis 
i: “ee ae Gigi a L 5 «= eh TET at 5 : 

sturdy. Another Jark seedling is Edward | has scarlet and yellow flowers, which, however, 


are somewhat smaller than in the varieties 
named, but this is more than made up by their 
greater brilliancy. A. pyrenaica is alsoa useful 
species with lilac-blue flowers and the plant is 
dwarf in habit. The latter remark also applies 
to the Rocky Mountain Columbine (A. ceerulea) 
and to A. glandulosa, Both these are very 
charming, though very distinct. The former 
has blue and white flowers and delicate thread- 
like spurs, while the latter, with its rich dark 
blue sepals and white petals, is very conspicu- 
ous. Another distinct type is that known as 
A, sibirica, though by no means so graceful or 
beautiful as the above. 

Aquilegias should be regarded more as bien-- 
pials. In deep and rich ground seedlings make 
rapid headway, and if transplanted when quite 
young, so much the better. From this time they 
should not be disturbed again till discarded alto- 
gether. Divided plants rarely give satisfaction 
even if they survive. Fresh seeds may be 
obtained at once, and if sown thinly in the open 
ground will make excellent plants for flowering 
another year, 


———————$—_ 


Pentstemons.—So charming and varied 


Wheeler, the blooms suffused and bordered blue, 
and slightly rayed. The plant is free-flowering, 
and has a sturdyhabit. Bullfinch is another plant 
under the same heading as those already de- 
scribed. In this case, however, the bluish-lilac 
margin is very faint and the ground colour 
white. A new sort to waich the name of Blen- 
heim has been given this spring is an immense 
circular flower of grand substance. It is a 


As a variety for providing cut flowers for indoor 


should be in demand. A distinct flower is 
Blake, and in the cool weather of early summer, 
and also in the early autumn, this flower is seen 
At these times the lilac-blue colour 


There are many other Lark seedlings, but the 
foregoing will suftice for the present. Other 
noteworthy varieties are Immortalité, a large 
and refined flower, the colour a pale blush- 
lavender, with a rich yellow eye. Those to 
whom the beauty of Florizel is known will prob- 
| ably appreciate the variety under notice when 
| it is said to be a plant of a robust habit, profuse 
| in its flowering, and altogether stronger in its 





| constitution than its prototype. _ A new prim-| ais Pentstemons that whether they are grown 
rose-coloured flower is Vera Colville, a large in the mixed border or in beds by themselves 
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they produce a wonderful effect when in bloom. 


Of late years the practice of sowing seed in | 


June and July and wintering the plants in cold- 
frames for blooming another year has not found 
very much favour, and the simpler method of 
sowing the seed in a steady heat in February 
and plenting out in May has been followed. 
These will bloom right on until September. To 
see them at their best, Pentstemons should be 
planted in groups.—LEAHURST. 





WILD GARDEN FLOWERS. 
In many gardens there are spots which, while 
unsuited for laying out in beds and borders, 


would create an unpleasing effect if left entirely | 


bare of flowering plants, and it is in such sites 


that well-considered ‘‘ wild gardening” may be | 
be } 5 


carried out with the most satisfactory results. 
Many people appear to consider that ‘‘ wild 
gardening” consists merely in lifting border 


plants and placing them indiscriminately about | 
the rough ground, supplemented by tender | 
subjects such as Pelargoniums, but such a | 


system is productive of nothing but disappoint- 
ment, the plants, if they do not die, only 


3 ite 2 mali eS 
A border of hardy plants. 


exiting under protest amid wuncongenial 


surioundings, and entirely failing to produce the | 
| of Nature’s handiwork, which it should be the 
Bulbous 


picture that such a piece of ground is’ capable 
of affording if judiciously treated. 
plants are, naturally, among the first for 
establishing in informal colonies in wild or 
semi-wild spots, Of late years the Narcissus 
tribe has been nobly utilised in this manner, 
as well as some of the hardier Tulips, with 
Musearis, Alliums, Fritillarias, Montbretias, 
Snowdrops, and other bulbous plants and 
tuberous subjects such as some of the Anemones. 
There are many other things that are, however, 
equally well adapted for use in the wild garden. 
Among the best of these are white Foxgloves, 
which present a delightful picture when rearing 
half-a-hundred white spires against a dark 
background, the large-flowered variety of 
Anchusa italica, whose bright blue blossoms 
are carried in quantity for many weeks, white 
Honesty (Lunaria), an annual which seeds itself 
freely and is of equally easy culture as the type, 
which, with its crude colouring of magenta- 
purple, should never be seen in any garden, 
single Rockets, tali Mulleins with yellow 
bloom-spikes and soft, 
Evening Primrose (Ginothera Lamarckiana), the 


| 
| 
| mium) in the south-west. 
| 


old crimson and rose herbaceous Ponies, 
which, if planted in rich soil and given 


periodical top-dressings, soon become estab- 
lished where the surrounding vegetation is 
not too rank, the stronger-growmg peren- 
nial Asters or Michaelmas Daisies, perenmal 


| Sunflowers, Telekia speciosa, Pyrethrum uligi- 


nosum, and Radbeckias, while climbing Roses, 


| allowed to ramble at willover rough and broken 


ground and to cover low shrubs or trees with 


£ 


cascades of bloom, give charming effects, as do 


| Clematis montanaand C, Flammula (the Virgin’s 


Bower) used in the same manner. For noble 


foliage there are many plants suitable for the | 


wild garden, such as the Acanthus, Plantain 
Lilies (Funkia), Yuccas, Pampas Grass, the 
New Zealand Reed (Arundo conspicua), Arundo 
donax, Globe Artichoke, with Gunneras in 
damper spots, and New Zealand Flaxes (Phor- 
The plants named 
are only a tithe of those that adapt themselves 
to wild gardening, but enough have been named 
for the purpose of illustrating the possibilities 
of this form of garden. 


| mind in laying out such a spot that the best 
| effect is obtained by arranging the plants in | 
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From a photograph sent by Mr, J. H. Thomas, Hollingbourne, Cobham; 


bold, informal groups, and that the contemptible 
fashion of dotting at once banishes the similitude 


planter’s endeavour to emulate, for Nature does 
not dot her plants, but groups them. 


BEAUTY IN ROCK PLANTS. 


| A WELL-KEPT and arranged rock garden is not 


the least interesting feature about a garden in 
summer, and is generally to be found in the 
shadiest part. Everyone knows how beautiful 
a shady rock garden may be made by planting 


common things alone, like Ferns and Foxgloveg, | 
| with perhaps a space for Wood Ivy. One little 


corner in my rock garden is white with the tiny 
blooms of that little woodland plant the Wood- 
ruff (Asperula odorata). It is planted near the 
edge, and therefore, not being disturbed, always 
flowers freely in May, but long before the Wood- 
ruff opened, the edges of the rockery were bright 
with Scilla sibirica and 8. campanulata. 
Handsome-leaved subjects like the Plantain 


L | Lilies (Funkias) delight in shade and moisture, 
rey leafage, the giant | 


and show weil amid the rocks and stones ; being 
herbaceous, too, the only trouble one has with 


It is well to bear in | 
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them is that of dividing, a work one has to do 
every two or three years, they grow so fast, 
Gentians should not be forgotten. G. 
acaulis will grow and bloom freely in the shade 
so long as it has a moist, cool root-run. The 
Vernal Gentian, distinguished by its pretty blue 
flowers in May and June, is a dwarf creeping 
variety, does well planted in sandy loam 
amongst the grit and stones, but must be given 
the sunniest position. It is a convenient sort 
to plant in crevices. G. asclepiadea, sometimes 
called the Willow Gentian, grows about 2 feet 
| high, bears bluish-purple blossoms, and looks 
well on the top of the rockery. Some of the 
faxifrages are particularly suitable. Take S. 
cymbalaria as a dwarf sort, about 3 inches or 
| 4 inches in height, with yellow blossoms ; o1 
| apiculata, another yellow flowered sort, quite as 
prolific. The common sort found in meadow 
lands, grarulata, has white flowers and will 
grow almost anywhere. 
| Harebelle furnish us with pretty varieties 
| suitable for rockwork: Campanula pusilla, one 
w:.th pale blue flowers, thrives well amongst the 
| grit and rocks. C. Portenschlagiana grows on 
walls, in crevices, and in the stones and rocks 
Antirrhinums should be grown 
on every sunny rockery; they 
are charming when in bleom, 
keep so for a long time, and 
stand dryness well, Senecios, 
too, are quite indifferent to dry- 
ness, and flower freely in a hot 
summer where other rock plants 
are badly tried ; moreover, they 
are extremely showy. The 
Rock Cresses must not be for- 
gotten. Arabisalbida is known 
every- where by its sheets of 
white blooms on banks and 
walls, as also is its counterpart 
the purple Rock Cress. A. 
blepharophylla will grow with 
little soil. When Rock Cresses 
have got established they may 
be regarded as permanent, as 
each year, no matter whether 
the season is dry or not, they 
always bloom abundantly. The 
Candytufts, of which Ilberis 
corre efolia is the best known, 
isa white flower upon which 
one may count every season, and 
amongst other creepers and 
trailers one cannot omit Veron- 
icas and Lysimachias. In an- 
nuals we have useful thinjs 
like Virginian Stock, and even 
Tufted Pansies in sunny places 
may be planted with good effect, 
and with an assurance that 
much bloom will ensue. Fox- 
gloves have been referred to— 
seldom ig it that they looik 
better than in the rock garden 
—and Sedums with glaucous 
foliage, each extremity being 
covered with flowers, are worthy 
of more consideration in the coo 
rock garden. One of the most 
interesting subjects in the rock 
garden the last few weeks has been a group oi 
Iris germanica ; surely cone cannot wish for any- 
| thing more showy in early summer, 


A TowNsM4n, 
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NOTES AND RHPLIKS. 
Clematis Jackmani.—I had one fine double 
flower on apurple Jackmani. Is thisunusual? The other 
blooms have been single.—W. RF 8. 


Salpigiossis—One of last year’s plants failing to 
flower, [ wintered it in the greenhouse and planted it oi t 
again in May. It flowered io the middle of June, has twu 
main stems each 3 feet 6 inches high, and has borne as 
many as 27 blooms at one time. Though rather damaged 
by the etorms, it still flowers freely. The bloomsare large 
and of a glowingcrimson. Is not this unusual?—W,. R 


Moving Delphiniums.—i have very fire Delphi- 
niums. They flowered last year for first time. They aie 
now crowded. Please inform me when they should be 
divided to give them more space 7—Fi0RANGELA. 

[The very best time to divide and replant 
these showy subjects is March, just as the new 

| growth is about to start. If very crowded, 
you may do it early in September. Dig the 
soil 2 feet deep, heavily manure it, and plant 
not closer than 2} feet asunder. If yonhaveno 
experience in dividing these plants, you will 
find a stout table-fork or a small hand-fork very 































































































































































































































































































































useful, Ifthe latter, insert a prong into the 
woody part of the crown tuft, the plant mean- 
while lying on its side, and gently wrench 
asunder. In this way the crown tuft is 
separated even with the giain; whereas, if a 
knife is employed by those not experienced it 
is probable that a straight cut will sever many 
good crowns without root portions attached. 
When you have the tuft in two halves the way 
will be more plain, and by dividing each into 
four parts will do well. Replant at once quite 
firmly, burying the crown 2 inches below the 
surface. ] 

Clematises, treatment of.—Kindly tell me how 
to treat two Clematises, blue and white, which have got a 
matted growth at top of plant? The plants are about 
eight years old, and 8 feet to 10 feet high.—R. S. 

[We conclude that your Clematises belong to 
the Jackmani type, which flower successionally 
on the summer shoots. The aim, therefore, in 
pruning should be to encourage young wood. 
This is done by cutting the summer growth 
back each season as soon as frosts have spoiled 
the appearance of the plants—say, in November 
—to within about 6 inches of the soil, after- 
wards mulching with half-rotten dung ] 


Honesty (Lunaria biennis).—Please tell me what to do 
with the seed of white Honesty in order to preserve it for 
winter decoration? Should it be left on the plant, or 
gathered before it is ripe? At present it appears to be 
turning black.—Mrs. Luoyp SANDERS. 

[We fear you have not got the white form of 
Honesty, but the sickly purple-magenta form, 
which is the type. You ought to get seed of 
the white form, and when the seed-vessels are 
quite ripe cut them and hang them up to dry 
tor winter decoration. | 


Starworts. — Typical autumn flowers 
are the Starworts. They will succeed almost 
as well in the town garden as in country 
air and conditions, and are, without exagger- 
ation, most profuse bloomers. So easy are 
they to propagate that by division of roots 
one may soon get together a large stock, 
and they are amongst the few plants one 
can grow that may truly be said to need little 
or no trouble when once planting isdone. A 
border of Starworts in autumn will furnish 
flowers for many weeks if the weather remains 
open, and with the foliage of Oak, Chest- 
nut, and Maple provide us with much that 
is beautiful in the way of decoration.— 
LEAHURST. 


Snapdragons (Antirrhinum).—I send you 
a photograph of a border of dwarf Antir- 
rhinums planted out last October. The seed 
was sown in June. I have at least twenty 
different colours in the flowers. I find that 
Antirrhinums are very suitable for a border 
that is exposed to the sun such as mine. By 
sowing in June anyone can get good plants by 
the fall, which is better than sowing in the 
spring and taking up a lot of room in frames, in 
boxes, or pans. The photograph was taken on 
June 29th, when the plants had been in bloom 
about a month. About a week ago I pinched 
out the old blooms, and the plants are now full 
of buds again,—A. Burt, Wallcroft, Durdham 
Park, Bristol. 


Antirrhinums.—A packet of seed sown 
in the autumn of last year provided me this 
summer with a bed of plants that for some 
weeks has been quite a show of bloom. I have 
often wondered why more use is not made of 
old-fashioned simple flowers like Antirrhinums. 
One can get magnificent strains for sixpence per 
packet, equal in colour and period of blooming 
to any Pelargoniums. Where the soil is not 
very deep and inclined to dry up, there I would 
suggest the planting of Snapdragons. Seedlings 
raised early in autumn on a sheltered border 
will winter out-of-doors, and the plants can be 
removed in spring with a certainty that they 
will bloom well next summer. I seldom see 
them used in window-boxes, but they make a 
welcome change often when so used.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 

Lilium testaceum.—This Lilium is not 
by any means common. One cannot judge it by 
size of blossoms, as it would fall short when 
compared with others ; but regarding its colour 
—buff—one must admit that it is at once novel 
and distinct from most flowers. For pots it 


forms a most interesting addition to groups of 


longiflorum, Harrisi, Browni, and Hansoni, and 


is also useful for border work amongst such 


well-known sorts as Henryi, croceum, candi- 
dum, chalcedonicum, etc, It 





is not at all boxes, 
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delicate and does well out-of-doors, particularly 
if some leaf-soil is dug into the place intended 
for the bulbs, and given a pusition where they 
may be left without being disturbed.—Lma- 
HURST. 


Day Lilies.—The Hemerocallis is one of 
our most useful border plants, thriving best 
when planted where its roots will benefit by 
coolness and good culture. The two best known 
sorts are H. flava (yellow) and fulva (coppery- 
yellow), and when once planted in suitable 
quarters give very little subsequent trouble, 
furnishing many useful blossoms, which are not 
only beautiful, but last well when cut in water 
It is in the herbaceous border, however, where 
the Day Lilies are most appreciated, and a well- 
manured soil, with a liberal supply of water 
during a dry period, will ensure these blossoms. 
Planting may be done at any time in the 
autumn, and those who desire success with 
them will find they are best served if the roots 
are divided every few years.—A TowNSMAN, 


Saving seeds of Sweet Peas.—Some 
years ago I wrote to a firm who make a special- 
ity of Sweet Peas for some blooms of a certain 
variety, little thinking at that time (the middle 
of August) there would be any difficulty in 
procuring them, but much to my surprise I 
was informed that I was quite a fortnight too 
late, as they had all been left togo to seed. I 
wonder how many who save their own seeds 
think of starting thus early in the season. The 
majority of people I know who save seed of 
any sort begin to think of the matter a month 
or so later, when flowers have lost their vitality 
to some extent, but to have strong plants 
another year one needs to let Sweet Peas go to 
seed now whilst they are strong, and not wait 
until they are showing signs of deteriorating 
before doing so. What holds good in Sweet 
Peas applies equally to other flower seeds,— 
LEAHURST. 


Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums.—Amongst 
Pelargoniums for outdoor blooming few have 
shown up to greater advantage during the hot, 
dry weather of the past weeks than the Ivy- 
leaved kinds. They are without doubt the best 
sorts for either window-boxes or baskets, their 
thin, disjointed looking shoots being hid by a 
galaxy of blossoms that continue fora long time. 
I would like, however, to call the attention of 
those who annually plant out Zonals to the 
claims of the Ivy-leaved, as when pegged down 
like Verbenas and Petunias they make a charm- 


ing display. Nowis the time to strike cuttings. 


Those who have to deal with gravelly soils that 
soon become dry, banks or grottoes from which 
water is quickly drained, are often disheartened 
to find that a good few of the subjects there 
planted fail. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums will 
stand much dryness and flower through it all, 
and for a warm wall I have much pleasure in 
recommending them. A few well-known sorts 
most suitable for outdoor growing are: Souvenir 
de Chas. Turner, rosy-pink; Louis Thibaut, 
red; Alice Crousse, magenta; Galilee, lilac ; 
Mme. Mugeot, deep red, bushy habit ; Mignon, 
rose-pink.— LEAHURST. 


Pelargoniums in the fiower garden. 
+The Zonal Pelargonium retains its hold on 
public favour as the most reliable of all summer 
bedding plants in spite of hosts of other things 
that have been intended to supersede it. 
The dry summers that seem to come every year 
have proved too much for Begonias, Tufted 
Pansies, and other plants that flourish in the 
north. It is useless planting Begonias unless 
one is prepared to mulch and water unceas- 
ingly, for they must have good culture if they 
are to make any display ; while the Geranium, 
with half the care, will be in full bloom for 
many weeks together. Those who wish to 
keep their gardens gay should start on the work 
of propagating early so that the cuttings may 
not be missed, for when taken early every 
cutting may be relied on to make a plant, while 
if left until the end of September a large per- 
centage will rot off if wet weather prevails 
before the pots get full of roots. The Ivy- 
leaved section of Geraniums is now deservedly 
popular, and for filling vases or raised beds 
very few plants are more satisfactory. These 
make strong growths when planted out, and 
plenty of nice little side-shoots will now be 
available for making cuttings. In this locality 
they are much used for balcony and window- 
Mme. Crousse and Souvenir de C. 
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Turner being the most largely used of any.— 
J. G., Gosport. 


Sow now.—When there is no stint of 
flowers it is well to remember the time when 
beds and borders will be almost devoid of 
colour if provision is not made previously. 
With this in one’s mind, it is well to recollect 
that by sowing now one may do much towards 
laying the foundation for gay flower beds and 
borders another year without being dependent 
upon indoor raised plants. At the present time 
one should prepare a bed in the garden wherein 
to sow such things as Campanulas, Pansies, 
Coreopsis, Gilias, Larkspurs, Es3chscholtzias, 
Scabious, Clarkias, and Mimulus, sowing very 
thinly and transplanting where needed as soon 
as possible, so that the plants may attain a fair 
3iz3 before bad weather sets in.—A TowNSMAN. 

Ipomzea Quamoclit. — Tne finely-cut 
foliage ot this Lpome.1 stamps it as quite dis- 
tinct from most members of the Morning Glory 
family, while the flowers are among the smallest 
of them all. Still, it is an extremely pretty 
slender-growing annual climber, but one more 
suitable in most districts for growing in pots 
than for the open ground. If sown in a gentle 
heat in the spring, and limited to pots 5 inches 
or 6 inches in diameter, very attractive little 
specimens can be grown, if a few twiggy 
branches are stuck in the pots for the shoots to 
ramble over. The flower consists o: a long, 
slender tube, with the expanded mouth in the 
form of a star. In the commonest form the 
colour of the blossoms is deep red, but various 
other tints occur. This Ipom#.i will bloom 
throughout the summer if the plants are assisted 
with occasional doses of liquid-manure as the 
pots get full of roots and the old flowers are 
picked off as they fade. It is a great favourite 
in the United States of America, where the 
summers are mo:e suitable for its successful 
culture out-of-doors than they are usually with 
us. In the Western Continent, where nearly 
all climbers are spoken of as Vines, this is the 
Cypress Vine so often referred to in American 
publications. 

Climbers for trellis.—I am putting up, across 
pirt of my garden, a trellis about 60 feet lung by 6 feet 
high, and [ wish to plant climbers onit this autumn. The 
aspect will be south and the garden is a sheltered one, 
ordinary garden soil of good depth, which ha: lain fallow 
for some years. Will you kindly advise me (1) What 
preparation will be necessary for the soil? 2%, What 
climbers will do best in such a position in this part of the 
country? I should prefer a mixture of Moses and ever- 
greens. 3, How many plants should I allow for 60 feet of 
trellis? 4, What would be the best preservative for the 
wooden trellis-work? It is of unplaned lath, aad would 
take a great deal of paint.—CHESHIRE. 

[{1, Trench the ground 2 feet deep, and bury 
plenty of good rotten manure at 1 foot deep. 
[his will be best done after the trellis is erected. 
No other preparation is necessary unless the 
soil is very heavy or of a clayey nature, which 
we take is not the case. 2, A good mixture 
would be Clematis and Roses. Of the former 
you should plant C Jackmani, J. alba, Henryi, 
Lady Londesborough, Princess of Wales, Star 
of India, Viticella rubra, and the early spring- 
flowering C. montana. Of Roses you had better 
embrace Carmine Pillar, Aimée Vibert, Félicité- 
Perpetue, Thalia, Crimson Rambler, W. A. 
Richardson, and Gloire de Dijon. The diffi- 
culty comes in your desire for climbing ever- 
greens, but you may try the white Jessamine, 
(J. officinale album), and if the position be not 
too draughty, the red-berried Cratzegus Pyra- 
cantha or CU. Lelandi. Honeysuckles, too, 
would be welcome, and by training these low 
down the screen would be more quickly covered. 
Lonicera aureo-reticulata would also be useful, 
and a plant or two of this may be planted now 
with a view to being either removed or restricted 
in later years. In similar instances a thin 
covering of Ivies over all is not an objection. 
3, The Roses may be planted 4 feet apart, and 
alternating with these the Clematises, and by 
training the former more or less horizontally 
the lower parts would quickly be covered, the 
Clematis performing a like service higher up, 
and presently both will mingle together. The 
Clematis montana should be planted at one end, 
and if the trellis joins a building place it there. 
The other plants may be filled in at will, and 
the Cratzegus will be best where the weaker 
Roses are, though none are really weakly in 
growth. 4, It is probable that Stockholm tar 
will suit you best, but we would advise that it 
be given sufficiently early that it may become 
dry before planting is necessary. | 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


RHODODENDRON FRAGRANS. 


Tus delightful old plant is, as a rule, at its 
best towards the end of June, at which time, 





when in a mass or group, as herewith depicted, | 


it at once arrests attention, not only from its 
beauty, but also its distinct appearance, as well 
as its pleasing fragrance, which during a quiet, 
sunny day is perceptible for some distance 
around. This Rhododendron is of hybrid 
origin, and is known beside the name at the 
head of this note as Rhododendron azaleoides, 
R. hybridum, R. ponticum deciduum, and R. 
odoratum, while it is often referred to the genus 
Azalea, with the same specific name ; indeed, 
it is frequently met with es Azalea odorata. 
The parents are Rhododendron ponticum and 
one of the Ghent Azaleas. It was well known 
in Loudon’s time, and according to that author 
it originated about 1820, so that the (to many) 





will be more in harmony with its delicate tinted 
blossoms. Sober-hued subjects such as this 


| Azalea should never be dotted about, but need | 


to be planted in a clump or bed in order to 
display their charms to the best advantage. | 
Many old plants have been certificated by our 
Royal Horticultural Society within recent 
years, but one may look through the list in vaia 


decade it would, I venture to think, by this 
time have attained high awards. 
li-t it figures as Rhododendron azaleoides, while 
the compound name of Azaleodendron is by 
many applied to hybrids of this class. Each 
recurring season some beds of this Rhododen- 
dron at the back of the Palm-house at Kew are 
admired by everyone, forming as they do a 
pleasing succession to the masses of Ghent 
Azaleas, which are situated but a few minutes’ 
walk therefrom A fairly cool, moist soil with 





an absence of lime is very necessary to the 
' successful culture of all these charming shrubs. 


for this, though if a production of the Jast | 


In the Kew | 


and even the flower-sellers in the streets use 
much of it in the place of Fern for giving light- 
ness and grace to button-holes and sprays. The 
variety at present in use is G. elegans, a hardy 
annual, having the same elegant habit as the 
later and perennial species (G. paniculats), 
whilst its flowers are larger. Between the two 
a very long succession of this flower can be 
maintained, and those who have to supply cut 
flowers in quantity will find them both worthy 
of their attention. 








OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Chrysanthemums—early varieties 
blossoming prematurely.—The present 


| season is remarkable tor the fact that several of 


the best of the early autumn sorts are already 
flowering quite freely. This result may be 
attributed to the wood in many instances ripen- 
ing prematurely on account of the hot weather 














Group of Rhododendron fragrans in the Royal Gardens, Kew. From a photograph by G. A. Champion, 


charm of novelty cannot be claimed for it. 
When grown in quantity a certain amount of 


individual variation may be observed, not only | 


in flower, but to a less extent in foliage. In 
some the blossoms are nearly white, being only 
slightly suffused with lilac, but, as a rule, these 
lighter tinted flowers have the petals edged with 
a deeper hue. In the darkest forms the flowers 


are of a deep lilac-purple, while between these | 


twoextremesnumerous intermediate formsoccur. 
In mild winters it is sub-evergreen in character, 
but should the weather be severe most of the 
leaves drop. It succeeds under just the same 
conditions as the Ghent Azaleas (now called 
Rhododendrons), but its growth is more com- 
pact aud denser; in fact, it forms naturally a 
neat rounded bush, of which during the flower- 
ing 
can beseen. The quiet beauty of R. fragrans 
suffers by comparison with its brighter tinted 
relatives, and instead of being contrasted with 
them it is seen to far greater advantage when 
planted in some spot where the surroundings 


eriod little more than a mass of blossoms | 


| than an Azalea, but the blossoms are of a 


| Peat or leaf-mould is by some considered essen- 


| tial to their well-doing, but such is not the case, 
as they will thrive in loam, but if it is of too 
heavy a nature these lighter materials may with 
advantage be incorporated with it. 
hybrids of this class are in cultivation, but few, 


if any, possess the delightful blossoms and good | 


constitution of this kind, hence as garden plants 
they are greatly inferior to it. 
must be particularly mentioned, though it is, | 
unfortunately, a weak grower. 
dendron Smithi aureum, a hybrid between a | 
Rhododendron and Azalea sinensis In general 
habit it partakes more of a weak R. ponticum 


delightful golden hue, it bearing far and away 
the most attractive flowers of any hardy yellow 
evergreen Khododendron, but, as above stated, 
it has a poor constitution, and needs careful 
attention, 





Gypsophila elegans —The Gypsophila | 
seems to have become an indispensable flower, 


Other | 


One, however, | 


This is Rhodo- | 


during July. The buds all seemed to develop 
very quickly. Crimson Marie Masse and Ralph 
Curtis, two sports from the well-known Mm>. 
Marie Masse, are among the first of the Japanese 
sorts to bloom. Although blossoms may be ct t 
of these varieties, the plants promise a lony 
continued display, innumerable buds and freshly 
developed shoots promising to keep up the dis- 
play. This is one of the advantages of selecting 
varieties of branching and free growth. A 
little plant, not more than 18 inches high, is 
Henri Yvon, a rosy-salmon on yellow ground, 


|sport from the popular sort, Mons. Gustave 


_and need no disbudding. 


| Grunerwald. A peculiarity of this plant and 


other members of the same family is that the 
individual blooms are large for the early sorts, 
This plant continues 
to flower for quite a lengthened period, but the 
plant itself never develops into a large speci- 
men. Edith Syratt has now come to be 
regarded as one of the very earliest of the 
Japanese sorts to flower. In the R.HLS. trial 
of 1897 this plant was in flower on July 20, and 
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during the past month the blossoms were 
obtainable even earlier. The colour of the 
flowers is rose-pink, and the plant, which is 
free flowering, attains a height of slightly over 
2 feet. Of the Pompons, Flora, the beautiful 


flower, and will probably continue to blossom 
for months to come. Its height is about 2 feet, 
and its bushy habit makes the plant a favourite. 
Little Bob is indeed a delightful flower, chest- 
nut-crimson in colour. For some reason a few 


a new name. 


name of Little Bob. It isa capital plant for 
massing. A bed of this one sort has a very fine 
effect, usually in late summer and early autumn. 
Its height is about 2 feet. Within the next 
week or two there is the promise of many sorts 
coming into bloom, and; they will be better 
appreciated for flowering rather later. --E. G. 


Chrysanthemums-—iatest tims to 
lift plants in the open ( Xebee ).—Your 
list of varieties includes many sorts which 
might well be dispensed with in favour of those 
better suited to your purpos>. They embrace 
plants known to cover a flowering period begin- 
ning in October and running well into December, 
Their order of flowering should be as 
follows: Svar Melanie, La Tri- 
omphant, W. H. Lincoln, Viviand 
Morel, Souvenir de Petite Amie, 
Commandant Blusset, Modesto, 
Simplicity, Etoile de Lyon, Mons. 
Panckoucke, E. Beckett, and Niveum. 
They may vary slightly from the 
order above given, and one or two 
sorts, notably W. H. Lincoln and 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, will flower 
at almost any period. It is impossi- 
ble to give you even an approximate 
date when the plants should be lifted 
and potted, as so much depends upon 
the condition they are now in, A 
better system to adopt is to lift the 
plants when the buds are nicely set 
and plump, this allowing ample tin e 
for them to recover from the check, 
at the same time giving you plenty 
of time to feed them and attend to 
their well-being before the blossoms 
are fully developed. We know of a 
very successful market grower who 
shakes the soil from the roots of the 
plants when they are lifted, repct- 
ting them into smailer pots than he 
would otherwise be able to do, and 
using a good, rich, open compost for 
the purpose. The plants need to be 
thoroughly watered immediately after 
repotting, and also kept moist and 
shaded until they are established. If 
the floor of your greenhouse has not 
been paved, or tiled, etc., you would 
be well advised if you were to plant 
the Chrysanthemums in the soil of 
the greenhouse floor, which it is sate 
to assume is of a fairly good character. This isa 
saving of labour in repotting and in avoiding 
frequent use of the water: pot, and is very easily 
accomplished. The Chrysanthemums should be 
planted in rows 3 feet apart, the distance 
between each plant in the rows being deter- 
mined by size of the plants. Sufficient epace 
should be allowed for each plant to develop 
without touching its neighbour, and each one 
should, of course, have the support of a stake. 

Chrysanthemums, heat for (Xebee). 


—To flower the Chrysanthemum satisfactorily | 


for market work a little heat is necessary. The 
need of the hot-water apparatus in damp and 
foggy weather is very patent to those who have 
grown the ‘*‘ Autumn Queen” for years, by 
these means assisting the buds to develop and 


You may maintain a temperature in your glass- 
house of about 50 degs., at the same time piving 
abundant ventilation that the air of the 
structure may be kept in a buoyant condition. 
With conditions such as these the well-being 
of the bulbs you refer to will be considered, and 
there is no reason why they should not be ready 
for use subsequent to the display of the Chrys- 
anthemums. A higher temperature than that 
just mentioned is undesirable, and to increase it 
would be to court failure. 


| 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GCROBHIDS 


ORCHIS FOLICSA. 
THis handsome terrestrial. Orchid is one of the 


tear | finest of the hardy kinds which thrive in our 
yellow variety, has already commenced to | 


climate. It grows from i foot to2 feet cr more 


|in height, and produces long, dense spikes of 
| rosy-purple blossoms, spotted with a darker 


| hue, 








| 


| 





ee. . | time. 
firms have sent out this old sort under the name | moist, sheltered nooks at the base of the rock 
of Scarlet Gem, and in consequence have often | 


misled persons into buying an old variety under | 
he National Chrysanthemum | 


Society recognise this variety only under the | when grown in pots, 


| given too much heat. 


ugly, but very curious, not 
i 


It begins to flower about the middle of 
May, and continues in good condition for a long 
In the outdoor garden it delights in 


and it should 
It also does well 
for which, on account of 
its neat habit, it is well suited, and associates 
charmingly with other plants used for green- 
house decoration. When grown in pots it should 
be potted in rough fibrous loam, enriched with 
decayed manure, and placed in a cool, airy 
frame. When coming into flower the plants 
should be removed to the greenhouse. When 
well grown it is scarcely inferior to some of its 


garden or in some similar place, 
be planted in deep, light soil. 


more showy epiphytic congeners from the 
Tropics. It is a-native of Madeira. Aly 


—_——— 


ANGR2CUM SUPERBUM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
Sik,—la the issue of GARDENING ILLus- 


The Madeira Orchid (Orchis foliosa). 


TRATED for May 18, which has just arrived in 
this country (Madagascar), you give a very 
beautiful photograph of a well-known Mada- 
gascar Orchid, Angraecum sesquipedale, and also 
a list of other Angreecums. But there is one 
very lovely Angrecum, also of Madagascar, 
which is not mentioned, and which I think is 
very little known in Europe. It is A 
superbum. In this country it is the most 
common of Orchids, and grows equally well on 
trees as in the ground, I think the culture 
given to it in England is wrong, in that it is 
I have noticed in travel- 
ling up and down the coast of this island that 
in the north, consequently the hotter part, the 
plant is small, bearing only two or three spikes 


; : _tod | of flowers, whilst down south it increases ip 
at the same preventing ‘‘ damping” setting in. | 


size and throws out many more spikes. I have 
never been lower than Mananjary, but there, 
in the garden of the Rev. A. Smith, is one plant 
on the trunk of a tree which had 120 spikes of 
flowers. It wag a glorious sight, and many 
tourists from the Cape and Natal asked permis- 
sion to take photographs of it. The only 
fault about it was that at night the per- 
fume was overpowering. There aro many 
Orchids in this country, both beautiful and 
known in England. 
MADAGASCAR, 


creeper. 
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NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Treatment ef Orchids.—Would you kindly 
advise as to the treatment of following Orchids? I have 
conservatory, vinery, greenhouse, and part partitioned 
with glass for higher temperature: Cattleya crispa, 
Cattleya Mossia, Cypripedium Harrisi, C@logyne cristata, 
Lelia peduncularis. Do these require regular watering 
now, or how often, and will they bloom this year ?— 
Novick. 

_ [Lelia (Cattleya) crispa, Cattleya, Mossi, and 
Cypripedium Harrisianum must be grown in the 
warm position. Ccelogyne cristata will do ina 
vinery or ina cool-house. Lelia peduncularis 
requires an abundance of light, but should do 
well ina vinery. Most of this section do best 
treated with the Vines. Orchids, like all other 
plants, need sufficient moisture to sustain them 
in « plump condition at all seasons of the year. 
They certainly require more water when in 
active growth than during the dormant season. 
Until it is realised that Orchids need similar 
treatment to other plants there will be difficul- 
ties in their culture. Lelia crispa, if it is 
going to flower this year, shculd b> in sheath 
now. Cypripedium Harrisianum should bioom 
in the autumn. Ccelogyne cristata flowers after 
Christmas. Lelia peduncularis blooms in the 


spring. | 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIANDS. 





Grub on creeper.—i send herewith a grub and its 


shel]. I noticed a fine Virginian Oreeper dying, and on 


examination I found this grub stuck to the main stem like 
asnail. It had eaten entirely through it and killed the 
I shall be much obliged if you will kindly tell me 
the name and habits of the creature 7—VIRGINIAN CREEPER 
PEST. 

[The insect you sent is the caterpillar of the 
puss moth (Dicranura vinula). It is generally 
found on Poplars or Willows. It had made its 
cocoon in which it would have become a 
chrysalis, from which the moth in due time 
would have emerged. It is a common insect, 
but is seldom in such abundance as to become a 
pest.—G. 8. 8.] 

Insects on Roge.—I enclose in box some insects. 
They are on a plant of Orimson Rambler Rose. Kindly 
say what itis, and if it does any damage, or if it follows 
the green-fly, as it is mostly where the fly is worst ?—- 
J. M., Forres. 

[The insects that you sent, which you find on 
your Rose leaves, are the chrysalidea of one of 
the ladybirds, the ‘‘two-spotted ladybird ” 
(Coccinella bipunctata). Possibly when they 
left you they were still in the grub state. There 
was also on one of the leaves the chrysalis case, 
from which the fly had escaped, of one of the 
“ Hoverer flies.” The grubs of both the fly 
and the ladybird are most useful in gardens, as 
they kill large numbers of aphides, and you 
would do well to encourage them as much as 
possible.—G. 8. 8 ] 

Pest on Rose-trees.—Kindly tell me what should 
be done to my Rose-trees which are covered with a kind of 
rust, and others are attacked by caterpillars? Before the 
caterpillars appeared the leaves turned white in patches, 
which spread gradually. The Rose-trees have been 
syringed with soft-soap and paraffin. I enclose two boxes 
cof leaves.—DEcIMA. 

[The rust on your Rose leaves is the common 
fungus known as the Rose-rust (Phragmidium 
subcorticum). Gather as many of the infested 
leaves ag you can and burn them, When the 
leaves fall collect and burnthem. Next spring, 
before the leaves expand, thoroughly wet all the 
shoots with 2 oz. of sulphate of copper dissolved 
in 3 gallons of water, and spray the surface of the 
ground also, If any signs of the fungus show 
themselves later spray the bush with diluted 
Bordeaux-mixture or a solution of ammoniated 
carbonate of copper. The leaves which you 
say have been attacked by caterpillars have 
been injured by the grubs of one of the saw- 
flies (Athalia rose). Syringing or spraying with 
soft-soap and paraffin made into an emulsion 


remedy as anything. A plain mixture of 
paraffin and soft-soap aud water is equally 
good if you keep the ingredients properly 
mixed. Begin to spray as goon as you see the 
white patches on the leaves, and spray both 
sides of the leaves.—G. 8. 8.] 


———— 


“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Thoroughly revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
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and then diluted with water is as good a 
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ROSHS, 
ROSE MRS. JOHN LAING. 


WHATEVER the season may be, this superb | 
English-raised Rose is seen in perfection. It | 


has all the good points that go to the making of | much extended. 
| 


an ideal Rose—namely, form, freshness of colour, 
fragrance, vigorous growth, fine foliage, little 
liability to mildew, and freedom of flowering. 
Mrs. John Laing is a good all-round Rose, so 
much so that could I grow half-a-dozen Rose- 
plants, or even three, this variety would be one 
of them. 
perilously near a colour that is not much liked— 
namely, rose-pink. There is, however, enough 
character about the variety to atone for this; 


for instance, the lovely soft pink hue which | 


predominates, coupled with a very pale blush- 
white colour on back of petals, gives the Rose an 
unique appearance. Then the fine stiff growths 
display the blossoms to the best advantage. 
They have none of the weak stem immediately 
below the bloom. The thick leathery leaves 
enable this variety to resist mildew and red 
rust to a great extent, nearly as much as Mrs. 


Rose Mrs, 


And yet Mrs. John Laing comes | 


short pillar, and for pot culture, either forced 
or seas cool, it is one of the best among the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. The exhibitor will find it 
his mainstay. If much showing is done a good 
many stocks should be budded annually with 
this variety, then its season of usefulness is 
The grower for market, too, 
will find it useful, both indoors and out. I 
_ know some growers who have several hundreds, 
| and even thousands, of this Rose mainly for 
their cut-flower business, and for table decora- 
tion there are not many Roses that can be cut 
with such fine long stems. . Mrs. Sandford is a 
whitish-blush sport of Mrs. John Laing. It is 
really a very beautiful Rose, slightly deficient 
in fulness, otherwise it has all the good quali- 
ties of its parent. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Roses—the second crop of bloom.— 
It is at this time of the year that one realises 
the value of those kinds that are really per- 
petual in their habit of blooming, and which, 
| after a brief rest, and when the old blooms have 
| been cleared off and the roots have had a good 








John Laing, 


Geo. Dickson, which, by the way, seems to bear | soaking of water, start, not only into growth, 


a close relationship to the Rose under notice. 
it is said that Mr. Bennett raised Mrs. John 


Laing from Francois Michelon; if so, it was | 


Eoerly the first and last seedling of this Rose, 


ut it proves that if the best varieties of Hybrid | 


Perpetual could be taken in hand by the} 
hybridist many useful improvements would be | 
effected in a class which formerly was in great 

repute, and which even to day we cannot afford | 
to ignore, if only for their brilliant colours and, | 
in most cases, exquisite fragrance. The finest | 
flowers of Mrs. John Laing that I have cut this 

year were produced on plants budded upon the | 
deep-rooting seedling Brier. There can be no | 
question but that deep cultivation is best for 
Roses, as, indeed, most hardy shrubs. If they 
can but grow freely one need not fear visitations 
of blight and mildew. I do not say it will cure | 
or prevent these visitations, but in most cases 
the plants will be healthy, especially if praning 
be rightly understood, so that old wood is dis- 
carded and the plant compelled, as it were, to 
reproduce itself every two or three years, I 
can thoroughly recommend Mrs. John Laing as 
a standard. As already stated, it is a great 
success as a bush, singly or in masses. It | 
would make a capitai Rose for a low hedge or a | 





but into fresh bloom. In this respect I tind that 
many of the Bourbon and Tea Roses are far 
more deserving of the title of Perpetual than 
any of the so-called Hybrid Perpetuals. I 
plant large beds of Gloire de Dijon, Souvenir de 
Malmaison, and many others, almost exclusively 
for their second and third crops of bloom, that 
are really of better quality than the first. 
Those who have a good stock of these should 
now give good soakings of liquid-manure to 
cause the shoots now pushing out to come on 
strongly and flower freely. Many of the best 
autumnal Roses are rather weakly in growth, 
and, unless liberally treated, have not got 
sufficient strength to enable them to perfect all 
the buds they form. For this reason one must 
plant these kinds by themselves and give them 
extra care in mulching the roots with manure, 
watering with liquid-manure, or surface-dress- 
ing with guano and washing it in with pure 
water, and, above all, keeping a sharp look-out 
for black or green-fly, and dusting with 
Tobacco-powder at the first sign of its appear- 
ance. Nothing weakens the plants like having 
a host of these tiny parasites sucking the sap 
from the tender buds and shootes.—J. G., 
Gosport. 


Sweet Briers for light, poor soil.—Will you 
kindly tell me whether Sweet Briers can be trusted to 
grow ina light and poor soil, and, if so, what sorts you 
would recommend and where they are to be obtained? 
Syringas or some other shrub of the same kind would 
answer my purpose equally well. The question really is 
what is likely to do best in this very poor soil? It is robbed 
by tree roots, which I cannot trench out, and is in itself 
poor. Within afew yards of the position I am referring to 
the soil improves, and I am thinking of Scotch Roses as a 
continuation to the Sweet Briers. Will you kindly tell me 
the best kinds for hardy growth in a hot soil, and for 
colour? My garden is 600 feet up on the Surrey hills.— 
A. J. W. 

[The common Sweet Brier would grow very 
well in such a goil, so, also, would the Penzance 
Briers, but they should be on their own roots, 
not budded or grafted. Anne of Geierstein, 
Amy Robsart, and Flora Maclvor would be 
three good kinds. Lady Penzance, we fear, 
you would not procure on own roots, but it is a 
lovely kind. The Scotch Roses would really be 
the best to grow near the roots of the trees, and, 
in addition, you might add the Japanese Roses, 
either seedlings or layers. The Penzance Briers 
are worth the best position. For growing Roses 
near stumps of trees we have sometimes let into 
the ground barrels of good soil, and planted the 
Roses in the barrels, but this would only be 
advisable in the case of single specimens planted 
to clamber up trees, and would scarcely be 
practicable upon an extensive scale, which we 
imagine you have in view. The Syringas 
(Philadeiphus) would grow in this poor soil, 
provided you gave them a good start by remoy- 
ing some of the roots of the trees that abound 
near the holes which you would take out in 
order to plant the shrubs, Other shrubs likely 
to thrive in sach a position would be Berberis 
Aquifolium, B. Darwinii, White Broom (Cytisus 
albus), Yellow Broom (Spartium janceum), 
Common Holly, Ribes of sorts, and Robinias of 
sorts. We should advise you to try the Scotch 
and Rugosa Roses, and on the outer border the 
Penzance Briers, adding some of the Rambler 
Roses to give variety. | 

Cross-fertilising Dahlias and Roses,—Wiil 
you please explain how to cross Cactus Dablias and also 
Roses, so as to be able to obtain seed to sow for another 
year, as [ understand that this is how new varieties are 
obtained.—J. Gassicks, Milford, 

{Briefly, a flower that is intended for crossing 
should have its anthers or stamens removed ere 
the pollen dust is ripe. If you examine the 
centre of a Rose bloom you will find numerous 
little pillars like miniature drum sticks. There 
are called the pistils. Surrounding the pistils 
are the stamens which bear the pollen with 
which the pistil is fertilised. By dusting these 
pistils with pollen-dust from another flower of 
ihe same species we obtain what is known ss a 
cross. Todo this effectually the stamens must 
be removed ere the pollen is rips, otherwise the 
flower will bs impregnated with its own pollen. 
The best place to cross-fertilise Roses is under 
giass in April and May ; then they have a long 
season to mature and ripen the seed. Bat it 
may be effected outdoors, especially upon south 
walls in a season like the present. It is, how- 
ever, rather too late to perform the work this 
summer. The flower about to be crossed 
should have all the petals removed, and, when 
the crossing has been effected, tie up the 
flower in a muslin bag to protect from insects, 
It is advisable to dust over the pistils two or 
three times the first day, using pollen from the 
same flower as at first. The second day the 
dusting should also be done again, preferably in 
the middle of the day. The flower must be 
perfectly dry when operated upon—in fact, the 
drier the air the more effective will be the 
cross. It requires some thought as to what is 
best to cross-fertilise with. or instance, the 
new Soleil a’Or Rose is a distinct advance, as it 
gives us the commencement of a race of autumn- 
flowering hardy yellow Roses of the type of 
Persian Yellow. This latter is summer fower- 
ing only, but by crossing it with a Hybrid 
Perpetual that flowers in autumn a golden- 
yellow flower is the regult, which bears the 
impress of the pollen parent (Antoine Ducher) 
in its late-flowering quality, and this latter 
Rose has also imparted a reddish tinge to the 
gold, So that in crossing Roses regard should 
be taken of what is wanted to improve our 
collection, Cactus Dahlias may be crossed 
upon the same lines, but if the earliest flowers 
are taken in hand they have a better chance of 
ripening. We, believe, however, the best new 
varieties are obtained by ‘sowing the seeds of 
the best kinds without cross-fertilising them. ] 











FRUIT. 


CANKER IN MELONS. 


As a rule, canker does not show itself before 
the plant is carrying fruit, and the cultivator 
may not be aware of its presence until after a 
somewhat lengthened spell of dull weather. 
The sun suddenly bursts forth, causing a total 
collapse of the plant and consequent loss of the 
crop. Canker in Melons is not always due to 
the samo cause any more than is shanking in 
Grapes; but one of its most fertile sources, 
especially in early houses insufficiently heated, 
is a too low night temperature combined with 
a stagnant atmosphere, strong, rank growth also 
being more susceptible to the malady than that 
which is opposite in character. Careless venti- 
lating, by which large volumes of cold air are 
admitted suddenly, the application of too cold 
water to the roots, allowing the same to come into 
contact with the base of the stems, excessive 
overhead syringings, especially on dull, sunless 
afternoons, andaconsequent wet foliage at night- 
fall, are all frequent c vuses, either directly or in- 
directly, of this most virulent disease. Ia order 
to guard against it, Melon-seed should always 
be sown in lowm pure and simple, and firm 
potting should always be practised. Water 
should never be applied to the roots at a lower 
temperature than 80 degs., and as these tropical 
subjects are not so partial to the syringe as many 
perple seem t> imagine, its use should not be 
indulged in, save only in the finest weather, and 
even then in strict moderation. In planting, 
the mounds or ridges of soil should be made 
quite firm, and the collars of the plants be well 
elevated above the level of the soil. If the 
plants are in fairly close proximity to the hot- 
water pipes so much the better, as the heat 
from these disperses all superfluous moisture, 
and so prevents it from settling at the base of 
the stem. Surrounding the stems with a pliable 
piece of zinc or tin, and filling in the intervening 
space with small pieces of charcoal, is also a good 
preventive. No stimulant should be given 
till the crop tells upon the vitality of the plant, 
after which gross growth need not be appre- 
hended. The growths which start from the base 
of the leaves between the ground and the trellis 
should not be stopped back too closely, especi- 
ally if the plants are strong, and pinchiag with 
the fioger and thumb is preferable to the use of 
the knife, as, the pores of the wounds being 
thereby closed, air is excluded, and cankerous 
attacks warded off. 

When the disease appears, the best plan is to 
mix common stone lime and powdered charcoal 
in equal proportions, and rub it well into the 
affected parts with the finger and thumb. This 
process should be repeated day by day, allowing 
no moisture from the syringe to come into con- 
tact with the wound. This composition will 
eventually form a hard crust, and fiaally destroy 
all cankerous matter. This old remedy has 
often been ridiculed, but those who have proved 
its efficacy, as I have done, will not readily 
discard it. The common mistake is in using 
builder’s lime instead of stone lime. 

















































































































WALL TREES. 
TurEsE should be again looked over, and where 
there are any shoots that require securing in 
position this ought to be done without furcher 
delay, so that no harm happen to them. Trees 
that have made lateral growths should have 
them removed that the fruit may have the full 
benefit of allthe sun and air. It is seldomafter 
this date that back buds push ; therefore in the 
case of Apples, Pears, and Plums the breast- 
wood may be cut back to two eyes, which will 
give much labour in winter pruning. In doing 
tnis be careful to make a clean cut and not to 
injure the leaf of the top bud, or the spur will 
die off, Plums growing on heavy soil usually 
make strong growth unless pinching is resorted 
to early in the season, and where this has not 
received due attention, it would be far better to 
shorten the young shoots now than to leave 
them till winter, when, if severe weather follow 
after pruning, gumming often sets in and so 
ruins the trees. Pears are now swelling fast. 
In order that the fruit may have the full benefit 
of the sun and be assisted by the radiation from 
the walls, all superfluous shoots should be 
removed. In doing this pay strict attention to 


be removed that support prominent buds such 
will fail to swell next spring, and may, there- 
fore, spoil their shape by causing dead spurs, 
Cordons against walls that have filled their 
allotted space will need special care in this 
respect, that those buds which are to supply 
flowers next season may be fully developed. It 
is an easy matter to remove a shoot from a tree, 
but the operator should thoroughly understand 
the consequence of so doing, 
instances much harm results therefrom ; whereas 
by a judicious thinning out of the spurs, that 
the fuliage may not be too crowded, the buds 
become far better developed and finer fruit is 
obtained. 
notice the buds on a young growth that is well 
matured, he cannot fail to observe that they 
are much more plump than those on spurs where 
the leaves are so thick that the air cannot reach 
them. 


Tur exhibits of Royal George and Stirling 
Castle Peaches at the recent Temple Show 
proved that the early but uncertain American 
varieties can be dispensed with. The end of 
May is soon enough to have ripe Peaches, as, if 
ripened sooner, the flavour is invariably poor 
owing to lack of sun-heat, and Royal George 
and Stirling Castle are much superior in every 
way to Early Alexander, Early Beatrice, or 
Waterloo. 
best of the early American Peaches, but one 
tree of it under glass is sufficient. 
for several years, starting it in the middle of 
January, the fruit being ripe early in June. If 
given a rather low temperature until the fruit 
is set, the buds will not fall, and a good crop of 
medium-sized, handsome fruit will be ensured. 
The flavour is brisk and refreshing, but the 
fruit must be used within a few days after 
being picked or it will turn mealy. This variety 
does well on open walls. 
hamshire, and obtained grand crops ripe at the 
the end of July. Early York and Early Alfred, 
which ripen in the order named, are two valu- 
able Peaches; though of rather small size, the 
colour and flavour are excellent, and they are 
never-failing croppers. 

mend them to amateurs. 
doubtedly one of the best all-round Peaches in 
cultivation and a grand forcer. 
served under forced it for many years, gather- 
ing splendid fruit at the end of May. 
resembles Royal George in appearance, but is 
much hardier, and not subject to mildew. In 
my opinion it cannot be planted in the wrong 
place. 
somest and 
coloured Peaches, and is indispensable for cul- 
ture under glass, but it is much subject to 
mildew, even under glass. 
never be syringed in dull, sunless weather, or 
the chances are mildew will attack them. 
not advise planting Royal George on open walls 
excapt in warm soils and very sheltered situa- 
tions. 
substitute, being as good out-of doors as in. 
Early Grosse Mignonne and Abec are both deli- 
cious Peaches, with exceptionally thin skins. 
The former is sometimes confounded with Grosse 
Mignonne, which, though large and riehly 
flavoured, is somewhat shy in bearing. Abec 
was at one time very popular, but is now 
seldom heard of. 
best all-round Peaches I know. It is equally 
suitable for forcing, cool-house culture, or the 
open wall. 



















and the flavour rich and vinous—‘‘ a capital 
amateur’s Peach.” 






the future welfare of the trees, for if any leaves 
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as in many 


If anyone will take the trouble to 





NOTES ON PEACHES. 


In my opinion Amsden June is the 


I forced it 


1 grew it in Notting- 


I can confidently recom- 
Stirling Castle is un- 


A gardener I 


It much 


Royal George is probably the hand- 
richest flavoured of all high- 


The trees should 
I do 


Stirling Castle, however, is an excellent 


Violette Hative is one of the 


It is a great favourite in Hast 
Anglia. The fruit is large, very highly coloured, 


The old Noblesse, though 
probably the most delicate and _ richest 
flavoured Peach in cultivation, is not suitable 
for outdoor culture, except in very warm coils 
and situations, as it is so subject to mildew and 
the trees usually die off piecemeal. I consider 
it indispensable, however, for culture under 
glass, as, if only half a crop is obtained, it well 
repays the labour bestowed on it. This variety 
must not be confounded with Alexandra 
Noblesse, a less richly flavoured variety, but a 
better cropper. Few now grow the old Noblesse, 
but old gardeners used to force it successfully, 
securing ripe fruit at the end of May. It has 
the thinnest skin and most delicate colour of 


any Peach I know. Dymond is indispensable 
even in the smallest collection, and is admirably 





adapted for outdoor culture. 
me in the Midlands, cropping well even in un- 
favourable seasons. 
amateur’s Peach exists. 
the darkest coloured of all, isa grand Peach, 
being a certain forcer and thoroughly reliable 
on open walls. 
richly flavoured. Of later sorcs, Sea Hagle is 
one of the most popular, and no wonder, as it 
crops most freely, even on young trees. The fruit 
is very large and extremely handsome, and the 
flavour very sweet and juicy in spite of the ekin 
being rather thick. Golden Eagle is a grand 
variety, large, of a rich lemon colour, and rich, 
piquant flavour; it succeeds either in a late 
Peach-house or out-of-doors. 
has every good quality that may be expected in 
a late Peach. 
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It did well with 


I do not think a better 
Bellegarde, probably 


It is large, handsome, and very 


Princess of Wales 


SUFFOLK. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Grape Madresfield Court cracking.—I have 


in the vinery a Madrestield Court, and the berries are very 
liable to split just as they begin to colour. 
me a reason and also suggest acure? In the same house 
are a Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, and Golden 
Queen —F. M G,. P. 


Can you give 


[Where cracking takes place in a well-venti- 


lated house the cause is, in all probability, a wet 
border. 
are more liable to crack than others, and require 
careful management when ripening 
cracking is apprehended cover the border out- 
side with a waterproof covering to throw off 
heavy rains. 
effect, try cutting a notch in the branches carry- 
ing the bunches just below the bunch nearly 
half through the branch. In all cases where 
the Grapes are ripening the ventilation should 
be ample both night and day, and those kinds 
of Grapes that are liable to crack should have 
their roots confined to inside borders. | 


Some kinds, such as Madresfield Court, 


Where 


It it does not have the desired 


Peach-trees failing.— At the bottom of my 


kitchen garden, which is walled all round, I have on the 
south wall, which is about 50 yards long, Peach and 
Nectarine-trees, and a few Roses between, all protected by 
glass at the top and for about 2 feet 6 inches in front. This 
year I have hardly any fruit. 
weak and full of red-spider. 
one drop of rain has ever reached either the leaves or the 
roots, and I am wondering whether this may not be the 
cause of the trees doing so badly. 
syringed them, as I think he ought to have done, every 
evening, and the roots have been watered about once a 
week—thoroughly watercd. The glasscannot be removed 
in summer, and I spent quite £15 in re-glazing and putting 
new Ouk posts, as the whole was tumbling down. 
doubting whether I had better not have saved my money 
and let the trees have taken their chance of frost. Kindly 
advise me what you think.—F. H, L 


The new wood seems very 
During the last few days not 


My gardener has not 


Iam 


[There can be no doubt that the glass coping 


on top of the wall and 2 feet 6 inches wide is 
the cause of your Peach and Nectarine-trees be- 
coming so weak and fruitless. 
in outdoor wall trees is a great mistake, unless 
the glass be temporarily fixed, so that it can be 
removed after all danger from frost is past. 
Not only does the coping prevent the trees from 
being washed and the roots moistened by the 
falling rains, but it causes the air near the trees 
to bec »me exceptionally heated, and thus breeds 
spider and aphis, 


Thus covering 


Tne trees now want to ba 
washed and given a thorough soaking of water. 


No doubt at the base of the wall the soil is very 
dry. Almost everywhere the best Peach and 
Nectarine-trees on walls have no copings or 
other fixed protection, but many have protec- 
tion by the aid of thin canvas blinds whilst in 


bloom. | 


The Morello Cherry.—Few fruits are so 
generally useful as the Morello Cherry, for, let 
the season be good or bad, the crop very rarely 
fails on walls. It comes to great perfection on 
any aspect, but the best is a north one, where it 
can be kept very late in the season, while as 
regards pruning and training, the less it gets the 
better, for it fruits entirely on the young wood 
of the preceding year’s growth, and to cut away 
this young wood is to cut away a lot of fruit. 
Perhaps the best way to grow Morellos in 
quantity is as dwarf bush-trees. I have a good 
many of such trees so laden with fruit that their 
lower branches lie on the ground, and as the 
branches are very pendulous and flexible the 
weight of crop brings them down, so that nets 
can be laid over the entire bush, for, although 
not very sweet, they are very juicy, and tempt- 
ing to the birds, which, I find, are very much 
more frequent in their attacks during dry, hot 
weather than they are in cool, showery seasons. 
I have lately adopted the plan of placing saucers 
filled with water amongst the bushes, as it is 
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more from thirst than hunger that birds are £0 
troublesome. For cooking or preserving it is 
without a rival, for the fruits are very large and 
fleshy and the stone very small, and if allowed 
to hang until fully ripe they are excellent for 
dessert for those who do not like over-sweet 
fruits, and amateurs with small, enclosed 
gardens would do well to include the Morello, 
both on walls or as bushes.—JAMES Groom, 
Gosport. 


GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—One of the features of the 
conservatory now will be the introduction of 
plants from the stove, especially flowering 
plants, such as Vincas, Gloxinias, Strepto- 
carpuses, Eucharis Lilies, Bougainvilleas, etc. 
Another feature now will be Lilies, such as the 
different varieties of lancifolium and auratum. 
Amaryllises, too, are charming in a group, and 
those which have been grown cool will now be in 
flower. Vallota purpurea should be grown in 
quantity for the autumn. At present our bulbs 
of Vallotas are ripening outside in a cold-frame 
with the lights off. The earliest will throw up 
flower-spikes in September, aud others will 
follow during the autumn, We generally start 
them with three bulbs in a pot, and shift them 
a3 they require room till they are in 7-inch pots. 
It is best to keep them rather underpotted, as 
liquid-manure can be given when pot-bound. 
Blue-flowered plants are rather scarce just now, 
and so Trachelium cceruleum comes in useful. 
It isa free-flowering umbelliferous plant, easily 
propagated from seeds or cuttings, and will 
flower in a small state, though a large specimen 
may soon be obtained by liberal culture. The 
greenhouse Statices are useful and are not 
difficult to manage. The flowers last a long 
time, and are freely produced. This was 
formerly a favourite exhibition plant for the 
spriog and early summer shows, but it is not 
much seen now. The Malmaison and other pot 
Carnations will now be over, and the plants in 
the propagator’s hands. One of the best ways 
of working up a stock of these is to plant the 
old ones out in a pit. They may follow the 
early Melons. Lay them down, and layer all 
the young shoots. All will be rooted and 
potted up ina month. When the Melon-beds 
have been levelled down, put ona layer of gritty 
material to place the layers in. If any Palms 
or other fine-foliaged plants require repotting 
the work should be done now. Camellias are 
sometimes repotted after the buds are set. 
There will not grow in soil impregnated with 
chalk or limestone, and it is rare to find them 
in good condition when they are regularly 
supplied with hard water; and yet in some 
soils they grow like weeds. I never had any 
trouble with them when I lived in Worcester. 
shire. As a rule, where the Rhododendron 
thiives there the Camellia and Azalea will also 
flower. 


Propagating soft-wooded plants.— 
Cuttings of bedding Geraniums will be difficult 
to get just at present, as the plants, though full 
of blossoms, have made but little growth, 
Therefore, these will have to wait for a time, 
but if the cuttings can be obtained from this 
till September they will strike freely outside in 
the sunshine. We strike all the Pelargonium 
family at this season on a coal-ash bed fully 
exposed, and scarcely lose a cutting. Under 
gliss the cuttings of this family are liable to 
suffer from damp, but outside the cuttings root 
quickly and are sturdy and strong. To obtain 
cuttings of Fuchsias the plants should be cut 
hard back in July, and, when the plants break, 
the young shoots will strike as freely in August 
a3 in spring, and cuttings rooted now and kept 
moving all winter will make n‘ca little plants in 
5-inch pots in May. All soft-wooded plants 
except Pelargoniums are generally rooted in 
frames, kept close and shaded except for about 
an hour or so in the morning, when the light: 
are opened to let out damp, on the same 
principle that one wipes a bell-glass every morn- 
ing when bell glasses are used for propagating 
choice things. There are many simp'e ways of 
striking cuttings by those who have no frames 
or glasshouses. Empty boxes may be obtained 
from the grocer very cheaply, and these may 
easily be titted with squares of glass that will 
fit closely, and the pots containing the cuttings 
my be stood in the box and the glass laid on 


the edges of the box over them. The best soil 
for striking ordinary soft-wooded plants is two- 
thirds loam and one-third leaf-mould, the whole 
made porous with sand, and a thin layer 
of sand placed on the top. The pots should be 
well drained and the soil pressed rather firmly 
in them, and then watered and left for an hour 
to drain, After the cuttings are inserted givea 
sprinkling of water to settle them in the soil 
and place in position. 


Veutilating vineries.—No fruit. house 
should be altozether closed in the morning with 
the sun shining upon it One inch, at least, of 
ventilation should be left on along the ridge all 
night, More than this will be required when 
the Grapes are ripening, and as soon as the tem- 
perature begins t> rise from sun-heat early in 
the morning meet it, or rather, anticipate it, by 
increasing the ventilation. If this were always 
done there would be no scalding and no mildew, 
unless the roots are too dry. When the roots 
are inside the house Vines will require a great 
deal of water—more, in fact, than they gener- 
ally get, and then something suffers, and very 
often the grower’s reputation is injured. During 
the growth of the berries the house is closed 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon and the borders 
and paths damped. This expands the bunches 
and swells the berries ; but a little air should 
be given to sweeten the atmosphere in the even- 
ing, and be left on all night. The character of 
the house should be taken into consideration, as 
some houses require more ventilation than 
others. 


Roses under glass.—Full exposure is 
very important now. When the plants are in 
pots this can easily be done by plunging them 
outside; but if planted out, as much air as 
possible should be given, even to the removal of 
the roof, if possible. If the roof is a fixture 
this cannot, of course, be done; but no house 
should be built for Roses with a fixed roof. 


Chrysanthemums.—Earwigs are giving 
trouble. Various schemes are adopted for trap- 
ping them, but we have found nothing better 
than crumpling up large sheets of thin paper 
and placing them among the foliage. Of course, 
the plants are looked over early in the morning 
and the insects destroyed. 


Window gardening. — Campanulas, 
white and blue, are very bright in windows, 
Begonia Weltoniensis is a very useful window 
plant, and Begonia Rex and its varieties are 
being found in windows again. Palms and 
other fine-foliaged plants must be sponged often. 


Outdoor garden.—Hollyhocks are becom- 
ing common again. especially in small gardens 
in the country. They are very bright just now. 
Single flowered kinds are more common than 
double sorts, and are more vigorous and freer 
from disease. The seeds should be sown out- 
side in April or May for flowering the following 
season. Probably most of the seedlings raised 
from seeds sown now will flower next summer 
if treated well. Sow hardy annuals for spring 
blooming now or shortly. The seeds will soon 
germinate in moist soil. Sow thinly. Trans- 
plant seedling Pansies and Violas. Remove 
side shoots from Violets; the latter may be 
used as cuttings in the shade and kept moist 
Princess of Wales and Admiral Avellan are 
being grown a good deal ; the flowers are large 
and have long stalks. Remove dead flowers 
from Roses. Where Roses are planted on a 
large scale, instead of mixture the effect is 
better when the grouping system is adopted— 
say, for instance, a group of white in a ground- 
work of crimson. One meets with the better 
class of Rambling Roses everywhere, even in the 
small gardens in the country, over arches and 
on poles, and very lovely they are. Get the 
sites well prepared and plant in November, and 
the plants will bloom well the first season and 
better, of course, the second Verbenas are 
coming to the front again; they make lovely 
masses in pleasing shades of colour, not so glar- 
ing as Geraniums. 

Fruit garden.—Summer pruning should 
be continued until finished, as none of the trees’ 
force should be permitted to run to waste now. 
The fruits will require it, and also all the air 
and sunshine which can reach them through the 
foliage It has been necessary during the late 
dry weather to water pretty freely trees on 
south walls, and, where possible, the water 
should be fortified with manure of some kind. 


There is nothing better or cheaper than the 
drainings from a farmyard. In the old days, 
before artificial manures became so common, we 
had a good-sized tank in the Melon ground for 
the purpose of preparing liquid-manure from 
home products, such as stable-mapure, sheep- 
manure, cow-manure, and soot, and very well 
the crops flourished upon this when diluted to 
suit each subject. Now we often use chemic:l 
manures to give a filip to growth when 
required simply because we cannot commandeer 
the farmyard. Strawberry potting must go on 
till enough plants have been obtained. New 
plantations of Strawberries fit in very well 
after early Potatoes, as usually the ground for 
these has been trenched and manured in winter, 
especially in view of the Strawberries later. 
To get colour in Peaches, the fruits must be 
exposed to sunshine; and to get flavour, the 
ventilation must be free and the water supply 
kept well in hand. 


Vegetable garden.—The days are shor- 
tening, and the longer nights will hasten the 
growth of all green crops. The best Cabbage 
Lettuces I have seen at the local shows were a 
large kind called New York and Continuity, a 
good Lettuce and reluctant to run to seed. 
Always buy seeds from the best source ; breed 
tells in all competitions. Always grow the best 
of everything, even when a little more has to be 
paid for the stock. Good Cauliflowers are 
scarce ; they want high culture, deep, rich land, 
a mulch on the surface, and an occasional soak- 
ing of water during a very dry time, Autumn 
Giant is a good Cauliflower for a dry season, 
and, if sown in autumn, it will turn in in July 
and August, and come very close in the heart, 
the only fault being it is too large for table, 
though this may be obviated by close planting. 
The best winter Broccoli is Veitch’s Self-pro- 
tecting Autumn. It is an autumn Broccoli, but 
by planting at different periods it will run on 
into the winter to meet the real winter sorts, 
such as Snow’s and others. The most useful 
winter green is the Brussels Sprout, and several 
plantings should be made on good land. Of 
course, all winter greens should be established 
and coming on rapidly now. A good many 
Cabbage butterflies have been about, and the 
caterpillars will have to be reckoned with. 

EK. Hoxpay, 


THE COMING WHEKE’S WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 12th.—Moved a large patch of 
Madonna Lilies. They had become so crowded 
it was necessary to move them ; but it has been 
done regretfully, as it takes years to get a mass 
to bloom so freely as those did. Sowed more 
Spinach, Onions, and Lettuces. Put in cuttings 
of various kinds cf bedding plants, including 
Pelargoniums, etc, Earthed up Celery and 
Leeks. Sowed hardy annuals, 


August 13th. — Pricked off Cinerarias. 
Shifted on Cyclamens and Primulas, including 
alot of double white Primulas, These things 
are in cold-frames, lightly shaded and freely 
ventilated. Commenced shaking out and re- 
potting Arum Lilies. Liquid-manure is being 
given to a few of the strongest rooting Chrys- 
anthemums. Made up another Mushroom-bed 
in the shade of a wall. All Tomatoes have been 
stopped, and, where the fruit is ripening, some 
of the leaves shortened. 


August 14th.—Top-dressed Cucumbers. The 
growth also was gone over and_ thinned. 
Palled up spring-sown Onions. Bottles of 
beer and treacle have been hung up on walls to 
attract wasps. Took up a lot of early Potatoes, 
and shall prepare the ground for Strawberries 
and plant as soon as possible. Moved a lot of 
Lilium lancifolium to conservatory. Put in 
cuttings of Ampelopsis Veitchi in frame ; shall 
keep close. 

August 15th —Staked and tied Chrysanthe- 
mums. Sowed a few more Cucumber seeds for 
autumn planting. Put in cuttings of Tomatoes 
for early house. Cut away a few leaves from 
bottom of Tomatoes, and shortened back others 
to let in light and sunsbine. Finished summer 
pruning of Apples and Pears. The budding of 
standard Briers has been finished, but a good 
many dwarfs remain to be budded yet. 


August 16th.—The hoe is used ag much as 
possible to stir the surface everywhere, A look 
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round has been given to Dahlias and Hollyhocks 
and other things which require tying. Cleared 
away all Strawberry runners not likely to be 
wanted. Alpine Strawberries are coming in 
now. Out outold wood from Raspberries which 
have done bearing, and thinned young canes. 
Tied up autumn-bearing Raspberries. 

August 17th.—Sowed Mignonette in pots for 
autumn and winter blooming. Planted several 
beds of Pinks. Planted a pit with an early 
kind of dwarf French Bean. Potted up a lot of 
Her Majesty Pink to be forced after Christmas. 
Shifted Tree-Carnations into blooming pots. 
Potted on young Ferns and Aralias, Finished 
layering Carnations. Picked flower-buds off 
winter - flowering Zonal Geraniums. Sowed 
Chervil. 





Damage caused by the recent 
storms.—The adverse thunderstorm, accom- 
panied by an exceptionally heavy fall of hail, 
on Thursday, July 25, has blighted the hopes of 
many gardeners in the north of London. The 
neighbourhood of Highgate was severely dealt 
with, 2 inches of rain falling within an hour and 
twenty minutes. The hailstorm was very 
severe, the ground being quite white for a long 
time. The damage to the crops was very 
heavy, vegetables of every kind being riddled 


mercilessly. The stout leaf-stalks of the 
Brussels Sprouts were in many instances 
broken in two, Marrow-leaves seemed torn 


almost beyond recognition, and Beet was almost 
denuded of its foliage. The flower garden was 
a perfect wreck, and for days afterwards it was 
out of the question to gather a flower worthy of 
the name. Chrysanthemums in pots and those 
also in the border wsre in many cases broken 
and the foliage ruthlessly stripped from the 
stems. Before we had time to recover from the 
shock of the storm another one was experienced 
Although 
of much shorter duration than the first, its 
effech was even more disastrous. While the 
rain lasted it was tropical in its character, and 
when the storm was at its height hail fell in 
large quantities and with great force. The 
shells of the late rows of Peas were rendered 
quite white with cuts and bruises, and other 
subjects which appeared to escape the full force 
of the storm of the 25th in this case suffered 
severely.—D. B. CRANE, 


BOOKS. 


“WALL AND WATER GARDENS.” * 
Turs is one of the volumes of the ‘‘ Country 
Life Library,” and is a well directed attempt to 
interest and instruct amateurs and others in the 
culture of wall, or rock and water vegetation. 
The book is well printed and illustrated, even 
although some of the process blocks appear to 
be printed a little too dark, and so suggest 
coals instead of stones—the illustration facing 
page 11 for example, and one or two others, 
On the other hand, the frontispiece, and most 
of the 162 illustrations scattered through the 
work, are suggestive of the tasteful planting and 
draping of dry walls, rough steps, rock edgings, 
terraces, bridges, moat walls, and ponds or 
atream margins with appropriate vegetation. 

Ve quite agree with the authoress, that 
‘* pictorial illustration is in itself helpful teach- 
ing,” and that ‘‘ they” (illustrations) ‘ present 
aspects of things beautiful, or of matters 
desirable for practice, much more vividly than 
can be dons by the unpictured text.” We do 
not agree, however, that pictures are better 
than the gardens illustrated (page 51), This is 
wrong in every way, and shakes our confidence in 
the authoress’s criticism and good taste. Many 
of the illustrations have already done dutyin The 
Garden or in Country Life Illustrated. Others 
are original, and it is a pity that the names of 
the places and views illustrated are not given 
in the legends beneath them or in the text, 
especially as Miss Jekyll has indulged in some 
very critical observations on some of the 
pictures showing portions of various English 
gardens. In this connection we are told in the 
preface, ‘If apology is due to the owners of 
these gardens I freely offer it, though I venture 


* Wall and Water Gardens.” By Gertrude Jekyll, 
London, 1901. Country Life, 20, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, W.O. ; and George Newnes, 7—12, Southampton- 
atreet, W.O. 177 pages, with index and numerous photo- 
gravures. Price, 128, 6d., net, 





to feel sure that they will perceive my in- 
tention to be not so much criticism of the place 
itself as the suggestion of alternatives of treat- 
ment such as might also be desirable in places 
presenting analagous conditions.” Our opinion 
goes quite contrary to this new phase of irre- 
sponsible criticism, and if the Editors of 
gardening papers are to receive illustrations of 
gardens from private owners, and after using 
them in their papers allow them to be dragged 
out and iseued anonymously in books and 
therein criticised more or less adversely, we 
may fairly ask where is the practice to end? 
Most amateurs after having had their pictured 
places treated in this manner, will, as we 
surmise, be very chary of sending photographs, 
or of allowing pictures of their houses and 
gardens to be taken for illustrated journals. As 
it is, many owners of noble gardens shrink from 
publicity, but if a mild form of the pillory 
follows, as in this book, the original laudatory 
notices, owners may naturally be expected to 
become still more chary and reserved. We 
do not find the word ‘‘ gardener” in the index 
which concludes the volume, but, as usual, Miss 
Jekyll drags in the poor gardener, ‘‘ good 
fellow that he generally is” (page 49), and 
evidently blames him for what she (page 50) 
terms ‘‘ the tyranny of the straight edge,” and 
instead of the mowing-machine recommends a 
boy with a bean-pole and a man with a scythe, 
80 as to leave a plant or plants here and there to 
break a rormal line. We are told ‘‘ there is 
nothing in it that the plainest labourer cannot 
understand, while the added refinement that is 
secured is a distinct gain to the garden.” Some 
of us gardeners remember the tyranny of scythe 
mowing in our apprentica days, when three 
hours’ work had to be done before six o’clock on 
a summer's morning, and every blade of mown 
Grass cleared away before the family came down 
to breakfast; but this is rarely done now-a- 
days. 

The vexed question as to vegetation and 
architecture is dealt with at page 54, and we are 
told that ‘‘ The horticulturist generally errs in 
putting his plants and shrubs and climbers 
everywhere, and in not even discriminating in 
the relative fitness of any two plants whose 
respective right use may be quite different and 
perhaps even antagonistic. The architect, on the 
other hand, is often wanting in sympathy with 
beautiful vegetation. The truth appears to be 
that for the best building and planting, where 
both these crafts must meet and overlap and 
work togsther, the architect and the gardener 
must have some knowledge of each other’s 
business, and each must regard with feelings of 
kindly reverence the unknown domains of each 
other’s higher knowledge. By ‘the gardener,’ 
is not meant the resident servant, but the 
person, whoever it may be, who works with or 
after the architect in planning the planting.” 
“* Horticulturist,” ‘‘ gardener,” ‘‘ resident ser- 
vant,” or ‘*the person, whoever it may be,” 
must feel grateful to Miss Jekyll for her gentle 
appreciation. Controversial opinions of this 
kind, as to the ability, etiquette, or ethics of 
gardeners and architects had better be avoided 
in books written by lady amateurs, seeing that 
the best gardens in Britain have been made 
what they are by the gardener, who, as a rule, 
does more in working than in writing, or in 
introspective criticism in cases where it is quite 
uncalled for and unnecessary. This book 
reminds us that we may have too much of a 
good thing, and that much of our modern book 
making is not likely to raise the status or lead 
to the betterment of either the garden or the 
gardener. We wish the book had been strictly 
confined to wall and water gardening. 

Ew, B: 





BIRDS. 


Food for Bullfinch (@. A. S. M.).— 
The best food for Bullfinches is Rape-seed 
(which should be scalded), with a small propor- 
tion of Canary-seed and a little Hemp. Give 
also occasionally a stalk of ripe Plantain-seed, a 
few Privet berries, a piece of Apple, a few twigs 
of some fruit-tree, and a little Watercress. It 
is important to limit the allowance of Hemp, as 
the free use of it tends to darken the plumage ; 
in fact, Bullfinches will often become quite 
black if allowed to indulge too freely in Hemp. 
These birds should be kept in a cool situation 
during the summer, as they are very liable to 


fits of apoplexy, and are generally very suscep- 
tible to the influence of heat, which affects them 
injuriously. —S. 8. G. 

Canary losing feathers (T. McRoriz). 
—Your bird appears to be suffering from a 
disease of the skin, which is caused in various 
ways ; sometimes through an over-heated, dry 
atmosphere, or from the food being of a t20 
stimulating character. The indulgence in egg- 
food, cake, or sugar produces a gross condition 
of the system, causing the feathers to fall away. 
If there is scurf upon the bare places, slightly 
anoint with vaseline or scalded lard, and diet 
the bird for a time with scalded Rape-seed. 
Give also a little Lettuce-seed, which will act as 
a slight purgative and assist to carry off any ill 
humour the bird may have contracted. This 
trouble is often associated with the presence of 
parasites in the cage or under the feathers of 
the bird. These pests induce the bird to bite or 
ecratch the parts affected, quickly causing them 
to become denuded and sore. A cage that is 
infested with parasites should be scalded, and 
the inside painted over with Fir-tree-oil, while 
the bird should bs dusted with Pyrethrum- 
powder. Cleanliness should be studied in every 
respect, the cage bottom continually sanded, a 
bath given every other day at least, fresh water 
for drinking changed twice a day in hot weather, 
and a good supply of grit provided to assist ths 
bird in the digestion of its food, indigestion 
often being at the root of this distressing 
complaint.—s, 8. G. 





BEES, 


Hive making (Honey ).—The best hive for 
all purposes is that which takes frames of stan- 
dard size. You would do well to buy these 
frames ready made; these would enable you to 
construct your hive of the right capacity. The 
outside dimensions of standard frames are 
14 inches long by 84 inches deep, the top bar 
being 17 inches long. Usually ten of thess 
frames are used ina hive. The hive should bs 
so made as to leave a space of t-inch at each end 
of the frames, and #-inch at the bottom. You 
would obtain much information on the construc- 
tion of frame-hives from the ‘‘ British Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide Book,” published by Houlston 
& Sons, Paternoster-square, ls. 6d. You had 
better keep your Bees in their old hive through 
the winter, and next season put a swarm into 
the frame-hive. You might, however, be dis- 
posed to transfer combs and Bees to the frame- 
hive. Information on this subject will shortly 
appear in GARDENING,—S. 6. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM, 


Tenant refusing to quit on expira- 
tion of term (A, P. J.).—You let a cottages 
and garden to a tenant upon a written agree- 
ment (stamped) for a definite term expiring on 
March 25th last, upon which date the tenant in 
the agreement undertook to quit. He persisted 
in staying on after the 25th, in opposition to 
your wishes, on the ground that he had failed to 
obtain another suitable place, and, when you 
urged upon him to remove, he told you that you 
had not given him due notice. If your version 
—that the tenancy was for a definite term 
expiring on March 25th last—be correct, and 
the agreement contained no stipulation as to 
notice, the tenant should have quitted on 
March 25th, and he was not entitled to any 
notice whatever. You should have at oncs 
taken proceedings before the justices to recover 
possession of the premises, and you should now 
take the necessary steps without delay. Apply 
to the clerk to the local justices in the first 
instance. You say that six weeks ago the man 
removed himself and his family, but left a quan- 
tity of furniture in the house, sufficient to cover 
the rent (£2 2s. per quarter) ; but you must not 
accept any rent or distrain, as you would thus 
recognise the tenancy as continuing. You ask 
if the man has any right in law to use the cot- 
tage as a storehouse for furniture, and to allow 
the garden to run to a wilderness, as at present 
is the case; but the remedy is in your own 
hands. Begin proceedings in ejectment and 
get rid a the man, and claim damages also.— 





Gatalogues received.—w. Cutbush and Son, High- 
gate, London, N.—Dist of Bulbs, Plants for Forcing, etc. 
—— Little and Ballantyue, Carlisle.—6u/b Catalogue. 
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OORRESPONDANOE. 


Questions,—Querics and answers are inserted in 
Garpenine free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eviror of GARDENING, 37, Southaenpton-atrect, Covent 
Carden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLisHer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
Gents should bear in mind that, as GarDENING has to be 
gent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the iasuc immediately fellowing 
the recetpt of their communication. 





PLANTS AND FLOWBHARS. 


Fuchsias not flowering (E. ).—Plants that have 
made plenty of healthy foliage are sure to flower. They 
may be placed in a light part of thegreenhouse. The long 
shoots that do not show flowers should be stopped. They 
will then bloom on the lateral growths. 


Zonal Pelargoniums for exhibition (F.).— 
They ought to be indoors in a light, airy greenhouse, and 
be placed close to the glass, with plenty of air, and no 
shade at present. Indeed, the plants ought not to be 
shaded until within ten days of the exhibition. 

The common Hemlock (Conium maculatum) 
(Wiss Egan).—Tais is an erect branching annual or bien- 
nial, 3 feet to 5 feet high, and sometimes more, and emit- 
ting a nauseous smell when bruised. The leaves are large 
and much divided, the upper leaves smaller “and less 
divided, umbels terminal, flowers small and white. 

Propagating Tacsonia exoniensis (/.).—You 
can increase this from cuttings consisting of young shoots, 
such as are produced in spring from branches that have 
been cut back. Take them off with a heel, and insert 
singly in 3-inch pots filled with loam and sand. Keep 
them close until roots area formed. 


Gladiolus in pots (4.) —The corms planted in 
February have done very weil; it is too early to look for 
flower-spikes yet. No doubt they will flower. They 
require to be in a place where they can get plenty of light 
and air. Suppiy them freely with water. They succeed 
better planted ont in the open ground than they do in 
pots. 

Gentiana acaulis not flowering (9.).—We 
should say that if the plants are old and strong enough 
they should flower, butif any plant wants an open, sunny 
place it is this—a plant naturally of the high alpine, tree- 
les3 pastures. Put it in the full sun. It seems to us to 
grow in any ordinary soil—certainly perfectly well in 
loam, and also on the Bagshot Sands, which are of the 
very opposite character. 

Lily of the Valley not flowering (1/.).—As 
they flowered in the same position in previous years, prob- 
ably the cause of their not flowering now is that the 
crowns are too much crowded together. Dig out portions 
at regular intervals, and fill the holes with rich soll. The 
crowns may also be thinned out by taking hold of a plant 
with one hand, and using an implement like a screw-driver 
to work the plant out with the other hand. 

Clematis Jackmani (J. Youdeli).— All the 
varieties belonging to this section are moatly large- 
flowered summer and autumn bloomers flowering on the 
young or summer shoots. The aim in pruning these is to 
encourage the young shoots, which is done by cutting the 
summer growth back each season, say in November. 
Yes, Mme. Ed. Andre isa very beautiful Clematis, and well 
worth adding to your collection. Clematis montana ig 
very suitable for your archway, but you must leave it 
alone and it will soon cover a large space. 

Primulas and other plants keeping (J. W.). 
—You do nol say what Primula you refer to, but we sup- 
pose you mean the Ohinese Primula and that your plants 
are old ones. If so, you ougkt to have thrown them away 
when they flowered in the spring, and started with seed- 
lings, growing them on for blooming next spring. We 
supposé you mean Ten-week Stocks, which are annuals, to 
be pulled up and thrown away. You will not be able to 
keep Primulas and Geraniums in such a dark house as you 
refer to, the want of a glass roof being the main cause of 
failure. Ferns you may manage to keep. 

Brompton Stocks (C.).—The queation as to 
whether your Brompton Stocks, lifted from the open 
ground and wintered in a frame, will bloom this summer 
should be known ere now, as, if the plants have not yet 
shown evidence of blooming, they will hardly do so later ; 
still, we think, if the plants were of fair size when lifted, 
and were not too much checked, that they ought to 
flower. Stocks always lift badly, and as the Brompton ig 
so tender relatively, faring so badly in. the open during 
hard winters, if does seem as if the best plan was to pot 
the plants when small, and grow them on during the 
winter in a frame only, previously shifting into larger 
ones to preserve such beautiful and old-fashioned border 
flowers, 


Moving plants in summer (Roath).—If you 
move them wisely, and do not move far, you can remove 
the Anemone, Ohrysanthemums, and Christmas Roses at 
this time of the year. We ourselves are transplanting 
with perfect success every day at present, or, if the 
weather happens to be hot, we do it in the evening. But 
bear in mind that if the roots are exposed to dryness, 
either when carried about or when sent by rail, they will 
probably be killed. When moving in ourown garden, we 
often put the plants in a tub or pail or closed case, and 
sometimes the plants do not seem to feel that they have 
been moved. Removing plants at any time of the year 
is simply a question of care and knowledge of their 
requirements. 


Cystopteris bulbifera (L. B.).—This is the name 
of the Fern you send. Itis one of the ‘* Bladder Ferns,” 
and quite ay hardy as any of the British kinds, although 
essentially of North American origin. It is found growing 
wild on dripping rocky banks and in moist places amongst 
rocks, and sometimes where there are no rocks, from 
Oanada and New England to Tennessee, and westward to 
Wisconsin and Arkansas, from whence it was introduced in 





1648 by Tradescant, who sent it to the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. The bulbils or, as you call them, “berries,” by 
which this species is readily distinguished from all others, 
are the best means of propagating it. 

Stocks as biennials (C. C.).—If you sow seed of 
both Giant Emperor and East Lothian Stocks quite early 
in the spring under glass, and plant them out at the end of 
May, they will flower and produce some seed the same 
season. But the Emperor is usually sown in May, and 
treated as a biennial; indeed, it is largely grown for the 
Brompton Stock, and. is about as hardy, but not quite 
SO in very severe weather. Ths East Lothian Stock is 
commonly sown now, to be kept over the winter in frames, 
then planted out in the spring or grown on in pots, when 
it will seed. Thus both become half-hardy biennials. 
Whether you may succeed in induving East Lothian Stocks 
to stand the winter at Holbeach depends on the nature of 
your winter seasons, but the frosts may not be so severe 
as they are more inland. In any case we shall be pleased 
to jearn what success you may have in your efforts. 


Propagating Lavender (4. B.).—It is not at all 
difficult to propagate Lavender if side pieces or branches 
be pulled off from old plants and be set in the ground one- 
third their depth. You can do that in the autumn or 
early winter when you leave, taking them with you to 
your new garden. Of course, you can, if you like, liftsome 
of the large bushes and take them with you. If you do 
that, first tie the bushes up with string; also put some 
sicking round the roots. You could best propagate your 
Clematis montana by layering stout shoots now, but they 
would hardly be rooted in time for you by the autumn. 
You can put in some stout tops as cuttings, 5 inches long, 
into pots in sandy soil under bell-glasses, but plants can 
be purchased in pots for about 1s. 6d. each. 


Metrosideros floribunda (Young Beyzinner).— 
If your Metrosideros does not need repotting (and it may 
be kept in a comparatively small pot for a long time), all 
that is necessary is to plunge it out-of-doors in a good 
sunny spot, taking care that at no time does it suffer from 
want of water, giving it, in fact, much the same treatment 
as the Indian Azaleas, and, like them, removing if under 
cover before there is any danger from the autumn frosts. If 
you cut your plant back now you will in all probability 
miss a season’s bloom. Next spring, should your plant 
appear to want repotting, it may then be done, using a 
compost of equal parts of loam and peat with a liberal 
sprinkling of sand. In doing this do not disturb the roots 
more than is absolutely necessary. This Metrosideros 
needs the protection of a greenhouse throughout the 
winter months. If your plant is very much pot-bound you 
may repot it now, but if possible wait till the spring. 

Plant for conservatory wall (G. M.).—It is to 
be regretted you have not told us more concerning the 
inside arrangements of the house, as we could then have 
suggested training something from another position. 
Have you no opportunity of planting a Rose outside, and 
training the plant over the south wall? Naturally, if the 
heating apparatus i3 immediately below, and the plants 
more or less fully exposed to the dry heat constantly 
given off, failures are easily accounted for, and if an Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium will not with proper attention 
succeed, we do not know what will. But have you really 
exhausted all resource in trying to make this plant a 
success? We advise you to try again, starting with a good 
plant, say, of Mme. OCrousse or Souv. de Chas. Turner. 
Let the pot be large, nothing under 10 inches in diameter, 
give good drainage, and employ the best soil. In 
addition, secure a Jarge earthenware pan to stand the pot 
in, and occasionally keep a little water therein. It is the 
excessive root dryness that has ruined all your plants, and 
if you place a little sand or ashes in the pan and take care 
this does not get dry, we think you will succeed better. 
This and Abutilon Golden Fleece are the best plants we 
know. 


Rose in greenhouss (C. VN. G., Truro).—In the 
greenhouse your better plan will be to obtain a half 
standard or standard Ross that may be planted below and 
have its head above the stage at‘once. In this way you 
could grow a good Maréchal Niel or Climbing Devoniensis, 
or any kind you wished for. W. A. Richardson or 
Niphetos are favourite kinds, and a good free bloomer ig 
Souvenir d’un Ami. You will need prepare a good bed of 
suitable soil before planting it, and in the darkened con- 
ditions beneath the stage see to it you have good 
drainage also for the plant, or the soil may quickly sour. 
The arrangement you suggest for the bed will do very 
well, but we do not favour the use of many standard 
Roses. You may, however, plant a few in the centre, or 
better still, some half standards. Or, again, you could 
plant a centre of free-flowering climbing sorts, mixed with 
Clematis, and training all this central portion to erect or 
rustic poles. Then by a good arrangement in blocks of 
separate kinds around you may establish a bed of which 
presently you will be proud. We think you will get far 
more satisfaction from the latter than by planting the 
standards. Prepare a good depth of soil and plant early 
in October so that new roots may be formed before the 


winter sets in. 
FRUIT, 


Shanked Grapes (7. H.).—The bunch sent shows 
that the berries have withered and fallen from the shank- 
ing or withering up of the fruit-stems. That is no doubt 
due to some of the roots having gone too deep into the 
border into sour soil and away from air. Your best course, 
so soon as the leaves have fallen, would be to remove the 
top soil down to the roots, to lift all those and tie them up 
carefully, then well fork over the border, adding wood- 
ashes, lime-rubbish, and bone-dust, then replanting the 
roots more shallow than before. If the border be outside, 
place a coat of tree leaves or of Fern over it for the winter. 
New roots should soon be formed, 


Pruning Plum-trees (4. M. W.).—You must 
either severely root-prune your woody Plum-trees that are 
growing beside your garden path to keep them restricted, 
doing that in October so soon as the leaves have fallen, 
also pruning them fairly hard at the same time; or else 
summer prune them, which do at once. Cut in every 
shoot to four or five leaves. If the outer one makes growth 
later pinch that at two leaves. That will cause the back 
leaf-buds to change partially into fruit-buds. In the 
winter prune each spur to three buds. Only those buds 
should form into fruit-buds the following year. Next 
season hard pinch out, so soon as formed, all summer 
shoots, and that will give the trees a great check, and 





should lead to fruit rather than to wood production. 
Green Gage and Coe’s Golden Drop should be on a wall. 


Failure of Peaches (Y. G.).—The Peaches are 
affected by mildew, which has injured the skin of the fruit 
and caused them to crack. This is not an uncommon 
disease, and is usually found on badly-nourished trees. 
Sometimes both the fruit and foliage are attacked; in 
other cases, the fruit, or, perhaps, the leaves only suffer. 
It is found most frequently on trees with roots in a sour, 
wet, and unwholesome soil; though, on the other hand, 
if may arise from extreme dryness. When it appears on 
healthy, well-nourished trees, it has been caused by cold 
currents of air blowing through the trees; at any rate, a 
check of some kind must have been given. The spores of 
various forms of mildew or fungus are always present in 
the atmosphere, ready to attack any plant or tree pre- 
digposed tio the disease. 


Layered Vine eyes (Quarry Bank).—It would not 
be safe nor advisable for you to disturb the Vines until 
they have shed, or are about to shed, their leaves in the 
autumn, then you may carefully separate the shoots and 
secure ag much soil and roots attached as possible and 
place them in pots, or, if you prefer, in boxes, lightly 
nailed, so that they may be easily dealt with at planting 
time. Placed in boxes or pots they may be turned out for 
finally planting in the border, if an inside one, at any 
time. If your border is to be entirely outside and the rode 
taken through an opening in the wall, then you must 
plant before they are in leaf, otherwise the foliage would 
be broken or damaged in the course of passing them 
through from outside. You need be careful how you dis- 
turb them, because if you mutilate the roots much you 
will find that the growth of the rods will be slow in spring. 
Do not force their growth, but rather let them move 
gently with a little, fire heat. If the shoot you have 
layered is on the surface of the soil, you could cut this 
through between the shoots, halfway at first, and in a 
week’s time finish it, then the Vines would each be 
independent one of the other. Thisis if we understand 
you rightly in that your four shoots are from one of last 
year’s canes, laid on the surface and just covered with 
soil, and from this you have four separate Vines now 


developing. 
VEGETABLES, 
Cropping Cucumbers (R.)—The Telegraph is a 





heavy cropper, but if handsome fruits ars required it is 
not wise to allow three or four Cucumbers to hang from a 
joint; one or two would be better. When more are left 
if is not often that the whole swell off well. 

Potatoes for exhibition (Amateur, Redditch), 
—Keep the soil frequently stirred during the early growth, 
and, just before earthing, dress between the rows with 
guano or superphosphate. In selecting the tubers, let 
them be all of one size and handsome in outline rather 
than large, though size is not to be despised. Wash them 
clean, but do not injure or ruffle the skin. 

Tripoli Onions (W.).—Plants of these, or, indeed, of 
any kinds of Onions, may be transplanted with safety and 
with advantage into rows 12 inches apart and 6 inches 
apart in the rows. The soil into which they are trans- 
planted should be deeply dug, well manured, and fairly 
firm, In dibbling, do not bury the stem, but just the 
loose fibry roots, which fix firmly in the soil, In lifting 
the plants from the seed-bed, use a trowel or smal! hand- 
fork to assist the roots go that mone may be broken or 
injured. 

Neglected garden (4.).—Clearly the best thine to 
do with the garden, which is covered with rank Grass, 
etc., ig to dig the weeds in, and so use themas manure, as 
the farmer does Mustard on some soils. Gardeners who 
allow their weeds to come up again have. much to learn, 
and there is really legs trouble in keeping a garden clean 
than in leaving it dirty. When, through neglect, the 
weeds are allowed to grow rank, the beat time of the year 
to turn them upside down is the present, or about mid- 
summer. Disturbing the roots in winter often does no 
harm to the weeds; but a complete upset at this time of 
the year, when all the organs of the plants are actively at 
work, is a very different thing. 

Gasllime and wireworm (Eisex).—Give all your 
vacant ground a top-dressing of gas-lime, at the rate of 
two bushels to three rods of ground, early in October. 
Let it lie, well broken and spread about thinly, for several 
weeks, then dig itin.. As to where there are trees or 
shrubs, you will do them no harm if you first break up 
fine, then strew about them, at the rate of half a bushel 
per rod, gas-lime, or you may give an equal quantity of 
soot and very lightly fork if in. You may trap many of 
the insects if you will bury large pieces of Beet, Oarrot, 
Mangold Wurtzel, or Potato in the ground, putting to each 
a small stick to mark the place, then lift them occasionally 
and kill the insects in them. 

Mustard and Cress (Yewclij).—The Covent 
Garden clumps of Mustard and Cress are not from outdoer 
growth, but produced in frames and low houses in big 
beds. The Mustard, so-called, is really Rape, which is 
milder and the seed much cheaper. This small salad should 
never be fully exposed to the weather. In the market 
gardens iti is grown on rich soil in frames, well watered, 
then covered up with mats, and the maas of plants as they 
grow lift the mats up. That causes the growth to be more 
rapid and tender. If you sow outdoors let it be in small 
blocks, with wood sides 3 inches in height, on which large 
pieces of glass are laid to keep off rain, and on which 
if newspapers be laid shade helps the growth rapidly. No 
one can expect that there will be no grit in these small 
galads grown out in the open. Sandy soil should not be 
used if avoidable. Fine leaf-scil on the surface, and the 
seed sown thick and gently pressed into that, is best, then 
watered, covered, and shaded as advieed. Try this 
course. 





SHORT REPLIZDE. 

T. K.—Not a gardening query.——Mrs. Kennedy.— 
Cut out the old and useless thin wood, allowing the 
present year’s growths to remain. These, if well ripened, 
will provide you with plenty of bloom next year.—— 
F. W. Browne. —The best thing you can dois to grub them 
up; it will be the cheapest in the end.——M7s, Joseph.— 
It is quite impossible to assign any reason for the Goose- 
berries falling unless one were tosee the busheg. Possibly 
they are a thicket of wood, with no chance of any air 
reaching the fruit.——Janette.—Out your shrube imme- 































diately after flowering. 
put a frame over them in the winter to protect the blooms, 
You ought to try Sir Joseph Paxton Strawberry.——H. H. 
Taylor.—Give it two or three soakings of water as you 
suggest, and mulch it well with rotten manure to retain 
the moisture.——”. Tay/or.—You give us no idea where 
you write from. Ifin the southern counties of EnglanI 
vou may safely plant outin the autumn. Apply to Jas. 
Douglas, Great Bookham, Surrey.—Censtant Reader.— 
The only thing you can do is to lessen the supply of water. 
—Bucks.—Flower of no value compared with the many 
fine Carnations now in cultivation.——Yew Peacock.— 
We have no idea how such isdone. We fear it is too Jate 
for you to do anything ; the clipping must begin when 
the plant is quite young.—— WM. C. Woodward.—Leave the 
fine young wood on the Rose and Abelia. This, if well 
ripened, will give you the flowers next season. Leave the 
Fig-tree as it is until the autumn when the leaves have 
fallen, then cut out the old and bare wood, laying in any 
that you can find room for.— Miss A. C Hart.—You 
cannot do better than plant Clematis indivisa and O, 
Constance Elliot, two plants which we are quite sure will 
do well. Amateur. — Show, Cactus, and Pompone 
Dahlias are shown in different classes. As regards the 
Asters and Marigolds, it all depends on the wording of the 
schedule.—H. Beecham Smith.—1, Layer your Straw- 
berries at once into small pots, and plant out when well 
rooted into their fresh quarters; 2, See our issue of 
August 4, 1900, which may be had of the Publisher, 
price 14d —_A Weekly Reader.—Fumigate the plants 
with XL All vaporiser, and syringe the plants outside with 
Abol. 








*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. N« 
more than four kinds of. fruits or flowers for namino 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—J. M. Richardson —1, The 
summer-leafing Oynress (Taxodium distichum); 2, The 


yellow Buckeye (ASsculus flava)——A. M. Parsons.— 
Lysimachia vulgaris.——Mrs. Crawford.—Anthemis tinc- 
toria—easily propagated from cuttings.——Fiorangela — 


1, Sedum spurium ; 2and 3, Sedum album vars. ; 4, Sedum 
grandiflorum glaucum; 5, Oxalis floribunda, sometimes 
called Wood Sorrel ——A HE. W. R—1, Thalictrum sp. ; 
kindly tell us the height to which it grows; 2, Veronica 


spicata; 3, Ach'llea ptarmica The Pearl; 4, Hieracium 
villosum.—vS. D Bird.—1, Silene armeria; 2, Buphthal- 
mum speciosum ; 3, Helianthus decapetalus ; 4, Achillea 
tomentosa.—-M. Renauf.—1, Please send in flower; 2, 


Thuja elegantissima; 8, Retinospora plumosa aurea; 4, 
Thujopsis dolabrata.—— The Oaks.—White Musk Mallow 
(Malva moschata alba). C.S B.—ULeaf of the Judas-tree 
(Cercis siliquastrum) ——-W. M. A.—Berberis dulcis. —— 
Constant Reader.—No numbers aftixed to your plants —— 
Delta.—2, Senecio Smithi. Anon.—Erigeron mucro- 
natus.— John Pitjield and Subscriber.—We cannot 
undertake to name florists’ flowers. Miss Kaye.— 
Flowers quite dried up ——G. B. H.—1, Please send better 
specimen ; 2, Genista tinctoria fi.-pl. ; 3, Coronilla sp. ; 4, 
Rudbeckia sp ; kindly give height; 5, Helenivum pumi- 
lum; 6, Campanula alliariwfolia.— Mojor.—Specimen 
very shrivelled, but evidently a Lysimachia.—W. R.— 
Cannot name florists’ flowers. —— 4 gricola,—Leontodon 
hispidus.—J. Haton.—Alchemilla vulgaris. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Paper covers, ls, ; post free, 1s. 24d. 
Cloth, ls. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 9d, 


PICTORIAL 
PRACTICAL 
FRUIT GROWING. 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. 
WITH UPWARDS OF 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


. “The work is written in a clear and concise manner, and 
is particularly we | itlustrated.”—Morning Post. 
“Contaias in brief compass ell that is really e3gential for 


the management of every important fruit in cultivation.” — 
Glasyow Herald, 




































¢ CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, London; 
oe. And all Book-ellers. 
WEEDS! WEEDS!! WEEDS!!! 
One application of Harrison's ‘‘ Reliable’ 
=e » WEED KILLER will keep your Garden 
a> Paths, Carriage Drives, etc., free from 
astra Re Weeds for at least 12 months. The best 
N Killer for Daisy, Plantain, and Dande. 
hie ee } ei} lion in Lawns. Brightens the Gravel. 
RELIABLE: | Immense saving in Labour, 
# 1Gallon, 2/8, drum, 9d., carriage 9d.; 
a 2 Gallons, 5/4, drum, 1/3, carriage 1/-; 
@ 5 Gallons, 12/-, drum, 3/-, carriage paid; 
a4 10 Gallons, 21/6, drum, 5/-, carriage paid; 
40 Gallons, 75/-, cask, 5/-, carriage paid. 
~r; Trish Orders are not subiect to these 
carriage terms, but are paid toany English Port. Full 
price allowed for all drums and casks, if returned in 
good condition, carriage paid within two months. 
N.B.—In the prices of the above please note that this 
Weed Killer mixes 1 to 50 of water, being double the ordinary 
strength. One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water will 
cover an area of from 150 to 200 square yards effectively. 
There ts no smell to this Weed Killer. 
GEO. W. HARRISON, HForticultural Chemist, 
“G” Dept., 118, Broad Street, READING, 
Testimonials on application, 


Leave the Violets as they are, and 
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WHOLESOME! REFRESHING! 
FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 




















Jellies are the best I have ever examined. 


perfect.’ 





other makes.” 


DR. A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. (Edin.): “I have no hesitation in stating that Chivers’ 
WOMAN’S SIGNAL: “ Absolutely clear and pleasant to look at on the table, and the flavour simply 


A FAMILY GROCER: ‘We think thein superior to any others, consequently have given up selling any 














FREE SAMPLE °™*9ieneas Saunas 
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G. VW. RILEY, 


Rustic and Horticultural Works, 


NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
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GREENHOUSES. 
SPAN- ROOF. LEAN-TO, 
7 ft. by 5 ft. £3 1 6G! 7 ft. by 5 ft. £2 12 6 
9 ft. by 6 ft. 4 8 0] 8ft. by 5 ft. 3.16 
10 ft. by 7 ft. 510 0} 9 ft. by 6 ft. 3.170 
12 ft. by 8 ft. 612 0} 12 ft. by 8 ft. 6 10 





The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, and 
are superior in all respects to other Houses ottered at same 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 


necessary Ironwork, 16-oz. Glass, packed and put on rail in 
London free. 


~ CARDEN BARROWS. 


te 

lin Eln, 9 in. sides, 19s. ; 
10 in., 19s. 6d.; ll in., 20s. ; 
12 in , 21s. 


Best in the market. 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 9s. extra. 
Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 


NAVVY BARROWS. 
10s. 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 


n! NOTE.—Our Show- 
gear> yard and stock is abso- 
lutely the largest in 


= London, and goods 
vi may be seen here ready 
af 3} for delivery. 
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ESTIMATES F'REE. 


wt it a 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE, 3 STAMPS, 


“NO BETTER FOOD.” 
Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &0. 


FRY’S 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


COCOA. 


“TI have never tasted Cocoa 
that I like so well.” 
Str CHas. A. CAMERON, M.D., 
Hx President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


300 GOLD MEDALS, &c. 















RMY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS !! 
—4,000 pairs of New Bluchers; very best leather soles. Will 
send one pair, sny size, post free, for 5s. ; cash returned if not 
approved of.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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<== — HEATING 
“-ASPPARATUS asrixeo. 
Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
For Greenhouses, &c. Catalogue tree, comprising Wrought 


and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes tor Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, &c. 


ON ES. ToMAOOD 








THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


J APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o. 


Most economical and efficient, 
) This apparatus has attained 
§) great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our own 
supervision. Before orderio 
elsewhere, send for Revia 
Price List, giving full particu- 
lars, free by post, 
J. & W. WOOD, 


Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 








; OHLENDORFE'S FERTILITY; 

- PERUVIAN GUANO, BONE MEAL. 

NITZRATE OF SODA &.Special Manures for 
i ( ihouse Use. ‘Sold by Seedsmen, etc. 


5, giving ‘rections Sor-use, Post Free of 
UANO WORKS; 
LONDON... 








= : 
ARDENER (Head Working), where several 
are kept. Age 31; married. nv family. Tboroughly 
understands glares; good grower of choice f uits, fowers. and 
vegetables. Good references. Disengaged month after suited. 
—Apply M. A , GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ARDENER (Head Working), trained in best 
; gardens; 18 years’ experience ; 33 years ar head gardener 
in last place; knowledge of outdoor and ir door work—Kor eg, 
hardy flowers and fruit; experienced in ground work. Address 
—A STRATFORD, 37, Southampton-street, Strend, W.O. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





No. 1,171.—Von. XXIII. 


Founded by W, Robinson, Author of The English Flower Gorden." 





AUGUST 17, 1901, 
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FRUIT. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 
STRAWBERRY runners were much later in form- 
ing this season, owing to the cold, sunless 
spring, and it will be quite the end of August 
before the young plants will be ready for plant- 
ing out. The sooner now the ground intended 
for them is got ready the better, as Strawberries 
prefer a firm root run, and if planted in newly- 


dug ground they are liable to suffer from 
drought, especially if the autumn is hot and dry. 
The finest Strawberries I ever saw were pro- 
duced by plants planted between rows of spring- 
down Onions. The Onion rows were 23 feet 
apart, and in August the Strawberries were 
planted, the ground being then firm through 
repeated treadings during the summer. A good 
watering followed planting, and the plants grew 
away vigorously and bore a splendid crop of 
fruit the following season. I find pig-manure 
the best for Strawberries, but it should be dug 
in deeply so that ib may become decomposed 
before the roots reach it. Many failures in 
Strawberry culture are due to planting in dry 
ground. When planted in ground from which 
some other crop has recently been cleared, a 
thorough soaking with water should be given a 
few days previous to planting, the surface being 
first well trodden. Planting Strawberry plants 
infested with red-spider is only courting failure. 
I make it a rule to lay the plants on their sides 
in a shady position and well syringe the under- 
sides of the leaves with weak sulphur-water. 
This clears them of the pest, and they can then 
make a speedy and sturdy growth. For strong- 
growing varieties a distance of 24 feet is none 
too much to allow between the plants. I 
always like to ram a cube of good yellow loam 
round each plant. It makes a wonderful 
difference to the growth of the plants. Plant 
firmly and leave a shallow basin round each for 
the reception of water, afterwards mulching 
with leaf-mould or spent Mushroom-manure. 
This keeps the roots moist and lessens the 
necessity for watering. When growing freely 
give the plants several good waterings with 
liquid-manure the colour of pale ale. Finally, 
keep down weeds with a Dutch hoe, C. 





GRAPES SHANKING. 
(REPLY To “ J. G.”) 


Too deep root action is a very frequent cause of 
shanking, though not the only one. For 
instance, Over-cropping is very frequently 
attended by shanking, and there are cases where 
it takes place owing to the rods being unduly 
skinned and further injured by dressings of 
strong insecticides, petroleum, and such like. 
Faulty root action, coupled with the mainten- 
ance of a moist, heated atmosphere, is also 
largely instrumental in promoting the growth of 
adventitious or air roots. According to ‘our 
experience, Vines once got into an unhealthy 
state, especially when this is consequent upon 
rooting too deeply, cannot be wholly restored to 
perfect health in a single season. Once the bulk 
of the roots is well re-established in fresh -soil, 
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plenty of root fibres being found near the 
surface and over-cropping avoided, there will 
not be much shanking to complain of. On the 
contrary, the Vines will be gradually restored 
to such a healthy state as to be capable of pro- 
ducing crops superior to anything that has been 
had from them at any previous time. Where 
many who lift the roots of Vines err is in crop- 
ping too heavily during the next two seasons. 
It they are allowed to carry a full crop, or as 
many bunches as would be left on Vines in the 
best of health, then the strain is more than they 
are equal to, and root action is greatly checked 
accordingly. Should you find that a little 
shanking still goes on after the outside roots 
have been brought near to the surface and laid 
in good soil—and in all probability you will find 
more roots outside than inside—then you will do 
well to gradually change the rods, young ones 
being laid in to take the place of the old ones. 
If you have previously been in the habit of 
aunually skinning the rods, the sooner you leave 
off this practice the greater the certainty of the 
Vines doing well. They can be kept clean 
without this unnatural treatment. 


PEACHES FAILING. 

I HAVE a large Peach-house, in which a number of old 
trees have had, during the past two years, to be severely 
pruned and cut back. This year they flowered well and 
set profusely, but very few of the fruit swelled, and the 
crop has been a complete failure. The trees are clean and 
healthy, but the growth very rank, the new wood thick 
and coarse. The houseisnot heated. Should all thenew, 
coarse growth be cut back and the roots severely pruned? 
The border is rather dry and deficient in lime; this has 
been liberally supplied, as well as some basic slag: I 
should add that after the fruit had set waterings with 
weak liquid-manure were given.—IGNORAMUS. 

[For trees to maintain such a vigorous state 
for 30 years speaks well for their general health, 
if not their fruitfulness, and evidently the 
failure to fruit is due to want of proper treat- 
ment. Pruning of the branches alone does not 
of itself change the character of trees that are 
so gross, but the curtailment of the roots at the 
same time will bring it about in due time. Nor 
is it a good plan to prune in the ordinary 
manner when such strong trees have to be dealt 
with. To shorten vigorous shoots tends only to 
increase their strength. By leaving some of 
them their whole length cultivators secure 
wreaths of fruits, and not only does this apply 
to Peaches and Nectarines, but other kinds of 
fruit as well. The roots of your trees have 
evidently gone deeply inte the subsoil in search 
of moisture and material deficient in the surface 
border soil. It is a common occurrence for 
trees that are so vigorous to flower profusely, 
giving hopes of rich harvests, and then to dis- 
appoint soon after. Though the fruits following 
the flowering period appear to have set, they 
do not actually do so; the organs of fructifica- 
tion not being perfectly formed, cannot carry 





on their proper office. Giving liquid-manure, 
too, after the fruit had set aggravated the evil. 
With vigorous trees stimulants are not needed 
when the border is composed of good soil. 
Your trees need to be thinned, so that the 
branches obtain a full measure of sunshine and 
air, and for this cut out some of the strongest 
shoots from their point of issue and some of the 
weak, and train the other growths in thinly to 
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the wall or trellis. In November dig a circular 
or semi-circular trench around each tree at a 
distance of some 3 feet from the stem, sever all 
thong-like roots that extend beyond that limit, 
and dig below the bole of the tree, so as to cut 
through any roots that burrow perpendicularly 
into the subsoil. With trees of such an age 
and vigour donot prune too severely, but rather 
save the roots as much as can be done con- 
veniently, and bring them nearer the surface. 
Incorporate fresh garden soil with that removed 
to the depth of the roots, adding at the same 
time some burnt refuse and lime-rubble. Basic 
slag is a slow-acting manure,good for most fruit- 
trees applied to the border in the autumn, and 
you might with advantage give another further 
dressing of this at the time of root-pruning of 
the trees. It is probable that with so many 
years neglect your tree roots will have nearly 
all of them assumed a thong-like character and 
a very few fibrous ones. It is the latter that 
need to be encouraged, eo that the trees form 
fruit-bearing wood and buds. With root-prun- 
ing and careful attention afterwards there 
should be no difficulty in keeping them in a use- 
ful state ; but it is scarcely to be hoped that 
your fruit crop next year would be a full one 
following their root manipulation. It takes a 
whole season to perfectly prepare and mature 
the growth of fruit-trees preparatory to their 
next crop. You may assist next year’s prospect 
somewhat by reducing carefully the current 
season’s growth, leaving the strong shoots en- 
tire, except that the side or sub-laterals can be 
cut back to one joint. Strong growths of Peach 
and Nectarine-trees can be made fruitful if this 
is done and crowding studiously avoided ; but 
when so exceeding rampant nothing less than 
root treatment will bring about a satisfactory 
balance. All mutilated roots should be cut 
with a sharp knife before the soil is returned, 
and the latter made firm by treading. ] 


SOME GOOD RASPBERRIES. 


RASPBERRIES are a good crop in most gardens 
this year, but the heaviest crops are in planta- 
tions where the soil is fairly heavy and 
retentive. Raspberries delight in abundance of 
moisture ; hence, where the soil is light and 
shallow a liberal mulching of short manure 
should be applied to the surface in March or, at 
the latest, April. This will conserve the 
moisture. Ina dry summer unnourished stools 
stand but a poor chance of forming strong canes 
for fruiting the following year. Few counties 
are more noted for Raspberries than Norfolk, 
the moist climate apparently suiting them. 
Norwich Wonder is a favourite with Norfolk 
growers, and a very profitable variety, it being 
a robust grower, good bearer, and of very good 
flavour. Those who wish for a fresh sort should 
try it. Some of the old Raspberries, like the 
old Strawberries, are still the best flavoured. 
Fastolf, for instance, has delicious flavour, and 
IT cannot understand why it is less grown than 
formerly. Certainly as a dessert variety it 
cannot be beaten. The old Red Antwerp is 
also an excellent Raspberry, and crops more 
freely than any other variety I know. It is 
unsurpassed for jam. The two last-named are 
also continuous croppers, which is of great 
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importance where the fruit is grown for sale. 
Semper Fidelis is a great and continuous 
cropping variety, and, though not sweet enough 
in a raw state for most palates, is excellent for 
tarts and preserves. The best of the newer 
varieties is Superlative. It possesses a splendid 
constitution, crops freely, while the quality is 
very fair. Under good culture the fruit swells 
to a very large size, added to which it is very 
firm and travels well. Baumforth’s Seedling is 
a very large, round, showy Raspberry, but the 
flavour is very poor. It is, however, a good 
sort to grow for market, The best autumn- 
fruiting varieties are Belle de Fontenay, Red 
Four Seasons, and Fastolf. These should have 
their canes cut down to the ground, say, in 
February or early in March, and the growths 
well thinned out early in summer. 
CAUIIN: 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apricots failing.—Will you kindly tell me in your 
answers iu GARDENING ILLUSTRATED why my Apricots have 
all gone in the way of the fruit enclosed? The walls face 
south-south-east. The trees were well mulched, and have 
been watered once a week. There are perennials in the 
borders in front. We have had a very dry summer, ex- 
cepting for one week in July.—L. LEEs. 


{It is very difficult to assign any reason for the failure of 
your Apricots without knowing something of the soil, etc. 
We fear, however, that the trees are dry at the roots, 
although the soil on the top may be quitedamp. The 
plants in front have, no doubt, robbed the trees of all 
moisture } 


Thrips on Vines.—I am sending you two Vine 
leaves, which I have lately noticed are being attacked by 
a number of small insects on the underside of the leaf. As 
it seems to be spreading, I should be very glad of any in- 
formation for checking it?—A. B. P. 

[Your Vine leaves have been attacked by the 
pest know to Vine-growers as thrips, a small 
insect of a dark brown colour, which attacks 
Vine leaves in the same way as red-spider. A 
dry atmosphere is favourable to its increase, 
and in like manner water is inimical to it. It 
is necessary to wash the leaves with soap and 
sulphur or dress them with Tobacco-powder or 
some insecticide. This must be done at once. ] 


Peach Royal George and mildew. 
—Few Peaches surpass the above for good 
quality and free cropping, but it invariably falls 
a prey to mildew. It has been stated that when 
grown inside mildew does not affect it, but such 
is not the case, as I have had young trees very 
badly attacked. With regard to mildew in the 
open, it is well to get clear of the pest as soon 
as observed, as it soon disfigures the fruit if 
allowed to make much progress. Mildew is 
often more troublesome after a long spell of 
fine weather, Mildew can be checked by the 
timely removal of wood not required to support 
the trees or to be grown on for extension, this 
giving more light and air. I have also noticed 
some stocks favour mildew more than others. 
Trees on the Peach-stock suffer less from mildew 
than those on the Plum. Soil and situation 
have, no doubt, a deal to do with the attacks of 
mildew to which this Peach is so liable. 


Peach Amsden June.—Ina cold-house 
for many years I had a glut of Peaches during 
August and September, and I resolved to plant 
some early kinds. My best is the one above 
named. The tree of this covers a considerable 
space, and is in the best of health, having been 
planted about eleven years. From the first it 
grew away well. The fruit is of a good average 
size, high in colour, and of good flavour, which 
is more than can be said for most of the very 
early kinds. This year I gathered nice fruit 
from this tree at the close of June, and con- 
tinued gathering for three weeks. This is 
followed by Hale’s Early, and by the time this 
is over the midseason kinds are in. It appears 
strange there should be such a difference in the 
time of fruiting in the same house. Alongside 
Amsden June I have a tree of Gladstone, and 
from this good fruit is gathered in the middle 
of October, and the two kinds are in bloom at 
the same time. Where growers have but small 
glass space they may grow cordon trees of these 
early kinds, or they may grow them in pots to 
give an early dish. Amsden June, Waterloo, 
Hale’s Early, and several others I saw doing 
well on the open wall at Minlsy Manor, Hants, 
some years ago.—J. Crook, 


Strawberries for light soils.—Many 
of the new varieties of Strawberries have such 















































































































































ance, being very dark in colour, and, although 
having the British Queen influence in it, may be 
successfully grown in light soil, provided the 
plants are mulched early in the year with short 
manure and well watered when the fruit is 
swelling. 
Oxonian are, I consider, the three best late 
Strawberries for light soils. 
Lady Suffield must not be omitted. Both are 
new varieties of sterling merit, and should be 
given a trial by all who can find room for them. 
Lady Suffield is a mid-season variety, a good 


cropper, and unsurpassed for appearance and 
flavour. 


Royal Sovereign. 
does well in light soil, crops freely, and the | 
quality is superb,—C. 
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seem at home in any decent soil, provided ordi- 
nary attention is given. 
grown by amateurs and all who have light or 
shallow soils to deal with. Vicomtesse Heri- 
cart de Thury, for instance, is so vigorous and 
free bearing that it may well be called the poor 
man’s Strawberry. Where a quantity of fruit 
is required for preserving this variety is indis- 
pensable. 
The newer Royal Sovereign is a large, hand- 
some variety, early, free setting, and of very 
fair flavour, but it is not a success everywhere, 
and in hot or shallow soils is much subject to 
red-spider. The old Keen’s Seedling, though 
now much less grown than formerly, is unsur- 
passed for home use, having a grand constitu- 
tion and being a heavy cropper. The flavour is 
far superior to that of Royal Sovereign, and it 
makes delicious jam. Leader is another good 
new variety, and succeeds well in warm soils. 
It is nearly as early as Royal Sovereign, while 
the individual fruits are larger and the flavour 
rather better. President and Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton are both still worthy of general culture, 
being reliable croppers and of excellent flavour. 
I grew President in a light soil for many years, 
and it never failed me. Gunton Park is a 
delicious Strawberry and of handsome appear- 


Fruit of Xanthoceras sorbifolia. 


Latest of All, Elton Pine, and 


Fillbasket and 


Fillbasket ripens a fortnight after 
It has a grand constitution, 








Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest | 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph o7 a garden or any of its contents, | 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or | 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 


The latter should be 


It is also one of the best for forcing. | 





| long distances. 


| with a weak solution of iron. 
_ nails and iron filings, steep them in water, and 









delicate constitutions that they will not thrive 
in ordinary soils, unless special culture is 
given. On the other hand, there are those that 


Mrs. Barneby, Longworth, Hereford, for Lilies 
in herbaceous border ; 2, Miss Mabel Gaisford, 
Dunboyne, for Irises in Grass at Hamwood, 
Co. Meath, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA. 


A GooD-sIzED shrub which I planted five years ago blos- 
somed magnificently this spring, and has for the first time 
produced fruit, hanging in bunches of three or four on a 
stem, each as large as a small green Pear. What colour 
will it become ultimately, and will the seed ripen sufti- 
ciently for reproduction? After blooming, two or three 
shoots cankered and died, like Apricot-trees. Is this 
usual ?—H. H. 

[After having been for many years a rare 
plant this is now becoming more widely known 
and cultivated, and in some gardens on the 
south coast it grows and ripens its fruits, the 
size and form of which are well seen in our 
illustration. The seedlings raised from English- 
ripened fruits may possibly result in some ex- 
ceptionally fine varieties, as there is a great 
difference among individuals of this shrub as 
regards the size of flower and cluster as well as 
in the brilliancy of the colour of the flowers. 
If any of our readers have grown this plant any 
information as to its behaviour would be wel- 
come. | 


































NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Yew-tree.—I have an old Yew-tree in my garden, 
and have lately made a rockery round it, covering about a 
foot and a half of the tree trunk all 
round. The tree seemed to be dying, 
and I could not but think the rockery 
was the cause: I have since heard 
that the roots were cut in putting in 
the drains to the house last January. 
The tree now seems to have a few 
new green shoots. But I should be 
much obliged if you would tell me 
whether the rockery should be re- 
moved, or whether it may not perhaps 
have been the means of saving the 
life of the tree? Is there anything I 
can do to save the tree, which is an 
old one ?—Mrs. J. 

[The rock garden and the 
18 inches of soil that you have 
surrounded the tree with have 
caused the trouble. The trench 
you refer to would, of course, 
be a source of double injury, 
and it is to be regretted that 
steps were not taken to avoid 
contact with such valuable trees 
and their roots, Tkere is no 
greater, and often no more fatal 
error than that of covering up 
the bole of any of these hard- 
wooded trees, and we therefore 
suggest the removal of the 
rockery in the hope of saving 
the tree How much damage 
has been done to the tree from 
cutting its rcots when putting 
in the drain in January last 
depends upon the nearness of 
the trench to the tree, and, if 
quite near, something like one 
half of the roots would be sev- 
ered. On the other hand, if | 
the trench was 20 feet away | 
from the trunk much less dam- | 
age would ensue. Naturally, 
too, the extent of the damage in such cases 
depends on the age of the trees, and from a 
Jarge and old example the roots extend to 
It will be well if you ascer- 
tain the exact distance of the trench from the 
tree, and by also stating the girth of the 
tree 2 feet above ground we may form a better 
idea as to the damage likely to ensue from such 
acause. With the rockery removed, a thorough 
soaking of water to the roots may prove 
beneficial. ] 


Propagating Buddleia globosa.—Please say at 
what season one may take cuttings of Buddleia globosa ?— 
LILY. 

(Cuttings of Buddleia globosa taken now, inserted into 
pots of sandy soil, and put in a cold-frame, kept close and 
shaded from sunshine, will soon root.] 


Blue Hydrangeas.—Will you please tell me if thers 




































| is any known method of turning pink Hydrangeas blue by 


watering with some chemical solution or otherwise?—A 
SUBSCRIBER FROM THE BEGINNING. 

[To turn the flowers of pink Hydrangeas blue, 
water the soil in which the plants are growing 
Get some rusty 


use the water once or twice a week while the 
plants are growing. In soil impregnated with 
iron the flowers always have a blue shade of 
colour. ] 


Moving Oaks and Hollies,—I would be glad to 
Know the best method for moving large trees? I have an 
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evergreen Oak, between 20 feet and 30 feet high, also 
some Hollies about 15 feet. I wish to move them about 
100 yards from where they now stand, so as to forma 
block to hide some distant buildings. I knowit is possible 
to move full-grown trees if proper care and precautions 
are taken, and should be grateful if you will kindly let me 
know the best method to ensure success, and what time 
of year is the best for the operation? I am anxious to 
spare no aap to make the move successfully. The soil is 
good sandy loam ; southern slope 400 feet above the sea in 
Yorkshire.—R. M. B. 

[Hollies could be moved with care and the 
evergreen Oaks with much expense : but we do 
not think either worth doing. The necessary 
cost would be better given to purchasing and 
planting fine young trees of Hollies, say 7 feet 
to 10 feet high. ] 


a 


THE MOCK ORANGES (PHILADELPHUS). 


Excerpt in size, the different kinds of Philadel- 
phus, which are also known as Syringa, greatly 
resemble each other, though in a wild state they 
are spread over a considerable portion 
of the temperate region of the globe. 
The common Mock Orange (P. coro- 
narius) is a native of Southern Europe, 
while other species are found in North- 
West America, in the Eastern States, 
in New Mexico, and in China and 
Japan Most of them form large bushes 
from 6 feet to 10 feet in height, all 
produce white blossoms, in most cases 
strongly scented, while the majority 
are at their best during the latter half 
of June, though the European P, coro- 
narius is earlier than that. The best 
of these larger forms are P. coronarius, 
P. grandiflorus, P. hirsutus, P. inodorus, 
and P. Lewisi, but if only one is 
required my choice would be P. grandi- 
florus. In 1883 a species widely dissim- 
ilar from any of the preceding was in- 
troduced from New Mexico. This is P. 
microphyllus, that forms a dense, 
rounded bush from 2 feet to 3 feet in 
height, clothed with tiny leaves, and 
during the flowering season profusely 
studded with little white blossoms 
that have the fragrance of ripe Apples. 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, obtained a 
series of hybrids between this species 
and some of the larger-growing kinds, 
the result being the production of an 
intermediate race which is of great 
value to the gardener, forming as they 
do gracefully disposed branches that 
are during the flowering period a mass 
of blossoms, whose fragrance is very 
pleasing. The first of these hybrids 
was P, Lemoinei, then P. Lemoinei 
erectus, which is the better plant of 
the two. Since then the same raiser has 
sent out Boule d’Argent, very double ; 
Candelabre, like a large-flowered Le- 
moinei ; Gerbe de Neige, more compact 
than the last, with flowers nearly a 
couple of inches in diameter ; and Man- 
teau d’Hermine, a double form of P. 
microphyllus. 

All these forms will thrive in any 
ordinary garden soil if not parched up, 
and given a sunny spot they can be 
depended upon to flower well. They 
are all greatly benefited by judicious 
pruning—that is, the removal of old 
and exhausted wood, in order to allow 
of the development of the young and 
vigorous shoots. This must not be 
done in too severe a fashion, but if a few of the 
oldest shoots are cut out each year immediately 
after blooming the appearance of the plant and 
its flowering will be greatly benefited thereby. 








Ivy failing.—I have had Ivy growing all round and 
up each division of two large square windows with five 
lights for ten years and looking exceedingly nice until the 
last three years, when the leaves have begun to turn 
brown in June, and by the end of July nearly every leaf has 
fallen, remaining s? until the next spring. The windows 
face, one west, the other south. The Ivy is Emerald 
Green. I shall be greatly obliged if you can tell me the 
cause of this, and advise me what to do? The windows 
look so ugly now. The roots have been well attended to, 
and they have been watered during the dry weather.— 
EMERALD GREEN Ivy. 


[You do not say whether you have been 
accustomed to prune it quite close in April, 
thus getting Fe of all the old leaves. We 
think if rie were to do this the trouble would 
cease, and the young leaves would have room to 








expand. See that the roots have plenty of | 
water. They may be dry at the bottom, 
although the soil is apparently moist on the | 
surface. Give the plant a mulch of rotten | 
manure during the winter, and give a good | 
soaking of water at once. ] 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
ROSES. 


SWEET-SCENTED ROSES FOR A LIGHT 
GRAVELLY SOIL. 
(Rrprty To E. B. Row .anps ) 
Tus is about the worst kind of soil for the 
Rose. In some districts it is hopeless to 
attempt to improve such soils, whereas in 
others the gravelly soil can be removed to a | 
depth of about 2 feet and replaced with good 





Mrs. Pierpont ‘Morgan, L’Ideal, ‘Kaiserin 
Friedrich, Gloire de Dijon, Pink Rover, Gruss 
au Teplitz, W. F. Bennett, Viscountess Folke- 
stone, Mme. de Watteville, Countess of Pem- 
broke, Goubault, Mme. de St. Joseph, 
Devoniensis, and Lorna Doone. 





ROSES FOR BUTTON-HOLES. 


I AM desirous of planting some Rose-trees for cutting for 
button-holes (specially) in quantity. The site is a good 
open one, facing south, and sheltered from east by three 
rows of houses, from the north by one row of houses, and 
from the west by a very high embankment and a 6-feet 
fence. A nurseryman was here a few weeks ago, and re- 
marked about the good quality of the soil. Will you 
please let me know the best sorts for planting for my pur- 
pose? I have a greenhouse with a good big Rose in, 
which gives me plenty of flowers in spring, but have to 
buy for summer and autumn. I want mostly pink and 
red and some dark red flowers.—Rosa, 


[The piece of land you deseribe should grow 
Roses to perfection. Your plan of trenching 
the land last autumn and planting it with Pota- 





Philadelphus Lewisi. 


loam from acjoining fields, using this at the | 
rate of two-thirds loam to one-third cow- 
manure. If you only intend to plant a few Roses 
we should strongly advise you to so prepare a 
bed or beds. The initial cost will soon be 
recovered, and you will escape red-spider and 
red-rust which usually trouble the Rose-grower 
who has to grow his plants on a hot, dry soil. 
You will find frequent syringing of the foliage 
and watering the roots very helpful when the 
plants are growing. The Teas and Hybrid 
Teas thrive best under these somewhat dry 
conditions, but unfortunately a number of them 
cannot be said to be fragrant. They all havea 
faint, Tea-like fragrance, but some few have a 
sweeter scent than others. Of these the follow- 
ing are best : La France, Duchess of Albany, 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Marquise Litta, Caroline Testout, Princess 
Bonnie, Princess Alice de Monaco, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Beauté Inconstante, Mme, Cusin, | 





toes this year was a very commendable one. 
On some soils this is preferable to planting the 
Roses immediately after trenching. These dry 
seasons are demonstrating the great value of 
deep cultivation, and on no plant is this so 
manifest as the Rose. As your main object is 
to grow Roses for cutting, and more especially 
for button-holes, you require free and continuous 
bloomers with pretty buds. You say pink, red, 
and dark red should predominate. Taking the 
pink colour first, there are five varieties that 
stand out very prominently for button-hole 


| work—namely, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mrs. John 


Laing, Caroline Testout, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
and Mme. Jules Grolez. You would not regret 
it if you planted equal quantities of these, and 
if possible have a row of climbing Mrs. W. J. 
Grant. This grand Rose will grow 7 feet to 
8 feet high, and produce a mass of glorious buds 
and blossoms from base to summit. Other 
excellent pinks for button-holes are Killarney, 


a 





























































































































Jeannie Dickson, Mme. Lambard, Sylph, and 
Duke of York. There is also the common Moss, 
which you would find useful for early cutting. 
Of reds, you should plant a goodly number of 
General Jacqueminot and Gruss au Teplitz. 
Should your space permit, you would find 
several plants of each of the following most 
useful — namely, Corallina, Papa Gontier, 
Liberty, A. K Williams, and Ulrich Brunner. 
Of dark reds, few kinds are more useful or pro- 
lific than Fisher Holmes, and Crown Prince 
is another excellent kind for cutting. Francis 
Dubrieul, Duke of Connaught, Eugene Furst, 
Victor Hugo, and Mons. Desir would also be valu- 
able. There is always a demand for white and 
yellow Roses possessing good formed buds. Of 
the former, for outdoor planting, Margaret 
Dickson and Hon. Edith Gifford are both good, 
80 also is White Maman Cochet. Yellows are 
more abundant, but not quite so easy of culture. 
However, if you mould up the plants in winter 
as you would Potatoes, you need not hesitate to 
grow them, and they will always command a 
better price than other colours. Gustave Regis, 
W. A. Richardson, Mme. Pierre Cochet, Bou- 
quet d’Or, Gloire de Dijon, Marie Van Houtte, 
Mme. Hoste, and Billiard and Barré we should 
advise you to plant largely, and Mme. Charles, 
Queen Mab, and Anna Ollivier [should be added 
if space will permit. 

As to planting we would recommend this to 
be done early, certainly before the end of 
November. Set the rows 3 feet apart. You 
will find rows running north to south much the 
better plan of disposing of the plants for 
market work, and they can be readily hoed and 
the flowers gathered easily. If you wish to 
economise you might plant every other row with 
Manetti and Brier stocks, and bud them next 
summer with such kinds as you prefer. A good 
plan would be to plant the leading kinds named, 
and procure a plant or two of the remainder to 
provide you with buds for the stocks. You 
would then be able to test the kinds before 
budding to see if they would be suitable for 
your purpose. You must be careful to bud the 
Tea Roses on the Brier-stock only, but the 
Hybrid Perpetuals will do on the Manetti ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Georges Schwartz (Tea).— 
Although a very poor grower that beautiful 
highly coloured golden-yellow Rose Souvenir de 
Mme. Levet is most useful as a pollen parent, 
judging from the above variety, which is 
reputedly the result of a cross between Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria and Souvenir de Mme. Levet, 
It has inherited much of the golden-yellow of 
the latter, with the fine trusses of bloom of the 
former. ‘The blossom is not so double as in 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, but the buds are 
long and very handsome. Georges Schwartz is 
just the colour we have long desired in a garden 
Rose, and if it will but grow freely it is sure to 
become a favourite.—Rosa. 


Roses from cuttings.—I thought it 
might interest your readers to know how well I 
have succeeded with Rose cuttings struck 
according to directions in Garprnina Inius- 
TRATED of July 7, 1900. For seven or eight 
years I tried to root cuttings from the direc- 
tions given at different times in your paper, but 
I never succeeded in keeping any through the 
spring. Last year, after reading ‘“‘ A. M. G.’s” 
account of growing them under bottles, I deter- 
mined to try once more, and put in a few. 
Every one grew, and they are now nice little 
bushes, and after taking off several buds I am 
allowing them to flower. I put in some cut- 
tings this spring, which are also doing well.— 
B. M. M., Wood Green, N. 

Budding Roses.—The best time for bud- 
ding Roses has now arrived, and those who 
hive any Brier-stocks planted specially for this 
purpose should lose no time in getting the work 
completed. It is not only Briers that can be 
budded, but there are usually many strong- 
growing Roses that produce very second-rate 
flowers, and if these are budded now on the 
strong shoots that spring from the base they 
may be cut back to the bud in the winter, and 
next season you will have a really charming 
Rose in the place of a worthless one. In fact, 
itis about the best way of covering high walls 
with good climbing Roses to plant some very 
common Roses of the Rambler type, and as soon 
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as they are well established to bud them with 


the choicer kinds. I have a splendid plant of 
William Allan Richardson that was budded on 
the old strong-growing Rose known as Maiden’s 
Blush, and it has outgrown any that I have on 
the common Brier. I find the old Dundee 
Rambler makes a capital stock for budding 
Roses such as the pure white Niphetos on, or 
any of those that produce large Roses on small, 
weakly wood. Probably there are few people 
that have not got some unsatisfactory Roses, 
which if budded at once would soon be converted 
into. far finer plants than if the old stocks were 
grubbed out and new ones planted. The old 
strong base will give the buds a vigorous start. 
—J.G., Gosport. 


Rose Fimbriata.—This is a charming 
semi-double Rose, it being one of the hybrids 
of R. rugosa. The edges of the petals are 
prettily fimbriated, the colour of the blooms 
being blush-white. If the habit and constitu- 
tion are as good and hardy as in other Rugosa 
hybrids, and there is no reason for doubt in the 
matter, then we have a splendid addition to 
this class of Rose, which all lovers of the 
popular flower will not fail to avail themselves 
of when planting time comes round. - This par- 
ticular kind would look charming planted in a 
mass in the wild garden or near the summit of 
a piece of bold-looking rockwork, and it might 
also be introduced into shrubberies in suitable 
situations near the forefront with excellent 
effect.—A. 

Lifting budded Dog-Rose-stocks. — Having 
omitted to transfer Brier-stocks to my garden last winter, 
I have been budding them in the hedges, etc., with a view 
to removing them later on, and I want to know at what 
time this should be done—viz., whether in the coming 
autumn or next spring? Of course, the sooner I can get 
them into the beds the better, but I do not wish to run 
any risk of losing the Roses through premature trans- 
planting. Any information would greatly oblige.—O. G. 
EDWARDS. 

[Standard Briers growing in hedges cannot 
well be planted too early inautumn. We should 
prefer to have all planted by the end of Octo- 
ber, but much depends upon the season. If 
good rains come by the 20th of October Roses 
may be planted immediately after, but should 
the month be a dry one it is better to wait some 
time, not deferring the work beyond the middle 
of November, In transplanting the Briers take 
care to obtain plenty of fibrous roots, but do 
not retain too much of the old root-stock. The 
branches which contain the inserted buds should 
not be shortened until February, but you may 
remove a foot or so of their ends if they are 
very long. When planting, in addition to 
trenching the ground, give each Brier a peck of 
potting soil, or, failing that, some fine soil, 
which usually can be procured upon the banks 
where the Briers grow, would answer just as 
well. ] 


Planting and pruning climbing Roses.— 
When should such Roses as Aimée Vibert and Crimson 
Rambler have their old and weak wood cut out—now, 
immediately after bloom is over, in the autumn, or in 
March or April? Would anything be gained by planting 
these climbing Roses now (out of pots, of course), or is one 
equally forward by planting end of October strong ordin- 
ary plants ?—West Countrig. 

_ [Such pruning as becomes necessary for climb- 
ing Roses we prefer to carry out during the 
months of July and August, but many defer the 
work until September. All exhausted and 
weak wood should then be cut clean out, retain- 
ing the sound, healthy growths of one and two 
summers. These must on no account be short- 
ened, for they will furnish the blossom next 
year, and in many cases will yield flowers this 
autumn. Even should they do this they are 
not removed, but the laterals are shortened 
back in March. There would be a good deal 
gained by planting climbing Roses at once, pro- 
vided you obtain plants that have been grown 
outdoors. Many nurserymen pot up each year 
one-year-old plants, and grow them in the open. 
These make splendid plants and will quickly 
furnish themselves with new growths; but 
rather than plant specimens from under glass 
we would advise you to wait until October. | 

_ Border for Roses in house.—I have a lean-to, 
20 feet by 8 feet by 4} feet at eaves. I wish to use it ex- 
clusively for Rose growing, In the town where I am 
Roses will not thrive out-of-doors. Will you kindly tell 
me (1) how you would advise making up the border, and 
how high it should be raised? (2) What time of the year 
to plant it? The house gets sun practically all day; no 
artificial heat.—Soor, 

[We are glad to note that you intend to grow 
Roses exclusively in your greenhouse. It is 
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much more satisfactory than attempting their 
culture with mixed subjects. You cannot well 
be too careful in preparing the border. Your 
best way will be to open a good trench about 
3 feet to 4 feet wide, throwing out the old soil 
to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches. Put about 
6 inches of broken bricks on edge in bottom, 
and some small stones or crocks on top; then 
place upon same some turves, Grass downwards. 
These should be placed quite close together. 
Have these cut from a good rich pasture if you 
can. Fill up the trench with prepared soil as 
follows: Two parts good loam, one part well- 
rotted» manure from stable or cow-house, and 
about 21b. of }-inch bones to every square foot 
of surface, scattering these over the turf before 
filling up the trench. A sprinkling of charcoal 
would also be a valuable addition. The border 
should be raised about a foot above the level. 
The trenching should be done as soon as pos- 
sible. Asto planting, if you intend to plant 
open-air plants, the work could not be done 
until November, but pot-grown plants could be 
planted next month.. Plants grown in 8 inch 
pots would give you the best results, but they 
are more expensive. A few standards or half- 
standards always look well planted among the 
bushes, and, of course, you could utilise the 
back wall for one or two climbing ones, but do 
not put any on the roof. If you are able to 
remove the roof so much the better for the 
Roses, for then you can give them the benefit of 
the rains and dews when necessary. Roses can 
also be most successfully grown in pots in 
unheated pits and near large towns. Lovers of 
Roses who possess no greenhouse will find such 
pits excellent. | 


Dwarf Roses planted last autumn.—I have 
20 bush Roses, planted last October, of mixed sorts. They 
have all flowered well, and have grown a good deal. 
Should they be pruned this year? Some of the bushes 
have made some very long and strong, straight new 
branches. I think for the winter I must protect them 
with Fern and well manure the bed. Is this right, or can 
I do anything else? In the autumn I am having some new 
Roe-beds made; they are to be cut in the Grass. The 
soilis good and deep. I want the names of twelve good 
bush trees, mixed in colour, and not delicate—those beau- 
tiful Tea Roses that hang their heads I do not wish for in 
these new beds ; and I also want the names of six standard 
Rose-trees. In giving the names, please give the sort of 
Rose and the colour.—A,. M. W. 


[The bush Roses you planted last autumn 
will not require any pruning until March, and 
even April is early enough for such Roses as 
The Bride, Catherine Mermet, etc. The very 
long branches may have a foot or so taken off 
their ends so that they do not sway about in 
the wind, and should any bush be very crowded 
in the centre with small growths some of these 
may be cut out at once. As to protection, the 
Teas should be earthed up in November and a 
little bracken, or dried Wheat-straw, or even 
green boughs stuck among their branches. 
Karth them up similar to Potatoes, and allow 
the soil to remain around the lower branches 
until end of March. It is not important to 
earth up Hybrid Perpetuals, but should you 
reside in a cold district and a sharp winter 
threaten the earthing up will make all secure.’ 
As to manuring, it is a good plan to give the 
beds a dressing of cow and stable-manure in 
autumn, but avoid long strawy manure. Let 
this remain on the surface until after pruning 
time, then either lightly dig it into the soil or, 
better still, cover over with some soil. There 
is another excellent method of manuring Roses, 
and that is to remove some of the soil around 
each bush and replace with about a 4 peck of 
good, well-rotted manure, covering this over 
with the soil removed. A handful of bone-meal 
scattered around each plant and well hoed in 
will have a beneficial effect. Prior to placing 
manure on the beds in November, the soil 
should be well hoed. The following would be 
twelve good bush Roses for you to add to the 
twenty you already possess : Pride of Waltham, 
salmon ; Alfred Colomb, red; Dr. Andry, deep 
red; Duke of Wellington, scarlet and black; 
Jeannie Dickson, deep pink; Belle Siebrecht, 
pink; Helen Keller, rose; Mrs. John Laing, 
silvery-pink ; Ella Gordon, crimson ; Merveille 
de Lyon, white; Viscountess Folkestone, white 
and flesh ; and Mme. Abel Chatenay, filesh-pink. 
And for six good standards we can recommend 
Augustine Guinoisseau, blush (the white La 
France) ; Caroline Testout, rose-pink ; Mme. 
Gabriel Luizet, pale pink; Dupuy Jamain, 
cerise ; General Jacqueminot, red ; and Bouquet 
dOr, yellow. ] 
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INDIAN POPPY (MECONOPSIS). 


THE most familiar of the Poppyworts is the 
common Welsh Poppy (M. cambrica) ; the other 
kinds are natives of the Himalayas, hardy, but 
only of biennial duration. They may be easily 
raised from seed sown in spring ; and, indeed, a 
good stock of young plants can be ensured only 











Meconopsis aculeata. 


by annual sowings. The following is the most 
successful mode of cultivating them : A piece of 
ground is prepared by digging in good loam an} 
Seiten stable-manure ; a two-light frame is 
placed over it, and seedlings are put in about 
March. As soon as the plants are fairly estab- 
lished the sashes are removed (unless the 
weather is frosty), and throughout the summer 
the plants are well supplied with water. In 
the following April and May they will have 
become large plants, often 2 feet to 3 feet in 
diameter, and are then removed to where they 
are wanted to flower. This may be readily 
done without needlessly checking them, as they 
form so many fibrous roots that. a good ball of 
soil usually adheres to them. They are thus 
grown on as quickly as possible, being treated 
like biennials. They should be planted out in 
a well-drained rock garden in good soil, with 
plenty of water in summer, but they must be 
kept as dry as possible in the winter, as 
excessive moisture in cold weather soon 
kills them. Sandstone broken fine should 
be placed under the leaves to prevent contact 
with the damp soil. A piece of glass placed 
over the leaves in a slanting position helps to 
protect them from moisture. Many plants 
take three or four years to flower, and some 
may be kept in store pots for five or six years 
without showing any tendency to bloom; but 
they are never so fine when planted out after 
being cramped in this way. After flowering 
the plants die. 

M. acuLgata is a beautiful plant, with purple 
petals, like shot silk, which contrast charm- 
ingly with the numerous yellow stamens. The 
flowers are each 2 inches across, on stems about 
2 feet high. 

M. camprica.—For the wild garden the 
Welsh Poppy is one of the best. It is a cheer- 
ful plant at all seasons, and on an old dry wall 
its masses of foliage are graceful. It holds its 
own under the most adverse circumstances. In 
many places it grows freely at the bottom of 
walls, or even in gravel walks if allowed a 
chance. 

M. NEPALENSIS has flower-stems 3 feet to 
5 fest high, which are not much branched, the 
nodding blossoms, borne freely, are 2 inches to 
34 inches across, and of a pale golden-yellow. 

M. smrpricrrorta has a tuft of lance-shaped 
leaves, each 3 inches to 5 inches long, slightly 


toothed, and covered with a short, dense, 
brownish pubescence. 
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The unbranched flower- | Lothian, and has white, scarlet, and purple 


stalk is about 1 foot high, and bears at its apex | 


a single violet-purple blossom. 

M. Waticni is the finest kind, and-a very 
handsome plant, between 4 feet and 5 feet high. 
It forms an erect pyramid, the upper half of 
which is covered with pretty pale blue blossoms, 
drooping gracefully from slender branchlets. It 
is a most conspicuous plant in thé rock garden, 
where it withstands the winter without the 
least injury. Well-grown specimens have leaves 
each 12 inches to 15 inches long, and a great 
number of pale blue flowers, opening terminally. 
The individual flowers do not last long, but a 
few open at a time, and it is fully a month 
before they are all expanded at the base, by 
which time the seeds of those which opened 
first are nearly ripe. 





GARDEN. STOCKS. 
(Repty to ‘*C, C,”) 

Way certain biennial Stocks, once so popular 
and widely grown, had the names of Brompton 
and Queen attached to them we do not know, 
but possibly in their origin there were good 
reasons for such nomenclature. The true 
Brompton is found now somewhat sparsely in 
gardens, as, despite its assumed hardiness, it is 
yet somewhat tender, especially in cold soils or 
exposed situations ; it is liable to be killed in 
the winter by severe frost. Its habit is to send 
up one stout, erect stem, which carries a fine 
long spike of single or double flowers, 
and from its base usually come a few 
side spikes also. A good plant in full 
bloom reaches to a height of 2 feet, 
and, if a true double, is a noble ob- 
ject. There is a rich scarlet variety, 
the most common, and a white variety 
of just the same habit, but it has 
longer and more pointed leaves. There 
is no other colour in the true Bromp- 
ton Stock, although seedsmen have 
advertised such. The purple, for in- 
stance, is found in the Emperor or 
Giant Cape Stock, which, too, is tall, 
but has heads of bloom rather than 
noble spikes of flowers. Brompton 
Stock seed should be sown outdoors in 
May, and thinly. That enables the 
plants to grow stout and sturdy. Ere 
they become too large they should be 
lifted and dibbled out to where wanted 
to bloom, They then become strong 
















































































plants and produce noble spikes of 
flowers. But it is wise to plant them 
near some shelter, such as_ house, 
fence, or hedge, as that renders them 
more secure from harm by frost in 
the winter. They need only good 
ordinary garden soil, Their season 
of blooming is May and June. KEm- 
peror or Cape Stocks should have 
exactly the same treatment as the 
preceding. It is assumed that these 
latter are hardier than are the Bromp- 
tons, but we have not found it to be 
the case when position and cultural 
conditions are the same. Queen Stocks 
properly grown are comparatively 
dwarf, bushy, and branching. These 
have three colours—scarlet, white, 
and purple. ‘The last, the variety 
commonly called Twickenham Purple, 
is most favoured because of its rich 
deep violet hue and fine perfume. 
These Stocks used to be largely grown 
in market gardens under trees, to fur- 
nish flowers for cutting in May and 
June, They suffered from dense fogs 
and hard frosts a few years since, and 
do not seem now to be so largely grown 
asformerly. Seed may besown either 
in shallow boxes under glass, the 
plants being, so soon as well up, ex- 
posed to the air, or outdoors in beds 
early in June, for planting out where 
to flower in August. Whilst growing 
to a height of about 15 inches, the 
heads will often be as much over, 
and when in bloom are very beautiful. 

There is much good judgment shown in 
naming the next section ‘‘ Intermediate,” as 
these are really intermediate between the 
biennial and the annual or Ten-week Stocks 
of the summer. A fine strain of these 
























































, until strong and hardened. Lift carefully, and 


Intermediates is also known as the East 
colours. Generally they give about 80 per 
cent. doubles. Seed of these should be 
sown at the end of July or quite early in 
August to secure gcod strong plants to put 
singly into small pots or in pairs or trebles into 
larger ones for the winter, keeping them ina 
cool greenhouse or frame. Early in March the 
plants should be shifted into pots a size larger 
than those wintered in, and if it be possible to 
give them gentle warmth they soon bloom and 
flower for a long season, Thus got early into 
flower they may be kept in the pots or planted 
out into beds or borders in April to give early 
bloom, These grow about 10 inches or 12inches 
in height, according to strength and room, The 
East Lothians seem to be more robust and 
branching, and we have had them very large, 
flowering all the summer. If seed of any of 
these be sown under glass in March, the plants 
grown on strong, then planted outdoors in May, 
they will bloom finely all through the autumn. 
There is, however, a large variety of Inter- 
mediate and semi-double which, sown at the 
times named and similarly treated, will make 
fine pot Stocks, blooming profusely even most 
of the winter in warmth. Ten-week and 
Pyramidal Stocks are now in immense variety, 
large and dwarf and of many colours. These 
are all too tender to endure outdoors our ordi- 
nary winters. Sow seed under glass in April, 
exposing the seedling plants to ample light and 
air when they are well up. Water sparingly 















































Meconopsis Wallichi. 


dibble them out where to bloom early in June. 
Seed may be sown also under a handlight or in 
boxes covered with large panes of glass, and 
stood in a warm place outdoors. They usually 
bloom for some two months. A. D. 
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GROWING DELPHINIUMS AMONGST 
SHRUBS. 


No other blue flower plays such an important 
part in the garden as the Delphinium. It is not 
always seen well placed. Its tall, shapely habit 
does not lend itself to every position, and when 
seen standing in small plants dotted here and 
there, or in single rows in a line along a border, 
with low-growing subjects under or around 
them, the effect is poor. When grown thus, 
the plants need a lot of staking, which is far 
from an improvement to them. For years I 
grew them in this way, when residing in North 
Hants, and cultivating a big collection for a 
gentleman who would have them thus grown. 
When I removed from there I resolved to try 
growing them amongst shrubs, and some 12 years 
ago I planted some in this way in our garden. 
I planted them in big clumps 6 feet across, 
8 feet from the edge of the bed, amongst low- 
growing shrubs, such as Spircas, Phillyreas, 
and things of this kind. Nothing is more beau- 
tiful when seen in full flower, the spikes of 
blue, rising above the evergreens, presenting a 
most pleasing effect. They are kept in position 
by placing some spray Pea-stakes amongst 
them early, allowing them to grow up through 
them. When grown in this way it is advisable 
to select plants of one shade as near as possible, 
as in this way the best results are obtained. 
Karly this summer I saw them giving good 
results in the pleasure garden near The Square 
at Bournemouth. Fine masses were to be seen 
towering up through the foliage of Rhododen- 
drons. The spikes were large and flowers good, 
though not so tall as when grown in strong, 
holding soil, Bournemouth soil being naturally 
poor. The Rhododendrons were only young 
plants, having been planted of recent years. 
These Rhododendrons were planted several 
together, which is by far the best way to obtain 
effect, and, although gone out of bloom at the 
time of my visit, it was evident they had made 
a finedisplay. Big masses of Foxgloves selected 
to colour were used in conjunction with the 
Delphiniums. These, blooming at the same 
time, gave a fine contrast to the blue. Several 
other things were planted in the same way to 
follow. Another advantage of growing them in 
this way, especially when near windows, etc., 
is that when the bloom is over the plants can be 
properly cut down and allowed to ripen off their 
foliage naturally. Often they are seen cut close 
to the ground assoon as flowering is over, which 
is most detrimental to all herbaceous plants, 
and not natural treatment, Some may think it 
impossible to keep them in a vigorous condition 
from the roots of the shrubs robbing them. I 
simply dig round them, as plenty of space is 
allowed between them and the shrubs to do 
this. In spring dress them with rotten dung. 
J. Croox. 





LENTEN ROSES (HELLEBORUS 
ORIENTALIS). 


Few plants are more easily managed than 
these, their chief requirement being a good 
depth of fairly rich loam; quite 2 feet should 
be afforded them if it is desired to grow them 
well, In this depth of good soil and in a posi- 
tion secured from the biting winds that in many 
seasons disfigure them so badly, these Helle- 
bores grow freely and flower abundantly. One 
other point in their cultivation is that they can 
be readily divijed and transplanted, taking to 
their new quarters in a way that is most en- 
couraging to the amateur. In these respects 
they are not nearly so difficult to please as the 
Hellebores of the niger section. They may 
with the conditions above named be planted 
in bold groups in or near the hardy fernery, in 
the woodland, in the foreground of largeshrubs, 
or again as a broad telling margin in front of a 
bank or a belt of Rhododendrons. In any of 
these positions a most desirable effect is created 
that may continue permanent, inasmuch as the 
plants themselves increase in beauty each year. 
Where regarded and treated as permanent sub- 
jects they may be assisted each year bya heavy 
mulching of manure placed about them late in 
the autumn. 

They are easily raised from seed. There is, 
however, a marked similarity in the seedlings, 
and a wide field is still open for further im- 
provement. Among the Plum-coloured forms 
there is usually too much green, or the Plum 


expanded the major portion of the outside is 
still of the same colour, being relieved by the 
three inner segments, in which the chocolate 
tint is limited toa narrow band down the centre 
of each petal, the rest being of an ivory-white, 
asin the inside. The dark brownish-coloured 
anthers are very noticeable against the rest of 
the interior of the flower, but in showery 
weather the pollen is quickly washed on to the 
petals and mars the purity thereof. The 
flowers of this Lily are agreeably scented when 
first expanded, but before they drop the 
perfume is not so pleasant. The soil best 
suited for L. Browni is a sandy loam of a good 
depth, as the roots are of a deep descending 
nature. Stagnant moisture is very detrimental 
to it, as it will cause the bulb to decay just at 
the base of the scales, and it will then fall to 
pieces when touched. 


colour merges into a sort of leaden hue that is 
neither pleasing nor desirable. Greater purit 
with brighter shades of colour is greatly needed, 
and when these can be secured generally this 
race of Lenten Roses will be as invaluable for 
their blossoms as they now are for their masses 
of well-marked and fresh and bright green 
foliage. Each season, or nearly so, we get 
additions from the Continental growers and 
raisers of these plants, so that in a few years we 
may reasonably expect to see some greatly 
improved kinds, more particularly in colour, as 
the form of many of the best varieties at the 
present time leaves little to be desired. 

To secure the fullest beauty in these plants, 
they should remain for several years in one 
position. The growth of three or four years in 
a sheltered spot should result in specimens of 
large size and broad, spreading tufts of their 
handsome leaves, which then attain to 18 inches 
or 20 inches high. 





COLUMBINES. 

THE season of blooming often brings to mind 
the prospect of the future, and thus the flower- 
ing of the Columbines serves as a reminder that 
in order to increase or improve one’s stock some 
steps must be taken at once todo so. A fairly 
long season—spring, summer, or autumn—may 
be made suitable for sowing, but in any case 
disappointment is sure to step in if the grower 
attempts to sow and hope for his reward the 
same year. In the earlier stages of growth the 
Columbine is somewhat slow—at least, it is 
generally so, and it is the better plan to sow 
early one year and look for flower the next, or 
it may be two years later. The ordinary garden 
forms of single and double hybrids are those 
most commonly seen and sown; what are 
equally desirable are the species of Aquilegia. 
A chrysantha is one of these, and is a very 
pretty flower, borne on long, slender stems, 
which render it effective in a cut state or as 
a border plant. A. Skinneri is a tri-coloured 
flower; A. californica grows tall and is of a 
scarlet shade, while A. ccrulea is blue and 
white. Those who cannot obtain and raise seeds 
can at least buy some plants to name, and this 
cheaply, too. Seeds sown as soon as gathered, 
I find, germinate more rapidly than if kept until 
next year before doing so. The garden varie- 
ties often become naturalised where they grow, 
if the ripe seeds are allowed to fall on the 
surrounding soil. At the present time there are 
quantities of self-sown seedlings in our borders, 
and I have noticed that often these natural 
seedlings grow away more freely left alone than 
is the case when specially tended. I have a 
quantity of a very fine white Columbine that 
appeared as a chance seedling a few years since, 
and there does not seem any difficulty in keep- 
ing the kind true to colour. Columbines possess 
a great range of colour shades, more so than 
many garden flowers. They adapt themselves 
equally to the cottage garden and the mansion, 
because they may be sown and treated entirely 
in the open. W. S. 


FOUR GOOD LOW-GROWING HARDY 
PLANTS. 


Ir sometimes happens that the beginner in 
hardy plant culture wants to know a few really 
good kinds to begin with, and to go through a 
trade list to select them is bewildering. Where 
only a few are needed, the difficulty is to know 
which to select out of so many. I often think 
it would be more helpful if the names of half-a- 
dozen in good colours and of various heights 
were given by writers. With this view I am 
naming four kinds that I consider good in every 
way, that do not attain above 12 inches in height 
and bloom in spring at about the same time. 

PHLOx AM@NA,—This has large clusters of 
lovely pink-coloured blooms. I consider this 
the best of the low-growing Phloxes, seeing it 
is so free and a good grower, and is excellent to 
cut to fill low glasses for the dinner-table. This 
grows in any free loamy garden soil. 

LiTHOSPERMUM PROSTRATUM is a dwarf ever- 
green, and has dark blue flowers on wiry stems 
about 6 inches high. This grows on an open 
soil. It does fine on the light soil in North 
Hants, and is very hardy. It roots freely from 
young shoots in spring. 

IBERIS CORRIAIFOLIA.—I consider this the 
best of the perennial Candytufts. It is a good 
grower, free blooming, and the flowers are pure 
white. This also roots freely from young 
shoots in spring under a hand-glass or in pots 
in a close frame. 

ALYSSUM SAXATILE COMPACTUM —Although 
what many would term a common plant, it is 
none the less valuable on this account, and, to 
me, one of the finest spring-blooming plants, 
and, what is more, effective in a mass. This 
may be either raised from seed or cuttings in 
spring. 

These four plants are equally good in the 
rock garden or in the open border, or useful for 
pots in cold-pit or frame for early work. 

J. Crook, 


LILIUM BROWNI. 


I RECENTLY heard this Lily spoken of as the 
finest of the entire genus, and though opinions 
may differ a good deal on this point, there can 
be no question that it is a very beautiful Lily. 
There is a certain amount of doubt regarding 
the oe of this Lily, for it has been often 
referred to as of garden origin, while by others 
it is regarded as a native of China and Japan. 
There are certainly several nearly allied forms 
natives of that region, but the particular one 
grown by the Dutch I have never yet found 
among imported bulbs. Most of this section 
that are collected in a wild state show a closer 
affinity to L. odorum, or japonicum as it is 
sometimes called, than to the garden L. Browni. 
The bulbs of L. Browni are quite distinct from 
those of any other, being narrow at the base and 
gradually widening upwards with a peculiarly 
flattened top. They are more or less tinged 
with reddish-brown. The leaves are long and 
of a very deep green tint, while the stem, 
especially towards the lower part, is tinged 
with purple. The base of the stem is almost 
destitute of leaves for some little distance. 
The flowers are large, funnel-shaped, and of an 
unusually thick wax-like texture ; inside they 
are of an ivory-white tint, but heavily tinged 
with chocolate on the exterior of the three 
outer segments, so that the bud is entirely of a 
reddish-brown hue, and when the flower is 





Autumn-struck cuttings.—If, without 
interfering very much with the continuance of 
flowers, one can obtain cuttings from plants 
growing out-of-doors, it isa mistake to let slip 
the opportunity, as cuttings of almost all kinds 
of bedding plants propagate freely just now, 
and are, moreover, likely to stand the winter 
much better than those taken, as is often done, 
late in September or October, when there is a 
danger in leaving them outside any longer. 
Not a few of the cuttings potted off in October 
damp off before being in the house long ; but 
the percentage of failures with cuttings struck 
out-of-doors in August is comparatively 
small. No doubt the reason why many 
failures occur with cuttings taken as late 
as October is, that after they have been 
brought under glass they do not receive suffi- 
cient air, and, being stood together somewhat 
closely, damping ensues. When I have been 
unable to secure a sufficient stock of cuttings 
for outside propagating, I prefer to ‘‘ box ” 
those secured in October, choosing short-jointed 
ones, cutting away the lower leaves, and giving 
them rather more room than is usually done. 
When this plan is carried out aud the boxes 
are placed on a sunny shelf the chance of 
failure is, I find, considerably minimised. Very 
good plants may be raised by striking cuttings 
in March in heat, quite good enough for one’s 
ordinary requirements, and with this object in 
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view it is always desirable to have during the 


winter a number of plants in reserve, so that | 
when growth commences the work of propaga- | 
tion may be proceeded with. Autumn cuttings | 


are, however, to be preferred when one requires 
plants for indoor blooming, and the present 
time should be the occasion for selecting those 
best fitted to flower under glass. All kinds of 
Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Verbenas, Petunias, 
strike freely now.—LEAHURST. 





LILIES AT LONGWORTH, HEREFORD- 
SHIRE, 


THE accompanying photograph is of an old 
herbaceous border at Longworth, planted years 
ago before the craze for the formal bedding-out 
gardens had superseded these favourite old 
flowers, now happily once again the fashion, 
The photograph is taken after the various 
spring flowers have passed away, and when the 
glory of the Mrs. Sinkins Pink and the earlier 
sorts of Iris is over and the Madonna Lilies are 
in the zenith of their beauty, their purity 
enhanced by the groups of many-coioured 
flowers—Delphiniums, Pyrethrums, Lychnis, 
Sweet Williams, Veronica, etc.—planted near. 
It is in truth a lovely garden at all times, well 
sheltered, and sloping gently to the south ; but 


| division and rich soil will accomplish much. 
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above conditions somewhat. 
however, your plants are very weak, and may 
take some time in regaining their original 
vigour. In lifting, if you find many crowns in 
a clump shake them out and divide them. If 
not convenient to make a bed for them, you 
should prepare holes in a similar way, and 
In 
preparing the above bed we had about 12 inches 
of really good soil below the plants, planted all 
the crowns closely on one level, gave a dressing 
of sand, and covered all 2 inches deep with rich 
surface soil. When the surface was finished off 





| the bed was 3 inches under the pathway, and 
| all the water near was directed to the spot, 
|The Ixias are a different group, and require 
| lifting each autumn, storing in a dry place in 
sand, and replanting in sandy soil in a sunny 
position quite early in March. If your bulbs 
are much deteriorated throw them away—they 
will not pay you to spend time upon—purchase 
fresh stock, and by treating as above you may 
keep them sound and good for years. ] 


Increasing Tufted Pansies.—I have a bed of 
Tufted Pansies, which has been a mass of bloom for the 
last three months, Please tell me what I must do to 
secure a good supply of cuttings from them, for I was not 
very successful in raising them from seed last year? Can 
I lift the roots and put cuttings in a frame in October, or 





had better replant yours at once, imitating the | 
It is evident, | 





pull out the more prominent growths and repeat 
this operation as the cuttings are fit for removal. 
The subject is full of interest, and we may 
presently publish a short article dealing with 
it. Meanwhile, you may act as above, whether 
your plants are in reserve or the flower garden. ] 

Making a herbaceous border.—As a subscriber 
to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, I would be much obliged if 
some of your readers would kindly let me know how to 
make a herbaceous border 9 yards by 15 yards, what is 
the best time of the year to commence on it, and what I 
could best put in it? I do not want to do it expensively, 
as I am only a tenant of the place, and liable to move 
about to different quarters every two or three years. The 
border would be facing south in a sheltered position, with 
a high hedge behind.—J. E. Sr. Groran. 

[As you are not strictly a fixture, we would 
suggest the purchase of a collection of the more 
free-growing and showy kinds, that quickly give 
a good return for the outlay. We would do it 
in this way. Ask any good hardy plant dealer 
to give you a price for, say, half-a-dozen sorts cf 
Iris germanica, the same number each of single 
and double Pyrethrums and Phloxes, and an 
equal number of Potentillas and Michaelmas 
Daisies. To these may be added Sunflowers, 
Day Lilies, Heuchera sanguinea, Leucanthe- 
mums, Aster Amellus, A. acris, A. levigatus, 
and A. alpinus superbus. You could also make 
a feature of Gaillardias, Coreopsis, and such 
plants that make good masses quickly—as, ¢.g., 





Lilies in herbaceous border at Longworth, Hereford. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Barneby. 


perhaps the most beautiful time is when the 
white Lilies are in full bloom. 
Mrs. BARNEBY. 
Longworth, Co. Hereford. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tritoma Uvaria,—I raised the enclosed Tritoma | 


Uyaria some years ago from seeds, I have never seen 
any like it with the petals curling. This is a poor 
specimen owing to the plant being nearly destroyed two 
years ago by removing it from its original place to another. 
Would you please let me know if it isa new variety or not, 
and what variety, if any ?—Cymro. 

[Seems a quite distinct variety, but should like to see 
when in better condition.) 


Tropzolum polyphyllum.—I got three bulbs 
and planted them last autumn; only one came up, and 
this has died before it flowered. I have ordered some 
more, but should be much obliged for advice as to when 
and how to plant them?—F. W. 

(This is quite hardy in dry situations in the rock garden 
and on sunny banks, but it should not be often disturbed. 
We have found it a good plan to start the tubers in the 
spring in a frame in Cocoa-nut-fibre and then plant out.] 


Primula Sieboldi and Ixias.—I have had some 
Primula Sieboldi in what I suppose an unsuitable position, 
for, though the soil is light and well drained, they hardly 
flowered at all, and have now almost disappeared. What 
will be the best time to move them, and how shall I treat 
them? The same case with Ixias.—J. P. T. 

[This section of Primula requires a rather 
shady position and some moisture. We have 
never seen the plants finer than when planted in 
a slightly sunken bed, from which the lower soil 
has been removed and substituted with better 
class material, In this way and the addition of 
plenty of very short manure the plants grew to 
nearly 18 inches high in the third season. You 


leave them where they are—they will look untidy soon— 
and do the same, or put cuttings in the open as soon as 
they have done flowering ?—J. P. T. 

[The best way of securing stock of these 
plants is to plant a few reserve clumps in the 
border somewhere and treat as follows :—When 
the first flush of bloom is past, or say at the end 
| of June, cut the plants closely over to within an 
| inch of the soil orthereabouts. At this time the 
base of the plant is crowded with fresh young 
shoots that cannot grow by reason of the 
crowded tuft above, but with light and freedom 
| quickly take on a fresh lease. After cutting 
down, lightly fork the surface'soil round about 
| the tuft and give a thorough soaking of water. 
Now obtain fine soil, well mixed with sand, and 
| surround the plant with this to a diameter say 
of 6 inches beyond the tuft, also sprinkle some 
of the same soil in the centre of the plant and 
presently wash it down with water from a fine- 
rose can. For a time, if the weather be dry, 
continue to sprinkle the plants daily each 
evening with water. By following this care- 
fully the fresh growths in the centre will root 
into the new soil, and may, a month after the 
cutting down, be detached and treated as cut- 
tings, though, in this instance, these will be 
mostly ‘‘ready rooted ones.” These young 
unflowered species you may either insert in a 
frame as cuttings or by leaving a fortnight 
longer. Make up a border in good soil in a 
shady spot and transplant them there. This 
method produces the finest plants with a mini- 
mum of labour, and where large numbers are 
required from a plant or two it is best to first 








Heleniums, Perennial Peas, Ginotheras, Achil- 
leas. Of these in every variety we would plant, 
say, three of each. This will give you effective 
masses quickly. Good seedling Hollyhocks 
planted early this autumn would flower well 
next summer. By planting three of each kind 
in a group your border would have a bold effect, 
and it would save the introduction of small and 
slow-growing things, For filling in vacancies 
the early-flowering Chrysanthemums may be 
used, also Carnations, and possibly a few 
Dahlias and some of the annual Asters. To 
make a longer display Daffodils and Tulips may 
be planted, and Pinks would make a good 
edging. You would require about 200 hardy 
plants, and a good time to plant is September 
and October for things you wish to flower well 
next year. } 


Planting flower-bed.—Will you please advise me 
about the permanent planting of a small bed under bay 
window, rather dry, south-eastern aspect? I had it green 
all last winter, and a picture in spring with Wallflowers, 
and when these came out I put in Dahlias, for which it 
seems too dry ; but I want to have flower more perma- 
nently. My idea is to plant it this autumn with seedling 
Carnations and yellow Tulips or some other spring flower- 
ing bulb, between to have the Monthly pink China Rose, 
which here flowers often till Christmas. Would any other 
variety be better, or would you prefer one of the free- 
flowering Teas, as Edith Gifford ?—J. P. T. 


[If you have a good depth of soil, and can 
make it good to a depth of 18 inches, we would 
suggest Roses, Tufted Pansies, and Daffodils, 
and, if large enough, some late May-flowering 
Tulips. The Roses could be first planted, then 
the Daffodils near or between the plants, and 
the Tulips also. You may also find room for 
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autumn Crocuses for late display. 



































the Roses, 















































Roses, if very dry, you may succeed by plant- 
ing Alstreemerias 6 inches deep. 























bed. 





An excellent carpet plant for permanent 


























hypnoides, or its variety elegantissima. Both 
are very hardy, perfectly evergreen, masses. of 
white in spring, and sufficiently light to admit 
of Daffodils coming through quite easily. ] 


Self Carnations from Kelso, N.B.— 
Messrs. Stuart and Mein send us from Kelso, 
N.B., a gathering of very beautiful self Carna- 
tions, including a new variety Sir R. W. Griffith, 
of a rich shade of orange-scarlet and clove- 
scented. It is a handsome flower, of good form, 
with a smooth edge and fine broad petals. One 
good character we note in it, and that is it does 
not burst the calyx. The grass sent shows it is 
of a sturdy habit of growth. Dundas Scarlet is 
a beautiful crimson kind, the flowers large, and 
without the split calyx. Lady Nina Balfour, a 
beautiful soft pink, and now well known, was 
also included, as well as some striped varieties, 
which we think are not so effective as the self- 
coloured kinds mentioned above. 


Lilium Martagon.—This will thrive 
where many Lilies will fail. In our grounds 
few things are more enjoyable than large masses 
of this Lily growing out of the Grass. It does 
not appear to be particular where it grows—in 
damp or dry positions, in shade, or in full sun. 
I observed a large clump thriving beautifully on 
the top of a dry bank, some 6 feet above the 
level ground, recently, and the blooms: were 
large and numerous, Near my cottage I grow 
a patch of it. This has spikes 5 feet high, and 
with about two dozen blooms on each. In the 
evening the scent is delicious.—J. Crook, 


Zonal Geraniums— Mossing the 
roots in spring.—This is a very old custom, 
but still a good one. Many yeara.ago, when 
the bedding craze was so much to the front, I, 
asa young man, had to devote much time to it. 
During the past two summers I have adopted 
it, although I do not grow much bedding stuff. 
I have found it a saving of labour. In spring I 
shake the plants out of store pots or boxes, take 
a handful of Moss, placing some soil in it, then 
put the roots of the plant in it, closing soil and 
Moss round, running a strand of old raffia 
round two or three times. I then place these 
in boxes as thickly as the size of the plants will 
allow, filling in with soil. When the time 
comes to plant them out I find the ball full of 
roots. These when planted out do not suffer in 
the least.—J. Crook. 


German Scabious are classed as peren- 
nials, but it is better to treat them as annuals. 
In very light soils they will sometimes come 
through the winter fairly well, but in a general 
way they suffer too much from the damp and 
cold to be of much value the second year. The 
dwarf habited strain is of great value employed 
in the same way as bedding plants. The seed 
should be sown early in warmth, so that strong 
plants are ready to put out in May. They come 
into bloom a month or more earlier than if 
raised later on in acool temperature. These 
Scabious are very valuable on account of the 
capacity of the blooms to resist the frosts of 

| autumn. One may gather good flowers from 
them quite up to November. If sown in April 
in the open ground they will not come into 
full bloom before the end of August, or even 
later if the summer is cool, It is a good plan 
to sow seed about the middle of August, so 
that seedlings get fairly strong by the end of 
the autumn. Wintered in a cold-frame; but 
keeping them quite hardy, they may be put 
in the open ground at the end of March. 
This is a simpler way of getting early bloom 
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Spanish Irises, and possibly Chionodoxa and 
Crocus for quite early work, and not less the 
If too dry 
for the Tufted Pansies, which we suggest as a 
carpet for the whole bed, you could plant 
Forget-me-nots or Silene compacta, and in 
spring, when these are over, Begonias may be 
planted in colours that would not interfere with 
Of the latter, the China Rose, as 
you say, is very profuse, and so too Kdith 
Gifford, and an abundant bloomer withal, Other 
good Roses are Grace Darling, good early and 
late, and for late the well-known Souv. de la 
Malmaison is particularly good. Behind the 


You will 
not require all the variety named, and we give 
it suggestively, as you do not say the size of the 


beds of Tea Roses is to be found in Saxifraga 











than by sowing in warmth in spring, and the 
plants individually will bear a much greater 
quantity of flowers. 


Pentstemons. — These showy border 
plants appear to be gaining favour, and certainly 
they well repay any care and attention bestowed 
on them. Many do not succeed well in striking 
the cuttings; but, provided certain cultural 
details are attended-to, their propagation is not 
at all difficult. Even the more tender varieties 
strike freely if the cuttings are vigorous and free 
from insects when inserted. The beginning of 
October is the best time to take the cuttings. 
These should be made about 4 inches long, and 
be kept in a shady, moist place till inserted. A 
handlight or small, single light, tightly glazed 
frame in a sheltered position is the best place 
for them, and the compost should consist of 
light loamy soil three parts, and one part leaf- 
soil and coarse sand or road grit well mixed. 
Six inches is a good depth, and the soil, after 
being made very firm, should be surfaced with 
23-inch of silver sand. Well water it and insert 
the cuttings firmly, not too closely, ax the 
plants must have a liberal amount of air during 
winter to prevent them damping off. After 
inserting them, keep the frame close and 
shaded from bright sun till the cuttings are 
rooted. Where possible, place the frame on the 
north side of a wall. During winter admit as 
much air as the state of the weather will allow, 
but exclude frost, as the plants are somewhat 
tender. Pinch in spring to encourage a stocky 
growth.—SvFFro.k. 


FERNS. 


OSMUNDAS. 


THE most useful variety of these for pot 
culture is 

O. PALUSTRIS. It finds some. favour as a 
market plant..In a small state--it is very 
pretty, and when well grown makes a well- 
furnished plant for a 43-inch pot, and. as it is 
fairly hardy and evergreen it is useful for winter 
work. The young fronds have a bright bronzy- 
red tint. This comes freely from spores, but 
these should be collected while they appear to 
be quite green. Thetrue spores are green when 
ripe, and although the prothallia begin to grow 
in a few days after they are sown it is some 
time before the first frond starts. 

O. JAVANICA ig another evergreen species, 
having fronds of great substance. I have never 
known of a large batch of seedlings of this 
being raised ; the only way I have been able to 
increase the stock has been by division, but this 
is a very slow process, I have sown spores on 
several occasions, but have had little success, a 
solitary seedling appearing here and there. 

O. REGALIS (the Royal Fern).—This comes 

freely from spores if they are collected from 
well-matured plants. I have seen it grown in 
large batches for market, and in a 3-inch pot it 
is very pretty—that is, before the first young 
fronds die off. Being deciduous is somewhat of 
a drawback. It takes some years to establish 
the large specimens, such as are seen in their 
native habitats. This may be grown in any cool 
shady place either under glass or in the open, 
but it loves a moist atmosphere, and though it 
is deciduous it should never be allowed to get 
quite dry at the roots. 
O. GRACILIS, as imported from North America, 
is very pretty. It more nearly resembles O, 
palustris, but has broader fronds and is 
deciduous. I have never succeeded with spores 
of this or the other two species, O. cinnamomea 
and O. Claytoniana, which come from the same 
district, though it appears they come freely 
enough in their native habitats, Like our 
native Royal Fern, the North American species 
succeed best in moist, swampy districts, and I 
believe it is only from plants of advanced age 
that good spores are procurable. The imported 
clumps usually retain their vitality, and 
although the fronds do not go on increasing in 
size as do those on plants that are well estab- 
lished, there is little risk of losing them when 
properly cared for. H, 





D~ As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in ‘‘ GARDENING” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ StovE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or “THE ENGLIisH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week’s issue, which will be marked thus *,* 
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THE CAPE PELARGONIUMS. 


CoNSIDERING the various ways in which sweet- 
scented Pelargoniums can be used, the wonder 
is that they are not more grown. Whether for 
mixing, when cut, with cut blooms in glasses, 
associating with such flowering plants as Car- 
nations or bulbs grown for winter decoration, 
during the summer months as bedding plants for 
toning down some of the gaudy colours so pre- 
valent in flower gardens, or for wreaths or 
button-holes, what so useful or appropriate ? 
There is also such a variety of shades and 
diversity of form in their foliage that the most 
critical will find among them something to 
please. The scent of the foliage, too, with the 
exception, perhaps, of some of the quercifolium 
forms, is very agreeable, and in the case of many 
of them most enjoyable and refreshing. ‘True, 
they have not such gaudy flowers as the regal 
Pelargoniums, but considering that they are 
of the most use as fine-foliaged plants, this is 
rather an advantage than otherwise, as the 
colour of the flowers is not sufficiently prominent 
to clash with that of those they may be mixed 
with, Each variety has a beauty of its own, 
and a good collection in flower is most interest- 
ing. Regarding their 

CULTIVATION, no great amount of skill is 
needed.. Some of the varieties are rather diffi- 
cult to increase, but the generality of them are 
easily struck from cuttings. For the variegated 
varieties and some of the finer sorts a little 
extra trouble is needed. The cuttings should 
be inserted in small pots filled with a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Any corner in a 
cool, airy, but not draughty pit will suit the 
cuttings until they have rooted. Shade from 
bright sunshine at first and give an occasional 
sprinkling overhead, but on no account allow 
the pots to become soddened with water. After 
the cuttings are rooted the usual shifting on is 
necessary, using the same kind of compost as 
that in -which the cuttings were inserted, only 
coarser. If the plants are required for winter 
work they can be grown out-of-doors during the 
summer. Take care that the plants are not 
allowed to suffer from want of water or that 
they become root-bound, Pinch them or allow 
them to grow according as tall or bushy plants 
are required. By the end of September or early 
in October they should be shifted into their 
flowering pots, which should vary according to 
the growth of the varieties. Some of the 
dwarfer sorts, such as denticulatum, Wardie 
Seedling; Lady Plymouth, quercifolium, cocci- 
neum, radula, Little Gem, etc., are of most use 
for front rows, and should, therefore, be kept 
in smaller pots, while P. viscosissimum and 
other taller growing sorts can be put into 8-inch 
or smaller pots, according to the siza of the 
plants. After the plants have filled the pots 
with roots, weak manure-water will assist them. 
They should be housed by the middle of October 
and placed where they can have a good circula- 
tion of air, also as near the glass as possible, 
Under. such conditions and with ordinary 
attention to watering they will make a sturdy 
growth throughout the winter, and will come 
into flower early in spring. A cool, airy 
atmosphere (say between 45 degs. and 50 degs.) 
is indispensable if a healthy growth is to be 
maintained. After the plants have served their 
purpose during the winter in the greenhouse 
they can be planted out in May in a mixed 
border, and the foliage cut for mixing with other 
flowers through the summer. 
















Saintpaulia ionantha. — Readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED may be interested to 
learn how easily this plant can be increased. 
Cover part of the stage in the warm-house with 
coke breeze, the finer screenings from the gas- 
works, which may be used with advantage both 
as a rooting medium and for pot plants to rest 
upon. Itis better to put the material through a 
3-inch sieve, and also to cover all apertures in 
the stage with pieces of slate or wood to prevent 
the breeze from falling through. Lay the 
breezs to a depth of about 2 inches, and in 
this insert the lower leaves of the plant, with 
as much stalk attached as can be taken off 
without injuring the parent plant. Cover the 
stalk, allowing the leaf to rest on the surface, 
and sprinkle lightly with water through a rose- 
can. I find the cuttings do better on the 
stage than kept in a close propagating-frame, 
and are less liable to decay. They need little 
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attention for the first eight weeks, syringing 
when watering the other occupants of the 
house being sufficient. They root into the 
breeze and form a splendid ball, and 
change from this material to potting mould 
does not check their growth. It greatly assists 


the | 


them, when potting, to add one-third of fine | 


breeze to equal parts peat and loam, with a 
sprinkling ot coarse silver-sand ; 24-inch pots 
are large enough to flower them in. When 
potted they may be placed on the front of the 
stage, and look well in flower put between 


Panicum variegatum and Isolepis gracilis. | 
Being dwarf and compact in habit, they take | 
| plants are a long time in rooting, and seldom do 


up little room.—G. EK. Minpurn, Moor Hills 
Gardens, Dewsbury, Yorks. 


THE SCHIZANTHUS IN POTS. 


Tue Schizanthus is not grown so much in pots 
for the greenhouse as it deserves, yet anyone 
who wants an inexpensive, really effective 
flowering plant for spring use could scarcely 
have a better. The sheet of delicate flowers, 
with which the plants are 
covered so as to scarcely allow 
a leaf to be seen, make the 
Schizanthus a much more tell- 
ing flower in the greenhouse 
than many far more expensive 
plants. A light position suits 
the Schizanthus during the win- 
ter, with enough pot room, as 
this is wanted. Four or five 
of these autumn-sown plants 
are sufficient to fill an 8-inch 
or a 10-inch pot. The plants 
must be regularly attended to 
with water and kept clear of 
insects, 





OVER-FEEDING PLANTS 
IN POTS. 


Ir the best results are to be 
obtained from plants, fruit- 
trees, ete.—in fact, all things 
that are grown in a restricted 
space—they must have sufficient 
food. It is equally important 
to know how and when to feed 
to obtain these results. It is 
quite clear that often highly 
concentrated plant food is 
thrown away by being impro- 
perly used and the manure 
abused. Thoughtful and ob- 
servant growers know that 
plants, like animals, need study- 
ing in their diet. It is just as 
easy to over-feed as otherwise, 
although I am convinced that 
a large proportion of pot-grown 
material is starved. In many 
private gardens pots two sizes 
larger are used than need be if 
proper attention was given to 
feeding. Compare much of the 
material grown in private gar- 
dens with market grown stuff. 
As a young man (thirty years 
ago) when I first went to 
London to a large nursery, I was astonished at 
the large plants of Pelargoniums, Hydrangeas, 
Fuchsias, etc., grown by market men for window- 
boxes, furnishing, etc. Nothing could be more 
vigorous, 
resort to high feeding. Every thoughtful 
person knows only too well that this standard 
cannot be obtained from the soil only, however 
good it may be. It is astonishing the amount 
of food strong healthy plants will take up pro- 
vided it is given in the right way, and to bring 
them to this perfection the pot must be full of 
roots before feeding with manure-water is re- 
sorted to, or it will be injurious instead of helpful. 
In these days, when artificial manures are so 
much used, many abuse them, with great 
detriment to their stock. This arises from 
feeding before the pot is full of roots or by 
using it too strong. Inexperienced and young 
hands are apt to think they can hasten the 
growth in pruportion to the amount of manure 
they use. This is a mistake, and one every 
cultivator should guard against. When strong 
manure is given to a plant whose larder is 
already full of good food, it is most detrimental, 


To obtain such results these growers | 


| Season, 





Schizanthus retusus. 





as it only chokes the soil, makes it sour, or 
poisons the rooting medium, giving the plant a 
sickly appearance from which it never recovers. 
When potting plants or trees, give them a good 
soil to root in, and when they have used this up 
then food is needed. This should be given in 
small quantities at wide intervals, gradually 
increasing it. A change of manure iz helpful to 
finish. 

I am convinced that much injury is done to 
the constitution of many things by this high 
feeding, and I much prefer stock taken from 
plants that have been allowed to grow in a 
natural way. Outtings taken from these gorged 


well. It is no uncommon thing to see Chrys- 
anthemums fed so highly that when cut down 
the growths are sickly and poor for taking 
cuttings from, while growths taken from plants 
not fed or in the open are quite the reverse, 
The same holds good with many other things 
that have to be struck from cuttings every 
Many hard-wooded plants are ruined 


by using strong artificial manures. It incites 


From a photograph sent by Mr, Geo. E, 
Low, Kingstown, Ireland. 


them to make a strong growth, which often 
becomes unhealthy. Ihave some Azaleas now 
in this condition. J. Crook, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Orchids.—About ten months ago I put 
up a greenhouse, 50 feet long, in two divisions, to grow 


| flowers for winter. This spring I planted them with Vines, 


one with Hamburghs the other with Madresfield Court and 
Muscat of Alexandria. I was obliged to make the border 


| inside, as a wide path runs along the front of vinery. My 


employer has bought a small collection of Orchids — 
Oattleyas, Cwlogyne, Oypripediums, Dendrobiums, Lelias, 
etc., and I tell him that I cannot grow them successfully 
in the vineries during the autumn and winter, as the 
amount of air and light required to ripen the Vines in the 
autumn, and the low temperature required to allow them 
to rest in the winter, would be detrimental to most of the 
Orchids. Am I right ?—Onz In a Fix. 

(You may grow the Dendrobium, Celogynes, and Oypri- 
pediums with your Vines, taking care to exclude frost ; 


| but the Cattleyas and Lelias we do not think you will 


succeed with under the conditions stated in your letter ] 


Propagating Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 
—I would be glad if you would advise me as to taking cut- 


| tings of a Gloire de Lorraine Begonia? The plant was 


procured from a nursery last winter in flower, and con- 
tinued flowering incessantly until the summer, so that it 
was not possible to take cuttings in the spring. 


I would ‘ hand, 


be glad to know if it would be advisable to take cuttings 
this autumn, as the plant is out of flower now, or better 
to we till the spring, when the plant is stronger ?— 
di, ah, Je 

[There is no difficulty in propagating Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, provided good cuttings are 
obtainable. This is the principal obstacle, for 
it is useless to strike the flowering shoots, as 
they never form effective plants. To obtain 
suitable cuttings the plants should be taken in 
hand late in the spring when their flowering 
period is over or nearly so, and cut back below 
where the first flowers have been produced. 
Then in a short time young shoots will be pushed 
out towards the base of the plant, and when 
these are from 14 inches to 2 inches long they 
form the best of cuttings. With a sharp knife 
they should be cut out close to the main stem. 
Then dibble them into well-drained pots of 
sandy soil (about six cuttings in a 4-inch pot are 
very convenient), give a gentle watering through 
a fine rose, and place in a close propagating 
case in the stove or intermediate-house. They 
must not be watered more than is absolutely 
necessary, and the case should be opened occa- 
sionally to dry up any superabundant moisture. 
In this way nearly all the cuttings will root in 
about three weeks, when they must be gradually 
hardened off and finally potted singly into small 
pots. | 

Treatment of Crinum.—Kindly tell me the re- 
quirements of the Crinum? I have a very large one; the 
roots quite fill a very large pot. Can the roots be reduced 
in size? Does it require manure? I have stood it out-of- 
doors in a warm corner, but the leaves have turned very 
yellow. Will it thrive if kept always in a conservatory 
only kept moderately warm ?—LiLy. 

[Presumably your Crinum is C. Moorei, which 
is essentially a greenhouse plant. It will keep 
in health for years however pot-bound, and 
flower each season with a little attention. We 
have a large mass that has had no fresh soil for 
half-a-dozen years, and the bulbs have all 
flowered well this summer ; indeed, afew blooms 
are still left. Our plants are wintered in a 
greenhouse, at which time they are kept dry, 
then, with the return of spring and water at 
the roots, they throw up their handsome foliage. 
When all danger from frosts is over they are 
stood out-of-dooors in a spot fully exposed to 
the sun and kept well watered, liquid-manure 
being occasionally given. Then, from the middle 
of July onward, the flower-spikes appear, when 
the plants are taken indoors and are very showy 
for some time. The leaves turn yellow and 
many die off before the flowering. If needed, 
the roots can be reduced, but this should be 
done soon after Christmas, when the bulbs are 
dormant. It is very probable that the bulbs so 
treated will not flower with their usual freedom 
the first season after this is done. ] 

Lilium Harrisi after flowering.—I shall feel 
much obliged if you can tell me how the white Bermuda 
Lilies should be treated after flowering to ensure, if 
possible, their flowering again next year? My bulbs came 
from Bermuda in November, when they were planted, and 
they have flowered well, and have been over about a fort- 
night. Ihave taken your paper for years, and find it full 
of interest.—S. Coker BEER. 

[However the Bermuda Lilies may be treated, 
you cannot expect them to flower as well the 
second season as the first. The greatest measure 
of success is attained by standing them out-of- 
doors in a sunny spot after the blossoms are 
past. They must be watered when necessary 
till about the middle of September (or even 
earlier), when many of them will show signs of 
going to rest. After this no more water will be 
needed, and as the stems die down turn them 
out of the pots, remove as much soil from the 
bulbs as you possibly can without injuring the 
roots, and repot. After this they may be stood 
in a sheltered spot out-of-doors or in a cold- 
frame. This latter is the better, as the lights 
help to keep off heavy rain, and water must be 
sparingly given till the roots are again active, 
Later on they may be shifted into the green- 
house. As the second display of these Bermuda- 
grown Lilies is not equal to the first, many 
cultivators obtain a fresh supply each year, and 
plant out the old bulbs after fHowering in the 
herbaceous border, in the foreground of shrubs, 
or similar spots | 

The Bermuda Lily (Lilium Harrisi),—I have just 
received some bulbs of Lilium Harrisi from Bermuda, and 
would like to know when I ought to pot them for forcing, 
whether I can grow them out-of-doors, and when they 
should be put in the ground ?—FRANCES, Musselburgh. 

[For the earliest flowering the bulbs should be 
obtained as early in the autumn as possible, say 
about the time the Roman Hyacinths come to 
Care must be taken when flowers are 
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wanted early that the bulbs have formed roots 
before being introduced into heat, and even then 


the temperature must be very gradually 
increased. With care the earliest may be had 
in flower during December with retarded bulbs. 
Light loam and leaf-soil, with plenty of sand or 
road-scrapings, answer well for this Lily. This 
Lily likes a humid atmosphere when being 
forced, and when roots are plentiful abundance 
of water is necessary, with at times the addition 
of some fertiliser. It should not be dried off 
after flowering, but must be kept moderately 
moist till the stems show signs of decay in the 
autumn. Then shake clear of most of the old 
soil and repot. »The next display of bloom will, 
however, not be equal to the last, hence many 
plant them out after flowering, and depend 
upon ireshly imported bulbs for potting. 
This Lily in the open air is liable to 
suffer from spring frosts, It succeeds in a 
well-drained, light loam, well enriched with 
leaf-mould. You ought to be able to grow this 
Lily in your district, the soil being very light 
and suitable for bulbs. Plant early in the 
autumn, and in the spring, when starting into 
growth, encircle the plants with a few dead 
branches for protection from cold winds. ] 


Achimenes coccinea —This, one of the 
original species of Achimenes, is pirticularly 
bright and telling at this season, the flowers 
being of a rich scarlet colour. True, they can- 
not for size compare with the widely expanded 
blossoms of many of the garden varieties, but a 
few well grown plants are very attractive in the 
greenhouse or intermediate structure at this 
season. Achimenes, as a class, are not grown to 
the extent they might be for greenhouse decora- 
tion, a general idea that they require more heat 
being probably the cause. They do, however, 
need effective drainage, a fair amount of well- 
decayed leaf-mould and sand in the potting 
compost, and immunity from insect pests. By 
attending to these few simple matters a few 
Achimenes will prove very useful for the 
embellishment of the greenhouse or conserva- 


tory, either grown in pots or in suspended 
baskets. 


Lantanas in the greenhouse.—To the 
amateur with but a single greenhouse, as well as 
in more pretentious gardens, the Latanas have 
much to commend them, as the flowers are very 
pretty and borne throughout the summer 
months, while the change that takes place in 
their colour after expansion is in some varieties 
so great as to render them particularly interest- 
ing on that account alone. Except for this last- 
named feature, the clusters of blossoms are 
somewhat suggestive of small-flowered Ver- 
benas ; but Lantanas are essentially of a shrubby 
nature, and, given the same treatment as 
Fuchsias, may be kept year after year and 
flowered in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 
Not only are they valuable for the greenhouse, 
but they do well planted out in the summer, as 
may be seen in the London parks and else- 
where, the dwarf forms being useful for edging, 
while the larger ones are often used in the 
mixed beds, nowso popular. Lantanas are very 
readily propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots put in during the spring months exactly 
as Fuchsias, Heliotrope, and such things are, 
while they thrive well in any ordinary potting 
compost. If in too close or dry an atmosphere 
the leaves are liable to be attacked by red- 
spider ; but these are easily kept in check by 
more congenial treatment. In colour the 
flowers vary from white or nearly so, 
through different shades of pink, yellow, and 
scarlet to crimson. The Lantanas are in 
tropical countries very troublesome weeds, but 
here they are, as above stated, pretty green- 
house plants. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias.—July is the 
best month to sow Calceolaria seed, as then by 
the time it germinates the nights are compara. 
tively cool and moist, conditions which just suit 
the young plants. Sow in a pan in finely sifted 
loam three parts, and one part leaf-mould and 
silver or river sand. Drain the pan well, as 
although Calceolarias delight in abundance of 
root moisture, even when in a young state they 
cannot tolerate an approach to stagnation. 
Cover the drainage with Moss or loam, from 
which the finer portions have been removed, and 
press the compost firmly into the pan, leaving a 
good margin for water. Cover the surface with 
silver-sand, and give a good watering with a 


fine-rosed can. Allow the pan to drain for a 


few hours, then sow the seed thinly, and press | 


it into the surface, finally placing a pane of 


glass on the pan and covering the glass with | 


Moss. Place the seed-pan in a frame on the 
north side of a wall or hedge, keeping the light 
tilted up night and day. Should water be 
required before the young plants appear, dip 
the pan in a tub or tank of water, lowering it to 
the rim, and holding it there for a few minutes 

This is much better than watering overhead. A 
sharp look-out must be kept for slugs, as these 
pests are very fond of the young plants, and 
soon destroy a whole batch if undetected. Some 
place a pan containing water in the frame, then 
an inverted pot in this, and the seed-pan on the 
pot. This keeps slugs at bay.—C. 


RICHARDIA ALBO-MACULATA., 


THis was introduced in 1859, but it has never | 


become a popular plant. It has sagittate leaves, 





Richardia albo-maculata. 


the basal lobes long and ear-like, much thinner 
in texture than in R. ethiopica, green, and 
marked with irregular grey-white, translucent 
Spots and blotches. The spathe is about 5 inches 
long, 2 inches wide, dull creamy - yellow in 
colour, with a blotch of crimson at the base. 





Crinum Moorei.—Given the treatment 
usually accorded to Agapanthus umbellatus— 
that is, kept dry and just free from frost during 
the winter, with removal to the greenhouse 
stage as the leaves push forth in the spring— 
this Crinum forms a noble plant from a foliage 
point of view alone; but at this season the | 
mass of foliage is well overtopped by the flower- 
spike, terminated by an umbel of large showy 
blush-tinted blossoms, which, though somewhat | 
thin in texture, remain fresh much longer than 
one would expect from their appearance. 
Given a good roasting in the sun after the 
flowering period is over, this Crinum may 








generally be depended upon to flower year after 
year. ; 


VEGETABLES. 


* * EARLY TOMATOES. 


HAviInG grown early Tomatoes for the last 
fourteen or fifteen years, I thought a short 
article as to my procedure would not be out of 
place. To get a good crop of ripe Tomatoes in 
April requires care. You may get plants with - 
an odd fruit on here and there, but such are not 
worth house room. The Tomato will do with a 
deal less coddling than most people imagine. I 
have planted a house with 200 Tomato plants on 
the 25th of February, and cat ripe fruit on the 
25th of April, and had a good crop with the 
first truss of fruit on the soil. I sow the seed 
about the middle of August in rather shallow 
boxes, in ordinary soil. The seeds are placed 
l inch to 1} inches apart. I never sow Toma- 
toes at a less distance than the above, because if 
sown thicker the plants become drawn up and 
never really recover. After sowing I place 
them in any glass structure, with a little 
shade, till they are up, and then I give 
them all the light and air possible. They 
are kept in the boxes till they have two . 
good rough leaves, and then they are 
potted off singly into 33-inch pots, in 
tairly light loam, with plenty of sand to 
keep it sweet and porous, They are then 
placed into ordinary frames, with the 
lights off in good weather. By the end 
of September or beginning of October 
they are nice dwarf sturdy plants, and 
then (or perhaps a little later, according 
to the weather) they are carried into a 
cool, airy greenhouse, and there they 
remain until the following spring. The 
treatment they get in the winter is merely 
kesping them alive with an occasional 
wa‘ering. I do not want them to grow, 
but to keep as they are until brighter 
wether comes round. Plants like the 
above, with their pots full of healthy 
roots, will stand a low temperature, and 
the secret is to keep them as healthy as 
possible without making much growth, 
which at this time of year would be 
thin and weak and of no value. I give 
them no fice-heat, excepting in frosty 
weather, and that is not very often until 
after Christmas; in fact, I have often 
seen the thermometer in the house as low 
as 33 degs., and on one occasion 2 degs. 
of frost, but I do not say that was 
advisable. When I found ice on the 
leaves of the plants early in the pads 
I at once syringed the plants with col 
water, and covered them over with news- 
papers till they had thawed. The plants 
sometimes get a touch of the leaf-spot if 
the weather happens to be dull and wet. 
I go over them every now and again and 
pick it off. Ihave often picked nearly ~ 
all the leaves off some of the plants, with 
the exception of a few at the top, but 
they came through it all right. When 
the time comes round in the New Year to 
sow Tomato-seeds I have plants that 
would take six or eight weeks to 
grow. It costs very little to raise such 
plants as regards fuel, and anyone 
who has a bit of room—say, in a 
house where Geranium cuttings are wintered 
—would do well to try a few plants in this way. 
If my plants in the beginning of January look 
a bit sickly I put them into a brisk heat for 
two or three weeks, which soon puts them 
right. After that they are placed into the 
house they are to be grown in. Some time in 
February, when I can make the room, I 
prepare the borders for the plants, which 
consists in digging in anything rotten from 
the rubbish-heap. By this time the plants 
will generally be showing, and, in fact, 
opening their trusses of bloom. I always plant 
as near the lower leaves as possible, which 
means, often enough, burying several inches of 
the stem, and, as far as my experience goes, 
they do better planted deeply than otherwise ; 
they do not seem to require top-dressing so soon. 
The house I grow them in has three borders, 
each of which holds two rows of plants. The 
house is span-roofed. Each plant has a stake 
to carry it to the wires, then they are tied to 
the wires as they grow. The plants are gone 
over each fine day, from 11 to 12, when the 
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house is dry and the blooms are fully open, with 
a rabbit’s-tail, and each bloom is fertilised. The 


reason that this fertilising is done is, often at 


that time of the year the house is obliged to be 
kept almost close, owing to the external atmos- 
phere. 
feeding, and the food I give is cow-manure- 
water and soot-water alternately. When they 


are beginning to get tired of the food they are 
getting I give them a top-dressing of something 
rich, and they go on setting and swelling in a 


remarkable manner. I aim to keep the tem- 


perature, when they have fairly started, at 
55 degs. to 60 degs. at night, with a few degrees 
less in severe weather, and I always leave a 
little air on night and day through the top 


ventilators when the weather is favourable. 


The plants are put out 1 foot apart, with 24 feet 
between the rows, and the leaves are not cut 
till they are getting overcrowded, then the 
lower ones are shortened to about half their 
I do not believe in keeping the plants 
too dry at the roots, especially when the fruit 
The variety I grow for this early crop is 
I fancy I hear someone saying— 
‘It is not worth growing, it is so rough.” 
True, the first fruits are rather rough, but they 
come smoother higher up the plant. It isa good 
setter, an early ripener, and the best-flavoured 


length. 


is set. 
Conqueror. 


Tomato I know. G. BrRockLEHURST. 
London House Nursery, Ruthin, N. Wales. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Making Rhubarb wine. — Will some reader 
kindly give me a simple recipe for making Rhubarb wine? 


—J. KEATES. 


Scalding in Tomatoes.—This has been 
prevalent this season, and to a great extent is 


fostered by the severe cutting of foliage carried 
to excess to get a heavy crop of fruit. It may 


be asked, how can this superabundant leafage 
which robs the plants so much be prevented ? 


Restriction of root space or food will check 
this. Rich food is often given in excess, and 
without foliage to absorb the food given the 
roots it is forced into the fruits, causing bad 
flavour, spot, and scalding. We do not denude 
other plants of leaves in the same way as the 
Tomato, and I fail to see how scalding of fruits 
can be prevented where this severe cutting 
takes place. I think if more attention were 
paid to the roots, giving a firmer root hold and 
less food, scalding could, to a great extent, be 
prevented. I find the smooth varieties scald 
much sooner than the corrugated ones, the skin 
being probably more sensitive.—B. 

Peas failing.—I am sending you a Pea root, with soil 
attached, for your examination to see if there is any dis- 
ease or insect which has. destroyed every plant more or 
less. The Peas were planted in a trench with good rotten 
manure dug in, and then a layer of 4 inches or 5 inches of 
plain soil, in which the seed was put. The soil here is 
strong, caking when dry—what might be called hungry 
soil ; it goes close unless constantly worked. For three 
years my Peas have failed entirely, and I think there must 
be some special cause, for we used to have any quantity. 
The garden is hot. I water and mulch most vegetables 
these last dry seasons. I have many birds, but they have 
always been the same more or less, though these last two 
years they seem to have made more havoc in spite of nets. 
None of the Peas sown have grown to a crop, but have got 
mildewed and yellow and then withered. I shall be 
greatly obliged if you are able to throw any light on the 
matter.—F. Fisuer, 

[You seem to have exceptional trouble with 
your Peas. Certainly you give a poor opinion 
of your soil when you describe it as ‘‘ hungry,” 
but all soils will be the same unless well 
supplied with manure. Do you work your soil 
deep enough? Will you, where you propose to 
grow Peas next year, have the ground trenched 
2 feet deep in the winter, keeping the lower 
spit of soil where it is, but forking and breaking 
it well, then adding and mixing with it a good 
dressing of short manure? When the whole 
ground is thus treated top-dress it with more 
short manure, and well fork it in. Then you 
should sow the Peas more thinly than is 
customary of any ordinary variety that has 
wrinkled seed. Make a pint sow a row of 
80 feet in length. Peas suffer in heat more 
from too thick sowing than from any other 
cause. Great heat, lack of moisture at the 
roots, and excessive dryness of the air have in 
your case promoted attacks of those most 
minute insects called thrips, and only constant 
overhead sprinklings, plenty of room for the 
plants, and deep root room will enable the 
plants to weather these attacks. The insects 
suck the juices from the leaves and stems, and 


When the first truss is set I commence 


periodical. 
rare plants, trees or shrubs, would oblige by 


they wither up. There is a liquid compound 
sold called ‘‘Spimo,” which, mixed with water 
and sprayed or gently syringed over the plants, 
checks both insects and mildew, Thrips have 
been very destructive to Peas everywhere this 
season. A cool, moist summer is much needed 
to destroy these pests. Constant syringing of 
the Peas helps the plants materially. ] 


Mushrooms.---Where material has been 


collected and prepared this will now be in good 
condition for forming a bed in a cool cellar or 
Everything being so 
hot and dry this year it will have been found 
necessary to sprinkle the manure pretty freely 
with water when it has been turned over, and 
the bed should not be made up until the material 
will stand the usual test and cling together 
without much expansion after being squeezed 
by the hand, for unless this is the case the 
necessary solidity cannot be obtained when 
building the bed. The frequent cautions not to 
have the manure over-moist lead beginners into 
the other extreme, and beds are consequently 


outdoors in a cool place. 


made up with manure in too dry a state. 


Should the manure appear at all spent, the last 
sprinkling it gets may well consist largely of 
Onl 

a small bed should be made up tu eaihnenite 
with, especially if room is scarce. Ridge-shaped 
beds give a greater cropping surface in propor- 
tion to the space they occupy than do those of 
any other form, and should be made up to about 
3 feet 6 inches in height by 3 feet in width at 
Spawn at any falling temperature 
between 75 degs. and 90 degs., and case the bed 
over with soil in a moist but not pasty condi- 
tion to a thickness of 2 inches, making both this 


stable drainings, as these will revivify it. 


the base. 


and the manure as solid as practicable. 





GARDHN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





Wood wasp.—I enclose an insect which I found a 
few days since on an archway made of pieces of old Fir- 
My gardener tells me he also found one on the 
I should be much obliged if you could tell 
me what the fly is, and if the sting is poisonous? I take 
the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, and am always interested in 


trees. 
same trellis. 


the correspondence.— Epitu ©. Cunpy. 


[The insect you sent is a specimen of the wood 


wasp (Sirex gigas), a by no means uncommon 
insect. It is perfectly harmless to human beings 
and animals. Though called a wasp from its 
resemblance to that insect, it is not one in any 
way. It has no poison bags in connection with 
the instrument at its tail, which is of the same 
nature as that of the wasp, but is only used for 
boring holes in timber and laying its eggs. 
These insects lay their eggs in the stems or 
branches of Fir-trees which are dying or have 
been recently felled. The grubs hatched from 
the eggs live for some months in the timber, and 
eventually become chrysalides, from which the 
perfect insects in due time emerge. The wood 
of your archway is evidently infested by these 
insects.—G. 8. S.] 

Crickets in the greenhouse.—! have crickets 
about the greenhouse. Could you tell me the best way to 
get rid of them ?—H..B, 

[In getting rid of crickets, the great thing is 
to find out where they hide and then blow insect 
powder into the cracks, crevices, or wherever 
they are. They will probably be tound near the 
hot-water pipes or flues, for crickets dearly love 
dryness and warmth. If they can be seen on 
the floor, as they may sometimes be in consider- 
able numbers, particularly when quite young, 
they may be killed by dashing boiling water 
over them. They may be poisoned by mixing 
together a }-pint of treacle, 1 oz. of arsenic, and 
2 oz. of bran, small portions of which mixture 
should be placed on pieces of glass or slate 
within theirreach. As they are thirsty insects, 
small gallipots partly filled with water or beer 
and sugar, with small pieces of lath so placed 
that the crickets can crawl up to the brims, 
make good traps ; but whatever means are used 
they must be persevered with until they are 
exterminated, or the trouble will soon begin 
again.—G. §. $ ] 


New and Rare Plants.—Drawings of 
these are now being made by Mr. Moon, with a 
view to their issue in a high-class monthly 
Any readers who may have new and 


sending them, carefully packed, to us or to Mr. 
Moon, Herbert Lodge, St. Albansy Herts. 
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GARDEN WORE, 


Conservatory.—White flowers are always 
in demand, and among the useful plants in the 
conservatory at this season is Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora. The best way to treat 
this is, after flowering, to plant it out, and when 
the leaves fall prune pretty hard, at the same 
time putting the plants intoshape. After being in 
pots tor some time they form quite a ball of 
roots, and plants of this character will lift at 
any time. I have potted them up after they 
have shown flower, and it is convenient where 
one has many plants to be able to keep some 
outside till wanted. Salvia splendens grandi- 
flora and Eupatorium odoratum are very useful, 
easily-grown plants. When the Eupatoriums 
are two years old they assume a semi-shrubby 
habit like Veronicas, and, if pruned back 
pretty hard after flowering and planted out at 
the end of May, they make splendid plants for 
potting up in September. Bushes 4 feet to 
5 feet high and as much fhrough that will 
flower for some time in the dead of winter are 
valuable where large houses have to be filled. 
The Salvias make better plants planted out 
than when grown in pots, and it is a great 
saving in labour. It will be necessary to stop 
the strong shoots occasionally during growth, 
but the last pinching should be given not later 
than the first week in August. Thereisa great 
demand springing up for hanging plants for 
baskets and for edgings to stages. They give a 
finish to a prominent position which cannot be 
obtained in any other way. Among the easily- 
grown things suitable for this purpose may be 
named the variegated variety of Sibthorpia 
europea and the variegated form of Sedum 
carneum. Isolepis gracilis makes a pretty green 
edging, and there is a pretty Indian Grass— 
Panicum variegatum—which is lovely in the 
conservatory in summer, but requires. more 
heat in winter. Just now the trailing forms of 
Campanula isophylla and others are lovely, and 
will last some time. If cuttings are struck in 
spring and grown on freely, flowering plants in 
5-inch pots may be had now. In making up 
larger plants three plants may be placed in a 
6-inch pot. Tuberoses may be used for group- 
ing ina shady part of the house, and though 
the flowers soon fade others continue to open. 


Stove.—It is nota difficult matter to have 
Eucharis Lilies always, more or less, in bloom 
by having several sets of plants in various 
stages of rest and excitement. ‘Lhe rest can be 
given by lowering the temperature. I have 
seen pots of bulbs rested by being placed outside 
at this season, but the various stages should be 
gradual and natural, otherwise a check may be 
given that will make an opening for insect 
attacks, including the Eucharis-mite. Winter- 
flowering plants will require a good deal of 
attention. Cool-pits are the most suitable 
places for all plants of low growth or young 
stock coming on. The main point is to get the 
wood well matured, whilst the foliage must not 
be exposed too hastily to injure the colour. 
When the pots are filled with roots liquid- 
manure in a weak state should be given. Simple 
things which can be made at home ina tub or 
tank from soot and animal manure are as good 
as the expensive artificials, giving, it may be, a 
little of the quick-acting chemical manure to 
finish off with. This is a matter that everyone 
can settle for himself. Something should be 
given to plants which have used up all the food 
in their pots and which cannot be repotted. By 
this means smaller pots may be used and better 
results obtained. It will soon be necessary to 
use a little fire at night. 

Late vinery. — Keep down sublateral 
growth so as not to crowd the main leaves. A 
little warmth should be kept in the pipes now 
where the Grapes are only just beginning to 
colour, co as to have all ripe by the end of next 
month. Keep inside borders well supplied with 
liquid-manure. Outside borders should not be 
heavily mulched now; at the same time, when 
the roots are near the surface they must not be 
unduly exposed. Night ventilation should bs 
given all through the summer in moderation, 
taking into consideration the character of ths 
structure, as some houses require more attention 
than others; but in all cases avoid stuffinees, 
which leads to mildew and other troubles. 


Harly Peach-house.—Where | possible, 
remove the lights and fully expose the trees to 
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dry. Ihave seen cases where this has had an 














difficult to moisten very dry borders ; in fact, 
when this stage is reached it is necessary to 
break up the borders. Trees in pots from which 
the fruit has been gathered will be better out- 
side now in coal-ash beds. Careful attention 
should be given to watering and syringing. 

Tomatoes under glass.—Where these 
are grown in narrow beds or borders help 
should be given both in mulch and liquid- 
manure. Starved plants will not produce a 
paying crop. The amount of soil the plants 
require is not great if the help.is given at the 
right time. The heaviest crop of Tomatoes I 

have ever seen was from plants in trenches 

about a foot wide dug in the hard floors of 
houses that were used at other seasons for 
winter-flowering Carnations, The soil they 
were growing in was old Carnation soil that had 
accumulated when the plants were thrown out. 
The chief ingredient was good loam. 

Window gardening. — Window-boxes 
and tubs must have liquid-manure twice a week 
to keep up the supply of flowers through the 
autumn. Only a few plants will be left in the 
windows now, as the main stock will do better 
outside. The prettiest effects are produced by 
Ferns and fine foliaged plants with a few flowers, 
such as Campanulas, Begonias, Ivy Geraniums, 
Lilium lancifolium, etc. Tuberoses may be 
grown in windows in summer if the fragrance is 
cared for. 


Outdoor garden.—Those who are think- 
ing of making new lawns, and find any diffi- 
culty in getting good turf at a reasonable price, 
may obtain a good lawn from seeds sown in 
September. The land should be well broken up, 
cleaned and manured, and then levelled and 
rolled down firm before the seeds are sown. 
One of the difficulties of making a good lawn 
from seeding is to prevent the birds taking the 
seeds. Thick sowing is necessary to ensure a 
good lawn speedily. We generally sow, especi- 
ally on small lawns, at the rate of two bushels 
of seeds per acre, and, of course, the seeds 
must be distributed evenly. The best month 
for planting evergreen trees and shrubs is 
October, the first half of the month for choice. 
I have moved evergreens in September with 
success if the ground is moist; but the last 
two or three years the ground has been too 
dry and hard to move anything. Of course, 
where only a few things have to be moved, 
the conditions may be made suitable; but 
when the trees and shrubs have to be obtained 
from a nursery at a distance, we must wait till 
the conditions are suitable for shifting. Beds 
and borders or edgings of white Pinks may be 
made now by pulling old plants to pieces, 
retaining a piece of old stem with each portion. 
Plant firmly, and water for a time. Market 
growers never waste time in taking cuttings or 
pipings; but in dealing with new or choice 
varieties, cuttings may be rooted under hand- 
lights in the shade. Keep moist till rooted. 

Fruit garden.—As soon as a sufficient 
number of Strawberry-runners has been secured 
for all purposes cut away the remainder, and 
hoe up and clear off all weeds. Later on a good 
top-dressing of manure may be given. Worn- 
out beds of Strawberries should be cleared and 
the ground trenched for the next crop. In good 
gardens Strawberries are not left on the same 
ground more than three years, and the popular 
Royal Sovereign on many soils will not pay to 
leave so long; but only strong plants should be 
set out, and the planting should be done in 
August. Shanking in Grapes is a very disagree- 
able disease, and is rarely seen on open-air 
Grapes. In some cases it is caused by drought, 
in others it may be due to over-feeding with 
rank manures, which sour the soil. Too close 
pinching in summer and over-cropping may lead 
up toit by bringing on exhaustion. First find 
out which of the causes named above has pro- 
duced the disease, and then apply the remedy. 
In most cases lifting the roots and placing them 
in sweet fresh soil after improving the drainage, 
will bring improvement if they do not imme- 
diately effect a cure. The wood of the early 

















































































































































































night and day will be desirable. 


blight is giving trouble in many: suburban 
gardens. 


complete the ripening of the wood. Peach 
borders should never be permitted to get dust 


injurious effect upon the trees, and it is often 


digging. 


and select seeds from them. 
Onions may be pulled up and laid out to ripen. 









into 5-inch pots. 
The plants are now in cold-frames with a little 
thin whitewash syringed over the lights. 
are sprinkled daily with rain water and freely 
ventilated to keep the * growth dwarf and 
sturdy. Some of the strongest plants will be 


Vines will now be ripe, and free ventilation 
American 


Smear the white, fluffy patches of 


insects over with soft-soap made into a lather 


with warm water, using a brush. 


Vegetable garden.—Sulad plants must 
have special attention now, as the weather is 
still too hot and dry to grow good Lettuces and 


Endive without help in mulch and water. 


Frequent sowings are necessary to ensure a good 
supply. The south border will come in grandly 
for the winter Lettuces, which should now be 
Those who are familiar with Wheeler’s 
Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce will not despise it 
It is very hardy for a 


sown. 


because it is small, 
white Lettuce, and is excellent in every way. 


Spinach is one of the most useful green 
vegetables, and should be sown largely now on 
When it 
follows early Potatoes forking over and raking 
A sprinkling of soot or 
Where seed 
Potatoes are selected and saved at home some 
So far as 


good land made reasonably firm. 


smooth will suffice. 
superphosphate will be useful. 


care should be given to the matter. 
my experiments go there has been a consider- 
able advantage in saving the sets of medium 
size from the most prolific roots at the time of 
This is easy enough. All the digger 
has to do when he comes to a more prolific root 
than usual is to keep the tubers by themselves 
In most gardens 


E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEHEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
August 19th.—Hard-wooded plants are out- 


side in a coal-ash bed. They are looked over 
every afternoon, the pots are tapped, and those 
requiring water have a good soaking. Weak 
liquid-manure is given to plants requiring it. 
Buds of Chrysanthemums are selected as they 
appear, and surplus growths removed. Liquid- 
manure is given twice a week. A top-dressing 
of loam and manure, with 2 lb. of Ichthemic 
guano per bushel, is now being applied. 


August 20th.—All winter-flowering Carnations 


are now.in the blooming pots, varying in size 
from 5 inches to 7 inches. 
usually placed in 5-inch pots, the second year 
they go into.6-inch and 7-inch pots, mostly in 
the latter. 
as flowers are not required till the plants are 
housed. 
shade is required now. 
shading has been used some of it will be washed 
off now. 


Young plants are 


All premature buds are removed, 


Re - arranged conservatory. Less 


Where permanent 


August 21st.—Shifted Cinerarias and Primulas 
Finished potting Cyclamens. 
They 


shifted into 6-inch and 7-inch pots. On mild 


nights the lights are sometimes taken off, the 
effect being sturdy growth. Sowed a few more 
Cucumber-seeds for winter. 


August 22nd.—Cuttings of various bedding 
plants are now being put in—Geraniums in 


4-inch and 5-inch pots outside, fully exposed, 


and other things in cool-pits lightly shaded, 
ventilated for an hour or so every morning. All 
Peaches and other stone fruits are gathered a 
day or so before ripe and placed in fruit-room 
to finish. Peaches to be sent away are gathered 
still earlier, as they ripen when travelling. We 
find paper best for packing, and shallow boxes 
are used, with one layer of fruit in each box. 

August 23rd.—Sowed Early Erfurt and other 
Cauliflowers. We generally sow a few seeds of 
Autumn Giant and late Asiatic now, but 
the Erfurt is the main early kind. Shall sow 
again later. Transplanted seedling Hollyhocks 
sown outside, which is the best way of raising 
Hollyhocks. Celery is earthed up when dry. 
Lettuces, also, and Endive are tied up in the 
same condition. Several sowings of Lettuces 
and Endives are made between the middle of 
July and end of August. 


August 24th.—All outdoor Tomatoes have 
been stopped and no further growth permitted. 
Some of the bottom leaves have been removed 
or shortened back to hasten ripening. LEarly- 
flowering Pelargoniums have all been shaken 
out and repotted in geod soil consisting largely 
of the best loam. The hoe is never altogether 
laid aside except-in wet weather. - If used often 









there is less need of water or manure, though, 
of course, the latter will always be more or less 
necessary, though a loose, rough surface does 
attract moisture from the atmosphere. 





BEES. 


Bees in box-hive (H. Alsop).—The 
throwing out of the large Bee-grubs shows that 
the honey gathering has ceased, so that if you 
wish to secure any of the stores now is the time 
to do so. At the end of the honey season 
drones and drone brood are always cast out and - 
destroyed by a prosperous colony, while a 
queenless colony retains the drones through the 
winter. The crowding of the Bees round the 
entrance of the hive will now cease, but it was 
an indication of the hive being over-populated. 
Had you when you first observed the crowding 
put a super upon the hives, the Bees, instead of 
hanging idly about, would have gone up, and 
probably filled the super with surplus honey. 
Or you might have removed some of the frames 
of honeycomb and given frames of comb-foun- 
dation for the Bees to work out and fill with 
honey. The advantage of the honey-extractor 
is that by its use you can remove the honey 
from the combs during the honey glut, and 
return the combs to the hive to be refilled by 
the Bees, thus saving them all the labour of 
comb building and much valuable time. If you 
take any honey from your hive leave sufficient 
for the Bees to winter upon, or feed up to about 
20 1b. weight of stores.—S. 8. G. 





BIRDS. 


Food for Thrush (Troubled). — You 
appear to be feeding your bird {quite correctly. 
Thrushes thrive upon Oatmeal as a staple food, — 
which should be made into a crumbly paste. 
They may also have lean meat cut fine, boiled 
Potatoes, cheese, custard, and ripe fruit. 
Snails are a great treat to them. Put a large 
stone at the bottom of the cage, and let your 
bird extract the snails for himself, which he 
will do by beating them upon the stone as in a 
wild state. Keep the cage very clean and the 
floor well sprinkled with grit. Allow plenty of 


water for bathing.—S. 8. G. 


Canary dying (Z. M. H.).—You give 


no particulars as to general treatment, diet, 


how long the bird had been ailing, and so 
forth. Without such data difficulty is some- 
times experienced in arriving at an accurate 
decision as to the cause of death. Your bird 
was ina very bad state, the liver and bowels 


being very much diseased. It appears to be 


froma free 
anaries just 


another cage of the ill-effects arisin 


indulgence in egg-diet. Young 


able to feed themselves often die from surfeit ; 


hence the importance of getting them on to seed 
as soonas possible. The parent birds frequently 


contract disease of the internal organs through 


indulging too freely in the egg-food supplied 
for the feeding of the young. Give your other 
birds a teaspoonful of liquid magnesia in their 
drinking water, and feed them on Canary and 
scalded Rape-seed in about equal proportions. — 
8. 8. G. 


Treatment of Swans (Cygnus ).—The 
Mute or Tame Swan, introduced from Hastern 
Europe and Asia several hundred years back, 
is very hardy, and stands our winters without 
any special care or protection ; it has, in fact, 
become almost as domesticated in this country 
as the common Goose. These birds will partake 
of all kinds of grain, but prefer Maize as their 
chief diet. They will accept soaked crusts of 
bread and vegetables, raw or cooked, and will 
crop Grass in the spring of the year. Swans 
require a good supply of fine pebbles or coarse 
sand to assist digestion. The adult female 
makes its nest of a great mass of any Reeds; 
this it places among Osiers or Rushes near the 
water. The eggs are white and usually six or . 
eight in number. While the young are still 
small the parent birds show great courage in 
defending them.—S. 8. G. 





“The Huglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Thoroughly revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best aseetef rees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully Ulustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in 8 vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for library. or presentation, one guinem nett. Of all 
booksellers, ete,- - 
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LAW AND OUSTOM. 


A gardener’s notice (J. H. P.).—As I 
understand your statement, you are engaged as 
a gardener at a weekly wage paid weekly, and 
you have been in the situationa month. Unless, 
at the time of the engagement, you were given 
to understand that a month’s notice would be 
necessary, I think you may determine the con- 
tract by a week’s notice, although the point is 
a little doubtful. I presume that you are an 
outdoor servant and a gardener, and that a house 
is not found you.—K. C. T. 

The rating of rabbit warrens,—Certain land: 
which had previously been cultivated as arable land, and» 
as such, had been charged half the rate in the pound to 
local rates, has been converted into a rabbit warren, and 
is now charged the full rate inthe pound. Is there any 
distinction made in the Act between land used for feeding 
cows, sheep, pigs, or deer (asin a private park) and land 
used as a rabbit warren ?—J. D. R. 

[Your question evidently refers to the opera- 
tion of the Agricultural Rates Act, and it may 
be sufficient to point out that this statute pro- 
vides that agricultural land (as therein defined) 
shall pay only half the rate in the pound pay- 
able in respect of houses, buildings, etc. It is 
clear that a rabbit warren is not “ agricultural 
land ” as defined in the Act, and so is charge- 
able at the full rate in the pound. But it is 
quite possible that both the gross estimated 
rental and the rateable value of the land now 
occupied as a rabbit warren may be decidedly 
less than when it was arable land, and, if so, 
the rateable value should be reduced in amount, 
although the rate itself be levied at the full 
rate in the pound.—K. C. T.] 


A gardener’s contract.—I contract to keep a 
garden in order and furnish the same at so much a year, 
payable quarterly. What notice is necessary to deter- 
mine this contract? And if furnished when the contract 
is determined, can I claim for the plants I have put in, if 
permission to remove these is refused ?—T. M. W. 

[I am unable to answer this question as I do 
not understand what the terms of the contract 
Do you take the garden at a yearly 
rent, payable quarterly upon the condition that, 
in addition to the payment of the rent, you keep 
the garden in proper order, and furnish the 
proprietor (who, I suppose, occupies a house in 
or adjoining the garden) with such vegetables, 
fruit, flowers, etc., as he may require, and you 
take and sell such part of the produce as he does 
not require? If this is the case, you will be a 
yearly tenant of the garden, and your contract 
can only be determined by half-a-year’s notice, 
expiring at the same time of the year as the 
tenancy began, and upon quitting you must 
leave the garden in the same condition as to 
plants, etc., as it was when you entered, If 
there is any written agreement, your position 
can only be determined by reference to its terms, 
and this answer may be quite inapplicable. If, 
however, your contract is of a different kind to 
what I have assumed, you must write again and 
explain more fully,—K. C. T.] 


Hiring land for market gardening.—I am 
taking half an acre of- allotment ground from September 
29th next, which TI intend to plant with Lilies, Roses, 
fruit-trees, etc., and shall sell the produce. I intend to 
build pig-styes and a hen-pen, and to put up a greenhouse 
and frames. The landlord knows my intentions; but 
should I have a written stamped agreement? I shall pay 
the rent yearly. Should I require a year’s notice? Ido 
not wish to give up the land without compensation just 
when I have got it into good condition and order.—H. H. 

[Yes, you must have a written agreement 
duly stamped. The agreement should set out 
that the land is let to you for cultivation as a 
market garden and for the purpose of raising 
flowers for sale. If it does not set this out, you 
will not be entitled to compensation for fruit- 
trees when you quit. The agreement should 
also contain a proviso to the effect that on 
quitting you should be paid by the landlord or 
his incoming tenant the fair value of all trees 
and plants planted by you, and also the fair 
value of greenhouses and frames and pig-styes 
and other erections. If the agreement does not 
contain these provisions you will not be able to 
claim compensation for the pig-styes, etc., as 
these will not be buildings erected for the pur- 
poses of your trade as a market gardener. You 
should have a proviso for a year’s notice inserted 
in the agreement, although if the agreement is 
silent as to notice you will be entitled to a year’s 
notice. The agreement should be written on 
paper bearing a sixpenny impressed stamp, or 
should at least be so stamped within fourteen 
days after it is executed. This can be done at 
Somerset Houree, and may be sent through any 
stamp office.—K. C. T.] 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


OCORRHSPONDHANOBD. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpEnina free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications sh clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evrror of Garpsnina, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisHer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, os GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Brompton and other Stocks (C. C.).—There 
have been numerous references to garden Stocks from time 
to time in these pages; but, as you ask for a rather 
complete reference, we give a paper on them in this 
number. Those who get GARDENING spasmodivally lose 
many things which they may be particularly interested in. 
Those who take it regularly miss nothing. It is an excel- 
lent plan to bind up the numbers, if possible, and then the 
index for each volume is ready for reference when any- 
thing special is required to be found. 

Gazanias (Delta).—The Gazania is a very pretty and 
distinct dwarf composite, but only hardy enough for 
summer growth. Cuttings strike freely in a cold-frame in 
August. Unless struck very early, spring-struck plants 
are almost worthless, so that it is advisable to put the cut- 
tings in in August. and allow them to stand in the pots 
during the winter, potting them off early in the spring. 
They will then come well into flower if put out in May. 
Gazania ringens is the best known with long deep green 
leaves, silvery beneath, and bright orange-yellow flowers 
with a dark centre. Each flower is quite 2 inches across. 
G. splendens is also well known, and plants can be had in 
the spring from those who grow summer bedding plants ; 
in fact, any plant nurseryman could supply you. 


Crassula coccinea (W. S.).—This is one of those 
good old greenhouse plants that have from some cause or 
other ceased to be popular. Not many years ago it was 
one of the most brilliant plants in collections of stove and 
greenhouse plants, for its natural season of flowering when 
grown in a greenhouse is from midsummer to the end of 
July, and gardeners are well aware that at that date there 
is not so much variety in plants that flower naturally as 
there is in May and early June. If half-a-dozen strong 
shoots are placed round the edge of a 4-inch pot they will 
soon strike root, and in the spring, if shifted into 6-inch 
pots, will produce many heads of blooms. The plants do 
not need very large pots, and quite large specimens may 
be grown in pots of from 8 inches to 10 inches in diameter. 
By cutting out the old straggling growths after flowering 
the plants may be kept of useful size for a good many 
years. 

Roses Gustave Regis and Bouguet d’Or 
(Holroyd).—Yes ; both these Roses are fairly hardy and 
free flowering. They must be sparsely pruned—that is to 
say, the annual growths should be retained from 1} feet to 
2 feet long if grown as bushes, and longer if as pillar or 
wall plants. Avoiding white and pale pink, the following 
dozen would be a good selection of free-blooming H,P. or 
H.T. Roses that have good flowers—viz.: Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Caroline Testout, Helen Keller, Pride of Waltham, 
Alfred Colomb, Ulrich Brunner, Marquise Litta, Louis Van 
Houtte, A. K. Williams, Tom Wood, Jeannie Dickson, and 
Mme. Jules Grolez, 


Treatment of Gloxinias (#. A.).—We would 
advise you to place into 44 pots and grow on freely as near 
the light as possible, and possibly you may get some of 
them to flower inthe autumn. As the leaves commence 
to turn yellow previous to dying down do not stand them 
under the stage, as is so often done, but give them all the 
light and air possible at that period. During the winter 
they may be either allowed to remain in the pots they 
have grown in, or turned out, shaken clear of soil, and 
laid in a box of dry sand or soil. The structure they are 
kept in during the winter should not fall below 45 degs. at 
any time. Do not place too near the hot-water pipes, and, 
if the soil gets very dry it may be damped. At the end 
of February or early part of March the tubers must be 
potted, but be careful not to overwater before they start 
into growth. 


Lilium Browni after flowering (Carnation).— 
Gradually withhold water until the flower-stem dies down, 
and in November you may shake away all soil and repot 
in fresh loam, to which have been added a little very old 
manure, very finely sifted; some leaf-soil, and plenty of 
sand or sharp grit. Give thorough drainage, covering 
this with rough turf, and put in 2 inches of the mixed soil, 
then the bulbs. If these have many fresh roots, laying the 
bulbs on their sides will be a wise precaution against 
breakage of roots. Finally, fill up to within { inch of the 
soil, and either plunge in ashes or place ina frame. No 
water will be needed at potting time, or for some weeks 
after, if placed as directed. Yes; the Violets should be 
placed on a bed of leaves or leaves and manure, with about 
9 inches of soil on the top, so as to bring the plants as near 
the glass as possible. 

Lily of the Valley (R. S.).—The best time to 
divide and repot this is the end of October or early 
November. If long confined to the pot, you will probably 
require to soak the ball in a tub of water and gradually 
get away the soil from the entangled mass of roots. You 
may also require to use some force. It will not harm 
much if you take a spade and cut away 2 inches from the 
base at the start, next cut the ball in halves, and gradu- 
ally separate the crowns. It will suffice for replanting if 
you secure 4 inches of the lower part of root, exclusive of 
the crown, and in planting firmly bury the same just 
below the soil. Deeply-dug scil, well manured and in a 
cool or shady place, is the best conditions for Lily of the 
Valley, and if any crowns are good enough for potting, 
place a dozen in a 5-inch pot in good soil. Those you 
plant out may be placed 4 inches apart from crown to 
crown and 6 inches asunder in the rows. If well cared 
for, and a mulch of rotten manure given in winter, some 
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good crowns for flowering should be available in two years, 
and in any case a good flowering should ensue if left to 
form a bed in the open. 


Weeds and Water Lilies (Fairlight).—Untor- 
tunately these things appear well nigh inseparable, and 
even in a cemented nog will be as likely to get the 
weed as you are now. Indeed, at the present moment and 
for weeks past in a brick and cement built tank we are in- 
undated with one weed only, that quickly overgrows all 
else, and even chokes up the connection with a larger 
tank adjoining. The difficulty is that the seeds are in the 
water, and in their season of growth— the early summer— 
make quite enormous masses of dense growth in a short 
period. The most that can be done at present is with 
rake and sharp spade or hoe, detaching the weed from the 
sides with either of the latter, or if a surface weed in the 
way of Potamogeton or Duckweed, then rake it off, and 
take care it does not seed. In the case of some weeds, 
fine sand and gravel act as a purifier, and if a deep cover- 
ing of sand was in the coming winter placed in the bottom 
and up the sides somewhat, it may tend to modify the 
crop the next year. You should also give a good clearing 
out, at the same time well scraping the sides, etc. If you 
cannot obtain sand, then try coal-ashes in the same way. 
We cannot recommend cement as.at all likely to prove a 
panacea in this case. 


FRUIT; 


Making Plum wine (W. S.).—Soak in pure water, 
at the rate of 1 gallon of Plums to 1 gallon of water, for a 
full fortnight so many as you wish to use. Then strain off 
the liquid and add 2 lb, of cane sugar to a gallon of liquid. 
Boil it for two hours slowly, then stand to cool, and put 
into clean casks to ferment. It is specially advised that 
the sugar be West Indian, as Beet sugar is less suited to 
put body into the wine. We find that Porto Rico sugar, 
or, failing that, Demerara, is strongly advised to be used. 
Let the Plums be just ripe and quite sound. Decayed 
fruits often promote sourness and failure to properly fer- 
ment. 


American blight (W. J. G.).—When trees are 
badly infested with American blight it is a good plan to 
have a bucket filled with boiling hot strong soda-water, 
and some soft-soap in it, then with a fairly stiff brush well 
wash out the insects from their haunts in the stems. 
That can be done at once without injuring the Grass be- 
neath. Then get some fairly dry clay, break it up and 
saturate it with paraffin, and add soft-soap and boiling 
water to make it a thick paste, keeping it well stirred ; 
then dab that with a stout brush into all the crevices ; in- 
deed, literally paint the stems well over. That will kill 
the insects. If there be some left on the smaller branches 
or shoots after the leaves have fallen, cut those off and 
burn them as well as all fallen leaves. Then in the winter 
give a gentle syringing with 1 lb. of caustic soda and 1 Ib. 
of potash, dissolved in 10 gallons of water. 


Melons unsatisfactory (i. A., Acton).—It would 
be scarcely possible for us to say why your Melons were 
tough in the flesh and not easily separated from the skin. 
It certainly is a failing we have never experienced ina ripe 
fruit. An unripe fruit, however, has a very different sub- 
stance, and we can only infer that you cut your fruits too 
soon. A Melon should be left on the plant until it sepa- 
rates itself, or until the skin cracks round the stem and 
becomes almost separated, then it may be removed. Even 
then it should be kept a few days before it is eaten, for it 
is never full ripe cut fresh from the plant, but the flesh is 
hard and uneatable near the rind. Five fruits are rather a 
large crop to take, and unless the plants are extra strong 
three are quite enough to leave on a Melon-plant. Possibly, 
too, your plants, though healthy, were underfed, especi- 
ally taking into account their heavy load. They need 
stimulants often in the form of liquid-manure, diluted, or 
dry artificial manures, sprinkled on the surface and 
watered in. Lime, too, is necessary, and a heavy soil is 
better than a light one. We suspect that you erred in 
cutting your fruits too soon, and, further, your complaint 
of the toughness is attributable to using them before they 
had properly ripened. Melons vary very much in the 
time it takes to get this development of maturity and 
flavour, some are much quicker than others; and in these 
matters it ig immaterial where you obtain your seeds, 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomato (Kirkham).—Yes ; your Tomatoes have been 
attacked by what is known as Oladisporium Lycopersici, 
otherwise spot.. Several notes have lately appeared on 
this pest in recent issues. 


Maggots in Mushrooms (Ff. 7. M.).—This is one 
of the difficulties of cultivating Mushrooms in buildings, 
especially those exposed to the sun during the summer. 
Possibly something might be done to keep out the Mush- 
room-flies by cleansing the house before the first beds.are 
made up after the summer season sets in. Thoroughly 
saturate every wall, and the woodwork also, with lime- 
wash, and clear out all old manure or the remnants of ex- 
hausted beds. After the spring beds are over the house 
should be cleared, whitewashed, and left empty for 
several weeks, making up the beds in the open under the 
shade of a wall, or rather lofty fence, again about August 
using the house for autumn, winter, and spring. 


Cauliflowers not compact (M. 4A., Acton).— 
With such weather as that experienced this season it is 
difficult to get Caulifiowers compact in head, even though 
the plants. are in every other respect satisfactory. The 
only means towards that end in dry, hot summer weather 
is to keep them watered regularly and often. Cauliflowers 
are very sensitive to weather changes, and sometimes the 
soil as well as the season upsets one’s calculations. There 
appears to be a great amount of confidence displayed in 
that your seeds come from one of the best of British seeds- 
men ; but it-cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
very best of seeds and varieties will fail if the cultural 
conditions are not of the kind suitable. It is quite 
possible that if you divide ene seeds of the kind you com- 
plain of into two or three batches to mature at successive 
seasons you would find one to succeed perfectly, while 
another would be but a part:al success, or it may fail 
absolutely, proving clearly that the seeds were not at 
fault, but the season or the cultivation. The summer 
Cauliflower is a most erratic vegetable, because so sensi- 
tive to dry weather periods. Oauliflowers must be cut 
very young, and to preserve their colour and compactness 
they should either be tied up or leaves broken down over 
the heads to keep the sun off them, 
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SHORT RHPLIBS. 

Lucius.—The onty thing you can do is to fence the wall 

in to prevent the cattle reaching the Ivy.——Lidstone.— 
See reply to ‘‘ Sarum,” ve ‘‘ Peaches with cracked stones,” 
in our issue of August 3, p. 296.—Arthur E. Meates.— 
Quite impossible to say. Froyle.—Give the plant a 
little time, and with age it will flower.——Hnquirer.—Box 
and letter received, but no insects inside the box. Mrs. 
J.—Yes; Wallflowers would do quite well, and so would 
Iris germanica in variety, Alstramerias, Gaillardias, 
Aubrietias, Lupines, seedling Carnations, Cornflowers 
(annual and perennial kinds), and Marigolds and Migno- 
nette among annuals ——Jrish,—‘‘ Table Decoration,” 
with illustrations, by Wm. Low. Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, Limited, Publishers, UHenrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.——WM. C.—You will find Abol, advertised in 
our columns, far more efficacious than the two ingredients 
you refer to.——Srbley Collier.—Arrangements should 
have been made for someone to be left in charge of the 
garden to do the necessary airing, watering, ete —— 
Madonna.—No; we should not certainly plant Lilium 
candidum in such a position. It dislikes coddling or being 
meddled with, and thrives best when left undisturbed in 
good garden soil.—dJ. A. M.—Wheeler’s Tom Thumb 
Cabbage Lettuce or Hammersmith Cabbage. No; we 
fear the Fuchsias will not do where you say. You have 
treated your Macrows too well, causing a gross and un- 
fruitful growth.—Tarragon.—You have not got the true 
Tarragon, whose flowers are white and insignificant. 
Your plant is Tagetes lucida, a composite plant, which is 
often grown ag a substitute.——A. P. Davison.—The 
flowering spikes may in both instances be removed at 
once. Inthe Eremurus cut it down to within 6 inches of 
the earth.—— ’. F.—- Cut out the wood that has flowered 
and nail in all the young wood. The shoots you refer to 
will flower next year.——J. Britter.—Simply spread the 
wood-ashes on the soil when you apply the manure, and 
dig all in together.——H. L. Piggott.—We think you will 
find that sparrows are the culprits, as we have seen them 
destroy Gladioli in the way yours have been.—Mac- 
kintosh Walker.—Oontents of box to hand, all in a pulp. 
M. A. H.—Kindly send specimen of insect, and then 
we can better help you.— First Year.—Your Beans have 
been attacked by green and black-fly, and from their con- 
dition we fear they will be of little value. You might try 
syringing them with some insecticide. ——H. A. C.—Sorry 
to say we cannot advise you how to light a fire without 
causing smoke.——Sam Kerswell.—The best thing you 
can do is to keep a dog, which will frighten the cats.—— 
Anon.—Put in cuttings of Calceolarias into cold-frame 
early in October.——Philip Pelling.—Flowers, especially 
the self-coloured kinds, very good, but not equal to others 
in cultivation. One wants to know something of the 
habit of the plants, as also whether free flowering or 
otherwise.——J. W. Simpson.—The freak you refer to is 
not at all uncommon, many instances having been noted 
during the past season. 














*,* Any communications respectung plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Eviror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants, — Saratoga.—1, Calceolaria 
hyssopifolia ; 2, Solidago Virgaurea ; 3, Lysimachia vul- 
garis; 4, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum.——Salop,—1, 
Astrantia major ; 2, Common Virginian Creeper; 3, Pyreth- 
rum uliginosum ; 4, Tropewolum speciosum.— Mrs. Ryan. 
—The Bracken Fern is Pteris aquilina.——A. EH. M. Reid. 
—1, Funkia ovata; 2, Veronica spicata; 3, Achillea ptar- 
mica fi.-pl. ; 4, Lysimachia vulgaris.—R. C. K.—Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera implexa).——F’. J. D.—1, Acer Negundo ; 
2, Cupressus macrocarpa; 3, Pittosporum Tobira ; 4, Picea 
excelsa pygmxa.—Margaret Downie.—Yellow flower, 
Hypericum calycinum; Long shoot, Stauntonia latifolia ; 
Crimped leaf, Eurybia Gunni. Plants sent for name should 
always have numbers affixed.—Miss Edith Holttm.—We 
cannot name florists’ flowers. —— Lucius.—The Sweet or 
Annual Marjoram (Origanum Majorana).——W. S,—Kalo- 
santhes (Crassula) coccinea. —_S. M. M.—Carduus palus- 
tris.— J. M. Stocksjield._1, Thalictrum aquilegifolium ; 
2, Weigela foliis variegatis ; 3, Deutzia crenata fi.-pl. ; 4, 
Spirea canescens.——-H#. B. Rowlands.—We cannot under- 
take to name Roses. ——J. McDonald.—1, Chrysanthemum 
Balsamita ; 2, Lysimachia Virgaurea ; 3, Medicago lupulina. 
-——Delta.—1, Senecio japonicus ; 2, Campanula persicifolia 
fi.-pl.; 3, Lysimachia vulgaris ; 4, Verbascum phoniceum. 
— J. Britter.—1, Euphorbia Lathyris ; 2, Coreopsis gran- 
diflora.—B. F’. M. Doyne.—1, Rhamnus alaternus ; 2, Portu- 
gal Laurel; 3, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus); 4, Flea-bane 
(Inula dysenterica). The only way to get rid of this weed 
is to dig it out, using an old knife or a spud. wW. T. B. 
—1, Orinum Moorei; 2, Achillea ptarmica fi.-pl.; 3, 
Erigeron speciosus ; 4, Monarda purpurea; 5, Spirea fili- 
pendula fi.-pl. ; 6, Veronica subsessilis—P. Fletcher 
Watson.—Berberis Aquifolium. The fruit is not eatable, 
though no doubt birds and game would eat it.—— Wm. F. 
Parrott.—Probably Lovage, but specimen insufficient. — 
Anthophila.—Quite impossible to name from such a poor 
specimen.——J. A. Kelsall.—l, Veratrum nigrum; 2, 
Megasea (Saxifraga) ligulata.— Saratoga.—1, Monk’s- 
hood (Aconitum Napellus); 2, Begonia Rex var.; 3, 
Hydrangea, send complete head; 4, Chrysanthemum 
frutescens Etoile d’Or. Taylor, Alityfirin. — Stan- 
hopea tigrina.—J. Allen.—Red flower, Hibiscus Rosa 
sinensis; other, Hibiscus Cameronii.m—Arthur Stewart. 
—The Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris).——J. M. Stocks- 
field —Dolichos Lablab var.——Mrs. Bentinck.—OCalathea 
(Maranta) Massangeana.——H. Youngman, Kelvedon. — 
The Bladder Nut (Staphylea colchica)-—A. W. L.—The 
Wayfaring-tree (Viburnum Lantana). —— #. C, —1, 
Cupressus Lawsoni; 2, Helenium autumnale; 3, Funkia 
ovata variegata ; 4, Galega officinalis alba,.——A Constant 
Reader.—1, Olearia Haasti ; 2, Corydalis lutea; 3, Escal- 
lonia macrantha ; 4, Spirea Bumalda.— Mrs. FE. Howard. 
—Brown flower, Phytolacca decandra; White flower 
Olearia Haasti. 

Names of fruit.—J. Brown.—Fruit too much 
crushed to be able to identify. A shoot ought always to 
be sent. when Peaches or Nectarines are sent for name. 


Catalogues received.—F. 0. Heinemann, Erfurt. 
—General Seed Catalogue.——W. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Oross, N.—Bulbs and Winter Flowers. ——Sutton and 
Sons, Reading.—List of Bulbs, etc, 
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TO BRITISH 


And enjoy the Sterling Advantages 
of Direct Dealing. 
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for 
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WATCH 


Instalment Plans at 50/- and more. 


THE “ROYAL MAIL” ENCLISH LEVER. 


MAKE IT YOURS. 
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SOLID SILVER HALL-MARKED CASE, richly 
turned and engraved. Fine full-plate movement. 
Jewe)ld, fitted with Dust and Damp Proof Cap and 
with H. SAMUEL'S LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
(by Royal Letters Patent), which cannot be found in 
watches of any other make. GUARANTEED 
Pure BRITISH MAKE THROUGHOUT. 


NO HOLIDAY COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 











They are wonderfully efficient, fitted with lenses, and 
specially adapted to Field, Marine, and Theatre use. 
Nickel mounts and eyeshades, crocodile leather body and 
case, with sling complete, for 8/6. 


H. SAMUEL’S 


GRAND GATALOCUE. 


200 PAGES, 3,000 ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
WATCHES, JEWELLERY, CLOCKS. SILVER 
WARE, OUTLERY, &, sent FREE on receipt 
of Postcard. A study of this marvellous volume 
will show in the plainest possible manner the advan- 
tages of H. Samuel’s Method of Direct 
Supply, whereby a SAVING of nearly ONE- 
HALF can be EFFECTED. 


Valuable Free Prizes for Purchasers. 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL 


With all Articles. H. Samuel will return money in 
full if satisfaction is not given. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


H. SAMUEL, Dept. 3, 
MARKET ST., MANCHESTER. 





ENTERPRISE, 


H. SAMUEL’S GREAT OFFER. 
<2O9/G 


Compare with Watches sold on Deceptive 






Avacust 17, 1901 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER. 


20 000 IN USE. 
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Simple, 
Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 


The immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous imita- 
tions of it sent out in recent years} afford abundant testimony 
of its undoubted success. 


No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe ep pe ep 
oO. 2, rT] 200 1] iT} - = 4 2 0 
No. 3, ws 00, “ an ee 5 10 6 


Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £4 16s. 6d. 
Illustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & CO,, Lrp. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HEATING ENGINEERS 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO YOUR ADDRESS. 
STRONG GARDEN SEAT. 


= Painted 
= ironwork and 
varnished lags. 


Without 
Arms, 
3ft, long, 10/6 
4ft. ” 14/- 
5ft. » 17/6 
6ft. ,, 21/- 


Arms, as draw- 
ing, 2/- seat 
extra. 
















































































with 60ft.. British-made hose, 


HOSE REEL Miran 
jy branch, withstopcock, ecrew lid, rose, & jet. 

No. Hose. Ply. £8.4d. 

' 1s..) din. Se gee eso 10 
2 dc Sit. teat leer O 

3.0%, Fin. Seu eee! oO 

43. gin, ae we Wea em 

5> wet SIN seem a a0 

6. SIMS os Ose ale 0 

a an qin. Ree Prom bk ar 

8... fine g3 eae, 6 


We supply in lengths. 60, 80, 
100, 120, 140, 160, 180, & 200 ft. 
long. CASH WITH ORDER. 
Carriage Paid to your Address. 


RICHARD POTTS & CO. 
Artistic Ironfounders, 
= CALEDONIAN BUILDINGS, 


— “LIVERPOOL. 
=== = ; [Mention Paper. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, inthe following stses. 








12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 
14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 
Wby10 i8by12 I8by16 24byl16 24by18 
100 feet boxes } 100 feet boxes } 8rds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. 17/= 4ths, 21-0z. 20/= 1/6 per box extra 


NotTE.—G@lass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Lines.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 15s.; 21-oz., 18s. per box. 
lg. extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 Ib., 28.6d Paint, 4d. per Ib. 
Put free on railin London. Package free. glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be insound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- | 
house. All glassis carefully packed, put direct on rail, risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to—J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, 
£.C. Oontinuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


EAD GARDENER.—F. W. Buxton, Esq., 


of Pishiobury, would be pleased to highly recommend 
his Head Gardener, who has been with him the past eight 
years, to any lady or gentleman requiring the services of a 
good all-round man, well acquainted with all branches of the 
profession. Excellent testimonials; age 40; one child, aged 
12. Surrey or Sussex preferred.—W. H GODDEN, F.R.H.S. 
The Gardens, Pishiobury Park, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


(JARDEN ER seeks SITUATION in Kitchen, 
Market-gardening. or Fruit Piantation. Life experi- 
ence, good refs., 32.—H., 43, High East-street, Dorchester. 


= F 

(FARDEN ER (Head Working), where several 
ere kept. Age 31; married, no family. Thoroughly 

understands glass; good grower of choice fruits, flowers, and 

vegetables. Good references. Disengaged month after suited. 

—Apply M. A., GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton- 

street, Strand, London, W.0. 


sucht Rentinraidaeadatenibbe ee 
(jARDENER (Head Working), trained in best 


, gardens ; 18 years’ experience ; 3} rer as head gardener 
in last place; knowledge of outdoor and indoor work—Rores, 
hardy flowers and fruit; experienced in ground work, Address 
—A. STRATFORD, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 
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VEGETA 


DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 
Is it right to take half the lower leaves of Tomatoes off 
when they have set three bunches of fruit ? My employer 
says it is the worst thing that can be done. My object in 
doing so was to let the sun in, and also that all the 
atrength should go to the fruit.—QUERY. 

[Cutting the leaves from Tomato- plants, 
although necessary under certain conditions, 
should not be practised by rule-of-thumb. The 
foliage acts as a channel for conducting the sap to 
the fruit, although in cases of extra luxuriance 
the leaves assimilate the whole of the nourish- 
ment, and the fruit, even though it may set, 
usually fails to swell. On rampant plants 

artial defoliation is beneficial, cutting every 
alternate leaf half away three parts of the way 
up the plants, eerving those that are left entire 
in the same manner in ten days’ time ; this will 
check growth generally, rendering the forma- 
tion of fruitful trusses of flower more probable. 
When, however, the plants make only a normal 
growth and fruit freely, the les ths knife is 
used amongst the foliage the better, as 1t should 
bs borne in mind that, in addition te supplying 
the fruit with food, it acts as a protection 
against hot sun, the latter sometimes burning 
or blistering the fruit when growing on extra 
hot south walls, some sorts taking harm sooner 
than others. As autumn approaches and the 
fruit has swelled to its fullest, relieving the 

lants of leaves which hang immediately over 
the fruit is often imperative in order to give it 
a chance of ripening before frost sets in; in- 
deed, come good growers then use the knife 
somewhat freely, their contention being that as 
the laying on of pulp has ceased, maturation by 
leaf defoliation is warrantable. This, of course, 
refers to open-air plants. The best way of 
guarding against excessive leafage and of reduc- 
ing the need of defoliation to a minimum is to 
grow the plants in a manure-free soil from the 
first, and to assist with stimulants after the 
fcuit is set. ] 


CABBAGE AND COLEWORTS. 


Tu value of the Colewort is its quick growth 
and its good flavour. It may be planted thickly 
without fear of running or bolting, and, what 
is better, it is more hardy than a larger 
Cabbage, whilst it is of better colour when 
cooked. Of Cabbage we have a wide choice, 
and if small, quick-growing varieties are re- 
quired, Little Pixie, Veitch’s Matchless, and 
Dwarf Incomparable are suitable, besides 
several other really good forms too numerous to 
mention, but they are not equal to a good type 
of Rosette Colewort for late winter use. I must 
not omit to mention a fine winter Cabbage, St. 
John’s Day, as it is invaluable for filling in the 
period after the best of the Coleworts are over 
and the early spring Cabbage is not in. June is 
a good time to sow seed of the first lot of Cole- 
worts, and much depends upon the quantities 
required. If in succession, I would advise 
three sowings, one early in June, another a 
month later, and the third in the first week in 
August. The first two sowings should be of the 
Rosette form, as this hearts more freely than 
the Hardy Green, but the latter is best for 
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‘trouble and are more reliable. 


























g, as it does not suffer from frost like the 
variety with closer heads and fuller hearts. 
Even two sowings may suffice, sowing the 
Rosette at the time named and Hardy Green a 
month later. These will provide a long supply, 
but I find the last sowing in August of great 
service, as if planted on a north border on 
heavy land it provides good heads when the 
spring Cabbages turn in. I prefer to sow 
broadcast and give ample space for the seedlings 
to develop. There are several forms of these 
much esteemed Ooleworts, and it is well to 
get a good strain, as some are more tender 


spring 


and of better shaps and colour. Large 
market growers invariably save their own 
seed, selecting an even lot of plants, and 


by this means secure a trus stock. Plant- 
ing should be done as soon as the plants can 
be handled, and as they take up little room if 
putat 12 inches to 15 inches apart eich way, 
ample space will be provided for the later 
sowings. It is surprising what a rapid growth 
the Coleworts make in rich land and how soon 
they heart. What is better, they remain good 
after attaining full size; whereas with Cabbage 
more time and more space are required, and, in 
my opinion, the flavour of autumn Cabbages is 
inferior to that of quickly-grown Rosette 
Coleworts, 

The Hardy Green is of value for July sowing, 
and though this variety is as good in quality as 
the Rosette, it is hardier on account of its 
having a more open growth and not hearting 80 
closely. As is well known, any variety of Cab- 
bage may be sown for cutting in a young state 
as Coleworts, using an early variety for the 
purpose. But they do not equal the true 
Colewort, being less hardy, of slower growth, 
and more inclined to run or bolt. The Rosette 
is therefore admirably adapted for early winter 
use, and the Hardy Green for later or early 
spring. The last-mentioned is only a stop-gap 
till the spring Cabbages turn in, but it is readily 
retarded by lifting and placing thickly under a 
north wall or trees. If it fails to heart it is 
most acceptable in the shape of greens. I 
usually plant the Rosette Cabbage after the 
early Ashleaf Potatoes, merely raking over and 
cleaning the ground, afterwards treading it to 
make it firm. The Hardy Green is often 
planted between rows of newly-planted late 
Strawberries, one row down the centre of the 
alleys, and the plants are cleared off before the 
Strawberries require additional space. G. 





SOWING CAULIFLOWERS. 
Tue old method of sowing in the autumn has 
much to recommend it, as though the plants are 
much longer about, there is a greater certainty 
of a crop and, in my opinion, better material 
and earlier. J am aware that good heads of the 
Early Forcing or Snowball type may be secured 
in less than three months from time of sowing 
early in the year, but I questionif there is much 
gain, as the plants raised early in the year 
require much care at a time there is such a 
number of other subjects needing room, that, on 
the whole, the autumn-sown plants entail less 
Of course, in 
severe winters the plants unless strong soon 
succumb, butby giving timely shelter there are 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden,” AUGUST 24, 1901. 
ere i ae 
INDES. 
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usually sufficient plants for early cutting if the 
old plan of potting up is practised or a few 
plants pricked out into frames. The best plan 
to save them is, I find, to pot up and plunge the 
pots in the open over the rims in ashes or fibre, 
and at the approach of severe weather to cover 
with lights or movable frames and protect with 
Bracken or litter. I have also for many years 
dibbled in some plants on raised borders at the 
foot of a south wall, and only in very severe 
seasons have the plants succumbed. 

The well-known plan of planting under hand- 
glasses from autumn-sown plants has much to 
recommend it, as the produce is much earlier 
than from plants turned ‘out of pots or lifted 
out of frames, and in favourable seasons good 
heads are obtained before the lates Broccoli is 
over. I like sowing for spring cutting the third 
week in August on an open exposed border, pot- 
ting up at the end of September, as advised, 
using the larger plants for the hand-glasses and 
the smaller for pots. Use 44-inch pots in 
preference to 3 inch, these allowing more root 
space. In potting it is well to pot firmly, only 
using strong loam with wood-ashes mixed. As 
regards varieties to sow, many advise the Karly 
London. I do not like it, as it is not close 
enough in the curd, and on a light soil is soon 
open and over. It is, I think, too, less hardy 
than the dwarfer types. I prefer Dwari Erfurt 
or Walcheren. By sowing the early kinds in 
February or March to form a succession there is 
no lack of material through May and June. 
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WINTER SPINACH. 
Grovunb that has been well prepared for early or 
second early Potatoes is in capital condition for 
winter Spinach directly these are cleared off, 
and the site that is frequently given to large 
breadths of successional Peas also suits Spinach. 
It is not so much shelter that is needed as a 
good sunny and rather high position, and if only 
a heavy or badly-drained soil or a cold, flat 
position is available, then I would recommend 
that raised beds be formed for Spinach. 
Spinach revels in this aérated warmer state of 
affairs ; at any rate, I never saw it so good as 
when so treated. Ground given a dressing of 
lime last winter or spring and a good surfacing 
of soot now would most probably grow Spinach 
well, when perhaps in former years it failed just 
as badly. What is wanted is soil thoroughly 
well sweetened and pulverised, frequently turn- 
ing and stirring the top spit some weeks in 
advance of sowing’ time being a_ very 
needful preparation in some cases. Merely 
stirring, levelling, and raking over the surface 
will not do, It is the lumps underneath that 
also require attention, and if these, owing to the 
weather keeping dry and hot, cannot be broken 
to pieces, either wait a few days for rain or use 
the watering-pot freely, and then they will 
crumble to pieces readily enough. Now, how- 
ever, is the time to make the principal sowing, 
and if the ground can be spared, more seed may 
be sown a fortnight or three weeks hence. The 
first sowing should reach a, serviceable size 
before frosty weather sets in, and that raised 
later will most probably remain in a backward 
state till early next spring. Open shallow drills 
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from 12 inches to 15 inches apart, allowing the 
latter distance for the large-leaved Victoria and 
also for the other forms when the soil is rich and 
known to grow Spinach well. If the soil is at 
all dry give a gentle, yet thorough watering and 
soon after sow the seed. It isa mistake to be 
too chary of the seed, as the plants are apt to 
disappear nearly as fast as they come up, while 
grubs and slugs follow them up even after a 
good size is reached. Thinning out should be 
commenced directly it is seen there are many 
more plants growing than ate wanted, and if 
there are a few gaps transplant some of the 
thinnings with either a trowel or dibber. Some- 
times the rows, owing to the seed failing or the 
plants disappearing, are far too irregular to be 
left as they are. If the sowing season is not 
far advanced, then I would advise hoeing over 
the ground and sowing afresh, but if it is some- 
what late in August before the failures are 
noticeable, then try what can be done by draw- 
ing short drills and sowing afresh wherever the 
blanks are found. Where the grubs are trouble- 
some, search them out with the aid of a pointed 
stick. Also sow a little soot among the rows 
and stir this in with a Dutch hoe. Frequently 
dusting with soot and lime and hoeing between 
the rows are of good service in checking the 
increase of insect enemies and benefit the crops 
in other ways. At the ficst thinning leave the 
plants about 3 inches apart, and later on thin 
to not less than 6 inches apart, the thinnings in 
this instance going to the kitchen. During the 
winter the more nearly fully grown leaves may 
be gathered quite closely without seriously 
prejudicing the eupply in the spring. Ths 
Victoria or Monstrous Viroflay is an excellent 
variety for present sowing, but either the 
prickly-seeded or wiater Spinach or the round- 
seeded so-called summer Spinach will succeed 
nearly or quite as well. Both are perfectly 
hardy. NaiGes 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tomatoes diseased .—I have a house planted with 
Tomatoes. They seemed to be doing well till a week ago, 
but six or seven plants have died. They go streaky black 
at the top first, and so on down the stem. I do not know 
whether I have given them water too freely or not. I 
enclose portion of plant.— READER OF GARDENING. 

{You give us no particulars to help us in any way ; but 
we should imagine you are giving too much water and 
not ventilating sufficiently. The trouble to us seems to 
be caused by keeping the houss too close and moist. ] 


Brussels Sprouts clubbing.—What is the best 
thing to prevent this? I have used a good deal of pig- 
manure. Would that cause it?—T. Mc. 

[This disease is best remedied by the use of 
gas-lime, applied at the rate of about 2 bushels 
to 3 rods of ground. This should be spread 
over the ground in November, allowed to be 
exposed to the air for several weeks, well 
broken, and re-spread, then dug in so that its 
acid properties are well’ absorbed in the soil 
before cropping. You may give your ground a 
heavy dressing of fresh lime, putting down 
heaps of 1 bushel to each rod of ground, and 
covering them thinly with soil. The lime soon 
slacks. Then spread it about and dig it in. 
That should do great good. If the soil has 
previously been much manured do not apply any 
this season. Never plant in the same ground 
any of the Cabbage family two years running. 
We do not think that the pig-manure has any- 
thing to do with this disease. ] 


Radishes —Radishes cannot be grown at 
this season of the year without special pains 
being taken, as in sunny positions and in ordi- 
nary soil they become hot and stringy even in 
spite of regular waterings. A north border is 
the best position, and the ground must be pre- 
pared by the addition of burnt refuse, potting- 
shed soil, and a portion of old Mushroom- 
manure ; this should be well worked into the 
border and a good soaking given, the seed being 
sown a day or two after. Even in this cool 
aspect watering must not be neglected, and free 
thinning of the crop must be practised as soon 
as the plants can be handled. The quick-grow- 
ing Olive-shaped sorts are the best for this date, 
and a sowing every three weeks will be advis- 
able where a constant supply is expected. 


The Celery maggot.—This destructive 
pest often makes its appearance in August and 
September, and if not speedily checked it soon 
cripples the plants, especially if they are 
allowed to become dry at the roots. Broadcast 
sprinklings of soot and lims or wood-ashes in 
equal quantities vill qften. p-event the fy from 








striking the plants, but when once the maggot 
has established itself nothing but rigid hand- 
picking will eradicate it, as it conceals itself 
between the tissues of the leaves and defies all 
ordinary insecticides. The plants should be 
closely watched, and if any traces of the maggot 
are seen, hand-picking should be at once per- 
formed. Sometimes one picking suffices, but if 
a second attack is made the picking must be 
repeated.—C, N. 


Value of blood-manure.—Those who 
have never tried blood manure for Ruaner 
Beans can have no idea of its fertilising proper- 
ties. Two rows were sown at the end of May 
on ground from which a crop of Cauliflowers had 

sen cut. The plants came up well, but for 
some time looked very sickly So yellow was 
the foliage that at one time I was doubtful if 
they would do any good. A rather heavy 
dressing of blood-manure was given them, and 
later another of superphosphate of lime. On 
looking over them the other day I was 
astonished to find leaves measuring 15 inches 
across and flower-stalks of enormous size, some 
of which were nearly as thick as a lead pencil. 
Beans, too, were ready to gather, being both of 
good size and fine quality. Two rows that had 
a dressing of superphosphate, but no blood- 
manure, are neither so forward nor the leaves 
of such a dark green colour; so it is evident 
that it is the blood which has caused this extra 
growth.—C. P. 

Caterpillars on Cabbages —Cabbages of all 
sorts have been lately severely attacked. Borecole and 
Brussels Sprouts have suffered more severely than other 
varieties of the Brassica tribe. The attack has been uni- 
versal in the west of Ireland If youcan give a remedy you 
will confer a great favour. Picking off is not possible.— 
PADDY. 

[Cabbage caterpillars are the progeny of the 
Cibbage moth (Mamestra brassice), These 
winged insects are of a dusky brown colour. 
They deposit their eggs on the stems and leaves 
of the Cabbages in the summer. These soon 
hatch and produce caterpillars, which at once 
begin to prey on the leaves. An old authority 
states that the only remedies are to catch and 
destroy the moths before they deposit their 
eggs, which is very difficult to do, and to hand- 
pick the caterpillars, which, too, is difficult, but 
far less so. Those remain the chief remedies 
now. The only other we can advise is the use 
of very fine salt, sprinkled freely over the 
Cabbages in the evening, then washed off with 
clear water next morning. That may require to 
be followed up so long as caterpillars abound. 
Soot-water would help also, but that would 
render the Cabbages uneatable. Still, why 
should hand-picking be impossible? Many 
hundreds may be killed in that way. ] 


Tomatoes in greenhouse.—My expe- 
rience is that Tomatoes do as well in pots as in 
boxes, and for one who has not a great deal of 
space pots are preferable. I manage to grow an 
excellent crop in a small hip-roofed structure 
after my bedding stuff has been turned out. 
Sow in January, and pot as soon as ready into 
3-inch pots. Do not repot until you can see 
the first truss of bloom appearing. This I 
find is where the majority of amateurs make 
the mistake. When T'omatoes are given too much 
room in their young stage, either you get little 
or no fruit, or the first truss is 18 inches or 
2 feet from the base. My first truss is only 
3 inches from the edge of the fruiting-pot. 
That means I have at least two trusses more 
than would be the case otherwise. When the 
first sign of bloom is seen pot into 5-inch pots, 
and then when ready into 9 inch. Only fill the 
9-inch pot half full, leaving the other for top- 
dressing later. At all periods let the plants 
have plenty of room and light. The surest way 
of setting the fruit is to defer watering until 
noon ; then, before watering, go over all ex- 
panding blooms with a rabbit’s tail, just touch- 
ing them. Failing this a sharp shake to each 
plant will do. Tomatoes do best in a dry 
atmosphere. I had some fruit ready by the 
first or second week in June, Of course, the 
bedding stuff and Tomatoes have to be grown 
together for some time, but the Tomatoes are 
very small then, and require little room. I 
have one row on the front of the house and 
another about three-parts of the way up. That 
allows both rows equal space. The latter row 
requires stakes to carry them to the trellis. I 
limit the espace for each plant. as I believe that 
you get the best results from: the ficat five fest 
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of the Tomato-plant. I grow on a single stem, 
pinching out all side shoots, which practice 
allows for 9-inch pots to stand nearly close 
together. The leaves can be thinned if they get 
too thick, but it is a bad plan te be too severe. 
—PRACTICAL, 


Winter Onions —We are near the time 
for sowing Onion seed to secure a winter stock. 
Times of sowing vary, and where soil is poor 
and growth slow it is well to sow from the 20th 
to the end of August. In fairly rich soil, where 
growth is quick, the first week in September is 
soon enough. There is always the danger when 
early sowings are made that the plants may the 
following jear run off to seed rather than 
properly bulb. On an allotment at Epsom a few 
days since I saw by far the finest autumn- 
sown Onions I have seen anywhere this season. 
This same grower had the finest bulbs in our 
county of Surrey for the past two years, and of 
the now famous variety Ailsa Craig. The bulbs 
are now much finer, cleaner, and heavier than 
are those of Giant Tripoli or Rocca. Ona the 
same plot the sowing of Ailsa Craig was made 
last year during the first week in September, 
and the result is to be seen in the splendid crop 
now onthe ground. There has been no trans- 
planting, the plants being thinned out to 
10 inches apart inthe rows When the bulbs 
are well ripened they will keep fully four 
months longer than will those of the soft 
Tripolis ; indeed, the grower in question plants 
some each spring to give true seed. There isin 
this case an object lesson in two things. The 
one is to sow the fine Globe or round Spanith 
Onions, now so plentiful in the autumn as well 
as inthe spring. The other is—have the ground 
on which sown deeply worked and well manured, 
because to carry such fine bulbs the roots must 
go deep.—A. D. 


Failure of Cucumbers —I shall be glad if you 
will tell me what is wrong with my Cucumbers? I have 
them in an ordinary greenhouse without any extra heat ; 
but the sun is on it the whole day. I have one plant in a 
box about 2 feet square, and the other plants are in a bed 
on the floor of the house. I made up both bed and box 
with stable-manure, and keep them well watered. They 
grow very freely and have plenty of bloom; but the 
enclosed is the largest Cucumber I have had, as they 
generally turn yellow or wither up almost as soon as the 
flower closes.—AMATEUR. 

[You say nothing about the soil in which the 
plants are growing, which is perhaps the most 
important thing, and we can but imagine you 
have too much manure and too little soil, hence 
the roots penetrate quickly into the manure and 
have no food or soil to supply their needs. You 
say both bed and box ‘‘ are made up with stable 
manure,” but Cucumbers cannot be grown satis- 
factorily in a dung-hill. It is very doubtful, 
too, if you can bring the plants into good bear- 
ing now, but you may try the following and 
note the results, Firm down the manure in the 
bed and box, and for the latter add at least half 
a bushel of soil, with a 5. inch potful of bone- 
meal or a good handful of Clay’s fertiliser, 
Apply in the same proportion to the plants in 
the bed. A good way to set about this work 
another year is as follows: Three months prior 
to requiring it for use obtain a good cartload of 
stable manure, and not that of the peat-Moss- 
litter type. Put the manure in a heap, give 
it good watering, and turn it over to rot 
down. Some good loam should be stacked 
hard by, mixed freely with manure, bone meal, 
and the like, which will be enriching the soil 
gradually. At planting time place a bed of the 
manure, now fairly well decomposed, about 
6 inches thick and 18 inches wide, firming down 
with the back of the fork ; cover the manure 
all over with 2 inches or 3 inches of soil, and 
again make firm. At 2) feet asunder or rather 
more make a hillock of soil, two shovelfuls to 
each, and with the soil in condition plant in the 
centre of the hillocks just named, Make the 
plant moderately firm in position. Avoid bury- 
ing the stem. Avoid too conical a mound of 
soil; indeed, the soil about the ball of plant 
should be rather level, provided other items 
shall have received their due attention. After 
planting, and if the weather be hot and supny, 
daily watering will be necessary at 9 a m., well 
wetting the house round about. With the 
roots obtaining a good hold of the soil, a good 
watering every other day should suffice. In 
hot weather some shade is necessary, and with 
other cultural details correct you should have 
no trouble in sscyring plenty of good juicy 
Cucumbers. } i, tae ‘ ro 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ROCK ROSE (CISTUS). 


IN our country it is only on the lightest and 
warmest soils and on walls that the varieties of 
Cistus may be trusted to survive our winters. 
Most of the species have been at some time in 
cultivation in this country, but their value is 
lessened by the severe winters which kill 
unprotected plants of so many of the kinds. 
Most of them are natives of South-western 
Europe, some extend to North Africa and Asia 
Minor, and one comes from the Canary Islands. 
Many of the species vary a good deal in colour 
and size of leaves. In spite of the fleeting 
character of the flowers, their bright colours 
and the profusion in which a succession is kept 
up for some time render the Cistuses very 
valuable summer-flowering shrubs. They pre- 
fer a dry, sandy soil, and are much more likely 
to suffer in rich ground. ‘The best positions for 
them are sunny banks on warm, sandy soil. 
There are many more names than distinct 
plants, the more distinct and hardier kinds 

















the lawn. Some years ago I grew this plant in 
standard form here and there amid _ the 
Rhododendrons on a steep sloping bank, and by 
hard pruning each year secured some of the 
finest heads I have seen this plant produce 
Doubtless the Hydrangea was much benefited 
by the frequent waterings that were needful 
for the Rhododendrons in dry weather. Bat, 
be this as it may, the great heads of the above 
plant modified the monotony of the dark green 
of the Rhododendrons considerably when these 
had finished flowering. — H. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS — KEARLY-FLOWER- 
ING POMPONS. 

THosk who grow early-flowering Chrysanthe- 


mums, whether in pots or in the open, may, if so 
desired, select varieties that will bloom from 
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orange-yellow; and Mrs, Cullingford, white. 
Many grow early-flowering sorts, but confine 
them to those of the Japanese varieties, regard- 
ing the Pompons as too insignificant ; but whilst 
they will not compare in size to the Japanese, 
they have a beauty of their own, are very com- 
pact in habit, may be grown, if wanted, in quite 
small pots, and are often the most convenient to 
grow in borders where there is not much room 
for Chrysanthemums. One must not forget 
also that, like others of the section, Pompons 
can be easily lifted when almost in flower with- 
out much detriment to them, and where bushy 
little plants are wanted they supply a need. 
They also may be left in the border from year 
to year with practically no protection during 
the winter. TOWNSMAN. 





Chrysanthemums — keeping the 
plants staked and tied.—Evidence has 
not been wanting of the need ‘of keeping plants 
carefully staked and securely tied or looped. 
On one or two occasions I have had shoots 


' broken out of their sockets, these same shoots 





Gum Oistus (Cistus ladaniferus), From a photograph sent by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavar, Co. Down, 


being 


ensis, Thureti, villosus, with many hybrid 
forms, one of the best of these being C. 
florentinus, a supposed cross between C. 
monspeliensis and another species. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Lonicera aureo-reticulata.—Some few years ago 
I planted this between dark Ivies on a north wall, and it 
shows up well amid the larger foliage of the Ivies. It is of 
slender growth, has small leaves netted with bright yellow, 
and is really what one might describe as a ‘‘cheerful” 
climber, and being very free of growth soon covers a wall. 
—TOWNSMAN. 

A fine Catalpa —I am sending you a couple of 
blossoms of a tree we have growing in the centre of our 
lawn. It is about 25 feet in height, and 40 feet through. 
It isa fine sight now ; there are some thousands of blos- 
goms open onit. Orchid growers say the flowers almost 
equal those of an Orchid.—H. E Dermett, Jubilee Cottage, 

ckfield, Sussex 

(Your tree is Catalpa bignonioides, an illustration of a 
fine specimen of which, growing in a London suburban 
garden, we hope to give ina comingissue, with notes as to 
the varieties of Catalpa } 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 
—The giant heads of blossoms produced by this 
plant are now very effective, and are alike 
valuable in the shrubbery border or in beds on 


C albidus, crispus, Cyprius, hirsutus, 
ladaniferus (here figured), lusitanicus, monspeli- | 


| many months’ duration. Considering, too, the 
freedom with which they bloom and the little 
attention they need when planted out-of-doors, 
one is not surprised to find that every year they 
are becoming more popular. Some of the sorts 
now showing for bloom are very attractive and 
supply colour needed. Flora, golden-yellow ; 
Rose Wells, pink ; Mme. Jolivart, blush-white ; 
Little Bob, crimson, are a few of the earliest of 
the early-flowering Pompons; they are dwarf 
and compact growers, well suited to growing in 
a border. 

About a month later a greater variety of 
Pompons will blossom, such, for example, as: 
La Vierge, white ; Toreador, reddish-bronze 
shaded gold; Mr. Selby, blush; Mme. E. 
Lefort, orange and amber; Fiberta, canary- 
yellow ; Blushing Bride, rosy-lilac ; and St. 


the after-mentioned are grown: 





Maud Pitcher, bronze ; 


Crouts, pink. And in October, when so many 
garden flowers are well-nigh over, we get a still 
further show from Pompons if only varieties as 
Precocité, 
yellow ; Crimson Precocité ; L’Ami Conderchet, 
primrose; Alice Butcher, red shaded orange ; 
Piercy’s Seedling, 


August onwards, and so with the midseason and | previously promising to add materially to the 
late-flowering sorts one may have a display of | 


display. Other growths are sure to be broken 
off unless they are seen to at once and made 
secure. It is a mistake to first tie the raffia to 
the stake and then to pass the raffia round the 
whole of the shoots. Whilst this method of 
tying may afford some protection, it is unsafe 
to rely upon it in the case of boisterous weather. 
The only satisfactory way to secure the shoots 
from gales and windy weather is to tie each 
individual shoot. It takes longer to do the 


| work in the manner suggested, but ample com- 


pensation is afforded the grower by its safety. 
First make the tie to the stake, then lightly and 
securely loop the shoot to it. No matter how 
much the winds may blow, so long as the tie is 
made where the stem is fairly hard it should be 
quite secure, and no risk whatever of the shoots 
snapping off need be feared.—E. G. 





“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,”—Vhoroughly revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully Ulustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 158. 6d. 

The same, in # vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for livrary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all 





! booksellers, etc. 
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THE NEW. HOLLAND PITCHER-PLANT 
(CEPHALOTUS FOLLICULARIS). 


Tus is one of the most desirable of the so-called 
insectivorous plants, easily cultivated, and it 
cannot be too highly recommended to the notice 
of amateurs. All in possession of a greenhouse 
where a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. can 
be maintained in winter may grow it success- 
fully. During summer it requires a normal 
temperature of 50 degs. It does exceedingly 
well in the amoky town atmosphere. During 
the warm months there is very little difficulty 
in maintaining a desirable growing temperature. 
It requires a fairly light position to enable it to 
properly develop the colour of the pitchers, but 
care must be taken to protect them from the 


direct rays of the sun during the hottest parts | 
of the day, or they are liable to become scalded. | 
| few years considerable numbers of bulbs have 


A humid atmosphere is the chief requirement. 
The best way to ensure this condition is to 


employ an ordinary bell-glass to cover the | 


plants. Moisture is thus drawn up from the 
potting compost, and, condensing on the glass, 
causes constant moisture about the plants. 
Under these conditions the plants are easily 
grown. The potting compost should consist of 





one part chopped Sphagnum Moss and two parts | 


peat and rough sand. ‘The pots should be clean 


Cephalotus follicularis, 


From a photograph 


and well drained to avoid stagnation at the 
roots. Small! 60 pots are usually large enough. 
When repotting, which should be done in 
March, keep the crown of the plant slightly 
above the rim of the pot, press the compost 
moderately firm, and mound slightly in the 
centre, 

Water thoroughly as soon as potting is 
finished. A 48-size pot should then be secured, 
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VALLOTA PURPUREA. 


Or greenhouse bulbs that flower during the 
late summer and early autumn months this 
Vallota is one of the most showy, and given 
healthy, well-established bulbs to start with it 
can be kept in good health for an indefinite 
period, Given a good loamy soil, lightened if 
necessary by a little leaf-mould or peat and a 
liberal admixture of sand, the Vallota will stand 
for years without repotting and flower well each 
season. A mistake is by some made of keeping 
the bulbs quite dry during the winter in order 
as is supposed to give them a rest, but this is 
quite contrary to their nature, as they grow, 
though slowly, at that season, the nearest 
approach to absolute rest being in the early 
summer, and at no time do they go totally 
dormant as many bulbs do. Within the last 


been sent to this country from their South 
African home, but though on arrival they appear 
very promising, many of them prove to be a 
disappointment. They are very difficult to 
establish in a satisfactory manner, as however 
dry they may be kept many of them often perish 
from an excess of internal moisture, while a 
kind of mite is frequently troublesome. There 
is a considerable amount of variation to be found 





by H. J. Chapman, 84, Arthur Road, Brixton. 


in the flowers of these imported bulbs, but as 


| far as my experience goes the fine round flower 


place sufficient broken crocks in the bottom to | 


allow the rim of the smaller pot to be brought 
up level with the larger one when stood in the 
centre, fill around the outside of the small pot 
with broken crocks (which will help to hold it 
in position), and finish off the top with about 
an inch of living Sphagnum Moss pressed 
moderately firm. This forms a foundation for 
the bell-glass and assists in providing the 
necessary moisture. When watering, always 
use rain water. The stock may be increased by 
division of the many little crowns that form on 
the surface of all well-grown plants. This-is 
best done at the potting season, The plants 
sometimes shed their leaves in winter, and I 
have met with cases where the plants have been 
thrown away, thinking they were dead. It 
will generally be observed that the plants that 
_ lose their leaves give the best crop of pitchers 
with the return of spring; but it is well to 
retain the plants that shed their leaves in a 
reasonably dry condition until they show signs 
of renewed activity. H, J.C. 





with broad, well filled in segments is by no 
means plentiful. Imported bulbs if potted on 
receipt should only be kept slightly moist in 
order to encourage gentle root action, and they 
should be placed in a light, airy position in the 
greenhouse. These freshly imported bulbs take 
some time to adapt themselves to the change of 
seasons, hence the first year they often push up 
flowers in the spring, and at once attract atten- 
tion by reason of their novelty. Flowers more 
or less of a pinkish tinge often crop up among 
these newcomers, but after being grown fora 
year or two in this country they (in many cases, 
at least) assume the normal tint. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hibiscus Cooperi—Please inform me name and 
treatment of this plant? It looks so sickly. Neither of 


| the two I possess seems to do well.—E. A. T. 


[The specimen enclosed is Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis Cooperi, often known as Hibiscus 
Cooperi. It is not at alla difficult subject to 
cultivate, provided it is given stove treatment, 
but being sent from the South Sea Islands an 
ordinary greenhouse is not sufficiently warm for 


its well-doing. A mixture of loam, and leaf- 
|mould or peat, with a little sand, suits it well, 


and in a good light position in the stove, with 
but little shading, it will not only grow freely, 
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but the leaves acquire their brightest tints. 
Cuttings of the young growing shoots put in 
during the spring or early summer into pots of 
sandy soil and placed in a close propagating- 
case will soon root. } 


Old and popular Fuchsias.—There are 
some plants that never lose their popularity, 
and amongst that number we may count the 
Fachsias. One need not wonder at this when 
we consider their all-round qualities, first for 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration in 
summer and autumn, their rapid growth en- 
abling one to train them as standards, pyra- 
mids, or in almost any shape desired. As 
window plants, too, they are most useful, and 
may indeed be grown there without a green- 
house, whilst for planting out in beds and 
borders Fuchsias have long since in many places 
become indispensable. It is known, also, how 
very readily some varieties adapt themselves to 
window-boxes or hanging-baskets, or any simi- 
lar position, Theculture, also, of this favourite 
plant is easy to understand, and when potted 
in good loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand 
added, little further is required, except some 
weak stimulant on the approach of buds. 
Neither are they susceptible very much to 
insects ; green-fly does attack them it is true, 
but very often it is brought about by dryness at 
the roots, and a syringing once or twice a week 
before flowers appear will generally keep the 
plants in a healthy condition. As is well known, 
Fuchsias are easily and quickly propagated from 
cuttings in spring, and it takes but a short 
period to grow them into blooming specimens 
fit for the table and window. Some of the old 
sorts are as popular to-day almost as when first 
introduced, and in the following list there are 
those that may be grown indoors and out, 
Annie, sepals white, corolla rose; Arabella, 
sepals and tube white, corolla rosy-purple ; 
*Avalanche, sepals carmine, corolla violet- 
purple; *Miss L. Finnis, sepals red, corolla 
blush-white ; Sunray, noted for beautiful varie- 
gated foliage; Rose of Castile, corolla purple, 

xcellent for bedding ; *Champion of the World, 
sepals coral, corolla violet - blue; Earl of 
Beaconsfield, orange-yellow in clusters; Mrs. 
Marshall, sepals white, corolla scarlet; and 
*Phenomenal, sepals red, corolla dark purple. 
Those marked * have double flowers.—Woop- 
BAST WICK. 

Pot plants out-of doors.—lt is a great 
relief to be able at certain seasons of the year 
to turn out of the greenhouse plants whose 
season of flowering is in the early spring, and to 
place them in the open air or in empty frames 
and pits. The watering of all kinds of plants 
during the long time of heat and drought expe- 
rienced lately has been in most instances a 
heavy task, and one has often been tempted to 
first water plants in beds and borders at present 
in bloom and to sometimes let those not in flower 
take their chance. But when one bears in mind 
that many of the pot plants now under one’s 
care will bloom at a time when the summer 
bedders are gone, provided they are not neg- 
lected, it behoves one to give them the necessary 
attention. One of the essential conditions 
attaching to the cultivation of Hricas, Azaleas, 
Epacrises, Camellias, Genistas, Bouvardias, 
Primulas, and Cinerarias is that on no account 
must they be allowed to suffer from want of 
water. It is in hot weather like the past weeks 
that one gratefully finds the advantage of trees 
in one’s garden, where in the shade they afford 
plants in pots may be placed, and where the 
watering-can is scarcely so much needed. It is 
always an advantage, too, to have frames that 
are easily removed from place to place, so that, 
although a south aspect is useful, a north corner 
to which frames can be shifted is found equally 
so in summer-time, where shade is to be tound. 
Mach may be done in minimising labour by 
standing plants on beds of ashes or partly sub- 
merging them, but this will not do away with 
the daily routine of watering or the periadical 
syringing of them, which latter operation helps 
avery great deal in keeping them in health and 
in ridding them of any insects that might bs 
disposed to lodge in them. Particular atten- 
tion should be given to plants potted in a close 
compost, ag are Ericas, Azaleas, etc., which 
often whilst receiving a daily supply are 
starved because enough is not administered to 
thoroughly penetrate to the mass of roots, often 
closely bound together.—LEAHURST, 
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ERIGERON SPECIOSUS, 


PLaNtrep in good, bold masses with a dark 
background, few hardy perennials can compare 
in beauty or free flowering with the subject of 
this note. Then, it is so hardy and accom- 
modating and the flowers. so conspicuous and 


freely produced that neither care nor trouble | 


need be expended on its cultivation. There are 
several hundred plants in the mass shown in 
accompanying engraving, the background of 
shrubbery being Rhododendrone, Lilacs, and 


the White Spanish Broom, which bring into | 


fine relief the deep blue and lilac flowers of the 
Erigeron. Asis the case with all our beds and 
borders, they carry a second crop, and before 
the Erigeron has appeared in spring the ground 


between the clumps is thickly planted with | 


that brightest and sturdiest of our spring bulbs, 

the Tenby Daffodil (Narcissus obvallaris). 

Planting in big, bold masses has certainly its 

advantages. A. D. WEBSTER. 
Greenwich Park. 


NOTES FROM AN IRISH GARDEN, 


Jeny is perhaps of all others the flowering | 


month of the year, as hardiy a day passes, from 








nodes being long and leaves small. Six plants 
near each other have 40 or 50 flowers on them 
for some time. 

White was the predominating colour of a bed 
of Canterbury Bells, which were showy earlier 
in the month. Two types of blossoms were 
noticed among the singles, one with the lobes 
straight and the tube inflated below, the other 
having the tube more cylindric and the lobes 
spreading or reflexed. This latter is perhaps 
the handsomer bell of the two, but the former 
is large. While most of the blossoms on a 
plant would have five corolla lobes, several 
were six or seven-lobed, but plants under culti- 
vation often violate systematic rules, Kvening 
Primroses are a feature this month, and will 
continue flowering a long time, as the supply of 
buds ig not limited on the long stems of most of 
them and their branches. Many plants of 
(Bnothera Lamarckiana making a plantation a 
few yards in length in a central part are very 
striking as the blossoms of their stems and 
branches open each evening, which they do 
with regularity in warm weather. The large 
yellow flower has in its centre, on a longish 
style, a conspicuous shaped, greenish stigma. 
But, notwithstanding ita size and showiness, 


Erigeron speciosus in Greenwich Park. 


ts commencement to its end, without one or | 


more plants opening their first bloom, and the 
season is advanced enough for large growing 
ie to have made growth and attained to the 
owering stage. Delphiniums in this part are at 
their best in this month, late varieties keeping 
up the bloom until the end or after, and their 
spikes, of shades of blue chiefly, are a great 
feature. Verbascum pannosum, apparently a 
biennial, with large radical leaves, those on the 
tall stem dark green, with uneven surface, is a 
good match for the Delphiniums, its numerous 
his a blossoms each morning being attractive. 

rom 40 to 60 branches are given off below the 
simple top part of the stem, rendering it dis- 
tinct from others more common. Puarple hairs 
clothe the filaments of the stamens, and the 
anthers are orange, like a larger - flowered 
species, also tall, with smoother, lighter green 
leaves and clustered flowers in the axils of the 
bracts. Cephalaria tartarica has opposite, 
rather large, spreading, deeply pinnatifid leaves, 
and heads of flowers of a shade of primrose, 
which keep opening for a considerable time, 
their height—8 feet or more —giving them 
almost a star-like appearance rather late in the 
evening. There is a marked nakedness in the 
plant in its upper flowering region, the inter- 


we would not want some of Mi, biennis, 
our first Evening Primrose acquaintance, 
which has much smaller flowers, paler in colour, 
and opening flatly, those of the above being 
rather funnel shaped. Biennis is the firat to open 
in the evening, about 6 o’clock or so. Oae, a 
hybrid, is intermediate in size, but of the same 
deep yellow as the first. The perennial (E. 
Fraseri has nice deep yellow flowers and is 


getting commoner, but is dwarfer than the | 


above. Silene orientalis, planted in a group of 
two dozen plants, has been conspicuous for a 
long time, its bunches of pleasing pink scented 
flowers being large—quite 4 inches across—-and 
the plants are of a branching habit. In another 
place, where it grew close to Salvia argentea, 
thrusting its stems among the Salvia, the effect 
was good, A rounder-lobed corollais the best 
in shape, but there is no departure from the 
pink colour. It seems to follow a strictly 
biennial course. Salvia pratensis, blue and 
white, is attractive, more so than the blue. 
Scarlet Lychnis almost concealed taded 
Pyrethrums, and the large bunches of the 
double are ornamental beside Phloxes. The 
white variety of Lychnis chalcedonica (or mine, 





anyhow) is not a very pure white. Erigeron 
speciosus has been in flower through the month, 





| time. 





and is still showy. There are varieties of it, 
some darker than others. Standing erect in 
one disc are a few of the purple florets, and 
doubtless from such small beginnings double 
composite flowers occasionally originate. 
Galega officinalis hag attained a great height 
this year. The flowers, though emall, of the 
pure white variety, are pretty; they are so 
numerous on the long-stalked racemes, Chrys- 
anthemum maximum is also forced to a good 
height by the warmth of this year unless 
dwarf, large-flowered varieties. Insects deface 


ite white florets before they are old. The 
scarlet blossoms of Mimulus cardinalis look 
nice; it is grown in a little shade, Adlumia 


cirrhosa, a biennial of climbing habit, clinging by 
means of its pretty divided leaves, has axillary 
panicles of pale pink flowers, which look nice 
when fresh. The Fumitory of the fields 
familiarises us with this style of leaf and its 
playing the part of a tendril at its ultimate 
divisions, but this leaf is more delicate and 
graceful. In its seedling’ stage it resembles 
Corydalis lutea, but it soon shows its scandent 
nature, 

A mixture of Cornflower, large free-flower- 
ing plants of autumn sowing, and Adlumia, 
the latter sending its Vines over among 
the Cornflowers, has a pretty effect, at 
once arresting the attention of the stran- 
ger. There are various other plants 
growing beside the Cornflowers, as double 
Sweet William, Agrostemma coronaria 
atro-sanguinea, Spirceas, Coreopsis, Anem- 
one japonica, and at the back (nothera 
Lamarckiana, which help the effect. 
Geranium sanguineum long continues giv- 
ing its rose-purple blossoms. Lysimachia 

unctata has branched stems above, these 
clothed with soft leaves, in pairs or 
whorls of three, and yellow blossoms 
reddish in the centre. L. vulgaris is now 
in flower in marshes, where it grows wild, 
its yellow flowers being quite attractive 
even at a little distance off. Myosotis 
arvensis was golden in its foliage in one 
place last year, and near this spot this 
year. Capsella Bursa pastoris is silvery 
variegated, the variegation being so tho- 
rough as to affect the ‘‘ purse.” Anemone 
sylvestris seedlings are in a great way of 
growing now, giving out handsome foliage. 
But we are more forcibly reminded of 
spring by the nice red blossoms of Cycla- 
men europeum, looking down on the 
handsome, marbled, kidney-shaped foliage 
of the plant, which is screened from the 
strong sunlight by other things. Prunella 
grandiflora has considerably larger blos- 
soms than the British P. vulgaris, and is 
worthy of a place. Different kinds of 
Veronica spicata are in flower. The 
branched stems of Papaver pilosum render 
it distinct from Poppies generally ; its 
ouff-orange petals soon drop off, but they 
are nice. Buphthalmum salicifolium is 
rather aneat, yellow-flowered, dwarf com- 
posite with smooth leaves, Helianthus 
Soleil d’Or is the first of the Sunflowers to 
openits golden blossoms, How Senecio- 
like the broad, flat corymb of Cineraria maritima 
is when a stem is permitted to flower ; but the 
yellow blossoms are not ill-scented, and the 
involucres are white, like the rest of the plant, 
which are some redeeming qualities. The rose- 
coloured spikes of Lythrum are always pleasing 
at this time of the year. Orange Lilies have not 
yet done flowering. The white Lily got rather 
too much wet last vear to do well this, though 
occasionally fine stems of itare seen. ILberis gib- 
raltarica has longish stems, spathulate, obscurely 
toothed smooth leaves, and fine Candytuft blos- 
soms, white on opening, turning lilac. Belonging 
to the flora of the ‘‘ Rock” renders it interesting. 

Hypericum calycinum is in flower for some 
In the direction of the village of Curran, 
and close to Moyola river, a bank facing south 
was planted with this St. John’s Wort, and the 
effect the numbers of blossoms had was charm- 
ing. The wall of the house was dotted over 
with Gloire de Dijon Rose blooms. The Ever- 
lasting Pea is doing well this year, warmth 
favouring it, A portion of a plant in its leaves 
and stipules is acquiring a golden variegation, 
this being the second year. A plant also of 
Epilobium hirsutum is grown for the sake of its 
Rose-coloured flowers with their white stigmas. 
Leucojum estivum is lying down now with its 
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smooth, shining seeds. 








leaves, being graceful; and, as if to add to this, 






or two nice twists. Potentilla William Rollis- 
son, an old semi-double variety, gives nice red 
or red and orange blossoms, Achillea Ptarmica 
is showing bunches of its pretty little white 
flowers. ‘he pink variety of A. millefolium is 
nice. A Kapatorium, which has yellow blos- 
soms, has leaves rather away from the character 
of Yarrows. White Heath, or Ling rather 
(Calluna vulgaris), the Good Luck-plant, has 
begun to open its pretty blossoms, which are so 
nicely arranged in spike-like racemes, the 
present verdure of the little leaves setting them 
off. Oxycoccus palustris, in a pot of peat, 
flowered sparingly, the pink colour of the little 
blossoms reminding one something of the lovely 
Linnz1 borealis, but, of course, smaller. 
Malva moschata, in its pink and white forms, 
is rather showy. Alyssum saxatile is flowering 
sparingly a second time. Eupatorium Fraseri 
is flowering. It is quite hardy and perennial in 
its nature. The scent of Mignonette is delight- 
ful—it is flowering so well; and Sweet Peas, 
though not so tall as last year, have begun to 
bloom well also. Two Moss Rose blooms, the 
last of the year, are on a favourice bush. 
Dahlias, in some varieties, are flowering ; and 
Giant Balsams, which have commenced flowering 
at the top of their stems, as they do, help to 
give a slightly tropical appearance to places. 
Bellaghy. R. L. Keenan, 

























































































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Solidagos.—Those who are perplexed at times to 
know what to grow on poor, gravelly soils, or who need 
something to fill an unsightly corner, should plant the 
Solidagos. They will do anywhere, and, if something is 
not done to prevent them, they encroach too much, to the 
detriment of other plants. In town gardens, much 
enclosed and contaminated with smoke, they bloom appa- 
rently indifferent to their surroundings, — WoopBASTWICK. 

Hollyhocks diseased.—Will you kindly tell me 
if the enclosed blight on Hollyhock-leaves is the Holly- 
hock disease” or otherwise? Can anything be done for 
it? The flowers are uninjured.—Ianoramus, 

{Yes, your Hollyhocks are, unfortunately, attacked by 
the disease. It is not likely to attack any other plants 
but Mallows. Pick off and burn all the infested 
leaves, and, when the flowers are over, the stems also. 
Next year, if the disease shows itself, spray with Bor- 
deaux-mixture.] 


Sending Snowdrops to New Zealand.—wWill 
you please tell me how you would recommend me to pack 
some Snowdrop bulbs, which I wish to send by parcel post 
to a friend of mine in New Zealand ?—H. H. Grsson. 

[Snowdrops are very difficult subjects to pack 
to send to a long distance, such as to New 
Zealand. The most success has been obtained 
when the bulbs were dispatched in the middle 
of September, packed in fresh clayey loam 
tightly in a tin box. You should try this 
plan. ] 


Sowing Tualip-seed.—I have a quantity of Tulip- 
seed (White Falcon). When ought it to be sown, and 
would it come true tostock? How long would it be before 
the bulbs would flower ?—R. M. W. 

[The Tulip seeds may be sown at once if you 
possess a frame that would give a covering in 
case of wet, which is a great enemy to such 
things. At all times the soil should be 
inclining to dryness rather than the Opposite in 
the first two years. Make the soil exception- 
ally sandy. The frame will be the simplest 
method of treatment, and if any other be 
adopted means must be taken to keep the soil 
ina right state. It is not likely to come true ; 
some may, but this is most uncertain. Tulips 
take from five to seven years to flower from the 
seed, depending somewhat on the vigour of the 
kind and the amount of attention given. After 
the second year, when small bulbs are formed, 
the young stock should be lifted each year and 
replanted. ] 


Weeds in lawn.—Ofall 


the pests that infest a lawn, 
I find the common Yarrow 


; (Achillea millefolium) the most 
difficult to get rid of. It is covering large patches in my 
lawn. It would be endless trouble to try to pull out every 
bit of its running roots, and I do not want to have the 
expense and unsightliness of taking up all the patches and 
re-sdiling and re-sowing them. What can you recommend 
as the best method of exterminating it? Will any of the 
weed-killing lawn-sands or lawa-manures destroy it, and 
give the Grass the victory in the struggle between the two? 
‘The long season of hot, dry weather has made the Yarrow 


stronger and thicker than ever, and the Grass weaker.— 
DESPONDENT., 


[While desirous of 


getting rid of this, the 
worst of lawn pests 


a3 you describe it, you 


the compressed two-edged scape has often one 
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fruit bursting, displaying the orbicular, black, 
This plant does well in 
this part, tufts of it in April having a fine effect, 
the campanulate, white blossoms, with their 
green tips elevated above the erect, bright green 


object to the unsightliness and suchlike. This 
strong-growing Millfoil is not to be disposed of 
readily, and we are unable to recommend an 
dressing that will help you. Weed-killers 
would in all probability make bad worse, by 
reason of the amount requisite, and it is not a 
weed arising from a common centre, like a Daisy 
for example, that with the heart destroyed the 
thing is done, for rooting as it does all along 
its course it establishes itself rapidly. Much the 
simplest way would be to dig it out and obtain 
a few fresh turves, make gcod the spot, and 
this done in autumn would be re-established by 
spring, when a sowing of Clover and fine Grass 
would help matters materially. The great heat 
of late has been ideal weather for nota few of 
the Yarrow family, that seem to appreciate 
heat, and by the way the stolons spread close 
to the surface a large area is soon occupied. Of 
course, you may keep it down very close with 
lawn mower in summer, but all this only seems 
to put greater vigour into the stems under- 
ground, and these push along very strongly. 
You may, however, check the further spread 
by making a few cuts in various ways with the 
edging iron, and then by tracing the stoloni- 
ferous or underground shoots pull these out, 
If you did this, and by this means concentrate 
the tuft, it may then be possible to apply a 
weed-killer to the more tufted mass remaining. 
But even so you will still have all the unsightli- 
ness that bareness brings, and we fail to see 
how this is to be avoided if you really are in 
earnest about getting rid of this plant. ] 


Alstroemerias (Peruvian Lily).—I cannot get the 
common Alstreemeria to do well here. They are in good 
kitchen garden soil, with chalk subsoil some 4 feet down. 
The plants ought to be well established by now, having 
been in 4 years. There is plenty of leaf (about 2 feet bigh), 
but hardly any flower. Partial shade is afforded by a 
fruit-tree. Do you advise manure or more moisture and 
mulching'ss ?—BROADSTAIRS. 


[Alstrcemerias must have a thoroughly well- 
drained soil to prevent the tuberous roots from 
suffering from an excess of moisture. The best 
place is a south border or along the front of a 
wall having a warm aspect, where, if the soil is 
not light and dry it should be made so. Dig 
out the ground to the depth of 3 feet, and spread 
6 inches or so of brick rubbish over the bottom 
of the border. Shake over the drainage a coat- 
ing of half-rotten leaves or short littery manure 
to prevent the soil from running through the 
interstices of the bricks and stopping up the 
drainage. Ifthe natural soil be stiff, a portion 
should be exchanged for an equal quantity of 
leaf-soil or other light vegetable soil, and a 
barrowload of sand should be well mixed with 
it. While growing and blooming the plants 
should be frequently well watered, otherwise 
they get too dry and ripen off prematurely. A 
good mulching of old Mushroom dung or of leaf- 
soil is a great assistance whilein bloom, When 
going out of flower carefully remove the seed- 
heads, otherwise the plants are apt to become 
exhausted as almost every flower sets. In 
removing the pods do not shorten the stems or 
reduce the leaves in any way, as all are needed 
to ripen the tubers and form fresh crowns for 
the following year. The stems should, there- 
fore, not be cut down, but be allowed to die 
away naturally. ] 


People who find it difficult to keep 


up anything like a show of bloom on south 
borders in consequence of the dryness which 


they come in at a time when often gardens are 
waning in beauty. Aurantiaca is a rich golden- 
yellow, striped with red, chilensis varies from 
pink to red, and psittacina is dark crimson 
flushed with brown. A deal is made of Lilium 
auratum, but not always is it a success out-of- 
doors for many years in succession, but in 
Alstrcemerias we have flowers more various, of 
hardier constitution, and when planted under 
the conditions described may always be 
depended upon to give one a deal of bloom.— 
WoopBAsTWICk. 





I have two clumps of Alstrcemeria sending out 
suckers or seeding themselves freely ; but I have hitherto 
failed in all attempts at transplanting or otherwise 
propagating them. I should be glad of advice as to 
how to proceed? The plants are under a Yew-hedge in 
a bed full of bulbs, and seem perfectly hardy.—SPEts- 


BURY, 

[Seeds of these may be sown in pots, pans, or 
boxes in sandy loam, covering a quarter of an 
inch deep. The pots must be protected from 
frost, however, in winter. Seeds sown this 
autumn when ripe, and not too thickly placed, 
will have formed small tubers a year hence if 
well looked after, when they should be planted 
out. The strongest should flower in the second 
year. Division of the old clumps is another 
matter, unless the clumps have been subjected 
to this periodically. The tubers run to great 
depths, and frequently an old clump may give 
no trace of tubers even at 3 feet deep. Indeed, 
we have gone deeper than this and not found a 
sign of tuber, and gave the matter up. ‘The 
same spot developed a great wealth of flowering 
stems the year after, however. A good way is 
to open a hole 2 feet or 3 feet from the tuft, 
and, digging out 3 feet deep, endeavour to 
undermine the tubers. Another good way is to 
insert a solid bottom, say at 2 feet deep, that 
the tuber cannot pass ] 





Wall gardening.—I have a long, low wall, with a 
flat top, 18 inches wide, on which I wish to grow about a 
score kinds of the most beautiful alpine and rock plants 
suitable for such a position. I intend to put bricks on edge 
all along the outer edges of the wall top, and to fill the 
space between them with soil for the plants to grow in. 
With so shallow a depth of soil in such a dry position judg- 
ment and experience are needed for the selection of suit- 
able plants, and I shall be glad to have your advice. 
Moreover, the plants must be perfectly hardy for this 
inclement climate, and I also wish to have only such kinds 
as flower very profusely and brilliant or attractive in 
colours (no whites, or only one or two wanted). They 
should also be dwarf for such a situation, and some of 
them should overhang the face of the wall. I should 
allow to each kind of plant a space of about 1 yard in 
length. As I wish to prepare this wall garden soon, I 
should like to know what kind or mixture of soils would be 
the most suitable for the majority of such plants, and also 
whether autumn or spring would be the safest time for 
planting them? Please state colour of each that is named. 


—STONECROP, 

[There is quite a number of plants well suited 
to this kind of work, provided some attention 
and interest are thrown into it until the sub- 
jects are well established. This is probably of 
as much importance as the selection of the ~ 
plants. You say nothing of the site or position 
occupied by the wall in question—whether in 
full sun or with shade, items which have their 
own bearing on the success or failure of the work. 
As you have so much space at the top of the 
wall we may safely presume that the wall itself 
isof the width given—viz., 18 inches. If so, 
we may say at once that anything planted 
thereon would stand a far better chance of suc- 
cess were it possible for some soil to be trickled. 
down into the wall and so admit of the roots 





there prevails, and suffer from a scarcity | descending into it. This much, however, can be 
of flowers early in the autumn, should try | easily, and, the wall being ‘‘ low,” we may add 
Alstrcemerias. 


They like a light soil made 
fairly rich, a warm aspect, such as the one indi- 
cated, and good drainage, the last being an abso- 
lute necessity, as anything like stagnation is 
fatal to them. Old turf soil, some leaf-mould, 
and partly spent manure are just what Alstree- 
merias need, covering the base of the bed with 
old mortar siftings or pieces of brick to facilitate 
proper drainage ; a cold, heavy soil they will 
not endure. The flowers are handsome, last a 
long time when cut, and are produced liberally 
when the tubers have become established. Now 
they are throwing up their flowering stems they 
should be well supplied with water, mulching 
with some old manure being beneficial. The 
tubers may be planted out when flowering stems 
have died down in late autumn, and though 
most of them are hardy, a covering of some light 
material will carry them safely through the 
winter. In gardens where any consideration at 
all is given to flowers that bloom in autumn 
Alstrcemerias should certainly be grown, because 


safely, done. You say nothing of the wall 
itself, and we conclude it is of brick, but the 
‘‘brick on edge” will make a rather formal top 
for some time to come. Another important 
omission is the height of the ‘‘ low wall.” Had 
this been given, trailing plants could have been 
better chosen. We give, however, a selection 
that should be of service, and it will greatly - 
increase the possibilities of success by a depth 
of soil or deep, far-reaching crevices in the wall 
itself. Any of the Aubrietias are suitable, 
these having lilac, violet, and kindred shades, 
with rose and rosy-red flowers. Two kinds— 
tauricola and Campbelli vars.—are of closer 
tufted habit, while Hendersoni, grzeca, pur- 
purea, and others are of more trailing habit. 
All flower in masses in Spring, and should be 
among the foremost plants in this class of work, 
Alyssum saxatile, yellow; Acena microphylla, 
crimson; Acantholimon glumaceum, rose ; 
Arabis albida, white ; Hutchinsia alpina, white ; 
Draba aizoides, yellow, small growing, comyact ; 
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Iberis Garrexiana, white, very fine, trailing ; 
’ ’ 


‘Dianthus cesius, pink; Saponaria ocymoides, 


rose, very fine trailer; Silene alpestris, mossy 
silvery-white in July and August ; any of the 
Helianthemums, shrubby, free-flowering plants, 
flowers rose, red, orange, ete ; Erodium macra- 
denum, a beautiful plant; Sedum spurium vars., 
S. oppositifolium, 8S. Sieboldi, S_ spectabile ; 
apy of the House Leek family—z ¢., Semper- 
vivums; Erinus alpinus; Thymus lanuginosus, 
a mass of silvery and hoary leafage; Cam- 


panula garganica, C. g. alba, C. muralis, blue, | 


one of the finest for dry walls ; Lotus corni- 
culatus fl.-pl , yellow ; alpine Phloxes in variety ; 
Saxifragas, such as ligulata, Hosti, rosularis, 
longifolia, etc.; Veronica prostrata, blvre; 
Euphorbia Myrsinites; together with Wall- 
flowers, Snapdragons, Iceland Poppies, and the 
like. As to planting time, you will find early 
autumn a most useful time, as the moisture in the 
atmosphere at this date will be helpful in more 
ways than one in giving a fresh start to the 
plants.. The Wallflowers an] Snapdragons 
could be raised from seeds sown in position in 
the wall, and for your district the early part of 
February may be early enough. Most of the 
plants named will succeed in any good ordinary 








that they formerly were, for they are liable to 
die off in the height of the season and thus leave 
ugly gaps. Calceolaria amplexicaulis was tried 
in some places as a bedding plant, but owing to 
its height and somewhat unorthodox manner of 
growth it did not meet with any great amount 
of approval, though it was proof against the 


disease which carried off its dwarfer brethren. | 


Nowadays, however, when mixed beds are 
viewed with so much favour, this Calceolaria is 
far more frequently met with. Thisis not at all 
surprising, as throughout the latter part of 
summer and in early autumn its bright sulphur- 
yellow blossoms are freely borne. C. amplexi- 
caulis is a native of Peru, from whence it was 
introduced into this country in 1845. 
Propagating Herbaceous Phloxes. 
—Itis far too commonly the case with these 
very beautiful summer-blooming hardy plants 
that they are not often enough propagated, but 
are allowed to remain untouched until they 
become thickets of stems that run tall and carry 
comparatively small heads that entirely fail to 
show howvery fine, richly coloured, and beautiful 
these plants can be. Those who have such old 
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plants will probably now find on the stems some 
side-shoots that show no signs of carrying 








GARDEN LILIES, 


TH accompanying illustration of Lilium can- 
didum grouped among dwarf shrubs shows how 
effectually this peerless Lily.may’be stilised for 
garden decoration. Beautifal»ass Lilium can- 
didum when enjoying perfest: health; the disease 
which has of late years wrought such lavocin 
its ranks prevents its sut:sfactory tultivaticn ip 
many localities. Numérhus attempts Have been 
made, by the employment of, supposed *pre- 
ventives and cures, to wérd joffor eradicate 


| this malady, the cause of ‘whicd,still remains 


hidden in obscurity, but with little, if any, suc- 
cess. In diverse conditions of soil and site the 
Madonna Lily may be found growing in un- 
sullied purity, and in precisely similar circum- 
stances ruined by disease, though it may be 
said that in cottage gardens it rarely exhibits 
symptoms of ill health. It has been held by 
some that the disease is more prevalent in wet 
than in dry seasons, though during the driest 
summer many colonies badly affected are to be 
met with. It is, however, a fact that in some 
years the ravages of disease are less serious 
than in others. The present season is a case in 
point, two collections of} Lilium candidum that 





Lilium candidum among shrubs. 


mixture of soil. 
to employ a stiff or clay-like soil that will 
bake or crack with heat. 
interesting one, though by no means novel. ] 


Honesty.—On page 314 of last week’s issue 


The subject is a most | 


It is not, however, advisable | 


bloom. If these be taken off and made into 
proper cuttings 4 inches long, then be set 
moderately thick into pots in sandy soil and 


| stood under a shaded handlight or in a frame 


of GARDENING I notice a query by ‘‘ Mrs. Lloyd | 


Sanders ” as to the seed-pods of white Honesty. 
My experience is the same as hers. 
small spray of white Honesty, and every scrap 
of a nursery-bed, ten rows of fourteen plants, is 
exactly thesame. These have not been cut, as 
I could see from the first that they would be of 
no use for winter decoration. I also enclose a 
spray of the ‘‘sickly purple-magenta” off an 
isolated plant which is still standing under my 
study window, and which is exactly similar to 
twelve large bundles cut from a row of the 
purple, only three or four plants of which were 
discarded as not being large enough. I have 
been hoping to do away with the purple and to 
have nothing but white ; but it certainly looks 
as if the former were the better as regards 
keeping for winter decoration. —ALWYNE SCRASE 
DICKINS, 


Calceolaria . amplexicaulis. — The 
different varieties of Calceolarias that were at 
one time largely employed in the flower garden 
are-not grown to anything like the same extent 


panslone:a. in the early spring will push up one stout stem, 


| shut close, roots will soon follow. 





Such plants 
can be shifted singly into small pots and be 
wintered in that wayina frame. The stem will 
die away, but leave a strong root. From that 


and when these plants are in March put out 
into good soil, either in beds or borders, each of 
these stems will carry, at heights varying from 
15 inches to 20 inches, a fine head of bloom. 
Some of the plants may be shifted into 6-inch 
pots, and in these be equally well flowered. 
There is in case of failure from this method of 
propagation the option of taking off young stout 
tops in March when 2 inches long and setting 
them as cuttings into pots, rooting them, then 
planting them out as advised for the autumn- 
rooted ones. In either way the results are very 
fine and enable the full beauty of the Phloxes to 
be seen. There are many superb varieties now 
to be had of which the general public know 
little, yet they are cheap. Very many are 
quite dwarf. There has been a very fine col- 
lection flowering in the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens at Chiswick that has been worth going 
many miles to see.—A. D. 








From a photograph by Mr. G, A: Champion, 


T am acquainted with, which generally have no 
decorative value owing to the unsightly effects 
of disease, being absolutely free from blemish. 
Whether this immunity will be enjoyed in suc- 
ceeding years remains to be proved. Though 
the Madonna Lily, when in the perfection of its 
loveliness, stands easily first of all garden Lilies, 
there are many other species that are both easily 
cultivated and valuable for their ornamental 
qualities. Varieties of L. umbellatum and L. 
Thunbergianum, of which there are many of 
high merit, are handsome early-flowering Lilies 
of somewhat dwarf habit, their blossoms rang- 
ing in tint from orange-red to yellow buff. The 
well-known Orange Lily (L. croceum) is a hardy 
and sturdy Lily, attaining, under favourable 
circumstances, a height of 7 feet. L. excelsum, 
a hybrid between L. candidum and L. chalce- 
donicum, is a charming Lily of easy culture, 
with flowers of a soft buff colour, while of the 
Martagons the white L. Martagon album is the 
most desirable, though the purple-black L. M. 
dalmaticum provides an inverenting contrast. 
Martagon Lilies generally resent disturbance 
and rarely flower well for a year or two after 
replanting. Care should therefore be taken to 
plant as soon as possible after lifting ; but even 
where this is done a display such as is afforded 
by established clumps cannot. be expected 
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during the first season. The scarlet Turk’s-cap 
Lily (L. chalcedonicum) is doubtless the most 
brilliant of all the Lily family, its blossoms 
being of an intense vermilion, while the petals, 
beinig‘of great sabetance, retain their beauty for 
a gonsiderdble: pevidd. «The lately-introduced 


_L.Henryi, sometinidsxtyled the yellow specio- 
, sum, is & grand garden Lily, growing to a height 
. of 7 fesh cor. more, and ‘is-absolutely hardy, 


as are tlie ‘iavotrite: aatumn-blooming Tiger 
Lilies,-of which. the best for decorative effect is 


&, tigrinune Fogttineé, though the flowers of L. t. 


splendéus ara slightly larger and of rather a 
deeper hue. Oneof the so-called Swamp Lilies, 
L, pardalinum, is often successfully grown in 
the herbaceous border, as is the great Lily of 
the Himalayas, L. giganteum. Lilies such as 
L. auratum, L. longiflorum, and L. speciosum 
are not treated of in this note, as, although they 
succeed in some gardens, such success is not 
general enough to merit their recommendation 
a3 good garden Lilies. Many other species and 
varieties are grown in some gardens, but for the 
amateur commencing Lily culture the foregoing 
list should prove amply sufficient, containing as 
it does Lilies that flower from early June until 





September. 8. W, F, 
ROSHS. 
PREPARING A BED ON LAWN FOR 
ROSES. 


(RepLy to ‘‘ MyRRuts,’’) 


THE position you describe is a very good one, 
and you should certainly be able to grow some 
beautiful Roses. Instead of 4 feet wide, we 
would recommend 5 feet, which would enable 
you to have three rows of dwarf plants. The 
length, of course, can be increased or decreased 
at will. You should commence preparing the 
bed by the end of September. After marking 
out the bed and paring off the turf an even 
thickness, open a trench 3 feet in length, the 
width being the same as that of the bed— 
namely, 5 feet. Dig out the soil to a depth of 
the spade, and take this to the far end of the 
bed, placing it on a mat ready to fill in the last 
trench. Now shovel out the crumbs and place 
them with the soil removed, then fork up the 
bottom soil, but do not remove it to the top. 
It you do not require the turf, chop it up and 
mix with the bottom layer of soil, then spread 
on 2 inches or 3 inches of well-rotted manure 
free from long straw. Cow and pig-dung mixed 
is good, but horse-manure would do if well 
rotted. In preparing new beds for Roses it is 
advisable to incorporate with the lower stratum 
of soil some 4 inch bones, at the rate of 6 oz or 
8 oz per square yard. You would not require 
many, and they afford a lasting food. After 
having spread the manure, proceed to mark out 
the second trench and dig the top spit of soil 
into the first trench. As this is being put ina 
small quantity of the shortest manure should bs 
incorporated. It is not a good plan for the 
manure to lie in the trench in sandwich fashion, 
but rather mix with the bottom and top layers 
of soil. When the crumbs— ¢., small particles 
that break away from the spade—have been 
shovelled into the first trench this one is com- 
plete. You will have 12 such trenches in this 
36 feet bed. Do not object to raising the bed a 
few inches. Raised beds are preferable for Tea 
Roses. If the work is carried out at time sug- 
gested the soil should be in a nice condition for 
planting by first week in November, but do not 
on any account plant if the ground is sticky, 
which is usually the case immediately after 
rain. Now, as to 

PLANTING, we have already said that the bed 
would take three rows. The plants should be 
about 2 feet apart in the rows, and it is better 
to anglethe plantsthus ° - ° Thecentre row 
would require 17 plants and the other rows 18 
each. We would not advise you to have too many 
kinds. If you planted the varieties in threes 
you would have 18 kinds. We think the best 
arrangement would be to plant the three of one 
kind across the bed thus {+ and by selecting 
good contrasting colours and even in growth a 
nice effect should be produced. The Teas and 
Hybrid Teas are decidedly the most perpetual, 
and you should obtain them for about the sum 
named, but we should advise you not to be too 
particular for a shilling or two, provided you get 
good, sound, well-rooted plants true to name. 
As to the stock, the kinds we recommend would 


best be the Brier and seedling Brier for prefer- 
ence. This fine deep-rooting stock in such 
seasons as we are having is a most valuable one. 
The varieties named herewith, if planted in the 
order given, would produce a pleasing, har- 
monious, and free-flowering bed of Roses: Hon. 


Edith Gifford, G. Nabonnand, La France, Mme.- 


Lambard, Grace Dirling, Francisca Kruger; 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Gruss au Teplitz, Marie 
Van Houtte, Caroline Testout, Marie d’Orleans, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme, Hoste, Papa Gon- 
tier, Belle Siebrecht, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Mme. Eugene Resal, and White Lady. 





HEDGE OF ROSES BY TENNIS-LAWN. 
(Repiy to Mrs, C. L. Evans.) 


We think you should be able to grow Roses 
very well upon the bank, but would advise you, 
as the soil is so very light, to incorporate with 
it some of a heavier nature from another part of 
the garden. The best plan would be to open a 
trench a yard wide and 2 feet deep. Put a layer 
3 inches or 4 inches thick of cow-manure into 
the bottom of trench, then mark out another 
trench of similar width, and proceed to put the 
soil of this second trench into the first, incor- 
porating with it, as we said before, some clayey 
loam, if procurable, and also some well-rotted 
manure from the cow-yard, or cow and pig- 
manure mixed would answer very well. When 
finished, the border would be 7 inches or 
8 inches higher than the surrounding soil. If 
this work could be done during September the 
soil would have time to settle down by the end 
of October, when the Roses should be planted. 
Plant the bushes about 1 foot 6 inches apart. 
In planting, take out a spadeful or two of soil 
for each bush. Should the weather be dry at 
the time, as the border lies naturally dry, the 
holes should each receive a can of water the day 
before planting, and when placing the plants in 
position have a little fine soil at. hand to shake 
among the roots. Watering the holes in 
advance is better than watering after planting. 
It you desire climbing Roses, the Ayrshire and 
Evergreen tribe would be very suitable, such as 
Flora, Dandee Rambler, and Felicité-Perpetue, 
and Crimson Rambler alone would make a 
glorious hedge ; but such Roses as these should 
be planted about 2 feet 6 inches apart, and it is 
advisable to place some posts in the ground from 
which wires can be stretched in order to afford 
support to the growths when required. The 
Penzance Briers would grow well, as also would 
the Rugosa Roses, such as Blanc double de 
Courbet. A very attractive hedge, and one 
that would be very continuous in blooming, 
could be formed by planting alternately the 
following kinds—namely, Fellenberg, Armosa, 
Gruss au Teplitz, Common China, Longworth 
Rambler, and Piok Rover. Cut the growths 
back to about half their length the first season ; 
after this very little pruning would bs needed 
save removing weak or dead wood. Liquid 
cow-manure may be given to healthy plants 
about twice a week from May onwards. It is 
best made by putting a bushel of fresh manure 
into a tub or tank holding about 50 gallons of 
water. After standing about two days it may 
be given half strength—that is, 1 gallon of the 
liquid to 1 gallon of clear water, replacing the 
manure every two or three weeks with fresh 
material from the cow-yard. 





TEA ROSES PLANTED OUT. 


TEA Rosks succeed well either in a span-roofed 
or lean-to structure, provided ample provision 
is made for abundant ventilation. If in a lean- 
to house, the back wall can be utilised for fruit- 
trees, or climbing Roses may be planted thereon. 
When a new house is built for the purpose, it 
is always best to fix the roof-lights so that they 
can be removed after the blooming season is 
over in order to allow of copious rains watering 
the border, cleansing the foliage, and fully 
exposing the plants until the beginning of 
November. There is no comparison between a 
house of Roses so treated and one which has the 
lights permanently fixed, and in which all root 
and atmospheric moisture has to be applied 
artifisially. The first consideration is the 
border, which need not be more than 2 feet 
deep, well drained, and composed, if possible, 
of a good sound maiden loam, rather strong 
than otherwise, although experience proves that 
many of the best Teas will not do in what is 
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usually termed a clay loam. To this may be 
added a sixth part of rotten manure and road — 
grit or coarse sand. If the border is prepared 
in summer it has then a chance to sink and 
become firm before the fall of the leaf, which is 
perhaps. the best time for- -transplanting, 
although really Tea Roses can hardly be said 
to: be dormant at any season of the year. 
Young plants, say from 6-inch pots, are by far 
the best, these invariably doing much better 
than old plants that have been forced perhaps 
for years and have had much of their vitality 
taken out of them. Make the soil firm about 
the roots, and give a slight mulch of leafy refuse 
to prevent undue evaporation, throwing the 
house open day and night even when moderate 
frosts prevail. 

In private gardens January is about the best 
time for closing the house with a view to 
inducing growth, and to this end pruning may 
be performed in December. At one time the 
word pruning would have heen considered out 
of place, as gardeners of the old school believed 
in removing entirely the weak shoots and allow- 
ing the main growths to remain almost at their 
full length. Market growers, however, pruns 
their Tea Roses ‘almost as rigorously as their 
Hybrid Perpetuals, and it goes without saying 
that the success attained by them could not 
easily ba surpassed. Three fest apart all ways 
is a good space to allow the plants, crowding, 
under the pretenca of making the best use of 
the house, being a great mistake and a loss in 
the end. The border must be well moistened, 
bat owing to the early date at which the 
house is started a sloppy condition must by all 
means be avoided, or mildew, the greatest 
enemy of Tea Roses, will be sure to assert 
itself. Overhead syringing, also, must on no 
account bea practised by rule-of-thumb, a gentle 
spraying several tim3as weekly during January 
in fine weather being ample, increasing it when 
during February the sun’s rays are more power- 
ful, Abundance of air must be given in fine 
weather, even when sun is absent, a little being 
left on all night when mild. The front venti- 
lators, however, must remain closed, as draught 
to the tender leafage is simply ruinous, As a 
rule, green-fly makes its appearance at an early 
stage of growth, but this can immediately be 
stopped by syringing with Quassia extract— 
4 pint to 5 gallons of water—or by ordinary 
fumigation, 

One great advantage of the planting-out 
system is that the plants generally throw up 
extra strong, sucker-like shoots from the base, 
aud when this is the cass any stimulants during 
the first season should not be given. As soon 
as the bulk of the blooms is past, the plants 
shoald be relieved of any weak growths, and 
the remainder encouraged by plenty of root 
moisture, liberal syringings, and an abundance 
of fresh air, front air now being imperative. In 
July the roof lights may be entirely removed, 
when, with the exception of an occasional 
watering if the weather should be dry, the 
plants will take care of themselves, the lights 
being again replaced in November. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose W. A. Richardson under glass.—I 
have a W. A, Richardson Ro3e-tree, planted the early part 
of last year. It has now made fine growths 3 feet long; 
but [ have not a single Rose this season. I have cut it. 
back, leaving three shoots. It is fulloflife. Doyouthink 
I should get any bloom in the autumn ?—GA?TESHBAD-ON- 
TYNE. 


—— I have an unheated lean-to house in which I have 
growing a Wm. A. Richardson Rose. It had a few flowers 
in the spring, being planted about middle February of this 
year. It has four strong shoots from 9 feet to 10 feet 
long. I want to get some more flowers this year. Should 
I spread the runners out horizontally, or let them run 
perpendicularly and stop them ?—SELBORNE. 

[Your plant which is growing so freely should 
most certainly give you some blossom this 
autumn. You can assist it by tying out the 
growths somewhat horizontally. In the spring - 
you must retain these growths their full length, 
merely shortening the laterals that are produced 
this autumn to two or three eyes. The Gloire 
de Dijon should flower more freely than you say 
it does, even though it be an old specimen, 
Supposing it to be in a healthy condition at the 
root, this tree requires to be severely pruned in 
order to compel the production of nsw growths, 
But as you have another younger plant in the 
same house you would do well to replace it with 
Niphetos, Procure the ordinary form (not the 
climbing), and if you have a good border inside 
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plant a standard of it, and when it has grown 
sufficiently train the growths on to wires about 
a foot from the glass. We have seen this beau- 
tiful Rose successfully grown under. glass in 
large pots, the growths being trained on to a 
wall facing the sun, and rarely was this 
particular plant devoid of blossom.}] 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 
* * ZONAL PELARGONIUMS. 
fue Zonal Pelargonium is one of our most 
beautiful winter-flowering plants, but it ia 
seldom we see it grown to perfection. I 
attribute this failure to (1), lack of proper 
pinching and training of plants when young ; 
(2), an insufficiency of sun to ripen the growth 
during summer; and (3), too much moisture 
about the house during winter, causing the 
flowers and foliage to damp off. The propagation 
of the Pelargonium is simple. In February select 
young ripened tips, cut off the base of the cut- 
ting below a joint, trim off one or two of the 
bottom leaves, and insert cuttings in 5-inch 
pots filled with sandy soil, three in a pot, 
and place them in a slight bottom-heat uatil 
they root. When well rooted turn them out of 
their pots and repot them singly into small 
pots, using a compost of light loam, leaf-soil, 
and sand, After potting, place them on a shelf 
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In addition to the points of the shoots being 
pinched, the flower-buds must also be removed 
until the end of August, when all pinching must 
cease. The watering must be carefully looked 
after. The plants may require water two and 
sometimes three times a day during hot weather ; 
but it is better to err on the dry side. Every 
other day supply the plants with liquid-manure, 
consisting of a handful of Clay’s manure in three 
gallons of water, or a solution of cow-manure 
applied not too strong. Do not give too rich 
food or the growth will be very succulent, 
which destroys the chance of a good show of 
flowers in consequence of the growth being 
insufficiently ripened. While the plants are in 
the frames supply them with abundance of air, 
and let them have the full force of the sun, 
gradually as the plants increase in size and the 
roots commence to ramify. 


The best house for the growth of Pelargo- 
niums is a light, airy one, facing north, if porsi- 
ble, so as to get the full influence of the sun at 
all times. Remove the plants inside about the 
middle or end of September, according to the 
weather. Provide them with plenty of air, 
unless cold, and, above all, refrain from pouring 
water about the house (unless very hot), as it 
tends, as before stated, to cause the damping off 
of foliage and flowers at a time when least 
expected. In dull, damp weather a little fire- 
heat iz essential, in order to keep the atmos- 











Flowers of Zonal Pelargoniums, From a photograph sent by Miss Hibbert, Broadgate, Barnstaple. 


near the glass, where they will soon start into | 
| preserve the blooms for cutting, etc., a tiny 


growth, provided too much water is not given 
before they root, as it tends to make the soil 
sour, In a few weeks they will be ready for 
another shift, this time into 3-inch pots, using 
the same compost. Place them in a dry place, 
water carefully, and pinch out the tops so as to 
make them of good shape. The last shift should 
be into 6-inch and 7-inch pots, using a compost 
of good fibrous loam two-thirds, the rest being 
manure, bone-meal, or rotten cow-manure, well- 
decayed leaf-soil, and some sharp clean sand. 
Another point of much importance must not be 
lost sight of, and that is firm potting. If the 
soil is left loose the result will be a batch of 
leggy plants denuded of foliage at the base. 
About the middle of June remove the plants 
to a cold-frame ; some recommend placing them 
‘outside on a bed of ashes, but frame treatment 
will be found more satisfactory, as the lights can 
be put on to ward off heavy rains which some- 
times occur. Zonal Pelargoniums will stand 
extreme drought better than frequent soakings. 
Daring this period occurs the most important 
phase in their history, and that is the first item 
which I have mentioned as the cause of failure 
-—viz , lack of proper pinching and training of 
the plants when young. This must never be 
lost sight of. Pinch out the points of the shoots 
when they have made about two leaves, and 
keep at it. If one side does not attain the same 
height as the other, leave it unpinched, as 
nothing looks worse than an ill-trained plant. 





phere in a normal condition. If it be desired to 


drop of floral gum dropped into the eye of 
each flower will keep the petals from falling. 


So much for plants from cuttings, but what | 


to do with the old plants is a point which many 
cannot understand. Some do not believe in 
cutting the plants down to the base. They 
sometimes cut off a little from the tops, which 
leaves the old plants if they do live skeletons 
that have not a leaf or bud within 12 inches or 
18 inches from the pot. Prune down those 
long-stemmed plants, care being taken to prune 
to an eye pointing outward, which secures the 
plants from being too thick in the middle. Put 
the plant into a warm place, and if it gets 
over the double misfortune—.e., the long stems 
and bleeding—it will do so. sooner by being 
kept in a warm place. Give it no water until 
the wound is healed ; after that give it a plen- 
tiful supply, and if a little water is sprinkled 
over the plant occasionally it will not fail to 
make a good plant if the roots are quite healthy. 
When the plants have started into growth shake 
the soil from among the roots, trim them, and 
repot in the compost previously advised. The 
cultural requirements must be identical with 
those given the first year’s plants. 


V ARIETIES, 


The following I have found reliable varieties : 
White: Guinévere, Mary Beaton, Sir Percival, 
and Snowstorm, Salmon and cerise: Phyllis, 


in the current week's issue, which will be marked thus *, 


? 


cy 





Pink: 
Gertrude, Mrs. Brown-Potter, Lilacina Im 
proved, and Heliotrope. Other colowrs : Olivia, 
violet-shaded cerise ; Charles Mason, rich 
scarlet ; Lord Kitchener, orange-scarlet ; Lilian 
Duff, Trilby, Volcanic,-and Souv. de W. J. 
Miller, scarlet. JoHN DENMAN. 
Brynwella, Tremeirchion, St. Asaph. 


Clarence, Mr. Berry, and George Reed. 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 





Fairy rings on lawn.—I should be obliged if you 
could tell me of a remedy for fungusringsonlawns? And 
if you have any experience of their being increased by the 
application of basic slag ?—Oark T, GLYN. 

[Fairy rings are all formed in the same 
manner. They increase in size annually, for 
the spawn of the fungus prefers fresh soil every 
year, pushing outward into soil in which it has 
not previously grown and dying away where it 
hag been before. ‘The dead spawn forms a very 
nutritious manure for the Grass, consequently 
the latter grows more luxuriantly on that part 
of the lawn, and forms the ‘‘ fairy” rings, the 
fungus itself growing on the outer edges of the 
rings. Sweep off the Toadstools as soon as they 
appear and before they have had time to disperse 
their spores. To get rid of these rings the 
surest way would be to take up the turf outside 
the ring for about a foot in width from the edge 
of the dark Grass, and replace with fresh tur. 
Watering with 1 oz. of sulphide of potassium 

Jissolved in 4 oz. of water might be useful, A 
Sood dressing of Kainitis said to kill the fungi. ] 


Flies on Chrysanthemums (4/piha), 
~The flies you found on your Chrysanthemums 
are, I believe, specimens of Tephritis artemisize, 
a well-known Chrysanthemum pest. They lay 
their eggs in the leaves, on the interior of which 
the grubs feed. They were so injured by being 
knocked about ia the post that I cannot be 
quite certain. If you would kindly send a few 
more, not stuck through with a pin, but just 
wrapped ina piece of soft paper and put ina 
little box, I could be quite certain what they 
were. I should like to see one or two of the 
leaves also. This insect is nearly allied to the 
Celery-fly, whose grubs so often injure the 
Celery leaves. When once the eggs are laid in 
the leaves there is nothing to be done but pinch 
the leaf where the grub is at work, and so kill 
it, or gather the leaves and burn them. There 
is nothing with which you could spray the 
plants and kill the grubs without destroying 
the foliage, in which case the remedy would be 
worse than the disease.—G. 8. 8. 

Chrysanthemums injured (/ Z. 
Corsbie ).—The leaves of your Chrysanthemums 
are, from their appearance, attacked by the 
grubs of a small fly—Tephritis artemisiz. The 
best way of destroying this pest is by gathering 
the infested leaves and burning them. This, 
however, may be a too wholesale measure, and 
deprive the plants of too much of their foliage. 
The next best thing to do is to go carefully over 
the plants and pinch the blisters made by the 
maggots so as to kill the latter. There is 
nothing that you could spray the leaves with 
that will kill the grubs without injuring the 
leaves. The leaves of your Lilacs are probably 
‘‘mined” by the caterpillar of a small moth, 
commonly known as the Lilac-moth (Gracillaria 
syringella), a by no means uncommon insect, 
and which often does much damage to the foli- 
age of Lilacs. As to the ants which are infesting 
your Chrysanthemums, they will not injure 
them in any way unless they make their nests 
in the pots. This would, of course, interfere 
with the drainage ; the ants are running over 
the plants with the hope of finding aphides. 
Are the plants attacked by them? The only 
remedy that I can suggest is to find out where 
the nest or nests are, and then, if they are in 
such a position as to render it possible to do so, 
to open the nest with a spade when all the ants 
are within for the night, and thoroughly soak it 
with boiling water, which will kill.every ant 
with which it comes into contact. You might 
try sprinkling the trench with chlorate of lime 
or gas-lime, neither of which substances they 
would pass over while there is any virtue left in 
them.—G, S&. 8. 


Ime As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in “‘ GARDENING” from the very beyinn.ng have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or “Tum ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
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FRUIT. 


NOTES ON CHERRIES, 
Few fruits are more popular or more profitable 
than Cherries, the fruit, whether of the early 
Kentish, midseason Bigarreau, or late Morello 
section, always realising good prices, Unfor- 
tunately, birds are fond of Cherries, the 
voracious starling especially quickly devouring 
every fruit on large standard trees if unpro- 
tected. Growers for market usually employ 
boys to ward off birds, the next best safeguard 
being a gun. Some of the old varieties are the 
most useful, amongst them being the old Black 
Heart, which is largely grown for market. It 
is of medium size, sweet, and juicy, and a 
heavy bearer. Kentish Bigarreau is still one of 
the most reliable for standard culture, and the 
fruit from wall trees is often of enormous size ; 
the flavour is delicious. Early Rivers, a large, 
shining, black variety, is one of the best tor 
forcing or a cool Cherry-house. Orchard-house 
trees require careful culture, but the fruit 
always sells well. Waterloo Heart is a grand, 
richly-flavoured Cherry, and equally good for 
orchard or garden culture. It bears freely even 
on young trees, and if protected from birds 
will hang for several weeks. Added to this, 
the fruit never cracks. Governor Wood is 
perhaps the most valuable of the Bigarreau 
section for garden culture. It is a great and 
regular bearer, the berries being very large and 
deliciously flavoured. It is also excellent for 
pot culture. Probably the best midseason 
variety is Napoleon Bigarreau, fruit from wall 
or orchard-house trees being large and brilliantly 
coloured. It makes a fine standard, and is 
largely grown for market in Kent. Florence, 
‘‘ Wellington” of the market, is probably the 
largest Cherry in cultivation. It is later than 
Napoleon, and will hang on the tree a long 
time. It succeeds as a standard. May Dukeis 
one of the most useful all-round Cherries, being 
a constant and abundant bearer, and succeeding 
equally well as a wall, standard, or pot tree. 
This is one of the few varieties that succeed in 
cordon form. Late Duke is a grand Cherry for 
a north wall, the fruit of good size, handsome, 
dark red in colour, and brisk, refreshing flavour. 
The Morello is, of course, indispensable. 
SUFFOLK, 


ANNUAL STRAWBERRIES. 


I wRiTE here of Royal Sovereign only, as it is 
far better than anything else tried here. I 
layer in large 60 pots as soon as the layers are 
ready, and when they are well rooted into the 
maiden loam which the pots are filled with they 
are then detached and stood on a level piece of 
ground for a fortnight or more till they have 
recovered from the check. During this time 
the ground they are to occupy is being well 
manured and trenched two spits deep, and 
when finished I like a good heavy rain to settle 
the soil, which is always well trodden before 
attempting to plant the rooted runners. The 
planting is done on the first most favourable 
occasion—that is, when the soil is in a nice 
friable condition and does not hang or pull up 
with every step. Royal Sovereign, having most 
luxuriant foliage and long leaf-stalks, requires 
3 feet between the rows and 1 foot 6 inches 
between the plants in the rows the first year, 
and as soon as the first crop of fruit is gathered 
take a spade and cut out each alternate plant in 
the row, thus leaving them 3 feet apart each 
way. The next important thing is to give them 
a good mulching of manure to help them to 
swell up their crowns. So they rest till they 
are in flower again, when I give them a good 
heavy sprinkling of soot to stop the slugs and 
also act as a stimulant. I then litter them 
down to prevent the fruit being splashed by 
heavy rain. After three years’ trial I find that 
the young plants bear the finest fruit of good 
colour and better flavour than the old plants, 
and are a week or ten days earlier. I may say 
that had I the men and time I should not think 





of having a Strawberry two years old, the 


yearling plants proving so satisfactory, some 
individual fruits weighing 2 ounces, 

I always give instructions to the operator to 
plant very firmly—in fact, press the soil firmly 
with the heel of the boot—that is, when the soil 
is in proper condition. It is better to wait till 
such is the case. J. H. Reynoups, 

Brockiesby Park, Lincs, 
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NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Preserving Barberriegs.—I thought this recipe for 
preserving Barberries, out of an old MS, cookery book of 
my granamother’s, might be useful and interesting. 
Ingredients: 1 pint of syrap; ripe Barberries in bunches. 
Prepare some small pieces cf clean white wood, 3 inches 
long and {-inch wide, tie the fruit on to these in nice bun- 
ches, have ready some clear syrup, put in the bunches and 
simmer half-an-hour two successive days, covering well 
with the syrup. When the fruit looks perfectly clear it is 
sufficiently done, and should be put into pots, with the 
syrup poured over.—A., L. L. 


Mildew on Grapes.—I should be glad if you would 
inform me, through the columns of your valuable paper, 
what I should do to save Grapes which are more or less 
attacked with mildew? There may be just a few bunches 
that have escaped. Plants of various kinds are grown in 
pots in the same greenhouse, which is an unheated one, 
also an Ivy Geranium. The house, I should say, is from 
15 feet to 20 feet high, sloping to about 3 feet at its lowest 
part. Is it possible to grow Grapes in the same house 
where plants are grown ?—ANXIOUS 

{It is very difficult to combine the culture of 
Grapes and flowers, as, owing to the water that 
is necessary for the plants, the Vines, as in your 
case, are very liable to the attacks of mildew. 
The most effectual way of getting rid of mildew 
is to dust flowers of sulphur all over the Vines. 
This will in the course of a few days destroy it, 
when the sulphur should be washed off with 
clear rain water, otherwise the Grapes, being 
covered with sulphur, would be unfit for use ] 

Fungus on Apple-leaves.—Oan you tell me what 
kind of insect or blight has attacked the Apple-tree ot 
which I enclose a few leaves? There is a good quantity of 
fruit on the small tree.—E. H. S. 

[The Apple leaves that you sent appear to be 
attacked by a fungus known as the Apple-scab 
(Fusicladium dendriticum), which also attacks 
the fruit. Collect all the leaves that fall and 
burn them. If the fruit be attacked any that is 
unfit for use should be burnt. On no account 
leave any of the infested fruit lying about all 
the winter. Next spring spray with dilute 
Bordeaux-mixture as soon as the flower-buds 
begin to open, again as the blossoms are wither- 
ing, and a third tinie when the fruit is well set. 
[f the weather be wet a fourth spraying should 
be given in the course of another ten or fifteen 
days.—G. S. S.] 


Strawberry Royal Sovereign grown 
in a barrel.—Two years ago I planted a 
barrel with Strawberry Royal Sovereign. The 
first year it did fairly well, but having a very 
heavy crop in the beds it was not taken much 
notice of. This year there has been an enor- 
mous crop, every plant having several trusses 
of very large Strawberries, beautifully coloured. 
It certainly has had every advantage, as it is 
placed in a very warm corner formed by the end 
of the fruit-house and one of the forcing-pits, 
fully exposed all day to the sun, and sheltered 
from the north and east. Having been able to 
keep it well supplied with water, a luxury 
which could not be afforded the beds, it has 
amply repaid the trouble bestowed upon it. We 
have had a very dry season, and the only two 
Strawberries which have done anything in the 
beds are Royal Sovereign and Latest of All.— 
G. Werr-Cosmns, Bronpadarn, Aberystwyth. 

Melons failing.—! shall be much obliged if you can 
give me some information as to the cause of the disease 
with which the roots of the Melon plant I send you are 
attacked, and what treatment should be adopted? _A!so, 
in the event of its being due to the soil in which it has been 
grown, whether this should be treated in any and in what 
way? This Melon is one of a second crop. The same soil 
was used with the first crop with great success ; in fact, 
the fruit gained several prizes at shows. The second crop 
is, however, a complete failure; and so is the second 
Oucumber crop. Can the soil be freed from the disease, 
and how? It is simply good loam from meadow land. 
Should the Melon-house be disinfected? Any information 
you can kindly give I shall be very grateful for.—Orcit A. 
P, OSBORNE. 

[This is a bad case of the root knot eel-worm 
(Heterodera radicola), It is quite useless 
attempting to restore the roots to a healthy 
condition, You madea great mistake in not 
clearing out the soil in which you grew the first 
crop and starting afresh. Our advice is to at 
once clear out the affected plants and every 
particle of soil and manure in which or near to 
which they have been growing. Well lime- 
wash the walls of the house, and wash the wood- 
work with strong soda-water. Start afresh with 
clean young plants and perfectly fresh fibrous 
loam, adding thereto a good sprinkling of burat 
earth and soot, and you may yet obtain good 
crops of both Melons and Cacumbers. ] 

Bottling fruit.—Having seen queries from several 
Correspondents in Garpgnine for bottling Gooseberries, 
ete , I send a recipe which I have used with success for 
some years:—To every quart of Gooseberries, 8 oz. of 


sugar ; Currants, 8 oz. of sugar; Cherries, 6 oz. of sugar ; 
Strawberries, 6 oz. of sugar; Plums, 5 oz. of sugar ; 
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Blackberries, 5 oz of sugar ; Raspberries, 4 oz. of sugar ; 


Peaches, 4 oz. of sugar. Put the fruit and sugar in pre- 
serving-pan, let it come slowly to a boil, and, when it has 
boiled up once or twice, bottle it in air-tight jars or bottles 
and store in a dry place. I have found the above American 
way for preserving fruit more successful in this damp 
climate than cooking it in the bottles.—Drcrma. 

Making Strawberry - beds. — The 
Strawberry needs constant change to fresh soil 
if it is to be kept up to the highest pitch of 
perfection. Those who go in for Strawberry 
culture for profit make new beds every year, and 
destroy an equal breadth of old beds, Three 
years is considered long enough on one spot, and 
to carry this out well a considerable amount of 
land is needed, as it will not do to plant Straw- 
berries on the same land for several years. As 
a rule, the beds that are destroyed are broken 
up in July, or directly the crop is gathered, and 
sown with Turnips or planted with Winter 
Green crops. Such crops as Broccoli, that 
really do best on very firm soil, can be put in 
without breaking up the soil. Simply cut up 
the Strawberries with a spade, and after burn- 
ing the rubbish spread the ashes and make the 
holes for the plants with a crowbar. Broccoli 
treated like this in fully exposed fields makes 
short hard leaves and stems, and survives the 
severest weather while plants on loose, rich 
soil perish. Strawberries are grown to great 
perfection in this locality, on soil that is very 
shallow and poor—in fact, totally difterent from 
what used to be thought essential for this crop. 
The hundreds of acres around Botley Station 
have been reclaimed from wild common land 
that was not considered worth cultivating as 
arable land, until some cottagers found that 
Strawberries grew and fruited better in it than 
in deep, heavily-manured gardens. This soil, 
though shallow, poor, and stony, produces 
excellent crops.—J. G., Gosport. 

Figs not ripening.—I should be extremely obliged 
if you could suggest a method for ripening Figs? I can 
never succeed in obtaining more than two or three fully 
ripe ones from a crop, as the remainder invariably rot just 
as they are beginning to ripen. I have tried picking them 
unripe and standing in both hot and cold-houses, but with 
the same result.—H. S. L. 

[It cannot be too deeply impressed on the 
minds of those who have a number of Fig-trees 
growing in the open that it is advisable to 
remove the young figlets from the lower portion 
of the young shoots, as it is very seldom indeed 
that these ripen, and when allowed to remain 
they hinder smaller ones that would have 
formed in the place from which they were 
removed. We too often see the greater portion 
of the shoots on outdoor Figs bare, only one or 
two fruit at their tips coming to perfection ; 
whereas had the first that made their appear- 
ance been removed in time, others would have 
taken their place and would have survived the 
winter, unless of extraordinary severity, and 
thus a full crop would have been secured. In 
many places in the south Figs do well, and but 
little care is exercised in their cultivation. 
Large bushes are to be seen growing in the open, 
which in favourable seasons give a fair amount 
of fruit, but had these received anything like 
proper care the crops might be fourfold. Figs 
in the open are not one of the easiest fruits to 
grow to perfection, but when well done few 
pay better; therefore every care should be 
taken to find out which is the most suitable 
time for removing the figlets that form first. It 
is seldom that a second lot is produced at the 











are not removed before the first week in Sep- 


tember, and more Trequently the end of August 
is quite late enough. ] 


Manuring Strawberry-beds. — The 
manuring of Strawberry-beds is of more import- 
ance than many people imagine. I feel satisfied 
that in the majority of private gardens too 
much manure is being used. To use it liberally 
and dig deeply when preparing the ground is, I 
admit, a necessity, but any further application 
of solid manure to plants that will be destroyed 
when they have produced the second or third 
crop is a mistake when the staple soil is mode- 
rately heavy, and in the case of light ground it 
will be better to make fresh plantations every 
second year. We all know that young plants 
produce finer fruits than old ones. For this 
reason I contend that it will pay better to use 
the manure for making fresh beds than to apply 
it to strengthen old ones. Some cultivators say 
that a mulch of manure laid on in the autumn 
affords some protection to the plants. This, I 
think, is an erroneous idea, as I have never 


places from which the others were taken if they — 
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known unprotected plants of moderate size in- | 
jured by frost, but I have seen old ones dis- | 
figured by it when the surface of the ground | 


\ has been covered with half-rotten manure that | 


retained suilicient moisture to form sheets of 
ice. —EcLatr. 





EARLY PEARS. 


usually much better flavoured if allowed to hang 
on the trees till required for use. Great care, 


however, will be needed in gathering, as the | 
If | 
a basket is used in gathering, this should be) 


least rough handling wil] cause them to rot. 


lined with paper to prevent the twigs from 
bruising the fruit, for quite as much care should 
be exercised with these as is necessary with 
Peaches. Jargonelles have been exceptionally 
fine this season, especially those from an eastern 
aspect. To prolong the time this kind is in use, 
if only one tree is grown a portion of it should 
be shaded from the bright sun previous to the 
fruit commencing toripen. Beurré Giffard and 
Citron des Carmes are also good Pears if treated 
in like manner, but soon go sleepy if gathered 
too soon. The earliest and finest fruit of 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien on south walls will coon 
be showing signs of ripening; such should be 
gathered and placed in boxes and kept in the 
dark till required for use. 
Clapp’s Favourite and a few 
others growing against south 
walls, which ripen at this 
time of the year, are better 
for being gathered a few 
days before they ripen, as 
the heat from the walls seem 
to extract their juice and 
cause them to eat woolly. 
The same may be said of 
some varieties of Apples, 
while others if gathered too 
soon lose all their flavour. 
Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Irish Peach, Kerry Pippin, 
and Lady Sudeley are all 
improved by being allowed 
to remain on the tree till 
fully ripe, while soft varie- 
ties should be gathered a 
few days before being eaten 
and taken to a cool place, 
especially if the weather be 
hot. They ought, moreover, 
to ke removed from the trees 
early in the morning while 
coo), There is quite as much 
art in preserving fruit as 
there is in growing it ; there- 
tore peins ought to be taken 
to prevent any from being 
spoil. 





Currant Red Cherry.—Those who grow 
Currants general y ignore that fine variety 
known as La Versaillaise or Red Cherry, for 
the distinction, if any, is trifling indeed. And 
yet this is not only a very prolific variety, but 
it also produces by far the longest bunches and 
most richly coloured fruits of them all. The 


variety has somewhat brittle wood if allowed to | 
grow loose, as Red Currants commonly are. | 
Some bushes I saw lately are on clean stems | 


well above the soil, and although some eight 
years planted are still comparatively small, as 
they have their shoots shortened back just as 
the fruit is ripening to enable them to be easily 
netted over, and in the winter are hard pruned, 
so that the heads are clusters of fruit-buds. The 
variety is a capital one for growing in trained or 
cordon fashion against walls to give late crops. 


Currants always set bloom-buds freely in euch | 


case, and when well trained and hard spurred 
catry heavy crops that are very easily netted up, 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or | 


Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 


best photograph cf a garden or any of its contents, | 


indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mre, Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavar, Co. Down, 
for Gum Cistus; 2, Miss Hibbert, Broadgate, 


_and the drainage examined and rectified. 


GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—If not already done the 
Arum Lilies which have remained in pots 
should be repotted or, at any rate, app dcepeed 
n 


/some cases large specimens are left two years 
_in the same pots, but are turned out, the drain- 
Pears that ripen at this time of the year are | 


age put right, and as much of the old soil 
removed as can be done without disturbing the 
roots, and then heavily top-dressed with rough 
old turf and manure rammed in firmly. We 
generally find these plants flower very freely at 
Christmas with less forcing than others which 
_have been broken up. The flowers may be a 
little smaller, but that for most decorative work 
|is no disadvantage, and they will be more 
| numerous on the undivided plants. The house 
‘should be gay now with Lilies, Begonias, 
|Fuchsias, Ivy and Zonal _ Pelargoniums, 
| Heliotropes, Plumbagos, etc. Fuchsias and 
Heliotropes planted out in the borders will 
| flower continuously all summer and well into 
| the autumn, eepecially if shortened back a 
little now to get new growth quickly. 
| Abutilons planted out flower very freely, and 
| if these are shortened back a little now the new 
| growth will flower more freely in winter. 
Especially is this the case with the white kind, 





Pear Citron des OCarmes. 


| Boule de Neige. If Tea and Noisette Roses 
planted in the border are pruned a little now, 
the new growth will flower through the autumn 
and early winter. Roman Hyacinths, Freesias, 
and double Daffodils should be potted now for 
| early flowering and plunged in a cool position 
| and allowed plenty of time to fill the pots with 
roots. Winter-flowering plants should have 

their final shift soon so as to get the pots full of 
roots before winter. All flowers-buds should be 
picked off Zonal Geraniums. We find Raspail 
Improved and Mme. Rozain very useful in 
winter. Chrysanthemums which have filled 

/the pots with roots may have weak liquid- 

manure twice a week, The buds of some kinds 
are rather difficult to time this season in con- 

scquence of the heat and drought. The plants 
| should be well staked and surplus growths 

removed I have seen no rust yet, and green- 

fly has been abzent, but earwigs have been very 

| troublesome, 


Stove.—Fine-foliaged plants are now in fine 
condition, especially Crotons, Dracenas, and 
| Caladiums. The pretty little Caladium argy- 
rites is valuable for table decoration, and is 
easily grown in small pots in peat, leaf mould, 
with a few bits of old turf and plenty of sand. 
To keep Pandanus Veitchi in true form the 
| plants should be grown in rather poor soil, sandy 
peat being suitable, the drainage being free. A 
little fire on cold nights will be necessary now, 


Barnstaple, for Zonal Pelargonium flowers in a | especially for such plants as Ixoras and Crotons, 


Varese. 


| if they are to be kept in good condition, Gar-! should be dressed with sulphur or the Bordeaux- 


denias, Eucharis Lilies, and other plants for 
winter flowering should be resting now in a 
lower temperature. When moved back to the 
warm-house a few flower-buds will soon appear. 
The watering of stove plants should always be in 
careful hands, so that enough may he given 
without overdoing it. If the soil becomes sour 
from overwatering the plants cannot thrive. 


Ferns under glass.—The fernery always 
has an inviting appearance in hot weather. A 
few fine-foliaged plants and variegated Grasses, 
mixed or dotted about, contrast charmingly 
with the greenery of the Ferns, and of course 
there are variegated Ferns which may give tone 
to the collection. Young growing specimens 
may be shifted into larger pots now, and spores 
may be collected when ripe, and sown imme- 
diately in pots filled firmly with yellow loam, 
covered with squares of glace, and stood in pans 
in which water is placed from: time to time as 
required to keep the soil moist. Fern-spores 
are so small that if watered on the top they 
would be carried down with the water. The 
ordinary greenhouse Ferns will do in any fairly 
close, shady structure. We are growing mapy 
of our young plants in cold-pits, with a little 
whitewash syringed over the glass, and they do 
better in these low, damp places than in houses. 
In building houses for Ferns they do best in 
rather flat-roofed structures. The houses that 
grow good Cucumbers will also do well for 
Ferns. Of course, by-and-bye the things will 
be gathered together, and each class placed 
under its proper heading, so to speak. In sum- 
mer they are apt to get scattered, and some of 
the hardiest may be ornamenting a dell in the 
grounds. Though Ferns may be kept cloger 
than flowering plants, yet they must have 
ventilation sufficient for their needs. 


Mushroom-house —This has been empty 
and idle for a time, but should be put in order 
again now to receive the winter beds. Before 
any manure is placed inside the walls must be 
limewashed and crevices, if any, should be filled 
up with mortar or cement, as it is in such places 
that the woodlice love to hide. Manure should 
be collected now and fermented, and as soon as 
ready beds may be made up. Outside beds 
must be moistened regularly. Salt inthe water 
will be beneficial, There is often a difficulty in 
obtaining Mushrooms free from maggots in hot 
weather. The only chance is to make the beds 
in a cool, shady spot on the north side of a 
building or else in a deep cellar sunk in the 
ground. 


Orchard- house — All the trees from 
which the fruits have been gathered may be 
placed outside now, water being given regularly 
when required. If well managed, trees in pots 
will live and be fruitful quite a number of years, 
and it is an interesting way of growing fruit. 
It goes without saying that there must be a good 
man to look after them. 


Window gardening.—Cuttings of many 
things will strike now in pots of sandy soil 
stood outside in a shady place, kept reasonably 
moist. The best plants for rooms pow are 
Aspidistras, Palms, India-rubbers, Eulalias 
(Japanese Grasses), Aralias, and Ferns, with a 
flowering plant or two to give colour. 


Outdoor garden.—Loosen the ties of the 
earliest budded Roses. Manettis and dwarf 
Briers work well now, and any budding remain- 
ing to be done should be seen toat once. Plant 
out Pinks from the propagating bed 9 inches 
apart. Sow seeds of Pinks in boxes in frames. 
Pansies may yet be sown, as may also hardy 
annuals for spring blooming. Give liquid- 
manure to Roses to help the autumn blooms. 
Put in cuttings of Hollyhocks, and gather seeds 
of both single and double kinds. Herbaceous 
Phloxes are making a brave show in the borders 
now. They should not be allowed to remain 
more than three years in the same spot if fine 
flowers are wanted. Mulching is necessary in 
dry seasons. There are beautiful things in 
Pentstemons among the large-flowered kinds, 
though I do not think the other species should 
be altogether neglected. We used to have 
beds of the old scarlet gentianoides years ago, 
and very effective it was. Zauschneria califor- 
nica and Verbena venosa make useful beds in 
association with the Pentstemon and Lobelia 
syphilitica, etc. I have not seen mildew on 
Roses yet on good land, but if it appears it 
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mixture. Continue to put in cuttings of any- 
thing of which stock is wanted. Geranium 
cuttings are scarce, but we shall have to pot up 
the old plants. Look after stakes and ties, 


Fruit garden.—The early Apples and 
Pears this season will be small unless the trees 
have been mulched and watered. A tree of 
Lord Suffield that was mulched with stable- 
manure and watered occasionally has more than 
paid for the labour and manure in prizes at local 
shows, and the tree is in good condition for 
next season. Where wall trees have been 
mulched, as soon as the weather changes the 
mulch can be raked up and removed to let the 
sunshine on the border to warm up the roots. 
Expose the fruits of Peaches and Nectarines on 
walls by thrusting aside the leaves or removing 
a few, if necessary. When the fruits begin to 
ripen the trees should be looked over daily and 
all gathered when nearly ripe. Some people 
place nets along the foot of the wall to catch 
the falling fruit and prevent bruising. We 
have never found it necessary to do this, as we 
look over the trees daily and gather all which 
are likely to drop. Look round the place and 
destroy wasps’ nests to reduce their number. 
Bottles of sweet liquid hung about account for a 
good many. Insects of all kinds have this year 
been numerous, as they usually are in a dry sea- 
son, but that pest American blight seems to be 
spreading. 


Vegetable garden.—Autumn and winter 
salads are always important, and provision 
should be made now by sowing plenty of Endive 
and hardy Lettuces. The Black-seeded Bath 
Cos is a favourite variety with many, and All- 
the-Year-Round and Tom Thumb Cabbage 
Lettucss are reliable. If the weather continues 
dry the ground should be well moistened before 
sowing. Winter Spinach is another important 
crop which should be sown freely now. Tripoli 
and other Onions for standing the winter have 
bsen sown, and a further sowing should be made 
if necessary. Early and late Cauliflowers may 
bes sown now outside. If delayed beyond 
August, sow in a frame. An early kind of 
French Bean may be sown in a frame to pro- 
long the season as long as possible. Sow Red 
Globe and Chirk Castle Blackstone Turnips for 
standing the winter. The last-named is a geod 
hardy kind of excellent flavour. All kinds of 
Herbs may be cut now for drying. Parsley can 
be dried,.and, after being rubbed fine, can be 
kept in wide-mouthed bottles for flavouring. 
Vegetables may be gathered now for pickling. 
Continue to earth up Celery from time to time, 
choosing a dry day for the work. The watering 
of such crops has been rather a heavy business, 
butit has been necessary. Spring-sown Onions 
will have pretty well completed growth, and 
should be pulled up and harvested. Tie up 
Lettucss and Endives to blanch when ready, 
A mulch has been found very useful for all such 
crops, including Peas and Cauliflowers. Keep 
the hoe going wherever it can do good. p 

KE. Hogpay. 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 26th.—Sowed another patch of winter 
Spinach and more Lettuces, Endives, and 
Turnips, including Chirk Castle Blackstone, 
which we find best for standing the winter. 
Wasps’ nests have been hunted up and destroyed. 
This will thin them a great deal. The open 
lights of vineries ars usually covered with 
hexagon netting to keep out wasps and flies. 
Early Pears and Apples are gathered as soon as 
they part readily from the stalk and laid in 
fruit-room. 

August 27th.—Shook out and repotted Pelar- 
goniums into pots of smaller size. When these 
are filled with roots a further shift will be given. 
Planted beds of Royal Sovereign and Latest of 
All Strawberries. The runners were taken 
from the youngest plantation. Took up Duke 
of York Potatoes and selected the medium-sized 
sets for planting. In my opinion this is one of 
the best, if not the best, early Potato. With 
us it is ready for digging first, and it forces well. 
Sowed Radishes. 

August 28th.—Finished top-dressing Chrys: 
anthemums. Weak liquid-manure is given twice 
a week now. The liquid-manure is & mixture of 
several things, inéluding soot. Transplanted 


seedling perennials and biennials. This work 
has been waiting for rain. A good deal of pick- 
ing and sweeping is necessary in the garden now 
to kesp things tidy. Gave a soaking of liquid- 
manure to Asparagus-beds. Potted up a lot of 
Asters. They make a pretty group in a cool 
conservatory. Will be kept in the shade a 
short time to get established. 


August 29th.—Gathered Herbs of various 
kinds for drying, including Sweet Basil and 
Summer Savory. No more Rhubarb will be 
gathered till forcing begins. The earthing up 
of Celery is done when the weather is suitable. 
Removed dead flowers from Roses, and gave 
the beds a good soaking of liquid-manure. 
Shifted on late Cyclamens and Primulas. Cut 
back several large plants of Abutilon Boule de 
Neige. We find this useful in winter, as it 
flowers so freely. 


August 30th.—Put in cuttings of choice ever- 
green shrubs in frames, kept close and shaded. 
Shifted on young Ferns of various kinds. 
Cactus Dahlias are flowering freely and are use- 
ful for cutting. Other flowers for cutting now 
are white and yellow Marguerites, Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Gaillardias, Scabiosa caucasica, and 
white, pink, and yellow Tea Roses, which are 
flowering freely now. A note has been made to 
plant more Hybrid Teas. We want groups of 
one colour of such kinds as Mrs, Grant and 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 


August 31st.—A]l summer growths have been 
shortened back to four leaves on trained fruit- 
trees. All Peaches are gathered before they 
are quite rips. It is necessary to do this when 
the fruits are sent away, and for home use they 
finish off well ina cool fruit room. The same 
remarks apply to Melons and Pines. We have 
mulched over the roots of fruit-trees on south 
walls to save watering; but as soon as the 
weather changes the manure will be raked up 
and removed. Lateral growths ars removed 
from later Vines. 


BEES. 


TRANSFERRING BEES. 

Begs and combs can be transferred from a straw 
skep to a frame-hive at any time between April 
and September, but a good time to perform the 
operation is 21 days after a swarm has left, as 
by that time there is no undeveloped brood in 
the hive to injure or chill. In transferring, the 
Bees are first driven into an empty skep, which 
is then placed on the old stand ; the combs are 
then cut out of the driven skep. This is more 
easily performed if the skep is first cut through 
from top to bottom between the central combs. 
A piece of flannel or other soft material, rather 
larger than a frame, is then placed upon a table 
or board, a comb is laid upon the material, a 
frame placed over it, and the comb so cut and 
trimmed as to make it fit as firmly as possible 
into the frame. Two pieces of narrow tape are 
then tied round the frame to keep the comb in 
its place till the Bees fixit securely. The frame 
now containing the comb is placed in the frame- 
hive, and the operation repeated till all the 
combs are used up, care being taken to place the 
combs as nearly as possible in the same order as 
they were in the skep. Any pieces of comb not 
large enough to fill a frame are fixed by means of 
narrow pieces of lath with tape passed under. 
The driven Bees are then brought to the frame- 
hive and shaken from the skep on to the tops of 
the frames, and a light quilt placed over them till 
they have clustered between the combs, when 
heavier coverings are put on. The frame-hive 
now containing the Bees and combs is then 
placed upon the stand the skep formerly 
occupied. In a few days, the Bees having fixed 
the combs securely within the frames, the tapes 
are cut and drawn out. The skep to be driven 
should first have a little smoke puffed into the 
entrance. This alarms the Bees, when they fill 
themselves with honey from the unsealed combs 
as at swarming time, and become harmless, The 
skep is then inverted and an empty skep placed 
over it, and an iron skewer pushed through the 
edge of it into the one below at the point 
towards which the combs run; a strip of wood 
with a nail at each end is fixed on either side 
(or driving-irons may be used) to keep the top 
skep up like an open lid. The sides of the 
lower skep are then rapped with the open 
hands, a loud buzzing‘is soon heard, and the 
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Bees are seen rushing up into the empty skep. 
When honey is scarce, and in cool weather, the 


Bees will ascend much more rapidly if, after 


administering a little smoke, the skep be lifted 
and a small quantity of warm, thin syrup be 
poured over the combs. If this be done about 
a quarter of an hour before driving, the Bees 
will then be found in good order for the opera- 
tion. If it be preferred the rims of both skeps 


may be made to meet all round while the Bees ‘ 


8. 8. G, 


are driven up. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Garden tenant’s claim for fruit-trees.—Tha 
house and garden I occupy are about to besold. I have 
well stocked the garden with fruit-trees. Oan I remove 
the fruit-trees? If not, can I claim compensation for 
them ?—W. P. 


[Assuming that the garden is a private garden and not 
a market garden, you cannot remove the fruit-trees you 
have planted, neither can you enforce any compensation 
for them. We do not reply by post.—K. C. T.] 


A nursery foreman’s notice —Two years ago 
my employer engaged me as a labourer, and there was a& 
distinct stipulation that the engagement might be deter- 
mined by a week's notice. In March last he engaged me 
as foreman at a small out-of-door nursery, but nothing 
was said about notice. Must I give more than a week’s 
notice ?—K. 

[You do not say whether you are engaged and 
paid by the week. If you are paid a weekly 
wage, J think that, in the absence of any stipu- 
lation to the contrary, it may be presumed that 
you were engaged on the same terms as to notice 
as before. Butif the men under you are subject 
to a month’s notice, or if your predecessor was 
subject to a month’s notice, and you knew of it 
when you were engaged, I think a month’s 
uotice is necessary.—K. C. T.] 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—Do butlers, 
hall-boys, housemaids, coachmen, footmen, grooms, gar- 
deners, or any of them, come within the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts? Must a weekly record of their wages be 
kept? How are such matters as board and lodging, 
clothes, and free cottages dealt with 7—TuE GEE. : 

[Of the above-mentioned servants only gar- 
deners fall within the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts. It is unnecessary to keep a weekly record 
of the wages paid to each of them, although such 
a record is always desirable. When a claim is 
made under the Acts, as in the case of a 
gardener, such matters as board and lodging 
(where found), clothes (where found), and fres 
cottages, where such are provided, must be 
taken into account. ‘The cash value of these 
matters will be certainly included by the courts. 
—K, C. T.] 





BIRDS. 
Death of Canary (A. H. Miils),—The 


death of this bird was due to congestion of the 


liver. There has probably been something 
wroog with the feeding, but you furnish no 
particulars whatever as to diet and general 
treatment. Canary - seed should form the 
staple diet of these birds, adding a small 
proportion of Summer Rape ; Hemp should be 
given but rarely, and then only a few seeds at 
a time. 
“‘ mixed seeds,” as they are liable to consume 
an undus proportiom of the more stimulatin 
and fattening kinds, such as Hemp, Flax,. a 
Maw, and so bring about liver trouble and 
other complaints of the internal organs. Inga- 
seed is most injurious to the liver, and should 
be avoided. Green food should be given daily 
during the summer months in small quantities. 


There was little or no grit in the gizzard of your: 





bird.—S. S. G. 


Bullfinch ailing (Frances).—The wheezing 
or rasping sound accompanying the breathing 
is caused through an inflammatory affection of 


the lining of the bronchial tubes which may 
have been brought about through the bird 


having been exposed to a cold draught, or 
having taken a chill after bathing. Keep the 
bird in a warm, moist atmosphere, avoiding 
hot, dry exhausted air, such as is found in the 
upper part of a living room, or where gaa is 
burned, and give two or three drops of oxymel 
of squills twice a day. A little bread and milk 
may be given daily ; let the diet be nourishing 
and of the best quality, and supply some old 
mortar in a powdery state with the grit-sand. 


Unless, however, this complaint is treated from — 
the very first there is little hope of cure:— ~ 


8. 8. G; 
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It is very risky to feed birds on- 
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OCORRHSPONDANO®. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpzenine free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evrron of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Qurden, London, Letters on business should be sent to 
the Posuisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
gent to press some tim2 in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmm2diately following 
the reczipt of their communication, 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fastening Rose-trees to walls (Hast Yorks). 
Using iron staples for fastening Roses and other trees to 
walls will certainly ruin the trees, Nail the shoots to the 
wall with shreds and cast iron nails, or have the walls 
wired, taking care that you paint the wires to prevent the 
acid injuring the young wood of the various trees trained 
thereon. 

Godetias (Constant Reader, Musselburgh) —The name 
of the flower you send is Godetia Whitneyi. Godetia3 are 
very valuable annuals, the blooms being large and showy, 
the petals of a rich, shiny, satiny texture, with colours 
varied and brilliant, The best are G. Whitneyi, G. Lady 
Albemarle, and a white kind named The Bride. Seed 
should be sown in lines in April outdoors, and well thinned 
out to allow the plants to develop fully. Not less than 
15 inches between the lines, and at least 12 inches from 
plant to plant in the row, should be allowed. The Godetias 
are very useful for cutting, lasting well in water. 


Love in a Mist (Nigella damascena) (J. S. Altrin- 
cham ).—This belongs to a group of plants of the Crowfoot 
family, all curious and pretty, with feathery Fennel-like 
foliage and bluish or yellowish blossoms. N. sativa, 
N. orientalis, N. damascena, and N. hispanica are the kinds 
in cultivation, N. damascena being the prettiest and grow- 
ing about 1 foot high, with showy blue flowers from July 
onwards. There is a white variety, and one with deep 
purple blossoms. The Nigellas should be sown in light, 
warm soil in the open borderinMarch Ifsowninautumno 
they often stand the winter and flower freely early in the 
season. 


Yuccas (Novice).—These are not particular as to 
soil, but they do not flourish well in sand, chalk, or peat, 
a rich, deep, loamy soil answering best for them. Yuccas 
should always be planted singly, beginning with healthy 
young plants, so as to secure perfect specimens. Yucca 
pendula and Y. gloriosa are the two best. In Y. gloriosa 
the flower-stem is over 7 feet high, much branched, and it 
bears a huge panicle of large, almost white flowers. The 
other plant you refer to is Agave americana variegata, 
which is only used for standing outdoors during the 
summer in vases or pots, and must be brought into the 
greenhouse early in October. 


Rose Souvenir de Mme. Hrnest Cauvin 
(F.S.).—A peculiarity about many of the Hybrid Teas 
raised by Mons. Pernet-Ducher is their tendency to 
assume a rich orange-yellow colour. This is especially 
manifest in plants grown indoors and then plunged outzide 
for the summer. The above beautiful novelty has flat, 
imbricated flowers, which is yet another characteristic of 
the tribe, the outer petals being a pale creamy-white, and 
the centre rich chamois-yellow. The growth is splendid, 
the variety being equally as vigorous a3 in Clara Watson, 
another grand Rose that should be in every collection. We 
consider Souv. de Mme. &. Cauvin a really good gain to 
the group. 


Rose Albert Foures (J. L ).—This fine new Kose 
possesses in its blossom a mixture of colours most difficult 
to describe. The petals, sometimes pointed and fluted as 
a Cactus Dahlia, are shaded with brick-red, golden-yellow, 
and copper colour. The flower is large and capable of 
being developed into a good show bloom, save that it 
lacks form, or, at least, what a Rose judge would term 
form. But some of the delightful Tea Koses of recent in- 
troduction possess anything but a regularform; yet they 
cannot fail to please, simply because their colours are so 
enchanting. Provided a Tea Rose has good distinct 
colour or colours, expands well and grows freely, one 
can afford to ignore form, such as the florists of the old 
school would regard as indispensable. 


Pipes forstove (Ernest Clough).—We tail to see what 
advantage you hope to derive in fitting your house with 
wrought iron pipes. The cast iron 4-inch pipes are the most 
suitable for your purpose. It is always advisable to put 
plenty of hot-water pipes in a stove-house ; the more pipes 
you have the better it will be for the plants. In winter 
weather, when there is insufficiency of pipes, the fires have 
to be driven so hard, and the pipes become so hot in the en- 
deavour to retain a desirable temperature, that they dry 
up everythiag around them and they become obnoxious, 
causing red-spider and other pests to make their appear- 
ance. Where there isample piping this evilis considerably 
reduced, as the temperature can be more easily obtained. 
We would advise your connecting the main inside the house 
so that you may have two rows of flow and two return on 
each side of the house. One row of 4-inch (flow and return) 
each side ought to be ample for a house of the dimensions 
mentioned. 

Mildew on Roses (C. W. R ).—There are many 
agents at work to produce this unsightly appearance, the 
foremost being the many changes of temperature which our 
climate is noted for, so that to a great extent one is at the 
mercy of the weather. A close, stuffy garden favours the 
growth of mildew ; artificial waterings will also bring it on 
as quickly a3 anything. Instead of giving too much water, 
use the hoe more frequently. Even if you take all these 
precautions, your plants may be attacked by mildew from 
your neighbours’ plants, forjthe spores float about in the air 
aud spread as rapidly as a fever. When mildew appears 
so late in the season Rose growers seldom pay much heed 
to it, for it rarely prevents the development of the blos- 
soms, although it looks unsightly. It will not affect the 
welfare of the plants another year, but the spores remain 
on all decaying foliage, and will reappear again next 


season unless checked when firstobserved. As soon as the 
tiny white specks of mildew are noticed, if the plants are 
gone over and the spots rubbed with sulphur, both on the 
upper and under sides of the leaf, by dipping the thumb 
and finger in some sulphur, this would considerably check, 
even if it did not quite destroy it. Strong soft-soap-water 
will destroy mildew; but, unless carefully removed the 
next day by syringing with soft water, the remedy looks 
as unsightly as the disease. Sulphide of potassium is also 
a good remedy for it. Use it at the rate of } oz. tol gallon 
of water. Apply it promptly with a syringe, and do not 
forget that the underside of the foliage is the chief part to 
syringe. If you use this at once you will certainly check 
its further ravages for this season. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Clipping Box edges (4. K. F.).—Box edgings are 
best clipped in June, as new growth is then quickly 
formed. If done now the plants may not break again this 
season, and would suffer much in the winter. But you 
may set cuttings of partially old and partially young wood 
now in sandy soil thickly. These should be from 5 inches 
to 6 inches in length. As your Box is so tall, you will 
have to lift it entirely, pull it to pieces, cut away old roots, 
and top back the heads, then replant it thinly and low 
down. You will then soon get it dwarf and compact. 


FRUIT, 


Making cider (A. D.),—The Apples must be dead 
ripe without being in any way rotten. Wipe over with a 
damp cloth to free them from grit, put into the pres3 and 
squeeze out every drop of juice from the Apples, keeping 
back all the pulp. To each gallon of juice allow 24 lb. of 
the best loaf sugar, Cover the tub with a piece of coarse 
muslin to keep out flies and dust, stirring well until the 
sugar is dissolved. Leave it for a fortnight or longer until 
it ceases to ferment, then bottle it, letting it stand un- 
corked for aday. Then cork it down with new corks, wire 
them and keep in a cool, dark place. It will be ready for 
use in three months ; but improves by keeping. 


Lifting Peach and Nectarine-trees (Dully). 
—The best time to lift is the ead of September and early 
in October. Lifting is not only advised for strong or too 
vigorous trees, but also to prevent gumming, canker, and 
loss of branches. Many trees are ruined by being starved, 
and disease follows loss of surface-roots. There need be 
no loss of crop the following year if the work is done while 
the trees are in full leaf. It is well before interfering with 
the tree to be lifted to prepare the fresh site so as not to 
expose the roots a moment longer than is necessary. Ia 
all cases it is well to prepare a large hole for the tree so as 
to work round the roots, thoroughly packing the soil 
under the roots and making firm as the planting proceeds, 
Do not plant too deeply, as with the usual surface-dress- 
ings and feeding the border will be raised. Deep planting 
is often the cause of barrentrees andcanker. Treesofany 
size are best prepared the previous year if they have 
occupied the same position for some time. Why not try 
Rose W. A, Richardson in the position you refer to? 


VEGETABLES. 


Globe Artichokes (4. KE. F.),—Beyond cleaning 
away the weeds, leave them for the present. In the 
spring, having trenched and manured the ground well for 
the purpose, take off with some roots attached strong 
suckers, and plant those singly in a row 3 feet apart. 
They will soon grow into fine plants. The old ones can be 
destroyed. 


Pickling Capers (Cuper).—Gather your Capers on 
a dry day, lay them on a dry cloth, and rub them with 
another cloth to clean them. Put them into dry bottles, 
add to them vinegar, containing to each pint 1 oz. of salt 
and a few peppercorns. If you cannot fill the bottles at 
once, cork them up closely, and fill as you get the Capers, 
adding more vinegar. Cork up the bottles tightly, then 
seal them over with wax or resin. The Capers should be 
ready for use in six months. To have them ready sconer 
one or two botties may have the vinegar made very hot 
and poured on them. 


Fangus in soil (John Hart).—In the case of the 
vegetable garden we should say trenching up the soil 
and incorporating therewith a good dressing of lime as the 
work goes on would be beneficial. Inthe case of the lawn 
try watering with lime-water, using to every gallon of 
water } lb, of lime, or even a little more, the great thing 
being to make the water take up as much lime as possible. 
Cold water is much better than warm. Stir it every now 
and then, and, if you find the lime is dissolved, add some 
more until the water cannot take up any more. Let it 
stand for 48 hours, then pour off for use the clear fluid, 
throwing away any that is thick and turbid. 

Mending Asparagus-beds (A. K. F.).—It the 
larger portions of your old Asparagus-beds are still in 
such good condition as to make them worth saving, then 
it will pay you to mend the thin ends by either sowing 
seed in them or else, if you have now in the beds seedling 
plants, lifting those and planting them in the thin parts. 
But whether you thus plant or you sow seed, first fork up 
the bare places deeply, and add and bury down some half- 
decayed manure, then do the planting at any time during 
the winter, first making holes ready, then lifting the roots 
with a fork and placing them into the holes, covering them 
up about 3 inches deep. If you have to sow seed, do that 
early in April next, putting in three or four seeds in each 
patch, and later pulling out all but the strongest. The 
plants should be 2 feet apart. 





SHORT RHPLIBS. 

J.T. Cowey.—We kaow of no book on the subject. The 
profits or otherwise depend on your Knowledge of the 
business.——LH. A. 7'.—Very probably your trees are dry 
at the roots. Give them a good soaking and mulch with 
rotten manure.——Mrs. Wilson.—If you must cut down 
the trees, we would advise you to leave it until the leaves 
have fallen in the autumn, when you can better see how to 
proceed with the work.——J. H. W. Thomas.—We have 
never grown the Clematis you refer to, nor have we seen it 
growing.——A. P. P.—Your Tomatoes are suffering from 
what is known as spot (Oladisporium lycopersici), which has 
been frequently referred to of late in our pages. Your 
Heliotropes will flower in due course.——G. H. S.—Your 
Rose-treé has thee Salen got very dry at the roots, and 
become a prey to red-spider and thrips. Try giving a 
good soaking of water, followed by some liquid-manure. 
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As to the Nut-tree, we cannot say, much depending on 
the treatment given.——J. Goffard.—Not at all unusual. 
——Xebec.—We know of nothing else that you can treat 
in the same way as the Chrysanthemums. You had better 
consult a horticultural builder, who will give you an esti- 
mate of the probable cost.——Z. Dawson.—Myrtles 
require to be some five or six years old before they begin 
to flower.—Mrs. Fogwell.—You cannot expect the 
plants to thrive in an old and dirty house as you say yours 
Put this right first, and then you will have a far better 
chance of success. D. G. Edwards.—See reply re Roses 
in our issue of August 17, p. 326. For creepers you should 
try Clematis indivisa or Passifiora Constance Elliot—— 
Upper Greensand.—Mushrooms too much decayed to say 
with any certainty.——F’. W. Welch.—We fear you will not 
succeed with the evergreen Magnolia grandiflora, which 
requires a wall. You would do better by planting the 
Yulan (M. conspicua), a deciduous species, which flowers 
early in the spring without the leaves. Any tree nureery- 
man would supply you with a plant.——_Y. Y. Z.—1, The 
only thing you can do is to pull the Rushes right out. 2, 
When you think you will. 3, No; you must obtain good 
peat if you wish to grow Rhododendrons well. W.A.S. 
—You ought to have lime-whited yourtrees. Your Peach- 
trees are evidently attacked with green-fly, for which fumi- 
gation is the best cure. Dress lawn in November with 
mixture of rotten manure, wood-ashes, and loamy soil.——. 
Miss M. Trower.—Hobday’s ‘‘ Villa Gardening,” from this 
office, price 6s. 6d., should answer your purpose. —— E. G. 
Bennett.—See reply to ‘‘Ivywild” and ‘‘ W. H. Prosser,” 
re ** Ants in Grass,” in our issue of August 3, p. 304.—— 
Corm.—See reply to “E A.,” re ‘‘ Treatment of Gloxi- 
nias,” in our issue of August 17, p. 335. The same treat- 
ment will answer for the Begonias. A Puzzled Girl.— 
You are attempting far too muchinsuch a house, as many 
of the plants you mention are stove plants, and will only 
die. Besides, you have not the room.—LHcton.—Hobday’s 
«Villa Gardening,” from this office, price 6s. 6d., post free. 
Bell.—It all depends on the cultivation you can give. 
—C. H. Taylor.—Your Tomatoes are suffering from the 
disease known as “‘ spot,” frequent notes on the cause and 
cure of which have lately appeared.—— A Constant 
Reader.—Not a gardening question.—P. G. Payne.— 
You are treating the mowings from the machine quite 
right. Mix these and the manure all together, and you will 
find such very useful for all kitchen garden crops.— 
S. R.—Prune your Vines as soon as the leaves have fallen. 
You can propagate early Ohrysanthemums either by divi- 
sion or cuttings in the early spring. Marguerites in the 
same way and at the same season. Blenkinsop.—Yeg, 
we should say so, although birds are very fond of the 
berries. Sphina.—Impossible to say with certainty ; 
but we should say that your bulbs were dried off too 
quickly.——T7’. Crescent.—Impossible to say why your 
Peaches should be bitter. Perhaps you have cropped too 
heavily, the trees dry at the roots or so overgrown that 
no sun and air can reach the fruit to give it the flavour. 
—Glan-y-dwr.—The best thing you can do is to secure 
the services of an experienced mole-catcher, who will soon 
make his work felt——P. G. Payne.—See reply to 
“A, D.” re ‘‘ Making Cider.” 


NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 























Names of plants.—Lady Frances Cecil.—The Water 
Avens (Geum rivale).——Mrs. Russell.A Tradescantia ; 


but it is hardly fair to us to send for name such a scrap. 
Lady Lane Trefusis—The white Swamp Honey 
suckle (Azalea viscosa).—— J. Barnard.—1, Erigeron 
gpeciosus ; 2, Veronica longifolia pink var. ; 3, Lychnis 
diurna fi.-pl.; 4, Cnothera Lamarckiana ; 5, nothera 
Fraseri; 6, Aster acris dalmaticus.——E. 4. 7'.—Dracana 
rubra. You are evidently keeping the plant too cold, and 
you have, we fear, allowed it to get dry at the roots.—— 
S. M. R.—Flowers too dry to be able to identify. Please 
send fresh specimens packed in tin box.——R. T. Woods. 
—Solidago virgaurea ——F’. W.—Lithospermum prostra- 
tum.——R. L. N.—Nemesia tricolor. —— Don.—Pink 
flower, Francoa appendiculata; blue flower, Jacob’s 
Ladder (Polemonium ccruleum), Please send better 
specimen of the other. E. Gordon.—1, Polystichum 
angulare grandiceps; Athyrium Filix-femina Ver- 
noni ; 3, Athyrium Filix-femina corymbiferum ; 4, Poly- 
stichum angulare Wollastonii. Mrs. Browne.—Aspara- 
gus decumbens Robert Greening.—Cannot say from 
leaves only.——A Constant Reader.—Oatalpa bignonioides. 
We hope to give a figure of a fine specimen of this ina 
London garden ina coming issue. —- L. G. N.—Helianthus 
cucumerifolius, an annual, growing from 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. G. B H.—1, Rudbeckia birta ; 2, Silene Armeria ; 
3, Campanula nobilis alba; 4, Campanula persicifolia 
cwrulea.—Mrs. Hargreaves.—We cannot undertake to 
name Roses.——S. Jennings.—1, Berberis Aquifolium. 
Berries are not eatable, though game might feed on them. 
3, Helianthus rigidus; 4, The common Balm (Melissa 
officinalis)——C. D.—1, Ceanothus azureus ; 2, Saponaria 
officinalis fl -pl ; 3, Pyrus Malus floribunda.—— Reader.— 
1, Trachelium ceruleum ; 2, Eupatorium—send in flower ; 
3, Hedychium Gardnerianum ; 4, Polygonum cuspidatum, 
—__W. M. C.—Pandanu3 Veitchi.——WMiss A. Prescott.— 
Olearia Haasti——_W. H. K.—1, Berberis nepalensis ; 2, 
Berberis Darwini; 3, Saddle-leaved Tulip (Liriodendron 
tulipiferum) ; 4, Oedrus; should like to see cones ; 5, Acer 
ap. ; 6, Taxus baccata Dovastonii. — Adam.—Campanula 
carpatica,— Saratoga —1, Indiarubber Plant ; 2, Adian- 
tum trapeziforme ; 3, Nephrodium molle; 4, Pteris serru- 
lata cristata, poor form. ; 

Names of fruit.—Wiss Fernie.—Please send ripe 
specimens, not less than two of a sort and only four varie- 
ties. See our rules. 

iy ey By eae ee ee 

Catalogues received.—Jas. Veitch & Sons, Ltd., 
icint has Catalogue; List of Hremuri; List of 
Novelties ; and List of Select Sta awberries.——Dicksons’, 
1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.—F lower Roots.——Toogood 
& Sons, Southampton.—Catch-crop Seeds for Winter 
Sowing.——H. Mathias, Thames Ditton, Surrey.—List of 
Carnations and Picotees ——E. P. Dixon & Sons, Hull.— 
Catalogue of Choice Bulbs for 1901.——Dobie & Mason, 
22, Oak-street, Manchester.—Floweri Bulbs for 1901.—— 
E. H. Krelage & Son, Haarlem.—Dutch Bulbs.——W. Cut- 
bush & Son, Highgate, London, N.—Catalogue of Carna- 
tions; List of Strawberries: List of Pelargoniums.—— 
Wm. Bull, 536, King’s-road, Cheleea.—Catalogue of Bulbs, 
1901—1902. 
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he Houses are specially prepared in best materials, ani 
are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at sam > 
prices. They are fitted with Venvilators, Door, Stages, all 
necessary Ironwork, 16-oz. Glass, packed and put on rail in 
Uon ion free. 

















CATALOGUES FREE, 


GARDEN BORDER 
& HURDLES. 


HO TT 


~ GARDEN BARROWS. 
s lin Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s. ; 
10 in., 19s. 6d.; 11 in., 20s. ; 
12 in, 21s. 
Best in the market, 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 9s, extra. 
Paint ing 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 


NAVVY BARROWS, 

si ICs 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 
NOTE.—Our Show- 
=~ yard and stock is abso- 
lutely the largest in 
a ay London, and goods 
‘cages ¢ may be seen here ready 

3 for delivery. 

















y ESTIMATES FREE, 


Send for Catalogues & Prices of Gabber REQUISITEA. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3 STAMPS. 
118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONBOR, E.€, || - MEDALS AWARDED LIE 








~ CARRIAGE PAID TO YOUR ADDRESS, 
STRONG GARDEN SEAT. 
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Arms, 
= Sft, long, 16/6 
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ie R IC oe : 5ft. 1 17/6 
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No. 2size.—} y, ditto 20,000, , 76, | = a = 
No. 3 8ize.—6 oz. ditto 12,000 , , 4/6 ,, 7 Fe === extra. ii A: 
No. 4 size.—4 , ditto 8,000 ,, sy COA with 60ft. British-made hoge, brass hand y RATUS as eixep 
Norms sive] tt ditto 2,000 _,, » 10d HOSE REEL, branch, withstop cock, rcrew lid, rose, & jet. aur : dal PPA TU : _ 
id No. Hose. Ply. ne deat Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
1 For Greenhouses, &c. ‘Catalogue free, comprising Wrought _ 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR LARGE QUANTITIES, Ms Eas they BY ae : ~ ‘ and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes tor Expansion ‘4 
FOMIGATORS, all metal, for 5,000 cubic Ey eters wore oy 5 6 Joints, Socket Pipes, &c. 
feet, 1/- each. Mie Saee: 1 s 1 8 § ; 
Sik ees it, BS lt 0 
R Gukc di tres See ee 
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YOUR SEEDSMAN, 


OR WHOLESALE FROM 


HUNTER & GOW, 


Livkt RPYPoo.. 


We supply in lengths 60, 80, 
100, 120, 140, 160, 18), & 200 ft. 
long. CASH WITH ORDER. 
Carriage Paid to your Address 


RICHARD POTTS & CO. 
Artistic Ironfounders, 

= CALEDONIAN BUILDINGS, 

LIVERPOOL. 





» THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 
; APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o, 
Most economical and efficient, 
This apparatus kas attained 
') great popularity. Made at our 














































































[Mention Paper. own foundry ane Godae oar own 

supervision. efore orderin 
CHAS. P. KINN ELL & CO., LTD. HEATHMAN’S ceevee pee eae Lt 

SILVER MEDAL FOLDING larg, free by post. 
FORMS J. & W. WOOD, 
H 0 R S E-S i 0 E 1 0 LE R ; tOG ae Birmingham Street Foundry, 
Garden Parties. 8TOURBRIDGE. 
RETEST ESTER ERA SSRIS RECON Thousands 


supplied to the 
Government. 


ATOM OHLENDORFF'S FERTILITY, 
a PERUVIAN ‘GUANO, BONE MEAL, 


Rectory-road, 


a eee NITRATE OF SODA & Special Manures for 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 
SECTION OF BOILER, SHOWING ACTION oF HoT BLAST. 










































































CENTRAL DEPOT: 37, Endell St., W.C, London. den.& Greenhouse Use.. Sold by Seedsmen, etc. 
ra) Cd FD Fd Fa Fa C™ FS Price Lists, giving directions for use. Post'Free of 
DRAUGHT aS Y el a = == All particulars relating to tA NGLO-CONT:! NEN L BCHELN, 10} WORKS; 
INLET a fire oe s 7 5.A. these may be obtained on F NE. 
am | application. . . TI ) 
x Patents 10 398.=pr ° booklet iesicy alotiiine. 
VG i \ t ¢ pring trated. Send for one, G 
oh 4, eden & 10,674. |. 2 i DRAB COUTIL 
“Aal a ; Frames Small Heath, FLEXIBLE CORSET. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
CSD FD FD Fed CPD Ce? 


THE RIGHT THING IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


Is “RED HAND” FELT on the ROOF of your Fowl- WO KNITTE 0 CORS ETS. 
| i. ‘ , : Support Without Pressure. 
| house, Tool or Bicycle Shed, Pigeon-house, &c. You'll know ELASTIC SIDE a ; “3 < 
all about it if you read our Illustrated Book (free) on the Kr itted O iS," PRERFEOT FIT. Mention G.I. Write for Lists. 
cheapest and best way of building and roofing with the famous nitted Corset & Clothing Oo., 118 Mansfield-rd., Nottingham. 
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FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS, | «tise 24ND" fos 48k sour ommonger for ty or GREENHOUSES. 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
(returnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1901 New Illustrated D. ANDE RSON & SON, Ltd. 9 List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 48s., post free, Hae 
Catalogue Flower Pots, Saucers, Sced-pans, Rhubarband Sea- EY & 


B.S.A. Co., ie 


To button, 3/115 or with busk, 
4/6; or fitted with Unbreak- 
able Hercules Busks & Steels, 
6/6. Suitable for SummerWear 


and Cycling. Also IMPROVED 


bt : eer 
ED 3 FIRST PRIZES IN OPEN GOMPETITION, 
Guaranteed Without 

to Burn 1 2 HOURS Attention. 
SEND FOR LIST WITH FULL INFORMATION, Post FREE, 
Offices, Warehouses, and Works: 


SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. S.E. 
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stamps.—S. HARTLEY 0O., Horticultural Builders 
ke’e Puts, Vases, &., post free.—T. PRATT. Pottery, Dudley. LAGAN Works, BELFAST. Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. ’ 
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FRUIT. 


PLANTING VINES AND PEACHES. 
(RepLy to WALTER PINNELT.) 
Ir is not advisable to make up the whole of the 
border for Vines at one time; the. favourite 
practice is*rather to do this piecemeal, -A 
width of not more than 4 feet should be built 
up at first, loose bricks being excellent with 
which to form a wall to keep up the soil in 
front. They may be done without, and the 
turf so built that it will form abank of: itself 
but the advantage of bricks is they: keep the 
soil moist and help the roots that pass out to 
the extremities of the border. “We ‘have seen 
the roots protruding through bricks’ in’ great 
numbers when the Vines have been long enough 
established to reach that extent. Good turf 


from & meadow is that required to:form a per: 


manent border, incorporating with it a goodly 
proportion of coarse bone, which not only 
affords lime to the soil by decay, but assists in 
keeping the materials porous. Lime shouldbe 
employed also, but, if possible, this:should be 
old or that obtained from buildings’ that ‘have 
been pulled down. If you can’ procure some 
burnt refuse or burnt soil, this is excellent: for 
border making. Drainage should be: provided 
about 6 inches or 8 inches deep, and on this 
2 feet of soil, and a pipe drain to carry ‘off 
superfluous water. We have found, too, for 
forcing Vines it is best to provide against. the 
roots going outside into the cold subsoil. © This 
is done by concreting the bottom and the sides, 
if the walls are not good, for Vine roots will 
pass through even a solid wall to* get outdoors. 
Some gardeners chop up their soil roughly, so 
as to mix all the ingredients well together; 
others simply arrange the Grass side downwards 
and apply other materials in sprinklings be- 
tween the layers. The former is the better 
plan. A little fresh horse-manure mixed with 
the soil is a help if the latter is not of very good 
quality. If possible, try and procure soil from 
a source where trees grow well, otherwise your 
success may not be of the measure you expect or 
desire. Much depends on the soil in successful 
Grape growing. A distance of 3 feet apart 
provides sufficient space for a single Vine-rod, 
which means that you will require ten Vines to 
plant each house. For forcing you will find 
Black Hamburgh the best black Grape and 
Foster’s Seedling a corresponding white variety. 
If you need more variety, you may include 
Madresfield Court, Black Muscat, Buckland 
Sweetwater, and Gros Maroc, In the later 
division Black Alicante, Lady Downe’s, Gros 
Colman, Appley Towers, Lady Hutt, and White 
Tokay are good sorts, Lady Downe’s an Gros 
Colman being the latest keepers. A Vine or 
two of Muscat of Alexandria may be tried in 
either house, This sometimes succeeds well in 
a mixed house, but in ordinary cases it is better 
planted in a separate structure or compartment. 

In making Peach borders care must be taken 
not to make them over rich ; an excess in this 
direction means trouble later on, for the 
trees become so rampant in rich soil that it 
is impossible to get any eatisfactory crops.- We 
prefer, rather than employ new loam entirely, 
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to use about half garden scil to mix with the 
turf.. No manure should be employed, but some 
lime is absolutely essential, and also a few coarse 
bones. ‘Turf that hasbeen cut ‘and “stacked 
some time to reduce the herbage that is growing 
in it is best. If yow cannot do this you may 
make your borders as éarly &s you can, and 
allow them to stand some time before planting 
your trees and Vines. You can plant Vines 
until February or March, but Peaches are better 
planted earlier — say, about Christmas or 
earlier. Allow about 10 feet run for each tree, 
For both Vines and Peaches it is important that 
the soil be made firm, but ¢hoose a dry time, so 
that the ramming-stick will not make the loam 
pasty. “It should be in’a medium state of mois- 
ture, neither dry nor wet. You need not con- 
crete the bottom for Peaches, but provide some 
drainage the same as for Vines if the ground is 
heavy. Youcould make the border for Peaches 
all at one time, as rcot-pruning will correct any 
tendency to rambling. A selection’ of sorts for 
early, midseason, and late will be found in 
Amsden June, Hale’s Early, Grosse Mignonne, 
Bellegarde, Violet Hative, and Sea Eagle. Nec- 
tarines :» Karly Rivers, Lord Napier, Elruge, 
and Pine Apple. If your land is of a light or 
medium state and fairly deep, drainage would 
not be necessary for Peaches. If you need 
Peaches only, Stirling Castle, Dymond, Princess 
of Wales, and Barrington are other good varie- 
ties in addition to the above named. 





LATE GRAPES, 


LATE vineries have needed ; very careful -airing 
this summer owing to the tropical heat and 
absence of atmospheric moisture. Strong - 
growing Vines,, such as Alnwick Seedling, 
Barbarossa, and Gros. Maroc, which usually 
ripen their fruit in September, are now swelling 
rapidly, and if growing in inside borders must 
be frequently and liberally supplied with water. 
Nothing equals farmyard liquid-manure, though 
an approved artificial fertiliser is good for a 
change. A thorough soaking of the border 
should always be given immediately before 
colouring commences, after which the surface 
should be well mulched with spent Mushroom- 
manure or old hot-bed refuse to conserve the 
moisture. Many of the failures in the culture 
of late Grapes are due to injudicious airing. It 
is very important that a little air be admitted to 
the vinery as soon as the sun shines apon it in 
the morning, and that, too, without having any 
special regard as te how the thermometer 
stands. Delay in this matter is often answer- 
able for disfigurement of the berries, as it 
causes them to sweat and the bloom to run. 
Span-roofed vineries running north and south 
should have air admitted to them early in the 
day—or, say, 5.30 a.m;--in order to prevent, the 
temperature from rising too rapidly. ‘I like to 
leave a chink of air on over night, warming the 





pipes a little if the external temperature is low. 
This will act as a safety-valve and prevent con- 
densed moisture settling on the berries ; then 
the amount may be increased at 6 a.m. The 
roof-glass of Muscat-house should be shightly 
shaded with whitening mixed with milk, to 
prevent the shoulders of the bunches gettin 

rusted, Houses containing late Grapes abould 
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be closed tolerably early on sunriy afternoons, 
as this, combined with plenty of ‘atmospheric 
moisture charged with ammonia, is necessary in 
order ‘to ensure thorough ‘maturity of the fruit 
by the first week in September. ' Unless ripe by 
that time they do not keep satisfactorily. ° 
SUFFOLK. 





OUR BEST NATIVE FRUIT. 

We think the Gooseberry the best. flavoured 
fruit grown in England, either indoors or-out 
but most people laugh on hearing such oan 
opinion, Those who. have the best means of 
making the fairest comparison among all. out 
fruits, or a good many of them, think as.we do 
of the Gooseberry. The very name and hardi- 
ness of this fruit make it almost ridiculous to 
many amateurs, who do not mind spending a 
deal of time and trouble about Grapes. The 
flavour, indeed, of certain kinds of Gooseberriés 
is, we think, only equalled by the. Peach in. its 
best state. How delightful to go into a Scotch 
garden on a warm autumn day, and.find bushes 
laden with strings of berries of kinds -that 
weeks before have passed away in the southern 
counties. Nothing grown in the garden is.so 
refreshing as this fruit. The culture «is» se 
simple that none of the questions arise in. its 
case which are continually confronting, the 
gardener in relation to other and, we think,’ less 
valuable fruits. The crops come regularly, the 
bush being a native of our own-country, and 
maladies are practically. unknown.. North, 
south, east, and west, and on most soils, it may 
be grown, rejoicing, perhaps, most in the-cool 
north. One of the best qualities of the Goose- 
berry is 

ITs LONG sEASON. By ‘growing the. early 
kinds on a warm plot or border, and having 
some of the best late ones on north. walls-and 
north borders carefully netted over when‘ripe, 
a good supply of this most pleasant fruit-may 
be obtained for at least three months in. the 
year. We have no doubt that. with care, and 
where a skilful effort is made, their season 
might be increased by a month. Most people 
who like the Gooseberry will need no assurance 
of its wholesomeness. Like Asparagus, it -has 
never been known to be guilty of creating 
indigestion. There are some people who cannot 
eat many of the rich ordinary Grapes, and» a 
great many more cannot eat Melons; but it-is 
not so easy to find anybody who cannot enjoy 
good ripe Gooseberries. The largest are not:the 
best eating kinds, and good. sorts are the Early 
Sulphur, Langley Green, Red Warrington; and 
Red Champagne. - From a number of communi- 
cations made tous by growers of fruitiin various 
parts of the-country, we pick aye 

THE FOLLOWING - KINDS AS EXCELLENT? FO 
FLAVOUR:  Pitmaston Green - Gagé, - Green 
Overall, White Hedgehog, White Champagne, 
Yellow Ball, Pitmaston Orange, Early Green 
Hairy, Green Walnut, Green. Gascoigne, “Red 
Crown Bob, Scotch Red, Glenton Greenj Gretna 
Green, Lancashire Lad, Coe’s Late Red, Rifle- 
man, Cheshire Lass, Yellow Sulphur, . Lord 
Derby, Jolly Angler, and Keepsake. ‘It is so 
easy to have the early and middle season kinds 
that there is more need to speak of 

LATE GOOSEBERRIES. These should be either 
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trained on walls facing north, or be planted close | cet out 18 inches apart. If planted closer than 


to the north walls when they cannot be trained 
to them. Here the fruit will keep a long while 
on the trees, especially if matted up when 
nearly ripe. Gooseberries require good culture 
and free pruning if good fruit is expected, but 
it is a bad plan to cut the shoots back much. 
We often leave one-year-old shoots of the War- 
rington nearly 2 feet long, and on such shoots 
we have counted nigh upon a hundred fine fruit 
in a good season. The common fault of Goose- 
berry pruning is allowing the buds at the base 
of the bush, on the stem, to grow. These buds 
soon produce a thicket of strong shoots that 
choke up the centre of the bush. These shoots 
the pruner often wrongly cuts back to the base, 
instead of wrenching them out altogether. It 
matters little what shape a bush is trained in so 
long as it is kept ‘‘ open” and free from suckers 
and snags, or rough spurs, that produce useless 
spray. All shoots removed should be cut clean 
off at the base, and most dependence should be 
placed on the young shoots for fruit. 

THE CATERPILLAR—that scourge of the Goose- 
berry—can only be dealt with in time, and 
Hellebore-powder, put in water, and applied by 
a syringe or a good garden engine, is the best 
remedy ; but Hellebore-powder is objectionable 
on account of its poisonous nature. Mulching 
the ground thickly with manure or short litter 
is useful, as it appears to keep the caterpillars 
from getting up out of the soil, where they 
hibernate, to the bushes. We have heard of 
mulchings of tan having the same effect ; but 
any other mulching will do as well, provided it 
is thick enough, is tucked in close to the stem, 
and extends outward more than 2 feet. When 
the ground is wholly devoted to the bushes, 
the right way is to mulch the whole surface with 
any light manure, tan, or other mulch that may 
be at hand. The mowings of the lawn will be 
better than nothing. 





SELECTING GROUND FOR STRAW- 
BERRIES, 


For the growth of Strawberries it is always 
best to choose soil that is inclined to be heavy 
than otherwise, but it should be well drained. 
Light soils may be made more suitable for 
Strawberry growing by the addition of loam of 
a heavy texture or road sidings. This should be 
well dug in and thoroughly incorporated with 
the staple. Such a dressing is better than 
applying quantities of manure. Heavy soils, on 
the other hand, are greatly benefited by being 
well manured, and the manure should be thor- 
oughly decomposed. Another thing to be 
avoided when choosing a site for a Strawberry 
plantation is to ignore low, damp situations, for 
although the Strawberries may succeed in a 
season such as the present, in the generality of 
seasons they would fall a prey to mildew, and 
the fruit would rot in a wet time. The digging 
done, matters may be left alone until the plants 
are ready for setting out, and then the soil 
should be made quite firm by trampling it 
evenly all over previous to planting. This will 
thoroughly consolidate the soil and make a good 
firm bed for the plants to root into, and it will 
also in a great measure prevent the plants being 
thrown out or lifted by frost during the winter 
months. Some few hours before planting, the 
young plants should be well watered, and it is 
also a good plan to water them home directly the 
planting is completed. A trowel should be 
employed for setting out pot plants and pegged- 
down runners, and the soil must be made very 
firm about them. Runners taken from the 
plants without preparation may be dibbled in 
if time and labour are an object, but they 
should be made very firm or numbers will be 
lost during the winter. The latter method of 
planting is more generally pursued by market 
growers than by private gardeners, and how- 
ever well it may answer for market work, it is 
not to be recommended for private places where 
crops of fruit are expected the first season. On 
light soils a mulch of spent ‘Mushroom-manure 
or such-like material spread round about the 
fresh set-out plants is of great assistance in 
preventing them drying quickly and needing 
so much water. On heavy soils, which naturally 
retain more moisture, mulching is not so 
essential, : : 

The usual distance for planting Stygwberries 
is 2 feet between the rows for gardens and 
3 feet for field culture, and the plants may be 


this every other plant would have to be lifted 
the second season. As soon as the required 
number of runners is obtained for planting, the 
old plants should be trimmed up, cutting away 
all the older leaves and runners and raking off 
the mulch. A slight hoeing is generally 
required to free the ground of weeds, but 
beyond this the soil should not be disturbed. 
Those who are fortunate enough to have plenty 
of manure at command may give the ground a 
dressing between the rows. This will encourage 
the production of fresh growth and roots, and 
the plants will make ample foliage, which 
generally winters well. After this trimming 
up all runners should be suppressed, it being a 
good plan to look the plantations over every 
week, when every runner showing should be 
cut off. Weeds should also be kept down 
either by hoeing or hand-weeding. 


FIGS IN HARD SOIL. 


In this part of the South Coast Figs bear fine 
crops and ripen thei well in the open air, but 
they require very different treatment from the 
great majority of other fruit-trees. A hot 
sunny corner, with hard, unbroken soil, and 
very little pruning suit them best, and old trees 
are decidedly more fruitful than young ones, If 
I were selecting an ideal spot to plant a Fig-tree 
it would be in a corner where a south and west 
wall meet, and in the angle I would plant the 
Fig-tree, and then leave it to itself. A pathway 
over its roots, so that the soil is as hard asa 
brick, is far more likely to produce fruitful trees 
than the ordinary forking-up, mulching, and 
watering that are so necessary to other fruits. 
As regards pruning, the less of it the better, for 
when once the trees get into a short-jointed 
fruitful habit of growth the knife is very little 
needed, the best plan being to cut out any long 
shoots that have but few fruitful shoots on 
them right down to the trunk, so as to give 
room for young growths to extend. In outdoor 
Figs it is only the young fruits that form close 
up to the point that can come to perfection ; 
therefore pinching to produce a second orop that 
is so successfully carried out under glass is use- 
less, as the fruits cannot ripen out-of-doors and 
will be too far advanced to stand the winter. If 
hot dry weather prevails during July and 
August when a heavy crop of fruit is swelling, 
liquid-manure may be applied with advantage. 
There are a good many varieties of Figs, but 
those best suited for the open air are Brown 
Turkey or Lee’s Perpetual, a very free grower 
and cropper, or Black Brunswick, a very fine 
Fig much grown in Kent. White Marseilles is 
probably the best of white Figs for open air. 
On the South Coast the wood very rarely gets 
injured by frost in the winter, especially if the 
trees are checked in growth by a hard root run 
and the wood short-jointed and well ripened. 
J. G., Gosport. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Making Rhubarb-wine.—Put 5 lb. Rhubarb to a 
gallon of water, boil until soft, strain, and let cool; add 
5 lb. sugar to the gallon. Put into a clean cask to ferment, 
and when it has done fermenting add 1 Ib. raisins, finely 
cut, to the gallon. Cork, and it will be ready for use in 
six months.—W. T. SMITH. 


Nectarines_bitter.—I have recently taken my 
present house. There is a Peach-house, and one tree in it 
has just ripened its fruit. Its label is Elruge. The fruit 
is handsome and juicy, but decidedly bitter. It has had 
some red-spider on it. Could that cause it? Iamanxious 
to know the reason, asI am naturally averse to throwing 
away a fine large tree in full bearing if the bitterness is 
due to a preventible cause. Oan you help me ?—M. L. T, 

[The fruit to which you refer is a Nectarine, 
one of the finest flavoured we have. Over-crop- 
ping is a fertile cause of poor flavour. Very 
few owners of trees will consent to the severe 
thinning out of fruit that is necessary in order 
to obtain flavour and size. The fact of your 
trees being covered with red-spider shows that 
the atmosphere in the house has been kept too 
dry, while at the same time the trees may be 
dry at the roots, this also spoiling the flavour. 
Over-watering, too, has an injurious effect on 
flavour. Deficiency of flavour must always be 
sought for in the treatment, soil, and situation 
of the tree. There is no need to destroy your 
tree, as with proper treatment the fruit should 
be of good flavour. } 

4, valuable winter wash for fruit-trees.— 
Iu your reply in lagt week’s issue, re American-blight, to 
‘“W. J.G.,” you advise syringing trees in winter with a 
wash made with 1 1b, caustic soda and 1 Ib. of potash, I 


thought of trying this last winter, but was doubtful what 
kind of potash to get. Should it be caustic, nitrate, 
sulphate, or what? I find for fruit-trees not badly 
infested methylated spirits, applied with small brush, 
most effectual. It kills the blight at once, I alwayskeep 
a little in a bottle and a small painter’s brush that will go 
in the neck handy, and, as I have about 2,500 young Apple- 
trees, I often need it.—H. A. D 

{For cleansing the stems and branches of all 
kinds of fruit-trees from parasitic incrustationg, 
scale, and the eggs of various insects, experience 
has proved the value and safety of the caustic 
alkali solution, of which the following is the 
formula: For making a small quantity dissolve 
4 lb. of caustic soda in a gallon of water, then 
add 41b. of commercial potash (pearlash), stir 
well, then mix both, adding enough water to 
make 5 gallons of solution. Apply to large 
stems with a brush, to the small branches in the 
form of spray with a syringe or engine when 
the trees are dormant. ] 


Gaps in Peach - houses. — It often 
happens when the trees have borne a heavy crop 
or been hard forced that they fail to respond to 
the hard forcing, and one or more collapses at 
an awkward moment, leaving a bare space. 
Much: of the evil is caused by the roots not 
being numerous enough to support the top 
growth, or, to speak more correctly, the root 
growth does not keep pace with the top, and at 
the point where the trees are worked, being the 
weakest place, there is loss of vigour and decay 
follows. Trees forced gently are less subject to 
this premature decay, some kinds being very 
much subject to it, the early American kinds 
often collapsing after a few seasons’ hard forc- 
ing just at a time they have become profitable. 
Of course, it is impossible to give remedies, as 
most growers treat their trees as well as their 
knowledge will admit, and one is pained to see 
fine trees go wrong. Fortunately, there are 
some indications of something wrong, the 
branches or shoots having a faded appearance, 
the leaves are whitish, and though the tree 
often opens its flowers, the critical moment is at 
the setting, as at that time the tree entirely 
collapses and at a season it is difficult to make 
good the loss. There need be no delay now in 
making good such losses, and by doing the work 
at this season there will be a great gain and less 
hindrance to forcing if the work is done when 
the new trees are in full leaf. By lifting in 
September, getting a fair ball of earth and 
plenty of fibrous roots, and in bright weather 
shading and well syringing, such trees may be 
forced the following season with every success, 
In many gardens one can often get suitable wall 
trees to make good bare places, and if the trees 
are dug round at this date, making a good 
trench a yard from the stem, filling this with 
water and leaving open for a few days, the tree 
will lift well and soon take to its altered con- 
ditions. The principal work is to prevent flag- 
ging, to get the roots in motion and plump up 
the buds. A small portion of late lateral 
growth may shrivel, but as this is not needed it 
is of little consequence. 


Maturing Peach wood.—tThe import- 
ance of using the knife at this season and ripen- 
ing up the wood is great. The maturing of the 
wood at this season is of more importance than 
winter pruning, as it does away with protection 
to a certain extent when the trees are in bloom, 
as if the wood is hard and well ripened the 
bloom is stronger, sets better, and the fruit is 
finer. In cases where the trees have ample 
space and the next season’s bearing wood is 
given room there is less need of advice as to 
ripening the wood; but in gardens where food 
and moisture have been liberally given there is 
a strong top growth, and such growth left to 
ramble at will will prevent the wood required 
for next season’s growth getting full exposure. 
Most kinds are earlier than usual this season, 
and as soon as the fruit is cleared it greatly 
assists the trees to cut out this year’s fruiting 
wood, as in most cases it is now of little use. 
With young trees this is more necessary than 
with older ones, which do not make such gross 
growth. Iam not in favour of using the knife 
too severely on young trees, and often a young 
tree may be made to cover a good space and 
mature the wood if not crowded. Healthy 
wood now will give less trouble with fly and 
red-spider next season, as it is the poor, weak 
wood which is first attacked. By thinning now 
there is little pruning at the pruning season, 
and in most cases there need be no fear of loss 
of wood by severe weather.—H. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


FUCHSIAS AS BASKET PLANTS. 


In the list of plants used for baskets the 
Fuchsia seldom finds a place ; yet how suitable 
some of the varieties are when treated in this 
way the illustration herewith will show, for 
the habit of the plant, the manner in which the 
flowers are borne, and the flowers themselves 
show their adaptability for the purpose. For 
the conservatory Fuchsias are well suited, as 
they grow quickly and will soon, therefore, fill 
a large basket, while, in common with the same 
varieties grown in pots, a succession of bloom 
is kept up for some time. A judicious dis- 
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| effective when suspended. 


| can recommend for baskets are Lustre, Mrs. 


| Marshall, and Mrs. Bright, with white tube and 
sepals ; dark-coloured flowers, General Roberts 
Garnet 


position of hanging baskets goes a long way to | 


relieving the hard and formal lines of the 


various glass structures in which plants are | 


grown, and loose-growing subjects like the 
Fuchsias are unsurpassed for this purpose. 





Much of the success or otherwise attending | 





_ nation never fail to give. 


and Monarch; double flowers, Sir 
Wolseley and Phenomenal ; with white corollas, 
Molesworth and Flocon de Neige. 





Using foliage with cut flowers.— 


It is a good rule when arranging flowers to use, 
as far as possible, foliage of the subject taken 
in hand. What looks better, for instance, than 
Tea Roses arranged with their own lovely 
foliage? Richly-tanned leaves and shoots give 
a charm to such a display that nothing else is 
capable of, and this remark applies with equal 
force to the Carnation. I have frequently seen 
Carnation blossoms arranged with Gypsophila 
paniculata, using the latter as a groundwork, 
but while the latter material gives a light and 
airy effect the picture appears to lack that 
finish which a few of the growths of the Car- 
Of course, the diffi- 
culty arises in providing a sufficient quantity of 


Fuchsia in a hanging: basket, 


plants grown in suspended baskets depends on 
the manner in which these are planted, as well 
as on their after treatment. 
in the first place be well lined with Moss or 


rough turf, this latter being the better if of a | 


tough, fibrous nature. The soil, too, in which 


the plants are grown should be such as will give | 
up its nourishment slowly, otherwise it will | 


soon become exhausted. For Fuchsias, a mix- 
ture of fibrous loam and decayed manure or leaf- 
mould will be the most suitable. A good plan 
in filling baskets is not to consign them to their 
elevated position until the plants are established, 
as they can be better attended to when near the 
ground. The proper watering of hanging 


baskets is very important, as, unless thig is | 


attended to, the plants, being in a dry atmos- 
phere, are liable to the attacks of red-spider, 
which soon destroy their beauty. 

In selecting Fuchsias for hanging-baskets 
those of a loose habit of growth are the best, as 
the close, compact-growing varieties, which are 
the most popular for pots, are not nearly so 


The baskets must | 


| 





Carnation growths, yet there is a way of getting 
over the difficulty. In most gardens there is 
an abundant supply of foliage of the commoner 
Pinks, and this may be used advantageously 
with the Carnations. Raisers of Carnation 
seedlings, too, usually have a goodly supply of 
Carnation foliage derived from plants which 
are not worth keeping, or from other single- 
flowered plants. This is ideal material for the 
purpose under notice. A great quantity of 
foliage is not needed, as a few shoots, cut with 
a useful length of stem, and judiciously inserted 
here and there among the blossoms, is all that 
is needed.—D. B. C. 





New and Rare Plants.—Drawings of 


these are now being made by Mr. Moon, with a 
view to their issue in a high-class monthly 
periodical. Any readers who may have new and 
rare plants, trees or shrubs, would oblige by 
sending ihem, carefully packed, to us or to Mr, 
Moon, Herbert Lodge, St. Albans, Herts, 





Of the varieties we 
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me Rube 25 
PREPARING SHRUBS FOR FORCING. 


No time should now be lost in turning attention 
to any additional stock of this description. It 
is a mistake to defer potting-up till the winter 
is upon us; far better get it done early, so that 
the plants by fresh root-action can overcome in 
some measure the check they have received. 
The potting of this class of plants is oftentimes 
done in too much of a hurry, or only in a super- 
ficial manner. It pays, on the other hand, to 
give it good attention, more particularly if the 
stock of any kind is to remain under pot culture 
for a few years to come, as may be done in the 
case of Azalea mollis and the Ghent varieties, 
the Deutzias, the shrubby Spiraa confusa, the 
early-flowering Rhododendrons, and the Guelder 
Roses. When the potting is done well the 
plants receive more benefit from the start, 
standing much better when in flower and giving 
less trouble with respect to watering. Let soil 
suitable to each kind be chosen and as nearly in 
accordance with that in which the previous 
growth has been made. In most cases this will 
consist of loam, either heavy or light, with some 
peat for Azaleas and Rhododendrons. In every 
case pot firmly, not giving too large pots, but 
sufficiently so to make provision for a proper 
supply of water. After potting has been done 
and a thorough good soaking of water has been 
given, plunge the pots over the rims in coal- 
ashes if sufficient are to hand ; if not, use leaves 
instead. This plunging will keep the roots in a 
congeniul state as regards moisture without 
needless waterings, and when frost comes the 
work of protection is already done. The ever- 
green kinds may have a few syringings if they 
exhibit any distress in the foliage. A position 
for these plants should be chosen where they do 
not get much sunshine, a little being beneficial, 
either of the other extremes being prejudicial. 

The best plants for the foregoing purposes 
are Andromeda floribunda, Azaleas (both mollis 
and Ghent varieties), Deutzia gracilis and D. 
crenata flore- pleno, Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora, Kalmia latifolia, Lilac Charles X , 
and the beautiful white variety Mme. Legraye, 
Prunus sinensis fl.-pl., Rhododendron Early 
Gem, R. Nobleanum in several shades of colour, 
R. caucasicum album (Cunningham’s dwarf 
white), and other early-flowering hybrids, Sta- 
phylea colchica, Viburnum Opulus (Guelder 
Rose), Spirzea confuga, etc. 













































































































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Heating with oil-stove.—I am building a small 
greenhouse, about 16 feet by 8 feet, with just sufficient 
warmth to keep the frost out. I am assured that the 
fumes of oil-warmers are fatal to plants, and that nothing 
will grow with them. Will any reader kindly give me the 
result of their experience or any advice as to a simple 
method of warming ?—NxsBiT. 

Three showy bulbous plants.—To 
not a few bulbous plants are only associated 
with spring flowers, and they overlook entirely 
those that have special claims to beauty during 
the summermonths. Threesuch are nowin bloom 
and deserve mention, as they are all of very 
easy culture, will grow either indoors or out for 
several months of the year at least. They are 
Galtonia or Hyacinthus candicans, with fleshy- 
looking foliage and stout stems, on which are 
borne numerous bells of white blossoms; Val- 
lota purpurea (the Scarborough Lily), much 
esteemed as a window plant by country folk, 
blooming often continuously the summer 
through ; and, lastly, Agapanthus umbellatus, 
which is a capital plant for a cool greenhouse or 
fernery or for standing in a portico or hall. — 
LEAHURST. 


Plants of herbaceous habit for 
forcing.—These should be potted up early 
whether they be forced early or not, In the 
case of these plants the utmost has to be got out 
of them the first season, the second year being 
more of a resting one; hence they will take a 
considerable amount of feeding. Large pots are 
not in any case desirable. Spirzea japonica, for 
instance, is oftentimes over-potted. _As soon as 
all of these plants are potted they should be 
stood fairly close together, being plunged and 
well watered, a sunny spot being the best posi- 
tion for them, These have not any shrubby or 
leafy growth to maintain,. the ripening process 
being facilitated rather than otherwise by 
exposure. Do not let Helleborus niger (Christ- 
mas Rosé) escape notice ; this is very useful in 
pots, being more of an evergreen, or, at any 
rate, retaining its foliage much longer, This 
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plant should be kept fairly shaded after 
potting. Besides such every-day plants as 
Spirza japonica and Lilies of the Valley, note 
should be made of Spirzea japonica compacta 
multiflora, Spirzea astilboides, Solomon’s Seal, 
and Dielytra spectabilis, the last-named always 
requiring careful potting. 


Chrysanthemums andChina Asters 
in -pots.—Towards the end of summer there is 
frequently ‘a lack of variety in plants in pots 
suitable for indoor or conservatory decoration, 
and one is glad ‘to utilise any kind of plant that 
submits to the ordeal of lifting and repotting 
without any fear of flagging or losing its leaves. 
There are few things I have yet tried that can 
comparé “with the -varly-flowering kinds ~ of 
Chrysanthemums of Mme. Desgrange type or 
the many beautiful varieties of annual Asters, 


which -embracé’ almost every shade of colour | 


from -the ‘purest white to bright crimson. 
When these are grown for lifting and potting 
they must have plenty of space in all stages of 
growth so that they are well filled out at the 
base and’ perfect specimens of their kinds. In 
lifting, one wants to thrust the spade or fork 
deeply down so as to get the roots out entire, 
and when the soil is moderately dry it may be 
shaken away so that quite large plants may be 
got into small pots. Then, having some finely- 
sifted soil, proceed to work it carefully among 
the roots, shake it down well, and press firm ; 
then set the plants in a shady place and water 
overhead for a few days, and the plants will be 
far finer than can be grown altogether. in pots 
and with half'the labour. The tall Comet and 
Ostrich Plume Asters make fine large pot plants, 
and the little dwarf kind called Triumph, in 
several colours, is all that can be desired for an 
edging plant.—J. G., Gosport. 

Treatment of Fuchsias.—I have alot of Fuchsias 
—some plants of last year’s growth and others struck in 
April; but they have not bloomed well—some, in fact, not 
at all. Will you tell me what are some of the causes that 
may have hindered free-flowering, and what treatment had 
better be given with a view to a better bloom next season ? 
Some have been in a greenhouse, some in a garden-frame, 
and a few out-of-doors altogether, but none have bloomed 
freely.—W. X. Y. 

[Without seeing the plants it is difficult to 
suggest a reason for their non-flowering, but one 
probable cause is that the roots may be in a bad 
condition, as if so, very few flowers can be 
expected. Again, an excess of stimulants will 
often lead to an.undue development of foliage 
at the expense of flowers, but whether either of 
these applies in your case must be left for you to 
judge. As you have obtained such a small 
amount’of success up to the present you cannot 
now hope for many ‘flowers this season, hence 
we should advise you to winter the plants in 
your greenhouse, giving them at that season 
just enough water to keep the soil slightly moist, 
Then, on the return of spring, prune the plants 
into shape and. keep the soil rather moister. 
The result of this will soon be seen by the young 
shoots making their appearance, and as soon as 
they can be seen the plants should be repotted, 
using for the purpose a compost consisting of 
one-half or. two-thirds loam, according to its 
consistency, and the remainder equal parts of 
leaf-mould and well-decayed manure, with a 
little. sand. This being prepared, turn the 
plants out of their pots, remove most of the old 
soil, and repot.in the compost just recommended. 
After this return to the greenhouse, and give 
but a.moderate amount of water till the roots 
are active, when more moisture will be needed. 
With. ordinary greenhouse treatment they will 
grow and flower weli, and when they have 
reached that stage an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure will be of service. If you desire to place 
any outside, this can be done as soon as all 
danger from frosts is over, and treated in this 
way you should obtain plenty of flowers, whether 
inside “or out, Yet another possible cause for 
your Fuchsias not. flowering is, the foliage may 
have been attacked by red-spider, which, owing 
to the hot and dry season, is very prevalent this 
year, but this is readily detected by the leaves 
losing their texture and then turning yellow, 
while they ultimately drop. ] 


oo'The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,”—Vhoroughly revised, with. full. descriptions 
of ali.the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully Ulustrated.’ Mediwm 8vo, 16s: ; 
post free, 158. 6d. 

The same, in %.v0ls,, half bound sdge green moroceo— 
for library or presentation, one guinea nett, 
‘booksellers, ete. 
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OSTROWSKYA MAGNIFICA (THE GREAT 
*- ORIENTAL BELLFLOWER). 

Tuts remarkable and handsome hardy plant was 

found by Dr. Regel on the higher mountains of 

Chanat Darwas, in Eastern Bokhara, and is like 

a huge Platycodon in aspect, but distinct, the 


flowers being of great beauty, several inches 


across, of a delicate purple, veined and_ varying 
from seed ; the leaves are in whorls. 
likes a deep, sandy loam, as the Carrot-like 
roots when of full size go down to a depth of 
2 feet. They must be carefully handled as they 
are very brittle, The Ostrowskya does not 
apparently thrive equally in all places, and is 


often: disappointing, Seeds .germinate readily 


in a cold-frame, but a few years elapse between 


sowing-and flowering. 





‘THE CUT-LEAVED MASK-FLOWER 
(ALONSOA INCISIFOLIA). 


Tuis pretty little herbaceous perennial is 
cultivated, both in the open garden and indoors, 
for the sake of its terminal spikes of scarlet 
flowers. 
known in gardens this is 





The Great Oriental Bellflower (Ostrowskya 


flowers, their abundance-on' well-crown plants, 
and the length of time during which the plants 


continue to bloom being points in its favour as” 


compared with others. As a greenhouse or 
window plant it is, perhaps, of most value, 
though it thrives well and looks pretty if*used 
for bedding in summer, lasting in flower till 
October. Seeds of it sown early in spring will 
yield a crop of young plants, which, if properly 


managed, ought to flower in the following sum- 


mer. Théy prefer alight loamy soil, plenty of 


water, a sunny position in’ a greenhouse or 


frame, anda little attention to the development 
of their shoots, frequent pinching-out ‘ot the 
points being necessary for the’ production of 
shapely little specimens. As they become leggy, 
or straggling, after flowering awhile, it is best 
to cut them back and start afresh ; this treat- 
ment will cause them to push into vigorous 
growth again, and to. flower as freely as ever 
about five weeks after being cut back, A. 
Warscewiczi is a variety of the above, having 
rosy-scarlet flowers. A. myrtifolia is a compact- 
growing kind, with Jarge deep-orange flowers, 
which, however, are’ produced rather sparingly. 





The Fish-bone. Thistle (Chamspeuce 
diacantha).—Thé hot weather and continued 


Far reps = 


The plant 


Of the several species of Alonsoa 
by far the most 
attractive and useful, the bright colour of its 











sunshine have apparently suited this variety of 
the Fish-bone Thistle, Plants raised from seed 
sown in March are already 2 feet and upwards 
in diameter, the pale green and white foliage 
and hard, sharp spines having a distinct appear- 
ance. It isa suitable plant for single effect, a 
large, well-grown specimen in a prominent 
position in a border or in the rock garden being 
sure to attract attention. 





* *A WESTMORELAND ALPINE BORDER. 


My border faces south and west, and is pro- 
tected on the east and north. It lies high, 
500 feet above the sea, the soil is warm, soft 
sand, not far from the red sandstone rock below. 
Peat.is mixed with the sand, and boulders, the 
_remains of ancient glaciers,..are ‘introduced 
in a-natural manner among the plants... Let me 
begin with the alpines, which remain from the 
time when the border was. made, thirteen years 
ago. Jirst there is a cushion thirteen years old 
of Silene acaulis ; it is more than 2 feet long by 
14 inches to 20 inches across, and the alpine 
Pink has sown itself among it. A rock crops 
up behind it, and round its feet are grouped off- 
shoots of the parent cushion, which had their 
origin in tiny shoots bro- 
ken off in weeding, which 
have grown into small 
cushions on their own ac- 
count, and are also in- 
vaded by Erinus alpinus 
(from the Roman Wall) 
and Dianthus alpinus, 
Sempervivum  arachnoi- 
deum, and Draba aizoides, 
Other cushions I have of 
this same Silene, but 
slightly different, from 
Savoy and the north of 
England, varying in 8iz9 
from a patch 1 foot by 
1 foot to many smaller 
sizes, but those have all 
been planted since the 
year 1888, An authority 
on alpine plants told me 
he has never seen th> 
Cushion Pink so much at 
home except in its native 
habitat. The second plant, 
dating back to 1888, is 
Dianthus alpinus, which 
grows very freely from 
seed and. division, and 
flowers beautifully. One 
patch of this also meas- 
ures a foot across. In 
winter I cover both these 
and many other plants 
with Spruce branches, 
which keep the frost off 
and at the same time do 
not prevent the plants 
getting a certain amount 
of air, which «obviates 
‘‘ damping off.” . In very 
ay a hot weather experience has 
taught me to-cover these plants ; asad experi- 
ence, as one hot summer on my return home 1 
found’some alpine Pinks burnt up as if by fire ; 
so now on hot days like those we have had this 
summer, with the thermometer 100 degs. to 
126 degs. in the sun, I put mats over this border 
and water it at night. Dondia Epipactis did 
not live, nor Primula rosea, nor several other 
Primulas, partly from the position not suiting 
them and partly, no doubt, from my want of 
attention or experience. Gentiana acaulis grows 
well with plenty of manure, but my favourite 
flower is Gentiana verna, which I have brought 
from'Savoy.* It begins to. flower in February 
and March, and I have the deep blue, Eton 
blue, mauve, white, and grey. It likes deep 
soil, and strikes deep into my sandy soil ona 
flat place, well pressed down from time to time, 
and watered in dry weather. It is so beautiful 
too much attention cannot be paid to it. «lam 
not quite sure yet how long it lasts without 
renewal from abroad, but certainly four, five, 
or six years. I have not yet raised it from seed. 
A large bed of Anemone fulgens is next to it, a 
mass of flame colour very early in the year. 
This is succeeded by Anemone alpina, white, 
and the still more lovely sulphurea. The former 
is covered with more flowers. each May, tho 
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latter is more shy of flowering, but it does 
bloom some years, I wonder it is so little 
known, for it is one of the most beautiful flowers 
in the world, I think, and when, I first. saw it I 
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variety found in some Scotch gardens as D. F, 
giganteus. .The plant is certainly more robust, 
and has finer flowers than D. Fraxinella, Given 
the same treatment as the type it is consider- 








Dictamnus Fraxinella albus. * 


shall never forget, in a bunch of wild flowers on 
a table in a chalet at the Glacier des Boissons. 
lalso brought. home, a# very nice Polygala, the 
one called calcarea, from.the Grande Chartreuse. 
It has an evergreen leaf and is as blue as the 
sky. Polygala Chamzbuxus: here creeps along 
the ground, and goes on spreading, forming a 
compact covering to the ground, much. in the 
same way that the Globularia nana does, which 
makes a green sheet clinging to the mountain 
tops on the Revard, .Col du Chat, Chambotte, 
and other heights near sieie iii pe a 





THE BURNING BUSH (DICTAMNUS 
FRAXINELLA). 


Tuis is said to have been cultivated by Gerard 
as early as 1596, and named by him the Bastard 
or False Dittany, and by Parkinson, False 
White Dittany, while at the present day we are 
content with the name of Fraxinella. ‘This 
plant when gently rubbed emits an odour of 
Lemon peel, but. when bruised it has something 
of a balsamic odour, This scent is strongest in 
the pedicels of the flowers, which are covered 
with glands of a rusty, red colour, exuding a 
viscid juice or resin which exhales in yapour, 
and on a dark night may be seen to take fire. 
The perfume is very strong and, at the same 
time, agreeable, 

The Dictamnus is a herbaceous plant with a 
somewhat shrubby habit, and is very attractive 
when in bloom’ either in*the border or in.the 
rock garden. It does well in any ordinary 
garden soil, the lighter and drier the better, 
while it should be partially shaded. It requires 
little attention when well established. Seeds 
if sown when gathered when ripe soon germi- 
nate, and the seedlings may be pricked out the 
following spring into beds, and there allowed to 
remain until large enough for the border, It 
may also be increased by. root cuttings, but it is 
risky to disturb established clumps. 

DicTaAMNUSs FRAXINELLA (Burning Bash) grows 
about 2 feet high, with pale purple flowers and 
dark lines borne in racemes in June and July. 

D. FRAXINELLA ALBUS.—A fac-simile. of the 
preceding, but with white flowers. 

D. caucasicus.—Under this name a variety 
was shown at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. It appears to be ‘the 





ably taller, has broader leaves, the flowers being 
also lighter in colour than those of D. Frraxi- 
nella. yen in the seedling stage young plants 
are more robust than those of the ordinary 
Dittany. 





NOTES AND REPLIRS. 
Lathyrus latifolius albus.—A plant 





that blooms for many weéks togéther,* and is” 


350°” 
when once planting has been done. Gardeners 
who are sometimes at a loss for white blossoms 
will do well to think of this old plant. It will 
adapt itself to almost any place. -I have been 
cutting blossoms for weeks past, and now 
(August 8) there is every prdéspect’ of a con- 
tinuance.—TowNsMan. y 


Rudbeckia Newmanii is just now in the finest 
possible condition, having greatly benefited by the recent 
rain. Dwarf and compact in its growth aa well as free- 
flowering are points to recommend its abundant use for 


beds or masses, where its black and gold flowers are 
always effective. 


Fairy rings —We see rich circles of Grass in our 


| fields and even our own close-out lawns, and Mushrooms 


follow. Can you kindly state the connection between the 
two? Does the Grass‘grow so vigorously fed on old 
spawn, out of some of which the Mushrooms_also grow? 
And why in circles? Would a-turf. of this Grass answer 
the purpose of a “ brick ?”—C, R. S, 

[What you refer to is known as ‘ Fairy 
rings,” several different, kinds. of fungi forming 
these. The rings are all formed in the same 
manner. ‘They increase in size every year, the 
spawn of the fungus preferring fresh soil, every 
year pushing out into soil in which it-has not 
previously grown, and dying away where it has 
Been before. The dead spawn forms a very 
nutritious manure for the Grass, consequently 
it grows luxuriantly on that part of the lawn 
and forms the “ rings,” the fungus growing. on 
the outer edge of the rings. ‘ 
|}Clematises failing.—Last year I had -seyveral 
Qlematises in 5-inch pots, and decided to put them out- 

ors ina tub. The Olematises were of the: Jackmani 
type most of them, and one was a small-flowering kind, 
arey grew away vigorously at first, and then died off ali 
at once. . The most curious thing is that if the ‘roots are 
left they start away into growth:agains The ‘tubs have 
been kept uniformly moist, and get a fair amount of sun, 
and the soil they were planted in is good stuff—not too 
much manure. The only thing I can think of ig over- 
Hropagation of recent years, *as nd such. thing ‘used’ tio 
Happen.—ANxI0US. ONE. 3 ie teg 
_ [Perhaps you over-watered «your plants; thus 
rendering the soil. sour and.quite unsuitable for 
the roots to work in, or you. may. have allowed 
the soil to get. too dry. It may have looked 
moist enough on the surface, but the roots ma 
have been quite dry... It would be far better if 
you would plant them out entirely. if you can, 
preparing a good root run for them.] ° 


_ Galtonia candicans planted late:— 
A useful hint has arisen concerning a‘rather late 
planted group of this fine free-flowering bulbéus 
plant ;.and with the-more permanent groups 
passing out of flower, those that were planted in 
March of the present year are now. preparing-to 
make, a show quite equal:-to the first. Thisiia 
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A group of Dictamnus Fraxinella in Regent’s Park, 


full of flower at the time I write, notwithstand- 


ing the hot weather, is this Lathyrus. It makes 


a good bush in a garden, and, being of a 


perennial growth, needs no further trouble | 


worth noting because the season of its flowering 
may be so usefully extended by this means, the 
only noticeable difference being in the height the 
plants attain, © Where a’ safficient number of 
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plants exist, a clump or so of the older bulbs 
may be lifted and retained in a dry state for late 
planting. 

Lilium speciosum Melpomene. — 
This is not only the most richly coloured form 
of the whole of the speciosum group of Lilies, 
but one of the handsomest in the genus. Where 
a bold striking effect is desired in the garden or 
conservatory, this Lily will prove invaluable. 
The flowers are of an intense blood-crimson, 
and, being large and freely produced, render it 
a striking object. Being of a vigorous constitu- 
tion and perfectly hardy, it should be freely 
grown for autumn effect. 


Carnatious. —It is surprising to find 
amongst those who grow Carnations not a few 
who do not layer or propagate them in any 
way, being content to leave them alone in beds 
from year to year. To grow Carnations in this 
way isa mistake, as, though they may be kept 
for several years, the blooms each season are 
generally small. Layering is one of the easiest 
modes of propagating them, and where it is 
adopted it does not necessarily mean that the 
plants should be lifted. Beds of Carnations 
left to themselves often present a very ragged 
and worn-out appearance in the centre. This 
may be avoided if layering is resorted to, and 
quantity of bloom as well as quality is best 
assured when propagation is thus carried out.— 
TOWNSMAN. 


Gaillardias.—Through weeks of scorching 
weather, when owing to the great heat and 
absence of rain plants were prematurely has- 
tened into bloom, and were as quickly over, 
Gaillardias kept on blooming and afforded bold 
patches of gold and crimson in the borders. One 
may almost say of them that they seem nearly 
independent of moisture for weeks together. 
Certainly there are few subjects that give one 
so many showy blossoms for cutting, and their 
lasting flowers, when placed in water, are well 
known. Seed purchased from a good source 
will give flowers that are finely marked and dis- 
tinct, and, as the present is a suitable time for 
sowing, I would advise those who desire these 
extremely showy subjects not to forget them. 
A warm, well-drained border is the best for 
them during winter; in fact, at all times.— 
DERBY. 


The Flame Nasturtium.—tThere is no 
doubt that the repeated failures in certain 
localities to grow this beautiful Tropzolum, 
which just now is showing to perfection on 
many a wall in the north of England, have been 
a barrier to others to try it, and though one 
does not often meet with it in warmer counties, 
even there, where a north wall and half-shaded 
position are given it, one may sometimes come 
across it blooming freely. It is, one must 
admit, somewhat capricious, but where once it 
can be induced to grow it repays for the coax- 
ing by the blaze of colour amid the delicate, 
net-like foliage, which at this time of the year 
is at its best. A cool, retentive soil, to which 
have been added mortar chippings, appears to 
suit T. speciosum best.—TOowNSMAN. 


Anemone japonica alba.—This, whose 
white flowers are much in demand in a cut 
state, makes one of our most useful border 
plants, and when once established in good soil, 
from time to time mulched with manure, there 
the roots should remain undisturbed. To leave 
them alone is one of the secrets of the success- 
ful culture of Japanese Anemones, and good 
treatment is evident by the better quality of 
blooms. To this end one may with advantage 
supply the plants with liquid-manure. LEar- 
wigs are very fond of the foliage and blossoms, 
and, if not prevented, will destroy many 
flowers. The inverted flower-pot, into which 
hag been placed some cotton-wool or Moss, is 
an old but sure hiding-place for the enemy, 
which should be destroyed each morning.— 
W ooDBASTWICK. 


Some good Carnations.—Last autumn 
a friend sent me some rooted layers of choice 
Carnations, which I planted in light soil in a 
garden facing east. Most of the plants have 
bloomed freely, the following being a few of the 
best of the varieties: Belladonna, a bright red 
self of great merit. The growth is very vigorous 
and erect, and the flowers, which are large, are 
produced in quantity. Sir John Franklin has 
large and full flowers pure white in colour. It 
is also a vigorous grower. Ailsa, a lovely terra- 








cotta Carnation, is lighter in colour than Mrs. 


Reynolds Hole, and a much freer bloomer. 


Quarrenden, rich deep rose colour, is a very 
telling variety that should be in every collec- 
tion. Golpic is a deep crimson-maroon, tet 

n 
Carnations succeed best in a west aspect and in 
Some varieties will not tolerate 
the hot morning sun, the flowers becoming 


with white, plant fairly vigorous. 
slight shade. 
scorched and not lasting the normal time. 


Carnations are far hardier than many imagine, 
and a high-lying, exposed position is much 


better for them than a low, damp one. The 


addition of manure tothe soil is, Iam confident, 
a fertile source of disease. Old Mushroom- 
manure forms an excellent stimulant, but artifi- 
cial manures should be used with great caution 
Mulching the plants in early summer with spent 
manure is an excellent plan, and saves much 
labour in watering. CROMER. 





CHRYSANTHEHMUME. 


SOME OF THE EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMES. 


THe early-flowering Chrysanthemums at one 
time during the summer were anything but 


promising, as they gave one the impression that 
the wood was ripening prematurely, in which 
case the display would naturally be earlier than 
usual, 
cases, was not met with, and unless the plants 


Free growth, except in a few isolated 


of the early sorts develop free, branching 
growths they lose much of their beauty. One 
result of the early ripening of the wood was 
seen in the abnormal display made in July by 
several of the best known early sorts, and as 


they were quite out of character they could not 


be appreciated at their proper worth. Fortu- 
nately, towards the end of July the rainfall 


was very heavy in most places, and quite 
tropical in a few isolated districts. 
inches of rain having been registered at this 


Several 


time, the beds and borders devoted to these 


plants were within a fortnight quite trans- 
tormed, 


The plants each made numerous 
lateral growths, and each shoot was studded 
with the usual cluster of terminal buds. At 


the time of writing the prospects of a fine 
display are very bright, spaces which once 
intervened between the plants being now filled 
in with the branching growths. Already some of 
theearliest varieties have come along with a rush, 
and with the cooler mornings and evenings the 


buds swell, and subsequently open more kindly 


than they do when the buds develop in the very 
hot weather of July and early August. A 
matter which gives the grower some concern at 
the moment is the advent of the usual boisterous 
autumnal winds. 
securely staked and tied they are almost certain 
to suffer in consequence. 
therefore, if the plants have not been attended 
to in this respect. 
rather loop the shoots to the stakes, after hav- 
Sh first made a secure tie to the stake with 
raffia. 


If the plants have not been 
See to it at once, 


Do not tie them tightly, 


DisBuDDING.—In very few cases, indeed, is 


this necessary. If the early-flowering Chrysan- 
themum is to be seen to advantage in the open 
border, the plants should be permitted to blos- 
som as freely as possible. 
the character of their bud-development ; some 
—and I may say the majority of the newer sorts 


Varieties differ in 


—blossom on a useful length of footstalk, and 
when this is so it is easy to understand that the 
buds, and the blooms subsequently, do not be- 
come unduly crowded. On the other hand, 
there are many very beautiful sorts which 
develop their terminal buds in clusters, and the 
length of footstalk is so very short that indi- 
vidual blooms for cutting can only be utilised 
when these plants have their buds thinned con- 
siderably. A flower never looks better than 
when it is developed in a perfectly natural 
manner, and that is the reason why I always 
advocate the culture of sorts with a good length 
of footstalk. A disbudded bloom not infre- 
quently misrepresents the beauty of these 
flowers. 

Mme. Marie Masse still holds its own as an 
ideal outdoor plant, It is a lilac-mauve flower, 
and the plant is literally covered with blossoms, 
each on a capital length of footstalk. The habit 
of the plant is bushy, and slightly over 2 feet 
high. This plant has given us a sport known 
as Crimson Marie Masse. ‘There is also another 
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Ralph Curtis. 


colouring at the base of the florets. 
Japanese sorts. 


would desire. 
colour is a pleasing silvery-pink. 


Yvon, rosy - salmon ; 


to October. 


pink, and exceedingly pretty and refined its 
blossoms are. 


sorts. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—BUD-RETAINING. 


To the exhibitor and those who desire large 
blooms the present period is a very important 
one. Most readers are aware that unless the 
buds of certain sorts are retained in good time 
it is hopeless to expect the plants to have good 
Much depends upon the period at 
If the — 
buds be retained too early they usually develop 
large, coarse, ungainly blossoms, devoid of 
colour and form and unworthy of a place in a 


flowers. 
which the buds are selected or retained. 


well-grown collection of plants. On the other 
hand, if the bud-selection be deferred unduly 
there is a danger of developing blooms of 


wonderfully good colour, but at the expense of 


size. It will be apparent, therefore, to readers 


that there is a period when the buds should be 


retained. For this reason I purpose mentioning 
some of the more noteworthy Japanese sorts 


which should have their buds retained within 


the next fortnight, if possible. It is too early 
yet to take in hand the incurved varieties, 


as their interests are better served by a later 


bud-selection—approximately during the last 
week of August and the early days of Septem- 


ber. The same remarks apply to the pretty little 


Pompon sorts, the terminal buds of which, deve- 
loping during the first half of September, serve 
the purpose of these miniature flowers well. As 
soon as possible after the appearance of these 
notes it would be well to retain the buds of 
such sorts as Oceana, Pride of Madford, Beauty 
of Teignmouth, Surpasse Amiral, Edith Tabor, 
Mrs. J. W. Barks, Mutual Friend, Master H. 
Tricker, Graphic, Amiral Avelian, Sunstone, 
Mile. Th. Rey, Australie, Pride of Stokell, 
Miss Nelly Martin, Dora Herxheimer, Dolly 
Glide, Julia Scaramanza, Mary Molyneux and 
its white sport Viscount Sudley, Mrs. Tom 
Rand, Mme. Von Andre (the primrose sport 
Mutual Friend), Mrs. Tom Coles, Mrs. W. H. 
Lees and the straw-coloured sport Rivers H. 
Langton, C. Arthur Pearson, Hon. W. F. D. 
Smith, and Royal Standard. The foregoing set 
should be followed a week or so later by Mme. 
Carnot and its sports G. J. Warren and Mrs. 
Mease, Matthew Hodgson, International, 
N.C.S. Jubilee, Eva Knowles, Simplicity, 
Mme, Louis Remy, Mrs. C. Harman-Payne and 
its sport Mrs. G. W. Palmer, E. Molyneux, 
Lady Byron, Ella Curtis, Mr. T. Carrington, 
Phebus, Nellie Pockett, Mons. Chenon de 
Leche, Mrs, White Popham, Mrs. J. Lewis, 
Western King, Dorothy Fox, Mr. 8. Fryett, 
Mr. J. Cutts, Edith Shrimpton, Francis 
Connor, Edwin Smith, Lily Bontroy, R. 
Hooper Pearson, Lord Cromer, and Pride of 
Exmouth. If the foregoing rule be followed 
the last batch to have their buds retained will 
be represented by easily-grown varieties during 
the last week of August. Of the easily-grown 
sorts probably none are better known than 
Viviand Morel and its sports Charles Davis and 
Lady Hanham, Mme. Gustave Henri, Mme. 
G. Bruant, Reginald Godfrey, Emily Silsbury, 
Soleil d’Octobre, Rayonante, and Mrs. A. H, 
Hall. E. G. 


sport, sent out last year under the name of 
This has been blossoming for 
some time past, and promises to continue. The 
colour of the flowers is cream, with a slight 
Mons. 
Gustave Grunerwald is a distinct type of the 
It is slightly under 2 feet in 
height, and not so bushy and compact as one 
The flowers are large, and the 
There are 
several sports from the last-named, each of 
which has a beauty of its own, including Henri 
Louis Lemaire, rosy- 
bronze ; and a new sort sent out last spring and 
named Mrs. J. R. Mollinson, bronzy-yellow. 
These varieties flower continuously from August 
Edith Syratt is a pretty little 
rosy-purple flower, developing freely on plants 
not more than 2 feet high and freely branched. 
There is one kind which previously has gained 
little notice for outdoor culture, yet it has so 
many points of merit that no garden should be 
without a few specimens. This is Mme. Casimir 
Perrier, the colour being a pearly-white, tinted 


Its habit of growth is sturdy and 

branching, and it blossoms freely. The height 

is about 24 feet. The foregoing are all Japanese 
E. G. 
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ROSHS. 


ROSE CAMOENS (HYBRID TEA). 


A GLANCE at the illustration will give the 
reader a good idea of the decorative value of 
this Rose. Here we have a single truss carry- 
ing some seventeen buds and blossoms, which 
are of a glowing China Rose colour, a colour 
always eflective when seen en masse. A minute 
inspection of the blossom reveals a charming 
feature—that is, a suffusion of yellow at the base 
of the petals, and in many flowers there isa 
white band down the centre of some of the 
latter. ‘ 

The Hybrid Teas are noted for yielding fine 
trusses of flower after the above description. 
Only this week I have had upon a pot-grown 
plant of Souvenir du President Carnot, that has 
already given two crops of blossom this season, 
@ magnificent truss containing twenty-eight buds 
and open flowers, every bud as it expanded 
being fit for a coat-flower. The buds of Camoens 


are long and pointed, another feature cf many | 
Hybrid Teas. 

This lovely Rose will quickly form a huge 
bush if allowed to grow unchecked, but Iam no 
advocate for this. The plants should be hard 
pruned every second year in order to maintain a 
supply of new wood, which is essential to the 
healthy condition of the bushes. New growths 
produced this season may be retained almost 
their entire length next year, and the following 
year cut hard back. This variety is almost 
always in flower, for long before the truss of 
blossom has fully developed there are numerous 
new shoots breaking out just below the flower 
stalks to keep up the supply. Unfortunately, 
many of the beautiful Hybrid Teas have their 
leaves sadly marred towards autumn with 
mildew, Viscountess Folkestone especially, and 
Camoens is not exempt. If the grower could 
but spray them with sulphide of potassium ere 








Roge Camoens, 





the mildew has gained a hold this would con- 
siderably check, if not entirely cure, the 
disease. But as soon asthe young leaves unfold 
they should be sprayed, or they quickly become 
a prey to this pest. 

Camoens is not only good as a garden variety, 
but on low standards it produces a charming 
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effect with the dense roundish head of pink | 
blossoms, I do not believe in close planting of | 
this bushy type of Rose. Two feet apart each | 
way is closeenough. Should the ground appear 
bare a strong shoot may very profitably be | 
pegged down, not close to the ground, but about 
10 inches above it. I would also advise the 
planting of Tufted Pansies among these garden | 
Roses. If the colours are fittingly blended they 
harmonise beautifully, and, moreover, the | 
Pansies act as a mulch and thus prevent exces- 
sive evaporation of moisture. A few good kinds 
equally as free and continuous as Camoens are : 
Marquise de Salisbury (sometimes termed the 
crimson Camoens), Gruss au Teplitz, Enchan- 
tress, Caroline Testout, Viscountess Folkestone, 
Mme, Pernet Ducher, G. Nabonnand, General 
Schablikine, Corallina, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Papa Gontier, Anna Marie de Montravel, Gloire 
des Polyantha, Mme. Eugéne Resal, Mme. L. 
Messimy, Armosa, Cramoisie - Supérieure, 





Souvenir du President Carnot, and Princess 
Bonnie. Rosa. 
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From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


ROSE SOUVENIR DE LA MALMAISON. 
PossIBLy with the exception of Gloire de Dijon, 
this grand old Rose is more extensively culti- 
vated at the present day than any other variety. 
That this is so after being in commerce for fifty- | 
three years is sufficient evidence of its great 
merits. It is an ideal garden variety. Com- | 
mencing in the month of June to unfold its 
lovely clear flesh-pink blossoms, it continues to 
do so all through the summer and autumn. | 
Doubtless all the Bourbon Roses appear to | 
best advantage in the autumn. The cooler | 
days and nights appear to add a stiffness to 
their petals which tends to prolong the life of 
the blossoms, and thus, instead of isolated | 
flowers on one plant, as is often the case with | 
many plants, we hereby obtain a gorgeous dis- 
play at the same time. Oneof the many charms | 
of this lovely Rose is its beautifully formed bud | 
of a clear flesh-pink colour, the outer petals 
being almost white. The expanded flowers are 
very flat, but as there is always a number of 
buds and half-open blossoms on the plant at the | 
same time, this otherwise defect is easily over- 
looked. This fine old variety shows no indica- 
tion of degenerating. The growth is vigorous 
and it makes a splendid subject to grow in 


| yond question. 
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standard form, and if planted singly on lawns, 
backed up by dark green conifers, the effect of 
this Rose when in full bloom is not readily for- 
gotten. It is a fine variety for planting in bold 
masses, and it appears to enjoy fairly hard 
pruning and good stiff loamy soil. I have seen 


| plants cut down to the ground line spring up 


the following summer as vigorously as ever and 
flower quite as freely. [ lately saw some 
hundreds of plants of this variety grown 
exclusively for market, for which it is admirably 
adapted, the fine buds commanding a ready sale, 
and if the plants are on their own roots or the 
seedling Brier there never appears any cessation 
in their flowering. If a glass covering of some 
kind could be placed over the plants in October 
before the autumn frosts commence, we should 
be able to cut Roses up to Christmas Day. It is 
a fine variety for pots. 

Three very good sports have emanated from 
this Rose. One named Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Rouge is velvety red in colour, but it does not 
possess altogether the good qualities of its 


parent. A much better kind is Kronprinzessin 
Victoria, the flowers being of a lovely sulphur- 


| yellow colour, and it should be in every 
collection. The other variety is the climbing 
Malmaison. BP; 





| ROSES LADY SHEFFIELD, DUCHESS OF 


BEDFORD, AND COUNTESS OF ROSE- 
BERY. 
THESE three grand Hybrid Perpetuals are a 
lasting testimonial as to what an amateur can 
achieve in the way of raising novelties. 


_ Although introduced some twenty years ago, 


they were raised from seed by Mr. Postans, an 
ardent rosarian, at that time living at Brent- 
wood. I am very glad to observe that the 


| Hybrid Perpetuals are now engaging the atten- 


tion of some of our leading growers in the 
matter of cross-fertilising. That they are 
capable of still further improvement seems be- 
In the beautiful variety Ben 
Cant, named in honour of a grand old rosariar, 
now, alas, no more with us, we have gained a 
Victor Hugo, perhaps not so brilliant, but fer 
fuller and with a marvellously broad petal, 
which the new seedling inherits from the pollen 


‘ parent, Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi. 
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Lapy SHEFFIELD, as most exhibitors are 
aware, is very distinct in colour and a splendid 
late flower for the show box. The colour is a 
lovely rosy-cerise ; the flower of exquisite shape 
and very fall. The growth is scarcely so strong 
as we could wish, and it undoubtedly succeeds 
best if budded where it is to remain ; but even 
if a few are budded each year, it is worth the 
extra trouble to the exhibitor. 

DucuEss oF BEDFORD is a very intense scarlet- 
crimson, of fine semi-imbricated form, and a good 
bold flower. Its growth is not extra vigorous 
as a cut-back, but in good Rose soil it is quite 
free enough. It is best with these Roses to 
treat them as maidens—that is, select one good, 
sound growth of the previous year, prune this 
back to four or five eyes, and cut the remaining 
growths away. Duchess of Bedford would be a 
splendid kind to breed from ; the scarlet shade 
would probably be more vivid in its offspring, 
especially if crossed with Victor Hugo. 

Countrss or Rosmpery on maiden plants has 
been grand lately. It has very distinct, smooth 
wood, fine foliage, and is a lovely circular 
petalled flower of a clear rosy-carmine colour. 

However much we may admire the Hybrid 
Teas and Teas for the exquisite tints and true 
Perpetual-flowering character, the Hybrid Per- 
petuals (so called years ago from want of a 
better name) will always hold their place. The 
paucity of autumnal blooms may well be over- 
looked, seeing that we are practically inde- 
pendent of them then. Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Gladys Harkness.—This is a 
grand addition to the Hybrid Teas. The 
flowers, which are deep salmon-pink, reflexed 
with silvery-pink, are very large, and the petals 
prettily shell-shaped. The growth, too, is excel- 
lent, seeminglyas free as in Jeannie Dickson, and 


of erect, branching habit. This Rose promises to | 


be a good addition to its colour, which is com- 
paratively rare.—Rosa. 


Rose Francis Dubreuil (Tea),— Un- 
doubtedly this is the best red Tea we at present 
have. It will be found much superior in growth 
and form to the variety Souvenir de Thérése 
Levet. The colour is somewhat similar— 
namely, a rich maroon—but the edges of the 
petals are often shaded with an almost black 
colour. The symmetry of the buds - and 
expanded flowers is perfect, and the beautiful 
finish of this variety is its principal attraction. 
It will no doubt be the best variety of its colour 
for winter blooming, much superior to such 
kinds as W. F. Bennett and The Meteor, the 
latter requiring a very high temperature to bring 
it to perfection. 


Rose Exquisite (H:T.) —There are few 
Roses sweeter than this; not even La France 
can surpassit. The flowers are bright crimson, 
shaded with magenta, and the buds in the half- 
open state have a silvery line on edge of petals 
quite unique among Roses. If if were not for 
the dull magenta hue of the old flowers this 
Rose would take a foremost place; but even 
with this detraction it is making aname. It 
has been especially fine this season, and has 
been seen in several show stands. The growth, 
too, is excellent. Under glass it is most 
valuable. When growers of indoor Roses know 
this Rose better they will want to grow it in 
quantity for the production of fine-shaped buds. 
—Rosa, 

Rose Bessie Brown.—This is a mag- 
nificent Hybrid Tea, and one that will grow 
well. Its strong, vigorous growths suggest 
Viscountess Folkestone as one of its parents. 
The colour is creamy-white, petals of immense 
size, and the formation of the flower lovely. 
The one defect in a glorious Rose is its weak 
flower-stalk, which causes the bloom to droop 
its head. This may preserve it from injury by 
rain, but it does not add to its beauty on the 
plant. However, taking it all round, I think 
Bessie Brown has come to stay, although we 
have so many white or nearly white Roses. No 
raiser has yet produced Dean Hole’s ideal of a 
snow-white Marie Baumann. Really pure white 
Roses are very scarce. Even the lovely 
Niphetos sometimes is flushed with pink.— 
Rosa. 


Rose Comtesse Panisse (Tea).—Surely 
this Rose cannot be much known, or it would be 
in greater demand. It is one of the loveliest of 








the Teas. The colour is bright flesh colour, 
shading almost to white in centre, the outer 
petals heavily tinted with coppery-rose. The 
petals are firm and thick, which always gives 
such flowers a very lasting quality. The growth, 
too, is good, nearly as vigorous as in G, 
Nabonnand and Marie dOrleans. I have 
heard the late Mr. Ben Cant say he considered 
it a fine Rose, and he was no mean judge. M. 
Nabonnand has given the Rose Foil many 
grand Roses, and this one will enhance his 
reputation as a raiser of garden Roses.—Rosa, 


Rose Reichsgraf H. Von Kesselstatt 
(Tea-scented).—It seems ungrateful to complain 
of the long names which our German neighbours 
append to their seedlings, especially when so 
many of them are turning out good acquisitions, 
The only way to meet this matter will be to 
abbreviate, thus calling the above simply Reichs- 
graf or Kesselstatt. It is a beautiful Rose. The 
colour is.brilliant carmine-red, shading into rose 
colour, with clear white ground. There is also 
a dark red edge to the petals, and the back of 
the petals is white—a most charming combina- 
tion of tints. The buds are long, dark red; with 
whitish-yellow ground; It is also very fragrant 
and a good grower. This Rose is sister to Frau 
Geheimrath Von Boeh, another gem, which we 
term Von Boch for shortness, both Roses~ being 
raised from the one seed-pod produced by cross- 
ing Princess Alice de Monaco with Duchesse 
Marie Salviata. I predict a great future for the 
variety under notice. It is distinct, and that is 
what we want at the present day. When new 
Roses approach the older ones so closely that one 
has to pause to know which is which, then they 


are not wanted. Apparently there is no limit 
to the delightful harmonies of colouring possible 
}in ‘Tea Roses.—Rosa. 


Rose Clara Watson (Hybrid Tea).— 
Rose growers will resent the assertion in Mr. 
W. J. Grant’s article, which appeared in several 
of the gardening papers lately, that ‘‘a Rose 
of that new race (7.e., Hybrid Teas) created 
and called into existence by the Messrs. Dickson, 
of Newtownards, County Down.” I say give 
honour to whom honour is due. How about the 
late. Mr. Henry Bennett, who. gave us, before 
Messrs. Dickson were heard of, such gems as 
Viscountess Folkestone, Grace Darling, Lady 
Mary, Fitzwilliam (a Rose that has been the 
foundation of scores of novelties since its:intro- 
duction), and the exquisite Rose under notice ? 
This last is acknowledged to be one of our lead- 
ing Roses; the tinting is so lovely—pearly- 
white with rosy-peach—and the growth so good. 
There i8 another gentleman to whom we owe 
even greater praise for the introduction of 
Hybrid Teas, I refer to Mons. Pernet Ducher. 
His record is no mean one—namely, Caroline 
Testout, Marquise Litta, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Souvenir du President Carnot,,Souvenir du 
Mme. Eugéne Verdier, Antoine Rivoire, Mme. 
Cadeau, Ramey, Ferdinand Batel, Ferdinand 
Jamin, Gustave Regis, La Fraicheur, L’Inno- 
cence, Mme. Hugéne. Boullet, Mme. Pernet 
Ducher, and Souvenir de Mme. EK. Cauvin. 
This is a worthy record, and I venture to believe 
that the Irish firm would find a difficulty in 
beating it as far as Hybrid 'eas are concerned. 
—Rosa, 


Pruning Niphetos Rose.—Would you kindly tell 
me through your valuable paper, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
the right time to prune a Niphetos Rose in a small green- 
house? It made a tremendous lot of small growth after 
flowering in the spring, and is at present a perfect network 
of shoots. Should I partly thin these out now so as to let 
the wood ripen properly, or should I leave it until I 
begin to put on heat after Christmas? Up to Christmas I 
only keep the frost out.— ELEANOR PAIN. 

[From your description we suppose your plant 
is the Climbing Niphetos. It is best to partially 
prune such Roses immediately after flowering. 
This would consist in removing small shoots 
where very crowded, tying in all the fine new 
wood which such Roses usually produce. You 
would do well to thin this plant of yours at 
once, so that the growths retained may be 
enabled to ripen better. Do not cut away too 
much wood if you have an opportunity of 
spreading out the growths. These beautiful 
climbing Roses, if their roots are working 
freely, are enabled to support a deal of growth, 
especially if when showing buds you afford them 
a little stimulant, such as liquid Ichthemic 
guano. ‘Two or three doses will be sufficient, 
applying it at the rate of a tablespoonful to 
one gallon of water, taking care to give an alter- 


a 


nate watering of clear water. A dose fora large 
plant would be two or three gallons. } 

Rose Marechal Niel.—I have a Maréchal Niel 
with only one stem, & feet high, in a 9-inch pot. I have 
built a pit for this in a cool greenhouse, 1 yard wide, 
4 feet deep. Would it be advisable to put in pit next 
October, or would it be better to grow on in pot? The 
stem is slender—it is only a little more than one-eighth inch 
at the base. Any hints as to pruning will be welcomed.— 
ERNEST OLOUGH. 

[Instead. of waiting until October we should 
advise you to transfer the plant at once to the 
pit which you have built for it. If the plant is 
healthy it should succeed, but we should prefer 
to- plant a finer specimen than the one you 
possess. One with two or three growths; the 
longest some 12 feet-in length and about 1 inch 
in circumference, would give you a far better 
return, The pit you have built is an excellent 
one. Do,not forget to provide the plant with a 
good depth of drainage, not. less than 1 foot 
deep. Broken bricks, clinkers, oyster shells, or 
similar material would do.’ Then fill up’ pit 
with a compost of loam two parts, and well 
decayed manure one part, adding about a 5-inch 
potful of Ichthemic guano to a barrow full of 
the compost. When planting see that the ball 
of earth is thoroughly wet through. It is best 
to stand the plant in a tub of water for a few 
minutes, so that the earth is thoroughly soaked 
through. Then when drained turn out of pot 
very carefully, remove the crocks, and slightly 
disentangle the small roots. Beyond this do 
not disturb the ball of earth. Place the latter 
about an inch below the surface of the new soil 
in the pot, and press the soil well around the 
reots. No pruning will be necessary the first 
season beyond removing extreme ends of shoots. 
If you can procure a good thrifty plant of this 
grand Rose budded upon a hedge Brier, with a 
stem about 2 feet high, we should certainly 
advise you to plant such an one instead of a pot 
plant. In cold greenhouses such plants thrive 
so much better, although you would not obtain 
much blossom from such a plant the first year. ] 

Pruning Sweet Briers.—What should be done 


.to’a hedge of Lord’ Penzance Sweet Briers, the enormous 
shoots of which have overtopped everything, and they are 
/ growing rampant ?—Miss Rawson. 


[When these beautiful Briers exceed the space 
allotted to them they may be pruned back to 
any length..».As the season is somewhat 


advanced, you might leave the growths as they 


are until the middle of September, then, should 


you desire to put in a few cuttings, you could 


use the growths you prune away for the pur- 
pose. These Roses root very freely from cut- 
tings, and come in very useful to employ as 
stocks upon which to bud other Roses, supposing 
no other use can be found for them. Itisa 
great pity to seyerely prune these glorious 
garden Roses; but, of course, there is sucha 
thing as too rampant growth in shrubs main- 
tained at the expense of some other occupant of 
the garden. We saw recently some plants on 
pillars of these Briers fully 10 feet in height. 
What a fine show they must have made when in 
blossom. Supposing the base of your plants is 
rather bare, you might perhaps be able to bend 
some of the long growths horizontally near the 
ground ; then next year the lateral growths 
would help to clothe these bare parts. The 
very strong growths may be cut clean away 
right to the ground, if it seems advisable to do 
so, and this may be done at once. By preserv- 
ing the growths furnished with plenty of small 
shoots you will get a more abundant blossoming 
next June. You need not fear severe pruning 
of these and kindred Roses. Hedges of them 
could be cut right down to the ground if need- 
ful, and this is sometimes advisable if they have 
become drawn, but such drastic treatment is 
best carried out in midwinter. We rather pre- 
fer, when more new growth is desired from the 
base, to cut out one or two of the oldest growths 
upon each plant, then there is no loss of a crop 
of blossom for one season, which usually occurs 
when the plants are cut down to the ground. ] 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any Qf its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. J. G. F. Johnson, Eversley Lodge, Steven- 
age, Herts, for Madonna Lilies ; 2, Rev. E. T. 
Owen, The Vicarage, North Walsham, © for 
Oleander. 
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FERNS, 


THE OAK FERN (POLYPODIUM 
DRYOPTERIS). 


Or the four native species of Polypodies with 
deciduous foliage, the Polypodium Dryopteris, 
or, a8 it is popularly called, the Oak Fern, for 
which appellation there is no reason, unless it 
be that it is so named from being sometimes 
found among the Moss about the roots of Oak- 
trees, is undoubtedly the one most generally 
known, as it also is the one growing most 
abundantly in a less restricted habitat. On 
account of the peculiarly bright pea-green colour 
of its'short triangular fronds, which seldom ex- 
ceed 10 inches in height, and also of its com- 
pact and close habit, it is much admired and 
generally used for forming in the hardy fernery 
edgings which all the summer possess a freshness 
looked for in vain among any other Ferns of 
dwarf habit. These fronds have, when only 
partially developed, a very peculiar aspect, as the 
pinne on each branch :are rolled up, resem- 
bling so many small Green Peas ; they are, like 
the fronds of all the other Polypodies, produced 
on slender, creeping rhizomes, which, contrary 





about April, is done, a moderate watering must 
follow, after which the soil requires to be kept 
constantly moist until the new fronds begin to 
unfold, when, as they increase in size, a free 
supply of water will be necessary to keep the 
atmosphere always moist about the plants. 
This Polypody is readily increased by division. 
Although totally deprived of foliage during four 
or five months of the year, the Oak Fern 
should never be allowed to get dry at any time, 
for the rhizomes soon shrivel up and the spring 
growth then only produces small or deformed 
fronds, and the plants are very much weakened, 
It is also advisable to give plants grown in pots 
a slight. .covering during the winter, though 
not requiring the same attention when planted 
out. 


TREATMENT OF HARDY FERNS 
DURING THE WINTER. 


A vrry popular error, one which is fraught 
with the greatest danger for the future of these 
plants, and whichis, besides, productive of ex- 
ceedingly: bad results, consists in giving them 
annually a thorough rest. We know many 
people inclined to treat them very much in the 
same way as they would bulbs of Lilium or 














The Oak Fern (Polypodium Dryopteris). 


to those of the evergreen species and varieties, 
are strictly underground. 

The Oak Fern is always found in perfectly 
cool, sheltered, moist places where the tempera- 
ture is subjected to very little variation! during 
the summer. In planting the Oak Fern, a spot 
where moisture and shade can always be 
depended upon should, if possible, be selected, 
and a shallow bed made of a compost of two 
pts of fibrous peat, one part of leat-mould, and 
w free admixture of silver-sand, or, better: still, 
of broken sandstone, If grown in pots for a 
cool-frame or the: greenhouse, where it makes a 
most pleasing object, as'in the illustration here- 
with, the above mixture will be found equally 
suitable ; but in either case avoid putting in too 
much soil ; a depth of from 3 inches to 4 inches 
is quite sufficient. It is also indispensable that 
thoroughly good drainage should be secured, for, 
although the growing plant delights in an 
abundant supply of water, yet water remaining 
about its roots is very injurious to it. In 
planting, great care must also be taken to pre- 
vent the rhizomes being buried too deeply, in 
which case they seldom grow; they. must be 
only just below the surface of the soil, which 
should only cover them lightly, and through 
which it is advisable to let the tips protrude. 
After the planting, which should take place 





Amaryllis, or tubers of Begonias and Caladiums, 
allowing them during their growing season a 
most liberal amount of water, of which they are, 
however, entirely deprived during the winter, 
And these same Fern growers complain that 
every successive year their Ferns get smaller, 
and start in ® gradually weaker condition. 
“ Yet,” say they, ‘‘ we have given them such a 
thorough and good long rest’!” and, of course, 
they are surprised at the result, which invari- 
ably is that, in the following spring, these poor, 
shrivélled-up’ plants either altogether fail to 
start, or, at the most, do so very badly. Such 
treatment is totally at variance with the laws of 
Nature. Very little observation would speedily 
show that such treatment is radically wrong, and 
that the bad results mentioned in connection 


“with the plants are attributable to that, and to 


that-alone. During the winter: months, or the 
resting time—as is usually called the period 
during which no new fronds are produced, but 
which, however, does not much affect the 
activity of the roots—our native Ferns get a 
much greater supply of water ‘than they do 
during even the most active period of their vege- 
tation. For it will readily be admitted, not only 
that, asa rule—and a very general*one, too—the 
rainfall is. greater in the- ‘winter thaa in ‘the 
summer, but that, as the trees are then deprived 


of their foliage, the Ferns growing naturally 
underneath them, such as Polypodium Dryop- 
teris (Oak Fern), P. Phegopteris (Beech Fern), 
the various Cystopteris, besides a quantity of 
stronger-growing kinds, get the full benefit of 
the rain, which, during the summer, seldom 
reaches them in any quantity. The same thing 
happens equally to Ferns growing naturally 
under the hedges and by the roadside, such 
as the Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum—which, 
for some reason or other, people here will 
persist in calling the French Fern, when it 
is found most plentifully in a wild state, and 
under the names of Black Spleenwort, and 
Black. Maiden-hair,. in. Cornwall, Devon, Somer- 
set, Hampshire, and many other parts of -the 
United Kingdom—to the. pretty Aspleniums, 
fontanum, viride, and lanceolatum, the 
extremely useful Blechnum Spicant, Poly- 
stichum Lonchitis (Holly Fern), the strong- 
growing Lastrea dilatata, and the still stronger 
Pteris aquilina, or common Bracken, all of 


which rejoice in a great abundance of 
water at the roots through the winter 
months. As for those kinds which grow in 


naturally damp or constantly moist situations, 
such as Athyrium Filix-foeemina (Lady Fern), 
Lastrea Filix-mas (Male Fern), L. Oreopteris, 
L, emula, L. Thelypteris, Osmunda regalis 
(Royal Fern), Scolopendrium vulgare (Hart’s- 
Tongue—they frequently remain completely 
under water for two or three months at a 
stretch, and that at a time when they are rest- 
ing. Even those small-growing little gems 
which one finds generally adorning the sides of 
old walls, in the crevices of which they delight 
to grow—the lovely little Aspleniums, tricho- 
manes and ruta-muraria, the equally pretty 
Ceterach officinarum, etc., are all exposed to a 
great deal more moisture during the winter 
than during the summer months. From this it 
will appear that it really is quite necessary that 
during the winter perfectly hardy Ferns should 
be kept constantly moist at the roots, and by 
that means alone can their continual well-doing 
be ensured. 


Hardy Ferns may be divided into two sec- 
tions, one comprising all the deciduous kinds, 
and the other composed of all kinds which, with 
a little care bestowed upon them, will keep their 
old foliage until the new makes its appearance, 
and should be treated accordingly. The first 
section, that which comprises all the kinds 
whose foliage dies down every year, is 
composed of Athyrium Filix-icemina, and its 
numberless beautiful varieties, Cystopteris, 
Lastrea Filix-mas, and its numerous variations, 
L. Oreopteris, and L. Thelypteris, Polypodium 
Dryopteris, P. Phegopteris, and P. calcareum, 
and Osmundas. Wherever there are means of 
keeping these outside altogether it is a good 
plan to have them covered over with a thin 
layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre, or, better still, with 
old leaves, which are their natural covering. In 
that case they will require no further attention, 
as the winter rains and that protection will be 
sufficient to keep them in perfect order until 
they start into growth again. If they must be 
kept under glass they may be put under the 
stages in a cool-house or in a cold-frame ; but, in 
any case, see that their roots are kept constantly 
moist. The plants belonging to the second 
section, which embraces all the Polystichums 
and Scolopendriums, with their numerous and 
highly ornamental forms, as well as the Asple- 
nium Adiantum-nigrum, Blechnum Spicant, etc: , 
are better and more easily managed if kept in a 
cool-house or frame, where care must also be 
taken to prevent their roots getting dry at any 
time. 


Tropzolum speciosum. — For some 
time the trailing growths of this hardy climber 
have been all aglow with the vivid-coloured 
blossoms, and by numerous buds it promises a 
display of its flowers for some time to come. It 
requires time and patience to establish it in 
some gardens, and particularly in the south of 
England. Deep and firm planting seems to 
be needed, and in many instances it appears to 
have a liking for association with brickwork, as 
when planted against the foot of a wall it is 
usually more successful, In good condition it 
ig among the most brilliant climbers of the 
garden. In those instances where it is desired 
to transplant it the best seasons are early in 
October or with renewed growth in spring. 
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WALL GARDENING. 


THE best methods of wall gardening very often 
suggest themselves in places where old masonry 
or brickwork has long been left to Nature, and 
especially to the action of the wind and weather. 
It is difficult to visit any really old ruin, be it 
abbey, priory, church, or castle, without find- 
ing it more or less clothed with vegetation, At 
Rochester the wild Carnation of Normandy is 
quite at home, and on nearly all old castles the 
golden Wallflower is luxuriant, and very often, 
as on the great bastions at Conway, the red 
Valerian is also quite at home, The old walls 
at Oxford are noted for their vegetation, such 
as the Cheddar Pink, the purple Toadflax, and 
many other pretty things. Snapdragons, and 
all kinds of dwarf Pinks, Eschscholtzias, and 
many of the Campanulas are as happy on old 
damp walls as anywhere, and the same is true 
of the Indian Androsaces, such as A, lanuginosa 
and A. sarmentosa, I have had Ramondia 
pyrenaica strong and healthy on a shady wall 
for ten or twelve years, and Arenaria grandi- 
flora forms fleecy carpets of its white flowers as 
it hangs from the stone pockets on the face of 
the brick walls. Hrinus alpinus and the alpine 
Linaria nestle in the old mortar joints every- 
where, and as so situated they often escape our 
hardest winters unscathed, while those in the 
borders are often killed off by frost and damp 
combined. 

Wherever old walls already exist, one of the 
best ways of covering them with vegeta- 
tion is to sow them at once with fresh 
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shoots under large sods and a heavy flat stone 
or two. In this way many a straight and stiff 
wall-top may be naturally diversified in outline 
and rendered far more beautiful in the garden 
landscape. But the methods of wall gardening 
may be varied at will, and will at once suggest 
themselves to those fond of flowers. I visited 
a town garden the other day which simply con- 
sists of a flagged and walled-in space of 30 feet 
by 15 feet. At first sight to an ordinary 
observer there seemed no chance of planting 
anything whatever, but the owner happened to 
be fond of flowers and was determined to have 
them. In some places the walls were covered 
with Ampelopsis of different kinds planted in 
boxes and tubs in the corners, while the bare 
walls had been roughly shelved, and plants are 
grown in boxes of earth so as to hide both 
walls and shelves. A combination of Creeping 
Jenny (Lysimachia) and Campanula isophylla 
alba was very fine, and on the shady side of the 
little yard some of the rarer British Ferns were 
very fresh and beautiful. Polypodium tricho- 


manoides, Osmunda regalia, and _ several 
Polystichums were exquisitely green and 
luxuriant, 


There is really no limit to the plants that 
lend themselves to wall gardening in all sorts 
of aspects and situations. Even some of the 
choicer kinds of alpines may be grown on walls 
by the aid of a copious water supply, and a 
hose pipe connection with the water main is 





seeds. One of my methods is to sow the 
wall tops every year during a rainy period 
if possible. ‘To this end I save or obtain 
seeds of Erinus, all kinds of Dianthus, 
Linaria, Antirrhinum, Trachelium, Wall- 
flower, Draba, strong-growing Saxifrages 
of the rosette or encrusted section, and 
other suitable things. These seeds are all 
well mixed together in a basket or box of 
dry finely sifted soil, and then the whole 
mixture, seeds and soil together, are sown 
on the wall tops or in the made pockets 
wherever such exist. If the weather is 
dry, the whole surface is watered after 
sowing with a fine rose, so as to settle the 
s2ed and soil well down into the cracks 
and crevices of the wall. Wherever retain- 
ing walls have to be made against sloping 
banks of earth, it is often easy to form 
them of rough stones and good loamy 
sods, and in some cases it is best to plant 
such walls as they are being made. 

In some cases walls may be specially con- 
structed and made either hollow or pigeon- 
holed, or both, so as to afford root-hold 
when the interstices are filled with good 
soil. Or flat stones may be fixed to the 
existing faces of blank walls, so as to form 
cninks, pockets, and crannies, into which 
seeds may be sown or plants inserted, as the 
case may be. It is not difficult to fix stones to 
wall surfaces with large nails and a little cement. 
Two large nails are driven into the wall joints 
so as to support the stone temporarily in its 
position, and then the cement is used to fix it 
permanently in its place, after which the nails 
may be withdrawn if necessary. 

One of the handsomest of all our wall plants 
now in flower is Campanula isophylla alba, 
hanging down in flowery masses, 2 feet or more, 
in front of a shady wall. All the dwarf Bell- 
flowers, Ramondia, and small-growing Ferns 
are happier on the damp and shady side of 
walls, but Erinus, Linaria, Dianthus, Onosma 
tauricum, Androsace lanuginosa, and various 
kinds of dwarf Cistus and Helianthemum enjoy 
the sunny side best. Onosma, which often 
fails to grow satisfactorily on an ordinary 
rockery, and often gets killed by frost and damp 
at ground level, does perfectly in a wall pocket 
and flowers most profusely every year. The 
tops of large, broad walls and arches over gates 
or doorways may often be adapted for the 
growth of German Iris with very good effect, or 
the Flag Iris and Carnation may be planted 
together, by which a good evergreen effect is 
produced all the year round and two flowering 
periods are obtained. Very pretty effects may 
be also obtained by layering shoots or branches 
of the best flowering wall shrubs on to the tops 
of broad garden walls. Thus, where Wistaria, 
Forsythia, and various kinds of Vitis, Cean- 
othus, or Passion-flowers overtop a broad wall, 
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daytime in search of the nests, and to stick up a flag where 
such are. Then at dusk, when the wasps have returned, 
go round with a can of gas-tar, pouring a little into each 
nest, and placing a clod of earth over each hole. Oyanide 
of potassium, also, is a good remedy. It is a poison, so 
care must be taken in using it. Use in the proportion of 
1 0z. toahalf pint of water. In this solution saturate a 
handful of cotton-wool and insert it in the mouth of the 
wasp-hole. The fumes soon reach the nest, and destroy 
the occupants in less than an hour. When those outside 
come nearer the cotton-wool than 1 foot they fly round 
about it for a short time, and then fall to the ground. ] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hypericum hircinum.—Sometimes readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ask what flowering shrubs may 
be planted on a north aspect. Growing here, against the 
north side of a house, fully exposed to all weathers 
and quite open to the Bristol Channel, are two plants of 
Hypericum hircinum. For a long time at this season of 
the year they are in full flower and look very bright with 
the yellow flowers. It has also a very light appearance. 
It flowers well, too, under trees where it can get a little 
light.—D. W., Pailand House, Bristol. 

Basket Willows.—I shall be obliged if you will let 
me know through the correspondence column of your 
paper which kind of Willow it is which is grown for mak- 
ing baskets, whether it would grow in damp, peaty soil, 
and whether it would grow from cuttings? And, if so, at 
what time of year the cuttings should be put in?— 
M.S. C. 


[The variety of Willow generally used in 
Scotland for basket-making is Salix viminalis, 
No reasonable amount of flooding or irrigation 
will injure Willows, provided the water can get 
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Wall gardening. 


often a great advantage, as there is naturally a 
considerable amount of evaporation from all 
exposed wall surfaces.—F, 


The illustration of an old wall we give to-day 
shows how pretty one can be made if covered with 
creeping plants, alpine and other small varie- 
ties, such as different sorts of Pinks, which grow 
in masses and seem to revel in a hot, dry situa- 
tion, Yellow Alyssum, purple Aubrietia, 





Saponaria ocymoides, Erinus alpinus, Saxifrages | 


of many sorts, and theold-fashioned Snapdragons 
and Wallflowers all add to the beauty of the 
wall at their different seasons ; while at the foot 
of it in a border about 14 inches wide the Rock 
Cistus of all colours, blue Veronicas, and many 
small rock plants too numerous to mention find 
a happy home, and are a constant source of 
interest and pleasure to their owner. 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIHMNDS. 





Rats.—Can any of your correspondents tell me a satis- 
factory cure for rats? My garden is overrun with them. 


rai live in the adjoining field and shrubbery near the 
ouse. 


apt possibly, the well. I shall be thankful for advice.— 


Wasps’ nests.—I shall feel obliged if you will tell | 


me in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, of which I have taken in 
the 1,171 numbers, how best to take and destroy wasps’ 
nests? I used to buy long squibs at a shop ina neighbour- 
ing city, made and sold purposely, but the shop has 
disappeared. Perhaps some reader will tell me how to 
make the squibs?—W. W. H: 


[A good plan when wasps attack the fruit is to set a few 


ast pe A 


_ Lam told if poison is put down there is the fear of | 
the poisoned rats creeping into the drains and cisterns | 





away and not remain stagnant. Cuttings should 


| be putin at any time from the middle of Novem- 


ber to the end of March, provided the weather 
is open, the recognised iength being 12 inches. ] 


Hedera Helix atro-purpurea.—This, 
the best and deepest tinted form of the bronzed 
Ivy, which is so much used during the winter 
months, at which time the colouring oi the 
foliage is at its richest, is during the greater 
part of the summer of an almost normal green 
tint, but within the last ten days a large speci- 
men that I have had under my observation has 
rapidly changed to a bronzy hue—that is to say, 
all the mature leaves, for the young ones still 


_retain their bright green colour, and conse- 
| quently they stand out conspicuously against 


the dark bronzed background. It is really a 


| very pretty Ivy, and in any selection of distinct 


varieties is well entitled to a place—that is, 
where varieties only ef medium vigour are 
required, as it would be overgrown by some of 


| the strong- growing forms.—T, 


Xanthoceras sorbifolia. — It may 
interest ‘‘ H. H.,” page 324, to hear of a plant 
of Xanthoceras sorbifolia which was planted 
here, in the neighbourhood of Bristal, in the 
autumn of 1896. It is growing in a garden on 
a hill, open to the north on the Bristol Channel, 
I find it beautiful in foliage, but the rather long 
spikes of flowers are very poor. It appears to 
be quite hardy, but, as in the case of ‘‘H. H.’s” 
plant, it loses a few branches each year in the 
early summer. This need not trouble ‘‘H. H ,” 
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as after the dead parts are taken away the 
shrub grows rapidly, and soon fills up the blank 
spaces again. It has not fruited here.—D. W., 
Failand, Bristol. 

The Venetian Sumach.—This shrub, 
Rhus Cotinus, also known as the Smoke Plant, 
is at present very beautiful, the rosy-purple 
feather clusters with which its shoots are 
smothered being most effective. The great 
recommendation is the lasting qualities of its 
display, which continue attractive for nearly 
two months, Large bushes are very handsome, 
An open situation where the plant has space to 
exhibit its characteristics to the best advantage 
is desirable, a site in a thickly-planted shrub- 
bery being the worst that could be selected, as 
the plant, though perfectly hardy, is soon 
crowded by its neighbours and thus shorn of 
half its beauty and strength. Fine specimens 
of Rhus Cotinus are not so common as its good 
qualities would lead one to expect. 





VEGETABLES. 


THE SELECTION OF SEED POTATOES, 
Tus is an important matter. To obtain real 
progress, the seeds should be taken from a 
healthy, vigorous stock. In raising a crop from 
any other kinds of seed—Radish-seed, for in- 
stance—a certain portion every year, perhaps an 
acre is planted with roots selected carefully for 
their superior quality and shape. The produce 
of this acre is carefully saved to sow again. 
Now, in digging Potatoes it would not be a 
difficult matter, when the digger found a better 
root than ordinary, and tubers possessing 
better qualities than the average, to place them 
on one side for seed, If seeds are saved from 
inferior sorts, the crop will not equal the aver- 
age ; but will, on the contrary, show a marked 
deterioration. In every plot of Potatoes, 
whether the plot be large or small, in field or 
garden, there will be a certain number of roots 
above the average in beauty of tuber and in 
ecb On the other hand, there wiil 
6 a certain number of roots very far below the 
average, both in point of numbers and also in 
size ; and it will be easily understood that if we 
select seeds for planting from the former of 
these the crop must be better than if we take 
them from the latter, or do as most people do, 
select them indiscriminately from the bulk. 
The crown eyes are the most prolific. Fora 
number of years I carried out experiments with 
single eyes, and the centre crown eyes always 
produced the best crops. The crop, too, is more 
even if in planting whole Potatoes they are 
confined to one stem. This I have done some- 
times by cutting out surplus eyes—at others, 
by. thinning out the stems after they came up. 
Weakly-looking stems are easily pulled up 
without disturbing the plant. This plan 
involves less labour than cutting out the eyes, 
and in damp seasons, when disease is rife, it 
has less effect upon the robust tops grown 
thinly than allowing all the eyes to grow as 
they please. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Peat-Moss-litter manure.—I am using peat- 
Moss-litter for my stable. How long must that stand 
before usingitasmanure? Will quick-lime help it to rot, as 
it seems to take a long time? And, if so, what quantities 
must be used? The garden goil is very light.—Mxpico, 

{It is invariably advised to get Moss-litter- 
manure into a sweetened condition for applica- 
tion to the soil, that it be turned once a fortnight 
or thereabouts to cause it to heat enough to 
liberate and expel any crude element found in it 
without inducing fermentation, as when that is 
the case there is great loss of ammonia, It will 
help the fibre of the manure to decay if in the 
turning some water be added. Those who treat 
this manure as advised speak in high praise of its 
great value as manure ; whereas, when put on the 
ground in its fresh, crude state it is far less 
effective. The addition of lime would be harm- 
ful and lead to great waste. On light, dry 
soils this manure may be profitably employed 
as a mulch to cover the surface of the ground, 
checking evaporation and helping to retain 
moisture. | 

Oucumber failure.—I have two Cucumber plants 
in a cold-frame 4 feet by 4 feet, very healthy, and in 
vigorous growth—the leaves touching the glass, and as 
many as three to five Cucumbers at a joint. I water 
them every night, syringe them once a week, and give 
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them a pint of liquid-manure, made from sheep droppings, 
several times, nipping tops of shoots at every two joints, 
thinning the leaves here and there, and never allowing 
more than five Oucumbers to grow at the same time on 
each plant. I donot keep the temperature higher than 
80 degs. by day or lower than 60 degs. by night. The 
plant is one of the Telegraph tribe. Will anyone kindly 
let me know why the Cucumbers do not swell, and why 
some of them turn yellow after the flowers die?—Y. G. 

[From your letter it would appear that you 
are over kind to your Cucumbers. They do not 
want water every night, Such treatment would 
soften anything, and under it there is no wonder 
that the fruits do not set and swell. Water the 
Cucumbers when they are dry and need it, but 
not at other times. A light sprinkling is all 
very well at closing time on bright days, but 
not a heavy watering. There is just a possi- 
bility, too, that the soil that the Cucumbers are 
planted in is too light for healthy fertility. The 
plants will grow amazingly in light, rich soil, 
but the fruits often refuse to swell properly. 
Turfy loam, slightly enriched, is all that 
Cucumbers need, as when more support is 
wanted liquid-manure can be given. ] 

Ornamental Gourds.—Some time since I was 
given a variety of Gourd-seeds, which I have raised with 
greatsuccess. I have Turk’s-cap, Clestor’s-cap,’ Ostrich- 
egg, and many unknown. How shall I be able to learn 
the names of these? Are they edible? What is the dis- 
tinction between a Gourd and a Marrow? Some of mine 
are very similar.—C. H.C. 

[Whilst Vegetable Marrows are members of 
the Gourd family, this section has this appella- 
tion because edible or grown as ordinary vege- 
table food. But these, as is commonly known, 
are cut and consumed whilst young and tender. 
If left to ripen, as is needful for seed produc- 
tion, they are of little use for eating. The 
Giant Pumpkin isa Gourd just as much asis the 
little Orange variety ; but neither is grown 
for ordinary edible uses. But if fruits of all 
these Gourds, let their shape or size be what it 
may, were cut whilst young and tender they 
would be quite edible. We have evidence of 
that in the Custard Gourd or Marrow, which is, 
when young, such nice eating. Ornamental 
Gourds are such only when allowed to ripen, 
and put on their true forms and colours.. Then 
they are inedible. As to naming varieties, you 
had better send samples to some seedsman, who 
may grow them for seed saving. Besides the 
varieties you name there are the Orange, 
Warted, Snake, Club, Pear, and many others, 
all singularly interesting and ornamental when 
ripe. ] 

Lettuce for spring. — The earliest 
Lettuces from the open air during the spring 
are secured from a sowing made in the early 
part of September, but whether these will even- 
tually become too large to winter safely will 
depend upon the state of the weather, as if the 
autumn should turn out very mild the plants 
from the seed sown now will grow very rapidly, 
and if the winter should prove severe they will 
be killed. To guard against this, two sowings 
should be made, the first now and the second in 
about a fortnight. Directly the plants are large 
enough prick them out on rather firm ground, 
the position being open and sunny. As a safe- 
guard against frost in case this should be excep- 
tionally severe, plant a portion on a west border, 
this position not catching the early morning sun 
after a severe night’s frost. Hicks’ Hardy White 
and Black-seeded Brown Cos are the best of the 
Cos section, the former turning in quite a fort- 
night earlier than the Brown Cos. Of the 
Cabbage section, All the Year Round, Hammer- 
smith Hardy Green, and Stanstead Park are the 
best. Thislast is a very hardy Lettuce, and if 
the winter should prove mild it keeps on grow- 
ing and turns in very early. 


Manuring ground for spring vege- 
tables.—The advice often given to manure 
freely for such plants as Spring Cabbage and 
similar vegetables is good where the land is poor 
and the previous crop an exhausting one. In 
many gardens, and in old ones especially, one 
may overdo the feeding and in a measure 
prevent the plants being strong enough to stand 
our variable winters without injury. A soft 
plant with unusual length of stem is the one to 
succumb to severe weather. Iam notin favour 
of starving by any means—quite the reverse. 
For some years I have planted Broccoli after 
early Strawberries, which are treated as annuals, 
and it is soon seen at a glance how fit such 
plants are to Sattle against our east winds, 
which do so much harm after prolonged frost, 
the plants being much shorter of stem and 
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hardier, In this case manures are not given 
with excellent results. The heads may not be 
so large as on plants in newly-dug and manured 
land, but they are very compact and there are 
fewer losses. Cabbage follows Onions with 
little preparation, only just cleansing the sur- 
face, and it is a great saving of labour, the 
drawing of drills taking so little time, and in 
light soils the advantage of a hard, firm bed is 
very great. I pay more attention to feeding 
just as growth is active, liquid-manure or a 
quick acting fertiliser being then of great value. 

Spawning a Mushroom-bed.—Will you kindly 
give me some idea as to the best time to spawn a Mnsh- 
room-bed? At what temperature should the bed be 
when spawning should be done ?—X,. 

[It is highly important that the very best 
spawn be obtained, as even in these days of 
supposed advancement in the making of Mush- 
room-spawn there is much that is inferior. 
Fresh spawn is the best, although some growers 
maintain that old spawn is equally good if it has 
been kept ina cool and dry place ; but many fail- 
ures have been brought about through using old 
spawn. After the bed is formed, and there is 
every likelihood of its being ready for spawning 
in the course of a few days, the spawn is the 
better for being started. This is best managed 
by laying the bricks on the surface of the bed. 
If it is good, the spawn will be seen to have 
commenced working. As regards the most suit- 
able temperature for spawning the bed, the best 
results follow when this is at about 80 degs. or 
85 degs. As regards soiling over the bed, as 
long as it is known that the spawn is good there 
is no benefit whatever in deferring this. If the 
soil be placed on whilst in a fairly moist state 
it will bind quite sufficiently. The practice of 
adding water, and also of smearing the bed over 
afterwards with water and the back of a spade, 
is not at alla good plan. As the temperature 
declines in the bed, an old mat or two thrown 
loosely over the surface will assist in maintain- 
ing an equable temperature and also prevent the 
bed from becoming too dry. In a close Mush- 
room-house or shed a light covering of old mats 
is much to be preferred to either hay or straw. 
It is a great mistake to use artificial heat too 
freely. If the structure could be maintained at 
a temperature of 55 degs. artificial heat should 
not be used, and when it is found necessary to 
use it do not allow the temperature to rise 
above this. It is a good plan after the young 
Mushrooms commence to appear to remove the 
loose older mats from the surface, and in their 
place to lay a clean mat over the whole bed, 
keeping it from resting on the surface by strips 
of wood laid on bricks. This maintains a genial 
warmth about the surface of the bed, and is a 
good system to adopt in close and darkened 
structures. In more exposed sheds dry hay or 
even long litter from the stables forms the best 
covering. | 


Treatment of seed Potatoes.—The 
aim of all good growers, whether professional gar- 
deners, amateurs, or cottagers, ought to be the 
careful preservation of the seed-tubers, now being 
stored, in as dormant a state as possible. 
Nothing in the shape of a heap of them should 
be formed. At lifting time let them be sepa- 
rated from the ware and quite the smallest 
Potatoes—good medium-sized uncut tubers 
being the best for planting—and kept stored 
thinly till next spring. Keeping them in single 
layers, resting in the case of Ashleafs on the 
smaller end or that previously attached to the 
plant, cool and fairly light, are the best preven- 
tives of premature sprouting and also the surest, 
way of having the sprouts stout and strong 
when the proper time arrives for growth to be 
made. Shallow trays, with the corner blocks 
2 inches higher than the sides, are very handy 
for storing seed-tubers in, as these can be packed 
one above another and yet not unduly shade 
each other. Any kind of flat box or shallow 
basket blocked up well one above the other is 
preferable to storing in deep boxes, hampers, 
and such like. The tubers should at planting 
time be quite firm and the sprouts short, yet 
how often do we see cottagers turn them out 
from a spare room or elsewhere all matted 
together and shrivelling. Protection must 
certainly be afforded during the prevalence of 
severe frosts, and if the room or outbuilding 
when closed cannot be depended on to protect 
sufficiently, then ought mats, blinds, strawy 
litter, or even several coverings of paper to be 
used as well, 
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GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—Abutilons planted out 
should be partially cut back to make new 
growth that will flower through the autumn 
and winter. The most free-flowering variety 
with me is the old white Boule de Neige. I 
have it growing over arches which span the 
path in a span-roofed house, and it is hacked 
away at pretty often because it gets in the way, 
but every fresh pruning is followed by an abun- 
dant crop of flowers. It will soon be time to 
begin the thinning of the climbers, which in 
some houses are permitted to grow freely during 
the summer. It is best to do this gradually 
when there are plants growing beneath, as we 
shall probably have hot days during September, 
when shade will be grateful. Tree-Carnations 
will still be in the open air, but these should be 
the means of keeping off heavy rains. Where 
only a limited number is grown they can easily 
be sheltered with old lights, as they do better 
outside till September is nearly through, unless 
flowers are required early. The watering both 
for these and the winter-flowering Zonal Pelar- 
goniums must be in careful hands, as if over- 
done they will not be of much use. In either 
case a water-logged plant may as well be 
thrown out. The early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums for producing the large blooms will 
require watching. Rust is making its appear- 
ance in some places. IKill-’em-right is, I am 
told by those who have used it, a sure cure. 
At any rate, when this fungus is among a 
collection the infested plants should be isolated 
and dressed with a fungicide of some kind. 
Some of the worst leaves should be picked off 
and burnt, as they will be of no further use, and 
their removal will render the work of cleaning 
the plants less difficult. Some of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums will come in useful 
now to take the place of the Begonias and other 
things which are going off, and will have to be 
placed outside to ripen. The time, too, is 
approaching when the plants from the stove 
must be taken back. The early-flowering Roses 
will be pruned and top-dressed with rich com- 
post. Old rotten turf and stable-manure, with 
about a pound to the bushel of Canary Guano 
or some other concentrated manure, may be 
mixed with the soil. It will be ascertained 
what condition the drainage is in before apply- 
ing the top-dressing, and all defects made good. 
Imperfect drainage is the bane of the plant 
grower when the matter is left in careless 
hands. 


Stove.—tThe time is near at hand when the 
stove plants will have to be collected from the 
various houses where they have been placed 
during the hot weather for ripening purposes. 
In the meantime the stove should be thoroughly 
cleansed and, if necessary, repainted. No 
house should go longer than two years without 
painting, and the inside is at least of equal im- 
portance to the outside so far as preserving the 
wood goes, as the moisture in a warm, damp 
house is quite as destructive to the wood as ex- 
posure to the weather outside, and it givesa 
chance of clearing out mealy-bug or other 
insects, if any are present, and there are but 
few collections of stove plants altogether free 
from mealy-bug. Any plants which require 
repotting should receive attention now, as, 
although where there is plenty of warmth re- 
potting may be done in winter, very few growers 
care about shifting plants into larger pots ‘in 
winter. ‘The thermometer must not be per- 
mitted to fall below 60 degs., therefore fires will 
be required every night now. If the days are 
bright the fires may go out in the morning and 
be relighted again in the afternoon. Fortu- 
nately for growers, there is a prospect ‘of 
cheaper fuel during the coming season. We 
have purchased coke at a much lower rate than 
formerly, for several years at any rate, Repairs 
to boilers, if necessary, should be seen to. We 
have replaced several old saddles with the 
Rochford boiler, and, though there may not be 
much saving in fuel, there is a saving in the 
first cost and a considerable saving in labour. 

Mushroom -house.—If the house has 
been thoroughly cleansed new beds may be 
made indoors now. If woodlice or other insects 
are troublesome in a Mushroom or Cucumber- 
house there has been a want of thoroughness in 
the’ cleanliness, The walls should be white- 
washed and every crevice blocked with cement 
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or mortar. Outside beds are bearing freely 
now, and should be well supplied with moisture, 
The difficulty with these ridge-shaped beds in 
summer is to keep the interior and base of the 
beds moist, and many beds fail to do well from 
this cause. Use a little salt in the water, as it 
has a stimulating effect upon the spawn. An 
open shed is the best for storing and preparing 
the manure. Shelter from heavy rains is neces- 
sary if the manure is to retain its usefulness as 
a Mushroom producer. oo 


Figs and Vines in pots intended for 
early forcing should now be placed outside in a 
sunny position to finish the ripening of the 
wood. Figs are strong-rooting things, and in 
repotting, if this should be necessary, some dis- 
rooting may be done without injury. For the 
earliest batch of potted trees for forcing it is 
best to select those trees which can be worked 
on with a top-dressing only. What pruning is 
required should be done as soon as the leaves 
fall, though the trees may remain outside till 
frost is near. .'The trees should not be exposed 
to much frost, or some injury may be done, 
though fruit-trees in pots will not require so 
much watering as when in growth ; still, they 
should not be permitted to get dust-dry to cause 
shrinkage in the young wood, ‘All Vines should 
be pruned as soon as the leayes fall or are in a 
falling condition. Bone-meal should be freely 
used in top-dressings for fruit-trees. 


Window gardening.—It. will soon be 
time to think about lifting from the borders.any 
tender plant we wish to. save through the 
winter. If well. established before winter there 
is less danger of losing them, They need not 
be taken indoors before frost is expected, as 
they will be better outside, . All we want is to 
get the roots to work in the pots, fixing the 
plant firmly in the soil, as this makes sure:work, 
There is no particular hurry, but, frost. some- 
times comes early in’ September, and this only 
refers to very tender things, 


Outdoor garden.—The: propagation of 
Geraniums and other tender summer-flowering 
plants must be taken seriously in hand now, as 
the sooner the cuttings are in now the fewer 
failures there will be. Strike Geraniums: out- 
side, but other things will do better’in a frame, 
kept close, except. for an hour or so in the morn- 
ing. Groups of Dahlias are.now very. bright. 
Where fine flowers are wanted the shoots and 
blossoms must be thinned, but to produce a 
bright effect we let the plants grow, only taking 
care the supports and ties are strong, as by-and- 
bye we shall have wind, and the plants will be 
injured unless well supported... Groups of the 
white Foxgloves are very effective on sloping 
banks among shrubs, where they may soon be- 
come naturalised, The Evening Primrose is 
another good massing plant for. rough places. 
The Pampas Grass and Yuccas in groups are at 
home under similar conditions. The Golden 
Privet is being used for massing in the front of 
shrubberies with good effect. It requires. rather 
hard pruning to induce the production of, young 
shoots in spring and show the golden tint. It 
is easily propagated from cuttings now or later. 
If cuttings are taken now, dibble them into a 
frame and keep close and shaded. Among late- 
flowering shrubs Pavia macrostachya is now 
conspicuous. New lawns may be seeded in 
September, but the ground should be thoroughly 
prepared now, so as to create a fine tilth and 
yet have a firm seed-bed. 


Fruit garden.—Gather all Apples and 
Pears as soon as they part easily from the tree, 
but late varieties should be permitted to hang 
as long as possible, otherwise they will shrivel. 
Karly kinds are best when they finish ripening 
in the fruit-room, as in some cases it only. takes 
a day or two. The same remark. applies to 
most other fruits, including .Peaches and 
Melons. Strawberry, runners. were slow in 
starting, but are plentiful now. It is a great 
advantage to have a small plantation, especially 
for providing runners. There. is, then no run- 
ning over fruiting beds after them, and the 
runners from a. young .non-fruiting plant are 
much stronger and healthier, and to make this 
kind of thing pay the runners can be planted in 
spring, and Onions planted between the rows of 
Strawberries without doing any injury tothe 
latter. By advocating the taking of runners 
from non-fruiting plants I. do not mean the 
blind or sterile plants which have deteriorated 
from age or other causes. The outdoor Grape 
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Vines should be kept free from lateral growth 
now to permit of the sunshine reaching the wall 
through the foliage... The same remark applies 
to open-air Figs which are bearing freely where 
the roots have been kept under control and in 
touch. I think Figs are the easiest fruit to 
manage, and never ought to fail if cared for. 


Vegetable garden. — The period for 
sowing the autumn seeds is fast drifting away 
if the crops are to attain any useful size. _ Let- 
tuces of a good hardy sort may be sown in 
September for standing the winter in the seed- 
bed, and for this purpose we always sow a few 
seeds before the middle of the month. Turnips, 
where there is plenty of land, may be sown first 
week on the chance of producing small bulbs in 
spring, or Turnip-tops for using as greens. If 
the right period for sowing Cauliflowers has 
passed sow under glass in a frame; the plants 
from this sowing are generally more reliable 
than. when sown outside. Spring Cabbages 
usually follow the Spring Onions, and if the 
ground was well manured for the Onions, a 
dressing of soot and superphosphate will be all 
that is necessary for the Cabbages. It is not 
always advisable to plant. early Cabbages in 
freshly-dug ground:* We’ find the plants turn 
in earlier and heart. better:if planted in fairly 
firm ground. Of course, Cabbages are gross 
feeders naturally ; but grossness of habit in a 
Cabbage does not conduce to earliness or deli- 
cacy of flavour. Where the Peas were closely 
gathered some of the rows have produced» a 
second crop.of blossoms and pods that will be 
very acceptable. The old British Queen always 
does well in autumn from this second flowering 
habit. K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WHEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September .2nd.—The. spade. has been. run 
round Salyias..and some.other things intended 
to be potted) up—just,.to cut the 5 inches or 
6. inches from the stem as a preparation for 
lifting them towards the end of the month or 
perhaps earlier. A bed has been prepared 
and well drained along the: front of a forcing- 
house, but outside, for planting with Belladonna 
Finished potting Strawberries for early 
forcing...The plants. have been stood thinly on 
a coal-ash bed, where they will remain. till 
October. 

September 3rd.—We have ‘been looking over 
the Roses to loosen ties and clear away suckers. 
On the whole, there will be but few failures, and 
these are chiefly. among ‘the standards. 
Thinned the young canes of Raspberries to let 
in air and sunshine, Superlative Raspberry has 
done well this season. Put in cuttings of 
various kinds of tree and other Ivies in frame ; 
will be kept close for a time, Also put in 
cuttings of Lavender, Rosemary, and Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi in frames under glass. 


September 4th.—Transplanted a large border 
of Lettuces of various kinds, including Brown 
Cos, All-the-Year-Round, and Tom Thumb. 
The last is an excellent table Lettuce, very 
hardy, and turns in quickly. Turnips sown 
after early Potatoes have been thinned with the 
hoe to about 1 foot apart. Potted more 
Hyacinths (early-flowering) and double Daf- 
fodils, and plunged outside in Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
Sowed seeds of Iceland Poppies in boxes in 
frame. Put in cuttings of Fuchsias and Pent- 
stemons. 


September 5th.—Potted up a lot. of Michael- 
mas Daisies (dwarf kinds) for flowering in cool 
conservatory. The plants potted up were 
divided in spring, and are sturdy, compact 
bushes, They are useful for decorative work 
indoors. Exhausted Peas and Beans are 
removed when of no further use, and when 
opportunity serves the ground will be trenched 
up. Alpine Strawberries are fruiting freely 
now. They have felt the benefit of mulch and 
water through the dry weather.” Raspberry 
Belle de Fontenay is fruiting well now. 

September 6th.—Planted a small house with 
Cucumbers for winter fruiting. They are 
planted chiefly in good loam, as we want short- 
jointed sturdy growth, and we can give stimu- 
lants'‘when required. Put in cuttings of Coleus 
and Alternantheras in closed frames. Dwarf 
Cannas are doing well this season in sheltered 
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beds well supplied with moisture. Removed 
side growths from Violets and put them in as 
cuttings in boxes in frames. Gave a good clean 
to paint, etc., ‘inside stove ready to receive 
plants. 


September 7th.—Turned over beds intended 
for Carnation layers, adding a little soot, old 
cow-manure, and fresh loam. We are very 
careful about the source from which the loam is 
obtained to guard against the introduction of 
wireworms. Sowed a few seeds of brown Cos 
Lettuce to stand the winter in the seed bed. 
Earthed up more Celery and Leeks. Apples 
and Pears are gathered as they ripen and placed 
in cool fruit room to finish. Peaches are looked 
over daily and ripe fruits gathered. 








BEES. 


WORK IN 'PHE APIARY. 


As is usual in hot, dry seasons, Wasps are very 
troublesome this summer about the apiary, 
making free with such colonies as are not of full 
strength, and unable to defend their hive from 
the depredations of these pests. 


hive is to contract its entrance, as this enables 
the Bees the better to defend themselves, 
Wasps can be destroyed by pouring into the 
entrance to their nest a little turpentine, 
paraffin, or gas-tar, and stopping up with clay. 


Or if a little spirits of turpentine be put into a 


wine bottle, and the neck of the bottle inserted 
into the hole leading to the nest, the whole 
colony is quickly destroyed, These operations 
should be performed after sunset to insure all 
the Wasps being within. Strips of cloth tacked 
round the entrance of a hive under siege, and 


saturated with carbolic acid, will generally 


prove effectual in putting a stop to robbing. 
Many flying Wasps can be taken in wide- 


mouthed pickle bottles partly filled with a 
mixture of beer, sugar, and water, and put 
about in places most frequented by them. At 
_ this season, also, more than at any other time 
of the year, Bees are given to robbing one 


another’s hives. In autumn feeding it is neces- 


sary to take the proneet care not to spill or 


smear any syrup about the outside of the hives, 


as want of care in this respect will often start 
robbing and fighting, and possibly lead to the 
At the end of 
should be 


destruction of several colonies. 
the honey season weak stocks 
strengthened to enable them to pass through 


the winter in safety. This can be done by 


introducing into their hives frames of brood and 
honey removed from strong stocks that possess 


more than they require ; or two weak colonies 
can be united, by first gradually bringing their 
hives together—moving them 2 feet or 3 feet a 
day. After quieting the Bees by puffing a little 


smoke into the entrance or between the combs 
from the top, the combs and adhering Bees 
should be gently removed from one hive and 
placed in the other, taking care to introduce 
the brood-combs in the centre and the honey- 
combs on the outer sides. The Bees will unite 
peacefully if smoke be blown amongst them 
pretty freely ; some Bee-keepers spray the Bees 
with thin syrup scented with peppermint before 
uniting them as success in this operation is 
supposed to depend upon the Bees all having 
the same scent. This scenting process appears, 
however, to be chiefly necessary where the Bees 
to be united are not in possession of uncapped 
honey, and so are unable to gorge themselves 
when smoked, It will shortly be time to 
ascertain by examination the condition of all 
colonies, while breeding should be now 
encouraged by feeding, with a view to the 
increase of population, as it does not pay to 
attempt to winter weak hives. The syrup 
used for feeding is of a thin consistency ; that, 
however, used: for feeding up for the winter 
should consist of sugar and water in the follow- 
ing proportions : Cane sugar, 10 lb. ; water, 
5 pints, to which should be added 1 ounce of 
salt and | tablespoonful of vinegar. §. S. G. 








IME~ As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in ‘‘ GARDENING” from the very. beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week w copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or “THE ENGLISH, FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or shart ahead ort 
in the current week's issue, which will be marked thus *,* 
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warm rays. As the Grapes begin to colour air must be 
given freely both day and night on both sides of the 
house in order to admit a current of brisk, fresh air. 


Paradise-stocks (Dorset)—Nurserymen do, in 
some cases, grow their own Paradise and other fruit-tree 
stocks, but the bulk are obtained from the continent, and 
chiefly from France. The old variety was small-leaved, 
and known as the ‘‘French,” but did not answer ; and now 
the variety commonly used as dwarfing stocks for Apples 
is both called the ‘‘English” and the ‘ Broad-leayed ” 
Paradise. You might try a home firm, like R. Smith and 
Son, Worcester; or, failing them, then try Messrs. 
D, and E. Transon Fréres, 16, Route de Olivet, Orleans, 
France, who may possibly be willing to supply you. 

VEGETABLES. 


Good dwarf Peas (J. Holmes). —A very fine 2-feet 
Marrow Pea is Daisy ; so also is Dwarf Defiance. A good 
Beet is Dell’s Orimson; and good Carrots are Nantes 
(stump-rooted), for early pulling, and New Intermediate 
(long), for winter use. 


Manures for the garden (T’. G ).—All chemists 
agree that the best form of manure of a chemical nature is 
that which is known as complete—that is to say, all plants 
want, in greater or less proportions, superphosphate 
(bone-flour), potash (Kainit), and nitrogen (nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia). If you obtain these in equal 
proportions, mix them well afterwards, then give to prac- 
tically all the things you mention at the rate of 6 1b. per 
rod, well forking the dressing in, good should in time 
result. Apply to fruit-trees at once; but you may rather 
increase the quantity. Give to Strawberries in January, 
and well hoe in. Apply to vegetable crops when the 
ground is forked over before sowing the seed. We must 
say, however, that one dressing of good animal manure 
is worth any three of these chemical manures. 


Garden pests (J. Holmcs).—Your Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower, and similar plants are no doubt eaten by cater- 
pillars, the larvae of the Cabbage-moth, also by woodlice 
and earwigs. The injury to these leaf plants you complain 
of is very common this season, the warmth and dryness 
being so favourable to the increase of the moth and other 
insects. Grind salt very fineand dry, and dust the plants 
freely with it overnight, washing it off in the morning with 
clean water. Liberal dressings of soot about the plants 
to be hoed in would do good, but it must not get on to 
the leaves. Very likely an application of gas-lime would 
do the ground good. It should be laid on so soon as the 
crops are off, at the rate of { bushel per rod, then spread 
about as finely and evenly as possible, exposed to the air 
for a month, then dug in. If applied too thickly you may 
poison the ground for a year or two. Possibly, with more 
moisture next year, if your soil be well manured, these 
pests may give you little trouble. 


Grapes shanking (G. D.).—A yery bad case of 
“‘shanking.” This term denotes the withering up of the 
stalks and berries of the Grapes. Sometimes only a few 
berries shank, in other cases the whole bunch, and in bad 
cases the entire crop. The berries that thus shank never 
ripen and soon decay. As to the causes that produce this, 
many opinions have been given. Over-cropping will cause 
it, while the destruction of the foliage by insect pests will 
also bring it on. If the roots get into a bad subsoil, or the 
border becomes sour and soddened, shanking is sure to 
follow. Planting in too rich soil and excessive dryness at 
the roots predispose the Vine to produce shanked berries. 
If the roots have got down into a sour, wet subsoil the only 
remedy is to lift the Vines and replant, taking care if the 
position is low to afford good drainage, and to use porous 
materials so that the roots can run freely. You ought to 
get a copy of ‘‘ Vines and Vine Oulture,” by A. I’. Barron. 
In this, the fourth edition of which has just been issued, 
you will find the subject of Vine culture dealt within a 
simple and easily-understood manner. 


OORRHSPONDHNOH. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpEntne free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evitor of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisHer., The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single sp2cimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
toname only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 
















































































PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Passion-flower failing (1. M. L.).—Your Tac-. 
sonia, unknown to you, has evidently been allowed to get 
dry at the roots. The surface of the soil may to all appear- 
ance be quite moist, while the roots may be quite dry, this 
at once causing the failure you refer to, Try what effect 
a thorough soaking of water will have. 


Ants in garden (J. Lisle),—The great thing to do 
is to find out where the nests are. If you can do this you 
can easily destroy them by pouring boiling water into the 
nests. If trapping has to be resorted to, sponges soaked 
in treacle or bones which have not been picked quite 
clean are useful. A piece of string should be tied to each, 
so that when they are quite covered with ants they may 
be dipped into boiling water to kill the ants. Saucers 
partly filled with beer and treacle, with flat pieces of wood 
so placed against them that the ants can reach their 
edges, should also be tried. 


Verbena venosa (Co, Antrim).—This is the name 
of your plant. It is a perennial kind, 12 inches to 
18 inches high, with heads of purple-violet blossoms, 
hardier than ordinary Verbenas and not so liable to 
mildew. Itis easily kept through the winter, and if its 
fleshy roots are stored thickly in boxes it may be easily 
increased in-spring from the young growths. When the 
plants have to be lifted in the autumn place them into 
boxes, keeping them during the winter in a cool place 
until the spring, when they may be started in heat. 
If allowed to remain in the ground a covering of ashes or 
fibre placed over them will be quite sufficient for them. 


Chrysanthemums failing (J. D.).—You have 
evidently allowed your Chrysanthemums to get dry at 
the roots. Maybe you have them in very small pots 
which are filled with roots—in that case showing that they 
are.in want of some rich food. Read our article in this 
week’s issue on ‘‘ Feeding Chrysanthemums.” No doubt 
the check of cutting down, and then, again, the frost, have 
prevented your Dahliag flowering. They will, if the weather 
keeps fine, no doubt bloom in due course. As regards 
your Geraniums, you are evidently keeping them too close. 
Try what allowing plenty of air will do for them. So long 
883 you attempt to grow plants and Vines in one house the 
inmates thereof will always be liable to the attacks of 
mildew. Sulphur is the only cure. 


Are gardeners amateurs ? (Hon. Sec,, Duns),— 
In putting all your exhibitors into two classes—gardeners 
and amateurs—you, at the same time, fail to define either 
in your rules, and therein you leave the question open to 
dispute. No man who is employed in a garden, whether 
head or under gardener, can be for one moment classed as 
an amateur, even though he exhibits only the produce of 
his home garden. An amateur is essentially one who, 
whilst engaged in some other occupation or perhaps 
living independent, is yet not a professional gardener at 
all, or isin any way deriving his livelihood by gardening. 
He may be doing all his own work, as a cottager does, or 
he may be able to employ occasional help to do rough 
work, but to constitute him an amateur he must do the 
chief part of his garden work. Practically, an amateur 
gardens for recreation and personal pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. If such a person employs a practical gardener 
constantly then he is no longer an amateur, because his 
work is done for him by his gardener. Whilst you have 
classes for gardeners—that is, as we assume, men in con- 
stant employ as such—and also for amateurs, you seem to 
have no class for garden labourers or under gardeners who 
grow their own produce at home. Such a elass would 
seem to meet the case of the man who, whilst a gardener, 
yet claims to show as an amateur. In the south we often 
have classes for gentlemen gardeners, for amateurs, for 
garden labourers or under gardeners, and for cottagers, 
who are really working-class amateurs, 


FRUIT, 


Treatment of Raspberries (J. Holmes),—Out 
out all of the present year’s fruiting canes from your 
Raspberry-stools as now useless, leaving to each stool or 
clump from four to five stout young canes, cutting out all 
the young weak ones also. 

Ripening Melons (F. Croke).—You have a far too 
heavy crop, and we doubt very much if you will be able to 
ripen the fruit. Many of it will drop, we fear. We should 
advise you to take off quite half the fruit. Keep the frame 
warm, of course admitting a chink of air to dry up any 
superabundant moisture. Close early, and damp down 
when shutting up. When the Melons are fully grown and 
commencing to ripen admit air freely to give the necessary 
flavour. 

Airing vineries (Z. Croke).—A little air should be 
admitted by the top ventilators early in the morning or as 
soon as the temperature has risen above the required 
point, increasing this as the day and temperature advance, 
reducing in the afternoon in the like gradual way. It is 
best to always close early in order to husband the sun’s 





SHORT RHEIPLIBDS. 

Wine Press.—We know of no English work on the sub: 
ject. One has just recently been published in France.—— 
Rev. EL. K. Douglas.—It sometimes occurs. Propagate 
the shoot on which the flowers are, grow on, and see if it 
remains constant. —— Amateur.—Lift in the autumn 
when the leaves have fallen, or you may leave until the 
spring, when the sap ison the move. You will not have 
any fruit the first year. ——C. Abtrim.—Leave the 
growths on the Roses as they are. They will flower 
during the next spring from the buds that are formed 
along the shoots. Keep the plants in a cool house during 
the winter, and introduce into heat in the spring.——F. 
Wynne.—The cheapest and best way would be to trench 
the ground and grub up the roots.—Frensham.—You 
ought to consult a builder, who will no doubt help you 
and give you an estimate of the probable cost.——Drum- 
killa.—We would advise you to wait until next April 
before planting the Water Lilies. You cannot do better 
than plant some of the many forms of Lilium among your 
Rhododendrons. See our article in the issue of 
August 24th, with illustration of Lilium candidum among 
shrubs.—G'. M. B.—Cut out all canes that have fruited 
and all weak ones, leaving five or six only to each stool. 
——Arthur Bown.—Of no further value now that it has 
flowered and seeded. Simon’s Bay and Colin M acIver.— 
The number for July 7, 1900, can be had of the publisher, 
price 13d. Mona.—Sow in the spring, and plant out to 
get well established before the winter. They will flower 
early the following year.——H. D.—The origin of Fairy 
rings has been referred to almost weekly of late. A cure 
has also been given for the same. The publisher can sup- 
ply the numbers dealing with the matter.—H. N.—No, 
the Grapes will not ripen now. If these bunches are on 
Vines already carrying fruit, nip them all off ; they will 
only do harm,——C, A, S.—See the article in our issue of 
July 7, 1900, which can be had of the publisher, price 13d. 
—Wm. Buckland —From the description you give, we 
should imagine that there was something radically wrong 
at the roots, but difficult to say without seeing the Vines, 
—Mum,.—You had better visit some of the gardens in 
your district and see what shrubs are doing best._— 
Anaxtious.—Not a gardening query.——M. J. B.—You have 
kept your Anemones too dry. Give them a thorough 
soaking of water twice a week and they will come all right. 
. R. H.—Pull the Lettuces up and destroy them. 
They have all run_to seed and are of no further use. 
Lettuces this season, owing to the very hot weather, have, 
as a rule, failed unless well watered and mulched. Green- 
fly has been very prevalent.——£..H. Hooper.—Soil 
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received, but we can find no fiies in it, as yousay. Both 
pests you refer to are, no doubt, due to the very hot 
weather we have had.——J. EH. Richey.—1, Your Roses 
have been attacked by mildew, the best remedy for which 
is dusting with sulphur; 2, Wait until the plants have 
done blooming, or better propagate early next spring, 
storing the plants away during the winter in the green- 
house well up to the glass so as to render the cuttings 
sturdy.——Primer.—Always take seed from the finest 
flowers, but you will find that the first flowers give always 
the best seed, which is a consideration, as from later 
flowers the seed may not be fully developed and may not 
ripen if we have a wet time.——Grayswood,—Get some 
strong seedling Hollies. We think you will find they will 
do in the position you refer to.—J. SS —If you send 13d. 
to the publisher he will forward the number you inquire 
about.—— Y ewelif/.—We know of no acid that will do what 
you wish. The only way is to hollow out the stumps in 
the ordinary way.—VYorkshire.—Jasminum officinale 
flowers on the young wood, so that very little pruning is 
necessary, merely thinning out the weak wood. The less 
pruning this has, the better. Why not lift the plants in 
the border and trench it deeply, incorporating some good 
manure? Deepcultivation is the best preventive of failure 
from drought Your border is evidently in a bad state. 
— Stajford.—You cannot do better than plant Tea Roses, 
with an occasional group of Carnations, using for the wall 
some of the climbing Tea Roses and Clematis Viticella in 
variety. You could have Pansies as a groundwork to 
the Roses. —— Madeleine Bell.— Your Rose-trees are 
covered with mildew. Dust them freely with sulphur. 
——.Miss EK. Ennis.—See reply to ‘‘W. W. H.,” re 
destroying warps’ nests, in the present issue, p. 360.— 
Blue Passion-jlower.—Plant it out, taking care to give 
good drainage and a good larder. Water freely, and 
mulch well with rotten manure after planting. If in a 
sunny position, slight shade during the middle of the day 
would bs beneficial until established. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—M. L Smith,—Quite impos- 
sible to say unless we have the flowers.——/’. W. Mel- 
bourne —— 1, Nerium roseum plenum; 2, Rochea 
falcata; 3, Nandina domestica; 4, Variegated Weigela. 
—Co. Antrim.—Verbena venosa, a perennial variety. 
——G. M. B.—Blue Throatwort (Trachelium coruleum). 
Hardy only in very warm gardens in dry borders, rocky 
banks, and old walls. Nemc.—Maiden-hair Fern is 
Adiantum assimile. Please send better specimen of the 





other.— Agal — Agave americana —— Frequent Reader. 
—Epilobium hirsutum. —— J. H. G. Southwold.—l, 
Medicago lupulina; 2, Trigonella cmrulea, allied to 
Fenugreek.—— Margaret Wallington.—Alonsoa linearis, a 


Peruvian annual, from seed in the open air in the spring 
——A. H. G. F.—13, Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl. ; 14, Please 
send better specimen. We cannot undertake to name 
Clematises and Fuchsias.——A. #. W. Reid.—Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium.——L. C. M.—Olearia Haastii-—W. S. 
Steed.—We cannot name florists’ flowers.——Miss Rawson. 
—Kindly send better specimens, properly numbered. 
Otherwise, how can we distinguish them so that you can 
recognise the names?——Spr7o.—Kindly send ripe speci- 





mens. See our rules ——Robert Greening.—Ceanothus 
azureus var.——H. W. Smythies.—Quite impossible to 
name without better material. E. Burbidge.—1, 
Artemisia maritima; 2, Please send flowers.——C. S. 7.— 
Chelone obliqua.——A. M. F.—Datura meteloides —— 
G.—Veronicsa spicata.— Saratoga.—1, Chrysanthemum 


frutescens; 2, Curculigo recurvata; 3, Poor form of 
Angrecum caudatum; 4, Sedum Ewersi; 5, Dactylis 
glomerata variegata. —— Flower in  blotting-paper.— 
Helenium pumilum striatum. 


Names of fruit.— Vanderburn.—Apple Juneating. 
-—Kerry.—Apple Early Julien. —— Nemo.—Specimen 
insufficient.—— Plum Tree —1, Gisborne’s ; 2, Washington; 
3, Bryanston Gage. In sending Plums it is necessary to 
send fruit with the stalks and also pieces of the shoots. —— 
Plum.—Drap @’Or. In sending Piums it is advisable to 
send the wood as well.——A. B. Lowis.—We must have 
ripe specimens, and not less than two of each.——E. P, S. 
—Apple not recognised ; send when ripe. The specimen 
sent was attacked by the larva of Codlin-moth.—J. K, L, 
—Please send ripe specimens. See notices to corres: 
pondents. 





Catalogues received.—W. Baylor Hartland, Cork. 
List of Daffodils and Rare Tulips. Season, 1901-1902. 
B. S. Williams and Son, Upper Holloway, N.—JList of 
Bulbs, and also List of Trees, Shrubs, etc. MM. 
Vilmorin et Cie., Paris.—List of Bulbs and Strawberries. 
——W. Fromow and Sons, Ohiswivk, London, W.— 
Catalogue of Bulbs ——Pope and Sons, Birmingham — 
Bulbs, List of.——-Harlan P. Kelsey, Fremont Building, 
Boston, U.S.A.—Price List of Stuartia pentagyna and 
Cypripedium spectabile.——Fratelli Rovelli.—List of 
Plants and Seeds. 
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Stourbridge. 


| SS/Gesst> _stourbridse. | 
FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS. 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 505-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate 
(returnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1901 New Illustrated 
Catalogue Flower Pots, Saucers, Seed-pans, Rhubarband Sea- 
kale Pots, Vases. &., post free.—T. PRATT. Pottery, Dudley 


ENTS! TENTS !—bSuitable for gardens, 
cricket, or camping-out purposes, 40 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Pegs, Pole, Mallet, and Lines complete, with Tent-bag 
inoluded. These Tents are white and have only been used a 
little by H.M, Government. Cost over £6 each. I will send 
one commie Mie 358 , carriage paid. re be sent on Spore) 
rat uces, any Ze, 1) rée,— 
H, J, GASSON, Government Contractor, eo 
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Founded by W, Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden." 
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VEGETABLES. 





DEFOLIATING TOMATOES, 
Is it right to take half the lower leaves of Tomatoes off 
when they have set three hunches of fruit? My employer 
says it is the worst thing that can be done. My object in 
doing so was to let the sun in, and also that all the 
strength should go to the fruit.—Quzry. 

[This is a subject upon which a difference of 
opinion exists among growers of Tomatoes. In 
many gardens they are planted so closely in the 
first instance that as the season advances it 
becomes necessary, in order to permit of fruit 
ripening, some portion of the foliage must be 
removed. As has been already stated, ‘‘on 
rampant plan's partial defoliation is beneficial, 
cutting every alternate leaf half away three parts 
of the way up the plants.” With this I entirely 
agree, a8 with strong-growing varieties—as, for 


_instance, Maincrop, the foliage of which is 


large, and if planted close and the whole of the 
leaves left hides the fruit, and does not give it 
a chance of maturing—I think it is better to 
spare the knife whenever possible, as, after all, 
one has to bear in mind that the leaves are the 
natural channels through which the sap flows to 
help to swell the fruit. I have, therefore, 
adopted the plan of slightly bending or bruising 
the leaves and tying them in, so that sun and 
air may have full play on the fruit, and I have 
found that the leaves decay sooner and fruit 
swells up more quickly than where a partial 
demolition of foliage takes place. I have seen 
houses of Tomatoes where plants have been 
placed close together present an almost tangled 
mass of foliage as to necessitate some of it being 
removed, and I have also observed more than 
once in the hands of beginners plants so denuded 
of their leaves in: July as to stop all chance of 
the fruit developing, simply on account of the 
natural courses through which the sap should 
flow having been cut off. In September, how- 
ever, when the season is drawing to a close, and 
a few weeks at the outside will see the plants 
removed from the greenhouse, there is nothing 
to be gained by leaving on a superabundance of 
foliage, which at this date can do little good— 
indeed, does more harm by preventing the sun 
from getting to the trusses of fruit. Therefore, 
then, always adopt the course of stopping 
the leader straight away, cutting part of the 
leaf away surrounding the fruits, and as soon as 
the latter show signs of colouring remove 
them to finish the ripening on a shelf, and give 
the remaining bunches of fruit an opportunity 
of ripening. By these means one is not con- 
fronted with a number of bunches of unripened 
fruit when it is time to shift the plants out of 
the house. Iam quite in accord with the co-- 
cluding remarks of the writer who replied to 
“Query.” The best way of guarding against 
excessive leafage, and of reducing the need of 
defoliation to a minimum, is to grow the plants 
from the first in a soil free from manure, In 
other words, plain food for Tomatoes until the 
first truss of fruit has set, and then, and not 
until then, is it time to apply stimulants. The 
mistake so often made is planting them in‘a soil 
heavily wsarged with manure from the first, 
which, as a matter of course, predisposes to an 
abnormal amount of foliage at the expense of 











fruit, and I am convinced from past experience, 
both from indoor and outdoor-grown plants, 
that to avoid this, manure of any kind is not 
necessary until the first truss of fruit has set 
After this time Tomatoes will take as much 
support as any plants I know, and are benefited 
by a change in the stimulants. Sheep and cow- 
droppings I have found to be most useful; but 
where these cannot always be obtained, then 
horse-manure, with occasional doses of soot- 
water. To avoid the necessity of so much 
defoliation, especially early in the season, the 
plants should, for the first three months at any 
rate, be kept to a plain dist.—Townsman. | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Potato Mona’s Pride.—This old Potato 
is seldom seen now; but all who esteem good 
quality will do well to give ita trial. .True, it 
is not a heavy cropper, but, as a rule, the tubers 
are even in size, there being but few small ones, 
and the flavour is excellent ; indeed, I very 
much question if any other variety of the early 
short-topped section can surpass it in that re- 
spect. It prefers a light, warm, but moist soil, 
and, on account of its dwarf growth, may be 
planted pretty closely. It used to be forced a 
goed deal, for which purpose it is very suitable. 
A few seedsmen still catalogue it; but it is 
probably difficult to obtain true.—C. L. 


Leeks and moisture.—Leeks are now 
making rapid growth where the necessary sup- 
plies of food and moisture can be given them. 
For home consumption I am not an advocate of 
the large Leeks so often seen on the exhibition 
boards. I like the thick, short plants. These 
are the best as regards home supplies, as there 
are less waste, less trouble during growth, and 
they are much sooner prepared for use. Plants 
which are grown as long as possible without 
the earthing up to get a large portion of blanched 
stem are most useful, as they swell more 
freely when not moulded up too early, and it is 
much easier to give food and moisture. Now 
is the time to feed freely, and, if the rows can 
be flooded, the plants soon make headway. 
Fish-manure is excellent at this season if it is 
given in showery weather or well washed down 
to the roots. Soot is equally good, as it keeps 
worms and slugs away. No matter how large 
the plants, it is not well to hurry the moulding 
unless the Leeks are required for exhibition 
Far better let the plants swell freely, as they 
then winter well, there being less decay and few 
running to seed —S, 

Tomatoes for winter.—Would it pay to srow 
Tomatoes for winter use for market? I have a good 
Peach-house ahout 20 feet long. The sun shines on this 
house the greater part of the day. I am now sowing 
Tomato seed (Conference) recommended by you in Gar- 
DENING of August 10th.—AMATEUR. 

[Yes, if you can get them early and good and 
in quantity, these are the chief things from ths 
protitabls side. To do this you would need to 
maintain a minimum temperature of at least 
50 degs., growing the plants in pots 8 inches or 
9 inches in diameter. As to whether the thing 
would pay in your case depends entirely upon 
circumstances.. For example, the house you 
name is a emall one, and if it had to be heated 
seperately to grow the crop it certainly would 
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not pay its way ; but could it be heated as an 
offshoot, say, from another range, the main cost 
of firing would be almost wiped out. Again, 
with so small a house you would have few 
ripe fruits to gather at any time, and, unless 
you had means of disposing of the produce pri- 
vately, much of its value would be lost by send- 
ing to market. As in all else where the 
‘market ” is concerned, sufficient is required to 
keep up a succession and make an impression 
also. ‘To do this some three or four long houses 
would be necessary. The winter progress of 
Tomatoes is very slow; the ripening of the 
fruits is even more slow, thus necessitating a 
long season of firing. Again, during the long 
spell of almost sunless days the free getting of 
the fruit is by no means a thing to be relied 
upon, particularly by those possessing but little 
experience in such matters. It is not the sell- 
ing of the crop, but growing it at the least cost, 
that pays. ] 

Wintering Cauliflowers,.—Not having sufficient 
frame room in which to winter my Cauliflowers, I would 
like to know if they would do planted in large boxes, 
placing these in a vinery ?—J. K. 

[We would not advise you to plant the Cauli- 
flowers in boxes and stand in vinery, as unless 
plenty of air can be given they are liable to 
become leggy and drawn, and are of very 
little use when planted out permanently. 
Those who must have a supply of Cauliflower 
at the end of May still find it necessary to sow 
the seed in autumn, and winter the plants either 
in frames or handlights. Experience proves 
that the extra early forcing varieties are not 
altogether reliable, being much addicted to 
buttoning prematurely when raised in heat in 
spring and planted in exposed situations, say, in 
March. Early Snowball, when obtained true, 
and the old Walcheren are, in my opinion, still 
the two best sorts for early produce. I grew 
Karly London for many years, and would not 
hear a word against it, it being splendid for the 
dining-room, but, unfortunately, of late ths 
strains obtainable are not to be relied upon. 
The early part of September is, I consider, the 
best date to sow for the main early supply, and 
I would urge the importance of giving the 
plants good treatment from the first. A not 
too hot position and good loamy, well enriched 
soil are necessary for the seed bed, and thin 
sowing is imperative, also early and liberal thin- 
ning out of the young plants, crowding being 
ruinous. Of course the seed must be protected 
from chaffinches in wooded districts, as Cauli- 
flower is their favourite seed. The middle of 
October isa good time for transplanting into 
handlights, which should be arranged 24 feet 
apart in very shallow trenches, with a pathway 
of similar width between them. Let the position 
be an open, sunny, but sheltered one, and plant 
firmly, placing thres plants in each light, and 
removing two of the weakest in spring. At the 
end of October the remainder of them should be 
planted in a drip-proof frame, facing south. 
Plant in 5 inches or 6 inches of loamy, manure- 
free soil, on a hard bottom of earth or ashes, 
first spreading 4 inch of well rotted manure 
over the bottom. The roots will: permeate the 
manure, and the plents will lift in spring with 
a good ball of soil. Give abundance of air all 
through the winter.—L. N.] 
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GARDEN WORK 





Conservatory.—Salvias and other things 
planted out with the view to potting up in 
September should be cut round with a spade to 
prepare them for lifting in about ten days or a 
fortnight. Give liquid-manure to Chrysanthe- 
mums which have filled the pots with roots. 
We do not tie ourselves to one kind of manure, 
and we find the advantage in giving the plants 
a change of diet. A stimulant of some kind 
they must have if we are to keep pace with 
others. Do not delay the potting of the early 
flowering Dutch bulbs. The earlier they are 
potted the less forcing they will require to get 
them into flower early. Tuberous Begonias 
should be placed outside to ripen the growth 
when they cease to be effective. The same 
remark applies to Fuchsias and Zonal Pelargo- 
niums. Our early-flowering Zonals have all 
been cut down, and the cuttings are rooted and 
will shortly be potted off. The old plants have 
been shaken out and placed in smaller pots, and 
about next January they will be shifted to 
6 inch or 7 inch pots, according to size of plant. 
The best loam, slightly enriched with old manure 
and a little bonemeal, is used, and this potting 
is firm. Through the winter the plants are kept 
near the glass in a temperature of 45 degs. or so. 
For winter flowering young plants are best, and 
we fiad 5-inch and 6-inch pots large enough. 
They must have when the short days come a 
light position near the glass, and then if the 
right kinds are grown there will always be some 
flowers. Henry Jacoby, struck early and potted 
into big 60’s, will throw fine trusses of a colour 
which everybody likes during winter on a shelf 
near the glass in a night temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. Where the roof-climbers have 
made heavy growth thinning ought to begin 
now. It is best to do this by degrees, and then 
the plants beneath will be gradually inured to 
the change. Hard-wooded plants should not be 
exposed to very heavy rains, and the wind 
about the time of the autumnal equinox is 
generally troublesome. We are still keeping 
night air in considerable quantities on all plant- 
houses, except Ferns and Palms. 


Stove.—tThe ripening of the wood of flower- 
ing stove plants is going over now. In some 
cases the plants have been moved to cool 
structures. The Francisceas are lovely winter- 
flowering plants if the growth has been ripened 
by cool treatment. Less water may be given to 
Allamandas which have done flowering and are 
ripening their growth. But in many stoves 
where these and other similar plants are grow- 
ing in the borders the plants are yet flowering 
freely, and the roots must, of course, be 
nourished with moisture, occasionally fortified 
with a weak stimulant. Judgment is necessary 
in giving stimulants. Healthy plants which 
have filled their pots with roots will benefit 
from liquid stimulants—in fact, something is 
necessary if they are to do their work well 
without injury, and this refers to all plants 
grown under glass or outside. Gesneras will be 
coming on in aclose shaded pit Streptocarpuses 
when fully developed may be taken to the 
conservatory and grouped in a shady corner 
with Ferns and light-foliaged plants. Poin. 
settias and other soft-wooded winter-flowering 
things will be in a pit or frame freely ventilated 
and lightly shaded from hot sunshine. The 
necessary repotting should be done at once so 
that the scil may be occupied quickly. 


Pines —The necessary rearrangement of the 
stock of plants, fruiting and succession, should 
take place during September, and the plunging 
materia! sorted over and renewed where 
necessary, but where the bottom-heat is supplied 
by hot water there is less difficulty with the 
plunging material than was the case many years 
ago, when one had to depend upon tan or leaves 
for the bottom-heat beds. With good loam, a 
little old stable-manure, some bone-meal, and 
soot, a suitable compost can be made that will 
grow Pines well The loam should be very 
fibrous and not made too fine, and in potting 
successions a leaf or two may be pulled off the 
bottom of the plant, and the latter dropped a 
little deeper into the new pot to induce new 
roots to start away from the upper part of 
the stem, and the more roots a Pine plant 
has the sooner the plant fruite. To obtain a 
good succession regularly the suckers ehould be 


taken off and potted a3 soon as large enough, 
without waiting for any general rearrangement. 
Whenever a ripe Pine is cut, the suckers, if long 
enough, should be taken off and potted. Pines 
can be propagated from crowns, but when I was 
largely engaged in Pine growing I always 
preferred suckers, as the plants were not so long 
in hand. Pines, after repotting, must be 
watered carefully. If the soil is soured by 
over-watering the roots perish and the plants 
assume a foxy hue, which takes a long time to 
put right again. Liquid-manure may be given 
freely to plants swelling off fruits, but should 
be discontinued as soon as the fruits begin to 
ripen. Night temperature for fruiting- house, 
65 degs. to 70 degs., successions, 60 degs. to 
65 degs. Fortunately for the Pine grower, 
fuel is much cheaper than it was a few months 
ago. 

Pot - Vines.—Plants intended for early 
forcing will have completed growth, and the 
main stems are fast assuming the healthy, ruddy 
brown tint which denotes that the season’s 
work is over. The ripening may be finished 
by free exposure to the atmosphere, but the 
roots should not be allowed to get dust-dry 
at any time, though, of course, less water will 
be required when the roots are less active. 

Window gardening.—Asters may be 
lifted from the beds, if desired, to make a 
change in the window-boxes. Ferns and fine 
foliaged plants are the leading features in room 
decoration now. Begonias, especially the pink- 
flowered Weltoniensis, are bright and effective 
in association with white Campanulas. 

Outdoor garden —All the Narcissus 
family should be planted now, and the sooner 
Soowdrops, Aconites, and other early-flower- 
ing bulbs are planted the better. They are 
frequently planted much later, but they are 
better in the ground. Put in cuttings of 
Pansies and Violas in a shady border, and keep 
moist. Seed may be sown now in boxes in a 
cool frame, and the seedlings pricked off in 
October or ag soon as large enough, Sow seeds 
of all the hardy Primula family ; they germinate 
better when sown as soon as ripe. Weedy 
lawns may be cleared of weeds now, either by 
weeding or by using lawn eand. The latter- 
named method is cheaper than hand weeding 
and does not disturb the soil. September is a 
good month to sow Grass or white Clover seeds 
to thicken a lawn. When sowing Grass seeds 
on new lawns thoroughly prepare the land and 
make firm before sowing. Top-dress the seed- 
bed with nitrate of soda to encourage the young 
Grasses. Three pounds to 4 1b. may be sown 
on a square rod. Keep late Carnation layers 
moist till rooted. Get the hardy border kinds 
transplanted into the beds early in October. 
Do not mix the colours; they look better in 
masses of one colour, Cactus Dahlias are 
lovely now, but it is a pity so many varieties 
hide their flowers among their foliage, instead 
of throwing them well up. Hybrid Tea Roses 
are among the most lovely flowers in the garden 
now. 

Fruit garden —There is not much late 
growth on wall or espalier fruit-trees this 
season, but where late growth has been made 
shorten the shoots back to four leaves. Leaders, 
of course, should be trained in. Make a deter- 
mined attack upon American-blight wherever it 
has effected alodgment. A strong solution of 
Gishurst-compound, applied to all the white 
patches with a brush, will kill all the insects the 
brush reaches. But perseverance is necessary. 
A brush dipped in paraffin oil will effect the 
same object, but Gishurst is the safer remedy. 
I have seen injury to the tree follow the use of 
paraffin, where much had to be applied. Straw- 
berries for early forcing will for the most part 
be in fruiting pots. We prefer 6.inch pots, as it 
means a saving of labour. Plants in smaller 
pots want a good deal of water, and should be 
stood on sods of turf for the roots to work 
through, or the plants helped in some other 
way. ‘There is time enough yet for potting 
those plants intended for late work. There is 
usually a large demand for Strawberries just 
before the outdoor fruit ripens. Runners should 
be removed promptly from all Strawberries in 
pots or elsewhere, unless more plants are 
required. Expose the fruits of Peaches on walls 
by the removal of a leaf or two, if necessary. 

Vegetable garden.—Thers is a wonder. 
ful crop of Tomatoes outside this season, and 
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they are ripening well. Stop all leaders ; in 
fact, the crop is too heavy now for much growth. 
Tomatoes do not require manure if the land isin 
fairly good heart ; the blossoms set better with- 
out it. If any help is given, and this is cer- 
tainly desirable, delay it till the greater part of 
the crop is set, Four good trusses will make a 
heavy crop for a plant outside, unless the plant, 
is trained on a wall, then more feuit may be 
expected, the climatic conditions being better. 
A mulch of manure round the plants is very 
beneficial. Early Cabbages may be planted at 
any time now. The main crop usually follows 
the Onions, but in addition a small bed should 
be planted in a warm, sunny spot to come in 
early. These may be planted thicker than 
usual, as the stems will be pulled up when the 
hearts are fit for use, and the ground cleared for 
a crop of New Zealand Spinach or ridge Cucum- 
bers or French Beans. Fill up vacant places 
with Lettuces, Tom Thumb Savoys, and Wal- 
cheren Cauliflowers to come in late. Spinach is 
one of the most useful spring vegetables, and 
there is yet time to sow; as the land is warm 
the seed will soon germinate. The ground for 
Radishes should be rich and light. 
E. Hogpay. 


THH COMING WEEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 9th.— We are still putting in 
cuttings of Geraniums, etc. It is necessary to 
strike more than we really want, to allow for 
casualties. Thisned late Turnips and stirred 
surface soil. Planted early Cabbages on south 
border for the earliest batch. Lettuces are put 
out frum time to time as ground is vacant, but 
after this date warm sites will be selected. 
Mushroom-beds are being made up in the Mush- 
room-house now. Outside beds are watered 
with liquid-manure when dry. 

September 10th.—Sowed a few more seeds of » 
hardy annuals for spring flowering. Godetias 
and Solanums are always reliable. Chrysanthe- 
mums receive liquid-manure occasionally, dis- 
crimination being used. The plants improve 
with the longer nights and the heavy dews. 
Karwigs are still being sought for. ‘ Kill-’em- 
right,” used in time, is a cure for rust. Late 
Carnation layers are kept moist. 

September 11th.—Planted another little houss 
with Cucumbers. We are depending upon a 
midseason-planted house for ‘Tomatoes in 
winter. When plenty of room is given, and 
enough young wood laid in, they will go on 
bearing till Christmas or later. The house is 
a light one and well heated. We have gone 
over the trees in the early Peach-house and 
removed wood we are quite sure will not be 
required. 

September 12th.—Early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums are coming in useful for conservatory now. 
From this onwards till the end of January we 
shall not be without early Chrysanthemums. 
Sowed more Mignonette in 5 inch and 6-inch 
pots. Only the best compost is used for filling 
the pots, and it is made firm before sowing. 
The soil round the roots of Camellias has been 
examined and thoroughly moistened. Soot- 
water ina weak state is used for Camellias and 
Azaleas now. Thinned conservatory climbers. 

September 13th. —The stove plants which 
have been allowed to stray away have been 
brought back. There is usually a selection to 
be made of those plants which must be thrown 
away, as, with annual growth and propagation, 
some must be discarded. Potted up Salvias, 
Solanumeg, and other things which have been 
planted out to make growth. The plants will 
be stood in the shade for a time. 

September 14th.—Potted more bulbs for early 
flowering, standing the pots outside and cover- 
ing with ashes. Put in cuttings of Pentstemons, 
Gathered seeds from various flowering plants, 
and placed in saucers in airy rooms to finish 
ripening. Put in cuttings of golden-leaved 
shrubs, such as Golden Privet, various Kuony- 
muses, and Aucubas. We want them to form low 
masses. Fruit is gathered as it ripens and 
stood in cool room. 





DE As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in ‘‘GARDENING” from the very beginnng have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ Stove AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
oy “Tuy Eyauish FLowse GARDEN,” to the seader of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week's issue, which will be marked thus *,* 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


PAVIA (BUCKEYE). 


THE Pavias are nearly related to the Horse 
Chestnuts (AZsculus), from which they differ in 
having smooth instead of prickly or spiny 
fruits. There are but few species of Pavia, and 
all are now fairly common, having been intro- 
duced many years ago. They are valuable for 
grouping with trees of larger growth, particu- 
larly with the Horse Chestnuts. They will 
thrive in almost any soil. 

P. MACRosTACHYA (syn. Adsculus parviflora) 
is a handsome shrub growing from 10 feet to 
12 feet high, and invaluable, as it comes into 
bloom in the late summer. Fally grown it 
makes a wide-spreading mass of slender stems, 
which proceed from the suckers. The fragrant 
flowers are small, white, produced in long, 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


SELF CLINGERS, 


THE most popular climbers for houses and 


garden walls, or indeed almost any place out-of- 
doors, are without doubt those to which has 


been given by almost general consent the name 


of self clingers, and which includes the small- 


leaved Ampelopsis Veitchii, a variety that to a 
very considerable extent has now taken the 


place of the older form, A. hederacea, an old- 
fashioned beauty in foliage in autumn days, but 
one that must have plenty of room and per- 
sistent attention in nailing up and keeping it in 
its place. The self clingers do not call for any- 
thing like the labour ; indeed, in most instances 
they go their own way pretty quickly, and 
cover the space allotted ina short time. 


sorts, and those who want a bright green leaf in 


| summer, with tinges of brown in early autumn, 
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Long spike-flowered Buckeye (Pavia macrostachya), From a photograph by G@. A. Ohampion, 


erect, plume-like spikes terminating the shoots. 
Its elegant growth and its beauty when in 
bloom render it one of the best of all hardy 
flowering shrubs. 

P. RUBRA (syn, Atsculus Pavia) (the Red 

Buckeye) is a very handsome, small tree, having 
dense and large foliage and bright red flowers, 
produced in loose clusters in early summer. P. 
humilis, pendula, arguta, and laciniata are 
forms of this. 
({P. PLAvA (syn. Aisculus flava).—The yellow 
Buckeye is very common, and is altogether of 
larger growth, sometimes reaching a height of 
40 feet. It makes a dense, round-headed tree, 
and grows quickly. The flowers, produced in 
early summer in loose, erect clusters, are dull 
yellow. 

P, CALIFORNICA (the Californian Buckeye) 
does not usually in this country rise above shrub 
size. It has slender staked leaves, brown 
leaflets, and in early summer dense, erect 
clusters of white or pinkish fragrant flowers. 





will be best served in planting A. Veitchii. A. 
muralis has leaves quite as small, darker in 


colour, does not grow with the same amount of 


freedom as the former, but turns a vivid red in 
September, making the walls bright and beau- 
tiful. A. purpurea is distinct, having foliage of 
a purplish hue, much heightened in autumn 
This trio of climbers wants no nailing, and from 
May to October at least always looks bright 
iat pleasing. They are neither fastidious as to 
soil nor locality. One may see them growing in 
gardens where the soil is none of the best and 
in neighbourhoods where to induce other 
climbers to grow would be considered a feat, but 
where the Ampelopsis quickly makes itself at 
home. It is, when one recollects all this, not 
surprising, therefore, to be told that of all 
hardy climbers none enjoy so great a popularity 
or so ready a sale as those mentioned, and one 
is further reminded that these useful plants 
may be placed out-of-doors at almost any season 
of the year, for they are always to be obtained 


But 
there are differences amongst these self-clinging 
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in pots. In planting it should be the endeavour 
to give them a good bed of loam and manure, 
into which the roots may start, as a good begin- 
ning is everything, and when once they have 
started Ampelopsis should not be shifted. 
Mulching the surface of the soil in early autumn 
is beneficial to them, and should the wall be 
exposed to the sun abundance of water is 
necessary for them, LEAHURST, 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Ivies.—Where something green all the year 
round is wanted one could scarcely get a better 
thing than the Ivy, and clipping the plants 
annually in March imparts to them a fresh- 
ness that is not seen on neglected plants. Ivy 
will keep a house-end dry, despite what is some- 
times said to the contrary ; it will afford a thick 
covering to a wall with very little trouble 
beyond the annual cutting and nailing up, and 
for an edging to a garden-walk is neat and 
effective, particularly if a small-leaved sort is 
used. Propagate the cuttings now, removing a 
few of the lower leaves and cutting them oft ata 
joint, fixing them firmly in the soil and water- 
ing well.—TownsMan. 

Shrubs in pots, treatment o?,—I have a good 
collection of flowering shrubs in large pots and small tubs. 
Will you write an article giving advice as to cultivation 
generally, especially as to pruning, potting (whether 
annually or otherwise), top-dressing, liquid-manuring, 
etc. 7—@. A. 

[Without knowing what your shrubs are it is 
practically impossible to give a satisfactory 
answer to your question. As a rule, pruning 
should be limited to the cutting out of any old 
and exhausted shoots, while the potting will 
depend upon their condition. Top-dressing, if 
it can be done, is often beneficial ; but if your 
pots or tubs are full of roots there will be no 
space to carry it out. Weak liquid-manure 
about once a fortnight during the growing 
season will in many cases be an advantage. Ii 
you give the names of your shrubs, with a few 
particulars as to their present state, we shall be 
able to give you further advice. } 

Planting ground.—I should be glad of a few hints 
as to what to do to the following piece of ground of nearly 
a quarter of an acre? The soil is composed of the cleaning 
out of a pond close by, mostly decayed leaves. The clean- 
ing out was done three or four years ago, and is now 
covered with a luxuriant growth of stinging Nettles. I 
want to plant it so as to eventually destroy the Nettles, 
and I put in a good many Rhododendrons about sixteen 
months ago, but although they are all alive they do not 
seem to flourish yet. The ground is on a slope, close to a 
pond, and somewhat open to the north and south winds. 
[ want to cover it with shrubs that will not grow too high 
to obstruct the view (from 10 feet to 20 feet).—T. L. W. 

[A few more particulars would have been help- 
ful, particularly in respect to the depth of the 
deposit from the clearing, and equally as to the 
class of soil below. It is quite likely that this 
fat mud is either too rich or too light and loose 
generally to suit the Rhododendrons. If you 

lanted the Rhododendrons in this clearance 

rom the pond you have acted wrong. It should 
be mixed with the staple, and you do not say 
what this is like. As you havea crop of Nettles 
to battle with you had best go to war with these 
in earnest, for no weed of our acquaintance 
requires more clearing out than this. We have 
known its roots come to the surface again from 
3 feet deep, and old roots may be traced fre- 
quently to this depth. Happily, however, the 
old root is very tough, and may be pulled out to 
a good depth without breaking off. But on no 
account deal with this dread weed in any half- 
hearted way. For the remainder we would 
suggest trenching the entire piece 24 feet or 
3 feet deep, and during this operation all roots 
of the Nettle can be worked out. It is unfortu- 
nate you have not stated the character of the 
soil generally ; but, if free of lime, the Rhodo- 
dendrons should grow well in the newly-trenched 
soil, also Hollies in variety, Acer negundo 
variegatum, Cupressus in variety, Thuja Lobbi, 
Portugal and other Laurels, Box (green and 
variegated), Mock Orange, Weigelas, Euony- 
mus, Yew of sorts, Juniperus chinensis, Mag- 
nolia stellata and conspicua. These, with the 
Rhododendrons, would make a good variety. ] 


New and Rare Plants.—Drawings of 
these are now being made by Mr. Moon, with a 
view to their issue in a high-class monthly 
periodical. Any readers who may have new and 
rare plants, trees or shrubs, would oblige by 
sending ihem, carefully packed, to Mr. Moon, 
Herbert Lodge, St. Albans, Herts. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSHS.. 


COLLECTION OF ROSES FOR BED ON 
LAWN. 
{(Reriy To “Rap 

As you have a separate bed of Tea Roses, we 
have omitted them from this bed, but you are 
doubtless aware they are our freest-blooming 
Roses, although among the Hybrid Teas one can 
obtain many excellent kinds for cutting, and we 
have included such that are hardy. Your bed, 
37 feet by 8 feet, will take five rows, as you will 
not plant within at least half a foot of the edge. 
The centre row should be of half standards on 
about 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches stems, and you 
will require 13 trees planted at about 3 feet 
apart. The best kinds would be as follows, 
planted in the order given, commencing at left 
hand end: Gloire de Margottin, Violette 
Bouyer, Dr. Andry, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Clio, 
Pride of Waltham, Charles Lefebvre, Boule de 
Neige, Eugene Furst, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Fisher Holmes, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, and 
Mme. Victor Verdier, The next row on the 
left of the half standards we should advise 
being planted with six varieties, three plants of 
each; the plants would be about 2 feet apart, 
commencing at left hand end with Dupuy 
Jamain, Ferdinand Jamin (H T.), Gruss au 
Teplitz, Caroline Testout, General Jacqueminot, 
and Baronne de Maynard. Oa the right hand 
side of halt standards a similar row to the last— 
namely, six varieties, three plants of each, com- 
mencing left hand end of bed with Armosa, 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Gloire Lyon- 
naise, Longworth Rambler (this makes a fine 
one to grow as a bush for cutting), and La 
France. On the outer row, left hand of hal’ 
standards, you could plant Tufted Pansies and 
Carnations, with Roses Mrs. W. J. Grant, Crown 
Prince, Perle d’Or, Camoens, and Duke of Con- 
naught. On the opposite side plant as follows, 
commencing left hand end of bed: Tafted 
Pansies and Carnations, with Roses Victor 
Hago, Augustine Guinoisseau, Duke of Albany, 
Souv. de la Malmaison, Marquise Litta, Mme. 
Alfred de Rougemont, and Princess Bonnie 
As to the Madonna Lilies, you could put a few 
in centre in place of some of the half standards, 
but we should prefer to plant them in a separate 
part of the garden, A more extended collection 
of Tafted Pansies could be used in this bed, 
especially in the centre between the half stan- 
dards, or you might introduce some clumps of 
Narcissi, which would blos3om soon after you 
had pruned the Roses. The places should be 
marked where the Narcissi are planted, as it 
would be needful to replant them every three 
or four years. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ROSKS. 
May I trouble you to give a brief description of the follow- 
ing Roses, giving habit of growth, colour of bloom, 
whether free flowering, and any peculiarity each may 
have? Gustave Piganeau, Prince Arthur, Ear] Dufferin, 
Eugtae Furst, Baron de Bonstettin, Crown Prince, Abel 
Oarrivre, and Gloire de Margottin.—W. H. Sriruina. 

[Gustave bicanrAvu.—The colour is carmine- 
lake, very brilliant; growth, not weak but 
short and stumpy. This Rose is really best 
budded each year, and should never be put on 
standard Briers. Very low standards would do 
—say, about 18 inches in the stem. The flower 
is very large, and at times really grand. It isa 
free-flowering Rose, and good in autumn. 

Prince ArtHUR.—The correct name for this 
fine Rose should be Triomphe de Caen. I have 
grown both, and can see no difference, and as 
the latter was sent out some fourteen years 
before Prince Arthur I think it should bear this 
name. Anyhow, it is a fine Rose, bright 
crimson in colour, a dark form of General 
Jacqueminot. It is a good grower, and very 
free flowering. 

EARL OF DUFFERIN, when it comes good, is a 
splendid flower, very double, and of a lovely 
dark crimson colour, shaded maroon. It is an 
-uncertain Rose, many of the flowers opening 
badly, and its habit is drooping. It succeeds 
best on a tall standard. If grown as a dwarf it 
‘should be trained to a wall or fence, or sup- 
ported in some way. Possibly, to grow it on 
espalier wires would suit it best. 

Evernt Forst.—Rich . velvety crimson, an 














excellent garden Rose ; but it does not produce 
very perfect flowers viewed from the exhibitor’s 
standpoint. Its growth is very good, and it is 
fairly free flowering. 

Biron pe Bonsrerriy. — Intensely dark, 
almost black, producing a large number of fair- 
sized, flat flowers for a week or two, but rarely 
does it give a bloom in autumn. It is really 
worth growing, although not to be compared 
with Prince C. de Rohan. In growth it is very 
vigorous. Like many of the dark Roses, its 
growths should not be pruned back too much. 
Those made early this summer retain about 
8 inches or 9 inches long, and cut away old 
wood as much as possible. This Rose is liable 
to scorching during bright sun. It is best to 
shade the blooms when the sun is very bright, 
and also protect them from rain, It is syn- 
onymous with Monsieur Boncenne. 

Crown Prince.—A splendid free-flowering 
purplish-crimson Rose, excellent for garden 
decoration, as it is also a good autumnal, The 
buds are very useful for coat flowers. The 
growth is vigorous, clothed with grand foliage. 
Seemingly a seedling of Louis Van Houtte, but 
of better growth. 

Aner CARRIER is a beautiful colour, one of 
the very best among the rich maroon section. 
It is, unfortunately, not a reliable Rose. In some 
seasons, when the weather is hot, but dull and 
dry, grand flowers are obtained, especially from 
standards. If only one or two flowers are pro- 
duced they recompense one for making room for 
the variety, for in colour they are superb. 

Gore DE MARrcorrin.—More valuable as a 
pillar Rose if it cannot be grown as a standard. 
Its growths are long and rambling ; colour, very 
bright scarlet-crimson. It is, doubtless, a seed- 
ling from Gloire des Rosomanes. The fiowers 
are thin, but the bud is pretty and of good 
length. It is worth growing. ] 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Duke of York. — This Rose is 
classed with the Chinas, but, in my opinion, it 
should be with the Teas quite as much as 
Homere, a Rose it much resembles. It yields 
an abundance of shapely buds, not deformed, as 
too frequently are those of Homere, and the 
flower-stem bears the buds quite erect, an excel- 
lent feature. The colour is rosy-white, some of 
the buds almost white, beautifully edged with 
crimson, making it one of the prettiest button- 
hole flowers. Many of the open flowers change 
toa pure self crimson, sometimes quite a vivid 
crimson, and especially is this so towards 
autumn, when many Roses take on a more 
vivid hue than in the earlier months,—Rosa. 


Rose Stanwell Perpetual.—lI think 
this charming Rose should be in every garden, 
not in single bushes, but as a low hedge, or 
certainly in a group of three or four plants. 
Just now it is charming, the delightful pale 
pink colour resembling the Maiden’s Blush, 
Celestial, and its delicate fragrance is that of 
the Dog Rose. Icannot imagine how this Rose 
was produced to give it such a perpetual 
character. I wish there were more of the race 
with other colours. Why do not our raisers use 
it more in cross-fertilising? In my case it is a 
valuable Rose, worthy of more extensive culti- 
vation. Such Roses as these make grand heads 
on standards, yet I expect one might search the 
country through and not be able to procure it in 
that form.—Rosa, 

Treble budding of standard Briers.—Would 
you tell me the names of six suitable Roses (not W. A 
Richardson or Gloire de Dijon) to bud two standards? I 
want red, pink, and white or yellow on each, and to flower 
in autumn. I have been given buds of Billiard and Barre. 
What are its qualities and appearance?—E H. 

[When the varieties harmonise in growth and 
in flowering the effect of such standards is 
charming. For one of the Briers we would 
suggest Gruss au Teplitz (red), Caroline Testout 
(pink), and Mme. Pernet Ducher (white and 
cream), and for the second Brier Longworth 
Rambler (red), Mme. Abel Chatenay (pink), 
and Marie Van Houtte (cream). Billiard and 
Barre isa splendid new Rose in the bud state. 
It makes a capital standard. As a dwarf its 
growth is semi-climbing. The colour of the 
buds is golden-yellow, but the expanded flowers 
are almost single, and of a paler shade of golden- 
yellow. ] 

Roses for wild garden.—I want the name ofa 


good Rose, either single or double, that does not need 
pruning and will grow into a big bush of graceful, pendu- 


lous growth? I have room for half-a-dozen or g0 in & semi- 
wild part of the garden, where plants and shrubs are 
growing without any formal gardening. I already have 
Penzance Briers.—F AIRFIELD. 

[One of the best Roses to form a big bush 
with graceful, pendulous growths is The 
Garland, a variety of the Hybrid Musks; but 
there are, among the group of Rosa multiflora, 
several excellent kinds, such as Crimson Ram- 
bler, Euphrosyne, Thalia, The Dawson, and 
Thunbergii. The single Polyantha Rose is a 
very rampant grower, so also is R. Polyantha 
grandiflora. Both of them will quickly cover - 
several equare yards of surface. The evergreen 
and Ayrshire tribes also furnish many grand 
Roses for your purpose, the best being Félicite- 
Perpetue, Flora, Virginian Rambler, Myrian- 
thes renoncule, and Ruga. It is a good plan to 
give the centre growths the support of a stake 
fora time; but after the first two years this 
could be dispensed with. ] 

Rose for rustic arch.—Will you please tell me the 
name of the best Rose for rustic arches? A free bloomer 
and continuance of bloom are essential, but it does nof 
matter whether the bloom be double or single. Could a 
Clematis be planted with advantage on same arches? If 
go, are there white and blue Clematises equally as free 
flowering as the purple Clematis Jackmani? I prefer the 
Jackmani section, and would like the name of an azure 
blue and a pure white, though if’ they do not bloom 50 
well I prefer to keep to the purple.—FAIRPIELD. 

[This is what Rose growers have long been 
seeking, and it is questionable whether anything 
has been introduced to surpass the old and tried 
Gloire de Dijon. Aimée Vibert is good, so also 
is Longworth Rambler ; but they scarcely grow 
fast enough for arches. We want a Rose as 
free in growth as Félicité-Perpetue, and as 
perpetual blooming as Longworth Rambler. 
Cannot someone infuse the glorious Tea Rose 
habit of continuous blossoming into Carmine 
Pillar? An excellent free grower and fairly 
free bloomer is Mme. Alfred Carriére. We 
think this latter and Gloire de Dijon would 
make a good pair. Clematises would be very 
suitable to plant on arches to mingle with Roses. 
A good azure-blue variety of the Jackmani or 
late-flowering type is W. Kennett, and a white, 
Jackmani Snow-white. As there is sometimes 
a great difficulty in establishing Clematises, try 
the plan of planting them in their pots. The 
roots will quickly find their way out either at 
top or bottom. We have seen Clematises flour- 
ishing admirably thus grown. | 

Dark crimson and primrose-yellow Roses. 
—Iam much obliged to you for your kind and helpful 
answer to my question concerning the Lord Penzance 
Sweet Briers. Perhaps you would now be so kind -as to 
help me in the matter of other Roses? Our soil is a light 
sandy loam on a gravel subsoil. We are high upon the 
Surrey hills, and find it very cold in winter. I have space 
for three or four dozen Roses, and want to inow what to 
grow. Six different kinds will be ample. As regards 
colour my preference iz for dark crimson and a light 
primrose-yellow. I had selected Baron de Bonstettin and 
Bouquet d’Or, but I am told that these do not succeed 
well here, andIam not quite sure whether the latter is 
good for the supply of cut bloom. I l’ke Charles Lefebvre 
and Glory of Cheshunt, but should be glad, if possible, to 
get a darker crimson. Ihave had very little experience, 
and do not keep a gardener, so that I cannot attempt any- 
thing difficult to cultivate. I purpose to have one bed of 
Tea Roses, and have selected Anna Olivier. Perhaps you 
would be kind enough to give me the name of the dark 
crimson Rose that you would recommend, and also of the 
primrose-yellow? If there is any dark crimson which 
would do well on a rather hot wall, either south-west or 
weedy perhaps you would also kindly mention that ?— 

ayn Vs 


[There is no darker Rose than Charles 
Lefebvre that can be compared to it in growth 
and freedom of flowering. Dake of Connaught 
is a very neat flower, really good. La Rosiere 
is rather a freer bloomer than Prince C. de 
Rohan, and is, perhaps, one of the most reliable 
of the very dark Roses. Abel Carriere, Baron 
de Bonstettin, Jean Liabaud, and Grand Mogul, 
are all good growers, but they flower very 
indifferently. Emperor is a beautiful dark 
buttonhole Rose. Fisher Holmes, too, is good. 
An excellent but little known dark Rose is 
Eugene Farst, but there is more scarlet shading 
than maroon. Nevertheless, it is a good Rose, 
As to primrose-yellow, we should recommend 
Belle Lyonnaise, Mme. Hoste, and Marie Van 
Houtte. The first should be left long at prun- 
ing—in fact, if you plant it in a bed, put about 
3 feet sticks to them and treat it as a semi- 
pillar Rose. You would also like Gustave 
Regis and Mme. Pernet Ducher. Both grow 
freely and have pale primrose buds opening to 
nearly single white flowers. A good dark 
climber for a hot wall would be Mons. Desir, 
and Climbing Meteor is very good in such a 
position. | ; 
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NERIUMS. 


THR better-known name under which this genus 
is cultivated is that of Oleander. One does not 
meet with this at one time popular plant nearly 
80 often as it deserves to be, yet of its beauty 
when well grown there can be no doubt. 


caused it to be less grown than formerly. It 
delights in abundance of sunshine, hence a sunny 
position should always be given it, this not only 
tending to ripen the current year’s growth, but 
also bringing the flowers to perfection. It is 
easy to induce a Nerium to show flower-spikes, 
but these often, from want of sun and warmth, 
do not open, rarely getting beyond the bud 
stage. 

Want of water daring growth will tend to the 
same end. This may even take place without 
the plant actually suffering, but the foliage 
will have a sickly hue. If grown in a shady 
house the leaves may be of a dark green tint, 


Nerium Oleander¥double rose. 


but in this case no flowers will be produced, 
whereas if grown in a light house the leaves will 
be smaller, paler green in colour, but perfectly 
healthy, the wood being short-jointed and firm. 
Such wood will next year produce plenty of 
flowers. 


The flower-spikes are terminal, three wood- 
shoots usually issuing from the base. If these 
seem to be pushing too freely, it is better to 
stop them and rely on back breaks. When in 
full growth abundance of water is necessary, 
with, when the pots are filled with roots, plenty 
of liquid-manure and soot-water. Peat and loam 
answer well for them, though we have grown 
them well in pureloam. Firm potting is essen- 
tial, as too rich a soil and loose potting tend 
to a woody rather than a flowering growth. 
Cuttings may be easily struck in alittle warmth 
by placing the shoots in bottles of water. The 
worst enemy of the Nerium is scale, but the 
usual remedies will soon clear off this pest. In 
the autumn a warm position outdoors should be 
given the plants to help ripen the wood for 
another season. 

The Rev. E, T, Owen, The Vicarage, North 


: | has been magnificent. 
Failures to flower it successfully have no doubt 


| Walsham, sends us the following notes a: to 


his treatment of the plant here figured :— 
‘*My treatment of Oleanders is very simple, 
This is the third year of flowering and the best 
year I have had. The first year was very poor, 
the second a little better ; this year the blossom 
The plants have not 
been fed at ali this year, but last year they were 
fed occasionally with Clay’s fertiliser mixed 
with the water. 
in the autumn of every year, using leaf-mould, 
loam, and a little sand mixed. The plant 





| While flowering it has had plenty of water at 
| least twice a day. It has been in bloom since 
| the early part of June, and has only just gone 
off. All the Oleanders are now turned out of 
cool greenhouse till the end of September, when 
they are put into a greenhouse only heated 
| enough to keep the frost out. The plants 
| are moved from warm to cool greenhouse at the 
| beginning of June.” 








From a photograph sent by Rey, T. Owen, North Walsham. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Cockscombs.—Having taken a fancy 
to grow a few Cockscombs, would any kind reader give me 
the information with regard to their culture and treat- 
ment?—F. W. A 


[Sow the seeds in April on a hot-bed. When 
the young plants have grown a little prick them 
out singly into small pots, using turfy loam with 
a little leaf-mould and sand; very rich soil 
causes the plants to grow too tall. As they 
advance in growth pot them on until the plants 
arein 7-inch pots. Keep them near the glass in 
the frames, with plenty of air in hot weather. 
The plants are oiten drawn up leggy owing to 
insufficient ventilation. | 


Maranta tubispatha.—Would you kindly tell me 
how to treat Maranta tubispatha, and give suitable com- 
post for potting ?—A; H, 8. 

[Maranta (Calathea) tubispatha is a native of 
tropical America, and to grow it successfully 
it needs stove treatment here, as, indeed, do all 
the ornamental - foliaged kinds. Plenty of 
atmospheric moisture and shade is very 
necessary to its well-doing. As it delights in 





good open soil, a very suitable compost may be 
formed by mixing together equal parts of peat, 


Ail my Oleanders are repotted | 


figured has not been pruned for two years. | 


loam, and leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling 
| of silver-sand. In potting, take care that the 
| pots are well drained, for during the growing 
| season an ample supply of water at the roots is 
needed ; yet stagnant moisture is very detri- 
| mental to the health of the plants. During the 
| wiater, when they will not need so much water, 
|the temperature must not be allowed to fall 
| below 55 degs. ] 

Cycas revoiuta.—A Oycas revoluta which I have 
neglected has become covered with white scale, May I 
cut down the plant with any hope of its pushing out some 
young healthy shoots, given the right treatment, with 
which I should be glad to be acquainted? Or can you tell 
me the best insecticide to wash the plant with ?—WEssEx. 

_[We should advise you to carefully sponge 
the leaves of your Cycas with a strong solution 
of soft-soap (still one of the best of insecticides). 
| [t is more than probable that this will need to 
be several times repeated before an effectual 
cure results. Should it prove to be a task 
beyond your power to thoroughly eradicate 
the scale, all the fronds may in the spring be 
eut off, and leave the ground clear for the new 
ones that will in due time be pushed up. You 
| do not say what structure your Cycas is now in, 
but in spring a stove temperature for a time 
will be the best. ] 

Growing Cyclamen.—I sowed some good seed 
from a 13, packet of Cyclamen persicum in February in a 
warm greenhouse, and as the plants came up I potted 
them off into thumb pots, and when the sun became too 
fierce in JuneI put the seedlings into a smalier house, 
which is whitewashed. They have grown very slowly 
since then, not throwing more than two or three leaves at 
most, and are still in 24-inch pots. What should I do to 
promote further growth and have them in flower in 
spring ?—OCYCLAMEN. 

[As your Cyclamens are still so small, you 
cannot expect them to attain flowering size by 
the spring. Of course, you may get a flower or 
| two, but not effective plants. The best time to 
| sow the seed is soon after it is ripe—that is to 
| aay, about July—and if this is done and the 

seed pans placed in a warm greenhouse the 
young plants will soon make their appearance. 
When they have made two or three leaves they 
should be potted off singly into small pots, 
| using @ compost consisting of equal parts of 
loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling 
of sand. Inthis way they will pass the winter, 
ind in spring they may be shifted into 34-inch 
or 4-inch pots. Kept in a warm greenhouse, 
with an ample amount of atmospheric moisture, 
they will grow freely. Shade is necessary 
during the summer, and about July or August 
they will be ready to shift into their flower- 
ing pots, a suitable size being those 5 inches 
ia diameter. A position near the glass in a low 
span-roofed structure is just the place for the 
Cyclamen. The pots must be well drained and 
the watering carefully done. As the plants 
approach the flowering stage a little liquid- 
manure and soot-water are of service. ] 

Seedling Tree-Carnations,—I have some seed 
liag Tree-Carnations, raised from seed sown about the 
beginning of July. Will you give me (through the medium 
of your valuable paper) some hints on their future manage- 


| 








ment? Should they be stood out-of-doors during their 
non-flowering period? Please state time of flowering.— 
BELL. 


{or the time being you had best grow the 
young plants in a frame, getting all possible 
growth into them during the next few weeks. 
Your July sowing was a late one, and the result 
will be flowerless plants all the coming winter— 
plants moreover that you must protect from 
frost and cold even to flower them at twelve 
months old. Your plants now should be grow- 
ing freely in 4-inch pots, and standing in a 
frame on a bed of coal ashes. Water very care- 
fully, and lightly dew with syringe at four p.m. 
and close up for the night. Older plants would, 
of course, be better quite in the open. If you 
try again, sow the seeds in January, if possible. 
Grow the plants comparatively cool and near 
the glass. Get them into 6 inch pots if possible 
by the middle of June, at which time stand 
outside on a bed of ashes and syringe freely 
twice daily in such a way that the plant—not 
the soil—only is wetted. Water as required. 
Do not stop seedlings in any way, but grow 
right on to the flowering. Your present batch 
should be flowered in 6. inch pots—not larger, 
rather the reverse, a3 the larger pot will only 
delay the coming of the flower-spike. Indeed, 
if 5-inch pots were given as soon as the plants 
were ready and the plants liberally treated, 
the seedlings would flower earlier, but, of 
course, the spike would be less large and the 
blossoms less numerous in this siz3. The size 
of pot is in some measure regulated by a 
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knowledge of the strain of seedlings and equally 
by the apparent vigour of the plants. A very 
sandy loam with perfect drainage and close 
attention to daily routine are the essentials for 
growing these plants well. Tree - Carnations 
may not be hurried, and require a rather long 
season of steady, unchecked growth to make 
them a success. At all times the plants should 
be kept free of insect pests, for which purpose a 
light syringing with soot-water is helpful. | 

—— Will you please advise me what to do with my Tree- 
Carnations? Some of the names are General Hunter, Lady 
Audrey Buller, Lord Kitchener, Pride of the Market, 
Mauve Beauty, Oantab, etc. They were planted out in 
May and well attended, but appeared to make no signs of 
growth until quite recently. Now one is almost ready to 
bloom. Will you please tell me if I am to pot up and 
bring inside before they bloom, or when shall I do so? 
What is the reason of the buds dropping off my Fuchsias 
as soon as they appear?’—F, F. D. 

[The great heat and drought have been 
against these making much growth, but with 
cooler days and nights and more moisture 
growth will be more abundant. You must 
attend to. their wants in respect of water, but 
you must not lift them for potting until 
September. It is best, of course, not to lift 
these plants until the flower-spike is well in 
view, as if lifting is done too early the flowers 
may perish. When you have potted them—the 
plants should be ready about the middle of 
September—place in a shady frame for a few 
days and keep quite close and moist with daily 
syringing overhead. Give one thorough water- 
ing when the plants are potted. We do not 
preatly favour this method of growing Tree- 
Carnations, and another year would suggest you 
grow the plants in pots instead. We are not 
sure, however, that the kinds you mention 
belong to the group known as Tree or perpetual- 
flowering Carnations—indeed, the names given 
are those of border Carnations, which are, of 
course, best left in the border to flower. Your 
Fuchsias must be dry at the root; give a 
thorough watering. | 


Flowers for winter.—Will you kindly tell me 
what white flowers or other kinds to grow for profit in 
winter? Ihave three greenhouses, one over 60 feet long, 
the roof of which is covered one half with Devoniensis 
Rose, and the other half with Niphetos. These Roses 
flowered well this year, but did not come into bloom until 
May (no heat being used). Both Roses are now making a 
quantity of new wood. What should be done to have the 
Roses in bloom about January when Roses are scarce? 
The house is well ventilated, and filled throughout with 
hot-water pipes.—AMATEUR, 

[Among the most popular early flowers are 
white Roman Hyacinths and white Tulips. The 
former should be potted at once, and the latter 
as soon as you can get them. A little later you 
will be able to obtain Narcissus poeticus ornatus 
in plenty, also Lilium Harrisii, both of which are 
popular and fragrant white flowers. Some of 
the best white Tulips are Queen Victoria and 
white Pottebakker, and, of course, there is 
plenty of coloured sorts well suited to early 
work also, The same is true of Hyacinths. 
Then you may get plenty of cheap and good 
Daffodils to make a fine display, and they are of 
easy culture. Freesias, too, are beautiful and 
easily grown. The Liliums will not flower 
before Easter, probably, and it will depend upon 
how the plants are forced and the heat 
employed whether they be early or late. 
Spirza japonica (so called) is always valued, 
and, of course, Lily of the Valley; that may 
with sufficient heat be forced to date, as it were. 
In the main, however, it is essential that early 
potting be indulged in, so that a good rooting of 
the subjects may follow. As to the Roses now 
under glass, more will depend upon how the 
wood is ripened that is now being made, and 
equally how early it is ripened. Moreover, the 
two kinds will not answer alike to heat and will 
not flower together, even though they be in one 
house. To ensure an early ripening of the 
wood no shade should be upon the glass now, 
and plenty of air should be given. You miss 
two very important items in your question— 
viz, the county you write from or concerning, 
and, secondly, whether the roots of these Roses 
are inside or outside. If the latter, it will 
materially handicap your operations in respect 
to the winter forcing of these plants. Roses 
intended for mid-winter forcing must always 
have the roots under control—i e , in pots, and 
even then the plants can only be brought into 
flower at this time by a sort of graduated 
system from year to year. It cannot be accom- 
plished in a season, and with Roses that are 
planted out. ] 


CHRYSANTHAHMUMS. 


NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Specimen Chrysanthemums.—I have some 
large plants of the following in 9-inch and 10-inch pots, 
which I gave the last pinching to on 15th June, and 
would like to know if I should retain the bads which are 
appearing now in some of them?—John Lightfoot, G. O. 
Schwabe, Pride of Ryecroft, Miss. M. Godfrey, Viviand 
Morel, Australian Gold, Baron Hirsch, Florence Davis, 
©. H. Ourtis, Mrs. G. W. Palmer, and Val de Andorre.— 
DUBLIN. 

[If the buds which are now appearing are 
those known as terminal-buds you had better 
retain them. As the development of specimen 
plants is your object, you cannot very well 
achieve success unless you retain terminal-buds., 
Select the largest and best-shaped bud in the 
cluster, which develops at the end of the shoot, 
and, when fixed, feed carefully and give the 
final tying down towards the end of September. ] 

Chrysanthemums — retaining buds too 
early —Will you kindly tell me what is the matter with 
the enclosed Chrysanthemum buds, and what can be done 
to prevent others going the same way? The buds are 
taken from the first crowns. The plants have had soot- 
water since the pots were full of roots. They all looked 
strong and healthy till a few days ago, when several buds 
were found in the condition of those enclosed.—H. M. 
THoROWG@OOD. 

[The buds sent are undoubtedly ‘crown ”- 
buds, which have been retained too early, and 
have failed in consequence. It is quite a com- 
mon experience in the case of a very early selec- 
tion for the buds to develop satisfactorily for a 
time, after which they fail, the centre being 
quite dried up and rotten. The hot and dry 
weather in the early period referred to is largely 
responsible for the failure. No buds should be 
retained before the first week in August, and, 
asa general rule, the third week of the same 
month may be considered an ideal period for 
this to take place. In the majority of cases, 
too, a second ‘‘ crown ”’-bud is desirable, as this 
naturally develops some weeks later than the 
first ‘‘crowns.” The cooler weather of late 
August, with moister evenings and heavy morn- 
ing dews, assists greatly in the development of 
good, plump buds, which rarely fail to give 
good flowers. } 


Nitrate of soda for Chrysanthe- 
mums (Constant Reader).—If you have a 
number of plants that require the assistance of 
the above all at the same time, the best way 
will be to put a 4-inch potful of the soda into 
an ordinary paraffin cask of 40 gallons. The 
above size pot should not be highly heaped. In 
some instances the nitrate is in large lumps, and 
in others small and fine. It should be in this 
latter stage when the pot is filled, so that a fair 
proportion is the result. Of course, weighing 
the nitrate is perhaps the fairest and best way, 
assuming your sample is good, and if you weigh 
it 141b. will be required for the above cask. 
But you will do well to first place the soda in a 
small quantity of water and dissolve it before 
putting it into the cask. It is an article not 
fights to be dealt with, and we therefore give 
you details for dealing with it that otherwise 
would not be required. Take care, too, that 
the bulk is stirred well before using the 
solution, for although dissolved it will assist 
somewhat by the warmer surface water 
mingling with that below. it is not yet 
sufficiently recognised that the water by the 
addition of the soda is made many degrees 
colder—a fact easily proved, however. A very 
good way too is to sprinkle a little soda on the 
surface soil of each pot and gently damp it in, 
or by giving the soda soon after a watering 
while the soil is wet this would not be 
necessary. It is, however, essential in applying 
any of these strong chemical compounds to see 
that the surface soil is nearly or quite level. By 
constant bad watering, when a man will insist in 
driving all the water against the stem of a plant, 
a hollow is formed around the stem. In apply- 
ing these strong manures, whether dry or in 
solution, the great bulk goes to the centre and 
the plant often enough to the wall, 


Preparing the glass structures for 
Chrysanthemums.—No delay should take 
place in getting the glass structure ready for 
the reception of the plants, as it may be 
necessary to place some of the earlier kinds 
under cover much sooner than is anticipated. 
The plants giving the large exhibition blooms 
that one is accustomed to see at the autumn 
shows are often placed under glass early in 


September, antl there is always a great risk of 
frost during the third week of that month, in 
which case the plants are unduly hurried under 
cover. The inside should be thoroughly cleaned, 
brushing down the walls, glass, and woodwork. 
If the woodwork cannot have a coat of paint, it 
should, at least, be washed and cleaned. Wallis 
should be lime-washed, this giving a neat and 
wholesome appearance to the surroundings, 
besides filling up the crevices, which often 
harbour innumerable insects. The outside 
should always have a coat of paint, drip, 
which is a matter of much concern to growers 
for exhibition, by these means being effectively 
stopped. Blinds fixed on the inside of the 
house are better at this season, and they should 
a made of tiffany or similar light material. — 
i. Ge 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


HOW TO ARRANGE CUT FLOWERS, 


THe art of arranging cut flowers does not seem 
to keep pace with the rapidly-growing demand 
for flowers of all kinds. In the majority of 
decorations and bouquets far too many flowers 
are used, quantity seeming to be thought to 
make up for lack of arrangement. Even in 
establishments in which professional decorators 
are kept I have frequently been surprised at 
the lack of originality shown as regards com- 
bination or arrangement, while in villa resi- 
dences, and even cottages, one often finds 
exquisite taste displayed. To what excellent 
use is the common Ivy put by some, who, 
having but few flowers, are compelled to make 
the most of what they have ; associated with a 
few common Ferns in hanging-baskets, it lasts 
for months in ordinary windows or corridors. 
Such sprays, too, are useful in winter time for 
entwining over the handles of baskets contain- 
ing cut flowers. Baskets, too, filled with fresh, 
green Moss, require only a fraction of the flowers 
usually considered necessary to fill either them 
or vases satisfactorily. There can be no doubt 
that overcrowding is the greatest of all evils in 
regard to cut-flower arrangement, and unless 
one has a firm base, such as sand covered with 
Moss, the flowers press too closely on each other. 
Unless every flower has room to stand out clear 
of its neighbours, the arrangement cannot 
possibly be perfect. Small vases, dishes, or 
baskets look most striking when filled with only 
one variety of flower. Even in mixed vases. 
three colours are more effective than a larger 
number. The free use of foliage is one of 
the greatest safeguards against overcrowding, 
and, as a rule, nothing suits a flower so well as 
its own foliage. The old notion of garnishing 
everything with Maiden-hair Fern has, happily, 
to a great extent, gone out of fashion. Maiden- 
hair is very transient and soon gives a worn-out 
look to the flowers, the beauty of which it is in- 
tended to enhance. Very large vases must have 
flowers and foliage in proportion. At the pre- 
sent time there is a wealth of such material in 
gardens, notably Gladioli, Lilies of the lanci- 
folium type, Hollyhocks, and Dahlias. These 


look well in large vases if cut to suit them and 


dropped into them so as to stand clear of each 
other. If a good stiff branch of Butcher’s Broom 
be first inserted, each stem will then ‘remain 
firm where placed, and for draping the edges 
of such vases long trailing sprays of common 
Periwinkle are very effective. In towns large 
stems of the common Bulrush are in great 
request for vases ; they last a long time in good 
condition, a consideration by no means to be 
overlooked. 





Gladioli as cut flowers.—During the 
latter part of summer the Gladiolus reigns 
supreme as the most brilliant and varied of the 
many hardy flowers that bloom at this period. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the value of 
this flower for cutting, and we are reminded of 
their use in this way by a gathering of handsome 
spikes with fine individual blooms from Messrs. 
Kelway & Sons, Langport. Of those sent, very 
fine were Amphora, white, tinged cirmine, with 
a violet stripe; J. T. Harvey, scarlet, flaked 
crimson ; Nilus, mauve, pure white centre ; 
Vivid, bright scarlet, with dark spot ; Welling- 
ton, maroon, with darker shades ; Kate Cove, 
white, violet spot; and Semolina, rose, shaded 
dark rose, 


in 
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MADONNA LILY. 


THe illustration, from a photograph taken on 
July 6th, when the row of Lilies was in perfec- 
tion, represents the Madonna Lily planted in a 
line in a warm border with low wall at back, 
alongside a path of 100 feet. The bulbs were 
brought from Ely, Cambridgeshire, and planted 
in their present position in or about September, 
1899, They flowered beautifully in the July of 
last year, and, being left undisturbed, have 
increased twofold Last year’s flower-spikes 
numbered about 100, this year there have been 
200 flowering stalks, not counting the smaller 
ones. Their average height was about 4} feet, 
while the flowers themselves were generally 
very large and thoroughly developed, each spike 
having a good number of individual flowers, 
sixteen and as many as nineteen having been 
counted on a single stem, respectively, In 
their sheltered position they were in advance 
of others of the kind hereabouts, and were the 
admiration of all who saw them. 

pees Be G. Fad: 

Hversley Lodye, Stevenage, Herts, July 25. 





sPROPAGATING TUFTED PANSIES. 
In large gardens and where large quantities of 
plants are needed it is always a good plan to 
plant a reserve batch for the purpose of securing 
cuttings at the proper time, and in this way 
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may be inserted in two batches—the rooted and 
unrooted ones. The former will be best in a 
shallow frame, and the latter in a similar place 
or on a shady border, or the whole may be 
placed in a frame for a short time, but in this 
case it will be best to avoid keeping it too close, 
or the cuttings will be weakened. Some prefer 
the shady border entirely for the cuttings, but 
in the south a temporary frame that may be 
shaded at will for the first fortnight or so is the 
best. 

There is another way of securing good young 
plants of these Tufted Pansies, and where a 
limited number only is required it is very 
useful and at the same time very simple. The 
old tufts may be cut down in the way recom- 
mended for cuttings above, and when this is 
done give each plant a thorough soaking of 
water at the root. Now take some fine sifted 
soil and trickle this in among the young shoots 
in the centre of the tuft and to about one half 
the depth of the shoots; at the same time 
surround each plant about the base similarly 
with the soil, and in turn treat as many plants 
as may be deemed sufficient in this way. When 
the work is finished a gentle watering will 
settle the soil about the growths, and this 
should also be repeated daily for a fortnight if no 
rain falls in the time. At the expiration of this 
period many of the young shoots will be rooted, 
and, to avoid overcrowding, should be lifted and 
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the beater, necessitating the trouble of water- 
ing, which, in dry springs, where much work of 
this kind has to be carried out late, causes a 
good deal of labour, with an unsatisfactory 
state of the turf through the ensuing sum- 
mer. Cutting and laying turf are usually 
looked upon as such simple operations that any 
labourer can do them ; but the condition in which 
this kind of work when completed may often 
be seen proves that it is not so easy to do the 
work well. In the neighbourhood of towns, 
where the material has often to be bought, 
turfing is usually the most unsatisfactory work 
connected with making new places or alterations 
in old ones. Much of the turf procurable is so 
foul with weeds and full of coarse Grasses as to 
require an unlimited amount of weeding before 
it can be brought into even fair condition. To 
admit of turf being laid well and quickly, more 
care is needed in cutting the turves than is often 
bestowed upon that operation. Where an ordi- 
nary line is used, without constant watchfulness 
it gets pressed by the iron out of the straight 
line, causing the turves to be so much narrower 
or wider than they should be, and the result is 
that when they come to be laid there is no end 
of filling in with bits required. If, instead of 
the line, a long, straight-edged board were used, 
the turves could be cut exactly equal in width, 
and in half the time necessary when a garden 
line is employed, and, as will be easily under- 





The Madonna Lily in a Herts garden, From a photograph sent by Mr. G. F. Johnson, Eversley Lodge, Stevenage, 


avoid disfiguring the beds. In any case the 
best thing to do at the moment will te to cut a 
portion of the plants over with the knife, cut- 
ting away all the old flowering tops and other 
growth to within 3 inches or 4 inches of the 
soil. When this is done it will be seen in many 
varieties that the centre of the tuft is more or 
less charged with fresh young shoots, and it is 
these that will be ready in a few days to make 
the best cuttings. Upon no account attempt to 
utilise the old material for propagating, as it is 
useless by comparison with the shoots just 
named, After a few days’ exposure to light 
and air, the strongest of those young shoots 
should be nipped out, taking hold of the shoot 


low down with finger and thumb, so as to) 


secure its being detached at the base. In many 
instances where this is carefully done it will be 
found that each shoot has already two or three 
tiny rootlets adhering to it, so there will be no 
further trouble with regard to making such 
cuttings as these. Apart, however, from these 
shoots being already rooted, they possess the 
additional value of many radical cuttings of 
pushing growth freely from the base, an item of 
considerable importance in the hereafter of 
these plants. Such cuttings as these always 
make good tufts when planted out, and that 
quickly Where large numbers are grown it 


will doubtless prove necessary to go over the | 


stock plants twice or perhaps thrice in order to 
secure sufficient. This will always, however, 
depend upon the number of stools available for 
cuttings at the right moment. These cuttings 


| severed from the parent tuft in the course of the 
| next few days, and be planted 4 inches apart on 
_a shady border, to establish themselves ready 
| for planting later on. This system is so simple 
| and easy, and entails so little trouble or labour, 
that it has much to recommend it, particularly 
_to amateurs. At the same time, my experience 
| of the two systems compels me to say that the 
| single cuttings are in the long run superior, as 
| by the adoption of this method you have an 
| entirely new plant each year that can hardly 
| fail to produce the best possible results. When 
| these are well rooted it is a good plan to pinch 
| out the point ; this will cause them to break 
| away at the base, and if transplanted at once 
will form fine compact tufts for the permanent 
| beds later on. Where plenty of room is avail- 
| able, the cuttings may be put in thinly, which 
| will make it unnecessary to transplant the cut- 
tings at this stage. H. H. 





LAYING TURF. 


| WHERE new turf has to be laid, there is no 
| time of the year so good for doing it as the 
autumn. The extra rush of growth that the 
various Grasses make when the soil and air are 
moistened by the rains that generally fall at 
that season is such as to admit of the roots 
making good the loss which they have suffered 
in removal, and getting well hold of the soil 
before winter sets in. When such work has 
to be done late in winter the drying March 
winds make gaping joints, despite a free use of 








stood, the longer the board the quicker the work 
may be got on with. The board used should 
have, an inch or two from each end, a hole that 
will admit of an iron pin being put through it, 
such as that used fora garden line. These pins, 
thrust in the ground, keep the board in its 
place. Under such conditions, a handy man, 
with a sharp, revolving cutter running against 
the edge of the board, on which his feet are 
placed, will cut the turves as straight as an 
arrow, and twice as fast as when the ordinary 
garden line isused. Turves should not be rolled 
up for any length of time, as the Grass gets 
blanched and the roots dried up; the ground 
should be made quite free from inequalities of 
surface, and material with which hollows are 
filled up made solid enough to prevent its set- 
tling into holesafterwards. Half-an-inch of fine 
soil spread on the top of newly-laid turf is a 
great assistance to it, especially if it is laid at a 
time when dry weather may soon afterwards be 


| looked for. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Passifiora ccrulea not flowering.—I planted 
the above two years ago, and it covers a large space in 
front of my house with luxuriant foliage and sturdy 
growth, but no flowers. A neighbour has a Passiflora 
Constance Elliot which he planted in same aspect as mine 
twelve months ago. It looks very unhealthy (leaves turn- 
ing yellow, etc ), but it is bearing flowers. Will you please 
explain why mine does ndt show any signs of flowering 7— 
H. S. SWEENEY. 


[As your plant is so luxuriant it is possible it 
may give you flowers yet this season ; but, at 











any rate, you may expect flowers another year 
from the plant that makes so satisfactory a 
growth. The difference between yours and the 
other plant to which you refer is this—yours, 
in all probability, is a seedling. The white- 
flowered kind is probably from a cutting, and 
cuttings often flower when quite small plants. 
Seedlings of all plants by nature grow more 
strongly than cuttings ; but, though the white 
kind is blooming, your neighbour would have 
been well advised had he discouraged the 
flowering at least for this year. The plant is 
clearly overburdened by its flowering. ] 

Wooden fence facing north, utilising.— 
Can you recommend me something that is likely to 
succeed on a wooden fence 6 feet high, facing north, in my 
kitchen garden? Of course, Ivy would do, but that I do 
not want, and I can think of nothing but Morello Cherry. 

(You po plant Morello Oherrics. Red and Black 
Currants and Gooseberries trained as cordons will also 
answer well, the fruit ripening late and hanging well into 
the autumn if protected by nets from birds, etc. ] 

Blue Lobelia.—Anyone requiring a large 
stock of this next season should now cut down 
2 lot of old stock plants so that they may be 
well furnished with tufty heads of green shoots 
when the time for storing comes, for if left with 
all the flowering shoots intact they are useless 
for the purposes of propagation. If seedlings 
are grown, sow now and keep in a cold-frame, 
for the less artificial heat they get the better. — 
J. G., Gosport, 


Platycodon Mariesi.—tThe large, deep 
blue campanulate blossoms of this fine plant 
have now for over a fortnight been brightening 
up the herbaceous border. . It is of the easiest 
culture and large clumps of it are extremely 
attractive. Seeds will ripen in plenty if allowed, 
and plants are by this means easily raised, this 
perhaps being the most suitable method of pro- 
pagation. The old plants may also be taken up 
after flowering, caretully divided, and replanted. 
It is one of those useful and showy plants that 
should find a place in all gardens. 


African Marigolds in beds.—-These 
are flowering faicly well this season, and we 
like them when a small bed can be devoted to 
the two chief varieties, Prince of Orange and 
Lemon Queen. One gets a very poor idea of 
these showy autumn flowers from their aspect 
in the exhibition, where they are treated 
similarly to the show Carnation, the flowers 
gathered with little stem and stuck on the box. 
Prince of Orange has bold, intense orange 
flowers, while those of Lemon Queen are soft 
lemon-yellow, a peculiarly refined and pleasing 
shade. 

Utilising stone tank.—I have sunk in my lawn a 
stone tank about 3 feet by 2 feet in size, but only 6 inches 
in depth, and would be obliged if you could help me as to 
what water planta I could grow init. I have been told of 
a hardy Cape plant named Aponogeton distachyon as 
suitable. Is there any small species of Lily that would 
grow in so little water, and would Forget-me-nots, etc., 
flourish? Any hints as to planting, treatment, etc, I 
should be most grateful to receive.—PADDOCKS, 


[The Cape Pond Weed may do for a time, but 
it is not best suited for stagnant water, or even 
for so shallow water. It is morelikely that the 
pigmy forms of the new Water Lilies would be 
more suitable. Nymphiea pygmz. helvola is a 
beautiful miniature kind, which any good 
nurseryman will supply. You may also grow 
the King Cup, or Caltha, either the single or 
double forms, These may be grown in pots, the 
latter half-way in the water. In the same way, 
in summer you may insert a plant of Calla 
ethiopica or Arum Lily. In this way you 
may get a strong flowering spathe. Or, if 
this is not available, a good plant for similar 
use may be found in Cyperus alternifolius varie- 
gatus, or even the variegated Eulalia in a pot. 
A pretty white-flowered water plant is Ranun- 
culus aquatilis, that simply floats on the water. 
We think, however, the Nymphza above named 
and the Arum will give you most satisfaction. 
The former may be potted in loam and placed 
in the tank at once. } 


Honesty seed-pods useful for deco- 
ration.—Having derived much benefit trom 
the study of GARDENING, it is a pleasing duty 
to contribute a mite of information to its 
delightful pages. The seed-pods of both purple 
and white Honesty may by a simple process be 
made to do duty in decoration, Each pod con- 
sists of three cuticles or skins. By carefully 
removing the soiled one at each side the centre 
will be found intact. Some dye them, but to 


me these look vulgar, whereas the silvery sheen 
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of the pod is beautifal. 
several plants in various stages of preparation 
for decoration. 


strong, pod-laden stems and hang them in the 
greenhouse or kitchen to ripen. When this is 
thoroughly accomplished there is very little 
difficulty in removing the outside cuticle at 
each side of the pods, thus releasing the seeds 
and forming large bunches of. glittering white. 
The all-important point is to have the pods fully 


ripe, as any attempt at force would rend the 
delicate fabric and ruin it. 
not be ripe at the same time, hence all cannot 
be manipulated the same day, but none should 
be removed from the 
READER OF GARDENING. 


All the pods may 


stem —A CONSTANT 


The Californian Poppy (Hschscholtzia). 


—Graceful in growth and remarkably brilliant 
when in flower, this has a telling effect if sown 
in bold, broad masses and the plants thinned, 
so that each may have ample room to spread 
over the ground. The typical kind has been in 
our gardens quite a hundred years, and the 
varieties we now grow have doubtless all sprung 
from it. 
dozen well worth growing, one of the very best 
being that named Mandarin. 
very rich in colour, being of a deep orange with 
a crimson exterior, showing well in the bud 
state. 
rich shade of yellow, and then there is a white 
variety with flowers of a delightful creamy hue. 
A double-flowered form, too, exists, and is a 
pretty and lasting variety. 
named rosea is the least reliable, as it generally 
shows a tendency to revert to the white form 
from which it sprung. E. tenuifolia is a little 
gem, and looks quite like another species, but 
probably it is a tufted diminutive form of the 
original californica. 
plant for a little nook or to grow upon the site 
occupied by some choice spring bulb there are 
few prettier annuals. 
the most graceful leafage, and bears on slender 
stalks the soft yellow flowers, each about | inch 
across. 
spring blooming, being quite hardy, and they 
usually flower longest and best when sown at 
this time. 


Perennial Coreopsis.—The hybridity of 
certain selected plants is in a very interesting 
way shown by this family. 
four species of Coreopsis—the common annual, 
the sometimes classed perennial C. Drummondi, 
the true perennial C. lanceolata, and the doubt- 
ful perennial, so admired for cutting, C. grandi- 
flora. 
and seed collected there will, I believe, be found 
only one hybrid form; at least, this is my 
experience for a nnmber of years. 
cular hybrid form will arise asa chance seedling 
anywhere about as well as in gathered seed, 
and is a cross between the two last named. 
These hybrids are mostly stamped as children 
of grandiflora, 
character when the superior endurance of their 
roots is shown after a winter or two. But 
though this is so, there are some hybrid plants 
which have the neater habit and broader leaflet 
of C. lanceolata, and such plants will divide in 
the spring and plant about as easily as any other 
perennial. 
the seed partakes of the character of both 
parents. 
reverting to either parent. 
remark that the seedlings vary much in style, 
and I have not yet found one quite to my own 


Of these there are at least half a 


Its flowers are 


FE crocea has flowers of a distinct and 


The rosy form 


As a choice yet attractive 
It makes a close tuft of 


These annuals may be sown now for 


We all know of 


If all these plants be put out together 


This parti- 


and only show their true 


These hybrids all seed freely, and 


The seedlings also are hybrids not 
Bat it is fair to 


mind. One with flowers 3 inches across and of 


nice dwarf habit is spoiled by bearing such a 


lot of seed; another which makes but little 
seed and causes no trouble that way has the 
fault of looseness and a poor flower, These 
hybrids generally bloom longer than either 
parent and are very desirable.—A. Dawson. 


Propagating Pentstemons (D ). — 
The propagation of this plant is by no means 
difficult. The best plan is to sow the seeds 
in fine soil, in a cold frame, as soon as they 
can be obtained ; the produce of a single 6-inch 
pot or‘pan will be enough for a garden of 
ordinary size. The seedlings, when large 
enough to handle, should be pricked out into 
shallow boxes or pans, and afterwards planted 
in the beds where they are to flower. The 
plants produced from seeds sown in August or 
September will flower strongly the following 


At this moment I have 


To attain this end, as soon as 
the seed-pods are fully developed cut the 


them in a cold-frame. 
grown in pots or planted out, require a rich soil. 
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season. Named varieties are propagated by 
cuttings taken from the plants in September, 
or, in the north, about the end of August, and 
they will strike root as easily as Verbenas or 
Calceolarias. The best cuttings are made from 
the small succulent growths from near the base 
of the plants; select those that have no flower- 
buds on them, and cut the shoot clean across, 
just under a pair of leaves, with a sharp knife ; 
the leaves should then be cut off close to the 
stem, and the cutting is ready for insertion in 
sandy soil, It is best to use small pots, in each 
of which one variety should be placed. Place 
the pots in close frames or under handlights, 
where the cuttings will soon form roots, if the 
pots are well supplied with water. Shade the 
glass until the cuttings are established. When 


rooted, they may be planted out into the beds ° 
or borders at once. 
much from wet and fog, and the best plan is to 


In winter they often suffer 


pot a plant or two of each choico sort and keep 
The plants, whether 


Sweet Peas—a beautiful trio.— 


Sweet Peas which have been blossoming for the 
past two months are still making a fine display 
where their culture is being attended to. At 
least once a day all fully developed sprays have 
been gathered, and within the past fortnight it 
has been wise to gather the blossoms morning 
and evening. ,Lately the plants have been 
watered twice each week, first giving half a 
gallon of clear water to each clump of plants, 
followed later on with half a gallon of weak 
liquid-manure. 
the persistent removal of fully developed blos- 
soms, has kept the plants growing, until they 
are now about 7 feet high im most cases. 
Twenty of the best varieties, each one in dupli- 
cate clumps, represented in this way are indeed 
a picture. 
exceeded the others in the free character of 
their display, the quality of the blossoms, and 
the splendid constitution which they individually 
possess. 
Prince of Wales, than which there is no better 
deep rose-coloured Sweet Pea. 
flowering variety, often developing as many as 
four blossoms on a spray. Lovely is another 
superb variety. The catalogues describe it as a 
lovely shell-pink colour, the colour being more 
intense on the standards. 
conclude with Queen Victoria, which has a rich 


This watering, together with 


The following three ecorts have 


The premier position is taken by 


It is a free- 


The trio may well 


cream-coloured blossom. It is catalogued as 
“soft yellow,” but to accept this description 
would need a great deal of imagination. The 


blossoms are large and freely produced, and 


develop on a splendid long footstalk.—D. B. C. 
Hardening bedding plants.—Ama- 


teurs do not pay suflicient attention to this 


point in the culture of summer bedding plants. 


Neglect to prepare the subjects for fall exposure 


often results in serious disappointments that can 


be clearly traced to the tact that the plants 
were not in a fit condition to cope with full 
exposure to a low night temperature. Even in 
June we often find as much as 30 degs. differ- 
ence between the midday and early morning 
temperatures, and if our plants have been taken 
direct from the hot-houze to the open such an 
extreme change is certain to have disastrous 
effects. Itis not absolutely necessary to have 
the convenience of cold-pits and frames for 
hardening off; we can always find some 
sheltered corner, or provide one by the help of 
a few boards, bushes, or old mats. Besides the 
benefits accruing from gradually preparing our 
plants for full exposure, we are making more 
room in the greenhouse. Lobelias, Geraniums, 
Dahlias, Calceolarias, and many more of the 
hardier subjects can come out during the early 
part of May; but the Ageratum, Heliotrope, 
Begonia, Fuchsia, and others had better wait 
until the middle of the month, and then be 
transferred to their. permanent quarters early in 
June. No bedding out plants of the least 
tender nature can be put out into the open 
before early June with safety. Even then they 
are liable to check from late frosts, and those 
planted a week or so later will soon overtake 
any put out too soon. To look at their best, 
bedding plants that require greenhouse culture 
are always better when they can come on with- 
out check, and we must try to secure this by 
gradually exposing them to open air tempera- 
ture in preference to transferring them direct 
from the greenhouse.—P, 
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ALSTRG@MERIAS. 


tw selecting a position for Alstroemerias it will 
be well, perhaps, to keep them in a bed or 
a border by themselves, and not mix them with 
the usual occupants of the herbaceous border, 
as they have an inclination to wander away 
from the spot where they were planted. A 





Alstremeria pelegrina alba, 


sunny, warm corner or border with south or 
south-west aspect is best suited to their 
requirements. Once planted, they may remain 
for several years without disturbing them 
Indeed, it is surprising the number of years such 
things will continue in health and vigour with- 
out any attention whatever, producing a rich 
profusion of blossom year by year. Old planta- 
tions or such as have stood for ten years or more 
will send their fleshy roots down to a great 
depth, so deep, in fact, that it is difficult to 
obtain good presentable pieces from very old 
plantations. This is especially true of A. auran- 
tiaca, which will descend 3 feet into the earth 
and even more, and where the soil admits of such 
deep rooting the growth is generally propor- 
tionately strong and the flowering equally 
vigorous. Such old plantations are greatly 
benefited by annual heavy mulchings of 
manure or frequent applications of liquid- 
manure during the season of growth. So long 
as they do not overrun their fellows nothing is 
gained by disturbing them. Before planting, 
dig the soil fully 2 feet deep and work in 
abundance of manure, using cow-manure for 
very light and sandy soils. For the reverse, 
employ manure from an old hot-bed, adding 
leaf-soil and sharp sandy grit freely. Alstroe- 
merias are not safe from severe frost unless 
planted from 6 inches to 8 inches deep. At the 
latter depth they will endure 25 degs. of frost 
with impunity. In favoured and warm districts 
they may be planted less deeply, but, speaking 
generally, planting at a perfectly safe distance 
originally is the best. way. Deep planting is 
aleo better than mulching with light material to 
create the required depth, because such mulch- 
ing has a tendency to promote a too early 
growth. Planted deeply, the labour of mulch- 
ing is saved and the growth is sturdy and 
vigorous. The simplest way to plant is to 
remove the soil of the border or bed to the 
required depth, laying the tubers flat, covering 
well with sand, and afterwards filling in the soil 
again. By this means the planting depth is 
easily regulated and the fleshy roots are not 
broken. 

The kinds suited for outdoor culture are :— 

A. AURANTIACA (syn. A. aurea).—This grows 
from 2 ieet to 4 feet high, the flowers large, 


oange-yellow, streaked with red in umbels of 
from 10 to 15 blooms terminating the stems. 

A. BRASILIENSIS, a distinct kind, with red 
and green flowers, and dwarfer than A. auran- 
tiaca, 

A, PELEGRINA.—In this the flowers are larger, 
whitish, and beautifully streaked and veined 
with purple. Of this there are several varieties, 
including 


A. Pp. ALBA, which is rather tender, and | 


should receive protection. Even if it were a 
perfectly hardy plant, the purity of its blossoms 
would repay the trouble of growing it under 
glass. For cool conservatory decoration it is 
charming. Three or four flowering roots may 
be planted in an 8-inch pot and stood in a cold- 
frame. A mixture of loam, peat, and leaf-soil 
will grow it well. Do not water much at the 
roots during winter, but when in full growth 
plenty of water and weak liquid-manure are 
beneficial. It is quite possible that it would be 
quite hardy at the bottom of a south wall if 
protected from rain and frost during the winter 
months. 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIBNDS. 





The Lackey-moth (Bombyx neustria).—I have 
just cut the enclosed off a Boule de Neige Rose-tree. Can 
you explain what adheres to the branch? I have never 
geen anything like it on any tree before.—Jonn L. 
FRASER, 

[The rings that you find on your Rose-tree 
shoots are the eggs of the Lackey moth (Bombyx 
neustria), From these eggs black hairy cater- 
pillars hatch in May and spin a web over them- 
selves. In these webs they live in companies, 
the caterpillars going out to feed on the leaves, 
returning for shelter in wet weather or at night. 
When alarmed they let themselves down to the 
ground by threads, Go over your Roses and 
cut off the rings on the shoots and burn them. ] 

The Onion-fly.—Will you kindly name insects 
enclosed, and tell me what will destroy them? I have 
just pulled up an Onion nearly 12 inches round eaten by 
them. It goes perfectly rotten, and the stench is dread- 
ful. I dig the Onion up, and soil along with it, and burn 
it. After the crops are taken off I trench my ground very 


deeply, adding plenty of soot at various times.— 
ENQUIRER, 


[The box and its contents arrived quite safely. 


The black insect was a small beetle belonging ! 


to the family Staphylinide, 
It feeds on decaying vegetable 
matter, and is in no way re- 


| slightly larger than the common house flies, and 
| they are somewhat slimmer in appearance. You 
| cannot do better than trench the ground after- 
| wards, as you have done.—G. &. S. ] 

Cabbage-fly (Oliver J. Bradford, Lt.-Col.) 
—Tne small white flies that you find on your 
| Cabbages are commonly known as ‘‘ snowy 
flies,” and scientifically as Aleyrodes brassice. 
They are certainly injurious to the Cabbages. 
In their imperfect state they may be found as 
small scales on the leaves. They are then quite 
as destructive, if not more so, than the perfect 
insects. Paraffin emulsion, Abo], Paranapb, 
Tobacco-juice, and soft-soap, or any other insec- 
ticide containing soft-soap, is useful to spray the 
plants with. After the crop is off I should 
burn every vestige of it that remains, and trench 
the ground well —G. 8. 8.] 

Woodlice in Melon-pit.—I enclose a small louse, 
also some grubs, and a small Melon bud, eaten off by the 
plague. There are also a number of ants in the frame.— 
©, MACKINTOSH- WALKER. 

[The box containing a small woodlouse, and 
the grubs of a fly, with a small Melon, reached 
me quite safely. Woodlice are most injurious 
pests in Melon-frames. They very probably 
congregate in considerable numbers between the 
soil and the sides of the frame. If this be the 
case numbers may be killed by pouring boiling 
water over them, or many may be caught by 
laying pieces of slate, or tile, on the soil, as they 
are fond of hiding under such things during the 
day. These traps should be examined every 
morning and replaced as near as possible in the 
same position. Woocdlice are such hard scaly 
things that no insecticide used as a wash will 
kill them. They may be poisoned by mixing 
phosphorus paste with Barley-meal. The mix- 
ture should be placed in small heaps on bits of 
tile or glass. It is said that pieces of Potato 
boiled in water with a little arsenic will poison 
them. The grubs are those of a smallish fly 
belonging to the same family as the Daddy- 
long-legs. They would, no doubt, be injurious 
to the Melon-roots, but unless the fruit was 
quite small and resting on the ground I should 
not imagine that they would interfere with it. 
IT hardly know what to recommend as a meang 
of destroying them. Any wholesale drenching 
of the soil with an insecticide would be injurious 
to the Melon plants, and do more harm than 








sponsible for the injury to 
your Onions. The real cul- 
prits are the grubs you sent. 
Their parent is a small fly 
known as the Onion-fly (An- 
thomyia ceparum). The 
chrysalis is that of the same 
insect. This insect at times 
is most destructive to the 
Onion crop. When a bulb 
is attacked there is nothing 
to be done to save it, as the 
grubs cannot be reached, and 
the best thing to do is to spud 
up the plant and put it into 
some receptacle out of which 
the grubs cannot fall, and 
carry it away and burn it. 
The holes made by removing 
the bulb should be filled with 
lime or gas-lime, so as to 
kill any grubs which may 
have been left in the soil. If 
for any reason it is impos- 
sible to burn the bulbs, they 
should be buried not less 
than a foot below the sur- 
face. Various methods have 
been tried, with more or less 
success, to prevent the flies 
laying their eggs on the bulbs 
or base of the leaves. Earth- 
ing up the bulbs so as to 














cover them as high as the 
neck has at times proved 
most successful. Strewing 
sand soaked in paraffin oil 
along the drills is said to keep 
the flies away, or watering with the following 
mixture has the same effect : Add 4 pint of com- 
mon carbolic acid to 2 quarts of water, in which 
1 pint of soft-soap has been dissolved, and stir 


thoroughly; to one part of this mixture add | them 





Alstremeria aurantiaca. 


,good. They might, perhaps, be trapped by 
| burying small slices of Potatoes, Turnips, or 


| Carrots, just below the surface of the soil. Stick 


a, small skewer into each so as to be able to find 
more errs and examine them every 
We 


30 parts of water before using, The flies are morning.—G. S. 
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FRUIT. 
NOTES ON PLUMS. 

Piums, unlike Apples and Pears, seldom need 
to have their roots disturbed; in fact, when 
they have once arrived at a fruiting condition it 
rarely happens that they make too much 
growth, unless it may be cordons or those 
grown on heavy soil. Such in some seasons, 
when the crop is a scanty one, make sappy 
growth, which does not ripen, in which case 
some of their strong roots may require check- 
ing. Oasandy land with a gravelly subsoil, or 
on chalk, it is seldom the trees make too much 
growth; more often the trees require feeding 
to keep them in a flourishing condition, particu- 
larly during a dry season when carrying heavy 
crops of fruit. Trees against walls on such 
land need much support ; this is especially so 
where there is a slight rainfall, as in some places 
in thesouth, ‘Those growing against walls with 
an eastern aspect are inclined to suffer most, as 
but little rain reaches them. If the borders are 
thoroughly soaked during the autumn and 
winter it is seldom the trees suffer through the 
eirly pirt of the season; but, unless the soil 
round the roots is well moistened before growth 
commences in spring, the trees do not push so 
robustly, and are therefore not able to resist the 
attacks of green-fly and other insects that are 
so prevalent at that time of the year. Those 
who are short of water and are dependent for 
their supplies on tanks would do well to take 
advantage of the present time, and instead of 
allowing the water to run to waste when the 
tanks are full, it should be used for watering 
the borders that are dry, previously loosening 
the soil, that it may the more readily penetrate. 
Where it is contemplated renewing such borders 
with a view to replanting, particular care 
should be taken to examine the soil for wire- 
worm, for though this pest may not do any 
damage to the roots of the fruit-trees, they will 
cause much destruction by feeding on those of 
the vegetable crops that may be planted in the 
borders. In many gardens in the south there is 
a difficulty in keeping up a supply of Plums 
till late in the season. Where this has to be 
done, such varieties as Monarch, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Coe’s Late Red, Autumn Compote, Arch- 
duke, Blue Impératrice, Imperiale de Milan, 
and Decaisne should be grown where they could 
be protected from the wet. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Making Blackberry jelly.—Kindly give me a 
good recipe for Blackberry jelly?—E A. D. 
_ Purchasing fruit-trees.—In purchasing 
fruit-trees it is important to have them true to 
name. It is very disappointing after a few years 
to find that some worthless variety has been 
substituted fora good one. I am aware that 
mistakes which are difficult to avoid do some- 
times happen, but I can also say that there are 
instances in which wrong varieties have been 
sent out that could scarcely be attributed to 
mistakes. Choose clean, evenly-balanced young 
trees, vigorous in growth, and avoid those of 
sickly, stunted character, as such seldom make 
thrifty trees. Never purchase trees with Moss 
or Lichen growing on them, or any that are 
affected with canker or blight. Those who have 
not sufficient knowledge or experience to select 
good plants will find it best to leave their selec- 
tion to some reliable nurseryman who makes a 
speciality of growing fruit-trees for sale.—W. 

Pruning old Apple-trees.—Will you tell me the 
best time to prune Apples, Pears, and Plum-trees, and how 
to prune them—I mean how many eyes to leave and if 
branches should be taken off, and what to do with clusters 
of old spurs? The trees are yery old. In spring I took out 
a great many, but cannot afford to take any more fora 
year or two till my young trees grow up.—Sv. Grorak. 

[As your Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees are old 
and seem to have been for many years mop 
pruned, so that they are now masses of clusters 
of spurs, many of which, no doubt, produce 
flowering buds too weak to carry fruit, and you 
wish to render the trees more productive, one 
course you had better take at once, or so soon 
as the leaves fall, will be to cut out fully one- 
half of each of these knobs of spurs, as that will 
cause those that are left to swell up stronger 
than they otherwise would. Once you have got 
your young trees into fruiting condition, we 
advise that you cut off nearly close back to the 
main stems of the trees all these clusters of 


spurs, and cause the stems to send out new 
growths. Thin those down during the ensuing 
summer to a couple, and at the end of July 
shorten them back one-fourth. If a leading 
bud pushes a new shoot, pinch that back to two 
leaves. The following year these shoots should 
become coated with fruit -buds, whilst new 
shoots should be served as in the previous year. 
In that way you should entirely renovate the 
trees. But you should also assist the roots by 
giving them some manure dressing, either 
animal manure forked in, or basic slag dusted 
over the surface and pointed in, or liquid- 
manure of any sort. Just now cut back hard 
all summer shoots at once, as you have now too 
many flower-buds on your trees ] 





BIRDS. 


Food for Goldfinch (@oldjinch).—When 
just beginning to feed themselves, young Gold- 
tinches should have scalded Rape-seed, crushed 
Hemp, and Teazle-seed. Afterwards, their diet 
should consist of Canary-seed and whole Hemp. 
The latter does these birds no harm; in fact, 
they thrive upon it better than on any other 
seed ; but at moulting time it should be discon- 
tinued, or, at least, lessened in quantity, other- 
wise the new plumage would be darkened, and 
the natural colours of this beautiful bird 
destroyed. Ripe Thistle-heads and Plantain 
stalks may be given in their season ; Lettuce, 
Groundsel, and Watercress are also much 
relished by Goldfinches. Let your Goldfinch 
have a large cage with plenty of room to move 
about and take good exercise, which is necessary 
to keep it in health. Supply sharp grit-sand 
and plenty of water both for drinking and 
bathing.—S. S. G, 

Treatment of young Bullfinches 
(Bird Fancier ).—Young Bullfinches are easily 
brought up from the nest if fed upon bread, 
scalded in milk, to which should be added a small 
proportion of Rape-seed, of the kind known as 
Summer Rape. This should be boiled, to remove 
its acidity, and freshly prepared daily. As the 
birds become older soaked Canary-seed may 
be given, and the bread and milk gradually 
lessened in quantity. Young Bullfinches readily 
learn to pipe airs and melodies if their instruc- 
tion be persevered in; and their education 
cannot begin too early. The tune to be learned 
by them should be constantly whistled in their 
hearing, correctly, and with taste, or a flute or 
bird-organ may be used. The adult birds may 
be fed upon Canary-seed, Summer Rape, and 
Hemp, the latter in small quantities, as it is of a 
fattening nature, and the indulgence in an un- 
limited quantity causes the plumage to become 
dull—in some cases black. Young Goldfinches 
require about the same treatment, but are not 
so easily reared.—S, S. G. 





LAW AND OUSTOM. 


Inspection of tenancy agreement.—We have 
taken a house and garden from June ist, buying the 
tenant's fixtures. My husband, who is now at sea, signed 
an agreement of tenancy, but we have no copy, and the 
agent declines to allow me to see the original. The garden 
has been allowed to run wild for four years, and is now a 
mass of Docks and other weeds. We have been told that 
there were two good Apple-trees and a Pear-tree in the 
garden, but the last tenant cut these down because boys 
entered to steal the fruit. He did not plant others in 
their place, Oan he now be compelled to plant other 
trees? Oan I compel the agent to let me see the agree- 
ment so that I can learn what I can do and what I cannot 


do?—Lu. 

[You could compel inspection of the agree- 
ment ; but to do this legal proceedings would be 
necessary, and it will not be worth your while 
to incur the expense. It is very strange indeed 
to find that any person can be so foolish as to sign 
an agreement of tenancy without receiving a 
signed copy. Any person offering for a farm, a 
garden, or a house, who is asked to sign an 
agreement of tenancy, should refuse to do so 
unless a signed copy is handed tohim. Perhaps 
the agent will give you a copy on payment of 
the cost of making the copy. “You should ask 
him, and, if he refuse, I should advise you to act 
just as though your husband had signed nothing. 
Should you then commit a breach of the agree- 
ment, and legal proceedings be taken, it is 
highly improbable that any damages would be 
given against you. You cannot compel the 
planting of any fruit-trees; you took the 
premises in the condition in which they were 
left, and you have no remedy against your pre- 
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decessor. Your landlord may be able to recover 
damages for waste; but that is no concern of 
yours.—K, C. T.] 


Hogagement of a youth as appren- 
tice to a gardener ( Young Gardener ).— 
Your letter and the copies enclosed are insuffi- 
cient to enable me to form any opinion as to 
your prospects of success. The first letter of 
which a copy is sent is a letter from a noble- 
man’s gardener to someone else (apparently 4 
gardening agent of some kind) requesting the 
latter to engage your son, and so it is evident 
that there had previously been some corres- 
pondence or communication. The agent sent 
this letter to you, with a statement of the 
wages to be paid, etc., and requesting you to 
write the gardener if you accepted the terms 
offered. Apparently you did write accepting 
terms, although you do not say so, as you 
enclose a copy of a reply from the gardener, 
who says he does not pay railway fares before- 
hand but usually pays such with the first 
month’s wages. The boy was sent, apparently 
a long distance, as the railway fare was 25s., 
and soon after the boy was sent back again as 
being too young and too light for the place. 
His railway fare home was paid, Whether you 
can claim the railway fare you paid, depends 
upon the character of the previous negotiations. 
You say that the boy’s age was known to the 
gardener before the engagement was made, but 
it may be that your son is small and slight for 
his age, and so altogether different from what 
the gardener expected. If he knew that the 
boy was only sixteen and small for his age, I 
think you can recover the sum you paid as rail- 
way tare, etc , but not otherwise.—K, C. T. 

An unmitigated nuisance.—As a constant 
reader of your paper, may I seek your advice in the 
following circumstances? I am tenant of this place, in 
which there is a large garden, walled in with high wall to 
N. and W. On the south side is a long hedge about 8 feet 
high, which divides it from a large meadow. At the foot 
of this meadow the adjoining tenant, a farmer, about 
eighteen months ago erected a series of corrugated iron 
huts for Hop-pickers, tyers, etc. Being at some distance 
from this house no objection was made, although they are 
inhabited by thé lowest class. The farmer has now com- 
menced to erect another series of such huts at this end of 
the meadow and alongside my garden hedge, and within 
4 feet of the hedge, with the doors of the sleeping huts 
opening on to it, and they extend right along one side of 
my premises, within 18 yards of the dining-room window 
and within a few feet of the tennis lawn. I may say the 
farmer came with the village carpenter after dark to stake 
them out. I at once reported the matter to the landlord, 
whose solicitors telegraphed a protest, and the work was 
stopped. The solicitors followed this by a letter, in which 


they appealed to his magnanimity about it, with the _ 


result that the work was at once resumed, and the huts 
are rapidly approaching completion. Unfortunately they 
made no threat of legal proceedings, and they do not 
appear to wish to do anything more. Both the district 
sanitary inspector and the police give it as their opinion 
that this place, or certainly the garden, will be unbear- 
able when they are there, as the hedge isthin. If the 
landlord cannot or will not protect me, what course 
should I take? Might I leave and pay rent to next 
quarter day? My lease has eighteen months still unex- 
pired. There is plenty of room elsewhere for the farmer 
to ae his huts, and he is acting purely from malice.— 
G. B. M. 


[The nuisance will no doubt be a very serious 
one, but your landlord is not obliged to deal 
with it even if he could do so. The lease to 
you will no doubt contain the usual covenant 
for quiet enjoyment, but the nuisance is not 
caused by hee landlord or by anyone acting 
through or by him, and so there is no breach of 
the covenant. Should you leave the house, you 
will remain responsible for the rent, etc., up to 
the expiration of the term of the lease. It is 
not easy to say what your remedy is, or for that 
matter whether you have any remedy. As soon 
as a nuisance to health is caused the matter 
may be summarily dealt with by the local 
sanitary authority, and perhaps they may put 
in force the powers given them by section 9 of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1885, 
but so far as the nuisance caused by the erection 
of the huts near your place is concerned, I do 
not think that you have any remedy so long as 
the huts are properly kept and managed and 
occupied. The farmer has just as much right 
to erect huts or cottages on his land as you have 
to put up a mansion or villa on yours, or to turn 
your ground into a tennis lawn, As soonas the 
occupiers of these huts allow them to become 
insanitary or conduct themselves in an im- 
proper manner you have a remedy, but not till 
then, and possibly your remedy will be against 
the occupiers and not against the farmer. The 
landlord’s solicitors are probably fully aware of 
these considerations, and possibly the farmer is 
equally well advised.—K. C. T.] 
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OORRHSPONDHANOS. W.ld gardening in Stirlingshire (C. W. E.). 
—You ought to be able to grow a variety of pretty hardy 
Questions.—Querics aw nd ers ¢ ted. in plants, such as the Solomon’s Seal, the different kinds of 


Narcissi, and almost any wild flowers that you really care 
for, in the position you describe ; but if there is any rank 
growth already, you would have to take some of the plants 
away, and prepare the ground. If the ground is open, 
this will be unnecessary. Crocuses, Snowdrop3, and all the 
things that ripen their leaves early in the year, would 
probably do well under the summer-leafing trees. 


Thrips on Begonias (Fat).—You do not say, but 
we conclude that your Begonias are growing in pots. The 


Garvanine free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU tomumtpniestions should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the om only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GarvENiNG, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pusuisugr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
cach should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assst in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single sp2ximens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cuses, so trifling that it rs necessary that three 
specim ms of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye. 


dry, it makes rapid progress. 


year. 


Such Foxgloves are by no means uncommon. 


from it. 





PLANTS AND FLOWHERS. 


Dahlias not blooming (S. W. R.).—It is impossi- 
ble for us to guess the cause of your failure when you do 
not cg us any information as to the conditions under 
which the plants are grown. 


Treatment of Christmas Roses (7'ra/ec).—The 
best way is to grow them in the open garden, and cover 
the plants with a hand-glass or cloche. If they are 
required to be in bloom in pots, lift the plants, and pot 
them when the first flowers are about opening. 


Monstrous Foxglove (J. W. S., Bromley) —Fox- 
gipyes wich large terminal flowers are not uncommon ; we 

ave had several specimens sent us lately by corres- 
pondents. The ‘“ Oampanula-like flower” is the result of 
the fusion of several Foxglove flowers into one. 


Hollyhock leaves withering (Brandon).—The 
Hollyhock fungus is probably the cause. It appears in the 
form of brown spots, the size of a pin’s head, on the back 
of the leaves, and will, in time, destroy them. Red-spider 
will also destroy the leaves, and, during the recent hot 
weather, it has had a good chance to do go. 


Passion-flower against house (W., Kensing- 
ton).—Let the Passion-flower alone, and simply nail in the 
main shoots across the surface to be covered, then they 
will soon throw up erect shoots. The common Passion- 
flower covers many houses in the neighbourhood of 
London, and succumbs only to winters of great severity. 


Libonia floribunda (A. B.)—Young plants struck 
in spring are generally found the most useful, and when 
the blooming is over it is necessary only to keep enough 
to furnish cuttings. Cut your plants back, and place them 
in heat to secure the required growth. Cuttings will 
strike in sand in a temperature of 60 degs., and afterwards 
use loam, with leaf-mould and sand. 


Treatment of Carnation layers (N. 7’. H.).— 
Remove them from the parent plants the last week in 
September, or early in October. They may either be 
planted out-of-doors, or kept in pots during winter. If is 
safest to keep them in pots, as many of the plants will die 
outside during winter. We puta pair of plants into a small 
pot. 

Planting Clematis (Deogia).—1, Olematises may 
be planted at any time. They are usually kept in pots in 
the nurseries. This isagoodtime to plant. 2, Plant Jack- 
mani or some of its hybrids. 3, Remove the clay from 
18 inches to 2 feet deep, and fill in with turfy loam and 
manure, or leaf-mould. 4, It may be trained to wires, as 
proposed. 


Propagating Lobelias (J. W.).—It is a good time 
now to take cuttings; they will root freely in a close 
frame, but must be wintered in a house where heat can be 
applied to keep out frost. Seeds saved from the best 
varieties and sown now produce better plants than the 
cuttings will. If artificial heat cannot be obtained, it 
would be best to sow seeds in a frame over a hot-bed early 
in the year. 


Fernery under shelf in greenhouse (Gem).— 
You cannot fix any period for discontinuing the supply of 
water. You must judge by the state of the soil, and see 
from the condition of the plants whether they are at rest 
ornot. Speaking generally, the watering in winter should 
be very slight. The Mos3 which you lost lasi winter was 
probably grown too close, and damped off. 


Heliotropes against wall in greenhouse 
(Gem ).—They should be allowed to flower as long as they 
do so well—which, if the house is warm and sunny, will be 
until late inthe autumn. Then they should not be cut 
down, but, in the middle of winter, cut/ in to the main 
shoots, the stems trained out, and the plants cleaned and 
made ready for another year’s work. 


Insect on Roses (J. S.).—Your Eoses and 
Camellias are attacked by red-spider. The best means of 

rotecting the plants from the attacks of these creatures 
8 pleaty of air and moisture. Have you not allowed 
our plants which were planted in an inside border to 
eden too dry at the roots? Syringe the plants with 
4 oz. of sulphuret of lime, 2 oz. of soft-soap, well mixed 
together, and added to 1 gallon of hot water ; or 2 0z soft- 
soap, 2 oz. flowers of sulphur, boiled in 1 gallon of water, 
or Gishurst compound.—G. S. 8. 


Begonias dropping their flowers (Anon).— 
Your Begonias are evidently suffering from a check of 
some kind. Perhaps they have been too dry at the roots, 
or it may be an excess of moisture, while very powerful 
stimulants will often cause trouble in this way. Without 
knowing the treatment + eet we cannot advise with any 
confidence, but if liquid-manure or any of the chemical 
stimulaats has been employed, you had better discontinue 
it foratime. A light, airy (not draughty) structure just 
shaded from the full rays of the sun is a good place for 
Tuberous Begonias. 


budded. 


bud when removal takes place so quickly: after budding. 


ing-houses in towns. 


force in your town. 
in your neighbourhood. 


age, 
warmer quarters for two or three months woul 
matters. 


growth from below. 


As long as the leaves are green, 
moderately moist ; 


will get plenty of sun. 
comes baked by drought and heat. 
ripen the bulbs 


with your most successful plants. 


ticularly in adhesive soils. 


place them in a bucket of water at once. 


our notice are brought into that condition by the soil be- 
away freely. 


fresh, healthy compost of peat, leaf-mould, and sand, with 
a few small bits of charcoal. 


Plumbago capensis planted out (Lavender). 
is starting into growth. Take care that the border is well- 


to keep it open. 
well spread out. Water carefully until the roots have 
begun to work freely, after which the plant must be freely 
watered at the roots, and also overhead by the syringe. 
Attend regularly to stopping and training so as to well 
furnish the space, cutting back every winter to induce the 
production of young flowering wood. When the soil 
becomes exhausted a little manure-water will be benefi- 
cial. 


Karwigs in greenhouse (S ).—Use traps to 
capture them. Almost any substance in which they can 
conceal themselves may: be used to capture them. A 
simple trap is a piece of newspaper, roughly crumpled up 
in the hand, and stuck anywhere among the plants. 
Small bundles of Bean-stalks, 6 inches or 8 inches long, 
tied up and placed in each plant, will serve ag a trap. 
These traps should be looked over frequently, and the 
insects shaken out and destroyed. 

Fuchsias during the winter (Perplexed).— 
Fachsias should during the winter be kept in the green- 
house, giving them just enough water to keep the soil 
slightly moist. Then, about the middle of March, turn 
them out of their pots, shake off nearly all the old soil, 
and repot in a mixture of equal pple of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little sand. Care should be taken not to 
overwater ; yet, at the same time, the soil must be kept 
moderately moist, while a syringing overhead two or three 
times a day will be of great service. They will then push 
forth new growth freely. Should any grow in a straggling 
manner they may be shortened back to form a sym- 
metrical plant early in the spring before they start into 
growth. 

Tulips from seed (R. M. W.).—1t is only rarel 
these things come true when raised from seed, the seed- 
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leaves are attacked by yellow thrips, which are so mioute 
Begonias are 
particularly liable to this pest, and, if the atmosphere of 
the structure in which the plants are growing is rather 
The XU All Vaporising 
Fumigator will kill the thrips, but it will take some time 
to get your Begonias into a healthy state again. You 
ought to raise some seedlings every year, these being far 
more satisfactory than growing old tubers from year to 


Monstrous Fox glove (/.).—The curious bloom at 
the top is caused by the fusion of several flowers into one. 
9 The pecu- 
liarity would probably not be seen in plants propagated 




























Removing newly-budded Roses (FE. L. M.).— 
It is not good practice to remove budded Roses until they 
have made at least one year’s growth where they are 
If you move them before that time, you should 
do so next February, but there is some risk of losing the 


Greenhouse attached to dwelling-house 
(C.).—Greenhouses are very frequently attached to dwell- 
Whether you can erect one in the 
position you mention can only be determined by one who 
is acquainted with the spot, and also with the bye-laws in 
You had better consult an authority 


Aspidistra leaves splitting (Amatewr).—The 
plants have been too cold and probably too wet, or exces- 
sively dry, at the root to cause the browning of leaves at 
the tips. The splitting is more frequently the outcome of 
Repotting ia good, rich soil and a change into 
assist 
If not convenient to repot give a deesaing of 
Olay’s Fertiliser on the surface once a week, wateriag it in 
gently, and sprinkle overhead often to encourage fresh 


Gladiolus The Bride after flowering (B.).— 
you must keep the soil 
but as soon as they begin to turn 
yellow withhold water, and place the plants where they 
Do not mind even if the soil be- 
This treatment will 
In September take the plants out, and 
pot in fresh soil, and give the treatment that you adopsed 


Transplanting Pyrethrums and Chrysan- 
themums (8.).—if you take them up with a good ball 
of earth, and choose a dull day, the plants will not be 
injured by removal. A careful man, during a dampish 
evening, ought to be able to transplant Chrysanthemums 
without the plants feeling they had been moved—par- 
People are too much afraid of 
moving plants in summer and spring ; but those who wish 
to move them successfully must take care that the roots 
do not suffer from a moment's exposure to drought. If 
there is any delay in getting them int» the moist earth, 


Sickly Maiden-hair Ferns (V.).—Ferns require 
a good deal of water in summer, but they must not stand 
in saucers of water, as that alone would be sufficient to 
kill the best roots and to weaken the growth. Nearly all 
the unhealthy Maiden-hair Ferns which have come under 


coming sour and pasty by injudicious watering. The 
plants require a good deal of water now, but it must pass 
If the balls of the plants are in a wet, sodden 
condition, leave them two days without water, and then 
shake away a good deal of the sour soil and repot in a 


—Planting out is best done in the spring when the plant 


drained, the soil being good turfy loam, with enough sand 
When planting see that the roots are 
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lings at times varying considerably, and in proportion 
with the care taken to prevent the flowers being fertilised 
by pollen from other sorts. If the blooms have remained 
fully exposed to the visits of pollen-bearing insects, you 
may get quite a variety of colours. Yet none may be 
superior to the original, if even so good. To secure good 
and fairly reliable seed, the flowers should be isolated from 
the time of opening. This is the only chance. From five 
to eight years is the usual time in reaching the flowering 
stage, the latter the more general before a good flower is 
hp So, you see, the work is both slow and uncer- 
ain. 


Planting Clematis (Novice).—You can plant 
Clematises at any time, as they can always be purchased 
in pots. Now is a good time to plant, or you may, if you 
deka leave till the spring, but in either case you will not 

ave much bloom until the plants are well established ; in 
fact, in order to strengthen them, we would not let them 
bloom the first year at all, further than leaving one or two 
flowers to see if correct to name. The best soil for 
Clematis is that of a light, loamy texture, and if this be 
mixed naturally or artificially with lime so much the 
better. Drainage ig all-important, and the plants must 
receive annually plenty of rich manure. Cow-manure is 
preferable for dry, hot soils. Mulch on the approach of 
winter with rotten dung, this helping the plant very 
much. Pruning is very important. Jackmani alba is the 
best white for your purpose. 


Stock of white and purple Tufted 
Pansies (Longworth Rambler).—Your best plan will be 
to obtain cuttings from the firms now advertising in our 
columns, and insert them in sandy soilin a shady frame 
to root. You will require, say, 4 inches of rather fine 
soil, very sandy, and a few 9-inch boards put on edge with 
stakes to keep in position, and with a light over, will 
make a good place to root the cuttings in. Water 
thoroughly when finished, and sprinkle daily atd p.m. A 
little shading of limewash on the glass may be necsssary. 
It is now an excellent time to start, and you should 
obtain a list from those who are now advertising their 
stocks, and ask the prices per 100 or 1,000 for the colours 
you require. There are many good things in white and 
purple. Countess of Hopetoun and White Empress are 
both fine whites, and Acme, Royal Sovereign, Archie 
Grant, and Forerunner fine purple kinds, and there are 
others in both sets, Seed cannot be relied upon in these 
things. As to after treatment, we may possibly give a 
short article dealing therewith. 5 


Propagating Pansies (S. @.).—Your best plan 
with the Pansies you wish to propagate will be to cut off 
the present flowering shoots, as these are usually hollow 
and root badly. When this cutting back is done nume- 
rous shoots break up from the roots, and these, when 
3 inches in height, make the best of cuttings. If your 
plants have any such shoots on them, make cuttings from 
them at once, always making the lower part or base of 
each cutting close under a leaf-joint. Set them an inch 
apart and 1 inch deep into pots, pans, or shallow boxes, 
filled with good sandy soil, watering, then standing them 
in a frame that is slightly shaded in the middle of the day 
and is kept close for some two or three weeks. Cuttings 
also root well if put in under handlights beneath a north 
wall or fence. Failing any glass whatever, then set them 
iato fine sandy soil outdoors, and keep shaded in the day 
for a few weeks. Howsoever treated, the cuttings should 
be well rooted and fit to plant out wherever wanted to bs 
grown early in November, or, if preferred, in the following 
spring. 


Free-flowering Roses (Longworth Rambler).—tt 
is doubtful whether you will obtain all you ask for, when 
you require Roses that will ‘‘keep in bloom all the 
summer.” Some kinds are clearly noted for their free- 
flowering properties, but good Roses, at the present time, 
for example, are by no means numerous. What we would 
suggest in your case is some rustic poles, either single or 
in tripod fashion, at the back, and on these could be 
trained the best climbing Roses, mingling with Clematises 
to carry on the display a while longer. For the Roses, 
Aimée Vibert, Crimson Rambler, Gloire de Dijon, Thalia, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Reine Marie Henriette, Paul Neron 
(climbing), W. A. Richardson would fo:m a varied and 
good lot, and the Clematis, such as Fairy Queen, Henryi, 
Lady Bovil, Lady Londesborough, Jackmani, Viticella 
alba, Viticella rubra. In front of these you could form 
masses of free-flowering Teas and others, as Grace 
Darling, Souv. de la Malmaison, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
Capt. Hayward, La France, Ulrich Brunner, Capt. 
Christy, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, etc. Near the 
front you could plant such an exquisite thing as Hon! 
Edith Gifford in plenty, and as a contrast the pretty 
Indica sanguinea, that flowers to the end of the year. In 
no instance of the foregoing should we plant single plants, 
but groups of three or more to make an effect, and if the 
ground is well done they should do well. 


Perennials and annuals (C. H. Darley, Lymm). 
—If you well enrich the soil you may grow many things 
particularly such bulbous and tuberous-rooted subjects as 
Anemones, Tulips of all sections, Narcissus generally, 
English and Spanish Irises, Alstremerias, such Lilies as 
candidum, croceum, davuricum#tigrinum vars , Martagon, 
speciosum, etc. ; Belladonna Lilies for éarly autumn, and 
the various kinds of Orocus, such as O. speciosus for 
autumn, and the Colchicums. The Montbretias would 
also do well if planted 6 inches deep As to perennials, 
you may take Lupines, Gaillardias, Potentillas, Day 
Lilies, Columbines, Delphiniums, Coreopsis, Achilleas, 
Perennial Peas, the entire family of Fiag [rises, Michael- 
mas Daisies, alpine Phloxes, Rudbeckia, Anthericums, 
Pyrethrums, especially single kinds; Canterbury Belle, 
Pinks, Carnations, early-flowering Chrysanthemums, etc. 
Of annuals you may select almost what you like, for these 
would be more at home generally, so many being native of 
warmer climes than our own. What you will need speci- 
ally to bear in mind is that such a soil must be well 
enriched with manure, and, in your case especially, with 
manure that is of a distinctly cool nature; hence you will 
find cow-manure the best, and if employed liberally, being 
dug in quite a foot deep, you need not fear any failure, 
Indeed, many things find a far more congenial home in 
such a depth of sandy soil than in 2 feet of good ordinary 
loam in such a trying season as the present, But you 
must plant early, bury the bulbs rather deeply, and, above 
all, for the perennials plant very firmly. 
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Killarney Fern (Trichomanes radicans) (R. M.).— 
All this requires for growing successfully in the dwelling- 
house is a close glass case in which a sufficient quantity of 
moisture can permanently be afforded, careful watching 
to keep the sun’s rays from it, and a little attention in 
supplying it with the neceseary amount of water at the 
roots. Moisture this Fern must have, as the delicate 
fronds if exposed to drought or to the effects of sunlight 
for even a very short time would completely shrivel up. 
Heat is equally disastrous, for an hour, or even less, of 
exposure to a drv, heated atmosphere would be quite 
sufficient to completely ruin plants which for years may 
have grown vigorously. We have known plants of this 
species that were for a whole fortnight frozen into a solid 
block of ice, and when under the influence of the thaw 
the fronds gradually recovered their former positions, 
these plants had not suffered from the rigours of the 
temperature to which they had been exposed. The 
Killarney Fern is provided with rhizomes or stems of a 
woolly nature, which trail on the ground and which 
possess a very strongly-marked power ofadhesion. It has 
been noticed that this species thrives best when the 
rhizomes are in close proximity to a stone of a porous 
nature, such as sandstone, to which they will cling with 
great tenacity. It must be stated that when stone is used 
it is necessary that a little peat of a sandy fibrous nature 
should be placed at its base to establish the plant. Small 
pieces of fibrous peat, charcoal, and crocks form an excel- 
lent base on which to allow the rhizomes to ramble, 


FRUIT; 


Rust on Pears (J. Beddow).—The diseased appear- 
ance on the skin is constitutional, and is caused, probably, 
by the roots of the tree getting into unsuitable soil. If 
the roots could be lifted nearer the surface, and some 
fresh loam be worked in amongst them, the tree might be 
more vigorous. There is no cure for it after the fruit is 
attacked in this way, 

Planting Vines (Alyth).—A space of from 4 feet 
to 5 feet is necessary between each Vine, in order to allow 
of the proper development of the fruiting shoots, If the 
border is outside, the Vines are planted in this and taken 
through the wall into the house, keeping them as far away 
from the pipes as you can to prevent red-spider and thrips. 
If the border is an inside one, plant the Vines in front of 
the pipes, at a distance of 18 inches from the same-—7 é., if 
the house is a lean-to. 


Strawberries, early and late (M. F. 7.).— 
Strawberries vary very much as to their doing well or ill 
in various soils. You ought to try Vicomtesse H. de 
Thury and Royal Sovereign for early, with Oxonian, Elton 
Pine, and Latest of All for late work. If you wish to have 
very late Strawberries, you ought to grow some of the 
autumn-fruiting kinds, ag St. Joseph and Antoine de 
Padoue. You should visit some gardensin your neighbour- 
hood and find out what varieties best suit the district. 

Melons dying off at the neck (4 B. C.).—This 
ig, unfortunately, too common an occurrence. Little can 
be done after the disease has appeared, except to rub some 
dry powdered lime over the diseased portion with the 
fingers, and press a littleround the neck of the plants, It 
generally attacks the plants when they are grown in a 
too close, moist atmosphere. It may be almost prevented 
by planting on slightly raised mounds, with a drier atmos- 
phere, and free ventilation. Syripging the plants daily 
will not cause the plants to die off at the neck, and it will 
keep down red-spider. 


Tnsects in vinery (A Novice).—The leaves seem 
worried with thrips and red-spider. You will cer- 
tainly injure the Vines if you cut the leaves off, and you 
have mismanaged them in some way. The house has 
probably been kept too dry, and unventilated. If you 
want to put your Chrysanthemums there, do not cut off 
the Vine leaves, but take the Vines through some opening 
to the outside, and there thoroughly cleanse them, by 
syringing with Tobacco-water, and leave them exposed 
until hard frost. The Jarve and pups of the thrips are 
yellowish-white, and the perfect insect is of a dull, deep 
black. The red-spider is generally of a dull red colour, 
and on each side of the back is a blackish spot. 


Thinning Grapes (D.).—It is very difficult to ex- 
plain the operation of Grape-thinning, except by ocular 
demonstration. They ought to be thinned about ten days 
after the blossoms are set. Tale a pair of sharp-pointed 
scissors in one hand, and a Cedar pencil in the other to 
steady the bunch. As a rule, two-thirds of the berries 
ought to be removed; sometimes not more than half. 
Cus out all small birries, leaving those that are of a uni- 
form size throughout. Beginners are apt to cut out too 
many berries from the top of the bunches, and to leave 
too many at the point. It is best to proceed with caution, 
as it is easy enough to thin out a second time at the period 
of *‘ stoning ’—that is, when the seeds are developing. 


Diseased Grapes (A.).—The Grapes sent were 
badly affected with mildew and rust. The case is almost 
hopeless for this year if all the Grapes are like those sent. 
The mildew and rust may be due to more than one cause ; 
a cold current of air rushing through the house may 
bring on mildew, and it is a fertile source of rust. On the 
other hand, if the house is kept too close, stuffy, and 
damp, mildew is encouraged, and the same result will 
follow if the roots are in a cold, wet border, or if the con- 
dition of the border is too dry ; anything, in short, that 
disorganises the growth of the Vines predisposes them to 
the attacks of mildew and other pests. Before a remedy 
can be suggested, first ascertain the cause, and remove it. 
Place the roots in a comfortable condition. Keep the 
atmosphere of the house buoyant and freely circulating ; 
but on cold days avoid cold currents. Use moisture 
enough to make the atmosphere genial, but guard against 
stagnation everywhere. Early morning ventilation is a 
necessity. Sulphur, used carefully and persistently, will 
kill milaew. If one dressing does not suffice, continue to 
apply till the fungus is destroyed. 


VEGETABLES. 

Tarring Cucumber-frame (Ethel),—Oertainly 
you can, without fear of injury to the plants, tar the parts 
of a Cucumber-frame that are placed in the ground. 

Cucumbers failing (fF. L.).—It is not necessary 
that the flowers should be set by bees, or in any other way. 


Probably the growths are too much crowded; or perhaps 
The 


the points of the shoots haye not been stepped. 
































































impossible to advise without seeing it. 
consult a gardener in your neighbourhood. 
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growths on which fertile flower-buds are, ought to be 
stopped two leaves beyond them, and, if the growths are 
not crowded, the Cucumbers ought to develop well. 


Weakly Cucumbers (Q. D.).—Your Cucumbers 
are exhausted by bearing. Apply a rich top-dressing of 
turfy loam and leaf-mould, to which is added Olay’s 
Fertiliser, at the rate of 2 lb. to the bushel. This will 
restore them to vigour, and in the course of a month, if 
they go on well, repeat the top-dressing.—H. 


Tomatoes not setting (Constant Reader, Wat- 
ford).—The Tomato shoots sent had a very weakly appear- 
ance, as if taken from a plant that had become exhausted 
through much bearing. We have often seen the blooms 
of large fruiting kinds refuse to set, when lower down the 
stem heavy clusters of fruit have been hanging, and, in 
the present case, the plants have become,.weakly and 
impoverished in some way. If they have not yet borne 
fruit, then they have not been happily situated in some 
particular. Are the ends of the shoots up near the glass? 
If they are close to the glass, that may explain the 
failure, for, though Tomatoes like warmth, the flowers do 
not set well when close to the glass in hot weather, We 
are disposed to think, from their appearance, that a rich 
top-dressing would be serviceable, and, if near the glass, 
lower them till they are 10 inches ‘or 12 inches from it. 
Keep up a genial atmosphere by syringing and damping 
the floors daily. 





SHORT REPLIBS. 

H.W. Roy.—Your plant is eaten up with thrips and 
red-spider, caused by the hot, dry season. It is 
eeemingly very dry at the roots as well, this accentuating 
the disease. —_H. G. V’hompson.—We have never seen 
the Tulips you speak of grown in pots.——J’, M. Hiliot.— 
You may sow the seed, but we doubt very much, if it is 
like the one sent, whether it will germinate —— Questor, 
Atherstone.—Your Apples have been attacked by the 
grub of the Codlin moth,—-—.J.—See reply to “‘ Enquirer,” 
p. 373.——Lobelia.—You must raise Lobelia every year 
from seed or cuttings. You cannot sow in the open.— 
Privacy.—You cannot do better than plant a good Holly 
hedge, obtaining seedling plants and giving them a start 
in good soil.—Novice.—You had better keep your 
Geraniums in the window you refer to. Water well when 
you put them in, and keep fairly dry during the winter. 
——Cheltonian.—The plants are evidently starved. The 
soil in which they are growing is too light, and this, 
coupled with an insufficient supply of water, has caused 
the trouble. Some good fibrous loam, adding a little leaf- 
soil and sand, should have been used for them.——An 
Amateur.—We can only surmise that your plant has been 
allowed to get too dry. J. D —You will find an article 
on ‘Feeding Chrysanthemums” in a coming issue. We 
were unable to find room for it in our lash number. 
Mrs. J. C. M. Keynes.—Your Peas have been attacked by 
mildew, caused by the very dry, hot weather we have had. 
You ought to have watered them freely and mulched 
them with rotten manure. —— V.— Plant the red 





Cedar (Juniperus virginiana).——Lavender.—1, There is 
nothing that you can plant now that will make a show 


thisautumn. You can plant bulbs to flower in the spring 


3, Consult our advertisement columns.——R M.—Being 
go close to both the dining-room and the drawing-room 


we should imagine no heating would be necessary. It is 
You had better 
Enquirer. 
—We know of no book dealing with the matter you refer 
to. Rose queries will be answered in coming issue,—— 
H. K.—You will find nothing do so well as the many 
forms of Heath, which are at home in the soil you speak 
of. Hollyhocks will not do, and we doubt if Carnations 
will succeed.— Vine Cottage.—Cut down the shrubs you 
refer to immediately after flowering. You must, if you 
cut them bard back, be prepared to sacifice flowering the 
following year.——W. Gosselin.—Impossible to say with- 
out further imformation. The tree is evidently wrong at 
the roots, or is growing in very hungry, poor soil.— 
Neaumoius.—You had better get ‘‘London Market 
Gardena,” post free, from this office, price 1s. 2d. 








** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. Ne 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—Miss Hampton.—i, Pea Lord 
Anson’s; 2, Spirea canescens.— Mrs. R. Everard —Red 
flower, Spiraa Bumalda ; White flower, Spirea ; cannot say 
which, specimen too dried up.——Londonderry.—1, Aga- 
panthus umbellatus, may be stood in flower garden during 
the summer, where it will bloom, putting into greenhouse 
during the winter ; 2, Tradescantia zebrina ; 3, Grevillea 
robusta; 4, Pteris serrulata cristata.—— AH. M. T'.—Rose 
of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus var.).——G. C.—1, Adiantum 
gracillimum; 2, Adiantum cuneatum; 3, Adiantum 
concinnum latum; 4, Maranta sp., should like to see 
better specimen.— Miss Onslow.—Verbascum cupreum, 
nearly allied to V. pheniceum.—H. F’,—Rose of Sharon 
(Hibiscus syriacus)—W. H. K.—1, Lonicera, cannot 
name without flowers; 2, Crategus Pyracantha ; 3, Acer 
Negundo variegatum; 4, Gleditschia triacanthes; 5, 
Spirea Lindleyana ; 6, Portugal Laurel. ——Hudson Acre, 
—Veronica Andersoni, suitable only for walls and warm 
spots in the mildest districts and at the seaside. —— 
H. W. S.—The Bladder Senna (Colutea arborescens).—— 
Saratega —1, Gypsophila paniculata; 4, Potentilla 
hybrida var.; 3and 4, We do not name florist’s flowers. 
—_—E Britain.—Hedera Regneriana.——R. H_ H.—The 
common Hop, male fiowering shoot.—_—G@. B. H.—1, 
Salvia Heewi; 2, Malva moschata alba; 38, Veronica 
gubsessilis; 4, Antennaria margaritacea.——Alf Pam- 
philon.—Allium sp., impossible to say without flowers. 
——P. A. E.—The Dodder (Cuscuta europea). - — 
Longfergan. — Yellow flower, Genista tinctoria; Red 
flower, Alonsoa sp.; White flower, Shepherd’s Purse ; 
other next week.——A. G. P.—Quite impossible to tay 
without further particulars. M. Thompson.—1 
Nephrolepis sp. ; 2, Lamium maculatum; 3, Selaginella 
japonica; 4, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum.——Brewood — 
The flowering Nutmeg (Leycesteriaformosa), nearly hardy 
in these islands, but commoner in. Ireland and the 


weatern counties than in the home counties.——N, 
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Gosselin, Your fungus is one of the Puff Ball family 
(Lycoperdon). 

Names of fruits.—Thistle—Apple Devonshire 
Quarrenden——A Constant Reader.—Kindly read our 
rules as to naming fruit. The Plum is Drap d’Or,—— 
W. K. H.—Fruit received quite smashed. You say 
nothing as to where they are grows, whethrr in a house 
or outdoors. The border is evidently at fault, but it is 
very difficult to assign a reason without more particulars. 
— Questor, Athersione.—Apple Cellini——E. F. G —1, 
Golden Pippin; 2, Sturmer; 8, Hawthornden. Kindly 
read our rules as to naming fruit, 








Catalogues received.—Frank Dicks and Co., 
66, Deansgate, Manchester. —Bulb Catalogue for 1901.—— 
Samson and Co, Kilmarnock —List of Flower Roofs for 
1901.— John Rusze!l, Richmond, Surrey.—Bulb Cata- 
logue for 1901—~Webb and Sons, Stourbridge.— Bulb 
Catalogue for 1901.—-—Edmondson Bros, 10, Dame- 
street, Dublin —Bu’b Catalogue.——T. Turner, Gre:t 
Sutton, Chester.—Catalogue of Bulbs, Roots, ete.——A E, 
Grice and Co,, Dudley-road, Birmingham.- List of Bulbs, 
——Dicksons, Chester.—Choice Vlowering Bulbs for 1901. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ Hnglish Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to wa in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: l, 
Miss Mabel Gaisford, Danboyne, for Solanum 
jasminoides on an arch ; 2, Miss E. M. Stocke, 


seek 


Milverton, Somerset, for Dovecote. 


Ps 
GEO. BOYES & CO. 

Finest quality. Clean, healthy, well-rooted 

plants at popular prices. 
TREE-CARNATIONS a Speciality.—We can 
still offer some of the very finest varieties in strong 

young plants—viz., Sir Redvers Buller, Fairy, Mra. F. Joost, 
Shazada, &c. The cream of the best, 12 for 48.5 6 for 2s. Sd. 
Will make a grand show all winter. 


NEW YELLOW SELF CARNATION. 
Earl Roberts (Geo. Boyes & Co.). 


The finest 2nd largest pure yellow in cultivation. Never 
bursts. and sweetly scented. A limited stock to offer this 
autumn Strong plants, 2s. each; 2 for 3a, €d. 

Bev VARDIAS.—Fine for winter blooming, 


sweetly scented. Mrs, R. Green, Humboltii, Garfield, 
Flavescens, &c., 6 for 1s. 3d.; 2s. per doz. 


INERARIAS.—The finest strains in culti- 


vation, brilliant colours, large fine heads, strong plants, 
1s. 6d. per doz.; 24 for 2s. 94, mixed colours. Give satis- 
faction to all. 


RIMULAS.—The finest strains in cultiva- 


tion, strong young plants, fine mixture of colours, 
28. per doz ; 24 for 3s. fd... 


ASPARAGUS FERNS.—Strong young plants, 


28. per doz 
Ali post free for cash with order only. 


AYLESTONE PARK NURSERIES, LEICESTER, 

















RAINS’ ROYAL BULBS, 


FOR GREENHOUSE & GARDEN, 
Yield the most successful results. 





OUR SPECIALITY. 
ROYAL NAMED HYACINTHS, 


Guaranteed let size and beet quality, 3/6 per doz. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS AND Post FREE. 


MICHAEL RAINS & CO., 


Bulb Growers, 


34, MANSELL ST., ALDGATE, CITY LONDON, 
And the Nurseries. Haarlem, Holland, 
ESTABLISHED 1856, 


FLOWERS FROM ERIN'S ISLE. 


RELAND is famous for lovely flowers, and 


the most beautiful of all is hardy perennial double St. 
Brigid Anemone, which blooms from October until June, 
giving abundance of exquisite flowers for cutting during 
winter, when other outdvor blooms are unobtainable, They 
iast a long time in a cut state, and are charming arranged 
with their own beautiful foliage. Our strain (be careful to 
note we say ‘‘our strain,” for there are many inferior varieties 
offered) contains fully 90 per cent. of double blooms in all the 
most brilliant colours. If the dried roots are planted now 
they will start flowering in October and continue blooming 
all winter and spring. Being hardy. no protection is needed. 
Full cultural directions sent. Small tubers, 1%, Is. free. 
Larger roots, 12, 1s’ 6d., free; 24, 2s. 10d., free; 50, 5s. 6d. 
Selected roots (stock limited), 2s. fd. doz., free; 30, 5s., free. 


REAMSBOTTOM & CO, 
GEASHILL, KING’S CO., IRELAND. 


NARCISSUS BULBS. 

















95 Emperor for 28. 9d. 50 Barri conspicuus 
25 Empress for 28. 93 for 2s. 9d. 
75 Ornatus for 2s. 9d. | 100 Princeps .. for 2s, 9d. 


Forwarded free per Parcels Post on receipt of remittance. 
All orders dispatched in rotation as received. ES 


CHARLES G. ROBERTS, Oleremont, St, Helis JEKSEY. 
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Nose, 176.—Von.. XXXTII, 











Founded by W, Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” 
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TOMATOES NOT RIPENING, 
(Repiy To **M. J. B.”) 
Tomartors, though commonly such easily-grown 
plants, quickly suffer should any unusual treat- 
ment be followed. Yours being hard and green 
on the surface and ripening below, point some- 
what to acheck. During the late abnormally 
hot spell of summer weather many Tomatoes 
were spoilt from sun-scald, the great heat not 


being tempered by the aid of shade and venti- 
lation. On some days there was not enough air 
to set up a sufficient circulation inside green- 
houses, and, with an overpowering solar-heat, 
vegetation suffered severely unless sufficient 
shade was afforded to subdue the sun’s rays. 
The air of the house under such unfavourable 
conditions became vitiated, causing the skins of 
the fruit to become contracted; hence their 
indisposition to swell later. The critical 
moment with Tomatoes, too, is when they are 
on the verge of ripening. A cause that may lead 
up to this contraction of the skins is fluctuation 
of moisture, both in the air and the soil. The 
latter, of course, is the more fatal in its conse- 
quences, and, happening under a sweltering sun, 
would increase the trouble. All you can do is 
to keep the house as cool as possible during the 
day when there is sunshine, remove some of the 
worst of the fruit, and give the others time to 
develop as near perfection as their state will 
allow. Do not neglect to water often, for now 
your boxes would be full of thirsty roots, and 
stimulating food, either in liquid form or an 
artificial manure, should be given now. Bone- 
meal is excellent for Tomatoes, but under glass 
it gives off an offensive smell a day or two after 
its application. Canary guano is a very good 
Tomato manure. We presume you have kept 
all side-shoots rubbed out as they advance, and 
the points pinched when from four to six trusses 
had formed, according to the size of the boxes. 
It is not at all uncommon for some of the fruits 
to behave in the manner you explain, but it is 
not so general a failing as another form of 
scalding known as black spot. In this case the 
upper portion of the fruits shows a symptom 
similar to that expected if suddenly half 
immersed in boiling water. From this they 
advance to the jet blackness spoken of, and fruits 
thus affected are of no value for any purpose. 
There is a possibility, too, that though your soil 
may appear good it is not chemically suited to 
Tomatoes, and the addition of hot-bed material 
is not by any means desirable for them. 





VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


Tue Vegetable Marrow classes at exhibitions 
show that no one kind is favoured more than 
another, as is the case with most other vege- 
tables. If we turn to the exhibitions of garden 
produce from the best private gardens, long, 
short, round, or Custard Marrows are invariably 
presented, but with this difference—that only 
white kinds are shown, whilst cottagers have 
just as much regard for green or mottled kinds 
as for white ones, Very probably, all other 


fully. 


kinds get the preference ; but that is purely a 
matter of fancy, as when cooked it would be 
difficult to discover in what respect green- 
skinned kinds differed from white ones. Some 
kinds are more prolific than others ; the smaller- 
fruited kinds produce more than large-fruited 
ones, but in the end the balance of actual bulk 
is about the same. Of course, if the fruits of 
the longer or larger kinds be cut whilst small, 
the relief given to the plants favours more 
abundant fertility; but the best test of any 
plant’s productive powers is found in leaving all 
its produce to mature fully, and then weighing 
the whole at the end of the season. In the 
market gardens the long white is preferred, 
and, if somewhat ribbed, all the better. Still, 
a nice green specimen or two is not objected to, 
as these produce variety, and give some accept- 
able colour to the greengrocer’s window. Cut 
while the skins are tender, Marrows soon 
become battered and disfigured. There are few 
directions in which reform is more needful in 
connection with market garden produce than 
our method of packing and getting it fresh and 
uninjured to the consumer. Some little diver- 
gence of opinion exists among good vegetable 
judges as to the proper size or age for prize 
Marrows. They may be too big in some cases, 
but, if the skin is quite tender and the fruits are 
even and handsome, it seems unfair that small 
fruits should be put before larger ones. It is a 
common rule to allow something for size in the 
case of cottagers’ products, for these show by 
their exhibits that they think quantity to be of 
considerable merit. When, however, such 
kinds as Moore’s Cream or the round Pen-y-byd 
are presented, of course size is out of the 
question, and here it is really one of quality and 
flavour. Marrows have become very popular ; 
they are widely grown, and they prove valuable 
aids to the gardener during the summer 
months. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Bottling Peas.—OCan any of your readers supply me 
With directions for bottling Peas to keep through the 
winter? They can be bought, but no one can tell me how 
todo them, Also, for making Tomato sauce for winter 
use ?—C. A. H. 

Recipe for making Rhubarb wine.—OCut 
Rhubarb into small pieces. To every 4 lb. put 1 gallon 
cold water, stand eight days, stirring every day, then 
strain, and to each gallon of liquor add 3 1b. brown sugar 
and one sliced Lemon. Stand three days, then put in 
cask, adding a little isinglass. Bottlein three months. It 
should be made in June or early July. Rhubarb is too 
bitter later. I have made by this recipe with great success. 


Making Tomato conserve.—I find many valu- 
able recipes in your paper, but I have not yet seen one for 
making Tomato conserve. Could you kindly supply one 
in a future number ?—R. M, Harvey. 

[Stalk and wipe 4 lb. of sound, ripe Tomatoes, 
put them into boiling water for a minute or so, 
then peel them and slice quickly and thickly. 
Take all the skin and pith off three Lemons. 
Slice these thinly, and remove all pips. Put 
one gill of water into a preserving-pan, and 4 lb. 
of loaf sugar. Stir carefully till the sugar is 


dissolved. Remove scum as it rises, and boil for 


five minutes. Now put in the Lemon and 
Tomatoes. Boil quickly, skim, and stir care- 
When it is so thick that it hangs thickly 


again necessary. 
plants must be in advance of the soil. D 
after the soil is added cut away the matting. 


tie down tightly with parchment covers. ] 
Treatment of Asparagus (A. M. W.). 


—You would not expect to cut much from 
Asparagus planted in the spring of last year 
yet, but by next summer it should produce, if 
the plants are in vigorous growth now and the 
soil of a suitable description, a fair supply. It 
is not wise in any case to cut very hard until 
young beds are well established. You do quite 
right in giving light stimulants to the soil in the 
form of soot and salt, and in keeping down 
weeds, which, left alone, soon impoverish the 
soil. In the autumn, when the stalks have 
turned yellow or light brown in colour, you will 
need to cut them down to the ground, hoe over 
the surface lightly, and rake off any weeds there 
may be, and then put on a coat of manure, 
This is better fresh from the stable, cow or pig- 
yard, so that during the winter the rain washes 
it properly into the soil. Long strawy manure is 
not the kind to use, but rather that which is short 
and free from much straw, because in the former 
there is not much material for the soil to derive 
benefit from. Only use salt from April till, say, 
July—in winter it does harm by keeping the 
soil cold—and never apply large doses at a time. 
For the sake of neatness in the winter you could 
shovel up the fine soil from the alleys, if your 
Asparagus is planted in beds, and spread this 
over the manure. Self-sown seedlings should 
be removed, because in time, these if left alone, 
will cause the bed to become crowded and the 
produce small and weak, hence unsatisfactory at 
the table. 


Karthing up Celery. — Although the 
season has been so hot, yet where the trenches 
were well prepared and the soil about the roots 
kept in a well moistened state the growth has 
been very satisfactory. In all cases where 
Celery is sufficiently advanced in growth, 
excepting, of course, the later supplies, the first 
earthing may now take place. Where the 
growth is still backward, excepting a top-dress- 
ing to further encourage growth and to prevent 
the leaves from spreading out, earthing up is 
better left alone, and growth encouraged by 
keeping the soil in a well-moistened state, as it 
must be understood that to secure a free growth 
and plants that will eventually become solid- 
hearted, a good foundation must be laid before 
earthing commences. Before earthing up is 
attempted see that the soil is in a thoroughly 
moistened state, The soil must not be thrown 
roughly against the plants, for if so it will most 
likely get into the centres, which must be 
avoided, or early decay will be engendered. To 
prevent this, each plant should be drawn up 
with the hands and tied with a piece of matting. 
Afterwards clear away any sucker growths, also 
any small outer leaves. A little salt sprinkled 
on the surface will be of value, as besides being 
a stimulant, it will assist in keeping away slugs. 
The soil should be well broken up, as if at all 
lumpy the stems are apt to become bruised. A 
heavy earthing is not needed, about 3 inches 
being quite sufficient for the time being, as it 
will be another three weeks before earthing is 
In all cases the hearts of the 
Directly 
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GARDEN WORK, 


Conservatory. —A change is visible in 
the house now. ‘There are Palms, of course, 
especially Kentias and Latanias ; but the stove 
plants are going, or have already gone, back to 
the stove. The Tuberous Begonias have lost 
their brightness, and will be turned outside to 
ripen. Zonal Geraniums for the most part have 
lost their freshness; but the Abutilons, the 
planted-out Fuchsias, Plumbagos, Habrotham- 
nuses, Heliotropes, Tuberoses, Lilies, and a host 
of other odds and ends, are still with us. Humea 
elegans is a favourite old plant which used to 
be more common, both as a summer garden plant 
and also as a plant in the conservatory. The 
growth always gives off a pleasant fragrance 
even when not in flower. It isa biennial, and 
seeds should be sown not later than July. I 
remember years ago I planted a row along the 
front of a range of vineries, and the following 
autumn hundreds of self - sown seedlings 
appeared. I mention this to show it is not 
difficult to raise, and a packet of seeds sown now 
in heat would be in time to flower next season. 
Poinsettias and other winter-flowering plants 
must not be left too long in cold-pits, They are 
all right as long as the weather keeps warm ; 
but when the cold nights come they should be 
put where a little warmth can be given. Pelar- 
goniums also should be placed in the greenhouse 
now, as, if the plants get too much water, their 
effectiveness will bs injured. The same remark 
applies to Tree-Carnations ; in fact, we must be 
prepared to place all plants in pots we care 
much about under a glass roof now. But for 
some time after housing the plants give abun- 
dance of air both night and day, so that the 
change from outside to inside may be gradual, 
A group of Francoa ramosa (Maiden’s Wreath) 
has a charming effect in the conservatory now. 
The plants may be raised from seeds or cuttings 
or division of the root-crowns, and, for conser- 
vatory work, should be potted on into 7-inch or 
8-inch pots. It will flower in a smaller pot ; 
but large specimens must have pot room. 
Watering may be done in the mornings now. 


Stove.—Steady fires arenecessary now. At 
no time should the thermometer fall below 
60 degs. A few degrees higher will be better 
for most stove plants. By this time the house will 
have been cleaned and the plants rearranged, so 
as to make the most of the space. There is 
nothing finite or fixed in plant culture. The 
oftener the plants are moved and the position 
changed the better they thrive. Shade may be 
altogether dispensed with now and the watering 
done in the early part of the day, though this 
will not prevent attention being given to any 
plant when required. Ventilation will be given 
on bright days. Winter-flowering stuff should 
have a light position, and liquid-manure may be 
given wher the pots are full of roots. If the 
syringe is used be sure the water is pure, or 
such things as Crotons and Dracenas will be 
discoloured, 

Chrysanthemums.—The buds of the 
Japs will be selected and swelling, and incurves 
showing now should be retained, or the flowers 
will be late, though, of course, incurves open 
quickly after being housed. As soon as the 
buds of the early kinds show colour, take the 
plants indoors, as exposure to rain will cause 
decay to set in. Premature flowers are not of 
much use—ior show, anyway. The wind will 
soon give trouble, and no shoots should be per- 
mitted to remain without a tie now. Earwigs 
must be sought for diligently and destroyed. 
Give liquid-manure two or three times a week, 
changing the kind often, with soot-water 
occasionally. 

Cucumbers in frames. — Keep the 
frames close now to make what use is possible 
of the sunshine. Stopping and thinning should 
be attended to, but less water will be required, 
and what is used should have the chill taken off, 
The frames must be covered at nights with Frigi- 
domo or mats. If there is no house for late 
Cucumbers, and it is desired to keep the frames 
going as long as possible, linings of warm 
manure should be placed round the bed to 
revive the warmth contained therein. 

Tomatoes.—Never within my recollection 
has there been such a crop of Tomatoes outside 
in our district, and the plants and fruit are free 
from disease. Of course, the price is low ; but, 
even then, the crop ought to pay, though the 


labour of staking, tying, and regulating growth 
is considerable. Indoors the crops are now get- 
ting thin, and the plants may be pulled to make 
room for other things, for the houses must not 
remain empty. 

Orchard-house.—As soon as the fruits 
are all gathered place the potted trees outside. 
Get the top-dressing and what repotting is 
required done early, and the pots must be 
sheltered with litter or something to protect 
the roots in winter, as they will remain outside 
till January, and the house will be filled with 
late Chrysanthemums. If there has been any 
red-spider in the house burn a little sulphur in 
it before bringing in Chrysanthemums. 


Window gardening. — Boxes outside 
windows will require a good deal of attention 
now to make them presentable till the end of 
September ; then the boxes may be filled for 
winter. There are various things available, in- 
cluding bulbs of several kinds, small shrubs, 
such as Kuonymus, Bush Ivies, Cupressus, 
including the Golden Japanese Cypress. Where 
economy must be observed, Wallflowers, Forget- 
me-nots, Tufted Pansies, white and red Pinks, 
with hardy Ferns for shady windows. Indoors 
white and blue Campanulas are still bright. 
Scarborough Lilies will be showing flower, and 
should be taken indoors. 


Outdoor garden.—Evergreen trees and 
shrubs may be transplanted from one part of 
the grounds to another as soon as rain comes to 
soften the ground. If the trees have to be pur- 
chased from a distance bstter wait a bit, but 
the ground can be got ready by deepening aud 
thoroughly breaking up. No one who wishes 
the things to thrive will plant in hard, unmoved 
ground. Even when planting in the wilderness 
the land for the various groups should be well 
broken up and, if necessary, manured, and the 
term manure may include any fresh soil or com- 
post necessary to make the ground suitable for 
whatever is going to be planted thereon. The 
man who takes pains seldom fails in his planting 
operations. Put io cuttings of all kinds of 
evergreens. If only a few plants are wanted, 
make sure work by planting the cuttings in a 
prepared bed, and cover with a frame. Under 
any circumstances the beds must be kept moist 
and shaded. Cuttings of bedding plants will 
root now in frames kept close and shaded, but 
guard against damping by opening the lights 
for anhourevery morning. September isa good 
month for sowing Grass seeds. Take advantage 
of showery weather and the seeds will be up in 
afew days. ‘Transplant Madonna Lilies. 


Fruit garden.—Outdoor Grapes will stand 
a good chance of ripening this year, and where 
the roots have been properly nourished there is 
no mildew. Remove surplus growth to expose 
the fruit, especially white Grapes, which require 
the sunshine to give that amber tint to the fruit 
which denotes good flavour. Any Grapes re- 
maining on the early Vines under glass may be 
cut and bottled now if there is convenience for 
doing so. All that is required ig a cool room or 
a room not subject to much fluctuation of tem- 
perature, with a rack against the walls for the 
bottles to rest in, so that the Grapes, when cut, 
may hang loose and free from everything. The 
bunches should be cut with sufficient wood to 
hang clear of the racks. Ripening Melons must 
not be watered, or the flavour will be injured ; 
but the ventilation should be free without being 
excessive. A genial warmth is necessary to com- 
plete the ripening. Melons should not be 
shaded, and, if grown in frames, the fruit should 
be elevated on pots to lift them above the 
foliage. Peaches ripening in cool houses must 
be freely ventilated and not watered at the 
roots after the fruits begin to put on colour. 
Orchard-house trees which require larger pots 
should have a shift before the action of the 
foliage has altogether ceased, so that the trees 
may send their roots into the new soil before 
the autumn is far advanced. Unlike the Grape- 
Vine, the Peach will make roots during winter, 
and trees potted early will occupy the fresh soil 
in good time. Strawberries in pots should stand 
thinly on an impervious bottom. 


Vegetable garden.—Plant Lettuces and 

ndives on south borders. These plants when 
about half grown may be lifted and planted in 
frames for use in winter. Sow Radishes now in 
an open situation. Where the soil is rich well 
moisten the ground before sowing. Cabbages 
to come in early should be planted on firm 
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ground ; by this is meant ground that is rich 
and has time to settle before planting. When 
planted in loose, freshly-dug land they run to 
leaf without showing an inclination to form 
hearts till later in the season. Such Cabbages, 
of course, are larger when growth is completed, 
but it is better to be early and of moderate size. 
For this reason we should plant our first lot in 
a sunny position, 10 inches apart, where the 
land is in good heart, but not freshly manured, 
The land is dressed before planting with soot 
and artificials, the surface deeply hoed, and the 
plants set out in drills. Celery which has made 
free growth should be earthed up now, care 
being taken that the soil does not enter the 
heart of the plant. August-sown Cauliflowers 
should be pricked out 6 inches apart when large 
enough. Some may be pricked out under hand- 
lights, and others in frames, but the lights to be 
left off for the present. There is a wonderful 
crop of Tomatoes outside this season, and, as a 
consequence, the price is low. Remove surplus 
foliage and stop all growth, so that the fruit 
may be freely exposed. Daniels’ Open-Air is a 
free-setting variety. We are growing it this 
season for the first time, EH. Horpay. 


THE COMING WEEE’S WORE, 


Rxtracts yrom a Garden Diary. 

September 16th.—Sowed more Mignonette in 
5-inch pots in frame. Potted Hyacinths, Tulips, 
double Van Sion Narcissus, and Freesias. 
Moved early-flowering Chrysanthemums to con- 
servatory, and brought away all plants that 
have ceased to be effective. The climbers, 
which have been useful as a shade during 
summer, are being gradually reduced. Harthed 
up Celery where the foliage was dry. Pianted 
early Cabbages. 


September 17th.—Sorted over seeds of early 
Potatoes and packed away in shallow trays in 
light, frost-proof shed, or that can easily be 
made frost-proof by matting up windows when 
frost sets in, Put in cuttings of a good collec- 
tion of Pentstemons in eold-frame. We have 
got in our usual stock of bedding plants for 
stock purposes. Any further increase will be 
met in spring. The hard-wooded plants have 
been placed in cool-house, freély ventilated night 
and day. Shifted into larger pots Poinsettias, 
which required more room. : 


September 18th.—Double Primulas have been 
taken from cold-house to light-house, where a 
little heat can be given when necessary. Less 
water is given now to Caladiums. Arum Lilies 
arenow growing freely in house where a tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. can be given when necessary, 
Flowers will be wanted at Christmas. Strong 
plants of Eulalia japonica variegata have a very 
pretty effect in the fernery, dotted about among 
the Ferns. Potted off cuttings of Zonal Gera- 
niums and placed in light-house. We are partial 
to these and have a good collection. 


September 19th.—The Cucumbers planted last 
month for winter supply are growing freely, and 
will not be stopped till within 18 inches of the 
top of the house. I do not care for large houses 
for Cucumbers ; 12 feet wide is our limit. We 
have tried wider houses, but the plants do best 
in the comparatively narrow houses, and 
100 feet is a good length. Old turfy loam, free 
from wireworms, a little bone, soot, and old 
manure is usually mixed with it. 


September 2Cth.—Some of the Chrysanthes 
mums with prominent buds have been placed 
undercover. Large buds soon suffer from stress 
of weather if left out too long. The late shoots 
to flower at Christmas will be left out till 
October or as long as it is safe to do go. 
Planted Lettuces on south border. Tomato- 
houses are cleared as required to make room for 
other things. Any fruit remaining on the 
plants is gathered and placed on shelves to ripen. 
Shifted Cinerarias into 5 inch and 6-inch pots, 


September 21st.—Seeds are being sowed of 
choice kinds of annuals, biennials, and other 
plants, including MHollyhocks. Commenced 
trenching ground for shrubs and Roses. There 
are lovely things among the Michaelmas Daisies 
now. ‘Some of the plants are taken up for 
furnishing the corridors and staircases during 
autumn, When established early in autumn 
they last well. All fruit is gathered as it ripens, 
or a little before, and placed in the fruit-room 
to finish, 
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FRUIT. 


*,* THE ORCHARD-HOUSE. 


Tax cultivation, under glass, of fruit-trees might | 


with advantage be carried on in this country to 
&@ much greater extent than is done at present. 
From a close observation of the different quali- 
ties of fruit, both home grown and foreign, 
exposed for sale, and the prices which the best 
samples fetch, I am of the opinion that the 
system of culture herewith advocated, if 


properly carried out on an extensive scale, | 


would as a business venture prove remunera- 
tive. An abundant crop of first-rate fruit 
would be a certainty every season instead of 
being dependent on the fickleness of our spring- 
time. Even wall fruit culture in the best 
appointed gardens of this country very often 
fails, The walls may be of first-class 
construction, the fruit-trees the best 
selected and most suitable of their kind 
for the situation, the attention given 
to the trees the best, yet all will depend 
on the weather experienced while the 
trees are in bloom as to whether a crop 
is secured or not. Then, again, sven 
should genial weather prevail at the 
afore-mentioned season, the ripening 
period has to be contended with. A 
cold, wet, and sunless autumn may pre- 
vent a splendid crop attaining perfec- 
tion. 

Form oF HousE,—A span-roofed struc- 
ture is without doubt the best for an 
orchard-house ; still, any kind of glass- 
house which admits abundances of light 
will be suitable. Many excellent Or- 
chard-houses have no heating apparatus 
of any kind whatever. This should, 
however, be largely determined by the 
locality. On the whole, I think it is a 
great advantage to have the means at 
command with which to bring about 
the proper and beneficial atmospheric 
requirements at all the different critical 
periods when the trees are in growth, 
from the moment the buds begin to 
swell till the fall of the leaf. The best 
kind of structure had, however, better 
be left to individual tastes and require- 
ments in consultation witha builder of 
glasshouses. I would impress on the 
necessity for abundance of ventilation in 
every case, 

CuLturr.—The best system for all 
inmates of the orchard-house is in pots 
of various dimensions, as from 10 inches 
to 18 inches in diameter, according to 
the kind of tree, its age, and consequent 
size. Incultivating orchard-house fruit- 
trees in pots you have entire command 
not only of the roots, but of the branches 
as well. Of course, it is a sine qud non 
that the person or persons in charge 
must have a thorough knowledge of the 
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moderately firm. When purchasing the trees, 
the purpose for which they are required will be 
stated to the nurseryman. They will not at 
first require larger pots than will comfortably 
hold the roots. ‘The large sizes previously men- 
tioned will be brought into use as the trees 
reach that size, which they can be permitted to 
attain in their somewhat limited quarters. In 
this system of fruit culture it is not usual to 
grow on the trees at once to their destined size. 
A much better plan is to take a few fruit® from 
each tree every season, gradually increasing 
the quantity of fruit as the tree is itself 
built up, and so allow it to bear without 
injury an annually increasing crop. Although 
considerably restrained in the way of wood 
production owing to the confined state of the 
roots, no difficulty whatever in each case will be 
experienced in securing abundance of young 



































































































































cultivation of fruit-trees in general out- 
side, otherwise success even under glass 
will not be the rule, rather the excep- 
tion. In a wild or natural state fruit- 
trees havea tendency to become more or 
less timber-forming trees. When culti- 
vated for the sake of their fruit alone, 
this timber-forming tendency has to be 
ersistently checked by artificial means, 
ut at the same time in as natural a 
manner as possible by bringing to 
bear on the operation all knowledge of 
the subject which can nowadays be so readily 
acquired. This wood-bearing tendency of 
fruit-trees is very much checked in pot- 
culture, owing to the roots being circum- 
scribed in place of being allowed, as in ordinary 
culture, to almost ramble at will. Wethus 
secure by natural means a sufficiency of fruit- 
bearing wood on which fruit-buds can be made 
to develop at the will of the cultivator by means 
of pruning, disbudding, together with the 
climatical conditions of the atmosphere, which 
are quite under the cultivator’s control. For 
the reception of the trees no elaborate arrange- 
ments are required inside the orchard-house, A 
path running through the centre of the house, 
with two or three rows of trees on either side, 
is perhaps the simplest and best way. This, of 
course, is supposing the house is a span-roofed 
one. The borders on either side of the path 
will require to be made perfectly level and 


















































Apple-trees in pots. 


wood {for the proper building up and maintain- 
ing of each or any kind cultivated. Once 
established in their permanent pots, where they 
may remain and continue fruitful for a number 
of years, the surface soil and as much as possible 
from around the ball should be removed 
annually, and a rich compost substituted. 
Three parts good heavy turf, one of leaf-soil, 
with some sharp sand and a little artificial 
fertiliser added, will be generally suitable. It 
should, as in all potting operations with fruit- 
trees, be rammed as firmly as the pot will stand 
without bursting. This operation should be 
carried out at the fall of the leaf, a thorough 
soaking of water being given at the same time. 
When water is required, enough to saturate the 
ball should always be given, during summer as 
well as winter. During the resting period, 
however, the pots must always be kept rather 
on the dry side, but nothing like extreme dry- 
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ness to the dust stage should be permitted, 
With thoroughly established plants in ful! bear- 
ing it will be found that the roots fine 
wey through the bottom of the pot and search 
into the soil underneath. If properly taken 
advantage of, this extension of the roots outside 
the pots is of immense benefit to the trees while 
bearing a heavy crop of fruit. The best way of 
making these roots beneficial to the fruit 
instead of tending towards grossness in wood 
production is to sever them annually during the 
top-dressing operations and shift the pots a few 
inches so as to provide fresh feeding ground for 
the new roots, which will again during the grow- 
ing season emerge and establish themselves in 
readiness to provide an augmented supply of 
food at.a time when the strain on the trees is 
heaviest. 

VENTILATION has already been touched upon. 
It is of the utmost importance to have the means 
at command of providing abundance, for the 
inmates of an orchard-house are all hardy in a 
certain way. Sudden changes of atmospheric 
conditions are more to be guarded against than 
constant severities of the weather. As soon as 
the crop is gathered the trees must be got to 
rest, and so kept by means of free ventilation 
until signs of renewed activity are observed in 
the swelling of the fruit and wood buds. When 
the trees are in bloom ventilation becomes the 
most important matter. Should sleet, hail, and 
east winds, accompanied by biting snow-blasts, 
prevail, the ventilators may require to he 
covered with tiffany or hexagon netting to pre- 
serve the tender blossoms from the sudden 
inrush of cold, biting air. At this time the 
cultivator will take advantage of the heating 
apparatus, should there be one. This worrying 
season safely past, constant and unremitting 
attention must be given until the fruit is safely 
stored or sent to market. After the crop is set 
thinning will first call for attention, and that 
without delay, especially in the case of non- 
stone fruits, which are better left till it can be 
easily seen which are taking a lead. Through- 
out the summer the syringe must be actively 
employed, not only on every tree, but on every 
leaf, in order that the trees may enjoy an 
uninterrupted season of growth, with all insect 
pests kept at bay. In no other way can a fine 
crop be brought to perfection, while at the same 
time provision is made for a future crop by 
having clean, healthy, and plump fruit-spurs. 
Vaporising is an excellent aid in checking 
insects in the orchard-house, but should never 
be depended on to do the work alone, 
syringing being a more natural and _ healthy 
means of attaining this much desired object. 
Regular and abundant supplies of water will be 
required during active growth, with, in the case 
of pot-bound trees, frequent supplies of liquid- 
manure. Perhaps the best system of 

TRAINING is a central stem with alternating 
branches all around, thereby doing away with 
the necessity for any support in the way of 
stakes, which do not tend to a good or even 
practical appearance. The importance of havy- 
ing each tree so far apart from its neighbour as 
to permit of plenty of light and sunshine reach- 
ing every part will, of course, be understood. 
It is also of the utmost importance that the 
branches on each individual tree be not too 
crowded, but, on the contrary, so arranged that 
each one receives to its base its full share of 
light and sunshine ; otherwise we shall have a 
superabundance of apparently fruiting wood, 
which, from want of light and sunshine, to- 
gether with a free circulation of air, will be un- 
able to elaborate its sap sufficiently to become 
suitable food for the nourishment of the embryo 
fruit within the buds, and which buds will, in 
consequence, only develop useless wood in place 
of luscious fruit. In the case of Peaches and 
Nectarines a constant supply of young wood 
must be kept up to secure the best results. 
Pears, Apples, and Cherries — except the 
Morello, which there is no need to place under 
glass—should, as a general rule, be only per- 
mitted to produce young wood as required for 
the proper building up of the tree and to re- 
place that which, through constant fruit pro- 
duction for years in succession, is seen to be 
degenerating, and thus producing inferior 
fruit. 

Once Pear and Apple-trees in pots have at- 
tained their allotted size, and provided they are 
in perfect health, the quantity of young wood 
required each season will be very small, all the 
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energies of the tree being devoted to fruit pro- 
duction.. The 

RIPENING PERIOD deserves some _ notice. 
Artificial warmth will at this season be of great 
benefit in bringing the fruits to the highest 
state of perfection. In cold districts it will be 
indispensable as being the only means of pro- 
longing the autumn sufficiently to permit of the 
crop making a perfect finish instead of ripening 
prematurely. With abundant ventilation night 
and day, and a very little artificial warmth to 
give buoyancy to the atmosphere, magnificent 
truit will be obtained. Wo. Fosrmr, 

Cormiston Towers, Biggar. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Our best native fruit (page 351).— 
There are few fruits better in flavour than a 
well netted Gooseberry in October. With re- 
gard to the caterpillar, I always adopted Sir J. 
Paxton’s advice, which was every autumn to 
rake away or otherwise remove the soil as far as 
each bush extended to a depth of at least 
3 inches. The grubs, if any, are in the soil, and 








the roots uniformly cool and moist. This is 
particularly applicable to soil of a light nature, 
or where excessive draining is practised, 
which is often the case in towns. You do not 
say whether your tree is of moderate growth ; 
but we can only suggest that deficiency of water 
is the cause of your enquiry, and you would, 
therefore, do well to ascertain if this is so, and 
act accordingly. 


Fruits for shady wall.—At the end of my 
gardenet the back is a wall 10 feet high, facing due east. 
There are trees from a neighbouring garden overhanging 
somewhat. There is nothing growing up the wall or ona 
border about 12 feet wide in front of the wall. If I lop off 
the overhanging branches could I utilise the wall space 


| and border with any satisfaction as to vegetables or fruit- 


trees? Kindly recommend.—Docrtor. 


[You may certainly utilise both wall and bor- 
der, planting on the wall two or three Nectar- 
ines, which should prove tae most useful in this 
position, and you have ample room for training 
for some time to come. Obtain good trained 
trees at least 2 years old. If you wish for 
variety you may try the Plum also. You would, 
of course, require the overhanging trees to be 
cleared from your side, and, in addition, a good 








The Phlox for room decoration. 


by entirely removing it and putting fresh soil 
on all danger ot having caterpillars next spring, 
if not entirely avoided, is very largely decreased. 
—SALF. 


Apple-trees flowering in summer 
(J. Gibson ).—There is nothing very extraordi- 
dinary in trees bearing a second display of 
flower ; indeed, during most summers we see 
or read of such freaks occurring with fruit-trees, 
By the time this reply can be published your 
flowers will have fallen, and, if they should 
perfect miniature fruits, pick them off. No 
doubt the drought so prevalent this summer is 
the direct cause of the second bloom, a secondary 
growth being set up by the soaking of the soil 
from some recent heavy storms followed by 
cooler weather. Probably your soil is deficient 
of moisture during dry, summer periods, which 
suggests a periodic soaking of water. If this is 
done at frequent intervals you would not find a 
secondary blossom. We could not suggest why 
your tree has so few fruits this year—there are 
many such everywhere; but the drought of last 
year accounts for many failings this. A mulching 

4 shluct-manure over the roots is of great ser- 
vice, both in supporting the trees and keeping 











(See page 381.) 


trenching of the ground, and possibly some fresh 
soil for the fruit-trees. In the border you may 
grow any vegetables you require, or, what is 
usually most acceptable, the Strawberry. By 
trenching and heavily manuring the ground as 
soon as possible and planting good strong plants, 
you would not leave much room for failure. If 
you follow these lines you should reserve 3 feet 
at back for the roots of the fruit-trees. That 
must not be over-cropped with anything else, as 
the root-fibres of these plants require all the 
sunlight and heat, as well as air, that is admis- 
sible through the soil. ] 


Gooseberries infested with cater- 
pillars (A. M. W.).—There is nothing you 


| can apply to your trees at this time of year to 


prevent the caterpillars from attacking them in 
early summer. ‘The removal of the soil around 
each tree when the insects are passing the 
winter in a chrysaloid state is recommended, 
because in doing this ‘the source of the evil is 
dealt with. You cannot, however, be sure even 
in doing this of making a successful riddance of 
the pest. Soot and lime sprinkled on the trees 
in the spring sometimes prove a good preven- 
tive or destroyer of the caterpillars, but while 
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it does so in some instances, there are others 
where it is not effectual. We have found 
Hellebore powder, dissolved in water and 
syringed on the trees, or the powder itself 
dredged on lightly over the infested parts in a 
dry state, more effectual than anything else, but 
as Hellebore powder is a poison it must be used 
with care. Not being easily soluble in water, 
it needs to be kept agitated or stirred as it is 
being used. With the syringe it can be applied 
to the undersides of the leaves, where they 
usually feed, If one application does not 
suffice apply another in quick succession, and 
not much further trouble will be experienced. 
Whitewashing of the stems is quite useless for 
Gooseberries or other standard fruit-trees as a 
preventive of insect interference. In the 
orchard there is nothing better than fowls, 
which pick up any kind of small ‘insect in the 
fly or grub state. You would not do any harm 
in using soot on the leafless trees in winter, as 
this supplies a stimulating manure for enriching 
the soil. The objection to the employment of 
soot and lime to the Gooseberry-trees while in 
leaf and fruit is that the latter must be washed 
before it can be used, because it clings so 
tightly to the hairy skin of the fruit. Hellebore 
powder exposed to the air and rain soon loses 
its poisonous properties, but in the use of this, 
the same as with soot, it is much the best to 
syringe afterwards with clean water, and thus 
err on the side of safety. Do not use the fruit 
in any case for some days after they are coated 
with Hellebore, and only employ this while the 
fruit is green, It is not usual for Currants to 
be so attacked. 


Gross espalier Pear-trees (Z. A. ).— 
While sucha vigorous state is permitted in your 
trees it is beyond hope to expect them to fruit. 
Kspalier training, too, does not allow of the 
same latitude in dealing with such vigour as do 
bush or pyramidal-grown trees. The only 
course open to you is to reduce the waste 
growth, say, two-thirds the length of each 
strong shoot now, and the remainder later on in 
the autumn. We have seen such shoots laid in 
their entire length—that is, a selection of them, 
after the rest had been cut out, and these fruit- 
ing in two years’ time; but it needs an experi- 
enced hand to know how to deal with this work 
successfully. You cannot do better than that 
we suggest above. In the winter—any time 
from November to February—you should dig a 
trench about the roots in a radius accord-, 
ing to the size and age of the trees. Three feet 
distance from the stem would be a safe distance 
for a tree twenty years of age, with a pro- 
portionately less radius for younger ones. You 
had, however, better err on the right side by 
not getting toonear. Dig a trench outside this 
measurement wide enough to work in, and goto 
a depth which will sever all roots beyond that 
line. When down 2 feet, carefully burrow 
under the ball of soil, and cut through any large 
roots that penetrate perpendicularly into the 
sub-soil. It is these roots which are the origin of 
your trouble, and if they are cut through it 


amore fruitful state in due time. There is a 
tendency in all tree roots to penetrate into the 
sub-soil, even if it is unfavourable to the health 
of the trees themselves, and until they are 
checked they go on from bad to worse. Pruning 
of these vigorous shoots tends only to make 
them grow still stronger without a correspond- 
ing check being brought to bear on the roots, 
If you have an experienced gardener in your 
neighbourhood you would do well to consult him 
on the spot if you do not feel equal to the task 
of root-manipulation yourself. This, it need be 
said, must be done with care and judgment, or 
the best results will not follow the work. The 
Peach-trees need much the same root treatment, 
but do not cut away the growing shoots, 
except those that room cannot be found for to 
tie them in. The Peach fruits next year on 
young growth made this, so you will understand 
that to cut away this means so much loss of 
prospective fruit. Do not, however, crowd a 
lot of shoots together, but so arrange them that 
air and sun pass to every shoot and leaf. 
Peaches need lime or chalk incorporated in the 
border, This you can add when you attend to 
the roots, mixing it with the soil as the trench 
is filled in. The soil, when replaced, should be 
made firm, and, if dry, give a good soaking 
with clear water when the work is finished, 





causes a check to leaf-growth, and brings about 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 


AMONG true herbaceous plants the Phloxes may 
safely be regarded as among the finest and most 
valuable for flowering during July, August, and 
the early portion of September. Prior to this, 
the varieties of Phlox suffruticosa have played 
their part in the embellishment of the garden, 
but these are neither so well known nor freely 
grown as their merits and early - flowering 
demand. For the present, however, we may 
confine attention to the first-named, the varie- 
ties of P. decussata, that, in all probability, owe 
their origin to P. acuminata, a form of P. pani- 
culata, and to P. maculata, jointly with its 
variety P. m. pyramidalis. The two species, 
and the varieties, are now almost impossible of 
distinction, so much have they been crossed and 
intercrossed with each other. Now and again, 
however, some of the varieties lean more 
distinctly to one or other of the parents, and 
instances in point may be seen for example in 
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ally used—the plants will be a picture of colour 
and free flowering. The right place for Phloxes 
is the continuously moist position where water 
is not far away naturally, and where during 
heavy rainfall much is attracted to the spot. 
These plants when in the border should each 
winter be heavily mulched with manure. When 
an entire bed can be given up to Phloxes the 
surface of that bed should be 2 inches below the 
turf or the general level around, so that water 
or liquid: manure may be given with a free hand. 
A highly mounded bed is the worst thing that 
could be done for these plants. The require- 
ments of the Phlox may be said to be deep, rich 
soil and abundant moisture. No plant, perhaps, 
is so largely a surface-rooting subject as the 
Phlox, and this is why it is one of the earliest 
to suffer in times of drought. 


PLANTING, ETC. —This is subject to one 
common error—viz., that of planting or replant- 
ing large clumps. There is no greater mistake. 
Were I planting with a view to produce the 
best possible display for next year, I would 
ask nothing more than that I could select 
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PROPAGATION may be effected by division and 
by cuttings either in early autumn or spring— 
in autumn from the upper parts of the stem 
from which the heads of bloom had been early 
removed, and in spring by the young shoots 
that issue from the base. The autumn cuttings 
root readily in a cold-frame, and both sets will 
flower the next season. The spring cuttings are 
best if afforded such warmth as is obtainable 
from a hot-bed. 


VARIETIES are somewhat numerous and the 
colours varied. Our illustration shows a bed 
adjacent to the Wood Museum at Kew, where in 
bold masses they have been making a fine dis- 
play. The following are some of the leadin 
kinds :—Whites: Avalanche, Syphilde, Mrs. 
EK, H. Jenkins, Diadem, Lawrence, Fiancée, 
Scarlets or shades akin : Coquelicot (magnificent 
shade), Etna, Lothair, Adonis, Kmbrasement, 


Regulus. Pink, etc.: Beatrice, Wm. Robinson, 
Le Siecle, Le SoleiJ. Lilac, ete. : Eugenie 
Dauzanvilliers, Javanaise, Richepin, Iris is of 


a distinct purplish hue, and there are others in 
the same way, though for general effect we do 








Group of Phloxes. From a photograph taken at Kew by G. A. Champion, 


such white kinds as Virgo Maria, Fiancée, 
Independence, and Mrs. Ki. H. Jenkins. The 
two first belong more nearly to P. acuminata, 
more strictly, perhaps, to the typical P. pani- 
culata, and the last to P. pyramidalis, the 
chief differences being in the denser, closer 
heads of smallish flowers, and in white kinds of 
more creamy shades of white, while the other 
set is characterised by larger pips, pure white 
flowers, more ample leafage, and more freely- 
branched, handsome panicles of bloom, 
CuLTuRE.—Phloxes must be cultivated if | 
their better side is to be seen. The remark is | 
frequently made that ‘it is not a Phlox season,” 
but we rarely get a season in this country that 
is calculated to bring the Phlox to perfection 
without attention in dry weather. The Phlox 
is much more a moisture-loving plant than is 
usually supposed. To plant a clump of Phlox 
in the border, and often in a shrubbery border 
already somewhat exhausted, is only to court 
failure from the start. The plant is quite 
different when given deeply trenched ground, 
well enriched with manure, for in such in the 


| duce a good head of bloom the next summer 





second year—assuming young plants are origin- 


my own plants in the month of September or 
October. The plants I would select would be 
good single-stem growths of this year, the out- 
side stem growths of a larger clump. The chief 
qualifications of such growths should be that 
the growth at base would be equal to an ordin- 
ary lead pencil in size, An inspection of sucha 
piece would reveal the presence of two or 
possibly four buds at base just underground, 
each of which, with reasonable care, would pro- 


and about 2 feet high. The finest display from 
such a planting would result in the second year 
and with the second flowering, when the heads 
would be vastly superior and the height in- 
creased by at least 12 inches. Endeavour 
always to plant from ground plants if possible. 
Above all, avoid the pot-starved example. 
When planting, see that you bury the budded 
portion of the stem 2 inches in the fresh soil. 
Firm planting is very necessary, and it is well, 
where quick results are desired, to plant while 
the stem is yet green. After treatment should 





consist in watering and mulching, and this with 
a free hand at all times, 


not consider these so good as the foregoing, all 
or nearly all of which may be termed self- 
coloured and each of a decisive shade. 


E. H, JENKINS, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Dodecatheons,.—I bought several plants of Dodeca- 
theon Jeffreyanum last spring and planted them out, but 
they all died. Please give cultural instructions, and 
oblige.—T, O. M. Rinson. : 

[The Dodecatheons are peat-loving, and should be 
planted in moist and shady places. We shall publish an 
article in these pages shortly, with full instructions as to 
planting and general culture. ] 

Gladioli.—What is the largest blooming strain of 
Gladioli and the best for exhibition purposes? How can 
they be timed to flower, say, the second week in August ? 
—AMATEUR EXHIBITOR. 

[The largest flowers are those belonging to the 
Childsi strain, but these are not usually 
exhibited at present. There is no reason for not 
doing so, however, unless the schedule stipulates 
the varieties of G. gandavensis. It is these last 
that are usually shown. With respect to timing 
the flowers, much depends on circumstances— 


the season, the date of planting, wet or dry, 
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presence or absence of sun-heat, etc. The only | 5 feet high, and each bearing about three dozen Laing, Spenser, Alfred Colomb, General Jacque- 





safe plan is to plant several of each kind, and, 
by shading or early cutting and placing in a 
cool cellar not too dark, get them as good as 
possible. You may also shade the spikes in the 
open when too early. | 


Godetias.—As I have found the Godetia 
a most satisfactory annual, I would like to say 
a few words about it. Early in April I sowed 
part of a penny packet of mixed seeds, from 
which I had scores of plants. My seed-bed was 
made up of sifted leaf-mould, sand, and garden 
soil, on a layer of small coal, in a flat box, 
placed against a north wali. The seedlings 
were transplanted in June and flowered by the 
end of July, making charming, compact bushes, 
studded with flowers, and have continued in 
bloom until now. The flowers or sprays are 
excellent for cutting ; they are bright, graceful, 
and last long in water.—S. 

Violets.—I have a lot of young Violet plants on bank 
under wall facing west and north. It gets but little sun 
in winter. Would they do there—single kinds? I have 
had good beds made facing south, and they never did 
wonderfully well, though given care—runners taken off— 
so perhaps I had better try the other aspect. I have seen 
it stated that Violeta die in southern aspect, but a lady I 
know gets a lot of blooms from a border facing south. I 
have poor luck with Violets, though I give good soil, take 
runners fresh, etc. I believe there are some soils and 
places in which Violets will not do. I can manage them in 
frames fairly well.—E. R. P. 

[In some districts Violets are decidedly 
erratic in their behaviour, while in others they 
succeed without any trouble. A common cause 
of failure in beds facing south is that during 
the summer the foliage is very often severely 
attacked by red-spider, which is, in their case, 
a most dangerous psst. A well-dug soil, with 
(especially if it is light) a liberal admixture of 
cow-manure, is particularly suitable for Violets. 
As you have had go little success with Violets on 
a southern aspect, we should certainly advise 
you to try them on the more shady spot sug- 
gested by you, for even though your friend may 
induce them to flourish on a south border, 
gardens differ so much, even at a short distance 
from each other, that what is easy in one place 
becomes practically impossible in another. An 
ideal spot for Violets, if possible to obtain, 
would be where sheltered from the full rays of 
the sun in summer, and exposed to all sunshine 
in the winter. In order to ensure this, some 
cultivators transplant their Violets in the 
autumn, sometimes into frames, and at others 
under a warm, sunny wall. | 

Sowing seeds of aipines.—Can you tell me the 
best time to sow perennial seeds, such as the Lychnis, 
Aubrietias, Lithospermum, and other rock plants, and the 
best method of doing it? I have frames and a green- 
house.—M. J. S, 

[The majority of alpine seeds, such as you 
mention, may be sown any time when ripe, and 
the quicker this is done the better for a large 
number of plants. If you are purchasing the 
seeds, you may sow during the present and the 
following month, preferably in well-drained 
pots. Say you take some pots G inches across. 
Let them be quite dry and quite clean. Place 
3 inches of crocks at the bottom, cover the 
crocks with half-an-inch of screenings from 
the soil, and then nearly fill the pots with 
finely-sifted and very sandy soil. Make this 
quite firm and level by beating it down with the 
base of a smaller pot. Each pot should be filled 
to within #-inch of its rim. Oa the level soil 
sprinkle some sand, give a thorough watering, 
and, when it is drained, sow the seeds evenly on 
this surface, covering very lightly with finely- 
sifted soil. Place a label to each and put in a 
frame. By keeping the frame darkened much 
time is saved in watering and the like. Sown 
now, not many will germinate before spring, 
and, on signs of life appearing, the pots should 
be removed to more light. Any rare kinds that 
you wish to hasten may be put in the green- 
house in January, each pot being covered with 
a sheet of glass and shaded. Do not leave the 
seedlings in much heat after they appear, but 
prick them off in pots or pans. Careful watering 

is at all times most essential in the raising of 
seedlings | 

Hyacinthus (Galtonia) candicans.— 
Twenty years’ experience or so has made this a 
popular plant. That it is perfectly hardy and 
increased readily by seeds as well as by offsets 
are points that strongly recommend it to notice. 
Some single bulbs planted two or three years ago 
have now developed into fine clusters, with 
some half-dozen flowering stems towering up 





of the pure white drooping flowers. Not only 
in the herbaceous border, but in the shrubbery 
also, it is fast becoming an indispensable plant 
for grouping, and is showy for a long season, 


minot, Ulrich Brunner, Charles Lefebvre, Dr. 
Andry, Eugene Furst, Fisher Holmes, Prince 
C. de Rohan. A good pink climbing Rose 
would be Climbing Captain Christy or Blairii 
No. 2.] 

Liquid-manure for Roses —Do you recommend 
giving standard and dwarf Roses liquid-manure now to 
help ripen the shoots, etc.? Also, is it a good plan to cut 
away the main branches which flowered this season, and 
leave only four or five long rods of this season on dwarf 
Rose-trees? I have been budding on ordinary pink dwarf 
Roses, and have cut away all the flowering growths that 
carried flowers this season, and only left three long rods, 
on which I budded, according to article in GARDENING a 
week ago. Is this too severe on tree or not 7—ENQUIRER. 

[There is no advantage whatever in giving 
liquid-manure to Roses at this late season of the 
year. It would rather retard than help the 
ripening. This latter condition can be assisted 
by taking off the ends of the long growths, but 
only an inch or two must be removed. If they 
sway about and injure other growths, tie two 
or three together at their points. What we 
like to do the latter end of September is to 
reduce the number of growths, taking out some 
of the small, twiggy shoots from the centre of 
the plants, and also a branch or two of the 
oldest wood. This allows free access of air and 
sun, which are Nature’s aids in ripening wood. 
If a plant carries from four to eight really well- 
ripened growths next season a better blossoming 
is obtained, and often the enemies of the Rose 
are considerably checked thereby. Of course, 
we now refer to the dwarf- growing Roses, 
whether as bush or standard. Climbing 
varieties need a separate treatment. We 
should not advise you to discard all growths 
that have flowered this year, but only such as 
are three years old or more. ‘nese latter may 
be cut away at the end of September if the 
varieties are of the Hybrid Perpetual class, 
The Tea-scented tribe had better be left 
unpruned until next April. You did quite 
right to remove the growths of the Roses you 
budded, if, as you say, you were enabled to 
retain three long rods, in which you inserted 
the buds. These you must not cut back until 
next February. Then you should prune them 
to within an inch of where the bud has been 
inserted. | 

Watering outdoor Roses.—I should be obliged 
if you would tell me whether I should water beds of Roses 


or nob? The Roges are H.P.’s, H.T.’s, and Teas, The 
beds, 3 feet deep, had good soil and plenty of manure. 


ROSHS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Golden-yellow Roses.—OCan you give me 2 list of, 
say, about six golden-yellow dwarf Roses? I have already 
La Belle Lyonnaise, Etoile de Lyon, and M. Furtada, 
which are described in catalogues as yellow, but they are 
only cream colour.—CHARLES BARRETT, 

[The following are of the rich yellow shade 
you desire: Mme. Ravary, Prince Theodore 
Galitzine, Goldquelle, Souvenir de Mme. Levet, 
Mme. Honore Defresne, Georges Schwartz, and 
Soleil d’Or. The last is a new Rose of great 
merit. It belongs to the Austrian Briers, and 
will give flowers a second time in one season. 
We really want some good golden-yellow Roses 
added to the collection, varieties that will grow 
as freely as Marie Van Houtte, with the rich 
shade of Maréchal Niel. ] 

Rose Bessie Brown (H.T.).—I find that the buds 
of this Rose do not open well, and the outside petals are 
liable to discolour, especially after rain. Oan you tell me 
the reason? I have the same difficulty with Tea Mrs. 
Robert Garrett.—G. M. : 

[This discoloured appearance of the petals of 
a very magnificent Rose is its one great failing, 
and the only remedy we know of is the employ- 
ment of shades. The grand flowers seen at 
exhibitions have doubtless all been shaded from 
sun and shielded from rain. Even with these 
precautions the heavy dews we have at night 
will sometimes cause this discolouring. A very 
excellent shade can be made by a handy man 
with some stout wire and calico, formed in the 
shape of a cone. When affixed give a dressing 
of oil and paint a light green colour. An 
ordinary broom-handle with holes at intervals 
is used on which to affix the shade, so that it 
can be raised or lowered without removing the 
broom-handle. Of course, this latter must be 
firmly fixed in the ground to prevent it being 
moved by wind.] 


Roses for raised bank (Rawdon).—A 
bank 2 feet high and only 18 inches wide must 
become very dry in a hot season. We presume 
the sides are covered with Grass; if so, should 
recommend you to plant either Monthly or 
Dwarf Polyantha Roses, They would grow 
fairly even and to a height of between 2 feet 
and 3 feet. The best Monthlies for the purpose 
would be the common pink Armosa or Mme. L. 
Messimy, and of the Polyanthas, Perle d’Or or 
Gloire des Polyanthas would be best. When 
planting work in plenty of cow-manure, which 
is best for light soil, and give an annual dregs- 
ing in November of similar manure, just 
lightly covering this in in the spring, or you 
could sift a little soil over it and allow it to 
remain on surface, Such a bank, if it is given 
a good soaking of water about every ten days 
during the summer, would, we think, prove a 
success. A good climbing Rose for the western 
wall to contrast with the Félicité-Perpéiue 
would be either Flora or Gloire de Dijon. The 
former is more akin in habit to the Feélicité- 
Perpétue, but Gloire de Dijon is the better 
Rose. 

Selection of Roses.—I should be much obliged if 
you could recommend some good Tea and Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses, They are to bloom in two beds at the 
top of a Grass bank, facing south. The soil is rather 
heavy, and close to one bed grows a large evergreen tree. 
I should like good clear colours, not the pink that turns 
an ugly yellow as the flower develops, Oan you recom- 
mend me a good pink climbing Rose?—Marig VAN 
HOUTTE, 

[The situation—namely, the top of a Grass 
bank facing south—is one that would admirably 
suit the Teas and Hybrid Teas, but would be 
rather too hot for Hybrid Perpetuals. You will 
find the selection below a most reliable one :— 
Teas: G. Nabonnand, White Maman Cochet, 
Anna Ollivier, Mme. Falcot, Enchantress, Mme. 
Hoste, Mme. P. Perny, Marie van Houtte, 
Marie d’Orleans, Papa Gontier, Safrano, Mme. 
Ravary. Hybrid Teas: These can be grown 
with either the Teas or the Hybrid Perpetuals— 
Viscountess Folkestone, Gloire Lyonnaise, Gus- 
tave Regis, Grace Darling, La France, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Camoens, 
Caroline Testout, Grand Duc de Luxembourg, 
Mme. Lambard, Gruss au Teplitz. Hybrid 
Perpetuals: Clio, Jeannie Dickson, Mrs, John 


well. This is the first year I have watered—only four 
times —and now they have the mildew very badly, They 
have been syringed with Quassia and soft-soap and hot 
water continually since May. The water here is excep- 
tionally hard, and as the garden is only a villa garden there 
is no way of getting sofc water. I intend making four 
more beds of Tea Roses in the autumn, so wish to know 
for another year if I had better not water at all, or with 
tho hard water from the tap ?—M. F, 

[As the beds have only been made about a 
year and were dug 3 feet deep, it was not at all 
necessary to water your plants. We do not 
generally advocate watering Roses with plain 
water. Unless the beds can be thoroughly 
soaked, going over them two or three times, it 
is better to leave them unwatered. Of course, 
there are exceptions, such as a very shallow 
soil witha gravelly subsoil ; but, with 3 feet of 
soil for the roots to work in, and the surface 
kept well hoed, it was a mistake to water. 
Kstablished Roses, those that have been planted 
two years or more, are much assisted by a 
watering once a week with liquid-manure, as 
soon as flower-buds are seen, up to the time 
when they commence to show colour. Wall 
Roses, Roses on pillars, arches, pergolas, etc., 
should also receive liquid-manure. Many in- 
dividuals are complaining of the poor colour 
of Crimson Rambler this year. Where the 
plants have been given liquid-manure once a 
week during May and June there has been no 
lament about bad colour. If you keep the beds 
well hoed, especially in spring, after rain, you 
will not need to water. A very good and 
simple plan of stimulating Roses is to remove 
some of the surface soil about each plant to a 
depth of about 2 inches or 3 inches, and place 
around it about a peck of rotten manure, return- 
ing as much soil as will make the bed level, 
This retains a quantity of moisture, and also, 
after rain, will supply sustenance to the roots, 
The best time to apply the manure is during the 
latter part of May. If the weather is showery, 
give some liquid-manure also ; the rain will then 
carry down the stimulant to the roots, and a 
change will soon be perceptible. ] 


They were kept well hoed, and the Roses have done very ~ 
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MARKET PELARGONIUMS, 


By some the numerous varieties of Pelargonium | 
grown in our gardens are divided into several | 
sections, the terms Show, Fancy, Regal, Deco- 
rative, French, and Spotted being often met | 
with. Between some of these groups it is im- 

possible to draw any hard-and-fast line, and the | 
opinions even of experts vary considerably. 





Such being the case, it has been suggested to 


form three sections only—viz., show, the flowers | 
of which are formal in outline and marking; | 
faney, quite distintt from any of the others, the | 
growth being weak, and the smaili flowers borne | 


in the greatest profusion. 
includes all the others, and by doing this a good 
deal of confusion is avoided. The varieties so 
popular with the growers for Covent Garden 
Market, and of which such splendid examples 
may be met with in the streets of London 
during the spring and early summer months, all 
belong to the decorative class. Generally 
speaking, the qualifications necessary for a 
popular market variety are good, sturdy habit, 


The term decorative | 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


the petals much crisped; Bush Hill Beauty, 


| mottled rose and white, a massive flower. So 


sportive are all these that occasionally some 
curious combinations occur, as a plant will 
frequently produce flowers quite distinct from 
the rest. Sometimes it will be a part of the 
plant thus affected, at others limited to a single 
truss, or even a flower, all the rest in the 
cluster being normal, while occasionally the 
variation exists only in one or two petals. 
Other good varieties of this class are Alice 
Hayes, Alice M. Love, Beauty of Oxton, Black 
Prince, Bridegroom, Captain Raikes, Countess, 
Crimson King, De. Masters, Edward Perkins, 
Emperor of Russia, Emma Hayes, Empress of 
India, Fimbriatum album, Fanny Eden, H. M. 
Stanley, Indian Prince, Jeanne d’Arc, Jubilee, 
Ladas, Marie Malet, M. Emmanuel Liais, Mag- 
pie, Princesa of Wales, Purity, Purple Emperor, 
(Jaeen Eleanor, Sir Visto, Triumphans, Vivid, 
Victoria Regina, and Viola. The 

CuLtTIvaATvion of this class of Pelargoniums is 
not at all a difficult matter, yet to ensure 
success a few facts must be borne in mind. 





Pelargonium Mme, Gustave Henry, 


foliage retained to the bottom, distinctly 
coloured flowers, borne in large trusses, sup- 
ported by good, stout stalks. Failing any of 
these qualifications a variety is not likely to 
hold its own in popular favour for any great 
length of tims. No variety has played a more 
prominent part within the last 20 years than 
Mme. Thibaut, sent out by M. Lamoine of 
Nancy, about the year 1880. Though of 
remarkably good habit and ample foliage, it is 
not so much the intrinsic merit of this parti- 
cular variety as the fact that being of a very 
sportive character it has given rise to quite a 
numerous progeny, the sturdy habit of growth 
being reproduced in the whole of them. Varie- 
ties that have originated as sports from Mme. 
Thibaut are Mme. Gustave Henry (here illus- 
trated), pure white, except a slight feathering 
of crimson in the upper petals; Duchess of 
Teck, pure white, semi-double ; Princess Alex- 
andra, much in the same way as the last; 
Princess Leatrice, blush white, occasionally 
blotched ; Prince Henry, rosy-red, white edge 
and centre ; Duchess of Fife, in the way of the 
last, but deeper in colour; Lady Duff, richer 
tinted than the preceding, with the edges of 








Directly the plants have done blooming (the 
earlier the better) they should be cut down and 
stood ina sunny spot out-of-doors, or laid on 
their side if the weather is wet. The bast of 
the shoots that have been cut off should be saved 
for cuttings, preference being given to the short 
sturdy ones—that is to say, those that have 
grown on the outside of the plant and therefore 
received a maximum of light and air. A length 
of from 4 inches to 5 inches is very suitable for 
the cuttings, which should be dibbled firmly 
into 44-inch or 5-inch pots. These must be well 
drained and filled with a compost consisting of 
two parts loam to one part each of leaf-mould 
and sand. From six to eight cuttings should be 
put in a pot, and after being well watered 
through afine rose they can be stood on the green- 
house shelf or in some similar position. HKaough 
water should be given to keep the soil slightly 
moist, but an excess must be avoided. When 
rooted the young plants must be potted off, after 
which they should be stood near the glass and 
have a8 much air as possible, 

The old plants, directly they commence to 
push forth young shoots, may be shaken clear of 
the soil, some of the long roots shortened back, 
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and repotted in comparatively small pots. 
Whether they pass the winter in these and the 
cuttings in those they are first potted into will 
depend upon the season, conveniences at hand, 
and other particulars. If potted, this should, 
generally speaking, be done not later than Sep- 
tember, and, if possible, quite early in the month. 
Two-thirds good loam, with one-third leaf- 
mould or well-decayed manure and a liberal dash 
of sand, forms a very suitable compost. The 
drainage must be thorough, yet not excessive, 
and in potting press the soil down firmly. If 
the growing points are pinched out occasionally 
good bushy plants will result. Throughout 
the winter just enough water should be given to 
keep the plants from suffering, and all the light 
and air possible admitted. If kept as cool as is 
consistent with safety they will grow very 
slowly throughout the winter, but make rapid 
progress with the return of spring. At that 
season those that need it may be again repotted ; 
but it is as well to bear in mind that a plant can 
be kept in good health in a 6-inch pot with less 
care than if in a larger one. A most important 
item in Pelargonium culture is to keep the 
plants free of aphides, ag in allstages of growth 
they play great havoc if ones allowed to effect a 
lodgment on the foliage. When the only 
method of destroying them was by fumigation, 
the plants often got into a very bad way during 
the blooming period, as Tobacco-paper would 
cause all the blossoms to drop ; but now, thanks 
to the XL Vaporiser, a house of flowering plants 
can be treated in such a way as to kill all the 
insect pests without injuring a single bloom. 
When in flower they must be shaded, as not 
only do the blooms last longer, but the flowers 
of some varieties burn and lose their colour if 
exposed to the sun. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Span-roofed greenhouse.—I have ordered a 
span-roof greenhouse, 12 feet by 9 feet. Kindly say which 
aspect the long side of the house should face ?—Docror. 

[As near south as you can, with the door to the west 
end.] 


Myrtles in pots.—I wish to know how to treat 
Myrtilesin pots? Ihave had two several years and they 
have never blossomed, They grew straggly and were cut 
back, and now have thrown out quantities of suckers from 
the base. They are in an unheated greenhouse. Ought 
they to stand out-of-doors during the summer ?—VINE 
CorTraGE. 

[The more Myrtles are exposed to air and 
sunshine the better they will flower, and we 
should certainly advise you to stand yours out- 
of-doors during the summer months, taking care 
that at that period they are not allowed to 
suffer from want of water. The cutting back of 
your plants, though necessary to restore them to 
a bushy condition, will in all probability delay 
their blooming for another season or two. The 
production of suckers from the base is not at all 
desirable, and if the cut-back plants are shapely 
without these suckers they had better all be 
removed ; but, if not, some of the suckers may 
be left. At the same time, it may be borne in 
mind that some individuals flower much more 
freely than others, the narrow-leaved kind being 
usually very floriferous, We saw a specimen of 
this last a few days ago on one of the walls at; 
Kew blooming profusely. | 


Heating with oil-stove (page 353). — 
Having tried many sorts of oil-stoves to keep 
plants from frost, last year I was induced to try 
one of Rippingille’s, and it at last seems to solve 
the long vexed question. It has hot water, 
which, of course, as with the lamp, requires 
attention, especially the latter, in the matter of 
great cleanliness. I tested it before buying it, 
and found it would burn without attention for 
twenty-five hours. All these oil-stoves must not 
be subjected to any draughts, sudden opening 
of doors, etc., nor should they on first lighting 
be turned up to the final height of wick. My 
lamp is Rippingille’s No. 1704, 3 feet 10 inches 
by 221 inches; diameter of tubes, 2} inches. 
Price last season, 243, 91. ; it is cheaper now, — 
SALF, 





In reply to the question in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED (p. 353), respecting using oil-stove 
in greenhouse, I have a greenhouse much 
smaller than the size named, and for the last 
10 years I have used nothing else but a small 
oil-stove. The burner that holds the wick I 
have pressed very close together to reduce the 
heat, only allowing just enough to take off the 
chill of frost. When it is not a frosty night 
I do not have it at all. I have never found the 
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oil-stove to injure my plants in the slightest 
manner. They usually consist of Fuc sias, 
Geraniums, and anything else I may have, 
with the exception of Calceolarias, which I find 
do best out-of-doors, and covering them up at 
night unless very severe weather—then they are 
put in the passage of the dwelling-house, which 
suits them well. I usually save eight or ten 
dozen of Geraniums and a quantity of other 
things with very little trouble. I trust this 
will be encouraging. I shall look for result. — 
A SUBSCRIBER TO ‘‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


In reply to your correspondent, I have a 
small greenhouse heated with an oil-stove on 
the principleand supplied by Messrs. Chas. Toope 
and Son, of Stepney-square, Stepney- green, 
London, that has acted quite satisfactorily 
during the last two winters.—W. H. C. 

Heating small greenhouse,.—I should be much 
obliged if someone who knows from experience would tell 
me the best way of heating a small greenhouse sufficiently 
to have Zonals in bloom during the winter? I had better 
start by saying I do not want an oil-stove of any kind, and 
one that will do for at least 12 hours without attention. The 
house in question is a lean-to against a dwelling-house 
wall facing west, but gets little sun in winter; about 
12 feet long, 6 feet wide, 14 feet at back. As one door 
opens into dwelling and another at end there is only one 
side and end available for piping, There is a place where 
stove would go outside. The lower part of house is brick 
to about height of 4 feet. Any information and probable 
cost of stove will oblige.—E. R. P, 

[You might have a small boiler fixed outside 
one end of your house—that is, between the door 
and the front of the structure. From this a 
4 inch flow and return can be carried along the 
front and blank end, and, with the shelter of 
the dwelling-house, this should be sufficient for 
your requirements. There are various kinds of 
small boilers suitable for such a position, a 
particularly good one for the purpose being the 
Loughborough boiler, often advertised in the 
pages of GARDENING ILLustRATED. The No. 1 
siz2, which would be sufficient for your house, 
costs, with all necessary appliances, about six 
guineas, the carriage and fixing (which can be 
done by a local man, according to plain 
instructions supplied) being extra. ] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMsS., 


as 


FEEDING CHRYSANTHEMUMS WITH 
LIQUID MANURES. 


THE majority of plants, no matter what may be 
their season of flowering, should now be given 
liquid-manure. Now that the pots are full of 
roots, and buds in many instances are also 
retained, the best interests of the plant are con- 
sidered when food in liquid form is applied. 
We are frequently asked by readers and others, 
“When is the time to commence feeding the 
plants?” To give a general reply would be 
unwise, as some readers would no doubt be 
entirely misled. Each grower must determine 
this for himself, being guided in this matter by 
the condition of individual plants, A plant 
should be given liquid-manure as soon as the pot 
it at present occupies ig fairly well filled with 
roots. The object of watering with liquid- 
manure is twofold, at least. In the first place 
it is meant to supply the roots with sustenance 
and support which is not obtainable in any 
other way, as this useful constituent is largely 
absent from the soil, the roots having absorbed 
so much of the available plant food now that 
they permeate the whole ball of soil. Unless 
the plants, therefore, are given liquid-manure 
they must naturally deteriorate, and conse- 
quently be less capable of developing the buds, 
from which so much is expected. In the 
second place, liquid-manure when judiciously 
applied ensures the development of large and 
promising buds, and in the end handsome blooms 
of good form and large proportions, or, in the 
case of decorative plants, a grand lot of freely- 
flowered specimens. The grower may easily 
determine for himself when the plants have 
filled their flowering pots with roots, Careful 
observation of the soil in the pots will soon 
show which are ready. When it is seen that 
the soil becomes dry two or three times each 
day, and also when water is applied it is quickly 
absorbed, one may fairly assume that such a 
plant may be supplied with liquid-manure. In 


matter. When the soil is very dry first water 
with clear water, and when this ‘is absorbed 
follow with the liquid-manure. E. G, 
——$—$—_. ee 
PLANTS FOR DECORATION, 
GENERALLY, readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRA: 
TED grow their Chrysanthemums for the decora- 
tion of the greenhouse and for cutting. The 
question of a first or second ‘ crown”-bud 
selection, as a rule, gives this class of grower 
little concern, as his chief aim is to have a fine 
display of blossoms of good colour in the dull 
autumn months. The beginner or inexperienced 
grower is frequently puzzled by allusions in this 
and other journals to retaining either first or 
second ‘‘crown”-buds, and unless special 
mention be made of the fact that such remarks 
do not apply to plants grown for decoration, 
these ‘‘ crown”-buds are retained, and in con- 
sequence a few blooms only of large proportions 
ultimately develop, instead of the free display 
that the grower in the early days anticipated. 
Chrysanthemums for decoration should be 
grown in the freest possible manner, as many 
shoots as possible being permitted to develop, 
in this way laying the foundation of a profuse 
display of blossoms later in the season. ‘To see 
these plants at their best, it is better to pinch 
out the point of the shoots early in the summer, 
this inducing the plants to break out from the 
axils of the leaves immediately below the por- 
tion of the shoot which was pinched out. A 
second and even a third pinching may be carried 
out in the course of the season as each of the 
succeeding shoots attains a length of 6 inches to 
8 inches, provided the first pinching was given 
early enough in the spring or summer season. 
It is thus that large bush-like specimen plants 
are developed, and the reader will appreciate the 
handsome display they make in the flowering 
season. It is well to mention here that, in all 
cases where it is intended to have the plants in 
flower during November, no pinching of the 
shoots, as previously described, should take 
place later than the third week in June. A final 
pinching taking place at this period will answer 









































































oe an ordinary collection of plants there are sure ; d 
to be some that are not ready, and exception | Well. On the other hand, if a very late display 
ROOM AND WINDOW. must, of course, be taken to these be desired and the grower prefers to have the 
“Little and often” is'a-woll- worn phrase, but | Whole or part of his collection in bloom during 


December, the last pinching may be done about 
the 10th of July with every prospect of success, 
This fact is mentioned at this time that growers 
may see how easy it is to have a bright display 
extending over quite a long period ; as a matter 
of fact, when a wise selection of plants is made, 
from the latter part of October until Christmas, 
and even later with a few good sorts. 

What kind of bud is it necessary to retain ? 
There is no bud like the terminal-bud. The 
reason for this descriptive name being applied to 
it is that it marks the termination of the plant’s 
growth. The crown-bud, it will be remem ered, 
develops in the apex of the shoots quite alone, 
being surrounded by several fresh shoots which 
subsequently develop at a rapid rate—that is to 
say, if the bud be pinched out and the shoots 
grown on, these latter finally developing the 
terminal-buds already referred to. The termi- 
nal-buds appear in a cluster at the end of the 
shoot, and thé shoot c2ases to grow. ‘To allow 
each of the terminal-buds to swell and open 
would produce a very pretty picture; but 
the chances are, the blossoms would be undul 
crowded, and, in the case of short-stalked kinds, 
less pretty than they might otherwise be. Asa 
general rule, it is better to thin out the buds 
slightly, not by any means freely, removing the 
smaller ones and also those which may be ill- 
shapen. In this connection, too, see that the 
buds which are retained are left in a free and 
open manner, this ensuring the development of 
a pleasing spray of blossoms later, The plants 
need not be housed until the first week in 
October unless frosty weather intervenes. In 
the meantime, give them a good, open position 
for the wood to ripen, as this is essential to 
the successful culture of these plants. Blooms 
from terminal-buds are always of good colour, 
and are never known to damp off. K, G. 

ee 

New and Rare Plants.—Drawings of 
these are now being made by Mr. Moon, with a 
view to their issue in a high-class monthly 
periodical. Any readers who may have new and 
rare plants, trees or shrubs, would oblige by 
sending them, carefully packed, to Mr. M 00n, 
Herbert Lodge, St. Albans, Herts, 


in regard to watering with liquid plant food the 
advice still holds good. Begin with weak doses 
at first, gradually increasing the quantity, in 
this way inuring them to a regular system, until 
the limit is reached. Animal manures are 
easily procurable, and those readers with limited 
purses may find the use of this form of liquid- 
manure answer their purpose better. There ig 
an abundance of guano and other concentrated 
manures. They certainly differ very materially 
both in their value and their price, and ag they 
are easily handled without being offensive they 
are specially suited to amateurs and others with 
limited accommodation. The droppings of 
sheep, horses, and cows are well-known and 
simple manures when used in the form of a 
liquid. Tanks, barrels, tubs, and endless other 
receptacles may be requisitioned for this pur- 
pose, the manure being placed in a bag or sack 
and allowed to soak in the water for some hours 
before using. One peck of guano placed in a 
sack in a vessel containing 30 gallons of water 
makes an excellent liquid-manure, Those who 
have no convenience for storing manure-water 
in this way should dissolve 2 02. of guano ina 
gallon of water, increasing the strength gradu- 
ally until an ounce may be used to the same 
quantity of water in the end. Fowl-manure 
may be used in the same way, in this case, how- 
ever, dissolving 1 peck of the manure in 
20 gallons of water. Soot-water is suitable for 
Chrysanthemums, and affords a welcome change. 
One peck placed in a bag in 20 gallons of water 
will answer very well. Animal manures may be 
treated in like manner, but as their manurial 
properties vary considerably, no definite quan- 
tity can very well be laid down. Like other 
manures, they should be placed in a sack or bag 
and immersed in a large vessel of water. If 
allowed to soak thus, say, for twelve hours, and 
the sack be stirred from time to time, the liquid 
will be ready for use. This liquid - manure 
should be used with care, or serious damage to 
the surface roots may ensue. It should never 
be used when it is deeper in colour than pale 
brandy, and as it is an easy matter to reduce 
the colour and strength by adding more clear 
water, its preparation becomes a very simple 


NOTES AND REPLIRS. 


Aspidistra.—I have had a large Aspidistra, with fifty 
leaves or more, given me, and I am at a loss how to treat 
it. Kindly give mea little help in the way of how often it 
should be watered, also quantity of water, and general 
treatment, so that I can keep it healthy? It will be kept 
in a sittiag-room with a south-easterly aspect.—HELEN S. 
SWEENEY, 

[It is a most difficult matter to state how 
often a plant kept indoors should be watered, as 
£0 much depends upon the size: of the pot, the 
consistence of the soil in which it is potted, the 
condition of the roots, the surroundings, and 
other particulars. The advice given must, 
therefore, be regarded as general rather than 
individual. In the first place water should be 
given before the soil becomes parched up—that 
is, while it still contains a slight amount of 
moisture, and then enough must be given to wet 
thoroughly the ball of earth, but take particular 
care that none is allowed to remain in the 
Saucer, pan, or whatever receptacle the pot is 
stood in. We have a plant in a sitting-room 
with about the same aspect as yours, which 
needs watering about twice a week in the 
summer, Once in the autumn, and less frequently 
in the winter, though sometimes at this latter 
season, with an increased number of fires, the 
plants dry quicker than one might expect, and 
a sharp look-out must therefore be kept. It is 
very essential to keep the leaves clean, as an 
accumulation of dust ffereon will, by choking 
the pores, cause the plant to fall into general 
ill-health, To prevent this the leaves should 
be sponged with slightly warmed water about 
every fortnight, while between these applica- 
tions a careful dusting with a soft cloth will do 
a good deal to retain that glossiness of leaf upon 
which so much of the beauty of the Aspidistra 
depends. Direct sunshine on the foliage should, 
except in the late autumn or winter months, be 
avoided, yet at the same time the plant should 
have as much light as possible, During frosty 
weather it should be borne in mind that the 
window is the coldest portion of the room, 
hence (at least, during the night) it is a good 
plan to shift the plant into the centre of the 
room if there is any danger of severe frost. ] 














being recurved and slightly frilled ; it is white, 
marked with purple and yellow specks. The 
Catalpas, of which several other species have 
been introduced from the United States, China, 
and Japan, 
They have soft, very pithy wood, and when 
young require a little attention in training and 
eer. to get a good stem and leading 


cut back in the winter, which causes each one to 
give off three or more breaks, and thus induces 
the round-headed habit of the trees seen in this 
country. In the case of young trees, all the 
shoots except the one growing most nearly erect 
should be stopped until a stem of the desired 
height is formed, after which they can be left 
to take care of themselves, 
introduced from the United States in 1726 ; 
specimens 20 feet to 30 feet high are frequently 
seen in this country, but they grow consider- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CATALPA BIGNONIOIDES. 


Nor only is this tree noteworthy as one of the 
most beautiful of large flowering trees, but it is 
also one of the latest blooming of any. No 
garden where room can conveniently be found to 
accommodate the species should be without it, 
for even when out of flower its large leaves give 
to it a distinctive and somewhat tropical char- 
acter which few hardy trees of its size possess, 
The leaves are produced in whorls of three and 
are broadly cordate in outline, the blade 
measuring from 6 inches to over 1 foot in length. 
The flowers are borne in large terminal, branch- 
ing panicles, usually 1 foot in diameter and in 
length, but the size varies considerably accord- 
ing to the variety. The corolla is somewhat 
bell-shaped, but is inflated at the base, the edges 
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ably higher in the Southern States. A yellow- 
leaved variety of this Catalpa is in cultivation, 
and is one of the best fine-foliaged trees of that 
colour we possess, 

ees 


GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 


_—_——_. 


The Potato disease (7. Curtis).—Your Tomatoes 
are attacked by the Potato disease (Phytophora infes- 
tans). Spray with Bordeaux-mixture.—G. 8. S, 

Insects on Roses (7. W. Crogg).—The 
Rose-bud you enclosed had apparently been 
eaten by a caterpillar—the little insect you 
enclosed certainly was not the culprit ; it was the 
grub of oneof the ‘‘lace-winged,” golden-eyed,” 
or “ stinking-flies,” belonging to the genus Chry- 
sopa. These flies have comparatively very large 
pale greenish lace-like wings, and they fly, or 
rather flutter, very slowly. If handled they emit 





Catalpa bignonioides in Mr, May’s garden, Bond House, Dulwich, From a photograph by G. 


belong to the Bignonia family. 


ranches. The soft points of the branches are 


C. bignonioides was 





a very disgusting odour, 
brilliant golden colour. 
the most useful insects in our gardens, for the 
numbers of green-flies and other aphides they 
devour is surprising, 
encouraged in every way. 
their eggs on the top of a long stalk in clusters. 
—G.5S. 58. 

The Codlin-moth 
caterpillars that you find in your Apples are 
those of the Codlin-moth, 
sticky bands round the trees to prevent the 
moths crawling up the trees, as they can fly as 
well as any other moths ; but it isa good thing, 
as soon as the Apples begin to fall, to tie a hay- 
band tightly round the stems, or to take a strip 
of old sacking, canvas, or any other similar 
material, about 8 inches wide, and long enough 
to go round the tree and lap over a little, fold 
it in half lengthwise, and then turn the folded 





Their eyes are of a 
Their grubs are one of 


and they should be 
The female flies lay 


(FF. Hughes). —The 


It is no use putting 
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edge down again for nearly 3 inches, and tie it 
round the tree near the top of the folded 
edge, which must be uppermost. The object of 
these bands is to provide the caterpillars, when 
they leave the fruit and try to crawl up the 
stems so as to find a convenient place in which 
to hide and become a chrysalis, with a shelter 
that’ they will find suitable. These bands 
should be examined every week, and any cater- 
pillars or chrysalides that can be found in 
them destroyed. As soon as any windfalls fall 
they should be collected before the caterpillars 
have had time to make their wayout. Feeding 
sheep in orchards is very useful, as the tramp- 
ling and water of the sheep kill numbers of the 
caterpillars on their way from the fallen fruit 
to the tree-stems. The bands should be put 
round the trees at any convenient height—say, 
3 feet or 4 feet from the ground—in December or 
January. Spraying the lower parts of the trees 





A, Champion. 


with a caustic wash is very useful, as it will kill] 
any of the chrysalides with which it comes in 
contact. 
off some of the rough bits of bark, under which 
some of the chrysalides may be hidden,— 
G. 8. 8. 

Grubs on flannel (Jimmy Pip).—The 
little grubs you sent which you found on the 
flannel are those of a small beetle, which I do 
not think has any English name, but it is 
known as Anthrenus museorum to those who 
study beetles, 
insects, about 4 inch in length, sprinkled with 
various-coloured scales; there are three paler 
lines across the wing-cases, 
any kind of dry animal matter, and are a very 
annoying pest at times in museums, 
seems to have no effect in keeping them away, 
as they have been found sheltering under a 
lump that had been placed in an insect box 


Before spraying it is as well to scrape 


They are small, short, oval 


The grubs feed on 
Camphor 
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with the idea of keeping these and other insects | soft-soap. These sticky bands are sometimes 
at a distances, I should brush and beat the 
flannel thoroughly, so as to get rid of any eggs 
that may be in it, and use naphthaline as a 
deterrent. ‘‘The tiny brown shell” was, no 
doubt, one of the wing-cases of the beetle.— 
G. 8. S. 


Insects in soil (W. J. O.).—The only 
creatures I could find in the earth were, as far 
as I could make out, young earth-worms ; but 
they were so shrivelled that I could make 
nothing of them until I had thoroughly soaked 
them in water. They were so tender that I 
could not examine them properly. If they were 
young earth-worms they should not have injured 
your cuttings. Are you quite certain that they 
were the culprits? Soaking the earth with lime- 
water would kill them. Put some fresh lime 
into water until the water will dissolve no more ; 
then pour off and use the clear water at the top, 
and throw the rest away.—G. 8. 8. 


Wasps.—A correspondent asks the best way 
of getting rid of wasps. They have been a 
perfect plague round here this year, and just 
lately I have had some 34 nests taken, the 
following method being very sure and, at the 
same time, interesting, as the nests can be taken 
out whole by hand, and examined and pulled to 
pieces:—Make a powdered mixture of gun- 
powder, brimstone, saltpetre, and charcoal in 
equal parts. Take a piece of 1-inch gas or iron 
pipe, 1 foot long, and insert a stick tight in one 
end, leaving about 9 inches to be filled loosely 
with the mixture. In the dusk apply a fusee to 
the powder, and, when alight, jam the ‘‘ gun” 
into the hole until burnt out—a few seconds. 
Tn two minutes start and dig down carefully to 
the nest, and then take it out by hand. All 
the wasps will be asphixiated, and the nests can 
be examined and pulled to pieces, thrown back 
into the hole, water poured on to it, and 
chopped up with the spade into a pulp; throw 
the earth back, and the business is effectively 
done. It will very rarely happen that a second 
dose is required to any nest, and then only if 
the nest is very far back in the bank with many 
twists in the channel, One thing is necessary 
the nest must be dug out and destroyed 
within half-an-hour, and not left till morning. 
Done like this, there is no fear of being stung, 
and the nest may be safely handled.—W. H. C., 
Sittengbourne. 

Insects on Pears (7. Curtis).—Your 
Pears have, as far as I can see, been attacked by 
the grubs of the Pear-midge (Diplosis pyrivora), 
but as there were none of the grubs of the fly 
in the fruit I cannot be certain. Usually the 
Pears are so small when attacked that the whole 
of the interior of the Pear is destroyed, and not 
merely the part near the eye. The fly lays her 
eggs among the anthers of the flowers, and no 
doubt the grubs at first begin to feed on the part 
of the fruit nearest the flower, and I presume in 
the case of your Pears they must have grown so 
rapidly that the lower part grew faster than the 
grubs ate away the upper part. Or perhaps the 
eggs were laid later than usual, for usually the 
attack is noticed late in May or early in June, 
about which time I have frequently seen Pears 
about as big as the end of one’s finger completely 
spoiled by them. At the present time the 
insect is lying in its chrysalis state in the soil 
under the trees, from which the flies will 
emerge as soon as the flower-buds are nearly 
ready to open. Taking away about 2 inches in 
depth of the soil under the trees, where the 
Pears are likely to have fallen, and burying it 
about a foot deep, or burning it, would almost 
certainly prevent your trees from being attacked 
again next year; or laying a good dressing of 
kainit or nitrate of soda on the ground just as 
the midges are leaving their chrysalides would 
probably kill many of them. Next year, if the 
crop is attacked, as soon as ib is noticed pick off 
all the infested Pears and give the ground a good 
dressing of either of the substances just men- 
tioned, so that when the grubs try to enter the 
prod they will be killed by the dressing.— 
G. 8. 8. 

Apple and Pear maggots (H. Van 
Doorne, Belgium).—The ointment you allude to 
is, I presume, the sticky substances that are 
smeared on bands which are fastened round 
Apple-trees to catch the wingless females of the 
winter-moth. The most satisfactory of these 
is the best cart-grease, as it remains in a sticky 
condition without drying longer than tar or 









































of death in this case was liver disease. 
probability the ‘‘ mixed seeds” you have been 
feeding the bird upon are to blame for this. 
is very unwise to give mixtures, containing, as 
most of them do, a larger or smaller proportion 
of that most deleterious cf seeds—Inga. Again, 
birds fed on mixed seeds are very apt to con- 
sume an undue proportion of Hemp, Maw, 
Millet, etc , and to neglect the more wholesome 
Canary and Rape. 
from liver trouble through being allowed to 
continue to partake of egg-food after they are 
able to live on seed. 
the egg diet should be discontinued at the 
earliest possible moment. 
should be fed upon Canary-seed, the small 
brown Summer Rape (not the large black kind), 
with, occasionally, a little bruieed Hemp-seed. 
Pare Poppy-seed may also be given now and 
then, 
plan to put a piece of clean iron in the drinking 
water, as this, becoming oxidised upon the 
surface, communicates to it a tonic property. 
Sweet cake, sugar, and other luxuries of the 
kind render a 
and cause bad moulting.—S, 8. G. 


under the 
Section 7 (5) of that Statute is applicable to the 
case. 
the greenhouse, but at any time before the end 
of the last day of your tenancy you may pull 
down the greenhouse, brickwork, and every- 
thing, and take the whole away.—K., C. T.] 


used to catch the caterpillars of the Codlin-moth 
when they try to ascend the trees in order to 
become chrysalides; but a better way is to 
twist a hay band three times round the stem 
and tie it as tightly as possible, or to take a strip 
of sacking or some similar material about 
It should be folded in half 
lengthwise, and the folded edge should be turned 
down again for about 11; inches in width, and the 
band should then be tied or wired, the folded 
edges being uppermost and the fastening near 
the top of the band, the object of these bands 
being to give the caterpillars 2 convenient place 
to shelter in and become chrysalides. The bands 
should be examined every week, and any cater- 
pillars found in them or on the bark should be 


8 inches wide. 


crushed. These bands should be put in position 


early in June, and 3 feet or 4 feet from the 
ground, so as to be at a convenient height for 
arranging, etc , and kept in working order until 


there are no fruit on the trees, You ask for a 


remedy against the Apple and Pear maggots 
If the foregoing does not give you the informa- 
tion you require, please ask again, giving some 
description of them, as there are several kinds, 
which require different treatment —G. 8. 8, 





BIRDS. 


Dead Canary (0. A. Moxon).—The cause 
In all 


It 


Young Canaries often suffer 


It is for this reason that 


The adult birds 
During the moulting season it is a good 
ird sickly, spoil its appetite, 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Allotment greenhouse,—The urban council hires 


land for allotments, and one of these allotments is let to 
me. 
brickwork at the bottom, 
I claim this greenhouse ? 
consent of the clerk to the council, which was given, but 
nothing was stated as to the size of the building.—Con- 
STANT READER, W. 8S. 


Upon it I have erected a greenhouse with 2 feet of 
If I receive notice to quit, can 
Before putting it up I asked the 


[This allotment has evidently been provided 
Allotments Act, 1887, and so 


You cannot claim any compensation for 


An unbound apprentice (Obliged, Ire- 


land).—I make no pretension of any knowledge 
of Irish law; but I expect your unbound appren- 
tice may leave if he chooses. 


I do not know 
what you mean by a ‘‘ discharge ;” but you are 


not bound to give the young man either a 


character or testimonial or reference. Should 
you give anything in this way, it must be truth- 
ful, If anyone addresses any enquiry as to the 
young man’s capacity or capability, you are not 
bound to give an answer ; but if you do give an 
answer, it must be truthful. ] 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to ua im any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea, 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Miss Margaret Butcher, Tring, Herts, for Her- 
baceous Border; 2, Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, 
Fareham, for Canterbury Bells, 















gata” is added to the above name. 





OORRHSPONDHANO®H. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GarpEninea free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde op the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pusuisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation ke may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time, Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as Garpentne has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately fellow ng 
the receipt of their communication, 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specvmens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cuses, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of cach kind should be sent. We can undertake 
toname only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Hot-water-plpes (Hovroe).—In any alteration of 
the pipes in your house you may lift the bottom pipe, as 
shown in the drawing at the bottom of your letter; but 
you must not drop the top pipe, as it will cause too much 
friction and interfere with the circulation. All dips in 
the flow-pipe until the highest point is reached are bad. 


Failure of Tuberoses (F. G.).—The small side 
shoots of the Tuberose are practically useless, as under 
favourable conditions they would take some years to 
attain flowering size, and even then in this country they 
do not set their flowers well, so that whatever pains are 
taken they are greatly inferior to imported bulbs. 


Insect on Chrysanthemums (7. C.).—Your 
Ohrysanthemums have been attacked by the grubs of a 
gwall fly—the Marguerite Daisy fly (Phytomyza affinis) or 
a nearly allied species. Pick off any leaves which are use- 
less to the plant, and pinch any others that are infested, 
where the grubs are. If the leaves are held up to the 
light, the position of the grubs will be clearly seen. 

Acer Negundo (C. Neville). —The green-leaved 
portion is Acer Negundo, and upon this the variegated 
form is often budded or grafted, when the word ‘ varie- 
The lower parts being 
green are from the stock, and, of course, all variegated 


plants revert to their normal conditions, Some plants we 
know have all reverted to the green within three years. 


How to utilise space (Doctor).—We shall be glad 


if you will let in a little more light on this subject, and 
say if you prefer summer bedding things, to be followed 
by bulbs, etc , for spring flowering, or whether you would 
prefer perennials and bulbs that could remain permanent ? 
The latter we regard as the best, though in so small a 


space it is not easy to get much effect. Still, you would 


secure some good flowering plants. 


Creeper for house (Waggoner).—One of the beat 
flowering climbers is Clematis montana, pure white and 
very free, but it ia not evergreen. Most climbing plants 
are deciduous. For the porch you cannot do better than 
plant Clematis Jackmani, a great bloomer when estab- 
lished. You could also train this to a stem, and dis- 
courage flowering until the roof of the porch was reached, 
when you could allow it all its freedom. O. montana 
flowers in April and May, the Jackmani through July, 
August, and September. 


Treatment of Auriculas (7ralee).—The plants 
should be kept in cold-frames all through the winter, and 
until the trusses begin to rise in the spring, when they 
may be placed in the house. They ought not to be put in 
the window of a dwelling-house until the flowers are about 
to open. The Auricula requires plenty of air, and the 
lights ought to be altogether removed from the frames in 
fine weather, Ours have been off the plants night and day 
up tillnow. We merely cover them to protect from heavy 
rains. 


Culture of standard Fuchsias (Jack).—The 
culture of these would not be different from that of any 
other system of training, except that they would have to 
be grown up witha single stem to the required height, and 
this is easily done. The young plant must have a stick 
placed to it, the stem must be tied to this as it increases 
in height, all lateral growths (side shoots) must be pinched 
off until the required height is attained ; then the point 
must be pinched out, and about four shoots nearest the 
top require to be trained on a hoop fixed at the top of the 
stout stick ; the hoop may be 2 feet in diameter. When 
the ground work of the plant has been laid, it may then 
be allowed to produce its flowers. 


Ants (J. L.),—The black ant, by disturbing the soil 
round the plants, may do harm, otherwise the injury they 
dois small. The red ant is more destructive, and will eat 
the bark of Geraniums and other plants juet beneath the 
soil. I have never known this ant to frequent buildings, 
nor igs it s0 common as the black species. In the 
garden the best way to get rid of them is to find their 
nests, stir up the earth with a fork, and saturate the soil 
with paraffin oil or carbolic acid. Boiling water poured 
over them will effect the same object. I have shifted them 
i scattering sulphur in their runs, Guano has the same 
effect. 


Propagating Myrtle and Jessamine (F. G.). 
—The best time to put in cuttings of both the Myrtle and 
white Jessamine is about midsummer. The shoots chosen 
should be of medium vigour, and taken off at a length of 
4 inches to 6 inches. Then dibble them into pots of light 
sandy soil, made moderately firm, give a good watering 
with a rose, and place in an ordinary garden frame, kept 
close and shaded from the sun. So treated they will root 
before the autumn. As next midsummer is such a far 
cry we should advise you to put the cuttings in as soon ag 
possible, and treat the Jessamine as above directed, but 
the Myrtle will be all the better for a gentle heat, in order 
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to induce it to root before winter. A small propagating- 
case or bell-glass in the warmest part of the greenhouse 
will meet its requirements. When rooted give air by 
degreez and pot off in the spring. The Jessamine will 
require to be kept in the frame and protected from frosts 
during the winter. 


Improving a chalk soil (A Constant Reoder).— 
The best way to improve a chalk soil is to deepen it and 
make it more holding. This, of course, will be a work of 
time, but steady, persistent effort willdo much. A dress- 
ing of clay on a dry, chalky soil will, at first, be of more 
value than manure. The best manures for a chalk soil 
are those of a moist nature, such as pig and cow-manure, 
Salt and guano may also be used advantageously. When 
the land has been deepened by the addition of all kinds of 
vegetable matter which can be obtained, mixed with clay, 
salt, etc., it will be found that most of the best garden 
flowers will succeed in it. In summer, mulching with 
ee is a matter of pure necessity on porous chalk 
soils. 

Re-making Rose-beds (G. S.).—We removed 
some dwarf Roses the last week in September last year, 
and heeled them in under a north hedge. These plants all 
succeeded. We do not advise quite such an early date as 
thie, but the second week in October the plants may be 
removed, taking care to water roots and place in a shady 
spot for a week or two. Rose-beds should be so constructed 
as to render it unnecessary to step on to the soil. If one 
would keep the plants healthy and encourage growth it is 
necessary to stir the surface soil frequently. This would 
be far better than mulching Roses in summer. Two or 
three inches of dusty soil is the best mulch for Roses. 
Mulch them in autumn with cow-manure, and just lightly 
fork itinin March. We should prefer to plant Rosea that 
were budded last summer. They are called ‘t maidens” 
by the growers. Two-year-old plants are, however, not to 
be despised. These are called cut-backs. The varieties 
you mention are good doers. 

Davallia fronds broken (4. K.).—Even under 
the most favourable conditions, ib is quite natural for 
Davallia canariensis to shed its fronds at this time of the 
year ; so the mishap of these being broken is not of such 
great consequence as you imagine, as they would, within 
a very short time, have dropped off of their own accord. 
The new fronds make their appearance as soon as the old 
ones go down—viz., in July and August; so your plant 
will shortly be in as good a condition as it ever was, 
provided that, during the next three or four weeks, you 
water it only when strictly necessary, after which time 
the usual and more liberal treatment may be adopted with 
advantage. The foliage of the plant should be fully 
expanded by about the beginning of September, and will 
last naturally until June or July next. 


Lilies for bed with Roses (Medlar).—The 
following would suit your requirements and soil: Candi- 
dum, testaceum, croceum, Batemannia, chalcedonicum, any 
of the forms of L. davuricum, or umbellatum ag they are 
called, L, odorum, L, tigrinum, with its varieties Fortunei 
and splendens, L. Hansoni, L. pomponium verum. These 
all flower by the end of July or rather later, save the 
varieties of L. tigrinum, which flower from mid-August. 
For September and later you cannot do better than secure 
L. speciosum rubrum, lL. s. cruentum, L, s, Melpomene, 
L. 8. Kratzeri, L. 3. album, all of which prefer rich, well 
manured ground, and may be planted 6inchesdeep. I. 
candidum should be kept quite near the surface, and 
this and testaceum are best in good rich loam without 
manure. There are many other Lilies, but the above are 
suggested as the best in permanent groups. You could, 
however, obtain a selection of the dwarf ‘‘ elegans” kind, 
and L. longiflorum would flower well the first year after 
planting. Three feet or rather moreis about the height 
of those named when under ordinary conditions, though 
we know of instances where candidum, testaceum, and the 
varieties of L. speciosum have all reached nearly 6 feet. 
This, however, is rare, but it denotes great strength of 
bulb and suitability of soil, position, etc. In reply to your 
second question, we would suggest either Princess Marie 
or Félicité-Perpetue. 

Wild garden (Medlar).—You should group irrezu- 
larly for spring effect such things as Muscarias, Anemones, 
Fritillaries, Scilla campanulata, Narcissi, such as N., 
poeticus and the single forms of N. incomparabilis, ag 
Stella, Frank Miles, Cynosure, with Sir Watkin. Earlier, 
the Dog’s-tooth Violets, Snowdrops, Chionodoxa are beau- 
tiful, and so, too, the Wood Anemone in the approaches 
and sides, These are exceedingly beautiful ia Grass, and 
may still be even with taller things for later work. 
Tulipa Gesneriana is very fine. Of the other plants, we 
recommend single Roses to ramble at will, and such things 
as Day Lilies, Doronicums, Thalictrum rugosum lucidum, 
etc. Spirea Aruncus, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Oriental 
Poppies, Lythrum roseum superbum, in and out among 
any existing shrubs, Evening Primroses from seed, Fox- 
gloves ditto, Hyacinthus candicans, Tree Pwony, the old 
kind, Harpaliums, the hardy Geraniums, Eryngiums, Iris 
in variety, and, not least, the Michaelmas Daisies in 
variety. You need not raise the soil if you employ such 
plants as these rightly, adding some of the Polygonums 
and Bocconia cordata. The new climbing Polygonum Bald- 
schuanicum is a fine plant for such places, while the 
Rheums and Acanthus may be brought into play if space 
permits. Shrubs proper need not be planted, but a few 
Nut bushes, Brambles, Hops, Traveller’s Joy, and the like 
would all help the idea you have in view. The autumn is 
a good time to plant, though we think you may wanta 
little help from a specialist at first. 


Making a border for climbing Roses (M. F.). 
—A suitable border for climbing Roses, Clematis, etc., 
could certainly be made near the stony path referred to. 
The aspect is excellent, and it is only a question of labour 
in preparation and after cultivation to be very succesful 
in growing the plants named. We should recommend 
that the present soil be removed to a depth of 2 feet, and 
a width at least of 1 foot 6 inches moreif possible. It 
greatly depends upon the lower foot of soil whether this 
can be again utilised. If itis very light and stony, then 
it would be much better to use entirely new soil. It may 
be this can be obtained from another part of the garden. 
The best soil would be some fibrous loam—the top spit 
from a meadow—but we are aware this is not readily 
obtainable near London. Having removed the 2 feet of 
soil, fork up the bottom and leave it where it is, then put 
a layer of well-rotted manure, about 2 inches or 3 inches 








thick, on the forked-up soil, and fill up with the loam or | McGreig._Campanula isophylla alba. —C. Neville,— 


garden goil, mixing with it some manure, at the rate of 
two parts soil to one of manure. Raise the border about 
6 inches from the usual level, and plant your Roses and 
Clematises at the latter end of October or during 


November. 
FRUIT, 


Seedling Apple (A. Caudwell).—From the eating 
point of view the Apple you send is deyoid of merit— 
neither texture nor flavour is satisfactory. Wecan judge 
only from the specimens sent, and as you lead us to infer 
that they are not as good as usual, it may be worth wait- 
ing until a good year before deciding definitely what to do 
with the tree. 

Plum-stones splitting (S. R.).—One very impor- 
tant constituent in the soil for stone fruits is lime, which 
enters largely into the process of stone formation and pre- 
vents in a great measure stone splitting. If your borders 
have not sufficient lime we advise you to remake 
the border in the early autumn, before the leaves fall, 
replant the trees, and at the same time add a liberal 
quantity of air-slaked lime. You had far better plant a 
young tree in the place of the old one you speak of. It 
is very doubtful if you can move it with success. 


Loss of fruit crop (Robin).—If you had read the 
numerous articles on insect pests that have appeared in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED you would understand how impos- 
sible it is to answer your query in the form in which you 
send it. The variety of insects that may ‘‘ spoil” crops of 
fruit is so great, and their mode of attack and life history 
vary so much, 
trouble is co find out what insects are responsible; 
or, rather, this is the best way, for a ‘‘hit and miss” style 
of treatment does not commend itself to the wise gardener. 


Send us specimens of fruits and leaves, with any insects | 


procurable, and repeat your query.—T. 


VEGETABLES. 
Woodlics in Mushroom-beds (J. M.).—Traps 


should be used to get rid of the wocdlice in your Mush- | is 


room-bed. Place some Potatoes, cut in half and hollowed 
out, in their haunts. 


toes and may be destroyed by boiling water. Many 


other traps have been described in GARDENING from time | § 
They may be poisoned by arsenic, mixed with | g 
cooked Potatoes or meal; but this should be employed | g 


to time. 


with great care. 


Weeds in kitchen garden (J. W. W.).—The | 


Mare’s-tail and Horse-tail are distinct plants. The former 
(Hippuris vulgaris) grows in damp situations, but the 
Horse-tzil, especially Equisetum arvensis, is found among 


field cropa, especially where the hoe is not often used. The | 


best treatment, according to my experience, is a good 
dressing of lime, given after Christmas, and frequent hoe- 
ing during summer, Equisetum sylvaticum is usually 


found in dampish situations, and its presence seems to | i 


suggest the need of drainage. 


SHORT RHPLIEE, 


D, R. Jones.—Try Vitis inconstans, climbing plant.—— 


M. J. M.—The Rockford boilers may be obtained from | 


Messrs. C. P. Kinnelland Co., Engineers, 654, Southwark- 
strest, London, 8.E. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Amy communications respecting planta or fruits | B 
sent to name showd always accompany the parcel, | 
which should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING | 


ILLUSTRATED, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. Ne 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time, 


Names of plants. —Longforgan.—Leonurus car- | B 





diaca ——_H7. V. S. C.—Tree of Heaven (Ailantus). 
J. G. G.—Stachys lanata.— Raven.—1, Lythrum virga- 
tum; 2, Eupatorium riparium; 3, Hieracium species (a 
weed) ; 4, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 5, Helianthus (Harpa- 
lium) rigidus; 6, Campanula bononiensis—you should, 
however, send fuller material of such things; 7, May be 
the white form of this plant.——#. C. WNicholetts,— 
Impatiens Balsamina (common Balsam). G, B. M.— 
It is one of the Dodder family, a parasite (Cuscuta euro- 
p#a).——Delta.—1, Wulfenia reniformis; 2, Gnaphalium 
odoratissimum'; 38, Wulfenia carinthiaca,. —— Thos. 





that the only way to deal with such | 


They will congregate on the Pota- | & 


Acer Negundo; see reply elsewhere in correspondence 
| column.—C, A, M.—Why not have sent your plant when 
| it was flowering? We cannot name from a parched-up 
scrap. G. B , Kensington.—Apparently Eugenia Ugni 

| send a flower. 


| Names of fruit.—Amuteur, G. Ball, N. A.—We 
| regret to have to point out to so many correspondents 
| that single specimens of fruit are not sufficient for 
naming. An attempt is made when the sample sent is 
perfect and arrives in good condition, but many of the 
| Single fruits received have been undeveloped or mis- 
| shapen, or, In one or two cases, badly injured in transit. 
| To prevent disappointment duplicates should always be 
| sent, and the fruits selected should be representative and 
perfect—i.e., the stalk should be left in position and the 
eye be uninjured.mR. Dodds.—Specimens insufficient. 
| ——0O. J. N.—Single specimens of unripe fruit are not 
| Sufficient for naming purposes, and it is waste of time and 
| money to send them.— J. G.—Lord Suffield. —~ If.—1 
Blenheim ; 2, Quarrenden. : 
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| 
H. SAMUEL’S eta 
f 
MARVEL’ SINE 


WATCH, 






a 


ey Without 
gy doubt the 
bert and 
moet 
curable 
Watch 
«ver 
offered 
at the 
price ! 
A SOLID 
SILVER 
CASES, 
_ 6 Fine 
Lever 
iS Move- 
ment, 
Crystal 
Glass 
Front, 


MONTH'S 
FREE TRIAL. 


as H. SAMUEL’S, Price 15/6. 
Send a post card to-day for 

2H. SAMUEL'S GRAND PRIZE ALBUM 
OF BARGAINS, the most complete and perfect 
guide tothe purchase of Watches, Clocks, Rings, Chains, 
Brooches, Cutlery, Plate, Silverware, &c. 200 Pages, 
3,000 Engravings. Brst quality only at factory prices. 
Valuable Gifts to all Buyers. Free to all. 

H. SAMUEL (Dept. 3), 
Market Street, MANCHESTER. 
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DELICIOUS! 


WHOLESOME! 





REFRESHING! 


FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 





THE LANCET: “ An excellent Jelly, possessing a flavour of quite a natura! character. 


SISTER EVA, Authoress of ‘Scenes in the Life of a Nurse”: 
They deserve to be more widely used in the sick-room.” 


tasted. 


‘Your Jellies are quite ths nicest 


PROF. GOODFELLOW: “Perfectly pure, and of the highest excellence.” 














FREE SAMPLE "it poscare: Seton camps 
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BRIERLEY HILL IRONWORKS, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


POULTRY HURDLE & 
TENNIS FENCING. 





WATER BARROW. 
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Send for Catalogues & Prices of GARDEN REQUISITES, 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 








Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
For Greenhouses, &. Oatalogue tree, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, &c. 


“OWAN PENS 
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ALL ASTATIONERS 
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“MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

95a, Regent St., W., LONDON 
5 3: ExchangeSt., MANCHESTER 


Brentaro’s: 37, Avenue del’Opera, PARIS. 
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NEW PATENT 


Greenhouse BOILERS 


The Special Merits of a Boiler are— 
1.—_Long Burning. 
2.—_Even Temperature, 
3.—No Trouble. 


In these particulars our 
Boilers are altogether be- 
yond competition, 


Guaranteed Mini- 
mum Burning, 
12 Hours. 
























































Unsatisfactory Boilers can 
be replaced in an hour's 
work without moving the 
old pipes, 



























































The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and 


Effective Heating for Small 
Greenhouse. 


The immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous Imita- 
tions of it sent out in recent years] afford abundant testimony 
of its undoubted success. 

- £217 0 


No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe - 
No. 2, s 200 » " - = 20 


No. 3, u ” 7] ee ee 510 6 
Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-inch pipe, 
Complete apparatus from £4 16s. 6d. 
Mlustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & COQ., Lr. 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS AND HEATING ENGINEERS 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET. 
WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


HEAT EMAW’s 
WiNDOW Eon GUARD. 






































OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 


Tt is evident that the very large reserve of fuel con- 
tained in Feeder ensures burning at least four times 
longer than is possible with any other Boiler. 








For Prices, Particulars, and opinions or 
customers, post free, apply— 


12 Hours Stove Syndicate, 


LIMITED, 


66, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOSTER & PEARSON, 


BEESTO N, NOTTS. | Ltd. 








TO 
FOLD 
UP, 
2i/- 








J. H.HEATHMAN &CO., 


Rectory Road, Parson's Green, 
S.W., London. 


CENTRAL DEPOT: 
37, Endell St., W.C.. London. 











“NO BETTER FOOD.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &0. 


FRY'S 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


COCOA. 


“T have never tasted Cocoa 
that I like so well.” 
Srp Onas. A. CAMERON, M.D 
Ex President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


300 isi ae MEDAESS aes 















































THE “BEESTON? BOILER 


Prices (from £3 8s.) on application. 


SLOW COMBUSTION—ECONOMICAL. 








-OHLEND iam Ss FERTILITY, 
. BONE MEAL. 
Special Manures for 
“Sold hy ‘Seedsmen, etc. 
] IS; giving directions for-use,-Post-Free-of 


G UANO™ WOR KS. 





HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

: , Consists of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger hee 
surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a less 
expenditure of fuel. Price from 
21s. The celebrated Asbestos 
Water Wick Stove, 25s, Oil 

: Sim Stoves for Greenhouses, from 
me 3s. 6d. 
Send for Tustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials free by post. 


W. POORE & CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Now Ready. 6th Edition, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HARDY FLOWERS: 


Giving full and comprehensive information of their culture 
and arrangement, with descriptions in alphabetical order of 
upwards of thirteen hundred of the most ornamental flowers, 
the soil, position, &c., most suitable. 

Of all Newsagents, Booksellers, or post free, 18. 9d, from 
The Publisher, 
37, Southampton-st,, Strand, London, W.C. 





COMPLETE APPARATUS 
from 69/= 


Up-to-Date 1901 Improved 


GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


LARGEST SALE IN ENGLAND. 


Fully Ilutrated Catalogue, showing 
different designs fixed, post free, 3d, 


\Y RICHARD POTTS & CO., 


Caledonian Buildings, 
LIVHRPOOL., 
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AMERICAN BLACKBERRIES. 
I sEND you to-day a box containing fruiting 
branches of American Blackberries. I have no 
doubt you will be interested in hearing how 
they came to be grown so well in Perthshire. 
As I have been aconstant reader of GARDENING, 
almost from its commencement, I was in- 
terested in occasional paragraphs about the 
cultivation of the Blackberry in America and 
about the various trials of the Lawton Black- 


berry in England. Having a relative in Canada, 
I asked him if he could send me some of the cul- 
tivated sorts, which hedid. They came here in 
November, almost twelve years ago, packed in 
damp Moss, wrapped in oiled paper, and were 
planted as soon as they arrived. There were 
six named Blackberries and the Black Rasp- 
berry. Having come by post they were not 
large plants, and were at least twelve days on 
the journey. Bosides, the state of our soil here 
in late November is very different from the 
warm Canadian soil they had left. Half of 
them failed to grow; the others rooted, how- 
ever, but were two or three years before show- 
ing their true character. The Black Raspberry 
grew and fruited, but did not thrive, and after 
two or three years disappeared. ‘The others by 
this time—only two varieties—throve very well 
and still flourish, yielding abundant crops, as 
you will see from the fruiting branches I send 
you to-day. As I have been gathering from 
them for about a fortnight I had some difficulty 
in getting full branches, and even those I send 
have been picked from. I send you also about 
a third of the length of a young cane, that you 
might see the foliage, which is quite different 
from that of our native Bramble, being more 
like the Raspberry. It is a case of the survival 
of the fittest, and may be said to be a perfectly 
successful case of acclimatisation, as for several 
years now I have had excellent crops from the 
bushes, 

Taey like good soil and liberal treatment, just 
as the Raspberry does, and to have the old 
canes cut out in the same way. They are cer- 
tainly well worth a place in any garden where 
there is room for them, as in spring they are 
lovely when in bloom, and in autumn both 
beautiful and useful, ripening at least a month 
earlier than our native sorts in Scotland. 

(Miss) M. RosErtson. 

James St. House, Blairgowrie Perthshire. 





LIFTING PEACH-TREES. 


Tue beginning of September may be considered 
rather early to liftor transplant Peach or Nec- 
tarine-trees, but it must be taken into account 
that we have had a tropical summer, and that 
most of the trees inside will have finished their 
growth sufficiently to allow of their being moved 
with safety. This early lifting is not favoured 
by some, but it is useless to wait for the leaves 
to fall if the best results are expected next 
season. No stone fruit repays for lifting better 
than the Peach and Nectarine. Nomatter how 
carefully one plants Peach or Nectarine-trees, 


grossness is better counteracted by lifting than 
any other plan, that is if due attention is paid 
to extension. In good loam the trees invariably 
run to wood, and as one is anxious to fill a large 
spice as early as possible, a check during the 
growth of the trees is not given by stopping. In 
such cases lifting may be prescribed as the 
remedy. By proceeding cautiously there need 
be no fear as to loss of crop, and the health of the 
tree will be assured for the next four or five 
years. ‘To show the good resulting from lifting, 
I have for the past three autumns annually 
moved a Nectarine-tree of large size. This tree 
has borne very fine crops yearly, thus showing 
that if care is taken to preserve the fibrous 
roots no harm will follow. In lifting, care 
should be taken to keep at a good distance from 
the trees, and in the case of Peach-trees in early 
houses lifting should be done early in Sep- 
tember. It is a very good plan to damp the 
lifted trees overhead in the evening, as this keeps 
the buds plump and enables forcing to be done 
more readily the next season. With large trees 
it is not necessary to remove every particle of 
soil, Allow that adhering to the fibrous roots 
to remain, provided the weight does not break 
the latter. The preservation of fibrous roots is 
an easy matter if there is room allowed at the 
start to get round them. All large roots may 
be cut clean off at a fair distance from the tree, 
and if the roots are inclined to descend, planting 
higher is beneficial. Manures of any kind 
should be omitted, good turfy loam, well rammed 
or trodden, being essential, and in clayey soil 
some mortar, brick rubble, or road-scrapings is 
a valuable addition. By this early lifting, 
severe cutting back, often the cause of canker 
later on, is avoided, and the trees can be forced 
the next season if not subjected to excessive 
night temperatures at the start. 

In the case of trees on open walls and that are 
required to fill up gaps, early lifting is advisable, 
as by so doing the root action continues as long 
as the leaves remain, if these are assisted by 
frequent dampings to preserve vitality and 
encourage new root growth. After lifting no 
tying should be done till the trees have well 
settled down, G. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


#@ Apple Oslin.—This is a particularly bright- 
looking, medium-sized, conical-shaped Apple, 
and very highly flavoured. Formerly I con- 
sidered this variety a shy bearer, but on 
removing the tree to another site in the garden 
I had no further occasion to do so, as it has 
borne regularly since. It is a valuable Apple 
for the dessert, its handsome appearance and 
high colour always commanding admiration, and 
the flavour is also first-rate. It comes into use 
about the end of October, but will keep through 
the succeeding month if required.—W, 
Gathering Peaches.—Peaches, whether 
grown under glass or on walls in the open air, 
should never, if possible, be allowed to fall from 
the trees. If permitted to hang until they fall 
by reason of their weight, such fruits may be 
considered to be, to some extent, over-ripe. It 
is not, of course, possible to always prevent 
Peaches from falling, but it is advisable during 


avoiding at the same time anything in the 
shape of pressure ; merely raise the fruit gently 
with the hand, and, if it has reached the desired 
stage of maturity, it will readily separate from 
the tree. The practised eye will soon see when 
this condition has been arrived at, and, if daily 
inspections are made, very few will drop. 
Fruit thus gathered, too, will improve in flavour 
rather than otherwise—1.e., if placed in a cool, 
dry fruit room for some forty-eight hours, 
more or less; but if this period is much 
exceeded the flavour will deteriorate, although 
Peaches are frequently tolerably good when kept 
for a longer time—even for a week or ten days. 
Fruits allowed to remain upon the trees until 
they become so rips as to fall should be used as 
soon afterwards as possible ; such fruits should 
not be selected for travelling, although they 
may appear to be free from bruises. A very 
general practice is to suspend a net under 
Peach-trees to catch the fallen fruit ; but not 
infrequently it sustains serious injury, as, if 
allowed to remain for any length of time, it 
forms, by its weight, a sort of pocket in the net, 
and other fruits that fall roll and strike against 
each other with considerable force. Therefore, 
a thick layer of soft Rye or Oat-straw is, 
perhaps, better even than a net.—P. 

Young wood on old fruit-trees.— 
Daring the past few weeks I have been much 
interested in making observations and com- 
parisons of the results obtained under very 
different conditions, some fruit gardens being 
scrupulously clean and well ordered, while 
others are slovenly and untidy in the extreme. 
As a rule, where cleanliness and good order pre- 
vailed the fruit-trees were kept far too closely 
pruned and nailed in for their good, for in the 
untidy gardens, where weeds ran to seed and 
the trees grew right away from the walls, as if 
no one ever put a knife to them, the crops were 
far better, both in quantity and quality. I 
may mention one little villa garden, with the 
usual dividing walls about 5 feet high, and a 
central plot of land about 12 feet wide. All 
round the walls, about 12 feet apart, were 
Cherries, Plums, and Pears, which for at least 
ten years have grown with no more of the knife 
than would allow the owner to get along the 
path. Consequently, the erect shoots had 
towered up many feet, but they are now brought 
down, like an archway, over the path with the 
weight of their fruit, and as a row of Apple- 
trees down the centre of the central plot had 
extended unchecked to the edge of the plot, it 
formed a regular overhead canopy of fruitin 
branches. In several gardens I observed ol 
wall trees that had been given up as hopelessly 
barren, and for several years had grown wild, 
and were now quite loaded with fine fruit. The 
only inferences is that leaving the young wood 
had put fresh life into the tree and its roots as 
well, and, although I by no means advocate un- 
tidiness or neglect of gardens, I am forced to 
the conclusion that there is a good deal of 
misdirected zeal in the matter of pruning. If 
young wood were left in greater quantity on 
trained trees the results would be far more 
satisfactory, for we grow fruit-trees for their 
fruit more than for the symmetrical form of the 
tree.—J. Groom, Gosport. 
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GARDEN WORE, 


Conservatory.—One of the most impor- | 
tant duties now and for the next week or so is | 
making arrangements for housing the plants for | 
the winter. Zonal Geraniums standing outside | 
should be placed under cover, as if heavy rains 
set in the plants may get too much water. 
Those plants intended for winter flowering 
should be in their flowering pots in July, so as 
to have pots full of roots before they are per- 
mitted to flower, then a little weak stimulant 
can be given occasionally. With Zonal Gera- 
niums there must be no chance for the plants to 
get waterlogged, or they may as well be thrown 
out at once, because the drainage must be 
perfect and the water-pot be in careful hands. 
Of course there is always less danger of over- 
watering a plant with a pot full of roots than if 
recently potted. Salvias of the scarlet section 
which have been kept cool and shaded for a 
time will now be thoroughly established and 
coming into flower. This is one of the brightest 
and at the same time the easiest things to grow 
for winter flowering. The fibrous-rooted Bego- 
nias are now coming into bloom, and will take 
the place of the tuberous-rooted section, which 
are not so effective. Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
is very useful, flowering so freely in a low tem- 
perature. Heat is required to grow it, but 
when fairly started it will do in a temperature 
of 50 degs. at night in a light position. Among 
the older Begonias B. insignis is very bright 
and showy, and stands the conservatory well. 
B. fuchsioides also, though not often met with 
now, should not ba altogether discarded, as it is 
so distinct. But the introduction of new things 
often leads to the neglect of older plants of even 
greater merit, and certainly those who want 
brightness in winter should not forget Begonias 
insignis and fuchsioides. The best way of clear- 
ing Azaleas or other plants from thrips is to 
place them in a close place and vaporise with 
nicotine. In the old fumigating days I used to 
dread when the nights came round for fumi- 
gating, when one had to crouch down with a 
pair of bellows and puff away at an iron pan 
containing Tobacco-paper. All this is done 
with now, and the relief to young gardeners 
must be considerable. Bouvardias which have 
been planted out will flower a long time in the 
conservatory. 


Stove.—Shade will not be necessary now ; 
in fact, too much shade at any time is bad for 
Crotons, Dracznas, and other bright-leaved 
plants. Fire-heat will be necessary now, espe- 
cially at night. During cold nights the 
thermometer will fall too low for stove plants. 
Even the cool. stove should have fire-heat 
enough to keep the temperature from falling 
below 55 degs. during cold nights. With a 
lower temperature there will be less need for so 
much humidity in the atmosphere. But there 
is always room for judgment in this matter, and 
this is one of the things which each cultivator 
must learn for himself. A very dry atmosphere 
encourages insects, whilst an atmosphere too 
much charged with moisture means weakly, 
attenuated growth. A night temperature of 
65 degs. will keep all things safely, and a little 
ventilation when the thermometer reaches 
75 degs. to 80 degs. will harden and strengthen 
the foliage. 


Rose-houses.—If the Roses have been 
growing in the border and the lights taken off 
the house during summer, the house should be 
covered in now, and if the necessary pruning 
has not already been done, all the weak shoots 
should be cut out now and the strong growths 
shortened to firm wood. It is always a good 
plan to remove all dry, exhausted soil from the 
surface, and top-dress with good loam and old 
manure, with a sprinkling of bone-meal, with a 
pourd per bushel of some mixture of artificial 
manures. We have used various things mixed 
together, so as to get in one mixture all the 
ingredients likely to be useful to the plants, 
but I do not know that I have arrived at any 
decision as to any ideal mixture further than 
this, that if I had the command of a farmyard 
tank I should use that pretty often instead of 
artificials, 


Winter Cucumbers. —-It is a misfortune 
to be compelled to forca Cucumbers hard now, 
and plants pushed on rapidly are not likely 
to last through the winter, Keep them moving 





slowly, and, if necessary, top-dress. Use 
chiefly loam; a light soil means very rapid 
growth of a soft nature, which is not so produc- 
tive as short-jointed, firm growth, the outcome 
of a retentive, freely ordered soil. Night 
temperature, 65 degs. We do not give air, but 
on fine days the atmosphere is frequently 
moistened. Each shoot that is left is stopped 
one joint beyond the fruit. Shoots that are 
not likely to be required should be removed 
when small—disbudded, in fact, when an inch 
or two long. It is possible to get a joint or two 
earlier by stopping the plants when they reach 
the second wire, but it is at the expense of the 
fature. A plant unstopped till within 18 inches 
of the ridge is much stronger and will bear more 
fruit. 

Late vinery.—Remove all sub-laterals 
from the Vines when the Grapes are nearly 
ripe, especially all which are near the glass, as 
they only help to keep the house damp by con- 
ducting the condensed moisture from the glass 
among the foliage near the bunches. If the 
Grapes have to hang on the Vines long it will 
be a great help if the inside borders can be 
covered with clean litter to check evaporation 
and keep the dust from rising. Turn a little 
warmth into the pipes in damp weather, and 
open a few ventilators a little to let out damp. 


Window gardening.—Everybody loves 
Snowdrops and Crocus, and if 3-inch pots are 
thickly planted with these bulbs now, and the 
pots plunged in Cocoa-fibre, they will flower 
early and be very attractive soon after Christ- 
mas, when flowers are scarce. Violets potted 
up will also flower freely if the plants have 
been properly grown for the purpose of lifting. 
These are simple flowers, which require no great 
skill to produce, only attention at the right 
time, annual propagation and cleanly culture 
during summer. 

Outdoor garden.—Among useful hardy 
plants that may be raised from seeds now are 
the Russian Scabious (Scabiosa caucasica). On 
our soil it is very apt to die in passing through 
the winter after a season’s flowering. It is like 
Coreopsis grandiflora in this respect, and to keep 
up a good stock a few seeds should be sown in 
a box in a cold frame towards the end of the sum- 
mer. The Everlasting Peas are easily raised 
from seeds sown in spring, either in the open 
ground or ina box. The only disadvantage of 
raising seedlings is they may not all come true. 
We have a lot of seedlings in flower now. The 
seeds were taken from a good example of the 
white variety, but there are about 10 per cent. 
of coloured flowers among them. TJ'or house 
decoration this does not matter so much per- 
haps, as a few coloured flowers among a mags of 
white are rather attractive. The Hverlasting 
Pea is a permanent fixture in the garden and 
improves with age. Dictamnus Fraxinella is 
another plant we never have too much of, 
Seeds sown now in a box will germinate during 
the autumn. The soil in beds intended for 
Carnations should be thoroughly intermixed by 
forking over again. A sprinkling of soot will 
be useful, The snake millipede is a terrible 
pest among bulbs. If the beds are small the 
soil should be changed before bulbs are planted. 
Gas-lime will be useful, but large doses cannot 
be used. 

Fruit garden. — Autumn-bearing Rasp- 
berries should be supported to keep them off the 
ground. If the shoots are much crowded the 
weakest may be cut away. Summer-bearing 
Raspberries where crowded should be thinned, 
leaving only enough of the strongest shoots to 
bear next year’s crop, Over-luxuriant Apple or 
Pear-trees may have a check given to the roots 
towards the end of the month or early in 
October. This may be done by opening a trench 
half-way round the tree about 3 feet from the 
trunk, cutting all strong roots found, and as far 
as possible undermine, the better to get at any 
roots going down vertically into the bad subsoil. 
It is very desirable that all who are thinking of 
planting fruit-trees should prepare the site 
some time before the trees are planted, and the 
planting, if possible, should be done during 
November. _ On clay soils some means should 
be taken to keep the roots out of the bad sub- 
soil, What is termed ‘station planting” ig 
making an impervious foundation some 2 feet 
beneath the surface and setting the tree on it. 
The best arrangement is to place a foundation 
of concrete 3 feet or so in diameter in the bottom 


of the hole. A couple of shalters to give roots 
a horizontal direction will be better than 
nothing. 

Vegetable garden.—Pretty well all the 
autumn seed-sowing will be finished in most 
places. It is only those who look far ahead who 
sow seed now. The best gardener never 
depends upon one sowing at this season. 
Turnips, Lettuces, Spinach, and Caulifiowers 
may yet be sown in small quantities on the 
chance of coming in useful. At present the 
ground is hard and very dry, but the summer 
heat remains thereon, and when the ground is 
moistened either by rain or watering, the 
growth of seeds and seedling plants will be very 
rapid, hence late-sown seeds often do good 
work, Turnips to stand the winter should 
never have less than a square foot for each 
plant to grow in. A few inches more will be 
better, as the leaves spread out and shelter the 
bulb instead of growing erect, as they do when 
the plants are crowded. Spinach should be 
freely thinned to obtain large leaves. From 
4 inches to 6 inches should be allowed for each 
plant ; 6 inches is better than 4 inches if large 
leaves are wanted, and the strongest plants are 
more profitable then than the weakly ones in 
crowded rows. Ineed not carry this further, as 
the same principle applies to all crops when 
vigour is important, Peas are getting scarce, 
but French Beans and Vegetable Marrows are 
abundant. In good soil these always do well in 
&@ warm summer, as they love sunshine, 

EK. Hoppay. 





THH COMING WEEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 23rd.—Finished repotting Cycla- 
mens. Seedlings which have not filled their pots 
with roots will remain in small pots till spring. 
They will come in for early flowering next year. 
More bulbs have been potted for early flower- 
ing. Tulips are grown in boxes for early cut- 
ting. They are planted thickly in shallow 
boxes, and are placed outside and covered with 
straw or Rushes till roots are formed, and are 
then started in heat, not necessarily near the 
glass. 


September 24th. —The Cabbage - butterflies 
have been numerous this season, and we find by 
looking round sheds and buildings many chrys- 
alides are found, whichif destroyed will reduce 
the number next season. Several Apple and 
Pear-trees, which, in consequence of being fruit- 
less for the last season, have made too much 
growth, have had their roots pruned on one side 
to give a check to the growth; the other side 
will be pruned nextgeagson. We believe in early 
root-pruning. 

September 25th.—Put in cuttings of Ivies of 
various kinds. All the choice variegated sorts 
are propagated under glass, sometimes by graft- 
ing on the common green kind. They make 
good plants sooner, though they strike freely 
enough from cuttings. Common green Ivies will 
strike outside in a shady border, or in an open 
situation if mulched and watered. The Tree- 
Ivies should be planted in groups about the 
margins of thelawn. There are a good many 
varieties now available. 


September 26th.—Prepared more ground for 
Roses. When one has the Rose fever new 
ground is broken pretty well every season. We 
want masses of the Hybrid Teas and others, and 
we believe in thoroughly preparing the ground. 
Several new arches have been erected for Roses, 
and pillar and pole Roses have claims upon us. 
Good loam and manure are used freely, We 
have had a little rust on the Chrysanthemums ; 
but have checked it by using a composition 
called ‘* Kill’em-Right ” (what a name !); but 
it is effective if used in time and repeated, 


September 27th.—Most of the Chrysanthe- 
mums grown for specimen blooms have been 
placed under cover. Late whites and yellows 
to flower at Christmas or later will remain out 
longer yet, unless the weather changes consider- 
ably. Put in cuttings of Pansies and Violas in 
cold-frames, Filled a frame with cuttings of 
choice evergreen trees and shrubs, and filled 
several pots with Violets for winter flowering, 
chiefly long-stalked kinds for bunching. 

September 28th.—Put in Fuchsia cuttings of 
various kinds, Pricked off Pansy seedlings. 
Finished planting Strawberries, and cleared 
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away all runners from plantations which had 
been left to supply young plants. Planted a 
collection of Narcissus in good-sized patches | 
about the ground. Moved Palms and other | 
foliage plants, which had been plunged out, back | 
to conservatory. Planted out more Lettuces | 
and Cabbages. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





CLOTHING BARE SURFACES UNDER 
TREES. 


As regards the results obtainable from this kind 
of planting, a good deal depends upon the 
nature of the shade, its density, and duration— 
points which should be considered before 
deciding what to plant. In the case of ever- 
green trees, it is of but little use to plant any- 
thing but Ivy to carpet the ground under them, 
and as much light and air as it is possible to | 
secure should be allowed to reach it. In plant- 
ing under deciduous trees, there is much more 





Li it of securing satisfactory results, pro- 
vided the branches do not come nearer than 


nothing better than Box. Plants of this, about 
2 feet high, that have been grown in an open 
position, are the best. They must be planted 
rather thickly, as they will not grow very fast. 
In such positions Box is more inclined to get 
bushy than to increase in height, unless drawn 
up by surrounding subjects. In most cases a 
mixture of evergreens will have the best effect. 
I have found the following to succeed under 
trees as well as one could expect—viz,, Aucuba, 
Euonymus, Laurustinus, Yew, Rhododendron 
ponticum, Borberis Aquifolium, Box, green 
Holly, Butcher’s Broom, common Laurel, and 
Portugal Laurel. In order to secure a carpet of 
greenery under trees, the St. John’s Wort 
answers fairly well if the shade is not very 
dense. But the most satisfactory plant for this 
purpose is the Irish Ivy. For this, the ground 


should be prepared in the same manner as for | 


evergreen shrubs ; and, as growth is made, it 
should be pegged down until the surfaca is 
covered. Where it is not desirable to plant 
anything of an evergreen character under trees 
that stand in isolated positions on lawns, the 
ground beneath them may be made to have a 
cheerful appearance in early spring, before the 


possible, somewhat above that of an ordinary 
greenhouse, while a gentle bottom-heat is bene- 
ficial in the formation of roots. Care must be 
| taken not to bury the stem below the base of 
| the leaves; therefore, should the available 
| length of stem be short, the cutting may be tied 
| to a short stick to hold it in position. The 
Bie flowers, if cut while still fresh and 
| bright and then dried, will retain their colour 
| for a long time, and are very useful for deco- 
rative purposes in the winter. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


HELIOTROPES. 

| Tue common Heliotrope (Heliotropium peruvi- 
anum) was introduced from Peru in 1757, and 
| figured in the Botanical Magazine as long ago as 
| 1790. The delicious fragrance of its blossoms 
| led to its becoming popular, and now, after a 
lapse of nearly a century and a half, it still 
| holds its own a3 a universal favourite. Beside 
| the typical kind, still unsurpassed for its sent, 
there are now a great many garden varisties, 





Heliotrope Swanley Giant. From a photograph sent by Mr. G. E. Low, Kingston, 


6 feet to 8 feet of the ground. If they should 
come lower than that it is advisable to cut them 
off. Of all deciduous trees, the Horse Chest- 
nut is the most injurious to anything growing 
under it. The Beech, the Elm, and Sycamore 
do not seriously affect undergrowth more than 
might be expected from the dense canopy of 
foliage with which they are furnished in summer. 
In dealing with spaces under deciduous trees 
which have attained a large sizs, and filled the 
soil, even to near the surface, with roots, it will 
be necessary to make the soil as suitable as 
possible for the reception of the plants to be 
put under them. It will do no injury to the 
trees if the surface is broken up from 4 inches 
to 6 inches deep. When this is done, some 
fresh earth should be mixed with the surface 
soil, for it is necessary to give the undergrowth 
a bit of good soil in which to start. The trees, 
too, will derive benefit from the new soil. Once 
the undergrowth gets hold of the soil, it will 
take care of itself as well as the circumstances 
under which it is placed will allow. The best 
time to plant evergreens under trees is, doubt- 
less, early in October ; if the work is done later, 
the plants should all through the spring and 
summer receive as much water at the roots as 
will keep the soil about them moist. Where 
only one kind of plant is required there is 


leaves expand, by planting the space with bulbs, 
such as the Winter Aconite, Snowdrop, and 
Crocus. ey 





Statice profusa.—While some of the 
Statices are justly valued for their display in 


are equally appreciated for the embellishment 
of the greenhouse, where they just now furnish 
a delightful shade of blue. Tbe original species 
are natives of the Canaries, but some garden 
hybrids have been obtained therefrom, notably 
that at the head of this note, 8. profusa, which 
is the most generally grown of all the greenhouse 
forms. Though not a difficult subject to culti- 
vate, it is often seen in a far from satisfactory 
state, caused frequently by an excess of moisture 
or too close an atmosphere, as thorough drainage 
and a free circulation of air are very necessary 
to success in its culture. It succeeds best in 
a mixture of equal parts loam and leaf-mould or 


sand. Cuttings are far more difficult to root 
than those of many other greenhouse plants, 
succeeding best when taken in the spring and 
inserted singly into small, well-drained pots 


peat, and sand. 





close propagating-case, in a temperature, if 


the open ground, a few members of the genus | 


peat, with a liberal sprinkling of coarse silver- | 


filled with a mixture of equal parts of loam, | 
They must then be placed in a | 


differing in colour, habit, and other particulars. 
The Heliotrope is enployed in many different 
ways for the embellishment of the outdoor 
| garden during the summer, and under glass it 
also plays a conspicuous part. The compara- 
tively dwarf, free-flowering forms are largely 
used for bedding out, as well as for growing in 
pots, in which form they are very popular for 
greenhouse decoration, and are grown in large 
quantities by some of the cultivators who sup- 
ply Covent Garden Market with flowering 
| plants. The more vigorous kinds, including the 
| typical H. peruvianum, are often grown as large 
| specimens in standard or pyramid form, and 
|are plunged out-of-doors during the summer. 
|In this way they are very attractive, as they 
| flower profusely, and the delicious fragrance of 
their blossoms is perceptible for some distance 
| around. ‘This distinct but particularly agree- 
| able perfume has earned for the Heliotrope the 
popular name of the Cherry Pie. Large speci- 
mens such as are just alluded to form every 
year a very attractive feature in Hyde Park, 
| where on the stretch of turf parallel with Park- 
| lane they are sunk in the soil in company with 
such subjects as Fuchsias, Ivy-leaved Pelargo- 
niums, Bougainvillea glabra, and- Plumbago 
capensis. Heliotropes also are first-rate plants 
for furnishing the pillars or clothing the back 
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wall of a greenhouse, provided it is in a good 
light position. Under such treatment they will 
flower more or less continuously during the 
year, and given the temperature of a warm 
greenhouse or intermediate structure through- 
out the winter flowers may be obtained for the 
greater part of that season. ‘To ensure this the 
temperature should range between 50 degs. and 
60 degs,, while, what is of particular import- 
ance, a pure air is very necessary. Owing to 
this last-named item the production of Helio- 
trope flowers in the winter is, within the 
London area, a far more difficult matter than 
was at one time the case. 

The wintering of Heliotropes in an ordinary 
greenhouse—that is to say, a structure from 
which frost is just excluded—is often attended 
with loss, particularly ifthe atmosphere is at all 
damp. The greatest measure of success is 
obtained by keeping them in the lightest and 
driest, and, at the same time, warmest position 
in the greenhouse, and giving them only suffi- 
cient water to keep the leaves fresh. Even 
should the shoots die back a little it may be 
borne in mind that as the spring advances young 
growths are freely pushed out from the portion 
that is still alive, and these soft shoots strike 
readily if dibbled into pots of sandy soil and 
kept close till rooted. Caution must be particu- 
larly observed in fumigating a house containing 
Heliotrope, as the leaves are readily injured by 
the fumes of Tobacco-paper. The XL All 
Vaporiser is a far safer remedy. 

VARIETIES —The Heliotrope being readily 
raised from seeds, there is now a long list of 
varieties, most of which are of continental 
origin. As the range in the colour of the flowers 
is not great, some of the forms, as a matter of 
course, closely resemble each other; hence a 
rigid selection is necessary. Within the last 
year or two some newer varieties have been 
brought forward and exhibited, and a selection 
from these, with two or three of the older 
kinds, gives a good variety. Desirable varieties 
are :— 

ALBERT DELAUX, with mauve-coloured blos- 
soms and leaves marbled with yellow. It is 
this latter feature which renders it noteworthy. 
President Garfield, a fine, bold-growing dark- 
coloured variety, good for growing into large 
plants. Roi des Noirs, a particularly dark- 
colouredform. Swanley Giant, a pleasing shade 
of blue, with very large trusses. White Lady, 
nearly white, suitable for large specimens. 
Docteur Jeulin received an award of merit from 
the Royal Horticultural Society last autumn. 
It is a compact-growing form, with rich pur- 
plish-blue blossoms. Chameleon, light blue, 
varying in tint according to the time the flowers 
have been expanded. Nevis, almost white, 
better for neat, compact specimens than the 
older White Lady. Picciola, rich violet-blue, 
with a conspicuous white centre. This variety 
is already popular in the United States of 
America. Circe, a pleasing shade of light 
bright blue. Etoile de Marseilles, a good bed- 
ding variety, being dwarf and very free flower- 
ing, with bright violet-blue blossoms. Ls 





HEATING LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE. 
(RepLy To ‘* W. P. H.”) 


In so far as it concerns plant growing, we 
invariably set our face against any internal 
heating apparatus that has to be supplied with 
fuel. The dry heat that radiates from such a 
fire is the most uncongenial thing possible for 
plant life, and smoke and fumes in the house are 
quite inseparable from the arrangement. We 
only modify our views, and that very slightly, 
when anthracite coalis employed. Moreover, 
where do you suggest placing it in your small 
house without being a source of inconvenience 
to you? It is not a question of keeping the 
place hot enough, but a question of inexperience 
attempting to do this kind of work with most 
unsuitable tools. Better than this is the class 
of oil-stoves that also heat water in pipes attached 
to them, and by running along the front of 
the house—i e., the low side—would be ample 
in your case. Of this type you will see many 
advertised in our columns, and we advise your 
obtaining lists and particulars from the adver- 
tisers of them. Both the cost of fuel and the 
attention are small, and we think would better 
suit you than the coal stove. At any rate, you 
may inquire, and if you think we can assist you 
further write us again, The Rose you speak ot 


may be lifted and potted early in October. 
Should you wish for another Rose, try W. A. 
Richardson or Niphetos, the latter pure white. 
You may, of course, embrace a few H.P. Roses 
in pots, and by potting these in early October 
obtain good blooms in March or April. The 
plants would not require to be housed until 
Christmas, and then kept cool for some time 
after pruning. The sorts we recommend are 
General Jacqueminot, Mrs. J. Laing, Capt. 
Hayward, and Caroline Testout. A dozen in 
these kinds you could readily accommodate. 
Obtain dwarfs on the Brier or Manetti stock, 
and pot quite firmly in 7-inch pots in good loam, 
rather sandy. (f other flowers, you should now 
invest in some Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths. 
Pot at once, plunge in ashes or litter, and intro- 
duce to heat by degrees in November and 
December. You will also find Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, single and double Zonals, very useful 
as pot plants, likewise Spirzea japonica, Dielytra 
spectabilis, and at least half a dozen Azalea 
mollis. These last are quite hardy, and may 
remain plunged out-of-doors till you have room 
inside. In-April and May these may be had in 
good bloom if placed in greenhouse in January 
or a little later. For a summer display you 
could secure some Tuberous Begonias to keep 
company with your Roses, and these, we think, 
with a few additions that you will be sure to 
see and purchase from time to time, will be 
sufficient to give you a start. Avoid too much 
variety—little bits of this and that—and grow, 
rather, a few good showy things, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Oleanders.—In your issue of 10th August, under head 
of ‘‘ Notes and Replies,” Mr. J. Gravestock says he can 
grow and flower Oleanders in a dwarf state. I presume 
he adds water to the sand and charcoal in glass jar, and 
I should like to know how he proceeds to grow the cut- 
tings after they have rooted in the glass jar filled with 
coarse sand and pieces of charcoal ?7—J. V. 

Mimulus cardinalis.—Where a variety 
ig required in the greenhouse a note may well 
be made of this North American species of 
Mimulus, which, with the amount of protection 
thus afforded it, develops in a manner seldom 
seen outside. There is a group of it in No. 4 
greenhouse at Kew, grown in comparatively 
large pots. Under such conditions the Mimulus 
in question forms bold-growing, much-branched 
specimens, well furnished with theie bright- 
coloured, showy blossoms. Several other forms 
of Mimulus, though hardy outside, are also 
useful for the greenhouse, particularly the Musk 
and its varieties, and the numerous spotted 
forms of M. luteus. 


Calla Pride of the Congo.—The Calla 
or Richardia alluded to on page 311 under the 
above name can scarcely be regarded as new, for 
it ig synonymous with Richardia hastata, intro- 
duced from Natal in 1857 by Messrs. James 
Veitch and Sons. It, however, never attained 
any great amount of popularity, and became 
quite a rare plant till reintroduced-and sold in 
quantity in one of the London auction rooms 
under the name of Pride of the Congo. When 
it first flowered it was named by Mr. N. E. 
Brown; of Kew, Richardia- Lutwychei, but 
further knowledge proved it to be synonymous 
with R. hastata, and as such it is now included 
in the Kew list. The undecided tint of the 
spathes is against it ever attaining any great 
amount of popularity. —T. 

Greenhouse plants for winter.—Oan you tell 
me what I can grow in my greenhouse during the winter 
months? My houses (two in number)are 18 feet by 12 feet, 
all heated well with hot-water pipes. I have had Toma- 
toes in, but they are nearly over now. I can put all heat 
into one house.—G. F., Scarborough. 

[If you purpose using yourhouses for Tomatoes 
again next season you have not a great choice of 
subjects to choose from during the winter, and, 
of course, the room will be required before you 
can stand the tender subjects out-of-doors. The 
sooner you get your Tomatoes into bearing the 
more remunerative will be the crop. French 
Beans might be forced early in the New Year, 
while you could make up beds for winter Mush- 
rooms. Many growers of Tomatoes for profit 
follow these with Chrysanthemums, lifted from 
the open ground, and thus occupy the structure 
till nearly Christmas. If you wish for flowers, 
you have a great choice of subjects, such as 
Roman Hyacinths, which must be potted imme- 
diately ; and Lilium Harrisi the same. Tulips, 
too, Narcissus of kinds, Freesias, and many 
other bulbs suggest themselves. Hardy shrubs, 


too, may be forced, particularly Lilac, Deutzias, 
and Azaleas. You will do well to read the 
answer to ‘‘ Amateur,” on page 370, in the issue 
for September 7th. ] 


Begonia semperflorens gigantea 
rosea.—To the amateur with but a single 
greenhouse we have few more valuable plants 
than this Begonia, which is usually spoken of 
as a winter-flowering kind, though perpetual 
blooming would be nearer the mark. Cuttings 
struck in the spring and shifted on when 
required are just now in 5-inch pots, and com- 
mencing to flower freely. With ordinary care 
and occasionally a slight stimulant these same 
plants will flower more or less continuously 
throughout the autumn and winter and well on 
into the spring, while old-established plants are 
very rarely without blossoms. This variety of 
B. semperflorens is widely removed from the 
dwarf forms so much used for bedding purposes ; 
indeed, compared with them the varietal name 
of gigantea is a very appropriate one, as it 
forms a freely branching plant of any height up 
to a yard, and if allowed to grow without stop- 
ping it will under liberal treatment much 
exceed this. Though classed as a variety of B. 
semperflorens, it is really a hybrid between that 
species and the Mexican B. Lynchiana or 
Reezli, as it was originally called ; in fact, this 
gigantic form more nearly resembles in many 
particulars the Mexican species than it does 
semperflorens. The free-branching, free-flower- 
ing habit of the last is, however, very notice- 
able. It was raised and put into commerce by 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy, over a dozen years ago, 
but despite the lapse of time it is often unre- 
presented in gardens, where its continuous- 
flowering qualities would be much appreciated. 


Stocking small conservatory 
(S. H. P.) —When the bulk of what are gener- 
ally regarded as summer-flowering plants are on 
the wane the Chrysanthemums come in very 
opportunely, and, if you obtain a few in various 
stages of development, they will maintain a 
display for some time. Cannas (which have this 
season flowered so grandly out-of-doors) are also 
valuable for blooming in the autumn under 
glass. The Salvias, too, especially S. splendens 
and §, azurea grandiflora, often known as Pit- 
cheri, furnish a break away in colour from ths 
Chrysanthemums, and, if the frost is not too 
severe, they will flower well on into the autumn. 
Now, too, is the time to lay in bulbs (which 
should be potted without delay) of various hardy 
subjects that are so valuable for greenhouse 
decoration in the early months of the year. 
Such things include Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Scillas, Chionodoxa, Allium neapoli- 
tanum, Lilium MHarrisi, and others; while 
Spirzas, Lily of the Valley, Dielytra specta- 
bilis, and plants of that class, are best obtained 
about the end of October. In the case of all 
those mentioned, they should, after potting, be 
stood out-of-doors, well watered, and covered, 
if possible, with Cocoa-nut-refuseorashes, as it is 
far better not to take them into the conservatory 
till the young roots have thoroughly taken 
possession of the new soil. The covering of 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-refuse is not absolutely 
necessary ; but, if the pots are stood outside 
without any protection, they must have water 
when required; whereas, the covering just 
mentioned will keep them in an even state of 
moisture for a long time. Hardy shrubs that 
will, with the protection of a conservatory, 
anticipate their usual season of blooming out-of- 
doors are numerous. In nurseries, where they 
are specially grown for this purpose, they are so 
situated as to get as much air and sunshine as 
possible in order to ensure the formation of 
flower-buds. The most useful plants for such a 
purpose will include early-flowering Rhodo- 
dendrons, Lilacs, Azaleas, both of the 
Ghent and mollis sections, Deutzias, Spirea 
confusa, Forsythia suspensa, Prunus sinensis, 
and Staphylea colchica, These cannot be lifted 
from the open ground at present ; but as soon 
as possible they should be taken up and potted, 
in order that they might become’a little estab- 
lished before winter. In gardens where many 
hardy shrubs are flowered under glass some of 
them are kept altogether in pots, as they are 
more dependable (particularly for forcing) than 
those lifted from the open ground. Some of the 
shrubby Veronicas, especially. the bright- 
coloured garden forms, will also serve to keep 
your conservatory gay during the winter. 
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THE CHIMNEY BELLFLOWER IN POTS. 


THE seed of the Chimney Bellflower (Campanula 
pyramidalis) should be sown thinly in a pan of 
sandy soil early in April in a temperature of 
55 degs. When the seedlings are an inch high 
they should be pricked out and planted singly 
in thumb pots in a compost of equal parts of 
loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and grown on in a 
cool frame until about the middle of May, when 
they should be planted out ina bed of moderately 
rich soil, sufficiently light to admit of their being 
lifted in the autumn without mutilating the 
roots, which often happens when the coil is too 
heavy. Fifteen inches apart will be sufficient, 
taking care that the plants have plenty of water 
during the summer About the end of Septem- 
ber they should be lifted with as little injury to 
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ROSHS. 


BOURBON ROSES. 


AUTUMNAL Roses are always welcome, and there 
are several reasons why this isso. They assist 
in a large degree to prolong the feast of beauty 
which the Rose garden gave us during the 
summer months, when, perhaps, only fleeting 
visits could be paid to the country home, but 
when the autumn approaches then it is that the 
Bourbon Roses are valued. Excepting the Tea 
and Hybrid Tea-scented and the Monthly Roses, 
there is no class of Rose so valuable for plant- 
ing where late-flowering varieties are desired, 
and they certainly deserve much more extended 
cultivation than they at present obtain. Their 
bold, vigorous habit, combined with exceed- 





at the present day, with the result that, instead 
of seeing grand, effective shrubs covered with 
blossoms, we see instead many distorted, puny 
bushes. These Bourbon Roses will readily root 
from cuttings, but the seedling Brier, with its 
long tapering roots, is the best for them, as this 
stock is sufficient in itself to induce late flower- 
ing. Like most classes of the Rose, the Bour- 
bons are becoming rather mixed, some having 
the name of Bourbon Perpetual, others of 
Hybrid Bourbon, but for all practical purposes 
they are the same, 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


_Rose Jaune Desprez, or, as it is some- 
times called, Desprez 4 fleurs jaune, is one of 
the old kinds of climbing Roses much too good 





the roots as possible and placed in pots from 


8 inches to 12 inches in diameter, according to | 


the size of the plants, using plenty of drainage 
and moderately rich, open soil. Water well, 
and stand in a frame, keeping this close and 
shaded until the roots have begun to work. A 
cool greenhouse is the best for them during the 
winter. This Campanula is a free rooter, and 
during the spring the plants should be well 
supplied with manure-water, which ought to be 
continued weekly until the time of flowering. 
The Chimney Bellflower is especially useful for 
greenhouse decoration, where the stately spikes, 
clothed, as in our illustration, with the blue or 
white flowers, contrast well with any other 
plants that may be used. In an ordinary living- 
room it will continue in flower for six or eight 
weeks, all the attention necessary being to 
supply it with water and pick off the damaged 
flowers and seed vessels, 


| 
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The Ohimney Bellflower (Campanula pyramidalis). 


ingly free- flowering qualities and clear, bright 
colours, should be a sufficient recommendation 
of this lovely class of Roses, Many varieties are 
also so exquisitely formed that one would almost 
imagine they had been taken from a mould. 
They make excellent standards, for frequently 
one sees quite a large head ona two-year-old 
plant. Many varieties are also well adapted for 
Pillar Roses if allowed to grow up as they like, 
but it is as garden Roses that the Bourbons are 
most valuable. Where possible, it is best to 
plant them in large beds or masses of one 
variety, the Cael of course, being previously 
well trenched and manured. They delight in 
a good rich loam, rather stiff than sandy, but 
must have good drainage. The treatment of 
these Roses is somewhat similar to that neces- 
sary for the Hybrid Perpetuals. For ordinary 
garden decoration they should not be pruned 
hard. Doubtless many Roses are over-pruned 





to neglect. There is a great fuss made now-a- 
days about Rambler Roses of the summer- 
flowering section, many of which are not nearly 
so good as kinds already grown, but too little 
attention is given the fine autumn-flowering 
climbers, of which the above is a good repre- 
sentative. Some of its blossoms open quite as 
prettily as the Tea Rose Dr. Grill, the soft 
apricot shading in the half open flowers gives 
place to a paler tint suffused with pink in the 
expanded blossoms. This is a true Noisette, 
producing fine trusses of bloom which on a wall 
are most effective, although the flowers are 
individually rather rough in form. This Rose 
on a standard makes a glorious head, the long 
branches spreading out in a vigorous manner, 
and usually terminating in a large branch of 
bloom which sometimes nearly touches the 
ground. I consider Jaune Desprez and Des- 
champs (Longworth Rambler) to be two 
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excellent autumnal climbers, the brilliant rosy- 
crimson of the latter harmonising well with the 
former.—Rosa, 

Monthly Rose.—Would you kindly tell me whether 
the common pink China Monthly Rose would make a 
good bush for the lawn in rather a windy position?—E. O. 

[The common Pink China would make a good 
bush for the lawn, but as its flowers are rather 
loose the windy position would not allow it to 
retain its lovely flowers so long. We think 
Caroline Testout, Marie Van Houtte, or Marie 
d’Orleans rather superior for the purpose. 
Correspondents would save us a good deal of 
trouble and get their answers sooner if they paid 
attention to our very simple rules, which ask 
that queries should be written on oneside of the 
paper only, and that separate queries should be 
written on separate pieces of paper. |] 

Rose Marques d’Aledo (Tea).—For a 
garden Rose, the glorious colour of this variety 
will commend it to planters. It is a brilliant 
ruby-red, with just a tinge of purple. The 
flower is loose, and comprised of rarely more 
than eight or ten petals; but the latter are of 
good size, which distinguishes the Rose from 
the Chinas, although it approaches this tribe in 

its general effect. We have, at present, none 
too many brilliant garden Roses that we can 
afford to ignore any variety possessing these 
qualifications, and most of the semi - double 
kinds are the best, from a decorative point of 
view.— Rosa 

Rose Hugenie Lamesch (Dwarf Poly- 
anthus).—The exquisite little fairy-like Roses 
that comprise this section of Rosa polyantha 
have received some valuable additions during 
recent years. One of the prettiest is the variety 
named above. Its charming little flowers are 
shaped something like a Ranunculus, and are of 
a lovely golden-yellow, passing to pale yellow. 
When in the bud state the rich golden colour is 
tipped with rosy-crimson, and in the expanded 
flower this rosy-crimson colour still pervades the 
backs of the outer petals. I do not know any 
novelty among Roses that has pleased me more 
than this little gem, and Iam sure it will be in 
much demand both for indoor work as a table 
plant or for the conservatory, as well as for 
edging Rose borders outdoors. It is very re- 
markable how cross-fertilising changes the habit 
of a Rose. This particular variety sprang from 
two climbing kinds, namely, Aglaia crossed with 
W. A. Richardson, and yet it is quite diminutive 
in growth.—Rosa, 

Rose Mme. Abel Chatenay and 
Ferdinand Jamin.—There is a likeness 
about these two lovely Roses, and they are 
sufficiently distinct to warrant both being 
included in any moderate collection. The former 
is now well known, and occupies a first place 
among our best garden Roses. Its splendid 
vigorous growth, which enables one to have 


Rosa, 


Devoniensis, and Pink China. 


trained horizontally ?—K. O., South Devon. 


lower parts with green shoots, foliage, and 
flowers. 
planting such Roses is to make it a rule to cut 
down every one of the oldest growths each year, 
and this is best done now. Although when thus 
cut back this old shoot may not break out into 
new life for some time, it will, nevertheless, do 
so eventually, and by adopting this plan 
regularly there will be no need to have climb- 
ing Roses on walls such ugly things as they some- 
times are. In the case of the old-established 
plants, we would recommend you to plant 
another specimen near to it, so that this will 
furnish the base with the necessary young wood 
You may safely prepare a large hole for such a 
plant when the growths of the established 
one are at rest—say, end of November. 
Take out a good wheelbarrowful of soil, 
and replace this with good loam, if possible, 
mixing with it a small quantity of well-rotted 
manure. This plant should have its growths 
shortened back to about 2 feet in March. As it 
establishes itself you may be able to spare one 
of the old growths of the oldest plant, for by 
this time the new one will be making good 
progress, and the new soil will also have helped 
the older plant. Both of them would benefit by 
liquid-manure twice a week during May and 
June. As to the climbers on the lower wall, we 
should advise you to defer the final training of 
the growths horizontally until end of March; 
in fact, it is a good plan to give them a certain 
amount of freedom now, which retards new 
growth in the spring. If it were not for fear of 
injury from spring frosts, we should say train 
them at once, but the horizontal position of the 
growths rather excites the buds to start. Possi- 
bly you are free from spring frosts; if so, you 
may certainly proceed to nail out the growths 
now, discarding at same time some of the oldest 
wood, and that which looks weak and dead. ] 





quite a tall bush in a year or two, or a fine- ROOM AND WINDOW. 
headed standard, is no less valuable than the e if 
charming flowers. Pretty buds one can always HARDY PLANTS FOR HANGING- 
be sure of obtaining from a well-established BASKETS, 


plant. As an expanded flower it is rather thin ; 
the exquisite carmine and salmon-rose buds and 
half-open flowers lose their fresh tint in the 
open, and flowers are also paler. Not so Ferdi- 
nand Jamin. Here we have a much fuller 
bloom, inclined to be cup-shaped; whereas 
Mme. Abel Chatenay is reflexed, and in Ferdi- 
nand Jamin the lovely colouring of the former 
is intensified in the open flower. Quite a rich 
salmon shade pervades the flower, and, as the 
sun shines upon it, a suffusion of a delicate 
apricot tint is visible. This Rose also is a good 
grower, so that I can commend both varieties 
to the notice of Rose growers.—Rosa. 


White Marechal Niel.—This is really a 
useful Rose, although it is far from being white. 
The outer petals are very pale, nearly white ; 
but the centre of the flower is creamy-yellow, 
after the tint of Belle Lyonnaise. In size, in 
delicacy of fragrance, and, of course, in growth, 
it resembles the true Maréchal Niel. Many are 
of opinion that there are two distinct varieties 
of Maréchal Niel; but this is not correct. The 
rich golden-yellow is intensified or reduced 
according to culture. The richest coloured 
flowers I have ever seen were produced under 
glass from a standard tree that had liberal 
doses of slaughter-house drainings. Sulphate 
of iron will also increase the colour in 
Roses. I have seen flowers of Mrs. W. J. 
Grant almost red, the blooms having been cut 


For cool rooms, corridors, and similar places, I 
doubt if there is anything better for filling 
hanging-baskets with than certain kinds of 
hardy Ferns. They resist cold currents of air 
well, and, with the protection they thus get, 
remain fresh and green all the winter through. 
Lastrea dilatata and spinulosa, the Welsh Poly- 
pody, Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum, some varie- 
ties of the Hart’s-tongue, and others, are well 
adapted for this purpose. A friend of mine 
used to make up some very pretty baskets for a 
little cold glasshouse with Ferns and a few 
other hardy plants. They looked very bright 
and cheerful through the winter, and gave but 
little trouble. Periwinkles, both green and 
variegated, are excellent for the purpose ; in- 
deed, I know of nothing better for a hanging- 
basket than the golden variegated kind, which, 
if it required much cultural care, would be 
considered one of the most valuable of decora- 
tive plants. Sedum carneum variegatum is a 
pretty little plant, the variegation being clear 
and constant. In the open it generally gets 
cut down in winter, but under glass ib remains 
in good condition. Variegated Ivies, when well 
established, look very pretty, and the old 
Wandering Jew Saxifrage is still one of the 
best basket plants in cultivation, requiring 
nothing more than the shelter of a glass roof to 
keep it in good condition, even in a time of very 
inclement weather. Another hardy plant which 


from plants watered with the above sulphate. 
It is, however, a rather risky chemical to use, 
and should only be given to strong plants and 
in very small doses, a teaspoonful to two gallons 
of water being ample. One application is gener- 
ally sufficient, just before the buds open,— 







Climbing Roses.—Would you kindly tell me how 
one ought permanently to train a climbing Rose on a high 
house wall? The books tell one to cut out old wood, but 
this is to remain, and I do not know how to keep the 
lower part furnished with green. The Roses in question 
are Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Bérard, Réve d’Or, Climbing 
In the case of climbing 
Roses on a lower wall, where one cuts out the old wood, 
at what time of the year should the long shoots be 


[In the case of an old-established plant, where 
the lower branches are thick and very bare of 
new growths, it is a very difficult matter to 
induce such to break out in order to furnish the 


The right treatment to pursue when 








may be turned to good use in this way is the 
golden variegated Honeysuckle, as when shel- 
tered it retains its beautiful markings, whereas 
in the open air the foliage often gets very much 
disfigured. The true Maidenhair Fern (Adian- 
tum Capillus-Veneris) makes a fine basket 
plant, being especially effective if the basket 
is turned upside down when the plant has 
been established a year or two, as then 
the creeping rhizomes run up round the outside 
of the basket, throwing out fronds as they go, 
so that in time it forms a round ball of foliage, 
and has a very interesting appearance. If to be 
treated in this way, only very light material 
should be used in potting, Sphagnum Moss and 
fibrous peat being the best compost. Of course, 
after the basket is inverted the plant cannot be 
watered; it must be dipped now and then, 
This and the vigorous-habited Woodwardia 
radicans are not sufficiently hardy to pass the 
winter in the open with safety, except in very 
favoured districts ; but they remain fresh and 
green in an unheated glasshouse. The common 
Money-wort and its yellow-leaved variety look 
better grown in baskets than in any other way ; 
but they prefer a shady situation when growing. 
The above, being all hardy, should, with the 
exception of the Maiden-hair and Woodwardia, 
be grown entirely in the open air from June to 
November. Where tender things are unsuitable 
they will be found very serviceable. If given 
plenty of water during the growing season they 
will need no change of soil for years, : 





WINDOW PLANTS IN AUTUMN. 


AT the commencement of the summer, plants in 
windows generally present a very creditable 
appearance, but after a time the aspect is 
changed, and the window that in July was 
bright with flowers has signs of neglect about 
it in September. This is brought about in many 
instances through oversight in not providing at 
the right time plants for blooming in autumn. 
Plants of any description grown in a window 
subject to much sunshine are not long before 
they bloom, and to continue in the same 
position they cannot be expected to look fresh 
until the end of the season. Baaring this in 
mind, one cannot do better than prepare plants 
that will give a flush of brightness at the end of 
the summer, when those that have graced the 
window are fading. In almost every green- 
house in May there are a number of spring- 
struck plants scarcely large enough ‘to plant 
out—these are exactly what one requires who 
has in view window plants for autumn bloom- 
ing. About such a group inquiry was made 
a short time ago as to how it was plants could 
be so bright and free-blooming so late in the 
season. The reply was, that instead of bedding 
the small stuff out in May it was potted on, 
placed on a path in the garden where the sun 
was felt, all flower-buds pinched off until the 
middle of August, when they were assisted with 
stimulants and then allowed to bloom, and 
bloom they did, because they were full of 
vitality. The plants were Pelargoniums, Zonal 
and Ivy-leaved sorts, Heliotropes, and Fuchsias, 
These, with some few pots of Asters and early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums of dwarf varieties, 
gave quite a gay display to windows that 
usually were wanting in beauty in September. 
I have seen small plants thrown to the rubbish 
heap in May that were not considered large 
enough for planting out, that would have made 
excellent plants if they had been potted on, and 
bloomed in the window in autumn. I always 
grow a number of Chrysanthemums for this 
particular purpose, striking cuttings as late as 
April, and finally potting them into 5-inch and 
6-inch pots. These, at the time of writing, 
give promise of much blossom with very little 
trouble, as they have been plunged in beds for 
the last three months. LEAHURST. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one weeks 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Miss Annie Newcome, Thurston Lodge, Thurs- 
ton, Bury St. Edmunds, for border of Sweet 
Williams ; 2, Mr. F, Baden Benjer, The Grange, 
Knutsford, for Lilium testaceum at The Grange, 
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THE EULALIAS. | 


Tue Eulalias are hardy and ornamental peren- | 
nial Grasses of robust growth, 6 feet to 7 feet | 
high. Established plants form clumps 17 feet | 
to 18 feet in circumference. The brownish- 
violet flower panicles of E. japonica have at 
first erect branches, but as the flowers open 
these branches curve over gracefully, and resem- 
ble a Prince of Wales’ feather. Each of the 
numerous flowers has at its base a tuft of long 
silky hairs, which contribute greatly to the 
feathery lightness of the whole. For isolated 
positions on lawns this kind is excellent, or it 
might be used in groups or on the margin of 
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defied heat and drought alike. It is certainly 
among the most valuable plants for cutting, 
while the profusion of its flowers is remarkable. 
No garden should be without this variety, for it 
has no equal among hardy flowers, and once 
planted gives no trouble whatever. 





TUFTED PANSIES. 
A SELECTION FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 
For the next few weeks growers will be busy 
iaserting cuttings, which, when rooted, will be 
planted in the autumn, probably during the 
second week in October. When the selection is 
a limited one too much care cannot be exercised 


























Eulalia japonica variegata. 


the shrubbery. Even more valuable than the 
type are the two variegated forms—variegata, 
with leaves longitudinally striped with white 
and green ; and zebrina, with distinct cross bars 
of yellow on the green, which render it singu- 
ar attractive. These variegated forms, par- 
ticularly zebrina, are not quite so hardy as the 
type. EE. gracillima is very beautiful, as the 
accompanying illustration shows. It is well 
worth establishing in our gardens. The Eula- 
lias are increased by either division or seed, 
and come from Japan. 





Lathyrus latifolius albus.—This valu- 
able old perennial is still among the finest of 
old-fashioned flowers in the garden, and where 
the plants are well established it has this season 





, when compiling the list. 


An individual flower 
or a spray of six blossoms may be greatly 
admired, and yet the plant from which they 
have been gathered may be most unsatisfactory 
in its style of growth, and quite unsuited for 
the purpose the buyer hasin view. The Tufted 
Pansy is valued on account of its charming, 
dwarf, compact, or creeping - like style of 
growth, combining with either of the foregoing 
qualities a tendency to flower profusely. Varie- 
ties which can be strongly recommended are: 
White Empress, creamy-white ; Masterpiece, 
pure white ; Devonshire Cream, rich cream, 
wonderfully profuse ; Melampus, deep yellow, 
good in every way; Sunshine, rich bright 
yellow, very free, though less tufted in its 
growth than some others; Ardwell Gem, a 
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beautiful sulphur-yellow, on a plant with a 
creeping-like kind of growth ; Blue Gown, a 
charming mauve - blue rayless flower, on a 
typical tufted habit of growth; Councillor W. 
Waters, a rich crimson-purple flower, very free 
flowering, and a most robust plant. The brightest 
and most pleasing of the rich purplish-crimson 
flowers is Acme, and this stands out distinct 
from all others of this kind. Cottage Maid is 
by far the best of the fancy flowers of the 
Countess of Kintore type. Its blossoms are 
large, of good substance, freely developed, and 
on a fairly good habit of growth, which is saying 
a great deal for the fancy type of plant. 
Duchess of Fife, as a bordered or margined 
flower, takes front rank. The plant has a good 
constitution, flowers freely all through the 
summer and autumn, and its primrose, edged 
blue blossoms are always admired, <A good 
companion to the last-named is Lark, a very 
large flower, white, with a heliotrope border. 
It is one of the first to come into bloom, and 
continues until the frost comes. Its habit of 
growth is open to improvement, however. 
Florizel is without a rival for its delightful form 
and lovely pale lilac colour. When the small 
pieces once begin to grow it is astonishing what 
they will do. In the early summer the flowers 
of this variety are charmiog, and the habit of 
the plant is dwarf and spreading. Another 
variety somewhat similar in colour to the last- 
named is comparatively unknown; its name is 
Virginius. It is a seedling from Florizel, and 
its colour is a pale blush-lilac, The plant is a 
veritable tuft, and is thickly studded with very 
chaste and delicate looking blossoms. The best 
rose-coloured flower is Magic. The plant is 
free-flowering, and, when well cared for, fairly 
robust. C. A. H. 





POTTING CARNATION LAYERS. 

I po not, as a rule, advise potting Carnation 
layers in autumn, with a view to planting them 
out in spring, as, provided that the plants are 
strong and well rooted, they always give the 
best return when planted at the end of Septem- 
ber or quite early in October. All the same, 
where the situation is low or the soil very cold 
and retentive, or if the layers are late and badly 
rooted, I pot them in October and give frame 
protection during winter. This, indeed, is the 
only way of succeeding with delicate varieties, 
Three-inch pots are best for potting them in, 
and care must be taken that the delicate root- 
lets do not suffer from exposure during the 
operation. Loam, pure and simple, with the 
addition of coarse sand or grit to keep it open, 
forms the best compost, 9s it is best not to 
stimulate the plants during the dull, dark days. 
Pot firmly, one plant in a pot, and plunge them 
to the rim in fine ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre in a 
drip-proof frame. If drip reaches the plants 
it will ruin them. Do not over-water them 
from Nevember to February, and expose them 
to all the air possible, avoiding, of course, cut- 
ting winds, and cover the frame with mats in 
case of very severe frost. Plant out at the end 
of March, stake, water, and mulch them, and if 
the position is an exposed one, protect from 
wind with small evergreen branches. J, L, 





BROMPTON STOCKS. 


Frw early summer flowers are more beautiful 
than these, yet at one time they seemed to lose 
popularity. Lately, however, they have regained 
favour, and several nurserymen now make a 
speciality of them. The finest I ever saw were 
grown by a cottager in Essex. He annually 
saved the finest of the single flowers for seed, 
and thus brought the strain to as near perfec- 
tion as possible. The seed should be sown at 
the end of July in a frame facing east, the most 
suitable compost being sifted loam three parts, 
and one part leaf-mould and road-grit. Make 
it firm, water well, and make shallow drills with 
the finger 4 inches apart. Sow the seed thinly, 
tilt the light up, and shade during the hottest 
part of the day, When the young plants can 
be handled thin them out so as they stand clear 


of each other, and give frequent sprinklings 
overhead in the evening. After thinning them 
out keep the light off the frame continually, and 
never let them feel the want of water. 
large enough prick them out 4 inches apart in 
loamy soil, well enriched with well-decayed cow 
or horse-manure in a sunny, but not too hot, 
position, shading them from bright sunshine 


When 
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till established. Early in October plant them 
in their final quarters, which must be sheltered 
and sunny. Dig the ground deeply, and add a 
liberal quantity of ricb, but not rank manure, 
and tread the surface firm. A foot apart will 
be none too much, unless the plantsare weakly, 
when 9 inches will suffice. Means for protect- 
ing them in winter must be provided, as 
although hardier than any other Stock, they 
cannot endure an unlimited amount of frost. A 
rough framework with mats thrown over is as 
good as anything. When planting select the 
stockiest plants, even if somewhat small, as 
these generally produce double flowers. When 


growth commences in spring assist them liber- | 


ally with diluted manure oncea week. Ifafew 
plants are placed in pots in October and kept in 
cool, airy quarters during winter, they make 
grand objects for greenhouse or conservatory | 
decoration in May. Use 43-inch pots, placing | 
one plant in each. CROMER. | 





AN ARTISTIC GARDEN ARCH. 


leather, bast, or what not, while renewal of 
| tying material or alteration of position is easily 
| effected without any disturbance of staples.— 
| WALTER DE H. Bircu, Knott House, Walton-le- 
| Dale, Preston. 

Liliums planted out.—Many owners of 
gardens have become so used to see the many 
beautiful varieties of the Lily family grown in 

| pots and treated as greenhouse plants that they 
seem to overlook the fact that, beautiful as they 
undoubtedly are, even under such artificial con- 
ditions, they are far more beautiful when they 
are planted out in more natural conditions in 
| the open-air garden, surrounded by the abund- 
ant foliage of trees and shrubs, and when their 
massive spikes of bloom tower above dwarf 
carpeting plants. We are all familiar with the 
white Lilium candidum, and such kinds as 
Turk’s-cap and other old garden sorts, but it is 
in the many beautiful kinds of Lilium lanci- 
folium, Lilium Harrisi, and many others that 


| we fail to get the full beauty of which they are 


capable when seen in good large clumps or 





Tue illustration represents an arch covered | 
with Aristolochia Sipho (the Datchman’s Pipe) 
and Red Rambler Rose. The contrast of the 
broad cordate leaves of the one and the delicate 
foliage and bright red-pink flowers of the other 
is striking. Contrasts of form are as deserving 
of study as those of colour. The arch rises | 
from a dense plantation of Ferns, and, in 
front, Inula Hookeri, with its broad, ser- 
rated Palms and the spears of Gladiolus, 
repeat the effect produced by the plants 
which form the garden arch. It is worth 
while living for a quarter of a century in 
one country house and presiding over one 
old-fashioned garden if only to watch the 
development of such Ferns as those which 
form the foreground of the illustration. 
At five-and-twenty years of age an Athy- 
rium filix-foemina cristatum, a Polystichum 
angulare cristatum, a yard-broad dense 
mass of Cystopteris fragilis, or a lovely 
Athyrium plumosum, become noble deni- 
zens of the garden. The photographs are 
by a young Killarney lad, Thomas Hark- 


nett. 
G. R. Wynne, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Ayhadoe, Killarney, July, 1901. 





NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Rudbeckia Newmani. — Dwarf, 
showy, and compact, and producing quan- 
tities of blossom at about 2 feet high, this 
is a most serviceable plant for massing in 
various parts of the garden. It is in some 
respects the most worthy member of the 
Coneflower family, being so perfectly 
hardy and free flowering The golden ray 
florets surrounding the black cone in the 
centre produce a very fine effect, and for 
cutting it is always highly esteemed. 
Another feature of the plant is its well fur- 
nished habit of growth, the plants spreading 
out into the most handsome tufts imaginable. 
For planting on a large scale it is among the 
most desirable plants that could be named. 


Honesty. — “Mrs. G.” thinks the question about | 


Honesty pods has been misunderstood. If the correspon- 
dent who writes about it peels off the outer blackish 
covering on each side, he will find a snow-white semi- 
transparent membrane adhering to the stalk, which is a 
beautiful winter decoration. Of course, it must be kept 
dry. The colour of the flower is quite immaterial. 


Fastening climbers to walls.—In a 


recent issue of GARDENING you strongly con- | 
demned the practice of fastening climbers to | 


walls by means of staples, and advised the 
usual method of nailing with cloth or leather 
shreds. My small experience has taught me 
that staples are far preferable to nails for the 


purpose. Of course, no one with any knowledge | 


of climbers would do as, no doubt, your querist 
has done, drive a staple over a growing branch. 
That is fatal. But when shreds and nails are 
used the shreds in time rot, or some other dis- 
position of the branches is desired, and then 
there is nothing for it but to draw out the old 
nail and renail as required. This is troublesome 
and very destructive to the wall, as any old 
garden wall makes evident. My plan is to use 
small fencing-wire staples for gocd walls, 
larger ones for bad walls, and the little ‘* bell 
staples” (tinned), such as are used for fixing 
wire netting, for woodwork. It is then asimple 


matter to tie in shoots with cotton strips, | 


| masses in the flower garden. 





By this plan we 
can prolong the Lily season by several weeks, 
for, after the conservatory display is over, the 
outdoor beds are just coming into beauty, and 
a’ the different varieties vary as much in the 
time of flowering as they do in their beautiful 
markings, a long season is assured. Various 
modes of culture are followed by different 





Aristolochia Sipho as an arch. From a photograph 
sent by Ven. G. R. Wynne, Killarney, 


| cultivators, some lifting the bulbs as soon as 
the top turns yellow or dies off, while others, 
who are equally successful, leave the bulbs in 
| the soil all the winter, merely covering the sur- 
face soil with Cocoa nut-fibre or ashes. But 
locality will probably have a good deal to do 
with the question, for here, in the South of 
England, the soil is light and well drained, and 
| the frost not so severe as in more inland places 
I should say that, generally speaking, lifting in 
autumn and storing the bulbs in Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
| and replanting early in spring will prove best ; 
but I find that Lilies of all kinds suffer very 
quickly from excessive drying, and will not 
stand the rough treatment that Narcissi or 
Tulips are subject to —J. Groom, Gosport. 


Sea Lavenders.—The Statices or Sea 
Lavenders are divided into two distinct classes 
—perennials and annuals. Of the former, 8. 
| latifolia is by far the best known, being one of 
| our best autumn-flowering plants. Its blossoms 
are borne in panicles, much in the same way as 
Gypsophila paniculata ; indeed, those who grow 
| Gypsophilas either for present cutting or for use 
in a dried state during the winter should also 
include the Statice. Latifolia has dark blue or 
purplish flowers, grows about 23 feet in height, 
adds variety to the herbaceous border, and is an 
easy subject to grow, being readily propagated 
by division in spring. S. 1. speciosa has grey 
flowers, grows only about a foot in height; 8, 
tatarica, also dwarf, has red blossoms. S. 
latifolia makes a suitable border plant, and the 








others mentioned are equally at home, or in the 
rock garden.—LEAHURST. 


Useful August flowers.—Now that the 
beauty of the Gypsophila is on the wane, the 
varieties of Sea Lavender, Statice latifolia and 
S. Gmelini, are very useful. A few seasons 
back, having a border already partially filled 
with shrubs and conifer, I decided to complete 
it with the three plants above named and here 
and there a piece of Tamarix gallica, This is 
now a very useful border, from which I can cut 
plentiful supplies, and the effect produced by 
these in contrast with the foliage of variegated 
Hollies and Buckthorn, Retinosporas, and the 
erect form of Cupressus viridis, is decidedly 
pleasing. A broad edging of the common 
Pheasant’s-eye Pink completes the arrangement. 
Sunflowers (perennial) are not so strong as usual, 
but are flowering early and very freely. If 
flowers are not required for cutting, decaying 
blooms will be promptly removed to ensure a 
longer display. Despite the drought, the newer 
Phloxes are flowering grandly, and their value 
when contrasted with the old types is even more 
marked than usual. Centres will be pinched 
out as the flowers are on the wane to allow for 
side shoot development. Starworts available 
during the present month vary considerably in 
habit and are useful in mass, as acris, the varie- 
ties of Amellus and levis; or for furnishing 
elegant sprays for vases, as cordifolius, sagitti- 
folius, and Shorti. The number of sorts avail- 
able for the latter work right away from July 
to November is now great. —K. 


Gardening advice (Hz. W.). — This 
appears one of those instances where a personal 
visit is almost necessary after so long a term of 
idleness. You might have told us somewhat as 
to the size of the garden, so as to guide our 
thoughts and suggestions. Firstly, however, 
you appear to require some shape given to it, 
and until this is decided upon it is difficult to 
suggest what to grow. From your description 
of the soil, however, you have a splendid oppor- 
tunity for planting anything in the way of 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Andromedas, and such 
like. Of the first, you will find Michael 
Waterer a good red; The Queen, a capital 
white ; J. Marshall Brooks, rich scarlet; Lady 
A. de Trafford, cream ; Lady Armstrong, pale 
rose; Jas, Macintosh, rose scarlet; Barclay- 
anum, deep rosy-crimson; atro-sanguineum, 
intense blood red, very hardy; Fair Helen, 
white, with yellow spots. All these are 
excellent and effective in colour. Of the 
Azaleas of the mollis or sinensis type, you may 
get a fine display from unnamed seedlings. 
These are much more reasonable in price than 
the named sorts, and for purposes of outdoor 
gardening well nigh as good. Indeed, we 
recommend these for this purpose, as the best 
named kinds are somewhat costly. Three or 
four of the best, however, are Anthony Koster, 
W. E Gladstone, Hugo Koster, Frau Van der 
Boom, Emil Leibig, Hortulanus Witte. Some 
good Clematis for the walls are Lady Bovil, 
Lady Londesborough, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Henryi, Fairy Queen, Jackmani, Snow White, 
with C. Flammula or C. montana, or both, 
in the balcony, the last being a spring- 
flowering kind and very free, the flowers 
pure white. The Maréchal Niel should 
also do quite well on the wall, also W. A. 
Richardson. You should also try Fortune’s 
Yellow and the yellow and copper Austrian 
Briers, the latter as climbers over any rough 
obstacle, or even in beds as bush plants. 
Aimée Vibert is very free, Crimson Rambler 
likewise, in its colour, and Félicité -Pérpetue and 
Thalia free and charming. The fruit-trees that 
bear most quickly are those grown as bush- 
pyramids, and in this form both Apples and 
Pears may be obtained and fruited in three or 
four years from being budded. The fruit-trees 
may be obtained from any good nurseryman. 
but the Rhododendrons and Azaleas are made a 
specialty by such firms as Jackman and Son, 
Woking, and Messrs. Waterer, Bagshot, both 
in Surrey. It seems to us you may have a 
capital opportunity of growing some of the best 
hardy herbaceous things, and certainly a good 
border of these, well selected, is not the least 
satisfying part of any garden, and if well done 
so much the better. Bamboos and peat-loving 
Lilies, too, would make a delightful feature, and, 
we imagine, some of the graceful Japanese 
Maples. Groups of these would have a fine 
effect, and with your equable climate should 
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But before 
our garden 
efinite form. 
be able to assist you 


give promise of the best results. 
such things can be dealt with, 
itself should at least take some 
When this is done we may 
further. 





LILIUM ODORUM. 


Tus handsome Lily may safely be regarded as 
among the noblest of all the forms of the 
Trumpet Lily, and, from the garden standpoint, 
it may be regarded as superior to most of the 
varieties of L. longiflorum, which are not gener- 
ally satisfactory. Of the general character of 
this splendid Lily the accompanying illustration 
will speak far more plainly than words. Fre- 
quently this Lily is confused with L Browni, 
from which it is quite distinct. Both kinds, 
however, are grouped under the head of 
L japonicum. That to which attention is now 
directed is known among Lily growers as 
L. japonicum Colchesteri. The flowers are very 
large and trumpet-shaped, and, on first opening, 
of a pale creamy-yellow shade, passing to a 
creamy-white. Externally the trumret is freely 
streaked with reddish-brown. The flowers, 
too, are very fragrant. The variety grows 
about 24 feet high, and bears one to three 
flowers of a slightly drooping, though more 
frequently nearly horizontal, character. It is 
in the colour that this kind mostly differs from 


L. Browni, which is more heavily coloured with | 


chocolate on the outside, and internally the 
flower is white. 
No Lily is better suited than this for planting 
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in a bed of low-growing shrubs, where the free 
rooting character of the shrubs is at all times 
beneficial to the plants. In spring, when growth 
begins, the shrubs afford protection from frosts, 
and the root fibres in winter prevent the bulbs 
becoming too wet or the soil about them sour. 
Shade of a kind is more or less needful for many 
Lilies, but this varies in degree according to the 
species. Some stem-rooting Lilies require a plen- 
tiful shade on the surface to prevent the roots 
that formso freely on thestem becoming scorched 
by strongheat. Others, again, that form nostem- 
roots are best suited with a little shade about 
them, and prefer the heads in full sunlight, 
provided the rooting medium is deep and the 
soil sufficientiy moist and of the right kind. 
L odorum is one of these Jatter, and, to do it 
well, a deep bed of sandy soil, peat and loam 
about equal parts, and good leat-soil may also 
be added, together with charcoal. This Lily 
should be planted 6 inches deep, the bulbs quite 
buried in pure sand, and if a home be made for 
it among Andromedas, Kalmias, and the like, 
there need be little fear of failure. If these 
shrubs are not grown, the St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum calycinum) will makea good eubsti- 
tute, so far as covering and protection are 
concerned. The best time for planting home- 
grown bulbs is in late summer as soon as the 
stems ripen. Dry—. e , freshly imported roots 
may be planted at any season till February or 
March. Late planting, however, is not condu- 
cive to success. During growth water may be 
given freely at the root. 
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CAULIFLOWERS. 
THE passing season has been, because of its 


| heat and drought and the prevalence of cater- 


pillars, a very indifferent one for Cauliflowers. 
Possibly the difficulties growers have experi- 
enced in their efforts to secure good firm white 
heads may have caused them to conclude that, 
after all, summer Cauliflowers were not 
worth the trouble involved in growing them. 
Were that the case it would be a wrong con- 
clusion, as such difficulties as the present 
season has presented occur but seldom. When 
really nice clean white Cauliflower heads are 
obtained from the end of May until the end of 
August, vegetables of exceptionally mild, soft, 
pleasant eating are furnished. From September 
till Christmas, if the early winter be open, as is 
usually the case, no difficulty whatever occurs 
in getting an ample supply of Autumn Giant 
Cauliflower, for then the weather is cooler, 
rain is more plentiful, and the plants havin 

been got out early have strong hold of the 
ground, and having ample leafage give fine clean 
heads. 

The introduction, now quite a generation 
since, of that early dwarf section first put into 
commerce, when sent here from Denmark, as 
the Early Snowball, and since christened with 
various other appellations, yet, in spite thereof, 
one and the same thing, to some extent 
revolutionised winter Cauliflower culture. For 














Lilium odorur. 


then the common varieties for early purposes 
were the Walcheren and the Early London, 
the latter, without doubt, the better, but 
neither too well set in character. These 
varieties it was the rule to sow seed of at the 
end of August or early in September in a frame, 
to prick out the plants some 3 inches apart into 
another frame in which to be wintered, or else 
to put them singly into large 60-sized pots or in 
pairs into 48-sized pots, and keep them in a 
frame or cool greenhouse on shelves for the 
winter, planting out into clumps of three or five 
on a warm border in March, and covering up 
each clump with a handlight. In some cases 
the plants were put out under the handlight in 
theautumn direct. Whilst that form of culture 
is rare now in private gardens, it is yet prac- 
tised in some market gardens, with a much 
finer stock of the Early London than was the 
old one. In these days large French cléches or 
bell-glasses rather than handlights are eriiployed 
to protect the plants. . The rule is to put out 
five plants to a clump in October, covering them 
up with a cloche at once, and in the spring to 
pull out the two weakest. The result is that 
very large heads are produced in June such as 
market people like. But the Snowball section 
will not bear autumn sowing, as it is found, if 
attempted to be wintered in frames or other- 
wise, they prematurely head and produce mere 
small buttons rather than useful heads for cook- 
ing. Seed is therefore sown under glass early 
in the year, We have had great success by 
sowing in shallow pans or boxes, well drained 
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and filled with fine sandy soil, early in February 
in a cold-house or frame. Germination, if slow, 
has been certain, and when the plants were 
3 inches in height and bearing a couple of rough 
leaves they have been carefully lifted and 
pricked out thinly into other pans or boxes, or 
into a frame near the glass, or under handlights 
stood under a warm wall or fence. These plants 
would be strong to transplant with balls of 
soil and roots by the aid of a trowel a warm 
border in rows 18 inches apart. For Cauli- 
flowers the ground can hardly be too rich, as 
very quick growth is desirable. Early in June 
solid white heads from 5 inches to 6 inches 
broad and close to the ground would be ready 
for cutting, and these are far softer and more 
delicious than are the large heads of the market 
growers, 

A succession of heads may be kept up during 
the summer by making other sowings of seed in 
March and end of April, but with these, as with 
all summer Cauliflowers, the difficulty of keep- 
ing the heads free from insect pests is very 
great. Autumn Cauliflowers are more easily 
obtained, as a sowing of seed made in shallow 
drills early in April on good soil gives plenty of 
plants to get out into rows 2 feet apart early in 
June, and also for a second planting early in 
July. Where they do well these plantings 
should furnish ample heads for cutting from 
during September and October. A second sow- 
ing made early in May will give a good succes- 
sion of plants to put out in August, and these 
should, where the soil has been well worked 
and manured, give moderate-sized heads in the 
later months of the year. It is thus possible 
with two varieties of Cauliflowers only to have 
a good supply of heads over a long season. 
There are other good selections in King of the 
Cauliflowers and the Mammoth, But with 
these, as with the others, success depends on 
culture and goodness of soil, for Cauliflowers 
are gross feeders. ASD: 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Scarlet Runners.—From Mr. G. Wood, of Longton, 
N. Staffs, come some large specimens of the Scarlet 
Runner, The Beans give evidence of skilled culture, as, 
from one point of view, they are certainly well grown, but 
whether it serves any useful purpose to aim at size in 
this manner is another and very different matter. 

Tomatoes outdoors.—Every available 
means of hastening the development and ripen- 
ing of outdoor Tomatoes should now be brought 
into use, and nothing is more likely to bring 
about the desired effect than to cover the plants 
with any spare lights that may be available, and 
which may be stood on end in an almost perpen- 
dicular position, so as to bring the glass as close 
as may be to the fruit, fastening them in some 
way to prevent their being blown over and 
smashed in case of wind. Previous to covering 
them in such fashion the plants should be 
closely looked over for lateral growth, which 
must be removed, and the points of any leaves 
may also be judiciously cut away to expose 
bunches of fruit to full light. This defoliation 
must not be done in a careless or a wholesale 
manner, as in this case it would only check the 
development we wish to encourage ; and though 
fruits not yet commencing to colour may do so 
under the influence of extra sunshine, which they 

et by cutting away the foliage, they will be 
Prand both hollow and badly flavoured and 
more like the cheap imported fruits we see. In- 
cases where it is possible to admit light to the 
bunches by tying back the foliage and leaving 
it intact, I much prefer serving it in this way, 
more especially in a season like the present one, 
when growth has not been gross. Glazed lights 
are preferable to any other form of covering at 
present, as they add to the ripening powers of 
the sun and keep the fruits dry and free from 
splitting, and consequent decay in showery 
weather ; but in places where they are not 
available, some covering material must be 
brought into requisition for use at night until 
the plants or fruits are cleared from the walls, 
which should only be done when. the nights get 
too cold to allow the fruits to swell any more on 
the plants, for those that reach full size before 
being plucked will with care ripen up later on. 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Vhoroughly revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully ulustrated. Mediwm 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in 8 vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for liorary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of aii 
booksellers, ete, 
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BEES. 


Starting Bee-keeping (S. Wales).— 
Bees obtained through the drumming out pro- 
cess (usually called driving) do remarkably well 
if carefully and liberally fed till they have built 
combs and stored the cells with syrup. But 
unless the Bees are very strong in numbers, we 
have always obtained better results by joining 
two or three driven lots and wintering them in 
one hive. The larger the number of Bees the 
quicker, of course, combs are built out and 
stored. Still, if you supply comb foundation 
or, better still, can furnish your hive with 
frames of ready-made combs, you will then need 
only to give sufficient syrup for the Bees to use 
as stores for the winter. Although they will 
elaborate wax from the syrup and construct 
combs, it is very exhausting labour, more par- 
ticularly so at a season in which naturally 
combs are not built. Do not, however, attempt 
to keep the driven Bees through the winter 
unless you are sure of the hive being well 
provisioned with sufficient stores to last till the 
spring, as winter feeding must not be attempted 
—unless, indeed, candy-cake can be introduced 
under the coverings of the frames. The Bees 
must be crowded upon as few combs as possible, 
and the hive contracted by means of the division 
boards, in order to maintain the necessary heat 
within the hive,—S. S. G. 





BIRDS. 


The Redpoll (Fringilla linaria) (G. B.).— 
This elegant, docile little bird is a native of the 
northern parts of England, its favourite localities 
being glens where the Alder and Hazel form a 
deep retreat, gorges bordering streams, and 
patches of bushwood at the base of hills. The 
nest is generally built in some low tree or dense 
bush, and composed of Moss and dry Grasses, 
intermixed with down from the catkins of the 
Willow. In shape and action the Redpoll 
resembles the Siskin, while the plumage ap- 
proximates to that of the Linnet, the general 
plumage being dark-brown, the feathers having 
lighter margins. The crown of the head is 
crimson, while the sides of the neck and breast 
are carmine-red, becoming paler on the flanks. 
In captivity it loses its distinctive markings ; 
in an outdoor aviary, however, the plumage 
does not lose much of its natural beauty. The 
female of this species is not so bright in plumage 
as her mate. The docility and confidence of 
this pretty little bird render it very pleasing as 
a feathered pet, although it has no natural song 
beyond a few sweet, twittering notes. On the 
approach of winter, the Redpoll leaves its native 
regions and visits the lower country, congre- 
gating in considerable flocks, and visiting 
copses, woods, and plantations. Various seeds 
constitute the diet of these birds when at 
liberty. In captivity they may be fed upon 
Canary-seed, Rape-seed, broken grits, with a 
good allowance of green food, and, now and then, 
a few grains of sound Hemp.—. 8, G. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Is the holding within the Market Gar- 
deners’ Act ?—Some time ago I hired a garden from a 
firm with the understanding that I should allow a certain 
person sufficient vegetables for his own use and access to 
the garden when it was wished. The rent was paid every 
six months, and I have now received a year’s notice to 
leave. This I believe to be strictly legal. But as all the 
vegetables (except those required by the person referred 
to in the agreement) have been sold for profit, the fruit, 
too, and the flowers, I should like to know if I come under 
the Market Gardeners’ Act? And, if so, what special 
benefits does this confer upon me? The garden was taken 
avowedly with the object of making a profit, and all 
accounts have been most carefully kept. Although the 
circumstances are a8 I have stated, I have never put 
myself down as a market gardener. Would this debar me 
from receiving the privileges of the Market Gardeners’ 
Act?. If it does not, what are the privileges ?—W enricus. 


[If this garden was let to you after Decem- 
ber 31st, 1895, and without an agreement in 
writing that the place was let as, or to be 
treated as, a market garden, the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act does not apply. 
The fact that you have not styled yourself a 
market gardener is not really material, except, 
perhaps in a very slight degree. If the place 
was let to you before January Ist, 1896, and 
you had before that date planted any fruit- 
trees or fruit-bushes, permanently set out, or 
planted Strawberry-beds or Asparagus for 


similar crops, or erected or enlarged any build- 
ings on the place for the purposes of your trade 
as a market gardener, and your landlord was 
then aware of this, and had not previously 
raised any objection to your so doing, the Act 
will apply ; so that you may claim compensation 
for improvements comprised in the Act and 
The principal 
advantages of the Act are, that (if it applies) 
you could remove all fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes planted by you, but not permanently 
set out ; you could, on quitting, claim, not later 
than the last day of your tenancy, compensation 
for fruit-trees and iruit-bushes permanently set 
out; for the planting of Strawberry plants, 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, and other vegetable crops 
which continue productive for two or more 
enlargement of 
buildings for the purposes of your trade as a 
and for the unexhausted 


afterwards executed by you. 


years; for the erection or 


market gardener ; 
value of purchased manures.—K, C. T.] 





OORRESPONDHNOS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpEntne free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side 0) the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eviton of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PunwisHer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as Garpanina has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naaning, these in many cases being unripe and, other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions wre observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Wintering Coleus cuttings (S. H. P.).—The 
best place to winter Coleus is on a light, dry shelf, where 
the temperature does not fall below 50 degs. Damp isa 
great enemy of the Coleus during the winter months, par- 
ticularly in a low temperature, and they will at that period 
resist drought better than one would imagine. At the 
same time they must, of course, not be parched up, but 
enough water given to keep the leaves from shrivelling. 


Taking up bulbs (S. H. P.).—The Narcissus and 
Hyacinth bulbs should have been taken up by the end of 
July, cleaned, sorted, and replanted, if possible, by the 
end of the present month. Of course, we know they are 
often planted much later and yield a fine display ; still, 
after the time indicated they naturally weaken if they are 
not soon placed in the ground. It is more than probable 
that you will find your Narcissus pushing forth new roots 
freely. 


Trailing plants (Wm. Kaye).—In addition to the 
Iberis and Saponaria, we suggest Coronilla varia, Ceras- 
tium tomentosum, Dryas octopetala, Campanula isophylla 
alba, The position named, however, is a most exceptional 
one, and the plants would require a good deal of attention. 
If given this, and planted in good-sized boxes of rich soil, 
they may succeed. Any hardy plant nurseryman will 
supply the plants, Plant in October or early in March, 
Sow the Rock Oress any time during the next few 
weeks, 


Lilies—time of flowering (Broadstairs ).—Tes- 
taceum, early July; davuricum and croceum, mid-June 
and onwards; pardalinum, a moisture-loving species, 
middle to end of July. Thunbergianum is the name of a 
group or section of Lilies, of which there are many kinds, 
some flowering quite early in July, and others, as—e 7., 
Batemania#, which is one of the best—in the second and 
third week of August. We could wish many queries were 
placed before us in the same lucid way as this from 
‘* Broadstairs.” 


Cactus Dahlias (S. B.).—We will very shortly deal 
with Cactus Dahlias in the way you desire. ‘There is 
ample time. Just now the Dahlia shows are on, and we 
wish to see which are the leading new as well as old varie- 
ties and the best for the purpose you name. Unfortu- 
nately, very few of the best or true Oactus varieties make 
good outdoor decorative plants. We have just recently 
seen thousands of these well grown, and not one can com- 
pare in garden effects with the Pompon varieties, which 
are so free flowering. 


Chrysanthemum maximum (Hursley). — If 
you are sure of harvesting good, fertile seed, you may sow 
it at once in cold-frame, and in December or January re- 
move the seed-pot to the greenhouse, say, with a tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. This plant, however, is not to be relied 
upon as coming true from seed ; indeed, all the seedlings 
may be decidedly inferior to the original, and the varia- 
tion of such things is proved by the single good plant you 
now possess. Even should your seedlings flower next 
year, which is doubtful, the plants would not be in condi- 
tion to judge of their merit individually. As to the plant 
with blooms 6 inches across, you had better increase it by 
cuttings or division of the root, as then you have reliable 
stock to work upon. This is the only way of increasing 
the better varieties of these plants. Do not do it now, 
however, but wait till March or April, and pull the plant 












to pieces. Pot them sing]y—at least, all such as have roots 
attached—and place in a cold-frame for a week or two to 
eit afresh. Finally, plant out in good soil in the middle 
of May. 


. Plants for border (Gipsy).—We think the fo}low- 
ing plants would suit you: Anemone fulgens, A: blanda, 
A. apennina, Gerbera Jamesoni (Transvaal Daisy), with 
brilliant crimson flowers, any of the Calochorti, Armeria 
alpina rubra, Narcissi Empress, Emperor, Sir Watkin, 
Golden Spur, Grandee, albicans, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. 
J.B, M. Camm, minor, Countess of Annesley, princeps, 
maximus, and N. bulbocodium; Sedum spectabile, Iris 
stylosa and alba, any Iris pumila varieties, Chionodoxa 
Lucilis, Muscaria botryoides in variety, M. conicum, 
Crocus speciosus, Triteleia uniflora, etc. You could also 
plant Gazania splendens and Arctotis grandis and A. 
aureolus for summer. The hot position should suit these 
exactly. A plant for the wall would be a small Ivy or 
Crategus Lelandi, with bunches of scarlet berries. 


Chrysanthemum show boards and tubes 
(Sarum).—The regulation size of a show board for 12 
Japanese Chrysanthemum blooms is 28 inches by 21 inches, 
the tubes being in rows of four, beginning 35 inches from 
the ends, then equidistant from each other 7 inches. A 
six-bloom board should be 14 inches wide and 21 inches 
deep. Front legs to boards about 5 inches, and back ones 
8 inches, The size for 18 blooms would be exactly that of 
the 12 and six-bloom boards combined. We cannot give 
you an opinion as to the relative merits of show tubes; 
that would be unfair to our advertisers. We know the 
tube you name is a good one and is largely used. No 
doubt you can get it direct from the patentee at Leicester, 
but we do not know his complete address. Most cer- 
tainly you can obtain it from Messrs. H. Cannell and 
Sons, Swanley, Kent, as they mention it in their catalogue. 
Probably it can be had also from most of the Chrysanthe- 
mum florists. 


pmeyhnee 4 greenhouse (Z. M. H.).—You cannot do 
better than heat by hot water, selecting a heating appara- 
tus of the ‘‘Loughborough” or ‘‘ Horse-shoe” pattern. 
Either of these is economical, easy of management, and 
reliable. If you refer to our advertising columns you will 


find both, and the firms will supply you all needful-par- 


ticulars of price. The Loughborough is certainly a good 


one, and in your case we think 4-inch pipes should be 
used, a3 you desire to run the pipes only on two sides. By 
employing anthracite coal (cobbles) for night work the fire 
would keep in quite well the time you wish. 
distinctly understand, however, that to burn anthracite 
fuel satisfactorily much more draught is necessary than 
with any other. 
wat not endure poking constantly, as some are accustomed 
to do. 


You must 


This fuel must algo be left to burn; it 


Cobzea scandens (J. R. B).—It is probably the 


wireworm that attacks the roots of your plant and one of 
the common Cabbage grubs that eats the leafage. 
former may be attracted from the root by sinking pieces 
of Carrot or slices of Potato in the soil. 
they are caught and soon reduced. The grubs usually eat 
the foliage in the evening, and at nightfall, with the aid of 
a lantern, are easily seen. 
this plant, as the soil usually falls right away from the 
root; but, if you have a shady greenhouse, you may do it 
about the middle of the month, carefully retaining what 
soil you can. 
keep shaded a few days. 
will not like the disturbance. 
you may easily secure it afresh from seeds. These grow 
freely in warmth early in the year. 


The 


By this means 


It is early yet to lift and repot 


Plant it in sandy loam, water well, and 
In any case, we fear the plant 
Even should it succumb, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Tree roots (Mrs. Stock).—The only other way is by 


blasting, and this not only requires an intelligent person, 
but should not be adopted in too close proximity to 
any dwelling. Cannot you get some labourers to grub 
them in winter time for the fuel they would supply, or 
for this in conjunction with a small consideration? 


Mango-tree (G. P.).—The Mango-tree or Mangifera 


is a native of the East Indies, and in this country has to 
be grown in a hot-house. 
country, but no one grows it to sell fruit; indeed, we 
could not at present say where it may be grown at all. 
Your chances of getting unripe fruits here are small. 


It does occasionally fruit in this 


Pyrus malus floribunda (Untravelled).—This is 


certainly one of the most effective of spring-flowering 


deciduous trees, and room should be found for.it in every 
shrubbery border or more conspicuous place, either as a 
dwarf standard or in bush form. The blossoms are pro- 
duced in great numbers, and are crimson-scarlet in bud 
and pink when expanded. It is perfectly hardy, and as a 
standard a tree a dozen years planted would have a head 
several feet across, the twiggy branches being loaded with 
blossoms in May. It is the finest of the Eastern Crab 
Apples and a native of Japan. No garden is complete 
without it, and it is easily procured. 


FRUIT: 


Gage Plums (Bailey, Bratton).—It is unusual to 
find two varieties of Plums on one tree, but in your case 
no doubt they were budded or grafted on to the one stock. 
The smaller, riper, and more golden coloured Plum is 
Denniston’s Superb, and the larger one is Jefferson’s. 
op are good Gage Plums, and do best on a west wall as 
a rule, 


Double working stocks (R. M. W.).—It is a 
good plan in budding or grafting stocks to work strong 
growers on to the Quince and weak growers on to the 
Pear-stock, if of Pears. The one stock neutralises the 
strength or lack of it in the scions. Double working is 
applied to the Quince only in relation to Pears. ny 
strong grower, such as Beurré d’Amanlis or Pitmaston 
Duchess, will do to work on first ; then the next year work 
on to that Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, or other moderate 
growing variety. You can employ any strong growing 
variety other than baking Pears, which are beet Left alone. 


Fruit-trees from seed (S. M. W.).—The seedling 
Peach, Plum, and Apple-trees you have may produce 
fruits in the course of a few years, but of what quality or 
size it is not possible to say. Seedlings of that nature 
are rarely as good as the parents. No doubt your | 
best course, if the stems are large enough, will be to 
have them grafted with good varieties next spring. For 
that purpose the stems 9 inches from the ground should 
be fully 2 inches round, or even rather larger, 
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getting too damp, then at times cold and hot, a so because 
the soil gives out too much moisture and the air is 
tainted. When it appears it is well to get on fire-heat, 
coat the pipes with a thick wash of sulphur and soft-soap, 
shut the house up close all night, give ample air in the 
day, pick off and destroy all diseased fruits, and continue 
this treatment until the fungus which attacks the fruits 
at the pistil point is exterminated. 

Diseased Cucumber plants (An Anzious One). 
—Judging by the appearance of the leaves sent, your 
Cucumber plants are badly attacked by a wart-like 
fungus. But it is not surprising, as from the time of 
planting, and long before the soil was full of roots, you 
hegan to use liquid-manure from a bullock yard. It isnot 
a matter for surprise that the soil is overcharged with 
manurial matter and is sour. Your best course would be 
to cease using liquid-manure and to dress the soil well 
with fresh slaked lime, whilst dusting the plants, after they 
have been damped, with sulphur. The soil needs lime to 
sweeten it and to neutralise the acidity the liquid has 
created. Too often far too much root-room is given. 
The finest crops are grown where the root-room is small. 


SHORT RHPLIBS. 


R. N, Z,—Hobday’s ‘Villa Gardening,” published by 
Macmillan, is a good work, dealing, however, with the 
garden generally, and not with flowers only. A useful 
shilling manual on garden flowers is ‘‘ Town Gardening. 
——sSouthport.—Regret we cannot.——Alfred Knight.— 
It is published at 12, Mitre-court, Fleet-street, and the 
price is 5s.—Mrs, Green.—The broad, fat one. Argus. 
—We cannot recommend any seedeman as likely to supply 
“the best” of anything. You should make your own 
choice.—J. M. B.—The Ceanothus foliage certaialy is 
not healthy, and we can only imagine the plant has been 
too dry at the root during the nascent period of the bloom, 
—A. B., Greenjield.—You should send specimens either 
of the insect or of the leaves. If you do this and repeat 
your query we will try to help you. 
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Nectarines decaying (Col. H. H.).—It seems to 
us that it is the natural decay of the fruit following upon 
the stage of dead ripeness. We should not suggest this if 
we had not actually seen a similar state of things in a 
place where a good gardener was in charge. If, in your 
case, the same decay occurs in the hard fruits, evidently 
this explanation is not the right one, and we shall be glad 
to see other specimens. 

Fig-tree (Gipsy).—If the Fig is planted out it will in 
all probability make too much growth next year, unless 
you take the precaution of restricting the root-run. Then 
by planting a good-sized tree—Negro Largo and Brown 
Turkey are good—you may get fruit in the first season, 
You could, of course, obtain fruit from pot-trees, but ina 
more limited way. The better plan would be to purchase 
your tree established in a large pot, as it is not likely a 
tree from open ground will do much in the way of fruiting 
in the first year. ; 


Fruit-trees for wall (Charleviliec)—You can plant 
against your wall, which, being but 5 feet in height, is 
rather low for trees. Of Apples, Cardinal, Worcester 
Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Rib- 
ston Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, Cockle Pippin, and Sturmer 
Pippin. These givealong season. Of Pears plant Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, Doyenné du 
Comice, Winter Nelis, and Josephine de Malines. Good 
Plums are, for dessert, Green Gage and Jefferson 8, or 
Coe’s Golden Drop; and for cooking, Rivers’ Early Pro- 
lific, Victoria, and Monarch, 


Vine not fruiting (Belto).—It is evident that the 
roots of your Vine planted outside have got away into 
some poor soil, and there is no chance of its being any 
better unless you can lift the roots and carefully replant 
them more shallow and in good soil. The wood produced 
is too weak to carry fruiting laterals or shoots. Get good 
old pasture loam one half, the other half being the best 
soil from the garden, To this add per cartload a barrow- 
load of soot, bone-dust, and wood-ashes, all well mixed 
with the soil. The addition of a little well - decayed 
manure will be helpful, In lifting the roots remove much 
of the old soil. 


St. Joseph Strawberry (EH. B.).—If the note to 
which you refer advised the placing of strong-rooted 
layers of this Strawberry in pots on a top shelf of a green- 
house to fruit, then we can state that whilst you may, if 
the autumn remains fairly warm, get fruit from similar 
plants in a cold-frame, there would be much greater pro- 
bability of getting such from these plants could you pro- 
vide a little warmth. The pots should not be plunged in 
anything, but should stand on boards close to the glass 
and well off the soil, thus getting more light and air 
and being more out of the reach of harm from insects or 
excessive dampness, 


Victoria Plums small (Plum Tree).—We con- 
clude that the cause of your small-fruited Victoria Plum- 
tree producing now such very small fruits—only, indeed, 
one-fourth the size of ordinary Victoria Plums—is that it 
has been worked on to some unsuitable stock, although 
what it is not possible for us to say. So long as the stock 
stem was capable of distention, so long would the tree do 
very well. But now it would seem as if the stock had 
reached its limit of extension, and the tree was being 
choked or strangled by its stock. You can try the effect 
of slitting the bark, but we very much doubt whether any 
appreciable benefit will result. Mistakes in the stocks do 
sometimes occur, even in nurseries, but more often when 
people do their own budding or grafting. 


Mildewed Peach (Bishopstoke).—Your Peach-tree 
and fruit are suffering from an attack of the Peach-tree 
fungus. That is caused in some cases by cold currents of 
air, in others by the soil being wet or stiff clay, or in 
others by the roots having got deep into poor soil, where 
proper food cannot be found. We think the last to be 
the reason in your case. You may now gently damp the 
tree with a solution of soft-soap, syringed on, then at once 
literally smother it with flowers of sulphur. When the 
leaves fall collect and burn them. Then you must have 
the tree unnailed, the soil about it removed, the tree care- 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Evitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Sowthampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—A/derson.—Cattleya labiata. 
—M,. H. M.—Apparently an Australian plant named 
Zichya. If you want it named with certainty, please send 
carefully pressed between paper.——Denham.—Asclepias 
curassavica and Chelone obliqua,—— S. Boardman.—1 and 
3, Adiantums, species next week if they can be identified ; 2, 
Phlebodium aureum ; 4, Bougainvillea glabra; 5, Begonia 
Rex var.— Saratoga.—1, Veronica spicata; 2, Mimulus 
luteus ; 3, Decayed and smashed out of recognition, prob- 
ably a Begonia; 4, Canary Creeper ; 5, Crest of one of the 
Pine-apples or Pandanus; 6, Pteris cretica.——VJ. B. 
Ward.—Roses and other florist’s flowers can be named 
with accuracy only in a nursery or large garden where 
there is the means of careful comparison with the actual 
plants. Yours is very much like Mme. Alfred Carriére. 
—— Robert Greening.—Mentha (Wild Mint) and common 
Inula or Flea-bane, Mrs. Downie.—Salvia Horminum 
(Purple Clary).——J. R. 7., Forres.—Though much 
withered and dried up, the plant apparently is the white 
Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissitifiora alba), Old Sub- 
scriber, Sale.—If you will send us a specimen, properly 
packed, we will try to assist you. The scrap you sent 
was completely dried up and unrecognisable.——J/ex,—1, 
Leaf of yellow Jasmine (Jasminum revolutum), should 
have been sent in flower; 2, Abelia rupestris; 3, Next 
week, Wm. Brunning.—Arrived in avery bad state, 
and even when good specimens are sent it is not easy to 
name florists’ flowers; indeed, it can be done with 
certainty only in a nursery. Your Rose is probably 
Mme. Bérard. 
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fully lifted, adding entirely fresh soil, then replanting, 
Whilst the tree is 
away from the wall wash the wall with hot lime-white, in 


keeping the roots nearer the surface, 


which is put some soot or clay to darken the wash. 


Lime-whiting fruit-trees (Constant Reader),— 
The chief reason for coating the stems of trees with lime- 
wash in the winter is to destroy Moss and Lichen, which 
often coat the stems if not in some way destroyed. Lime- 
whiting also helps to destroy some insect life or eggs 


harbouring in the crevices of the bark by coating them 
over and thus excluding air. 


it leaves the bark clean and bright. In using it mix with 


it some cow-manure or clay, both to make it thick and to 


colour it like the bark of the trees. The caterpillar which 
preys on the tree leaves in summer comes from eggs de- 
posited on and about the branches by the female moths in 
October and November. To catch these, as they crawl up 
the stems, tie round the stems, 18 inches from the ground, 
bands of brown paper 9 inchesdeep. Tie tight top and 
bottom, then coat with any coarse grease. These can re- 
main on for two months at least. Put them on soon. 


VEGETABLES. 


Mushrooms (A. G. C., Bracknell).—The examples 
sent are Horse Mushrooms (Agaricus arvensis), edible, but 
not equal for the table to the true Mushroom (A. campes- 
tris). Specimens gathered from under trees are not so 
good as those from open spaces.—W. G, S. 


—— (J. R. G.).—The Mushrooms are Agaricus excoria- 
tus, and are considered edible.—W. G. S: 


Ailsa Craig Onion (Sussex).—This Onion is now 
being sown in the autumn very largely, and when so 
treated it produces far finer bulbs than do the Tripolis, It 
is quite hardy. It is now too late for sowing outdoors, 
but you can sow seed in a shallow box under glass, and 
keep the plants close to the glass in a cold-frame or green- 
house, so that they are stout and robust, then planting 
them out early in April. Lest there be any failure, sow 
more seed thinly in a shallow box under glass next Feb- 
ruary, also for transplanting later in April. Put out into 
deep, rich soil. 

Diseased Tomatoes (H. Dizon).—The black spot 
or description of fungus to which Tomatoes are very liable 
is too common, even in the best grown plants, this sea- 
son. Itcomes partly from the atmosphere of the house 


When the limewash peels off 


Names of fruits.—G. 7. M.—Pear No. 1 is small 
Jargonelle ; No, 2, Clapp’s Favourite. Apple No. 3 is 
Loddington Seedling, or sometimes called Stone’s Pippin. 
—-W. Jones.—Your Plums are: No. 4, Kentish Black 
Diamond (oval), and No. 5, Monarch (round); both black 
and very fine. Of Apples, No. 1 is Lord Suffield; No. 2, 
Dutch Mignonne. We will give you the names of the 
Pears next week. They are yet immature, and it ig not 
easy to name fruits correctly until they are mature, as 
they change character materially as they ripen. Your 
Pear No. 3 is Beurré Hardy.——H. C. C.—No. 2 Apple is 
Hollandbury ; No. 15 is Alfriston (small) ; No. 17, Duchess 
of Oldenburg; No. 30, Pear Beurré Olairgeau; No. 33, 
Pear Marie Louise d’Uccle; and Apple No. 33, Scarlet 
Nonpareil ; No. 26 Apple was not recognisable, and No. 27 
too imperfect to be named.— QA. J. N.—Your Apple is 
Kerry Pippin.——J. H.—Your No. 1 is Stone’s Pippin, 
and 2 is Small’s Admirable of Apples ; and of Pears, 3 is 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien; No. 4, Beurré Superfin; and 
No. 5, Seckle. B. J, C.—Apple No. 1 is Emperor Alex- 
ander, and No. 3, Hawthornden. Of No. 2 a better sample 
must be sent for naming.——H. H. M.—Your Pear ig 
Fondante d’Automne ; ripens in September. —— Kirk. 
linton.—We will not undertake to name with any degree 
of certainty fruits of which only a single specimen is sent. 
We think yours is a Quarrenden.—Craw/ford.—1, Too 
small and unripe; several average specimens should be 
sent ; 2, Duchesse d’Angouléme ; 3, Send when nearly ripe. 
—John Smith.— Large, apparently Cockle Pippin; 
small, Kerry Pippin. See notes above. —W. S. W.— 
Manks’ OCodlin. —— J. Foskett.—Pear Louise Bonne of 
Jersey ; Apple next week.——M. B., Leamington.—Pear 
No. 1, Pitmaston Duchess ; No. 2, Williams’ Bon Chrétien. 
—D. S. S., Skirving.—Your Pear is Easter Beurré, 
usually good, and keeps late, grown on a wall. Should be 
then much larger. Its season is from January to March. 
——J. Foskett.—Apple Springgrove Codlin, a variety not 
much grown,——0O. W., Weedon.—Your fruits are very 
bad samples, and not one shows true character. Nos. 
1 and 2 are absolutely impossible to name, both distorted 
and maggoty. No. 3is Wellington Filbasket, and No. 4, 
Fearn’s Pippin. Constant Reader.—Your Plum igs 
Mitchelson’s.——A. D. Z. L.—Your Plum is Prince of 
Wales. M. C. Bolitho.—Diamond, fruits sent rather 
too ripe. ——Saltire.—The popular Victoria, the best of all 
market Plums.—HZ. M., Teddington.—This is an old 
Plum, Belle de Septembre. 
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Well made, Painted, ‘and Glazed. 


CUCUMBER FRAME LICHTS. 


6 ft. py 4 ft., Painted and Glazed, each . 15s. 0d. 
unpainted and unglazed, each 5s. 6d. 


BRIERLEY HILL IRONWORKS, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


POULTRY HURDLE & 
TENNIS FENCING. 




















WATER BARROW. 

































CATALOGUES FREE, 


GARDEN BORDER 
& HURDLES. 





Send fe Catalogues & Prices of GARDEN REQUISITES. 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


THE CHALLENGE 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

4 J Consists of double heating 
= tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a less 
expenditure of fuel. Pricefrom 
21s. Thecelebrated Asbestos 
Water Wick Stove, 25s, Oil 

Geemam Stoves for Greenhouses, from 
~~ 3s. 6d. 
Fed jor IMustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials free by post. 


W. POORE & CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


7ft. by 5ft. .. 
9ft. by 6ft. .. 
12ft. by 8ft. .. 
15ft. by l0ft. .. 
20ft. by 10ft. .. 
25ft. by 10ft. .. 
Complete, painted, with 
Door, Staging, Venti- 
Jators, and 2l-oz. glass 
throughout, 

= HEATING APPARATUS 

from 30s 

See our Catalogue for Oycle Sheds, Dog Kennels 
sae Sheds, Stables and Coach- houses, an 
Buildings of every description, also 


SUMMER HOUSES. 

















De 


RUSTIC 


J. WILLIS & COMPANY, 


92. Peckham Rye. LONDON, S.E. 





FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS. 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate 
(,eturnable) and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1901 New Illustrated 
Catalogue Flower Pots, Saucers,Seed-pans, Rhubarband Sea- 
kale Pots, Vases, &c., post free.—T. PRATT, Pottery, Dudley. 


‘FRAME 





IN GREAT 

VARIETY. 
Write for our Illustrated CATALOGUE, 
Post Free. 


Are Glazed with 21-oz. Sheet Glass and 


ALL OUR FRAMES 
PAINTED THREE TIMES. 





No. 75,—MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME. | 
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4 ft. by 6 ft. 
8t ft. by 6 ft. 


"£117 0 
218 0 


No, ie _VIOLET FRAME, 


12 ft. by 6 ft. . 


ee te 0 
16 ft. by 6 ft. .. 5 ae 













No. 47a. LEAN-TO GREEN | 






















10 ft. by 7 ft. Price 3. £0 ‘oO 6. 
Well ‘nade, Painted, and Glazed. 





t. by 4ft.. similar to No. 75, 
the Two Lights .. 





3 31s. 6d. 
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unin Ojel CACORE : 
i Carriage SHandGafes | 


Cafalogues on Application 
ae 


i Manufacturer Y 
a CAgen/o heLale 1G 


H HAORRS 
! PATENT 
E We Original 
and still 







CARRIAGE PAID 


on Orders of 40s, value to most § 
Goods Stationsin England & Wales. § 


~ NICOTICIDE 
INSECT PES PESTS 





‘THE BEST VAPORIZERS to use 


in nei es is 











When Tu’s clean, it’s durable, 
It’s economical. 
Never softens 


or drips. 


‘STONIFLEX’ 


used, 
Sample 























Ironmongers, or from 


D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD., 
Lagan Felt Works, BELFAST. 


FLOWER POTS, 


1 to 60 inches diameter. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


ROYAL POTTERIES, 


Weston-super-Mare. 
THE LARGEST FLOWER Pot MAKERS IN THE WORLD. 


66 GARDEN ING” BINDING COVERS.— 
Covers for binding each Volume of GARDENING 
from Vol. I. up to the present time are on sale, Price 1s. 6d. 
each; post free, 1s. $d. each. Of all Booksellers, or from the 
Publishing Office: 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.O. 


























PRICES:— 
No. 1 size.—1 pint { contains \ 40,000 cubic ft., 15/- ea. 
No. 2 size.—} ditto 20,000 , » W/6 4 
No. 3 size.—6 oz. ditto 12,000 , . 46 ,, 
No. 4 8ize.—4 ditto 8,000 ,, 5 B= ,, 
No. 5size.—1 ,, ditto 2,000 ,, » 10d. ,, 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR LARGE QUANTITIES, 


FUMIGATORS, all metal, for 5,000 cubis 
feet, 1/- each. 


ORDER THROUCH 
YOUR SEEDSMAN, 


OR WHOLESALE FROM 


HUNTER & GOW, 


Liver Poo z.. 


ARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 
finest, 112 Ib., 17s.; 56 Ib., 10s.; 28 1b., 58 6d.; 141b., 38. 
Eamboo canes, 4 feet, 2s. 3d. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
ls. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and ls. 6d. e Raffia, 
ls. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, ls. 3d. pack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &c. Price Liston enplicetion=: 
WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower Thames-street, London, E.O, 
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THE EXHIBITION STATUS OF THE 
TOMATO, 


Were the Tomato essentially a sweet fruit, 
such as is the bulk of what we term dessert 
fruits, it is doubtful whether it would be 
so generally acceptable in its various cooked 
forms as it now is, yet the absence of that 
sweetness and flavour peculiar to most dessert 
fraits in no way detracts from its consumption 
in a ripe, uncooked state; indeed, there can be 
no doubt that such consumption is rapidly in- 
creasing. Ordinarily, this beautiful, if not 
delicious, fruit is classed as a vegetable. It is 
the victim to some extent of indifferent origin 
and gradual development. Starting with very 
indifferent examples that were not all attractive 
uncooked, naturally the Tomato fell into the 
vegetable groove or rut. It was regarded only 
a3 a sauce product or an ordinary vegetable 
accessory to dinners, and hence its long recog- 
nised vegetable status. Its next development 
might be said to have been found in its exalta- 
tion to a very pleasant salad element—for 
Tomatoes have been for some time identified 
with salading—and to-day form a common 
accompaniment. Still, this latter association 
only helped to retain the Tomato amongst 
vegetables. During the past few years, how- 
ever, it is obvious that these fruits have taken 
a higher position. 

Apart from their undesirability for ordinary 
sale, there seems to be no limit to the size to 
which Tomatoes may be grown for cooking, 
provided the fruits are firm, fresh, and of good 
form, But fruits of these huge dimensions are 
very objectionable for consumption at meals in 
a ripe and uncooked state. To meet this 
latter requirement we have produced in great 
abundance small fruited sorts of various shapes 
and colours, most of which are singularly 
adapted for dessert use, but would be almost 
useless for cooking. Naturally, even in con- 
nection with large-fruited sorts, a line is drawn 
when forms of consumption differ. The largest 
and most ungainly go to the kitchen, the small 
and handsome fruits to the table direct, and in 
this way again the status of the Tomato is 
clearly shown. Practically we cannot get away 
from the fact that, having regard to its peculiar 
nature, a fruit of the most perfect form aud 
beautiful colour, allied to soft, luscious, if not 
rich-flavoured flesh and exceedingly thin rind, 
it is as much entitled to rank as a dessert fruit 
as any other recognised fruit is. Indeed, it is 
very absurd to assert that it is not or cannot be 
such in face of the fact that it is already so 
regarded and consumed by millions of people. 
But then there is to be remembered the fact 
that by common consent hitherto Tomatoes 
have been shown as vegetables, and such 
common consent cannot be ignored. Amongst 
fruit, of course they come low in position. It 
is so far a fact as to be undeniable that the 
Tomato, more than any other product we have, 
forms a connecting link between fruits and 
vegetables, whilst they have botanically as good 
a title to be termed fruit as anything else that 
is grown, 








Pounded by W, Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden." 
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TRIPOLI ONIONS. 


I conser the end of August the most suitable 
date for sowing Onions of the Tripoli section. 
If sown later, and the autumn turns out wet 
and cold, the plants, especially if growing in 
strong retentive soil, do not become sufticiently 
strong and well-rooted before November, and 
they frequently succumb if the winter is very 
severe. Amateurs often dig in a lot of strong 
manure in the ordinary way, and the plants, 
growing strong and sappy, die off in winter. 
Others again trench the ground very deeply, 
burying the manure in the bottom; conse- 
quently the latter is of no service to the Onions 
until they are half grown. Probably the best 
way is to bastard trench the plot, working in a 
liberal quantity of well-decomposed manure, and 
feeding the roots from the surface in spring and 
summer. If the ground is not in very good 
heart the young plants may well be watered 
several times in autumn with farmyard liquid- 
manure, or an approved artificial fertiliser spread 
thinly on the surface and watered in. Many 
leave the plants thickly in the rows till spring, 
and then transplant, but I prefer thinning them 
out in autumn, as if left crowded they grow 
weakly, added to which they cannot be thinned 
out in spring without being much loosened at 
the base, and then they invariably get blown to 
and fro with wind, and often run to seed pre- 
maturely or become thick-necked. Thin them 
out in October, so that they stand clear of each 
other, then increase the distance between them 
in February. Some assert that transplanting 
prevents the plant running to seed, but my 
experience is that it makes no difference. Mulch- 
ing between the rows where the soil is light or 
shallow is a good plan, old Mushroom-manure 
being useful for the purpose. In exposed situa- 
tions it is a capital plan to afford the plants 
shelter in winter by placing small evergreen 
branches on each side of the rows. As regards 
varieties, Giant Rocca and the newer Golden 
Rocea are excellent in every way, White 
Elephant, Leviathan, and Red Italian being 
among the best of the flat varieties. 
CRoMER, 





SOWING WINTER LETTUCRS. 


THOSE who need Lettuces as continuously as the 
weather and circumstances admit will not over- 
look the importance of sowing at intervals 
during August some of the hardy kinds available. 
It should be remembered, too, that all Lettuces 
are not alike suitable for every garden. A Let- 
tuce that will flourish in one kind of soil may fail 
inanother. The nature of the season, too, has a 
far-reaching influence for good or bad. Bear- 
ing these points in mind, it is well not to be too 
hasty in discarding varieties that have done 
good service, to take up another kind that is 
untried. In proof of this I may mention an 
instance where I once saw a bed of the 
Paris White Cos standing almost to a plant, 
while asimilar planting of the well-known hardy 
Bath Cos had not endured the winter’s frost and 
rain. Hicks’ Hardy White in the same garden 
did uncommonly we!l. Stanstead Park Lettuce 
has come most favourably under my notice 
during the past two seasons for winter, or 
rather spring, cutting. It is a very hardy 
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always be watered prior to sowing, 
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Cabbage variety, and in its earlier stages of 
growth one cannot distinguish between it and a 
Cos Lettuce. The old-fashioned Tom Thumb 
and Commodore Nutt are small Lettuces that 
are both hardy, quick maturing, and good to 
eat, and one of them at least should be grown as 
& portion of the winter stock. Paris Market is 
another Lettuce I have great faith in. Mr. 
Crook, some time ago, praised All-the-Year- 
Round. ‘his is no doubt a good Lettuce, but 
like some others it has not a constitution that 
endures every winter alike, or suits every class 
of soil. Those who have proved its merits 
should stand by it, and the same advice is just 
as applicable to the others previously named. 
The latest sowings are better made where they 
can remain to be replanted when the days are 
shortening. Soil that is firm is advised for 
sowing on, and though rich soil is not necessary, 
it is better for being of good medium quality. 
A narrow border under a sheltered wall is a 
good position for the early maturing portion of 
the winter stock, the quick hearting sorts being 
the better for this protection. Hammersmith 
Hardy and Stanstead Park, Cabbage varieties, 
and Bath and Hicks’ Hardy Cos can with 
advantage be accommodated in the open 
At the time of writing the weather 
does not favour quick growth, the soil being 
very dry, hot, and dusty. The drills should 
W.S. 





NOTHS AND REPLIBZS. 


Green Tomatoes.—Will some reader tell me what 
use can be made of green Tomatoes which will not ripen 
enough to be cooked as Tomatoes usually are?—J. G. K. 


Tomato-sauce.—Take 6 lb. of Tomatoes, 1} pints of 
vinegar, 40z of Shallots, chopped fine, 4 oz. of Ginger, 
three blades of Mace, a few Cloves, and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Wipe the Tomatoes dry, bruise with a wooden spoon, 
put them in a stew-pan, add the vinegar and Shallots, 
putting the spices into a muslin bag, and boil slowly one 
hour. Pass all through a fine wire sieve ; when cold bottle 
for use.—A. FRIER. 

—— Take Tomatoes (8 Ib.) when ripe, bake them till 
tender in the oven, rub them through a sieve. To every 
quart of pulp add one pint of white vinegar, 2 oz. Garlic 
and 2 oz. Eschallot, chopped very fine, } lb. white pepper, 
i lb. salt, a little Oayenne pepper, a small piece of butter, 
and the juice of one Lemon. Boil all together till the 
thickness of cream (about an hour and a half). Bottle 
and tie down with bladders. It must be strained 
again after the whole is boiled.—M. K, 

Defiance Cabbage.—As there is more 
than one Defiance amongst C ibbages, it is need- 
ful to say the one [ refer to is that of Cannell 
and Sons’, Swanley. I put out seven rows of 
this variety in April last on plots of ground 
2 rods in area, specially prepared to test diverse 
descriptions of manures. The best results by a 
long way came from the plot manured with 
stable dung. But the Cabbages did well on 
each plot, every plant in due time hearting in, 
producing medium-sized green hearts of perfect 
character. The stable-manure plot gave the 
earliest to cut and the best. When the hearts 
were cut special care was taken not to cut too 
deeply, as it was desired to test the productive 
qualities of the stems for sprouting and winter 
purposes. Already there is on every row quite 
a wealth of beautiful, smallish, firm hearts, with 
plenty, if less firm, sprouts, and there will be 
an unlimited supply of these for a long time. I 
cannot conceive a better summer Cabbage than 
is this.—A, D, 
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GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory.—The work of reducing 
climbers onthe roof should go on steadily to 
meet the reducing light of the sun, Palms 
which have been plunged out in sheltered 
places about the grounds should be indoors. 
Bamboos of various kinds may be made use of 
in this way. Orange-trees in tubs or pots 
should no longer, even in sheltered places, be 
outside. In many instances this annual outing 
of such plants has been of real benefit to them, 
and when they feel the warmth of the house 
they often burst into blossom, and the fragrance 
is very sweet during the winter, Pretty well 
everybody who grows Begonias is familiar with 
Begonia .Gloire de Lorraine. Now there is 
another variety of somewhat similar habit 
named Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild. The soft 
salmon-pink flowers are produced early in the 
autumn, and the plants continue to flower a 
long time, and the plant seems a good doer. 
Acalypha hispida is a very showy thing in the 
conservatory now. Under suitable conditions 
of warmth and moisture in the early stages of 
growth the plant makes rapid growth, and after 
a little ripening the flowers burst out all up the 
stem. The ripening referred to is obtained by 
the plants getting a little pot-bound. By this 
means very effective plants may be had in 
5-inch pots, or they may be shifted on until large 
plants 5 feet or more high have been obtained, 
and these, when well flowered, are very 
effective conservatory plants. This Acalypha is 
a strong-rooting plant and is easily propagated 
from cuttings, and as it is now getting cheap 
everybody will grow it. Among basket-plants 
the Campanulas are still very bright and effec- 
tive, and they are easily grown. Asparagus 
Sprengeri isa graceful plant in a basket, and 
the new Ficus radicans variegata makes a 
charming basket plant that will becomes popular 
when cheaper. See that all plants of a peren- 
nial character growing in the borders of the 
house are sufficiently moist at the roots. Less 
water will be required now and onwards through 
the winter, but we want to ba quite sure of 
their condition now. Luculia gratissima is a 
very handsome wall plant, but it requires a 
good deal of water till flowers are produced. 


Stove.—What lovely things Crotons and 
the bright-leaved Draczenas are when well done ! 
But this brightness is obtained from: the sun- 
shine, and though when the days are very hot, 
as they have been during the summer which is 
rapidly passing away, a light shade must be 
used, yet if kept on too long the colour of the 
foliage will be spoilt. Shade, of course, may be 
dispensed with altogether after September. 
Gardenias which are well ripened will stand a 
good deal of forcing, as will also Eucharis 
Lilies. Pentas lanceolata alba is a useful new 
plant, and white flowers in winter that can be 
cut are always valuable.  Poinsettias and 
Euphorbias are amongst the best. winter-flower- 
ing stove plants; both should now be in the 
flowering pots. Good plants in 6 inch pots will 
be useful, especially as when in. flower the 
Poinsettias, at any rate, may be taken to the 
conservatory when the bracts are well out, or 
be used in the rooms. The best way to grow 
Kuphorbia jacquinizflora for cutting is to plant 
it out in a warm house against a sunny wall, 


Peaches under glass.— When the young 
trees are making too much growth lift the 
roots and bring them nearer the surface. All 
borders for Peaches, Grapes, and Figs should 
contain lime and a small quantity of wood- 
ashes, for the potash they contain will be useful. 
The best way of giving lime to fruit borders is 
to mix a little old plaster or mortar with it at 
the time the borders aremade. The proportion 
to be used should vary according to the charac- 
ter of the soil. We have used, where the loam 
was heavy and adhesive, as much as one load of 
old plaster to six loads of loam, but in a general 
way, where the loam is of average character, 
one of lime to eight of loam will suffice; but we 
usually use bones, and these contain lime, 
though it is given off slowly. Usually, if the 
roots are right, there is no difficulty in growing 
Peaches under glass. The border must, of 
course, be kept in a moist condition, and the 
pruning done at the right time. The pruning 
of Peaches is spread over a long season, and may 
be said to begin almost before the trees are out 








of blossom in thinning the young shoots. This 
is followed up until a sufficient number of young 
shoots has been laid in to carry on the work of 
the trees, overcrowding being specially guarded 
against, As soon as the fruits are all gathered, 
in many instances the shoots which bore them 
may be cut out. No hard-and-fast line should 
be followed in this respect, as the contour and 
furnishing of the trees must be studied by the 
pruner, and then, later, when the leaves are 
down, the pruning will be finished, and the 
trees cleaned and trained. 


Violets in frames.—There is yet time to 
plant Violetsin frames. If the plants are strong 
and the, roots not much disturbed , they. will 
flower well. We generally fill up the ‘Melon- 
pits after the Melons are cleared, levelling the 
soil down and. burning a little sulphur inside to 
clear out the red-spider, if any are present. 
The warmth remaining in the soil helps the 
Violets immensely, and they soon get to work 
and flower well during the winter. The best 
single-flowered kinds are Prince of Wales and 
Admiral Avellan, and the most useful double is 
Marie Louise. Ventilate freely. 


Outdoor garden —There is a wonderful 
wealth of flowers in well cultivated gardens 
now. Though Sweet Peas are over, there is 
plenty of Roses, especially Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, the latter being very beautiful. Cactus 
Dahlias have been, and are, very fine, and some 
of the varieties are lovely in bowls on the table. 
Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Rudbeckias, Heleniums, 
Michaelmas Daisies (Starworts), are abundant 
and useful for cutting. The Annual Asters have 
never been finer, especially the Victoria. The 
Chineze Lantern plant, grown thinly, has some 
value for indoor decoration, though not much 
as a border plant, but it is easily grown from 
seeds or by division of the roots in spring. This 
is the best season for striking Roses from cut- 
tings outside Choose stout, well ripened shoots 
of the current year’s growth where possible, 
with a heel of old wood, and plant firmly in a 
shady border, burying the cuttings, which 
should be about 8 inches long, one half at least 
of their length in the ground. Mulch between 
the rows with leaf-mould or something similar 
to keep the soil in an equable condition as 
regards moisture and temperature, and there 
will be very few failures. There will be plenty 
of young shoots in the centre of Pansies and 
Violas now which may be taken off in some 
instances with roots forming, and these will soon 
make good plants. Plantinshady position. A 
frame may ba used if available. Among the 
autumn work now requiring attention is plant- 
ing bulbs and Carnations. 


Fruit. garden —The small Figs which 
have reached the size of French Beans on the 
trees outside should be taken off, as they will be 
of no use, and will only tend to exhaust the 
trees. Fig-trees which have made much wood 
and not fruited freely, or from which the fruits 
have fallen prematurely, should be noted for 
root lifting in thespring. A bed of brick-rubble 
should be placed beneath, and the roots laid in 
good loam made firm, Keeping the roots under 
control and feeding on the surface when the 
fruitsareswelling are the correct course to follow. 
There is no fruit-tree easier to manage than the 
Fig if the right course is taken with it, the 
principal item in which is.to keep in touch with 
the roots. Late Grapes will require a little 
fire-heat to finish the fruit and complete the 
ripening of the wood. Black Hamburghs will 
keep as well in the Grape-room now, and the 
early forced Vines will get the wood well 
ripened. Where the Vines are in bad condi- 
tion from deep rodting in sour borders root- 
lifting may take place now. The house should 
be shaded whilst the work is being done to keep 
‘the foliage up, and the syringe used. If the 
work is done at once, and the foliage kept fresh, 
the roots will get established in the new soil ; 
but everything depends upon the foliage being 
kept fresh. A rather lighter crop should be 
taken next season: Wasps have been very 
numerous this season, and fruit unprotected has 
suffered, especially the best flavoured Plums, 
such as Coe’s Golden Drop. The best remedy 
has been to find the nésts and destroy them 
aa dark, when most of the wasps are at 
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Vegetable garden.—Plant out plenty of 


hardy Lettuces. Have them on well-drained, 
sunny spots for standing the winter. Tomato- 


houses unheated may by-and-bye be filled with 
Lettuces. They are not much trouble, and near 
a town the demand for spring Lettuces is great. 
They will repay better than many things which 
require more labour, Remove some of the old 
foliage from Parsley to encourage a new growth 
from the upper parts of the plants. The bottom 
leaves which are partly discoloured should be 
removed. ‘The best early Potato this season 
with us has been the Dake of York. The crop 
has been heavy and earlier than any of the Ash- 
leaf type, and the Duke forces well. If 
Tomatoes are gathered as soon as they begin to 


change colour and laid on a stage in the green- 


house, they will ripen up much quicker than if 
left on the plants, and the later fruit will reach 
a larger size. There has been a wonderful crop 
this season, and the price is consequently low. 
The best crop of Tomatoes I have seen this year 
under glass has been on a variety named 
Laurence No. 3, and it appears to have done as 
well outside. Daniels’ Open Air has also done 
well, Other varieties have been good, but I 
have seen nothing better than the two named 
above. Plant out Cirbbages as soon as ground 
has been got ready. Do not plant in loose, 
freshly-dug ground. The plants run too much 
to leaf, and are late in hearting. Weeds, after 
the rains, are giving trouble where the hoe has 
been laid aside. We must take it up again and 
run through the cropped land. 
K, Hoppay. 


THE COMING: WEHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 30th. — Moved Cyclamens and 
Primulas to greenhouse in a light position, The 
Tree-Carnations have been placed under glass, 
but will be kept cool for the present. All the 
exhibition Chrysanthemums are under glass 
now, with the lights open night and day. There 
has been a general housing of many other sub- 
jects, such as Solanum3, Salvias, Arum Lilies, 
etc. The Arums are divided into two sections 
—one to flower at Christmas and the other later. 
Peach-trees from which the fruit has been 
gathered have had a good thinning of old wood. 

October 1st —Tomatoes outside are gathered 
close up now, as we may expect frost any time. 
The fruits are placed on a stage in a light house 
to ripen. Repotted some Palms which were 
lifting themselves out of the pots. I 
endeavour to keep these things in as small pots 
as possible consistent with health.  Liquid- 
manure is given when the pots are full of roots. 
Of course, careful watering is necessary after 
repotting. Plants in a warm-house may have 
their roots disturbed without injury. 

October 2nd.—Sowed Mignonette in 5-inch 
pots, and a few pots of a smaller siza were sown. 
I have had very good Mignonette sown in 3-inch 
pots, shifting into 5-inch pots when requiring 
more root room. Potted off cuttings of white 
and yellow Marguerites, and shifted a few 
strong Marguerites from 5-inch pots to 6-inch 
for winter blooming. Some Hydrangeas ‘hat 
were rather pot-bound in 5-inch pots have had 
a shift into 6-inch. I have adopted this plan 
in previous years with advantage. 

October 8rd.—Show Pelargoniums have been 
placed in the house allotted them, The forward 
plants are in the flowering pots, and the other 
things that were struck outside have been 
moved to the shelves of a house where fire-heat 
can be given when necessary. At present they 
will be kept cool. Potted more bulbs for 
flowering early. These include Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, a few Snowdrops, and Crocuses, and 
Tulips. 

October 4th.—Filled a frame with Calceolaria 


cuttings and a cool border on the north side of 


a fence with cuttings of Roses. I- have 
generally been successful. with Rose cuttings 
now, but the work should not be delayed. 
Cuttings of Manetti and Briers for stocks should 
be made and laid in now, even if time cannot be 
found to plant them just yet. I generally 
strike a few hundreds every season in October. 
October 5th—Hoed among various crops 
where the weeds are springing up. Lifted the 
roots of some young Peach-trees in a late house 
where they are making rather too much growth. 
A little root-pruning has been done outside in 
the case of several Apples and Pears. Several 
trees have been noted for regrafting when the 
season comes round, > 
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ROSHS, 


ROSE WILLIAM..ALLEN /RIC HARDSON, 


HAVING a considerable frontage of stable and 
outdoor offises facing south-west, covered with 
gravel, the subsoil consisting only of the ddbris 
and rubbish which remained from the building 
of the house,»the monotony of walls relieved 
only by doors’ and windows, I°was much 
exercised how to turn-the walls to some use, 
and make the yard.a thing’of beauty, at any- 
rate for the sammer months, | Iwill now relate 
how I have effected ‘this. Few will deny that 
William Allen Richardson is one of the inost 
popular of Roses;-especially among ladies, and 





Rose W. A. Richardson in a stable-yard.. From.a photograph sent by Mr. G. Weir-Cosens, 
: Bronpadarn, Aberystwyth: : ; 


Tam sure, if offered a bunch of ally particular 
Rose, nine out of every tén would select it, 
but from what I see, bunches of it are not 
everywhere. Shortly after its introduction I 
started growing a good many, plants. At first 
I was anything but successful, the plants grew 
well enough but bloomed sparingly, but chance 
came to my rescue and let me into the secret. 
T had planted a good Many against walls, all in 
favourable situations, and yiven. them good 
rich soil, One, a rather weakly plant, I planted 
in the very poorest of soils, and was surprised 
in the course of a year or ‘two to gee it covered 
with bloom. After'that I took “up my other 
plants and planted them against ‘the walls at 
the edges of the paths and roads, and they have 
bloomed in the most prolific manner ever since, 
A friend visiting me was much strack' with the 
profusion of bloom, and told me that he’ had 
planted it largely, but hardly éver had'a bloom, 


and ‘asked me to allow his head gardener to’ 


_GARDENING “ILLUSTRATED, 


| accordingly at éach vacant place I planted one. 














come oyer and see my plants. . ‘In'the course of 
a day or twovhe arrived and I took kim to some 
plants, literally smothéted with bloom. He 
looked at them ‘with astonishment’ and at last 
said, ~“ Bat“there’s no wood.’ “My plants make 
shoots of 10 feet and 12 feet long. In fact, we 
gave each one a barrow and’a half of manure, 
but they’have not’ begun’ to bloom yet.” I can 
only hope that’ he went ‘away satisfied that his 
barrow and a, half of mantre might have been 
betterexpendeéd on some other plant. Under 
the circumstances I have related my stable yard 
was an ideal place for growing ‘this Rose, and 
























cellent. There appears to” be altogether a 
greater degrée of vigour in this Rose that adapts 
it better for our fickle climate than Niphetos, 
I know many individuals can gtow Niphetos 
without any trouble, and it is especially good 
on standards, but, generally Speaking, it is not 
& success, Save in warm counties or under glass. 


—Rosa, 
ee SEU ee a Pod 
DESCRIPTION OF ROSES. 


May I trouble you-to give me a brief description of the 
following Roses, whether they are Perpetual. and very 
double ’—Aurora, Captain Christy, Killarney, Mme. de S6. 
Joseph, Hon. Edith Gifford, Lady Henry Grosvenor, and 
Mrs, R. Garrett. _I want a good salmon or flesh-pink, and 
do not know which of the above to have. Could you sug- 
gest one better than those I have mentioned? Would 
Celine Forestier make'a g004 Perpetual climber for'a wire 
arch in a south-west corner, and is it double ?—Hxena, 
[AURORA‘is a good Hybrid Tea and one likely 
to be useful. .Its growth is excellent, wood ver 
thorny, foliage almost free from mildew attacks, 
and the blossoms fragrant.’ The latter are very 
double, flat petals imbricated: in Camellia-like 
fashion. The colour is a bright salmon-pink. 
There is a certain roughness about the flower 
that detracts from its otherwise good character- 
istics. It produces showy corymbs of flowers 


For: yéars they have béen‘a joy-all'the summer, 
and are never out of bloom) The photographs 


I enclose will give’some idea’ of their beauty. 
They have*béen’ plantéd about ten years, and 
show no signs of diminished vigour, 


I do not 


without the least tendency to droop. 

Caprain Cristy is.one of those that require 
managing. In pruning, the growths must be left 
long, otherwise the. flowers come very coarse 
and malformed, Belonging, as-it does, to the 
numerous race springing from Victor Verdier, 
it-has inherited the bad quality of being scent- 
less. ' Its flowers; especially in autumn; are 
very beautiful, flesh:pink in colour, deepening in 
the centre, and they are large and showy, pro- 
duced on good, stiff shoots. Itisa fine Rose for 
massing, but must be grown either on its own 
roots.or on the.Brier as a bush. It makes a 
very indifferent. standard. Anyone having a 
low wall, say 4 feet to 5 feet, would find this 
Rose a good one for the position, as it prefers a 
certain amount of “‘ let alone” treatment. 

KILLARNEY is a charming Rose of great merit, 
and probably the best variety for you to obtain 
if you are seeking a good flesh-pink. In bud 
form it is unique, quite the loveliest Rose grown. 
The open flowers are thin, but the petals are of 
great. substance, so..that..there is a distinct 
quality about the Rose that other semi-double 
kinds do not possess. 

Mme. Dz St, Josnpn is chiefly meritorious for 
its delicious fragrance, a quality not frequently 
found among the Tea-scented group—that is to 
say, real attar of Rose fragrance. is present in 
this Rose.. Of course, all the Tea-scented Roses 
have a fragrance, but in many cases it is that of 
Tea—not the perfume we all admire £0 much, 
It may be obtained of a good size by hard prun- 
ing and disbudding. 

Hon. Eprrn Girrorp is one of the finest white 
Tea Roses—at least;.it passes for a white when 
planted en masse ; but it is not snowy white like 
Niphetos, there being a flesh-pink tint present 
in the flower. It is one of the best Teas for 
massing, as it flowers so freely, and its buds and 
blossoms are of ‘excellent quality, very double, 
and lasting. Oa one plant-in the fine bed of 
this kind growing in Kew Gardens I counted 
in June last over fifty buds. : 

Laby Henry Grosvenor is almost a worth- 
less Rose,-as it-opens so badly outdoors, and 
even under glass it has no merit above the 
ordinary. 

Mrs, Ropert Garrett is a sport of Caroline 
Testout, but not one-tenth partso good. If you 
have not this latter Rose, then you should pro- 
cure it and as many as you can find space for, 
It is magnificent just now and has been very 
fine all the summer, © If you have not: tried 
Mme. Abel Chatenay do not omit to obtain 
this algo, “I think you will be charmed with it, 
and imagine it is the kind of salmon-pink Rose 
you are looking for. 

CrLINE FoRESrrer*would be a splendid prim- 
rose-yellow climber for at arch. I saw a 
specimen last week in such a position, and it 
was very full of blossom. It is a Rose that likes 
to be left to grow freely, and appreciates, as 
most arch Roses do, a canful of liquid-manure 
now and then.—Rosa. ] 





think that such profuse blooming’ mars their 
vitality, as one large’plant 6n a road passing my 
boiler house had’ become’ too big for the place 
and I'cut it down in spring. It is now bloom- 
ing fairly well, and I expect‘in another year will 
be as fine as ever, 

Such has been my experience, which I relate 
for the benefit of others ‘who may be similarly 
situated.’ ‘The climate here may have some- 
thing to ‘do ‘with it, but *William Allen 
Richardson is not an expensive Rose and 
strikes freely from cuttings, 86 it certainly, I 
should think, is worth a trial. 

G.. Werr-Cosens (Captain). 

Bronpadarn, Aberystwyth. 

oe SSE RS br 

Rose Hlise Fugier (Tea).—Save being a 
shade more lemon-yellow in colour, this flower 
differs little from the old and valued N iphetos. 
For‘ outdoor culture I think I'should- prefer the 
Rose under notice, its’ growth beinig so very ex- 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 

Rose Mme. Falcot.—This is a fine yellow 
old-fashioned Tea “Rose. In years gone by it 
was more frequently met with than at present. 
Those who are making selections'to plant or grow 








in pots will do well to iaclude it. I prefer it to 
many of the new kinds. Its colour is decided, of 
a bright apricot. It is especially good in the 
bud. It has a good constitution, and I am under 
the impression the older Teas have a better con- 
stitution than many of the modern kinds. I 
havea plant of this growing at the foot of a 
south wall, where it has been for twenty years, 
and every year it gives me an abundance of fine 
blooms.—J. CRooK. 





Rose-buds failing to open.—I enclose specimens | 


of Rose blooms. I have two or three trees on which nearly 


all the Roses are like these, and none of them have opened 
properly. Can you tell me the reason? The trees have 
made fairly good wood and have plenty of buds. Myother 
kinds of Roses have all done well, except fora little mildew. 
—IGNORAMUS. 

[This is partly attributable to the variety, 
the flowers being so very full of petals that they 
cannot properly develop. We believe the Rose 
to be Eclair. It is a lovely kind, but requires 
to be in perfect health, with strong roots that 
will produce a good flow of sap. By reduc- 
ing the bunch to one bud, and given sunny 
weather, some good flowers should be had from 
these bushes. As the variety is rather capri- 
cious, we should advise you to discard it for a 
more reliable Rose, say Charles Lefebvre, Duke 
of Connaught, Mme. Victor Verdier, Prince 
Arthur, or Victor Hugo, all of which are first- 
rate, rich red Roses. | 

Rose cuttings under bottles.—In the article on 
“Rooting Rose cuttings under bottles,” in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, July 7, 1900, by “‘ A. M. G.,” does the writer 
mean that he merely dibbles the Roses into the trench, 
places an inverted bottle above them, draws earth round, 
only leaving the bottom of the bottle exposed, and then 
never remove the bottle for watering or for the admission 
of air for several months? If so, would Tea Roses grow 
outside on such a plan?—J. A. M. 

[The plan of rooting Rose-cuttings as advo- 
cated by ‘‘ A. M. G.” is an excellent one for the 
amateur. The cuttings are dibbled into the 
sand, the bottles inverted over them, then earth 
drawn around the latter. In the case of cut- 
tings put in in September, there would be no 
need to remove the bottles, for by this time all 
foliage is taken off the cutting before inserting 
in the sand. Certainly no water would be 
required, as the cuttings obtain what is needful 
from that present in the soil. We should, 
however, prefer to take off the bottles for an 
hour about once a week to afford the cuttings 
an airing ; but in frosty weather it would not 
be advisable. Cuttings of Tea Roses would 
succeed on this plan, as well as Roses of other 
tribes, only the wood should be very ripe. We 
have had the best success with Tea Roses from 
cuttings when the latter have been dibbled into 
frames during July ; but the greatest difficulty 
is the wintering of thesame. We think the best 
plan is to pot off the cuttings when the roots are 
about 4 inch in length, using the smallest pots 
obtainable. Keep ina close frame for a week 
or so, then gradually harden off. By September 
all air possible is given, and the plants kept on 
the dry side to ripen the wood. Keep all 





Fuchsia gracilis. 


flower-buds picked off, and plunge the pots ina 
frame as closely together as possible, using dry 
ashes for the plunging material. Afford as 
much air and sun as practicable during mild 
weather, but in sharp weather smother them 
with dry Fern or leaves, immediately removing 
same on disappearance of frost. Shade them 
from sun during the frosty periods, and also 
during thethaw. Unless you have opportunities 


















to keep the cuttings in an airy position, where 
they can be protected from damp, frost, and 
rain, we advise you to adopt the plan advo- 
cated by “A. M. G.,” even with Tea Roses. ] 

Planting new beds of Roses.—The 
glorious season we have had for Roses will be 
an inducement for many individuals to plant 
new beds with the beautiful decorative kinds, 
and the ground should be prepared without 
delay. If a few Roses are already in the bed 
do not mend it up, but take out the plants 
already there and heel them in under a shady 
hedge. Take outa foot anda half of the old 
soil, fork up the bottom, then replace soil 
removed with good loam from a meadow, if 
procurable, otherwise use some good soil from 
the kitchen garden. Nothing can take the 
place of good loam for Roses—that which a 
good meadow will yield. Some old pot soil may 
be incorporated with advantage, also some well 
decayed manure and a sprinkling of j-inch 
bones. The latter are not indispensable, but 
they are very lasting, and helpful to the pro- 
duction of fine blossom. Should the subsoil be 
very heavy and clayey I would advise breaking 
it up a little deeper, and even a layer a half 
foot thick of large stones, clinkers, or broken 
bricks would be very beneficial, if placed below 
the clayey soil, in providing an artificial outlet 
for the superfluous water. Roses rather appre- 
ciate a clay subsoil, provided it be not too 
retentive. Supposing a few shovels full of clay 
are removed to make space for the stones, the 
clay, if laid out thinly on the surface after 
planting, will become disintegrated through the 
action of wind and frost, and will mix in with 
the top soil, to the certain benefit of the Roses. 
Planting is best done the latter part of October 
and the first two weeks of November. By 
giving orders early one ensures early attention 
from the nurseryman. I would strongly urge 
would-be planters to look more to quality than 
cheapness, and correct nomenclature is most 
essential, so that it is best to purchase from 
reliable sources. — Rosa. 


————_—_— ———— 


FERNS. 


A fine Scolopendrium.—I send herewith specimens 


of a seedling Fern grown by me. 


It is as hardy as any 
British Fern known to me, 


I will be much obliged if you 


will give it a name, and also your opinion of it, through 


the columns of your valuable paper ?— BUCKSBURN. 


[The specimen received is Scolopendrium 
raised some thirty years 


vulgare Karatoides, 
ago by the late Mr. Clapham, of Scarborough. 
There is, however, 
you send us fronds, 
has been raised from 
Fern growers after Mr. Clapham had raised his, 
and Mr. E. J. Lowe had described it. 
also in commerce another form very near it, 


called S. cervi-cornu, sent out more than twenty 


years ago by Messrs. Stansfield, of Todmorden, 
and described by the late Thos. Moore. | 

Ferns unhealthy.—I should be much obliged if you 
could tell me the reason why my Ferns have gone off) I 
am enclosing a specimen of different leaves for you to see. 
They were all looking very well till about a fortnight ago, 
and whether they have been affected in this way by soot- 
water, which I had given them a short 
it is thrip, as the gardener suggests, 
is my first year here, and my Ferns have neither been so 
fine or so quickly grown; but they looked quite healthy 
till this happened. I have made a practice of using soot- 
water to them, and such a thing never happened before ; 
but I have killed a good many woodlice and slugs, and now 
the man tells me the house has always been bad for thrip. 
I have given the order for it to be lime-washed ; but I 
should be glad of a little advice how to get rid of it ?— 
M. OMMANNEY. : 

[Although we carefully looked over the 
specimens of Ferns received, we failed to detect 
any traces of thrips. The brown markings 
which we noticed on the fronds of Adiantums 
are due to bad action at the roots. It is quite 
possible that it comes from using soot-water too 
strong, but it is more likely that the roots are 
partially diseased through want of drainage, the 
soil in the pots or in the pockets remaining con- 
stantly wet, and the inaction of the roots causes 
these brown marks. It may also be through 
stagnant moisture in the atmosphere of the 
house, as this produces equally bad and very 
similar results. As you have had the house 
lime-washed, you will have to be careful and 
watch that the moisture and ventilation of the 
house are right, but if there are thrips on the 
plants or in the house, a slight fumigation with 
XL All, repeated at three or four days’ interval, 
will dispose of these pests. ] 












no reason why you should 
not have raised this particular plant, of which 
as the same 8. Karatoides 
spores by several other 
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time ago, or whether 
Ido not know. This 
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GOOD ROOF AND PILLAR FUCHSIAS, 


varieties and some of the original 
Fuchsia lend themselves to many 


different modes of treatment ; but it is question- 


able if in any way the 


flowers are displayed to 


greater advantage than when the plant is trained 
and the blossoms 


to the roof of a glass structure, 


Fuchsia dependens. 


depend therefrom in countless numbers. 





This 


method of growing Fuchsias is often over- 


looked, the space 


that might be profitably occu- 


pied by two or three good varieties being taken 
up with far less desirable subjects. 
that the Fuchsia is deciduous is a point very 
much in its favour for furnishing a greenhouse 


roof or rafter, as it 
devoid of foliage, 
pruned in nearly to 


The fact 


is, in the winter, quite 
and can, at that time, be 
the old wood. Such being 


the case, it does not obstruct the light at that 


period of the year 
necessary 
the greenhouse. 


pots or tubs, or planted out 


very little trouble ; 


during the growing season W 


The border 
made under the stage, 
case, the plants must 


though, 


when all possible light is 
for the well-being of the occupants of 
The plants may be grown in 


in a prepared 
border. This latter is the better, as, 
lished, they will grow and flower for years with 
if the border is 
limited, an occasional dose of liquid-manure 


once estab- 


ill be a great help. 
for their reception has often to be 
and, when such is the 
be at first grown in pots 


till they are tall enough to be planted out. ~ 


Good, sturdy cuttings should 
potted on when necessary an 


be chosen, and if 
d confined to a 


single stem, they will reach a good height the 


first season. 


For furnishing pillars the plants 


must be more bushy, as a stem naked at the 


base will, in many cases 
A selection of varieties 


sepals, single white corolla. 


at least, be undesirable. 
for the purposes above 
indicated is herewith given : Alexandria, has red 


Champion of the 


World, huge plum-coloured double corolla, 


though it does not 
kinds, always attracts 
mense size. Lustre, 
sepals, scarlet corolla. 

long flower, 


flower so freely as many 
attention from its im- 
has white tube and 
General Roberts, a very 
with bright red sepals and dark 


corolla, is one of the very best for this purpose. 


Mme. Jules Chrétien, 
Monarch, large flower, 


Rundle, pink tube and sepals, 
Mrs. Todman, white sepals, 


Olympia, salmon - pink 
red_ corolla ; 
double - purple corolla, 
of Castile, 
corolla, is, 


tube 
and Phenomenal, 


light tube and se 
as may be seen by 


double white corolla ; 
nearly a self red ; Mrs. 


salmon corolla ; 
scarlet corolla ; 
Marinka, bright red, young shoots drooping ; 


and 
with large 
are also good. Rose 
pals, purple 
the accom- 


sepals, 


panying illustration, remarkably free flowering, 
and it is also one ot the oldest of garden varie- 


ties. 


guinea a plant. 


these garden varieties, 


In a catalogue before me of the once ~ 
famous nursery firm of Rollisson, of Tooting, for 

the year 1858, this variety is quoted at half-a- 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has double 
flowers, with plum-coloured corolla ; 
Shah, red sepals, violet-blue corolla. 
some of th 
species are equally well suited for the same 
purpose, and under such conditions they attract 


and The 
Besides 
e original 


attention by reason of their distinct appear- 
ance, combined, in some instances at least, with 


a great profusion of bloom. 
FUCHSIA DEPENDENS i8 


a very beautiful 
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Species, but it is uncommon. 
growth, and will soon cover a considerable 
space. The flowers, which are each about 
3 inches long, are of a rosy-scarlet colour, 
except the small corolla, which is more of a 
vermilion tint. They are borne in racomes at 
the ends of the shoots, and, being strictly 
pendulous, are seen to great advantage when 
trained near the glass. 


Fucnsta Graciiis, though hardy in some 

districts, forms a delightful roof plant, and in 
such a position, when laden with its myriads of 
slender blossoms, the specific name of gracilis is 
} then seen to be the most appropriate one. 
_ F. corymprriora, a large-leaved, bold-grow- 
ing shrub, is more suitable for a pillar than for 
training to the roof, and in this way the large, 
handsome leaves form an admirable setting to 
the drooping clusters of showy soft scarlet 
blossoms. 


Anyone contemplating the employment of 





a 
© 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


It is of strong | border in which the Lapageria is planted must 


be thoroughly well drained, for it needs a 
growing freely, 
stagnant moisture is very 


liberal supply of water when 
yet, at the same time, 
injurious. ] 


Keeping Geraniums in winter.—Can Geranium 
cuttings be kept through winter in a cold-frame, and what 
is the best method of keeping the old plants? Is itagood 
plan to clear roots of earth and hang them head down- 


wards in a cellar ?—R. S., Chorley. 


[Geranium cuttings cannot be wintered ina 
| satisfactory manner in a cold-frame, for even if 
by covering it is possible to keep the frost from 
them they will decay from.an excess of moisture. 
The best way to keep the old plants is to put 
them in pots or shallow boxes with a little 
fairly dry soil, and stand them where they will 
be safe from frost ; if where they can receive a 
little daylight, so much the better, but, if not, 
they may be stood in a dry cellar—not a moist 
Nothing is 
gained by hanging them head downwards, for, 


one, otherwise they will decay. 


Fuchsia Rose of Castile as a roof plant, 


Fuchsias for the purposes indicated above would 


do well to pay a visit to Kew, where several | 


kinds are treated in such a way as to gain the 
admiration of everyone. T 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Manuring Lapagerias:—Is it the fact that Lapa- 
gerias grown in a conservatory are better without manure 
of any kind, and that they will do perfectly in peat and 
silver-sand 7—JEMIMA. 

[Lapagerias will succeed perfoctly in good, 
fibrous peat and silver-sand, and at the same 
time manure in any form is injurious to them. 
While the peat and sand are used alone by some 


cultivators, others prefer a mixture of two parts | 
peat to one part of loam, and half a part each of | 


silver-sand and charcoal about the size of Nuts. 
This last serves to keep the soil in a sweet and 
wholesome state. Most peats, however, are 
better without the loam, but we should advise 
the charcoal as well as sand. 


In any case, the | 





though a few may survive, the treatment will 
In the case of those that are 


kill many. 
wintered in cellars and such like places in 
absolute darkness, they must be brought into 
daylight as soon as ever the shoots are on the 
point of starting, and, after that, a little water 


| should be given when necessary. This is a very 


critical stage, as any extreme will prove fatal. | 


Climbing plants for greenhouse.—Could you 
kindly give me a list of climbing plants that will flower 
well? The greenhouse is 56 feet long by 12 feet, and faces 
due south. I should like some flowers for cutting from the 
roof climbers, and to make a little shade for the plants 
underneath. I do not like the Roses in the greenhouse.— 
Novis. 

[A good selection of climbing and roof-plants, 
exclusive of Roses, suitable for your greenhouse 
are Abutilon Boule de Neige, white, bell- 
shaped flowers, throughout the greater part of 
the year; Abutilon Golden Queen, yellow ; 
Clematis indivisa, white, starry flowers, in early 
spring ; Hardenbergia Comptoniana, clusters of 



















small, pea-shaped, purple flowers, in the spring ; 
Jasminum grandiflorum, white, sweet-scented 
flowers, in the autumn; Lasiandra macrantha, 
large, Tyrian purple flowers, in the autumn ; 
Lonicera semperflorens minor, red and yellow 
tubular flowers, from spring till autumn ; Passi- 
flora Imperatrice Eugenie, a gocd rosy-purple 
Passion-flower ; Passiflora Constance Hiliot, 
white ; Plumbago capensis, porcelain blue, 
throughout the summer; Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides, white, sweet scented, Jasmine-like 
blossoms, borne at different seasons ; Tacsonia 
Van Volxemi, something like a scarlet Passion- 
flower, summer; and Tecoma jasminoides, 
clusters of tubular flowers, white, with purplish 
throat, blooms during the summer months, ] 

_ Dividing Aspidistra.—Would you kindly tell me 
im your paper when would be the best time to separate an 
Aspidistra, and how ?—F. Ovauron, 

[The best time of the year to separate an 
Aspidistra is during the months of April or 
May, and as we are now so near the winter 
we should advise you to leave yours till April 
comes round again. To divide a plantit should 
be turned out of the pot, when, if closely 
examined, it will usually be found that the 
leaves start from two or three centres rather 
than all over the pot, When the leaves form 
two or three groups in this way, a good plan is 
to remove a little of the top soil and the few 
broken crocks that are in the bottom for drain- 
age, then with a knife cut the ball of earth into 
the two, three, or even more parts that you 
have decided on. In cutting you will most 
likely separate some of the underground stems, 
but at that time they quickly heal, and young 
roots are soon pushed out into the new soil. 
Having carried out the division, the plants must 
be potted into suitable sized pots, using a com- 
post of equal parts of loam and peat or leaf- 
mould, with alittle silver-sand, Do not let the 
sun shine on the plants when it is at all power- 
ful, and this caution is particularly necessary 
for some little time after they have been 
divided, while the watering must be more care- 
fully done than when the pots are full of roote. ] 

Growing Hyacinths in charcoal.—Last winter 
a lady showed me a quantity of Roman Hyacinths in full 
flower, which she said had been grown in the dark. She 
mentioned charcoal. The plants were grown in ornamental 
pots without drainage. I should be much obliged if you 
would, through the medium of your paper, tell me how 
this is done? Could Daffodils be grown in the same way ? 
—PENHROS. 

[Roman Hyacinths can be flowered in orna- 
mental pots or pans without drainage in this 
way : Take some charcoal, or a mixture of char- 
coal and stones about the size of Beans, and 
place in the receptacle intended for the bulbs. 
Then set these on the mixture, slightly pressing 
them in, and give water enough to damp the 
mass, but not sufficient to make it very wet. 
They may then be stood in a dark cupboard, or 
some such a place for a time, and the slight 
amount of moisture will cause the roots to grow 
freely. After a time the leaves and flower- 
spikes will make their appearance, when they 
must be given a certain amount of light, other- 
wise the growth will be weak and a good deal of 
the beauty lost. This is very necessary in order 
to ensure success. As the roots develop, the 
material must, of course, be kept moister, and 
the charcoal will then serve to keep it sweet. 
Daffodils do not readily conform to this treat- 
ment, but the Narcissi of the Polyanthus 
section that are so much grown for forcing may 
be flowered in this way ; indeed, a variety of 
this last, known as the Chinese Sacred Lily or 
Joss Lily, is largely sent to this country trom 
Japan for the purpose. In its case a few stones 
only need to be put into the receptacle to hold 
the bulb in position, as it will grow and flower 
well in water alone. The leaves and flower- 
stems quickly weaken if they are deprived of 
light after they start. ] 


Cannas.—If these are grown in pots ard 
allowed to stand out-of-doors till the nights get 
rather cold, they quickly respond to the addi- 
tional warmth when taken into the greenhouse, 
and the brilliantly-coloured blossoms form quite 
a feature of the autumnal display therein. The 
present large-flowering class of Cannas, which, 
15 years ago, were comparatively unknown, 
must rank as one of the finest acquisitions we 
have obtained during that period. The hot and 
long-continued summer that we have exper‘- 
enced has led to a fine display out-of-doors ; but 
this does not discount from their value for 
autumn or even winter: flowering under glass, ag 
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period. 


of the spotted-flowered kinds with a yellow 
ground, and this is frequently caused by keep- 
ing them too dry during the resting period. 
The fact that these just mentioned suffer most 
is accounted for by the fact that their rhi- 
zomes, or underground stems, are, as a rule, 
more slender than those of- the red-flowered 
kinds. 


large pots or tubs for standing on balconies, 
terraces, or in similar positions. 
roots are confined in this way an occasional dose 
of liquid-manure is of great assistance. 


stirring events in South Africa, the plants of 
that region have of late attracted more atten- 
tion than was formerly the case, and doubtless 
the occupation by our army of so wide a district 


will lead to the introduction of many new | 


things. The plant at the head of this note 


cannot in any sense be regarded as a novelty, | 


for it was introduced as long ago as 1795, and 








Godetia The Bride, 


authorities, included in the genus Crassula, 
with which the one-time Kalosanthes coccinea 
is also merged. Rochea falcata forms a stout, 
partially succulent stem, clothed with thick, 
fleshy, sicklé-shaped leaves. The inflorescence, 
which is arranged in a terminal head, consisting 
of a great number of closely packed blossoms, 
scarlet-crimson in colour, is at its best towards 
the end of the summer, and is then very attrac- 
tive, added to which the flowers retain their 
brightness a considerable time. It is a plant of 
easy culture, given the usual treatment of green- 
house plants of a succulent nature—that is to 
say, well-drained pots, a soil consisting of two- 
thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould, and a good 
sprinkling of sand, a light, sunny position in 
the greenhouse, and careful watering, which, 
during the winter months, should be but 
sparingly given. Where succulents are grouped 
together for bedding purposes out-of-doors, as 
is now often done, this Rochea is very useful, 
its value for the purpose being enhanced by the 
fact that towards the end of the season it is 
often lit up with its bright-coloured blossoms. 


Roman Hyacinths.—Those who wish to 
use the blooms of Roman Hyacinths for cutting 
should grow them in deep pans, and if these are 
10 inches or 12 inches in diameter, a dozen 
bulbs may be put in each. If, however, the 
plants are wanted to flower in pots, for use in 
the conservatory, or for any other purpose, pot 
each bulb in a 3-inch pot, and, as soon as the 


| tainty that all will be in bloom at onetime. By 
In addition to their other features, | 
these Cannas are well suited for growing in | 
| as potted the pots or pans should be placed in a 
When the | 


ROCHER FAICATA GO cintouy dba recent should be thrown over the glass ; if in a house, 
y | a few slates placed over them will answer the 
| Same purpose. 


_the middle of November they must be intro- 


| attended to, as there is both a decided season of | 
was, a generation or two since, more popular | 
than it is now. Though generally known as | 
Rochea falcata, it is, by the latest. botanical | 
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their colours stand out so conspicuously during | flower-stems are about an inch in height select 
the dull weather frequently experienced at that those that will come into flower together, and 
One often hears complaints of losses in | then put them into 5-inch or 6 inch pots. 
wintering these Cannas, particularly in the case | in the smaller and six in the larger size make 
| nice little specimens, and it does the plants no 
| harm to shake away half the soil in order to get 
| them into the pots. 
_ trouble to put the required: number of »bulbs at 
| once into the pots in which they are to flower, 


Five 


Of course, it would be less 


but if that plan is followed there is no cer- 


selecting them according to the growth which 
they have made, that point is secured. Assoon 


cold-pit or some other cool structure for the 
first six weeks. But, wherever they are placed, 
they should be in darkness. ‘If in a pit, a mat 


If they are wanted in flower by 
duced into a higher temperature for a fortnight 
or more before that time. 


_Nerines.—The culture of Nerines is very 
simple, yet each detail must be rigorously 


rest and of growth, the former being during the 
summer months. At this time the soil must be 
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*.* THE ANEMONE—AN EXPERIENCE, 
Away in furthest Thule, a place not much 
blessed with flowers, a friend put to me the 
question, ‘‘ Do you think there is a more beau- 
tiful flower than the Anemone?” I hesitated 
to reply, and he gave his own opinion (and he 
is both florist and botanist), ‘‘I1 do not think 
there can be any flower more beautiful than an 
Anemone.” My hesitancy in replying to my 
friend’s question arose from the sudden recollec- 
tion of the first time I saw Anemone fulgens in 
bloom. In a bleak district of country and a 
late spring, walking in a garden where there 
were few early flowers, I came upon a clump of 
Anemone fulgens under the shelter of some 
bushes, and several blooms had just opened in 
the sunshine. The intense brilliancy of colour 
amid the dull surroundings was a sight never to 
be forgotten, and the picture of it rose so vividly 
in memory on my friend’s question that I also 
wondered if anything more beautiful thar the 
Anemone could be seen. This wonder was 
increased as I ran over in thought the many 
varieties of the flower from the purest white 
through every shade of rose and pink and blue 
to deepest crimson and purple. When at length 
I got a garden of my own, Anemone fulgens 
must have a first place in a warm, sunny corner. 





kept perfectly dry, or otherwise ths roots and 


(See page 407.) 


bulbs are apt to decay. The most successful | 
results follow when the pots are either placed | 
in a sunny part of an airy greenhouse or in a 
well-ventilated cold-frame. This is much better | 
than storing the bulbs away in some shed or 
out-of-the-way corner, as here they do not re- 
ceive that thorough rest which is essential to 
success. As soon as the flower-scapes show the 
soil must be just kept slightly moist, the foliage 
appearing immediately afterwards. At this 
time the growth is freer if the plants are placed 
in a little more warmth, a warm greenhouse or 
intermediate structure fully exposed to the 
light being just what is needed. Although 
over-potting must be strictly guarded. against, 
yet the bulbs increase more rapidly when re- 
potted about every other season or up till a 
7-inch or 8-inch pot is reached. At no time 
must Nerines be repotted unless the roots have 
taken full possession of the soil. 


Photographs of Gardeng, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week-a copy of the latest 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” ‘for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us im any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. W. Walton, Walton House, Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, for Campanula pyramidalis for indoor 


The ,bulbs, were bought and their growing 
; watched for. The foliage 
came with promise, but no 
bloom appeared. More 
were got for the following 
year, with a like result. I 
then added year after year 
bulbs of all the varieties 
of Anemone I saw adver- 
tised, the last effort being 
250 bulbs from one of the 
best houses in the trade, 
but I never had 50 blooms 
from them all put toge- 
ther. I gave up the Ane- 
mone as a hopeless thing 
for my garden. But eight 
years ago, when visiting 
in. Midlothian, I sauntered 
into a market garden, and 
finding the gardener not 
merely intelligent but an 
enthusiastin Begonias and 
some other things, enjoyed 
a pleasant hour with him. 
Jast. on leaving I noticed 
behind some of the houses 
a large bed. with many 
bright: flowers, and went 
over to examineit. They 
were Anemone coronaria, 
I told. my experience of 
Anemones; the gardener 
said he-had known similar 
cases, and that it was 
almost certain I should 
succeed with the Crown 
Anemone. At once I got true Irisn seed 
at a high prica, and fromthe packet raised five 
plants—a rather expensive lot: .From_ other 
packets of seed I had.seven plants, and from 
this beginning I _have.used my own seed, keeping 
only the best flowers in colour, size, and sub- 
stance. From these I have raised thousands of 
plants of every variety of colour, and the reds 
so intense that beside them fulgens looks thin 
and poor. Three-year-old plants give me from 
fifteen to thirty blooms, and I have them not 
only in beds but scattered through the herba- 
ceous borders, where their Fern-like foliage, 
equally with their bright flowers, increases the 
beauty of the garden. From sorrowful failure 
with other varieties of Anemone success has 
been reached with the A, coronaria. Yet I find 
many who have tried to raise the A. coronaria 
from seed complain of failure. Certain methods 
fail in one hand while they succeed with another, 
or in different circumstances. I have tried 
sowing in boxes and planting out, but could not 
succeed in that way; and a gardener who 
favoured that plan was ashamed to let me see 
the results he got after he had seen my plants. 


I have also given clumps of seedlings to a gar- 
dener who wished to prick them out in boxes, 
and every one perished, I have found it best to 
sow ina bed in the open garden, very thinly, 
and.with the rows 9 inches apart. The ground 





decoration of hall; 2, Mrs. Deane, Fairfields, 
Fareham, for fine specimen of Catalpa. 





should be made firm before sowing, and the best 
‘results are got from sowing early in the spring 
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while there is still plenty of moisture in the 
grognd so that watering is not required. Then | flowers. 

do not cover the seed at all, but simply draw | There are many forms of ‘the Godetia, al 
the lines in which to sow itand tread the seed | differing slightly in colour, but-the most dis 
into the lines firmly and evenly with the foot | 
and leave it so. The seed sown germinates if 
the ground is moist and there is a genial heat. 
The seedlings appear as dark green specks and 
grow slowly at first. When they are easily | 
handled I thin out to 6 inches between each | 
plant. Ina dry summer like the present the 
seed sown in the shade of a bush or tall plants 
came well ; while exposed to the bright. sun it 
came slowly or perished altogether. This sug: | 
gests that placing a few Fir branches in an up- | 
right position like Pea-sticks on the south side 
of the bed would protect it from undue sunshine, 
and at the same time permit the air freely to 
circulate about the plants, which they need to 
keep them hardy. While I have rarely got | 
bloom frommplanting dry bulbs of Anemones 
and have not succeeded in pricking out and | 
growing on seedlings, there is no difficulty in | 
transplanting’ with perfect success growing 
plants a yearold. This may be done either in | 





Godeétia: rubi¢iinda. 





| tinct are : Lady Satin Rose, dark satiny-rose ; 
_ Duchess of Albany, pure white ; Duke of York, 
: ‘ | Carmine-scarlet ; Princess of Wales, crimson: 
the early spring or in the autumn, when the | rosé; ‘Rubicunda splendens, rosy-red; the 


new growth is again pushed up. Such plants | Bride, pure white ;, with dwarf forms of several 
thould be placed at least a foot apart. I have a | of these, 


row o eye gear: old plants which were trans. | 

planted in this way, and growing in rich, damp | ; 

soil they threw Eaehige; Semone ee stalks 4 NOTES AND REPLIES, 

foot high, and the mass of bloom and rich | Emperor Stocks. (0. C )—We could 

variety of colour in early summer call forth the wish, as you do, that seedsmen’s lists in relation 

admiration of every visitor. J.C, R.. | to varieties of diverge ‘things exactly agreed, 
Rayn2z Free Manse, Warthill, Aberdeen, | Unfortunately, it is not possible to either induce 


Godetia Lindleyana. 








RS a a ee _ them to call all things. bythe same appellations 

: or compel them to do's. “Thus ycu ‘find some 

GODETIAS. | bave Emperor Stocks, biennial, and some 

THESE are now grouped under Ginothera, but | Emperor Stocks as intermediate. They are, 


we have retained the name Godetia, as it is | undoubtedly, one and: the same thing, but 
used by most growers and is included in the (if grown as biennials there can be no doubt 


seed lists of all our seedsmen. Both for flower | but that the habit or character of the plants will 
beds and mixed borders where 


spring bulbs are grown the 
Godetias are very useful, as 
they keep up a succession of 
bloom from early summer un- 
til late into the autumn. They 
require very little attention 
after the seedlings have been 
thinned out, which must be 
done freely to allow of their 
fine development. For pots, 
too, they are largely used, 
coming in at a time when 
their bright and varied colours 
are very welcome. The Gode- 
tia makes an excellent cut 
flower. A spike of _half- 
opened buds continues to de- 
velop for a long time if fresh 
water is given daily. Among 
the varieties usually grown 
are 


GopETIA WHITNEYI, one of 
the showiest of. all, forming 
neat bushy plants seldom more 
than 1 foot in height, and 
well furnished. with branches, 
the flowers, which are seldom 
less than 4 inches across when 
the plants are liberally treated, being produced 
in profusion nearly the whole of the summer. 
They are rosy or, reddish coloured, with a 
spreading purple blotch above the claw, and 
golden-yellow anthers. A variety of this, called 





Godetia Princess of Wales, 


be diverse from that of plants treated as inter- 
mediate. Much depends on the time of year 
seeds are sown. | Single-flowered Stocks are 
little cared for except to produce seed, but 
any variety which produces all single flowers 
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Lady Albemarle, has large, bright crimson 
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is worthless. The true Brompton Stock, apart 
from. its babit of producing always one fine long 
1| spike of flowers, produces also at its base several 
-| side flowering branches, but it never assumes 
the bushy head which characterises the Emperor 
strain. The foliage, too, is always of the 
woolly character, As we have said, we never 
saw other than the Giant Scarlet and Giant 
White Brompton, and now it is indeed rare to 
see those ; indeed, in’ myriads of gardens they 
have become extinct. “That is indeed to be 
deplored. We hope they are still to be found 
in some localities. We know no Stock that is 
quite hardy, as.-we “have during some winters 
seen Bromptons and Queens destroyed wholesale. 
We fear that is the primary cause of their 
scarcity to-day, 

Plants with feathery foliage.—I should be 
obliged by your naming one or two plants, annual or peren- 
nial, that can be grown in the open border, and having 
fine, feathery foliage, somewhat similar to Gypsophila, but 
green, for summer and autunin use with cut flowers in 
vases ?—A MATEUR. ‘ 

[Briza minima, B. 
E. amabilis, 





maxima, Eragostis elegans, 
K. plumosa (Annual Grasses), Stipa 





Godetia Lady Albemarle 


pitnata, (Feather. Grass), Heuchera macrocarpa, 
& most elegant plant; common Asparagus (small 
bits), the forms of Japanese Acers, Carex ’acuti- 
folia (green form)... The small flowering twigs 
of some of the Michaelmas Daisies are.also very 
beautiful in this way.’ We refer to ericoides, 
turbinellus, grandiflorus, cordifoliug, etc. ] 

Thirty hardy perennials.—Please give a list of 
thirty_hardy perennials, to include bulbs, to grow in open 
to show on July 3rd?—T. R. WIuis. 

[Lupines. (blue and white), Iris ochroleuca, 
Gaillardias, Lilium croceum, L. candidum, L. 
davuricum, Coreopsis lanceolata, Hemerocallis 
flava, H. Thunbergi, Achillea ptarmica pl., Iris 
aurea, English and Spanish bulbous Iris, Cam- 
panula grandis and alba, C. carpatica alba, C. 
rotundifolia alba, Stenactis speciosa, Delphi- 
niums in variety, Lychnis chalcedonica plena, 
L. vespertina, Tritoma Uvaria, Alstrcemeria 
aurea, Coreopsis. grandiflora, Leucanthemum 


maximum, Carnations in variety, Papaver 
orientale, Ponia sinensis vars., Monarda 
didyma, Agrostemma coronarium, Lathyrus 


rotundifolius, Hieracium villosum, Heuchera 
sanguinea, Aquilegia chrysantha, and other 
Columbines in variety. ] 

Gypsophila paniculata —I_ have .fome strong 
plants of Gypsophila paniculata sown this spring and 
planted in open border in kitchen garden, Should they be 
taken under glass for the winter, left. where. they are, or 
moved to the flower garden ?—OasrLE Mains. 

[If your desire is eventually to have the plants 
in the flower garden, you had best move them 
there while comparatively young, and you may 
do so any time this month’ or in’ the early days 
of April next. The plant is quite hardy, but is 
liable to have the young shoots eaten away in 
winter by slugs, etc: Hence you had best 
surround each clump or plant with finely-sifted 
coal-ashes, first pricking up the ‘surface soil 
about the plant.and ‘dressing with soot and lime 
mixed for a diameter of 18 inches. It is nota 
good plant to move when it is getting old, but 
being quickly raised: from seeds a supply of 

young plants i8 easily’ maintained. There is 
now a double white form of this plant in com- 
merce, | 
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Barly outdoor Chrysanthemums. — About 
three weeks ago you gave a very nice list of early-flowering 
Pompone Chrysanthemums. A similar list of early-flowering 
Japanese sorts would be very acceptable, with a little 
information as to what time the cuttings should be put in, 
and the best treatment to ensure early flowers—outdoor 
kinds, please ?—Gnro. Hark. 

[A week after the list of early-flowering 
Pompon Chrysanthemums appeared in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED some of the larger-flowered 
Japanese kinds suitable for outdoor culture 
were dealt with, and if you turn to page 356 in 
the number for August 31st you will find much 
valuable information. A few very good varie- 
ties, apart from those mentioned in the above 
named article, are the popular Mme. C. Des- 
grange, white, and its yellow-flowered form, 
G. Wermig ; Harvest Home, crimson and gold, 
largely used for bedding; Mme. Eulalie Morel, 
deep cerise, shaded gold ; Sam Barlow, salmon- 
pink ; and Lady Fitzwygram, white. Cuttings 
of these Chrysanthemums are usually obtained 
by lifting a stool or two of each variety and 
protecting by a frame, and with the return of 
spring they push up shoots (in most cases) 
freely. If these are taken as cuttings they soon 
root, and are potted into 60’s, from which they 
may, as soon as danger from bad weather is 
past, be planted out. Old stools in the open 
border may in many cases be divided, as in the 
case of several herbaceous plants. During the 
summer these Chrysanthemums must not suffer 
from want of water, and an occasional dose of 
liquid-manure will be a great help. ] e 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIONDS. 


Mildew on Roses,—Kindly tell me in what propor- 
tion to use sulphide of potassium for mildew on Roses ?— 
E. G. 

[Dissolve an ounce of sulphide of potassium in two pints 
of hot water, then add enough cold water to make 
23 gallons.—G. 8. 8.] 

Weeds on lawns (A. Cobb). —Without expressing 
an opinion as to the preparation in question (of which, 
however, we have heard good reports), we may mention 
that, owing to the different character of the foliage, it is 
possible to apply preparations which will destroy certain 
plants while not injuring others growing with them. This 
is done, for example, in the case of Chorlock, the dressing 
causing the destruction of the weed without injury to the 
corn crops that it infests. 


Chrysanthemum-leaves diseased (W. P. M.). 
—It would appear that some minute organism or boring 
nsect has been the cause of the warty excrescences on the 
leaves ; but we can find no trace at present of anything. 
We would suggest you carefully gather all the infested 
leaves and burn them, as, in any case, the failing is not a 
desirable one. There is no sign or suspicion of the fungus 
known as rust, nor, indeed, is there any evidence sugges- 
tive of fungoid attacks on the material sent. A little brisk 
stimulant may help the plants through quite safely, 

Grub on Rose-shoot (Wm. Bridge ).—I 
am sorry to say that when your box reached me 
the grub had escaped. From the look of the 
leaves I should think they had been attacked 
by the caterpillar of a moth, but possibly by 
the grub of a saw-fly. If there are many 
others on the bush pick them off by hand, or 
spray or syringe with some soapy insecticide. 
—G.8.S. 

Killing wasps.—An excellent way to 
effectually kill wasps is to get some cyanide of 
potassium and dissolve until the colour of 
sherry; soak some cotton waste or similar 
material and place at the hole of the nest in the 
daytime. If you go quietly to work the wasps 
will take no notice whatever, and as they go in 
they get infected and kill those inside, and in 
15 or 20 minutes you can dig them out. If 
the nests were near enough, you could take 20 
in a couple of hours. The advantage of this is 
that you can work it by daylight. The mix- 
ture is, of course, very poisonous.—F. Morr. 


Blight on Strawberry-leaves.—I should be 
greatly obliged to you if you would kindly tell me the 
reason of the blight on the enclosed Strawberry-leaf? It is 
off a plant of Royal Sovereign. I have had a dozen plants 
potted for forcinz, and they have all been affected in the 
same way ; the leaves all have this blight on them and are 
curling up. I had a dozen plants of Sir J. Paxton, planted 
in pots at the same time, and they look perfectly healthy. 
The pots of plants of both kinds have been stood out in 
the open together, and there is no reason for one sort being 
affected and the other not, as they were both taken from 
healthy stock,—VANDERHUM. 


[Your Strawberry-leaves are attacked by a 
fungus belonging to the genus Cercospora. Cut 
off the diseased leaves and spray the plants with 
Bordeaux-mixture. The injury to the leaves 
will more or less affect the crop of fruit. Your 
plants of Sir J, Paxton are evidently able to 


withstand the disease from some reason.— 
G. 8S. 8.] 





Wood leopard-moth,—I found the insect which I 
send with this in the trunk of a young Apple-tree just 
coming into bearing. My attention was drawn to the tree 
by seeing a number of small, round pellets of a reddish- 
brown, moist-looking substance lying near the stem. At 
first I took them to be the eggs of some insect ; but, on 
closely inspecting the trunk, found a small hole, from 
which these pellets were rapidly expelled. I tried to kill 
the insect by injecting boiling salt-water, but could not. 
At last I inserted a piece of wire, crooked at the end, and 
pulled the creature out. The trunk of the tree is quite 
hollowed for adistance of at least 7 inches—four above and 
three below the hole. Perhaps you will kindly tell me 
what the insect is, how it gets into the tree, and if the tree 
is likely to die ?—K. OC. Prrzscun, 

[The caterpillar you forwarded is that of the 
‘‘ wood leopard” moth (Zeuzera zesculi), which 
often attacks fruit-trees. The moth lays her 
eggs on the bark, and the caterpillars eat their 
way into the tree. As to whether the tree will 
die, much depends on the size of the stem, etc. 
If the caterpillar cannot be reached with a wire, 
paraffin-oil or tar should be injected into the 
hole, which should then be closed with a pellet 
of clay.—G. 8. S.] : 


Name wanted.—Please give me the name of enclosed 
insect in your next issue? It stung a lady here in the neck, 
ae part swelled up just as if a wasp had stung it.— 

[The insect you enclosed has no English name; 
it belongs to that very useful family of parasitic 
insects, the Ichneumonide, but I cannot remem- 
ber its name, and I am away from my books for 
afew days. It lays its eggs, like the rest of the 
family, in various caterpillars, grubs, etc. The 
grubs hatched from these eggs live on their 
victims, which are eventually killed by them. 
The ovipositor or instrument with which the 
insect pierces the caterpillars, and through which 
the eggs are laid and placed in position, is some- 
times used as a weapon of defence if the insect 
be handled, but there is no poison infected into 
the wound, as in the case of a sting by a wasp, 
and the insect would not attack anyone.— 


G. 8. 8.] 


Apples failing.—Will you kindly advise me what 
course to take to secure a crop of Apples next year free 
from insect blemishes? This year almost every Apple in 
the garden has been attacked, apparently just before 
ripening, by some pest which has bored holes about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter into the fruit. The mischief 
is almost invariably visible at the ‘‘snuff” of the Apple 
and also near the stem, where a leaf is frequently stuck on 
with aspun web. The hole, with an occasional chamber, 
passes through the core from one end of the Apple to the 
other in most cases. In one or two cases I have found a 
small maggot, with a translucent body the colour of Apple 
flesh, and a shiny black head and collar (or first section of 
body), and powerful jaws. It is a trifle overa 1-inch when 
extended, and rather less than one-sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter. All through the tunnel are dark brown par- 
ticles. Can you kindly tell me what this pest is, and how 
to recognise it in its various stages, also how and when to 
combat it? The trees are espaliers and standards, chiefly 
Cellini. They have some Moss on them, and they, together 
with Elma and White Thorn, etc., were infested with 
bunches of small hairy, dark brown caterpillars in nests of 
spun web in the spring. These caterpillars had a narrow 
stripe of turquoise-blue on each side, and a narrower one 
of orange, plus some small white spots, lower down. They 
grew to be about 13 inches long. I sprayed the trees with 
Abolas the leaves opened.—J. M, 

[From your description your Apples are 
evidently attacked by the caterpillars of the 
Codlin-moth (Carpocapsa pomonella), As soon 
as the attacked Apples begin to fall hay bands 
should be wound round the stems two or three 
times and tied tightly, or strips of canvas or 
sacking, about 8 inches wide, long enough to go 
round the stem and lap over somewhat, should 
be folded in half lengthways and the folded edge 
again turned down, say, for 14 inches ; the band 
should then be tied or wired tightly round the 
stems about 4 feet from the ground. The 
object of these bands is to provide a convenient 
place for the caterpillars to become chrysalides 
in, for which purpose they crawl up the stems. 
The bands should be examined now and again, 
and any caterpillars or chrysalides in them 
killed. Collect and destroy the windfalls that 
are infested before the caterpillars leave them. 
In the spring spray the trees with 4b. Paris- 
green, lb. of fresh lime, well mixed in 
100 gallons of water, immediately the blossoms 
have fallen, and again in ten days’ time, and, if 
the weather be wet, a third ten days later, the 
object being to kill the young caterpillars, the 
moth having laid her eggs in the eye of the 
embryo fruit. Paris-green is very heavy, so 
the mixture must be constantly stirred. The 
other caterpillars you mention were those of the 
lackey-moth (Clisiocampa neustria). The moth 
lays her eggs in rings consisting of several rows 
round the shoots. These should always be 
destroyed when met with. The caterpillars 
form nest-like webs ; these should be cut out. 
Something should be held under them to prevent 





the caterpillars dropping out, or they may be 
syringed with some soapy insecticide if enough 
force can be used to break the webs.—G. 8. 8. ] 





FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIKS IN POTS. 


THESE are needing closer attention than usual 
this season, owing to the dryness of the atmos- 
phere. To compensate for this deficiency of 
moisture the plants should be freely syringed 
overhead at eventide. Runners were somewhat 
late in forming, therefore the young plants must 
not be potted in very large pots, or the chances 
are the roots will not thoroughly permeate the 
soil, and should the winter be very wet or 
snowy it will get into a sour state and the 
growth in spring be unsatisfactory. Very care- 
ful watering is needed in tropical weather, spot 
on the foliage being caused by watering over- 
head when the sun is shining on it. I do not 
advise mixing much animal-manure with soil 
intended for pot-Strawberries. Spent Mush- 
room-manure with a little approved artificial 
manure added forms an excellent fertiliser. 
Firm potting is imperative, also ample drainage, 
as it is astonishing what a quantity of water 
vigorous plants require inspring. One potsherd 
placed_over the hole in the bottom of the pot is 
not sufficient. A very common mistake is 
standing the plants on a bed of fine ashes. 
Thus treated the pots gradually become 


‘imbedded in the ashes, thus preventing the 


escape of superfluous moisture, stagnation 
following. The plants should be stood either 
on rough cinders or a wooden trellis, and plenty 
of room allowed them, When crowded, air and 
sun are excluded, with the result that growth 
is weak and elongated, and the crowns small 
and lacking firmness. As growth advances 
additional room must be given, and the surface 
of the soil occasionally loosened with a pointed 
stick and weeds removed. I always allowa 
few runners to extend somewhat till growth 
becomes active, after which I keep them picked 
off closely. As regards 

Frnpine, farmyard liquid-manure is, in my 
opinion, the best stimulant for Strawberries, and 
it should be used the colour of paleale. Failing 
this, however, any approved artificial manure 
will answer if sprinkled on the surface and 
watered in, but it must be used in moderation. 
Some varieties, notably Sir Charles Napier and 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, often have a 


multiplicity of crowns. These should be reduce 
le 


to a couple on each plant. Late varieties, suc 
as Waterloo and Loxford Hall Seedling, should 
be potted in 54-inch pots in good holding loam. 


These will afford valuable fruit early in May if - 


forced gently in a dryish atmosphere. As 
regards winter storage of pot-Strawberries, 
frames or shallow pits are, in my opinion, the 
best place for them. The pots should be 
plunged to the rim in ashes or leafy refuse, and 
the lights drawn off the frames in fine weather, 
tilting them up in snowy or very severe weather. 
A batch of plants can then be removed to the 
forcing-house when required, no matter what 
the weather may be, which is often impossible 
when they are plunged out-of-doors ; moreover, 
the cultivator has complete control over the 
root moisture, which is very important during 
the resting period. In wet autumns plants 
intended for very early forcing should be placed . 
in frames in October, as if left out constant 
saturation prevents early and perfect maturation 
of the crowns. Coddling, however, must be 
strictly guarded against. CROMER, 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Pears cracking.—I send you some Pears (Beurré 
d’Amanlis), and would be obliged if you could let me know 
the cause of their growing so small and cracking? They 
are not fit for use. I noticed them cracking some few 
years ago in a small way, but they are now as enclosed, all 
on the tree, which are not many. The tree has been 
planted about 8 years.—M. O. W. 


[It is probable that the roots have gone 


deep in search of moisture and do not find~* 


proper food. Next November lift the tree 
carefully, get some fresh, stiff loam, and add 
to the soil, then replant it. 
this treatment will no doubt be 
large, sound fruit result. ] 


Harvesting Apples.—It 
that fruit should be carefully 
stored in some suitable building. 


benefited, and 


is important 
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certain to get damaged, and all injured fruits 
soon decay. The trees should be gone over 
twice, and each time only those fruits that are 
quite ready for gathering should be selected. 
This may easily be ascertained by gently lifting 
each fruit into a horizontal position ; if the stalk 
parts freely from the wood, it may be assumed 
that the fruit is ripe. When gathered, let them 
be taken to the fruit-room, and there placed on 
wooden shelves without any covering of hay or 
straw, as these deteriorate the flavour. All 
fruits should bs placed in single layers, and 
should not be disturbed until required for use. 
They should, however, be examined at least 
once every weck for the purpose of removing 
any decaying ones, as these, if allowed to 
remain, affect the others. 


POULTRY. 


POULTRY-KEEPING FOR PROFIT. 


THE present is a very good time to commence 
poultry-keeping by purchasing early-hatched 
pullets, as these, if they have been well fed from 
their chickenhood, will commence contributing 
to the egg-basket, say, at six months old, and 
will, under good management, continue to lay 
through the winter. Pullets hatched in March 
or earlier should be chosen. When they cease 
laying in the spring they will be in prime con- 
dition for the table ; or they may be kept on 
till the following autumn, and then disposed of, 
and a fresh lot of early-hatched pullets bought 
in. In this way, poultry-keeping will often pay 
better where chickens are hatched forstock. A 
warm roosting-place is very essential for pro- 
moting egg-laying during the winter months, 
and, doubtless, it is the winter management of 
poultry that decides if there is to be a profit or 
not. ‘The secret is to have pullets laying at the 
time when eggs are from their scarcity fetching 
good prices. Fresh vegetable food should be 
constantly supplied, as green food is essential 
to the health of Fowls. They are very 
partial to Cabbage and Lettuce-leaves, and 
a full-grown Cabbage infested with cater- 
pillars is a great source of amusement if 
hung up by the root within reach for them 
to peck at. Raw Beet, Turnips, etc., if 
cut up into small pieces and scattered in the 
poultry-yard will be consumed with great relish. 
It is also important that laying hens and grow- 
ing chickens be supplied with insect or other 
animal food if they have not the facility for 
foraging for themselves. They are particularly 
fond of grubs, flies, beetles, grasshoppers, 
maggots, and worms, The latter are very fat- 
tening, but should not be given to Fowls that 
are to be used for the table, as they are liable to 
injure the flavour of the fiesh, Snails are 
reatly appreciated in the poultry-yard, are also 
attening, but do not deteriorate the flavour of 
the flesh. Clear, fresh water in constant supply 
is indispensable to the health of Fowls. 
Earthenware drinking fountains are the best 
things to use for the water supply. They 
should be washed, and refilled with fresh water 
daily, and an occasional scouring with sand be 
given. If Fowls have the opportunity of 
toraging for themselves, two meals a day are 
sufficient, and should be given early in the 
morning and the last thing before roosting time ; 
when, however, they are quite confined to a 
limited run they will need a small mid-day 
meal. The breakfast should consist of Barley- 
meal and other soft food, and grain be given for 
the last meal in the day, as it digests slowly and 
affords support to the birds throughout the 
night. The soft food should consist of 
Barley-meal scalded anda good proportion of 
sharps or pollard added. This paste should be 
of a stiff nature that will easily crumble and fall 
t> pieces when thrown on the ground. During 
the winter months it is a good rule to supply 
this ina warm state. The hard grain should 
consist of Barley, Wheat, Maize, and Buck- 
wheat, given in turn, as a frequeut change of 
food is much to be recommended, being far 
better for the health of the Fowls than is the 
constant use of one kind of grain, so frequently 
followed by some poultry - keepers. Maize 
should, however, be supplied with a sparing 
hand, as it promotes the formation of internal 
fat, and a fat hen seldom lays well. No trough 
or feeder should be used, but both grain and 
meal should be scattered as far and wide as 
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be shaken off the trees, as in that way it is | possible, 


that the Fowls may be healthily 
employed in finding it, and that all may get an 
equal share. When eggs are found without 
shells or covered with only thin shells, it isa 
pretty good proof that the hens have been 
receiving food of too stimulating a nature, but 
if the food be diminished, both in quantity and 
quality, a little chalk mixed with the drinking 
water, and a good supply of old mortar-rubbish 
be provided in the poultry-yard, this difficulty 
will soon be overcome, Bee. Ge 
Uxbridge. 





LAW AND OUSTOM. 


Tenant quitting garden—payment of rent. 
—I am giving up a garden at Christmas, and I intend to 
claim compensation, under the Allotment Act, for Rhubarb 
roots, Raspberry-canes, Broccoli, Greens and for fowl- 
house and fowl-run. Oan the landlord claim his rent 
quarterly? The first year I paid him at the end of the 
year ; but, since then, as he requested payment quarterly, 
[ obliged him, My rent is paid up to June 24th, and, as I 
expect trouble about my compensation, I think I shall hold 
the next six months’ rent until we get settled. Would it 
be lawful for me to keep the key and to retain possession 
of the garden until the compensation is paid 7—Jossine 
GARDENER. 

[If you claim compensation under the Allot- 
ment Act, you will get no compensation for any 
of the things you have mentioned. You will 
get no compensation under any Act for such 
matters as Broccoli, as these are not a vegetable 
crop which continues productive for two or more 
years. You had best take your fowl-run and 
fowl-house down, but you cannot claim for these 
under any Act. If the garden is held by you 
on a written agreem2nt for cultivation as a 
market garden, or if it has been agreed in 
writing that the place shall be treated as a 
market garden, you may then claim compensa- 
tion under the Market Gardeners’ Com- 
pensation Act for the Rhubarb roots and the 
Raspberry-canes, but not otherwise. When 
premises are let by the year, the rent is 
only payable yearly, but, of course, that is 
only where there is no distinct stipulation or 
well-known custom to the contrary. As you 
have been in the habit of paying the rent 
quarterly, it will be presumed that there was a 
verbal stipulation to this effect, which will be 
binding. You will, therefore, have to pay the 
next quarter’s rent when it is due, although you 
may hold the Christmas rent, for there will be 
nothing for the landlord to distrain on, and, 
besides, your tenancy will be at an end, and 
so no distraint can be made. You cannot keep 
possession of the garden and the key until your 
compensation is paid. If you do not agree as 
to the amount, the matter will have to be 
settled by valuation or arbitration, and when 
an award is made you can sue upon it, but 
until it is made you can do nothing. If you 
withhold possession you may lose everything. — 
KCL | 





BIRDS. 


Dove ailing (Mrs. Sheffield Neave).— 
Your bird has apparently received an injury to 
its wing at some time. You could, by examina- 
tion, find the seat of the injury, whether it be a 
dislocation of a joint or a fracture of a bone, 
and act accordingly. Then wind a soft 
bandage round the body and wing of the bird to 
support the wing for a time in its natural posi- 
tion. The bird is evidently suffering also from 
pruritus, an irritable condition of the skin, 
which causes it to peck and scratch the parts 
affected, and accounts for the skin of the wing 
becoming ‘‘ very sore, red, and inflamed, and 
bare of feather,” and for there being ‘‘ bleeding 
spots where the feathers should be.” This 
trouble often arises from indigestion brought on 
through errors in diet, and it would be well to 
put your bird on short commons fora time. It 
has probably been too generously treated ; both 
Hemp-seed and Indian Corn are stimulating and 
heating. The presence of insect parasites in 
the cage or upon the body of the bird often 
causes this trouble. Cages that are suspected 
of harbouring these pests should be thoroughly 
scalded, and when dry all crevices painted with 
Fir-tree oil, The food for Doves should consist 
of Wheat, Dari, Tares, with occasionally a little 
Millet and Canary-seed. A little old mortar is 
good for these birds ; it should be broken up 


'and scattered amongst the grit-sand,—S. S. G. 
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OCORRHSPONDHNOB. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pusuisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single sp2cimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many crses, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specim ms of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
toname only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Bignonia grandiflora (7. P. Radley). — This 
should be planted out in late autumn or winter. A south 
wall, where it will be fully exposed to the sun, is the best 
aspect to induce the formation of flower-buds. 


Diplacus glutinosus (N. H.).—The variation you 
mention is probably a sport. You should endeavour to 
root cuttings and so perpetuate it. Sports are not, 
however, always constant, and may revert at any time to 
the normal state. 


Clematis (Hwgo).—lf it is a Jackmani you may cut it 
down in the middle of February to within 12 inches or 
18 inches of the base. It is more risky to cut these old 
unpruned piants down in November, and itis a different 
thing when pruned each year. 


Yellow Rambler Roses (Hugo).—You had best 
remove some of last year’s wood and train in the best 
shoots—ié, the earliest and strongest of this year’s 
growth—and await the result. If it does not flower next 
year, it would be as well to plant some other kind. 


Sweet Pea (\. H.) —If you really refer to the Sweet 
Pea, the number of flowers is very unusual, and you should 
save seeds for another year’s trial. You do not say any- 
thing of the colour, and whether one or more varieties 
were so affected. We would like to know something more 
of this interesting matter. Could you send us a spray 
with the seed-pods attached ? 


Roses for bed (£.).—General Jacqueminot, La 
France, Captain Hayward, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John 
Laing, Souv. de la Malmaison, Lady M. Fitzwilliam, Boule 
de Neige, Fisher Holmes, Gustave Piganeau, Mme. Lach- 
arme, Mrs. Harry Turner, Mra. R. S. Sharman Crawford, 
Merveille de Lyon, Senateur Vaisse, Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Tom Wood, Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi. Oae or two of 
these are not strictly H.P.’s, but still excellent for 
bedding, 

Space for group (H. Barton).—You must not exceed 
the boundary if a limit is fixed by the schedule. If you 
do, and another exhibitor conforms to the requirements of 
schedule, you are liable to disqualification. The point, of 
course, is a fine one ; but what is the use of limiting a group 
to, say, 50 feet, if, by the over-lapping of the dressing at 
the margin, you occupy 60 feet? In this way you gain an 
advantage of 10 feet over your neighbour, who conforms to 
requirements, and assuredly you are not safe in so doing. 


Plumbago capensis (/’. P.. Radley).—The pretty 
blue-flowered Piumbago capensis is essentially a green- 
house plant, and will not survive the winter out-of doors 
in this country. It may, however, be placed outside during 
the summer months ; indeed, some large specimens, 8 feet; 
or 9 feet high, are so treated every year in Hyde Park, 
where the pots or tubs are sunk in the turf. In this way 
they flower profusely and are much admired. It will 
thrive in an ordinary greenhouse with a south-west aspect, 
and flower for months together. 

Fixing hot-water pipes (Novice).—If you purpose 
having pipes for bottom-heat your first suggestion is cer- 
tainly the best—viz., to build a 44-inch wall around the 
border, and put the pipes inside; but we do not see the 
necessity for bottom-heat, at all events, for such subjects 
as Celery, Stocks, and Asters. As your pipes run all round 
the outside wall, it seems as if a row on either side of your 
central staging would distribute the heat more regularly. 
However, if you decide for bottom-heat, you cannot do 
better than adopt the above suggestion. 


Utilising cold greenhouse (Novice, Bourne).— 
We fail to sce what profitable use you can turn your cold 
greenhouse to during the winter months, unless it be to 
protect any rather tender subjects that are at hand 
Bulbs would come on in such a structure rather earlier 
than those outside ; but they would scarcely be profitable 
unless you happened to have a quantity of Daffodils at 
hand, and these for cutting might repay you. With the 
return of spring such a structure is useful for raising seeds 
of various kinds that may be planted out later on. A system 
frequently adopted is to have Chrysanthemums ready to 
lift and follow the Tomatoes, and they often furnish a 
remunerative crop. 


Rose Marechal Nielin greenhouse (C. G. P.). 
—For a few weeks longer leave the plant alone, taking care 
that the supply of moisture to the roots is not excessive, 
and that full light reaches the shoots to ripen them as 
thoroughly as possible. You may remove, of course, 
any small, weakly shoots— say, twigs less in size 
than small Barley straw. If the shoots are closely set 
together you may do well to open them out and so expose 
to fullest light. By so doing you are paving the way toa 
successful flowering next spring. Heat at present should 
be avoided altogether, and, indeed, as little as possible 
should be given until pruning isdone. This may be done 
in Janusry, and, at the same time or earlier, a mulch of 
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half-rotten manure given to the roots. outside. 
your plant promises well. 


Roses for pegging down (S. Hine ).—You will 
find the following a good set of six: General Jacqueminot 
(crimson-scarlet), Mrs. John Laing (pink), Charles Lefebvre 
(velvet-crimson), Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Orawford (deep rosy- 


pink), Grace Darling, or Margaret Dickson—both are good, 
and the former especially gives some good autumn blooms. 
Souv. de la Malmaison is, of course, fine in early autumn ; 
but, if you wish it to enter into the grouping with the rest, 
we think Margaret Dickson would better suit you. Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam, light rose-pink, isan exquisite Rose. You 
mention Ulrich Brunner, agrand bedding Rose, and so too 
is Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi in the same way of colour, 
the latter we think the more useful for pegging down. 
You also refer to Duke of Edinboro’, a faultlessly coloured 
Rose and vigorous withal, but generally shy-blooming. 


FRUIT; 


Training Fig-tree to wall (Jf. S. R.).—Nail in at 
once all the shoots on your Fig-tree, long and short. Let 
the two large ones run out at an angle of 45 degs., 
and the short ones come beneath and between those. 
They may be about 9 inches apart at the base. As 
they grow longer they should have rather more room to 
enable the wood to fully ripen. Do not-pinch them. 


Pear decaying (Saydee).—Your Pears have been 
pecked close to the stems by small birds, probably tom- 
tits, as these are most harmful in that respect. To save 
any not yet injured, get pieces of card 3 inches broad, 
round or square, punch in the centre of each a small hole 
for the stem, and cut a slit to the hole from one side ; 
then slip each card over a Pear, and that will quite pre- 
vent the birds from doing’ further harm. Once pecked 
the fruits soon rot. 


Vine for a cold greenhouse (R. H.).—The 
best Vine for a cold-house is the Black Hamburgh. 
If you had room for two Vines let the other be 
Black Alicante. You can purchase what is called a plant- 
ing cane, with a rod some 6 feet to 7 feet long, in about an 
8-inch pot. Such Vines will have shed their leaves and be 
ready for planting next month. Prepare the soil well, 
adding some good loam, wood-ashes, and with it a little 
bone-dust. Use little animal-manure, as that soon decays 
and leaves the soil hollow. Cut the Vine back to about 
18 inches in February next. 


Mealy-bug on Vines, etc. (R. B. J.).—This pest is 
most difficult to get rid of. Scrape Fern stems and wash 
all parts thoroughly with strong soapy water. This must 
be persisted in till the plants are clean. With Vines, when 
you next prune, and you cannot do much till then, do so 
hard, and remove all trimmings and leaves and burn them. 
Then pull off much of the outer bark and burn that. 
Coat the Vine stems, leaving the buds untouched, witha 
mixture of soft-soap, Tobacco, clay, and paraffin. Put it 
on thick. Also well scrub every part of the house with 
boiling water, and_also wash down the floor, even though 
it be soil, with boiling water. ; 

Cherry-tree not fruiting (T. S.).—You do not 
mention whether your Cherry-tree is a sweet one of a 
Morello, or whether it grows against a warm ora shaded 
wall. But as it does bloom freely, though failing to set 
fruit, it seems as if only the drastic course of unnailing the 
entire tree so soon as the leaves fall, lifting the roots, and 
replanting it after carefully pruning any long or very 
large roots partially. It should have a good portion of 
fresh loamy soil added, some.wood-ashes, soot; and. bone- 
dust, the latter at the rate of a pint to a barrowload of 
soil, After replanting more shallow than before, top- 
dress with long manure for the winter, and replace with 
fresh in June. Do not re-nail the tree until it. has well 
settled down. 


Blighted Apples (Grass Orchard).—You may think 
it to be harsh advice, perhaps, but we all the same think 
the sooner trees which produce such miserable fruits as 
the sample sent are cut down and burned the better. No 
description of treatment could ever make them: worth 
keeping. It would be useless to replant others in the 
same places. The soil is evidently quite Apple exhausted. 
If you plant others, do so in fresh ground, Allow no 
Grass to grow within 3 feet of the stems for six years, and 
give the trees a top-dressing of manure each year.. To 
kill American blight get 2 Ib. of soft-soap, dissolve it in 
2 gallons of boiling water, then add half a pint of paraffin, 
first mixed with a small quantity of dry clay. Keep it 
well stirred in using, and well dab it into the places the 
plight infests. Keep on with that treatment so long as 
the insects are in evidence. 


Cherry-tree gumming (Djunbe).—The extravasa- 
tion you see on your Cherry-tree, and which we commonly 
term ‘‘ gumming,” is due to, an effort on the part of the 
tree to reject certain impurities generated because the 
root-action is imperfect. It is very much like a boil on the 
human body; but in the case of the tree a remedy is diffi- 
cult; If you could open a trench 2 feet wide and some 
3 feet deep round your tree, some 6 feet from the stem, if 
an old one, and 4 feet, if a young one, cutting off all roots, 
and especially grubbing under and severing all downward 
roots, then would, in returning the soil to the trench, add 
some manure tothe top portion, and also fork in some about 
the upper roots, especially adding wood-ashes and bone- 
dust, you may cure the tree of its present weakness. 


Corrugated iron shelters fortrees(W. Manks). 
—We have seen a corrugated iron fence used with good 
effect when planted in front with fruit-trees. The iron 
should be supported with 3-inch stout wood uprights, and 
the wire on which the trees are trained should be fixed to 
the faces of these by small holdfasts, 6 inches apart. The 
wire should be stout, and if coated with dark paint somuch 
the better. If, whilst the trees are small, the fence being 
exposed to the sun becomes unduly hot, that may be toned 
down by-syringing the fence: with lime-whlte, “That will 
not hurt the trees. When the trees cover the fence, that 
will be shaded and will not get over-heated. 


Names of fruits (EZ. M: H.).—Oontinuing your 
queries, answers to which necéssarily occupy much space, 
good Pears are Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne, 
Beurré Diel, and Beurré d’Amanilis. Trees should never be 
planted deeply. Not more than 4 inches of the stem 
above the roots should be covered, and less, if possible, to 
properly cover. the. roots. Good yellow Gooseberries are 
Early Sulphur and Gunner ; greén, Hedgehog and Keep- 
sake ; red, Warrington and Industry, . Of Currants, Out- 
















































and Scarlet Champion varieties. 
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Prolific. 


yellow ones, Yellow Antwerp and The Guinea. 


February. 
’ VEGETABLES. 


glass in January. The term ‘‘spring sown ” includes £0 w- 
ing seed the same year, and it would be absurd to threaten 
disqualification had seed been sown indoors in January. 
If the reading had been ‘‘spring sown outdoors,” ‘then 
disqualification would naturally follow. Now, Onions 


raised from a cowing made under glass in January or 


February are invariably included in spring-sown Onions. 
Classes in schedules should read to fit the general condi- 
tions of Onion culture. Ofcourse, it is open to have an 
extra class for bulbs:raised from a sowing under glass. 


Tomatoes hollow (W. H. Outwood),—Your com- 
plaint as to your later Tomato fruits proving hollow is 
unusual, as, generally, as the autumn comes on, the fruits 
become more solid. | Both of your varieties are good, and 
the defect does not lie with them. The pots(9 inches) are 
large enough ; but most likely the soil was poor at the first 
and is now quite exhausted. It needs something more 
than guano water. Give the plants, three times weekly 
from a tub, a solution of horse-droppings, bone-flour, soot, 
and guano, yet not over-strong. Use a pint of the bone- 
flour and guano to ten gallons of water, and add other ten 
gallons for the horse-manure and soot. Some cow-manure 
may be put into the pots to wash into the soil. 

Transplanting Asparagus (HZ. M.B ).—If your 
Asparagus roots are old, say from eight to ten years, we 
fear, if transplanted, they will do badly and possibly many 
will die. If planted fewer years, they may do very well. 
Old roots may be lifted and blocked together in a dark, 
warm place in soil and watered, then the blanched shoots 
cut and eaten early, the roots being thrown away. Prob- 
ably your wisest course will be to have the ground you 


wish to plant deeply trenched in the winter and plenty of 
half-decayed manure buried in it deep, then have a dress- 
ing of short manure forked into the surface. 
lie for several weeks, then, in March next, obtain from a 


Allow it to 


geedsman good three-year-old roots, and plant them in 
rows 24 feet apart, the furrows 8 inches wide and 4 inches 


deep. 


Splitting Tomato plant stems (Beckenham).— 


The complaint you make of the weight of fruit on bunches 
of Tomatoes splitting the stems is a very unusual one. 
We have seen thousands of planta in all sorts of conditions 
very heavily fruited, but have not heard of such complaint 
before. Possibly the matter has escaped notice. 
to prevent the harm thus done is to gather the earlier 
fruits on a bunch so soon as they ripen. 
cut some of the smaller fruits, as from six to eight fruits 
of ordinary size on & bunch are enough. Finally, it is pos- 
gible, whether plants be tied up erect.to stakes or trained 
to wires, to give heavy buuches some support by running 
a piece of raffia or string under them and tying it to the 
stake or wire, thus relieving the stem of much of the 
weight of fruit. 


One way 


Then it is well to 


Growing Carrots (A..B.).—It is a: very indifferent 


soil on which Carrots cannot be grown, and yours seems t> 
be of that order. 
once the portion of ground where you wish to sow Carrot- 
seed, have it broken’ up ‘so deeply as you possibly. can, 
roughly, at once, 
sow over it basic-slag at the rate of 3 lb. per rod, and also 
dress it heavily with fresh soot, then deeply fork it in. 
Rather than add fresh manure, get, if you can, some from 
an old hot-bed, or else thoroughly decayed leaf-soil or 
other vegetable matter, and dress the ground with that, 
letting it lie exposed for a couple of weeks that the birds 


Your best course will be to set apart at 


Let it-Jie for a couple of weeks. Then 


may pick out insects. Then fork that in deeply. Do not 
sow seeds until endof April, and then only of the Nantes 
Before doing that fork 
the ground well again, draw drills, 12 inches apart, deep, 
sow wood-ashes along them, then the Carrot-seed, and 
lightly cover. Good roots should result. Dress well with 
soot when the plants are well up. 


————$— 


SHORT RHPLIBS. 


A. Durhum.—You had better consult a solicitor.—L. 
See notes on Roses in current issue, p. 404.——Z". C. Z. 
—The word “zonal” is applied to Pelargoniums which 
have the dark horse-shoe formation in the centre of. the 
leat. Raven.—Your Hydrangeas are evidently starved. 
Give them a good mulching of rotten manure, 2, The green 
berries have failed tostone. 3, The plants you mention 
are dry at the roots. 4, Repot in the spring ; the soil is 
evidently exhausted.m—7’. R. F.—You cannot grow 80 
many things in one house as you say. You must devote it 
to plants or fruits alone.——Pavenham Boy.—No,—— 
M. L.—The usual time for a permanent gardeneris6 p.m. ; 
jobbing gardeners, who have usually to return to the 
nursery from which they are supplied, leaving at 5.30 p m., 
and 4 p.m. Saturdays. In some midland counties the time 
varies.——S. C. K.—Pear Autumn Bergamot ripens early 
in October. Gather the fruit when, by lifting it up, it 
parts freely from the tree. Place in a fruit-room, and they 
ought to ripen in due course.—JI. D.C, Quorn. — See 
our issue of June 23, 1900, p..218, which can be had of the 
Publisher, price 13d. Klino.—Kindly say what kind of 
a pit you refer to. Repeat your query.——A, LA. P.— 
You cannot do better than cover your wall with climbing 
Roses. We will be pleased to give you a list of the best if 
you care to do so. York,—We should advise you to give 
the Pear-tree another chance, so as to allow the root- 
pruning to take effect.——F. V.—You cannot do better 
than try and get into some good garden where both indoor 
and outdoor gardening is well carried out. There are, no 
doubt, several such gardens in your district N. Devon. 
—It is impossible to say without seeing the Vines. All you 
can do is to wait and see if the Vines start next spring. 
It was a very stupid thing to do.—J. L.—See.our issue 
of Dec. 1, 1900, p. 524.. This can be had of the Publisher, 

rice 1}d.—F. M. Bath.—We have no knowledge of the 

oiler you refer to.——W. B. Armstrong. — Hobday’s 
‘Villa Gardening,” from this office, price 63. 6d., post free, 











‘A Constant Reader.—See reply to‘ E.” above, To the 


leaved Transparent, white; red, Red Cherry and Fay’s 
The pink is worthless. Two best red Rasp- 
berries are Superlative and Baumforth’s Seedling; and 
The best 
autumn-fruiting Raspberry is Belle de Fontenay. Tohave 
autumn fruits the old stems should be cut down in 


Spring-sown Onions (C. S.).—The secretary of 
your show had no right to threaten disqualification to any 
competitor in Onions because his seed was sown under 
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list there given you may add Grace Darling, Marquis de 
Litta, and Caroline Testout. R. H.—Do you mean 
“Pairy-rings in lawnt” —— Novis.—There are several 
different makes of: plain saddle-boilers, varying from 
one 3 feet long, which will heat from 400 to 500 run of 
4-inch pipe. —— R. NV. S.—We should not advise you to use 
sawdust as it is liable to breed fungi. Ooal-ashes or Cocoa- 
fibre are the best.—— Novice.—We do not know of any book 
likely to suit your purpose; but, from the. frequent 
enquiries on the subject, should think a good, fairly-cheap 
work would meet with a ready sale.——Blozham.—The 
Statices in question could, no doubt, be obtained of Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, Ltd, of Chelsea.— Lobelia.— 
Your treatment of Camellias must be wrong for them to 
drop their buds as you say. The roots are in bad condi- 
tion through over-dryness, or they are kept too wet. You 
must increase Lobelia annually from cuttings or seeds. 
You ought to keep some stock plants and propagate from 
these next spring ——Henry Taylor.—Lapageria rosea, 
Passiflora Constance Elliot, Clematis indivisa, and Solanum 
jasminoides should answer your purpose.——B. G.—Try 
Tufted Pansies, any of the Mossy Saxifrages, or dwart 
Campanulas. No winter dressing is necessary. Mulch the 
Carnations with short manure early in the spring,—— 
Anon.—See reply to ‘*M. O. W.,” re “ Pears cracking,” 
p. 408, in this issue. —-M.—Your description is the correct 
one.——H. R.—See replies to various correspondents in 
our issue of September 14, p. 383. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Blocham.—The Fern frond sent 
is Adiantum capillus-Veneris Mariesi, which is fairly hardy, 
but succeeds. much better with the protection of a green- 
house.——F’. R. B.—A form of Pyrus Aria.—G. Playne. 
—Polypedium (Campyloneuron) phyllitidis, a Brazilian 
species.—_—_S.  Boardman.—1, Adiantum affine ; 3, Adian- 
tum’ fragrantissimum.——Ben Groves.—1, Perilla nankin- 
ensis, may be readily grown from seeds obtainable from 
most. dealers ; 2, Echeveria retusa ; 3, Some variety of 
Epiphyllum truncatum, but cannot say Without flowers ; 
4, Dactylis glomerata variegata, will stand the winter out- 
of-doors, though it will be all the better if a few leaves are 
drawn around it as a slight protection.——Pansy.—1, 
Maranta sp. ; 2, Pyrethrum aureum selaginoides.—C. D.— 
Statice latifolia——Dr. C. Booth Meller.—The Orange 
Balsam (Impatiens fulva), a North American species, which 
appears to have fully established itself in many districts in 
England.—_—T. C. W.—Oeanothus azureus. We cannot 
undertake to name florist’s flowers.——Quedgley. —1, 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles ; 2, Send in flower.——Jlea, 
—1, Jasminum revolutum ; 2, Abelia rupestris.——Aon. 
—1, Saponaria officinalis ; 2, Berberis aristata.——Raven. 
1, Ardisia crenulata ; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 
3, Medicago falcata. Matthew Alderson.—5, Saxifraga 
oppositifolia ; 6, Sedge sp., but cannot say without flowers ; 
7, Hypynum sp. ; 1, 2, 3, 4, Lycopodium clavatum vars. —— 
P. Ebsworth.—1, Physianthus albens; 2, Deutzia. Please 
send in flower.——G. 7. G. F.—Your specimens appear to 
be- Potamogeton natans and Potamogeton crispum, the 
latter being the smaller example sent. Had you numbered 
your specimens identification would at once have been 
simple and assured, any other form is not only trouble- 
gome, but inconvenient. It likewise creates confusion. 
=. Lewis.—Atriplex Halimus.—J"’. W. M.—1, Ophio- 
pogon Jaburan variegatum; 2, Azara microphylla; 3, 
Polygonum cuspidatum ; 4, Hedychium Gardnerianum.—— 
J. J. Hayes.—We cannot name florist’s flowers. —Ostost, 
—Ophiopogon’ Jaburan.: Easily increased by potting up 
the rooted runners. —Mrs; McKenzie.—The plant belongs 
to the Meadow Rue (Thalictrum), but. we cannot say what 
species it is from leaves only.—W. S.—Rochea (Crassula- 
faleata.-_—J. W. Li—1, ‘Tecoma jasminoides ; 2, Strobil- 
anthus Dyerianus; 3, Leucophytum (Calocephalus) 
Browni.——Weed.—Bartsia Odontites.—F’. W. Williams. 
—Impossible to name ‘varieties of Runner Beans.—— 
L. G. G.—Saponaria officinalis fl.-pl.——Lucy M. Hue.— 
White Weigela. 


Names of. fruits, — Leonard Gaunt —Apples: 
1, Lord Derby; 2, Not recognised; 3, Winter Hawthorn- 
den; Pear B. Rance.——Martin.—1, Hollandbury ; 2, Win- 
ter Hawthornden ; 3, Not recognised ; 4, Specimen insuffi- 
cient.——S. G. Lushington.—Plum Jefferson’s.—— Bank 
Hey. —Péars: 1, Napoleon; 2, Beurré d’Amanlis.—— 
J. 7. B.—Specimens insufficient.——J. Knight Revel. 
Plum Purple Gage.——R. H.—1, Please send when ripe ; 
2, Autumn Bergamot.——Rev. P. Palmes.—1, Ecklinville 
Seedling ; 2, Send better specimen ; 3, Small’s Admirable ; 
4,,Warner’s King.——J. G.—1, Red Hawthornden; 2, 
Lane’s Prince Albert; 3, Striped Beefing.—A. E. Bor.— 
Fig rotten.——Barn Hey.—Pear Baronne de Mello.—— 
E. L. Ford.—1, Beurré .d’Amanlis; 2, Zephirin Gregoire. 
~—_(, W. S.—1, Yorkshire Beauty ; 2, Ecklinville ; 3, Alfris- 
ton, ._In sending fruit it is always advisable to give district 
where grown.—Chas. Ranken.—1, Not recognised ; 2, 
Lane’s Prince Albert —E. D. H. N.—1, Souvenir du 
Congrés; 2, Napoleon; 3, Beurré Rance ; Doyenné du 
Gomice. In sending fruit for name it is always advisable 
to give address of sender, as locality has great influence on 
colour, etc., of fruit. Ripe or nearly ripe specimens should 
always be sent.— Rev. A. H. Bor.—Apples : 1, Yorkshire 
Beauty ; 2, Hall Door.——Amateur.—Apples : 1, Alfriston, 
cooking ; 2, Stirling Castle, cooking ; 3, King of the Pippins, 
dessert ; 4, Fearn’s Pippin, dessert.—_—R. M. W.—Pears : 
1, Beurré Diel; 2, Beurré Goubault; 3, Thompson's ; 4, 
Duchess d’Angouleme,——Constant Reader.—Apples on 
branch, Yorkshire Greéning; others, Lord Suffield.—— 
Allen T'. Hogg.—Specimens too poor to be able to identify. 
——Jas. Alian.—Impossible to name from such poor 
examples.——Chas. H. Cope.—Pear Marie Louise a’Uccle ; 
Apple Small’s Admirable, 





Catalogues received,—Jas. Craven & Co., Seeds- 
men, 2, Manners-street, Wellington.—Seed Annual for 
1901. Toogood & Sons, Southampton.—List of Bulbs. 
_—-R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech.—Catalogue of Choice 
Bulbs, etc.——T. S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Feltham. 
—Bulbs and Plants for Autumn Planting.—Armitage 
Bros., Ltd., Nottingham.—List of Bulbs.——Barr & Sons, 
12, King-street, Covent Garden, W.O.—List of Daffodils ; 
List of Hyacinths, Tulips, etc.——Oooling & Sons, Bath — 
Bulb and Plant ‘List for 1901; —— Rivoire, pére et fils, 
16, Rue d’Algerie, ‘Lyons.—Catalogwe of Bulbs, etc. 
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FRUIT. walls at 18 inches apart, and trained up|tivated. A good late kitchen Apple is Lord 
slantingly. Asphalte is much dearer than is| Derby, and a good eating one is Sturmer Pippin. 


LATE STRAWBERRIES, 
In seasons like the past, late Strawberries 
require extra attention. If not well mulched 
and watered, the crop is sure to be a poor one, 
as the fruits swell during the hottest period. 


Better results are obtainable by growing them 
on & north border than in an open sunny 
position, but even then frequent manurial 
waterings are necessary. Iam glad to fiad the 
old Kiton Pine gradually regaining popularity, 
as, given good culture, there is not, I think, a 
more useful late variety. It is a good deal 
grown in the north of England and in Scotland, 
and even in Essex I have had splendid crops of 
it at the beginning of September ; but then the 
plants grew on a north border, and the soil was 
deep and moist. I used to destroy the plants 
after the second year. When grown in a/shidy 
position the runners may be pegged down iato 
the soil of the border, and, when well rooted, 
transplanted, as they do not flag as plants 
exposed to sun and wind do. Latest of |All is 
undoubtedly a richly-flavoured Strawberry, but 
it does not succeed in all soils, and is not so 
late as Elton Pine, Oxonian is a most usefal 
late variety and a great and continuous cropper, 
and Loxford Hall is rich and excellent, but it 
needs a moist root-run, as it is rather subject to 
spider. It is not a strong grower, and may 
therefore be planted closer than most sorts. 
When well nourished the fruit swells to a large 
size and is extremely handsome. Waterloo is a 
useful sort and very attractive on account of 
its dark colour, but it seldom fruits freely on 
young plants. On two-year-old plants, how- 
ever, fruit is freely produced. 


NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Blackberry jelly.—Put the fruit in the pan, let it 
Siaamer very gently ; as the juice runs out dip it up witha 
spcon ; put it on again till all the juice is poured off. To 
12 pints of juice add 8 lb. of sugar; boil one hour. This 
jelly is very good for invalids. 

Pears for bleak situation (#. 4.) — 
If you like a baking Pear, you could not do 
better than plant Catillac or Beurré Clairgeau 
on an exposed wall. If you want better, plant 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien or Louise Bonne, or 
both. You should have the ground prepared by 
trenching it 20 inches deep, and adding some 
good, fresh loam and wood-ashes. Let the holes 
at first be 5 feet wide. Use very little of 
animal-manure. Cut the Privet hedge down as 
low as you can, and in dry weather not only 
place over the soil above the roots a layer of 
animal-manure, but also water the trees freely 
once a week, 


Cherry-trees and paths (Sowthwood- 
ford).—We regret to learn that you have been 
supplied with Cherry-trees badly named. ‘he 
red-leaved one may not be a Cherry at all, but 
a Prunus Pisardii, which always has reddish 
leafage. If it be that, better transplant it into 
ashrabbory. Cherry-trees are grown and sold 
in cordoa form, and may be obtained two and 
three years old at from 23, 61. to 33. 64. each. 
These should be planted against east or west 


gravel You would do it far cheaper if you 
coated your paths 2 inches thick with fairly fine, 
binding gravel. Failing gravel, put on them 
2 inches to 3 inches thickness of cinder ashes. 


Brown scale on Peach-trees.—I have a Peach- 
tree, also one Apricot and one Nectarine under glass, no 
heat applied of any kind. At first the leaves look all 
right, but after a time they get covered with black, also a 
good deal of the fruit, and a kind of scale comes on the 
wood. The trees are wellsyringed. Can you tell me the 
cause? I enclose some leaves.—M. J. V. 

[Your trees are badly attacked by brown 
scale ; in fact, we have seldom seen leaves in so 
bad a condition. Gather up all the leaves and 
burn them as soon as they fall, and thoroughly 
wash the trees with a good insecticide, such as 
Abol, following out the directions sent with it. 
Also clear off the surface-soil of the border and 
burn it, replacing it with good loamy soil, to 
which have been added plenty of lime-rubble 
and bone-meal. } 


Planting fruit-trees (Rita).—You tell 
us your fence, presumably a wooden one, with a 
south-west aspect, is 44 feet long, but do not 
give its height. That should have been stated. 
Now fences do not absorb and retain sun-heat 
for trees as walls do. You may plant a few 
Apples, such as Cox’s Orange and Adams’ 
Pearmain, Plums, such as Jefferson’s and Coe’s 
Golden Drop, and Pears Marie Louise and 
Doyenné du Comice, but it is doubtful whether 
Peaches would do well. You will have to keep 
branches well down to get room. The fences 
should be from 7 feet to 8 feet in height at 
least. Still, you must not plant closer than 
12 feet, or at the most four trees to train, but 
if you plant single cordons, or trees with one 
stem only, then you can plant 18 inches apart. 

A crop of Walnuts (Wadhurst).—These 
Nuts are very abundant this season, and will 
be cheap. You had better ask some local 
fruiterer or dealer if he will give you a price for 
the fruit on the tree, or he may be willing to 
give you so much per bushel for them after 
you have beaten them off the tree, shells and 
all, If you want to shell them, get them into a 
heap and cover up with mats or something else. 
They gently heat, then the shells soon come off 
When thus cleaned they should be dried. It is 
a good plan to put a gallon at a time into a clean 
sack, to run them up and down in it, then to put 
them into jars witha little fine salt sprinkled 
amongst them, and stand in a cool place or 
cellar, but covered up to exclude mice. Then 
they keep till Christmas, 


Fruits to plantin orchard (Zz. M. H.) 
—In giving you the names of the fruit-trees you 
ask for, it is needful to understand that, whilst 
good here, they may or may not do well in 
Ireland. That has to be chanced. Two good 
cooking Apples are Warner’s King and Lane’s 
Prince Albert. Good eating varieties are Wor- 
cester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and Cockle Pippin. Two good 
Damsons are Bradley’s King and Farleigh Pro- 
lific (both purple). There is no good white 
Damson, only a Bullace. Plant of the Apples, 
bush trees; and of the Damsons, standards. 
Plant the former 12 feet apart and the latter 
18 feet. They will do best if the ground be cul- 


Good early and late Cherries are Early Rivers’ 
and Tradesc int’s Black Heart. A good Apricot, 
Moor Park; Nectarine, Lord Napier; Peach, 
Stirling Castle ; and large purple Plum, Pond’s 
Seedling. Largest Gage is Denniston’s Superb. 
Other information later on. 


Layering Apple branch (Lawnces‘on). 
—As the lower branches on your espalier Apple- 
trees are, no doubt, rather large, we have grave 
doubts whether you would succeed in inducing 
one to root well if layered. Certainly, if you do 
go, you must cut out a notch or tongue on the 
underside of the branch and close to a leaf-joint 
or spur. You must bury it fully 4 inches in the 
soil and peg it down securely. If you could get 
down close to the ground some of the young 
shoots of this season, and would layer those in 
the way advised, you might succeed more 
readily. We must, however, tell you that the 
Apple does not readily root in the way you 
mention, and it is probable that no success will 
attend your efforts, 

Fruit-trees bark-bound. — Two years ago I 
planted an orchard of standards and pyramids, mixed 
fruits, on loam on chalk in a windy and open situation. 
The trees have been well seen to —a ring of soil round each, 
4 feet in diameter, being kept well watered with liquid- 
manure and friable. Some have cankered, and Iam now 
told that all are bark-bound, and require the bark to be 
slit down with a knife! Several Horse-Ohestnuts near, 
planted at the same time and now 12 feet to 14 feet high, 
have the bark split badly from 2 feet to 4 feet from ground, 
apparently from natural causes.—Bap ORCHARD. 

[{t is incomprehensible to us that seeing how 
liberally you seem to have treated your orchard 
fruit-trees they should be stunted in growth, or, 
as you describe them, bark-bound. hen this 
form of sickness appears in trees it is usually 
because the stocks on which the heads are 
budded or grafted are unfit and unable to swell 
with the heads. You give us no information 
as to the nature of the head growth. If that be 
good the trees are not bark-bound. If it be 
stunted, then the evil lies not in the stems or 
bark, but in the roots. What sized holes did 
you plant the trees in? Were they 4 feet in 
diameter? Even if so, that is narrow enough, 
as roots soon fill that space. Is the soil outside 
the holes hard and poor? If so, then your best 
course this winter will be to opena trench 2 feet 
wide round your original holes, and 18 inches 
deep. In replacing the soil add to it some 
fresh if you can, and some manure. Once the 
roots get into that it will give the trees new life 
and vigour. How deep did you plant the trees ? 
Many ills come to fruit-trees from too deep 
planting. The stem above the roots should not 
be more than 2 inches buried. Still, you can 
try the effect of running a knife down the bark 
two or three times. That may be a palliative. 
It is not the real remedy, ] 

Pruning Apricots.—Will you kindly tell me when 
Apricot-trees should be pruned, and which shoots should 
be cut off ?—L. 

{There are two seasons when fruit-trees of 
almost any kind may be pruned—namely, in 
July or August, and again in the winter, when 
the leaves have fallen. The pruning of Apricots 
once the trees have filled their allotted space is 
a very simple operation, requiring only that the 
lateral shoots or breast-wood be shortened, so as 
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to form fruiting spurs for bearing future crops. | also, a larger percentage of buds takes than of 
When some attention is given in the summer, | grafts. Working Quince or dwarfing stocks 
there is not much left for winter beyond | with scions taken from trees on the Pear or 
shortening a little more severely the shoots that | free stock gives exactly the same results as 
were cut then, or any green shoots formed later. | follow when the grafts are from a tree on the 
If the trees are young, or should there be un- | Quince. Itis the stock rather than the scion 
occupied wall space, then extend the leading which determines the growing character of the 
shoots, and nail them in unshortened. All the | future tree. You will find in relation to your 

experiments in working stocks that what we 


shoots made this summer not required for filling | 
unoccupied space should be cut back to within have atated is true, If there should seem to be 
any variations, attribute them to the stocks 


2 inches from whence they issue. If you have 

not pruned your trees at all, it is advisable to alone. ] 
do so as soon ag the leaves fall. It is better | 

done then, so that the wounds are healed and | 

dry before spring. It is best, however, always 
to prune in summer, as Apricot-trees are so 
liable to gum, especially when they are free in 
growth. We like to see all pruning done in 
August, and the shoots for extension nailed in 
neatly to the wall at the eame time; then the 


VEGETABLES. 





EARTHING UP CELERY. 


CELERY is often copiously watered the same 
day that it is earthed up. This, in my opinion, 
apt: : is a very bad plan, as the extra moisture entices 
work of winter, when-so cold, is reduced to a slugs to the hearts of the plants, and, if the 
minimum. Do not crowd the shoots, but nail | winter is very wet. or snowy early, decay is 
in only those for which there is ample room, | inevitable, especially in the case of white varie- 
so that sun and air can have access to every ties, which, as a rule, are more tender than the 
leaf. ] ; red sorts. Sunny, breezy weather should, if 
Apple Oslin.—In the issue of Garprntnc | possible, always be chosen for earthing Celery, 
ILLUSTRATED of the 21st instant, under ‘‘ Notes | and the necessary quantity of soil should be 
and Replies,” your correspondent ‘‘ W.” says of | forked down into the trenches early in the day 
the Apple Oslin, ‘‘ This is a particularly bright- | and allowed to lie till the afternoon, when 
looking, medium-sized, conical-shaped Apple.” | earthing should be performed. The soil then 
Also, ‘It comes into use about the end of | becomes dry and workable, crumbling when 
October, but will keep through the succeeding | worked up to the plants with the hands. Piece- 
month if required.” The Oslin Apple is medium- | meal earthing is best, as, if too much soil is put 
sized, evenly and regularly formed. Skin, of a | to the plant at one time, it checks growth. 
fine pale yellow colour, thickly strewed with Worms, slugs, and also canker are encouraged by 
brown dots. The flesh is yellowish, firm, crisp, | throwing the soil against the plants carelessly, 
and juicy, rich and sugary, with a highly without, perhaps, previously tying them up 
aromatic flavour, which is peculiar to this | with twine or matting. Earthing is most easily 
Apple only. “W.” must be mistaken in sup- and effectually performed when two persons 
posing the Apple he writes about is the Oslin. | assist init. Oae walking backwards and grasp- 
{t must be some later variety.—D. P. _ing each plant with both hands, and the other 
Grafting ». budding fruit-trees.—Will you | walking forward and placing the soil to them. 
Pee aniorm, 08) high $a She. meteay, ai oF raising _ Late Celery should still be well nourished with 
to making the mont preliie trees? Would any difference | either farmyard liquid or an approved fertiliser, 
but very powerful manures are not to be recom- 

mended, as they encourage a coarse growth of 


be made in working Pear, Quince, Orab, and Paradise- 
stocks? Has it ever been found to be an advantage to 

poor quality, which soon falls a prey to wet or 
frost. Cromer, 


work Quince-stocks with scions or buds from Pear-trees on 

the Pear-stock and Paradise-stock with those from Apples | 
on the Crab, and vice versd ? I have worked for an experi- 

ment a few Pear-stocks with scions from Quince-trees, and 

a few Orab-stocks with scions from Paradise-trees,— 
W. M. R. 
’ [it is not easy to assume that budding stocks | 
is better than grafting, or vice versd. Budding 
is done in the autumn, usually about August. 
Grafting is done in the spring. In the case of 
budding, the bud lies dormant all the winter, 
then breaks up strong in the spring, and because 
it is one shoot only, usually becomes a strong, 
stout one from 4 feet to 6 feet in length. When | 
a stock is grafted in the spring, if the work is 
well done the joint soon becomes a perfect 
union, and from the scion two or three branches 
start, each one being in the autumn about 2 feet 
long. It thus happens that when both trees | 
are hard cut back in the winter and they break | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Seakale from seed.—I sowed Seakale from seed in 
April; plants are 2 feet apart. They are mostly strong, 
and the ground is pretty well covered with leaves. Do 
you advise me to force this year, either early of late? If 
not, shall I leave these same plants as they are to form 
stronger crowns next year, or shall I dig up this autumn 
and replant from cuttings? A few plants are small. Shall 
I keep same, or throw away and replace with cuttings? 
I have Porcine: but the difficulty with them is that 
mice get in and eat the Kale.—F. M. G. 

[Let the leaves die off, then lift carefully, trimming off 
all side-shoots hard, and setting them aside to make root- 
cuttings for the following year. The roots may be forced 
as needed, } 


Growing Cardoons.—I have some Cardoons in my 
garden, but I do not know how to usethem. I have them 
in a trench, and treat them the sameas Celery. Could you 
kindly let me know through your paper whether they 

require cooking, or are they used as a salad, 
and when they are ready for use ?—A. Wat- 
SON. 


[The labour involved in the growth 
of Cardoons is so great that very 
few gardeners attempt to grow them, 
and it may be said the want of 
knowledge in cooking, together with 
slight appreciation of their qualities 
at the table, renders them at once 
an unpopular as well as a rare vege- 
table in English homes. ‘I'hey need 
to be sown in May, either in the 
trenches prepared for them or in 
pots, to be afterwards planted when 
of suitable size and strength. A 
trench prepared on similar lines as 
for Celery is needful, the plants 
having a space of 23 feet allowed 
between them, and a distance of 
Jt feet to 4 feet is necessary between 
the trenches for earthing up in au- 
tumn. Harthing up should not be 
done until growth is finished, pre- 
vious to which the leaves and stems 
must be neatly bound up with hay 
bands to exclude air and prevent 
the soil getting in among the leaves 
sore 2: 4 ‘ and stems, Six weeks or more must 
again in the following spring, they are of about | be allowed for blanching, and then they must be 
even character, and the gain.one way or the | lifted and stored inacool yetfrost-proof building, 
other is little. Still, there is gain in budding.in | or, at any rate, a place where they can be kept 
the autumn, because the operation is far more | free from frost for winter use. A cool cellar isa 
quickly performed than is grafting. Asarule, | very good place, and here they may he stood 








(See page 413.) 


(Enothera cxspitosa. 


with a ball of roots attached, and if not too 
damp the process of blanching continues, Being 
tender, they must be lifted when frosty weather 
threatens. In dry weather give copious sup- 
plies of water, with occasional doses of liquid- 
manure. | 


Watering Mushroom-bed,—I made a smali 
Mushroom-bed (one good load of manure), and spawned it 
about a fortnight ago. I made it from instructions given 





(®nothera taraxacifolia. 


(See page 413.) 


in GARDENING Chiefly, as I have never made one before, It 
is in an old outhouse, and I have covered it with hay. 
Now it seems to be getting dry, and gardeners about here 
say I should water it well, but I certainly understood frora 
your instructions that water wasunnecessary. If I should 
water, should it be warm water? I covered it with soil as 
soon as spawned, I have only done half of bed, so as to 
make the supply last longer. Will that be right? 
About when should the Mushrooms come? — Nort 
CounTRY. 


(If, as you say, your Mushroom-bed made up 
a fortnight previously is dry, it would seem as 
if you did not properly prepare your manure, 
that you put it together too soon, and allowed 
it to heat too strongly, hence its rapidly drying. 
A bed once properly made up and in an out- 
houke on the floor would not dry to need water- 
ingjfor a month at least. However, you had 
betijer give the bed a good watering, using tepid 
wat and a spreading rose to the water-pot, 
Undover the bed first, and if so soon as watered 
you cast a little soot or lime-dust over it, then 
replice the covering, it may help to keep down 
insects. It was a grave mistake not to spawn 
the whole of the bed at once. Spawning should 
always be done whilst the manure is quite warm, 
but just on the turn to decline. Your other 
portion of the bed will be cold, and spawning it 
will be useless. To keep up a succession a 
fresh bed should be made up and spawned every 
few weeks. Mushrooms usually appear about 
eight weeks from the spawning. | 

Value of fowl-manure. —I should be glad of 
information as to the best way of utilising poultry-manure 
for a garden, with particulars of those vegetables and 
flowers for which it is most suitable? I have found it is 
almos, fatal to Peas, my crops this year sown over it turn- 
ing out very badly.—Bucxs, 

[Poultry-manure is excellent for many crops. 
We ave used it largely for Tomatoes as a top- 
dressing, and also to mix with the soil for 
Cucambers and pot-Vines. We have used it as 
a dry top-dressing with advantage for many 
things, sprinkled on the surface and hoed or 
raked in at the rate of a peck per 2 square 
yards. We have also used it as a liquid-manure 
by placing a bag in a very large tub or tank 
and filling up with water, afterwards diluting 
it according to strength and applying it to any 
growing crops which appear to require help. | 


Capacities of vegetable garden 
(M. L.).—A garden 80 yards by 50 yards 
should be an area of about a quarter of an acre, 
If from that be taken, say, 10 rods for foot- 
patis, there would be still good two-thirds of an 
acre, If the ground be naturally good, be 
deeply worked and well manured, then well 
cropped, it should produce a great quantity of 
othur vegetables than Potatoes and Beets. But 
everything depends on the amount of labour 
allowed to work the garden and the intelligence 
shown in cropping and culture, Fourteen 
people, if large vegetable consumers, need a good 
sup ply all the year round, and we fear it would 
not be an easy matter to furnish it. Growing 
salads largely means abstracting a good deal of 
ground from cooking crops. After all, it is so 
much a matter of judgment and culture that it is 
not possible to say yes or no, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


THE EVENING PRIMROSE 
(GENOTHERA), 
THE varieties of this are among the prettiest of 
hardy flowers. From June onwards they are at 


their best, many varieties coming into bloom a 
second time in latesummer. They have large 


bright yellow or white flowers, freely borne, | 


Although known as Evening Primroses, many 
of them are open during the day, such as 
(i. linearis, speciosa, taraxacifolia, and others. 
Most of them are natives of states west of 
Mississippi, such as California, Utah, Missouri, 
and Texas. All will bloom the first year from 
seed sown early. The prostrate ones are shy 
seeders, but the tall ones seed freely, The 
largest kinds, from their bold aspect, are well 
suited for the wild garden and shrubberies, in 
which large groups have the finest effect. 

Amongst the Evening Primroses there are 
tall, erect sorts, like Lamarckiana ; prostrate, as 
in cespitosa ; and white flowers, as in the last- 
named, while the blooms of speciosa often with 
age change to pink orroze, In missouriensis 
and Lamarckiana the blooms are yellow and 
often from 4 inches to 6 inches across, All are 
more or less fragrant, particularly Gi, ca:pitosa, 
fragrans, and eximia. 

(:, BIENNIS is a handsome biennial, 3 feet to 
5 feet high, with large bright yellow flowers. 


In its variety grandiflora or Lamarckiana the | 


flow: ra are larger and of a finer colour, having 
@ fine effect in large masses. 

CH. cmspitosa.—A dwarf plant, never more 
than 12 inches high, with flowers in May, 
4 inches to 5 inches across, from white, gradu- 
ally changing to a delicate rose; as evening 
approaches, coming well above the jagged 
leaves, retaining their beauty all night, and 
emitting a Magnolia-like odour. It is a hardy 
perennial, and is increased by suckers from the 
roots, and by cuttings, which root readily. 
Syn., G2. marginata. 5. trichocalyx, a similar 
species, but probably only an annual, is a beau- 
tiful plant well worth growing. 

CG. Fruricoss (Sundrops), — This and its 


Gnothera Lamarckiana. 


varieties are among the finest of hardy peren- 
nials, 1 foot to 3 feet high, with showy yellow 
blossoms. There are about half-a-dozen dis- 
tinct. varieties, the best being Youngi, about 
2 feet high, bearing an abundance of yellow 





| blossoms. It is one of the best of yellow 
| Evening Primroses for small beds, for edgings, 
| or as a groundwork for other plants, and it goes 
on mati even after the first frosts. It is 
always prudent to lift a few or strike a potful of 
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| each 24 inches to 34 inches across, are pure 
| white when they open, but gradually change 
_ to a delicate pink, ; 

_G@. TRitops is a handsome hardy annual 
cies, of dwarf’ growth, with large and sh 
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cuttings in case of accidext, though in spring 
the old plants may be divided to any extent. 
Given sandy loam, these plants thrive in borders 
or in the margins of shrubberies, 


CE. eLauca isa handsome N. American species 
similar to fruticosa. It is of sub-shrubby growth, 
becomes bushy, and bears yellow flowers. The 
variety Fraseri is a still finer plant, and where 
an attractive mass of yellow is desired through 


cultivation so effective. In a large rock-garden 
a few plants here and there give good colour, 
| and the plants bloom long. 

(E MIssoURIENSIS.—A handsome 
herbaceous plant from N. America, 
with prostrate downy stems, and 
clear yellow flowers, each some- 
times 5 inches in diameter, and 
borne freely. There is no more 
valuable border plant, and when 
well placed in the rock-garden it 
is effective, especially if the luxu- 
riant shoots are allowed to hang 
down. As seed is rarely perfected, 
the plant is better increased by 
careful division, or by cuttings 
taken in April. 
it does not grow so freely in cold 
clayey soils as in warm light ones. 
The blooms open best in the even- 
ing. Syn., (i. macrocarpa. 

CH. sprciosA.—A handsome plant, 
with many large flowers, at first 
white, changing to a delicate rose. 
The plant is erect and its stems 





rougher parts of the rock -garden, 
It is increased by division, cut- 
tings, or seeds, but does not seed 
freely in this country. It thrives 
in well-drained rich loam, in_bor- 
ders, where, if undisturbed, it will 
soon spread into a large tuft. In 
heavy soils it is apt to be injured 
during severe winters. 

C. TARAXACIFOLIA, a Chilian 
plant, is one of the finest of those 
Evening Primroses characterised 
by a low trailing growth and 


fullest expansion towards evening. 
(, acaulis, a much inferior plant, 
has smaller flowers, but pos- 
sibly is only a variety of G. tarax- 
acifolia. 
ennial in light soils, but in wet and heavy soils 
they often perish during winter. , taraxaci- 
folia has a fine effect in rich deep soil in the 
rock-garden, where its trailing stems can droop 
over the ledge of a block of stone, The flowers, 


the summer there are few hardy plants of easy | 


As a border plant | 


almost shrubby, 14 inches to 
18 inches high. A true perennial, | 
valuable for borders, or the 


large blossoms, which attain their | 


oth are hardy and per- | 





A group of Evening Primroses, 


yellow blossoms. Other showy annuals are 
CE sinuata and its variety maxima, @ macran- 
tha, odorata, bistorta, Veitchiana, and Drum- 
mondi, These are all worthy of culture, re- 
| quiring the treatment of half-hardy annuals, 
| and ordinary garden soil. 
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CARNATIONS, 
(REPLY To §‘ Tarry.”’) 

You give no particulars of soil or even locality 
| where this failure of three years has occurred, 
| and there must be a definite local reason for go 

complete and continuous failure such as yours. 
| In sandy soil, in certain elevated districts, good 
| Carnation layers may be planted in October 
| and flower grandly the next year. Carnations 
| are very partial to good loam, and to plenty of 
| sand with such loam. Your question as to 
| manure has to be answered cautiously, and it 
_ depends not only on the class of manure, but 
_on the mode in which the manure is applied. 

Good well-decomposed manure is helpful; but 

it should be buried low down, and not so 

near the surface that the roots will early come 
| into contact with it. As to sun or shade, the 
answer depends on circumstances, especially the 
class of soil and its depth. In the absence of 
much-needed particulars as to your garden and 
| soil, we give you the following particulars 
| whereby Carnations may be grown with success : 
| If spring planting is followed, prepare the bed 
| during autumn or winter by digging the soil 
at least 18 inches deep. Where beds exist on 
the lawn, turn out the soil 12 inches Be put 
in a barrowful of manure, and thoroughly dig 
up the lower soil. Now turn in the top soil, 
and, in doing so, mix old mortar-rubble (also 
sand and leaf-soil if the soil generally is heavy), 
_ and a peck of bone-meal to every bed of 5 feet 
diameter. Work this in with the soil, and 
finally give a good dressing of manure on the 
surface when the bed is finished. This surface- 
dressing will enrich the upper soil, and may be 
| forked in prior to putting out the plants in 
spring. Plant in favourable weather early in 
March. Dig out holes with the trowel, put in 
the plant, make it firm, particularly at the 
collar, So plant that the bushy part of plant is 
on the surface and quite steady. See that your 
soilis free of wireworm, for this pest may be 
responsible for your failures. Carnations prefer 
a change of soil now and then, 


BORDER ON SOUTH TERRACE. 
(REPLY To G. M. SANpDERs.) 
| As the Violas are a success, we think you may 
| grow many other things quite well. For 
example, clumps of Belladonna Lilies now in 
flower would be grand on this hot border, and 
you may plant them between some of the Roses 
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or climbing plants. Probably the reason of the 
better kinds of Clematis not doing well is dis- 
turbance at the oot when planted, or the 
position may have been too hot this year and 
the plants not well watered. Some good kinds 
that usually succeed are Henryi, Fairy Queen 
(both handsome, white flowered), Miss Bateman 
(the grandest white, probably), Lady Londes- 
borough (lavender-mauve), and Viticella rubra 
In planting these things it is a good plan not 
to disturb the ball of roots, and you may either 
gently smash the pot away with a hammer or 
plant pot and ali, If the latter, then plant the 
pot 6 inches deep so that the roots may over- 
grow the sides and find ample material for 
support. Such things require watering, but do 
not give cold water ona hot day, and pour it 
against the stem. Some other plants you may 
grow are given below :— 


No. 1, not exceeding 18 inches high.— 
Triteleia uniflora conspicua, Muscari conicum, 
M. botryoides, Anemone fulgens, A. hortensis 
vars., A. Robinsoniana, Tulip Bouton d’Or, 
Chionodoxa Luciliz and C. sardensis, Aubrietia 
tauricola, A. greca, A. Campbelli Improved, 
Campanula Hendersoni, C. turbinata, C. t. alba, 
C. carpatica, Palox divaricata, P. ameena, 
P. Nelsoni, P. setacea Model, P. atro-purpurea, 
P. setacea The Bride, Pentstemon heterophyl- 
lus, Adonis vernalis, Border Auriculas, Saxi- 
fraga granulata plena, 8S. Wallacei, S. (Megasea) 
cordifolia purpurea, Achillea tomentosa, [beris 
correefolia, I. sempervirens Garrexiana, Pulmo 
naria mollis, P. saccharata picta, Polemonium 
Richardsoni, Arnebia echioides, Anemone Pul- 
satilla, A. alpina, Primula cortusoides vars 
To these may be added the Darwin Tulips you 
possess, and such Daffodils as EKmperor, 
Empress, Grandee, Sir Watkin, pallidus preecox, 
obvallaris, Frank Miles, Stella maxima, Hors- 
fialdi, Cynosure, etc. A few Parrot Tulips 
would also assist in the display. Iris pumila, 
Iris nudicaulis, etc. 

No, 2, plants not exceeding 24 feet or there- 
abouts.—Single and double Pyrethrums, Iris 
germanica in variety, Achillea mongolica, 
Potentillas, Lychnis Haageana, Aster acris, A. 
Amellus in variety, Pzeonia officinalis in vars , 
Tulipa Gesneriana, Coreopsis, Carnations in 
variety, Shirley Poppies, Campanula grandis 
and alba, Iris aurea, English and Spanish Irises 
(bulbous), Alstrcemeria aurea in a block alone, 
Heuchera sanguinea, Rudbeckia Newmani, 
Anthericums, Hemerocallis flava, Anemone 
sylvestris, etc. 

No, 3, plants of more than 24 feet high.— 
Gaillardias, Day Lilies (taller kinds), Achillea 
in variety, Lilium tigrinum, L. candidum, L. 
davuricum, L, croceum, P:eonies various, Gal- 
tonica candicans, Michaelmas Daisies, Perennial 
Pea, Delphinium formosum, Rudbeckia pur- 
purea, Cimicifuga cordifolia, Iris ochroleuca, 
etc. 


These three sets will suffice with what you 
now have, and the plants may be put in this 
autumn if convenient. The soil you describe 
should be well suited to plant growing, and 
before planting we would suggest digging all 
the vacant portion quite 2 feet deep and work- 
ing in plenty of well decayed manure at 1 foot 
deep. This done, we think you may look for- 
ward to a good display in the ensuing year, and 
a lengthy one also. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for steep bank.—What can I plant onthe 
end of a steep bank, shaded by trees, to make it firm and 
prevent the earth washing away? Grass isa failure, and 
I do not want Ivy.—Y. X. Y. 

{Plant thickly with London Pride or Saxifraga umbrosa, 
Vincas or St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum) } 


Plants for dry borders —Can you tell me of any 
shrubs or flowers that would grow in dry borders, north 
and south, under evergreen Oaks in a town garden in 
Davonshire?—Y. X. Y, 

[All the plants mentioned in answer to your 
question No. 2 are good for under trees, but 
evergreen Oaks are among the worst, and to 
these we can only add: Butcher’s Broom, 
Megasea cordifolia, common Polypody, common 
blue Flag Iris, Woodruff (Asperula odorata), 
Pyrethrum Tchihatchewi. Of flowering plants, 
Helleborus trifoliatus, Anemone nemorosa vars , 
European Cyclamen, are well worth trying. 
Groups of these arranged amid root-stumps 
may improve matters, | 

Treatment of Clematis, etc.—I shall be greatly 


obnged by information regarding the correct time to cut 
back (if cutting back is nec2ssary) Jackmani, The Qu2en, 


and Morikata Oki Clematis? When should this be done, 
and how far back should the knife be used? Also should 
Passiflora cterulea be cut back, and when? I planted a 
Forsythia against a north wall. The first year it flowered 
well, this (its 2nd) year, not at all hardly. Does this 
climber require pruning, and when?—L. G. G 

[The Jackmani Clematis is a summer and 
autumn bloomer, flowering on the summer or 
young shoots. The aim, thereiore, in pruning 
these is to favour the development of vigorous 
young shoots, this being done by cutting back 
the summer growth each season—say in Novem- 
ber—to within about 6 inches of the soil. The 
Queen, which belongs to the Patens type, 
flowers from the old and ripened wood. The 
pruning of this should be done in February or 
early March, only removing the weak strag- 
gling or overcrowded branches. The strong 
one-year-old wood should be nailed in as far as 
it has become well ripened, cutting away any 
that is soft and unripened. Leave the Passiflora 
as it is, fixing it to the wall and cutting out any 
weak growths. Leave the Forsychia as it is. 
[t will bloom in due course. | 

Commelina ccelestis,—I have a quantity of 
Commelina ccelestis seedlings (once transplanted) in an 
open border much exposed to our prevalent winter winds 
—west and south-west. The garden is close to the sea- 
shore, so we do not suffer much from frost ; but wedo from 
wet. Kindly tell me in your valuable paper whether it 
would be wise to lift the seedlings in autumn, and keep 
till spring in a cold greenhouse ?—DELTA 

[Yes, lift them and place in boxes for the 
winter. Keep them in a rather dry soil and 
replant early in March. Another season you 
may dispense with lifting, as you do not suffer 
much from frost, by planting in spring in holes 
in which several inches of sand have been placed 
in the bottom, say, at 18 inchesdeep. Or place 
4 inches of crocks, and plant 3 inches deep in a 
soil made very sandy, and particularly so about 
the base of the plants. The roots may be quite 
surrounded with sand. ] 

Weedy lawn.—My lawn, which lies on asteep slope, 
is, owing, { imagine, to neglect before I came here, so 
covered with a small kind of Dandelion that the quantity 
of yellow flowers quite spoils its appearance. Oan these 
be eradicated without relaying the lawn? And, if so, in 
what manner? There is also Moss.—E. B. 

[We fancy your ‘‘small Dandelion” is one of 
the numerous family of Hawkweeds, some of 
which are among the worst pests that infest a 
lawn. If you take care the plants do not seed, 
you may eradicate them; but it is a case 
requiring close application and thoroughness for 
atime. Work away at them now for a time, 
and in April sow some Grass and Clover seed 
over the patches, first loosening the soil, and after 
the seed-sowing, sow some finely-sifted soil over. 
It may be necessary to place a few Thorn bushes 
over these places to keep the sparrows and other 
birds away. The Moss could now be raked out, 
and sow the places made vacant with fine Grass 
and Clover also in spring. The Moss suggests 
rather a stagnant or water-logged soil below. } 


Everlasting Pea (H#. M., Bath).—It is 
early yet to transplant the Perennial Pea 
(Lathyrus latifolius albus), but in the coming 
month you may do so. If you secure strong 
plants from open ground you will find long 
roots attached. Do not cut or mutilate these, 
but dig and prepare the soil deeply for their 
reception, so that they may be placed straight 
down in the soil, as is their wont. The outdoor 
Pompon Chrysanthemums may, in the higher 
positions surrounding your ancient city, endure 
the winter with impunity if planted in April, 
and therefore become established; but we 
hardly like the idea of autumn planting, though, 
being so inexpensive, you may even take the 
risk of transplanting a few clumps in flower or 
bud. Early April is a good time, and there are 
many beautiful kinds very free and profuse in 
their flowering if given deep, rich soil to grow 
in, and well tended in dry weather. 

_ Management of herbaceous border.—Kindly 
inform me through the medium of your valuable paper 
what is the best course to pursue in the case of a garden 
thickly planted with hardy herbaceous plants? Should 
the soil be thoroughly dug in the autumn or spring, taking 


out and replacing the plants? Or would it be sufficient to 
fork in between them? 


There are several Rose-trees, 


‘Michaelmas Daisies, German Irises, etc., which I fancy it 


would not benefit much to remove. There are also Orocus 
bulbs in the ground, which would be injured or lost in the 
process of digging.—A READER OF TWENTY YEARS’ STANDING. 

[In the case of a mixed border such as the one 
referred to, it is best to deal with it by degrees 
—e.g., the bulbous things and the more strictly 
herbaceous plants cannot all be dealt with at 
one time satisfactorily. Therefore, it is best, 
when renovating is considered necessary, to 
mark the positions of the bulbs in spring while 


these are in flower, and then lift them when 
matured, Then in early autumn, by meade 
somewhat of the chp you could deal wit 

the other plants, and a thorough overhauling, 
digging, and manuring having been given, the 
entire bed or border can be rearranged. As the 
case now stands you had better leave things 
till the autumn flowering is over, and then dig 
between the bolder things, or where you are 
sure of your ground, dig them up, reduce 
them if need be, and replant, first thoroughly 
digging and manuring each position. The 
greatest danger in such a case is letting in the 
stranger, and if this individual is the jobbing 
gardener, intent on clearing up, a clean sweep 
will soon be evident and more so later on. 
Anyone interested and knowing the position of 
things need not do much harm, though the 
watchfulness that is so essential will occupy far 
more time than such work ordinarily does. | 

Sweet Peas failing.—Would you kindly tell me 
whether it is not very early for Sweet Peas, sown in March 
and planted out on the 6th of May, to begin to fail and dry 
up towards the end of July, being now more or less dead ? 
These Sweet Peas were planted in clumps, were well 
watered, and did very well at first, beginning to flower 
towards the middle of June, and, after that, flowering 
abundantly; but I believe, from what I have read, that 
they should have lasted longer. The climate here in sum- 
mer is far hotter and drier than in England, and as Sweet 
Peas are not generally grown in the gardens round here, I 
cannot tell whether they are unable to stand the heat. I 
noticed that some of the clumps growing in the shade of a 
Pear-tree were taller and had better flowers than the 
others. In planting the clumps, I followed the directions 
given in GARDENING in the course of the summer.—A 
SWISS SUBSCRIBER, 

[It is most likely the plants succumbed to the 
very great heat of which you speak. Even in 
British gardens the earliest to flower begin to 
pass away in Jaly, and to what extent this is 
the case is more or less due to the mode of 
treatment. For instance, plants that are 
allowed to carry many flowers and ripen the 
seed more quickly go out of bloom than others 
that have the flowers gathered off quite closely, 
so that no seed-pods remain. Indeed, it is a 
well-known fact in England that the more 
blooms gathered the more flowers will come, 
If you possess a shady spot, try some in this 
another year. Do you fully realise the import- 
ance of preparing the soil in advance—that is, 
trench the soil 2 feet deep in winter, add 
decayed manure freely and some lime also, and 
throw the land up roughly till near planting 
time? When planting in lines it is a good plan 
to have the trenches made 3 inches beneath the 
ordinary level, thus conducting all the moisture 
thereto. It is important in planting that the 
soil be made firm. ] 


Uses of a frame in winter (Rev. R. 
Stowell ).—We should not like to trust Cacti toa 
cold-frame in the winter, even though the floor 
be wood-ashes. Preferably put in a mixture of 
good soil and wood ashes up to within 6 inches 
of the glass, and if you have them dibble out 
small seedlings of Auriculas, or Polyanthus, or 
put in thickly in the same sand cuttings of 
Pansies or Violas, or, if preferred, prick out on 
the soil small early Cauliflower, Cabbage, and 
Cos Lettuce plants for planting out on to 
warm borders in March. Or, if you have plenty 
of strong plants of Curled Endive, lift those 
with balls of soil attached and well plant them 
up fairly close together. You can later cover 
the frame up till quite dark within, and thus 
blanch your Endive. 


Improving soil (D. B. J.) —You had 
better lift all the perennials and thoroughly 
trench the soil, trenching it as deep as it will 
permit. Keep at a fair distance from the 
Yew-trees, and having done this you may cut 
away the encroaching roots and dig them out. 
As the soil is light you may bury cow-manure 
trom 12 inches to 15 inches deep quite freely. 
This manure is best for light and dry soils 
because of its cooling nature. There is no 
occasion to wait after the work of trenching is 
finished, and you may plant back the things at 
once. It is possible careful division will be 
helpful, replanting only the more promising 
portions. You may require some additions 
also, and, at any rate, the present is a good time 
for replanting on a light soil. The little 
treading the border will get in the replanting 
will be beneficial rather than otherwise. Should 
the soil be of a sticky nature, however, you had 
best plant from a board set across the border, 
Give a good mulch of decayed horse-manure 
after the planting is finished. 
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a little fine dry soil of a sandy texture about the 
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raised from seed, but if not sown too early 
splendid examples that would produce flowers 
freely the following summer could be had. In 
the year of growth from the seedling, the bed 
could be beautified with Tigridias, Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus candicans, or thelike. Thus grown 


Crocosmia imperialis.—The charming 
orange-scarlet flowers of this fine beapy bulbous 
plant are just now very attractive, the spikes 
attaining a height of over 3 feet and much 
branched. It may be planted in autumn with 
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@ Campanula pyramidalis as a hall plant. From a photograph sent by Mr. W. Walton, Walton House, Chapel-en-le Frith. 
7 ; 
worth special culture as it ever was. In the | race, being an easy plant to grow, very free | now over, we still have some favourites that 
open garden one rarely sees a bed of it. It is | blooming, lasting also a long time in’ good | continue to grace the arden, and we try to 
e true the plants do not bloom the first year when condition when well managed. forget that the best flowers of the Hybrid 
Perpetual, the Moss, Provence, and Scotch 


Brier Roses are lost to us till the bright June 
days of next summer. Mme. Lambard (Tea- 
scented) is just beginning a second set of blooms, 
and a very fine old Red Rose, H.P. Anna de 
Diesbach, with a delicious scent, has man 





These two are planted against a sout 


" we feel sure the Chimney Campanula would prove | perfect aafety, all that is required being to place | flowers. 
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wall. Souvenir de S. A. Prince (Tea) also 
delights us with its lovely creamy flowers, and, 
indeed, I might go on to mention at least a 
dozen more Tea Roses, such as Mra, W. Grant, 
Maman Cochet, Marie Van Houtte, Souvenir de 
C. Guillot, Caroline Kuster, and before saying 
good-bye to the Roses, I must include a bed of 
China Roses—Princess de Sagan and Laurette 
Messimy, mixed, and pegged down. The effect 
is excellent. To see Laurette Messimy in per- 
fection it ought to be grown on a south wall. 
it well rewards such kind treatment by the size 
of its flowers and its vigorous growth. Yet 
another ccnstant bloomer is Etienne Levet ; I 
have gathered it from July to October; and even 
to the end of that month. It has only the pro- 
tection of being trained to an espalier rail in a 
summer garden. 

Some of the plants that are now at their-best 
in the herbaceous border -are, I” think, the tall 
and medium height Phloxes, very attractive 
in their varied colouring. The fiery rose 
Jocelyn, La Vogue, and Coquelicot, and the 
softer pink Robur, look well planted with 
Snowdon and Panama, or Avalanche. I also 
like the lilac Etoiledu Nord. This variety is 
lovely as a cut flower in a vase with Antirrhi- 
num Golden Queen. As I walk along the border 
{ linger to tie up some unruly shoots of the 
Californian Poppy (Romneya Coulteri), the 
lovely flowers, with white crinkled petals, more 
glossy than silk, with lovely golden centre, and 
the additional charm of a scent like spring 
Primroses. It ia a most desirable plant. In the 
garden Iam now writing about it has its home 
in the sheltered corner of a brick wall, where 
neither north nor west wind can reach it, dying 
down in the winter, but shooting up again the 
following spring. The tall Lilium auratum and 
the old-fashioned Lilium tigrinum are now at 
their best. These latter are excellent for decora- 
tion in the house, lasting in water at least a 
week, The auratum does not last go long, and 
some people object to the strong perfume. 
Gentiana asclepiadea is a very ornamental plant 
and a profuse bloomer, the intense blue flowers 
all along the stem being just now very remark- 
able, its only fault being the very transient 
nature of its flowers. It ig of very easy 
culture. We must not overlook the long 
beds of Carnations, cut in the Grass by 
the side of a broad gravel walk. The beds are 
30 feet by 4 feet; they make a lovely show. 
The two beds have been lately re-made, are 
slightly raised in the centre, and composed 
of leaf-mould, loam, and river-sand, with 1 foot 
of broken stones as drainage underneath, This 
treatment has proved most successful, The 
plants are mixed as to kinds and colours, but 
more of the old Red Clove and Duchess of Fife 
than any other varieties. One, a seedling 
of Mr, James Douglas’s, is specially to be 
admired, a rather deeper apricot than Mrs, 
Reynolds Hole, and sweetly scented. Other 
kinds are Mrs. Muir, white; Uriah Pike, deep 
red; Mrs. J. Douglas, yellow, pink edge ; Rose 
Celeste ; many Picotees, with different coloured 
edgings, etc. ; and a very dark red, good form, 
and brilliant scarlet. The Dahlias are not so 
fine as usual, the long drought in early summer 
not favouring their growth. They prefer a 
deep, rich soil and a considerable amount of 
moisture. Dahlias look best grown in masses 
or in rows at the back of a border. I much 
prefer the Cactus varieties. 

Time would fail me to tell of the beauty of 
the lowly-growing but charming Tufted Pansies, 
Montbretias, etc., but of which I hope to give 
an account at some future time. 
























































uncovered, and do you advise covering the buds with Fern 
or straw in winter?—J. L. 

(The earth may be removed from the budded 
stocks when they have been budded about five 
weeks. Level down the soil around the stocks, 
It is not necessary to entirely uncover the buds. 
If a sharp winter threatens, cover up again with 
earth or ashes at the end of November. This 
would not, however, be necessary for Hybrid 
Perpetuals and other hardy Roses, unless a 
very severe winter sets in. Do not use straw 
or Fern, as this is inviting to grubs, which too 
often eat out the buds during winter. | 

Moving Roses recently planted.—I planted 
three beds of Roses, H.P.’s and Teas, last autumn. They 
flowered wellin the early summer ; but after the severe 
drought the leaves began to curl up and look withered, 
especially the young shoots, and several of the plants are 
covered with white mould. Iintend to move the Roses 
this autumn to a new Rose garden. Is this white mould 
mildew? Oan you tell me how to treat the plants, and 
whether the moving will injure them ?—Lvrrnr, 

[We should not advise you to transplant the 
Roses so recently planted, unless there were 
very important reasons for so doing. After such 
a dry summer we are not surprised to learn that 
your plants were covered with white mould, 
which, of course, is mildew in a bad form 3 but 
this will not necessarily subject the bushes to 
an attack next year if you have all dead leaves 
burnt, and also the prunings. It would alao be 
a good plan to remove about an inch of this 
surface soil in November, and burn this also, 
then it may be returned to the bed with the 
dressing of cow-manure, which should be given 
annually about that time. Although the bushes 
may not appear very flourishing, they doubtless 
made good roots during this their first. summer. 
If you desire plants for your new Rose garden, 
you would certainly do well to purchase others 
for this purpose, ] 

Early removing of Roseg, ete. 
(A. F. G.).—Both the bush and climbing Roses 
may be removed the first week in October. If 
flowers are still upon them cut these off, also the 
foliage. It would be preferable to replant at 
once after removal, but in this case the holes 
should be well watered prior to planting, then 
they would not require any further watering 
this autumn. But if ground is not ready for the 
plants, they may be heeled in under a north 
wall or hedge, taking care to remove foliage, 
dip their roots into some thin mud, and bur 
the roots deeply in the soil, treading the latter 
firmly to prevent the ingress ofair. You might 
shorten the growths considerably, reducing the 
plant to a uniform length, say, about 2 feet. 
The Passion-flower has doubtless still a ball of 
earth which was present when you planted it 
out of the pot last March. If you water the 
plant well two days before, then dig around the 
plant a small trench about a foot away from the 
stem, you should be able to lift with a large 
ball. Have an old piece of sacking laid flat on 
the path, and place the ball of earth on to this. 
If you are about to remove the plant any great 
distance, sew up the sacking tightly, and when 
replanting unsew the latter. It will not harm 
the plant if the sacking is planted with it, but 
it will be best to remove the latter if the ball of 
earth holds together well. 

Roses for the seaside.—I want to lay out a Rose 
garden ata seaside town on the south coast, and should be 
glad to know what soil I should prepare for planting the 
Roses, and what kinds will grow best? The aspect of the 
garden ig N.E.—Mimosa, 

[In the preparation of beds for Roses much 
depends upon the nature of the existing soil. 
Sometimes this is quite good enough for Roses 
if manure be added, but, generally speaking, 
the soil near seaside resorts is none too good. In 


prefer soil of a more sandy nature than other 
tribes a fair sprinkling of washed sea-sand 
should be added to the mixture. When 
planting try and shield the plants from the 
winds by planting shrubs in front, not fast 
growers to impede the sunlight, but shrubs such 
as Euonymus, Escallonias, Veronicas, Gorse, &c. ] 

Rose Marechal Niel not flowering. —I have a 














































cold greenhouse, with little sun, except in midsummer, 
It has grown very high and sent out many shoots and 
leaves ; but no flowers, A canker has come where the 
principal shoot branches from the main stem, and above 
the root over the earth two new shoots have grown over 
4 feet high. Should I cut below the canker, and train up 
the new branches ?—Rosk Grownr. 


[Do not cut away the growths that have been 
so plentifully produced, but rather preserve 
them in order to give you blossom next spring. 
We should recommend you to spread them out 
now, so that light and air may play among 
them. As your plant is in a cold-house, it will 
not be advisable to prune it until February, but 
at that time you may shorten back any very 
thin shoots that spring from stouter canes. 
Such small shoots are termed laterals, and 
should be cut back to one, two, or three eyes or 
buds, according to their strength—that is to 
say, the strongest laterals should be retained 
3 inches to 4 inches long. The fine long growths 
which have been produced this present summer, 
and also those of last year, should not be 
pruned beyond just removing these extreme 
unripened endg, as it is from such wood that the 
best blossoms will come. As to the cankered 
part, we have known plants of this Rose to 
produce good: flowers some considerable time 
after the disease has manifested itself. If, as 
we understand, the cankered part is close to the 
ground, try-earthing it up with some gritty 
soil, entirely covering the canker, Very 
probably roots will then be emitted. As plants 
of this Rose when cankered are liable to 
succumb at any moment, we would advise you, 
if you have the space, to plant a young speci- 
men near to the established one, so that it may 
take the place of the latter if it collapses. | 


Manuring Roses.—Will someone kindly tell me why 
gardening books tell you to mulch or manure Roses in the 
autumn, as I cannot help thinking it would be much better 
to put Ferns or straw over the beds till, say, the end of 
January, and then remove this and replace with plenty of 
good, half-rotten cow-manure? My reasons for thinking 
so are that the rootis and plants are resting allthe winter, 
and therefore do not require a continual supply of liquid- 
manure, which they must have if the manure is there, as 
the rain keeps washing it down, and the heavy dressing of 
manure must keep the ground very cold, damp, and sour, 
80 it seems to me; but I should like to hear the views of 
a really practical grower on the subject.—Louis VAN 
HourTr. 


{It is the general opinion of those who grow 
Roses for exhibition, that an autumnal mulch of 
farm-yard manureis the best thing for the Rose- 
plant. If the ground is well prepared before 
planting in the matter of drainage there should 
be no anxiety on account of the goil becoming 
too damp and soddened with rain, and it must 
be remembered that our plants receive the rain 
whether the manure be on the surface or not. 
You have an idea that manure on the surface 
may keep the ground cold, but you will find 
that the contrary is the case. If the plant 
growths are apparently resting, the roots are 
never actually dormant, but, on the other hand, 
they are quietly at work building up the embryo 
buds ready for the demand to be resently made 
upon them by leaf and flower. Now there is a 
right and a wrong way of putting manure on to 
the surface soil. Much harm is wrought when 
it is evenly spread out so that air cannot freely 
pass to the soil, but that its presence on the 
surface is of natural benefit experience has 
proved. If you do not object to the labour, the 


M.S. K.J. | order to obtain fine flowers, you should take out very b i i 
ap pes ; j y best method of applying solid manure is to 
Billech Manor, Co. Mayo, Ballina, a foot and a half of the existing soil, well break | remove an inch or two of soil all around each 
————_______. up the bottom with a fork, then replace the soil | plant, and spread out one + peck to 1 peck of 


removed with good loam. If you could obtain 
a few loads of good loam—the top spit from a 
meadow—you would be well repaid, although 
the initial cost may seem rather heavy. Do not 
put such loam immediately into the beds, but 
have it unloaded close by, then mix with it 
some finer soil, such as potting-bench refuse, or, 
failing that, some of the soil already removed, 
and, in addition, a few shovels fall of burnt 
earth, or burnt garden refuse. Also add some 
well-decayed manure from the pig or cowyard, 
at the rate of about one-third the bulk of soil, 
and mix all well together. The best varieties 
for you to grow near the seaside would be ‘the 
Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea-scented, Chinas or 
Monthlies, Bourbons, Polyanthas, and as they 


NOTES AND REPLIRS., 


Rose Jaune Desprez —In your issue of GARDENING, 
Sept. 21, you give an interesting description of a climbing 
Rose Jaune Desprez, Ina garden belonging to my home 
of twenty-one yearsis a climbing Rose coinciding with your 
description, and Jaune Desprez was the name originally 
told me belonged to it. I often wished to get another 
like it, as the tree was old, and, I felt, might be killed off 
any winter. In no Rose-grower’s catalogue have I ever 
seen the name. Oonsequently, on reading your account 
to-day, I am led to ask you if you could kindly inform me 
where [ am likely to get it? It was the sweetest-scented 
Rose in my garden, and its colouring, when slightly 
touched by the sun, was, I think, quite unique.—Gros. 

[You will find it in W. Paul & Son’s Rose Catalogue, just 
issued, p. 29 ] 


Manetti-stocks recently budded,.—i budded 
some Manettis, and covered up with soil the middle of 
August, as advised in GARDENING, When should they be 


solid manure, covering this over with part of the 
soil removed, and the surplus soil could be used 
to mould up the base of the plants to keep them 
protected from severe frosts. This method 
of applying the manure would prevent injury to 
the surface roots in spring, which is always a 
danger to guard against when burying the 
surface dressing of manure, If jou were to 
examine some plants so treated, say in May, 
you would fiad this manure all alive with tiny 
little rootlets, a proof that the plants appre- 
ciate the treatment, then when the time comes 
to give liquid-manure the rootlets are present to 
utilise it. It is the surface-feeding roots that 
are of so much use to the Rose as they are to 
Vines and fruit-trees. ] 


Rose Maréchal Niel planted in Ostober, 1899 It isina - 
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ALLAMANDA WILLIAMSII. 


THIS is one of the smallest, most shapely, and 
free-flowering of all the dozen or so of kinds 
now grown in English gardens. As shown in 
our picture, the flowers are only about half the 
size of those of A. Schottii, but they are of 


better form and substance, and arrange much | 


better as cut from the plant for indoor work, 
A. Williamsii is rarely referred to in books, and 
is probably a garden seedling. The genus is 


South American, and was originally named in | 


compliment to Dr. Allamand, who first sent 
seeds of A. cathartica to Linneus in 1785. The 
next species introduced was A. neriifolia, an 
erect-habited, free-flowering shrub, brought 
into cultivation about 1847, The large-flowered 
A, Schottii also came over about the same time 
and was long a special favourite with growers 
and exhibitors—of stove plants—as also were 
A. nobilis, A. Hendersonii, and two or three 
others. Although most of the kinds are scan- 
dent or rambling in their growth, and so well 


suited as pillar or rafter plants, yet they may be | 


grown as bushes, and flower freely if the long 


shoots are pinched in now and then and fully | 


exposed to the sun. (Quite a furore was caused 





during the summer, and in the autumn taken 
into a warm greenhouse, where they flower 
during the late autumn, winter, and early spring 
months. 
a good light position in the greenhouse, see that 
it does not suffer from want of water, as in all 
probability the pot is full of roots, and about 


every ten days give a little weak liquid- 
manure, | 
Lotus peliorrhynchus,—ia Vol. XixX., p. 43, of 


GARDENING there is a short notice of this plant, and there 
is very little information giyen regarding it either in 
Nicholeon’s Dictionary or in Johnson’s Dictionary. Itisa 


lovely thing, but I have not succeeded in growing it well. | 


Could you kindly give me some cultural directions with 
respect to shading, watering, time for repotting, etic. ?— 
H, G.-THomson. 

[This interesting and beautiful plant succeeds 
best in a soil composed of peat two parts, loam 


| one part, the fourth part being equally made 


up of sand, charcoal, and very short decayed 
manure, The latter is not a very important 
item, and if good leaf-soil is at hand this is to 
be preferred. It is important, however, that a 
very sandy and free, open mixture be given, and 
a liberal amount of soil, coupled with abundant 
drainage. We have on occasions, however, 


seen it flower in quite small pots, though the | 


You will do well to put your plant in | 


your enquiries quite apart from any legal point 
that may or may not be involved, If you have 
been accustomed to selling the produce, you are 
certainly entitled to take cuttings of the bedding 
plants, which should have been done before this, 
| and to lift and preserve the Begonias when their 
flowering has ceased. The Azaleas should he 
| potted at once; but there is no need to pot 
| Rhododendrons—that is, if you refer to ponti- 
| cum varieties, all of which are hardy. The 
Roses may be potted at once ; but we cannot 
offer any opinion or advice, as you say nothing 
about them. Your Maiden-hair Ferns require 
no ‘‘ drying off” at any time. It is small wonder 
you are “‘ always rather late with them” if you 
| resort to the above asa part of your practice. 
| Good Fern growers divide and repot in August 
and September, and, by growing the plants 
in a temperature of 65 degs. or 70 degs., obtain 
a good crop of fronds for winter work. You do 
not say whether you sell the plants, or the pro- 
duce of them. If the latter, then divide and 
repot at once, first selling the crop that is upon 
the plants, and so make way for a further supply. 
You must first remember, however, that this 
| Fern is a greenhouse evergreen, and, as such, it 
requires annual division and liberal care. 








Allamanda Williamsii. 


by the flowering of dwarf plants of A. Ward- 
leana at one of the South Kensington meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society about 
twenty-five years ago, but rooted cuttings may 
be made of the ends of the blooming shoots 
just after they have set for flower. Chinese 
and Japanese gardeners have long adopted the 
custom of striking flowering growths of many 
plants so as to flower them in small pots and in 
a dwarf state—a trick that appeals to the 
Oriental mind more than to our own. The 
flowers so beautifully photographed by Mr. Low 
were cut from a small plant growing in a low 
and sunny plant-stove in the College Botanical 
Gardens, Dublin, where it flowers from July 
until October. F. W. B. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Growing Hupatoriums,—In the spring I bought 
@ small plant of Eupatorium Fraseri, potted it on till it is 
now about 18 inches high ina 6-inch pot. It is flowering 
in a’cold-frame, but the foliage shows signs of ripening off. 
What treatment must I give it? And what is the flower- 
ing time? Oan I force it in greenhouse heated to 50 degs, ? 
Or I have a house quite unheated.—AmATEUR. 


_ [We do not know the spécies of Eupatorium 
alluded to, but all the members of the genus 
need much the same treatment—that is, struck 
from cuttings in the spring, grown outside 





roots had passed from the pot and obtained 
freedom in the sand on the stage. Repot early 
in March, avoid pulling the old ball too much 
about, and keep the plant comparatively dry 
until signs of activity are seen. Water freely 


when growing. Old mortar finely sifted may | 


be mixed with the soil. Grow in ordinary 
greenhouse, only shading from hot sun. ] 


Hippeastrum vittatum.—I will feel greatly 
obliged if you will kindly name the enclosed Lily blooms, 
and give me some information as to their cultivation in 
your valuable paper 7—MADELINE Brin. 


[The flower sent is that of Hippeastrum 
vittatum, formerly known as Amaryllis vittata, 
It should be grown in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, and towards autumn, as the leaves 
show signs of going to rest, the water supply 
must be diminished, and finally discontinued 
altogether. MKept in this way throughout the 
winter, the bulbs should early in February be 
shaken clear of the old soil, and repotted in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. If a 
little water is then given they will soon start, 
and as the growth develops they will require 
an increased amount of moisture. | 

Garden stock (2. S. S.).—We cannot 
glean from your letter whether you are a legiti- 
mate trader, and thereby entitled to remove 
the things you speak of. We therefore reply to 


From a photograph sent by Mr. Low, Dublin; 


Growing Choisya ternata in pots.—What is 
the proper treatment for Choisya ternata to flower in 
pots? I have two small plants, 7 inches to 8 inches high, 
in 6-inch pots in cold-frame. What is the best position for 

| the winter—heated or unheated greenhouse? Do plants 
flower in young state? And can they be kept in pots 
always, or must they be planted out ?—AMATEUR. 
[Choisya ternata can be readily kept and 
flowered in pots year after year, or it may be 
planted out in the open ground, as it is a good 
deal hardier than many suppose ; at least round 
London it forms in a fairly-sheltered spot a 
_ hardy evergreen shrub. We should advise you 
| to keep your plant in the unheated greenhouse 
till the new year, and after this a little gentle 
' heat will cause the blossoms to open at a time 
when they will be most appreciated. Upon the 
treatment after flowering, depends to a great 
extent the future display of bloom, The 
| plants must be kept in a good light position in 
| the greenhouse till May is, at least, half over, 
even if not later, and then they must be plunged 
out-of-doors in a sunny spot, as by so doing the 
| growth opens and fiower-buds form, An occa- 
sional dose of liquid-manure during the growing 
| season is of great service, while soot-water tends 
'to keep the leaves in good condition. The 
| manure and soot-water may be used alternately, 
| an interval of ten days being allowed to elapre 
between each dose, and then it must be weak. ] 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 





PLANTING AVENUE BORDER. 
(Rrepty To ‘fLowER GREEN SAND.”) 


THE chief objection to the Horse-Chestnuts in 
this instance is due to their superficial rooting 
and the tendency of the roots to run a long 
distance not far below the surface. Additional 
impetus will be given by the depth to which the 
ground has been dug. Then, again, we think 
the Laburnums hardly suited as companions to 
the above in avenue work, unless you selected 
the red-flowered Chestnut, which is dwarfer 
and more compact. As companions, if you 
really require two kinds, we favour Limes and 
Acacias, and, of course, give this as a mere 
suggestion. We should, however, make the 
distance as great as possible between the trees 
crosswise, or the avenue will be very dense in a 
few years, and the shrubs, etc., between will 
never give satisfaction. 

First row.—In this you will find Conifers or 
Evergreens grow well and freely, and with 
advantage you may plant Lawson’s Cypress, 
Thuja Lobbi, Retinospora filifera, R. plumosa 
and its variety aurea, round-leaved Laurels, 
Portugal Laurel, Kuonymus of sorts, etc. Of 
flowering, or more or less deciduous shrubs you 
could plant Weigelas, Lilacs, Pyrus Malus 
floribunda, Guelder Rose, Philadelphus in 
variety or Mock Orange, Lupinus arboreus, 
and the like, not forgetting a few rustic poles, 
to be presently covered with climbing cluster 
Roses, as Crimson Rambler, Aiméa Vibert, and 
a few of the freest-flowering Clematises, to 
impart variety and beauty in the background. 

In the second row we would suggest, in 
addition to the standard Roses, a few dwarfer- 
growing shrubs and conifers—Cupressus Shawi, 
C, erecta viridis, Golden Privet occasionally, 
Hollies in variety, green and variegated Box, 
Janipers, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
flowering Brooms, Ghent Azaleas, Ribes, etc. 
You may also introduce such fine growing hardy 
perennials as Kniphofias, Michaelmas Dauisies, 
Sunflowers, Bocconia cordata, Polygonum 
sachalinense, all of which are handsome and 
effective in flower or foliage, while not requir- 
ing much attention, 

The third row may be dwarf Roses, as you 
suggest, and so, too, the flower-bed in the front 
of these. For the Roses, any good nursery 
firm will give you list of good free kinds suited 
to the soil, and doubtless at a special rate for 
quantity. We think, however, we should so 
arrange matters in the second row that the 
standard R ses, which are more expensive, do 
not predominate, and by planting these in 
threes and interspersing them among the shrubs 
a better effect will be secured. In like manner 
you could plant the dwarfs, also in groups of 
three, thereby lessening the number of sorts 
and at the same time confining yourself to the 
raore vigorous and generally free. flowering sorts, 
This is a much better way than that of having a 
great number of kinds, some of which run quite 
close to others in point of colour. 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIANDS. 


—_— 


The common dart-moth —I shall be much 
obliged if you will give the name of enclosed grubs, also 
best way to get rid of them, as they are eating my Oar- 
nation layers?—EK L 

[The caterpillars you enclosed are those of 
the common dart-moth (Agrotis segetum) The 
best way to destroy them is to search for them 
under any clods of earth or stones, etc , which 
may be near the plants, or to turn up the earth 
and pick them out. It is of no use to try and 
kill them with any insecticide, but if the ground 
be at all cracked, watering with warm soapy 
water, so as to fill the cracks, will soon bring 
them to the surface, They are most destructive 
pests, and being very active soon pass from one 
plant to another.—G. S. 8.] 


Gooseberry caterpillars (S. J. ).—At 
this time of the year all caterpillars, such as 
infest your fruit-bushes, are hybernating in the 
soil as chrysalides. If you could but tork up 
the soil a few inches deep about the bushes so 
soon as the leaves fall, and could turn fowls in 
amongst them they would destroy great num- 
bers. The forking might be repeated a few 
weeks later. Failing that, do the forking all 
the same, then strew about beneath the bushes 
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gas lime well broken up. Put on at the rate of 
half a bucket per rod, but let it be thickest 
close under the bushes. In the spring, after the 
flowers have set, take advantage of a damp even- 
ing and smother the bushes with soot. Should 
the insects become too numerous, then get 
Hellebore-powder and gently dust the affected 
bulbs with that. It is a poison and the cater- 
pillars soon die. 


GARDHN WORE, 


Conservatory.—Smail fires will be useful 
now in damp, cold weather, if many flowers are 
wanted, but air should be given freely, especi- 
ally where plants have been taken in from out- 
side. A group of Princess of Wales Violet in 
pots will be charming now, and the effect will 
be enhanced if intermixed and surrounded with 
small Ferns. Only plants which have had a 
special preparation will be of any use for 
flowering in winter. This preparation consists 
in striking cuttings now of the side growths, 
planting out in prepared ground early in April, 
keeping the soil between the plants either 
mulched with manure or frequently stirred with 
the hoe. Princess of Wales being a strong 
grower should be set out not less than 15 inches 
apart. Plants intended for potting should be 
confined to single crowns. Italian Hyacinths 
in various colours are very effective when 
potted five bulbs or so in a 6 inch pot. They 
are more robust than the Romans, and the 
flower-stems are longer, which renders them 
useful for cutting. A clearance is being made 
of all non-effective plants to make room for the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums. Some of the 
large-flowered kinds are opening their blossoms. 
The rust has been rather troublesome in some 
collections. Where this is present an effort 
should be made to get rid of it, or, at least, 
keep it in check till the flowering period is past. 
One of the best remedies is ‘ Kill ’em right,” 
which is sold as a paste, and, when dissolved in 
water, applied with the syringe The better way 
is to use this or some other good remedy as a 
preventive, and keep the foliage healthy from 
the first. The house containing Chrysanthe- 
mums must be freely ventilated night and day. 
A few of the earliest potted Arum Lilies may 
have a temperature of 60 degs. or so to forward 
the blossoms, as things move slowly in winter. 
Chinese Primulas, Cyclamens, and Cinerarias 
should be taken from cold-frames now and 
placed on shelves in the greenhouse near the 
glass, and be watered carefully. To obtain 
large plants a further shift may be given to the 
strongest plants to 6 inch pots, or in some cases 
even larger pots. We have had very large 
specimens in 7 inch pots. The new star-flowered 
varieties of Cineraria are useful for conservatory 
decoration, and may be grown from seeds or 
division. 

The unheated conservatory or 
greenhouse. — This structure may have 
many variations, but if the plants are well 
selected it is not without interest either winter 
orsummer. In the early spring, bulbs will form 
the leading feature, and in the summer, Fuchsias, 
Begonias, and other odds and ends of things 
which one collects from time to time, and which 
are retained on the principle of the survival of 
the fittest. In this way one learns many things 
about the hardiness of reputedly tender plants, 
and the tenacity with which certain plants 
cling to life. Good bushes of Laurestinus are 
always useful in the unheated house, and when 
we tire of them they may be plunged outside 
When I first knew the Scarborough Lily 
(Vallota purpurea), I grew it in the stove ; since 
then I have had it flower equally well in the 
unheated house. The Fan Palms, the Australian 
Dracenas, Japanese Grasses (Eulalias), New 
Zealand Flax, and many other fine-foliaged 
plants, including Farfugium grande, a spotted- 
leaved Japanese plant introduced a goo many 
years ago, may be protected from frost under 
a glass roof without any fire heat. For 
summer there is plenty of flowering plants, and 
in autumn and early winter we have the Chrys- 
anthemums in much variety. Among the lovely 
lowly plants which will be at home are the 
Violets and the Primrose in much variety, 
which are always charming and not difficult to 
keep in condition. Altogether, I think the 
owner of the unheated conservatory need not 
envy those who have warm-houses. The only 
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thing I should stipulate for would be a light, 
roomy house, the larger the better, and I should 
not object if a division or two of the structure 
were below the ground level, to be converted into 
a natural Fernery, with a stream of water 
trickling through it. 


The orchard-house.—The potted trees 
will now be outside, and if any trees require 
larger pots, let it be seen to at once, Those which 
are already in large pots will do with a top- 
dressing of good loam and manure, The loam 
for fruit-trees should be adhesive rather than 
light and sandy, and before applying any top- 
dressing remove as much of the old soil as can 
be done without injuring the roots much, though 
a shortened root here and there will not signify 
much, as when the new stuff is applied the 
damage will soon be made good. The trees 
must not suffer from want of water, though, of 
course, less will be required now the days are 
shorter and damper. Before severe frost sets in 
the pots should be protected with Bracken or 
litter, as the trees will remain outside till 
January. The house will be occupied with 
Chrysanthemums or other plants. 


Renovating old Vines.—This is not 
difficult to manage in the country where one 
has the run of a sheep-walk or old pasture 
ground ; but it becomes an expensive business 
if the soil has to be purchased. In renovating 
or renewing Vine-borders the best course is to 
do it by degrees. A border 6 feet wide will be 
quite enough for two or three years, or even 
more if the Vines are judiciously fed. The re- 
mainder can be filled up from time to time as 
the Vines want help. Though the Grape- Vine 
ig’very hardy and very tenacious of life, the 
“experienced grower will soon notice if there isa 
falling off in any way. 


Window gardening.—Get ail tender 
plants under cover, or, at least, in such a posi- 
tion that they can be protected if a sudden 
frost comes. Recently potted things must be 
watered carefully. More harm is done by giv- 
ing too much water than too little, though 
either extreme should be avoided to ensure per- 
fect success, 


Outdoor garden.—Now that rain has 
fallen to moisten the ground the removal of 
evergreen trees and shrubs may be safely carried 
out. The preparation of the ground is import- 
ant, and this should be done some time pre- 
viously. If very large trees have to be moved, 
to reduce the risk of failure dig a trench round, 
leaving a ball of manageable size, and place 
some good soil for the fibres to work into. This 
should be done a year before the trees have to 
be moved. There are no better shelter trees 
than the Austrian and Corsican Pines, but they 
transplant badly if left long in one position 
without the roots being moved. Two of the 
hardiest and best Silver Firs are Picea Nord- 
manniana and P. Pinsapo, The Atlantic Cedar 
is a fine, handsome, hardy tree, and its glaucous 
variety should also be planted; but, as these 
trees are usually grafted, it takes time to get 
up & good specimen. Where banks have to be 
planted the grouping of low shrubs, especially 
near the margins, jadiciously managed, is very 
effective. Useful shrubs to form low groups 
are the double-blossomed Gorse, the cream- 
coloured Broom (Genista precox), the spotted 
Broom (Andreana), Lavender, Rosemary, Hy- 
pericum Moserianum, Pernettya mucronata 
varieties. All the Brooms are pretty, but the 
white Portugal with us, unless freely pruned 
after flowering, gets leggy and naked below. 
Among fine-foliaged plants the Golden Privet 
and the Golden Elder are sometimes used with 
effect, but both should be pruned rather hard 
back just before growth begins. The evergreen 
Barberries, especially stenophylla and Aqui- 
folium, are lovely plants for groups. 


Fruit garden.—Do not be ina hurry to 
gather late kinds of Apples and Pears. Many 
who ought to know better gather the late sorts 
too soon, and then the fruits shrivel or develop 
too early. Where possible there should be a 
separate apartment for the late fruits, especi- 
ally Pears, which in the case of the very late 
varieties may require a little extra warmth to 
finish off the fruits. Warmth, in the case of 
the autumn fruits, accelerates the ripening, and 
where only a few Pears are grown, this method 
may be employed to extend the season by 
forwarding a few and keeping others back. 
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Marie Louise and Doyenné du Comice, under 
these conditions, may be had in a usable condi- 
tion for a longer time by careful management. 
Something may be done by gathering the crop 
at intervals of a few days instead of all at once. 
Those who are thinking of planting fruit-trees 
(and there is generally some planting to be done) 
should prepare the site by trenching and 
manuring where necessary. Never plant in 
holes dug in unmoved ground, or if only single 
trees are planted, make the holes large so that 
the roots may extend. In heavy soil plant on 
stations to prevent the roots going down into 
the subsoil, and keep the trees well up, even if a 
slight mound has to be made when the roots are 
covered. Have the grease-bands placed round 
the trees in good time. 


Vegetable garden.—Gather all Toma- 
toes which have reached a good size, and place 
on stage in greenhouse to ripen before frost 
comes. Small green fruits may be pickled or 
preserved in some other way. For winter 
ripening it is customary to plant a house late in 
summer, where the plants can be trained near 
the glass, where a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. can be maintained. We have often 
had a good late crop from old plants which have 
thrown a second growth after the first crop has 
been gathered, but only healthy plants will do 
this. They will break into growth all up the 
stems, and these young shoots when thinned 
and trained in set their fruits well, which ripen 
in succession till Christmas or later. Continue 
to make up successional Mushroom-beds in the 
house, so as to ensure a good supply through 
the winter. Outdoor beds must have dry cover- 
ings now. When moisture is required add enough 
hot water to take the chill off and also 1 oz. of 
salt to each gallon of water. Salt in moderate 
quantities is a good stimulant for Mushrooms. 
Spare pits or frames may be filled with Lettuces 
and Endives. If half-grown plants are lifted 
with balls and planted a foot apart in old Melon- 
beds, they will scarcely feel the moving. If 
winter Cucumbers are required, plant a low, 
span-roofed house at once. Set out only strong, 
healthy plants. They will not require much 
soil to start in ; half-a-bushel will be ample, as 
we shall trust to top-dressings when required. 
Finish earthing up Celery. EK. Hogpay, 





THH COMING WHEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 7th.—Rearranged several groups of 
evergreens on lawns, doing away with some 
common things and filling up with others of 
better character. Evergreens will move safely 
now rain has fallen to moisten the ground, We 
have been busy getting in tender plants from 
cold-pits and frames, and filling spare frames 
with Violets and other things which only require 
a little protection. 


October 8th.—Shifted into 5-inch pots a lot of 
Carnation Uriah Pike, and placed in cold. pit for 
the presént. Moved the general stock of Tree- 
Carnations to light greenhouse where heat can 
be given when required. Fruit is being gathered 
when it will part readily from the stem. The 
fruit-room is well ventilated, and nothing in the 
way of decaying fruit is left therein. Zonal 
Geraniums, for winter blooming, and double 
Primulas, for the same purpose, have been 
placed on shelves near the glass. 


October 9th.—Arum Lilies are divided into two 
batches—one to flower at or about Christmas is 
placed in a house where a temperature of 60 degs. 
can be maintained ; the other lot in a cooler 
house to come on quietly. As soon as things 
have settled down a bit all the plants will be 
vaporised, so that we can begin the winter 
cleaning. Shifted on Hydrangeas for flowering 
early in the season. The plants are pot-bound, 
and it will not do to leave them in that 
condition. 

Ostober 10th.—More bulbs for fore ng are 
potted or boxed from time to time to ensure a 
good succession. All Tomatoes of nearly full 
sizo have been gathered from outside plants to 
ripen under glass. Wasps have been trouble- 
some, but by eugene | the nests near they have 
been kept in check. Shifted on young Ferns, 
and pricked off a lot of seedling Ferns into boxes. 
Shifted a number of Acalypha hispida into 
larger pots, This is a strong rooting plant. 


October 11th.—Turf moves well now ; several 
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places where beds have been turfed over had 
settled, and it became necessary to lift and 
raise. We have been rearranging a group of 
Hollies that were too pewaed Moved late- 
flowering Chrysanthemums to cool - house. 
Ventilation will be left on night and day. They 
are chiefly late white and yellow, with a few 
Lord Brooke. Pricked off Iceland Poppies ; the 
seed-bed was rather crowded. 


October 12t:h.—Finished planting late Tulips 
outside, and boxed a lot of late white Tulips, 
including La Candeaur and Pottebakker, to come 
in at Easter. They will, of course, be grown 
cool ; they are not forcing varieties. Filled a 
frame with cuttings of the various kinds of 
variegated Euonymus. They will be used as 
edging plants. Trimmed into shape they make 
edgings. Filled a frame with Parsley to be 
held in reserve for winter. 





OORRHSPONDHNOG. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiton of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusursHer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmmediately following 
the receipt of their communication. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single sp2cimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
spectm2ns of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
toname only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWHBORBS. 


Roses (W. S., Darlington),—Any or all the varieties 
you name will suit quite well. Try, also, W. A. Richard- 
son ; it does splendidly in such soil fairly enriched. 

Mildew on Roses (M. Bell).—Mildew has, in many 
instances, been very troublesome this year, and for this the 
best remedy is to dust the plants freely with flowers of 
sulphur, which is so fatal to all kinds of fungoids. 


Sowing annuals in autumn (R. H. G).—Yes, 
make a sowing about the middle of October, and a further 
sowing in open weather early in February. Other Poppies 
and Limnanthes Douglasi may also be sown in the firat- 
named month. 


Aphides on Roses (D. B. T.).—Your Rose-leaves 
are badly attacked by one of the aphides. Spray the foli- 
age with paraffin-emulsion, or some other soapy insecticide, 
and be sure you reach the undersides of the leaves, as it 
is there the insects are.—G. S. 8. 

Bed of Ageratum (7'af'y).—The first frost will cut 
Ageratum down. If you desire to retain the stock, 
your best plan is to now root cuttings in very sandy soil 
at once. These require to be kept in a warm greenhouse 
at a temperature of from 45 degs. to 55 degs. 


Clematis montana (Mrs. R.).—Leave the Clematis 
as it is, only thinning out the very weak and thin wood. 
The best time to divide the common purple Iris is immedi- 
ately after flowering. Ib may be done now; but you will 
probably not get any bloom from the divided plants. Any 
of the many forms of Iris germanica should answer your 
purpose. 

Chrysanthemum leaves curling up (W. 
P. M.).—The foliage has been attacked with mildew on 
the under surface. Syringe with sulphur and rain-water. 
First mix the sulphur to a paste, then add water and thin 
down ; dissolve } lb. soft-soap in the solution, and stir well 
while using same. 


Two Salvias (L. M. G.).—The two Salvias you men- 
tion should answer your purpose. It would be advisable 
to raise a atock from seed, or if cuttings can be had of any 
of your fr:enda, all the better. Salvia sylvestris has long, 
showy spikes of deep purple flowers, and S. farinacea 
bears light lavender blossoms with a white tip, the fower- 
spike being covered with white powder, hence the name. 


Rose Waasily Chludoff ( Wasilyschulof).—This ig 
described as a Noisette. It is a vigorous climber, the 
flowers brilliant coppery-red, tinted with yellow. The 
blooms are large, full, and sweet, the buds long, and the 
foliage bronzy. Thin out the weakest shoots and nail the 
others in not too thickly, in order that the wood may 
become well ripened, These should bloom well next 
season. 

Justicia carnea (0. V. Aplin).—This is the name 
of your plant. You may cut it back when done flowering, 
but not too severely, as young shoots are produced more 
freely from the young growths than if trimmed in too 
closely. When cut back it should be potted into a mix- 
ture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, keeping it close until 
roots begin to run. 

Roses and Pzonties, transplanting (Inquis). 
—The former may be planted early in October, and the 
Pzonies should be done at once. August and September 
we consider as ideal months for planting, replanting, and 
dividing this fine group. It is at this season that the new 
roots issue forth, and there are but two sets of root-fibres 
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formed by the Pwony in each year, the loss of either of 
these or any material check thereto is calculated to bring 
the plants into a more or less weakly state. This is why 
spring planting and spring division are usually followed 
by such poor results. 


Brown patches from weed-killer (J. 0. C.). 
—Unless you are prepared to bodily remove the discoloured 
portions, your better plan will be to wait till spring and 
sow Grass and Clover seed mixed. If you adopt the 
former, you could replace with fresh turf. After a short 
time the effects of the poison will be lost. It is too late to 
tits in Grass seeds now. The birds would take every 
atom. 


Lavender (R. S.).—Seeds may be sown in a cold- 
frame as soon as harvested, and in very sandy soil. We 
would, however, much prefer raising a stock from cuttings 
that may be inserted at once. Side slips, 6 inches long, 
stripped off with a heel or joint, and closely set firmly in a 
shallow trench, with sand at the base, usually yield a high 
percentage of young plants fit to plant out in May. In 
your locality the base of a wall may help you and forma 
good place for the cuttings. But you may try seeds also 
if you have them good and in quantity later on. 


Planting perennials (W. M. J.).—Delphiniums, 
Gaillardias, Geums, and Pyrethrums are all sun-loving 
lants, requiring a good depth, at least 2 feet, of rich, 
oamy soil The first, if you wish for a good and bold dis- 
play, should be planted 24 feet apart, the remainder at 
2 feet. The Ranunculus is tuberous rooted, and requires a 
deep, rich soil, a sunny position, warm and well drained. 
These may be planted in October or November, not more 
than 3 inches deep, or some prefer to keep them until 
February. They are best in groups or clustere, and 
usually grow 12 inches or so high. 


Violet Princess of Wales (Fan).—This is a 
strong grower, and should do perfectly well in your locality 
in the open in half shady places. Frame culture is not 
desirable for this, but for such as Neapolitan, Marie 
Louise, etc., is best when winter flowering is the thing 
aimed at. The best way to grow Violets for winter work 
is to secure cuttings now or in October, plant in shallow 
boxes and frame for winter, and plant in open beds in 
early April. In September ensuing lift and plant in 
frames near the glass, ventilating freely the while. At 
the same time as this is done, cuttings—7.e, unflowered 
runners, may be secured for next year. These alwaysgive 
much better results than divided stock. 


Removing Clematis (H. Budge).—You may safely 
remove and replant the Clematis, and, if more convenient 
to do the work, you may cut it down to within 2 feet or 
3 feet of the soil. If you can so arrange matters, however, 
the cutting down may be done prior to the removing. You 
will need take care of the widely-extending roots, and 
these also in good soil extend deeply. All the forms of 
Clematis Jackmani flower on the young or current 
growth of the season, therefore pruning, and, indeed, 
quite hard cutting down are frequently indulged in for 
these kinds. 


Rock Cress (Wm. Kaye).—If you wish to establish 
this on the wall, or in any crevices in the wall, your best 
plan will be to work out some of the mortar from the 
joints of the brickwork, mix the seeds with a little rather 
stiff and moist soil, and insert this seed-charged soil in the 
positions prepared. You cannot have a better time than 
the present for the work. Of far more importance than 
merely planting the seed in this way is sufficient after- 
attention in the matter of watering, etc., to ensure the seeds 
germinating. 

Violets in frame (Lujer).—First arrange a position 
having a maximum amount of sun during winter. Then, 
if you have it, build up a bed of manure a foot or more in 
thickness, keeping the back rather the higher. Now place 
the frame on the manure and fill in with good garden goil 
for planting the Violets. Lift the plants, each with a 
sonal ball of earth and roots, plant about 6 inches clear 
of each other. Make the soil rather firm at the planting 
by treading round the plants, then finish cff with a little 
more soil. When all are planted, water thoroughly, and 
place on the light. Keep close a few days till the roots 
obtain a fresh hold. You should begin at once, 


Gladiolus (A. B, James).—The question of hardinegg, 
etc., in these plants is always relative to position, the kind 
of soil, and the depth of planting. Many kinds are safe 
when planted 6 inches deep, but in heavy soil we cannot 
say they are benefited by leaving them in the ground. If 
early replanted they are best for a rest. The Bride and 
it allies are of a different set and nearly evergreen, or, in 
other words, the rooting is continuous. At the same time 
the growth even of these so early comes through the soil 
that much damage ensues in times of heavy snow, etc. 
Therefore, we by no means recommend leaving the corms 
in the soil generally, but rather in exceptional conditions 
that may be well known, or the class of soil fully 
described. 


Arranging garden borders (Old Rectory) — 
Wallflowers and Sweet Williams would do well against the 
wall, or the first and some bold Tulip, like Gesneriana or 
Parrot kinds. Then, with standard Roses in the round 
beds, and Tufted Pansies as being much freer than ordi- 
nary Pansies, and more profuse flowering also, for the belt 
around the drive, or these alternating with Begonias. As 
a mass of colouring you could employ Ageratum, Helio- 
trope, yellow Marguerites, or Begonia semperflorens 
variety. The ordinary Tuberous Begonia should do you 
good service in separate colours. Then there are Asters 
very showy and free. The large central bed may be 
utilised by a good cluster Rose, as Aimée Vibert, Crimson 
Rambler, or Félicité-Perpetue, and, around these, dwarf 
bush Roses, as La France, Grace Darling, Mrs. Sharman 
Crawford, and the free-flowering Hon. Edith Gifford, Maris 
Van Houtte, Camoens, etc. It would have been helpful 
had you given the size of beds in the sketch, thus forming 
a guide as to suitable subjects for filling each. Such infor- 
mation is ever of value to us. 


Peeonies (M. P.).—These plants may be divided and 
replanted at once; there is no time so good in the whole 
year. A fully-exposed position, with the deepest and 
richest of soils, is what these require to do full justice to 
them. Ponies are not particular as to the class of soil, 
but usually are more free of canker in light, loamy soil. 
Such as these may be dug 2 feet or 3 feet deep, and abun- 
dance of manure buried weil below the plants. In good 
soi] the roots descend to a great depth, and the plants are 
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the like.——Hrin.—Itvis impossible to name without see- 
ing the flower. You must let the plant get established, 
and then it may bloom. If 80, send us a flower, and we 
will then try and help you.—W. M. Crouch.—Instead of 
using the Sycamore, get some strong seedling Hollies, 
These will do well and make a good hedge. Out the Laure} 
in the spring. If you do it now, asevere frost may follow, 
and very much injure it.—QOil-stove.—We doubt very 
much if you could keep the plants you mention in the 
frame, as the damp would be far more injasioun than any 
S2vere weather.—A. H. Constant rolling should help 
the lawn. Ig there any Moss in the Grass? If so, this 
must be removed before you can do any good.——H. M. B. 
—The two plants you refer to will not bloom outdoors in 
this country, the late autumn—their season of blooming— 
being too cold and changeable.-—F. 5 , Herts.—Ot those 
in your list the following are suitable: Ribes sanguineum, 
Philadelphus Lemoinei, Hibiscus syriacus, Rhus Cotinus, 
Oornus mascula, Exochorda grandiflora, Hawthorn, and 
Olearia Haasti. All in your list ought to do well in such a 
soil as you have.—Fnquirer.—The number you refer to 
can be had from this office, price 14d., post free.—— 
W. B. H. and M. S.—The best way is to dig out the weeda 
with a spud, filling up the holes, and sowing some good 
lawn seed on the vacant places.—K. £. Clarke.—Burn 
them, and begin with a fresh stock.—Countess Cowley. 
—Try the Tamarisk, Escallonia macrantha, and the many 
varieties of Euonymus, Fuchsias, the Sweet Bay, Veronicas, 
the Gum Cistus, and Hollies.—— Betto.— Yes, we would 
advise you to cover it as you say.—_— FP. D, O. C.—Read the 
article on Anemones in our issue of Sept. 28, p. 406. Allow 
yonr Cannas to grow on in the house. They will, ws 
think, flower by-and-bye. Perhaps they are starved. 

Cannas want plenty of pot-room and good soil.—WMrs. 
H, Hodson.—Plant the Silver Maple, the Colchican Maple 

Liquidambar, Weeping Beech, and a Birch._—-C, B. S.— 
We hear it does well in some districts, but you should 

make local inquiries of planters, if possible.——R. C.—Re 
“* Pears cracking,” see our issue of Sept. 28, p. 408. Root- 

prune Apples and Pears in the early autumn, just before 

the leaves fall Rotten cow-manure is the best for 
fruit-trees and Rose-trees, more especially on a light soil. 

—-—Cheshire.—You cannot do better than get some strong 

seedling Hollies to fill up the gaps in your hedge.—— EF. 

Holland.—Brefitt and Co., of 83, Upper Thames-street, 

E.C., supply the cloches you inquire about.——@. F. 

Ashton.—The Hibiscus is increased by cuttings of rips 

wood under handlichts in autumn. The Heuchera is 

easily increased by division. 


Se 
NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants. — Ben Groves.—1, Echeveria 
retusa; 2, Phyllocactus sp., please send in flower._— 
Constant Reader.—Blue flower, Delphinium apparently, 
but had fallen to pieces; other is Olarkia elegans fl.-p}. 
——Hampstead.—Pink flower, Olaytonia perfoliata ; Blue 
flower, Borago laxiflora. —WMiss Horton.—We cannot 
undertake to name Roses. —Enquirer.—Semperyivum, 
probably Haworthiim—F’. M. S.—1, The Purple Olary 
(Salvia Horminum); 2, Hieracium aurantiacum. ——J/em, 
—Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni.m—Z#. C.—1, Should 
like to see better specimens; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan 
variegatum ; 3, Panicum virgatum ; 4, Phalaris arundi- 
nacea variegata. —— Hillesiey, — Helenium pumilum 
striatum.—QJL. C. M.—A variety of Rye Grass.— Robi. 
Greening .—Berberis vulgaris. — Dublin.—1, Pelargonium 
Mangle’s Variegated ; 2, Specimen shrivelled up.—Sam. 
—1, Tritoma sp.; 2, Sedum spectabile; 3, Pyrethrum 
uliginosum.——Mary Duer.—Ficua repens, only used as a 
wall covering.——@. F. Ashton.—Lagurus ovatus.—— 
M, L. K.—1, Aster Nove-Anglia Cottage Maid; 2, A, 
N.-Anglia roseus; 3, A. polyphyllus; 4, A. cordifolius 
elegans ; 5, A. acris var. ; 6, not recognised, of no value. 

Names of fruit —Wm. Forrest.—Light coloured 
Apple is Yorkshire Beauty ; the green, impossible to Bay, 
specimen too poor.—Barn Hey.—Pears: 1, Duchess 
d’Angouléme; 2, Pitmaston Duchess. ——Rev. H. Stand- 
ridge.—Pears: 1, Beurré Diel; 2, Pitmaston Duchess ; 
3, Williams’ Bon Chrétien; 4, Beurré Hardy ; 5, Duchess 
d’Angouleme.——F. M. Gould.—Pear Doyenné Boussoch. 
——Thos. Bradshaw.—1, Brown Beurré ; 2, Crasanne, 
H. W.—Pears: 1, Beurré Diel ; 2, Napoleon. Apples: 3, 
Not recognised; 4, Yorkshire Beauty.——J. 7’, B.— 
Apple Tom Putt. —— A. G. Backmore.—Apple Lady 
Henniker.——W. S. S.—Plum MoLanghiin. oe F. G.— 
Pear, insufficient specimen ; Apple Royal Pearmain,—— 
J. M.—Plum Kirke’s. In sending Plums it is necessary to 
have @ complete specimen, including a stalk, as also a 
piece of the shoot.——L. C. Whickham.—1, Specimens in- 
sufficient; 2, Yorkshire Greening; 3, Small specimen of 
Catshead; 4, Specimens too poor.—0O, V. Aplin.—Plum 
Damson. —— Cumwhinton. —— Apples: 1, Scarlet 
Nonpareil; 2, Ribston Pippin ; 3, London Pippin. Pear 
Louise Bonne of Jersey. 






























































tively a non-climber. Of those named in your list five are 
species—viz., montana, indivisa, Flammula, paniculata, and 

taveoletta—arid do not belong to the showy class, such as 

ady Londesborough, and the like. Mme. Andre is bright 
claret-red, and Jackmani Snow White is excellent. Other 
splendid white kinds are—Henryi, Miss Bateman, and 
Fairy Queen, the first and last usually flowering in June 
and again in September. None of the Clematises named 
require the hard pruting like Jackmani. The Orimson 
Rambler has done well, but must not be pruned now, and 
in spring only remove a short growth from the point, as, 
by drawing down the shoots, trusses of flowers will be 
secured from every joint. 


FRUIT, 


Goat barking trees (F. B.),—You had better 
temper some clay with a small proportion of rather old 
cow-msnure, and cover the parts, and for this winter, at 
least, you may again cover with thin sacking or strong 
canvas to keep the clay in position. The wounds will heal 
up in time, and unless the bark is destroyed deeply and all 
round the stem, there wili be no appreciable difference, 


Assisting Vines (7. P.).—You will do well to get 
wood-ashes, add to those, at the rate of 1 Jb. per bushel, 
either bone-dust or basic-slag, both phosphates, and a 
quart of soot. Mix well, then spread over the Vine border 
I 1 1 i inside and outside, a gallon to two Square yards, and very 
repot it and protect for the winter? This would be the lightly point it in with a fork. Do that in the early winter. 

best course to pursue. The plant requires a west or Also you can, outside, lay on the border, to keep out frost, 
South-west wall to be trained on, or over a porch or bay a mulch or layer of long straw manure. Remove that in 
window Having a similar aspect. If you have any of these | April to allow the sun to warm the border, and, early in 
‘Ad decide to Platt it cut, do so at once. Dig out a hole | June, give a fresh mulch of short manure, and do the 
2 feet deep and wide, and fill in with good, rich garden same inside the house. Such dressings repeated yearly 


soil. If your soil is heavy mix plenty o satid wth it, and | should help the Vines even more after the borders are fuil 
for the same reason place 4 inches of clinkers, rough } of roots. 


stones, stc., in the bottom of hole for drainage, Do not ‘ ick 
break up the ball of earth containing the roots, and bury Be fi eat ye peat Oe a ‘4 soe cv tetieee 
the stem at the surface of the ball 1 inch below ground. attack of the ordinary Pear fungus. This attacks fruits 
In the event of a severe winter place some dryish litter grown on trees that afe in damp or sour or poor soil, the 
about the plant for protection. Do not prune the plant at cultivation being neglected, or where, as may be your 
all when planting it. Leave this till PRDE: case, the roots have gone deep into sour or poor subsoil, 

Flanting Bracken (J. I. §S.).—You _may start | The chief remedy is found in opening a deep trench round 
planting at any time now, taking the precaution to leave | the tree, cutting off the deep roots, then filling the trench 
the fronds more or less intact, or, in any case, not to sub- with better soil, and forking in some manure over the top 
mit the plants to any wholesale cutting down for the sake | of the soil untouched. It ia well, also, to give the tree 
of appearance. If you can remove a whole spit of soil con- gentle spraying or syringing of the now wali ecas Bor- 
taining the rhizomes, take every care that the running | deaux mixture two or three times during the winter. 
eid of the rhidome—i.c., the underground stem portion | with respect to the Cherry, we suspect that its roots are 
from which the fronds issus does not get crushed or in the same condition, and can hardly be in good soil. It 
injured in the replantiig, Jt is Hot an easy plant to seems improbable that the saline matter from the sea 
establish in some soils, though we know of instatices where | 4 miles distant can be harmful. Roots too deep and away 
the plant has been established well in quite cold clay soils. | from manure no doubt are the cause. Itis the cause of 
It would certainly assist matters if some light material | myriads of ills in fruit-trees, and the best remedy in most 
vould be added about the roots at Planting time. With | cases is to do as advised for the Pear-tree. It may involve 
good niaterial available, you may plant at intervals to the | some labour, but severe diseases need drastic remedies, 
end of February, of even later. You do not say where or | Tf they be not adopted the evil will become worse each 
Bow yott will obtain supplies, and if you have to dig it from year. 

VEGETABLES, 


old established areas, you will find where assistance in 
selecting the most shallow ground. o this way you Mushrooms (L. J., Suffolk).—The exampl 
y E .Jo., Su ‘ xamples sent are 
obtain the best roots. true Mushrooms—Agaricus campestris. When these grow 
Perennials for August and September | under trees they are often a little different in appearance, 
(M.L ).—In restricting the height of the above to “about | and sometimes less wholesome than those from the open,— 
W.G. 8S. 


4 feet,” you leave a very narrow margin of plants, and 
particularly “effective perennials.” The following are a Ripening Tomatoes (Novice).—If you van allow 
wtp Rowever, and you do not. say whether bulbs are your Tomato fruits, now green, to hang for yet a month 
desired or not. Budbeckia Newmani, Aster Amellus and as they are in a greenhouse, a good quantity should then 
los varieties, Aster acris, Aster lavigatus, hybrid Pentste- ripen naturally. Of course, some fire-heat at night, if it 
mons, Montbretias, Veronica longifolia subsessilis, and the could be given, would help very much. Whenyou cannot 
host of early-flowering Chysanthemums. Of taller things | atlow them longer to hang pick out all the largest, and you 
there are Lilium tigrinum, L. speciosum in variety, Gail- | yij] fairly ripen them in a warm place, such as a kitchen 
lardias, Rudbeckia purpurea, the best Michaelmas | window or shelf, or on the top shelf of a greenhouse. Ag 
Daisies, Eryngiums in variety, Day Lilies, Kniphofias, | to the smaller green fruits, use them to make green 
Cimicifuga cordifolia, C. racemosa, the trio of Anemone Tomato-jam, or else pickle them as Walnuts are 
japonica, Sunflowers, including Heliopsis; Herbaceous . . 
SHORT RHPLIBS. 
Ff. A, N.—See article on Violets in our issue of Oct. 27, 


Lobelias, etc. All these ate striking and beautiful if 
1900, p. 460, which can be had of the publisher, price 1}d., 


propery utilised, and the beds carpeted with the more 

eautiful Tufted Pansies specially cultivated to flower in 
post free.—— Poppy —We think there is not a good open- 
ing, as there is such a vast area of the earth on which all 


August, etc. This latter, however, may require the skill 
the supply needed may be easily grown. The kind is the 


hot easily ovetfed. Bone-meal may also be added, and, 
when established, the plants may be given any quantity of 
liquid-manure in winter and dgaih in the growing season, 
right away to the first signs of bud expafigion. You cannot 
treat them too liberally. What do you mean by the 
“‘ Japanese Sunflower?” Outtings of Marguerites may be 
taken at once, and, if liberally treated, will make 
plants large enough for all ordinary use, The old one 
should be discarded. 


Wallflowers (Hugo).—We would much prefer to 
mass them in separate colours than mixing them, and par- 
ticularly so in the colours natned. For instance, you 
Cannot make any good arrangement with lemon and 
&épficct; cf again with purple and blood-red, so that the 
Sily alternative is aitertately to plant blood-red with 
lemon and apficot, and thess again with the purple. ‘The 
latter, however, is a strange colour in Wallflowers, atid here 
again is difficulty with colour descriptions. If yoti have 
knowledge of the habit of growth and of height in par- 
ticular that the plants are somewhat similar, the better 
Flan will be to divide the beds into several sections or 
parts, atid platit 4 separate block of colour in each part. 
The next bed you cotild mass With ene colotir alone, and 
80 On, 


Passion-flower (H. 8. M.).—It is rather late now 
to plant the above. Have you no frame that you could 
























































Catalogues received.—Laing & Mather (with 
which is incorporated Stuart & Mein), Kelso, N.B.—List of 
Carnations.——D. Hay & Son, Montpelier Nursery, near 
Auckland, New Zealand. — Descriptive Cataloque.—— 
Webb & Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge.—List of New and 
Improved Cereals.—-W. Smith & Sons, Exchange Seed 
Warehouse, Aberdeen.—Deseriptive Catalogue of Flower 
Roots.—Jas. Cocker & Sons, 130, Union-street, Aberdeen. 
—List of Flower Roots.——W. Paul & Son, Waltham 
Cross, N —List of Roses.——Wilheim Pfitzer, Stuttgart.— 
List of Roses. 








Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer cach week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea, 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. P. Hargreaves, 18, Dean-road, Hounslow, 
for Cedars ; 2, Mrs, Stuart Rickman, Arborfield 
Grange, Berks, 


of the skilled gardener. We share your amusement as to 
this latter personage, the more so as the whole trend of 
your letter is an appeal for advice from this very class, 3 : nee : 
“the highly trained gardener,” whom you regard as “the | Opium Poppy (Papaver somniferum), the varieties of which 
greatest obstacle to beautiful gardens.” ore Aateey aye on Sst para an Pe teag igi G.— 
; ie ; uite impossible to advise without seein e place you 
Raffia or rofiia (Mf. T. F.).—We have been at bi 2 aes to lores a rock garden on, —", B.-We Loe of no 
pains to obtain exact information respecting the origin of book dealing with the subject you mention —-Adolph 
what you describe as roffia, and are indebted to @ member Jacobs.—Kindly send us a few more particulars as to what 
of the Kew Gardens staff In consequence. It is very odd ane of lants you wish. Is your house heated, and to 
that a substance now so universally in use by gardeners nat Bd ase jets FE Tey pice —We have had no 
should yet have its origin so little known: It has been ah aera of the materiel eis eeler #0 as manure ~~ 
generally held that roffia, 80 called, was a fall, coarse Sy soctan tea the eodave they are. You ought to 
Grass from tropical climes, which when dried became get a few bunches this season if the canes are well ripened. 
very tough and supple. It is now found that it is not a|o~"" J. S.—You cannot, as far as we can see, improve 
Grags at all, but is the product of a species of the Raphia bh Sout way of treating your houss. Keep the Hollyhocks 
Palm, coming largely from Madagascar, but also now from nad ‘Carnation’ in a cold-frame: no need to waste an 
East and West Africa. The leaves of this genus are heat on them.___W H. W.—The Medlar prefers panel 
atripped of what is called the epidermis or outer coat, and soi eat tia /Aynelanchior. or Prunus woulanne the better 
the inner portion is the material we use torn into frogs. =, H. Stoneleigh.—Kindl send us specimens of 
small strips, dried, then tied into bundles, and thus Rhadnsects you refer i as wh Be better tas you.— 
per, seers Ratite Ree gos Axe Ang wy epellnes, Flora.—Wea hope to give in an early issue an article and 
* doabel but Vialieedateias the eatenial 4s ehh illustration dealing with Trig Kampferi.——Blenheim.— 
existing name will be used. It is interesting to note that Pe beboeshle te pine pahont, je vhe nee, an 
whereas formerly bast from Russia, made from the rind of Taieten, the tree trote thaeeatl bite Sod uteri es 
the Lime and other trees, was only used, now we are lime-white the wall.—dJ. R. 0 sea: ae the porn of 
flependent on tropical countries for the supply of our Clematis Jackmani will answer your ie ose. You can 
wying material in gardens. We can but hope that the plant now if you can, as they cai aware be had in pots 
fnduetry a4 dt aaphen that the supply of Raphia You can cut the Walnut-tree any time after the leaves 
SO ee one eens nae have fallen.— A. Philip Peacock.— Any plant that will 
Clematis (D. N. B.).—It seems unfortunate that you | not root deeply you can put on your Vine-border. Of 
have so recently planted and anticipate removing the above course, it is best not to grow anything on it, if possible. 
just when they should be taking good hold upon the soil. —Agnoramus.—Impossible to advise without seeing your 
Duchess of Edinburgh and Marquis of (? Lady) Londes- | place.—J. W. K.—We hope to deal fully with the sub- 
borough are nearly summer-flowering, and need no actual | ject you mention in an early issue.—H, L. Toomer.— 
pruning beyond thinning where growth is too thick. | Instructions as to making A3paragus-bed you will find in 
Montana is white, very free, spring flowering, rapid clim- | our issue of March 10, 1900, and notes on Seakale culture 
ber, suited to shouse-wall where a run of 20 feet can be | in our issues of June 2, 1900, and January 19, 1901, all of 
obtained. Indivisa is white, but not hardy ; cool green- | which can be had of the publisher, price 13d. each, post 
house climber, flowers in March, April. Five and six we| free. Give your garden a good dressing. of lime, and, 
are not acquainted with, 80 far as the names given arecon- | when not Cooupled: by crops, ridge it up roughly for the 
cerned. Flammula is white, fragrant, flowering from July | winter.——Vectis, New Barnet.—It is impossible to advise 
to October; a vigorous climber, must have ample space. | unless one were to bee the garden. You ought to consult 
Paniculata somewhat resembles the last-named in its.| someone in your neighbourhood.—~Nutty.—We should 
flowering. It is an old species, less vigorous in growth. | imagine that the recent heavy rains we have had have been 
Graveolens has pale yellow blooms, summer-flowering, but 
more bush-like in character—that is to say, ig compara- 


the cayse of the cracking in Your Tomatoes. If against o 
wall, you might protect in some way with old sashes or 
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No. 1;179.—Vor, XXXITI. Founded by W, Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden,” 
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not at all overdo it if you use it for a present Challenger, and Syon House Prolific are good 
season dressing, and have it dug in deeply to lie mitl-season varieties and fine croppers. You 
for the winter. It is the ground which is now would do well to obtain at least half-a-dozen 
carrying a second crop in Cabbage, etc., that | varieties and try them first. ] 


will, however, most need a fresh dressing of Making Mushroom-bed (Dolly).—It ig 
manure in the spring, as that will be most & good time to make up Mushroom-beds now. 
exhausted, If you can give that some stable- Collect a good quantity, say two cartloads, of 
manure, half-decayed, do so. If you can give fresh stable- manure, shake out the long straw, 
your ground now vacant a trenching some and let that dry. Then turn all the short 
20 inches to 24 inches deep, adding the vege- | manure into a heap, and well shake it to pieces 
table manure at the same time, do so, and YOU | in gy doing. Let it lie for a week, then turn 
will find the summer crops greatly benefit. and mix it again, adding to it, if dryish, some 

Green Tomato chutney.—some few years agoa|) water. Give one other turning a week later, 
Sor sanpranfaiotny bevel | 804 when the heap io uae we te te 
Now outdoor Tomatoes are 80 abundant I want to use it bed either outdoors ay: the form of a ridge 
again. Will some reader Kindly repeat it for the benefit | 25 feet wide at bottom, 25 feet high, well beaten 
of myself and any others who want a really good condi- down and solid. Ifin an outhouse or cellar, let 
ment ?—A. M. W. it be solid, too, and 15 inches thick, made flat- 
wise. When it has become warm, Spawn it with 


[Put a pint of vinegar in a preserving pan 
with a pound of Demerara sugar. Let this boil good cake ; one broken into six or eight pieces 
should spawn one Square yard. Water the bed 


until the Sugar is dissolved. Slice ag many 
Tomatoes into this Syrup as you wish to use, | with tepid water, then coat it over with nice 
Sweet loam | inch thick, Pat it well down all 


with the same weight of Apples, peeled, cored, 
and cut into quarters ; 1 oz. of bruised Ginger, over, then cover up with the long, dry litter 
previously shaken out. 


six red Chillies, 4 1b. Shallots, + Ib. Sultanas, 
allowing 41b. of sugar and these spices for each Climbing Kidney Beans (1. 0, Bye 
® should have liked information as to the 


pound of Apples and Tomatoes ; salt to taste. 
mou these nifes tae pene all the time wording of the*class in your schedule which 
Hitt itis thick like jam an Sets firm when a enables runners of any description to be shown 
little is dropped on a plate. Pour into hot glass with dwarfs. We admit it is difficult to exclude 
adden ery When cold with well cleansed pods of Climbing Canadian Wonder, as these 
bladder, and store in a dry, cool Place, ] are exactly the same in appearance as are the 
Cucumber plants failing (J. Read).— pods of Dwarf Canadian Wonder, but there is 
The dying off of Cucumber plants through decay i i 
in the stems is not limited to Japanese varieties. 
It is common with ordinary Cucumbers, A There is an old climbing Bean, the Caseknife, 
fungus eats into the stems ; but the chie? causes which is also grown under another name, and 
are something objectionable in the soil, injuring | has longer pods, but rarely ever straight ones, 
the stems when planting, too much water, and | as they usually have a curve in them. No one 
other things. We have found plants that would mistake those for the product of any 
trailed on the soil to be more susceptible than | dwarf Beans. Obviously if the class is for 
are plants kept erect and trained up under glass | * dwarf Beans,” no pods grown on climbing 
roof. Some persons put zine or earthenware Beans are admissible. The best of all the 
collars round the stems to keep off water: climbers with the Dwarf Kidney form of pods is 
others put little heaps of lime. Often where Climbing Canadian Wonder, or, as also called, 
there is far too much root room the decay comes. | Tender and True. There should be in schedules 
We have helped to avoid it in trailing plants | classes for rough (scarlet or white) Dutch 
i i runners, for smooth runners, and for dwarf 
Beans. Then each section would be on an 
equality. Have you grown Best of All Scarlet 
Runner? A good stock of that, well grown, 


VEGETABLEsS, 





































































WINTER CUCUMBERS, 
THE sooner in September Cucumber-seed for 
producing plants for fruiting in winter is sown 
the better, as, unless good stocky plants are 
fecured, good results cannot be expected. It is 
folly to expect plants to produce heavy crops of 
fruit in winter, but provided that the house in 
which they are grown is well glazed and heated, 
there is no reason why fair success should not 


be achieved. Planting in old, leaky houses, 
however, is only courting failure. B y all means 
sow the seed in small pots, as if sown thickly in, 
Say, a 4-inch pot, the plants get a severe check 
when potted off, from which they do not soon 
rally at this late date. Rather more than half 
fill the pots with soil, pressing it in firmly, 
Nothing surpasses maiden loam, with a little 
leaf-mould added. Sow two seeds in each pot, 
then, if both germinate, the weaker plant can 
be drawn out. Give a gentle watering with a 
fine-rosed can, plunge in a_bottom-heat of 
70 degrees, and cover with a piece of glass to 
preserve the seed from mice, A top heat of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. will be suitable, and the 
soil should be kept rather dry till the young 
plants appear. When the first rough leaves are 
formed, earth up the plants with a little loamy 
soil, which will encourage the formation of fresh 
roots from the stems. Place them within a foot 
or so of the roof glass and lightly syringe on 
sunny days only, maintaining continually a 
moist atmosphere. When well rooted, and 
before they become root-bound, re-pot into 
45-inch pots, using a rather rougher compost, 
with a little sweet horse-manure added. Ags 
early in October ag possible plant them out in 
medium-sized mounds of turfy loam, horse- 
manure, and road-grit, the mounds being formed 
on a bed of sweet Oak or Beech-leaves, well 
pressed down. It is imperative that the house 
be thoroughly cleansed inside previous to plant- 
ing.’ Beware of too high a temperature in 
winter. One of 65 degs. by night and 70 degs. 
by day, with a good rise from sun-heat, is best. 


C. 
$$ 
NOTHS AND REPLIRS. 


Soot and lime-manure (South Wales), 
—Both lime and soot, but the latter especially, 


Potato for sandy soil.—Would you kindly give 


me the name of the best seed Potato for growing ina ives the longest pods of all the climbers as 
light sandy soil in the South of England? I am told that 8 va P : 


Z oa : 
a very good Potato, which Yields excellent results, ig they TeORe from 10 inches to 12 inches in 
Up-to-Date, but perhaps you may be able to inform me if length. 


this or any other Potato is Suitable for the above kind of Growing Tomatoes ina greenhouse.—I wish 
soil ?—W. E. Coorrr. to grow Tomatoes in my greenhouse next year. It haga 


[In advising the planting of any particular | span roof, and isin an open position. Would you kindly tell 
for which St 1 nocded Tapas O& the purpores | ethan sew te sche bn ea and the eat 
for which it is needed. If it be for own use pipes are all laid. Please state whether heating ig neces- 
early and for some time, or for early marketing, | sary for Tomato growing?—Tnos Boworren, 
certainly do not plant Up-to-Date, as whilst a} [Sow the Tomato-3eed in 5-inch pots the last 
great cropper and a strong grower it is also the week in March, having these well filled with 
latest to ripen of any Potato we have. For sandy soil. Put twelve seeds into each pot 
early use we should prefer White Beauty of thinly, just covering with soil. Water gently, 
Hebron, or as also called Puritan, or else the | then stand in a warm place in the greenhouse, 
white Kidney Snowdrop. Hither of these would | As soon as growth begins place the pots ona 
be ready early in your light soil, and would | shelf near the glass. When 3 inches in height 
keep good till Christmas. The Bruce, Up-to- | lift the seedlings out carefully and put them 
Date, The Crofter, all strong growers, give fine singly into 3-inch pots, keeping the stems well 
late crops. Potatoes vary very much in diverse | buried in the soil. Later, shift into 6-inch 
soils. If you prefer round Potatoes, Snowball, pots, and when the plants are 12 inches in 


on soils which need Sweetening and, maybe, 
manure-sick. Soot is a capital manure, and 
may be usefully added to ground for any crop. 
Lime is a good dressing when fresh slacked for 
all young, tender crops to kill vermin, especially 
slugs. When either of these compounds is 
used among plants, let it be at once hoed in if 
appearance is any consideration. Whilst soot 
may be used liberally with all crops, lime 
should be sparingly, unless soil be stiff and 
wet. 


Manuring garden ground (W.).—As 
your heap of lawn cuttings and garden refuse 
does not constitute strong manure, no doubt 


bnt that it will benefit the vacant ground and 
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crocks from the potting-shed, or brickbats 
broken small, 2 inches deep, and over all place 
a layer of turves, Grass side downwards. The 
width of border will be determined by the kind 
of trees it is intended to plant. If young trees 
from a nursery are to be used, the border need 
not be made full width at the start, and it can 
be added to afterwards as required, the same 
as with Vine borders. On the other hand, if 
full-sized trees lifted from outdoors are to be 
planted, then the border must be made suffici- 
ently wide to accommodate the roots, with a 
little to spare. 

This matter having been decided upon, the 


height shift again into 10-inch pots, in which to 
fruit them. Ifyou haveno such large pots, any 
boxes 12 inches by 18 inches will hold two 
plants well. The plants may stand so close 
together that the main stems are but 12 inches 
apart. You must have them quite close to the 
front glass of the greenhouse, tied up to stout 
stakes or wires, and every side shoot so soon as 
it shows must be hard pinched out. Some of 
your plants in the 6-inch pots may be planted 
outdoors against a warm wall 12 inches apart, 
and be treated in the same way, the main stem 
being loosely nailed to the wall. These may be 
planted out at the end of May. In both cases 
you should be able to ripen Tomatoes in quantity. 
Good varieties are Challenger and Chemin 
Rouge. } 


_——— 


FRUIT. 


make use of a rammer for that purpose, and 
when all is completed the border may be left to 


settle down until the time arrives for planting. 
A. 


PEACH-TREE BORDERS. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the planting of the trees 
in newly-erected Peach-houses, and for supply- 
ing deficiencies in early houses, caused either 
by death or through the cutting away of unsuit- 
able varieties, should be made, so that the soil 
in the new borders will have time to settle down 
before the trees are ready for lifting. In the 
latter case it may not be considered necessary 
to renew the soil at all, or perhaps only a por- 
tion of it, but whether it be retained wholly or 
in part, it should be thrown out, and every par- 
ticle of roots carefully picked out of it, and the 
drainage cleaned and rearranged before planting 
again. Personally I do not care to use the 
whole of the soil again, however good it may 
be, as the trees always appreciate fresh soil 
being placed about their roots. With respect 
to new houses it is a different matter, and entire 
new borders will have to be constructed unless 
the staple should be unusually good ; but it is 
seldom that soil of such a character is met with, 
and the general rule is to make the borders of 
a prepared compost. ‘The first thing to be done 
will be to excavate the soil in the interior of 
the house if the borders are to be inside, or at 
the front if the border is to be outside. A 
border 2 feet 6 inches in depth is sufficient for 
Peach-trees, and this, with 6 inches of drainage, 
will make the necessary excavations 3 feet in 
depth. A drain with a good outfall should be 
laid along the front of the borders to carry off 
the water, as Peach-trees require a great deal 
of moisture during the growing season, and 
ample means should be provided for it to pass 
away. If the subsoil is cold or wet or consists 
of clay or marl, it is good policy to concrete the 
bottom to prevent the roots finding their way 
into it. On gravelly soils this precaution is not 
necessary. ‘The bed of concrete should be laid 
in a sloping direction that the water may pass 
quickly away. This done, the next thing to 
consider will be the 

PREPARATION OF THE COMPOST, and as soon as 
this is decided upon, the various ingredients 
should be got together, mixed, and the border 
constructed with all expedition. The Peach 
succeeds best in a rather heavy, calcareous 
loam, and loams that do not come up to this 
standard should be rectified as far as circum- 
stances will allow by the addition of whatever 
constituents may be absent. Light and sandy 
loams, which in themselves have lasting proper- 
ties, may have road sidings and scrapings, dried 
pulverised marl, bone-meal and half-inch bones 
added to make them more fertile. Heavy, 
retentive loams require something to render 
them more porous, therefore, old plaster, lime- 
rubble, wood-ashes, charcoal broken fairly 
small, or pounded brickbats may be added in 
varying quantities, according to the character 
of the soil to be dealt with. If poor, bone-meal 
and half-inch bones should always be employed 
to enrich the soil, but I do not advocate the 
use of animal manure in any shape or form for 
making borders, as it encourages nothing but 
rank growth, and its lasting properties are but 
fleeting. The bone-meal and half-inch bones 
may be used in the proportion of one hundred- 
weight of each to each load of soil. 

When the soil has been mixed and thrown 
into a heap to induce slight fermentation, the 
drainage should be got in. This may consist of 
stones or brickbats, and they should be properly 
arranged on the concrete or bottom of the border 
to the depth of 4 inches. On this place smaller 
material, such as clinkers broken up, surplus 


clear, yellow skin. The eye is quite small and | 





and slightly acid. It cooks admirably, or, if 





without fruit. The summer shoots usually pro- 
duce a fruit bud at each point ; hence it is 
needful to be careful in pruning not to cut away | 
these point buds. Generally it is best to have 
the trees in free bush form and worked on the 
Paradise-stock, as, if on the free or Crab-stock, 
growth is apt to be coarse for a time and late 
in fruiting. By free bush form is meant where 
there is plenty of room to allow the branches to 
extend, as hard pruning is, in this case, bad 
practice. Certainly free bush trees should be 
at least 14 feet apart. Some time since it was 
very doubtful whether the variety Waltham 
Abbey Seedling was not also in commerce as 
Golden Noble. The former, however, differs 
so much from the latter in growth and 
fruiting, the former especially being a heavy 
cropper every second year, that it is remarkable 
such a mistake should have been made. Both 
are first-rate Apples to be in any collection, and 
both keep well until March if in a cool store. 
Golden Noble was first brought into prominence | 
by Sir Thomas Harr, of Stowe Hall, Norfolk. It | 
was presumed to have had its original tree in an 
old orchard. It is an old variety, and bids fair | 
to have yet a long life. 





—————————— 


Pears cracking.—Several times a remedy 
for the above trouble has appeared in GARDEN- 
ING, and having adopted it with much success, 
perhaps my experience may not be useless to 





pyramid, two others, st 
about thirty years old, a 
show of blossom in the spring, 
factory crops in autu 
one of the standards, 

cracked, and though of good size wa 
The gardener gave it u 
the tree in hand, thus : 

were scraped and washed, th 
was removed all round the base, 
manured stuff introduced several times, 
by much watering. Last yea 
Pears, no cracks. 


p in despair, 
The stem and branches 
en the mould 
and fresh richly 
followed 
r’s produce was 
The process was 
the result is over one 


eighty large 
soil should be wheeled in and spread evenly, | followed this year, and 
taking care to firm it well by treading, and in | hundred and fifty. Not one is cra 
some cases, it may be absolutely necessary to | W. J. Narron, Thornton Heath, 


closed, and the stalk is short and thick, often | that bes 
having a fleshy knob on one side. The fruits are | wall fruit, for whe 
of good, medium size, neither large nor small. | and radiated by 
The flesh is very firm, white, crisp and juicy, | sidered, a little coo 

if | is necessary to counteract this. 
the fruits be baked, they form a delicious dish. | need not despair, even though your 


the walls the 


Apple Golden Nobte. 


The tree is not a great cropper, but it :3 seldom | and dry, provided you can give t 
attention to t 
point to trees t 
growing in exac 
yours, and which 
‘« pleasure and profit” 

One of the first essen 


he wants of the trees. 
hat are healthy and fruitful 
tly the same kind of soil as 
year by year afford both 
to the owner. 
tials is water wherewith 
the trees overhead in dry, 
ther and a plentiful supply for the 
A good thick mulch put 
teracts much of the 
plied early and of 
ts may be kept cool and 
d constantly it needs only 
fine summer days to 
rowth and fruit. 
soil to its whole depth, 
lime grit and burnt refuse, if you 
d mulch as soon as the trees are 
d trees are those advised 
well framed and pro- 
ng, undeveloped 
ften spoil them 
the annual 
stopping in summer necessary 10 obtaining a « 
good and well-formed t 


roots when needed. 
on early in the summer coun 
With this sup 
goodly depth, the roo 
moist, and this assure 
the overhead syringing on 
maintain healthy g 


| planted. Three-year-ol 


portionately balanced. If you 
trees are purchased, amateurs 0 
from fear of over or under doing 


ree. 


standard-trained a 
the upper part, 
Sometimes, too, 
to making t 
out the stan 
Whichever course is necessa 


the other th 
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PLANTING WALL FRUIT-TREES. 
I Am planting wall frui 
ee hope). Can yougive me 
six Nectarines, and six Apr 
GOLDEN NOBLE APPLE. six Nectarines, and six Ap 
z . dry, with gravel 
Frurrs of this variety are very handsome, and, | also inform me w 


when ripe, very round, smooth, and having a with a view to best results ?— WESSEX. 
description you give of your soil is not 
t suited for the successful growth of 
n the great heat absorbed 
mselves is con- 
ler element about the roots 
However, you 
soil be hot 


t border for pleasure and profit (I 
the names of six good early Peaches, 
icots ; also six good late Peaches, 
ricots? My soil is very hot and 
out 18 inches below. Kindly 
hat aged trees it would be best to obtain 





cked,— 


he necessary 
We can 


I have three Marie Louise trees--one a 
andards, all healthy, 
Il having had a good 
followed by satis- 
mn, except in the case of 
the fruit of which always 
s useless. 
so I took 


hot 


Before 


In the case of a 
cate the planting of 
nd dwarfs, the one to furnish 
e base of the walls. 
dwarfs are planted with a view 
hem the permanent trees, cutting 
dards as the others require the 
ry, it is 
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well to calculate beforehand and plant with this 
object in view. 

VARIETIES.—Six good early varieties of 
Peaches will be found in Amsden June (one of 
the best), Alexander, Early Grosse Mignonne, 
Hale’s Early, Condor, and Rivers’ Early York. 
Dymond and Bellegarde are good midseason 
kinds ; Barrington, Sea Eagle, Exquisite, and 
Walburton’s Admirable are very good late 
sorts. Six early Nectarines may comprise Karly 
Rivers, Lord Napier, Advance, Albert Victor, 
Elruge, and Violet Hative. Cardinal is earlier 
than Early Rivers by a few days, but is not 
recommended for cutdoor planting. Six later 
kinds are Downton, Humboldt, Byron, Newton, 
Pine-Apple, and Victoria. Early Moor Park, 
Large Early, Early Frogmore, Musch-Musch, 
Oallin’s Early Peach, and Shipley’s are standard 
early Apricots. St. Ambroise, Royal, Grosse 
Peche, Hemskirk, Kaisha, and Orange are 
excellent sorts for keeping up a good succession 
of fruit. It is not always advisable to plant too 
many sorts, nor is it wise to confine oneself to 
too few. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


The Satsuma Plum.—I send you, on the chance 
of its being of interest to you, one fruit from our Satsuma 
Plum. Seven years since it was planted, this is the first 
that it has borne, but the whole crop numbers only one 
dozen. [think that as a dessert fruit it is second-rate, 
but for tarts the splendid flesh and juice promise 
extremely well. Our Rosa microphylla has again cast its 
whole crop.—R. B., Benthall Halil, Broseley. 

[A very interesting Japanese Plum, the colour dark 
purple, this pervading the whole fruit. It has a Peach 
flavour. For cooking, its rich colour and juicy flesh ought 
to stand it in good stead.] 


Vine and fruit-trees.—What kind of Vine would 
you advise for planting in a small house heated with hot- 
water pipes? No regular gardener is kept. It would be 
planted in a border within the house. I have various 
fruit-trees in the garden growing in the cultivated soil. 
A man is now digging all vacant ground, trenching in 
manure. What is it best to do with the soil immediately 
round the trees? Leave it alone entirely for a yard 
around the stems, putting manure on the surface, or 
lightly stir the soil? Do you advise growing anything 
immediately over the tree-roots, or always leaving the soul 
bare for, say, a yard round the trees (—JANETTE. 

[You cannot do better than plant Black Hamburgh. 
Leave the soil around the trecs alone, and mulch well with 
good rotten manure, giving a good dose of liquid-manure, 
if you have any, several times during the winter when the 
weather is open. ] 

The claret-coloured Vine.—Will you 
kindly tell me if Grapes enclosed are good to 
eat or for making wine? I planted it on the 
south side of my house for the beauty of the 
foliage about five years ago, but as there is a 
nice lot of Grapes I should like to use them in 
some way when ripe. Last year about forty 
bunches hung till they were rotten or the birds 
ate them. 1 know you have mentioned claret- 
coloured Vines for arches and pergolas, etc., 
but I do not remember the fruit ever being 


mentioned.—P., Windsor. 


[We believe this is often used by Vine growers 
in France to colour their wines. Perhaps some 
reader who has grown ard fruited this Vine in 
our own country will kindly tell us if wine has 
been made from the home-grown fruit.—ED. ] 


Pruning Peaches.—Will you kindly give me some 
idea as to pruning Peach-trees indoors? Do they fruit on 
the young shoots they made this summer, or on the next 
spring’s growth? Should I tie this year’s growth in full 
length, or cut the tops off and shorten back the side 
shoots on the old wood ?/—Jon. 

[Peaches require quite different treatment 
from bush fruits and Apples in their pruning ; 
but you ought not to experience much trouble 
in carrying this out, provided your trees are in 
good bearing order and healthy. Peaches fruit 
mostly on growth made during the past season 
—that is to say, summer shoots of this year bear 
fruit next. In pruning, cut away all old and 
useless wood, and lay in those young shoots that 
are furnished with buds. These may need 
shortening—some of them, others will not. It 
is not a good plan to shorten very strong shoots ; 
these break more evenly if left unpruned, and 
very weak wood has few wood-buds. This 
should also be left intact. Prune so as to keep 
the tree evenly balanced, and avoid crowding in 
too many branches. Four inches apart for 
every fruit-bearing shoot is a very good distance 
to allow. Pruning of Peach-trees is often left 
until after Christmas, but we have never found 
where the gain comes in by delaying the work 
until late in the winter. After the fall of the 
leaf, pruning may at once proceed. In shorten- 
ing growths of moderate strength, always cut 
to a triple bud ; the two outer buds are flower- 
buds, the central one a wood-bud, Unless 





there is a wood-bud there is no shoot made to 


assist the flow of sap, and consequently no fruit. ] | 
Pears rotting.—I send you a Pear which is froma | 


tree whose entire crop is affected in this manner. 


The | 


fruit is covered with brown spots and cracks badly, and | 


as soon as picked withers and soon decays. The tree isa 
large one, and I should be very glad if you can help me to 
any way of preventing a recurrence of this disease. I have 
only just taken the orchard, which has been much 
neglected. The trees are very crowded, have been left 
long unpruned, and the situation is wet. Many of the 
Apples are affected in the same way as this Pear.—ALrEx, 
Hoe, 


[The cause of the cracking of your Pears, 
really a fungoid attack, is fully stated in your 
remark that the situation of the orchard is wet. 


We fear, unless you can have the ground well | 


drained by opening up trenches between each 
row of trees, allowing a fall of about 2 feet, that 
the chances of improving it are small, That 
the soil is sour is certain, also that the roots 
have gone deep. Besides this drainage, it 
would be needful for you to have the heads 
severely thinned, the whole of the stems coated 
with limewhite and soot, and the spray branches 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


RCOCOM AND WINDOW. 


ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS INDOORS. 


Tun illustration shows a simple vase filled rather 
tightly with Carnation flowers, contrasted with, 
and supported by, the lace-like sprays of the 
paniculate Gypsophila. It would not bo easy 
to adopt a sweeter, more simple, or more light 
and elegant arrangement, and it is one that can 
be made almost as quickly as the flowers are 
cut from the garden. ‘There is a good deal of 
nonsense talked and valuable time wasted over 
the so-called arrangement of cut flowers for the 
house. Asa rule, if flowers are cut with stalks 
of sufficient and characteristic length, they 
arrange themselves as placed, not too thickly, 
in a cylindrical or trumpet-shaped vessel or 
vase. There is a subtle kind of first intention 
about floral arrangements that is born with 
some people and not easy of acquirement under 





A simple arrangement of Carnations and Gyprophila, 
Dalhoolin, Oraigavar, Co. Down. 


either smothered on a damp day with fresh- 


slaked lime or syringed with limewash, also | 


removing the turf for some 10 feet area over the 
roots of each tree and forking in dressings of 
short manure. 
the formation of new roots as near the surface 
as possible, and thus cause the trees to make 
quite new and healthy growth. Only the most 
drastic treatment, such as is here described, 
will succeed. Practically so long as the soil is 
wet no effort can have success. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or | 


Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of tts contents, 


indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. | 


Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Miss Chichester, Arlington Court, Barnstaple, 
for Belladonna Lilies; 2, Mrs, Hughes, Dal- 
hoolin, Craigavar, Co, Down, for Carnations 
and Gypsophila in a vase, 


The chief aim must be to induce | 


From a photograph by Mrs. Hughes, 


| any other conditions. The floral decorator of 
the best kind is born rather than made, One 
strong point is to use each flower separately as 
grouped with its own or other very similar 
looking foliage. Do not mix more than two 
colours together, pink and grey, yellow and 
white, with perhaps a touch of bronze in the 
leaves employed. Do not use bright purple and 
| yellow together without lots of grey foliage, 
and above everything keep blue or purple-reds 
away from yellow orange-red flowers. The 
natural bend or pose of each flower must be 
rigidly preserved, as nothing looks worse than 
| drooping flowers arranged as if growing upright 
| in glass or tazza, or stiff and erect growing spikes 
| arranged in a pendent or drooping manner. 
Simple and natural arrangements are best. Do 
| not crowd too many spikes or flowers together, 
| and use as far as may be flowers and foliage or 
_ growths of the same plant in the same vase and 
| all will be well. All complicated and artificial 
| arrangements with wire, etc., are bad from an 
artistic point of view. eu ar es 
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Se re ant G. sanguineum is the pure white kind, of which 
HARDY GERANIUMS (CRANE’S-BILL). a bed is shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Tuts hardy group of herbaceous perennials and | With the same free habit of growth and flower- 
alpine plants embraces some of the most useful | ing and perfect hardy nature, it is one of the 
of plants for the border or rock garden. Of the | good things of recent years, a plant, too, that 
former, we do not remember any at this! promises to become famous through the instru- 





Geranium sanguineum album at Perry’s nursery, Winchmore Hill, N. 


moment that give the least trouble to the mentality of Mr. Amos Perry, Winchmore Hill, 
cultivator. All are alike simple in their | with whom, we believe, it originated. It is 
requirements and grow freely and well under | a beautiful plant and hardy, and has come to 
ordinary cultivation in the border. Some, | stay. No description is needed, as the picture 
indeed, are sufficiently strong and robust that speaks for itself, K. J. 
they pisyeue Shemp in woodland gardens, in 
the shrubbery border, and in places where onl TTR wre 
occasional BtLentiod is given a Of this sami *," AN AMATEUR’S EXPERIENCE OF 
the forms of G. pratense may be cited; if VIOLETS, 

others are required, such as Q, ibericum, G. | Two years ago (this is the third autumn) I 
platypetalum, G. striatum, and the richly- | began to grow Violets, and perhaps my short 


coloured G. armenum, probably the hand- experience may encourage other amateurs to 
somest of the taller kinds. 


In such places the leafage 
of these plants is always 
an attraction, and not the 
least effective perhaps when 
on a grassy slope or the 
margin of woodland where 
the distinctly fingered foli- 
age is always seen to advan- 
tage. Apart from these is a 
smaller section better suited 
for small borders or front 
row plants in larger borders, 
This lot includes the very 
charming rosy-pink kind, 
G. Endresi, one of the most 
profuse flowering of all the 
family, and beautiful at all 
times. It is barely more 
than a foot high, neat and 
compact in habit, and its 
colour one of the most 
dainty of all the Crane’s- 
bills. Still smaller than 
this and better suited for the 
rock garden are G. cine- 
reum and G. argenteum. 
These are best among the 
true alpines, being dwarf, 
and, indeed, too dwarf to be 
well suited to border culti- 
vation. In sunny chinks or 
with the roots working 
deeply in rich loamy fissures 
in the rocks these are very ; 
beautiful plants that no rock Geranium pratense. 
garden can be complete 

without. Then, again, G. 

sanguineum is a good plant, Spreading freely | persevere with a small bed in a small garden, | 
in prostrate tufts that are not more than| The position which I chose for my bed faces due 

9 inches high in flower. Of this plant there is south, and is immediately protected at the back 

a variety called G. s. lancastriense, well worth by a hedge high enough to break the north 

growing for the sake of its finely-lined and rose- | wind. In Summer the bed is shaded on its 

coloured blossoms, Sweetest of all the forms of | south side from the sun by a row of Jerusalem 
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Artichokes and a row of either Peas or Beans. 
In wet summers the shade is a trifle too thick, 
but in hot summers, as this has been, the shade 
is not at all too much, and prevents the -red- 
spider, the worst Violet pest, from attacking 
the leaves. The Artichokes die down in time 
for the autumn sun to help on the 
flowers, and in spring a warm and shel- 
tered corner is essential. The bed 
measures 1] feet by 5 feet, and to com- 
mence with was virgin soil, into which 
a good quantity of sea-sand and old 
stable-manure was well and deeply dug. 
I was given a quantity of pieces (not 
runners) of Victoria Regina, a single, 
early-flowering blue, which, with a few 
Californian Violets, were planted 
9 inches apart in June. These made 
up the bed. The flowers began to show 
in September, and continued in larger 
quantities during October, and in less 
numbers during November and Decem- 
ber, when they stopped, as the frosts 
were severe, and did not begin to 
flower again until the end of February. 
They continued all through March until 
Easter. The flowers in the autumn were 
altogether larger, rounder, and longer- 
stalked than in the spring. They were 
given liquid cow-manure twice a week 
while in flower. Care should be taken 
with this, as it is apt to kill the buds. 
All the runners, abortive flowers, and 
seeds were carefully cut off, as pulling 
them frequently breaks part of the 
plant (I have seen plants clipped all 
round as with a shears !), and as the 
leaves were too luxuriant some of them 
were picked off, 


The Victoria Regina is excellent for a 
quantity of flowers, and is very sweet- 
smelling, but it must be treated as an 

annual, and replanted every year. I made the 
mistake of treating it as a biennial last season, 
and consequently had to pay forit by having fewer 
flowers. ‘his also applies to California, but not 
to Princess Beatrice or the Princess of Wales, 
which take a year to make proper flowering 
crowns. I have some plants of Princess Beat. 
rice which have been potted up every year 
for the last three years, and whose flowers have 
been as good as the first year. I put them into 
a cold-frame, and they flower in January. Czar 
Violets do not do well, and I have had a few 





plants of Wellsiana for more than a year, and 
they are only now showing flowers. Young 
pieces of the crown make good planis moe 
quickly than runners, which take a much longer 
time to develop. Violets should be constantly 
hoed, or the surface broken up with asmall fork 
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and never allowed to get hard or to be trampled 
upon while picking. My Violets are top- 
dressed with old hot-bed manure every autumn, 
and I intend giving them a dressing of virgin 
soil whenever 
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L. s. Melpomene, etc. These will carry you 
from May to October, and there are many 
others. We have roughly indicated soil and 
height as a guide in planting. As your soil is 
heavy, you must use abundance of sand and 
other material, as charcoal, leaf-soil, to assist 
free drainage, though some kinds you will find 
quite at home in your heavy soil. In any case, | 
you should dig the soil 2 feet deep and raise the | 
bed moderately high, while applying sand freely | 
and some light stable-manure, the latter to be 
dug in a foot deep. It is a good time to make | 
the planting now, and, assuming the soil 
to lie wet about the bulbs, cover these fully 
with sand. It would be better to employ 
shrubs in the background, seeing the varying 
heights of the Lilies. Some suitable things are 
Laurels, Laurustinus, and Cupressus Lawsoni- 
ana; dwarfer things are Berberis Aquifolium, 
Osmanthus, common green Holly, Hypericum 
calycinum. Another reason why shrubs are 
more suitable is that their blooming would in 


can get it. The size, quality, 


Lilies. Carpet plants may be found in the 
Mossy Saxifrages, such as hypnoides, elegant- | 
issima, Stansfieldi, and Wallacei ; or you may 
take the dwarf alpine Phloxes or Primula 
cortusoides, the latter flourishing well in such 
places. All the Lilies named, with the 
exception of candidum, may be _plansed 
5 inches deep, this kind preferring the bulbs 
quite near the surface. The forms of elegans, 
too, should be not more than 4 inches deep if 
you embrace these kinds. ] 





Geranium macrorhizon. (See page 424.) 


and quantity of the flowers fully repay any 
extra trouble bestowed on them. 
ELizaBeTH JANE TUCKEY. 
Tynardeath, Par Station, Cornwall. 





LILIES FOR SUCCESSION. 


Can you give me a list of Lilies that will bloom in succes- 
sion throughout the summer? If possible, I should prefer 
kinds that can be left inthe ground during the winter, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Bracken in wood. (Hallcro/t).—Bracken | 


no wise contrast with the flowering of the | | 





though that may be a difficulty, as the soil here is cold and 
heavy, and the winters sometimes very long. Oan you 
also tell me of some low-growing, herbaceous plants that 
may serve as a background to the Lilies, and of some 
fe! rip a plants to cover the ground between them? The 
bed I intend to plant the Lilies in is more shady than 
sunny, but I do not believe that is a drawback, as our 
summers are often exceedingly hot and dry.—A Swiss 
SUBSCRIBER. 

[The following are good, and fully represent- 
ative of this important genus: Pyrenaicum, 
yellow ; pomponium verum, scarlet, both under 
2 feet high, flowering in May and June, sandy 
loam ; candidum (Madonna Lily), white, 4 feet ; 
testaceum, nankeen, soft gandy loam, early 
July ; davuricum ; croceum ; all the forms of 
umbellatum, flowering throughout July and 
some kinds a little earlier, 24 feet high; 
odorum, a grand trumpet Lily for pot or border, 
2h feet, possibly one of the most satisfactory of 
all Lilies; all the forms of Martagon, 4 feet 
high, loam and grit; THansoni, golden- 
yellow, 34 feet, June, July; Dalhansoni, 
a fine hybrid, having the last-named and 
Martagon dalmaticum for its parents, it is 
5 feet high or thereabouts; chalcedonicum, 


is by no means easy to establish, and in the 
cold, clay soils especially. If you can obtain a | 





Geranium sanguineum lancastriense. (See page 424.) 


vermilion, 24 feet, prefers stiff loam and a cool, 
sheltered spot; Henryi, a fine hardy, free- 
growing and handsome kind, often attaining 
6 feet to § feet high and much more, flowers in 
August and September; tigrinum in all its 
forms, 4 feet, August, loamy soil ; auratum and 
platyphyllum, the finest of Lilies ; Humboldti, 
a handsome kind, golden, with innumerable 
spots; Martian, a hybrid between Martagon 
album and Hansoni ; pardalinum and its vars., 
peat and moisture, 6 feet to 10 feet ; canadense, 

eatand moisture ; superbum, peat and moisture, 
6 feet to 8 feet. For dwarf kinds, the forms of 
elegans, though as permanent Lilies these are 
less good, while for early autumn you should 
embrace L, speciosum Kreetzeri, L. s, cruentum, 


et out a series of shallow trenches, say 6 inches 
alee and wide, and fill these with light soil and 
leaf-mould, you may suexeed. Try planting 





good supply of fresh, uninjured rhizomes, and | 
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now, and do not cut away the green part of the 
fronds ; let them die away gradually. Another 
good way is to obtain spores and sow broadcast 





A group of hardy Geraniums. (See page 424.) 


in leafy or peaty soil at the foot of a rather cool 
wall, where little or no traffic goes on. Allow 
the young plants 2 years’ growth in this spot, 


| and transplant from this to the wood in October, 


employing the means suggested above. Both 
Primroses and Forget-me-nots may be sown 
broadcast if you have seed in plenty, and now. 
with the early autumn rains coming on, is és 
good a time as any of the year. 
Snapdragons from cuttings. — In 
filling frames with cuttings for the winter it is 


Geranium sanguineum on old wall, (See page 424.) 


worth remembering that Antirrhinums stri e 
freely now, and those who have good plaats that 
have flowered well the past summer may increase 
their stock by taking cuttings, which just n-w 
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are so numerous. Sometimes during hard, frosty 


weather, or a wet period, these hardy plants die 


off; but a few cuttings placed under a handlight 


in a bed or a pit will tide one over such a diff.- 
culty. Antirrhinums should always be grown 
where there are rock-beds to fill, as few plants 
do better or show up so well when in bloom, — 
LEAHURST, 

Destroying Nettles.—Information was lately 
asked about destroying Nettles. There has just been a 
correspondence on the subject in a daily paper, and one 
writer states it is quite useless to try to extirpate them 
in autumn, but extremely easy inspring. You have only 
to keep cutting the young shoots, especially when frost is 
likely to happen ; the tender shoots will then bleed and 
die.—E, H. 


Plumbago capensis in the open.—It may 
interest you and some of your readers to know that I have 
here three specimens of the above which were out-of-doors 
all last winter. They were planted against a south wall in 
a sheltered position, and had no further protection what- 
ever. The largest of the three has been, and still is, in full 
flower. Of the two smaller plants one is in flower and 
the other promises to be. It would be interesting to learn 
if in any other part of the country the Plumbago capensis 
has ever survived a winter out-of-doors. —FRANCIS STERRY, 
Chapel Cleeve, Washford, Taunton. 


Moving Brier-hedge (Old Rectory).— 
Success or failure depends largely on the age of 
the plants and how long these have been in the 
one position without moving. In any case, you 
cannot have a better time than early October for 
the work, lifting the plants carefully—that is, 
dig them out at a fair distance from the plants, 
and not resort to pulling to tear the roots. By 
opening a trench entirely on one side about 
2 feet deep you should be able, by getting a 
spade or lifting tool behind, to raise the plants 
without much risk. When this is done slightly 
root-prune with sharp knife and cut away a 
third of the top, or you may do this first, as by 
so doing it will save too great a demand on the 
plants at the moment. Plant back at once and 
water well. 


Clematis and Jasmine (Amateur ).— 
We imagine your plants must have been small 
when first put out and have taken a long time 
to make any headway. Now, however, that 
you have a good growth available, both kinds 
should flower next year, provided the wood gets 
well ripened now. All you need is to have 
patience and leave the long growths as they 
are. Both kinds flower best with age, and all 
that appears wrong in your case is the lapse 
of time in making a start. Now this is an 
accomplished fact you will get the flowering in 
due course. In future, retain all the best and 
longest for flowering, removing only small, 
weakly, and the much crowded portions. The 
aspect should suit them fairly well, 


Lawn mowings (W. ). —If you possess any 
quantity of theabove it will be best to stack them 
for a few weeks, mixing some soil and a little 
salt and lime. Of the latter you may require 
none, but you do not say the class of soil you 
have to deal with. In any class of soil, how- 
ever, the mixture as above forms a good sweeten- 
ing as well as invigorating manure. ‘‘ Green 
manures,” when applied fresh to the soil and 
not decomposed in part in advance, as above 
suggested, are better if dug in ina deep trench 
at one end, say, of a quarter in the kitchen 
garden, and so proceed until a whole quarter ig 
thus treated—i e., trenched and manured at the 
same time. On large areas where the land is 
utilised to grow crops for large institutions this 
is an excellent way, ensuring as it does a 
periodical trenching and manuring. When 
done in this way salt and lime may be applied 
to the green matter in the trench. 


Violets (A. HZ. C. ).—Your plants are badly 
attacked with red-spider, an insidious foe to 
these plants in such hot seasons as we have of 
late experienced. Is it possible for you to grow 
them more in the shade, and with a mulching of 
manure on the surface of the bed? If you do 
this and take care to well damp the manure 
mulch in the evening through the summer 
months, the ammonia presently arising there- 
from may check the progress of the pest, or you 
may sprinkle above and below with soot, and if 
done while damp some will adhere and make 
the foliage distasteful to the insect. Or, again, 
you may water overhead or syringe freely 
with soot-water to the same end, taking care 
that the water from the syringe is driven against 
the underside of the leaves, for it is here where 
the pest first takes up its position and quickly 
spreads over the plant. Remember that pre- 
vention is the best of all cures—much will be 
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saved thereby. If you examine the leaves under 
a lens you will see dozens of the insects roaming 
in search of a green speck. The plants are in a 
very bad state indeed. 


Heliotrope (Old Rectory).—The Heliotrope 
will be cut down by the first frost of any 
severity. It is very tender in this respect, and 
requires a warm greenhouse, say 50 degs. to 
55 degs., to keep the plants healthy. The 
plants you refer to are rooted from cuttings and 
first grown to a single stem to the required 
height, then stopped—/.c., the leading shoot 
removed, This causes several shoots to appear 
and these are stopped again and again to form 
a head. Finally a shape, usually of wire, 
is fixed over the plant, and the shoots at the 
summit trained thereto, Large plants take a 
couple of years to build up, and by good culture 
and care may be kept a long time in good 
condition. For such plants the winter is a very 
trying time, and the plants carelessly watered 
in too low a temperature would most likely not 
last through the winter, or, at least, be much 
weakened as a result of the treatment. 

Flowers from July to October.—Wwill you 
kindly tell me which are the best herbaceous plants or 
hardy perennials to flower from July to October, as I wish 
to make a herbaceous border? Situation, the southern 
slope of the Ochil Hills, 500 feet above sea level, and little 
shelter.—M. I. L. 

[The following are all good: In Lilies you 
will find candidum, croceum, tigrinum and 
varieties, speciosum and its varieties, Bate- 
mannie, English and Spanish Iris, Alstrce- 
merias, Galtonia candicans, Montbretias, The 
above are bulbous or tuberous rooted. Of the 
perennials that are not bulbous, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, R. purpurea, Stenactis speciosa, 
Achillea in variety, Day Lilies, and particularly 
flava ; Thunbergi, aurantiaca major, Hele- 
niums, various, such Sunflowers as rigidus, Miss 
Mellish, mollis, maximus, H. G. Moon, multi- 
florus pl. ; Gaillardias, Aster Amellus in variety, 
Phioxes, Potentillas, any of the Eryngiums and 
Echinops, Kniphofias, Campanula grandis and 


alba, C. lactiflora coerulea, Incarvillea Delavayi, 


Heuchera sanguinea, Anemone japonica in 
variety, Physalis Franchetti, Zauschneria splen- 
dens and californica, Scabiosa caucasica and alba, 
Statice latifolia, Acanthus, Potentillas, Michael- 
mas Daisies in variety, Gypsophila paniculata, 
etc, | 


Storing Dahlias.—I should feel greatly obliged if 
you would kindly give me some information through your 
paper on the above subject, treatment required before 
storing, if any, etc?’ I am afraid my cellar is slightly 
damp. I have two dozen, all of which were young plants 
from a nurseryman this year, and which have done well,— 
THos. BowprTcu. 


[When the frost has blackened the foliage and 
the ground is fairly dry the time for lifting has 
come. The soil will crumble from the tubers, 
and they may thus be stored in a clean state. 
A great number are spoilt every year by leaving 
them in the ground too long. It is not a plant 
that one may make experiments with or leave 
to frost with impunity. When lifted we know 
they are safe. Dahlias are among the easiest of 
plants to keep through the winter, and yet they 
are readily spoiled. They should not. be kept 
too dry. In a hot structure the tubers will 
begin to grow again too soon, and if over dry 
they will wither. A cellar is an excellent place 
to store them. Cover the tubers with earth ; 
this just keeps them moist enough, and is also a 
protection from frost. Failing an underground 
room, use the earth covering in a stable or out- 
house, and over this put some straw. Here 
they will be snug until they are wanted to start 
into growth again. ] 


Bed for Tulips (J. B. ).—The bed should 
suit quite well with a deep digging, and better 
without manure with such material as you 
describe to root into. Plant the eolours sepa- 
rately by all means. We do not know what 
colours you favour, but a few effective sorts are 
Yellow Prince, Keizer’s Kroon, intense scarlet, 
bordered gold, a grand bedding Tulip; Rose 
Gris de Lin, rose, shaded white ; Proserpine, 
carmine, very handsome ; Belle Alliance, crim- 
son-scarlet, dwarf. Your better plan will be to 
arrange a centre of a predominating colour, say 
Yellow Prince, a beautiful and fragrant kind, 
in an oblong, and arrange the remainder in 
double rows as a bordering to the central mass, 
A mixed bed would not satisfy you. In plant- 
ing remove 6 inches of the soil on to the lawn 
on mats or boards, then dig up the bottom soil 
well, and, if you like, dig in two barrows full 
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of well-decayed manure deeply. Now place in 
2 inches more soil and level all down, At 
this level place in your bulbs, pressing them two- 
thirds their depth into the soil to keep them in 
position. Mass your centre pretty thickly, say 
© inches apart, in the same oblong form as the 
bed, then a definite line and a double row of, 
say, Proserpine or Keizer’s Kroon, and go on till 
the bed is finished, when the top soil must be 
placed in steadily at first. You would at least 
require 200 bulbs or more, if you wish for the 
bed to be very full and thick. Keep the surface 
of bed rather flat or the centre bulbs will be too 
deeply buried. Plant early. 


Plants for beds (D. B. 7. ).—We suggest 
you rearrange these beds and devote them to 
permanent subjects, as Roses, Carnations, 
Daffodils, etc., as giving the least trouble, and 
an abundance of bloom for quite a long period. 
There would be no occasion to interfere with the 
plants against the house, and keeping say 2 feet 
or rather more away from the base of these, 
give the soil a thoroughly deep trenching, bury- 
ing in good manure 18 inches deep. You may 
also add bone-meal to the surface and fork it in 
before planting. Say you planted H. T. and 
T. Roses, such as Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
Gustave Regis, Caroline Testout, Camoens, 
Francisca Kruger, Hon. Edith Gifford, Souvenir 
@un Ami, Sunset, Princess of Wales, etc. 
With a selection from these you may plant the 
central portion, leaving a foot margin for other 
things. In the centre you could group Lilium 
candidum, L. tigrinum Fortunei, or L. specio- 
sum vars. At the margin you could arrange 
Carnations, and behind these such Daffodils 
as Emperor and Empress for one bed, and 
Horsfieldi and Golden Spur or Sir Watkin 
in the other bed. Then you may still plant 
a few others, such as Stella, princeps, Frank 
Miles, Barri conspicuus, ornatus, etc., in clusters 
among the Roses, and be fairly sure of the 
plants reappearing each year. If you prefer it 
you may dispense with the Lilies above-named, 
and devote the beds to three subjects—Roses, 
Carnations, and Daffodils—and then carpet the 
beds with Tufted Pansies, or some of the Mossy 
Saxifragas, as—e y., hypnoides, Sternbergi, etc. 
This last would be permanent and give a verdant 
carpet of green all the year, while the Pansies 
would need to be replanted every second year at 
least. 

Raising Yucca variegata from seed.— 
Would any of your numerous readers tell me how to grow 
Yucca variegata from seed? Ihave several of the green 
varieties, which grow well outside. I suppose the varie- 
gated sorts are not so hardy ?—Mona. 

[There are two very distinct kinds of varie- 
gated-leaved Yuccas in general cultivation— 
viz., Yucca filamentosa variegata, a low-growing 
plant, with leaves 14 inches in width, bright 
green, heavily margined with white ; and Yucca 
aloifolia variegata, with narrower leaves, while 
the variegation is of a creamy tint, flushed with 
red, particularly where fully exposed. This latter 
forms quite a stem, and ultimately reaches a 
height of 5 feet to 6 feet, but, of course, it takes 
many years to attain these dimensions. Yucea 
filamentosa is hardy, but the other needs the 
protection of a greenhouse in most parts of the 
country. With regard to raising the variegated 
forms from seed, we have never known them 
increased in this way, and cannot hold out any 
hopes of your succeeding. In the first place, it 
would be a very difficult matter to obtain seed, 
as Yucca aloifolia variegata very seldom flowers, 
while the variegated Yucca filamentosa, though 
more free blooming, rarely, if ever, produces 
good seed. The only satisfactory way of 
increasing these variegated-leaved Yuccas is by 
means of the stout underground shoots, which 
some varieties produce more readily than 
others. If these Yuccas are grown in pots 
the ball of earth should be turned ont 
of. the pot, and in nearly every case the 
suckers can with a sharp knife be readily 
separated at a length of 3 inches to 4 inches. 
This is sufficiently long to leave in most 
instances some fibrous roots attached to the 
suckers, and if these are potted in small pots, 
keeping them sufficiently deep to enable the 
upper part of the sucker to be covered with soil, 
they will in a frame kept close produce after a 
time both roots and leaves. If the plants are 
growing in the open ground it will, of course, 
be necessary to lift them in order to take off 
these suckers or toes, as they are called, but 
the general treatment remains the same, | 
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SEEDLING NARCISSI ALBATROSS AND | known trumpet Daffodil Empress and poeticus | stems. The lower flower on the right-hand side 





SEAGULL | ornatus. The hybrids follow the latter, the | of the plate is a seedling poeticus, also raised by 
| @ reed | : | pollen parent, much more closely than the | myself, having a fine broad eye of deep crimson. 
. TuEsb two fine flowers—the two uppermost | former. Albatross and Seagull are identical in | Albatross obtained a first-class certificate, 
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Seedling Narcissi Albatross, Seagull, and seedling Pheasant’s-eye. From a dtawing by Mr. H. G. Moon. 


being Albatross, and the one on the left-hand size and shape; but Albatross has a ribbon-edge _ R.H.S., in 1894. The two varieties, Albatr-ss 
corner of the drawing Seagull, of the incom- | of vivid-red, while the colouring in the case of and Seagull, are now being sent out | 
parabilis class—were raised from the same pod of | Seagull is orange. Both are exceedingly robust, | Mr. Jas. Douglas, Edenside. Great Bookham, 
seed, the produce of a cross between the well- | and bear large, broad-petalled flowers on tall | Surrey. G. H. ENGLEHEART, 
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ROSHS. 


ROSES FOR SOUTH WALL. 
(RerLy To C. R. Woop.) 


Tux wall you propose to cover being only 7 feet 
to 8 feet high, will not require kinds of extra 
vigorous growth, but rather those with a ten- 
dency to spread. Your idea is an excellent one. 
Many walls now unprofitably occupied with un- 
tidy creepers could be made to-look gay for 
several months in the year if they were covered 
with the almost ever-blooming Tea and Hybrid 
Tea Roses, of which we now have such a rich 
and varied collection. We think 6 feet apart 
would be ample space to allow the strongest 
climbers, alternating them with varieties of 
more moderate growth. Even these latter will 
in time reach to the top of a wall of this height. 
We saw a Marie van Houtte quite recently 
covering a wall 12 feet high, but such varieties 
can always be kept in bounds by pruning. 
Commencing then with the shaded end, our 
selection and arrangement would be as follows : 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Marie van Houtte, Gloire de 
Dijon, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Anna Ollivier, Gruss au Teplitz, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Bouquet d’Or, General 
Schablikine, Pink Rover, White Maman Cochet, 
Mons. Desir, La France, Belle Lyonnaise, Mme. 
Lambard, Climbing Captain Christy, Hon. 
Edith Gifford, Dr. Rouges, Perle des Jardins, 
Billiard and Barre, Caroline Testout, Climbing 
Niphetos, Papa Gontier, Mme. Chauvry. 
Generally speaking, hard pruning is best the 
first year after planting, but the strongest varie- 
ties would, of course, be left somewhat longer 
than the dwarf kinds. You should be able to 
obtain good plants of the kinds named for 123, 
to 183. per dozen. It is always best to pay a 
little more for selected plants, although what 
are known as extra strong plants are not at all 
necessary. 


a small quantity of a good artificial manure, 
covering this with loam, mixing with the latter 
some well-rotted stable or farmyard-manure at 
the rate of three parts loam and one part manure, 
The climbing Roses in large pots should be top- 
dressed as recommended above, but remove more 
of the surface soil according to the size of the 
pot. Stand the pots on some bricks so that the 
drainage be not impeded. This also allows air 
to enter the soil—a very necessary item in pro- 
ducing a healthy growth. ] 

A dark-flowered Hybrid Tea Rose.—Would 
you tell me if there is a very dark Hybrid Tea Rose you 
could recommend, something of the colour of Prince 
Oamille‘de Rohan? The darkest I havei 37 Marquise Litta. 
One with perfume I prefer, but must forego that for 
colour.—J. H StonEuetian. 

[At present there are no Roses of this group 
with flowers so dark in colour as Prince GC. de 
Rohan. The nearest to this shade is Dr. Cazen- 
euve, but it is rather a disappointing kind and 
almost scentless. A much better Rosa is Liberty. 
This is of the colour of A. K. Williams ; in fact, 
its flowers appear like undersized blossoms of 
that popular Rose. The variety is very free 
flowering, and the growth fairly good, some- 
thing after the style of Mrs. W. J. Grant. For 
fragrance, brilliancy of colouring, and vigour of 
growth, Gruss au Teplitz will be difficult to 
surpass, It is of the lovely rich scarlet-crimson 
colour found in Duke of Edinburgh, and, when 
well grown, its blossoms are sometimes as large, 
although under ordinary cultivation they are but 
medium-sized. It isa great advance in point of 
colour in anything yet obtained among the 
popular Hybrid Teas. We should recommend 
this Rose above any other for outdoor culture ; 
but, under glass, Liberty would be oar 
selection. | 

Sulphide of potassium for miidew.—Will 
you please inform me how to use the sulphide of potassium 
application for mildew on Roses? Should the foliage be 
thoroughly syringed with it on both sides of the leaves, 
and also the young Rose-buds with mildewed stalks, and 
should it be left on or washed off? If the latter, how long 
after application? Is this mixture more efficacious than 
flowers of sulphur, so often recommended, but which I 
have found useless for curing mildew ?—0. F, LINcoLy. 

[This very excellent remedy for mildew is 
most economically applied with an Abol syringe. 
The foliage should be well wetted on both sides 
if possible, and the mildewed buds immersed if 
the shoots will allow of this being done. We 
have found a wide-mouthed jar holding about a 
pint of the liquor a most convenient vessel to 
carry about, and such shoots as are pliable 
enough we dip into the liquid for a few seconds. 
There is no need to wash off the sulphide of 
potassium. Care must be taken that wood- 
work be not wetted with it, or it will be dis- 
coloured. Another good recipe for making a 
mildew wash is as follows: 21b. quicklime, 
41b, sulphur, 2b. soft-soap; add 4 gallons of 
water, and boil for three hours. When boiling 
is finished add 4 pint of paraffin oil. A small 
thumb-pot full of the mixture is sufficient to 
add to a 2h-gallon can of water. After mixing 
it well with the water endeavour to wet every 
leaf, and repeat application as the new leaves 
unfold. Here the syringe named above will be 
the best to use, This wash is largely used by 
Chrysanthemum growers, but it is equally good 
for Roses. ] 

Forming a hedge of Roses.—I want to form a 
hedge of Roses, 3 feet or more in height, in the shortest 
possible time. It must be fairly dense. I should prefer 
Sweet Brier. Would you recommend the use of the 
ordinary Sweet Brier Lord Penzance’s? Do you think 
that an Ayrshire or Sempervirens Rose would be more suit- 
able? Is the leaf of Lord Penzance’s as sweet as that of 
the ordinary variety? The soil is a rather hot loam ona 
gravelly subsoil. There is no great depth, but I could, if 
necessary, increase this by the addition of some loam and 
farmyard-manure before planting. The position is slightly 
exposed.—A. J. W. 

[The Hybrid Sweet Briers raised by the late 
Lord Penzance are quite as sweet in the foliage 
as the common Sweet Brier, and, we think, 
would be more suitable for your purpose. The 
reason we advise these is that one is able to 
procure larger plants, as nurserymen bud.them 
upon a foster stock, and they also give them 
more space to grow in than is afforded the com- 
mon Sweet Brier. You can obtain plants fully 
4 feet in height and of various shades of colour, 
so that, in addition to the scented foliage, you 
have beautiful blossoms in sammer and showy 
fruit in autumn. We should advise you to 
increase the depth of the soil, as you say you 
are able to do, especially as the subsoil is 
gravelly. Set out the bushes about 2 feet apart, 
and do not prune the first year ; but the fol- 












































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Felicite-Perpetue.—On your recommenda- 
tion I got a Rose Félicité-Perpetue for east wall of a town 
garden. It bore a few small flowers this past summer, but 
it has grown very much, some of the shoots quite 1} yards. 
The wall is only 5 feet high. How shall I train the shoots? 
And should they be cut back at all in the autumn?— 
Mrs. R 

[This Rose should not be pruned if one would 
see it at its best. As the wall is such a low one, 
you must either allow the growths to fall out- 
ward after reaching the limit of height, or, what 
would be better, train them on to an arch, which 
you can possibly arrange leading from the wall 
across the garden. Unless you can adopt either 
of these methods, then cut away in spring some 
of the shoots and extend the remainder horizon- 
tally, nailing them to the wall. The plant will 
flower freely enough if so trained, but the effect 
of the natural beauty of growth is somewhat 
lost. ] 

Dwarf Rose-bushes on their own roots for 
a@ bed.—Please name half-a-dozen Roses of dwarf habit, 
hardy and likely to do well, notwithstanding a light, dry 
soil, chalk sub-soil (chalk 18 inches below surface)? Would 
peat-Moss from the fowl-run added to the soil be helpful in 
the absence of clay or heavy loam? Would it make a good 
bottom without mixing if inserted very deep, just above 
chalk ?—T. G. BRownsmiru, 

[The following half-dozen would thrive in 
your soil: La France, Victor Hugo, Mrs. 
Sharman Crawford, Merveillede Lyon, Camoens, 
and Fisher Holmes. If you have 18 inches of 
good soil above the chalk this should suffice. In 
preparing the bed for the plants break up the 
chalk with a fork, and put a layer 2 inches or 
3 inches deep of cow-manure next to the chalk. 
This would be better than the peat-Moss-litter 
from the fowl-run, but in the absence of the 
cow manure then use the latter. This peat- 
Moss-litter would be a very good manure to 
mulch the surface with during the autumn and 
winter months, and it could be lightly forked 
into the surface soil in March. ] 

Roses in pots.—I have some Roses in pots which 
have been in the greenhouse from last spring up to 
August, when they have been standing outside, Should I 
repot now, and put them back in greenhouse? Also 
a climbing Rose, which I am afraid I should find difficult 
to repot, as the pot is large, and the plant fastened 
up on wall and roof. Would it be well to scrape the soil 
off the top and put on a top dressing of something 7— 
PRESTON. 

[The plants you refer to should be potted at 
once if they require it. Unless the pots are full 
of roots do not repot, but simply top-dress the 
plants. This is done by removing an inch or so 
of the old soil, then sprinkling upon the surface 
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lowing year cut out one or two growths upon 
each plant to thicken the base of hed ade 
Although these Roses will reach a great height, 
even up to 10 feet or 12 feet, they may be 
pruned back to any height desired, and by tying 
some of the growths horizontally we get bloom 
all along the shoot. The Ayrshire and Semper- 
virens Roses make grand hedges, but they need 
a temporary support until well established. 
They are, however, rather straggling in growth, 
whereas the Penzance Briers are inclined to 
grow erect ] 

Yellow climbing Roses for greenhouse.— 
Oan you kindly name some yellow climbing Roses suit- 
able for a greenhouse (south-west aspect and moderately 
heated in winter)? Also should the roots be planted out- 
side or inside the house? The hot-water pipes are 13 inches 
from wall of greenhouse, Please also recommend some 
bush Roses of various colours for growing in pots in the 
same house ?—Rosa,inp. 

[The following, placed in order of merit, are of 
various shades of yellow and orange: Maréchal 
Niel, W. A. Richardson, Bouquet d’Or, Mme. 
Pierre Cochet, Belle Lyonnaise, and Celine Fores- 
tier. We should prefer to plant the Roses in an 
inside border, or, failing that, set them into 
large tubs. The border would require to be of 
a-fair width—say, about 2 feet-—and a depth of 
2} feet. Remove the old worn-out soil, and 
replace with good loam, with rotted manure 
added at the rate of one part of the latter to 
two parts of the former. In the absence of 
loam, the top spit of soil taken from the kitchen 
garden would do, but not nearly so well as the 
loam which is to be had from meadows; but in 
towns and cities this is not readily obtainable. 
If the plants are likely to come near the hot- 
water pipes you must provide a protection in 
the shape of a wooden shield, which any handy 
man could make. A few good varieties for pot 
culture in greenhouse are: La France, Mrs. 
John Laing, Ulrich Brunner, Marquise Litta, 
Belle Siebrecht, General Jacqueminot, Souvenir 
de 8. A. Prince, Anna Ollivier, Perle des Jar- 
dins, Mme. Hoste, Sunset, and Mme. Lambard, ] 


China Roses growing in beds.—In 
this there are many kinds of varied colours, all 
more or less worthy of notice. Many people 
know this type of Rose better under the name 
of Monthly Roses, a name fitly given to them, 
seeing the continued nature of their blooming. 
In a sunny position in our garden some plants 
are seldom without flowers, and this in none 
too favourable a position, growing as they are 
in company with Ivy against the Abbey wall. 
I was reminded recently of their value when 
growing in beds one kind together as I was 
walking through the flower-garden at Bicton, 
where there are some good-sized beds of the 
old Pink or Blush, and the dark crimson. 
Although it was quite the end of August they 
were still gay with bloom. I was told that 
early in the season they were simply a mass of 
bloom, which could be seen by the growth. 
These beds were intermingled with beds of all 
sorts of blooming and fine-foliaged plants, but 
they lost nothing by comparison. Evidently 
they receive generous treatment and have their 
growths reduced and regulated every spring, 
nothing approaching to hard pruning being 
adopted. Some are apt to think such things 
would not associate with tender plants, Had 
they seen these this idea would have vanished, 
as they were surrounded with Cannas and all 
kinds of tender plants generally used in summer 
gardening.—J. Crook. 

Pruning Roses.—Will someone kindly tell me how 
it would do to prune dwarf Roses, say, in N ovember, and 
cover them up with straw tied round them till March, or 
till they would be pruned in the ordinary course? I did 
cover them last year, and, when I took the covering off to 
prune them in the spring, some of them had made shoots 
a couple of inches long or more, but the shoots were at the 
ends of the last year’s growth, so had all to be cut off, and 
they had to begin all overagain; whereas, if they had been 
pruned in the autumn, they would have saved so much 
time, and would have been so much earlier. I should be 
glad to haye the experience of others.— Louis Van Hourre. 

[The early pruning of Roses would be a good 
thing if one were sure of the subsequent weather, 
but when the buds start into growth they should 
receive no check if good Roses are desired. 
Your plan of covering up the plants after 
pruning would not answer at all, as the bleached 
growths which are started, consequent on the 
covering up, are of very little value. Unless 
the plants are of the Tea-scented and kindred 
tribes, there is no need to cover up the plants 
a‘; all, and even with the Teas it is always best 
to remove the covering at mild intervals so as 
to prevent as much as possible the premature 
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starting of the buds into growth. At the usual | 
time for pruning—namely, early in March—it | 
is always best to cut past any young tender | 
growths to good plump eyes, even though it | 
means cutting the plants down to within | 
2 inches or 3 inches of the ground, unless, as we | 
said before, your plants were proof against | 
spring frosts, then, of course, by retaining these | 


young growths you would have an early crop of | 
Climbing Roses on walls in favoured | 


blossom, 
localities are often in bloom early in May, and 
this bloom is obtairied from very forward 
growths that are suffered to remain. 


we do not advise the same treatment for plants 
more exposed, as, although there may not be 
actual frost, the cold winds of spring so affect 
the tender shoots that deformed flowers are the 
result, ] 

Dark Roses for outside border 
( Bristol).—The following are excellent kinds: 


Prince C. de Rohan, Baron de Bonstetten, Abel 


Carriere, Emperor, Eugene Furst, Crown 
Prince, Fisher Holmes, Charles Lefebvre, and 
Duke of Connaught. For the greenhouse the 
undermentioned have nice long buds which 
develop very well under the cool conditions you 


ow! ; Whilst | 
this is practicable on walls in certain districts, | 





much as possible, It is better to afford top air 
gradually, not to wait until the sun has raised 
the temperature considerably, then let ina great 
rush of cold air. Such treatment is a fruitful 
source of mildew. 





ORCHIDS. 


SOME ORCHIDS SUITABLE FOR TOWN 
CULTURE. 
THE subject of plants that are most suitable for 


perplexes amateurs where the situation happens 
to be in London or other large towns that are 
so situated that the smoke-laden conditions of 
the atmosphere prove detrimental to plant 
life during the winter. 
hardy of the evergreen Ferns are rarely seen 
presenting a respectable appearance after the 
first fog in the autumn. 
in splendid condition, ready to burst into 
blossom to-day, will be feund practically leafless 
and destroyed on the morrow. Pelargoniums 
and other plants which thrive admirably in the 


cottage window in a pure atmosphere present a | 


poor appearance under the unfavourable con- 


In London the more | glass 
| the growth becoming unduly dra 
| plants will require a liberal amount 
Bouvardias that look | 
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compost required is a mixture of 
fibrous peat to two parts chopped §| 
Moss. The potting is best done in th 


about March. Just at. this period the growt! 
| develops the pseudo-bulb, and nev 


then emitted from the base. -By1 
this time the new roots 
new compost and « 


| any check whatever 


clean and filled two- 
broken potsherds. © 


| repotting to remove 
cool greenhouse culture is one that frequently | 


the roots, also any dead leat 
the base of the growt 


thoroughly as soon as 


| water through a moderately coarse 


plants should be placed in as | 
possible, fairly close to the roof ; 








a 





the roots, well damping the stages t 
during bright weather until 
season is past. For about five « 





after this period only sufficient moisture will | 


required at the roots to retain the 
plump condition. Shade from the 
scorching rays of the sun, and afford 


> 





Miltonia vexillaria, 


name: Anna Ollivier, Mme. Hoste, Gustave 
Regis, Perle des Jardins, Mme. Lambard, Papa 
Gontier, Belle Siebrecht. 


the garden should be planted about 2 feet apart | 


and very carefully pruned. In the most 
vigorous growers retain about 14 feet to 2 feet 
of their annual growths, or you may bend over 
the growths arch-wise or nearly horizontally, 
and by so doing obtain more blossom, although 
rather short in the stem. The Tea Roses for 
the greenhouse are best procured in 8-inch pots. 
They are known in the trade as extra-sized 
plants. They will not require repotting this | 
season. Prune the plants in January, cutting | 
back to plump, dormant eyes. Usually it is 
possible to retain 4 or 5 eyes or buds on each 
growth. Previous to this the plants should be 
kept as cool as possible. If you desire to obtain | 
blossom earlier than April you can do so, but in 
this case prune in December. We do not, | 
however, advise amateurs to force Roses in 
midwinter. Better wait for the lengthening 
days, when there is more sunlight. After 
pruning, keep the plants rather dry at the root | 
until new shoots are about an inch in length, | 
then afford a good soaking of water. After 
this, only water when the pot on being tapped | 


| species included in the Orchi 





gives out a clear bell-like sound. Be careful | 
how you ventilate and avoid cold draughts as 


ditions prevalent during the winter months. | 
These | 
The dark Roses for | plants are misrepresented by being considered | 
in the light only as articles to be procured by 


Here the value of. Orchids is seen. 


the rich, and also, when they are procured, 
requiring special facilities in the matter of glass 
erections in which to cultivate them. 
misrepresentations have been detrimental to the 
more general culture of Orchids by amateurs. 
It is quite possible at the present day to 
procure easily cultivated Orchids for the same 


outlay as it would cost to procure a house of | 


Ferns or greenhouse plants, and these may 
include many of the most show 
family. The 
structure in which the plants oan be grown 
need not differ from the ordinary greenhouse, 
provided the heating is sufficiently powerful to 


| exclude frosts. | 
The subject of the accompanying illustration | 


—Miltonia vexillaria—is one of the most useful 
subjects for cultivation in smoky districts. 


Between October and March it requires a | 
normal temperature of 50 degs. at night, the | 


day temperature averaging about 5 degs. more. 
During the remaining months the normal 
temperature of 55 degs. is sufficient. 
temperature can generally be maintained with- 
out fire-heat during this period. The potting 


These | 


and beautiful | 


| the different species you may h 


The | 


From a photograph sent by Mr, H. J. Chapman. 


ventilation whenever 


permit, care being taken to preve 
draughts at all times playing on th 


Thrips is the principal insect pest 
easily destroyed by fumigation 
intervals with XL All vaporiser, 


West Indian Orchids.—I should be obli 
could give me a general idea of the cultivation 
Indian Orchids (I have just received some fro 


temperature, moisture, amount of water requ 
they should be potted, etc. ?—A. T. M. P 
[The intermediate-house (55 degs. to 60 


should meet the general requirements 
Indian Orchids. If you furnish us 
we can afford advice as to 





Bouvardias.—lf I had only room for a { 


winter-flowering plants in the 


would reserve it for Bouvardias, and the varie 


1 


ing some flowers if kept in-a warm | 
whole of the winter—leiantha, the 
flowers of which make a place quite che 
Plants that have stood in frames for the 
few weeks will now be best served by : 
them under glass, as nights are colder 
there is no dependence upon mild weat 


should be that old sort—nearly always pos 


the requirements < 


greenhouse 
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continued after the middle of September, and 
one night’s frost will so mar them as to spoil 
their chance of early flowers. Select the warm- 
est place in the house, but let it be a light one, 
and, if not applied before, give the plants some 
stimulants, Two or three plants of B. leiantha 
in a house nearly always find one with a few 
sprays of blossoms from November to March,— 
WoonBaAstTwic K, 
SR oit aeethe Seley 
THE CYCLAMEN, 

GROWERS of this useful winter and spring- 
flowering plant have their own particular date 
as to sowing. It is usually sown early in the 
month of August ; but for the past five or six 
years I have made it quite the end of September 
before sowing, and, under the treatment given 
below, I have the plants in bloom within the 
twelvemonth, though I always remove any 
flowers that show until the first week in 
October. Suitable soil for placing the seeds in 
will be found in finely-sifted loam and leaf-soil, 
one half of the latter to that of the former, with 
enough river or silver-sand to keep it porous. 
I prefer pans 4 inches or 5 inches in depth, well 
drained, and filled to within 2-inch of the rim 
withsoil, making nice and firm, watering thesame 
a few hours previous to sowing the seed, which 
should be done thinly and evenly +-inch asunder, 
covering with rather more than 4-inch of soil, 
and placing the pansina temperature of 60 degs. 
at night. A piece of glass should be put over 
the pans and shaded with paper or Moss until 
germination takes place, when remove the glass, 
ete., and place the pans as near the glass roof as 
possible as a preventive to the little seedlings 
getting drawn up. Care must be exercised in 
applying water while in their young state; but 
the syringe should be constantly plied over the 
plants, not too heavily, though, with a view of 
keeping off thrips, a great enemy of Cyclamen 
while in a little heat. In about two months, or 
before the plants get crowded, they should be 
pricked off into other pans 2 inches apart, using 
similar soil as first mentioned, water in and 
place back in the same temperature as before. 
In dibbling in the seedlings care should be taken 
that the small bulbs are not damaged or 
buried too much in the soil, about half their own 
depth usually sufficing, and this last item must 
be observed at each potting. Early in the New 
Year the little plants should be ready for 
removal into 24-inch pots, carefully lifting out 
the same with a flat piece of wood, and preserv- 
ing all the roots and soil that come up with 
them, potting moderately firm, and placing near 
the glass as before. Should green-fly appear, 
fumigate lightly in the evening and again early 
morning. ‘This will generally eradicate them. 
Towards March they will require a light shade, 
say, from 10.30 a.m. up to 2 p-m. In ventila- 
ting avoid cold draughts, especially in early 
Spring, turning round the plants each week and 
allowing plenty of space between for develop- 
ment of the foliage. Early in May the plants 
can be placed in a cold-frame or brick-pit, 
keeping them within a few inches of the glass, 
and matting up at night for a few weeks. Close 
the lights about 2.30, with plenty of atmospheric 
moisture. They will require a light shade from 
10am. to 4 p.m. on bright days up to the end 
of September. As soon ag the little pots are 
full of roots it will be necessary to transfer the 
plants into the pots you expect them to flower 
in, using 6-inch for the strongest, and 5-inch for 
the weaker ones, and even some in 4-inch pots 
are very useful for front row plants in arranging 
the greenhouse. In this 


FINAL Portine the soil needs to be rougher 
than that advocated in the first place; fibrous 
loam 1 bushel, leaf-goil 4 a bushel, a 6-inch pot 































































consistency of paint. This is also good for 
the Begonia rust or mite, whatever it may be. 
Towards the end of August the lights may be 
drawn entirely back during the night, the dews 
during September and early October doing them 
much good. Should the autumn be a fine one, 
the plants need not be housed until near the 
end of October, when they should be cleaned 
over, the pots scrubbed, and placed on an 
airy shelf or near the glass roof, where, with 
due attention in the matter of watering, the 
plants should give a good account of themselves 
from that date until well into April. The 
water should be kept clear of the centre of the 
plant during the winter months, J. M. B. 
tela, ts i amelie cea, 
NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Keeping Geraniums.—Kindly inform me the best 
and safest way to treat the Silver-leat Geranium ? Ihave 
& lot of cuttings rooted in boxes, and wish to keep them 
for bedding. Would they be besb wintered in a frame or 
& greenhouse, and will they require any heat, as I have a 
hot-water apparatus? How often will they require 
watering during the winter ?—SILnvEeR Luar, Staffs. ‘ 

[Keep them in a temperature of about 45 degs., letting 
them stop in the boxes until the spring, when they should 
be potted off singly into small pots. Keep fairly dry 
during the winter, only watering when really necessary. ] 


Single and double Geraniums.—I have a nice 
lot of double and single Geraniums in greenhouse, most of 
them in bloom, and want to get cuttings from them. 
Can I do so while they are blooming, as it is getting late 
in the season, and how should I treat the old roots after 
taking cuttings from them to preserve them till next year ? 
I have a hot-water apparatus.—O, P., Staffs. ’ 

[You had better wait until the spring before 
you take any cuttings. The plants will be all 
right in the greenhouse, and if kept fairly warm 
will bloom through the winter. In the spring 
cut the plants down and put in the cuttings, 
repotting the old plants after they have begun 
to move. These will bloom again in the summer, 
the cuttings you have put in coming in for the 
late autumn and winter. | 

Cushion Irises in pots.—Having a few QOushion 
Irises which I wish to grow in pots, I should be glad to 
know if these should be potted at once, also any par- 
ticulars as to soil, treatment whilst growing, and after 
flowering ?—SuBSCRIBER, Penarth. 

[Yes, pot the Irises at once—that is, if you 
wish to grow them in pots, for we think they 
would be infinitely better if planted in a sunny 
spot in the open. These things greatly appre- 
ciate sun heat, and to be so treated, whether in 
pots or planted out, that the rhizome or root 
stock is quite near the surface. The goil should 
be loam chiefly, say three parts of this, and the 
fourth part should be leaf-soil, sharp sand, 
charcoal, and old mortar in equal portions. If 
you have no old mortar-rubbish, use a 6-inch pot 
of bone-meal to every two bushels of the soil. 
Pot firmly, and keep in a cold-frame, preferably 
plunged, and in the sunniest aspect you possess, 
At this time of year these Irises should not be 
allowed to remain dry at the roots any longer. ] 


Flowers in vinery (2. M. 7. ).—You 
may certainly grow a few flowering plants, 
and ‘* wherever there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
As you do not care much for the Grapes, we 
take it you would not object to thinning out 
some of the wood, so that too dense a growth 
overhead would be avoided. The things best 
suited to such a case are Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Salvias, such Ferns as Maidenhair 
vars., Davallia dissecta, Heliotropes, a few 
Chrysanthemums for winter, say not more than 
2 dozen for the higher side, Tuberous Begonias, 
and Gloxinias in summer, as these can so easily 
be wintered. These, with a few border Car- 
nations in pots to come early—that is, layers 
potted up at once, framed for the winter, and 
brought under glass early in February. These, 
with Tulips and N. arcissus, ‘also similarly treated, 
would give you satisfaction and a varied lot of 
bloom, You mention Cyclamens and Hyacinths. 
The former require a good deal of experience 
and constant care, and we believe soft- wooded 
things would guit you better. Hyacinths, 
again, require a fair amount of bottom-heat to 
do them justice, and Tulips also if you wish 
them early. If, however, you would be satisfied 
with flowering such things in March and April, 
then bottom-heat may be dispensed with. A 
few Daffodils or Narcissi in pots should 
certainly include Emperor, Empress, Sir Wat- 
kin, princeps, Stella, Cynosure, Telamonius pl., 
poeticus, ornatus, ete, These, potted in good 
stuff, four bulbs in a 6-inch pot, plunged in 
ashes in the open and taken into greenhouse at 
Christ mas, would give you flowers a month later, 


Hyacinths and Tulips would follow in quick 
succession, 


Growing yellow Arums.—tI have some young 
‘yellow Arums.” They have been much neglected, and 
are now dying down. Howshall I treat them? Tamtold 
they ought to flower next season.— Jimmy Pip, | 
[Failures in the culture of the yellow Arums 
are frequent, the principal cause being the fact 
that in many publications and dealers’ lists they 
are spoken of as, except in colour, @ counter- 
part of the common Lily of the N ile, whereas in 
reality they require totally different treatment. 
In the first place, they are natives of a much 
warmer district than the white-flowered kind, 
which occurs in Cape Colony, whereas the 
yellow-flowered forms come from much further 
north. Then they form a roundish tuber, 
which pushes up its foliage early in the year, 
then flowers, and towards the end of the sum- 
mer goes to rest, during which period it must be 
kept quite dry. About the end of the year 
they will generally show signs of starting into 
growth, and directly this is seen they must be 
shaken clear of the old soil and repotted. As 
these Arums are liberal feeders, a mixture of 
2 parts loam to 1 part each of leaf-mould and 
well-decayed manure, with a little sand, will 
suit them well. Seedlings take about three 
years to attain flowering size. Ag your plants 
are now going to rest, keep them quite dry ina 
structure where a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs. is maintained. Then, when 
they appear ready to start, pot them as above 
directed. During the growing period they need 
a temperature above that of an ordinary green- 
house—indeed, failing an intermediate structure, 
they may be grown in the coolest part of the 
stove and hardened off to a greenhouse ag 
spring advances. Take particular care that 
aphides do not attack the foliage. ] 


Growing Arum sanctum.—Some time ago I 
purchased two ‘‘ Black Arums.” in a collection of ordinary 
white ones. I succeeded in owering one of them two 
years ago, but since then the plants are not vigorous. 
They have just started growth after repotting. I should 
be glad to know best treatment?—Jutmy Pr. 

[The Black Arum (A. sanctum) needs to be 
treated quite differently from the White Arum, 
or Lily of the Nile, as it requires a period of 
absolute rest. As a rule, with greenhouse treat- 
ment it flowers during the spring months, after 
which it must be watered as before till the 
leaves show signs of dying off, which will be 
about midsummer or perhaps a little earlier. 
During the resting period the plants must be 
kept absolutely dry and fully exposed to the 
sun, Then, about August, turn them out of 
their pots, shake clear of the old soil, and repot 
in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and gand. 
After this give just enough water to keep the 
soil slightly moist, when the foliage will soon be 
pushed up and roots produced. When this takes 
place more water must be given, though at no 
stage does it require so much water as the White 
Arum, which is naturally a semi-aquatic. After 
potting, the plants may be stood in a cold-frame, 
with plenty of air, the object of the protection 
being simply to keep off heavy rains, Daring 
the winter the plants should be kept in a light, 
airy position in the greenhouse, where they 
should flower, as above stated, in the early 
months of the year. As care and encouragement 
throughout the growing season, and absolute 
rest when dormant, are very essential to the 
flowering of this Arum, these details must be 
carefully attended to. ] 


Violets for winter.—No time should be 
lost in getting Violets into their winter quarters, « 
and a little trouble taken in lifting the clumps 
will probably save failure. Having got ready 
the frame, first thoroughly saturate the plants 
with water, and after a time carefully lift’ with 
a spadeful of soil to each, disturbing the roots 
as little as possible. Nine inches is not too much 
room for the clumps, Soil composed of loam, 
easy to chop up, with leaf-mould, suits Violets 
admirably, and to thig may be added spent hot- 
bed-manure. A mistake common enough is 
placing the lights on at the time of planting ; but 
this is not always necessary—only, indeed, on 
cold nights for the present, at any rate, should 
they be brought into use. Violets that give 
much promise in September are sometimes 
marred by the careless manner in which they are 
got up, not infrequently having the rootsso dis- + 
turbed as to loosen the soil, and after a few days 
in the frame many of the leaves turn yellow and 
buds are hindered, but when properly carried 
out Violets lift easily enough. When the plants 
have become thoroughly established in’ their 
* altered circumstances, then weak stimulants 
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of soot, 9-inch pot of dried cow or deer-manure 
passed through a 41-inch sieve, adding enough 
river-sand or coarse silver-sand to keep the 
whole porous, will make a good compost to grow 
Cyclamen to perfection, with the aid of a little 
diluted drainings from the cow-yard once a week 
a8 soon as the pots are full of roots, provided, 
of course, that the plants are kept entirely free 
of insects. Thrip and green-fly, especially the 
former, soon play havoe with the foliage if 
allowed a footing, Thrips are very tiny, hardly 
discernible to the naked eye, but the under part of 
the leaves soon indicating their pre sence, frequent 
light fumigating often failing to eradicate them. 
When this is the case the plants should be 
Cipped in flowers of sulphur made to the 
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will weaken their spawn in the soil. Water the 
Grass just outside the rings for about a foot in 
width with lime-water or weak Bordeaux- 
mixture to kill the spawn. Probably a good 
dressing with one of the following mixtures 
would be of assistance, if applied in the spring : 
Two parts superphosphate of lime, one part of 
Peruvian guano, and one part of bone-dust, 
mixed together with some finely sifted sand at 
the rate of 3 cwt. per acre; or apply in 
November 3 lb. basic-slag and 2 1b. of Kainit 
per 40 square yards. To destroy Plantains, 
spud them off, and put a few drops of sulphuric 
acid on the top of the root, or & good pinch of 
salt.—G. 8. 8.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


















































































reduces to some extent this undesirable trait 5 
therefore do not propagate cuttings from your 
own. ‘The flattened root-growth should be 
removed from the surface of the soil. Such 
growth is likely to extend and produce a tuft 
of cuttings which are not at all suitable for 
rooting. Do not cut away shoots that sprin 
from under the surface. These may be pinche 
at the points and will give supply of healthy 
cuttings later. ] 
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GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIBNDS. 


may be administered, but stimulants should not 
be introduced simultaneously with the shifting 
of the plants. —TowNsMAN. 


ee 


CHRYSANTHHEMUMS. 


—- 


THREE NEW EARLY-FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Ar the first meeting of the floral committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society on the 
23rd ult. three very charming sorts were sub- 
mitted, and so meritorious were they considered 
that each variety was: awarded a first-class 
certificate: To achieve this distinction a plant 
must have a very high standard regarding its 
freedom of flowering, suitability for cutting, 
colour of the blossoms, and habit, special rules 
for determining these points of merit being 
drawn up for the floral committee to follow. 
The names of these new varieties are : 

GoprreEy’s Pet.—A dwarf and compact plant, 
its height not exceeding 18 inches. It does 
equally well either as a disbudded plant or as 
one grown without disbudding. The colour is & 
bright canary-yellow, and one badly needed 
among the early sorts. The petals are rather 
long and narrow, drooping prettily at the ends. 
This was exhibited by Mr, W. J. Godfrey, of 
Exmouth, who also sent 

Harmony.—This is another acquisition. This 
plant, like the first-named, is dwarf and sturdy, 
and a capital companion to the yellow sort. In 
this instance the colour is a lovely rich terra- 
cotta, slightly tinted a reddish-cerise. Dis- 
budded, it makes a very useful early decorative 
Chrysanthemum. 

Mycuerr Prxk.—This is a very chaste and 
pleasing flower, the colour being a lovely soit 
pink, faintly tinted a golden colour in the 
centre, and paling slightly with age. It attains 
2, height of something less than 18 inches, and 
is so sturdy in its character of growth that no 
stakes are required. It is branching and free- 
flowering, and each blossom is developed on @ 
length of footstalk without disbudding. Shown 
by Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham. E. G. 


—— 


—_—_—— 


Champigny or Fairy-ring Mushroom (A. 
oreades). —I shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly give 
me some directions as to the best methods of clearing it 
out of a meadow without disturbing Grass, if possible — 
Harry D. GOWER. 

[Carefully sweep away the Mushrooms as they 
appear, and remove them, and water the Grass 
outside the ring of coarse Grass for about a foot 
in width with lime-water or weak ‘* Bordeaux- 
mixture.” The earth should be very thoroughly 
wetted. I should be inclined to repeat the 
operation three times, with the interval of a 
week or ten days between each watering.— 


G. 8. 8.] 


Insects on Celery.—The insect you found 
on your Celery is @ grasshopper (Meconema 
varia). It is generally found on Oaks. This 
insect does not occur in sufficient numbers to be 
considered as a pest, although you find it eats 
the leaves of Pear and Apple-trees. If it in- 
creased in sufficient numbers to really injure 
the trees, it would be a difficult insect to 
destroy, as it would spring or fly away on the 
application of any insecticide.—G. S. 8. 


Beetle mites(4.4. Beibeully ).—The mites 
you sent are one of the species belonging to the 
genus Oribata, which are commonly known as 
beetle mites, on account of their having hard 
skins, and so, to some extent, resembling beetles. 
It is tolerably certain, I believe, that these 
mites are not injurious to plants, but are rather 
beneficial, as they feed on small insects, such as 
thrips and their eggs, and, though they some- 
times appear crowded together in considerable 
numbers, no harm has resulted to the portion of 
the tree that they were on.—G. 8. 8 

Disinfectant for drains.—Please tell me what 
disinfectant or deodoriser, innocuous to vegetable life, can 
be used to put down drains, as I have 4 pit to catch 
liquid-manure for use in the garden ?—E. F. BECHER. 

[Your question ig a rather difficult one to 
answer. if you merely want to flush the drains 
every now and then, T'do not imagine that any 
deodoriser that you would use would injure your 
plants, but if you so mixed the sewage with a 
deodoriser that it was really rendered devoid of 
smell, and the smell not only ‘‘ masked,” you 
would render it of no value to the plants, as the 
sewage is only useful to the plants when its 
constituent parts are being broken up, during 
which process gas is evolved, and it smells in 
consequence. —G. §. 8.] 


Plum-tree unhealthy.—I send 4 small branch of 
Plum-tree, and would be very glad to know what is the 
matter with it. The whole tree, and some others as well 
in different situations (some being against an east wall), 
have gone in the same way, and the fruit is small. Some 
of the leaves have withered and dropped off. What 
remedy should be used ?—E. P. G. 

[The leaves of your Plum-tree are attacked by 
a fungus (Puccinia pruni), a by no means un- 
common pest. It is too late this year to take 
any remedial measures, a8 the leaves will soon 
be naturally falling, but you should collect and 
burn all the affected leaves so as to try and 
prevent the spores from getting access to the 
young leaves next year. Should the leaves be 
again attacked, at once spray the trees with 
Bordeaux-mixture and continue doing so once 
every ten days while there is any sign of the 
disease spreading. Be sure and apply the 
mixture to the under sides of the leaves. The 
Bordeaux-mixture should not be too strong.— 


G. 8. 8.] 


Fungi on lawns.—! should be greatly obliged if 
you would give me directions how best to get rid of fungi 
on an old established lawn. There are several kinds — 
Mushrooms, Fairy Ring Champignons, Puffballs, ete.—but 
they all seem to disfigure the lawn and leave rings and 
lines on the Grass. Also what is the best course to pursue 
with the broad-leaved Plantain, which seems almost 
impossible to cut out ?—O. M. 


[As to the best way to get rid of the various 
kinds of fungi growing on your lawn, you can- 
not do better than keep sweeping them off and 
taking them away and burningthem. This will 
prevent the dissemination of their spores and 





PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
(REPLY TO « Rina.”) 


Quitn a large number of those named by you 
may be raised freely from seeds, and all may be 
increased either in this way or by grafting, 
layering, OF cuttings. The Oak, Plane, Green 
Holly, Fir, Mountain Ash, and Laburnum may 
all be raised from seeds, and, indeed, are so 
raised each. year by the thousand in many 
nurseries where @ leading feature is ‘© Forest 
Tree Seedlings.” Seeds of the Holly, and all 
others having a pulp-like flesh, are first cleaned 
by placing the seed in rather moist sand, and 
with the flesh decayed, the true seeds are 
sown at once, the commoner kinds broadcast or 
in drills in the open, and the rarer kinds in 
frames or pits. The ordinary Pontic Rhodo- 
dendron is also raised from seeds, chiefly, 
however, to provide cover, and also to provide 
a stock to graft the named sorts upon. Varie- 
gated Hollies are grafted similarly, and so, too, 
the Copper Beech, which may be budded in the 
open ground. Variegated Hollies and named 
Rhododendrons are usually grafted under glass 
in winter, and require experience to be suc- 
cessful. The Euonymus you may root quite 
well from cuttings, and you may start at once 
by selecting shoots 6 inches long of the present 
geason’s growth, and by noting where the 
growth starts from, strip off the young branch 
with ajointattached. This jointiscalleda ‘theel.” 
These cuttings should have the lower leaves cut 
off, and then you may insert them as cuttings. 
The cuttings you may put into pots in sandy 
goil, or into shady spot under a wall, Laurels 
and many other shrubs may be grown in the 
same way. Poplars may be rooted very freely 
from cuttings. For these select fairly-ripened 
shoots, 8 inches long at least, cut to a joint with 
a sharp knife, and bury the base quite 6 inches 
in the earth, finally treading them quite firmly 
in position. Most of these will root during 
winter, and would be best left a year before re- 
planting. Many shrubs and conifers may be 
rooted in like manner. Then there is layering. 
This consists in taking the lower branches or 
such as may be bent to the ground safely, and 
with a knife making a sharp OF forward cut on 
the under side of the branch. This cut or 
incision should be at least an inch long, and is 
best if started just in front of a joint. Portugal 
Laurels, Laurustinus, Euonymus, green OF 
variegated, and many trees or shrubs that are 
either long or uncertain in making roots as 
cuttings, may be treated in this way- Some 
plants root in a few weeks, while others require 
nearly a whole year. Such layers usually 
require to be securely pegged down to keep the 
layered portions in position, and must be 
soiled over to a depth of 3 inches or more. The 
principle is the same throughout, and to deal 
with the subject in detail would hardly make 
the matter more clear. Conifers, as Thuja, 
Retinospora, Cupressus, are best when raised 
from cuttings These Should be firmly set in 
sandy soil, either in a cold frame or in pots to 
be afterwards set in a cold frame. This or @ 
cold-house is the most suitable temperature for 
these, and generally for cuttings that are slow 
to form a callus, and longer still before 


producing @ root. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum Rabbie Burns. — This ig 
another sport from Mme. Marie Masse, and quite distinct 
from each of the others. The colour in this instance may 
be described as salmon-cerise, tinted gold, and when the 
plants are in full flower they make a most effective display. 
In its habit of growth and freedom of flowering it is quite 
equal to the parent variety.—E. G. 
Chrysanthemum Satisfaction.—The number 
of good white Japanese early-flowering Ohrysanthemums 
is very limited, and we may regard any addition to the list 
with great favour. The variety under notice may be said 
to represent & good type of the decorative sorts, producing 
quite freely pretty little blossoms, pure white, with a pale 
yellow-tinted centre, and having narrow florets charm- 
ingly reflexing. The plant is dwarf and branching.—C. 


Chrysanthemum Eva Williams —This is 4 
pretty golden-buff sport from the popular early variety 
Mile. Guindudeau, the colour reminding one of that 
peculiar to the refiexed variety Golden Christine. Like the 

arent, the sport is of a bushy, spreading habit of growth, 

eveloping freely large blossoms on stout foot-stalks. Its 
period of flowering commences during the third week of 
September and continues for geveral weeks. A fair 
average height for the plant is about 2} feet.—O. 


Chrysanthemum Harold Oliver.—The late 
Mr. Russell, of Mychett, raised some very lovely early- 
flowering Japanese Chrysanthemums, and the variety 
under notice is one of the last of his introductions. It is 
difficult to accurately describe the beautiful shade of the 
blossoms of this variety. The plant flowers freely, and its 
height is from 2 feet to 2} feet. Late September and early 
October is its period of flowering.—E. G. 


Chrysanthemums in poor condition.—! have 
a row of Chrysanthemums grown on three-stem principle 
for large flowers, all treated exactly alike as regards soil, 
feeding, etc. All are strong and healthy, with well-ripened 
wood, except Lady Hanham and V. Morel, which have 
leaves as enclosed. The lateral shoots are imperfect in 
game way. Chas. Davis, close by, is all right. What is 
the reason, and can stools, though useless this season, be 
used for propagation ? Also is it any error in cultivation 
which causes some plants, notably Mme. Oarnot and 
sports, to produce & flattened kind of root-growth on the 
surface of the soil? I suppose it must be removed? Are 
the growths from that unsuitable for cuttings. —AMATEUR. 

[The leaves sent are not diseased, but the 
plants they were gathered from are constitu- 
tionally weak. In the case of Viviand Morel 
and its sports, Lady Hanham and Charles 
Davis, this is not unusual, Other popular 
varieties which have been in cultivation for 
several years, like E. Molyneux, for example, 
exhibit the same tendency. We might grow 
half-a-dozen plants of each from the same stock, 
and the chances are that part of them would 
grow in the way yours have done and a part 
might be quite healthy. Fresh stock each year 


ene 
NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Establishing Heather.—Will some reader tell 
me how I can establish Heath? I have a piece of waste 
land, subsoil all sand, and very little goil on top. Last 
year I gob several loads of peat, and then got a load of 
pieces of Heath from a common, and set them in the peat. 
That was about Christmas time, They are all dead. I 
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know if a notice to quit at May term, given at November 
term, is a good novice, or if I am entitled to a year’s 
notice expiring at May term?—J. L. 

[You do not say whether you took this land 
by the year or by the half-year. If you took it 
at so much a half-year, the tenancy is half- 
yearly, and may be determined either at May 
term or November term by notice given at the 
previous term. But if you took the place at so 
much a year, the tenancy is yearly, although 
the rent is paid half-yearly, and the tenancy 
can only be determined at the end of a year of 
the tenancy. Ag you have no written agree- 
ment as to notice, you will, if the tenancy be 
yearly, be entitled to a year’s notice expiring at 
May term, and consequently you cannot now be 
compelled to quit before May term, 1903,— 
KC. 


















































































notice where patches are cut out of the Heath on the 
common it soon grows again. Is that from roots or seed ? 
—Jas. Busszy, Gorleston, 


A fine Wellingtonia.—I send you a photograph 
of what, from enquiries I haye made, appears to be a very 
fine specimen of the Wellingtonia, which Stands in my 
garden, I shall be glad to know. The dimensions are— 
height, a little over 82 feet; circumference, 5 feet above 
level of ground, 9 feet 9 inches; and 2 feet above level, 
14 feet 3 inches,—H. A. Diaby, Captain, R.N., North 
Runcton Lodge, King’s Lynn, 


Shrubs for wall.—Asa constant reader of GarpEn" 
ING, I shall be glad if you can advise me as to what I should 
plant on a wall 4 feet 4 inches high and about 20 yards 
long, and facing north? Ido not want to plant any fruit- 
trees, but should like to put in something that will flower 
and look bright. There is a border alongside the wall 
about 3 feet 6 inches Wide, in which Geraniums and Mallow 
have done well this year.—W, T. Winuiams. 

[Pyrus japonica and its variety carnea, Jas- 
minum nudiflorum, Lupinus arboreus, Azara 
microphylla, Escallonia macrantha, Roses 
Aimée Vibert, Aglaia, and Félicité-Perpetue, 
Weigelas, Pyracantha, Vitis inconstans, Clema- 
tis Henryi, Jackmani, Viticella alba, and one or 
two good Ivies, such ag madeirensis variegata, 
palmata, aurea, flavescens, and elegantissima, 
These latter, with the Vitis, would assist in 
covering the lower portions and the spaces 
between the larger plants. Some trainin 
would be necessary to secure the plants to the 
wall. ] 

Shrubs for south border.—Will you kindly give 
me your advice on the following? I have a small garden 
surrounded north, east, and west with buildings and walls, 
facing south and south-west, exposed and windy ; sandy 
soil. I require a few shrubs, evergreen and flowering 
preferred, for ornament and protection on south side, 
What can you recommend? I would prefer something out 
of the common.—w, J. Haveuron, 

_[Some of the following should guit you: 
Garrya elliptica, Philadelphus in the best 
forms, also Weigelas, Forsythia suspensa, 
a selection of Azalea mollis, Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora and H. Hortensia, Ribes, 
Berberis, etc. Cupressus erecta Viridis, ©. 
Lawsoniana, OQ, Shawi, Thuja Lobbi, Retin- 
osporas in variety, Laurustinus, Osmanthus, 
Gold and Silver Hollies, Golden Yews, and 
Junipers would also be useful. ] 


Fast-growing evergreen (Z. Norman it 
—The common Portugal Laurel and the green 


it forms a dense, close bush covered with blos- 
soms. Nabob is a very dark crimson variety, | 
rather large flowers, but it is not so free ag 
Boule de Neige. Keep the fires well in hand, | 
and water carefully, 


Stove.—Keep a close watch over the fire. 
For some things this is @ resting time, and high 


the few other plants which require high tempera- 
tures should, if possible, have a little place to 
themselves, where a night temperature of 
70 degs., or something closely approaching it, 
can be kept up without making the pipes very 
hot. A low, Span-roofed pit will do very well, 
and, when cold weather comes, a covering at 
night can be easily improvised. This hightly 
covering, where it can be carried out, saves a 
good deal of fuel, and the conditions inside are 
more genial. For ordinary stove plants a nightly 
temperature of 63 degs., falling to 60 degs. in 
the morning, will be ample. On cold nights a 
degree or two lower will do no harm ; in fact, 
it is best to work in sympathy with the outside 
temperature. Insects must be kept down. Ag 
soon as the plants have been gathered together 
from their summer quarters vaporise with 
nicotine. Do this in the evening, and syringe 
with clean rain water next morning. The water 


Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act.—1 
rent a market garden without any written agreement, and 
I have put up a Vinery 100 feet long, also a Tomato-house 
100 feet long. The Vines are now in full bearing. I have 
also made Asparagus, Rhubarb, and Seakale-beds, and 
planted fruit-trees, Should I receive notice to quit, can 
I claim compensation under the Market Gardeners’ Com- 
pensation Act ?—Winrur, 

[As it has not been agreed in writing that this 
holding should be let or treated as a market 
garden, the Market Gardeners’ Com pensation 
Act does not apply and compensation cannot be 


claimed under it. You may, however, remove : ) 
i age soon loses its freshness, Nothing looks 


worse than to see the leaves of plants coated 
over with a thin film of lime after bein 
syringed with hard water. No valuable plant 
should be watered now without testing its con- 
dition with the knuckles. In hot weather in 
summer a little too much water will do no harm 
as it soon passes away ; but in the short days it 
might be ruinous, ‘A few plants of Eucharis 
Lilies, which have been rested in a cool-house, 
may be introduced to heat to push up the flower- 
spikes, and successions may follow as required. 
Planting new Peach-houses.—The 
borders should be well drained, and, if the sub- 
soil is clay, a 6-inch layer of concrete should be 
placed on the bottom, sloping to the front, along 
which a drain should run to a good, clear 


safest course will be to give your landlord 
written notice of your intention to remove 
them, and if he does not, before the expiration 
of the notice, elect in writing to purchase one 
or both, you may at any time after the expira- 
tion of the notice remove the houses. The price 
the landlord is to pay may be arranged between 
you, and if you cannot agree the difference will 
be referred to arbitration. There is no necessity 
to give the notice until, say, two months before 
the expiration of the tenancy, as you would 
then have ample time for the removal. No 


J 
———_____ 
GARDEN WORE, 


Conservatory, — Chrysanthemums are 
coming on just now. In common with most 
people I like Chrysanthemums, They are the 
autumn flower par excellence, but very often 
they are overdone, go far as the conservatory 
is concerned at any rate. We want other flowers 
besides Chrysanthemums, We want fragrance 
both of flower and foliage. In old-fashioned 


the others, If you wish the plants to rise above 
the height of wall we think Lawson’s Cypress 
would suit you well. Cupressus erecta Viridis, 
or the well-known Arbor-vitz, ig frequently 
employed for the purpose. The distance apart 
depends on the size of the plants, and these may 
usually be obtained at heights varying from 
2 feet upwards to several feet high. Early 
autumn is a capital time to plant, and as the 


to keep the loam Open and sweet. In many 
gardens where new Peach-houses are built there 


season. I have seen full-grown trees lifted from 
walls and planted under glass without loss of a 
crop or producing smaller fruit than ordinary. 
Of course, the work was in experienced hands, 
and the wants of the trees properly attended to, 


Pruning early Vines.—As soon as the 
leaves begin to fall the Vines may be pruned 
and the house thrown open till it ig nearly time 


ally plant somewhat thickly—say the stems to 
be not more than 23 feet asunder, 


Dwarf Plants for peat.—What are the best ever- 
green flowering plants of dwarf growth to plant in four 
beds facing S.E. and N.W.? Beds now are peat, and con- 
tain Lilies and Rhododendrons, but as the beds form part 
of the design in a formal garden, and the Rhododendrong 
have grown very tall, they must be removed. A very 
large mauve Rhododendron growing near the formal 


in the evening. We do not often see the Genista 
(Cytisus racemosa it used to be called) planted 
out in the conservatory, but it is charming 
trained over an arch or against a wall. It will 
make a bush 10 feet Or more high, and igs 
always in flower, will bear pruning into shape 
if against a wall or over au arch. The flowers 
are fragrant. As regards Camellias, I think some 
of the old varieties we had years ago would be 
appreciated now. The single-flowered and semi- 
ouble varieties Warolab, Chandleri, alba 
semi-duplex, anemonzeflora, peoniflora, are a 
few that were grown more or legs fifty years 
ago and were lovely for cutting—not so heavy 
as the large double flowers that came later, 
Some of the Hybrid Tea Roses are splendid 
under glass. Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Mrs, 
W. J. Grant, Viscountess Folkestone are very 


pound solution, 4 oz. to the gallon. The pruner 
will be guided as to the length of the spur left 
by the condition of the Vines; but if it is 
necessary to leave more than two eyes or buds 
to secure a crop, it is getting time to lift the 
roots and get them into condition again, 

Window gardening.—Less water should 
be given to Palms, Rubbers, Aspidistras, and 
all plants indoors now ; but the leaves should be 
Sponged often. This hag a very refreshing 
effect upon them. If Maiden-hair Ferns lose 
colour and the fronds appear weak, let them 
gradually dry off till they break naturally in 
February or March, 


prefer, again, to plant smal] Rhododendrons in 
Separate colours, and with Lilies to fill in the 
interstices, Mixed shrubs would hardly satisfy, 
and Azalea mollis is not evergreen, though of 


meda, Ledum, Osmanthus, Kalmia, and 
Weigela. Some of the Veronicas are ver 
good, and quite free-flowering. Forsythia, 
Hydrangea, and Berberis have also a value of 
their own, but are not evergreen, ] 


useful. There is an old Tea Rose I grew many 
years ago, it was planted in a bed of loam and 
leaf-mould in a large Conservatory. It made 
very vigorous growth, threw out its branches 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 
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Tenancy of allotment garden—notice to 
quit.—The owner of an estate, which has changed hands 
several times recently, lets some land ag “ allotment 
gardens” to about twelve tenants, of whom ITamone. [ 
entered at May term, and have always paid rent half- 
yearly in advance, ‘I grow flowers, fruit, and veye- 
tables for sale, and am a nurseryman, seedsman, and 
fruiterer. I keep a shop for the sale of my produce. [ 
have no written agreement of tenancy. The owner of the 
estate has now given me notice that he requires a piece of 
my allotment for building purposes in November. It is 
now under Rhubarb, and T 4m aware that he cannot com- 
pel me to give it up in November, but I should like to 


early blooming, the Sooner they are put out the 
better, especially the early-flowering things such 
as Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Narcissi. Tufted 
Pansies, Wallflowers, Forget - me - nots, and 
autumn-sown hardy annuals make a fine dis- 
play, and are cheaper than bulbs, It is possible 


The name of this Rose was Moiret. It hag pink 
flowers outside, but under glass, especially in 
winter, the flowers are white. Wonderfully 


flowers. If left unpruned it rambles too much, 


they are very cheap. Of course, one can have 
and smothers everything, but keep it cut in and 


a very bright garden by using only plants raised 
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found these spring-struck plants when pushed 
on in heat as good as those struck in autumn. 
We are planting a south wall with several varie- 
ties of Ceanothus, alternately with the white 
Clematis Henryi. A low wall planted some 
years ago with the Pink Monthly or China 
Rose, with intersections of the variegated 
Hedera Madeirensis, has been very effective. 


October 15th.—Put in cuttings of Myrtles and 
gold and silver-leaved Euonymus; these are 
useful furnishing plants for cool-house and for 
general furnishing. Sowed dwarf Antirrhinums 
in boxes. These are charming plants for masses 
and for edgings to shrubbery or other borders. 
They are very hardy and stand dry weather 
well, and, above all, arecheap. Finished plant- 
ing border Carnations, so far at least as we shall 
go this autumn. Enough plants are potted to 
fill vacancies, should there be any, 


October 16th.—Filled a frame with Calceolaria 
cuttings. The cuttings are selected from healthy 
plants, only soft, vigorous shoots being taken. 
We are working up a stock of Ivy-leaved Gera- 
nium Leopard, a charming spotted variety, very 
distinct and showy, and sure to be in demand. 
Among the plants in flower in the borders now 
Michaelmas Daisies, Rudbeckias, and Gaillardias 
are very conspicuous. Helianthus Miss Mellish 
makes a grand group. 


October 17th.—Onions have besn stored in a 
cool, airy shed, very freely ventilated. Frost 
does not injure Onions when well harvested. 
Late Peaches are confined to one or two good 
sorts, and are looked over daily to gather 
those approaching ripeness, as a fallen Peach is 
useless. Late Grapes have coloured up well, 
especially Alicante, which is one of the most 
useful Grapes for amateurs who are not so fas- 
tidious about flavour. Sowed Mustard and 
Cress in warm-pit in boxes. 


October 18th.—Apples and Pears are gathered 
when they part easily from the stalk. The 
Codlin-moth has been busy in many gardens, 
and the loss has been great. Grease-bands will 
be fixed round the stems of the trees shortly. 
Salvia splendens grandiflora is very bright now 
in the conservatory. I expect I have the true 
variety, as I bought it from a good firm in 
London ; but I confess I cannot see much differ- 
ence from the old splendens I grew years ago. 
Perhaps, under certain conditions, it goes back 
again to what it came from. 


certainly should not advise you to destroy the plants until 
you are certain they are not Gloire de Dijon. If you send 
us a few leaves we shall be pleased to examine them and 
let you know what our opinion is of them. 


Anemone leaves injured (A. B. Greenjield).— 
The leaves of your Anemone japonica are attacked by one 
of the Shot Hole fungi, probably Cercospora circumcissa. 
Pick off any of the leaves that are very badly attacked, and 
spray the plant afterwards with Bordeaux-mixture once a 
week for three weeks.—G. S. S. 


Pink coloured standard Roses for under 
glass (Amateur).—You will find the following very good 
kinds to grow in standard form in your greenhouse : 
Bridesmaid, Souvenir d’un Ami, Grace Darling, Caroline 
Testout, La France. and Mrs. W. J. Grant; and for 
climbing (of the same colour), Climbing Captain Christy, 
Climbing Belle Siebrecht, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. 
Lambard, Catherine Mermet, and President, 


The Dodder (Cuscuta europwa) (P. A. H.).—This ig 
@ parasitical annual with twining thread-like stems, 
attaching itself to the plant on which it grows, and into 
the texture of which it sends out aérial roots at the point 
of contact, and through these imbibes the sap of the 
attacked plant. If crops are to be free from this pest, 
great care must be taken that the seed is not sown with 
the seed for the crop, for it is quite evident that seed isthe 
mode of propagation of the Dodder. 


Weeds on lawn (Dragon).—1, We fear there is no 
better way than hand-weeding for getting rid of the Crow- 
foot. 2, The weed is one of a numerous family known as 
the Hawkweed, and will not only take possession, as you 
say, but will overgrow and quite kill out the Grass. You 
cam only dig it out during autumn and winter, and in 
spring sow down with Grass and Clover, or lay fresh turf. 
If allowed to seed, the Hawkweed is a great pest in the 
lawn, and, unfortunately, grows quite rampant on a dry, 
arid waste. 


Begonias (V’a//).—When the early winter frosts have 
denuded your plants of their foliage, say, from the middle 
to the end of October, or even later in a favoured locality, 
lift the tubers and place them in shallow boxes, just cover- 
ing the tubers over with soil. Place in an outhouse, where 
dryness prevails, and where they are secure from rats, etc. 
With a month of this treatment the tubers may be taken 
out, placed in shallow boxes with sand above and below 
them, so that they are covered an inch deep. Then stand 
away in any frost-proof cellar till March. If properly done, 
the roots require no care through the winter. 


Rose Bouquet d’Or (C. A. B).—This is, most 
certainly, a Rose worth growing ; in fact, it is considered 
the best of the Gloire de Dijon race. It is beautiful in 
form, very even, petals regularly placed, and of a charm- 
ing coppery-yellow colour, richer and more refined than 
the colour of Gloire de Dijon, but not quite so free in 
growth. If you want a Rose to grow up the wall or pillar 
of your greenhouse you could not plant a better one, but 
do not keep the plant in the small pot. It will be better 
to plant it out in a prepared border. You will find 
several hints a3 to making the border in back numbers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Planting bed under trees (Duily).—We fear that 
in the second year after planting, Herbaceous Peonies, in 
your overhung and root-eaten bed, would starve and 
dwindle. There seems to be poor prospect of getting any- 
thing deep-rooted to thrive, unless the soil be trenched and 
the-roots in it hard cut and removed every year. The 
best of all plants would be the common’St. John’s Wort, 
as that will do well under trees, and also blooms 
abundantly for a long season. It is always evergreen. 
Ivies also do well for such purpose. Few ordinary 
garden plants like drip or too much shade, and especially 
soil where tree-roots rob it of all its nutriment. Vincas 
(Periwinkles) are also excellent plants for such purpose. 

Orange-fungus on Rose (Miss Biddulph).—Your 
Rose-leaves have been attacked by the Orange-fungus 
(Pragmidium subcorticum), which may be combatted in 
the following manner :—This fungus takes three forms 
before the cycle of its existence is complete. It appears 
first on the leaves in orange powdery patches. These 
become darker, owing to the formation of the second kind 
of spores, which are dark brown, and the third kind are 
produced later and form small black dots on the undersides 
of the leaves. In this state the fungus passes the winter, 


at home, such as Wallflowers; Forget-me-nots, 
Daisies (red and white), Daffodils, (double), 
which flower so early and go on from year to 
year without deterioration. When the beds 
and borders are ready, Carnations may be 
planted. If not set out by the middle of 
October we should delay the planting till spring, 
as when set out late and there comes frost in 
November or December, the plants get lifted 
up and the roots disturbed, and many plants die 
from this cause. If they are potted up they 
should be kept in a cool, airy frame all winter, 
and planted out in March. Ifthese are planted 
in tbe beds early in October, then autumn 
planting is well, but not otherwise. It is 
always advisable to plant enough for stock in 
the reserve garden, as if planted thick enough 
to be effective in the beds there is scarcely 
room enough for layering, and when crowded 
the plants are weakly, and we want vigour. 


Fruit garden.—All Strawberry runners 
should be cleared from the beds intended to 
remain another season, and the surface stirred. 
Do not cut off healthy foliage, as the leaves will 
shelter and encourage the crowns. If by any 
cause Strawberries in pots lose the main leaves 
during growth, there will be a shortage in crop, 
and the same thing occurs in the open ground. 
Young plantations will always beat old ones. 
If strong plants are set out, the finest fruits are 
produced the first season; afterwards, the 
fruits get smaller, though in the aggregate the 
crop will probably be heavier. But after the 
third season the plants should be destroyed. It 
is a mistake to take young plants for new beds 
from old plantations, and, as most people make 
a new bed every season, the plants for the new 
beds should be taken from the youngest plants. 
For some years now we have pinched the flowers 
from the plants we propagate from, and find the 
advantage of so doing. Do not be in a hurry to 
gather late Apples and Pears. Let them hang 
as long as they will with safety. There will be 
no frost to hurt Apples and Pears as long as 
they will stop on the tree. Select cuttings of 
bush fruits and plant them early, so that the 
wounds may callus before cold weather comes. 
If anyone wishes to try cuttings of Apples, the 
sooner they are planted the better. There is no 
difficulty in getting stout pieces of the Codlins 
to root, but the hard, smooth-barked varieties 
will not root so easily. However, the best 
way to get own-rooted Apples is to establish a 
stool ground, and layer them. October 19th.—Removed runners from Straw- 

Vegetable garden.—Cauliflower plants | berries in pots, and plunged the pots in ashes 
sown outside should be pricked off into a frame | incold-frames. The lights will only be used to 
or under handlights, or on sheltered borders| keep off heavy rains. A low temperature is 
where protection can be given in sharp weather. | beneficial as being restful to the plants. 
Autumn-raised Cauliflowers are generally con- | Removed first potted batch of Roman Hy acinths 
sidered the best, though plants raised in heat in| from plunging-beds to cold-frame. _ They will 
January and grown on near the glass till end of | be moved to greenhouse when required. Late 
March, and then hardened off and planted in| Tuberoses are coming into flower in warm-house. 
warm situation, are reliable, and a few hundred | Though Tuberoses may be grown cool through 
plants do not take up much room—not more| the summer, they want warmth to bring out 
room than the same number of Geraniums—and | the flowers, and not too much water. 
where thousands of the latter are raised, room 













































































































may betound for the Cauliflowers. .A late crop OORRHSPONDHNOH. tae Iilkrwing egrictel. Chareioneriv ie et bee ena 
of French Beans in a warm-pit, or where fire- ow the leaves fall in the autumn, that they should be collected 


heat can be used when necessary, will come in 
useful during the autumn ; but, after the autumn 
crop, French Beans hardly pay under glass till 
the days begin to lengthen in February. 
Cauliflowers turning in will require watching if 
we have frost. It will not take much frost to 
spoil Cauliflowers ; but a leaf broken down over 
the heart will generally save them for a time. 
Afterwards a supply must be secured in a deep 
pit or frame, or in some other way. Something 
will have to be done with the sparrows if Peas 
are to be profitably grown in the future. In 
some districts they are a perfect pest. Those 
who have been troubled with caterpillars +n the 
Brassica family should look round all the shel- 
tered places, under the eaves of buildings and 
elsewhere, to find the chrysalides and destroy 
them. Winter Greens are making very rapid 
growth, and it may be desirable, towards the 
end of the month, to lay down late Broccoli 
with heads to the north. EK. Hoppay. 


and burnt, and plants that have been attacked should be 
thoroughly wetted with 2 oz. of sulphate of copper, dis- 
solved in three gallons of water, in the spring, before the 
buds open. If the disease still shows itself, spray with 
weak Bordeaux-mixture and pick off the infected leaves. 


Violets (C. 7’. P. B.).—It is evident some local condi- 
tions, probably of altitude, affect the success of the plants, 
and that the treatment meted out elsewhere will be of 
little use to you now. We advise that you start at onc: 
and select some of the extending runners that are now 
upon the plants, and insert these in a handlight or in pots 
as cuttings. Less than 2 inches of the stem may be 
retained, and insert the cutting right up to the base of 
the growth. Keep these cuttings well moistened till 
rooted, and in a cold-frame for the winter. During the 
winter prepare a bed in the shadiest spot you can spare, 
not a heavy overhead and dense shade, but such as will 
protect from hot sun. Dig your bed deeply, work in cow- 
manure quite freely, and when finished give a dressing of 
soot to the surface. Late in March plant out these cut- 
tings, having previously forked in the soot. If you can 
afford the space, the cuttings which will make root in 
about a month will be best if transferred to the soil in cold- 
frame, so that at planting time a good ball of earth may 
be secured to each. If possible, make a point late in the 
evenings of June and July of watering the plants with 
liquid-manure, and if alternated with a sprinkling of soot 
dnd then clear water to wash it in, so much the better. 
This will add vigour, and possibly keep the spider at bay. 

Flowers for summer (Z. M. H.).—We think, 
from your description, that the garden requires thoroughly 
trenching and manuring heavily. In such extreme cases 
there is no manure to equal cow-manure, and if you dig a 
trench fully 2 feet deep all over, working in heavy quan- 
tities of manure at 1 foot deep, we think you will get 
better results another time. With a little rain you would 
need to water well at times, giving a thorough soaking. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GaRpENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evitor of GARDENING, 37, outhampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLIsSHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents ehatla bear in mind that, as GarpENina has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
toname only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWHBRS. 


Rose Gloire de Dijon failing to bloom 
(A. Warham).—We are inclined to believe that your plants 
are the stock upon which the Rose is usually budded— 
namely, the De la Grifferaie. The foliage of Gloire de 
Dijon should be glossy, whereas that of the stock is dull 
and rough inappearance. Gloire de Dijon will sometimes 
have seven leaflets upon a stalk, but this is unusual. We 


THH COMING WEEHKE’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 14th.—Potted up a lot of Geraniums 
for stock from the beds. These will be warmed 
up by-and-by to produce young shoots for cut- 
ting early in the spring. We have generally 
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If possible, the addition of a dressing of clay to the present 
soil would help materially. Trenchas above, then in win- 
ter wheel on the clay to 4 inches or 6 inches deep, and 
Then in February fork 
it all over, working the clayin asyougo. This would help 
very much to keep the soil cooler and more retentive 
We have 
known the poorest sand brought into excellent condition 
by a 6-inch top-dressing of clay, this being dug in. Some 
good free-flowering plants are to be had in Gaillardias, 
Ooreopsis, Doronicums, single and double Pyrethrums, 
in variety, Spanish Iris, 
Tritomas, Michaelmas Daisies, Ponies, 
Aubrietias, Alyssum, Carnations, Pentstemons, Antirr- 
Some good annuals, as Sweet Peas, Sweet 


allow the frost to pull it to pieces. 


generally. You should try a portion each year. 


Campanulas, Iris germanica 
Alstroemerias, 


hinums, etc. 
Sultan, Godetias, Canterbury Bells, Dianthus, Nastur- 
tiums, and Candytuft, would suit you also. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Sowing Acorns (Vizie.).—You may sow Acorns in 
the open ground in rows covering }-inch deep as soon as 
they fall from the tree, or you may store them away in 
sand in a dry place until March, when they may be sown. 
Deep, loamy soil answers best for them. 


FRUIT; 


Fruit-trees for exposed position (Ms. 
H. T. G. W.).—If you would plant Lombardy Poplars 
8 feet apart on the windy side of your orchard, beheading 
the trees when from 12 feet to 14 feetin height, you would 
furnish a capital wind break or shelter for the fruit-trees. 
Farleigh Prolific Damson is the best of hardy fruits for 
exposed positions, and in Kent is commonly planted on 
the windward margins of orchards, The Poplars are best, 
however. Four good Plums for standards are Rivers’ 
Early Prolific, Monarch (late), and two of Victoria. Four 
standard cooking Apples are Mank’s Codlin, Stirling 
Castle, Frogmore Prolific, and Waltham Abbey Seedling. 
None are very late; the last is a goodkeeper. Three good 
cooking Apples for espaliers are Lord Grosvenor, Lord 
Derby, and Lane’s Prince Albert. The best cooking Pear 
for standard or any how else is Catillac. The Apples for 
your purpose should be worked on the Orab-stock, and 
planted about 15 feet apart, well breaking up the ground 
first. The Cherry-tree is infested with aphides, but these 
insects can do little harm now. 


Rotting Apples and Pears (Sir E G. J.).—The 
Apples and Pears sent show that they are suffering from a 
very severe attack of a fungus, which is allied to the scab- 
fungus (Cladisporium dendreticum), but is shown in an 
aggravated form, which seems almost to resemble an attack 
of Phytoptera infestans, as seen in the Potato and Tomato. 
It is not quite apparent whether in the Apples there has 
been any early puncturing of the sking by birds or 
insects, but in the Pear that was evident, and on opening 
it we found ants inside feeding on the decaying flesh. It 
seems most likely that in the Apples the fungus had 
obtained access to the fruits through the eyes, but in the 
Pear through the skin puncture. We advise that all 
these decayed fruits be collected and destroyed, also that 
the soil about the trees be removed a few inches in depth, 
and be replaced by fresh, to which is added some manure, 
It is needful to assist trees to form fresh roots near the 
surface. Then so soon as all the fruits are off, and the 
leaves down, collected and burnt, literally smother the 
trees on a damp day by dusting them from a ladder 
with fresh-slaked lime, also coating the stems with a mix- 
ture of lime and soot as a wash. Just before the buds 
begin to move, early in April, get Bordeaux, or sulphate 
of copper mixture, 1 pound of sulphate of copper dissolved 
in 20 gallons of water in a wooden tub, and 1 pound of 
lime dissolved in a gallon of water and added, also to each 
such quantity 2 pounds of soft-soap, then well spray the 


trees. 
VEGETABLES. 


Kitchen garden (2. M. H.).—The amount you 
state is certainly not too large for one to keep in order, 
and we can only repeat what we have said under 
‘* Flowers for Summer,” that we think the garden requires 
deep tillage and heavy manuring. It would be best to 
take a portion in hand at once, giving the man some help 
in this heavy work, but insist on the soil being trenched 
2 feet deep as directed. This recommendation is only 
modified in those instances where a gravel subsoil is 
nearer the surface than the 2 feet as stated. You should 
take the paper constantly and regularly. It is only in 
this way that the advice given in rotation and detail as 
the seasons are approached can be of any practical value 
to our readers. 





SHORT RHPLIBS. 


Veilchen.—1, Any seedsman should be able to supply 
you with good seed of Anemone coronaria. 2, Read our 
article on ‘‘ Wall Gardening” in the number for Aug. 31, 
p. 360. 8, Yes, you can move your Iceland Poppies now. 
H, F. Jones.—Evidently green-fly and thrips. Fumi- 
gate with XU All Vaporiser.— Agaric.—Not edible. 
“Mushrooms,” by Worthington G. Smith —— Viator.— 
Try T. Smith, Newry, who will no doubt be able to supply 
you with Forsythia suspensa.——New Reader.—We should 
think a good selection of Roses would be the best for such 
@ position, and if you decide to have such, we will be 
pleased to give you a selection for the purpose,——J, EH, 
Kelsall.—We think you will find that the culprit is the 
water rat.—— Constant Reader.—Well wash the tree with 
a good insecticide, such as a solution of Quassia and soft- 
soap, or Abol, which you will find advertised in our 
columns.—Jack.—Impossible to say without further 
particulars. In all probability dryness at the root is the 
cause of failure. ——A, 4.—Your best plan will be to have 
your wall wired, taking care to give the wires two coats 
of good whitelead paint, as otherwise, if you use galvanised 
wire, thesyoung wood of the trees will be injured. 
Agapanthus.—If you have several plants, the only way is 
to try one in the open air during the winter, but we doubt 
if it will survive. The shelter of a cold-house is always 
advisable.——J, O. Bridge —Well wash your trees with 
Abol or some insecticide. We fancy from your description 
the pest is green-fly. — Geo. Bell.—Kindly put your 
various queries on separate pieces of paper.m—Erin,— 
Impossible to advise unleas we know the Iris to which you 
refer ——Tajfy —Lift when the frost has killed down the 
leaves, and store away in boxes in sand in a greenhouse, 
Be careful they do not get any drip from the stages, 























1A, MILLS, Swinton Cottage, Malton, Yorks. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Carnations doineither. Top-dress in the early spring 
when the growth begins to move.——S, Brannocks.— 
Flowers very good, not unusually large.— Walter J. 
Pritchard.—See notes 7¢ heating with oil-stove in our 
issue of Sept. 14, p. 883.——Mrs, Stanley.—You give us 
no particulars as to soil and situation, but we should 
imagine the roots are in bad condition, having gone down 
into a cold, wet subsoil.——John Gibbons.—See our issue 
of Sept. 28 ve ‘‘ Pears cracking,” as also note in this issue, 
p. 422.——A Constant Reader.—Very difficult to assign 
any reason without further particulars.——Cold West of 
Scotland.—A small boiler would be far better than stoves 
in the house, the hot-water pipes being of great value in 
damp, dull weather. Unless you want the fruit very 
early you will not require any heat.— Quoddy.—1, Apply 
to Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, N.B. 2, We know 
of nothing that will flower in the basket during the winter 
in the position you speak of. —D. 7'ow.—Yes, store away 
your Cannas as you would Dahlias.—Hd, L. Agar.—Do 
you mean trees or fruit ?——J. W. Davies.—You can cut 
it down now. It will break from the bottom and come 
very thick. Let the Lilium tigrinum die down gradually, 
Do not cut the stem off.——Klimo.—Mix it well with gas- 
lime, and turn it frequently. You will find it after lying 
a year very useful for top-dressing Grass land, but it will 
be of little use in the garden. —H. Wilkinson.—See our 
note on “ Pears Oracking,” in the issue of Sept. 28, p. 408, 
which can be had of the publisher, price 14d, post free. 
—Wm. Lloyd—Fumigate with XL All, or dust the 
plants with flowers of sulphur, It will be far better to 
begin with fresh stock, raising from seed next spring. 





NAMES OF PLANTS, AND FRUITS, 


Names of fruits.—Major S..H. Creagh.—Apples : 
1, Stirling Castle; 2, Braddick’s Nonpareil; 3, Yellow 
Ingestre; 4, Cox’s Orange Pippin.—F. M. E. D.— 
Pears: 1, Marie Louise d’Uccle ; 2, Maréchal de la Cour i 
3, Triomphe de la Pomologie; 4, Summer Beurré 
d’Aremberg ; 5, Beurré Olairgeau; 6, Knight’s Monarch. 
They are fair samples of the varieties. — Nottingham. — 
1, Beurré Hardy; 2, Specimen insufficient. Rev. J. 
Newman —Pear Doyenné Boussoch. ——A. F. Hogg.—1, 
Glou Morceau, a valuable late Pear ; 2, Specimens too 
poor.——Robrt Greening.—Pear Napoleon,—A. Beard- 
more.—1, Alfriston; 2, Ecklinville Seedling; 38, Norfolk 
Stone Pippin ; 4, Winter Greening. — Mrs. G. Breadwall, 
— Plum = Jefferson. —— Hampstead. — Bergamotte 
d’Automne.—A., S., Surrey.—1, Dutch Mignonne; 2, 
King of the Pippins; 3, Kedleston Pippin; 4, Winter 
Nelis.—T7’. Jones, Anglesea,—1, Williams’ Bon Chrétien ; 
2, Fondante d’Automne; 3, Keswick Codlin; 4, Lord 
Suffield. Old Subscriber, Usk.—1 and 2, Both Ribston 
Pippin; 38, Blenheim Orange; 4, Wealthy. Rex.—1, 
Eeklinville Seedling ; 2, Yorkshire Beauty ; 3, Flower of 
Kent.—Mrs. Hill.—Beurré Hardy. E. DA. NS 
Apples: 1, Oalville rouge d’Automne ; 2, Norfolk Beaufin. 
Pears: 1, Autumn Bergamot; 2, Too rotten to identify. 
——Sidney Leary.—Pears: 1, Doyenné Boussoch;_ 2, 
Calebasse ; 3, Apple Sturmer Pippin.—W. S. S.—Plum 
Drap d’Or, 

Names of plants.—B, C., Rye Hill.—1, Weigela 
rosea; 2, Sedum carneum variegatum ; 3, Aster horizon- 
talis ; 4, Sedum spectabile ; 5, Send better specimen ; 6, 
Echeveria retusa——A non.—1, Goldilocks (Aster linosyris) ; 
2, Erigeron alpinus.—W. Faulkner.—Very probably your 
plant is Yucca gloriosa, which when established flowers 
regularly. Dodswell.—1, Tillandsia sp. ; 2, Platycerium 
alcicorne; 8, Tydwa sp., send in flower; 4, Specimen 
insufficient ; 5, Fittonia Verschaffelti; 6, Specimen too 
poor.—J. R. D.—Physianthus albens.—C. Cunning- 
ham.—i, Eleagnus longipes ; 2, Escallonia macrantha ; 3, 
Polygonum cuspidatum; 4, Ligustrum japonicum ; 5, 
Weigela candida; 6, Euonymus var.—TJit Witlow.— 
Salix purpurea, form of.—Anzvious.—The fragrant 
Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Flammula).——Martin Batley. — 
1, Miltonia spectabilis Moreliana ; 2, Begonia fuchsioides, 
—Lilyas Fraser.—Impossible to say from leaves only. 
—P. W. Pocock.—The Turkey Oak (Quercus cerris). 
See ‘‘Pests” as to maggots in the Acorns, Mrs. 
Gibson.—Arctotis aspera. F’. G. W.—The Thorn Apple 
(Datura Stramonium).—A#. S., Yarmouth.—1, Rochea 
falcata; 2, Echeveria retusa; 3, Kalosanthes (Crassula) 
coccinea,——A. M. Cook.—Montbretia crocosmizxflra. 
Give it a rich, light loamy soil with good drainage, and if 
the soil is heavy form a raised bed. Rose.—Rose 
Bouquet d’Or, a seedling from Gloire de Dijon. You 
might cover it slightly with Spruce branches if weather is 
very severe.——Mrs. Rowland Hill.—1, Aster Novi-Belgii 
Ceres; 2, A. Novew-Anglis W. Bowman; 3, A. N.-A. 
Cottage Maid; 4, A. N.-A. rogeus.— Mrs, Mary Thomp- 
son.—1, Begonia metallica; 2, Scrophularia sp. ; 3, Poly- 
gonum cuspidatum ; 4, Sedum carneum variegatum.— 
J. M. D. M. L.—Box received smashed. No note inside 
as to contents. Send in tin box with query in the box. 
— Miss O. Prescott.—Osmanthus ilicifolius. 














Catalogues received.—G. Bunyard and Oo., 
Maidstone,—Catalogue of Fruit-trecs.——Amos Perry, 
Winchmore-hill, N.—Catalogue of Hardy Plants —— 
John Spencer, Ltd., Wednesbury, Stafford.—List of Iron 
and Steel Tubes, 


PERENNIAL PLANTS.—Clearing out my 


surplus.—12 different, named, on receipt of 23. 9d. ; 12, un- 
named 2s., car. forward.—RrV. BELL, Vicarage, Whittlesey. 


LUSH MALMAISON CARNATIONS ; fine 
healthy layers from open ground. 5d. each, or 4s. doz. 
—ReEv. E. LANOB, Pill Vicarage, Bristol. 


MILLIONS PLANTS. — Cabbage Daniels’ 
Defiance, Wheeler’s Imperial, Enfield Market, also 
Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli,Savoys, Curly Kale, all10d. 100, post 
free; or 3s. 1,000. Wallflowers, large Celery, 1s. 100. Best 
named Carnations, 2s, 6a. doz—D, BOXHEDGE Banbury. 
6 AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII, true, selt-cling- 
ing, 3-year-old plants, 28.; 12, 32. 6d., free. — F, 
BATEMAN, Rose Grower, Worle, Somerset. 
(JARNATIONS. —Yellow Queen, Duchess of 
~ Fife, Mrs. R. Hole, 4 each, 33.; haif, ls. 9d. Mrs. Sin- 
kin .Pinks, 1s. 9d. doz.; 10s. 160. Strong plants, nost free,— 
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WINTER & SPRING FLOWERS. 
41.512 


THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 


BULBS. 


In 28 best sorts, 2is. FREE. 
Half quantity (759), 11s.; quarter (380), 6s. 


BEST VALUE IN EUROPE! 


“POPULAR” DAFFODILS. 


An Immense Stock at prices lower than 
those of any Dealer. 


ILLUSTRATED Book. Post FREx. 


DOBIES, Growers, CHESTER 
CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


BN ORMOUS STOCK.—Thousands upon thou- 


sands of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Hardy Plants of all descriptions. Any varie:y, any quantity 
supplied. State wants; low estimates sent by return with 


large Oatalogue —GAYE (24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


BULBS ! BULBS !!—Extraordinary prices. 


Immense stock of hardy varieties, Narcissi, double 
white, with blooms double as a Rose. Fine flowering Bulbe, 
I1s., 100; 6s. 6d.. 1,000. Crocuse3s or Snowdrops, 9d., 100; 
43. 6d., 1,000. Narcissi Pheasant-Eye, 1s 3d, 10): 7s. 6d, 
1,000. Daffodils, 1s. 6d., 100. Talips, 1s 9d., 100. Biuebells 
acd Soaxish Iris, 1s., 100; 7s. 6d., 1,000. Choicest Hyacioths, 
1s. and 1s. 6d. doz. 33. 6d. orders carriage paid. Write for 
large Catalogue.— GAYE (24). The Nurseries, Lowestoft, 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


(JHEAPEST IN THE TRADE —All descrip- 


tions of Hardy Plants at low prices. Now ia the best 
time for planting The following Haray Perennials at 6d. doz., 
not less than 6 one sort, strorg, sturdy plants: Indian Pinks, 
Antirrhinums, Columbines, Michaelmas Daisies, Calliopsis, 
Canterbury Bells, Carnations, Garden Pinks, Delphiniums, 
Foxgloves, Geums, Aollyhocks, Honesty, Sunflowers, Honey- 
suckle, Lupines, Forget-me-nots, Pyrethrums, Potentillas, 
Polemonium, Stocks, Sweet Rocket, Polyanthus, Sweet 
Williams, Veronica, Violets, Larkspurs, Silver Salvias, Oam- 
panulas, Valerian. Cboicest mixed varieties All the above 
strong plants, not weak rubbigh. 6d. doz. Wallflowers, yellow 
or Blood Red, very strong, Is. 9d., 100, Daisies, double pink, 
and white Js. 6d, 100. Pansies. choicest mixed, 2s., 100. 
3s. 6d. ORDERS sent CARRIAGE PAID Large Catalogue 
free.—GAYE (24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


HEDGING ! HEDGING ! !—A Speciality ! 


Myrobella Plum, marvellously quick growth, has no 
equal for rapidly forming impenetrable thorny fences, thrives 
anywhere. Strong bushy plants 53., 100; 358., 1,(00; av-rage 
1} to 2 feet. Privet Ovalifolium, the wide leaf variety, nothing 
80 beautiful in appearance, and quickest growth of all ever- 
green fences. 1 ft., 3s.; 14 ft., 43.3; 2f¢.5s., 100. Priyet Com- 
mon, Beech, Quick, Thorn, 28. €d , 100; 203., 1,000, and upwards. 
For Yew. Holly, &c., see large Oatalogue sent free.—GAYE 
(24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


STOP HERE! 


JUST A FEW SPECIAL LINES.—Have my 

CATALOGUE; send P.O. I will send you one free. 
Compare my prices. My bulbs are grand, 12 Hyacinths, 
mxa., 1s.; 12 Hyacinihs, named, 2s ; 12 best Hyacinths, for 
pots or glaszes, 2s. 6d.; 12 Roman Hyacinihs, 1s.; ecariet 
Tulips, 50, 28.; white Tulips, 50, 2s. : single mxd. Tulips, 50, 
1s. 6d., double Tulips mxd., 50, 1s. 9d. ; double white Tulips, 
50, 28.; Crocus, yellow, blue, white, striped, or mxd., 100, 1s. ; 
Sir Watkin Narcissus, enormous butbs, 12, 1a 3d. ; Stella, 12, 
6d.; Princeps, 12, 8d.; double Gardenia, 12, 6d.; Jonquils, 
100, 1s. 6d ; Cynosure, 12, 4d. ; Pheasant-eyed Narcissus, 50, 
1s. ; Double Daffodile, enormous bulbs, 25, Is. 3d. ; Snowdrops, 
100, is. 3d.; Iris, finest mxd., 100, 1s ; Brompton Stocks, 36, 
1s.; 12 Oinerarias, 1s. ; 20 Carnation Margarita, 1s. ; 15 splendid 
Oarnations, 1s.; 50 Silene compacta, Is.; 12 Oyclamens, 
1s. 6d. ; 12 Calliopsis, 1s. 3d.; 50 Forget-me-nots, 1s. ; 12 Holly- 
hocks, enormous plants, double or single, la. 3d.; 12 Lobelia 
cardinalis, Is 6d.; 12 Primulas, splendid plants, 1s,; 4 fine 
strong Passion Flowers, ls.; 12 Smilax, 1s. ; 100 Strawberry 
Plants, R. Sovereign, not runners, but large plants, 3s.; 100 
blood-red, yellow, or mxd. Wallflowers, ts. 6d.; 25 Double 
German Waliflowers, is , 100 Cabbage plants, 9d.; 100 
Lettuce, 9d.; 100 Red Cabbage, 94 Thousands of other trees 
ana shrubs. Send small order and a Catalogue will be 
enclosed for you. It will contain plants and bulbs to suit all. 
Orders from 53. upwards, carriage paid. Any lots divided to 
suit purchasers, 


C. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., WEST HADDON, RUCBY. 


500,000 WINTER ONIONS. 


I have a splendid lot of strong ONIONS, just ready for 
transplanting to stand winter : Ailsa Oraig, Trebons, Tripoli, 
Giant Rocca, Red Italian, separate or mixed, 100, 9d. ; 200, 


1s. 3d. 
C. F. LETTS, WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 
DAFEODIxLs! 


Having one of the largest Collections in exi:tence (over 600 
varieties), from 2s. 100 to £25 each, I offer 25 lovely varieties, 
guaranteed distinct, 1s. 9d ; 50 bulbs, 2s. 9d.; 100, 3s. 9d., 
Carriage free. Descriptive List of my Daffodils, Tulips, ete, 
—F, A. WALTON, Handsworth Wood. Birmengham. 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


Of all Descriptions. Full Dlustrated Catslogue sent Post 
Free to any reader of this journal on application to— 


CS. &. WEST, ROUNDHAY. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


OHRYSANTHEHMUMS. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 
Pants which were housed a week or two since 
have made wonderful progress, and already 
many blooms intended for the November shows 
are unfolding freely. There are several rules to 
observe at this period if the large exhibition 
blooms are to finish satisfactorily. Ventilation 


is all important, and with the curious atmos- 
pheric conditions prevailing during October the 
grower should at all times be on the alert. A 
free circulation of air through the house is 
essential to the plants’ well-being, and this must 
be accomplished without permitting the occu- 
pants to feel any draught. In a span-roofed 
house the ventilators on the windward side 
should be closed and the others opened, when 
the weather is not boisterous and there is also 
an absence of rain. In this way one may venti- 
late effectively: Damp, foggy days are the 
Chrysanthemum grower’s anxiety. It is 
astonishing how quickly the blossoms begin to 
damp when the air becomes close and muggy 
through ineffective ventilation at such times, 
and to avoid undescribable results the hot-water 
pipes should be nicely warmed and the lower 
ventilators opened widely. A buoyant condi- 
tion of the atmosphere should be striven after, 
and those growers who have a glass structure 
with ventilators at the side which open on to 
the hot-water pipes have an immense advantage 
over others less favourably placed, as the damp 
air is warmed in passing over the pipes, and the 
risk of damping thereby lessened. The damp 
florets should be removed as soon as they are 
seen, a pair of Chrysanthemum grower’s 
tweezers enabling one to do this with ease. If 
through neglect the florets are not pulled out, 
the chances are that the whole of the bloom 
will very soon be contaminated and rendered 
useless either for exhibition or for cutting. 
Earwigs and caterpillars are a constant source 
of anxiety and should be summarily dealt with. 
Trap the former by the aid of small pots placed 
in an inverted position on the stakes inserted in 
the pots for the support of the plant, first 
placing some hay or paper inside,.in which the 
pests invariably hide before daylight. Examine 
the pots morning and evening, shaking them 
over a vessel of boiling water, or anything else 
answering the same purpose. Match-boxes 
laced among the foliage are also splendid traps 
or catching the earwigs, and portions of the 
stems of Broad Beans are successfully used by 
many growers. The greenhouse should be 
visited at night, and, with the use of a dark 
lantern turned suddenly on the blooms, the 
depredator may often be caught in the act of 
destroying them. Caterpillars are more difficult 
to locate, and for this reason the plants should 
be carefully examined. They, too, may often 
be found after dark destroying a partially- 
opened blossom, in which case the portion of the 
bloom eaten away becomes larger as it expands. 
Where evidence can be seen of its ravages, it is 
a good plan to sharply tap the stems of the 


plant, this generally sufficing to dislodge the 
caterpillars when other means fail. Unless the 
small side shoots, which at this period develop 
in the axils of the leaves of the plants, be per- 
sistently rubbed out, they quickly assume quite 
sturdy and inconvenient proportions, and inter- 
fere with the full development of the large 
blooms. Remove all weeds from the surface 
soil. Continue feeding the plants until the 
blooms are about two-thirds expanded, and on 
no account let the food be too strong at any 
time. Weak doses, and often applied, answer 
better in the long run. The probability is that 
green-fly will be giving trouble, and, unless this 
be dealt with in good time, it soon becomes 
unmanageable, In the cool of the evening, when 
the wind is quiet, fumigate the house, and, if 
this fails to dislodge the pest, repeat the fumi- 
gation on the succeeding evening. There need 
be no anxiety regarding these severe measures, 
as no harm can happen to the plants. Decaying 
leaves and seared foliage should be picked off, 
as these are a frequent source of trouble. 
Malformed florets should be removed from the 
blooms by the aid of tweezers, this action 
ensuring a more even development, which is 
most desirable for exhibition blooms. Shade 
the blooms from bright sunshine, especially those 
of rich and deep colours, as this will cause many 
of the blooms to bleach, and lose their value 
consequently. In the case of flowers of an 
incurved kind, it is important that they be 
always sheltered from the direct rays of the sun, 
or else the florets are liable to reflex instead 
of incurve, and the beautiful globular form of 
this type of the flower, which is insisted on for 
exhibition, becomes impossible. Large, heavy, 
deep incurved blooms, as they attain a suitable 
size, should be allowed to hang crown down- 
wards by loosening the ties of the stem ; this 
may be effected, and the even form of the flower 
to a large degree ensured. KE. G. 





OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
On a light soil, such as I have to deal with, and 
during an exceptionally dry summer, early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums have not had a 
favourable season, yet the plants are full of 
bloom if a little less fine in size than usual. In 
the matter of varieties I try as much as possible 
to limit their number—that is, I plant in quan- 
tity well-tried kinds in their various colours, 
and have on trial newer varieties each season in 
a limited number of plants. That fine old 
variety Mme. Desgrange is an ideal white. I 
ought perhaps to say white, tinted yellow, for 
it seldom comes pure outside, but for practical 
purposes of garden decoration it is white enough. 
The habit of the plant is so bushy and free- 
flowering that it would hardly be possible to 
have a better one. G. Wermig, the yellow 
sport from Mme. Desgrange, is a good com- 
panion to it, and for outdoor culture they are 
the first two kinds that should be thought of. 
Mytchett White belongs to a group of which 
M. Gustave Grunerwald is the type; this isa 
pink. Mytchett White does bear pure coloured 


blossoms, but the plants, except in rare 
instances, refuse to grow well. Then there are 
Louis Lemaire, rosy-bronze, and Mrs. R. 


Mollinson, bronzy-yellow. All four have nice 


blooms and are free flowering, but the plants in 
most seasons and in nearly all localities refuse 
to grow into good, big, showy bushes. They 
are, therefore, disappointing. A pink or rose. 
coloured variety that is a success is Mme- 
Marie Masse. This has all the good qualities of 
an outdoor kind. Sports from this have been 
obtained recently, similar in every way to the 
parent, but different in colour, and one may 
select at least four really good ones. Crimson 
Marie Masse is not as the name implies, but isa 
dark bronzy-yellow. Ralph Curtis is creamy- 
white in shade, and Rabbie Burns is rosy- 
cerise in colour. A yellow sport has, I believe, 
been exhibited. This will be a valuable gain. 
There is another kind known as Orange Masse, 
evidently a seedling, but not a sport from the 
type, which is a very good kind, and will be 
valued when better known. A fine yellow is 
Lemon Queen. The colour of the flowers is 
rich, and it is very free flowering. Harvest 
Home stands alone in its shade, a combination 
of crimson and dull yellow. This is a capital 
free-flowering kind. A fine crimson is Jules 
Mary. The colour is rich, the plant bushy and 
free. Ryecroft Crimson, a newer variety, is 
also good. It is more of a chestnut shade, 
exceptionally free flowering and _ showy. 
Ambroise Thomas, reddish-chestnut, is a well- 
tried variety, and like all good, early Chrysan- 
themums, it has a habit of producing a mass of 
flowers at one time, and that before frosts are 
likely to visit us. A somewhat fickle variety 
is Comtesse F. de Cariel, but when it does well 
there are none of a bronz3 colour to equal it. 
Ivy Stark is more constant, if less showy. 

The sorts named are early or September- 
blooming. A little later come a few really fine 
varieties, but which, of course, are liable to be 
cut by frost. O. J. Quintus (mauve) and its 
white sport called White Quintus are first rate, 
although a little tall in growth. More dwarf 
and bushy are Ryecroft Glory (bronzy-yellow, 
sometimes pure yellow) and Nellie Brown, a 
sport of a reddish-yellow shade. These two are 
remarkably fine in early October. Mme. 
Auguste Nonin (silvery-pink) isanother excellent 
kind not too well known. This is rather tall, 
but very free flowering. Mychett Beauty is a 
capital bright yellow, and the growth is 
naturally bushy. Aided by some slight pro- 
tection, as a wall or fence, these later-blooming 
early Chrysanthemums flower in great profusion. 
The white Lady Selborne and the old pink James 
Salter are well worth cultivatingin the open. So 
is Source d’Or, a kind unique in its shade of 
bronze-yellow. Another sort, Julia Lagravere, 
should not be lost sight of. The flowers are 
crimson, and it blooms in October in the open 
air. This old variety is sometimes noted in 
cottage gardens, and is, I fear, almost lost to the 
cultivator. The varieties above mentioned are 
of the Japanese shape of flower, more or less 
loose and shaggy. As well as being showy in 
the garden, they supply an abundance of bloom 
for cutting, and last a long time in water. 





NOTHS AND RHPLIXS. 


Chrysanthemum buds failing. — Can you 
kindly tell me the cause of the enclosed Obrysanthemum 
buds withering and dying off on the stems, which grew 
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very strong and healthy? I have given the plants arti- 


ficial manure.—LinvuT.-CoLonrL A. M, Murray. THE ANDROSACES. 


[The buds sent are apparently those of the | Tux Androsaces belong to the Primrose family 
variety Mme. Carnot, or of those two sports | and resemble it in their flowers. Growing at 
which are similar in growth—namely, Mrs, W. | elevations where the snow falls very early in 





Mease and G. J. Warren. It is not unusual in 


these cases for the buds to decay in the manner | 


autumn, they flower as soon as it melts. Some- 
times they grow on high cliffs with a vertical 





Androsace lanuginosa Leichtlini. 


yours have ; in fact, every cultivator of them 
has the trouble more or less. Several causes 


have been put forth ie time to time, such as | 


scorching by the \{{n, over-feeding, insect 
attacks, and the like.; Probably one nearer the 


mark is that the varieties mentioned do not | 


like the restricted growth practised to obtain 
big blossoms. 
when the plants are grown naturally. With 
abundance of flowers and buds late or more 
natural in formation—that is, not selecting 
early-formed or crown-buds—they seldom have 
anything the matter with them. It is certain, 
from a close observation of that leading type of 
a Japanese variety, Mme. Carnot, that those 
who grow it for the object of large blooms do so 
at a risk of the loss of a large percentage of its 
flower-buds when in the embryo state. But do 
not give it up. Grow the variety as suggested 
with a number of shoots and a wealth of buds. ] 





The Crown Anemone.—The experi- 
ences of “J. C. R.” might deter many from 
raising Anemones from seed, but they can be 
accounted for by old seed having been sup- 
plied. ‘True Irish seed at a high price” 
reads strangely. When I want a fresh lot of 
Irish or St. Brigid Anemone I get a sixpenny 


One never notices the buds decay | 


| face, or with portions of the face receding here 
| and there into shallow recesses. Here they 
must endure intense cold—cold which would 
destroy all shrub or tree life exposed to it. 
And here in spring they flower. As yet they 
are far from common in our gardens, but every 
lover of alpine flowers desires to possess them in 
good health. This is not difficult where there 
is a properly formed rock garden in a pure air. 
They are almost sure to perish in a smoky 
atmosphere, their small evergreen leaves, often 
downy, retain much more dust and soot than 
smoother and larger-leaved evergreen alpine 
plants do. The Ardrosaces enjoy in cultivation 
small fissures between rocks or stones, firmly 
packed with pure sandy peat or very sandy or 
gritty loam, not less than 15 inches deep. They 
should be so placed that no wet can gather or 
lie about them, and they should be so planted 
in between stones that, once well rooted into the 
deep earth—all the better if mingled with 
pieces of broken sandstone—they could never 
suffer from drought. 


Like many other woolly-leaved alpines, the 
Himalayan species are very difficult to keep 
alive through our cold and damp winters. _ It is 
advisable, therefore, to place a piece of glass in 
a slanting position about 6 inches above the 














A. lanuginosa. 


packet of seed from a leading firm of seedsmen 
in Belfast, and by sowing in the ordinary way on 
fresh soil get some hundreds of plants in splendid 
variety. The trouble is to sow thin enough, for 
the seeds cling together and come up in thick 
clusters of plants.—C, 


plants, this effectually preserving them. Care 
should also be taken to place finely broken 
sandstone under the rosettes of leaves and over 
the surface of the soil to keep every part of the 
plant, with the exception of the roots, away 
from the soil, In the case of A. lanuginosa, the 


as a = —_ - —_—_- 


plants are better if placed in a fissure of rock, 
so that the long, trailing shoots may fall over 
the face of it, and thus be kept dry in winter, 

A. CARNEA (rose-coloured A.).—One of the 
prettiest alpine flowers from the summit of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, blooming in our gardens in 
early spring. It has small-pointed leaves, not 
in tiny rosettes, but clothing a stem like a small 
twig of Juniper; flowers pink or rose, with 
yellow eye. It is not difficult to grow in sandy 
loam and. peat, the spot to be exposed and the 
soil deep and firm. Like most of the species, it 
may be raised from seed sown in pans of sandy 
soil as soon as gathered ; also by division. A. 
carnea var. eximia is a robust form of the type. 
A. brigantica resembles the type, except that 
its flowers are white. 


A. CHamMasasme (Rock Jasmine).—This 
forms large rosettes of fringed leaves. The 
blooms. are borne on stout little stems fre- 
quently not more than 1 inch high, but varying 
from that to 5 inches. When in good health it 
flowers abundantly. It does best on an open 
spot, in deep, well-drained, light loam, nearly 
covered with small pieces of broken rock to 
prevent evaporation and to protect the plant 
from injury. It should get abundance of water 
in summer, be fully exposed, and not be overrun 
by weeds or eaten down by slugs. A. ciliata 
(Fringed A.) is a variety. A. cylindrica is 
another form, bearing white flowers in spring. 

A. FoLiosa is the handsomest species, the 
flowers borne in large bunches; rosy-red, and 
larger than in the others, 

A. HELVETICA (Swiss A.) forms dense cushions, 
about 4 inch high, of small leaves, tightly packed 
in little rosettes. A white flower with a 
yellowish eye rises from every tiny rosette, each 
flower being almost twice as large as the 
rosette. 


A. impricata (Silvery A.) differs from the 
Pyrenean and Swiss Androsaces in having 
rosettes of silvery-white. The pretty white 
flowers rest so thickly on the rosettes as often 
to overlap each other. It grows freely in rich 
loamy soil in narrow, well-drained fissures of 
rock. (Syn. A. argentea.) 

A. Laacrri.—This is one of the most distinct 
of the family, and is easily recognised by its 
tiny rosettes of sharp-pointed leaves. The 
flowers are of a bright pink, with a lighter 
centre. 

A. LANUGINOSA (Himalayan A.) has spreading 
and long-trailing shoots and umbels of flowers 
of a delicate rose, the leaves covered with silky 
hairs. When grown well it is a lovely plant. 
Some parts of the country are too cold for it, 
and in warm places near the sea it always 
does best. The best place for it is on the rock 
garden, in sandy loam. Where the soil is free, 
and not wet in winter, it thrives as a border 
plant. A very fine variety of this, named A. 1. 
Leichtlini, may, in point of colour, be best 
described as an advance on the type, the flowers 
being larger and the colour more intense. 

A. OBTUSIFOLIA (Blunt-leaved A.).—This is 
allied to A. Chamzjasme, but has larger rosettes 
of leaves, and from two to five white or rose- 
coloured flowers with yellow eye. It is more 
vigorous than A. Chamejasme. 

A. PUBESCENS (Downy A.).—This has rather 





A. Laggeri. 


large solitary white flowers, with pale yellow 
eye, just rising above the densely packed, 
slightly hoary leaves, covered with star-like 
hairs. The buds look like pearls set in a tiny 
cup, and are held on stems barely rising above 
the dwarf cushion formed by the plant ; flower- 
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ing in July and August in its native state, and 
in our gardens in spring or early summer. 

A. PYRENAICA (Pyrenean A. ).—This resembles 
A. helvetica, but the white flowers with 
yellowish eye are not quite so well formed, and 
the flower, instead of being seated in the rosettes 
of leayes, rises on a stem a quarter to half an 


came it flowered and threw out long shoots. | the flower also is good, 
| Hyacinths 


Androsace sarmentosa treated in the same way 
has formed more than 100 little rosettes this 
summer, which only require a little guidance to 
a safe resting-place and a small stone to keep 
them steady. Both these kinds have most lovely 
and delicate pink flowers. The former is still 

producing buds after flowering 

in July. Aster alpinus is easy 





good large clump among Dian- 
thus alpinus, which is-pushing 
into it. As to that 
Acxna microphylla 
flowers so beautifully that I 
have transferred it into a 
round bed 5 feet in diameter, 
boulder strewn, which it com- 
pletely covers with a carpet of 
bright crimson flowers, which 
remain on all winter. The 
only protection required is 
from the birds when nesting, 
who wish for the long trails 
to weave into their nests in 
spring. Another bed of the 





acaulis, which grows bravely 
when well dressed every year 








Androsace villosa (See page 436.) 


inch high. It will grow on a level, exposed 
spot, but in such a position should be sur- 
rounded by half-buried stones. 

A. SARMENTOSA,—This is a Himalayan species 
growing at an elevation of over 11,000 feet. 
The flowers, borne in trusses of ten to twenty, 
at first sight resemble those of a rosy white- 
eyed Verbena. Like many other woolly-leaved 
alpines, this is difficult to keep alive through 
our damp winters. A piece of glass in a slant- 
ing position about 6 inches above the plant pre- 
serves it. Care should also be taken to. put 
sandstone broken fine immediately under the 
rosettes of leaves and over the surface of the 
soil to keep every part of the plant, except the 
roots, from contact with the soil. A dry, cal- 
careous loam is best. 





A. vILLosA (Shaggy A.).—A very pretty kind, | 
with the flowers in umbels and the 
little stems inclined to creep a 
good deal; 2 inches to 4 inches 
high. It should be planted in 
loam and a mixture of peat, in a 
fissure between stones or on level 
spots with abundant moisture, 
With us it usually flowers in May. 

A. ViTauiana (Yellow Andro- 
sace), — This, rarely above 1 inch 
high, bears, scarcely above the 
leaves, rich yellow flowers. It 
may be grown on a border in a 
district not too dry, where the 
soil is open. It should be kept 
moist during the dry months, and 
when tried on the level ground, as 
a border plant, it should be sur- 
rounded by stones, half plunged 
in the ground, to prevent evapo- 
ration and to save it from being 
trampled on. This is also known 
as Aretia Vitaliana. 








A WESTMORELAND ALPINE 
BORDER. 


Ir seems to me that autumn is the 
best time to plant alpines; they 
then get well rooted before the 
dangerous time comes of the burn- 
ing summer sun. Last year about 
this time I planted Androsace 
lanuginosa on a plan of my own— 
viz., on level ground under a step 
of red rock and in the full sun. 
This arrangement enables me to 
make a lean-to greenhouse by 
propping a frame of glass against the rock with 

stones when winter comes without disturbing 

the roots ; the plant gets both sun and air, while 

it is protected from rain, and the sand of the | 
border seems to suit it, for as soon as spring 


the Gentiana verna from the mountains, 
one is pink. Two other bigger kinds which I 
found on the Moutenvert are dark red and /| prostratum, flowering at the end of May, a 
white ; the first makes a capital border in ‘‘bed- | spreading patch of a yard each way of gentian- 
ding out,” as its foliage makes a good mat, and! blue, must not be omitted. 


with manure from an old 
hot-bed. 
introduced in tufts among 
the stones to bloom when the 
Gentianella is out of flower. 
I must add that with this treatment, to 
everyones surprise, 
very well indeed. So does Gentiana angusti- 


folia, a rarer and more beautiful kind from the | 
A patch of this is almost | 


mountains of Savoie. 
overgrown by Daphne Cneorum ; it is a question 
which must be moved and give way. The 
Daphne is growing and spreading every year, 
and to look at it now it is not possible to 
imagine the same dwarf shrubs in May, when 
they form a compact, low-growing mass of pink 
and crimson flowers and scent the air for yards 
around them. Layersstrikeeasily. As the plants 
form new branches I keep filling up the parts 
near the roots with soil, which I insert carefully 
with a trowel between the shoots. The little 
Mountain Cudweed, or Everlasting—which, I 
suppose, is Gnaphalium dioicum ?—comes with 


to manage, and grows in a| jp 


most | 
lovely and little-known plant, | 
Nove | 
Zealandia, it grows and | 


same size is full of Gentiana | 


Crocus speciosus is | 


the Gentianella flowers | 


Kverywhere the Grape 
from the vineyards grow . and 
multiply—but talking of Grape Hyacinths, how 
| few people grow the earliest and. prettiest of 
all, azureum, which I have seen ia January 

















A. sarmentosa. (See page 436.) 


| 


coming through the snow. It is true to its 
name, too, as to colour, and should not be con- 
fused with the later and commoner blues. The 
| Biarritz Pink (Dianthus gallicus) is very useful, 
| it likes dry sand and spreads and seeds itself ; 
'it flowers for months together. As all the 
rarer flowers take some time to establish, it is 
a good plan to fill the back of the border and 
| the spaces between them with fast-growing and 
| commoner kinds, such as Helianthemum, the 
| Sun Rose, which blooms in June, falling over 
| the rocks in a cataract of. orange, crimson, 
scarlet, yellow, white, pink, rose, and cream 
colour ; also Thymes of different sorts, I have 
four—the ordinary Wild Thyme, the alpine, 





J woolly, and crimson kinds ; and the Saxifrages 














A, foliosa. (See page 433.) 


This 


with white and red flowers which grow into 
great soft green cushions. Lithospermum 


These plants 
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only require to be kept within bounds and not 
to be allowed to smother their more delicate 
neighbours. 
have made themselves at home here along with 
the Gentiana verna, among which I found them 
on the mountains of Haute Savoie, 

M. V. B. 





FOLYGONUM BALDSCHUANICUM. 


In the spring I purchased a Polygonum Baldschuanicum. 
It has grown tremendously, but not flowered. Oan you 
tell me through your correspondence column if it is an 
annual, or what treatment is required during winter ?— 
EDWIN ALLEN, 

[This is perfectly hardy and quick growing in 
the early summer after the manner of so many 
climbing plants. It is practically a deciduous 
climber, which in severe weather may be cut to 
the ground, to break away with fresh vigour in 
the spring again. In mild winters the twining 
stems also retain their vitality and send forth 
fresh growth in spring from axillary buds along 
the stem. The flowers are white, faintly 
rosy, forming long, handsome trusses, ag 
may be seen by our illustration. ] 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 
(REPLY To “J. B.”) 


Danuta exhibitions, which have been many 
and exceptionally good this season, are now 
practically over, although should October 
remain an open month flowers will be plen- 
tiful and fairly good up to the end of that 
month. Whilst the Dahlia is essentially an 
autumn bloomer, it is unfortunate that 
plants are very tender, and one or two early 
frosts do infinite harm, making the flowering 
season very short. For that reason we hail 
with all the more satisfaction a mild autumn, 
as then the blooming season is so prolonged. 

CuLTIVATION. —We have seen Cactus 
Dahlias growing in many places, even in the 
far north, where they do wonderfully well, 
making in the moister air of Scotland 
rather luxuriant growth, and needing ample 
thinning. But wherever grown, north or 
south, in heat or cold, they seem to do well. 
Still, whilst liking warmth, the plants do 
best, because of their great leaf area, when 
the atmosphere is slightly moist, and less 
well when the air is very dry and arid, 
Where such is the case, soil should be 
worked deeply to give ample root room, 
andeshould have turned into it plenty of 
half-decayed manure. Water should, as 
needed, be freely given, and often in the 
evening overhead sprinklings to damp the 
plants, and, finally, there should be a good 
mulch of manure placed about each plant to 
assist in retaining soil moisture. We do 
not say that all these conditions are essen- 
tial where the Dahlia is grown only for 
garden decoration, but they are invariably 
found where Dahlias are grown to supply 
flowers for exhibition. Dahlia plants grown 
under any conditions, but especially under 
good culture, soon become very dense, and 
to énable them to flower properly need 
occasional thinning. The Dahlia florist 
keeps his plants fairly hard thinned. Where 
grown for garden purposes a moderate thin- 
ning suffices, but in the case of the Cactus 
Dahlia, which is the grossest grower, if there 
bs not good thinning many plants so hide their 
flowers that very little of their beauty is seen. 
When complaint has been made by amateurs 


that certain Cactus varieties hide their flowers | 


so much, the professional grower invariably 


asserts that the remedy is found in liberal | 
thinning. Still, it must be admitted that the | 


need in Cactus Dahlias is a strain, which, whilst 
giving the beautiful hedgehog-like petals to the 
flowers, will yet throw them up on stiff stems, 
like those of Pompon Dahlias are, 

So good are the best new Cactus Dahlias now 
that flower-development seems to be of far less 
importance than is stem-development, and it is 
earnestly hoped that Dahlia raisers will turn 
their attention to that important feature. Oaly 
the other day, at a great Dahlia show in London, 
we drew attention to a beautiful new yellow 


variety shown; but that, said a grower, was | 


most deceiving, as the flowers had really no 
stems at all. 
variety should ever obtain an award, as the 
Dahlia-loving pudlic who purchase it is thereby 
greatly deceived and disappointed. 
VARIETIES.—One of the best of the older 


The Holly Fern and Moonwort | 


| Cactus forms to throw its flowers well up is the 
dark-flowered Matchless. That variety is now 
regarded as out of date. The following twelve 
are the best we know of for garden purposes : 
Moncastle, yellow; Purity, white; Prince of 
Yellows ; Mayor Tuppenny, apricot ; Uncle Tom, 
maroon; Britannia, salmon; Ebony, black ; 
J. F. Hudson, claret-red ; Lucius, orange- 
red ; Mary Service, heliotrope ; Mrs, John God- 
dard, crimson-scarlet ; and The Clown, brick- 
red, tipped white. Still, this is a very small 
selection out of some 140 Cactus varieties in 
commerce, and which are being added to at the 
rate of about 50 per year, so lavishly are 
awards to seedlings being made ; indeed, award- 
making has become a perfect farce. That is 
unfortunate. It would be so much better were 
a far higher standard now created, and not 
a single award made to any seedling flower, 
however perfect, that was not carried on 
stiff, erect stems, lifting the blooms well above 


yellow ; Vesta, pink ; Mary Service, heliotrope ; 
J. I’, Hudson, claret-red ; Lyric, bronzy-red ; 
Galliard, bright red ; Britannia, salmon ; J. W. 
Wilkinson, rosy-crimson ; Charles Woodbridge, 
crimson ; Countess of Lonsdale, apricot-salmon ; 
Bessie Mitchell, soft salmon ; Cornucopia, ved- 
dish-salmon ; Delight, magenta; Uncle Tom, 
very dark; Innovation, red, tipped white; 
Rosine, charming rose; Mayor Tuppenny, 
orange-buff, with yellow centre; Up-to-Date, 
salmon-red; and Mrs. Carter Page, velvety 
crimson. Anyone wishing to have enough of 
varieties from which to cut twelve distinct 
flowers, will find from eighteen to twenty are 
none too many, and if they want to show 
bunches of six flowers of one variety, then two 
plants of each are none too many. All the 
varieties named can doubtless be purchased in 
the form of sturdy young plants rooted in small 
pots from February or March cuttings, well 
hardened and sent out during: May, at about 
























It is most improper that such a | 


the foliage. In giving a list of 20 show| 43. per dozen. It is better in making one’s own 
selection to pay rather more per dozen than to 
leave the selection to the florist, who may send 
some that are inferior. 

It is well to get the ground where the 
Dahlias are to grow well trenched and manured 
in the winter, and just prior to planting to well 
fork in over the surface, about 10 inches deep, 
some quite short or well-decayed manure, 
When ground is thus prepared itis unnecessary 
to open special holes for the plants. When 
received in the spring it is wise to put them 
into 5-inch pots singly, with some fine soil, and 
to stand them in a cold-frame for a week or so 
to cause new roots to form. Then they may be 
carefully turned out of the pots without dis- 
turbing the fresh soil, and be planted. It is 
well thus to give the plants a start when young, 
as quick growth leads to early blooming, and, of 
course, a prolonged season. With Cactus 
varieties the earliest blooms are seldom the 
best. The cooler weather of September often 
brings the best flowers. Later, with lower 
temperature, the petals once more tend to 
become open or coarse. A. D. 








CANTERBURY BELLS. 


Tue chief garden member of the great Cam- 
panula family, raised annually from seed and 
grown as a biennial, the Canterbury Bell has 
long been a favourite, and takes rank with our 
most popular of garden plants. Seeding freely, 
plants are easily raised from sowings made out- 
doors or in pans or boxes under glass, either in 
May or June. These raised in May bloom all 
the more freely the following year. It very 
often happens when sowings are left over until 
July that the plants the following year are not 
strong enough to carry bloom-spikes. Earlier 
raised plants give strong stems that reach to 
3 feet in height and carry very fine and many 
flowers. 
from the roots, which will flower even more 
finely the following year. Still, it is best to 


it is wise to have seed in hand; those who wait 
until seed of the current year is ripe invariably 
sow too late. There can be no doubt whatever 


Part of a plant of Polygonum Baldschuanicum. 


We have sometimes found it difficult to induce 
seed to germinate in the open ground if the 
weather be dry. 
occasionally watered and thinly shaded until 
growth has taken place. But to make sure, if 
seed be sown ina shallow box and stood ina 
frame, scores of plants are thus obtained that 
can be relied upon when pricked outdoors and 
watered for a few days to produce strong 
plants. 

It seems to have been but a few years since 
that our stock of Canterbury Bells was re- 
stricted to flowers of moderate size, single, and 
of but white and blue colours, 
almost gigantic flowers, single, semi-double, 
and double, also of the calycanthema or Cup 
and Saucer form, and of several colours, 
amongst which are white, soft blue, deep blue, 
lovely rose, light heliotrope, and almost purple. 
There are also intermediate shades. 9 the 
Cup and Saucer section the green calyx which 
is found on all other flowers is converted into'a 


varieties, it must be understood that we guar- 
antee nothing as to habit. Those who want 
what are regarded as good exhibition blooms 
must take habit of plants as they find it. 
No doubt growers for exhibition like some 
flowers all the better if somewhat shaded or 
hidden in the foliage, as the blooms are then 
protected from sun, wind, and rain. Many 
leading growers now fix over their best blooms 
for show conical protectors, light in structure, 
secured to sticks, such protection leading to 
the colours of the flowers in Cactus, as well as in 
show Dahlias, becoming both refined and beau- 
tiful. Every new variety almost, even if not 
improved in form, yet gives us some new shade 
or other element of beauty. The selection made 
is good for the present season and for next year ; 
but seedlings come so rapidly it is difficult to 
keep pace with them. We commend only those 
in commerce, and may next spring be purchased 
at reasonable prices. The best new ones will be 
obtained only at prices varying from 5s. to 7s. 6d. 
next spring, and that is far more than anyone 
cares to pay on a grower’s recommendation. 
Lord Roberts, white; Mrs. J. J. Crowe, soft 


jects the cup or bell. When these drop their 
flowers and show seed-vessels these latter are 
always bare or devoid of any calyx. In the 





double, or double, the calyx is left intact. In 


a 





Very often these throw other growths ~ 


raise from seed every year. But to dothat well . 


that May sowings give by far the best results. “ 


It is then best to keep it: . 


Now we have 
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floral collar or saucer, from out of which pro- , 


normal forms of bells, whether single, semi- ’ 
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growing largely for seed production we have 
invariably selected the finest of the semi-double 
flowers for seed for our sowing. These give at 
once the finest and handsomest forms, as they 
usually consist of one bell within the other. 
Double flowers have three or four bells crowded 
within the outer bell, and are less hand- 
some, Seed saved from the finest semi-doubles 
always gives flowers of the three forms. 
Very double ones seed less freely, and some 
not at all. So readily do insects fertilise the 
flowers that artificial intercrossing is unneces- 
sary. The grower has but to select from the 
finest flowers and his strain will constantly 
improve. Clumps of three plants in beds or 
borders have a very fine effect in gardens. 





BULBOUS IRIS IN LONG GRASS. 


Oovr illustration shows how pretty and distinct- 
looking the English Iris can be as seen growing 
in long Grass under young orchard fruit-trees 
in an Irish garden. On damp or moist, rich 
soils Iris xiphioides of the Pyrenees is often 
very happy in half-wild places, as wellason the 
trim, dressed borders, and it is so beautiful and 
variable, and, moreover, so cheap to buy 
in quantity, that the wonder is that it is not 
more often grouped amongst Grass and 
other fresh green herbage in the wild garden. 
The best varieties are to my mind those of 
pure self colours—viz, pure white, dark 
blue, or of various shade of dark purple, 
mauve, and lilac. The great white-flowered 
form known as Mont Blanc is one of the 
most lovely of all the Iris as seen at its best 

in deep, moist soil. This is very essential to 
the health and vigour of all the so-called 
English Irises, which soon become sickly and 
turn yellow onall hot, dry, and light sandy 
soils. The so-called Spanish Iris (I. xiph- 
ium), on the other hand, is nearly as beau- 
tiful and even more variable, but it enjoys 
hot and dry positions, in which I. xiphi- 
oides would soon become sickly and die 
away. This great difference of behavour 
and of requirements should be clearly 
grasped and understood by all who wish to 
grow them well and successfully in the gar- 
den or grounds. This may be emphasised by 
remembering the fact that while I. xiphioides 
comes from the slopes and moist valleys of 
the Pyrenees, I. filifolium (= I. xiphium) is 
found in Spain and Portugal, or on the 
opposite coast of Northern Africa—viz , in 
the sun-scorched sandy soil of Morocco 
and elsewhere. These two cheap and popular 
species have been much varied and improved 
from seed in Italy, South France, as also in 
Holland, and those gardeners who have to 
struggle with a hot and dry gravelly or 
chalky soil should grow Spanish Iris, while 
those on cold and moist soils may succeed 
better with the English varieties. 

One advantage in growing Irises on the 
Grass is that their flowers keep fresh and 
clean much longer than when cultivated 
on the bare earth of beds or borders, and 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


division in autumn or spring. The plants will thrive in 
almost any soil, but if the soil is too poor they are apt to 
look rusty in dry autumns.] 


Growing hardy plants.—Enlighten me, please. 
Am utterly tired of bedding plants, and want my garden 
filled with perennial stuff. 1, How should I start about 
it, and when, the soii being rather stony in places? 2, 
What would the approximate cost be of copying hardy 
border, as on page 284 of Robinson’s “‘ English Flower 
Garden,” in a border 40 feet by 5 feet? 3, Ought I to 
obtain the help of a specialist in these matters, and how? 
Anything you can do for a subscriber will be greatly | 
appreciated.—PERENNIAL, } 

[We do not think you want a specialist. The 
great thing is to keep your plants together, not 
‘‘ dotting ” them all over the place. Expense of 
formation all depends on the plants you choose. 
One may do it very cheaply, and another may 
spend far too much. Use no one source of 
getting your plants: many may be raised 
from seed. If you buy from nurseries go 
where they supply well-rooted tufts and not 
little half-rooted bits. Do not grow weeds, nor 
hesitate to put a group of Roses or a shrub you 
like among your plants. Study the time of 
year you expect your garden to be at its best. ] 

Sowing hardy flower seeds.—I have tried | 
repeatedly to sow the following seeds in pans—Primula | 
japonica, Heuchera sanguinea, Auricula—and have always 
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fine can should be given, and a sheet of darkened 
glass be placed right over the seed-pan to 
prevent a too rapid evaporation, The pans may 
now be placed in some cool spot where so far as 
possible a uniform condition of temperature 
prevails and await the result. Watering by 
immersion is a capital way—in fact, the best 
way. Of course, we do not know how deeply 
you have covered the seeds hitherto, and many 
a fine lot has been lost in this way. Bat if 
you have still any in which seeds are sown, you 
may stir up the surface soil and give them a 
further chance, as frequently quite good seed 
will remain a long time without giving any 
signs of life. ] 

A bulb border.—I mean to try to have a border 
of continuously flowering bulbs, and I write to ask for 
suggestions. The particular border is 88 yards in length 
by 2 yards in breadth. It forms part of an arc of a big- 
gish circle facing due south, and running from south-east 
to north-west. In front of the border is a fence of espalier 
Apple-trees. Behind the border is a cinder path with Ivy 
borders, and a thin belt of trees between it and the north. 
The soil is light, but it has grown Daffodils fairly well, of 
which I have a large stock of different named kinds, also 


| an abundance of Orocuses, purple and yellow, with a few 


Chionodoxas. My ideal (which may be foolish) is to have 
all the bulbs mixed on planting, so as to have something 
always in bloom, from the brave Winter Aconite to the 





English Iris in orchard Grass at Hamwood, Oo. Meath. From a photograph sent by Miss Mabel Gaisford. 


there is always plenty of beautiful flowers and , failed, though following the directions generally marked 


unopened buds for cutting for the flower-glasses 
and vases indoors. The garden at Hamwood, 
in Co. Meath, wherein our photograph was 
taken, is a very beautiful one, full of varied 
interest in trees and shrubs, as well as flowers. 


flourishing there in the springtime is an experi- 
ence not easily forgotten. BARS 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Cactus Dahlias.—I send samples of my new seed- 
ling Oactus Dahlias, raised from seed saved by myself. 
Considering the thunder and lightning and heavy rains we 
had lately I think they look very well. 
plas growing naturally, no disbudding or cutting away 

ranches, and with no protection of any kind.—J. 
ARNOLD, 65, Tavistock-road, Stoke, Devonport. 

(A very beautiful gathering, the colours rich and varied, 
the flowers borne on long, stiff stems—a very desirable 
characteristic of the Oactus Dahlias, and one that 
demands the attention of raisers. ] 


Dactylis glomerata variegata.—The specimen 
of variegated Grass (enclosed) is grown asa border to a 
bed. Thin and low in the spring, it has since grown both 
in height (about 9 inches) and volume, and now shows 
signs of dying by the leaves turning brown. Is it a peren- 
nial Grass, and should it be left as it is until next spring 
or removed? It makes a pretty border, and I should like 
to know the proper method of treating it, and its name ?— 
NATURE-LAND. 


(The Grass you send is the variegated Cocksfoot, one of ' 


the most useful of edging plants and easily increased by 


They are cut from | 


| immersing them in lukewarm water. 


To see the hardy bulbs and Anemone apennina | ve 








on the packets of seed, and always watering the pans by 
I should be very 
glad to be told of the best way of sowing these seeds.—A 
SWISS SUBSCRIBER. 


[Two things are very important concerning 


kinds mentioned—viz, perfectly fresh 
seeds and giving little or no covering of soil. 


In the first place, assuming the seeds are quite | 


ripe when gathered, they are best cleaned and 
sown without further delay. Those you have 
experience of appear to be purchased, and you 
have therefore no guarantee of their age and 
other particulars. There should be no difficulty 


with quite fresh seeds when sown at once and | 


treated in the following way: Mix some very 
sandy soil, render it quite fine by sifting, and use 


the rougher portions in the drainage to further | 
| assist a perfect drainage. 


Make the upper 
surface soil quite firm and level, and finally; 
before sowing, place on a nice surface covering 
of sand, and give the whole body of soil a 
thorough watering. After a short delay, say a 
couple or three hours, the seed may be sown 
quite thinly and only covered with the merest 

ortion of very sandy soil. The soil should not 
= more in thickness than a shilling for any 
species of Primula, and for the very finest seeds 
no covering at all should be given. 
seed sown a mere spraying of water from a very 


With the | 


| tender autumn Orocus, including Irises, Lilies, Alstre- 
merias, Montbretias, Tritomas, Hyacinthus candicans 
and Gladioli.—W. B. 

[We do not think the idea would be a good 
one—that is, if we rightly grasp your notion of 
mixing the kinds, and, of course, it would 
depend not exactly on the mixing itself, but 
upon the degree of closeness in which the 
things are arranged. For example, if you had 
| Colchicum with Montbretias or Alstrcemerias, 
all these would be in leaf together, in spite of 
the fact that the first is an autumn bloomer, and 
so vigorous are they that one, if not all, would 
suffer. It would be different if you so arranged 
the different sorts that the groups intermingled 
one with another, for then you may get vary- 
ing patches of colour for a much longer period. 
Take the Squills, the Fritillaries, as examples, 
| and arrange these in their many forms over a 
large area, a separate block of colour to each, 
and so on with Iris, spring, winter, and 
autumn Crocuses, Muscaris, and others. By 
spreading all these small growers on a large 
plan, giving colour, height, time of flowering, 
ete., you would then be able to arrange Lilies, 
| Iris, Montbretias, Gladioli, the larger and 
' smaller Fritillarias, Anemones, and many more, 
| in and about and around them in masses and 
irregular groups in such a way that the blanks 
The matter 








‘may be reduced to a minimum. 
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the plants must be watered with a rose can 
after the first three or four days, but only 
resort to artificial watering when really neces- 
sary, or the soil becomes too much compressed 
If it be desired to retard 
the Roses as much as possible for the late spring 
shows, keep the plants outdoors so long as frost 
Fens off, but we are rarely safe after October. 

prefer to lay the plants on their sides during 
November, partly to ward off excessive rains 
and partly to prepare for covering over should 
A _few degrees of frost will not 
harm the Tea Roses, but 9 degs. or 10 degs. 
will seriously injure the pith, so that unless one 
can well cover over with mats, remove the 


will require study, but the end and result 
would be better than any hopeless mixture, we 


think. ] 


Clothing bare places under trees.— 
In your issue of September 21st there is a note 
on the interesting and difficult subject of 
‘clothing bare surfaces under trees,” but 
amongst those plants suggested as suitable 


one which is both effective and successful is 
omitted —I refer to Saxifraga sarmentosa 
(London Pride). This common but delightful 
little plant will flourish under the thick shade 
of many trees, I know of a garden in which 
there are several examples of this; in one 
case a very large Witch Elm, with long boughs 
almost touching the ground, and also an old 
Yew (a most striking example), the boughs of 
which are cut off about 6 feet of the trunk, 
leaving a large thick top. Yet in both cases 
the Saxifrage has been a mags of feathery bloom, 
and has every appearance of being thoroughly 
established, the neat green leaves in winter 
forming an attractive carpet.— Jimmy Pre. 


Outdoor-sown Asters.—It is so com- 
monly the rule to advise that Aster-seed be sown 
under glass, the plants being pricked outdoors 
later, that few care to sow the seed out- 
doors direct. Having had a good packet of 
home-grown seed sent me to try for flower 
quality, I sowed it in a long broad row on a 
group of allotments at Surbiton, with Ten-week 
Stock also. That was done in May last, and 
although the weather was so dry, germination 
was capital, so good was the growing quality of 
the seed. Now I have a row of Asters mixed, 
for there are several varieties and colours that 
are simply charming. The row is fully 100 feet 
long, and runs beside the chief entrance to the 
allotments. It is now the delight and admi- 
ration of all who see it. The flowers are of as 
pore aguule character as Asters well can 

e.—A. D. 





ROSHS. 


REPOTTING ROSES. 


T118, where necessary, should now be carried 
out. Plants that are to be forced early must 
not be repotted now, the best time for such 
being July, but they may be top-dressed with 
advantage. This consists in removing an inch 
or so of the top soil; then gently prod up the 
top of the remaining soil with a pointed stick, 
and scatter on sufficient Ichthemic guano or 
other good fertiliser to just cover the surface. 
The soil removed is replaced with good loam, 
having previously mixed with it a little well. 
rotted cow-manure. Press this firmly, then 
afford water from a rose can, Roses when 
repotted must not be dry at the root. A com- 
post is prepared as follows: Two parts fibrous 
loam, one part well-rotted manure, one year old 
cow-dung being best. Mix this well together, 
then incorporate a 5-inch pot full of some good 
artificial manure to each barrowload of soil. 
The pots must be well washed, also the crocks. 
Oyster-shells make fine material for crocks. On 
to the latter (which must be plentiful) a thin 
layer of well-rotted manure is placed, then a 
little of the compost, and all rammed firm. 
The plant to be repotted is turned out and laid 
on the potting bench. Remove the crocks care- 
fully, and if roots are abundant the plant needs 
repotting, otherwise return it into a similarly 
prepared pot, which, of course, must correspond 
in size to that from which the plant was taken. 
When the roots are plentiful, gently release 
them and remove the outer crust of soil all over 
the ball with the end of a pointed stick. Take 
the ball in both hands and give a good, vigorous 
shake, and by this time sufficient of the old soil 
will have been removed. If the plants have not 
been repotted lately, more of the old soil should 
be shaken off, but be very careful to preserve all 
roots. When the ball is thus prepared, place 
it in a pot one size larger, and fill up the sides 
with the new compost, making this run down 
freely by using a thin label, A thicker but flat 
stick is now brought into use, which rams the 
soil well down. It is the little details which 
tell in gardening as in other things. If a 
cavity is left around the ball serious mischief 
is caused, and this is very likely to happen 
when a pot only a size larger than the previous 
one is used. After potting stand in full sun on 
a bed of ashes, and should the weather be dry 




























for the new roots. 


frost occur. 


plants to an airy glass structure. Rosa. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Budded Briers failing.—My standard Briers 


budded in 1900 started well this year, but lately a few of 


the stocks have died. I neglected to cut the top of the 
stock off in the spring. Would that be the cause of their 
to die from the top, and it gradu- 


dying? They starte 
ally got first to one and then the other shoots.—G. H. 


[Neglecting to cut off the top of the stock in 
spring would not cause your standard Briers to 


die. We should think that they were very 


badly rooted, and have suffered severely during 


the drought we have just passed through. We 
never cut off the top of the Brier until the 
spring following the budding, and it would do 
no harm if left on beyond appearing unsightly. 
When planting hedge Briers, see that they are 
furnished with some fibrous roots. If there be 
just the thick knob severed from the old root- 
stock many will live, but many also will die. A 
few fibrous roots are of more importance than 
the thick knobby part. The Briers, too, should 
not be green pithy stocks one year old, but 
those two or three years old are best. ] 

Twelve good Roses for standards.—will 
you be so kind as to give me the names of a few Roses 
which do well as standards, say eight to twelve? Free 
and autumnal bloomers and sweet scented. Crimson and 
crimson-scarlet, pink of all shades, yellow, and the good 
white light red Roses are not liked, or very deep pinks,— 
M. CoLpRingE. 

[The following would make fine heads as 
standards. Most of them are sweetly scented, 
and they are all good autumnals. Crimson : 
Ella Gordon, Triomphe de Caen, and Gruss au 
Teplitz, Pink: Caroline Testout, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Mme. Wagram, and Mme. Jules 
Grolez. Yellow and cream: Billiard and 
Barre, Mme. Ravary, Germaine Trochon, and 
Enchantress. White: Augustine Guinoisseau, 
This last is not pure white, but nearly so, and 
very sweet. Mme. Alfred Carriere would make 
a good standard, but it is scarcely free enough, 
although by tying down its growths the latter 
would yield more blossom. Bessie Brown is 
good, but here again the blossom is not pure 
white. _ It is, however, very sweet. ] 

Rose Baltimore Belle not flowering.—At 
Easter, 1900, I planted two of the above Rose, They have 
growa luxuriantly, throwing out shoots 12 feet to 15 feet 
long, but had no flowers. Other climbing Roses near 
them, and planted at the same time, have done well. Can 
you suggest the reason? Is this Rose a shy bloomer, and 
ig it a Rose worth growing over apergola? If I transplant 
it this autumn should it be pruned back, and, if so, to 
what extent ?—0O. G. Epwarps. 

[These very fast-growing Roses must be given 
time, as it is necessary for them to form a quan- 
tity of lateral growths ere they will bloom 
freely. The above Rose is not much grown in 
England, but in America it has a good reputa- 
tion, being considered one of the best climbing 
Roses. We consider the variety quite worthy 
of being transplanted to your pergola, but 
should advise you to leave it unpruned, simply 
allowing it to grow in its own way. Its flowers 
are pale blush in colour, variegated carmine, 
rose and white, and they are very double, flower- 
ing in beautiful clusters, and when well estab- 
lished it is a perfect mass of bloom. You would 
find other grand Roses for your pergola to be 
Félicité-Perpetue, Flora, Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
Euphrosyne, Thalia, Aglaia, Jersey Beauty, 
Ruby Queen, Pink Roamer, and Crimson 
Rambler ] 

Yellow Rose for Sreenhouse.—Can you recom- 
mend a good yellow Rose to grow in a greenhouse (south- 
west aspect) moderately heated in winter? Also one for a 


wire arch in garden? And also some bush Roses suitable 
for growing in the greenhouse to flower early ?—Rosa.inpD. 


[Perle des Jardins is, next to Maréchal Niel, 


one of the best yellow Roses for growing under 
We think you would find it more 
serviceable than Maréchal Niel, for it will 


glass. 


blossom three times at least during the season, 
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whereas Mar¢chal Niel will only yield one crop 
of flowers. You do not say if you desire a 
climbing Rose. If so, the climbing form of 
Perle des Jardins would be the best 3; but we 
should only advise this supposing your green- 
house is fairly lofty—otherwise, keep to the 
one first recommended. A good Rose for garden 
arch would be either Crimson Rambler, Félicité- 
Perpetue (white), or Flora (pink), Aglaia, the 
yellow Rambler, makes a delightful feature in 
the garden, when the arch is well covered with 
its vigorous growths, but at first it is not so free 
flowering as the kinds previously named. All 
these Roses should be allowed to grow naturally, 
merely removing in autumn any dead wood or 
superabundant growths. <A good half-dozen 
varieties to flower early in greenhouse would be 
Belle Siebrecht, Safrano, Papa Gontier, 
Niphetos, Mme. Hoste, and Liberty. The best 
kind of plant to procure would be those estab- 
lished in 8-inch pots, which are supplied by any 
of the well-known growers. ] 


Pruning newly planted Roses.—I am planting 
the following climbing: Roses on a fence 6 feet 6 inches 
high, facing south-west. Soil rather light but in good 
heart. Can you advise me as to how to prune and when? 
Amie Vibert, Belle Lyonnaise, Captain Christy, Gloire de 
Margottin, Gruss au Teplitz, Gustave Regis, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Jean Ducher, E Beauhar- 
nais, J. B. Sisley, and Progress.— HuauENnDEN. 


[Next March will be the best month in which 
to cut back the Roses you are planting this 
autumn. It is always advisable to prune such 
Roses rather severely the first season, and by 
this we mean that the growths should be cut 
back to about half their length. This induces new 
growth from the base of the plants, and the 
foundation is thus laid for a well-furnished 
plant. The next and following years the best of 
the new shoots are slightly shortened, and any 
small, weakly wood is cut quite out. One shoot 
should be selected and cut back hard quite to the 
ground each year, which ensures a constant 
supply of new wood from below, and thus the 
meagre amount of shoots near the ground, which 
so often spoils the appearance of an otherwise 
good specimen, is avoided. ] 


Bed of Roses pegged down (A. 8S. 
Singlewell).—The free-growing Roses are the 
best for this purpose. There are some kinds 
that are very shy bloomers when grown in the 
ordinary upright manner, but if pegged down 
they will give a good supply of blossoms all 
along their growths. Such an one is Prince 
Camille de Rohan. It is one of the very 
darkest Roses, and pegging down is the best 
way to treat it. Other good kinds are Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Gloire de Margottin, 
Charles Lefebvre, Ella Gordon, General J. acque- 
minot, Dr. Andry, Gloire de Dijon, Bouquet 
d’Or, Longworth Rambler, Gustave Regis, : 
W. A. Richardson, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Alister 
Stella Gray, Gruss au Teplitz, etc. We esti- 
mate your bed will require from eighteen to 
twenty plants. Plant one in the centre, then 
four plants around the centre one, allowing a 
space of about 3 feet between each. Another 
circle of plants about 3 feet from the last would 
take about fourteen plants. It is best to com- 
metice the planting in the centre of bed. The 
first year after planting training would not be 
advisable, as the plants should be hard pruned 
in order to compel them to make new wood. 
Cut them down to within 5 inches or 6 inches of 
their base. By next autumn there should be a 
number of gocd growths, varying from 3 feet to 
5 feet long. The strongest and best of these are 
pegged down the next spring, and when they 
have flowered they are immediately cut away, 
so that new growths which are already spring- 
ing up from the base of the plant may be 
encouraged and matured ready for pegging down 
the next year. When pegging down do not 
have the growths closer to the ground than 
1 foot, or you will be unable to stir the soil, and 
the Roses will be choked with weeds, 


——<$— 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. Geo. E. Low, 2, Glenageary-hill, Kings- 
town, for Allamanda Williamsi ; 2, Mr. Geo. 
EK, Low, for Nymphza pygmma Helvola, 


———————— 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, 


THE CATALPA, 


WHEN in flower, as may be seen in our illus- 
tration, the Catalpa is a lovely tree. In the 
distance it resembles a cloud of bloom, and 
when closely examined it is a beautiful object, 
its form and stature fitting it well for town 
gardens, its shade also being dense and long- 
enduring. It might with advantage be planted 
near houses in town gardens. It also deserves 
attention on account of its season of flowering, 
inasmuch as a tree in full bloom during August 
is not a common sight. We want more trees 
that flower in autumn, most of our wealth being 
spring-flowering trees. 

The plant we figure to-day is evidently a very 
old tree, for we learn that the trunk, which is 








period more than another one may prefer it is 
in October and November. As stated in notes 
of mine in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for Decem- 
ber 29 last, Ivies are effective all the year round, 
and should therefore be borne in mind where a 
cold and bleak wall or fence needs covering. A 
house-end over-run with Ivy is all the drier, 
notwithstanding what some people say about it 
harbouring damp. I have proved it. In almost 


| every garden there is some wall where one has 
| tried other creepers to grow and failed, all 
because of its cold position, and it is just in | 


such a place that Ivies come to one’s aid. For 
the end of a house I would plant Regneriana 
or palmata, or, if a quick, bright green variety 
is wanted, then I would select Emerald Green. 
Gracilis is very pretty just now, with bronze 
tints, and is often used for mixing with cut 
flowers.. Angularis aurea is full of yellow 


FHRNS. 


RAISING FERNS FROM SEED. 


I WAN? to taise some Ferns from spores, and would be glad 
if you could advise me when to sow and in what compost ? 
I have a small greenhouse which I heat in winter. Should 
the spores be sown in heat or in a cold-frame ?—I. C. 


[Greenhouse and stove Ferns must. be raised in 
a warm-house, whereas for British and hardy 
exotic kinds a damp, shady, but not dark corner 
under a greenhouse stage or a cold-frame is all 
that is required. The early spring is the most 
favourable time for sowing, as, if properly 
treated, seedlings raised then have sufficient 
time to produce crowns strong enough to stand 
the following winter. Provided the materials 
used be of pure quality, either a piece of turfy 
loam, a piece of fibrous peat, or sometimes a 
'‘ mixture of both roughly broken, is all that is 











Catalpa bignonioidcs. From a photograph sent by Mrs, Deane, Fairfields, Fareham, 


quite hollow, is abcut a yard in diameter, and , blotches, and should be planted where the wall | 
If planted now, Ivies | 


from this, at a very short distance from the 
ground, proceed five branches. It is difficult to 
imagine how the tree preserves the amount of 
vitality it has. 





Honeysuckles.—One of the commonest, | 
and at tne same time one of our sweetest | 


climbers, is the Honeysuckle or Woodbine. 
What places they will cover if only room is per- 
mitted them; window frames, garden walls, 
the summer-house, the galvanised arch, over 
which some plants absolutely refuse to grow, 
there the Honeysuckle will thrive. 
not one in your garden it must be an omission 
surely, for nothing is easier to grow. . Planting 
may he done now. —LEAHURST. 
Planting Ivies.—As Ivies can generally 
be precured in pots, they may be planted almost 
at any time of the year, but if there is one 


If you have | 





is at all conspicuous. 
should be nailed up forthwith, and so be able to 
get thoroughly established by another season. 
Remember, too, that Ivy has other qualities 
in addition to a wall coverer, Some of the small- 
leaved sorts may be used with profit on the 
fronts of window-boxes, or to form edgings to 


walks with rough stones, on rock-beds with | 


Ferns, and to cover old tree-stumps. For such 
objects the time of planting should not be 
delayed too long. —LEAHURST. 


New and Rare Plants.—Drawings of 
these are now being made by Mr. Moon, with a 
view to their issue in a high-class. monthly 
periodical. Any readers who may have new and 


rare plants, trees or shrubs, would oblige by | 


sending ihem, carefully packed, to Mr. Moon, 
Herbert Lodge, St. Albans, Herts, 


required, An excellent way of getting rid of 
vegetable or animal life in the material used for 
sowing consists in gently pouring boiling water 
over it. When the soil thus treated has been 
allowed to cool and drain it is ready for use. 
The Fern spores, which are exceedingly minute, 
must be scattered on the surface of the prepared 
soil, and covered with either a bell-glass or a 
sheet of glass, and kept in a close, shady place. 
There they should remain until the surface of 
the pots or pans which contain them becomes 
covered with a growth of Lichen appearance. 
From this singular growth the young Ferns 
ultimately develop, according to the different 
species, in a space of time usually varying from 
three to six months from the time of sowing. 
During that’ time the pots or pans in which the 
spores are sown should be kept in a uniform 
state of moisture ; the watering should be done 
by partial immersion, standing the pots or pans 
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in water for a few inches, so that the moisture 
rises to the surface. When Fern spores germi- 
nate freely, it is necessary that they should be 
several times divided, for if allowed to crowd 
and overgrow each other in the seed-pan or pot 
they are very liable to damp off. They should 
still be watered by partial immersion, and no 
water should be applied overhead until they 
have produced fronds. They should be gradually 
inured to the air by tilting on one side the glass 
cover, which may in a short time be removed 
altogether. Until then it is best to keep the 
pots or pans at all times well shaded during 
sunshine, but not in dull weather. When 
fronds have made their appearance the seedlings 
do not require any other shading than that to 
which the house is usually subjected. When 
the seedlings have formed a little crown and are 
provided with two or three fronds, they should 
be potted singly or placed in pans or boxes, and 
kept for a time in a somewhat close atmosphere, 
well shaded and carefully watered until estab. 
lished; ] 


















































































































*,*" GREENHOUSE NOTES. 


My greenhouse leads out of the hall and faces 
south. It is 10 feet by 9 feet, and is warmed in 
winter by a small boiler and hot-water pipes ; 
these continue into the hall and help to warm 
the houss. Very often I do not light the fire 
until after Christmas, as Chrysanthemums do 
not require heat, and coal is dear. In a small 
recess, caused by the irregular shape of the 
dwelling - house, is a tank which catches 
the rain water from the roof, also a water 
tap from the main to supply when rain 
water fails. It has taken three or four years of 
investigation to discover what will thrive well, 
and how, when, and where to plant. 

The following are some of the plants that 
have been tested and found fairly easy to 
grow. The ever-faithful Geranium I manage | the best soil for bulbs? At what stage of growth are they 
to have in bloom nearly all the year round. : By | put into pots, and how many into a 5-inch pot ?—Novicr, 
keeping back a few Plants of last year’s cuttings [You will not be able to flower the Freesias, 
at planting-out time, nipping back the buds and | the English and Spanish Iris, the Spireas, or 
keeping a good shape, they flower at Christmas. | the Bleeding Heart (Dielytra spectabilis) satis- 


These, together with some Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
will soon, I think, produce a pleasing effect. On 
the whole, it is surprising how many things will 
do well in a small greenhouse receiving regular 
attention. With increased knowledge the 
management becomes easier, and the resulta 
each season prove more successful and pleasing. 
A BEGINNER, 
a 


GROWING BULBS. 


Krnbuy tell me how I can grow the following bulbs and 
plants—Tulips, Hyacinths, Roman Hyacinths, Freesias, 
Tris (English and Spanish), Spireas, and Bleeding-heart— 
Successfully in a conservatory, as I want them to bloom as 
soon as the Chrysanthemums are over? I have a heated 
pit and small frames. Iam short of room to grow all in 
pots. I have heard of people growing them in boxes and 
then potting them up when they show their bloom. 
Would you tell me what kind of boxes they use? What ig 


[Pe ee Se The cuttings taken in J une or July come in for factorily, so as to follow the Chrysanthemums, 
ORCHIDS blooming the next Spring and summer. They | and we do not advise you to try, or you may 
G : are better kept out-of-doors till the cold weather | run the risk of spoiling them completely. The 


begins. The double varieties, red, pink, and 
white, are the most useful. White Roman 
Hyacinths, potted in August and placed out-of- 
doors with an inch or two of ashes over the 
bulbs, will bloom at Christmas; also Freesias 


English Iris is not suited to forcing at all, and 
is best brought along in a cold-frame only. The 
Spanish Iris may be grown in boxes ina cold- 
frame till the end of the year and then put into 
ee) the pit, where a temperature of 45 degs. is 
that have been dried in the sun, and the largest maintained, the other plants above named m ay 
bulbs repotted in June or July. Yellow Tulips, | also join them at the same timo, The Talips, 
Polyanthuses, Narcissi, etc., potted in Septem- Roman Hyacinths and Hyacinths may now be 
ber, are lovely to bring indoors in February and potted or boxed for forcing, and when done 
March, Last year Lachenalia aurea was very | should be placed out-of-doors, covering them 
pretty with its bright yellow flowers, and it 3 inches deep with fine cinder-ashes. Any 
improves each year if well tended. Ihave learnt shallow boxes, such as are 3 inches or 4 inches 
now to take care of Tulips and Freesiag after deep and 15 inches or 18 inches long, will be 
their blooming season is over by watering them suitable. 

carefully till they die down naturally, so as to Great quantities are grown in herring or Plum 


develop the bulbs for another year, then they | boxes, the principal value being that of mini- 
can be dried off and stored. White, sweet- mising space. You should, however, avoid 


scented Bouvardias, Deutzias, Genistas, Arum placing two sorts of Tulip or two varieties of 


Lilies, and Spirceas are all most useful, They Hyacinth in any one box, as frequently the 
are turned out in the summer under a north wall | varieties behave quite differently in starting, 
to rest and be ready for repotting in the autumn, &c., and are not benefited by interference at 
thereby making room for summer-flowering such critical times. Boxes are of greater value 
plants, The Bouvardias and Deutzias must be when large quantities of one kind are being 
cut back after flowering so as to make new | dealt with. They are also convenient to the 
wood. It is well to pot them all up 10| gardener who wishes to grow as much as 
September and stand on a bed of ashes, that possible on a small space and where bottom 
Hoe may settle down before it is time to come heat is restricted. It likewise enables the 
indoors, : rower to pot up his Tulips or Roman H acinthg 
_, The Streptocarpus is, I find, easy to grow, and areas in ane a anifecm condition, Thick is 
its purple flowers are very pleasing. It likes to what you desire. Tulips may be so potted up 
rest without being watered for a time, then to] when the flower-buds are fully grown and 
be repotted in good, fresh soil. Repotting does! Roman Hyacinths when the spike is fairly well 
not always mean larger pots, Very large pots open. These latter are better for being placed 
are SO inconvenient for bringing indoors that I in the greenhouse a few days prior to being 
strive to avoid them ; and fresh soil, stimulated, potted up. These, however, you are late in 
when necessary, by well-diluted manure-water, dealing with, and no time must now be lost if 
will generally do ‘as well as very large pots. | you are to get them in good flower by Christmas 
Niphetos Roses, P lumbago, speciosum Lilies, or thereabouts. These Romans and Tulips are 
Vallota, and several of the trailing plants are best plunged on a good steady bottom heat, 
easy to manage and very delightful to look at, covering the bulbs fully 3 inches deep with 
Begonias and Gloxiuias are useful and showy. Cocoa-nut-fibre, and allowing this to remain on 
They do not object to the hot sun, and make a them until the spike shows through the fibre. 
blaze of colour during the summer months. But it is no good placing these things on bottom- 
They also can be dried and put away—a great] heat unless they have a good term outside for 
consideration in a small house. Azaleas have making roots, and so preparing them for forcing. 
not proved successful. Next year I intend to It is trying to force things unduly without a 
try forcing the hardy Azaleas. Their soft tones | good season of preparation that causes so many 
of colour are most attractive, and they will, I! to fail with these winter flowers. Heat and 
think, be much easier to manage. The Maiden- | heated pits are very well if rightly understood 
hair Ferns have grown luxuriantly, especially | and properly applied, but the plants must also 
the very fine variety which hangs down and be ready for the forcing. Another time you will 
hides its own pot, and is, therefore, very lovely | go well, particularly with Roman Hyacinths, 
for bringing indoors and standing in a large old| to start. a month sooner at the least. The 
China vase. It seems necessary every spring to} other Hyacinths will scarcely be benefited by 
sow some seeds of Primulas, Coleus, and Cine- boxing, and we would suggest growing these 
rarias to fill in with; but these plants, asa rule, in pots. We cannot offer any remarks as to 
last only one season, while the others stay with kinds, as you do not say what varieties you are 
us and become old friends. growing, and not many ordinary Hyacinths can 
At the end of September or beginning of| endure hard forcing. Much the same remark 
October the Chrysanthemums are brought in, | applies to Tulips, apart from the Thols and a 
and for a time everything else must give place | few others. 
to these general favourites, They require a] As to soil, any good ordinarily rich potting 
good deal of attention throughout the year ; but | soil made rather sandy will do for these things, 
their bright, beautiful flowers, produced in end- the early forcing of which depends far more 
less rich variety, fully repay for any trouble] on the preparation of the bulbs and the amount 
during the dull; depressing days of November or extent of roothold on the soil than upon 
and December. For creeping on the outside of | the actual composition of the soil itself. Above 
the greenhouse, Clematis montana grows faster | all, remember that moisture, and root-moisture 
than anything I have yet tried. When once in particular, is one of the chief essentials to 
well started it makes rapid strides, I am trying | good forcing. Indeed, crops are ruined and 
a Solanum Jasminoides, that flourishes on the many flowers go blind through inadequate 
house behind, to spread itself on the glass, supplies of water at such a time. ] 


GROWING ORCHIDS, 


Miaut I suggest that you give readers who, like me, are 
Orchid enthusiasts in a small way, short articles on the 
proper cultivation of their favourite plants? I give the 
names of half-a-dozen species that Iam in want of a few 
hintgas totheir treatment : Masdevallia tovarensi3, Odonto- 
glossum cirrhosum, Odontoglossum Dominianum, Cypri- 
pedium callosum, Oncidium leucochilam, and Odonto- 
glossum grande.—Sam. O. Bucktry, 

[The lovely white winter-flowering Masde- 
vallia tovarensis is, perhaps, one of the most 
desirable of the huge genus. Only a few years 
ago it was one of the most expensive Orchids, 
and could rarely be bought. Owing to the 
arrival of some large importations, however, it 
can now be procured at a small outlay well 
within the reach of the most humble amateur. 
The cultural requirements are not difficult, as 
the plant possesses a fairly robust constitution. 
The potting soil for this species should consist 
of equal portions of fibrous peat and living 
Sphagnum Moss. The pots, which should be 
drained to two-thirds their depth with clean 
broken crocks, should be only sufficiently large 
to hold the plants comfortably. The plants 
should be watered through a moderately coarse 
rose a3 soon as repotting has been done, and 
arranged within a few inches of the roof-glass 
in a house where an even temperature of from 
50 degs. to 55 degs. can be maintained in 
winter. The summer temperature would 
naturally run a few degrees higher, when they 
would require to have liberal shading and a free 
circulation of air about them, but not directly 
on the plants, so as to subject them to 
draughts. 

When the flower-scapes are being produced in 
the autumn it is desirable to place the plants at 
the warmest end of the house. After the flowers 
are past, keep the plants moderately dry at the 
roots until they show signs of vitality in the 
spring, when repotting should be done, 
Odontoglossum grande is one of the oldest 
Orchids in cultivation. It requires a fairly 
bright position, protected only from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun. The temperature of the 
intermediate house suits this species. It requires 
a liberal supply of root-moisture during the 
active season of growth, only sufficient being 
given during the resting season to retain the 
bulbs in a plump condition, Potting should 
be done when the new roots make their appear- 
ance, the compost consisting of good fibrous peat 
and Sphagnum in about equal portions. It 
flowers in the autumn. Odontoglossum cirrho- 
sum does best at the warmest end of the cool- 
house under the same conditions as are required 
for O. crispum, but it should be kept slightly 
warmer than that species in winter. I have no 
knowledge of O. Dominianum, I take it 
O. Denisonize (Wilckeanum) is meant. This, of 
course, grows freely where (QO, crispum is 
successfully grown, and is one of the most 
vigorous of cool-house Orchids. Oncidium 
leucochilum does well in the Odontoglossum or 
cool-house during the summer months, It 
requires slightly warmer conditions during the 
winter. It does best in pans or baskets, 
suspended near the roof-glass, The potting 
compost should consist of equal portions of 
fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, plenty of 
drainage being afforded.—H., J. C.] 
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Greenhouse climbers.—When we have. 


got in all our winter plants we are often forced 
to the conclusion that the house is not so light 
as we would wish. 


climbers on the roof. Some of them will stand 
a number of the weakliest shoots cutting away, 


others may be tied on one side, and some even | 


can be taken down for a few months. Weshould 
try to admit as much light as possible.—L. 


Tropzeolum azureum.—Many who at- 
tempt to grow this Tropxolum commit the error 
of deferring the potting of the tubers until too 
late a period. If a tuber is in congenial cir- 


cumstances, it will, of its own free will, push | 


into growth in September. It will, therefore, 
be seen that potting should be done rather 
before that time, and that the advice, so often 
given, to pot in October and November is wrong. 
As a fact, the plants should have made good 
growth by that time. In order to form good 
specimens of this Tropzolum, sound two-year- 
old tubers should be procured, and when these 


are to be purchased take care to get them | 


before they have begun to grow. The compost 
for them must be friable, for these little climbers 
are by no means coarse-rooted, and cannot 
make good progress when the delicate fibres are 
enveloped in a hard or sour mass of soil. The 


November fogs come on | 
apace, and we have forgotten one thing—the | 
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olums, for the soil being thereby preserved in an 
unvarying state of moisture, a slight sprinkle 
now and then in hot weather being enough to 
me | it in good order, a large number of roots is 
made, with the consequent result that the young 
growths push forth with great vigour, making 
as much progress in one week as they would 
otherwise do in a month,—S. 





FRUIT. 


HESSLE PEAR.. 


| Grown largely in market orchards as a stan- 


dard, this forms a handsome object, as in time, 


| because of its free fruiting habit, the branches 





assume a drooping form. So marked is this 
character that old trees can be discerned from 
all the other kinds. The fruits are below 
medium size, indeed, form just the sample in 
which costermongers or street dealers delight, 
as they can be retailed by the pennyworth. 
Entirely devoid of merit for the dessert, for 
the fruits have little flavour, the flesh eating 
rather dry, yet because the trees are so hardy, 
assume so good a habit and fruit as a rule so 
abundantly, the variety is one of the most 
profitable to the market grower, who can gather 
the fruits whilst yet apparently unripe, keep 

















Fear Hessle. 


mixture that I recommend is leaf-mould, peat, 
and loam, in equal parts, adding quite one-sixth 
of the whole of silver-sand, together with a few 
knobs of charcoal. The size of the pot will be in 
accordance with the requirements of the grower, 
as, if large specimens are desired for conser- 
vatory decoration, two or more tubers may be 
placed in an 8-inch pot, but really good effec- 
tive plants may be grown in 6-inch pots, and 
for window decoration and many _ purposes 


44-inch pots will be large enough. No matter | 


what the dimensions of the receptacle may be, 


the drainage must be ample, and so disposed as | 
For the | 
large size, 2 inches of crocks will not be too | 
much, and on these should be laid some fibrous | 
peat, which will guard against all danger of | 


to obviate all danger of stagnation. 


choking, and the drainage will remain free and 
open in good working order until growth is 
completed. Use the compost in a state between 
dry and wet, make it firm, but not hard, bury 
the tubers some half-inch under the soil, and 
water gently to.moisten it through. This done, 
plunge the pots quite to their rims ina cold- 
frame, water again gently, and cover the surface, 
soil, pots, and all thickly with Moss or old pieces 
of mat. Upon this part of the work being well 
carried out depends the future progress of, the 
plants ; this plunging of the pots forms, indeed, 
the keystone of success in the culture of Trope- 





them in baskets for some ten days, when they 
become soft and yellow, and may be sold at 
moderate but remunerative prices. The Hessle, 
vulgarised into ‘‘Hazel” in the market, is 
practically a people’s Pear, as few others could 
be sold socheaply. It is well adapted for culture 
in northern districts. Its name is derived from 
the village of Hessle in Yorkshire, where it 
presumably originated. Other good companion 
Pears are Doyonné d’Ete, earlier and smaller, 
Windsor, also earlier. Swan’s Egg follows 
Hessle. Aston Town, Autumn Bergamot, Lam. 
mas, Beurré de Capiaumont, and Suffolk Thorn 
are all fitted for growth as orchard standards for 
market, but neither merits culture in the garden 
for the dessert. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Siberian Crabs not fruiting.—I have some 
small trees which I have had about six years. The first 
two or three years, though very small standards, they 
fruited profusely. For the last three years they have done 
nothing at all, though they appear to be quite healthy. 
Can you give me any ady:ce as to treatment? They have 
always been treated in exactly similar way during the first 
two or three years of fruiting, and latterly when bearing 
no fruit I have not tried any pruning.—A. M, WAKEFIELD. 


[With respect to the non-fruiting of your 


| Siberian Crabs, it would seem that the check 


received when they were transplanted caused 
them to fruit the two or three years following. 
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Now they have sent roots deep and wide, and 
produce only strong wood rather than flower- 
buds. Of course, they will bloom finely a few 
years hence, but if you wish to see them flower- 
ing now, either have them carefully lifted and 
replanted this month, or else root-prune them 
as advised above. (Generally, the heads only 
need a little occasional thinning. } 


Victoria Plum-trees not fruiting.—I should 
be glad to know what is the best treatment for Victoria 
Plum-trees which show little or no signs of fruit? They 
make a great deal of wood, which has, however, been well 
pruned every season, They are apparently perfectly 
healthy, and are about eight years old.—A. M. WAKE- 
FIELD. 


[We wish you had told us whether your 
Victoria Plum-trees, eight years old, and which 
do not fruit, are bush, standard, or wall-trees. 
If either bush or standard they should not be 
hard pruned atall. Standard trees merely need 
the heads to be kept moderately thin. Bush 
trees the same; but it may be needful just to 
shorten a little the points of strong shoots. 
Habitually, where so treated and the wood 
thoroughly matures, the trees fruit abundantly 
when quite young. If your trees, no matter of 
what form, seem to make an excess of strong 
gross shoots, then you had best open a trench 
round them, 4 feet from the stems, and cut off 
all roots you find, then refill the trench with the 
soil. That will check coarse growth. But if 
your trees are on a wall and are flat-trained, 
they would be all the better if you nailed in, 
close to the wall to induce them to ripen well, 
some of the summer shoots, cutting back others 
to about four leaf-buds, doing that about the 
middle of August. Then, in the winter, cut 
these spurs back to about two leaf-buds, and 
they should in time become fruiting buds, as 
we have said, even if the trees be on a wall. 
Some root pruning will be helpful in checking 
coarse growth. | 

Raising Nut-trees.—Will you kindly inform me 
how to raise Nut-trees, and if it is any advantage to plant 
two or three sorts together to assist fertilisation ?— 
R. M. W. 

[You can easily raise small Nut or Filbert- 
bushes by sowing the Nuts, taking away from 
the old bushes small suckers which have some 
roots attached ; by layering some of those now, 
as you would Carnations, or by making cuttings 
of them, some 10 inches to 12 inches long, the 
lower buds being removed and treated just as 
Gooseberry and Red Currant cuttings are. All 
these Nuts produce male or pollen-bearing 
flowers in the form of catkins in the winter, 
and about February tiny red blossoms on the 
points of the buds, which are the female flowers. 
If there be few catkins it is most probable there 
will be few female blooms. Generally both are 
pretty plentiful, and the pollen is dispersed by 
the air, fertilisation resulting. It does not 
follow if two or three varieties were planted 
together that one would assist the other. 
Generally fine crops of Kentish Filberts and 
Cobs are obtained by planting one variety only. 
There is no rule about it. ] 


Planting fruit wall.—I have a field of coarse, 
weedy Grass, upon poor sandy soil, at present used as a 
poultry-run: It faces due south, is well sheltered from 
north to east, and open to the west: I can well spare 
30 yards or 40 yards by 10 yards for a fruit wall and warm 
vegetable border. Will you tell me exactly how to break 
it up and prepare it, and what soil and manure to put in? 
Up to when is it safe to plant the fruit-trees? I suppose I 
should get earlier fruit with movable glass screens to the 
wall. Would you recommend them? I propose planting 
early Nectarines, Peaches, Apricots, and Figs. They all 
do well here.—CocknryY. 

(We gather from your description that your 
wall you wish to plant with fruit-trees is facing 
south and is 10 feet in height. If that be so, 
you can plant against it Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, sweet Cherries, and Green Gage | 
Plums, also a couple or so of Pears. But the 
aspect is rather too warm for Plums and Pears 
generally, as these do best on east and west 
aspects. Trees to have ample room flat trained 
should be planted fully 4 yards apart. To keep 
off the fowls that run on the Grass you should 
have mesh wire fully 5 feet in height fixed 
along in front of the border, and even that will 
be none too high. Have the ground trenched 
the entire length and width of the border. 
Have a trench opened at one end 2 feet wide, 
throw clean out all the soil 12 inches in depth, 
and well fork up the bottom soil 10 inches deep, 
leaving it there. Then pare off 2 inches deep 
the Grass surface, and throw it into the bottom 
of the trench, treading it down, and on that 
the top spit of 10 inches of soil, breaking up the 
bottom below that, and serving all the rest the 
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same. Allow 4 feet of space from the wall for 
the tree roots, and plant no vegetables nearer, 
Add to that 4 fest a little short, well-decayed 
manure and fork it in, and to the rest of the 
border double the quantity, and fork that in, 
Get trees from a nursery and plant directly the 
border is ready, the sooner the better. Do not 
nail the trees until a month has elapsed, to 
allow the soil to settle down. Movable glass 
will be very expensive, and if specially wanted 
best get a local carpenter to doit. We should 
dispense with so costly an item, and instead use 
fish-nets resting on Bamboo poles laid in a 
slanting position from the wall to the border. 
Do not plant deep, and make the soil about the 
roots fairly firm. ] 


Pruning newly-planted fruit-trees. 
—Now that the season of planting is again 
approaching, your advice on this subject would, 
I believe, be appreciated by many owners of 
fruit gardens. There are two schools, both posi- 
tive, but unfortunately diametrically opposed, 
on this question, one insisting on the import- 
ance of cutting back to less than half their 
length in the spring following the autumn of 
planting the main branches of the head of the 
standard tree, the other urging the importance 
of not shortening the branches during the first 
year after planting. In these circumstances, 
what course is the young planter to adopt? I 
may mention that a friend of long experience in 
fruit growing in Tasmania tells me that there 
the fruit planters cut back their trees in the 
spring following the autumn of planting. On 
the other hand, an English grower I know 
does not cut back the trees the first year 
after planting, and his success at the various 
fruit shows entitles his opinion to weight. I 
have tried both systems, but as I am only an 
amateur I will not give my own opinion. The 
question is one of the weight of evidence, and I 
shall be very glad if this letter should elicit the 
opinions of men of experience in this matter, — 
W. F. Mzrus, Park-hill, Torquay. 


EE AEE SES 
GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


ae 


Gall-flies on Oaks (P. W. Pocock ).—The Acorns 
of your Oak are attacked by one of the gall-flies, whose 
grubs are in the little cells in the Acorn. I will tell you 
more ahout them in a future reply to your question. 

Fungus on Pears (G4. R. P. ).-— Your Pears 
are attacked by a fungus (Entomosporium macu- 
latum). There is no chance of saving the crop if 
all the fruit is in much the same condition as the 
Specimen you sent. I should gather them all 
and burn them at once, also any leaves that are 
affected. Spraying with a weak solution of 
Bordeaux-mixture when the leaves are expand- 
ing, followed in ten days or so with a stronger 
one, is the best remedy. Collect and burn all 
the fallen leaves in the autumn. 

Insects on Plum-tree.—In the little box posted 
herewith I send you an insect which I found on a Plum- 
tree recently. Will you please tell me what it is and 
whether injurious or not to the tree ?—E. R. 

[The caterpillar you sent is that of the 
Swallow-tail-moth (Ourapteryx sambucaria), a 
common insect. The caterpillars feed on the 
leaves of various plants, but do not occur in 
sufficient numbers to do any appreciable damage 
under ordinary circumstances, They have a 
curious habit when at rest of holding on to a 
shoot by the feet quite at the end of their 
bodies, and then raising themselves so that they 
exactly resemble a dead twig.—G. 8. S.] 

Insects in Strawberry-bed.—Please tell me the 
name of the animals enclosed, and also that of some 
things like eggs which were found when digging up some 
Rhubarb? The insects I also found in my Strawberry- 
bed. Are they destructive?—W. R. Fritu, 

[The ‘‘animals” you found in your Straw- 
berry-bed are the grubs of the common cock- 
chafer (Melolontha vulgaris), They are most 
injurious pests, as they feed on the roots of 
Strawberry and many other plants. They are 
very difficult to get rid of, as their vitality is 
very great and no insecticide which you could 
use with safety to the plants would have any 
effect on them. Neither dampness nor drought 
seems to come amiss to them, so that turning up 
the ground and picking them out seem to be 
the only way to destroy them. Whenever the 
parent cockchafers are met with they should be 
destroyed. The egg-like objects are the eggs of 
one of the earth worms,—G, §, S.J 


Insects on bulb roots,—wWill you kindly inform 
me what the enclosed insects are, and whether they go 
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through any metamorphoses? I find them in numbers on 
roots and bulbs in my garden; in fact, I think they ruin 
most of my Lily bulbs. Do they grow much larger, for I 
sometimes find hard, dark creatures of a similar form, 
which also curl up into a spiral, like these do sometimes, 
about an inch and a half long? Gan you recommend any- 
thing for lessening their numbers which would not 
damage the plants and bulbs ?—-Linconn, 

[The insects belong to the snake millipedes 
(Blanjulus guttulatus). The members of this 
family do not undergo any well-marked trans- 
formations as the majority of insects do, but 
the young, when first hatched, have fewer pairs 
of legs than the full-grown individuals, and in 
other ways their development is gradual. The 
specimens you sent were nearly full grown, 
These millipedes are very destructive, as they 
feed on the roots of many different plants, and 
are very fond of ripe Strawberries. Their 
skins are so hard that few insecticides have any 
effect on them, but a strong solution of salt or 
nitrate of soda will kill them if it can be made 
to reach them in  gufficient quantity and 
strength. The best way to destroy them when 
once the soil has become infested with them is 
to fallow it and give a good dressing of gas- 
lime. The “ long, dark creatures ” you mention 
are probably members of this family, but those 
that I am acquainted with are not more than 
an inch long; perhaps you did not measure 
them very carefully.—G. 8. §.] 

Insects eating Lettuces.—Wwill you please give 
me name of grub sent and best means of destroying same? 
It is fast spoiling my young Endive and Lettuces by eating 
through the stems.—J. H, 

[The grubs that you gent belong to the sur. 
face caterpillars, so called from their habit of 
feeding on the stems or roots of plants just 
above or below the surface of the soil. The 
Specimens you sent are the caterpillars of the 
large yellow underwing moth (Triphzena 
pronuba). Look for them under stones, clods, 
or any rubbish that may be near the plants. If 
the ground is at all cracked, water copiously 
with soapy water. This will bring them at 
once to the surface. Turn up the ground with 
a small spud round the plants and pick out the 
caterpillars. All sorts of washes and other 
insecticides have been tried with a view to 
killing them, but none have proved practically 
nseful. A heavy watering with liquid-manure 
is very distasteful to them, and will make them 
shift their quarters.—G, 8S. §.] 


weather. Fraser's Broad-leaved is unsurpassed 
for winter and spring use. Blanching may easily 
be accomplished by placing the plants in soil in 
the Mushroom-house or a warm cellar and keep- 
ing it moist ; but, thus blanched, the hearts are 
never 80 crisp and juicy as when blanched by 
covering the frame or pit with a double thick- 
ness of mats or bags to darken it, 
SUFFOLK, 


NOTES AND REPLIRS. 


Green Tomato jam. — Eight Ib. Tomatoes, 3 
Lemons, 7 lb. preserving sugar, 2 oz. Ginger. Boil Toma- 
toes, not peeled, with 3 Ib. sugar, Lemon juice, and rinds 
(finely minced), and the Ginger. When soft add rest of 
sugar, and boil quickly till it appears done. Keep it well 
stirred. Time, about three hours,—F. A. H. 

Green Tomato chutney.—3} lb. Tomatoes, 34 Ib. 
Onions, 1 pint vinegar, 3 oz. salt, 6 Cloves, 7 oz. sugar, 
12 whole allspice, 2 teaspoonfuls pepper, 1 teaspoonful 
Cayenne. Boil Tomatoes and Onions separate till quite 
soft. Chop up very fine while hot and put in a large 
basin. Boil vinegar and spice, strain it, and pour boiling 
on to the hot Tomatoes and Onions. Stir all together and 
put it in glass jars. Tie down when cold.—F. A, H,. 

Champignons.—I should be much obliged if you 
can say whether the enclosed are not only edible but 
“much esteemed as an article of food ?” They are 
gathered from Fairy-rings, and seem to be the Marasmius 
oreades (Champignon).—A. G. G, 

{You are quite right. The fungi forwarded belong to 
Marasmius oreades, not only edible, ‘‘ but much esteemed 
as an article of food.”—W. G. S ] 

Mushrooms.—Kindly tell me which are true Mush- 
rooms of those in tin box now sent? I have put three or 
four at bottom of box, stalks upwards, of the kind [ have 
eaten for years, but Iam told that the kind of which I 
enclose one at top of box, stalk downwards, is the common 
Mushroom. Both grow in fields, the latter in part by 
themselves, the former in all parts.—R. M. J. 

[All the fungi in the box are true Mushrooms. It iga 
very variable plant.—W. G. S.] 

Preserving Gourds.—I have grown some fancy 
Gourds this season. Can you tell me how to get the seeds 
out and preserve them? T have got some that came from 
the south of Italy, with just a small hole in them, with a 
cork in it, the outside painted with a view on it.— Gourp, 

Salsafy.—I have still a quantity of Salsafy. How can 
I harvest it for the winter, and when ?—Moraa. 

[Lift it now and store in sand in a cellar ; or you may 
leave it in the ground, Covering over with strawy litter to 
prevent the ground being frozen, and lift as you require 
it. We, however, prefer to lift it and store it as above. ] 

Moving old Seakale roots.—I am going to move 
some Seakale roots and transplant to another garden. 
Will you kindly tell me in your valuable paper whether I 
am to plant them whole as I take them up, or should I 
part the crowns and plant them that way ?/—Sam, 


[Old roots of Seakale will not pay to trans- 
plant. You had better lift them, cut hard off 
all their side roots, cut those into pieces 
5 inches long, and lay them into soil, tops up- 
wards and just buried till March next, when 
tops and bottoms will have callused over. Then 
plant them with a dibber into well-trenched and 
manured soil in March, in rows 20 inches apart. 
These will make fine roots and crowns for the 
following winter to lift and blanch, and give 
plenty of side roots to make fresh cuttings. 
That practice should be carried out each winter. 
See also reply to “ Morag,” re ‘§ Blanching 
Seakale.”’] ; 

Manuring vegetable garden.—Last spring I 
thoroughly manurea my vegetable garden, and have 
grown Potatoes, Peas, Carrots, etc. It is now planted 
with Cabbages, Savoys, Broccoli, ete. Should I manure 
it again this winter ?—Manurz, 

[If your ground previously to its being 
manured last spring was poor, you may mate- 
rially help the Winter Greens, Broccoli, etc., 
you have upon it now by strewing more manure 
about on the soil amongst the plants, as that 
would wash in. But if the plants be fairly strong 
now, and they will grow a good deal more yet, 
then do not add the dresssing. But you will not 
be able to clear the ground of these things before 
the middle of March, when you should again 
dress with manure and dig the ground deeply. 
It will be wise on your part to get the manure 
into a heap a month before wanted , and to turn, 
mix, and damp it two or three times, That 
will get it into capital condition for digging in, 
and it will be all the sooner available to feed the 
new crops, | 

Blanching Seakaie.—In spring I planted 100 sets 
of Seakale as advised by you. Nearly all have thriven 
well, but now the outer leaves are dying. I have only a 
cold greenhouse. I wish to have a succession, How can 
I force? What is my next step, and should I leave any in 
the ground for late use ?—Moraa, 

[It is proper for the leaves of Seakale to be 
dying now. By thistime probably all the leaves 
have decayed. When they have, then gather 
them up and put them in’‘a heap to rot. You 
may 80 soon as you like afterwards lift some of 
your roots—all depends on how many you have 
—and trim off the side roots to make root 
cuttings for planting again next March, Set 





VEGETABLES. 


ENDIVE. 


Tus indispensable winter salad is often sown 
too late, consequently the plants do not attain 
to a useful size, and they form but poor hearts. 
Often, too, the seed is sown far too thickly, and 
timely thinning of the seedlings is not resorted 
to ; hence a spindly growth ensues, as no plant 
becomes drawn more quickly than Endive. The 
latter part of August is a good time to sow for 
the main winter supply, a second sowing being 
made early in September to afford plants for 
spring use. I like a semi-shaded border for the 
seed-bed, it being very necessary for the young 
plants to be kept continually moist to prevent 
them running to seed prematurely, which they 
are even more prone to do than Lettuces. Dig 
in a liberal quantity of well-decom posed manure, 
then tread the surface firmly, and finally prick 
in a little old Mushroom-bed material and artifi- 
cial manure previously mixed. The latter 
ingredients will give the young plants a good 
start and ensure abundance of fibrous rootlets. 
I prefer broadcast sowing to sowing in rows, as 
then the plants more effectually shade the 
ground and prevent it drying. Thinning out 
the young plants can hardly be practised too 
soon, as abundance of air is essential for securing 
a stocky growth. A warm, but not hot border 
is the best for transplanting into, and, although 
a liberal border is imperative, very strong or 
very fresh manure should be avoided. Allow 
plenty of room between the plants, and plant 
very firmly in shallow drills, choosing, if possi- 
ble, showery weather for the operation. Failing 
rain, well water the drills the day previous to 
planting. I generally thin out the plants, 
leaving a portion of them 6 inches apart in the 
seed-bed to afford the earliest supply, These I 
blanch by covering them with flower pots, or 
laying slates on them when in a perfectly dry 
state. I only grow a limited quantity of curled 
Endive as it is-so liable to damp off in damp 
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the roots into a big box 18 inches deep, in which 
there is a depth of 9 inches of good soil, Lay 
the roots in at some 3 inches apart, water them, 
and have the box covered up to keep it abso- 
lutely dark. If you can stand it in a cellar or 
warmish place so much the better, or otherwise 
the crowns will not push growth. When these 
are 7 inches long cut each crown, and when all 
are cut throw away the old roots and refill the 
box. It is best, however, not to begin blanch- 
ing too soon yet. ] 

Destroying caterpillars.—I am quite a novice, 
and have only had a garden for the past twelve months, 
and am growing vegetables for my own use. I have lost 
pearly all my Cabbage of various kinds this year through 
the pa being eaten up by the caterpillars long before 
the heads were large enough to cut. What can I do to 
prevent a repetition next spring and summer? I am 
making a heap of all the green refuse. Should I mix 
eeppegoanure with it or not? And should the refuse 
when rotten be dug into the ground as manure for Peas, 
Beans, Lettuce, etc.? Is it good enough ?—Kurry. 

[With reference to the eating of your Cabbage 
plants by caterpillars, it would be good practice 
to get some gas-lime and spread it over the 
ground on which the Cabbages were planted at 
thé rate of a bushel per rod, but not more. 
Break it up and make it fine to spread evenly. 
That can lie for a month, then be dugin. It 
should then help to kill the chrysalides ‘in the 
soil, which is probably full of them. When any 
caterpillars appear next year, go over the plants 
and handpick all you caneachday. Also in the 
evening dust the plants with very fine dry salt, 
and wash it off next morning. ‘The caterpillars 
have now become chrysalides, and next year, if 
not killed, will appear in the form of moths, 
which will deposit numerous eggs on the 
Cabbage plants. This pest has been very 
abundant-during the past summer, dry weather 
favouring production. Your heap, a collection 
of garden refuse, if it be turned two or three 
times at intervals of three weeks, will become 
capital vegetable manure. If to it in turning 
you can add plenty of soot, or, say, 6 lb. per 
cartload of basic-slag, these ingredients, whilst 
helping to kill insects, would also become plant 
food. If you mix stable-manure with it, which 
will be good practice, still use the substances 
named with the garden refuse. The material 
will, if it be dug into the ground deeply and in 
plenty in February and March, make capital 
manure for Peas, Beans, Lettuces, or any other 
crops. } 





GARDEN WORE. 


Conservatory. — Chrysanthemums are 
now and will be for some time a leading 
feature ; hence, it will be necessary to make the 
conditions: for these plants as suitable as 
possible. Damp isa great enemy to Chrysan- 
themums, especially the highly-fed blooms ; 
therefore, the watering must be done in the 
morning, so that the atmosphere of the house 
may be reasonably dry before night. Abund- 
ant ventilation must be given during the day, 
and enough air at night to ensure a free cir- 
culation, except in wet or foggy weather. 
There should always be a little warmth in the 
pipes, and this, combined with the necessary 
ventilation, will ensure a sufficiently rapid 
circulation to prevent the deposit of moisture 
on the flowers. Achimenes and Gloxinias 
which have ceased to be effective should be 
taken away and placed in a corner somewhere 
and encouraged to go gradually to rest. In their 
resting periods these plants do not require a 
high temperature. When dried off, if they are 
in a greenhouse temperature, the rest will be 
more perfect till it is time to bring them into 
growth again. Orange-trees in fruit and 
blossom are decorative now, and when well 
cultivated these trees often have ripe fruit, 
green fruit, and blossoms on the plants at the 
same time. Asparagus Sprengeri is a pretty 
basket-plant at this season, and the long sprays 
are useful for cutting. Ficus radicans varie- 
gata will be sought after for basket work when 
common enough for everybody to possess. As 
soon as such things as Plumbago capensis go 
out of bloom, prune rather hard back. There 
are many beautiful things among the newer Ivy 
Geraniums, all of which may be useful for con- 
servatory work, especially in baskets. One of 
the most distinct is a large spotted variet 
named Leopard. Baden Powell also is good. 
Zonal Geraniums grown especially for winter 
flowering must have a light position and a 


temperature of 50 degs. at least. Tree- 
Carnations are now coming in, and must have 
all the light possible. Both these and Geraniums 
must have very careful watering. If overdone 
with water, the soil gets sour and the plants 
sickly and are ruined. It is useless wasting 
time to resuscitate sickly Geraniums or 
Carnations. A great deal depends upon the 
drainage of the pots when the plants get their 
last shift. Careless work, generally brings 
trouble. Sow more Mignonette. 


Stove.—The season has come round again 
to appreciate the value of warmth in forwarding 
flowers. Poinsettias, Euphorbias, and many 
other things require warmth to bring out the 
blossoms properly. The few Orchids, such as 
Dendrobium nobile, Cypripedium  insigne, 
Calanthes, Oncidiums, Phaius grandiflorus, 
which most people grow in mixed collections, 
require warmth to develop their flowers, there- 
fore, though some may object to a steaming 
atmosphere, a temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. at night must be maintained. This, 
however, may only be classed as a comfortable 
temperature in comparison with some houses 
where stove plants are growing. Amateurs 
very often keep their houses too hot, and get 
their plants badly infested with insects in con- 
sequence. This is a good time to use the 
vaporiser, as there are usually a few insects 
introduced at the beginning of the season, and 
if neglected they multiply very fast, and are 
then difficult to clear out, and in the meantime 
much harm is done. 


Keeping ripe Grapes.—The most im- 
portant thing is to guard against drip. In 
badly painted houses the loss from drip is often 
considerable. It is sometimes thought if the 
outside of the house is painted the inside does 
not matter so much, but if the inside painting 
is neglected the house cannot be watertight. 
Another matter that will require attention, 
especially where the Vines are trained near the 
glass, is to keep all leaves clear of the glass. 
When the end of a shoot or even a leaf touches 
the glass, the condensed moisture finds a 
passage down the leaf, often into a bunch of 
Grapes near. Still another matter is the check- 
ing of the evaporation which rises from the 
borders, and not unfrequently plants in pots are 
placed under the Vines. In the latter case 
there is nothing for it but to keep a little 
warmth in the pipes. Give air as freely as 
possible in fine weather, and use as little water 
in the house as possible. If there are no plants 
in the house, evaporation may be kept down 
by covering the border with dry, cle4n litter. 
If the house must be used for plants, cut the 
Grapes as soon as can be done. Place the end 
of the shoots in bottles of water in the Grape 
room. 


Covering Vine borders.—Heavy rains 
should be kept off, either by using shutters or 
in some other way. The usual way in many 
gardens is to cover the borders of the early 
vineries with leaves as soon as they can be 
obtained. Oak-leaves are best, but usually one 
uses a mixture, and the borders are covered 
2 feet or so thick, and the surface of the leaves 
is kept right by a covering of litter. his 
covering of leaves and litter keeps the roots 
comfortable without undue excitement. 


Rose-house.— Where the lights were taken 
off for the summer they should be placed on 
again now, and any little thing the permanent 
plants require should be given. Long-stemmed 
blooms can only be obtained by hard pruning, 
and only a few kinds should be grown. The 
pruner will study the question for himself, and 
be guided by his desires. Hard pruning means 
quality, and moderate pruning quantity; there- 
fore, decide according to individual wants. 
Roses potted now, if strong and plunged in a 
leaf-bed covered with glass, will make good late 
forcing stuff; but should be cut rather hard 
back, 


Window gardening.—The Scarborough 
Lily is flowering beautifully now in cottage 
windows. I have seen it out on the sills outside 
the windows during the day. There is no plant 
easier to manage. Pot up a few patches of 
Snowdrops. They are making roots now, and 
the buds are starting. Crocuses also are on the 
move in the ground. All tender plants should 
be ready to move inside at very short notice. 
Autumn and winter-flowering Heaths are show- 


ing colour. Keep the roots moist, and tho 
plants in a light, cool position. 

Outdoor garden.—After the frames are 
filled, any spare plants of Violets may be lifted 
and planted at the foot of a wall or fence in a 
good aspect. This refers only to plants grown 
especially for lifting. Old plants from crowded 
beds are of no use for this purpose. Cuttings 
of the side shoots planted in boxes or in a frame 
will root during autumn and make good stuff 
for planting out in April for lifting next 
autumn. ‘This is the best season for planting 
Peeonies. Deepen and manure the beds and 
give the individual plants room, as they do not 
like disturbance. Often bought in plants, 
especially new varieties, are very small, and 
one cannot expect flowers for some time. If 
Cannas are potted up before frost injures them 
they will flower for some time in a warm green- 
house. If injured by frost, the only thing is to 
cut them down and store the roots away in 
sand. We have kept large old roots very well 
packed in boxes close together, with a little 
sand strewed among them. ‘They only want 
protection from frost till February. Then, if 
an early bloom is wanted, they can be divided 
and potted separately, and started in heat. 
Fill in vacant places in the herbaceous border 
with things that will flower early in spring. 
Snowdrops and Daffodils are lovely always. 
Tufted Pansies, Daisies, Wallflowers, Silene 
compacta, and other hardy annuals are cheap. 


Fruit garden,.—lIf a young fruit-tree has 
to be planted on the site from which an old tree 
has been removed, change the soil. In the case 
of Peaches, Apricots, and other trees on walls, 
clear a space 4 feet square down to the founda- 
tion and fill in with fresh good soil, loam from 
an old pasture, if possible, or, failing this supply, 
obtain fresh soil from the vegetable quarters. 
It is a mistake to suppose young trees want 
manure. Even turfy loam, if full of fibre, may 
be too rich for Apricots, What is wanted is 
firm, short-jointed wood, not long, soft shoots, 
which fail to ripen. If the soil appears rich, 
correct it by adding old mortar or plaster, and 
a sprinkling of wood-ashes. After the trees 
come into bearing feed on the surface, and keep 
the spade away from the roots. The suckers, 
which are so troublesome round Plum and other 
fruit-trees, are often caused by the spade 
scraping the thick roots in digging. Of course, 
there will be nothing planted over the roots of 
the fruit-trees, at least, not within 4 feet or 5 feet 
of the stems. There appears to be a brisk 
demand for young plants of Royal Sovereign 
Strawberry. The sort is a good doer generally, 
and, if the blossoms escape spring frosts, the 
crop is early and heavy. Leader and Mentmore 
are also popular, or likely to become so ; but 
we must not give up Paxton yet for main crop. 
It is reliable, and does well in most soils. 
Perhaps the best Strawberry is still Vicomtesse 
Hericart de Thury (Garibaldi). It will bear well 
when others fail. 

Vegetable garden.—The time is at hand 
for lifting and storing all kinds of roots, such 
as Carrots, Beet, etc. Parsnips keep better in 
the ground for some time yet, and should there- 
fore only be lifted as wanted. The same may be 
said of Salsify and Jerusalem Artichokes, but 
the bed of Artichokes should be covered with 
littery manure or leaves, with a covering of 
litter to keep out frost, so that the roots can be 
taken up when required. When taking up 
Beet the roots should not be injured in any way, 
or the colour will boil out in cooking. The 
tops can be twisted off without leaving an out- 
let for the escape of the sap. Beet and Carrots 
may either be kept in a cool root-store packed 
in sand, or be pitted like Potatoes. All late 
Potatoes should be lifted now, and either stored 
or pitted. Potatoes keep best in pits covered 
with straw and earth, but the pits should not be 
large. Cabbages and Lettuces are going out 
well now. The ground being moist and warm 
the plants will soon get established. Gather all 
Tomatoes remaining on plants outside. All the 
large fruit will ripen under glass, and the small 
green fruits can be pickled or made into jam. 
Continue to draw earth up to Leeks. Some 
growers remove a leaf or two from the bottom 
and shorten the leaves a little to throw the 
growing force into the stems. Before frost 
comes Cauliflowers turning in must be _pro- 
tected. Fora time a leaf or two broken down 
over the hearts may suffice, or the leaves may 
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be tied with a string of raffia, Later the plants 

must be lifted and planted elsewhere, either 

under glass or where protection can be given. 
E. Hoppay, 





THE COMING WEEE’S. WORE. 


Hxtracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 21st.—Moved a lot of Cauliflowers, 
just turning in to a deep cold-pit. Took up 
Carrots and Beet, and finished lifting late 
Potatoes. All vacant ground will be trenched 
as opportunity serves. We generally make a 
point of getting through the garden once in four 
years. The herbaceous borders are still very 
bright with Starworts, Rudbeckia Newmani, 
Helianthus Miss Mellish, and Japanese 
Anemones. The beds on the turf are being 
cleared to make room for bulbs and other spring 
flowers. 

October 22nd,—Finished root-pruning fruit- 
trees. This work is looked after every autumn, 
so there is never much to do. As soon as 
possible there will be some little re-arrange- 
ment todo with the wall-trees—an old tree to 
be removed and others opened out, and a young 
tree or two to be inserted for growing on till 
wanted. By this means the walls are kept 
filled up with bearing trees. Prepared a bed 
in a recess of the lawn for Tree-Pzonies. A lot 
of peat, leaf-mould, and sand has been mixed 
with the loam. 

October 237d —Altered a long herbaceous 
border for the purpose of preparing sites for 
Hybrid Tea Roses. The Roses will be planted 
in blocks or groups of one colour—a couple of 
dozen or so of each kind in a block. The 
intervals. between—some 20 feet—will be filled 
with herbaceous plants, principally for cutting. 
These also will be planted in masses, and the 
fronts of the borders filled in with Tulips and 
other early-flowering plants. 

Ostober 24th —All the Chrysanthemums have 
now been housed, even those late sorts which 
flower at Christmas and later are better under 
cover out of the wind now. Of course, the 
lights will be left open. Many of the plants 
will be disbudded, as we find large flowers on 
stout stems are more valuable than clusters 
which have not been thinned, Some are merely 
thinned without being reduced to a single 
bud. The more variety the better. Houses 
that were shaded with lime, etc., have been 
freed from the shading. 

October 25th.—Made up another Mushroom- 
bed in house. Looked over beds in bearing to 
give water where necessary. No fire has been 
used yet. Usually when new beds are made up 
the temperature remains high enough till frost 
comes without fire-heat. All the bed spaces 
will be kept full now. By-and-bye, when we 
want room for Seakale and Rhubarb, two of the 
old beds will be cleared out. Pricked off seed- 
ling Ferns, and potted off Heliotropes and 
Marguerite cuttings. 

October 26th —Put in more Calceolaria cut- 
tings. The cuttings are healthy young shoots, 
and will make better plants than harder shoots 
taken earlier. Applied a light topdressing to 
Cucumbers in bearing. Cleared out early 
Cucumber-house, and filled it with young Ferns 
and other plants that will be required for table 
decoration later. Moved Roman Hyacinths to 
shelf in warm-house. Potted up Spirzas for 
winter and spring flowering. Filled several 
frames with Lettuces and Endives. 





BEES. 


UNITING STOCKS. 
(Repiy To ‘‘B. E. Pers ”’) 


Ir both stocks are in frame-hives the process is 
very simple. Having quieted the Bees by first 
puffing a little smoke into each hive, all you 
have to do is to remove the frames of combs one 
by one with the adhering Bees from one of the 
hives and place them in the other, keeping the 
brood-combs in the centre, and filling up with 
the honey-combs. If smoke is used. pretty 
freely duriog the process the Bees generally 
unite in peace. Some Bee-keepers spray the 
Bees in‘ both hives with warm, thin syrup, 
scented with peppermint, as success in uniting 
is said to depend in great measure upon all 
the Bees having the same scent ; but this scent- 
ing process appears to be chiefly necessary 


where the Bees to be united are not in posses- 
sion of uncapped honey, and so are unable to 
gorge themselves when smoked. If the Bees 
you wish to unite with your old stock are in a 
straw-skep, you must first drive them into an 
empty skep and then shake them out on to. the 
tops of the frames, or, spread a newspaper on 
the alighting-board of your frame-hive, which 
raise up an inch or so from the floor-board, and 
throw the Beeson tothe newspaper. They will 
soon run up amongst the combs and become 
peacefully united with those in possession if 
smoke or syrup be freely used. If possible, one 
of the queens should be removed before uniting. 
If you wish to retain the queen in your old hive, 
the queen with the otherstock should be searched 
for on the centre combs while removing them, or 
she may be seen while the driven Bees are 
running into the hive. If allowed to enter, 
there will be a combat, but it will be a matter 
of ‘the survival of the fittest.” Should both 
stocks be in straw hives, throw the driven 
Bers down in front of your stock-hive, which 
place over them. First place two pieces of 
wood upon the ground to prevent the crushing 
of any of the Bees. Take care that your old 
hive is well provisioned for the winter; it 
should contain upwards of 20 lb. of stores, that 
there may be no early spring feeding. Do not 
attempt to unite during cold weather. 
Uxbridge. 8. 8. G. 


POULTRY. 


Poultry-keeping for profit —I notice 
the advice given by ‘‘S. S. G.” in issue of Sep- 
tember 28, but do not quite agree with it. I 
have for many years had fresh eggs all the year 
round, never missing one day. Ona Christmas- 
day some few years ago I had fourteen eggs from 
seventeen hens; but there is no difficulty in 
getting eggs at Christmas. They are scarce 
between now and November. Your correspon- 
dent says pullets hatched in March or earlier 
should be chosen. Mine hatched at that time 
invariably lay at end of July and August, 
and then moult, and do not start again 
until the new year. I generally start hatching 
early in January, and kill all those that are 
hatched before the first week in April, and keep 
all those that are hatched during that week. 
They commence to lay now, and gradually follow 
on until Christmas. They roost in a thick Haw- 
thorn hedge winter and summer, and lay 
through all the frost and snow. Potatoes are 
very cheap, so I boil them and mash them and 
mix Barley-meal with hot water for morning 
feeding, with Indian Corn at night. The food 
should invariably be placed on clean and dry 
ground. In wet weather I feed them on ashes, 
which are constantly changed, raked over, and 
dug up. Iam not much in favour of a warm 
roost ; anyhow, it must be well ventilated and 
kept clean. My experience is that the fowls 
which roost outside do better than those that 
roost in. Eggs are getting very scarce. Guinea- 
fowls are laying every day, and will continue 
for about three weeks or more. I find them 
very useful to help me through an awkward 
time.—W. G. B., Staffordshire. 





AQUARIA. 


Plants for aquarium (John Barton).— 
The introduction ot a few aquatic plants’ would 
greatly add to the interest of your aquarium as 
well as to the health of the fish. The Water 
Crowfoot, the Water Millfoil, the Hornwort, 
and the Anacharis are all suitable. The last is 
very free-growing, and will bear rough treat- 
ment much better than some others. Most of 
them are common in ponds and ditches, and are 
easily obtained, or may be purchased of any 
dealer in gold-fish. You should first of all cover 
the bottom of the aquarium with about an inch 
of rather coarse, well-washed sand, and over 
this lay about another inch of shingle. To start 
the plants, tie a stone to the roots to keep them 
in position in the sand, then fill up the aquarium 
with water to within about 2 inches of the top. 
Clear pond-water is the best; hard well-water 
is not suitable. Place the aquarium, if possible, 
at a window having a north-east aspect, where 
it can obtain the morning sun for a short time 
only, The fish should not be introduced till the 
plants get well established. It may be known 


that all is going on well with the plants when 
bright bubbles of oxygen are observed upon 
the stalks. These should appear in a week or 
so, and soon after this a green. confervoid 
growth will be seen on the glass. By this 
time the water will have become beautifully 
clear, when the fish may be dropped. in. 
water-snails will be found very useful, as they 
clear off the green growth from the stalks of the 
plants and sides of the aquarium. With this 
precaution, the water will not require changin 

for a long time, but will only need a little adde 

from time to time to make up for evaporation. 
Vermicelli is excellent food for gold-fish. It 
should be broken very small, and given in small 
quantities—not more than the fish will consume 
while it is sinking, so that none may acccumu- 
late at the bottom. Ants’ eggs are sometimes 
given, while dried lean beef (not cooked), 
shredded fine, is very good fish food.—S, 8. G. 


"BIRDS. 


Canary becoming blind (R. Oswald 
Fordham).—The swelling of the eyelids and 
surrounding skin is, in all probability, the result 
of exposure to. cold. You must keep the bird in 
a warm, regular temperature of not less than 
60 degs., and apply warm fomentations of deccc- 
tion of Poppy-heads. In the case of there being 
a discharge from one or both of the eyes sticking 
to the surrounding feathers, bathing with a 
lotion, consisting of 1 oz. of Rose-water and one 
grain of sulphate of zinc, is recommended by 
Dr. Greene, who also says that a purgative, 
such as liquid magnesia, in doses of one drachm 
to each ounce of the drinking-water, is advis- 
able in every instance. A non-stimulating, but 
nourishing diet should be allowed, and, if the 
bird appears weak, a few drops of Parrish’s 
Chemical Food should be given once or twice a 
day.—S. S. G. 


LAW AND OUSTOM. 


Tenant removing plants (Righteous). — The 
occupier of a private garden may not remove any plants, 
neither can he claim compensation for them. This may 
be a very hard thing, but it is the law. Usually, a land- 
lord allows an outgoing tenant to take some of the choice 
plants away, and you should ask your landlord to extend 
the same courtesy to you, but he may refuse if he 
chooses. 

Trespassing fowls.—I have a plot of ground on 
which I grow vegetables. A neighbour keeps about fifty 
fowls in the next field, and the birds have trespassed on 
my plot and done considerable damage. I have given 
him written notice to keep his fowls at home, but they are 
still at large, and if any die he blames me. What should 
I do ?—Brouno. ’ : 

[You should write to your neighbour and 
inform him that if his fowls again stray on your 
land you will take proceedings to recover com- 
pensation from him, and you may then carry 
out your threat and recover damages in an 
action of trespass in the county court. You 
will have no difficulty in this. —K, C. T.] 


A gardener’s situation.—Three weeks ago I left 
a situation as head gardener to a lady whom I had served 
six months. I have had my name on the register kept by 
some seed merchants, and my late mistress called on the 
merchants and tried to lessen my interest with the firm 
by stating that I had wished her to withdraw her custom 
from the firm. This is false. Can I bring her to justice? 
A gentleman wrote to her about me, and she failed to 
reply to his inquiries, thus preventing me from obtaining 
his situation.—ConsTantT READER. 

[You write from Ireland, and I profess no 
knowledge of the law of Ireland, but I think 
that if you can prove that the lady in question 
did make such a statement to the seedsmen, and 
that it was untrue, you may recover damages on 
proof that you have sustained any damage. 
Your difficulty will be very great, because if the 
statement is proved to have been made, it will 








still rest with you to prove damages, and if the . 


seedsmen have discredited the statement no 
harm will have been done to you. On the other 
hand, if the lady reiterates the statement and. 
goes into court in her own defence to swear to 
its truth, there will probably be only you and 
herself who will have any knowledge of the 
facts, and if you swear to one thing and she to 
another, how will the court be able to decide 
whose version is the true one? Upon the whole 
it will be best not to spend any money in law. 
You have no ground of action against her for 
neglecting to answer enquiries about you. No 
matter how faithful and competent a servant 
you may have been, she is not bound to say one 
word for or against you; but if she does say 
anything, it must be spoken honestly and in 
good faith.—K, C, T.] 


A few. 
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OORRHSPONDANOBE. 
Questions. ries. and pea are inserted in 


GarpaEnina free of charge if weiiye oem follow these 

rules: AU communications should be clearly andconcisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London,. Letters on business should be sent te 
the Pusuisuer. The ndme and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire te 
be used in the paper. When more than. one query is sent 

each should.be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three ries should. be sent at a time. _Correspon- 
dents 8 bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to'in the issue immediately follmnin 
the receivt of their communication, We do nct reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming: fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should-bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages-of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of. fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


' PLANTS AND FLOWHERS. 


Spirzea Aruncus (EZ. A. W.).—You probably refer 
to the Goat’s-beard Spirwa (S. Aruncus). This prefers a 
deep and rich as well as moist soil at all times. S. astil- 
boides and its variety floribunda are also white-flowering 
kinds and large-growing. 


Roses for fence (S. M.).—You would find the Ram- 
bler Roses, such as Félicité-Perpetue, Bennett’s Seedling, 
Aglaia, and Crimson Rambler, very suitable to form a 
dividing line. They would in time grow higher than the 
height you say, but-perhaps you would prefer that they 
should do so. For sake of variety, plants of Cotoneaster 
Simonsii and Forsythia suspensa, intermingled with about 
three Rose-plants, would form a very interesting and 
substantial screen. You might also, if you prefer it, 
plant a Holly-hedge, using strong seedling plants for the 
purpose, 


Worms in lawn (8S. F. Chamberlain).—Lime is the 
best remedy. Place 121b. of unslaked lime in a barrel, 
and pour 30 gallons of water over it, stirring it well up and 
allowing it to stand for forty-eight hours. Water the 
lawn with the clear liquid, using a rosed water-pot during 
damp weather. If the weather is dry give a good soaking 
on the evening succeeding that on which a good watering 
has been given. This will bring the worms to the surface, 
when they can be swept up and cleared away. 


Rose Francisca Kruger failing to expand 
its blossoms (Jack).—This Rose is so very double 
that unless it is growing freely, and its buds and growths 
well thinned, so that the energies of the plant are directed 
to a few flowers, it causes disappointment by refusing to 
unfold its petals. We should recommend severely pruning 
and when flower-buds are seen pinch off any small growths 
that appear on the same shoot. as the bloom-bud. Such 
buds as come surrounded by two or three others should 
have the weakest removed, allowing the most promising 
one to remain. 


Perennial Sunflowers (J. C. W., Heaton Norris). 
—All the forms of Helianthus rigidus, to which group 
Miss Mellish belongs, are best for garden purposes when 
replanted every year, or biennially at most. The crowns 
you speak of as finer than your own are the extending 
rhizomes, and these getting into fresh soil would naturally 
be the best, but undoubtedly they are deriving the benefit 
of your mulch. Dig them up, and replant only the 
strongest crowns or points from the outer side of the 
clump. This may be done at once. Plant quite firmly. 


Osmunda (J. C. W., Heaton Norris).—This is quite 
hardy, and will not be hurt by frost, yet a good mulch 
ing of manure would benefit and strengthen the plant. A 
mulch of manure would not hurt the bulbs, and you could 
remove what remained before the Scillas started into leaf. 
If you cannot put the manure on, you can help the plant 
by frequent waterings of liquid-manure now and during 
growth. The covering of leaf-mould would do no harm, 
and would keep the crowns more secure. This Fern 
delights in rich food and abundant supplies of moisture at 
all times ; indeed, it is frequently found in semi-aquatic 
positions. 


Mulching Red-hot Pokers (J. C. W.. Heaton 
Norris).—Yes, a light mulch of leaves, Bracken, light 
litter, good coal-ashes, or Cocoa-nut refuse would do much 
better than fat, heavy, close manure, which frequently is 
harmful. If the plants are large, tiethem up to a pyramid 
of three stakes to keep the snow out of the crowns. Do 
not in any case cut away the foliage, and if insufficient to 
tie up, first work in 3 inches of ashes into the crowns 
while holding the leaves erect, and finally twist the foliage 
in a plait, so to speak, over the top of the crowns. Let 
them so remain till early in March. 


Cuttings from seedling Briers(R&. B. H.).— 
Yes, such Briers will yield some good growths for cut- 
tings, but itis best to wait until the leaves have fallen ere 
you remove many of them. Early planting of cuttings is 
advisable, but it should not be done at the risk of giving a 
check to the budded stocks. If you could obtain per- 
mission from some farmer, you would doubtless be able to 
procure a good lot of Brier cuttings from the hedges 
around his farm, and these make by far the best cuttings, 
they being riper than those of the seedling Brier. 


Boiler (C. H. Thorp).—Either the Horse-shoe or the 
Loughborough will suit your purpose, as both kinds may 
be set in the wall as you purpose doing. It would have 
been better had you been able to take a pipe right round 
the conservatory. This you may still accomplish, as you 
say you can excavate deeply if necessary. The chief draw- 
back, however, is keeping the flow pipe low enough in the 
forcing-house, so that you can get under the:sill of con- 
servatory door. Possibly you could do it this way: 
After leaving the forcing-house, take the branch pipe for 
conservatory to the right hand only, giving it a fair rise 


to corner against dwelling-house wall, 
open vent pipe at this point, you may take a sudden drop 
with a ‘‘Swan-neck ” connection, and so get under both 
doors. 
tory unheated. - 


Roses would grow well with you—namely, Gloire de Dijon, 
Marie d’Orleans, Anna Ollivier, Mme Abel Chatenay, 
Gruss au Teplitz, Gustave Regis, Oaroline Testout, and 
Pink Rover. 
border thoroughly well dug, at least 18 inches deep, and 
incorporate some well-rotted manure with the soil. 
the beds an annual dressing with farmyard-manure in the 
autumn, and very lightly dig it under in the spring, or 
scatter some fine soil over the manure. 
better than deeply digging the surface after planting, for 
then there is danger of injuring the fine roots. 


have given in reply to another correspondent full par- 
ticulars as to the formation of Fairy-rings, 80 called, and 
how to get rid of them. The treatment involves much 
labour if carried out as advised: There is the alternative 
course of dressing the Grass freely with artificial manures, 
which may not be necessarily limited to Kainit. 
use at once, that it may wash in during the autumn, a 

























By inserting an | appear have no chance to grow. Sulphide of potassium is 
a certain preventive if applied promptly. Use it at the 
rate of } oz. to 1 gallon of water, and for economy and 
effectiveness an Abol syringe is the best article for the 
purpose. At the same time as you are using this remedy, 
take care to prevent cold draughts or a sudden fall or 
rising in the temperature of the structure. Try and pro- 
duce a thick, leathery foliage upon your plant by giving 
abundance of air from the commencement of its growth. 
Be very careful also in watering. A thorough good water- 
ing is much better than little driblets. 


FRUIT, 


Grapes cracking (An Amateur).—This is caused 
either by too much moisture in the atmosphere or in the 
Vine border ; sometimes by both causes combined, The 
best treatment in this case would be to keep the atmos- 
phere of the house dry, and cut a notch in the laterals 
between the bunches and main stem; this would check 
the flow of sap at once. 


Fruit-trees for east wall(4. J. £)—An east 
wall that is nearly 12 feet in height offers first-rate chances 
for fruit growing. If the wall is old and has in it many 
holes or fissures, have those stopped with mortar, and coat 
over with cement wash. Then have a border 4 feet wide, 
trenched 2 feet deep all along the base of the wall, keep- 
ing the bottom soil well down where itis. After trench- 
ing, then fork into the surface a light dressing of quite 
short manure. Open holes for the trees 12 feet apart, and 
plant shallow rather than deep. When planted place a 
little long manure over the soil about each tree. Plant at 
once. Youcan put in twelve trees in 50 yards. Pears: 
Marie Louise, Louise Bonne, and Durondeau. Plums: 
Victoria, Ozar, and Monarch, cooking; Green Gage, 
Jefferson’s, and Coe’s Golden Drop, dessert; and of 
Cherries, Early Rivers’, Kentish Bigarreau, and 
Tartarian. 


Gathering Walnuts (Anon).—If it is found that 
the green husk parts freely from the shell, then the 
Nuts are ready for gathering. The simplest way is to get 
long sticks, and from high steps or ladders beat the tree 
over, as the ripest Nuts fall rapidly. This may be repeated 
a week later, and then secure all the Nuts. 


VEGETABLES. 


Neglected Asparagus-bed (Katharos).—If you 
can find any Asparagus crowns you can lift them, and, 
laying them in close in a dark cellar, you may presently, 
after gently watering, get some weak blanched shoots to 
cut. These will be nice to eat, though small, After all 
the shoots are cut you should throw away the roots, and 
form a new Asparagus-bed next season, purchasing in 
April strong two-year-old roots, which place in a furrow 
4 inches deep and 6 inches wide, each furrow being 2 feet 
apart, with 18 inches in the line between each plant, in 
soil which has been deeply trenched and well manured. 
If you give the plants attention during the summer in the 
way of aslight dressing of salt, and in the winter a top- 
dressing of manure, with frequent doses during the grow- 
ing season, after cutting has been finished, of liquid- 
manure, you will have good heads the second year after 
planting and many years after. 


Mustard and Cress (ZL. G.).—You must not assume 
that Mustard and Cress are grown in punnets for sale. 
Really, it is grown on soil-beds in warm greenhouses and 
in frames as thickly as it possibly can be, then when it is 
some 8 inches in height is expertly cut and dropped into 
the punnets, papered round, and sent to the market. 
Where grown largely sowings are made every two or three 
days, and we know of growers who use up as much as 
twenty sacks of seed or more in one season. They sow 
Rape in place of Mustard, because it is cheaper and 
milder. The soil-beds are one-half well-decayed manure. 
The seed is strewed very thickly all over them, pressed 
down, well watered, then mats are laid overit. Being 
warm the seed soon germinates, and as growth follows, 
literally lifts the mats with it. Those are taken off in 
about five days, and on the sixth or seventh cutting 
begins. Proper low span houses and frames are needed, 
and plenty of soil. 


As now shown there is about one-third of conserva- 


Roses for town garden (A. G.).—The following 


We should advise you to have the bed or 


Give 


This would be 


Destroying Fairy-rings on lawn (Z. D.).—We 


You can 


mixture of Kainit and basic-slag, a combination of potash 
and phosphate, using at the rate of 6lb. per rod area. In 
March give 3 1b. per rod of sulphate of ammonia. Such 
dressings as those should ultimately destroy the fungus, 
the cause of the Fairy-ring formations. 


Seedling Streptocarpi (Flora),—As your plants 
of Streptocarpus are small, they had better remain during 
the winter in their present pots, shifting them into larger 
ones next March. If you have a structure kept warmer 
than an ordinary greenhouse they will do better therein. 
The Cinerarias and Primulas should now be put intolarger 
pots, and kept for the winter in a good light position in 
the greenhouse. A suitable soil for them consists of two- 
thirds loam, to one-third leaf-mould, with a little well- 
decayed manure and sand. If the Streptocarpi are 
notted in March and kept in a growing state they should 
flower in May. 


Dwarf perennials (M. L. C.).—Such Campanulas as 
pumila alb:, pusilla, muralis, G, F. Wilson, and the varie- 
ties of garganica, are all suitable, though the first three 
are the best, and may be left permanently without inter- 
fering with the bulbs. Saxifraga Wallacei, S. hypnoides 
elegantissima, S. muscoides atropurpurea are all good 
for a like purpose and very hardy. The first is the largest 
flowered, the last a very pretty coloured variety. There 
is a pure white Hybrid China Rose called Paul’s Single 
White, and the variety of Indica known as atropurpurea 
is very free, late, and profuse in its flowering. These kinds 
do not vary much in their hardiness. 


Plants for cold-house (A. Jacobs).—We fear you 
cannot grow much in the way of flowering plants in a 
house entirely unheated. You could, of course, have 
bulbous plants in variety, but these would not under these 
conditions make much headway until warm weather 
arrived, when they may be a few days earlier than those in 
the open, Even Roses require heat to render growth at 
all active. Many of the evergreen hardy Ferns, including 
Polypodium cambricum, etc., the several fine forms of 
Scolopendrium, more especially the crested varieties, the 
Holly Fern, the British Maiden-hair, would be useful, but 
it would be difficult to get plants sufficiently large to pro- 
duce an effect. If you could do this, you might brighten 
your house with some of the earliest hardy flowers, such 
as Christmas Roses, Hepaticas, Crocuses, Daffodils, and 
the like, mixing these among the Ferns. 


Cutting down Myrtle (Ribble)—Without seeing 
your Myrtle it is difficult to advise how far you can safely 
cut it down, as if it branches out at but a little height 
from the pot. it can be cut down lower without risk, 
than if it was confined to a stem. However, you cannot 
do wrong if you cut it down to half its present height, as 
it will then break out freely enough. Presumably your 
plant is wintered in a greenhouse or conservatory, in 
which case the latter part of March or the first half of 
April is the best time to carry out the operation. After 
being cut down it will not need so much water at the 
roots, as when it has a quantity of leaves to support, but 
a bedewing of the stem with the syringe two. or three 
times a day will greatly assist the production of young 
shoots from the old wood. 


Dahlias, saving seeds from (4. Howe).—If you 
wish to raise seedlings of any worth you should have cross- 
fertilised the flowers with pollen from other kinds. Seeds, 
however, will mature in due course, at least from some of 
the more early blooms, and with the arrival of frost the 
stems with the seed-heads may be gathered and placed in 
a cool-place for a fortnight. If early flowers have been 
selected, you may get seed, which, when quite ripened, 
will shake out quite easily on to paper. After securing 
the seed lay it on a dish to dry for a few days, and finally 
put into packets. February will be soon enough to sow 
the seed, and, if you remind us, we will then advise you 
how to proceed. If you send a sample of seed we may be 
able to say if it is good or not. 


Plants for porch (P. W. P.) —There is no reason 
why you may not flower Freesias and many Narcissi in 
pots, together with Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Mignonette, 
and such fine trailing Campanulas as Mayi, isophylla 
alba, etc. Saxifraga sarmentosa is another good plant, 
and not less so Vallota purpurea. Your best chances of 
growing a Rose would be in a large pot, and training it to 
the roof. The Sweet Peas, we imagine, would become 
weakly and drawn, but there is no reason for your not 
trying, particularly if you provided plenty of room. In 
the summer Tuberous Begonias, Heliotrope, and many 
things would do, while on the higher shelves during 
winter you may have in reserve a few plants of Phyllo- 
cacti, that are showy when in bloom. 


Mildew upon Marechal Niel under glass 
(J. S. C).—This troublesome fungus has been very rife 
during the last two months, both under glass and out- 
doors.. You ask for a cure for mildew. Although there 
are many things to be obtained that will cure that which 
has developed upon the foliage, yet the disease continues 
to appear for some time upon the young shoots as they 
unfold. It is obvious, therefore, that to rid your plants of 
mildew they must be very carefully sprayed at frequent 
intervals, so that the spores of the fungus ag soon as they 





SHORT RHPLIBS. 

Cc. K. B.—Write to Messrs. Brefitt and Co., 83, Upper 
Thames-street, London, E.0.— Frank Harvey.—Your 
best plan will be to consult your neighbours as to what 
varieties they find suitable for the locality.——Carnation 
Lover.—Plant out at once, adding the soil you suggest, 
and planting firmly.——Bumiston, Bedale.—We cannot 
name Potatoes.——A. R.—1, What variety of Potato do 
you refer to? Isit an early, midseason, or late kind? 2, 
Yes, they will keep, but the quality is inferior compared 
with tubers that have not grown out.——A. M. D.—See 
reply to “‘ A. Jacobs” ve ‘* Plants for Cold Greenhouse,” 
p. 447.——Constant Reader.—Perhaps your Campanula is 
very old, or it may want repotting. Divide it next spring 
and repot.——W. Rooke.—We should advise you to plant 
your Wistaria out at once, well watering it in after you 
have planted it out, and mulching over the roots well to 
retain the moisture. —— A Student of Gardening. — 
Replant your Madonna Lilies at once, keeping the bulbs 
as near the surface as you can with safety.——P. M.— 
Unfortunately, very few plants thrive where there is any 
gas, and Campanula pyramidalis would, we imagine, be 
one of the first to suffer from its effects.——A Learner.— 
A mixture of leaf-mould, loam, and sand is far the best. 
Lift your Potatoes at once. It will serve no good purpose 
to leave them in the ground now. E. F. Beecher.— 
See reply in our issue of Oct. 12, p. 431.——Mrs. Mann. 
— Quite impossible to say without further particulars,—— 
Knutsford.—Unless the weather is very severe there is no 
need to protect your Sweet Peas. The only difficulty is 
with mice and birds. The way of protecting you suggest 
is a very good one if you find it necessary.——John. B. 
Bishop.—*‘ Hobday’s Villa Gardening,” price 6s. 6d., post 
free; ‘‘ London Market Gardens,” price 1s, post free 
1s, 2d.——Jno. 7. Spurrell.—It is impossible to advise as 
to laying out without seeing the ground, You should 
get a copy of ‘‘The English Flower Garden,” which will 
help you.— Amaranth.—See reply to “M. L. O©.,” re 
“Dwarf Perennials,” p.. 447.——Mrs. Heddenwick.— 
Evidently. due to the cold and wet we have lately had 
We should have liked to have seen the leaves as well. —— 
Mrs. Pickthorn.—The leaves look as if scorched. Have 

ou been giving any artificial manure? Or you may have 
allowed the plants to get too dry, or, on the other hand, 
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gave them too much water.——De Wet.—If your landlord 
objects, you must leave the tree alone.——Delta.—Yes, 
the Blue Primrose varies, and we would advise you to 
keep selecting, only saving from the best blue kinds, 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—T7. Clarke.—1, Helenium grandi- 
cephalum striatum ; 2, Solidago Virgaurea ; 3, Polygonum 
cuspidatum. —— G. A. M.— Rose Bouquet d’Or,—— 
Marietta.—Berberis Darwini, from any tree and shrub 
nurseryman.——H. G.—1, Salvia splendens; 3, Aster 
ericoides; 5, Clerodendron trichotomum; 6, Agathwa 
colestis ; 7, Oaryopteris mastacanthus ; 8, Eccremocarpus 
scaber; 9, Please send in flower; kindly send better 
specimens of 2 and 4, and note that we only undertake to 
name four plants in any one week. ——Salop.—1, Lycium 
barbarum ; 2, Rudbeckia Newmanni; 3, Solidago Virgau- 
rea; 4, Physalis Alkekengi. —— Brockweir.—1, Sedum 
hispanicum ; 2, 8, 9 appear to be forms of Sedum albi- 
dum, send when in flower ; 3, Saxifraga ligulata, probably ; 
4, Saxifraga hypnoides, probably, must be seen in flower ; 
5, Saxifraga ceratifolia, probably; 6, Sedum spurium 
coccineum ; 7, Sedumalbum minutum. It is not possible 
with certainty to name your plants, only one of which 


was in flower.——T7’. B.—1, Please send better specimen ; 
2, Viburnum Opulus; 3, Lonicera sp.; 4, Saddle-leaved 
Tulip (Liriodendron tulipiferum). —— Mithillian. — 1, 


Coreopsis Drummondi; 2, Funkia ovata, nothing to do 
with the Lily of the Nile, which is Richardia «xthiopica. 
——Rose.—White flower, Aster ericoides; blue, Aster 
Novi-Belgii var.——Z. C.—Your Fern frond was too dried 
up for us to be able to identify.——Wm. Rosbotham.— 
Berberis sp. Please send in flower. It will make a good 
hedge.——J. J. Y. F.—We cannot undertake to name 
florists’ flowers.—A. H, D.—Trachelium ceruleum. 

Names of fruits.—George H.—1, Annie Elizabeth ; 
2, Blenheim Orange; 3, Hollandbury ; 4, Minchall Crab. 
——A. Hudson.—Apple Blenheim Orange; Pear Oras- 
anne.——Miss S. A. Ackland.—Please send your Pears 
with numbers affixed to each, otherwise it is impossible 
for you to know which variety is meant when we name 
them.——H. R.—Pear Pitmaston Duchess.——C. R.— 
Your Pear is evidently Beurré Diel, but should like to see 
better specimen.——H. S. Singlewell.—1, Marie Louise ; 
2, Beurré d’Amanlis; 38, Clement; 4, Souvenir du 
Congre3,——WMiss Forster.—Pear Pitmaston Duchess.— 
Henry Gibson (Rev.). — 1, Ecklinville Seedling; 2, 
Northern Greening ; 3, Not recognised.——Miss Foster.— 
1, Brown Beurré; 2, Autumn Bergamot; 3, Crasanne; 
4, Louise Bonne of Jersey. Leave your trees as they are. 
——RHoldcroft—Pears: 1, Send when ripe; 2, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey; 3, Beurré Oapiaumont. Apple Striped 
Beefing. 





Catalogues received. — Harland P. Kelsey, 
Tremont Building, Boston, Mass.—Hardy American 
Plants and Carolina Mountain Flowers.—Geo. Cooling 
and Sons, The Nurseries, Bath. — Roses, Fruit-trees, 
Shrubs, etc.——Richard Potts and Co., Liverpool.—List 
of Hot water Boilers and Fittings. 


J. ERRICK’S 
ROSES (ena") 


Have given perfect satesfaction tn the past and will 
again, or cash will be returned. 


25 Grand H.P. Roses: Prince O. de Rchan, Mrs. R. §, 
Crawford, Mrs. John Lang, Margaret Dickson, Louis Van 
Houtte, Duke of Connaught, Marchioness of Londonderry, 
Marie Beauman, Xavier Olibo, General Jacqueminot, Rev. 
A. Oheales, Horace Vernet, Duke of Edinboro’, La France, 
U. Brunner, Merveille de Lyon, Helen Keller, DupuyJamain, 
8. Vaisze, Star of Waltham, Pride of Waltham, Countess 
of Oxford, Fisher Holmes, Duke of Teck, A. Colomb. Any 
6 for 33. 3d. ; 12 for 63.; 25 for 10s, 6d. 

12 Charming Tea Roses: Marie Van Houtte, E. 
Metz, Rubens, Mad. Falcot, L’Ideal, Oeline Forestier, 
I. Sorunt, Devoniensis, Mad. Lambard, Francisca Kruger, 
C. Mermet, Souv. d’Elise. 6 for 4s. ; 12 for 7s. 

15 Superb Climbing Roses, with long growths, 3ft. to 
6ft.: Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, W. A. Richardson, Bouquet 
d'Or, Mad. Berard, Souv. de Mad. Lambard, Allister Stella 
Gray, Réve d'Or, Reine Marie Henriette, Mad. A. Carriere, 
Devoniensis, Reine O de Wurtemberg, Gloire de Dijon, 
Beauty of Europe, La Margue. Any 6 for 6s.; 12 for 10s. 

5 New Rambler Roses, very large: Turner’s Crimson, 
Agiaia tyellow), Euphrosyne (pink) Thalia (white), White 
Pet. The 5 for 5s. 6d.; 12 for 10s, 

12 Hybrid Tea Roses: Marjorie, 0. Testout, La France, 
A, Guinosseau, G. Lyoonaise, C. Christy, Grace Darling, 
A. Rivoire, Gustave Regis, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mad. J. 
Combet, D. of Albany. 6 for 4s.; 12 for 7s. 

12 Lord Penzance Sweet Briers, to name, 7s.; 6 for 4s, 

6 Moss Roses: Laneii, Crested, Pink, Striped, etc., 33. 

6 Japanese Roses: Rugosa, Mad. G. Bruant, etc., 33. 


DESCRIPTIVE OATALOGUES FREE. 
J. DERRICK, ROSE CROWER, PORTISHEAD. 


ROSES; Teas, sweetly scented, for pots or 

planting out, large, strong, healthy plants, 12 for 5s. 9d. : 
6 for 3s.; 3 for 1s. 94. Madame Hoste (pale yellow), F. 
Kruger (coppery yellow), G. de Dijon (yellow), K. A. Victoria 
(lemon), The Bride (white), Madame Falcot (yellow), Maréchal 
Nicol (cream), P. des Jardins (yellow), W. A. Richardson 
(copper, edged white), Madame Lambard (salmon), M. Cochet 
(carmine), Anna Olivier (buff). Order at once, and secure 
the best plants. Send for List.—H, HARRIS, F.R.H.S., 
Florist, Aylestone Park, Leicester. 


HRYSANTHEMUMS, and How to Grow 

Them, from the Outting to the Show-board. Their 

Diseases, Pests, and Remedies. Post free, 44d.—E. HARRIS, 
¥F.R.H.S., Aylestone Park, Leicester. 


GARNATIONS. —Mrs. C. Sharpin, Mrs. Tre- 
mayne, Midas, lr. each; Is. 9d. per pair. Bendigo, 
Pelegia, Don Juan, Ozarina, Artemis, Stanley Wrightson, 
Mrs. Douglas, Mr. Nigel, Badminton, Mohican, Sir H. 
Trying, Xantippe, the above 12 grand varieties and 1 Mrs. 
©. Sharpin for 7s. 6d.; any 6 of the Set for 3s. 6d.— 
PERTWEE, Barnham Junction Bognor, Sussex. 


FLYACINTHS, 5 to 7 in. round, 25, 3s. ; 100, 
103. 6d.; special, for pots, 12, 33. Talips, 100, 2s. 6d. ; 
500, 10s. 6d. Daffodils, 100, 23.; 500 8s. 6d. Ixias, Ranuncu- 
lus, 100, 1s. Orocus, Iris, each, 250, 2s.; 1,000, 58.6d, Oarr. 
paid,—_ PERRY, 41, Cheapside, London. 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





WINTER & SPRING FLOWERS. 
iL. Siss 


THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 


BULBS. 


In 28 best sorts, 2is, FREE. 4 
Halt quantity (759), 11s.; quarter (380), 6s. 


BEST VALUE IN HUROPE! 


“POPULAR”  DAFRODILS, 


An Immense Stock at prices lower than 
those of any Dealer. 


ILLUSTRATED Book. Post FRez, 


DOBIES, Growers, CHESTER f 

















CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


NORMOUS STOCK.—Thousands upon thou- 


sands of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Hardy Plants of all descriptions. Any variely, any quantity 
supplied. State wants; low estimates sent by return with 
large Oatalogue —GAYE (24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


ULBS! BULBS !!—Extraordinary prices. 


Immense stock of hardy varieties, Narcissi, double 
white, with blooms double as a Rose. Fine flowering Bulbs, 
1s., 100; 68. 6d., 1,000. Crocuses or Snowdrops, 9d., 100; 
43. 6d., 1,000. Narcissi Pheasant-Hye, 1s. 3d., 10): 7s. 6d, 
1,000. Daffodils, 1s. 6d., 100. Tulips, 1s. 9d., 100. Bluebells 
aud Soanish Iris, 1s., 100; 78. 6d., 1,000. Choicest Hyacioths, 
1s. and 1s. 6d. doz. 33. 6d. orders carriage paid. Write for 
large Oatalogue.— GAYE (24). The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


HEAPEST IN THE TRADE.—AII descrip- 


tions of Hardy Plants at low prices. Now is the best 
time for planting. The following Hardy Perennials at 6d. doz., 
not less than 6 one sort, strong, sturdy plants: Indian Pinks, 
Antirrhinums, Columbines, Michaelmas Daisies, Calliopsis, 
Canterbury Bells, Carnations, Garden Pinks, Delphiniums, 
Foxgloves, Geums, Hollyhocks, Honesty, Sunflowers, Honey- 
suckle, Lupines, Forget-me-notsa, Pyrethrums, Potentillas, 
Polemonium, Stocks, Sweet Rocket, Polyanthus, Sweet 
Williams, Veronica, Violets, Larkspurs, Silver Salvias, Cam- 
panulas, Valerian. Choicest mixed varieties. All the above 
strong plants, not weak rubbish, 6d.doz. Wallflowers, yellow 
or Blood Red, very strong. 18. 9d., 100. Daisies, double pink, 
and white. Js. 6d, 100. Pansies, choicest mixed, 2s., 100. 
33, 6d. ORDERS eent CARRIAGE PAID. Large Catalogue 
free.—GAYE (24), The Nurseries, Lowestofr. 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


EDGING! HEDGING!!—A Speciality! 
Myrobella Plum, marvellously quick growth, has no 
equal for rapidly forming impenetrable thorny fences, thrives 
anywhere. Strong bushy plants 53., 100; 35s.,1,(00; average 
13 to 2 feet. Privet Ovalifolium, the wide leaf variety, nothing 
£0 beautiful in appearance, and quickest growth of all ever- 
green fences. 1 ft., 3s.; 15 ft., 49.3; 2ft., 5s., 100. Privet Com- 
mon, Beech, Quick, Thorn, 28. €d , 100; 203., 1,000, and upwards. 
For Yew, Holly, &c., see large Catalogue sent free. —GAYE 
(24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


STOP HERE! 


JUST A FEW SPECIAL LINES.—Have my 
CATALOGUE; send P.O. I will send you one free. 
Compare my prices. My bulbs are grand. 12 Hyacinth, 
mxd., ls.; 12 Hyacinths, named, 2s.; 12 best Hyacinths, for 
pots oreglasses, 28. 6d.; 12 Roman Hyacinths, 1s.; scarlev 
Tulips, 50, 28.; white Tulips, 50, 2s.; single mxd. Tulips, 50, 
1s. 6d., double Tulips mxd., 50, 1s. 94.; double white Tulips, 
50, 28. ; Crocus, yellow, blue, white, striped, or mxd., 100, Is. ; 
Sir Watkin Narcissus, enormous bulbs, 12, 13 3d.; Stella, 12, 
6d.; Princeps, 12, 8d.; double Gardenia, 12, 6d.; Jonquils, 
100, 18. 6d ; Cynosure, 12, 4d.; Pheasant-eyed Narcissus, 50, 
1s. ; Double Daffodils, enormous bulbs, 25, Is. 3d. ; Snowdrops, 
100, is. 3d.; Iris, finest mxd., 100, 1s ; Brompton Stocks, 36, 
1s, ; 12 Oinerarias, 1s. ; 20 Carnation Margarita, ls.; 15 splendid 
Carnations, 1s.; 50 Silene compacta, 1s. ; Oyclamens, 
1s. 6d.; 12 Calliopsis, 1s. 3d.; 50 Forget-me-nots, 1s.; 12 Holly- 
hocks, enormous plants, double or single, 1s. 3d.; 12 Lobelia 
cardinalis, 1s 6d.; 12 Primulas, splendid plants, 1s.; 4 fine 
strong Passion Flowers, 1s.; 12 Smilax, 1s.; 100 Strawberry 
Plants, R. Sovereign, not runners, but large plants, 3s.; 100 
blood-red, yellow, or mxd. Wallflowers, 1s. 6d.; 25 Double 
German Wallflowers, Is., 100 Oabbage plants, 9d.; 100 
Lettuce, 9a.; 100 Red Cabbage, 94. Thousands of other trees 
and shrubs. Send small order and a Catalogue will be 
enclosed for you. It will contain plants and bulbs to suit all. 
Orders from 53. upwards, carriage paid. Any lots divided to 
suit purchasers. 


C. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., WEST HADDON, RUCBY. 


500,000 WINTER ONIONS. 


I have a splendid lot of strong ONIONS, just ready for 
transplanting to stand winter: Ailsa Oraig, Trebons, Tripoli, 
ee Rocca, Red Italian, separate or mixed, 100, 9d.; 200, 

8. 


C. F. LETTS, WEST HADDON, RUCBY. 
A GRAND GREENHOUSE COLLECTION. 


Stuff that must be cleared at once, tomakeroom: 1 Azalea, 
1 Camellia, 1 Acacia, 2 Hydrangeas, 1 Passion Flower, 
Solanums, 1 Oobsa scandens (splendid climber), 3 Christmas 
Roses, 4 Primulas, 4 Begonias (winter blooming), 4 Helio- 
trope, 4 large Oinerarias, 2 Aralias, 6 Carnations. 4 Cyclamens, 
4 Fuchsias, 6 Marguerites, 4 White and Scarlet Nicotiana, 3 
Scarlet Musk, 1 Gum-tree, 4splendid Ferns, 1 Palm, 3 Smilax; 
also 100 fine mixed Bulbs, including Lilies, Hyaciaths Tulips, 
&c. The whole of the above will be carefully packed in box 
(named), cai riage paid, 5s. 


5s. 6d. 
CG. F. LETTS, WEST HADDON, RUCBY, 
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Nothigz so profitable and 
@asy to grow, ’ 
80 Acres of Saleable Trees. 


Hele DS 


@ THE BEST PROCURABLE, 
Lists Free. 






HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 
, Bushes in variety. Packing and 
Nites Carriage free for Cash with order, 
$/= per doz., 6O/= per 100, 
All other Nursery Stock 
carriage forward. 


ES inPOTS From 15/- a doz. 


Ornamenta} Trees, 91 Acres. 
& Superb Collection of 
Herbaceous Plants 
Four Acres of Glass, 
Clematis (S0,000) from 15/-doz, 
N.B.—Single Plants ave sold at 
: slightly increased prices. 


GENERAL CATALOCUE 


(Nearly 190 pages) of Nursery Stock, 

artistically produced, containing 

me seme hundreds cf illustrations, 

ae and full of valuabie information, 
\ free on receipt of a4. for postage 

- Please mention this Paper> 


MITH 80% WORCESTER 
BEST 


BULBS wi. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, 
NARCISS!I, SNOWDROPS, &c-. 


Before buying send for our CATALOGUE. 


You will save from 20 to 25 per cent. by obtaining 
your requirements from us, and we guarantee to give 
you satisfaction, or goods can be returned and the 
money will be refunded. 
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[RICHARD S 








of the 


W. JOHNSON & SON, 


Bulb Growers and Importers, 


227, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
AND LONG SUTTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, 





5{- & 7/6 1000 


Seng for Price List before 
elsewh}re. 


ISLE OF SCILLY NARCISS! & DAFFODIL 
BULBS. (Retail). 


Numerous Unsolicited Testimonials, 
For Price Lists apply— 


x“. GS BROwN, 
FRESCO BULB CARDENS, ISLES OF SCILLY, 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. _ 
GRAND DOUBLE VIOLETS.—Marie Louise, blue; 


Comte De Brazza, finest white. Well rooted, good strong 
plants, 2s. and 2s. 6d. per dozen. 


PANSIES.—New Giant strains, grand plants in fower; for 
winter and spring blooming, to clear, at Is. dozen. 
Oarriage paid on all orders of 3s. and upwards. 
(Packing and Boxes free.) 
ERNEST TOWNSEND, Nurseryman and Florist, 
BLOXHAM, OXON. 


MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 


FINE, strong, healthy, well-rooted plants.— 

_ Blush Malmaison, 5d. each; 4s. 6d. per dozen. Prime 
Minister (the Scarlet Malmaison), a fine variety, strongly 
scented, 8d. each: 7s. 6d per dozen. Oar. paid, cash with 
order. These sre worth your attention. 


Ww. PRIOR, 
EXNING NURSERIES, NEWMARKET 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author ef “The English Flower Garden.” 
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FRUIT. 


PLANTING OUTDOOR PEACHES. 
Tue success that has attended the growth of 
outdoor Peaches within the past few years 
should encourage the planting of young trees 
during the coming season. Those who contem- 
plate an extension of their stock of trees should 
not further delay the necessary preparation for 
and the ordering of the trees from a reliable 


source. Peaches and Nectarines, however, are 
produced now so largely and in so short a time 
that, given good stocks, there need be no appre- 
hension of their doing well. Good stocks are 
not so freely distributed as might be wished. 
Unfortunately, this failing is one that does 
not develop in the young nursery tree, but only 
when it has been planted some time and the 
specimen is growing freely. Then it is that the 
stock is seen to lag behind instead of keeping 
pace with the stem above the point of union. 
As previously remarked, it is not easy to 
ascertain whether the stock is a good one, so the 
purchaser must necessarily accept the tree as it 
comes to hand. It is always well to guard 
against this as far as possible by purchasing 
from a good nursery whose reputation is such 
that it may be depended upon to supply a good 
article. 

In Peach-trees there are what are known as 
standard, half-standard, dwarf-trained, and 
maiden. The first and second are so produced 
to provide suitable trees to cover high buildings 
or the upper portion of lofty garden walls, while 
the base is planted with dwarfer trees. This 
arrangement permits of the space at disposal 
being more quickly furnished, and a correspond- 
ing gain in fruit bearing obtained. The maiden 
tree is that produced in one season from a bud- 
ded stock, the budding being performed in the 
summer of one year and the tree sold the next 
year for final planting. Maiden trees are easily 
dealt with by the expert fruit grower, but in the 
hands of the amateur they are not usually in 
safe keeping, because so few know how to prune 
sufficiently or correctly to lay the foundation of 
the future tree. It is in the initial stages of the 
tree’s life that the importance of pruning 
becomes so necessary. On these grounds, then, 
{ would not advise the amateur to invest in 
maiden trees, but rather to obtain at a slightly 
greater cost those which have been properly 
prepared in the nursery. Trees two and three 
years of age from their budded stage do not 
veed much manipulation, and thus mistakes are 
not so easily made. Peaches are much more 
accommodating than many persons think. The 
time was when only south walls were considered 
suitable, now they are grown on any position 
except a north aspect. Some even succeed on 
this, but it is not advised. On east and south 
walls they do best because there is a maximum 
of sunshine to ripen the wood, Maturity of the 
summer growth is all-important ; without it the 
trees may flower abundantly, but fruit will be 
scarce, 

Sorn.—Good garden soil will grow Peach-trees 
well without much addition. Walls that have 
already been occupied with trees should not be 
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planted with young ones without providing fresh 
soil to place the rootsin. Soil exhausted by old 
trees should be dug out and wheeled away, and 
new to the amount of several wheelbarrow-loads 
put in in its stead. Always employ a little lime 
for Peaches, and, where possible, some burnt 
earth or brickbat dust. This encourages the 
production of root fibres, which are so important 
in making fruitful trees. Plant carefully and 
firmly at the same depth as before they left the 
nursery. Do not use strong manure in the soil, 
if poor; employ decayed manure and alittle leaf- 
mould only in small quantities. Straw keeps 
the soil too open, and the roots in contact with 
it oe suffer proportionately to the amount 
used. 

PROTECTING THE BLOOM.—Spring protection 
of the trees when in bloom involves a great 
expense in some gardens in glass coping, F rigi- 
domo, and nets. I have lately inspected 
trees covering great breadths of wall space where 
no such shelter is provided for or is given, and 
the trees were as freely cropped and as healthy 
as were those favoured by this costly spring 
shelter. It must not, however, be assumed that 
success may be had everywhere without any 
regard being paid to shelter ; on the contrary, 
there are many gardens where Peaches would be 
failures were they given no such attention at the 
flowering period. A few good kinds will com- 
prise the following : Amsden June, Alexander, 
Condor, Hales’ Early, Stirling Castle, Violet 
Hative, Bellegarde, Barrington, Sea Eagle, Late 
Devonian, and Walburton’s Admirable. Nec- 
tarines are equally as hardy and as easily culti- 
vated as Peaches, but wasps, earwigs, woodlice, 
and bluebottle-flies play such havoc with them, 
even in a young stage, that I hesitate to plant 
them. Where these troubles are non-existent, 
then by all means include them among the 
Peaches. Early Rivers, Lord Napier, Hunt’s 
Tawny, Elruge, Pine- Apple, and Pitmaston 
Orange are first-rate sorts for outdoor planting. 
October and November are good months for 
planting Feach-trees, as by early purchase there 
is the chance of getting some root growth in 
autumn, which is again to the tree when spring 
comes round. I would, therefore, emphasise the 
importance of ordering the trees at once and 
getting them delivered at the earliest possible 
date. Should the roots be dry when received, 
plunge them for an hour in water, which will 
help restore their plumpness, and do not omit 
to cut away the damaged ends of the large roots 
with a sharp knife. W.S. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Packing Apples in cask.—Please state in the 
next issue of your paper the best way of packing Apples 
in a cask so as to ensure freedom from injury, the mate- 
rial used to be free from any odour likely to impart a 
flavour to the fruit ?—B. A. L., Ireland. 

[You do not say whether in asking for inform- 
ation as to packing Apples in casks you wish to 
merely preserve them in that way for your own 
use or to send them to market. The Americans, 
who send us enormous quantities, simply place a 
layer of paper in the bottom of each cask, then 
put on it a layer of Apples, all nose upwards, on 
that a second layer without paper, and so on till 
the cask is quite filled, finally putting on top a 
layer of soft paper, then putting in the head. 
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In that way Apples travel thousands of miles 
wonderfully well. The casks, whether old or 
new, should be quite clean and sweet. Almost 
any material but paper used in packing causes 
the Apples to taste. No fruit should be thus 
packed that is unsound or larger or smaller than 
is the general sample. It is because the fruit is 
all of one size and closely packed it travels so 
well. Treat Apples in the same way if only to 
be stored for home use. ] 

Fruit-trees growing too strong.—I have about 
half-a-dozen dwarf fruit-trees, four Plum, two Pear, one 
Apple, and have only had about a score of fruit off the 
whole lot, and instead they make an enormous lot of 
wood. What had I better do? I havecut a lot off aweek 
or two back.—PosTMan. 

[You are only making matters worse by cut- 
ting out as you say. What your trees need is 
root-pruning. Make a trench round the tree 
and wide enough to allow you to go deeply. 
You will find large thong-like roots striking 
downward, and the longer these continue to 
grow, the stronger do the trees become, unless 
overtaken by canker. Search well beneath the 
tree and cut through every root that takes a 
downward course. A distance of 18 inches from 
the bole or stem would be a reasonable one for 
trees up to fifteen years’ growth, going wider 
for older trees. In dealing with long, fibreless 
roots, cut off the end smooth with a sharp 
knife, and then make V-shaped notches on the 
upper sides. This will cause roots to form in 
due time. For the Plums add lime when you 
fill in the trench, and be sure to make the soil 
firm under the ball of earth, or, in settling down 
of itself, it may rupture some of the roots. Do 
not give any manure; the strength of your 
trees clearly shows it is not needed. Water 
well next summer if there is a dry period, or 
you will find your trees will suffer. Apply some 
stable-litter to the surface to keep out the sun 
and air. } 


Apples Bess Pool and Emperor 
Alexander as standards.—As standards 
the two named are most useful, the one for its 
handsome shape and colour and nice flavour 
either raw or cooked, the other for its late 
keeping and regular crops once the tree attains 
maturity. Bess Pool belongs to that class 
known as the wise Apple—another of which is 
Court Pendu Plat—by reason of its late flower- 
ing. At the time when many sorts are in 
active leaf these two are still apparently in a 
dormant state.—W. S. 


Apple Ecklinville Seedling.—No tree 
among the many grown by me compares with this 
for its regularity and its weight of crop annually 
produced. Thisis not its only recommendation, 
for its high cooking qualities, handsome shape, 
and large size fit it for the palace, mansion, 
villa, and cottage in an equal degree. It is an 
Apple that the market-man can easily dispose 
of. Its one only failing is that its skin is 
tender, and thus easily bruised. Once the tree 
reaches a fruiting size it rarely fails to give a 
crop, often more heavy—too heavy, in tact— 
than light. Bush form is the best, and its free- 
dom of fruiting is a great help in keeping the 
tree in good shape and of moderate growth. 
Very little pruning I find necessary with this 
variety, and it comes quickly into bearing, 
which cannot be said of all Apples.—W. 58. 
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GARDEN WORE, 


Conservatory. — Heaths and Epacrises 
are not difficult to manage in careful hands, 
The chief cause of failure lies in the watering, 
and a careless man is pretty sure to fail at some 
fine-rooted plants are 
On the other hand, too 
The only 
safe way in dealing with Heaths is to be very 
Pot very 
firmly, use only the best peat and silver-sand, 
and never bury the collar of the plant in pot- 


time or other. All 
impatient of drought, 
much water is nearly as injurious. 


careful in arranging the drainage, 


ting. Very few grow Heaths well nowadays. 


The culture of hard-wooded plants by thepresent 
generation seems to be a lost art, simply, I 


suppose, because they have gone out of fashion. 
The introduction of Palms and other fine- 
foliaged plants led to the banishment of hard- 
wooded stuff. Heaths want a light house, freely 
ventilated, and not much fire heat. No one 
ought to water hard-wooded plants, especially 
valuable specimens, without testing the condi- 
tion of the soil by tapping the side of the pots 
with the knuckles. This is the safest test, and 
any person after a little experience can apply this 
test. The sound emitted when a pot is rapped 
may be saiely trusted. In the average conser- 
vatory there is nothing like the number of 
species of plants grown there was formerly, 
especially in large places ; in fact, one generally 
finds more variety in the average amateurs’ 
conservatory than in larger places. The demand 
for cut flowers has had something to do with 
this. It is no use growing plants which cannot 
meet the demand for cut flowers. Well grown 
specimen Bouvardias are lovely now, and are 
useful for filling specimen glasses. If they have 
been grown cool through the summer they will 
do very well in a temperature of 50 degs. through 
the winter. If large specimens are wanted they 
can easily be improvised by placing three plants 
in an 8-inch pot. By selecting plants of the 
same size they will soon blend together and 
make a symmetrical specimen. Begonias can 
be treated in the same way. Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans, with its long, drooping sprays of 
bright-coloured blossoms, is a distinct thing, 
and when it has attained to some size is attrac- 
tive. Itis a break away from the usual order 
of things, and those who want a novelty will find 
this useful and easily propagated and grown. 
Cactuses are coming to the front again, though, 
ine general way, they are more at home in a 
house by themselves than with a mixed col- 
lection. The Epiphyllums may be moved to the 
conservatory when in blossom, though durin 
the growing season they will do with a little 
more warmth. They make splendid basket 
plants, and that is the best way of showing off 
their brilliant flowers, 


Forcing-house.—Even where there is no 
collection of stove plants grown there should be 
one or more houses which can be utilised as 
general forcing-houses to bring on plants for the 
conservatory. The best early white Azalea for 
the conservatory is Deutsche Perle, and plants 
that made their growth early will now be in a 
condition for pushing on for Christmas. The 
loveliest early-flowering Azalea for cutting is 
Fielder’s White, the flowers being so pure in 
colour and light and elegant when worked up 
by the bouquetist or in any arrangement for the 
table. Foliage now plays almost as important a 
part as flowers. Croton leaves are charming, and 
sprays of Asparagus of various kinds and varie- 
gated Grasses, of which Japan has furnished us 
with several, and the variegated Indian Grass 
(Panicum variegatum), come in useful in 
various ways, either in a cut state or in very 
small pots to form drooping edgings of graceful 
foliage. Small pot stuff forms a very im- 
portant part in many decorative efforts now. 
One of the most useful plants for table work 
now is the pretty white variegated Caladium 
argyrites. The usual stock of forcing shrubs and 
other plants should now be waiting in cold- 
houses or pits ready to be introduced to heat 
when wanted. These will include Rhododen- 
drons, Azalea pontica and its varieties. There 
are some lovely colours in the Japanese Azalea 
mollis, but the plants soon drop their flowers if 
not well established in pots. Lilacs, Deutzias, 
Spireas, Roses, and a host of other things will 
be wanting to begin work now, and may be 
introduced from time to time as required. 


Vines in pots.—The fruiting canes should 


& | most of the plants should be lifted and laid in 
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for another month or so. 


a good deal of nourishment with advantage. 
the beginning it is not required. 


bone-meal and a little basic-slag. 


ber. 


Peaches. 


are generally fine and highly coloured. 


after. 


with judgment from this onwards. 


wrong if over-watered at this season. 
in flower must not be permitted to get dust dry. 
Ferns, Palms, and Rubbers must be kept 
healthily moist. Succulents, such as Cactuses, 
Aloes, etc., willnot require much water through 
the winter. Keep foliage and also pots clean. 


Outdoor garden.—The autumn is usually 
a busy season by all who wish to keep their 
gardens up to date, to use a somewhat hackneyed 
phrase. This is the best season to rearrange 
herbaceous borders. Every four years at least 


temporarily whilst the ground is thoroughly 
trenched and manured. Ihave said most of the 
plants should be taken up, but in certain cases 
I have found it advisable to work round clumps 
of white Lilies where perhaps there may be 
quite a number of bulbs forming a clump of con- 
siderable size. Ofcourse, even these Lilies may 
require more room at times, and then they will 
be moved ; but as long as they do well they will 
not be disturbed, and, besides, these Lilies are 
now in the midst of their growth. However, 
the rule is to move most of the plants when 
trenching and rearranging the borders. This will 
give an opportunity to plant in larger, bolder 
groups, especially as regards the dwarfer plants. 
Bulbs, such as Crocuses and Snowdrops, should 
be lifted and singled out every three or four 
years. But Snowdrops and, to some extent, 
Crocuses should be permitted to wander forth 
away from the trim borders. They thrive best 
under the shelter of tree or shrub or in the Grass 
under trees or in sheltered parts of the lawn. 
No time should be lost now in planting Carna- 
tions, and the beds for Roses should be made 
ready to receive the plants. Turf may be laid 
now and evergreens moved. 


Fruit garden.—In many gardens the 
fruit on old trees, Apples especially, is small 
and comparatively useless. The advantage of 
thinning the fruits as soon as it can be seen 
which are taking the lead is very considerable, 
but so far as I can see very few do it, except on 
small bush-trees. On large trees thinning fruit 
is in a general way impracticable, and then the 
question arises, if the fruit cannot be thinned 
some help might be given the trees by thinning 
the old spurs at the winter pruning. I have 
seen much good done by this where the trees 
were large, and a good pruner would soon run 
through a lot of trees with a small saw and a 


be under cover now, pruned and top-dressed 
ready for the start, which will probably not be 
The drainage should 
be clear, as when progress has been made 
liberal supplies of water will be required. At 
present, the plants being at rest, very little 
water will be required, only just enough to keep 
the roots from shrinking. I have grown pot- 
Vines in various places, but I should prefer the 
genial warmth of a bed of leaves if I had any 
choice, and let the roots work into the bed if 
they wished to, as they probably would, and 
then when the Grapes were set and thinned 
one could feed on the surface with rich top- 
dressings, with which some artificial manure was 
incorporated. Grapes when swelling will a 
n 


Harly Peach-house.—<As soon as the 
leaves are all down, get the trees pruned, washed 
with an insecticide, and the branches trained. 
The borders will probably require some. help. 
The usual course is to remove some of the dry 
soil from the surface, and apply a couple or 
three inches of good turfy loam containing some 
When this. 
work is done the house may be thrown open and 
all the air possible admitted till it is time to 
begin work, which will probably bein Decem- 
As far as my experience goes there is no 
better early Peach than Hale’s Early. Waterloo 
is, I think, the best of the early American 
It is splendid out-of-doors on a south 
wall, but indoors it sometimes casts some of its 
buds like its rival, Alexander; therefore it 
seldom carries a heavy crop, though the ee 
Stir- 
ling Castle, which is a variety of Royal George, 
forces well and comes in after Hale’s, and 
Dymond, a splendid Peach, comes quickly 


Window gardening.—Use the water 
Plants 
with plenty of roots will want water oftener 
than those not long potted. Geraniums soon go 
Heaths 
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sharp knife. I have seen numbers of trees of 
Cox’s Orange Pippin heavily laden, and most of 
the fruit small and of no value. Another 
matter that reqpires attention now is supplying 
the trees with nourishment. Trees which are 
growing freely do not want manure, but when 
trees are advancing in age and growth and are 
bearing freely, to give size to the fruit the trees 
must be well nourished, preferably by giving 
rich top-dressings. A mixture of stable-manure, 
good loam, and bone-meal if worked into a 
compost is lasting and not expensive. Feed on 
or near the surface, and keep the roots under 
the influence of the sun-warmth, and the trees 
will remain fertile. 


Vegetable garden. — Where forced 
Asparagus is required early, the growths 
should be cut down early and the roots placed 
close together on a hot-bed without eee 
For this work young plants only should be used. 
Where much Asparagus is forced, plants are 
raised specially for the work and are grown on 
in rows till large enough, which is usually in 
three or four years, according to soil and culture, 
and if wanted very early the growth is cut down 
green and the roots lifted and started from 
October onwards. It is of no use forcing old, 
exhausted beds. The young plants will produce 
double the quantity of grass, and will start at 
once when heat isapplied. Winter Greens have 
made rapid growth, and late Broccoli, to ensure 
safety if there comes frost, should be laid down 
with heads to the north. The check will be 
beneficial in hardening the growth. Late 
Broccoli should never be planted in loose ground. 
Neither should Cabbages. The late-planted 
Celery should now be earthed up. Where 
possible, sifted ashes or burnt earth may with 
advantage be used for blanching the late crop. 
Celery blanched in this way is very crisp and 
sweet. Slugs will not injure it, and it keeps 
better, and frost does not penetrate ashes as it 
will earth. Full-grown Lettuces, if exposed to 
frost, will be injured. An easy way to protect 
them is to tie them up when dry, and fill in 
between with dry leaves, with a little Bracken 
on top to keep the leaves in position. 

K. Hoppay, 


THH COMING WHHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 28th.—Took up Cactus and other 
Dahlias. Tuberous Begonias also and Cannas 
have been lifted, and when dried the roots will 
be stored. The beds are being planted with 
Tufted Pansies, bulbs, Wallflowers, Forget-me- 
nots, and spring - fowering hardy annuals. 
Beetroot and Carrots have been taken up and 
stored. Parsnips, Salsify, and Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes will be left in the ground for the 
present, Boxed more bulbs for late forcing, 
chiefly Narcissi and Tulips. 

October 29th.—Prepared ground for a new 

plantation of Gooseberries, chiefly Lancashire 
kinds. Potted a lot of Italian Hyacinths, 
chiefly white. These come in well after the 
Roman, and flower very freely, and as they 
throw long spikes they are good for cutting. 
Tulips in mixture are very cheap and make 
pretty beds. We find them useful for cutting, 
All the early-flowering Gladioli have been 
lifted, and when drier will be stored in a dry, 
frost-proof place. I once had a lot frozen, and 
it remains in my memory, 
October 30th.—Shifted Cinerarias into 6-inch 
pots, in which they will flower. Pelargoniums 
of the show section have been shifted into the 
blooming pots, and will be grown in a light 
house near the glass. The watering will be in 
careful hands. Slipshod work will not do for 
this family. Zonals coming into flower are on 
shelves near the glass in a temperature of 
50 degs. or so, freely ventilated to keep the 
petals dry. Pricked off a lot of seedling Ferns 
into boxes. In our Fern-houses seedlings come 
up all over the place, 

October 31st —Moved all Cauliflowers turning 
in to deep cold-pit, Heeled in late Broccoli 
with heads to north. Took up a lot of Horse- 
radish and laid in the largest stems close to a 
north wall for use during winter. All watering 
under glass is now done in the early part of the 
day, so that damp may disappear before night 
in cool houses. Planted out more Lettuces to 
stand the winter. Potted up Chervil and 
Tarragon for use in winter. 
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November 1st.—Prepared ground for a late 
plantation of Apples on the Paradise. The 
sorts Lane’s Prince Albert, Alfriston, Annie 
Elizabeth, Winter Hawthornden, Bismarck, 
Betty Geeson, Bramley’s Seedling, and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin do well with us, and we shall 
plant many duplicates, Rearranged a part of 
the shrubbery. When first planted the outline 
was too formal. We have been breaking it up, 
and have done away with flower border which 
surrounds it, except in a place or two where 
clumps of Snowdrops and Daffodils are set. 

November 2nd.—Commenced pruning bush 
fruits. 
there comes a wet day. Birds do not give much 
trouble till after Christmas, and then the bushes 
and the Plum-trees will be dressed with a mix- 
ture of Gishurst-compound, soot, and lime, 
made thin enough after straining to pass 
through the garden engine. We shall get on 
with the pruning, root-lifting, and other work 
among fruit-trees as fast as possible. Certain 


Cuttings are selected and laid in till | 





PLANTS AND: FLOWERS. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES (ASTERS) FOR 
THE HOOSE. 


THESE may be said to wind up the season of 
hardy flowers, for when their display is over it 
is only sundry little things that aPEee till the 
spring flowers come again. The. Chrysanthe- 
mum at best is an uncertain outdoor flower, and 
now we get such gocd results from other methods 
of growing it that I look upon it almost as 
wasting time and valuable space to plant quanti- 
ties in the open ground with a view of, perhaps, 
enjoying a little of its beauty. This applies 
to gardens generally, not to those who havea 
special object in view. For example, a few days 
ago I saw an enormous border of Chrysanthe- 
mums, few of which would reach perfection, and 





Michaelmas Daisies in a vase. 


plots of ground have been set out for trenching, 
when the weather is cold and not suitable for 
pruning or training. 





Delphinium nudicaule.—This isa really | 


valuable plant. Its colour, a grand glowing 
scarlet of Oriental Poppy shade, lightens up the 


on. Itis hardy and a profuse bloomer. Ina 
border exposed to strong and frequent winds 
(W. to N.) ina garden on the east coast of 


Caithness, a small plant of D. nudicaule began | 


to bloom on the 28th of May, and is blooming 
still (Sth October), though the shade of colour 
has become paler. The strong west to north 
gale and lashing showers of the 5th to 7th, 
which dissolved French Marigold blossoms into 
pulp and wrought havoc among summer Chrys- 
anthemums and Sweet Peas, merely blew D. 
nudicaule to one side. As a precaution against 


‘injury from wet it will be lifted for the winter 


and put out in spring, but probably it might do 
quite well where it is.. D. nudicaule can be 
raised from seed. It is well worth growing, and 
does well in ordinary garden coil.—Dr.ra, 





they could not be helped or encouraged. I 
could not help thinking-what a pity it was that 
that border was not filled with Michaelmas 
Daisies. It would then have been a glorious 
picture, such as no other hardy garden flower 
could produce planted in variety and to the 


| Same extent. 
front row of the herbaceous border from May | 


Sor is not a matter for consideration, because 
in a garden I recently visited the soil is of the 
very worst description, and Michaelmas Daisies 
did well. A great dealis pure clay, and none 
of it is good. My own Michaelmas Daisies are 
growing under exactly opposite conditions of 
soil—this being poor and very light—yet they 
give good results. Here is the secret of much 
success. About every second year lift them, 
divide, and replant upon the same ground, if 
need be, but in that case dig it first and add 
fresh food. In many gardens even now what 
Michaelmas Daisies there are are lingering in 
half-starved clumps at the back of some mixed 
border. These back-of-the-border plants often 
get sadly neglected, and in consequence have no 
chance to reveal their charms. If there are 


‘no shrubberies plant a border or bed of them 


alone, and the return will sure to be great. Let 
each be in a bold mass or group, and then it will 
tell its own story, and these Reece will be 
found as important for the autumn as the Rose 
and Carnation are for the summer. The flowers 
in our garden ought at least to be seasonable, 
and each season should have its marked floral 
feature. When we go into the garden in autumn 
we should expect to see autumn flowers—that 
is, those whose time to bloom is in autumn. A 
garden of tender flowers cannot enter into com- 
parison with it, because such plants are then but 
lingering on, awaiting the frost which shall 
necessitate their removal, and leave beds and 
borders brown and bare, perhaps, for weeks 
before the Starworts have ceased to flower. It 
may be said that, as they do not begin to bloom 
till autumn, their flowerless summer aspect 
would be a weak point in the garden. But put 
them where such would not be apparent. Some- 
one conceived the notion that the flower garden 
must be in one place, and this notion has been 
so copied that we see pretty lawns cut up in 
order to make the assemblage of beds con- 
stituting such a garden. All this is wrong, 
as we want to take our plants to the places 
where they will thrive. 

There are many who see most of their gardens 
in the late summer and autumn months, and in 
such gardens Starworts might be the leading 
feature ; but, beyond that, all who can should 
grow them in gardens great and small, even in 
the modest but often pretty cottage garden, and 
then flowers will be plentiful to admire and to 
cut, for not the least of their merits is that they 
look as well when cut (see annexed illustration) 
as they do upon the plants, and last a long 
time. 





Tufted Pansies for cutting.—Most 
lovers of these know their value in the open 
garden, and few low-growing plants have more 
value, but few recognise their merit for cutting, 
for they have no attraction for me as seen in the 
hideous colours, or on green boards as seen at 
exhibitions. If promoters of flower-shows wish 
to extend or show their value, either in a cut 
state or the garden, why not give prizes for 
them cut with their own foliage in shoots, say, 
4 inches to 6 inches long, and let them be 
arranged in as natural a way as possible? I 
believe the present system of showing them has 
been a hindrance to their usefulness ag cut 
flowers. When shown as single blooms no one 
can judge of their value in a growing condition, 
which often leads to disappointment. I use them 
largely for cutting, but not in the form of single 
blooms. It is astonishing how long the flowers 
last in water. When arranged loosely in low or 
large open vessels they have a charming effect. 
For some weeks past I have used them on the 
dinner-table in large flat vases, arranging one 
colour in each vase. It is easy to arrange them 
loosely by placing some light foliage in the vase 
to keep them up.—J. Crook. 





FERNS. 


Cutting down Maiden-hair Ferng.— 
It is a common practice to cut down Maiden- hair 
Ferns at certain seasons, and in the case of 
deciduous species, such as the Bird’s - foot 
Maiden-hair (A. pedatum), of course the 
withered fronds should be removed. But A. 
cuneatum, the species which it is most usual 
thus to cut down, is evergreen, and is positively 
weakened and much injured by being deprived 
of all its fronds, which are its breathing pores, 
at once. In exceptional cases, cutting down 
may be recommended by way of making a fresh 
start, when for some reason the Fern has 
become hopelessly disfigured, but it should never 
be done except from necessity. The best plan 
is carefully to cut out with a pair of sharp- 
pointed scissors each frond as it becomes 
unsightly. Growth naturally is quickened in 
the spring, and the greater number of young 
fronds will then make their appearance ; but 
under proper cultivation a constant succession of 
these will be found pushing up to take the place 
of those which have done their duty. Maiden- 
hair Ferns, therefore, should never be in the 
melancholy plight in which they are too often 
to be met with. There is certainly a natural 
period of rest during the winter when growth is 
not active, and it is at this interval that they 
should be repotted. 
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RHEUMS AS ORNAMENTAL FOLIAGED 
PLANTS. 

Besrpzs filling a large gap in the vegetable 

garden, many of the common Rheums together 

with the species take a first place in the hardy 

flower garden as ornamental foliaged plants. 


This mode of gardening is comparatively at a | 


discount, so far at least as hardy subjects are 


concerned, delicate exotics ag Castor-oil, Sola- | 


nums of various kinds, Palms, etc., being more 
in favour. These are doubtless very beautiful, 
but at the same time very troublesome, and 


certainly not nearly so picturesque or so able to | 


cope with our ever changing climate as many 
of the plants that could be selected from the 
hardy flower border. The Rhubarbs can be left 
to themselves even in our most severe winters, 
and grow perfectly in almost any 
soil or aspect. An interesting col- 


| stems grow from 6 feet to 10 feet high, and bear 
| innumerable deep blood-red flowers, 
| R, UNDULATUM isa pretty little species, and 

along with R. spiciforme will be found useful 
| for rockeries where the more robust kinds would 
| occupy too much space. The leaves are oval, 

with pretty wavy margins ; flowers in graceful 
| panicles, whitish; the stem 4 feet to 6 feet 
high, smooth and green. A native of Siberia, 

R. SPICIFORME is a very dwarf and rare 
species from the Himalayas, with large white 
flowers, formed in a dense spike, never exceed- 
ing 2 feet in height, As the seed ripens it pre- 
sents the most lovely tints of purple and red. 
The leaves are rough and crinkled, the stems 
blood-red. This species, from its neat dwarf 
habit, is suitable for the rock garden. 

R paLMAtuM and its variety tanghuticum are 








ony in a quiet glade in the park 





could be formed with such plants 




















as Heracleums, Rhubarbs, Feru- 
las, Eryngiums, Yuccas, Acan- 
thuses, Gunnera scabra and G. 







































































manicata, Polygonums, Artichokes, 





and many plants similar in beauty 
and vigour, The Rhubarbs alone, 
numbering about two dozen, pre- 
sent a wonderful variety both in 
form and colour, and though it 
will be necessary to make a selec- 
tion where space is limited in the 
flower garden proper, the more 
vigorous-growing kinds may be 
grouped in the wild garden or 
wood where luxuriant vegetation 
is desired and where they may be 
left entirely to themselves. They 
are not at all particular as to soil, 
though the richer and deeper it is 
made the better they will grow. 
Perhaps the rarest and certainly 
the most remarkable of this family 
at present known is 

The Sikkim RuvusBars (R. no- 
bile). Unfortunately, so far, un- 
less in the north, the efforts made 
to cultivate it have been futile. 
Sir J. D. Hooker, in his Hima- 
layan journal, tells us that R. 
nobile is one of the most striking 
plants of the Sikkim Mountains, 
and again, that it is the hand- 
somest herbaceous plant in Sik- 
kim ; itis called ** Tchuka,” and 
the acid stems are eaten both raw 
and boiled. What a misfortune 
that we in the south have to con- 















































































































































































































































fess to failure in growing such a 
magnificent and striking plant ! 
It is found on the black cliffs of 
the Lacher Valley at 14,000 feet, 
and will stand any amount of cold, 























R. OFFICINALE, of which the 
accompanying illustration will give 











our readers an idea of its habit, 

















i3 a grand plant, and, if we er 
not, the handsomest of all the 
Rheums, excepting R. nobile. It 








is a native of Eastern and South- 











east Thibet, where it is also largely 
cultivated, producing much, if not 
all, the Rhubarb of commerce, 











Its chief characteristic is the stout 
and very distinct leafy stems, 
which are at last determined to be 
the source of the Rhubarb of the 
Pharmacopeeia, and not the roots, The leaves 
are each | foot to 3 feet in diameter ; stem 
much branched, flowers feathery, greenish, 
followed Sy most beautiful bright red-winged 
fruit. 

R. AcuMINATUM is the common Rhubarb of 
the Himalayan Mountains, and is a near ally of 
the well-known R. Emodi. It is, however, 
dwarfer, of more slender habit, and rarely 
exceeds a yard high. Its flowers, which are 
very much larger, are reddish or purple-brown. 
It is usually found in rocky places, and amongst 
brushwood in the alpine regions of Sikkim and 
Kast Nepaul; the stems are pleasantly acid, 
and though drier and more stringy than those 
of R. Emodi, are used in tarts, 


R. Emoptis a charming herbaceous and large- 


leaved plant, a handsome subject for grouping 
in the pleasure garden or Open lawn. The 


Rheum officinale in bloom, 


| two very handsome kinds from Eastern and 
| North Asia, remarkable for their large, boldly- 
incised foliage and pretty flower stems. 

R. PALMATUM FL. RUBRO.—This variety, now 
being sent out by Messrs. Haage and Schmidt, 
Erfurt, has deeply-cut foliage. It is “distin- 
guished from the type, which has whitish 
flowers, by its deep red flower-spikes ; the seeds 
also remaining carmine-red. 

Amongst others equally desirable are Collini- 
anum, Rhaponticum, Jebbianum, Pichoni, 
etc., and among garden kinds, Victoria, Prince 
Albert, and Stott’s Monarch. 





Sweet Pea spray with six flowers. 
; ‘ry many thanks for your answers to 
Inquiries re Diplacus glutinosus and the Sweet 
Pea spray with six blooms on it. I donot know 
whether I made myself quite clear, but it was 
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only one spray that had six blooms. It was on 
@ plant in a clump of Venus, and in colour was 
like a poor form of Captain of the Blues, and 
was evidently a sport or from a seed that had 
got mixed with Venus seeds by mistake. In 
Navy Blue, Venus, Sunproof, and Lovely there 
were several sprays with five blooms on, and a 
great many more with four, Iam afraid I cannot 
send you a spray with six pods on it as there 
was only one ; but, if possible, I will try and get 
a few seeds from this plant and send them to 
you.—N. H. 





PLANTS FOR TOWN GARDEN. 

(Repiy to ‘F, M. R.”) 
SEEING the plants mentioned by you are suit- 
able, we incline to the idea that individually 
they were not good or strong enough, or that 
fault exists in the mode of planting. Indeed, 
the failure may be due in partto both. In town 
gardening, seeing the plants are usually deprived 
of the generally healthy surroundings, a more 
generous treatment is essential, and planting 
cannot be too well done. For example, the 
house climbers should have had large holes 
taken out for them, and, discarding much of the 
old soil, replace it by better material. This, of 
course, is the more expensive way at the start. 
The Rhododendrons should have peat and sand ; 
any lime-charged soil is fatal to them, and more 
quickly so in or near a large town. If, there- 
fore, you cannot get peat reasonably, perhaps it 
would be better if you discarded the Rhododen- 
drons in favour of other things. A hardy race 
of free-flowering things may be found in Azalea 
mollis and its varieties, less strictly peat-loving 
than the above, As to the house climbers, we 
think you had better try Clematis Jackmanii, 
and if another Clematis is required we would 
name C. viticella alba or C, v. rubra. These 
three are excellent, and _ the first-named rarely 
fails if well planted. You may, however, pre- 
pare their places as suggested, and instead of 
knocking the plants out of pots, bury the pot 
and all complete, and let it root from this; 
only you must bury the pot 6 inches below the 
surface, The best Rose for the fence is Aimée 
Vibert, pure white, and this probably is the 
kind your neighbour possesses. With this you 
should try Crimson Rambler. We hardly know 
what you mean by ‘‘ mop heads,” though not a 
few things are cut to the wretched shape 
suggested by the name. Hollies, Thorns, 
Robinias are some of them; the pink Thorn is 
also good in smoky districts and towns. Bays 
are expensive and not always hardy enough— 
they are not good in a draught. The hardy 
perennials best suited to you are: Christmas 
and Lenten Roses, Campanula grandis alba, C, 
persicifolia in white and blue, Gaillardias, 
Heleniums, Alstrcemerias, Leucanthemume, 
Pinks, Centaurea montana rubra, Rudbeckia 
Newmani, Saxifraga Wallacei, Megasea cordi- 
folia purpurea, Aster Amellus in variety, Aster 
levis, A. levigatus, A. N.-B. densus, A. acris, 
Anemone japonica var., double crimson 
Peony, Coreopsis, Carnations, etc. Of bulbous 
things you will find Daffodils probably the 
most reliable ; these you can get very cheap and 
in great variety now. If to these you add 
Anemones, Squills, Crown Imperials, Tulipa 
Gesneriana, with Spanish and English Irises, 
you may obtain quite a display at a nominal 
cost. 





HINTS ON SPRING BEDDING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF §*GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Str,—The season is already upon us for re- 
arranging the flower-beds, or, in other words, 
replanting them with such kinds of plants as will 
make them attractive next spring and early sum- 
mer. It therefore occurred to me that a few hints 
as to a few combinations in the way of plants and 
bulbs might be of service to some of the readers 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. It would entirely 
depend on the weather as to the time the beds 
can be cleared of their same occupants. A frost 
might come any night severe enough to settle 
that matter, I have, however, found that an 
early start is always to be recommended, 80 as 
to be able to complete the planting at the latest 
by the end of October, in order that the newly- 
planted bulbs and plants may become thoroughly 
established before hard frost comes, and also 
before all the heat has escaped from the soil. If 
the beds or borders were liberally treated for 
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their summer occupants they will not require 
any further attention than thoroughly digging, 
and if bulbs are to be planted, a liberal addition 
of coarse sand will be of the greatest benefit to 
them, In planting Hyacinthe, Tulips, Crocuses, 
and such-like roots, I cover the whole surface 





Rhubarbs in Mr, Perry’s nursery at Winchmore Hill. 


over with coarse sand, and as each. bulb is 
planted a little of this sand is carried down for 
the base.of the bulbs to rest on. This will keep 
it somewhat drier and prevent decay to a very 
considerable extent, bat, although not absolutely 
necessary for Wallflowers, Forget - me - nots, 
Daisies, Silenes, and such-like plants, they are 
all the better for it. Waliflowers should be well 
grown during the summer, each plant standing 
quite independent of 
its neighbour. It is 
next to waste of time 
to expect good results 
from spindly or leggy 
plants of Wallfiowers, 
They almost invariably 
succumb to the first 
spells of severe frost, 
while, on the other 
hand, dwarf well-grown 
sturdy plants generally 
come safely through 
the sharpest winters 
unhurt, 


I have found the fol- 
lowing combinations 
very satisfactory : Nar- 
cissus poeticus ornatus 
in a setting of Myoso- 
tis dissitiflora ; Tulip 
Cottage Maid on a 
groundwork of Tufted 
Pansy Snowflake ; 
Tulip Proserpine and 
giant Polyanthus (yel- 
low) ; Narcissus rugilo- 
bus, in a setting of 
Forget-me-not; Nar- 
cissus bicolor Horsfieldi 
and white satin Cro- 
cus; Wallflower dwarf 
yellow and King of 
Crimson Tulips ; Wall- 
flower dwarf crimson 
and Keizer Kroon Tu- 
lip ; Dielytra spectabi- 
lis and Cloth of Gold 
Pansy ; Chrysolora Tu- 
lip, a fine yellow, and 
Forget-me-not ; Crocus 
King of Blues in a 
groundwork of Arabis ; 
alpina variegata; Muscari Heavenly Blue | 
in the same setting; Scilla sibirica edged 
with Narcissus minor; Narcissus odorus, in 
a setting of Aubrietia greca. or purpurea ; 
Narcissus poeticus ornatus in a setting of 


| 


| 
| 











Tufted Pansy Rolph ; Narcissus poeticus in a | Dandelions, Thistles, Nettles, etc. 


setting of Silene compacta. 


way. 


I think the above | from the size of the ground, it could be il em 
arrangements will give satisfaction in every | by horse labour, as deeply as possible, 
The plants and bulbs they are composed | harrow it with short tined harrows, as long 
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We think, 


hen 


of will flower simultaneously, and give a long | tined ones may beg to the surface rubbish 
T, E, ARNOLD. Cy) 


season of bloom, 


(See page 452.) 


MAKING A LAWN ON SANDY SOIL. 


PLEASE tell me how I am to get a really perfect lawn? The 
cost, labour, etc., Iam ready and anxious to supply. The 
directions are what I need. My own lawn is full of Plan- 
tain, Dandelion, and Iknownot what. There are three large 
trees upon it—Oak and Beeches—but they do not seem the 
cause of failure. Olose by is a rough field. The soil is 
poor sand. How am I to make the existing lawn and the 
neighbouring fleld into a perfect Grassy lawn. I have 
stand-pipes for water, and a good supply, but am not 
allowed to use a sprinkler. What labour is required (1) to 


Rheum officinale in an Irish garden, 


make, say, an acre of lawn? 
per week to keep it always right? What sort of machine 
should be used, and how often? And what amount of 
rolling should be done ?—AsriRanr, 3 

[The first and principal item is to dig out 


carefully all perennial weeds, such as Docks, 


| already ploughed in, 


And (2) how many hours | Grass. 


lowing up with a very 
heavy rolling to make the 
surface quite firm and level. 
Immediately on the firm, 
level surface let the seed be 
sown by a man who under- 
stands it—it should be sown 
across and across to distrib- 
ute the seed very evenly. 
Afterwards let the men rake 
the seeds carefully in with 
wooden rakes, finishing up by 
again thoroughly rolling. Any 
footprints made by the horses 
could be filled in with soil to 
level up. All the work could 
be done by hand labour, but 
by no means better. If pro- 
perly done the horse labour 
would be much the cheaper 
and quicker. It is difficult to 
get good Grass under Beech- 
trees ; Oaks are not so bad. 
By annual winter dressings 
of grit and very rotten man- 
ure the Grass can be kept 
going under. Beech - trees. 
Quite rotten farm-yard man- 
ure, at the rate of 40 tons to 
the acre, would be most help- 
ful in your dry, sandy soil— 
much .better than using the 
patent hot manures generally 
recommended. The first sea- 
son, up till July, the new 
lawn should not be mown 
with a machine. Itis better done with ascythe, 
as the machine destroys the young Grasses. This 
would have to be done four or five times, and 
means a man each time from a day to a day and 
a half. Green’s machines are undoubtedly the 
best. With a donkey or small pony machine 
the acre could be easily mown in a day. The 
mowirg would have to be done about every ten 
days, according to the season and growth of the 





(See page 452.) 


Doring April and May, in showery 


weather, alternate weak sowings of soot and 
best guano would be very useful. 
should be done at once, as spring sowing in your 
sandy soil is generally a partial failure. In cold, 


Sowing 
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dry springs utter failure is the result. Frequent 
rolling is necéssary in open, dry weather, 
especially as it keeps the Grass sturdy and 
prevents the moisture drying out. If the horse 
labour is impossible, the ground should be well 
dug with spades 1 foot deep, all existing Grass 
and rubbish being well buried with manure. 
We presume your ground is already level 
enough. The cost depends on the price paid 
for the labour in theneighbourhood. If done by 
horse labour it would mean two horses with 
man and boy ploughing one day, two horses 
with man and boy harrowing and rolling one 
day, 40 tons of the manure at about 5s. per ton, 
also about three other men digging, sowing, 
raking, etc., for two or three days. If it is 
done by hand it will take longer and be rather 
more expensive, 

If you carry out these instructions you will 
have a good sward fit for tennis or croquet 
next July. ]—K. 





SEASONABLE NOTES ON VIOLETS. 


VIOLETS that are growing in light, shallow soil 
will need close attention in the way of watering 
and syringing, otherwise they will be sure to 
fall a prey to red-spider. Mulching is of para- 
mount importance, and those who wish for 
strong, healthy plants will practise it. It keeps 
the surface soil cool and moist and saves a deal 
of labour in watering. I am aware some good 
Violet growers do not mulch their plants, but 
in such cases the soil is usually retentive and 
the position shady. Of course, the mulching 
should be applied in May, as soon as the plants 
start freely into growth, but it is not yet too 
late for it. I find nothing answer better than 
old Mushroom-bed material or hot-bed refuse, 
as this can be conveniently worked round the 
plants, and it lies close together ; added to this, 
it is clean and inoffensive. In seasons like the 
present two good syringings a week should be 
given, and if a garden engine or hose is used for 
the purpose no watering with cans will be 
needed. I always stir a little sulphur into the 
water used for syringing once a fortnight, as I 
find it keeps red-spider at bay. The under side 
of the foliage should be well wetted, as the pest 
invariably locates itself there, and mere over- 
head sprinklings are unavailable in dislodging 
it. Asregards runners, they should be removed 
at short intervals, not allowed to accumulate 
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closely gathered, so as not to allow them to, 


weaken the plants for winter blooming. If the 
plants are making normal growth let well alone, 
as itis possible for them to become too luxu- 
riant and sappy, and then the foliage damps off 
badly in wioter. Weakly plants should be 
assisted with liquid-manure. CROMER, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plumbago in the open air.—Seeing in your issue 
of Oct. 12 that a gentleman had a Plumbago capensis out- 
of-doors all Jast winter, I beg to say I have one which has 
been out-of-doors for the last ten years and another for 
four years. They are under a south wall, and I cut them 
down to the ground every autumn. They form large 
plants and bloom beautifully every year. — GroraE 
MnssemM, Bedhampton, Havant, Hants. 


Anemone apennina.—What is the proper treat- 
ment and aspect for Anemone apennina? I planted some 
in a bed on the lawn and some on a north rockery last 
autumn. That on the rockery never came up at all, but 
on the lawn bed sent up a few leaves, but no flowers.— 
ROSsaLIND, 

[This Anemone prefers a sandy loam that is 
fairly good, and if the tubers are sound there is 
very little trouble with it in the Grass or 
the border. We think your tubers must have 
been very small or defective. Are you sure 
they were quite sound when planted ?] 

Hieracium (Hawkweed).—Kindly tell me what the 
enclosed plant is, and, if possible, the means of getting 
rid of it? It has lately overspread a field near the moor, 
which has been fed a good deal by horses, and has become 
a great nuisance.—Capr, P. 

[Your plant is a Hieracium, but it is not 
possible to say which variety without seeing 
flowers. The Hieraciums are very free seeders, 
so might easily become weeds. We should 
recommend the heads being chopped off, and 
lawn sand applied in order to kill the roots. ] 

Lawn.—Fronting my house, which I have occupied 
only since spring, is a lawn with a very irregular surface, 
being full of depressions of considerable area, with the 
result as follows: In rain the water flows into the depres- 
sions, and in dry weather the depressions remain more or 
less green, whilst the Grass surrounding, being light, be- 
comes brown ordried up. The unevenness or inequality of 
the surface is, however, only revealed by the brown or 
green patches on the lawn. A great deal of the lawn is 
covered with a Moss or Fern-like growth (enclosed), which 
keeps green, but seems to stunt or stop the growth of the 
Grass which it covers, for the Grass keeps short or dried 
up, or makes no growth, or the spots become practically 
bare. Will you tell me how I should treat the lawn to get 
it in good condition by next year, or the name of the 
growth referred to? I am 12 or 13 miles out of London.— 
NATURE-LAND, 

[The evidence favours a general poorness of 
the soil, and this must be improved. Prior to 
this the ground must be 
levelled and the turf relaid, 
or fresh put down. The 
Moss can be raked out in 
winter. This, however, is 
usually a sign of badly 
drained soil. The Millfoil 
may take a little more clear- 
ing out, but may be eradi- 
cated by perseverance. 
When you have the depres- 
sions levelled up, we suggest 
you rake out the Moss, and 
follow this up with a dress- 
ing of soil and old manure 
sifted. Give nearly an inch 
of this all over your lawn, 
and in March or April sow 
fine Grass or Clover-seed, 
with a further 3 inch of soil. 
During the winter sweep the 
lawn once or twice with 
rough besom, and level any 
worm casts with the back 
of a rake. You will see a 
considerable improvement 
another year if you do this, ] 


Montbretia not flower- 
ing.—Will you tell me why my 
Montbretia will go to leaf and has 
so few flowers? It has been 
divided and is in a sunny place. 
Will it grow in a damp place and 
shaded ?7—E. A. W, 

[You give no particulars 


as to locality or soil, or how 






































Rheum Emodi; (See page 452.) 


and then removed all at once, as such treatment 
gives the plants a severe check, and causes many 
of the principal leaves to turn yellow. Cut, 
not pull them off, as is too often done. Healthy 
plants will often produce flowers in August and 
September, in which case they should be 





long the plants have occu- 
pied the same position. It 
is most likely the corms or 
bulbs are small and weak, 
and, if so, the plants will 
require liberal care to resuscitate them. In 
some localities these things require lifting 
and storing away for the winter; in others the 
plants are quite safe. Usually in light soils 
they are safe ; but in heavy soils they are less 
so, standing quite well in some, failing just ag 





ee 


completely in others. Much has to do with 
good culture and liberal care. The soil should 
be dug 18 inches deep, work in manure and sand 
freely, and plant 4 inches deep. Owing to the 
weak state of your plants you had best lift in 





Rheum palmatum fl. rubro. (See page 452.) 


November and store for the winter, Replant 
early in the month as above, and give plenty of 
sharp sand about the roots in the replanting. ] 
Lilium speciosum rubrum.—This beautiful 
Lily grows remarkably well in Lady de Tabley’s garden at 
Berry Court, Bournemouth. A bulb that four years ago 
flowered for the first time and had one flower-spike has this 
year 23 flower-spikes and 173 flowers. It is planted in 
good loam in a well-drained, partially shaded bed, where 
numbers of other Lilies grow and flower well.—S. 


Christmas Roses.—Can you tell me how I ought to 
manage MS als Roses? I have some nice strong plants, 

[These plants require a half-shady place, a 
soil both deep and rich, and plenty of moisture 
during summer. If your plants are good and 
strong and established, you may give a rather 
free mulch of manure now round about the 
plants for a distance of 12 inches. Shade, or at 
least partial shade, is an important factor in the 
cultivation of these plants. N othing is more 
conducive to the plants retaining their leafage 
in summer. Indeed, the plants can with more 
safety endure drought than full exposure to hot 
sun. But if in certain localities they do even 
this, it is but proof that the roots are far down 
in deep rich soil and quite oblivious to the heat 
above. | 


Rudbeckias.—Of the several varieties of 
Rudbeckias valuable for cutting in autumn few 
have become more popular than laciniata flore- 
pleno, which, owing to its double golden 
blossoms, has earned for it the term ** Golden 
Glow.” In the mixed borders, where one 
desires plants for providing lenty of blossoms, 
these should be grown. Golden Glow pro- 
duces in quantity flowers that last a long time 
when cut and placed in water. It is, moreover, 
a tall-growing plant (8 feet to 10 feet), and on 
this account is often seen as a back border 
subject. Rudbeckias pay for good treatment, 
and in a rich soil give much bloom in autumn, 
R. levigata is also an extremely free-flowering 
sort with yellow drooping petals. R. N ewmanni, 
a most popular sort, has brilliant yellow 
blossoms with black cones. R, pinnata, 
sulphur-yellow blossoms, petals drooping, is an 
early-flowering sort. R. californica is a giant- 
flowered variety, and is also distinguished by 
its bold, robust foliage. Rudbeckias may be 
raised from seed, and are easily propagated by 
root division, and where consideration ig given 
to flowers for autumn blooming they should 
find a place. As plants for town gardens 
Rudbeckias are of considerable service and 
appear to stand the smoke, and thabp much 
better than most plants. —Lrauvrst, 


— eee 

Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea, 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Hon. Mrs. Gillett, Compton Rectory, Guildford, 
for Clematis Flammula 3 2, Mrs. Deane, Fair- 
fields, Fareham, for Pear Louise Bonne of J ersey. 
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IRIS KA2MPFERI, 


Ix my garden is a pond with a shelving bank on one side 
facing north to higher ground. 
bed on this bank a little higher than the water for Iris 
Kempferi and such like damp-lovingthings. When should 
they be put in, and will they require protection during the 
winter? Last autumn I planted some I. Kempferi in 
another part of the garden. They survived the winter 
without protection, and some of them are now flowering. 
Can you tell me of other things that would be likely to 
do well with the I. Kempferi? At the bottom of the 
sloping bank are yellow flags.—R. L. N. 

[The idea is a most laudable one, and we 
could wish similar opportunities for planting in 
these places were more frequently embraced. 
There are many good things suited to the beau- 
tifying of such positions, though not exactly in 
the way suggested by your note. Iris Kemp- 
feri, for example, is so beautiful when alone 
that any mixtures may only spoil them. We 
would, therefore, suggest your planting a few of 
the moist-loving things alone in groups and to 
embrace a good season—i.e , a lengthy one of 
flowering. Beds will not be needful in general, 
for the moisture is the great essential to many. 
In the case of the Iris, however, some addition 








to the present soil may be made, though you do 
not say of what the bank soil is composed. If 
heavy or clayey in texture, some had best be 
taken out, and its place filled in with leaf-soil, 
very short manure, and lighter soil. What 
these Irises delight in is a comparatively light 


mixture of soils, so that the roots can travel | 


about freely and at the same time deeply. 
Such a mixture may be made of old potting- 
soil, peat screenings, leaf-soil, and short manure, 
and this freely mingled with the bank soil, so 
that a depth of 2 feet is available for the Irises, 
will ensure success with a rapid growth and 
abundant flowering. We know, however, of 
these plants flowering where no such provision 
has been made, but there is no comparison in 
the result. What is mostly desired is that the 
roots shall reach moisture in dry weather. If 
this is provided success may be also said to be 
assured. Keep the surface of bed 15 inches 
above the water level of the pond, and prepare 
the ground deeply and well. All this group of 
Iris delights in rich and abundant supplies of 
food, and, given this, the plants will grow 3 feet 
high and more, while the noble blossoms will 
prove a feature in any garden, Other Irises, 


I should like to make a | 
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for which no special provision need be made, 


| are I, sibirica and vars. particularly, I. orien- 


talis, I. ochroleuca, the last preferring the 
higher position. Monarda didyma is a glorious 
plant clad in crimson-scarlet, the foliage of a 
delightful perfume for a moist place. Primula 
japonica, also, inserted into the dampest places 
in the bankside, is very fine. Then, if you had 
a desire for a bed of peat-loving plants, these 
may be found in Cypripedium spectabile, C. 
pubescens (in loam and peat), Lilium superbum, 
L. pardalinum, L, canadense, carpeting the sur- 
face of such a bed with Primula Sieboldi. 
These alone would make quite a pleasing 
feature. 

Again, on the ordinary bank in wetter places, 
Spirza venusta would do fiaely, also 8. digitata 
and §. Ulmaria plena, Any of the Astilbes, and 
not least the Goat’s-beard Spircea (S. Aruncus), 
and, if room for more, the Lythrums and the 
taller Michaelmas Daisies. By planting in thin, 
irregular groups or drifts the effect will both 
please and surprise not a few who see the plants 
in bloom. All the plants are quite hardy and 


Iris Kempferi by the lake in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 


free growing. If you plant the Iris in the com- 
ing weeks it may be well to lightly mulch for 
the first winter, but afterwards, when the roots 
have taken hold, there will be no need for this. 
The spring months—i.e., March and April—are 
much the best for dividing and replanting these 
water-loving Irises of Japan. Our illustration 
will give you a good idea as to the position best 
suited for Iris Kempferi, as seen growing in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. ] 


Sea Hollies (Eryngiums). — Eryngiums 
should be grown by those who have in view 
blossoms for drying for use in winter. They 
want little attention, and each year one can cut 
their stems, which carry steely-blue blossoms. 
Several plants of the variety amethystinum are 
at the present time full of stems loaded with 
flowers, and are an interesting change in a 
border of hardy flowers. As soon as the 
majority of the flowers have assumed the 
bluish-purple tint the stems will be cut and 
placed in vases in the house. E. giganteum 
often grows taller‘than the aforementioned sort, 


and is easily distinguished by its white glisten- 
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| ing foliage; the blooms, also, are white. E. 
planum produces small flower-heads. LE. tri» 


partitum soon grows into a dense bush and has 
many dark blue flowers. The quickest way to 
increase Eryngiums is by seed, sowing in boxes 
in a cold-frame and afterwards planting out ; 
but if a flowering-stem is left for the seascn 
many self-sown plants will result, and these I 
have found often do better than going to the 
trouble of sowing and transplanting.—Wo0op- 
BASTWICK. 


OHRYSANTHHAMUMS., 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


A Too common mistake with the Chrysanthemum 
when placed under glass is treating it as a hot- 
house plant. So careful are many cultivators 
that scarcely a breath of fresh air is allowed to 
reach the opening blossoms, and not the slightest 
ray ofsunshine. Fire-heat is employed, and, in 
the end, by this coddling treatment, the flowers 
areruined. Undoubtedly the best way to treat 





this favourite subject is as a hardy plant, which 
requires glass to keep away moisture rather 
than to provide warmth. When first taken in 
from the open air every available means of open- 
ing the greenhouse should be utilised, doors and 
all, and abundance of air is needed during the 
whole time the flowers are opening. A close 
atmosphere takes from the substance of the 
blooms and aids the spread of aphis, which is a 
troublesome pest when once established. It 
also favours decay by causing the petals to 
damp. In or near towns growers have to contend 
with fogs, which are practically unknown to 
country cultivators ; and with the former it is 
necessary to employ fire-heat to expel the same, 
But even in this case it is wise to have slight 
ventilation at the top, and to throw open the 
houses when such fogs have gone, With abun- 
dance of air the plants take a lot of moisture 
from the roots—always a good sign that they 
are active and doing well. In the matter of 
feeding, amateurs need to be cautioned, as there 
are so many inducements to use this or that 
wonderful fertiliser. My practice has been to 
employ these aids to fine flowers cautiously, and 
to use them in a very weak state, but often. In 








= 


‘when it is mostly neglected. 
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too many instances the roots, which have been 
obtained by months of culture when the plants 
are in the open, are killed by strong doses of 
manure, to give, as it is thought, size to the 
If the instructions in 
purchasing any known fertiliser are that the 
same may be used, say, 1 oz. to a gallon of 
water, then use but half the quantity, and one 


blooms when opening. 


is safe. 


A really fine Japanese variety now opening is 


Scottish Chief. It is of a soft shade of yellow, 


and in shapes has those long, drooping florets 80 
generally admired. There is a richness about it 
and it is especially free to bloom, as well as 
It seems 
an improvement on the yellow Mme. Carnot 


being of fine habit and easy to grow. 


type, which has hitherto been considered the 
most perfect. Scottish Chief was raised in 
America by Nathan Smith and Sons, the raisers 
of Niveum, Modesto, and other fine things. It 
came to England without any particular recom- 
mendation, got into the hands of one or two 
good growers, and last autumn a bloom of it 
was awarded premier prize at the Edinburgh 
Show. Thus a good variety forced its way to 
the front without certificates—awards which 
are very often misleadiog. If I mistake not, 
another variety which has been with us a couple 
of seasons, but is still comparatively unknown, 
will come to the front. That is Princess Alice 
de Monaco. I saw only one fine flower of it last 
year, but it was a remarkable Chrysanthemum 
—large, handsome, and especially rich in sub- 
stance in its petals. The blooms are slightly 
incurving and the colour white. The plant is 
strong, with ample foliage, and easy to grow. 
Miss Alice Byron is a third variety. Amateurs 
who may not possess it should note. This is a 
white, a very handsome blossom with incurving 
shape. Those who know how difficult it is to 
obtain good flowers of Mrs. H. Weeks, a noble 
Chrysanthemum, may discard it and grow 
instead the newer kind. It is even more 
beautiful and is easy to grow. 

Not a few growers are complaining again this 
year of the rust. When very bad it is certainly 
discouraging. I sawa collection recently where 
the Chrysanthemum leaves were literally eaten 
up by it, and I was told that it all came in a few 
days. This may be so, but I would like to see 
more trouble taken to eradicate it in the early 
stages. For instance, one can battle with a 
similar disease known to Carnations by being 
constantly on the look-out, and taking off a leaf 
whenever a spot of fungus is seen. And so with 
Chrysanthemum-rust—it is in the early season 
Being on the 
undersides of the leaves it is likely to escape 
notice, but growers should take the pains to 
examine this side in the spring, and the chances 
are that if checked then it will give little 
trouble after. The spots occur at first on the 
older of the young leaves. These may boa 
removed without any apparent injury to the 
plant, which gradually grows out of it. 

Except to retard any particular flowers for a 
certain date, it is not wise to shade the expand- 
ing blooms. At this season the sun is losing 
power, and what we do get is necessary to aid 
the colours in their brightness. Shade lessens 
the power of the blooms to properly expand. 
Shade is often given to prevent the flowers 
damping. We have found, however, that the 
cause of this is not sunlight, but want of air, 
especially in early morning. Something is 
required to dry up or drive away the moisture 
that has settled on the blooms during the dark 
and cooler night. lake TSH 





OROHIDS 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Orchids in ccol-houses.—In GarpDENiIne Inuus- 
TRATED, 12th Oct., 1901, you state that it is possible to 
grow many Orchids of the most showy and beautiful 
species in a moderately heated greenhouse, but the only 
name given is Miltonia vexillaria. Would you be good 
enough to let me haye a, list of others which are suited to 
like conditions ?—R. 8. Hupson, Richmond, Yorks. 

[It is apparent that, like most people, you are 
under the mistaken impression that Orchids 
need facilities which it is impossible to pro- 
vide in the greenhouse of an amateur. I have 
previously stated in the columns of GARDENING 
InLustrateD that Orchids can be successfully 
grown ina cold greenhouse or fernery, where 
frost, of course, may be excluded. The whole 
family of Odontoglossums, including the lovely 
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O. crispum—one of the best all-round Orchids in 
cultivation—and the spotted novelties which 
crop up amongst importations of this species, 
purchased for a modest outlay when imported, 
are among the most sought after, and realise 
higher prices than any Orchid in cultivation. 
The whole section of robust-growing Masde- 
vallias, Maxillarias, Oncidiums, including the 
O, macranthum section, Lycastes, Epidendrum 
vitellinum majus, Cypripedium insigne, ©. vil- 
losum, C Boxalli, and the host of hybrids de- 
rived from the various crosses may also be 
included. Most of these mentioned here may be 
grown under cooler conditions than Miltonia 
vexillaria, and procured for a modest outlay of 
See also a reply to “A 


a few shillings each. 
Constant Reader.”—H. J. P.] 


Growing cool Orchids.—I have for many years 
been a regular reader of your paper, through which I have 
vainly searched for information how to grow N. American 
Orchids. Should water tanks be under the stages or only 
trays containing moisture? Should the hot-water pipes 
be on a level with or under the level of the stages the 
My house is 22 feet long by 12 feet 
broad ; the door is in the centre of the south wall, with a 
The house faces N.W., and gets 


plants are placed on? 


window above the door. 
all sun after 11 a.m. daily.—A OonsTant RRADER. 


[In your note you mention North American 
We think it must be the cool-growing 


Orchids. 
species of Orchids whose native habitats are in 


the mountainous States of South America.- The 
construction of the cool Orchid-house, suitable 


for the culture of Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, 
the cool-growing Oncidiums, Maxillarias, etc., 
need not differ structurally from that of an 
ordinary greenhouse, 


bottom, the ventilation being placed opposite 


the hot-water pipes, so that during winter the 


air may become warmed before reaching the 


plants, the hot-water pipes being placed below 


the level of the stages. The winter temperature 
required for the above-named species and other 


cool Orchide is 50 degs. at night, dropping to 


45 degs., or even lower in cold weather. With 
low temperatures the moisture, both at the roots 
of the plants and in the atmosphere, should be 
reduced to the lowest minimum. In the culti- 
vation of Orchids it is essential to have good 
provision for the storage of rain water, for, 
unless watered with rain water, the compost of 
peat and Sphagnum Moss, suitable for the 
requirements of these plants, quickly becomes 
sour, the Moss never growing where hard water 


is used. Shading must be provided go as to 


protect the plants from becoming scorched by 
the sun. The house you mention should be a 
suitable one in which to grow cool Orchids. 
One of the principal drawbacks to the more 


general cultivation of Orchids during the past 


has been the mistaken idea that they require 
special treatment. It is not until it is realised 


that Orchids need the same care and treatment 


as other plants that their culture becomes easy. 
Orchids may be successfully grown in large 


towns and smoky districts, where many—in 


fact, almost all—of ourfamiliar stove and green- 


house plants fail altogether during the foggy 
C 


months of the year.—H. J. C.] 





WINTERING BEDDING PELARGONIUMS. 


Some people condemn the practice of cutting 
back bedding Pelargoniums after they are 
taken up, but what, I would ask, can otherwise 
be done with them? To winter them without 
cutting back would require a great deal of 
room, as the tops would fill almost as much 
space as they did on the ground. If the plants 
are wanted for propagation, then save the 
heads ; but if to plant out again, by all means 
prune them hard in, as by so doing hundreds 
may be packed away and wintered on any light 
shelves. As to their damping at the cut parts, 
much depends on how they are treated, and 
whether the wood left is ripe and hard, which 
it should be, all soft, immature shoots being cut 
out or removed. If this is done and the bran- 
ches are only left an inch or two long, so as to 
contain one or two buds, the plants may be put 
close together in boxes or pots, and kept in a 
dry house without any decay taking place. The 
way in which I manage is this: I shorten the 
roots as well as the tops, and after the plants 
are packed close in the soil give a watering to 
settle it about them; they then get no more, 
unless they begin to shrivel, till the eyes break, 
In spring I either pot singly or bind.a little 
Moss and loam about the roots, and then lay 
them in frames, using sifted leaf-soil to bury 

















:The principal item is to 
seo that ample ventilation is provided at the 





the roots; out of this they lift capi- 
tally in the spring, having good balls, 
and are then planted direct into the beds, 
The variegated kinds are only thinned out by 
having any awkward or misplaced shoots 
removed; then all the leaves are picked off 
those left, and the plants are placed in boxes as 
close as they can be worked in together; they 
are then watered heavily to wash the soil among 
the roots and left to dry. As variegated Pelar- 
goniums are more tender than the green-leaved 
sorts, they require a little more heat to winter 
them well, and should be placed near the light, 
where they can have a fair amount of air to 
keep them from damping. Early in spring 
some of the shoots may be taken off for cuttiogs, 
as just as they are beginning to grow they 
strike freely if kept a little dry and stood near 
the glass ona shelf. The advantage of haviag 
as many old plants of Pelargoniums as can be 
saved is that they are so much better than 
young ones, as they flower more freely without 
making much growth, S. 





CYCLAMEN, 


ForMERLY Cyclamen-seed was sown in spring, 
but many good growers of these charming 
flowers now raise the plants in autumn; and, 
doubtless, it is the best plan, as they make 
steady growth during winter and are ready for 
potting offin February. New seed is preferable 
to old, as it germinates quicker, and the plants 
are, as a rule, more sturdy. A shallow, well- 
drained pan is the best receptacle for the seed, 
the ‘best compost being sandy loam rubbed 
down by the hands and enriched with a little 
cow-manure which has lain long enough to 
assume the form of mould ; some silver or river 
sand also being added. Sow the seed half-an- 
inch apart. If sown thicker the roots of the 
seedlings get entangled, and some of them are 
sure to get broken when lifted from the pan. 
Cover the seed with a quarter-of-an-inch of fine 
soil, water gently, lay a pane of glass on the 
pan, and place it in a Cucumber-house till the 
young plants appear. Then place in a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. and water very carefully 
during winter, as, although Cyclamen delight 
in plenty of moisture, they resent the least 
approach to stagnation. All being well, the 
young plants will be fit for potting early in 
February, and if carefully potted and kept 
syringed and shaded from bright sun they will 
make rapid growth. Keep them near the light 
and give them a night temperature of 65 degs. 
tillthe pots are well filled with roots. Then 
repot into 43-inch pots and place them in an 
intermediate-house till the end of May, when a 
frame facing north willbe best for them. Here, 
with careful airing, slight shading, and gentle 
overhead syringings when the frame is closed 
early in the afternoon on sunny days, they wil 
make rapid progress, and will be ready for pot- 
ting in 6-inch pots at the endof July. In these 
they should be allowed to flower. At the final 
potting use the compost in a rather rough state, 
and add to it a small percentage of fowls’ 
manure in a dry state. Weak liquid-manure 
and clarified soot-water, given alternately once 
a week, will greatly improve the growth. 
Should green-fly or thrip attack the plants, 
mild fumigation with Tobacco-paper must be 
resorted to, but they must be shaded from the 
sun the following morning. Give a chink of air 
at night, and remove the plants to the green- 
house in October. C. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Growing Eucharis amazonica.—Would you 
kindly tell me the proper treatment for Eucharis Lilies ?— 
NOvIcE. 

[The Eucharis is essentially a stove plant— 
that is to say, it needs at least a minimum tem- 
perature of 55 degs. during the winter, and if 
required to bloom at that season a night tem- 
perature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., with a rise of 
10 degs. or a little less during the day, must be 
maintained. A very suitable compost is two- 
thirds good fibrous loam to one-third leaf- 
mould, with a liberal admixture of pieces of 
charcoal about the size of a Hazel-nut, and 
coarse silver-sand. Care must be taken not to 
Overpot, and in the case of established speci- 
mens they may remain in the same pot for years 
and continue in robust health. For single 
bulbs, pots 5 inches and 6 inches in diameter 
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will be ample, and where three bulbs are put | 


into one pot 6 inches and 7 inches will suffice. 
Drain thoroughly, as stagnant moisture is very 
detrimental to the health of the Eucharis, and 
in all stages the watering must be carefully 
done, as an excess of water has ruined many 
fine plants. The charcoal is of great service in 
keeping the soil in a porous condition. During 
the summer a moderate amount of shading is 


necessary, and at that season the structure in | 


which they are growing may, with sun-heat, be 
allowed to run up to 80 degs. or 90 degs. Some 
cultivators prefer plunging the pots in bottom- 
heat, but this is by no means necessary. While 
the Eucharis may be had in flower at Christmas, 
it is somewhat erratic in its behaviour, and 
the market growers who make a feature of 
maintaining a supply of cut-flowers to a greater 
or less extent all the year round grow them by 
the thousand, so that should a few fail at the 
expected time others will take their place. 
Those that are intended to bloom about Christ- 
mas and the new year are given a partial rest 
by keeping them somewhat cooler during July 
and August, but they must on no account be 
dried off as many bulbs are, for the Eucharis is 
essentially an evergreen, and any attempt to 
treat it otherwise will only result in failure. ] 
Iris Sindjarensis.—When potting the bulb, should 
it be treated like a Hippeastrum, with the shoulder above 


the mould, or plunged altogether a couple of inches 
below? The shape of the bulb seems to require potting 





they were poor in colour compared with some 
I have noticed that had developed in the 
sunny end of an ordinary greenhouse. 





GUERNSEY LILIES (NERINES). 


I am surprised that the Nerines (Guernsey 
Lilies) are not more often to be found among 
those interesting little collections which receive 
so much care from the villa gardener. Few 
plants are better adapted by Nature to put up 
with reverses, or even neglect, than this. The 
fact of their being bulbous plants in a measure 
accounts for this, and their peculiarity of always 
thriving best in a dry atmosphere still further 
adapts them to the means of the amateur and 
window gardener. ‘he culture of the Nerine 
is very simple, and the production of its 
gorgeous flowers is certain, provided the 
following details be borne in mind. Nerines do 
not require and will not thrive in a warm, moist 
house ; they are cold greenhouse plants requir- 
ing a dry atmosphere all the year round. The 
treatment for one year (which should be 
repeated annually) is as follows: The Nerines 
begin to flower in the end of August and 
continue to bloom throughout the autumn. 
During flowering, and afterwards throughout 
the winter and spring, the Nerines should be 


| freely watered until the leaves by turning yellow 


show that the resting time has arrived. Through- 


























Nerine Fothergilli. 


above, but I am doubtful. Should it be watered when 
potted ?7—C. 8. 

[Bury the plant about an inch deep if you 
grow it in a pot, or 2 inches at least if you plant 
it out. You will probably obtain the best 
results by liberal pot culture—i.e., plenty of 
soil and very liberal drainage. If soil is fairly 
moist you need not water when potted, and 
afford meagre supplies till growth begins in 
earnest. | 


Kalanchoe flammea.—From Somaliland 
seeds of this pretty flowering succulent plant 
were sent to Kew half-a-dozen years ago. As it 
proved to be of easy propagation by cuttings, 
and also ripened seeds freely, it has already 
become widely distributed, and bids fair in a 
short time to be far more popular than it is now. 
Specimens from 18 inches to 2 feet high, grown 
in pots 5 inches in diameter, are a very useful 
size for various decorative purposes. The 
branches, which are erect in growth, are clothed 
with fleshy, green, spathulate leaves, from 
° inches to 3 inches long, and disposed in pairs. 
The flowers, arranged in a many-branched 
terminal umbel, are four-petalled, suggesting in 
shape a Bouvardia, and of an orange-scarlet 
colour. The individual flowers, from their 
succulent nature, remain fresh a considerable 
time, and asa succession is kept up from one 
head the blooming season extends over a 
lengthened period. It is at its best during the 
summer months. A large group was exhibited 
at the Temple Show, but, owing in all proba- 
bility to their having bsen brought on in heat 
in order to induce them to flower at that period, 


| out the remainder of the summer, while the 
plants are leafless, not one drop of water should 
be given until the flower-spikes appear, or 1n 





exceptional cases until the bulb, by its persisting 
in pushing up leaves at the flowering time, shows 
that it does not mean to bloom, in which case 
the plant must be watered and grown again 
until the next year. All the sun, light, and air 
possible should be given to them at all times. 
Daring the resting season a shelf in a sunny 
part of a greenhouse or cold-frame where air can 
be freely admitted without letting in the rain 
suits them admirably. These, like many other 
bulbs, often get ruined by being placed under a 
stage when not growing. By the above it will 
be seen that the Nerines have a dry season of 
some months. It is important to see the flower- 
spikes before watering, or the leaves will be 
caused to grow and the spikes will not appear. 
Potting should be done as seldom as possible. 
The Nerines when repotted are generally thrown 
one year out of bloom. They thrive for years in 
the same pots, piling one bulb on another, and 
thus greatly increasing the number of spikes to 
each plant. The best soil for them is turfy 
yellow loam without admixture of any kind ; 
this, when the plants get well rooted into it, 
will last and keep them in good condition for 
years. Nerine flexuosa, N. elegans, and a few 
others of the winter-blooming hybrids of N. 
flexuosa are, to a certain extent, exceptions to 
the above rules, as they do not require so longa 
rest, but may be watered in September without 
regard to the condition of the flower-spikes, as 
they bloom well when growing. The following 
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is a list of the best kinds ia cultivation, those 
marked * being especially recommended to 
beginners or those who mean to grow them in 
the window ; 40 degs. or 50 degs. Fahrenheit in 
winter will do them well, but a higher tem- 
perature if dry and airy will suitthem: *N, 
corusca, dark scarlet; N. corusca major, 
orange-scarlet ; N. curvifolia, orange-scarlet ; 


*N. flexuosa, white, pink line; N. elegans, 
bright pink; N. Fothergilli, scarlet; *N. 
Fothergilli major, vermilion; N. filifolia, rosy- 


red; N. humilis; *N. humilis angustifolia ; 
N. Planti, crimson; N. pudica, white; N. 
pulchella, blush, with rose line ; *N. rosea, dark 
rose ; N. sarniensis (the Guernsey Lily), rosy- 
crimson ; N. undulata, lilac; and *N. venusta, 
crimson. O. 


GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


Pears rotting (G. R. Parker).—I am sorry to say 
that when your Pears reached me they were so much de- 
cayed that it was impossible to say what was the cause. 
If you would send up some more that are not quite so 
ripe, I will do my best to tell you what is the matter with 
them.—G. 8S. S. 


Grubs in soil. — During the last month I have 
found three nests of grub3 in my garden border; each 
nest had apparently hundreds in it. I found another one 
this morning, and enclose herewith several of the grubs, 
and shall be glad if you will say what they are and 
whether injurious or not?—E. R. 

[The grubs you find in your garden are those 
of a fly, the St. Mark’s Fly, or another species 
belonging to the same genus (Bibio). These 
flies may often be found in large numbers for a 
day or two towards the end of April. They fly 
very clumsily, and have generally red and black 
bodies, and may often be found in pairs. It is 
difficult to know how best to deal with the 
grubs, and they are certainly injurious to the 
roots of plants. It would be hopeless to try 
and water the whole garden with an insecti- 
cide with the view of destroying them, and if 
you can at all guess where they are it is easier 
to turn up the earth at that place and pick them 
out. When the flies are on the wing numbers 
may easily be caught in a butterfly net.— 
GaSc8.] 

Grubs in garden.—!I send you per this post a box 
containing some grubs that latterly have infested my 
garden. They eat the Cabbage plants off at the surface 
of the ground. They do not appear to eat the root or 
much of the leaf. They seem to be in evidence nearly all 
the year round, but I only became acquainted with them 
last year.—JNO. THORN. 


—— Can you give me information about the grubs with 
which the kitchen garden is infested? I have tried lime 
and various other things to kill them. As soon as any 
green and succulent plant has come up and is well estab- 
lished it withers, and when one digs it up these grubs are 
always to be found at the roots. Oan you tell me what 
they are and how to get rid of them ?—D, 

[The grubs you found destroying your 
Cabbage plants are the caterpillars of the dart 
or Turnip moth (Agrotis segetum), a very 
common insect. Its caterpillars are most 
destructive pests, and are very difficult to 
destroy. Many different methods have been 
suggested for this purpose, but none are more 
effectual than the troublesome one of turning 
them up out of the ground with a spud or 
similar instrument and collecting them. They 
often hide under stones, clods, or rubbish, or if 
the soil be at all cracked, in the cracks. When 
this is the case, watering with soapy water so 
that the cracks are filled will bring them to the 
surface. Probably, laying bricks, tiles, pieces of 
turf, or boards about would provide them with 
shelter during the day, as they are night 
feeders. These traps should be lifted up every 
morning. In digging ground which has been 
infested with these caterpillars a good look-out 
should be kept for any suspicious looking balls 
of earth, as the caterpillars form an earthen 
cocoon round themselves before they become 
chrysalides, Sprinkling soot or kainit round 
plants and chopping it in with a hoe to some 
extent prevents the caterpillars trom attacking 
the plants.—G. 8. 8.] 

Oak decaying.—I am sending you by same post 
a small piece of decayed wood taken from the interior oi 
an Oak-tree growing on my lawn here. The tree is com- 
posed of two distinct trunks growing from one root. The 
trunk which is decaying is about 30 feet high and 6 feet 
8 inches in girth at the base; the other is about 20 feet 
higher and about 13 feet in girth. Both are in full leaf. 
But about the 19th inst. a large piece of bark, about 3 feet 
long, fell from the decaying tree, and a shower of brown 
dust was precipitated. Then I discovered that the centre 
of the trunk was in a state of decay similar to the sample 
gent. I had the trunk probed, and found that the decay 
extended horizontally right through the trunk about 
10 feet from the base, and that a large portion of it is 
hollowed out up and down from where the bark fell off, 








while the other trunk appears perfectly sound and 
healthy. It seems to me that this is the work of some 
insect, but I am not sure, and shall -be glad if you can ex- 
plain the cause to me in your columns, and if you can 
advise me whether this can be cured or if I should have 
the decaying trunk cut down or not, also if there is 
danger —which might be prevented—of the disease, what- 
ever it may be, spreading to the other trunk? My lawn 
is a detached part of Hampton Court Home Park, and is 
on the river, thus showing, I think, that the cause can 
hardly be the usual dry rot.—Quzrcus. 

[The pieces of decayed wood which you sent, 
taken from your Oak-tree, have been 
undoubtedly burrowed into by insects, and I 
found several specimens of a beetle belonging to 
a family that feeds entirely on fungi. It has no 
English name. Its scientific one is Myceto- 
phagus piceus. It is a by no means common 
insect: Most likely there is some fungus attack- 
ing your tree on which this insect has fed. I 
do not think that this insect was in any way the 
cause of the wood dying, but probably finding 
it decaying it laid its eggs in it, and the grubs 
when hatched fed on and burrowed into. the 
rotten wood. It is difficult to give any definite 
advice without seeing the trees, as one cannot 
realise the extent of the mischief. If the latter 
is not great, I should cut away as much of the 
decayed portion as possible, .and .give the 
exposed parts of the sound wood a good coating 
of Stockholm tar, If a large proportion of the 
tree is decayed, it might be better to cut it 
down and burn it, but this might have the effect 
of exposing the other stem and its branches in 
such a way as to be injurious to them. When 
two trees have grown near one another for 
many years, taking away one generally means 
the loss of the other, as the one that is left 
misses the shelter it has always been accustomed 
to on one side. Examine the decaying stem and 
see if there is not seme kind of fungus on it or 
near its base ; if there be, the chances are you 
will not save it.—G, 8, 8.] 
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PLANTING ROSE BEDS. 
(REPLY To ‘ VicaR,”) 

Tue elaborate preparation employed in the 
building of walls on the north, east, and west of 
the proposed beds will necessitate the planting 
of subjects that make a good growth, and we 
cannot recommend anything better than the 
cee-flowering Tea, Hybrid Tea, and Morthly 
Roses. In ‘order to do these well, however, you 
must introduce some good loam, as the road- 
scrapingsand manurealone would bedistasteful to 
the Roses, although they are partial to these two 
materials when used in moderation. We should 
advise that two thirds of the soil consist of loam 
or good garden mould, and theotherthird manure 
and road-scrapings. Some burnt garden refuse or 
burnt earth, together with a sprinkling of bone- 
meal or 4-inch bones, would be productive of last- 
ing benefit to the plants, and they would 
show by their vigour that they appreciated the 
addition. The walls surrounding the beds might 
be covered with one variety, and the remainder 
of the bed with another. We should, therefore, 
suggest for the centre bed Marie Van Houtte on 
the walls, and either Gruss au Teplitz or Fellen- 
berg for the centre. If planted 2 feet to 24 feet 
apart, space would be available for plants of 
Tufted Pansies of a kind that would contrast 
well with the Roses. These Tufted Pansies 
alone would produce a continuous feast of blos- 
som, and the Roses would certainly flower more 
or less from June to October. For the other 
two beds we would suggest for No. 1, Cramoisie- 
Superieur on the walls and Caroline Testout or 
Mme. Laurette Messimy in the centre ; and, for 
No. 2 bed, La France on the walls and Mme. 
Hoste or Hon. Edith Gifford in the centre, with 
a carpeting in both cases of Tufted Pansies. In 
order to produce a bold effect some of the centre 
plants could be trained ag pillars, and the outer 
row of plants partly pegged down. Frequent 
hoeing, and a good soaking of water two or three 
times a day, would keep up the continuity of 
flowering for which the Roses named are so 
jastly famous, For the proposed pergola Ram- 
bler Roses should be freely used, kinds such as 
Crimson Rambler, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, Félicité 
Perpetue, Flora, The Garland, being excellent 
Clematis Flammula, C. montana, and others, 
together with Honeysuckles, Virginian Creepers, 
Vines, and Polygonum Baldschuanicun, are 
admirably adapted for the purpose, 




























































MONTHLY ROSES, 


Tus valuable race of Roses has now a very wide 
range of colour. The introduction of Mme. L, 
Messimy by M. Guillot in 1887 seems to have 
given an impetus to raisers, and induced them 
to turn their attention to the improvement of 
the tribe, so that now we have such colours as 
apricot, salmon, yellowish-rose, and other tints, 
These, added to the rich crimson and scarlet, 
pink, white, and purple kinds hitherto compris- 
ing the group, enable the planter to make some 
very interesting colour effects. I cannot say 
that the modern varieties possess absolutely the 
hardiness of the Old Pink Monthly, but this is 
not of very material consequence now that a 
regular system of earthing up at the end of 
November such Roses as are not quite hardy is 


of any variety in the group. 
favour of hard pruning these Roses. I know, 
if allowed to do so, they will develop into big 
bushes, but excepting for hedges and a few 


I am strongly in 





Monthly Roses in a Scotch garden. From a photograph 
sent by Miss Wauchope, Musselburgh, 


special purposes, large bushes are not desirable, 
By hard pruning the inherent perpetual flower- 
ing character of the tribe is encouraged. 
Vigorous growths are intermittently produced 
direct from the base of the plants, and the 
result is an unceasing supply of flowers. It is 
very gratifying to find the Rose becoming more 
popular every year in the garden, and none are 
more useful than the Monthly Roses. But 
what a difference it makes to the success of the 
plants if the beds are well prepared beforehand. 
Because they are such free-growing Roses does 
not warrant us in according them a second-rate 
treatment. Give them of the best, and they in 
return will surprise the planter with the glorious 
growth and profuse blossoming. I have seen 
beds of Mme. E. Resal rivalling ‘the most 
glorious Teas, both in vigour and quality of 
blossom. Such beds were well made at the 
start—the old soil turned out, the bottom 
broken up, and new loamy soil added. As these 
Roses are permanent features, a lasting fertiliser 
should be given in some sha e, 

so efficacious as a Meet. 
Wailing this, a good layer of well-rotted farm- 
yard-manure placed low down is most useful, so 
| chat the plants when they need it will find the 
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adopted. One need not hesitate to plant freely | 





and nothing is | 
g of i-inch bones, | 
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| manure by searching for it. It is not given to 
_all individuals to plant these Monthly Roses 
extravagantly. Frequently one may find plan- 
tations of three and four thousand plants, 
but in most fair-sized gardens beds contain- 
ing from twenty to one hundred plants could 
be formed, each bed consisting of one kind 
only. Plant about 18 inches apart each way, 
and as early in the autumn as possible, If 
this is not practicable, then defer the work 
until April. Small plants raised from cuttings 
inserted in frames in J uly would be best put out 
in April, 

I have already alluded to hedges of Monthly 
Roses. The best kind for the purpose is the 
Common Pink. his is also a fine kind to plant 
hear carriage drives. Tor low hedges by tennis- 
lawns the Crimson China, Mme. L. Messimy, 
Mme. E. Resal, Queen Mab, and Armoga are 
very serviceable. In planting hedges of Monthly 
Roses, the soil should be bastard trenched to a 
width of 2 feet, incorporating with the soil any 
burnt earth or burnt garden refuse that may be 








handy. A moderate amount of well-rotted 
manure should be worked into the lower 
stratum of soil as the trenching proceeds. 

PRunING the first season should consist in 
cutting hard back one or more shoots, the rest 
leave from 6 inches to 12 inches long. In the 
following and subsequent years little pruning 
is required save cutting quite down one at least 
of the oldest growths in order to thicken the 
hase and to keep up a supply of new shoots. It 
is not generally known that Monthly Roses 
make lovely little objects for conservatory 
decoration. They should be kept in quite smail 
pots and renewed each year, planting out the old 
plants into the borders, Especially good for 
this purpose are Fabvier, Cramoisie-Superieur, 
Red Pet, White Pet, Armosa, Mme. L, 
Messimy, Mme. FE. Resal. Pot up early in 
autumn into 6-inch pots, and plunge outdoors 
in a bed of ashes or fibre. Protect from severe 
weather. Some of the plants may be removed 
to cold-frames at the end of the year, prepara- 
tory to bringing them into the conservatory 
later on. As soon as roots are moving freely it 
will be safe to give them a little artificial heat, 
but the more moderate it is the better for the 
plants. Some of these potted-up plants could 
be held in reserve to plant out later on, when 
the bulbous plants are over. I should like to 
see more of these Monthly Roses in our public 
parks. Surely they would have a brilliant 
effect. I believe in Finsbury Park they are 
much used, the crimson kinds having dwarf 
white Phloxes mingled with them. Many other 
things will suggest themselves that could bs 
tastefully mingled with the Roses. Supposing 
beds of these Roses are not wanted to be of a 
permanent character, they could be set out in 
their pots, only a most careful look-out would 
be necessary as regards watering. As 

WALL PLANTS, many readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED could recall Specimens of the old 
Crimson Monthly that made a wall appear all 
aglow with crimson. The Old Pink makes a 
lovely wall or arch plant, and the more modern 
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make the ground to receive the Roses, and how much 
must permanently be left open? How should I set to 
work to ree the ground, and what depth ought I to 
make it? The soil about here is sandy loam. Should the 
Roses be watered during the winter as they are under 
glass, and, if so, how often? How late can I safely plant 
the Roses ?/—M. 


[If you are careful to prepare good holes for 
the plants, climbing Roses should flourish in 
such a warm aspect. We should not advise 
LiIdeal, as it is not always a success as 4 
climber. Dr. Rouges is a much better variety 
for the purpose. On the other side of the Maré- 
chal Niel, climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
would, we think, be better than climbing 
Niphetos, as it is so very tender. Certainly the 
latter would be the more serviceable, and you 
could possibly protect the plant during severe 
weather. In preparing the holes for the recep- 
tion of the plants, dig out the old soil 2 feet deep 
and about 2 feet square. Fork up the bottom 
soil, and, if possible, connect, the hole with a 
drain-pipe ; but, in any case, put in 9 inches of 
broken bricks, large stones, clinkers, crockg, 
oyster-shells, or other suitable drainage mate- 
rial, and on to this place some good loam. Try 
and obtain this from a meadow. If you succeed, 
put some of the surface turf, Grass downwards, 
on the drainage, and fill up holes with the loam, 
having previously mixed with it some well-rotted 
manure at the rate of one part to three of soil. 
The sandy loam of the neighbourhood will 
doubtless be suitable ; but try and mix with it 
some loam of a heavier nature. When the soil 
has been put inallow it to settle down for a few 
days, then plant your Roses, taking great care 
to spread out the roots carefully. A permanent 
opening of | foot each way will suffice for water- 
ing, and also for the ingress of air to the soil. 
‘As the Roses will be planted out under cover it 
will be advisable to water them when planting. 
Do this before tke final few inches of soil are 
placed against the plants. After this the plants 
should require no more water at the root until 
February, unless you find the soil is becoming 
dust dry; but the growths may be syringed 
over with cold water at intervals. We should 
advise early planting, although you may defer 
the work until spring if you procure plants 
grown in pots. | 





































































kinds would cover a wall space some 6 feet to 
8 feet in height and as much in width in a very 
short time. But excepting the crimson kinds 1 
think our walls could be more profitably covered 
with the glorious Teas and Hybrid Teas, which 
are, after all, merely aristocratic relations of the 
Monthly Roses, One of the loveliest of the new 
kinds is 

Quren Mas. It is a most exquisite bud of 
beautiful apricot shading. The growth is free ; 
in fact, I am of opinion that this Rose must be 
closely allied to Safrano, for both in growth and 
form of bud, also in foliage, it greatly resembles 
that variety. 

Aurore is another sweet little gem like a 
miniature Souv. de Catherine Guillot. The 
colour is orange-yellow, shaded fawn. 


Cora is a small, neat flower, lemon-white in 
colour, tipped and tinted with carmine-rose. 

Jean Bacu Sisury is a Rose evidently arising 
from a cross with the Teas. It is most fresh in 
colour, the silvery-pink of the common Monthly, 
with outer petals of rose and carmine. The 
gloriously brilliant 


Gruss Av Trriitz comes very near the 
Monthly Roses, although described as a Hybrid 
Tea. It certainly is one of the most brilliant 
bedding Roses I know, and its fragrance is 
delightful. Where good, bold masses of colour 
are wanted, this Rose will be the one to plant. 
I am trespassing on dangerous ground. It will 
be said if you include Gruss au Teplitz among 
the Monthlies, why not Enchantress, G. 
Nabonnand, Princesse de Sagan, Corallina, 
Sonvenir de J. B. Guillot, etc.? I think that 
they should all be grouped as garden Roses. 
What does it signify whether they are Chinese, 
Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, or Bourbon, provided 
they give us freely and continuously their 
glorious blossom, so that our gardens in the late 
autumn months, as well as throughout the 
summer, may.be all aglow with Rose bloom ? 

Rosa. 


in the spring at pruning time. It matters very 
little which, nor does it much signify when 
you lay in or peg down the new wood, Never 
“tip” or in any way check the growths of 
strong-growing climbing Roses with the object 
of producing mere lateral shoots. The strong 
shoots will flower from all of the well-matured 
eyes early next spring, but if tipped while still 
in summer growth they will most likely make 
lateral shoots of no value whatever.—U. 


Climbing Roses for high walls 
(EB. A. R. W.).—For that part of your south 
wall which receives full sun the following half- 
dozen kinds would be suitable, taking into con- 
sideration that the wall is a lofty one—namely, 
Réve d@Or, Climbing Niphetos, Mme. Berard, 
Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Climbing 
Davoniensis, and Reine Olga de Wurtemburg. 
For the shaded part of the same wall, Reine 
Marie Henriette, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Gloire 
de Dijon, Jaune Desprez, Cheshunt Hybrid, and 
Mme. Jules Siegfried would all be excellent 
kinds, We should not advise the retention of 
the Ivy on the wall, as the Roses would soon 
become smothered, and we imagine you would 
have a great difficulty in preventing this hap- 
pening. Other good rapid-growing climbers 
that, in your favoured isle, would be sure to 
flourish ‘are Solanum jasminoides, Passion- 
flowers, Wistarias, Bignonia radicans, Clematis 
Flammula, etc. Should you not desire an 
immediate covering of the wall with the 
climbers, a few of the dwarf-growing Teas could 
be planted at the foot of the wall and trained 
thereon alternately between the climbers, in 
addition to the bush plants in front. The fol- 
lowing kinds would be most suitable for either 
purpose: Mme. Charles, Marie Van Houtte, 
Anna Ollivier, Mme. Lambard, Mme, Hoste, 
Papa Gontier, Souv. de Wm. Robinson, Hon. 
Edith Gifford, Souv. d’un Ami, Mrs. Mawley, 
Comtesse Festetics Hamilton, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, and Gruss au Teplitz. 

Roses to cover unsightly trees.—I want to 
plant two practically evergreen Rambling Roses to cover 
unsightly trees, aspect S.E., quick growth and hardy 
kinds, flowering late desired. Would Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg do for one? A yellow one preferred for the 
other, very dark or else very light in colour. What soil 
would be needed? I should have to remove some of the 
turf for them.—Moraa. 

[There are several quick-growing Roses that 
retain their foliage well into the New Year, but, 
unfortunately, they are summer-flowering only, 
or practically so. One of the fastest growing 
kinds is the one you name—Olga de Wurtem- 
burg—but the autumnal crop of blossom is a 
very scanty one. We saw it quite recently 
entirely covering the front of a residence in 
Guernsey. A companion to it would be the 
creamy-white Mme. Alfred Carriere. There is 
another lovely pale cream Rose, Mme. Jules 
Siegfried, that would also be suitable, and, of 
course, we have the never-failing Gloire de 
Dijon. Aiméo Vibert is perhaps the best of all 
for beautiful foliage, as nearly evergreen as any 
Rose, and its autumnal display of pure white 
flowers is most effective. A fine companion to 
this latter is Longworth Rambler, its cherry-red 
blossoms just now are very pretty, and the 
supply has been maintained almost continuously 
since June. Thegrowth, however, of these two 
latter is not so rambling as in Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg. In planting Roses near tree 
stumps a good depth of soil should be provided 
for them. In the case of a growing tree the 
Roses should be planted a foot or two away 
from the tree. It is also a good plan to sink 
an old cask into the ground and fill it with 
good compost, of course, providing ample 
drainage, but where a dead tree-stump is to be 
covered this would not be essential, although 
at the same time a barrowful or two of good 
soil is an advantage. Although we recommend 
the above kinds on account of their almost 
evergreen foliage, we must tell you that the 
best of all Roses for rambling up trees are the 
Ayrshire and Evergreen tribe, together with 
Crimson Rambler and the newer Aglaia. There 
is no great difference between them as to the 
time when they shed their leaves, but they 
flower but once in the year—namely in July. } 

Roses for verandah.—My house faces south and 
has a glass verandah (glass top only, not enclosed). I wish 
to grow on the spaces between the windows Roses, a 
Maréchal Niel in the centre and one on each side. What 
kinds would you advise as doing well in sucha situation 
and in pleasing contrast to the Maréchal Niel? Would 


L’Idea} and a Niphetos be good? The floor of verandah is 
brick. How much of the brickwork should I remove to 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A dark-flowered Hybrid Tea Rose.—May I 
venture to suggest that your correspondent, J. H. Stone- 
leigh, would find Bardou Job a most interesting dark 
Hybrid Tea? True, it is not so dark as Prince Camille de 
Rohan, but it is a most beautiful shade of true crimson, 
very fragrant, free and vigorous, and throws up great 
trusses of single flowers each over 3 inches across.— 
KNUTSFORD. 


Rose General Schablikine.—Of what colour 
and fragrance is the Rose General Schablikine? Isita 
H.P. or Hybrid Tea, or is it a wild-growing Rose unfit for 
very small front garden ?—J. H. STONELEIGH. 

[This one of Nabonnand’s seedlings, raised in 1875, is of 
vigorous growth, the colour fine coppery-red, flowers large 
and full. It is a Hybrid Tea.] 


— Can you recommend Rose General Schablikine? 
What are its merits? I should like names of two good 
white Teas? Is Mildred Grant a good Rose for the garden? 
—Rry. A. SEEDS. 

[This is an exceedingly free-flowering Tea 
Rose, coppery-red in colour. It makes a very 
effective garden variety, the trusses of flowers 
being well displayed on good stiff stems. 
Individually, the blossoms of Comtesse Festetics 
Hamilton are superior to the above, but not 
quite so profusely produced. We can recom- 
mend General Schablikine for the purpose to 
which it is mostly applied—namely, grouping or 
for forming a low hedge. Two good white Tea 
Roses are Souvenir de 8S. A, Prince and White 
Maman Cochet. There has hardly been time to 
judge of the behaviour of the Rose Mildred 
Grant in the garden. We have seen it exhibited 
well, but many of the Roses one meets with at 
Rose shows are anything but good garden 
Roses, As this Rose was only put into com- 
merce this last June, one must wait until next 
season before pronouncing for or against it.] 


Pegged-down Roses (f. G.).—Almost 
always whena Rose-shoot has been pegged down 
for flowering, a vigorous growth starts up from 
its base and attains to the height of several feet 
in the course of the season. It is only Roses 
that grow in this way that are adapted for 
pegging down, and the annual practice should be 
to cut back at pruning-time the shoot that has 
been pegged down to where a long shoot has 
appeared, and this shoot of the previous year’s 
growth should then be pegged down for flower- 
ing.—A. 

si Where pegged-down Roses have flowered 
well, and there is a sufficiency of new wood 
made to replace that which has already bloomed, 
by all means cut it away and lay in new wood. 
You may cut the superfluous wood away now or 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 





SWEET-SCENTED SHRUBS. 


Witt you kindly advise me about planting a garden in 
Oxfordshire with choice and particularly sweet-smelling 
shrubs? Which is the large-flowering Mock Orange? 
Which Lonicera is it that smells so sweetly and flowers in 
January? Also, which are the best white and purple 
Lilacs? I see there are two varieties of Chimonanthus 
advertised. Which is the better and the free-flowering one? 
Are Azaleas of any use, as the soil is a strong loam? Any 
hints will be gratefully received. ETHEL. 

[The large-flowering Mock Orange is Phila- 
delphus grandiflorus. The particularly sweet- 
smelling Lonicera that flowers in January is 
Lonicera fragrantissima, The best single white 
Lilac is Marie Legraye ; and the best purple, 
Souvenir de L. Spath. The typical Chimon- 
anthus fragrans is, as a rule, more free flowering 
than the variety grandiflorus. Azaleas will 
often do well in a loamy soil, provided it is free 
from lime in any shape and is not dried up dur- 
ing the summer. Of shrubs with sweet-scented 
flowers the following are particularly note- 
worthy : Azaleas, of which many of the Ghent 
and mollis forms are very fragrant, while a 
pretty hybrid between a Rhododendron and an 
Azalea, which is known sometimes as Azalea 
fragrans and at others as Rhododendron 
hybridum, with pretty mauve flowers, at their 
best about midsummer, is particularly note- 
worthy in this respect. Buddleia globosa, 
known popularly as the Orange Ball-tree, is a 
large, loose-growing shrub, with long, hoary, 
Willow-like leaves, while the bright orange- 
coloured flowers are borne in closely-packed, 
circular clusters in June and July. The flowers 
have a powerful honey-like smell. Calycanthus 
floridus (the American Allspice) is a neat bush, 
reaching a height of 6 feet or thereabouts, while 
the curious starry flowers of a lurid purple 
colour are borne throughout the greater part of 
the summer. They have &® warm, aromatic 
fragrance, which also occurs in the wood. 
Daphne Cneorum (Garland Flower) is a little 
trailing evergreen shrub, whose clusters of 
bright pink, sweet-scented flowers are borne in 
May. The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum) is a 
neat-growing deciduous shrub, whose leafless 
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branches are in February, March, or April, 
according to the weather, closely packed with 
bright pink fragrant blossoms. Of this there 
is a white-flowered form. Hypericum Andro- 
semum (Tutsan), whose leaves emit a pleasant 
odour when bruised, will grow under the shade 
of trees, and even in such a position its com- 
paratively large blossoms are freely borne 
towards the end of the summer. Jasminum offici- 
nale is the common white Jasmine, which must 
on no account be omitted from any list of sweet- 
scented plants of a shrubby character. Lonicera 
Periclymenum is our native Honeysuckle or 
Woodbine, and two good Japanese kinds are 
L. brachypoda and L. Halleana. Lavendula 
spica (Lavender) is a well-known and popular 
plant. Magnolia grandiflora, the only ever- 
green species, has large white sweet-scented 
blossoms. Of the deciduous kinds, the most 
fragrant are M. glauca, that flowers soon after 
midsummer, and the pretty little M. stellata, 
whose pure white blossoms are produced in the 
spring before the expansion of the leaves. 
Philadelphus grandiflorus (Mock Orange) is 
above referred to, but besides this there are 
others well worthy of mention, particularly the 
hybrid P. Lemoinei, which forms a slender bush 
from 4 feet to 6 feet high, and bears a great 
profusion of pure white blossoms, whose 
fragrance is less powerful but far more of a 
fruity nature than the common Mock Orange. 
A double-flowered form known as Boule 
d’Argent is also very desirable. Ribes san- 
guineum (Flowering Currant) and its varieties, 
which bloom in the spring, are all scented. 
Syringa vulgaris is the common Lilac, and 
besides the two mentioned at the head of this 
note there are innumerable forms. Varieties 
with double flowers have attained a consider- 
able amount of popularity within the last few 
years, and of them two good kinds are Mme. 
Lemoine (white) and Leon Simon (lilac). 
Besides all these you have Roses, a host in 
themselves, which should do well in your strong 
loam. Of shrubs with fragrant foliage there are : 
Sweet Bay (Laurus nobilis), Rosemary (Ros- 
marinus ofticinalis), and Southernwood (Arte- 
misia abrotanum). ] 
ee 

Climbers for north wall.—(Can you give me the 
names of any evergreen climbers, besides Ivy, suitable for 
a north wall in a sheltered position? Would Smilax 
aspera, Garrya elliptica, or the variegated evergreen 
Honeysuckle do?—A SrupENT or GARDENING. 

[Yes, these would do. You might also try Azara micro- 
phylla, Berberis in variety, Camellias, Orategus pyra- 
cantha, Cotoneaster, Oydonia, Escallonia, Magnolia 
grandiflora, and Euonymus in variety. Try also the 


Laurustinus, which is beautiful when grown on walls, and 
cften escapes when cut down in the open. ] 


VEGETABLES. 


SOWING CAULIFLOWERS IN AUTUMN. 


THE practice of autumn sowing of this impor- 
tant summer vegetable is not so generally 
adopted as used to be the case, though it cannot 
be denied that, given favourable weather, there 
is in these a great value. Last winter suited 
these plants admirably, and when planted out in 
March their advance was rapid. I never had 
earlier or finer Cauliflowers, and they clearly 
out-distanced those sown under glass in their 
maturity by some days. Last spring the weather 
materially hastened the Broccoli crop, and made 
it difficult to retain it in presentable form on or 
off the plants. The autumn-sown Cauliflowers 
filled in the gap between the latest Broccoli and 
the spring-sown Cauliflowers. It is not every 
year one may rely on an outdoor sowing, the 
severity of some winters being such that if the 
plants are not actually killed they are so 
hopelessly crippled that there is none or but 
little value inthem, It is, however, unwise to 
dispense with an autumn sowing because of an 
occasional failing. One can never foresee what 
the weather may be, and sowing Cauliflowers in 
autumn is all chance. The dwarf Erfurt Mam- 
moth is the variety I have the most faith in for 
early summer cutting, though Early London is 
an old and valuable sort for the same season. 
Handlights are what most gardeners approve of 
for sheltering Cauliflowers, and some take great 
pains in the preparation of the ground, the 
planting, and after-attention. I simply sow on 
a warm border at the end of August, allowing 
the plants to remain where sown until the end 
of March, when they are finally planted out in 
positions sheltered from the cold as much as 
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possible and in good land. A narrow border at | Seaweed in March, cropping very soon after. 


the foot of a forcing-house is an ideal position, 
both for 


planting. Wes, 





NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


A curious Cucumber.—I am sending you a 


curious grown Cucumber. I have seen curious vegetables 
in your paper, but have never seen a Cucumber. 
Telegraph. I thought it would be interesting to 
readers.—H. WItHERINGTON, The Gardens, Elwell Lodge, 
Weymouth. 


[fhe two Cucumbers are joined together their whole 
length, the handle end twisted round in the form of a 


swan’s neck when reversed. ] 


Wireworm in garden.—My garden (clay soil) is 


infested with all sorts of harmful insects, etc. Would 


gas-lime kill them without injuring plants? 


now?—Mrs. OALLWELL, 


[A good dressing of gas.lime should do your 
clay soil much good, apart from its capacity to 
You should apply 


destroy harmful insects. 
the lime at once, and at the rate of 2 bushels to 
3 rods of ground. Where the ground is empty 
spread the lime about as evenly as you can, 
When exposed to the air for four or five weeks 
it will crumble and may be more evenly spread. 
Then dig it in. Where there are growing crops 
spread it as before, but it had better not be dug 
in, simply allowed to wash in, until the crops 
are over, then it can be dug in. You will also 
do well to have fresh slaked lime used freely 
over young crops in the spring to kill slugs, and 
soot dressings also are good for the sane 
purpose, | 

Potate sets not decayed.—I have been digging 
up Potatoes in my garden, and find many of the old 
Potato sets, both whole and half, scarcely less sound than 
when planted. It seems to me very unusual. Can you 
explain it; or am I mistaken? The ground is very light 
on chalk, and on the other side of the fence, distant 
25 feet to 30 feet, are some Beech-trees, The Potatoes 
made very long haulm from the first, and the crop is very 
indifferent and irregular in size. The manure was cow- 
dung, rather fresh leaf and garden refuse (burnt) mixed 
With it in the heap before using. I eannot tell you the 
name of the Potato, as some of them were Potatoes I had 
bought for boiling, and liking them I tried them for seed. 
—F. THompson, 

[The complaint you make that your Potato 
tubers planted to produce a crop did not decay, 
but came up with the new crop quite hard, is a 
common one this year, as it is almost every year 
when we have a long spell of summer drought. 
The cause seems to be that because of insuffi. 
ciency of moisture in the soil just at the season 
of growth, the flesh of the tubers does not 
decay. We have seen whole tubers thus 
planted turned up in the best of soils, as well 
as in poor ones, in all directions. One unfor- 
tunate result is that because the seed set does 
not decay, it fails at a useful period of the 


plant’s growth to furnish root food ; hence the 


tuber crop is never so great as is the case when 
the sets entirely decay. Had we had more 


rain in June and July, it is not probable we 


should see old sets again. ] 
Seaweed as manure.—I should feel much obliged 


if you would give me some information as to the use of 


Seaweed asa manure? Ican get it very easily here, and 
stable-manure is expensive. 
beds? What vegetables ig it suitable for? Also, is it 
good laid between the rows of Strawberries ?—S8. 0. Woop- 
ROFTT, 


[Seaweed comes as manure into much the same 


category as ordinary green crops that may be 
dug into the soil as manure. ‘There are two 
diverse Seaweeds, the best being Fucus digitatus, 
which contains some 20°66 per cent. of potash, 
and Fucus serratus, which has a proportion 
of but 3.98 per cent. of the same ingredient, 
Both are good nitrogenous manures. It ig 
determined by its greater substance and longer 
time taken to decompose. Chemists tell us 
that nitrate of soda, which is found in layers of 
varying depths in extremely arid regions of 
South America, and is now regarded as a first- 
rate artificial manure, is the product of Sea- 
weeds that have through countless ages gone 
through the process of nitrification, For 
present use we prefer to have these vegetable 
products of the sea collected early in the 
winter and placed in a large heap to promote 
partial decomposition, employing the product 
when it has materially shrunk as dressing 
for crops. More complete decomposition is 
rapid, and by the time roots are formed to take 
up food the decayed manure is available for 
the purpose. It would be wise to fully utilise 
such material as garden manure to give soil to 
which the Seaweed is to be applied a dressing of 
basic-slag 3 lb. and Kainit 2 1b. in November 
well forking it in, then adding the decomposing 


the autumn sowing and the spring 


It is 
your 


How should 
it be applied, and in what quantity, and can it be used 


Ig it good dug into flower 


To employ a specially nitrogenous manure only 
for crops would soon cause complete exhaustion 
from the soil of phosphates and potash. The 
artificial ingredients named can be purchased 
cheaply, but should be applied early as advised 
because they are some time in becoming soluble, 


POULTRY. 


Skim milk for Fowls (Néanmoins ).—= 
You might mix the soft food with skim milk 
instead of water. Milk in any form is good for 
poultry, and curds are excellent food for both 
chickens and adult birds. Curds can be pre- 
pared by mixing powdered alum with the milk, 
which should be slightly warmed, in the pro- 
portion of one teaspoonful of alum to 4 quarts of 
milk. The curds should be separated trom the 
whey, squeezed dry, and given in a soft state. 
For young chickens, skim milk is an excellent 
drink, as is also sour milk; but new milk does 
not suit them.—S, S. G. 


LAW AND OUSTOM., 


Trimming a boundary hedge.—A public foot- 
path runs along the side of my kitchen garden, etc , and 
is separated from it by a hedge. At the further side of 
this footpath is another hedge separating the path from a 
neighbour’s field. My man has clipped the further hedge 
on the side nearest my land, and my neighbour has 
clipped the other side of that hedge last year and for 
several years, but he now refuses to do it, and requires 
my man to do it, saying that the hedge is on my property. 
I only purchased the place a few years ago, and on inspect- 
ing the plan I find that both the footpath and the hedge 
belong tome. Must I send my man into my neighbour’s 
field to cut the hedge, and, if so, must I ask my neigh- 
bour’s permission? The windows of his house overlook 
the field.—S, D. 

[Your neighbour cannot compel you to cut or 
clip this hedge; you may le; it grow as you 
please, and his only remedy, if the hedge over- 
hangs his land, is to himself sever the overhang- 
ing portion, If your man can enter the field 
from the path you need not ask your neighbour 
to permit him to enter, as your hedge will be 
set back into your own property some little dis- 
tance from the boundary, probably 4 feet or 
5 feet, and your man may walk along this strip 
for the purpose of trimming and clipping the 
hedge.—K. C. T ] 

Shop closed by tenant—remedy of owner. 
—My wife and sister jointly own a fruiterer’s shop, which 
was let to a tenant for the term of five years. That term 
expired long since, and the tenant continued to pay a 
yearly rent quarterly. Some weeks ago the tenant 
removed to another shop on the opposite side of the street, 
and closed the one he had previously occupied, and 
intends to keep it closed until Christmas. Oould we, by 
foregoing the rent from September to Christmas, obtain 
the key and re-let the shop to another tenant? Or what 
steps should we take to attain this result? The original 
term or lease expired at Ohristmas.—IGnoramus, 

[Unless the original lease contained a 
covenant by the lessee to continue to occupy 
the premises and to personally carry on trade 
there during the whole of the term, the owners 
have no remedy. If the lease did contain such 
a covenant, it will be applicable to the present 
tenancy, asin the absence of a new contract 
the tenant holds upon such of the terms of the 
expired lease as are consistent with a yearly 
tenancy, and the covenant alluded to is quite 
consistent with such a tenancy. If there is 
such a covenant, reference should be made to 
the expired lease itself, to ascertain what 
remedy is therein provided for such a breach. 
Probably it would entail a forfeiture, and if so 
the necessary steps should be taken to recover 
possession. A  solicitor’s assistance will be 
necessary. But if the lease contained no such 
covenant, or if it has been destroyed, there is no 
remedy. The tenant may continue to keep the 
shop closed until the expiration of the tenancy, 
which is yearly from Christmas, and is deter. 
minable by half a year’s notice. If no such 
notice has yet been given, you cannot compel 
him to quit, neither can he compel you to take 
the place off his hands until the tenancy is 
determined by a proper notice, and the earliest 
day on which the tenancy can now be deter- 
mined is Christmas, 1902, But, of course, the 
tenant will remain liable for the full rent while 
the tenancy continues, also for rates, etc. He 
may, of course, sub-let the place if he chooses, 
provided that the original. lease contained no 
prohibition of sub-letting. In all probability he 
will be glad to give up possession to you on 
being excused the payment of further rent, but 
he may do as he chooses in the matter,— 
KRiosty] 
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OORRHSPONDHINOB, 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents Sollow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of GARDENING, $7, Raahaceeh ited, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisuEr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
cach should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three ries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents sho bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followinn 
the receipt of their communication, We do nct reply to 
queries by post, 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many crses, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specim2ns of each kind showld be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Epilobium under trees (Amaranth).—It is 
possible the Willow Herb may grow under the Pear-tree, 
and you had better try E. angustifolium rather than any 
other kind. Failing this, London Pride, the St. John’s 
Wort (Hypericum calycinum), or Saxifraga granulata 
fl -pl. would do. 


Water Lilies from seed (Forge).—Sow the seeds 
4&3 soon as ripe in pots filled with loamy soil, standing the 
pots in a tub filled with water so that it just covers them. 
Stand in a greenhouse. After the seedlings appear pot off 
singly into small pots and submerge in water till the fol- 
lowing spring, when they may, if large enough, be placed 
in their permanent quarters. 


Rex Begonias in the winter (X.).—The Bego- 
nias of the ‘‘ Rex” type, once extremely popular, have 
fallen into comparative neglect. They do not die down, 
but in winter they ought to be kept in a warm greenhouse 
and receive very little water at the roots. The outer large 
leaves die off. In spring they may be started into growth 
in a higher temperature. They succeed best in a medium 
temperature. 


Treatment of Begonia (Constant Reader) —The 
leaves enclosed are those of a Begonia. It is impossible to 
say which from the specimens sent, but it may be Begonia 
sanguinea, which is a native of Brazil, and requires stove 
treatment, so that the ill-health of your specimen would 
be due to insufficient warmth. Given a suitable tempera- 
ture it will thrive without any special care. 


Various (7. A. Ehrenfest).—You had far better clear 
out your bedding plants and put the bulbs in at once. 
You will have no success by treating them in the way you 
mention. The only way is to spud up the Dandelion 
roots, filling up the vacant spaces with good soil, and sow- 
ing some lawn seed in the spring. Kindly say what your 
Rose is, and we can better advise you. 


Plants in frames (Surrey).—Yes, you can put in 
the Viola cuttings in your frame, taking care not to use 
any shoots that have flowered, only those that spring 
from the base of the plant. It is now too late to sow any 
seeds to give you plants that will bloom next:spring. You 
can fill the frame with Antirrhinum and Pentstemon cut- 
tings if you have any. See reply to Rev. R. Stowell in our 
issue of Oct. 5, p. 414. 


Planting border (Biotter).—Possibly Helichrysums 
would do in the first row, and Asters or Zinnias in the 
second, as you wish to retain the Centaurea candidissima, 
the ‘silver leaf” which you enclose. The Centaurea will 
not stand out in a severe winter, or even a moderately 
severe one, in your district, and should be lifted and 
potted or planted in a frame, keeping the soil rather dry. 
As your plants are so near the hedge, you must cut down 
with a spade close to the stems, and so detach the roots, 
afterwards digging deeply and manuring freely. 


Streptocarpus (A. F’. W.).—Streptocarpi that have 
done flowering, as we imagine yours have, should be kept 
moderately dry in a greenhouse temperature till the 
middle of March or thereabouts, when they must be 
shaken clear of the old soil and repotted in a mixture of 
equal parts of leaf-mould and loam, with a liberal dash of 
silver-sand. Be sparing with the water until growth 
begins. We doubt if you will be able to keep your plants 
in an unheated house. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine (A Constant 
Reader for Many Years ).—It is all a question of special 
culture and much training and tying to a central stake, to 
which the branches are looped as they grow. Outtings 
are secured in the usual way and by leaves, the plant 
grown in a temperature of about 60 degs. By suppressing 
the earliest formed flower-buds a better lead or centre is 
obtained, and from this centre the plant takes its shape. 
Constant attention is required, however, and plenty of 
growing room for the plants, so as to furnish them equally 
all round 


Improving tennis lawn (Kent).—The course 
you propose to take of top-dressing the bare patches of 
your lawn with fine soil and sowing on them fresh pasture 
seed is wise, but it will greatly help the whole of the Grass 
if you will top-dress with basic slag at once, sowing on at 
the rate of 6 lb. per rod area and running a coarse iron 
rake over the Grass to assist the slag to wash in. Itisa 
good time ere it dissolves, but it is an excellent Grass 
rmoanure. Then in April, when you sow seed, cast over the 
lawn finely crushed sulphate of ammonia at 3 Ib. per rod, 
well raking and rolling it in with the seeds. These dress- 
ings added to your own soil coat should do the lawn great 
good. 

Bignonia (Z. H.).—Bignonia radicans is that mostly 
planted, po te B. capreolata is hardy in many parts, and 
would most likely prove so in your case. A good Rose 
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would be Dr. Rouges or Cheshunt Hybrid, or, better still, 
the old Gloire de Dijon. The sudden failure of the Violas 
is in all probability due to some fungoid attack, 
accelerated by great heat. The collapse, however, is so 
sudden and so complete that it is puzzling to not a few. 
The best preventive measures are deep cultivation, early 
planting, and affording a mulch of light material as, for 
example, Cocoa-nut-fibre, to prevent the sun striking the 
roots near the surface-soil. A dressing of lime pricked in 
and well watered early in the year has been found to 
answer well. 


Red v. clear glass (W. D.).—We have no know: 
ledge or experience of ‘‘ red glass” for greenhouses. What 
tends to obscure direct sunlight at certain seasons is detri- 
mental to plant life. Most people who have greenhouses 
know the value of uninterrupted light, and we imagine 
“red glass” would be tabooed. Glazing without putty 
consists roughly of large deal principals from ridge to wall 
plate at given intervals, with tee-shaped or angle iron 
bearers on these longitudinally for the glass. These 
bearers are arranged to suit the size of glass employed. 
By introducing a larger number 
pitch pine wood laths may besunk 
lead to. 
size and quantity were given, and there are firms who 
make this style of glazing a feature. 


Roses, etc., for pergolas.—Rapid growing Roses, 
such as Crimson Rambler, the lovely yellow Electra, the 


in flush for tacking the 


neat rosette-shaped Félicité-Perpetue, Flora, with flowers 
the almost evergreen 


like a miniature Captain Christy, 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, 


with large semi-double rosy- 
crimson flowers, the nearly 


white Mme. Alfred Oarriere, 


and the free, continuous-flowering Longworth Rambler 


would be suitable, but unless a very long structure, you 
could only employ two »¥ three. 


issue), Virginian Creepsrs, 
Clematises, as O. Fla:ramula and its pretty new form, O. 
Flammula rubro marginata, O. montana, C. graveolens, OC. 
Jackmani, etc. 
be utilised for some of the 
plants, especially on the sunny side, 
Wichuriana Roses could be located here. 


Plants on retaining wall (Viator).—You will 


find Periwinkle or Vinca a useful subject, and if you 


desire variety, Cotoneaster microphylla, Oytisus pracox, 
Clematis vitalba, OC. viticella, C, Fiammula, Dryas octo- 
petala, Saponaria ocymoides splendens, Aubrietias, 
Thymus lanuginosus, 
(Lathyrus latifolius and albus), etc. 
arrange matters that after-attention was not neglected, 


some of the free-growing alpine and hardy things, as 


Arabis, Campanula, Saxifraga, Aubrietia, Alyssum, 


Sedum, and many more could be planted in the crevices 


or joints, with plants of a more compact character at the 


top. The former would, however, be the simpler plan, as 
We have 
no knowledge of the Gladiolus you refer to, but there isa 
large number of kinds having salmon or salmon-rose or 
scarlet flowers, and any of the specialists in these things 


you have perhaps no preparation for the latter. 


would be able to help you if you applied for their lists: 


Rust on Chrysanthemums (Rust ) —The leaves 
you may easily 


sent are slightly touched with rust, and 
deal with it by using methylated spirits. This should be 
put on the spots with a small brush. It will burn the dis- 
ease without doing lasting harm to the foliage. Should 
the rust have spread in the meantime (and it does so 
rapidly), a remedy has yet to be found that will do good 
in bad cases. Several instances have been noted where 
the cultivator has syringed the plants with some strong 
plant wash and the leaves have been thereby destroyed. 
It is best, therefore, 
them develop as best they will, and make a fresh start 
with clean cuttings for another year. 
difficult to deal with if taken in time. This is done by 
picking off the leavesin early spring. At that time the 
lower leaves usually exhibit the fungus growth. By re- 
moving them the plant grows away from it, as it were, 
and the trouble is not likely to come again during the 
whole season. The growth of the variety J. Agate appears 
to have been checked just at the time the flower-buds 
were forming ; probably the roots were dry. At best it is 
not a desirable variety to grow, the habit being so tall and 


ungainly, 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cutting Myrobalan Plum hedge (J. H. S.).— 
It is very obvious by the description you give of thenaked 
condition of your Myrobalan hedge fully 2 feet from the 
ground, that great neglect was shown in not having the 
bushes hard cut back soon after being planted. Had that 
been done, several shoots would have broken up from near 
the ground, and had those been moderately shortened 
back the following winter, then the foundation would have 
been laid for a close, dense hedge from the bottom 
upwards. You may cut your bushes down to but 9 inches 
from the ground, doing it next February, then no doubt 
shoots will spring up freely from the stumps, and if 
shortened back a little in the following autumn a good 
hedge should result. 


Shrubs, etc. (P. S. W.).—Two fine Ivies are Hedera 
helix dentata and H. h. himalaica, the latter a by no 
means common kind. The small-leaved Vitis inconstans 
also makes a fine wall covering and clings. Of shrubs 
you should get Weigelas, Lilacs, Philadelphus, Berberis, 
Forsythia, Spirea, Ribes, Lilacs, Pyrus Malus floribunda, 
and a selection of Conifers and the like, as Cypress, 
Retinospora, Thuja, Box, etc., in their varieties. Quite a 
large number of free-growing shrubs would suit you, and 
any nurseryman would give a list of things and prices. 
As to the distances apart, this depends on the size of 
plants, which are obtainable from 1 foot to 8 feet or more, 
and the prices are in proportion. Some good Roses are : 
La France, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Mrs. J. Laing, Gustave 
Piganeau, Francois Michelon, Glory of Cheshunt, Beauty 
of Waltham, Capt. Hayward, Merveille de Lyon, Mrs. Shar- 
man Crawford, General Jacqueminot, Reynolds Hole, 
Senateur Vaisse, and Ulrich Brunner, 


FRUIT, 


Moving Gooseberry-bushes (Amaranth).—It 
the Gooseberry-trees are very old they will most likely 
perish as the result of the moving, and in any case a few 
young trees that may be had for a few shillings would give 
far better results in the near future. 


of the deal principals 


Any lead merchant would supply clips if the 


d Besides Roses, there are 
the Vines; Polyg« num Baldachuanicum (figured in a recent 
Honeysuckles, Jasmines, also 


The narrow border by the pergola could 
choicer flowering bulbous 
or the creeping 


white and red Perennial Pea 
Or if you could so 


as the blooms will be openirg to let 


The rust is not 


461] 





VEGETABLES. 


Artificial manure for ground (Hants).—Your 
best artificial manure consists of bone-meal (superphos- 
phate), kainit (potash), and sulphate of ammonia (nitrogen), 
applied at the rate of 6 lb. per rod. Your best course will 
be to either have the ground trenched, so as to bury the 
Couch Grass and roots 12 inches below good soil, or else 
to have it at once well forked out, dried, and burned, the 
ashes being cast over the ground. The artificial manure 
should be well forked in early in January, whether the 
ground be trenched or deeply forked over. It is of no use 
now that we have such dry summers to leave such dress- 
ings till the spring, as they remain all the summer undis- 
solved. We have no trader’s list of prices. You can no 
doubt learn prive per lb. or cwt. from some local dealer. 


Blighted Cabbages (F. W.).—The offensive efflu- 
vium of which you complain as arising from your Brassica 
breadths must come from the far too liberal waterings 
with sewage you have given the soil, and which, generat- 
ing strong gases, were held or retained by the gross leaf- 
age. The insects are one of the aphides, and have no 
connection with the moths you have seen; those might 
originate caterpillars or maggots, but not aphis. We 
advise you to gather and burn all the worst of the infested 
leafage, then to smother all, especially the soil, with fresh 
slaked lime. That will soon wash off the plants, but will 
sweeten the soil. The coarse nature of the sewage dress- 
ings seems to have generated aphis. It is a form of liquid- 
manure which should be applied only in a very diluted 
form. So much, too, depends on the nature of the soil, ag 
stiff ground is soon choked. 


ET 


SHORT RHEIPLIBS. 

Proprietorv.—It is difficult to advise. Without fire-heat 
it is impossible in your district to grow Vines with any 
success, and you must be prepared to forego all indoor cut 
flowers and fruit and trust entirely to outdoor gardening. 
Of course, you can grow many things in the summer with- 
out fire-heat, but very few plants will stand the severe 
weather of the winter months.—Reader.—You cannot 
do better than have a white Tufted Pansy belonging to 
the Violetta strain. This class makes by far the best 
edging and spreads freely.—G. F. S.—Try H. Cannell 
and Sons, Swanley-junction, Kent, or perhaps some gar- 
dener in your neighbourhood still grows it. Elen Cork. 
—You give us no idea as to your soil. The Strawberry 
and Raspberry like a holding, loamy soil, which must have 
been well trenched and manured. It must not be too Gry. 
——P. Spence.—V. Lemoine et fils, Rue du Montet, Nancy, 
France. ——- W. P.— You cannot do better than try 
Challenger.——G. F. S.—Kindly send us, if you can, soma 
of the Jeaves you refer to.—Fairy Rings.—See reply to 
Harry D. Gower in our issue of Oct. 12, p. 431. Mrs. A. 
Willis.—Yes, your Black Currants are infested with the 
mite. See note on this in our issue of Dec., 1900, which 
can be had of the publisher, price 14d., post free.— 
H. E. W.—Consult our advertisement columns. Several 
articles have lately appeared in our paper 7¢ heating by 
oil-stoves. —L. A. L.—The failure was due to improperly 
ripened bulbs, we think. Unless the flower is formed in 
the bulb the previous year no cultivation will avail in the 
year in which it is used for flowering in having good heads 
of bloom.—Mac N. B.—The only way is to tie them and 
hang them up in a not over dry place, but we doubt if you 
will be able to keep them, as they will shrivel up.— 
Forge.—You can cut the Willows as soon as the leaves 
fall. Prune the Nuts in the early winter when the leaves 
have fallen, removing in the summer any gross growths 
which exclude the light from the centre of the tree. 
G. L. C.—Get Jackmani alba, Gipsy Queen (dark velvety 
purple), and Star of India (reddish-plum, with red bars). 
Any of the Jackmani forms will answer your purpose, 
flowering in summer and autumn.— Southport.—You 
cannot do better than plant in your vase one of the Coni- 
fers, such as Retinospora or Cryptomeria, or, if you find 
that they do well, some of the varieties of Euonymus,—_ 
Kew. —No; it only gives the list of names with the 
synonyms and the country from which each comes,— 
J. H. Stoneleigh.—Please send specimens of the insects 
you refer to and we can then help you.— Amateur.—We 
should think Johnson’s ‘‘Gardening Dictionary” would 
answer your purpose. Any bookseller can get it for you. 
——E. K. Tidy.—See reply to “ Rust,” p. 461 ——Ajaz — 
Your Apple branch is suffering from canker, to which 
Lord Suffield is unfortunately very liable, and which there 
is little chance of curing. See very interesting article on 
canker in our issue of Dec. 1, 1900, which can be had of 
the publisher for 13d., post free.—C. S. 7’.—Messrs. 
T. S. Ware, Ltd., Hale Farm Nurseries, Feltham, or Barr 





and Son, Long Ditton, can supply this plant. It is also 
called, though erroneously, luteo-purpurea.— No name 
on postcard.—It will do much good.— Doling.—You 


cannot do better than try some of the Ash-leaved varie- 
ties, which have the shortest haulm of any. 4A. H. W. 
Haywood.—Give your tennis lawn a good top-dressing of 
rotten manure, loamy soil, and wood-ashes. This will en- 
courage the Grass, and the spaces between the turves will 
soon fill up. You might sow some Grass seed in the early 
spring. Postman.—Leave your Rose as it is. If you 
planted it carefully it will no doubt start away when it 
gets established. See article on wintering Bedding Gera- 
niums in this week’s issue, p. 456 W. B.—If he can 
get pot roots these should keep all right, but we doubt if 
these can be had yet sufficiently dry. He ought to take 
some seed from a good source.——First Winter.—See 
notes ve “* Heating with oil-stove” in our issue of Sept. 14, 
383, which can be had of the publisher, price 1}d., posti 
free.——Miss M. Clive.—You can only get mixed seed of 
the Iris Kempferi. If you want in separate colours you 
must buy the plants.——Sam. C. Buckley.—We are glad 
to hear the Orchid notes meet your requirements. We 
are always willing to do all in our power to furnish infor- 
mation on the cultivation of any particular species of 
Orchid.— _ Debenham.—We should certainly not use the 
soil you send. Get some stiff clayey loam and incorporate 
with your sandy soil. The material you send has no last- 
ing power, which is so necessary in the growth of Aspara- 
gus.—B , Leeds.—Water the bed with lukewarm water 
to which" has been added a pinch of salt.——C. L. R.— 
‘* Flowers and Gardens,” by Forbes Watson. John Lane, 
The Bodley Head, London.—wWm. Crouch.—You can 
move the trees at once.——A zalea.—The only thing you 
can do is to pot them into suitable sized pos. using peat 
and sand in mixture, watering well and standing in a 
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window. See that the balls are properly soaked before 
potting. Be careful in watering until the roots begin to 
start.——D. D.—The very fact of your cutting off the 
leaves prevented the blooming, as the bulbs did not ripen 
properly. Plant them at once and leave them alone. We 
doubt if they will bloom this year.——W. R. Paton.— 
Your trees have been attacked by the Wood Leopard Moth 
(Zeuzera zxsculi), a description of which and remedieg 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


BN ORMOUS STOCK.—Thousands upon thou- 


sands of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Bulbs, 


Hardy Plants of all descriptions. Any variety, 
large Oatalogue —GAYE (24), The Nurseries. Lowestoft. 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


any quantity 
supplied. State wants; low estimates sent by return with 


Ocroprr 26, 1901 





Nothigz so profitable and 
easy to grow, 


against will be found in our issue of Dec. 8, 1900, p. 538. 












ULBS! BULBS !!—Extraordinary prices, 
Immense stock of hardy varieties, Narcissi, double 
white. with blooms double as a Rose. Fine flowering Bulbs, 
1s., 100; 68. 6d., 1,000. Crocuses, 9d., 100; 4s. 6d., 1,060. Snow- 
drops, 1s. 3d. and 1s. 9d.,100. Narcissi Pheasant-Eye, 1s 3d., 10); 








80 Acres vi Saleable Trees, 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
































































Names of plants.—MV. L. K.—Aster ericoides. — 
#. B.—The Purple Clary (Salvia Horminum).—L. A. D. 
—Please send growing shoot of the plant you send pod of. 
——HL. K. T.—We do not undertake to name florists’ 
flowers.— Constant Reader.—Your specimens were re- 
ceived all mixed up, the labels gone in several cases, and 
the envelope torn. Please send in box with cones if 
possible. ——-W, W.—Impossible to say from such a dried- 
up specimen, —K. M, B,—Atriplex hortensis sanguinea. 
.GC.—1, Lantana sp. ; 2, Ligustrum japonicum. 
— NM. J. Lyall,—Tropeolum pentaphy lium. — MM, 
Bromley.—Solanum rostratum, 


Names of fruits.—H. H.—1, Kedleston Pippin ; 2, 
Nelson’s Codlin.—T’. J., Anglesea.—1, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey ; 2, Beurré Hardy; 8, Marie Louise; 4, Beurré 
Diel.—F’.. FE. D.—1, Beurré Clairgeau; 2, Clement; 3, 
Josephine de Malines; 4, Doyenné du Oomice; 5, Winter 
Nelis ; 6, Marie Louise. Note that we only name four 
varieties in any one week.— An Old Subscriber, Usk.—1, 
Reinette Grise ; 2, Dutch Codlin; 3, Ribston probably ; 4, 
Cellinii——R, S. Creagh.—Evidently three different varie- 
ties of Pear. Kindly send again with separate numbers, 
No, 2, as sent to us, was Braddick’s Nonpareil._——wW. 
Jones.—1, Beurré Aremberg ; 2, Jersey Gratioli; 3, Cale- 
basse. ——HT, Davis.—Calebasse.——-T. Winslade.—Speci- 
men too decayed. Please send complete fruit.m——John 
Hai!.—Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey.—C. A. S. M.— 
Fruit of the Japan Quince (Cydonia japonica). —~ 
L'empler.—Pear Duchesse d’Angouléme.——George Stokes. 
—Pear Beurré Six.——7. Bradshaw.—Pears: 1, Easter 
Beurré ; 2, Van Mons. Leon Leclerc. Apple: 3, Alfriston, 
——F’, Johnson.—Pear Marie Louise d'Uccle. 








The late Mr. Martin Hope Sutton. — Mr. 
Martin John Sutton and other members of the family of 
the late Mr. Martin Hope Sutton, finding it impossible to 
answer individually the many hundreds of letters received 
from all parts of the country, desire to express their 
grateful appreciation of the sympathy with them evinced 
in their recent bereavement. 





WHAT OTHERS SAY. 


the Waverley market, 





Speaking at an exhibition in 
at Edinburgh, Lord Rosebery said, ‘‘ We in Scotland pro- 
dice the greatest gardeners in the world.” We doubt very 
much if Lord Rosebery was not a little unjust to other 
British gardeners when he drew such a distinction. Wyven 
if his lordship’s statement was true, it was scarcely in good 
taste to say what he did before the English and Irish, to 
say nothing of the Welsh, gardeners who were present at 
the time. But we do not believe it is true. There may 
have been a time when Scottish gardeners generally were 
better educated than their compeers across the border, but 
that day is past. Even in the past the Andrew Fairservice 
of Sir Walter Scott was ‘‘na such a guid and noble-minded 
example of the craft,” and it is a pity that his memory did 
not occur to the noble lord. We have it on good authority 
that a very large proportion of the more important prizes 
at the Waverley show alluded to were actually won by 
English gardeners, who either practice their art in Scot- 
land itself or ia England. After all, the (probably humor- 
ously meant) boast is actually only one of many survivals 
and of traditions not now true, if ever they were so in the 
past,—Field. 

Pond mud and its best use.—We will assume 
that the often odious business of getting the mud out is 
settled, and that it is on the bank awaiting the second 
series of problems this result of our love of artificial waters 
usually leads to. Happily, the labour and cost of getting 
it on the bank are simplified owing to the use of machinery. 
In many cases the best possible way is to leave it on the 
banks where it is dragged out, and plant it with Willows, 
Dogwoods, and stout herbaceous waterside plants like the 
Giant Knotweeds and Loosestrifes. Pond mud falls into 
flat and not ugly forms of surface, and offers us the best 
means of securing both beauty and good covert near 
water. Ifwe are dealing with the banks of artificial water 
where there is no rich deposit—a very common case—such 
ag comes by river banks or natural lakes, keeping the mud 
on the bank near is the best way to make poor banks rich 
in the very soil we seek for the growth of trees and shrubs 
for ever settled as the best and loveliest of all for the 
waterside. Where, owing to mistaken notions as to the 
sort of trees to rear by the waterside, sickly-smelling 
Privets, weedy Elders, and various tree and shrub rubbish 
usurp the place of the river graces among trees, we have 
some encouragement to burn the lot, root and branch, and 
with the aid of the pond mud replant with silvery red and 
yellow Willows and flaming Dogwoods, all happily easy 
of increase and easy to get any supply of from forest tree 
nurseries. Only those who plant such things for a few 
years and watch the result can know the magical effect, 
in planting the Heaven-sent true waterside trees and 
bushes, of sweeping out of sight all ugly banks and hard 
lines. And as to beauty, we may ransack the earth from 
China to Peru and never get anything so good in effect as 
the Willows of Britain and Europe.—The Field, 


MALMAISON CARNATIONS. 


FIN EK, strong, healthy, well-rooted plants. — 

_ Blush Malmaison, 5d. each; 4s. 6d. per dozen. Prime 
Minister (the Scarlet Malmaison), a fine variety, strongly 
scented, 8d. each: 7s. 6d per dozen. Oar. paid#cash with 
order. These are worth your attention. 


Ww. PRIOR, 
EXNING NURSERIES, NEWMARKET. 








Is. and Is. 6d. doz. 


bare places, 


7s. 6d.,1,000. Daffodils, 1s.6d.,100. Tulips, 2s.,100. Bluebells 


aud Soazish Iris, 1s., 100; 7s. 6d., 1,000. Ohoicest Hyaciaths, 





CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN, 


(JHEAPEST IN THE TRADE.—AII deserip- 


tions of Hardy Plants at low prices. 


not less than 6 one sort, strong, sturdy plants: Indian Pinks, 


Antirrhinums, Columbines, Michaelmas Daisies, Calliopsis, 
Canterbury Bells, Carnations, Garden Pinks, Delphiniums, 
Foxgloves, Geums, Hollyhocks, Honesty, Sunflowers, Honey- 
suckle, Lupines, Forget-me-nots, 
Polemonium, 


Pyrethrums, Potentillas, 
Stocks, 


Choicest mixed varieties. 


Pansies, choicest mixed, 2s. 6d., 100, 





CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


EDGING! HEDGING!!—A Speciality ! 


Myrobella Plum, marvellously quick growth, has no 


equal for rapidly forming impenetrable thorny fences, thrives 
anywhere. Strong buehy plants 53., 100; 35s., 1,C00; avorage 
15 to 2 feet. Privet Ovalifolium, the wide leaf variety, nothing 
80 beautiful in appearance, and quickest growth of all ever- 
green fences. 1 ft., 3s.; 13 ft., 43.3 2ft., 5s., 100. Privet Com- 
mon, Beech, Quick, Thorn, 28. 6d , 100; 203., 1,000, and upwards, 
For Yew. Holly, &., see large Oatalogue sent free.—GAYE 
(24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


ExATR AORDINARY 

TIONS —Strong plants, not’ weak rubbish. All carriage 
paid. To make lovely spring garden. 
Daisy, 100 Wallflower, 20 Polyanthus, 50 Forget-me nota, for 
4s. 9d. ; half quantity, 2s. 9d. 
25 Garden Pinks 3s., choica mixed. For 


CHEAP COLLEC- 


25 Carnations, 50 Indian Pinks, 


12 strong climbers, Virginian Creepers. Ivies, 


Roses, Honeysuckles, &c., 33. 12 strong Roses, 6 bush, 


6 climbing, 43. 6d. Either 12 lovely assorted Evergreeng, or 
12 grand mixed Flowering Shrubs, or 12 assorted Forest 
Trees. 3s. 9d. 
50 Raspberry Canes, 5s. 6d.; half quantity, 3s. 


12 Gooseberry Bushes, 12 Currant Bushes, 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY BULBS.—100 Narcissi, 


STRONG FRUIT TREES.—6 Apples, 4 Cherry Trees, 


4 Pear, 4 Plum. 2 Sweet Chestnut, 2 Walnut, 2 Mulberry, 
: Peach Trees, 2 Almond Trees, for 14s. 6d.; half quantity, 
3 6d. 


All above Collections carriage paid. Enormous stock of all 
sorts of Trees, Shrubs, Plants. 


Large Catalogue free. 


E. GAYE (24), 
THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 





WINTER & SPRING FLOWERS, 
2.3. 


THOROUGHLY RELIABLE 


BULBS. 


In 28 best sorts, 2ls. FREE. a 
Halt quantity (759), 11s.; quarter (380), 6s. i) 


BEST VALUE IN EUROPE! 


“POPULAR” DAFFODILS. | 


An Immense Stock at prices lower than 
those of any Dealer, 


ILLUSTRATED Boox. Post FREz, 


DOBIES, Growers, CHESTER 


ROSES (30,000) NOW READY 

















For Present Planting, in over 300 Best Varie- 


ties in Cultivation.—List Post Free. 
Price (our selection)—6 for 33.; 12 for 5s. 6d. ; 50 for 21s, ; 
0 for 35s. Carriage paid and Packing free. 
Purchaser’s selection—Large Selected Plants, 7s. 6d doz. 
Packagé and Oarriage paid. List free. s 
12 Grand Varieties, 7s., Carriage paid. 
A. K. Williams HP White La France. H.T. 
Baroness Rothschild, H.P, Duke of Edinburgh, u.P. 
Maman Oochet (Tea) Madame Berard (Tea) 
Captain Christy, H.P. Glory Lyonsise, H.I. 
Caroline Testout, H.'T. Earl of Dufferin, H.P. 
Mrs Rumsey, H.P. La France, H.T. 
Large Selected Plants, 2 lots, 128. 6d. ; 3lots, 18s. 
Climbers with Enormous Long Shoots. 
Maréchal Niel, W. A. Richardson, Réve d’Or. Gloire de 
Dijon (pink or yellow), Climbing Niphetos, Climbing Devoni- 
ensis, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Orimson Rambler, &e. 
1s, 6d, each; 6 for 5s. or 7s. 6d. Oarriage forward. 


Mention this Paper. Trade supplied. Terms Cash with order 


A. J. & C. ALLEN (nics, St q7ers...) 


33. 6d. orders carriage paid. Write for 
large Catalogue.— GAYE (24). The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


Now is the best 
time for planting. The following Hardy Perennials at 6d. doz., 


Sweet Rocket, Polyanthus, Sweet 
Williams, Veronica, Violets, Larkspurs, Silver Salvias, Oam- 
panulas, Valerian. 
strong planta, not weak rubbish, 6d. doz. a l 
or Blood Red, very strong, 1s. 9d., 100, Daisies, double pink, 
and white, Is. 6d, 100. 
33. 6d. ORDERS sent CARRIAGE PAID. Large Catalogue 
free.—GAYE (24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


All the above 
Wallflowers, yellow 


109 Pansy, 100 Double 


rapidly covering 


50 
Daffodils, 12 Hyacinth. candicans, 6 Hyacinths, 50 Trises, 
25 Bluebells, 100 Crocuses, 59 Snowdrops, 25 Tulips, 4s. 9d, 3 
half quantity. 23. 94 















the best-known varieties—viz., Nell Gwynne, 
Sir Charles Fremantle, &c. 


HE BEST PROCURABLE, 


Lists Free, 









HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 
» Bushes in variety. Packing and 
2 aCarriage free for Cash with order, 
$/= per doz., GO/= per 100, 
All other Nursery Stock 
carriage forward, 


BN POTS From 15/- a doz. 


Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres, 
& Superb Collection of 
erbaceous Plants, 
Four Acres of Glass, 
Clematis (80,000) from 15/-doz. 


N.B.—Single Plants are sold at 
slightly increased prices, 


GENERAL CATALOGUE 


(Nearly 190 pages) of Nursery Stock, 

hat artistically produced, containing 

9 sulme hundreds «of illustrations, 

7 p aud full of valuabie information, 
3 Aa\ free on receipt of 34. for postaga 

Please mention this Paper- 


RICHARD SMITH 808 worcesTER 































CLEARANCE OF 


SURPLUS STOCKS. 


ONLY 1st SIZE SPLENDIDLY HEALTHY BULBS SENT OUT. 


If unsatisfactory return at sender’s charge, 


12 25 50 100 
Emperor 1/8 % 3/8. 26/5 10/- 
Empress 1/8 3/3 6/- 10/- 
Grandee 1/8 3/3 6/- .10/- 
Sir Watkin 1/8 3/3 6/- 10/- 
Horsfield : 1/845 <2/Bree tie 7/- 
B. conspicuus -/10 1/6 2/9 5/- 
Mrs. Langtry 2/9 5k. B-  16/- 


Splendid Mixture (20 varieties), 100, 5/-; 500, 25/-; 
1,000, 40/-. 
10/- and upwards carriage paid. 
Equally cheap rates for Ornatus, Princeps, Cynosure, 
Rugulosus, etic. 


E. J. W. DISBROWE, 
BENINGTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 











Rodily: ep 
bees ie 
See SDS 


WILLIAM BARRON & SON, 


Landscape Gardeners & Nurserymen, 


Invite intending planters to inspect their unrivalled 
Stock of Ornamental and Forest Trees, Rhododendrons, 
Roses, and Fruit Trees. 


Send for Oacalogues and List of Public and Private 
Works carried out by them. 


ELVASTON Nurseries, BORROWASH, DERBY, 
art teh sce Meabtahs e 
WALTERS & CO.’S 











LATH ROLLER BLINDS 


ARE THE MOST EFFECTUAL CREENHOUSE SHADING, 


ARE VERY DURABLE, 

ALLOW A FREE CIRCULATION OF AIR. 
PROTECT FROM FROST. 
ADMIT THE REQUISITE A 40UNT OF LICHT, 
707, High-road, Leytonstone, N.E. 


(GARNATIONS.—For Sale, the surplus of a 
large Collection of Malmaison Carnations, including all 
Flora, Calypso, 
apply—W. 
Gloucestershire, 





For particulars 
MARTIN, Ozleworth, Wotton-under-Edge, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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VEGETABLES. 


DANGER OF SPRAYING POTATOES 
WITH SULPHATE OF COPPER. 





In our correspondence from Ireland, says The 
Lancet, an account is given, of great interest to 
agriculturists as well as to medical men, of a 
hitherto unrecorded risk of poisoning by sulphate 
of copper through the spraying of Potatoes. In 
Ireland, as, indeed, is the case now in most 
temperate climates, the Potato is a staple article 
of food and is cultivated with the greatest care ; 
but, unfortunately, it is liable to be attacked by 
a most destructive disease caused by the para- 
sitic fuagus ‘‘ Phytophthora infestans,” which, 
like the Potato itself, was introduced from 
America, but ata later'date—1840. The fungus 
attacks the stem and leaves as well as the 
tubers ; it appears first on the stem and leaves, 
as a rule about the end of July or the month of 
August. When confined to the stem and leaves 
it causes them to turn brown and eventually 
black, totally destroying their tissues, hence 
from their withered aspect the disease has been 
termed the ‘‘ Potato blight.” Finally, the tubers 
are attacked and decay with dry or wet rot. As 
a result anyone driving through the country at 


this time of year can, if the disease is prevalent, 
detect its presence by smell, and so by some it is 
called the ‘‘ Potato rot.” The disease prevails 
especially when the weather is both warm and 
wet. It was the total failure of the crop in 
1849 through this blight that contributed largely 
to the Irish famine of that period. To prevent 
its occurrence new seed has from time to time 
been introduced. In more recent years attempts 
have been made, with the greatest success, to 
prevent the Potato disease by spraying the 
stems and leaves of the plant, generally about 
July, with a fluid which is destructive to the 
fungus. The material used is, as a rule, sulphate 
of copper, but it is evident from the occurrence 
near Ballymena of a fatal case in a person em- 
ployed in spraying that in carrying out this 
preventive measure precautions must be used, 
These are (1) that persons using the spray 
should not have wounds or sores on their hands s 
(2) that they should always wash their hands 
after spraying or wear long-armed gloves ; (3) 
that they should try not to breathe or inhale 
the vapour, or should wear a respirator ; and, 
finally (4), that they should not blow down the 
tube of the sprayer. This is the first case of the 
kind recorded. 





SALADING FOR WINTER AND SPRING. 


ENpIvE and Lettuce are the principal subjects 
that should be relied upon to furnish salading 
for the winter. With regard to securing the 
plants for furnishing a supply during October 
and November, a sowing of Bath Cos Lettuce 
and green curled Endive is generally made 
about the third week in July. The plants 
are large enough to be planted out about the 
beginning of August, and any open spot will 
suit them where the soil is rich. To blanch 
them, let them be tied up when quite dry, about 
ten days before they are wanted for use. 
Another sowing of the same kinds may be made 





























dozen Cloves, and a dozen allspice. Boil these 
for twenty minutes, then pour all into a clean 
tub, allowing 2 lb. of loaf sugar to each gallon. 
When milk warm spread a thick piece of toasted 
bread with 1 oz, of German yeast. Cover it up 


Bith Cos, but if a green Lettuce is preferred, 
the hardy Hammersmith is a useful kind. 


C. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Pear-shaped Tomatoes.—Amongst the 
many kinds of Tomatoes, few are more inter- 
esting than the Pear-shaped variety. Grown 
in 7-inch pots, and covered with brilliant 
bunches of fruit, with from six to eight 
fruits in a cluster, it looks exceedingly well on 
the dinner-table, or when cut in bunches and 
laid on dishes as a salad it is most attractive.— 
JAMES GROOM, Gosport. 

Beetroot wine (W. Brown ).—Choose the 
Beetroots of as bright a colour as possible, and 
quite sound. Wash them carefully to remove 
all the grit ; then cut off the ends, slice them, 
and allow 3 1b. of Beetroot to each gallon of 
water, putting them as cut into the copper or 
vessel that is intended for making the wine in, 
Boil them until tender and quite white, so that 
all the colour is boiled out of them, strain off 
the water without pressing the fruit in any 
way. Return the liquor to the clean vessel, 
with the thin rind and juice of two Lemons to 
each gallon, and two sticks of Cinnamon, a 


in the first week in August, and at the same 
time a sowing of the Batavian Endive may be 
made, This sort is not generally so well liked 
as the curly kind, but as it is more hardy it is 
valuable. When this lot of plants is large 
enough to be planted out, half of the required 
number should be planted on a south border and 
the other half close to a warm south wall. If 
they are put | foot apart they will have room 
enough, and then on the approach of frost they 
may be covered up with old mats or dry litter. 
T have often lifted a lot of well-grown plants at 
the end of November, and replanted them again 
pretty close together on a sheltered border, and 
erected over them a temporary frame, which was 
covered with mats in severe weather. By this 
simple plan the supply can be extended for three 
weeks or a month, but it is of very little use to 
attempt to keep Lettuce after Christmas. 
except in frames, and medium-sized Endive will 
keep better than very large plants. The white 
Batavian Endive should be freely planted early 
in October, on an open spot, where the ground 
is well drained ; for when the plants are not too 
large they often stand through a hard winter, 
and come in admirably for use during open 
weather in February and March. All who can 
spare a cold pit or frame should utilise it for 
the protection of salading, as it is a more reli- 
able plan than any make-shift system. The 
frame must be filled with soil to within 9 inches 
of the glass, and about the middle of November 
the plants may be lifted carefully and planted 
in the frame; but they must not be crowded, 
or else damp will prove as great an enemy as 
frost. In mild weather the frame must have 
plenty of air and rain, and severe frost must be 
kept from them. The most reliable Lettuce to 
stand through the winter is the white seeded 



















































close, keep it in a warm room to well ferment 
for ten days, skimming off the scum carefully 
each day as it rises, then strain it cff into a 
clean, sweet cask, Leave out the bung until it 
ceases to ferment and is quite still. Keep back 
a little of the liquor to fill up the cask. When 
quite silent bung it down. It will be ready for 
use in six months, but improves with keeping. 


Rhubarb for forcing. — For use at 
Christmas and onwards, it is necessary that 
arrangements should be made in October for 
getting indoor roots for forcing. In selecting 
them, only the strongest should be considered, 
if possible those that have not been pulled 
much. Where to p'ace the roots is a matter for 
each one to decide—a cellar, an outhouse, or 
shed will do, from which the light is partially 
excluded, or a place near the stove in the 
greenhouse is a good place, provision being made 
for placing soil around the roots, and giving 
plenty of water. Comparatively few take the 
trouble to lift the roots, being quite content 
with pushing them on out-of-doors ; but there 
are very few things that pay one better for lifting 
than Rhubarb, and when one has a number of 
strong-growing roots, it is a pity not to be able 
to gather it at as early a date as possible — 
TOWNSMAN. 


Open-air Tomatoes have done well this 
year, for although the plants made but slow 
progress during June, owing to the low tem- 
perature, they made up for it in July and 
August, when hot weather and some heavy 
rains occurred. During the past few weeks 
there has been quite a glut in the markets, 
owing to the enormous quantities sent in. In 
most cases the open-air grown fruits are much 
finer than the late crops under glass. Up to 
the present the outdoor crop has been free from 
disease, while the indoor crops suffered very 
much from a disease known among growers as 
flagging. It is a very vexatious thing to have 
several plants go off just as they are carrying 
fine crops and apparently in vigorous health, 
while the next plants, treated just the same, 
continue to grow as freely as ever. It ig 
advisable to now reduce the foliage on open-air 
crops to let the sun’s rays get at the fruit, but 
do not carry the defoliating business too far, as 
we often see the stems shorn of every leaf—a 
most unnatural thing to do.—J. G., Gosport. 

Farmyard-manure.—I have great difficulty in ob- 
taining farmyard-manure. Can anyone tell me what kind 
of artificial would be best for flowers or vegetables? My 
soilis very light and dry.—RusHrorp. 

[Because of its mechanical action in helping to 
impart to the soil moisture and some fibrous 
substances which are valuable to plants, it is 
not possible to make any artificial manure that 
can supersede animal manures. If you cannot 
have cow-manure, for instance, the best of all 
for such a light sandy soil as yours, then collect 
all the vegetable matter you can, let it 
thoroughly decay in a heap, occasionally turn- 
ing and damping it if needful, and adding that 
to your ground. You can buy a capital manure 


called Basic-super, which, if you get, use at the 
rate of 4 1b. per rod of ground, dressed on and 
pointed or Pe Hee at any time during the 
winter, and in 

3 lb. per rod, well-crushed sulphate of 
ammonia. | 


fay next add, at the rate of 
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FRUIT. 


PEAR LOUISE BONNE OF JERSEY. 


THERE is, perhaps, no Pear more popular in its 
season than Louise Bonne, and therearenone more | 
accommodating, for it adapts itself to any form 
of training, position, or soil. A good standard 
tree will yield a great quantity of useful fruit, | 
a wall-tree will not only give larger Pears, but 
an exceedingly handsome skin, which renders it | 
one of the most attractive of the October Pears. 
There is no comparison between fruit froma wall | 
and that obtained from a standard tree in point 
of colour, though the gain in colour will not have | 
a corresponding advance in flavour. This 

Pear may be said to have a flavour quite | 
its own, and partly for this reason it does | 
not suit the palate of every consumer. In 
shape itis distinctly pyriform, very smooth and | 
shining, and from a wall has a bright, clear skin, | 
golden-yellow on the shaded side, with a/ 
crimson flush next the sun, and besides this there 
are mottled spots like those of the Trout Pear, | 
though less pronounced. ‘The flesh is white, 
melting, very juicy, and of a vinous flavour. 
This is somewhat of a flattering description for 
any Pear to claim, but those who are familiar | 
with it will readily agree that these attributes | 


| good condition. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


*," A LATE STRAWBERRY, ST. JOSEPH. 


I wonper how many Strawberry growers have 
gathered ripe Strawberries to-day—October 18 
—in theopen? Yet this can easily be done 
in the southern counties, and through the 
month of September considerably further north, 
only it must be the right variety—i.e., St. 
Joseph. On the 10th of this month I had a 
beautiful lot of fruit. I began to grow 
St. Joseph two years ago, for I like to lengthen 
the season as much as possible, and, although 
Waterloo is late, it is not late enough; so I 
determined to try St. Joseph, and in October, 
1899, invested in two dozen—twenty-seven 
plants came. They were put in two rows of 
thirteen each across the upper end of my Straw- 
berry quarter, which faces south and has the 
sun nearly all day. Behind them is a trellis 
dividing the inner from the outer garden, and, 
further back, the shelter of shrubs and Beech- 
trees. The ground they occupy had been 
heavily trenched and manured for Sweet Feas, 
which had been cleared off, thus leaving it in 
The bed had two turns with a 
small roller, the plants were then firmly set, 
and soon began to grow. They showed flowers 
in April following, and in May were in full 
bloom. Wishing to test the fruit at its best, in 





are well claimed. This year Louise Bonne has | 
been fully cropped and everywhere plen- 
tiful, :o much so that market growers 
found their returns smaller than usual. 
The variety is an old one, dating so far 
back as the 17th century, and not many 
collections exist that do not count this 
among their number; indeed, it would 
ba impossible for a fruit garden to be 
complete without it. Bush or pyramidal 
training is a form that is eminently 
suited, and if worked on the Quince-stock 
ib is regular in bearing, because it is 
predisposed to fruit rather than bear 
exuberant summer shoots. ‘To assist this 
fruitful state, however, it must be borne 
ia mind that something in the form of 
manure or fresh soil should be given to 
maintain a sufficient vigour to carry on 
its annual yield. Cropping the ground 
closely with strong-growing vegetables 
should not be permitted, and stimulating 
manures spread on the surface in the 
form of leaf-mould, burnt refuse, or ex- 
hausted Mushroom-bed will afford nutri- 
ment that will both support leaf and 
fruit growth. Should, however, the 
roots penetrate deeply into the subsoil, 
and this be of a clayey nature, very 
strong summer growth will be the out- 
come, with a resultant loss of crop. 


Pears, when young, or when they have 
attained to a bearing condition, are easily 
kept in a fruitful state by root-pruning 
and rational manipulation of branch. In 
some gardens it is necessary to peri- 
odically give attention to the roots, 
say, in every four or five years. We have} 
sxen trees so treated that had but a few| 
strong thong roots changed into large balls of 
small fibrous ones, permeating the surface go | 
that the soil could not be moved without 
damaging or destroying them, and this in the 
short space of one, or it may be two, seasons, 
according to the nature of the soil, season, and 
the performance of the work. There is a great 
difference between good workmanship and that 
roughly and carelessly carried out. We would, 
therefore, advise that when root-pruning is 
necessary, expert advice be solicited before it is 
attempted by the unqualified, and if experienced 
help can be actually obtained this is much to be 
desired and advised. Louise Bonne of Jersey 
has the good qualities of not needing this severe 
treatment often—at least, in most fertile goils ; 
but we have dwelt on the importance of detail, 
so that in the event of necessity the grower is 
not devoid of some knowledge in the winter 
season. From November until February is a 
suitable time for root or branch-pruning, and 
also for planting, and those who do not possess 
one tree of Louise Bonne of Jersey—wall, 
pyramid, or standard—are bereft of a variety 
they can ill afford to be without. We have 
seen orchard trees rising to a height of 40 feet 
bearing heavy crops, and we have also observed 
that birds are particularly partial to them, and 
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which, when of a medium size, 


is very dainty, 
almost aromatic. This bed is protected (as are 
all my Strawberry-beds) from feathered poachers 
by a fence of small mesh wire netting 18 inches 
high, fastened by staples to painted stakes 
driven firmly into the edges of the bed. This 
supports the small mesh fish netting thrown 
over it, and is much better than letting it lie 
on the plants. At the end of the season this 
fence is removed, rolled up, and put away in 
the loft of my tool-house. Since it was planted 
I have attended to this bed myself, weeding it 
and pegging down runners after each crop, for 
being a neat, close grower, it does well rather 
closely set, and if too thick I take out the oldest 
and most worn-out plants. This autumn it 
will be replanted in freshly prepared ground, 
into which I shall lift the young plants that 
have been layered this year. St. Joseph Straw- 
berry is really worth careful cultivation, and I 
shall never regret growing it. 
ANNIE F. BRowne, 
Tywardreath, Cornwall. 





NOTES AND RHPLIZS. 


Pyrus japonica, fruit of.—Is the fruit of Pyrus 
japonica edible raw or cooked, and, if so, what is the best 
way of cooking it ?—Finn. 


Claret-coloured Vine fruiting.—In answer to 





order that the plants might grow stronger, and 


your correspondent ‘‘ P.,” in your issue of October 12th, re 





Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey. From a photograph sent by Mra. Deane, Fairfields, Fareham. 


also because when Royal Sovereign reigns 
supreme St. Joseph is not so much wanted, I 
cut off the May blossoms, with the result that 
the plants bloomed again in June, and during 
July I had plenty of ripe fruit—indeed, the end 
of the crop took first prize at our flower show on 
August 4th. I had allowed two runners to root 
from each plant, taking off all others and all 
secondary growths, and the young plants, as 
well as the older ones, flowered in August and 
gave a beautiful crop in September, which 
lasted until frost cut off the berries in Novem- 
ber. This year the treatment has been the 
same, with this exception: I did not take off 
the spring blossoms, and have had three good 
crops, though, because of having allowed the 
first one to ripen and partly because of the long 
drought, the second crop was later and not 
quite so fine; but the flavour was better than 
any I have had, which points to the fact that it 
is an enduring kind, for other late sorts last 
August were, after the first picking, a failure. 
Now, as to : 
Frepinc.—In dry weather I water the plants 
overhead every evening, and when the fruit is 
setting give liquid-manure (cow is best) between 
the rows twice a week. When the fruit begins 
to swell and colour one dose of nitrate of soda— 
4 0z. to a gallon of water, not allowing it to 
touch the fruit—is given. Liquid-manure, 





from the tops of these tall trees they take and 
spoil a quantity in the early autumn. 


especially nitrate of soda, if overdone improves 
the size and colour at the expense of the quality, 





‘*Olaret-coloured Vines,” my plant, grown on a west wall, 
has fruited abundantly. I had an excellent compéte made 
of the fruit by boiling syrup being poured over it,—Lapy 
Louisa Ecrrton, Byjleet, Weybridge. 


Apple Scarlet Nonpareil.—What a grand old 
late-keeping dessert Apple this is. I have lately seen trees 
so laden that the branches were bending right down to the 
soil, the colour of the fruit being very rich. What struck 
me most of all was the wonderful way in which they held 
on to the trees during gales of wind, when other trees 
were nearly stripped of fruit.—J. G., Gosport. 


Covering Vine-borders.—I should like your 
advice about putting shutters on my Vine-border, which 
appears too wet in winter. Should I cover up with leaves 
as well? I have read in your paper about using boards to 
ony water off, and would you leave ends open for air ?— 

[It has long been the custom to cover Vine- 
borders with some fermenting material, but it is 
not necessary in ordinary cases. Of course, if 
the Grapes are hanging it may be advisable to 
cover the border with leaves, on these laying 
wooden shutters to prevent them being blown 
about ; or in early forcing a good covering of 
dry leaves is of value, as it wards off cold rains, 
etc., and keeps up the temperature of the 
border, but for general purposes the beneficial 
effect of the frost on the soil is well known, and 
we think the border should be exposed to the 
weather, unless in such cases as we have 
referred to above. ] 

Planting rows of espalier trees (Old 
Subscriber).—When you remove your Horn- 
beam hedge you had better remove the soil also 
at least 15 inches deep and 3 feet wide, replacing 
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it with soil from the vegetable quarter. The 
present soil is doubtless rather exhausted and 
needs renovating. This moving of the ground 
will be ample for the first two or three years, 
but later it may be well to trench or deeply dig 
up the soil wider to give the roots more room. 
This work of renovation cannot be done too 
soon. In the meantime order the trees 
propose to plant. You do not give the length 
of your borders, and we cannot say how many 
trees you need. Sixteen feet apart is a very 
good width. Of dessert Apples, if you want 


such, have Worcester Pearmain, King of the | 


you | 





Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Adam’s Pear. | 


main, and Sturmer Pippin. Of cooking Apples, 


Lord Grosvenor, Warner’s King, Lord Darby, | 


Bismarck, Bramley’s 


Seedling, and 
Prince Albert. 


You will also like Allington 


Lane’s | 


Pippin and Ribston Pippin if you want more | 


dessert kinds, and Royal Jubilee and Waltham | There still remains the contingency of grafting 


| them with Cox’s Orange Pippin, and that seems 


Abbey Seedling of cooking kinds. Good Pears 
are Clapp’s Favourite, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Louise Bonne, Marie Louise, Doyenné du 
Comice, and Josephine des Malines—a good 
succession. These may be on the Quince or 
Pear-stock, just as the nurseryman may advise 
Sweet Cherries are Elton, Kentish, Bigarreau, 
white, and Black Tartarian and St. Margarets, 
black. Good three-years worked trees should 
begin to fruit the second year from plant- 

ing if they do well. 


Heavy autumnal rains. — We 





general conditions are so widely dissimilar from 
those which prevail here in England. | In 
relation to your Golden Russets, which make | 
good growth and bloom but do not fruit, we | 
must assume that the variety is unsuited to 


your climate, and fails to mature its wood, so | 


as to enable it to produce healthy and robust 
fruit-buds. We see a similar state of things 


| here after a cold, wet summer, or else the sea- 


son after there has been a heavy crop, when 
through exhaustion the trees, whilst having 
plenty of flower-buds, fail to set fruit. 
is the other hypothesis that your. trees are, 
especially because they do not carry fruit, 
making too much wood, and with a naturally 
rich soil and a moist climate such wood is 
not likely to become fertile. You could try the 
effect of lifting and replanting all the trees, 
jast shortening back the growths moderately, 


to be the preferable course, as the variety does 
well on the Doucin-stock. But if your Russets 
are on the Crab or free-stock, it is possible that 
you may not then obtain the fine fruits you 
have from the Doucin-stock. Still, the ex peri- 
ment is well worth trying in «part, lifting 
and replanting the Russets in part also. Our 
experience of Cox’s Orange here is that being a 





have lately had several quite tropical 
downpours of rain. On the 16th ult. we 
had over | inch of rain in less than three 
hours, and several other good downpours 
of over 4 inch at one time. Of course, 
some damage and a good deal of incon. 
venience have been caused, but I look on 
itas a great blessing to the fruit-trees 
that had been heavily taxed with a good 
crop of fruit, and were flagging from 
want of moisture at the root. Now, 
thanks to continued mild weather, the 
foliage looks as green as at midsummer, 
and the flower-buds for next season’s 
crop are swelling up finely, showing that 
the roots are active. After many years’ 
experience, I feel sure that a thorough 
Soaking at the root in autumn is the 
best of all forerunners for a heavy crop 
of fruit the following year.—J. G., Gos- 
port. 

Fruit-trees on fence.—Referring 
to the reply to “ Rita” on page 411, 
“ Planting Fruit-trees,” three years ago [ 
planted a fence, 5 feet high, with fruit- 
trees, but before planting I covered the 
fence with match-boarding, and put a 
board on the top as a coping, on which I 
can hang canvas for protection when the 
trees are in bloom. The trees I planted 
are one Apricot, three Peaches, two 
Pears, three Nectarines, and two Cherrie:. 
I only had two fruits on the Apricot, 
but on the Peaches there were forty- 
eight fruits (twenty-nine on one tree), on two 
Nectarines there were twenty-eight and sixteen 
fruits respectively, one Cherry had a good dish 
of fruit, but the trees do not grow very satis- 


factorily. The Pears grow well, but have not | 


fruited yet. The varieties of Peaches are Prin. 
cess of Wales and Barrington, the Nectarines 
Albert Victor and Humboldt, the Pears are 
Doyenné du Comice and Directeur Hardy, the 
Apricot is Moor Park, the Cherries are Bigga- 
reau d’October. The aspect is south, and the 
soil is very light and sandy.—J. B. 

Apples in Nova Scotia.—I have 1,700 Golden 
Russets in a block, ten years or twelve years old. Treat- 
meat for last two or three years: A crop of Clover sownin 
August, and ploughed in the following spring. They are 
making plenty of wood, and have blossomed for the last 
few years more or less, but hardly any fruit sets on them 
—in most cases, none. Especially is this the case With old 
trees top grafted 11—12 years. They are white in the 
spring, but no fruit, or hardly any. The more I manure them 
the less fruit I seem to get. I am advised to regraft most 
of them. Would King, Baldwin, Ribston, all doing well 
here, be good varieties to graft on to them? Cox’s Orange, 
on the Doucin-stock, does well with me. Ona free-grow- 
ing variety here Iam told it grows in clumps, and is too 
snall. Would grafting it on to Russet, the latter being a 
s'ower grower, have the same tendency, in a milder form, 
a3on to the Doucin—namely, to make the fruit larger? 
The Wellington on the Doucin also does well. Would it 
do well grafted on the Russet? Most of my neighbours 
are getting tired of the Russet and regrafting the trees, — 
Nova Scorra 


[You will understand our difficulty in tender- 
ing advice with respect to Apple culture in 
Nova Scotia, seeing the climate, coil, and 





There | Which in very favoured spots are succeeded by 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE POTATO-TREE (SOLANUM 
CRISPUM), 


Tuts and §. jasminoides are the only ornamental 
Solanums hardy enough for the openair. Inthe 
south and in coast districts they may be grown 
without any protection, but elsewhere they need 
the shelter of a wall. In late summer 8S. crispum 
has large clusters of fine purple-blue flowers, 





small whitish berries. When grown against a 
wall it should be cut in freely in the autumn. 
Our illustration shows a mode of growing this 
Solanum which is not common, and the plant 


| when covered with bloom must be very effec- 


tive. The treatment apparently suits it, as the 
huge clusters of flowers and vigorous growth 
prove, 





NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Ornamental Vines.—In the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens at Chiswick in days 
gone by one of the prettiest autumnal features 
was produced by the different kinds of hardy 
Grape Vines. These were Vitis vulpina, V. 
labrusca, and some others which gracefully 





The Blue Potato-tree (Solanum crispum) trained over an arch in the gardens at Killarkin, Co. Meath. 
From a photograph sent by Miss Mabel Gaisford, Dunboyne. 


moderate grower and a heavy cropper it does 
best for orchard purposes on the free or Crab- 
stock. As to whether King, Baldwin, and Rib- 
ston would do worked on the Russet, we can- 
not give you practical advice, We grow Bald- 
win very little at home and even here it needs a 
warm place. King does remarkably well, and 
ranks among our best croppers. Ribston does 
well on the Paradise-stock, but cankers some- 
what on the free-stock. Wellington should do 
well on your Russet, if it does so well with you 
on the Doucin. Have you tried Lane’s Prince 
Albert, one of our finest croppers for late use, 
and should travel well ?] 


Root-pruning fruit-trees.—If estab- 
lished trees grow too vigorously, making at any 
time long, soft shoots which do not ripen, there 
will be no chance of acrop. Insuchacase they 
should be root-pruned, which will induce the 
formation of short-jointed, firm wood and plenty 
of fruit-buds. Cut a trench round the tree 
5 feet from the stem, or sometimes it is advis- 
able to cut the trench only half way round the 
tree the first year and finish it the second year, 
digging down as far as roots are formed; cut 
also underneath the base of the tree with a sharp 
spade as far as possible, in order to cut the roots 
that are running into the subsoil. If at hand 
when filling in the trench, mix a portion of lime 
rubbish with the soil; into this the tree roots 
freely, and it causes it to make fibrous roots, 





draped and festooned some ornamental chains 
and ironwork near the council room, and when 
their leaves became crimson-stained and yellow- 
hued ir: October the sight was more suggestive 
of sunny Italy than of cloudy England. In 
warm and sheltered positions, especially on lime- 
stone soils, some very pretty effects might be 
made by wreathing old tree trunks and terrace 
walls with some of the finest of the ornamental 
Vines. The turquoise -berried Vine (Vitis 
humulifolia) is very handsome in favoured posi- 
tions when covered with its pretty clusters of 
blue berries late in autumn. 


The Ceanothuses.— Beautiful as are 
most of the species of Ceanothus, their liability 
to be killed during severe winters has doubtless 
caused them to have been to a great extent for- 
saken and neglected. A good many of the 
very numerous seedlings which have been raised 
of late years in Continental nurseries are, how- 
ever, desirable plants for general cultivation. 
A rather wide range of colour, from pure white 
to blue and reddish-purple, has now been 
obtained, and these seedlings are much hardie : 
than most of the true species. It is true tha’ 
they are cut back now and then, but they 
readily spring up again from the roots and flower 
freely enough the same season. This rem: rk 
applies to countries where the winters are much 
more severe than in England. The Ceanothuses 
are also very useful when grown in pots, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





CORYDALIS (FUMITORY), 


ALL the species of this genus are attractive in 
some way or other, and several kinds are valu- 
able, and as such deserving a good position 
according to their kind. The following are 
among the more important :— 

C. BRACTEATA, a distinct kind, with sulphur- 
yellow flowers produced in a nearly horizontal 
manner on the stems, that attain nearly 1 foot 
high. A distinct feature is the long spur, this 
frequently exceeding the length of the foot- 
stalk. More erect than some other kinds, the 
flowers cluster together at intervals, but by no 
means in a crowded manner. The leaf growth 
is not abundant, and the segments of the leaves 
being cut render the leafage only more thin 
looking. The plant is of quite easy culture, and 
may be best used around the base of the rock 
garden. It is a native of Siberia and quite 
hardy. 

C. cAvA is one of the dwarfest of this race, 
flowering early in the year. The purplish blos- 
soms, however, are not very attractive. A 
prettier kind is the variety albiflora, which is 
In every respect similar, save the colour of the 
flowers. 


C, LeDEBOURIANA is distinct and pretty, the 
glaucous leaves being divided into several rather 
small segments, the main leaves keeping quite 
close to the soil. The blossoms are of a pinkish 
hue, and have a dark spot on the upper portion 
of the sepals. The plant rarely exceeds 6 inches 
or 8 inches in height, and is best suited for 
sunny positions in the rock garden, 

C. LUTEA.—The graceful masses of delicate 
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Corydalis lutea. 


pale green leaves of this, profusely dotted over 
with spurred yellow flowers, are very pleasing 
in borders, but it grows to perfection on walls, 
which renders it doubly valuable. I have seen 
it in the most unlikely spots on walls in hot as 
well as in cold and moist districts, and know 
nothing to surpass it for garnishing ruins, walls, 
stony places, and poor bare banks, the tufts 
often looking as full of flower and vigorous 
when emerging from some old chink where a 
drop of rain never falls upon them, as when 
planted in fertile soil. A naturalised plant in 
England, and widely spread over Continental 
Europe, it is readily increased by division or 
by seeds ; in any stony position it spreads about 
with weed-like rapidity. 

C. noziLis.—In this, the best of the family, 
the leaves are much divided, and the plant 
strong and neat. The flower-stems are stout and 
leafy to the top, and bear a massive head of 
flowers, composed of many individual blooms in 
various stages. They are arranged in a short 
and close spiral whorl, the unopened ones at the 
apex of the flower forming a light green rosette, 
and contrasting pleasingly with the fully opened 
flowers lower down. The open flowers are of a 
rich golden-yellow, with a small protuberance in 
the centre of each, of a reddish-chocolate colour ; 
and this, with the yellow and the green rosette 
when the bloom is young, makes the plant very 
ornamental. It is quite easy of culture in 
borders, but is rather slow of increase, and, 
where it does not thrive as a border plant, 
should be planted in light, rich soil on the lower 
flanks of rockwork. It is a native of Siberia ; 
increased by division, and flowers in early 
summer. 

C. Semenovi.—A rather pleasing species 
from Turkestan. The flowers, which are rich 


yellow, cluster together in the upper part of the | this has flowered continuously at Kew through 
stem and assume a somewhat pendent position. | the present season. 


The spur in this kind is very short. It flowers 
usually in early spring. 

C. THALICTRIFOLIA —A new species from 
China that promises to make a very charming 














Corydalis bracteata. 


addition to rock garden plants. In general 
aspect and at some little distance the plant 
would appear to be a glorified form of C. lutea, 
but a closer inspection dispels any such idea. 
Barely 1 foot high, tufted and spreading in 
habit of growth, it is distinct in various ways 
from the other species of the genus, The thin, 
wiry stems each carry two pairs of oppositely 
placed leaves on pedicels an inch long and a 
terminal leaflet, all being distinctly and rather 
deeply notched and rounded at the top. The 
blossoms are yellow, each about an inch long, 
horizontal or slightly ascending, and produced 
somewhat after the manner of C. lutea. The 





Corydalis Semenovii. 


leaf character is a most distinct feature of this 
kind. The plant flowers profusely from May to 
October, ana in autumn the foliage assumes a 
reddish tone. At the base of a piece of rock 


C. sotipa,—This, also known as C. bulbosa, 
increases freely, owing to the bulbous charac- 
ter of the root-stock. In the shrubbery or in 
positions where there is room it is well suited 
to naturalising, to which its free increase adapts 
it quite well. EK. J 





PURSLANES (PORTULACAS). 


Two months ago I saw a truly wonderful bed 
of Portulacas, It was, in fact, the first week 
in September, and although there had been a 
great deal of rain and much dull weather by 
day and cold at night, yet the plants were as 
robust and healthy as at any period of the 
summer, and flowering with wonderful free- 
dom. It matters but little that a storm of 
rain passes over the bed, destroying its beauty ; 
only let the sun shine out brilliantly for an hour 
or two, and hundreds of blossoms leap up to 
open their richly-coloured petals. It is the 
practice to give names to the varieties of double 
and single Portulacas, but they afford but a 
small clue to the colours of the flowers, There 
are nearly a dozen distinct varieties of single 
forms and six or eight of the double. Of the 
former there are white, pink, magenta, rose, 
crimson, primrose, golden-yellow, etc., and a 
few of these are reproduced in a double 
character. I donot think double Portulacas so 
pretty as the single varieties, but then there are 
many persons who regard a double flower as a 
great improvement on a single one, and value it 
accordingly. When the blossoms of single 
flowers are fully expanded at mid-day they well 
repay close inspection by anybody. 

There is one good quality about Portulacas, 





Corydalis cava. 


and that is they form a dense, compact green 
growth which covers the ground on which they 
are growing. ‘They really make a good covering 
for the bare spots where, on a dry soil and 
a sunny position, little else will grow. This is 
just the spot for these pretty plants. But we 
are told in catalogues that the seed requires to 
be raised in heat, and the plants transplanted 
toa sunny border. It is not at all necessary to 
raise in heat. Anyone who has grown Portu- 
lacas will find self-sown seedlings come up the 
following spring from seeds that have lain in 
the soil all the winter. This is proof that the 
seeds will germinate in the open ground. The 
best place to grow Portulacas is a warm, exposed 
sunny border. It does not require to be rich. 
The best plan is to dig the border deeply in 
early spring, working in some leaf-mould and 
road-grit, or siftings from the potting bench, and 
then when dug, it should be beaten down a little 
hard on the surface, the seed scattered thinly 
over it broadcast ; or, if it is desired to have 
lines of colours, the seeds should be sown 
very thinly in drills, but as they are so small 
the plants in both cases will need thinning out to 
at least 6 inches and indeed 9 inches apart. 
The plant soon fills out and covers the inter- 
vening spaces. It is of ths utmost advantage 
that the plants be not moved after being sown, 
and that is why it is I so strongly recom- 
mend the seeds being sown in the open ground 
where they are to flower. One great advantage 
is that the plants cover the ground so much 
more quickly, and come into flower so much 
earlier in consequence. April is the best month 
in which to sow. Es 
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GATHERING SEED, 


ALL seeds which can possibly be secured should 
be under cover before many days ate over.’ As 
a rule, we find our finest seeds..to be those 
harvested in July and August ; October-saved 
ones are seldom of such high quality. I am 
speaking now of such seeds as Peas and Beans 
(Broad ‘and Kidney). In private gardens it 
would never pay for anyone to attempt to save 


all their own seeds, as they can be bought more | 


cheaply, and, as a rule, of better quality—an 
important point ; but there are many little odds 
and ends in the way of choice varieties of 
flowers and vegetables in the saving of which 
many take an interest. Sometimes when we 


have met with an extra good Onion or Tomato | 
we have put it aside for seed, and we have done | 


the same with Stocks and Asters, Celosias, 
Zinnias, and similar material, and by carefully 
selecting the best year after year much good 
has resulted. Seed from plants of inferior 
growth, either of flowers or fruit, should never 
be saved, as in that case the stock would 
degenerate, but improvements in all shapes and 
forms should be marked and preserved. Seed- 
bearing plants cannot ba 
grown too much in the 
sun, This is of the ut- 
most importance, as full 
development and matura- 
tion should be encour- 
aged. About the time 
seed is ripening it should 
be looked over almost 
daily, and harvesting 
should begin before the 
pods open. In July and 
August seed ripens very 
fast, and there is no 
trouble in drying it, but 
now it needs more atten- 
tion. One of the best 
places in which to dry 
any kind of seed at the 
present time is a vinery 
from which the Grapes 
have been cut and where 
there is a free circulation 
of air. If laid out on 
boards or mats or hung 
up on the Vine wires 
everything will be satis- 


factory. Empty frames 
with the lights drawn 


over them are also good 
places in which to dry 
seeds, and open airy 
sheds answer the purpose 
very well, but nothing 
can be done at this sea- 
son in the way of open- 
air drying. All seeds 
should be cut when quite 
dry, and no attempt 
should be made to gather 
them when they are in 
any way damp. When 
rain falls day after day 
and seeds nearly ripe are 
in danger of decaying, it is best to allow some 


to do so, and trust to having fine weather to | 


secure the remainder, as seeds harvested under 
such circumstances are never satisfactory. 





HERBACEOUS PAZONIES, 


Ir is difficult to conceive a border of summer 
flowers richer in colour than one where Ponies 
are grown, and, looking at them from an all- 
round standpoint, I think that few plants give 
a more varied or prolific display of blossoms 
when one remembers the small attention they 
actually demand the year round. It is just 
another case where an old flower which had 
fallen in popularity, and was almost, and had in 
some gardens, become obscured by other plants, 
if not given up entirely, brought into the front 
rank of hardy flowering plants within recent 
years. We have now a large collection of 
charming sorts, each possessing some merit of 
its own. As the season is upon us when plant- 
ing should be done, notes with regard to 
treatment, etc., may be of interest to some who 
are about to grow them. Ponies are worthy of 
the best treatment one can possibly give them. 
In planting, therefore, let the situation be the 
first consideration ; avoid a place where the sun 





border where the sun is off about noon. Here 
Ponies will bloom the longest, and the flowers 


| also coolness at the roots, and’ unless one is 


prepared to be ever at hand with the watering | 


| can in the sometimes-tropical-weather we ex pe- 
| rience towards the end of June, then Pzonies 
are bound to suffer. Select, if only on this 
| account, the border where shade prevails for a 
time. The soil should be good, deep loam, 
| although, as a matter of fact, they are less par- 
| ticular in this respect than many imagine, 
| because one can make good any deficiency in this 

particular by mulchings of half-rotted manure 
| from time to time, a good plan being to 


spread it about the roots in November. 
Crowding, or attempting to do 80, should 
not be permitted, as Ponies require plenty 
| of space, and, as they are best left unmo- 
lested for years, it will be obvious that a 
reasonable amount of room should be given 
to each clump of roots. Ponies do not care 


| 





/and rather more than ordinary care should be 
taken then in selecting varieties and allocating 


will have time to develop gradually. They like | 


|, Would prefer subjects «with evergreen foliage. 


| for being disturbed too often when once planted, | 
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shines the whole of the day; choosing’ rather a | 
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LOW-GROWING PERENNIALS: 


OAN you make any suggestions for low-growing perennials 
for the front of a herbaceous border about 8 feet wide? I 

A I have 
Tiarella, Heuchera, Alyssum, etc,, but would like some 
more suggestions. I so often have to fill in bare spaces 
towards the front with annuals, There isa rocky edge to 
the border thickly covered with creeping rock plants. In 
mmaking any suggestions would you mention colours, time 
of flowering, etc.? Next, I find myself at sea when I take 
up @ book or catalogue relating to alpine plants—Saxifrage, 
Sedum, ete. I have a good-sized rock garden, and havea 
number of the commoner kinds of Saxifrage and Sedum, 
but I want to get some of the rarer and less strong-grow- 
ing kinds. I have a little miniature cliff of sandstone, and 
want to keep this part of the garden entirely for the tiny 
little plants of which I read so much and never seem able 
to find. Of Saxifrages, I have at present Saxifraga 
aizoides, Burseriana, Cotyledon, Camposii, oppositifolia, 
splendens, longifolia, and several Sedums, none of which 
I know the names of, ag they have been given me. I have 
also, of true plants, Draba aizoides and Soldanella alpina. 
Can you suggest any really good kinds of alpine plant— 
Saxifrage, Sedum, or anything that will fit my choice 
corner, and pot ramp over everything, which seems to me 
Is there anything 





the chief difficulty in rock gardens? 
very dainty in the Primula line? I have Campanula pulla 
and another white Campanula.—Brock WEIR. 

[Such things as Iberis sempervirens, I. cor- 
refolia, I. Garrexiana, the varieties of Phlox 
setacea, of which there are many beautiful 





Corydalis thalictrifolia. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. (See page 466.) 


them to their various positions, choosing those 
of most brilliant tints for the back of the border 
and the farthest from view, reserving the front 
spe nearest the path for those of more delicate 
hues. 

Dealing with the double kinds first, one 
cannot be wrong in making a choice from some 
of those I have mentioned, bearing in mind the 
fact that 4 feet apart at least should be left for 
each root : Triumphans gandavensis, rosy-blush, 
shaded nankeen; Mme. Stair, crimson; The 
Queen, silvery-rose ; Mme. Crousse, pure white ; 
Pottsi, crimson-purple ; Matilda Mecklin, rosy- 
flesh, centre salmon ; Jules Lebon, rose, full and 
scented ; Souv. de Jaspard Carlot, purple rose ; 
Prince Charles, cerise-rose, tinged salmon; 
Helene, rosy-pink ; Solfaterre, sulphur, centre 
yellow ; Mme. Boucharlet Aime, red ; La Tulip, 
white, flushed carmine JDelacher, deep crim- 
son; Chas. de Belleyme, purple, shaded violet ; 
Countess of Clancarty, delicate blush and prim- 
rose; Festiva, white, centre tipped carmine; 
Frangois Oravigat, purple, scented ; officinalis 
rubra plena, old double crimson. 

SINGLE VARIETIES.—The Mikado, rose, buff 
centre ; Dawn, soft pink ; Lemon Queen, lemon. 
yellow ; Margaret Attwood, pure white, anthers 
yellow. LEAHURST, 


} 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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kinds. To these may be added P. amena, pink, 
These are April and May-flowering, and all give 
fine masses of colour. Other good Phloxes are : 
P. divaricata, flowers bluish, 1 foot high, May ; 
and P. ovata, red-crimson, 1 foot, July. Ar- 
nebia echioides, sulphur yellow and dark spots, 
spring and autumn flowering, height 1 foot. At 
the Aubrietias give good colour groups, and 
very telling, too, is the Gentiana acauli-, 
that flowers in May and June, and again at 
intervals, Achilleas, such as umbellata, rupes- 
tris, tomentosa ; the first two are white, the 
last yellow flowered. Ajuga may be had in 
three forms—silver-leaved, dark crimson-leaved, 
and green. Iris pumila, I. olbiensis, [. nudi- 
caulis are all good, and flower at 9 inches high 
or so during April and May. Dielytra eximia, 
pink, is pretty. Megasea cordifolia purpurea ‘s 
very fine at 1} feet high, May, and there are 
others flowering earlier or later in the same 
group. Sedum spectabile is good for early 
autumn. There are not a few Campanulas, to-, 
though not strictly with evergreen foliagr, 
flowering through July, August, and Septembe’. 
These make fine tuits and are indispensable. 
The more worthy of these are carpatica, blue 
and white; turbinata, in blue, very pale blue 
and white; Hendersoni dark violet-blue; 
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G. F. Wilson, purple-blue ; pumila and pusilla, 
alpina, rhomboidea, etc. All these are service- 
able for your purpose, and, if you have shade, 
the Hepaticas, Helleborus niger, Primula cortu- 
soides vars., P. rosea, and P. Cashmeriana could 
be added. Yet another good plant is Adonis 
vernalis, and Anemone pulsatilla, the Armerias, 
the new double-white Arabis, Aster alpinus vars. 
These by no means exhaust the list, which 
could be extended had we closer knowledge of 
the soil and the borders. Then, if you added 
bulbous things in groups or the like for spring 
and autumn, we think you would have no 
need for filling up with annuals. For example, 
Squills, Daffodils, Anemones, Fritillarias in 
spring, and Colchicums, Crocus speciosus and 
others, Cyclamen, etc. for autumn. With 
Sternbergia you obtain a long season of flower- 
ing and a charming variety. As to your 
‘‘ miniature cliff of sandstone,” there are many 
things that could be planted but success 
depends entirely on circumstances in planting, 
and not less on the after attention that is 
given. We would not like to recommend a long 
list of rare alpines unless we had more definite 
information, for there are scores of things that 
could be planted; but unless soil and other 
things were equally suited, the plants may 
not be a success. Can you not tell us something 
of the depth of soil and the kind of soil, the 
position in respect to sun or shade, and other 
things? In such groups as Ranunculus, Gen- 
tian, Sedum, Sempervivum, Saxifrage, Primula, 
there are hosts of choice and diminutive kinds 
that are interesting when grown; but not if 
allowed to gothe other way. At the same time 
you will find the following all good and choice 
of Saxifrages, Burseriana major and B. mac- 
rantha, Boydii, B. alba, coriophylla, Rochel- 
liana, Salamonea, cochlearis and its variety 
minor, so frequently sold as valdensis, sancta, 
apiculata, Maylii, cesia, aretoides, marginata, 
crustata, pectinata, Macnabiana, lantoscana 
superba. All these are allied to the incrusted 
section ; there is a white form of oppositifolia, 
and another form called pyrenaica, To these 
add muscoides Rhei and muscoides atro-pur- 
purea of the Mossy group. Of Sempervivums 
you should get any of the webbed kinds—i.c., 
varieties of arachnoideum ; Gentians, such as 
verna, bavarica, septemfida, etc. ; Ranunculus 
amplexicaulis, R. alpestris, while all the forms 
of Primula viscosa are good, and to these add 
P. marginata, P. Munroi, P. Forbesi, P. formosa, 
P. scotica, P. integrifolia, etc. These and many 
more are admirably suited for growing in 
rockeries and choice positions ; but if planted 
all in one position many would assuredly fail. 
A fair knowledge of their requirements is 
necessary, or, otherwise, start in a small way 
and with caution. ] 


eye. Seed sown now will provide plants for 
another year, and procured from a well-known 
source one often obtains many that are beau- 
tiful. At this late date seedlings are better 
wintered in a cold-frame, as they have not the 
strength of cuttings. LEAHURST. 













































NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Protecting Gladioli for exhibition.— Could 
you tell me how to make boxes for protecting Gladioli in 
bloom? By giving details as to length, breadth, width, 
and if with glass front or top, you will oblige—A. L. O. 


Acacia lophantha.—Will this live outdoors during 
winter, or will it doin a cold-frame? Ihave some of the 
above plants 7 feet high planted in a bed.—R. W. L. 

[Lift the plants at once and pot up, placing in a warm- 
house. You should raise some young plants from seed in 
the spring, these being far more useful ] 


Melianthus major.—I have some good plants of 
Melianthus major standing in the open ground which have 
not flowered, having been kept back by the drought in the 
summer. Kindly inform me in next week’s issue if it will 
be safe to leave them where they are if some Cocoa-nut- 
fibre or leaves is put round them, or if they had better 
be taken up and potted and kept in frame during the 
winter ?—W. T. 

[This is an effective half-hardy plant for the 
summer, It is all but hardy in well-drained 
soil in sheltered nooks in the southern and 
western counties, for though the stems may be 
cut down by frost, the roots survive and push 
upinspring. If you cover it up as you suggest 
you may possibly keep it alive. | 

Keeping Begonias.—I have taken up my Begonias 
With some soil and placed them in boxes 2 inches deep. 
Ought I to water them in the boxes at all? They are now 
in cold-frame, which keeps them quite dry. I give plenty 
of air. Have I done right? Should I let them stay there 
till frost kills them down?—R. W. L. 

[Let them stop in the frame without any 
water, and when the growths have fallen off 
clean the bulbs over, and lay them in sand ina 
box, placing them in the greenhouse under the 
stage in such a way that no drip can fall on 
them. A cellar where no frost can reach them 
will answer the purpose as well. ] 

Raising Primula japonica from 
seed.—‘‘ Swiss Subscriber,” in common with 
dozens of amateurs and professional gardeners, 
fails to raise Primula japonica, Heuchera san- 
guinea, and Auricula from seed. My father, 
some twenty years ago, saved a quantity of P. 
japonica seed and sowed it in a large box in 
February. This he placed on the greenhouse 
shelf and covered with a piece of glass. Here it 
remained for three months, with no signs of the 
seedlings. By chance the box was thrown 
under some Currant-bushes and left. Reading 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED in an autumn 
number that this Primula sometimes takes 
twelve months to germinate, he replaced the 
box in the greenhouse, and thirteen months 
from date of sowing hundreds of seedlings 
appeared. I have also known Auricula seed lie 
dormant nine months, and Heuchera (if seed is 
at all old) is very slow in making its appear- 
ance. Patience is a virtue indeed in Primula 
raising.—Wm. T. T. Wippowson, The Gardens, 
Bryn-y-Mor, Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

Tree-Pzeony .—I should be much obliged if you would 
inform me what treatment you. would advise for a Tree- 
Peony, which, I am told, must be at least 30 years old? 
It is now in a Rose border, where it does not seem to 
flourish, nor is it seen to advantage. Being so old, would 
it be safe to move it and plant on the lawn, and, if so, 
would this be the best time of year for making the move? 
—M. H. 

[The Tree-Pzeony should do quite well if care- 
fully treated, and it is very likely the greatest 
success will follow dividing the plant and not 
replanting it bodily. In all probability dividing 
it will not be an easy matter, and you should 
get the help of a good, intelligent gardener. If, 
however, you can divide the plant into four or 
five parts, these will have all the chances of 
individuals in rooting afresh. You will find the 
root-stock a stubborn item, and when the plant 
is lifted a garden fork thrust in 3 inches below 
the old ground level will be the best means of 
separating the crown or root-stock. This will 
be best done by a good outward wrench of the 
tool mentioned. In replanting you could make 
one bed of the divided portions, so that in a 
year or two you will obtain much increased 
vigour generally. Some old potting soil and a 
free addition of charcoal and very old manure 
will also be helpful. Tree-Pzonies prefer a 
deep bed of soil and of good quality—chiefly 
very sandy loam—and good drainage. | 

Violets on a hot, dry soil.—I planted a number 
of Violets (Princess of Wales) at the end of last year on a 
sloping bed facing south. It is much too hot and dry a 
position, and the few blooms now showing are very poor, 





TUFTED PANSIES. 


THESE charming flowers when once grown are 
seldom discontinued, for the reason that they 
bloom so profusely and continuously. A bed I 
planted last November. has been for the past 
four months a mass of blossoms. Young plants 
produce the finest flowers, and those who have 
borders edged with them or who plant them in 
groups should in September propagate freely of 
them. I usually prepare a bed for cuttings by 
digging in plenty of coarse sand, and insert the 
cuttings 3 inches or 4 inches apart. By Novem- 
ber they have made sturdy little plants, and 
quite able to withstand wintry weather, with a 
slight protection on sharp nights. I regard a 
bed of Tufted Pansies as a good investment for 
another year, as they are seldom without blos- 
soms from April to October. In some neigh- 
bourhoods the practice of wintering them in 
frames is carried out, but my experience is that 
it is scarcely necessary to go to the expense, as 
on a well drained border having a south aspect 
one has few failures, more particularly if cut- 
tings are got in during the present month. 
‘There are many excellent sorts, but if I were 
confined to a dozen varieties I would select : 
Cherry Park, lilac self, large; Ardwell Gen, 
sulphur-yellow; Countess of Hopetoun, pure 
white; William Neil, rose; Princess Ida, rosy- 
heliotrope ; True Blue, deep blue; Prince of 
Wales, golden-yellow; Mrs. Chas. Turner, 
purple; Duchess of Fife, light yellow, edged 
blue; James Cocker, white, edges tipped 
purple; Colleen Bawn, white, flaked with 
purple ; and Lilacina, lilac, dark blotch, yellow 
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Would it be better to leave them as they are till the 
spring, or to take the runners from them now? I should 
be grateful for any information about the cultivation of 
Violets out-of-doors. My only assistance in the way of 
glass is one small hot-bed and a conservatory without 
heat. The winters in Torquay are very mild; the soil red 
sandstone.—M. H. 

[You had best secure runners now as cuttings, 
as if your soil is hot the spring cuttings come a 
little too late to do you much good. Cuttings 
can now be made of the extending runners, 
planting them in a frame or handlight until 
spring (March), and then putting into their 
summer quarters in the open. The chief items 
in the successful culture of Violets are a good 
depth of rich soil and a rather shady position. 
The plot of ground should be dug quite 2 feet 
deep, if possible, during winter, burying a quan- 
tity of old cow-manure at a depth of 12 inches. 
It is in this material that the plants are kept 
growing freely, and, apart from the nourish- 
ment thus afforded, there is that exceeding 
coolness below ground inseparable from the use 
of this manure. On very dry and freely drained 
land we have grown Violets successfully by 
these means. The greater success dates rather 
from the time when a change in the method of 
taking cuttings (viz., autumn instead of spring) 
began. We think, therefore, if you follow 
these lines and put in a batch of unflowered 
runners at once, and attend to the particulars 
given, you may succeed better in the future. 
We advise you, moreover, to try the deeply 
coloured single Violet La France, which does 
better generally than the one you now possess. ] 


Bulbs amongst the fruit-bushes.— 
In many gardens where the Gooseberry and 
Currant-bushes are kept well apart a very satis- 
factory use may be made of the small patches of 
open ground between them by planting them at 
once with bulbs. Of course, they will be only 
intended to supply cut flowers. There is a 
great variety of Narcissi, the bulbs of which 
are cheap, and by leaving them in the ground 
they will bloom regularly ; but, if properly 
managed, they will pay for themselves (and even 
leave a margin) the first year. Daffodils, both 
single and double, Narcissus incomparabilis, 
single and double, Stella, Pheasant’s-eye, Poeti- 
cus ornatus, Leedsii, and Jonquils form admir- 
able subjects for this kind of treatment, while 
we might add Grande Monarque, Soleil d’Or, 
and White Perfection of the Polyanthus type. 
Narcissi are of an accommodating nature, and if 
the blooms are cut just as they expand they will 
develop as perfectly in water as if on the plant. 
As soon as the flowers wane a very small quan- 
tity of well-decayed manure spread on the soil 
is of service in thoroughly maturing the bulbs 
for the next season’s flowering. This plan may 
not only be adopted amongst the bushes, but in 
the orchard, or, in fact, any odd corner may 
similarly be turned to profitable account. The 
flowers are at their best when flowers generally 
are most expensive.—KH. P. J. 

Hanging-baskets out-of-doors.—In 
entrances to dwelling-houses, porticos, and the 
like hanging-baskets are often used, sometimes 
with considerable advantage. There are many 
plants, owing to their long, wiry habit, that are 
very suitable for growing in this way. For 
example, the trailing Bellflowers, Campanula 
isophylla and C. i. alba, are never seen to better 
advantage than when suspended, and if planted 
rightly and supplied with moisture when it is 
wanted never look prettier. Petunias may be. 
used with excellent effect in baskets, and bloom 
for months together. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums 
are well known, and Verbenas, showy in 
borders, are none the less so if pegged down to 
the basket sides and pinched back occasionally. 
Some of the Tropxolums are particularly bright 
and lend colour where it is needed ; a sunny 
position is necessary for them if abundance of 
bloom is desired, and the limited root room of a 
basket I have found conduces to their flowering 
so long as they are freely watered and given 
stimulants occasionally. Fuchsias are most 
useful out-of-doors either in beds, boxes, or 
baskets, and cuttings struck this spring will 
give a lot of bloom if planted in the baskets 
now. The same remarks hold good with refer- 
ence to Heliotropes, and used with common 
Musk a sweeter pair for outdoor work could 
scarcely be wished. In places where the sun 
scarcely is felt some of the Sedums and hardy 
Ferns may be tried with profit, and the old 
Creeping Jenny seldom looks prettier than when 
given a basket to itself.—WoopBAsTwIck, 
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BELLADONNA LILIES. 


AMARYLLIS BELLADONNA was originally brought 
to English gardens from the West Indies in 
1812, and has been a favourite autumnal flower- 
ing bulb ever since. It is quite distinct, 
having nothing whatever to do with the so- 
called Amaryllis of gardens, now more correctly 
known as Knight’s Star Lilies or Hippeastrums, 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


more variations may be expected to appear from ) 


time to time. A Cornish amateur at Truro 
attempted to obtain hybrids some years ago by 
crossing the Belladonna with the scarlet- 
flowered Vallota, and the result, although 
doubtful as to the production of pure hybrids, 
certainly resulted in the seedling Vallotas show- 
ing considerable variations in colour from the 
usual type. Our illustration gives some idea of 
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then are again replanted after all danger of 
severe frosts is over. This is also a safe prac- 
tice in cold and wet northern localities, but 
south of London and in mild places and on warm 
soils elsewhere the bulbs may be left in the 
ground permanently from year to year. The 
bulbs are apt to increase and become exhausted 
through over-crowding, and in such cases may 
be transplanted every third or fourth year. 





Amaryllis Belladonna. From a photograph sent by Miss Chichester, Arlington Court, Barnstaple. 


There are several distinct varieties, such as the | the exquisite form of the Belladonna Lily. Bulbs 


many - flowered and stately - growing Kew | 


scape, the Straffan form, with deep rosy 
reflexed flowers, and forms known as pallida and 


may be seen in Covent Garden Market every 
variety, bearing ten to twenty flowers on a tall | season at about this time with the flower-spikes | 
upon them, and these often flourish well if 


planted deeply in rich, sandy soil at the toot of 
a sunny and sheltered wall. In Holland and in 
the Channel Islands, where these bulbs are 
largely grown, they are often taken up just 
before they bloom for sale purposes, and may be 


blanda, which are dwarfer and bear flowers that 
open nearly white from the bud, and graduall 

become more and more rosy as they expand. 
Now and then seed is produced, either as the 





result of cross-fertilisation or otherwise, and so | kept in dry sand until February or March, and 


Our plan is to transplant a portion only of the 
entire stock every year, so that the blooming of 
the bulbs may not be interrupted—a good 
rule, by-the-by, with many other things in the 
The bulbs seem to do 
far better planted deeply, say from 6 inches 
to 15 inches, according to texture and tempera- 
ture of the soil. The bulbs are really a little 
tender, as one may opine from their native 
habitats, F. W. 5. 


routine of the garden. 
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ORCHIDS 


— 


VANDA TERES. 


I HAVE had a plant of this for about seven years, but fail 
to do any good with it. It makes some growth, and loses, 
perhaps, rather more. It has been hung near the roof in 
the sunniest part of the house, where Cattleyas prosper 
with other Orchids, below what is called East India tem- 
perature, but yet stove heat. Day temperature just now 
70 degs. ; night minimum, 60—65 degs. I am told it is a 
difficult plant to get to bloom; but at the Temple Show 
last summer large quantities were exhibited, Can you 
give me any information likely to result in flowering 
the plant? Vanda tricolor and V. suavis both bloom 
annually in the same house. Of course, the cultivation of 
these is extremely artificial, being without any but air- 
roots ; the question must, therefore, be entirely one of 
atmosphere and light.—VANDA. 

[It is often a difficult matter to induce Vanda 
teres to flower well when it has to be grown 
with other plants. Wherea house or a portion 
of a house can be set apart to it, it is not by any 
means difficult to deal with. Success depends 
entirely on the proper ripening of the growth. 
This can only be achieved by an abundance of 
bright sunlight and a due regard to the season 
of rest. Is it possible for you to procure a suf- 
ficient number of plants, and then set apart one 
light for their culture? If so, you may make a 
kind of box, or even form a bed on the staging 
in the spring. First provide ample drainage, 
then take each plant and tie it firmly to a stick 
sufficiently strong to secure it in position. When 
this is done place the plants upright about 
6 inches apart, filling in the space between with 
more crocks, and covering the surface with 
about 2 inches of chopped Sphagnum Moss, 
pressing sufficiently firm to secure the plants in 
position. After this has been done water tho- 
roughly with rain water. Shading overhead 
and at the sides must be dispensed with alto- 
gether. As the warmer and brighter season 
approaches syringe freely three or four times a 
day, and this treatment may be continued, with 
due regard to the outside conditions, while the 
plants are in an active state of growth, grad- 
ually reducing the moisture when they have 
reached maturity. The season of rest having 
arrived, very little, if any, water will be re- 
quired for some months during the winter. 
With the return of spring, the first indication of 
renewed vitality will be observed by the plants 
emitting their flower-scapes opposite the leaf 
bracts on the stems. When these can be dis- 
tinctly seen more liberal treatment may be 
siven until the flowers are expanded. After the 
flowers are removed, the plants may be cut down 
to where they have become “leggy,” and 
treated as advised above. The plants should be 
at least 3 feet long before they can be expected 
to produce flowers, 

There are several varieties, and some of ths 
kinds are much more free flowering than others. 
The one you saw at the Temple Show is from 
one of the oldest stocks in the country, and is 
the kind that is known amongst Orchid growers 
as the Sion House variety. V. t. gigantea is 
another free-flowering kind, with larger flowers 
than the typical kind. Before procuring plants 
it is advisable to ascertain that they are of a 
free-flowering kind. This is indicated by the 
manner the old flower-scapes have been pro- 
duced on the plants. A shelf at the back of a 
stove, where no shading is used, frequently 
meets the requirements of V. teres, and you 
may try a plant in some such position. From 
the particulars given in your letter, I should 
consider you have ample facilities in respect to 
temperature and atmospheric moisture. It 
seems it is only insufficiency of light you are in 
want of, and a due regard to the resting season 
now coming may assist you to success with the 
return of spring. 

Vanda suavis and Y. tricolor are not difficult 
subjects to flower satisfactorily. It is a great 
pity now these plants are to be procured so 
reasonably that they are not more extensively 
grown, for even when out of flower they are 
attractive.—H. J. C.] 





Heleniums. — Among autumn-flowering 
plants not many are more useful than 
Heleniums, and the chief point in their favour 
is that they will grow in nearly any garden and 
any kind of soil, and, when cut, last a con- 
siderable time in water. Late autumn is the 
best time to plant them, and anyone having to 
battle with a poor soil and who has failed with 
other things should make a start this year with 




















Heleniums. Their yellow flowers give a patch 
of brightness when often needed, and in a town 
garden are most acceptable. H. pumilum is 
one of the earliest to flower, H. autumnale 
grows about 4 feet and flowers in September, 
H. autumnale superbum reaches 6 feet and is a 
very free-blooming sort. Division of root is 
the best mode of propagating. —A Townsman. 


ae 


BROOM AND WINDOW. 


FRANCOA RAMOSA AS A WINDOW 
PLANT. 
A PLANT that may be, and often is, grown in a 
house window the year round, where air is 
freely admitted, is the Maiden’s Wreath 
(Francoa ramosa). -It cannot be said to be a 
very attractive subject when not in flower, but 
it blooms for long periods, and its white blos- 
soms make up for any deficiency needed in the 


foliage. Francoas may be raised from seed sown 


in the greenhouse in spring, and the young 





FORCING SOLOMON’S SEAL. 


Wuat among flowers, native or foreign, hardy 
or tender, can compare in simple beauty with 
Solomon’s Seal, common as it is? What, 
again, can more forcibly remind us in the 
dreary days of mid-winter of the delights of 
the May garden than luxuriant potfuls of flower- 
ing Solomon’s Seal? Charming as it is when 
seen peeping out from the fringe of a shrub- 
bery in May time, it is more charming in the 
dark days which seem to lend additional elegance 
to its tall arching stems, and heighten the 
beauty of its tender green leafage and pearly 
drop-like blooms. No doubt it is the very 
commonness of the plant that makes us so 
indifferent to its charms. 

There is no need to speak of the Solomon’s 
Seal in the open air. Everybody knows it, and 
almost every garden possesses at least a tuft 
of it ; but there is ample need of saying a good 
word for it as a plant to be forced into bloom 
early. No plant is easier forced or gives so 
much beauty for such little trouble. Those 

















Sprays of The Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ramosa) in a vase, 


plants after their first transplanting should be 
potted off into light loam and leaf-mould. At 
present they are in full blossom, and differ from 
the majority of window plants, as the flowers 
are borne on long, wreath-like stems. As 
Francoas are fairly hardy, they can be grown 
without the aid of a greenhouse, an ordinary 
sitting-room window suiting them. 
WoopBASTWICK. 





Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund.— 
At a meeting of the committee, held on the 16th 
of October, it was resolved to hold the annual 
meeting in the Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C., on Friday, February 14, when an election 
of candidates for the benefits of the fund will 
take place, nominations for which must be 
delivered to the secretary not later than Decem- 
ber 16 next. It was also arranged to hold the 
annual festival in aid of the fund on Thursday, 
May 8, in the Victoria Hall, Hotel Cecil, when 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild has kindly con- 
sented to preside. Forms for the nomination of 
candidates can be obtained from the secretary, 
at his new address, 30, Wellington-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C, 





who wish to have flowering potfuls of it in the 
dead of mid-winter must now see about lifting 
and potting some plants of it, as the foliage has 
died away and the plant is comparatively 
inactive. Choose a strong tuft for lifting, and 
divide it so as parts of it will fit comfortably 
in a 6-inch or 8-inch pot, giving preference to 
those pieces of the creeping root-stock that are 
furnished with plump terminal-buds, for it is 
from these that the stems will rise. After 
potting, the pots may be treated in much the 
same way as Dutch bulbs usually are—that is, 
plunged in ashes to the rims until they are taken 
to warmer quarters. But, being a hardy plant, 
the forcing must be gradual, and at no time 
must the heat be too great, otherwise long 
spindly shoots will be the result. In October, 
say, the plants may be plunged in bottom-heat, 
ranging in temperature from 55 degs. to 60 degs. 
The plants will rapidly push up their stems, 
and when in full leat and flower the plants will 
be all the better for being placed in a cooler 
and drier atmosphere, so as to keep them in 
beauty as long as possible. Even if all the 
stems do not bloom, the flowerless ones are 
useful for arranging with other flowers in vases, 
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The tall stems laden with blooms have a charm- | light position indoors, and sponge the leaves the shoots will lengthen, and from November 
ing effect placed ina tall vase by themselves or} every week, both on the upper and lower onwards abundance of flowers will be produced. 
with some flower that will harmonise with them, | surfaces, with water slightly warmed. This | Further on when plants show signs of becoming 
Of course, by placing the plants in heat at inter- | will remove the dust, which in a dwelling-house | exhausted they may be placed in a little more 
vals successive batches can be had in bloom up| soon collects on the leaves and chokes up the | heat, their food increased, and a succession of 
till the outdoor plants come into bloom. The | pores thereof. Then, on the return of spring, | bloom will be the result. 

forced plants may be planted out in the shrub-| your plants had better be repotted, clearing 
bery, and fresh roots taken up for forcing the | away the major portion of the old soil from the 
ollowing autumn. roots. There is a great tendency to overpot | 
many plants, and in carrying out the operation 
it should be borne in mind that large plants 














OHRYSANTHHMOUMS, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUTDOORS. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Flowers for greenhouse,.—Would you please give 
names of a few nice plants for showing about the first 
week in August? Ihave a small house, in which there is 
a gentle heat in winter to keep out frost.—T. T. W. D 


(You can grow Fuchsias, Begonias, Zonal Geraniums, 
Campanulas, Gloxinias, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and 
Liliums in pots.] 

Tuberoses.—Is it possible to have Tuberoses flower- 
ing all the year round? If not, which is the earliest and 
latest month they can be forced? Which kind is the 
earliest ?—IGNORAMUS, 

[Tuberoses may toa limited extent be had in 
flower all the year round, the African bulbs, 
which reach here in the autumn, being depended 
upon for the early months of the year. They 
are, however, as a rule less reliable than the 
American ones, and failures are of frequent 
occurrence, so that they are not grown to any 
great extent. The American Pearl Tuberose, 
of which the bulbs generally arrive in this 
country during the month of December, is the 
best of all the Tuberoses for general purposes 
If these are potted on arrival and forced when 
sufliciently rooted, they can be had in flower by 
April, and from this time a succession may be 
kept up tillthe end of the year or nearly so. 
For flowering in the autumn and early winter 
the bulbs should be kept cool, yet quite free 
from frost, till April, or even a month later, 
when they must be potted, and after that kept 
as cool as is consistent with their well-doing. 
In the summer they must be either placed 
altogether out-of-doors or in a frame the lights 
of which are only used to ward off very heavy 
rains, 
place to:-keep the very latest. As the nights 
grow cold they must be removed under glass, 
and in order to induce the flowers to expand 
properly a minimum temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. is necessary. In the attempt to keep 
them so very late many bulbs will either flower 
prematurely or not at all, for the Tuberose is 
very erratic in starting into growth, either 
when forced or retarded. Good weighty bulbs 
are necessary in order to ensure the best 
results, and they may be obtained from any 
reliable dealer. ] 

Treatment of Gloxinias.—Kindly tell me the 
culture of Gloxinias? I have six dozen young plants in 
small thumb-pots with eight leaves, which I have raised 
from seed. Should I let them remain in the same pots all 
the winter, or pot them on into larger pots?—W. Lone. 

[After the flowers are over gradually diminish 
the supply of water till the plants die down and 
become totally dormant, when they should be 
kept quite dry. As the leaves commence to 
turn yellow previous to dying down, do not 
stand them under the stage, as is so often done, 
but give them all the light and air possible at 
that period. During the winter they may be 
either allowed to remain in the pots they have 
grown in, or turned out, shaken clear of soil, 
and laid in a box of dry sand or soil. When 
grown in quantity this latter method is the one 
usually followed, as space is greatly economised 
thereby. The structure they are kept in during 
the winter should not fall below 45 degs. at any 
time. Do not place too near the hot-water 
pipes, and, if the soil gets very dry, it may be 
damped. At the end of February or early part 
of March the tubers must be potted, but be 
careful not to overwater before they start into 
growth. | 

Aspidistras.—What is the best way to manage these 
plants? I have several, but they do not seem flourishing, 
I have no greenhouse, and have to keep my plants in the 
house during the winter. I gave fresh mould and artificial 
manure to them.—E. O’H. 

[Many things may have contributed to the 
state of ill health into which your plants appear 
to have fallen. What the causes are are only 
conjecture on our part—the drainage may have 
been in a bad state, the soil, perhaps, kept too 
wet or too dry, while the soil itself may be very 
unsuitable. Our advice is, during the winter 
to give suflicient water to keep the soil mode- 
rately moist, but take care that none is allowed 
to stand in the pans or saucers in which they 
are placed, Then keep them in a moderately 


A frame under a-north wall is a good- 





can be kept in good health for years in com- 
paratively small pots, provided their roots are 
kept in a healthy state. 
roots of yours are partially decayed, in which 
case, when repotting, take care that all signs of 
decay are removed. A very suitable potting 
soil for the Aspidistra is two-thirds loam to 
one-third peat or leaf-mould, and a liberal 
sprinkling of rough silver-sand. 


It is probable that the 


A valuable outdoor Chrysanthemum, Cottage Pink. 


of a particularly adhesive nature, equal parts of 
loam and peat or leaf-mould will be the more 
suitable. | 


Salvias are useful winter-flowering plants. 
They are as easily rooted, grown, and bloomed 
as Chrysanthemums, and are just the plants for 
those who have no great amount of heat at com- 
mand in winter. They grow quickly and bear 
stopping freely. They also speedily fill their 
pots with roots, and where large plants are 
wanted plenty of pot room must be given; 
Sinch pots are the largest we use, and we 
have small plants furnished with three or four 
flowering shoots in 23-inch pots. It is from the 
point of each shoot that the bloom comes, and 
the more points produced by frequent stopping 
the better. Stopping may be practised until 
September, and the points taken off may be 
rooted until then. Salvias like a rich soil. In 
summer they may be grown out-of-doors, and 
about this time they should be placed in a cool 
house or frame well exposed to the sun, 


If the loam is | 


| 
| 
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AutHOoUGH Chrysanthemums are imported in 
immense numbers annually from the Continent 
and America, in addition to the hundreds of 
home-raised seedlings yearly grown, we do not 
make much, if indeed any, headway in raising 
for the outdoor garden varieties which may be 
called really hardy sorts, such as will live 
through the winter for some years, and make 
their growth’‘and develop a crop of blooms with- 
out any protection whatever. If 
we had such varieties as would 
meet the requirements named 
above many otherwise dull gar- 
dens would be made bright during 
the winter months, but we must 
fall back on the old-established 
kinds. 

The accompanying engrav - 
ing of the old Cottage Pink 
represents a good type. At the 
present time a good selection of 
varieties can be had which in 
reasonable seasons produce a 
good crop of blooms, although, of 
course, much depends upon the 
weather experienced at the time 
they are in beauty. Where blos- 
soms are required for cutting, 
some of the best kinds might be 
planted in batches in the kitchen 
garden, choosing a warm border. 
We last autumn saw in a Midland 
garden a fine batch of that old 
variety, Julie Lagravére. We 
were informed a capital crop of 
bloom of this old favourite could 
usually be cut, the colour of 
which is so rich as hardly to be 
equalled, in spite of the nume- 
rous kinds now grown. In cot- 
tage gardens one often sees 
plants fully in flower of sorts that 
are hardly met with nowadays 
out of such gardens, as the old 
Emperor of China or Cottage 
Pink. Many are Pompons, a 
section well adapted for out-of- 
door culture. The petals, being 
reflexed and generally imbri- 
cated, do not hold the water from 
heavy dews and rain, as in 
the case of incurved sorts, for 
instance, which are really usele:s 
for outdoor growth. 


Spring blue flowers.— 
We are not badly off for good 
blues in bulbs that flower early, 
having in Scilla sibirica and 
biflora, Chionodoxas, Grape Hya- 
cinths (especially the new one 
known as Heavenly Blue, for in 
the mass it gives a glorious body 
of rich blue in April), and, 
not least, in the taller Squills (especially Scilla 
nutans), than which no flowers are more lovely 
when seen in woods and grassy glades. But of 
plants raised from seed we have fewer, the 
most widely grown of which being Forget-me- 
nots, of which the pretty pale blue Cluster 
Perfection is the best, although it is hard to 
excel Myosotis dissitiflora as a blue mass of 
colour in March and April when it is raised 
from seed. Early in May I saw a huge breadth 
of blue Nemophila in full bloom, and that 
probably for beauty just then no other plant 
could excel. This had been sown where bloom- 
ing in lines 12 inches apart at the end of 
August last. Anything more lovely in blues it 
would have been difficult to find. That 
glorious blue annual, Phacelia campanularia, is 
not hardy enough to stand our winters, and is 
impatient of rains; but when it is seen in a 
mass from a spring sowing it is a lovely body 
of blue. I saw the other day on rockwork 
at Long Ditton plants of a new Aubrietia, 
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Dr. Mules, quite the bluest of the whole family, 
and which should presently be widely grown. 
What with blues, reds, and pinks, we have now 
in Aubrietias a remarkable variety. Of course, 
there are numerous blue Pansies, Tufted and 
loose growing, although few flower sufficiently 
early unless seed be sown in time to give extra 
strong plants to put out in October.—A, D. 





ROSHS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

THE Rose grower must not be idle, for much 
work will require to be done during the next 
few weeks. Many individuals desire their Roses 
to be gayest in the autumn; it ig, therefore, 
necessary to make notes of some of the best for 
that purpose, and whilst so doing note suck. as 
are free, or nearly so, from the disfiguring 
mildew. The following I have noted this season 
as being particularly exempt from this blight : 
G Nabonnand, Mme C. P. Strassheim, white 
Maman Cochet, also the pink form, Sylph, 
Corallina, Comtesse Festetics Hamilton, Gene- 
ral Schablikine, Sappho, Papa Gontier, Alex- 
andra, Marie Van Houtte, Homer, Dachesse 
d’Auerstadt, Souvenir de Mme Levet, Souvenir 
de Wootton, Mme. Jules Siegfried, Marie 
Orleans, and most of the dwarf Polyantha 
Roses. 

CrimBina Ross, whether on walls, arches, or 
pillars, should be overhauled now. It means 
mueh work, but it well repays for the doing. 
With assistance take down all the growths, 
spread them out carefully on the ground, then 
remove the dead and worn-out wood, and a 
growth or two that is very old if it can be 
spared. The small, twiggy shoots are left 
untouched just now ; these can be shortened if 
needful in the spring. On returning the 
growths spread them well out to admit light 
and air. If this overhauling were done regularly 
we should obtain a far more pleasing effect, the 
trusses of bloom fine and massive, and altogether 
a healthy, robust appearanca. 

Currines may now be planted of Roses, and 
Briers and Maneitis tor stocks. A nice open 
spot should be selected for the cutting-bed, but, 
if possible, sheltered from the north. The 
ground should be dug deeply, and, in the case 
of heavy land, trenched. Plenty of grit must 
be incorporated with the latter. We prefer to 
prepare the border early in September and plant 
the latter end of the month. In making the 
cuttings, obtain a heel (i.e., piece of the old 
wood), where practicable, and the cutting is 
best made from 6 inches to 8 inches in length. 
Smo th over the heels with a sharp knife, and 
tie the cuttings in small bundles, covering them 
with soil in a shady place until ready for plant- 
ing. When about to put the cuttings in, mark 
out beds about 4 feet wide, and plant the cut- 
tings in rows 10 inches to 12 inches apart and 
about 1 inch to 2 inches apart in the row. Put 
down a garden line across the bed, and with the 
spade remove the soil for the first row to a 
depth of 6 inches. A little practice will enable 
the operator to cut down the soil with the spade, 
leaving an upright wall of earth parallel with 
the garden line. The small trench thus made 
should have a quantity of sharp, gritty sand 
placed therein. If the cutting is planted 
entirely in sand, so much the better ; but the 
base of the cutting must only rest in a thin layer 
of sand, so that when the roots appear they may 
readily find their way into the better soil pro- 
vided beneath. When the cuttings are all 
placed, tread the cand against them and return 
the soil to make the bed level again, then mark 
out another row. This plan of planting may 
seem more laborious than dibbling the cuttings, 
but it pays, for one ensures the very important 
item of the base resting on the sand ; whereas, 
when dibbled, the cuttings are often left hang- 
ing, and a cavity for air is found beneath. Tt 
is this very fact that one dreads when a sharp 
frost appews. The cuttings are raised, and 
unless they-are pushed back at the first oppor- 
tunity much harm is done, and often accounts 
for so many failures. We prefer to envelop 
the cutting bed in a thick layer of leaves, or, 
failing this, a covering of evergreen boughs, 
which somewhat prevents the injury which the 
frost is liable to cause, 

ROSES PLANTED OUT UNDER GLASS are now 
opening very fine, kinds such as Sunrise being 
especially valuable, as they come so clean, 
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being free from the blemishes which mar the 
outdoor blossoms caused by rain, heavy dews, 
and fog. The great point to remember now is 
to provide a free, genial air, giving just enough 
artificial heat to dispel dampness. Catherine 
Mermet, Bridesmaid, and Iiberty are grand 
kinds for planting out. This latter plan of 
growing Roses under is by far the best for 
autumn blossom. Such plants go on blooming 
right up to Christmas with the greatest ease 
and profit to the owner. The best time to 
plant is in June, using small pot-grown plants 
for the purpose. These will develop into fine 
bushes in two seasons, and they last for many 
years, 

Pot-GRown Rosrs that have been prepared 
by disbudding for flowering late should now be 
allowed to perfect all buds produced. The thin 
Roses, such as G. Nabonnand, are especially 
valuable for such work, They will blossom 
under glass with the least possible amount of 
artificial heat. Rather than grow them with 
mixed subjects I would advise some deep pits 
to accommodate such plants. These pits could 
readily receive a single row of hot-water pipes 
by connecting with the nearest boiler. 


Bupprep Rosks should be gone over and the 
soil levelled down around the dwarf plants. As 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED may re- 
member, we advocated the earthing up of dwarf 
stocks as soon as they were budded. Towards 
end of November the soil is returned to make 
all safe through the winter. Many writers 
advocate trimming back standard Briers that 
are budded. We prefer to leave them as they 
are now until February. Should Brier cuttings 
be wanted and they cannot be procured from 
the hedges, they may be taken from the budded 
standard Briers as soon as the leaf has fallen, 
but this would make it rather late for the cut. 
tings to be inserted. Preparations should be 
put in hand for planting some hedgerow Briers. 
Now is the time to arrange with the farm 
labourers to procure such and also in trenching 
the ground. Get them planted by the third 
week in November, and three weeks before, if 
possible. Good kitchen garden soil is best for 
them. It must not be forgotten these Briers 
come from the shelter of hedges, so that undue 
exposure to cutting winds is not advisable. The 
more fibrous roots the Briers have the better 
they succeed, and the less there is of the old 
stump the less trouble from suckers will ensue. 
Personally, I think »2 feet tall enough for a 
standard Brier, but there are exceptions where 
a taller one would be desirable—for instance, 
where climbing Roses are budded on standards. 
Briers two and three years old are best to plant, 
and those with bark like an adder’s skin I pre- 
fer to any other. Rosa, 


ee 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose W. A Richardson,—I have had a William 
A, Richardson Rose in a fairly cool conservatory with 
winter heat for three years Fortwo yearsit did notgrow 
at all, and, though this year it has made alot of wood, it 
has never bloomed. It is planted in the soil by the wall 
facing south. All the leaves are blighted like the one I 
enclose, and the plant does not look healthy. Could you 
tell me the proper treatment, as I am afraid I do not 
understand it ?—Novicg, 

[You would soon ascertain the cause of the 
yellow and sickly-looking leaves if you took a 
powerful magnifying-glass and were to examine 
them upon the underside. They are suffering 
from a bad attack of red-spider. These little 
insects are the cause of untold mischief to a 
Rose, more especially one growing under glass. 
The only remedy appears to be thorough and 
frequent syringings with cold water. The 
water should be delivered well upon the under- 
side of the foliage. If you persevere in this 
treatment you will soon stop the pest. A 





syringing now and then with some good 
insecticide will also be useful, You should 
obtain a fine lot of blossom next season. Do 


not prune the growths which have been so 
abundantly produced this summer. Spread 
them out as much as possible, and only just cut 
off the extreme ends in January. ] 


Planting circular bed with Roses 
(A. D., Limerick) —As this bed is a central 





feature of your garden, you require soma 
arrangement of the plants that will not be too 
dwarf in appearance. Either plant some stan- 
dard Roses in centre or bush Roses around, 
or dispose a few pillar Roses among the bushes 
to relieve the bed of flatness. Standards and 
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pillar Roses may be about 3 feet apart, and 
bushes 134 feet to 2 feet. If you desire the 
ground carpeted with some other plant (and 
we certainly advise this), the Roses should not 
be closer than 2 feet. Tufted Pansies are about 
the prettiest and freest-blooming plants to 
associate with Roses, and instead of being any 
hindrance to their growth they rather help it 
by preventing excessive evaporation of moisture 
from the soil. A little very short manure and 
old pot soil sprinkled among the Pansies assist 
them considerably, as it also does the Roses. 
Tea-scented Hybrid Teas, Bourbon, and China 
Roses are the most continuous flowering tribes, 
A dozen good varieties would be La France, 
Caroline Testout, Marie Van Houtte, Mme, 
Hoste, Hon. BH, Gifford, G. Nabonnand, Papa 
Gontier, Corallina, Mine, Lambard, Laurette 
Messimy, Gruss au Teplitz, and Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. The following among the Hybrid 
Perpetuals are first-rate: Mrs. John Laing, 
Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Mme. Victor Verdier, 
Pride of Waltham, Ulrich Brunner, and Alfred 
Colomb. If you can obtain the plants on their 
own roots, do so by all means, but you must be 
prepared for much smaller plants than those 
budded. Now that Roses are so generally 
budded on the seedling Brier the objections 
formerly urged against budded plants are 
considerably lessened, as practically the Rose is 
budded quite on the root of the Brier, and very 
fine plants result in a few years. 


Rose Pride of Waltham (H.P.) —The 
Victor Verdier race of Roses, most of which are 
almo-t smooth-wooded, are valuable autumnal- 
flowering kinds, and none can claim mote 
admiration than the variety named above. 
Lately its massive salmon-pink flowers showed 
up remarkably bright, as they were borne upon 
some fine growth which will occasionally reach 
to a height of 4 feet from the ground. ° I con- 
sider this Rose by far the best of the salmon- 
pink Hybrid Perpetuals, surpassing Mlle, 
Eugenie Verdier and Marie Finger ; in fact, 
only one of the three need be grown, and that 
one should be Pride of Waltham. It is a noble 
flower, rarely a box of show blooms being staged 
without it appearing in the back row. Like all 
the Victor Verdier race this Rose prefers the 
Brier. To obtain it in its greatest perfection, 
bud the Rose upon the deep-rooting seedling 
Brier and I can promise some superb autumnal 
flowers, and not only then, but also in July, 
there may be perfect blooms. There is a 
tendency in this variety to revert to the one it 
sported from—namely, Comtesse d’Oxford, and 
I have even found ‘upon a plant of Pride of 
Waltham both flowers of Comtesse @’Oxford ard 
Pride of Reigate, the latter also a sport, a 
striped one. There is only one bad quality in 
Pride of Waltham, and that is its utter want of 
fragrance. This is to be deplored in so fine a 
Rose, but then, unfortunately, if we discarded 
all Roses that were scentless many of our best 
show Roses would have to go. I am hoping 
that in the near future we may discard them 
for similar but fragrant kinds, If the public 
insist on fragrant Roses, raisers will be com- 
pelled to produce them. It will only need a 
little self-denial on their part in refraining 
from sending out a scentless novelty, however 
good it may be, for I am convinced it ia possi- 
ble by careful cros3 - breeding to instil the 
quality of fragrance into a Rose.—Rosa. 
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GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


oe 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Plague of earwigs.—I should be much obliged if 
you would please tell me through the medium of your 
useful journal a remedy for the following ?—My house 
swarms with earwigs. How can I exterminate them. 
They probably come from my garden adjoining.—H. J. BE. 

[The only way to get rid of earwigs is to trap 
them, unless you could shut up a room and 
burn sulphur in it, which is probably not prac- 
ticable. As they fly well, there is no means of 
keeping them out of the house but by closing 
the windows or doors. Karwigs may be trapped 
in crumpled-up sheets of newspaper, loosely 
folled cloths, the hollow stems of plants, such 
as Bean or Sunflower stalks, or small Bamboosg, 
They are said to be very fond of beer and 
treacle. You might try smearing a sheet of 
brown paper with some, and then crumpling it 
up and placing it where the insectsare. In the 
mcrning open the traps over a basin of boiling 
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water, or water that has a little paraflin-oil 
floating on the top.—G. 8. S.] 

Spot in Carnations.—Could you kindly inform me 
the cause of those spots on leaves, as you see by enclosed? 
They get worse daily. I give air on the top through the 
night, and full air top and bottom in the day.—H. E, 

[Your Carnations have evidently been 
attacked by the disease known as ‘ spot.” 
The conclusion of most growers is that it is 
due to a damp or stagnant atmosphere, to an 
unsuitable soil, or to overcrowding. Hitherto 
no cure has been found forit. You should cut 
off all the diseased leaves, etc., and burn them. 
Growing the plants for two years in one place is 
a mistake. Carnations ought to have fresh 
quarters every year, or, at all events, the soil 
be renewed before replanting. This disease is 
always worst in a wet, cold season. ] 

The Narcissus-fly (Merodon Narcissi),—Last spring 
my Daffodils failed to bloom, and a great many died. I 
lifted some bulbs and found a grubin them. This grub I 
blame for the failure. I herewith send you two bulbs with 
the grubin them. Kindly say through your paper what 
grub this is, and what I can do to get rid of it? Daffodils 

rew with me exceedingly well till this grub appeared. 


he bulbs enclosed are poeticus ornatus, but every variety 
is alike.—Rymn. 


[Your Daffodil bulbs are attacked by the 
grubs of the Narcissus-fily (Merodon Narcissi), 
a most destructive pest to bulbs of various 
kinds in many places. It is a very difficult 
insect to deal with, as its presence in the 
bulbs is not generally detected until so much 
injury has been done as to render them worth- 
less, even if the grub could be killed. It is 
obvious that no insecticide can be of any use, so 
that when a bulb is found to be attacked it 
should be burnt or crushed so as to kill the 
grub, Aneminent authority on these matters 
recommends immersing the bulbs in water for 
at least eight days before planting them, so as 
to drown the grubs. As the fly lays its eggs in 
May or June, the grubs, which at first are quite 
small, would not have much time to do much 
harm when the bulbs are planted in July or 
August. I must admit that I am by no means 
satisfied that this plan will prove of any use, as 
I doubt if the water would soak far enough into 
the bulb to deprive the grub of the air which is 
necessary for its existence. When fuil grown 
the grubs leave the. bulbs and bury themselves 
in the ground and become chrysalides, which 
much resemble the grubs, but they are some- 
what wrinkled. Ground which has borne in- 
fested bulbs should be turned over, so as to 
expose the chrysalides to the birds. The flies 
may be found in May and June, according to 
the season. They much resemble smali humble 
bees, but they have only two wings. They are 
black and grey or yellowish in colour and 
velvety like a humble bee. They may easily be 
caught in a butterfly-net after a little practice. 
—G. S$. 8.] 


GARDEN WORK, 


—_——— 


Conservatory.—Ualess the Chrysanthe- 
mums were vaporised when placed in the house, 
it may require to be done even now, as the 
green-fly increases rapidly and spoils the 
flowers for cutting. The rust has made havoc 
in some collections, and at this stage there is 
not much that can be done for its eradication, 
except taking off the leaves and burning them. 
Great care must be taken in selecting the 
cuttings for working up new stock, and before 
putting in the cuttings dip them in a solution 
of Gishurst compound or something that will 
kill the spores, and all through the growth of 
the plant frequent syringing will be necessary 
with a fungicide. I have heard some speak 
highly of Veltha, mixed with the soil in potting or 
planting; others, again, say it is of no use. 
But it is possible to reconcile these statements 
by comparing individual modes of using it. 
At any rate, those who wish to have clean 
plants must neglect no opportunity of keeping 
rust at a distance, as it is better to prevent than 
eure. One is often puzzled to know how to 
make the best use of small-flowering plants in 
a large conservatory. In my experience, the 
best way is to group them near the paths in 
some light position. Occasionally, such things 
as Primulas, Cyclamens, and Roman Hyacinths 
may be used in raised movable ornamental 
stands, which may be placed in conspicuous 
positions. In some houses there are stands or 
stages running round the house near the glass, 
and in such positions all the small stuff will be 





at home. The buds of Camellias should be 
thinned if very numerous. See that the plants 


never suffer from want of water, or the buds | 


will fall. Weak soot-water may be given 
occasionally now. Its application adds bril- 
liancy to the colour of the flowers, and gives a 
deeper green to the foliage. Azaleas that 
bloomed early in the previous season will soon 
open their blossoms if placed in heat now. I 
was in a conservatory a short time ago and was 
much struck by a large group of Scarboro’ 
Lilies. They were in 7-inch pots, each pot con- 
taining a number of bulbs, and each bulb send- 
ing up one or more spikes. This is a charming 
plant for the conservatory, is cheap, easily 
grown, and does not require much pot-room. 


Stove.—There is usually a demand through 
the autumn and winter for small well-grown 
plants for table decoration. Everybody is 
familiar with the Crotons, Draczenas, Pandanus 
Veitchi, and other similar things usually grown 
in the stove for the purpose. These are all 
excellent in their way, but occasionally a change 
is asked for, and among other things which may 
be used for this purpose are flowering and berry- 
bearing plants. Oranges of the Box-leaved and 
Myrtle-leaved sections were formerly used, but 
they are rather too stiff and too heavy. Rivina 
humilis and Ardisia crenulata when well done 
in 5-inch pots are useful for a change. Cocos 
Palms everybody with a warm greenhouse keeps 
in stock. Begonias are neat and bright. 
Kulalia japonica variegata and Carex variegata 
with nicely-grown Maidenhair Ferns, are always 
charming. It is not because these things are 
better or more effective than Crotons or 
Draczenas that we use them, it is simply because 
a change is wanted. Cyperus alternifolius 
variegatus and some of the stove Aralias are 
light and elegant when green only is required 
Of course, when very low things are wanted 
Mosses and small elegant Ferns may be grown 
in pans. Fittonias and other trailing stove 
plants will do in small pans, the growth trailing 
over the sides and completely hiding the pans. 


Forcing vegetables.—Seakale may be 
started in the Mushroom-house or in any other 
place where a temperature of 60 degs. can be 
maintained and light excluded. But it often 
happens that haste to begin does not mean pro- 
gress. The crowns of both Seakale and Rhubarb 
must have time to cast off the old leaves and 
compose themselves for work. This is termed 
resting, but it is really a continuation of the 
maturing process, and when this is completed 
forcing may begin. It is usually found that 
young roots, if the crowns are equally well 
developed, start quicker than old ones. The 
young are more excitable, and less warmth will 
move them. This may be specially noticed in 
Asparagus crowns. Given good roots and 
crowns, with genial conditions, such as warmth, 
moisture, and sweetness, there is no difficulty in 
forcing ; in fact, more cultural skill is required 
to grow the plants than to force them. French 
Beans do best in comparatively small pots in 
winter. We find five Beans in a 6-inch pot give 
best results till the new year is advancing. 
These pots will stand on shelves near the glass, 
and if liquid-manure is used freely after the 
plants come into flower, there will be plenty of 
Beans. Of course, only an early kind of Bean 
should be forced. Osborne’s Forcing and Ne 
Plus Ultra are good. Early Newington, though 
small, is very fertile. 

Winter Cucumbers.—The plants will 
require no ventilation now, except what filters 
in through the laps of the glass. The night 
temperature must be regulated by requirements. 
Cucumbers will grow in a night temperature of 
70 degs. to 75 degs., and they will also do well 
in a night temperature of 65 degs. The demand 
must govern the pace. Of course, the fruit will 
grow faster in the high temperature, but the 
plants will wear out sooner, though this may be 
of no consequence in some places. Growth is 
fairly steady now, but a watchful eye and a 
ready hand must attend to its regulation. 
Frequent light top-dressings will be desirable. 


Window gardening.—Window - boxes 
can be changed now. There is plenty of furni- 
ture in small shrubs, berry-bearing and others. 
Tubs filled with variegated Hollies and other 
shrubs will give a dressy appearance to fore- 
courts and backyards. It is pleasant to have 
patches of green for the eye to rest upon, and to 
give colour cheap bulbs can be used freely, 





Outdoor garden.—The land is in good 
condition now for planting, and both evergreen 
and deciduous things may te moved with safety, 
if the work is carefully done. It sometimes 
happens to be necessary to move good-sized 
trees and shrubs from one part of the grounds 
to another. There is always risk in moving 
good-sized trees which have been long in one 
position, and not a few trees die, unless pre- 
pared beforehand. To make sure work, if the 
specimen is a valuable one, dig a trench round 
the tree, undermining the ball as much as can 
be done with safety, and fill in the trench with 
good soil, ram firm, and leave for a year. Turf 
is going down well now. Box edgings can also 
be planted. All bulbs, if they are to do well, 
should be in the ground. Wallflowers, Daisies, 
Tufted Pansies, and all early spring-flowering 
plants should be planted now to get well estab- 
lished before frost comes. New beds for Roses 
should now be ready for planting. Do not 
place manure round the roots in planting. 
Roses want a rich, well-cultivated soil, but the 
manure should either be well blended with the 
soil or be placed on the surface as a mulch after 
planting. There is a big demand arising for 
the best Hybrid Teas, and planters should give 
their orders early. Personally, I do not care 
for plants from a very rich soil, nor. yet from a 
very poor one, 


Fruit garden.—The leaves are falling 
fast, and as soon as the trees are clear of foliage 
pruning may commence. I have no space here 
to go into much detail, but common sense will 
tell us, if we want good fruit, sun and air must 
have free access to every part of the tree. In 
many gardens the fruit-trees, especially espa- 
liers and wall-trees, are too full of old spurs, 
and the consequence is when there is a fairly 
good fruit season the fruits lack size and 
quality. In such cases the old spurs, or at least 
some of them, should be thinned several years 
in succession, until new blood or new life has 
been infused into the trees. Rich surface- 
dressings should accompany this treatment to 
draw the roots nearer the sun-warmed soil. 
Thinning the spurs will encourage growth; 
this will‘encourage root action, and the surface 
feeding will attract the roots upwards. Some- 
times bush fruits are left unpruned till spring to 
see what the birds will do, but it is far better to 
prune the bushes and dress them with some- 
thing to keep them off. We have found dust- 
ing with a mixture of soot and lime sufficient, 
but where this fails other things can be tried. 
There is no doubt sparrows are much too 
numerous. The good they do, if they do any, 
does not pay for their keep. When I walk out 
in the country great flocks of sparrows and 
other birds are seen in the Corn-fields and 
stack-yards. 

Vegetable garden.—The best way of 
storing Turnips in winter is to pull them and 
lay the bulbs in a trench, so that the bulbs may 
be covered with soil and the tops left exposed. 
This only refers to those which are nearly full 
grown. Red or black Turnips are hardier than 
white ones. The two best Turnips for winter 
use are the Red Globe and Chirk Castle Black- 
stone. There is a prejudice against yellow- 
fleshed Turnips, or I should have included 
Orange Jelly. Weeds have become very nume- 
rous where the hoe has been laid aside for a 
time. The best thing to do with a weedy piece 
of land is to trench them in and convert them 
into manure atonce. Weed and insect-infested 
land may be dressed with gas-lime, at the rate 
of a pound per square yard. The best way to 
apply it is to first trench or dig the land, and 
then scatter the gas-lime equally over the sur- 
face and fork it in after Christmas, when the 
weather has acted upon it. Up to the time of 
writing there has been scarcely any frost, butit 
may come suddenly, and full-grown Cauliflowers 
and Lettuces, if unprotected, will be spoilt. 
Lettuces should be tied up to blanch when dry. 
There is no better protection for full-grown 
Lettuces in winter than dry Oak leaves, with a 
few Pea sticks or Spruce branches laid on to 
keep the leaves in position. E, Hoppay. 


THH COMING WEHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
November 4th.—Cleared a large herbaceous 
border for the purpose of manuring, trenching, 
and re-arranging. Groups of Roses, each of one 
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Questions,—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EvITOR of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PupuisHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 78 sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the veceint of their communication, We do nct reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits wre, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 

Ea a de 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Growing Nerines (Gertrude ).—See article with 
illustration on ‘* Nerines,” in issue of Oct. 26. No, you can 
cut off the Vallota flowers, but you must not attempt to 
cut the leaves of Amaryllis. Let them fall off of their own 
eat as thus the bulb is strengthened for another year’s 
work, 


Spanish Iris (7. Tompson).—We suppose you mean 
Spanish Iris bulbs. You can either grow them in pots, 
five bulbs in a pot, or plant them in the open ground in 
light, sandy soil, mulching with Cocoa-nut-fibre during the 
winter. They will flower next June, those in pots, of 
course, Coming in earlier, and thus you will be able to keep 
up a succession, 


Rose foliage (A. Warham).—We have received the 
three samples of Rose foliage reputedly taken from plants 
of Gloire de Dijon. In the absence of a portion of growth 
we are unable to give a definite Opinion ; but No. 1 we 
take to be that of Gloire de Dijon. Nos. 2 and 3 are pos- 
sibly from a plant of the red Gloire de Dijon, known as 
Reine Marie Henriette, They are certainly not from 
Gloire de Dijon. 


Potting Gardenias (Anon).—The best time to pot 
Gardenias is as soon as the flowering season is past—say, 
the end of May. Two thirds loam to one third leaf-mould 
or peat, with alittle sand, will suit them well. A tem- 
perature of 60 degs. during the winter will be sufficient 
for them. The less pruning they have the better they will 
flower ; but, if any of the shoots have a straggling ten- 
dency, they may be shortened back directly the blossoms 
are over. 


A late flowering Rose (C. R. S.).—The Rose you 
describe is probably Aimée Vibert. It was introduced as 
far back as 1828, and is certainly one of our most valuable 
Roses for autumn. Just now one can see many a fine- 
headed standard of this Rose, its rich green foliage not the 
least of its attractions. Ag you suggest, it is most useful 
as a hedge plant. -We haveseen it repeatedly used in that 
way in conjunction with another fine late-blooming kind 
known as Deschamps or Longworth Rambler. 

Keeping Dahlias (Amateur ).—It you have a spare 
room or a cellar store them in either of these, taking care 
that the frost does not reach them. We would not advise 
you to pit them like Potatoes, as they would get toodamp 
































variety, chiefly Hybrid Teas, wil! be planted at 
varying intervals. Another border of less 
dimensions will be given up to new and choice 
things, but these will not be planted till spring, 
though the ground will be trenched and 
manured now and left rough till March, 


November 5th.—Collected cuttings of the 
strong young shoots of Gooseberries and 
Currants. They will be laid aside for the 
present, but will be prepared the first oppor- 
tunity. Usually, advantage is taken of a wet 
day for this work, When prepared, they will 
be planted in rows 3 inches apart and 1 foot 
between the rows, and made firm. The prun- 
ing of fruit-trees and bushes is going on now, 
and, as this work is done, the fruit plantations 
will be manured, if necessary, and forked over. 

November 6th.—We have taken up one large 
bed of Roses. The soil is rather heavy, and had 
been made very close by treading the surface in 
all weathers to cut the flowers, and the last year 
or two mildew has been rather troublesome. We 
hope to remedy this by trenching, manuring, 
and adding fresh loam. Letting the weather in 
to sweeten and pulverise the soil will do good. 
Tae sweeping and rolling of lawns receive a good 
deal of attention now. 


November 7th.—All the late Chrysanthemums 
are indoors now. The late whites and yellows 
are kept out as long as safe. We want the 
flowers in January. The large blooms in the 
conservatory are very bright now. The house 
is never altogether closed, and damp is kept 
down by keeping a little warmth in the pipes. 
Ripe Grapes are looked over from time to time 
to see if there are decaying berries requiring 
removal. Pot-Vines have been top-dressed 
ready for forcing. 


November 8th.—Finished planting late Relips. 
All Strawberries in pots have been plunged in 
ashes and covered with old lights to throw off 
heavy rains. Covered outside borders of early 
vineries with tree-leaves 18 inches thick. 
Shutters will be placed over the leaves to keep 
them in position. Early Vines have been 
pruned, and will be washed and house cleaned 
and inside borders top-dressed soon. Permanent 
Vines will not be started before J anuary. 


November 9th.—Finished planting Tufted 
Pansies and other spring flowers. I believe in 
forming good-sized masses of one colour, some- 
times with margins of contrasting plants round. 
We are gradually doing away with all margins 
around shrubberies and letting the branches 
grow out to the turf. Where bloom is 
wanted flowering shrubs are employed. This 
saves labour and is more natural and effective. 
Removed Cauliflowers turning in to cold pit. 
Finished heeling in Cape Broccoli, 


them or planting them out, as the case may be. L. aura- 
tum is very seldom a success, the bulbs failing after the 
first year. You ought to get “The English Flower 
Garden,” in which Lilies are fully dealt with. 


Roses for fence (Lichfield and Freshjield ).—The 
Rambler Roses, such as Félicité-Perpetue, Bennet’s Seed- 
ling, Aglaia, and Crimson Rambler, are suitable for 
forming a dividing line. In order to afford some support 
to the Roses, you could strain a few wires along, securing 
the Roses to these. We should say that for your purpose 
a Holly-hedge would be far better. Gat strong seedling 
plants, and they will soon run up and make a fine screen. 


Foliage of Marechal Niel turning brown. 
(Rito).—It is quite natural for Roses to lose their foliage 
when the wood becomes ripe, and this variety, being largely 
grown under glass in pots, will early show signs of decay- 
ing foliage, although, even when quite browa, the leaves 
hang on the plant almost until new growths appear in 
spring. You appear to have carefully prepared a hole for 
the reception of the plant, and we take it that sufficient 
drainage, in the shape of 5 inches or 6 inches of stones or 
crocks, has been placed at the bottom of the border. Such 
plants should not receive much water during the present 
resting period; but as soon as new growths are about 
2 inches in length a good flooding should be given, and 
this will then suffice for some time. It would be better to 
keep the house rather cooler at night—say, about 40 degs. 
to 45 degs. for the first three or four weeks, increasing the 
heat gradually as new growths develop. 


Marechal Niel in greenhouse (M.).-—A plant 
in such a shallow box will doubtless require top-dressing. 
Remove about 2 inches of the top soil and give a sprinkling 
of a good plant food, until the surface is thinly covered, 
then replace soil removed with good loam. A small quan- 
tity, about one third, of well-rotted manure should be 
previously mixed with the latter. Press the soil firmly. 
If the plant is at all dry at the root it is well to givea 
good watering prior to removing the soil, otherwise no 
water will be needed until new growths appear. Do not 
prune now. In January you may shorten back to one 
eye the lateral growths which spring from the main 
branches, but any growths that are well ripened and 
possess no laterais should be retained intact. They may 
be advantageously spread out a little to admit light. 
Paint the mildewed wood over with some strong soft-soap 
solution in which some flowers of sulphur have been 
mixed, or dust it with fresh-slaked lime and after a few 
days wash it off. 


Removing Roses (Rockwork).—The present ig an 
excellent time of the year to transplant or plant Roses. 
Something depends upon the age of the plants you intend 
to transplant. If Roses are transplanted at intervals of 
four or five years or less, the work can be properly carried 
out, even though the plants be many years old. But, 
after they have been standing five or more years, great 
care ig necessary in removing them go that all roots are 
preserved. At each removal give the plants about a peck 
of good prepared compost, consisting of two parts loam, 
One part well-rotted manure, and about half a& part each of 
burnt earth and leaf-soil. Do not cut the plants hard 
back now, but remove the straggling ends, also all foliage. 
In the spring prune quite hard in order to induce new 
wood, If the old growths are but 2 inches or 3 inches 
long this will suffice. They will break out again provided 
there be a healthy root action. Leave your Niphetos Rose 
until the spring. 

Azaleas trom cuttings (EZ. S. Stmons).—It_ is 
impossible to say why your little Azaleas turn yellow. 
They may have been allowed to get too dry, which can 
readily happen in the case of plants potted in sandy peat, 
for that sort of soil is often much drier than it appears to 
be. It may be that the soil has been too wet. All that 
you can now do is to winter them in your greenhouse, free 
from frost, and on the return of spring they may be fre- 
quently syringed, and a humid atmosphere maintained; 
This will assist them towards starting into growth, when, 
if necessary, they may be shifted into larger pots, using 





















































———— and probably rot. As to your other query, write to | the same kind of soil and continuing the same treatment. 
Mr. J. F. Hudson, Gunnersbury House Gardens, Acton, | As the summer advances they will be all the better for 

BIRDS. London, W., who is the Secretary of the National Dahlia being plunged out-of-doors, where the direct rays of the 

Mes Society. He will send you a list of the best varieties for | sun are somewhat broken. When outside, damping over- 


exhibition. 


Chrysanthemum buds (JZ. M. B. ).—It is rather 
late in the year to deal with your plants; but, if they are 
now in the condition indicated by the sketch, the proper 
course resolves itself into this: The large buds (B) will pro- 
duce the biggest blooms. If, therefore, these are desired, 
remove the shoots(A). The latter will develop compara- 
tively smaller flowers, but brighter in colour than the 
former. Both buds should not be left to Open. 


Budded Briers failing to break (C, R. S. ).— 
The cause of the failure of the inserted buds to break into 
growth is, doubtless, owing to some injury the eye or bud 
has received. Frequently, when removing the portion of 
wood, the germ of the eye or bud is removed with the 
wood, and thus rendered valueless. The live bark being 
attached to the Brier by callus will remain in a fresh state 
foralong time. It ig always advisable when budding to 
carefully examine every bud before inserting it to ascer- 
tain whether it is perfect. Many buds die from the care- 
lessness alluded to. 


Improving cricket lawn (Delamere).—If you 
apply the slacked lime dressing to your cricket lawn as you 
suggest it should greatly help to destroy the Moss, and 
that is all. It would not help the Grass in the least, or 
feed the soil. Rather it would help to make it poorer. It 
is evident your lawn needs manure, and the best course 
would be to give it at once a dressing of basic-slag, at the 
rate of 6 cwt. per acre, to wash in during the winter. You 
might, however, first do much to kill Moss by bush harrow- 
ing the lawn, tearing much of the Moss out, then clearing 
it off and sowing the basic-slag. The dressing of soil and 
soot should be added also when convenient. You should 
add to the entire lawn in April a dressing of 3 cwt. per 
acre of sulphate of ammonia. It ig evident the soil is poor 
and will only produce a good lawn when manured. 


Lilies (Kent).—Flowers had fallen to pieces. The 
white is Lilium speciosum Kretzeri; the others are forms 
of L. Speciosum, but impossible to say which. I. specio- 
sum and its varieties require shelter from winds and a 
rich loamy soil mixed with peat and some leaf-soil. They 
flower mostly in September. As soon as received, if 
imported bulbs, they should be laid in Cocoa-fibre or leaf- 
mould to regain their plumpness, afterwards potting 


head in the evening is very beneficial, We presume that 
your cuttings were well rooted when you potted them 
singly, otherwise, insufficient root power may be the cause 
of the trouble. Even if this is the case, you cannot do 
better than follow the above advice, as root action will 
continue throughout the winter. 


A dozen good bush Roses for the beginner 
(H. R.).—The following dozen varieties may be depended 
upon for providing a good and continuous display of 
bloom: La France, Mme. Lambard, Augustine Quinois- 
seau, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Pride of Waltham, 
General Jacqueminot, Caroline Testout, Marie Van 
Houtte, Gruss au Teplitz, Viscountess Folkestone, Victor . 
Verdier. If you plant the above in the order given you 
will have an effective row of Roses. Standard Roses have 
usually a stem from 2} feet to 4 feet, and half-standards 
from 1} feet to 2} feet. The Briers are obtained from the 
country hedges during October and November. They are 
then planted out on land that has been deeply dug and 
manured, and in rows about 3 feet apart, and 6 inches to 
8 inches apart in the rows. The following summer the 
Brier sends out side growths, the three best being selected 
near the top, and the rest cut away. In July and August 
these growths are budded with one or more different kinds 
of Roses, and the following year the inserted buds grow 
and make what is known as the “head” of the standard 


Rose, 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Planting ground (R. G. G.).—You cannotdo better 
than plant Portugal Laurels, green and variegated Hollies, 
and Aucuba japonica. The number will be in proportion ~* 
to the size you purchase, and such things may be had from 
1 foot to 6 feet high. 


The Umbrella Pine (Sciadopitys verticillata) 
(V. A.).—This is a beautiful and distinct cone-bearing- 
evergreen tree, very slow growing in our country, but 
hardy and deserving the best care and position with the 
choicest conifers. When the trees are well established 
the growth is greater. It thrives best in moist soils and 
where the rainfall ig heavy, as in the south-western, 
counties of England. 


Plants for peat bed (D. E.).—There are many 
things that, while not absolutely peat-loving, may be weilf 


Death of young Canary.—The death of 
this bird was due to enormous enlargement of 
the liver and consumption of the bowels. Many 
young Canaries die off at the tender age of six 
or seven weeks, the general cause being the 
continuation of the allowance of egg-food after 
they are able to feed themselves. It is all- 
important to get the young birds on to seed- 
diet as soon as possible that the egg-food may 
be discontinued at the earliest moment. You 
were in error in continuing the egg and biscuit 
after your birds could feed themselves, All 
remedies seem ineffectual against maladies when 
once contracted, although relief may sometimes 
be obtained by putting the sufferer upon spare 
and non-stimulating diet, giving it a few drops 
of olive-oil, while keeping it warm and quiet. 
Some Canary breeders recommend a little alum 
in the drinking water, alternated with a little 
salt, and some freshly-prepared bread-and-milk 
daily. Yow will probably lose your other birds 
if they have all been fed alike.—S, §, G. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
tndoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. W. A. Smith, 154, Hagley-road, Birming- 
ham, for Sweet Peas ; 2, Miss Wauchope, Manor 
House, Musselburgh, for Monthly Roses. 
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grown in such a bed. For example, all the Azalea mollis, 
or this and the A. sinensis, crosses or hybrids, do quite well 
in peat ; and, again, Andromedas, Ledums, Kalmia, Arbu- 
tus, a selection of Bamboos, and the pretty Azalea amona 
varieties. These and some of the smaller kinds of Acer 
may all grow quite well. Of other things, you may try 
Alstroomerias, Hepatica, Adonis vernalis, Primula cortu- 
soides, while not a few bulbous-rooted subjects will be found 
quite at home in this kind of soil. 


Ivies for walls (Mrs. Doig).—In a district so far 
north it is unlikely that any but strong-growing Ivies will 
succeed. Still, there are few plants that flower so well as 
Ivies. For coyering your wall you will do well to plant 
such as Regneriana, planting along with it the fine-leaved 
dentata. Hedera gracilis conglomerata and Canwoodiana 
would also be suitable If you would like any variegated 
Ivies, try albo-lutescens and angularis aurea. Emerald 
Green is a very handsome strong-growing form, which we 
are quite sure you will find do well. Any of these Ivies 
can be purchased from nurseries in your district in pots. 
In planting give a bit of good soil to start them, and see 
that the plants do not get dry at the roots when once 
they have begun to grow. 


FRUIT; 


Ants in fruit-tree walls (EZ. S.).—If you could 
unnajl your fruit-trees and tie them up to stakes away 
from the wall, then wash the wall with boiling water, you 
would destroy many of the ants. Failing that, make up a 
mixture of soft-soap, 61b., soot, 2 lb., clay, 41b., and 
mixed with all a pint of paraffin, which it would be best to 
first mix into the clay, thus making up a large pail full of 
@ Mauseous wash, and would coat over the wall with it, 
specially working it into the holes, great good would be 
done. You must fill up the crevices where the ants har- 
bour. Very likely they also harbour in the soil close to 
the base of the wall. Draw a drill with a hoe close to the 
wall, then flood it with boiling water. It will not hurt the 
tree-roots. 


A. N.-A. Mrs. Rayner.——M. EH. F.—Begonia gracilis (syn. 
B. Martiana).——S, M.—Blue flower, Next week ; other 
Trachelium ceruleum.——7. C.—Quite impossible to name 
from such scraps as you send.——Mrs. Lyre Matcham.— 
A Crategus ; should like to see fresh specimens.——Geo. 
EB. Blacker.— Saxifraga ligulata. —— Penman.—Ophio- 
pogon japonicum variegatum.— B/wme.—Pelargonium 
quercifolium. 


Names of fruits.—Alfred Cockett.—Pear Souvenir 
du Congrés.—_— K nutsjord.—Apple small Blenheim Orange, 
——W. J. O.—Green Apple, Pine-Apple Russet ; Gipsy 
King, _the red one.——Mrs. C. M. N., Chester.—If the 
Pear is always ripe at this season it is Golden Knap. 
There are one or two varieties very similar, but it is 
decidedly not Winter Nelis.——Mrs. Rundles.—Apple 
Blenheim Orange.——Bloxham.—Apple Annie Elizabeth. 
——Geo. Fawkes.— Apple Red Astrachan.—— Rose —Apple 
Lemon Pippin.——S. A. Acland.—Pears : 1, Deux Swurs ; 
2, Beurré D’Aremberg. The cause of the cracking and 
specks is that the roots have gone down into bad soil. See 
notes in recent numbers re ‘Oracking in Pears.”—— 
Mrs. L. B_Brunton.—Pear Beurré Diel.——C. J. Brom- 
head.—1, Royal Russet ; 2, Old Nonpareil; 3, Ribston 
Pear, too far gone. Bergamot.—Small fruit, Autumn 
Bergamot ; long Pear, Vicar of Winkfield. 


——— 


Catalogues received. — Ernest Gaye, Carlton- 
Colville Nurseries, Lowestoft.—List of Trees, Fruit-trees, 
Roses, Bulbs, Seeds, d&:c.——E. P. Dixon & Sons, Hull.— 
Forest and Ornamental Trees.——A. Tilton & Son, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—List of Bulbs, d:c.——Romstan, Servan et Cie.. 
St. Remy de Provence.—List of Seeds.——Geo. Cooling & 
Sons, Bath.—Roses, Fruit - trees, etc. ——M. Bruant, 
Poitiers, France.—List of Fruit-trees, etc.——W. Pfitzer, 
Stuttgart.—List of Novelties.—W. Wells & Co., Ltd., 
Earlswood, Redhill, Surrey.—Catalogue of Chrysanthe- 
mums, —— Dicksons, Chester.—Catalogue of General 
Nursery Stock. ——J. Peed & Sons, Roupell Park Nur- 
series, West Norwood, S.E.—List of Roses and Fruit- 
tre’s.——Howden & Oo., Inverness.—List of Trees and 





VEGETABLES. 


Clearings of cesspool (A Constant Reader).—You 
had better mix it with lime and let it stand for the winter, 
turning it over two or three times so as to get the lime 
thoroughly incorporated with it. It will do well for such 
crops as Oabbages, Peas, etc. Spread it on the ground in 
the spring and dig it in. 


Forcing Rhubarb (Jgnoramus).—Lift and block 
together a dozen orso roots in a cellar, filling in round 
them with soil. Each year you must plant other young 
roots, and so keep upa supply of crowns for forcing. Your 
latest forced roots could be divided for replanting in a 
deep, stiffish loam, well manured. You can make the fresh 
plantation early in March. 


Cooking Kidney Beans (Finn).—The ripe seeds 
or beans of both the dwarf French and Scarlet Runner 
Beans are very good when soaked for an hour in water, 
then boiled with a pinch of salt, and served with gravy or 
melted butter. But neither is so good as are the white 
Haricot Beans of the shops, as these have thinner skins 
and more delicate flesh. No matter what description of 
Bean may be cooked they should be partaken of sparingly, 
as, ina ripe condition, the actual proportion of flesh-form- 
ing food in them is about 80 percent. For that reason a 
very moderate quantity suffices for a meal, and should be 
accompanied with Cabbage, Cauliflower, Marrow, or white 
Turnip. More nutritious food does not exist amongst 
vegetables than these Beans give. 


Novelties.——J. M. Thorburn and Co., 36, Cortland-street, 

New York.—Price List of American Seeds.x——Sluis and 

Groct, Enkhuizen, Holland.—Price List of Vegetable, 

Flower, and Agricultural Seeds.——W. and T. Samson, 

Kilmarnock.—Catalogue of Trees, ete. ——P. J. Looymans 

ee Pgs Ondensboch, Holland. — List of Trees and 
rubs. 


Books received.—‘The Book of the Grape,” by 
H_W. Ward. John Lane, The Bodley Head, London.—— 
‘The Book of the Greenhouse,” by J. O. Tallack. John 
Lane, The Bodley Head, London. 


ROSES.—19thSEASON.—La France, 

a Dundee Rambler, W. A. Richard- 
son, Gen. Jacqueminot (scarlet), Capt. Christy, White Moss, 
Old Blush, Old Crimson, Red Gloire, Williams’ Evergreen, 
Felicité-Perpetuel, Crimson Rambler. Any 3, 1s. 9d., free; 
6, 38. ; 12, 58. 6d. 6 named Climbing Roses, 2s. 3d., free. 
HARDY PEREN. CREEPERS, &c.—Virginian 
Creeper (large leaf), do. (self-clinging), Clematis Flammula 
(white, scented), do. Viticella (small purple), do. Vitalba 
(Traveller's Joy), Var. Jap. Honeysuckle, White and Yellow 
Jessaminer, Irish Ivy, Deutzia crenata (double pink), Kerria 
(orange), Philadelphus grandif. (Mock Orange, white, scented), 
Viburnum (white Guelder Rose) Cratzegus pyracantha, Ribes, 
Laburnum. Any 6, 1s. 6d. free; 12, 2s. 8d. 

HARDY PERENNIALS.-—Gaillardia, Coreopsis (yel- 
low), Ohrysanth. max. (large white Marguerite), Blue Linum, 
Scarlet Lychnis, Delphiniums, Anchusa (blue), Double and 
Single Peren. Sunflowers, Erigerons (Purple Marguerite), 
Hieraceum (orange), Malva (white), Harpalium (golden 
yeliow), Eryngium (blue Thistle-like plant). Any 6, 1s., free; 
12, Is. 6d.: 36, 49. Smilax, 3d.; 4, Is, free. Lists free. 
Large white double Syringa, large white Phlox, 64. each, 


free; any 4, ls. 6d. 
NORWICH. 











SHORT RHPLIBS. 


Mrs. Gray.—If the whole plant is like the leaf sent, we 
should advise you to burnit. It seems practically dead, 
and will, we fear, not recover.—T7. P. C.—Apply to 
Mr. Poupart, Market Gardener, Twickenham, Middlesex. 
——Amateur, Birmingham.—Caused, no doubt, by mice 
or rats. The only thing you can do is to trap them.—— 
A. H.—Notes have appeared frequently of late dealing 
with ‘* Fairy Rings,” in which cause and cure have been 
fully dealt with. Mums.— You must not repot now. The 
only thing you can do is to feed them, giving little and 
often, and changing the diet.—— Ignoramus.—See reply 
to ** Morag,” in our issue of Oct. 19, p. 444 ——A. B 
See reply to ‘‘ Rust,” re ‘* Rust on Chrysanthemums,” in our 
issue of Oct. 26, p. 461.——Philip J. Smith.—See article re 
‘*Wintering Bedding Pelargoniums,” in our issug of Oct. 26, 
p. 456.——Jnquirer.—See reply to ‘‘ E. D.,” in our issue of 
Oct. 19, p. 447. ——Emma Simons.—The bark of the Euca- 
lyptus peels off in the way you say, and is natural.—— 
E.S R—We knowno book dealing with thesubject. ‘‘ Alpine 
Flowers,” now out of print, is in the Press, this dealing 
with the subject you refer to.——R. Jackett.—Impossible 
to advise without seeing the place.——M., 7’. Rogers.—See 
article, with illustrations, of Alstrmerias, in our issue of 
Sep. 7, 1901. p. 372. 2, Try ‘‘ Abol,” which will soon clear 
off the pest you speak of. 3, Very possibly you allowed 
the roots to get dry. Soak the roots well when you 
receive the plants, and water well in when you plant.—— 
Quoddy.—Apply to W. Sydenham, Tamworth, Stafford- 
shire. 2, You can plant at once if you can get the plants. 
3, Any of the many climbing Roses, Cydonia japonica, 
Clematis Jackmani, or a Wistaria would do.——John GQ. 
Kirsten.—We have not heard of Nicotiana sylvestris being 
left out and starting again in the spring. You ought to 
leave some plants out and note the result. 





REV. G. BUCK, Rectory, 
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ROSES (30,000) NOW READY 
For Present Planting, in over 300 Best Varie- 

ties in Cultivation.—List Post Free, 

Price (our selection)—6 for 33.; 12 for 5s. 6d,; 50 for 2ls. ; 
100 for 35s. Oarriage paid and Packing free. 
Purchaser's selection—Large Selected Plants, 7s. 6d doz. 

Package and Oarriage paid. List free. : 

12 Grand Varieties, 7s., Carriage paid. 
A. K. Williams H.P White La France. H.T. 
Baroness Rothschild, H,P, Duke of Edinburgh, H.P. 
Maman Oochet (Tea) Madame Berard (Tea) 
Captain Christy, H.P. Glory Lyonsaise, H.1. 
Caroline Testout, H.T, Earl of Dufferin, H.P. 
Mrs. Rumsey, H.P. La France, H.T. 

Large Selected Plants, 2 lots, 12s.6d,; Slots, 18s. 

Climbers with Enormous Long Shoots, 

Maréchal Niel, W. A. Richardson, Réve d'Or. Gloire de 
Dijon (pink or yellow), Climbing Niphetos, Climbing Devoni- 
ensis, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Crimson Rambler, &c. 
ls. 6d. ench; 6 for 5s. or 7s. 6d. Carriage forward. 


Mentionthis Paper. Trade supplied. Terins Cash with order 


A. J, &C, ALLEN (seigttam: NORWICH 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—J. Foster. — Double-flowered 
Morning Glory, a form of Convolvulus major.——Zea,— 
In trying to name such poor, shrivelled-up specimens, a 

ood deal of guessing has to be indulged in. The following 
isthe best we (or anyone else) cando inthe matter: 1, Pepero- 
mia Saundersi ; 2, Impossible even to guess; 3, Ronde- 
letia speciosa ; 4, Strobilanthes Dyerianus.——H. Horn.— 
We cannot undertake to name florists’ flowers.——Z. S,— 
Asclepias Ourassavica, a stove herbaceous plant.— 
J, D, R.—The Horse Mushroom (Agaricus arvensis). Yes, 
it is eatable, and is sold in’Covent Garden Market. We 
aope to illustrate it in a coming issue-——Black Swan.— 
The common Barberry (Berberis vulgaris). Scattered over 
Britain, but probably not really indigeneous.—— Harriet 
Youngson.—Potentilla species. Please send flowers.— 
B, A, Bower,—1, Aster Nove-Anglie W; Bowman ; 2, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Shrubs, etc.——F. O. Heinemann, Erfurt. — List of 
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“DON’T READ THIS!” 


YNLESS YOU WANT MORE THAN 
VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY. The following must 
be cleared immediately to make room. What I am offering 
in Bulbs are grand stuff. My plants are good, having been 
transplanted are sure to give every satisfaction: 6 Aralias, 
strong plants 1s. 3d.; 25 Aubrietia, lovely blue ls. ; 12 Auricu- 
las, grand strain 1s. 6d.:; 50 Brompton Stocks, fine plants 
1s. 3d. ; 12 Winter-flowering Begonias 1s.; 20 new Single Rose 
Canterbury Bells 1s.; 20 Double Canterbury Bells 1s.: 36 
mxd. Canterbury Bells 1s. ; 12 Cinerarias, fine plants 1s.; 20 
Oarnation Double Margarita 1s.; 12 splendid Double Oarna- 
tions Is.; 12 Carnations, finest named sorts in variety 28. 6d. ; 
50 blue Cornflowers, bloom early Is. ; 50 Silene compacta, good 
— 1s.; 12 Oyclamens Is. 6d.: 12 Calliopsis, grand for cut 
loom Is. ; 6 large clumps of Christmas Roses, ful) bud 1's. 6d. ; 
50 Daisies, mixed red and white Is,; 12 Delphiniums, lovely 
pale blue Is. 6d.; 12 Fuchsias, good struin Is. ; 50 Forget-me- 
nots (garden Myosotis) 1s.; 12 Gaillardia hybrida 1s. 6d.; 15 
Geums, double scarlet Is. 3d. ; 12 Hollyhocks, single or double 
or mixed 1s. 3d.; 12 Heliotrope, nice plants 1s. ; 12 Lobelia 
cardinalis 1s. 6d.; 15 Nicotiana affinis, flower all winter 1s. ; 
12 Primulas. grand strain 1s.; 12 Primula obconica 1s.; 6 
Everlasting Peas, white or scarlet 1s.: 20 Gold laced Polyan- 
thus Is,: 50 mixed Pansies, grand strain 1s. 3d.; 36 Giant 
Pansy ‘‘The Mammoth” 1s.; 36 Peacock Pansies, lovely 
marked blue 1s. ; 35 Yellow Pansies, dark centre Is. ; 36 White 
Pansies, dark centre 1s.; 25 Sweet Williams, grand s'rain 
1s. 3d.; 12 Smilax, strong plants 1s.: 36 Wallflowers Ruby 
Gem Is.; 36 Wallflowers, New Purple ls.; 36 Double Wall- 
flowers 1s. ; 36 Wallflowers Golden Queen 1s.; 50 Blood Red 
Wallflowers 1s.; 35 Vulcan Wallfowers, New Velvety Crim- 
fon 1s.; 50, all the above Wallflowers, well mixed Is.; 100 
Royal Sovereign Strawberry Plants, grand stuff 3s. ; 100 Royal 
Sovereign, last year’s transplanted plants, fruit-bearing 68. ; 
12 Seakale, grand forcing crowns 2s.; 14s. 100. 100 Winter 
Onions Tripoli, Giant Rocca, Red Italian, Trebons, Ailsa 
Craig, all 9d.: 200 1s. 3d. 100 Cabbage Letts’ Masterpiece, 
finest and quickest grown l1s.; 100 Cabbbage Mein’s No. 1, 
Ellam’s Early Dwarf or Defiance 94.; 100 Red Pickling Oab- 
bage 9d. ; 100 Cos Lettuce, Letts’ Old Hardy 9d.: 12 Parsley, 
strong plants 6d.; large Sage Trees 2d. each; Thyme Trees 
2d. each; Dwarf Roses, strong and bushy, true to name 
6d. each; 5s. 6d: doz. Turner's Crimson Ramblers, $ feet 
ls. each, 5 to 6 feet 1s. 6d. each; Pink Ramblers, 6 to 
7 feet 1s. 6d. each; Yellow Ramblers, 5 to 6 feet 1s. 6d each, 
White Ramblers, 6 to 7 feet 1s. 6d. each; W. A. Richardson, 
fine stuff 1s. 3d ; Niphetos, grand plants 1s. 3d. each; Maré- 
chal Niel 1s. each, extra fine large plants 1s. 6d. each; Gloire 
de Dijon, grana stuff 1s., extra large 1s. 6d.; Standard Roses, 
all splendid heads 1s. 6d. each; Gooseberry Trees, 4 years, 
Keepsake, Whinham’s, and well assorted 4s. 6d, doz.; Ourrants, 
grand trees, Red, White, or Black 2s. 6d. doz.; Privet, 5 to 
6 feet high 6s. 100; American Blackberry 6d. each; Ribes, or 
Flowering Ourrant 6d. each; Guelder Rore 9d. each, Fancy 
Shrubs for pots or window-boxes 6d. each, 5s. 6d. doz. ; Bay 
Sweet, nice trees ls each: Yew Trees, pretty for boxes 6d. 
each; Cherry, double bloom 1s. each; doubie pink May 1s. 3d. 
each; Clematis montana, lovely white, scented 4d. each: 
‘tenth Clematis 4d. each; 4 splendid Fancy Ferns for small 
pots ls 

Sweet Brier Trees 2d. each; White Lilac Trees 3d. and 6d. 
each; Maidenhair Fern Trees 4d. each; Ampelopsis Veitchii, 
small-leaved self climbing 4d. each; Ampelopsis, large leaf 
3d. each; Olematis. white, sweet-scented 3d. each: Olematis, 
dark blue 3d. each; Wistaria sinensis 6d. each; Azalea 
mollis 3d. and 6d. each: Deutzias, bushy plants 3d. each; 
Hydrangeas 3d. each; Ivy, Irish 2d. each; Pyrus japonica, 
s°arlet fowering 6d. each; Magnolia grandiflora 6d. each; 
Aralias, good plants 3d. each; Azalea indica fine bushy plants 
9d., 1s.,and 1s. 6d. each; splendid large Palms 1s. 3d. and 
1s. 6d, each, fit for any drawing-room; Ampelopsis Veitchii in 
large pots, well caned 1s. each: Clematis, all named sorts, in 
pots 1s. each; Golden Alder, fine plants 3d. each; Mountain 
Ash Trees, 4 to 6 feet high 6d. and 1s. each; Acacia Trees 3d. 
each; Lavender Trees 2d. each; Coloured Lilac 3d. and 6d. 
each; Honeysuckle 4d. each; Ficus elasticus, Indiarubber 
plants 9d. each; Laburnum Trees, 3 years old 4d. each‘ 
Jasmine, white or yellow, 3-year trees 4d. each; Tulip Trees 
4d. each; Mulberry Trees 4d. eaoh; Mock Orange Trees 4d. 
each; Rhododendron Trees 6d. each! Spirzea Trees 4d. each. 

All my Bulbs are very cheap,—Hyacinths for 
bedding 1s. doz.; Hyacinths, all colours mixed 1s. 6d. doz.; 
Hyacinths, true to name and colour, good stuff 2s. doz. ; 
Hyacinths, true to name and colour, including yellow, suit- 
able for pots or glasses 2a. 6d. doz; Hyacinths, enormous 
bulbs 38. doz., best on market; Tulips, single, splendid 
mixed 50 Is. 6d., 100 2s. 94. ; Scarlet Tulips 50 2s.; La Reine, 
lovely white Tulips 50 1s. 9d.: Pink Tulips 502s. ; La Oandeur 
double white Tulips 50 28; Duc Van Thol, red and yellow 
50 1s. 9d.; Double Tulips, splendid mixed 50 1s. 9d4.; Crocus, 
yellow, white. blue, or striped 100 1s. ; mixed Orocus 100 10d. ; 
Narcissus 8ir Watkin 12 18., 10063. 6d. ; Stella 12 60., 100 1s. 9d.; 
Prioceps 12 6d., 100 2s. 6d ; Cynosure 12 4d., 100 2s.; Incom- 
parabilis (Butter and Eggs) 12 6d.. 100 2s. 6d.; Horsfieldii 
1s. doz., 6s. 6d. 100; Grand Monarque Is. doz.. 7s. 6d. 100; 
Double Gardenia Narcissus 12 4d, 100 3s.; Pheasant-eyed 
Narcissus 12 3d., 100 1s. 6d.; Double Daffodils, splendid stuff 
12 6d., 100 38.; Single Daffodils or Lent Lilies 100 1s.; Jon- 
quils 100 1s. 6d.; Snowdrops 100 Is.; Iris. splendid mixed 
100 1s.; Freesias 140 2s.; (Gladiolus OColvillei alba 100 2s, 
Aaemones, double, mixed 100 2s. 6d.; French or Turban 
Ranunculus 100 2s. 

Thousands of other Bulbs and Plants,—If the 
lots are too large, any purchaser can divide them at same 
rate, and have what they require. N.B—All orders from 5s. 
upwards will be named, carefully packed “Oarriage Paid.” 
Give rail and post address. We take the same trouble 
With small orders as the large. 


G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., 
THE NURSERIES, WEST HADDON, RUGBY. (70). 


A GRAND GREENHOUSE COLLECTION. 


Stutf that must be cleared at once, to makeroom: 1 Azalea, 
1 Camellia, 1 Acacia, 2 Hydrangeas, 1 Passion Flower, 2 
Solanums. 1 Cobwa scandens (splendid climber), 3 Christmas 
Roses, 4 Primulas, 4 Begonias (winter blooming), 4 Helio- 
trope, 4 large Cinerarias, 2 Aralias, 6 Carnations, 4 Cyclamens, 
4 Fuchsias, 6 Marguerites, 4 White and Scarlet Nicotiana, 3 
Scarlet Musk, 1 Gum-tree, 4 splendid Ferns, 1 Palm, 3 Smilax; 
also 100 fine mixed Bulbs, including Lilies, Hyacinths Tulips, 
&c. The whole of the above will be carefully packed in box 
(named), carriage paid, 5s. 6d. 


C. F. LETTS, WEST HADDON, RUCBY. 


WALTERS & CO.’S 
LATH ROLLER BLINDS 


ARE THE MOST EFFECTUAL CREENHOUSE SHADING. 
ARE VERY DURABLE. 

ALLOW A FREE CIRCULATION OF AIR. 
PROTECT FROM FROST, 
ADMIT THE REQUISITE AMOUNT OF LICHT, 
707, High-road, Leytonstone, N.E. 
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RHODODENDRON PONTICUM. 


Strong bushy 6d. each; 5s, doz. Hybrids, choice mixeds 
9d. each; 7s.doz. Azalea pontica, sweet-scented yellow 
bushy 6d. each; 5s.doz. Azalea mollis, great variety of 
blooms 9d. each; 7s. doz.; quite hardy, will make grand 
dispiay of blooms, all bushy plants, large clumps of roots. 
Laurels, very hardy, 2 ft. 28. 6d. doz.; 128. 6d. 100; 3 tt. 
4s. 6d. doz., 17s 6d. 100. Evergreeps, every description, 
Arbor-vitz, Box, Euonymus, Holly, Mahonia, 
Berbery. Yew, Aucuba, Cypress. etc. from 
4d. each; 3s, 6d. doz. ; extra size 6d. each. Lilac. Labur- 
num, Syrinsas, Spirzas, Deutzias, Brooms, 
Guelder Rose, Hydrangea, Laurustinus, Ribes, 
Genistas, etc., from 4d. each; 3s. 6d. doz. ; extra size 6d. ; 
5s. doz. Write for large Oatalogue. 


E, GAYE (24), THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES. 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, choicest assorted named varieties, my 
selection, 3-year-old grafts, 5 to 7 feet 1s. each; 93, dozen; 
50 for 30s. Mulberries, bush9d. Walnuts, ls. Med- 
large, 2. American Blackberry Wilson Junior, 
immense berries, very free fruiting 5s. dozen. Bullaces, 
Damsons, ls. 6d. each. Filbert Nuts, very fine varie- 
ties, 12 for 5s. Raspberry Canes, 50 for 2s. 9d.; 100 for 
4s.6d. Gooseberry-bushes, best sorts 2s. 6d. & 3s, 6d. 
dozen. Currants, Black, White, Red, 2s. & 2s. 6d. dozen. 


E, CAYE (24), THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


BULBS, IMMENSE STOCK.—Crocuses, 94. and 
1s. 3d. 100; 43. 6d. 1,000. Snowdrops, ls. 3d; extra size 
2s. 100; 8s. 1,000. Double or single Daffodils, 
28.100. Aconites, Scillas, White Giadioli The 
Bride, and Jonquiis, 2s. 6d. 100. Narcissi, doubie 
white, like small Roses, very fine 1s. 6d. 100; 7s. 6d. 1,000. 
Pheasant-eye, lovely scented, same price. Hyacinthg, 
choice mixed 1s. and 1s. 6d. doz , splendid for bedding ; extra 
size for pots 28. Tulips, choice mixed ls. 9d. and 2s, 6d. 
100. Lovely pure white or blue Grape Hyacinths, 2s. 6d 
100. Star of Bethlehem, white star-like blooms Is. 6d. 
100. 3s. orders carriage paid. 


E. GAYE (24), THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 
OVALIFOLIUM PRIVET FOR HEDGING. 


The large leaf popular evergreen. The fastest growth of 
all evergreens, quickly makes a perfect ornamental screen, 
1 foot 3s. 6d. 100; 2 ft. 5s. 100; 3 ft. 103. 100; 4 ft., very strong 
15s. 6d. 10). Specially thin grown bushy stuff to make imme- 
diate blind 10s. dozen; average 6 feet. Ovalifolium 
aureum, the true bright Golden Privet, very showy, 1 ft. 
33. 9d. dozen; 22s. 6d, 100; 14 ft. 73.6d dozen; 2 ft. 9s. dozen. 
Myrobelia Plum of extraordinary rapid growth, quickly 
making absolutely impenetrable fences; thrives anywhere ; 
very hardy; strongly recommended to those wanting a faat- 
growing hedge, 13 ft., bushy, transplanted 5s. 109; 403. 1,000. 
Beech, Yew, Box, Cypress, Poplars, Quick- 
thorn for hedging, see large Catalogue, sent free. Every 
description of Forest Tree, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs 
supplied. State wants, low estimates by return. 


E. GAYE (24), THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 
ROSES.-SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 


List of over 200 varieties on application. GOhoice hardy 
Hybrid Perpstuals, grafted 5s. doz. : 50 for 13s. 6d. in 
great variety. Bourbon and China Monthly 
Loses, choice assorted 6d. each; 3s. 9d. duz. Austrian 
Hybrid Sweet Briers, 1s. each, Moss Roseg, 
lovely pink 6d.; pure white 9d. ; assorted varieties 6 for 2s. 6d. 
La Guirlande, lovely climbing pure white Cluster Rose 
4d. and 6d. Multiflora, a vigorous climbing pink 
Oluster 4d. and 6d. strong. Turner’s Crimson Ram- 
bler, the tamous brilliant scarlet Rose, a great feature 
being the durability of the blooms 6d. each; stout Is. 
Gloire de Dijon, the old favourate free-blooming yellow 
Tea Rose 6d.; extra stout ls. Marechal Niel, noble 
golden-yellow, drooping blooms. Niphetos, the lovely 
pure white, no equal for blooming ea:ly in cold greenhouse or 
ouside. W. A, Richardson, beautiful deep apricot, 
splendid for buttonholes. All at 6d. each; extra stout ls. In 
pots, very strong 23. Aglaia, the new charming Oluster 
Yellow Ramoler, A great acquisition, 1s. each. ‘Standard 
Roses, my selection, best and choicest varieties 1s. each ; 
6 for 5s.; 12 for 93. Extra strong selected 1s. 6d. each 3 
6 for 93. The above carefully packed, free. 

5s. Orders Oarriage Paid. 


E. GAYE (24), THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 
ARUM SANCTUM, 


The new famoug Black Arum from Jerusalem, with glorious 
black blooms; splendid novelty; strong flowering bulbs 1s. 
each; 3 for 2s. 6d. Acacia lophantha, splendid foliage 
shrub, lovely Fern-like foliage, unsurpassed for room or cold 
greenhouse decoration; Eucalyptus, the well knowa Biue 
Gum from Australia, very strong pot-plants of either 1s. 6d. 
Elepatica, the old favourite edging plant 4d. each; 6 for 
1s. 94. Christmas Rose, flower outside Christmas time, 
lovely pure white blooms, grand for pots, strong clumps 4d. 
and 6d. each. Nicotiana affinis, sweet-scented Tobacco, 
strong plants for early blooming, nothing better for cold 
greenhouse, 12 for 9d. Periwinkle, the large leaf, varie- 
gated, 6 for 1s. 3d.; very showy. Euonymus Japan, 
the lovely evergreen, makes a lovely climber or bush, 1 ft. 
2s. 6d. dozen + 1; ft. 5g. dozen, 23 ft. 93. dozen: Silver or 
Golden varieties 4d. and 6d. each. Primroses, double 
yellow, very rare, free bloomers, strong flowering plants, 6 for 
1s. 9d.; 4d. each; double white 2s. 6d. dozen. Wallflowers, 
very strong Golden or Blood 2s. 100 Pansies. magnificent 
strain 6d. doz.; 28, 6d. 100. Daisies, double, 2s. 100. 
Passion-flower, strong, in pots, splendid climber for 
inside or out 6d. each. Ampelopsis Veitchi, the self- 
climbing Virginian Oreeper, leaves turn brilliant scarlet in 
autumn, sticks like paint to buildings, the most valuable and 
effective creeper known, small size 3d each; Qa. 6d. dozen ; 
strong pot plants 8d. and is. each; large leaf variety, 4d and 
6d. each. Calystegia pubescens (double pink 
Bellbind), flowers like a Rose, profusely blooming long 
wrea hs of beautiful rosettes of blooms, 12 roots 1s, Wis- 
taria, lovely purple Laburnum-like blooms, valuable 
climber 1s. and 1s. 6d. each. Glematis Jackmani., the 
popular large dark purple, very hardy, frea bloomer, assori ed 
large flowering hybrids 1s. 3d. each; 3for33. Clematis 
Vitalba (Old Man’s Beard), lovely feathery blooms 4d. and 
6d. each. C, Viticella, small purple 4d. and 6d. GC, 
Flammuta, the sweet-scented whited4d andéd. Lobelia 
cardinalis, the lovely scarlet Lobelia, with tall scarlet 
spikes of bioom, strong clumps 4d. and 6d. each. Trish Ivy, 
no equal for covering wails and feaces in exposed positions or 
quickly carpeting ugly spaces with lovely dark green foliage, 
1} ft 28. 6d. doz-; 10s. 100; 3 ft. 4s, doz. ; 20s. 100. Beautiful 
Silver or Golden Ivies, 4d. each; in pots, staked, 8d. 
and 1s, each ; 33. and 5s. per 4 doz. 


5s. Orders Carriage Paid. 
E. GAYE (24), THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN, 


NORMOUS STOCK.—Thousands upon thou- 


sands of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs. Bulbs, 
Hardy Plants of all descriptions. Any varie'y, any quantity 
supplied. State wants; low estimates sent by return with 
large Oatalogue —GAYE (24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


ULBS! BULBS !!—Enxtraordinary prices. 


Immense stock of hardy varieties, Narcissi, double 
white, with blooms double as a Rose. Fine flowering Bulbs, 
1gs., 100; 6s. 6d., 1,000. Orocuses, 9d., 100; 48. 6d., 1,000. Snow- 
drops, ls. 3d. and 1s. 9d., 100. Narcissi Pheasant-Eye, 1s. 3d., 100; 
7s. 6d.,1,000.. Daffodils, 1s.6d., 100. Tulips, 28.,100. Bluebells 
aud Soaxish Tris, 1s,, 100; 7s. 6d., 1,000. Ohoicest Hyaciaths, 
ls. and ls. 6d. doz. 38. 6d. orders carriage paid. Write for 
large Oatalogue.— GAYE (24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


HEAPEST IN THE TRADE.—AIl descrip- 


tions of Hardy Plants at low prices. Now is the best 
time for planting. The following Hardy Perennials at 6d. doz., 
not less than 6 one sort, strong, sturdy plants: Indian Pinks, 
Antirrhinums, Columbines, Michaelmas Daisies, Calliopsis, 
Canterbury Bellz, Carnations, Garden Pinks, Delphiniums, 
Foxgloves, Geums, Hollyhocks, Honesty, Sunflowers, Honey- 
suckle, Lupines, Forget-me-nots, Pyrethrums, Potentillas, 
Polemonium, Stocks, Sweet Rocket, Polyanthus, Sweet 
Williams, Veronica, Violets, Larkspurs, Silver Salvias, Cam- 
panulas, Valerian. Oboicest mixed varieties. All the above 
strong plants, not weak rubbish, 6d.doz. Wallflowers, yellow 
or Blood Red, very strong, 1s. 9d., 100. Daisies, double pink, 
and white. Js. 6d., 100. Pansies, choicest mixed, 2s. 6d., 100. 
38. 64. ORDERS sent CARRIAGE PAID. Large Catalogue 
free.—GAYE (24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


EDGING! HEDGING !!—A Speciality! 


Myrobella Plum, marvellously quick growth, has no 
equal for rapidly forming impenetrable thorny fences, thrives 
anywhere. Strong bushy plants 5s., 100; 35s., 1,000; average 
1; to 2 feet. Privet Ovalifolium, the wide leaf variety, nothing 
80 beautiful in appearance, and quickest growth of all ever- 
green fences. 1 ft., 3s.; 13 ft., 49.3; 2 ft.,58.,100. Privet Com- 
mon, Beech, Quick, Thorn, 2s. 6d , 100; 20s., 1,000, and upwards. 
For Yew, Holly, &c., see large Oatalogue sent free.—GAYE 


(24), The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 
EALR AORDINARY CHEAP COLLEC- 


TIONS —Strong plants, not weak rubbish. All carriage 
paid. To makes lovely spring garden. 100 Pansy, 100 Double 
Daisy, 100 Wallflower, 20 Polyanthus, 50 Forget-me nota, for 
43. 9a.; half quantity, 2s. 9d. 25 Oarnations, 50 Indian Pinks, 
25 Garden Pinks 3s., choice mixed. For rapidly covering 
bare places, 12 strong climbers, Virginian Oreepers, Ivies, 
Roses, Honeysuvkles, &c., 33. 12 strong Roses, 6 bush, 
6 climbing, 43. 6d. Either 12 lovely assorted Evergreens, or 
12 grand mixed Flowering Shrubs, or 12 assorted Forest 
Trees 3s. 94. 12 Gooseberry Bushes, 12 Currant Bushes, 
50 Raspberry “anes, 5s. 6d.; half quantity, 3s. 

BEAUTIFUL HARDY BULBS.—100 Narcissi, 50 
Daffodils, 12 Hyacinth. candicans, 6 Hyacinths, 50 Trises, 
25 Blusbells, 100 Orocuses, 50 Snowdrops, 25 Tulips, 4s, 9d. ; 
half quantity, 2s. 9d. 

STRONG FRUIT TREES.—6 Apples, 4 Cherry Trees, 
4 Pear, 4 Plum, 2 Sweet Chestnut, 2 Walnut, 2 Mulberry, 
: eee Trees, 2 Almond Trees, for 14s. 6d.; half quantity, 
8. 6d. 

All above Collections carriage paid. Enormous stock of all 
orts of Trees, Shrubs, Plants. Large Catalogue free. 


E. GAYE (24), 
THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT, 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 
SHREWSBURY, 1901. 
a Se Se 
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Plants, is. 3d. each; or 12s. per doz, — 
Free for Cash with Order. 


CHOICE PLANTS CHEAP 
BEGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE. 


A perfect mass of rose-pink flowers throughout autumn, 
winter, and spring, Plants from single pots, 3 for ls. 6d.; 6 
for 28. 9d. ; 5s. per doz. 


CARNATION DUCHESS OF FIFE. 


Fine roze-pink for early flowering under glass or outside, 
Well-rooted layers, 6 for Is. 9d.; 38. doz. 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 











James’s unequalled strain of large, spotted flowers. Plants 


from single pots, 6 for 1s, 9d.; 28, 6d. per doz , free for cash. 


CRANE & CLARKE, 
HILLSIDE NURSERY, MARCH, CAMBS, 


November 2, 1901 





EASURE AND PROFIT 









Nothigzg so profitable and 
@asy to grow. 
8e Acres of Saleable Trees, 


a Nn : 3 
ES YD) 


7 THE BEST PROCURABLE, 
B Lists Free. 


LOSES 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 
Bushes in variety. Packing and 
qe Carriage free for Cash with order. 
% &/= per doz., GO/= per 100. 
All other Nursery Stock 
carriage forwards 


‘SinPOTS From 15/- a doz. 


4 Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres, 

he A Superb Coliection of 

‘ Herbaceous Plants 
Four Acres of Glass. 

Clematis (80,000) from 15/-doz. 


a N.B.—Single Plants ave sold at 
slightly increased prices. 


GENERAL CATALOCUE 
(Nearly 190 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, containing 
s0me hundreds of illustrations, 
and full of valuable information, 
\ free on receipt of 2d. for postage 

Please mention this Paper- 


SMITH &C2 WoRcESTER | 























RICHARD 









SPECIAL STRAINS OF 


WINTER-FLOWERING 
DECORATIVE PLANTS. 


Manettia bicolor, a very lovely climber, Is. 3d. 

Plumbago capensis, cap. alba, coccinea, white, blue, 
scarlet, the three varieties, 3s. 3d, 

Palms (Kentias), 6,0f these beautiful feathery Palms, 4s. 6d. 
Seedlings, 12 for 3s. 6d. 

Abutilon Sawitzil, a charming table plant with varie- 
gated foliage, 1s. : 

3 Genista fragrans, large flowering plants, 2s. 6d. 
Gesnera cinnabarina, a lovely crimson-flowered plant 
with charming foliage, ls. each. y je r 
Saintpaulia ionantha (Indian Violet), a charming 

plant for table, 1s. each. 
Osmunda regalis cristata, flowering Fern, 3 plants, 
ls. 6d. Very beautiful. . 
6 Carnations for early bloom, yellow, white, and pink, 
gs. 9d. 


6 Heliotrope, fine flowering plants, 2s. 6d. 
Hibiscus rosea sinensis, 3 different colours, 3s. 
6 Fuchsias, flowering plants, double and single, 2s. 6d. 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM CIGANTEUM. 


A strain of 6 splendid varieties, large flowering plants, 44 and 
5-in, pots, 6, 38.; grand plants, 12s., specials, 18s. doz., full of 
bloom buds. 


AZALEA INDICA. 


The following 6 very special and fine double varieties, all 
bristling with flower - buds, including 2 pure white: 
Bernard Andre alba, Niobe, John McLove- 
ling, Verveana, Mme. E. de Kirchove, Mrs. 
Joseph Vervane, the 6 for 12s. 

Camellias, in 6 very best varieties, including 3 Double 
White, all flowery plants, for 15s, 

Arum (Calla) paleestina, from the Holy Land, fine 
handsome foliage and olive-black flowers, extra large 
flowering bulbs, 2s, each. fi 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans, 4 charming table (flowering) 

ss plant, 2 for 33. 

Primula verticillata, primrose colour, very fragrant, 


, Is. 3d. 

3 Primula floribunda, a very lovely free-flowering pure 
yellow variety, large flowering plants, Is. 6d. 

Streptocarpus Wendlandii, a singularly beautiful 
flowering plant, with only one immense leaf, 6 strong 
plants, 1s, 9d. 

12 Cinerarias, an especially fine dwarf large - flowered 
strain, ls. 9d. 

Campanula pyramidalis compacta, blue and 
white; these make a grand show in early spring; one of 
each, Is. 3d, 

Swainsonia galegifolia and alba, one of each, Is. 9d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Stove and Green- 
house Plants, Palms, c&c., free on application, 


A. J. A. BRUCE, — 


The Nurseries, 


CHORLTOR-CUM-HARDY, MANCHESTER. 





Best Value in Europe! 
1,5i1sS | 
THOROUGHLY RELIABLE BULBS, 


In 28 best sorts, 2is. FREE 
Halt quantity (759), 11s.; quarter (380), 6s. 
ILLUSTRATED Book, Post FREE. 


DOBIES, Growers, CHESTER 
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No. 1,183.—Von. XXXII. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden." 





NOVEMBER 9, 1901. 








Agapanthus in winter .. | Chrysanthemums failing 486 





Apple marmalade -. 489 | Chrysanthemums, new 
Apples, stocks for oa 489 early-flowering. . . 486 
Begonia Pearcei .. 479 | Ohrysanthemums—strik- 
Birds oa a4 -. 488 -ingcuttingsin October 489 
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FRUIT. 
=e 
PRUNING NEWLY PLANTED FRUIT- 
TREES. 


Mr. W. F. Merres (page 444) places before 
the readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED a very 
practical text for fruit - growers: ‘‘ Should 
trees be pruned in spring following autumn 
planting?” As he very truly says, there are 
two schools, whose arguments are not quite in 
accord, and it must be said that this is not the 
only instance where ‘‘ doctors differ.” Men have 
varying methods of obtaining or carrying into 
effect given objects, and the same applies to 
gardening. Itis possible for one gardener to 
plant his trees and prune them in the following 
spring, while another defers the work until the 
next winter, and given varying soils, situation, 
and other conditions, the results in the end may 
not vary much. At the same time it is well— 
indeed, extremely necessary—for the guidance 
of the amateur grower, that some definite rule 
be observed. Much will depend on the newly 
purchased tree when it comes to hand. Some 
are strong of branch and weak in root-fibres, 
and thus not well balanced ; and others may be 
unduly free in growth. In this latter case a 
little thinning would be an advantage, and in 
the first instance a little shortening of a strong 
shoot would make the balance between the root 
and tree more equal. Severe pruning is not held 
to be good practice at the time of planting, 
because the balance is in this way disturbed, 
the reserve or stored-up sap which the root has 
provided being suddenly removed. The form 
and kind of tree to be dealt with must not 
escape notice. It must be remembered that 
nurserymen put the trees through their preli- 
minary courses of training except in the case of 
maiden trees. Espaliers they have on hand 
three years at least to get them into proper 
shape. When these are so far trained and the 
roots in good condition, not much pruning is 
required, because to prune such a tree much 
would be to cut away what the nurseryman has 
been striving after, and which necessarily he 
has to charge for. Much the same remarks 
apply to bush and pyramid trees. The pruning 
that is called for in these cases is but a small 
matter, because there is only the last season’s 
shoots left to prune. Standard trees are often 
those that are more severely left alone, and call 
for manipulation on the part of the planter, and 
it is these to which the argument applies more 
forcibly. Simply thinning out any crossing 
branches and those that interfere with the light 
passing through the head would be sufficient for 
standards, generally speaking, for the first year 
in their new stations, making the first actual 
pruning then to suit the individual necessity 
of each—light, moderate, or severe, as the 
case may be. Some inexperienced growers 
let Nature take its own course, and do 
no pruning at all in neither the first nor 
succeeding years. This is a mistake. Then 
there are those who stump the trees back year 
by year, no regard being paid to their natural 
disposition. In both there is a frustration of 
the object aimed at—good trees and fruit crops 
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free and full. Some plant trees and actually 
expect and even allow them to bear some fruit 
at once. This should not be; the object should 
rather be to secure a good foundation, and this 
from new plantations cannot be secured in one 
year. To prune as soon as planted takes from 
the trees some of their reserve store of sap, and 
a weakly growth results. By allowing a little 
more latitude, root formation proceeds, and in a 
few months the trees may be cut back more 
severely, and thus set into motion stronger 
summer growths and future frame - work. 
Maiden trees—in other words, yearlings—are 
the most difficult the amateur can have to deal 
with. The best advice one can give to the 
inexperienced ig not to invest in them, for 
unless they are well tended they never make 
nicely-shaped trees. The opinion of others 
would be interesting on this subject. W. S. 

All known experience by practical fruit- 
growers proves that the best permanent results 
are obtained by fairly hard pruning young and 
freshly-planted fruit-trees at the end of March. 
They then soon break afresh and throw strong 
shoots, which in their turn react on the roots 
and bring them into activity. In that way 
young trees become well established the first 
year. On the other hand, trees newly planted 
that are not pruned are not called upon to make 
any effort to produce new strong shoots and 
root action is in consequence weak also. That 
leaving the trees in that way may tend to force 
them to fruit early is probable, but they are not 
at all fitted to withstand the strain of a crop of 
fruit, because yet so imperfectly rooted. It is 
important in relation to trees that are to endure 
for many years that they be well rooted. 
Experiments made with special reference to 
testing the results of pruning back young trees 
and non-pruning them, made in the Duke of 
Bedford’s experimental fruit garden, in Bedford- 
shire, showed that in a few years the pruned 
trees came to be by far the best. It cannot be 
too well understood that if young trees carry a 
crop of fruit very soon after they have been 
planted, and have not become well established, 
they suffer a severe check and do not again 
become fruitful for some time. Should young 
trees becdme too gross in growth in a few years, 
a little root pruning will soon furnish a check, 
But there is no check to grossness like a fruit 
crop, and where there is strong root action then 
the fruit is far finer than is the case when roots 
are imperfectly established. A. D. 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Gathering fruit.—Take advantage of every fine 
day for gathering Apples and Pears as they become fit for 
removal from the trees. Choice Pears that are to be kept 
for a long time should be handled with the greatest care, 
and none but those which are of full size and sound should 
be placed on the shelves where they are intended toremain 
until fit for use. 


Peach-trees in bad condition.—I have two 
Peach-trees, which are against a split wood fence which is 
not in very good condition. Would it do them good to 
nail some oilcloth or some such material on the fence 
behind them? TLIonly put them in last year, and one of 
them had a single Peach this summer.—G. F, S. 

[A split wood fence is not good for Peaches, 
as it tends to harbour all sorts of insects. If 
you nailed oilcloth over the fence that would in 


that respect but make matters worse. If the 
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fence could be close boarded, so as to keep out 
insects and exclude cold draughts, things would 
be much better. If your oilcloth backing did 
exclude draughts, it would soon become an 
insect nest. Wood fences soon warm, but they 
also soon cool. The value of a brick wall for 
Peach-trees is found in its power to retain sun- 
heat for a long time, and thus help to keep trees 
warm long after the sun. Pears or Plums 
would no doubt have done better in such a place 
than Peaches. Both are hardier and less liable 
to injury from insect pests or cold draughts. 
We apologise for the late reply to your ques- 
tions, but they were unfortunately overlooked 
amidst a mass of correspondence. ] 

Pear-tree failing.—I have an old Moorfowl Rigg 
Pear-tree against the wall of my house, facing west ; this 
must be about seventy or eighty years old. It generally 
yields a good crop, one year as many as 909. Last year 
one side of the tree appeared to be blighted, the leaves 
turning almost black, and this year the same half of the 
tree appears similarly blighted, although in a minor 
degree, while of the crop of 291 on the tree not 50 were on 
the blighted half. I enclose a few leaves, which will give 
you an idea of the blight. Can you tell me the cause and 
cure 7—MELROSE. 

[From the appearance of the leaves sent we 
should say that it is natural decay. The roots, 
too, may have got away into bad soil and un- 
able to obtain sufficient nourishment. Try 
giving the tree several doses of liquid-manure 
during the winter, mulching freely with rotten 
manure to encourage the roots to work nearer 
the surface. ] 

Accelerating fruiting of Vine.—I have a Vine 
on wall of house facing south-east. The Grapes, conse- 
quently, do not.ripen very well, especially as the Vine- 
border is on the north-east side and the sun does not get 
at the roo‘s at all. Is there any method by which I could 
hasten the growth early in spring, such as putting fresh 
manure on the border, so as to make the Vine fruit earlier 
and give the Grapes more time to ripen ?—G. F. S. 

[We know of no means whereby an outdoor 
Vine can have its growth»accelerated, except 
by building a glass cover over it, or, in other 
words, making a vinery. Your Vine does 
greatly suffer because of its aspect, as for 
outdoor vines a warm south aspect is of the first 
importance. As evidence of the great value 
which attaches to sun warmth, we have seen 
Vines growing on an east wall, where branches, 
carried round on to a south wall, have been 
much earlier than have been those on all other 
parts of the Vine. No effort to create quicker 
root-action by putting warm manure over the 
root border would help, unless the Vine itself 
was equally helped or influenced by atmos- 
pheric warmth. Can you get any of the 
branches run on to a south wall, and thus pro- 
duce early leafing, and better wood ripening ?] 

The Cherry Plum (Prunus Myrobalana).—I should 
be very much obliged if you would inform me in one 
of your forthcoming issues of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
whether a hedge of Myrobalana Plum can be utilised for 
fruit? And, if so, whether the fruit would be useful for 
cocking or table purposes, or for preserving? Also, 
could you give me some description of the fruit as to 
its size, colour, etc.? I planted one of these hedges last 
year, and I should like to know whether trimming it into 
a neat shape by pruning will prevent it from bearing fruit ? 
—AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 

(The fruit, which is medium sized, is 
slightly oval in shape, pale red in colour, witha 
long, slender stalk like a Cherry ; in fact, when 
gathered a dish of Myrobalan Plums more nearly 
resembles a dish of Cherries than of Plums. 
The flesh is yellowish, sweet, with a slight 
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acidity, and juicy. It ripens early in July, but 
will hang for some time. It can be used for 
dessert, but is of greater value in tarts, for 
which purpose many people prefer it to the 
Morello Cherry. The fruit is also used for 
bottling and preserving like other Cherries. Of 
course, if you want your trees to fruit you must 
allow them to grow freely, only thinning out 
the branches to admit air. ] 





GARDEN WORE, 


Conservatory.—lor the present the 
Chrysanthemum dwarfs everything else in the 
house, but by-and-bye, unless other things are 
coming on to replace them, there will be 
a dull time, and this is what we must try to 
avoid. Among the plants which are now in 
bud, and wil! follow the Chrysanthemums later, 
are Acacia Drummondi, which, when well 
grown, makes a neat bush, with rather longer 
flowers than the majority of the species. 
A. platyptera is also a showy early-flowering 
species, and these winter-flowering kinds are 
valuable. In the spring, when the other 
Acacias flower, there will be plenty of other 
things ready, including Rhododendrons, Roses, 
etc., all of which should now be in pots waiting 
in a cool-house ready for starting when 
required. Many things require to be estab- 
lished in pots before they will endure forc- 
ing, but Rhododendrons move so easily, with 
large balls full of fibrous roots, that they may 
be lifted from the beds with plenty of buds 
upon them, If early-flowering kinds of Rhodo- 
dendrons are grown, such as Cunninghami, they 
will not require much forcing to bring them into 
bloom—indeed, they will not.do with very 
much heat, and they must have copious sup- 
plies of water. There are many beautiful 
things among the greenhouse Rhododendrons — 
hybrids for the most part from the India 


species. These must be grown in fibrous peat, 
potted firmly, and regularly supplied with 
water. Standard plants of Genista fragrans 


are useful for winter, as they may be dropped 
in among dwarfer things. They show up well 
over a mass of Ierns, or low fine-foliaged plants. 
Roses for the conservatory are mostly grown 
as low bushes. These are well enough in the 
mass on stages, or near the front of the borders, 
but a few standards.with bushy heads are very 
useful to drop in among lower plants, and 
standard Roses do well in pots, especially such 
kinds as Marie Van Houtte, Bridesmaid, and 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, I like these Hybrid 
Teas as standards in pots. They grow freely 
and flower profusely. The variegated Cobza 
scandens is a free-growing climbing plant in a 
cool-house. The long sprays of variegated foli- 
age are light and elegant dangling from the roof 
when the summer-flowering climbers are all 
pruned back. 

Stove.—This house will be bright now with 
both flowers and foliage. In many houses the 
syringe should bo laid aside, and atmospheric 
moisture supplied by damping the floors. There 
will probably be a few Orchids in bloom or bud, 
and these must be kept moist at the roots. 
Other Orchids which may be resting should be 
dry for a time. Give liquid-manure to Poin- 
settias and Eucharis Lilies which have been 
started to push up flowers. Keep these and 
other plants free from mealy-bug. If any of 
these disagreeable insects are in the house, an 
effort should be made to clear them out. The 
best remedy is soapy water and the sponge. No 
shade is required now. Sunshine wiil do good. 
Ipomea Horsfalliz should be in flower now. 
The roots want warmth, and then it flowers 
freely. 


Roses planted out under glass,— 
It is, perhaps, not generally known how well 
Maréchal Niel and W. A. Richardson Roses do 
in a north house when planted cut and permitted 
freedom. Those who want a long season of 
Roses would find it answer to have a house 
facing south, and another on the opposite side 
of the wall facing north. This I have recently 
seen carried out with good results. The north 
house was unheated. In both houses there was 
a good length of rafter. 

Ferns under glass.—Gold and Silver 
Ferns are charming, but they want a warm- 
house, and therefore they are not so commonly 
grown as the hardier sorts, Adiantum Farley- 
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ense is to my thinking the most beautiful of the 
Maiden-hairs, but this also wants more heat 
than can be obtained in the ordinary greenhouse. 
It does not produce spores, and has to bepropa- 
gated by division of the crowns, and the best 
way of obtaining healthy plants is to divide the 
young plants from time to time until a sufficient 
stock has been worked up. Old plants approach- 
ing the exhaustion stage are not so useful for 
dividing, as all the inferior crowns are weakly 
and take a long time to establish. Ferns will 
not require much syringing now, especially 
Maiden-hairs, but the necessary humidity may 
be kept up by damping floors, etc. Spores 
will soon germinate now if sown in pans covered 
with glass in a close, shady part of the house, 
which should be warm. When the pans are 
filled with soil—loam or peat—and made firm, 
water with boiling water to kill any foreign 
germs of growth that may be in the soil, and 
sow the spores thinly. Stand the pans in larger 
ones, in which water should be placed when 
necessary to keep the soil moist. Watering on 
the surface will carry the spores down too deep 
for germination. 


The fruit-houses.—Where ripe Grapes 
are hanging the atmosphere of the house must 
be dry and pure and free from dust. The 
Muscat-house must never be without a little 
warmth in the pipes ; 45 degs. to 50 degs. is a 
good temperature to keep Grapes in. There 
must be no drip or dampness in the house if the 
Grapes are to be kept without loss. If the 
house is not in good repair, better cut and 
bottle the Grapes. The Vines from which the 
Grapes have been cut should be pruned, and the 
rods washed withan insecticide. Paint and glass, 
also, should be cleaned, and the borders reno- 
vated where necessary. All Peaches under 
glass should be pruned as soon as the leaves 
fall, the borders examined, and the trees 
washed. 

Window gardening. — Roman Hya- 
cinths, where potted early, are coming into 
flower, and will last some time if the roots are 
kept moist. They may be turned out of the 
pots without disturbing and placed, surrounded 
by green Moss, in fancy vases. Cocos Palms in 
small pots are useful table ornaments, and if 
not overwatered will last a long time in a warm 
room. 


Outdoor garden.—In planting Roses, 
work in a little good compost round the roots. 
This will be better than yard-manure, which, 
though suitable for mixing with the soil during 
the cultivating operations, and for mulching 
afterwards, is not suitable to come into contact 
with the roots. The compost we use, to the 
extent of a shovelful or two round the roots of 
each plant, is composed to some extent of old 
potting soil, mixed with manure in a mellow 
state, and a little stuff which has passed through 
the fire heap and become charred. Roots work 
freely in this, especially the Teas, and it is 
worth some trouble to see plants thrive. Sedum 
spectabile is a very showy autumn flower, either 
in the border or in a pot or tub, to stand in the 
forecourt or the back yard. Where Geraniums 
or other plants are stood about, either on 
terraces or forecourts, or elsewhere, in summer, 
evergreen shrubs can take the place of the 
leading things in winter, mixed with a few 
bulbs or other early-flowering plants. Masses 
of the golden Leopard’s-bane are beautiful every- 
where in spring, and they may be grown in pots 
or tubs under glass for early blooming, and, of 
course, strong clumps may be moved anywhere 
without spoiling their spring display. Dahlias 
should be lifted with about 8 inches or 10 inches 
of main stem left, the roots with the main stem 
inverted, or partly so, if possible, and when dry 
stored in a frost-proof place till spring. 


Fruit garden.—This is a busy time in the 
fruit garden ; root pruning is now, or should be, 
finished, but the lifting and replanting of young 
trees may be done with advantage now. 
always like to lift and replant all young trees 
when about four years planted. This gives a 
chance of lifting and regulating the roots and 
prepares them for bearing, and when that takes 
place the growth becomes steadier and bearing 
becomes regular, unless they are cropped too 
heavily. Do not delay pruning now. To leave 
trees for the birds to work their will upon is 
the doctrine of the fatalist, and is unworthy ofa 
plodding, painstaking gardener. In a general 


[| ready for budding next season. 
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there are times when the knife must be used 
pretty freely. Trees crowded with wood must 
be thinned, and the thinning may be accom- 
panied by top-dressing to draw the roots near 
the surface. The roots will follow the food. 
There are a good many old trees about that are 
not paying for the ground they occupy, and now 
is the time to grub them out and prepare for 
replanting, unless they are healthy and would 
pay for regrafting. In the latter case, the top 
can be sawed off and cleared, and the trees cut 
a little lower in spring and regrafted with a 
better sort, late or early according to require- 
ments. Be careful in preparing the site for 
young trees. 


Vegetable garden.— Winter is the time 
for trenching and deepening the land, and any 
vacant plots should have attention. No hard- 
and-fast line should be laid down about bringing 
up any of the subsoil. It depends upon its 
character to some extent, and to the means at 
hand available. Every bit of waste matter 
should be gathered up and worked into compost. 
This is the season when the garden-refuse heap 
is smother-burned. There is usually plenty of 
cuttings, old bushes, and branches of trees 
available to start the fire, and, when well 
started, all kinds of rubbish may be gradually 
added. Sometimes weeds are trenched in, and 
this gets rid of them and converts them into 
manure speedily; but where this cannot be 
done, if there is a rubbish heap smouldering, 
convey them there, and all seeds will be des- 
troyed at the same time. If not already done, 
cut off the brown tops from the Aspara- 
gus-beds and top-dress with short manure. A 
dressing of salt may also be given if required. 
Salt is a good dressing for Asparagus, especially 
for the raised beds, which often get dry in hot 
weather, and the salt keeps the moisture in the 
land. Gather up tree-leaves in large quantities 
for making hot-beds for forcing vegetables by- 
and-bye. E. Hoppay,. 


THE COMING WEEE’S WORE, 


Extracts yrom a Garden Diary. 


November 11th.—The pruning of fruit-trees is 
occupying a good deal of time, as we like to get 
this work well forward as early in the autumn 
as possible. All the fruit has been gathered 
now, even the trees of Norfolk Beaufin and 
Court Pen du Plat Apples, which are generally 
the latest to hang on the branches. In pruning 
bush Apples and pyramid Pears, the chief 
attention is given to careful thinning. 

November 12th.—Roman Hyacinths are in 
blossom without forcing; this is the result of 
early potting. There is more rust on the 
Chrysanthemums than is good for them, or that 
I remember to have seen before. A supreme 
effort must be made to start clean and keep the 
pest away. Burning the stock and obtaining 
cuttings elsewhere may not always suffice, ag 
the rust is not always seen early in the season. 
Potted up a lot of Rhododendrons for forcing ; 
only moderate warmth is required for this 
work. 


November 13th.—Roses are going on well. 
The soil, which has been worked up deeper and 
well manured, is in good order for planting, and 
under such conditions they must do well, The 
long shoots and the long roots have been 
shortened a little, according to variety. When 
planted thus early new roots will form at once, 
and by shortening back the long’shoots the wind 
loses its force, and the plants remain firmly in 
the ground. 


November 14th.—Potted a lot of Lilium 
Harrisi and L. longiflorum. We are only grow- 
ing a few of the former, as longiflorum is more 
useful, though not quite so early. Put ina lot 
of cuttings of Briers and Manettis for raising 
stocks for budding, and also transplanted a lot . 
of stocks from last year’s cutting-beds into rows 
The stocks are. 


usually planted a little higher to make dwarf 
plante. 


November 15th.—Carnations in cold-frames 
are partially plunged in Cocoa-fibre as a protec- 
tion to roots and pots if severe frost comes, and 
to save watering often if the weather should be 
dry, as the less water the plants can do with 
the better in the short days. A lot of stems of 
the Winter Cherry (Physalis Franchetti) have 
been cut for winter decoration. The fruits are 


‘way, the days of hard pruning are over ; still, very fine and highly coloured, The plants 
. — aioe! eee bated oe sal 
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should be transplanted and grown thinly to 
have fine éalyces. 

November 16th.—Two of the most useful 
plants besides Chrysanthemums to grow in quan- 
tity are scarlet Salvias and white Eupatoriums. 
Both under good management make large 
bushes, and the flowers are produced for some 
time. 


good-sized pots. 


numbers well budded. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





BEGONIA PEARCETI. 


Tus, one of the prettiest of the large family of 
Begonias, is now seldom seen. If grown in an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature it comes in 
well for autumn decoration. The foliage is 
handsome, the soft velvety hue of the leaves 
affording a decided and pleasing contrast to the 
bright yellow flowers. The habit, too, is good, 
the foliage in the case of well-grown specimens 





| advance of their ordinary season. 


Our plants were planted out in the | 
garden and lifted in September and placed in | 
There appears to be a larger | 
demand than usual for the Belgian Azaleas, | 
which are sent over at this season in very large 
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bloom are not only very much larger, but they 
expand with much more certainty, more 
especially if they are wanted in bloom in 
With any- 
thing like forcing a good many of the double 
kinds fail to push up their flower-spikes to any- 
thing like an effective height, while the single 
ones will, as a rule, produce grand spikes.— 
J. G., Gosport. 


GROWING PALMS. 


I SUALL be glad if you will kindly give in your paper some 
notes as to the cultivation of Palms? I have several 
plants which, I am sorry to say, are not doing well.— 

[Palms are all raised from seeds, which reach 
this country in considerable numbers. The 
plants grow slowly during their earlier stages ; 
hence, the amateur will, unless exceptional con- 
ditions prevail, find it better to purchase a few 
well-established plants rather than grow 
them from seed. Still, if raising seedlings is 
decided upon, ample directions are given in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for June 16th. In 
purchasing Palms from a nursery, the best time 
to obtain them is about the month of May, as 








Begonia Pearcei. From a photograph sent by Mr. R. Ohapman, Fulham, 


clothing the sides of the pots. At one time this 


Begonia was thought to require stove treatment, | 
or at any rate to be grown in brisk heat during | 


the spring months, but now most growers 
succeed with it in a cool-house, the result of this 
being that it flowers more freely and the 
individual blooms come larger. 

Mr. Chapman, to whom we are indebted for 
the photograph, thus writes about this plant : 
** It seems to me that the species of Begonia are 
neglected, because the tuberous hybrids are so 
showy; but apart from their bright colours 
they have no great beauty. The species are 
often fine in foliage or graceful in habit, whereas 
the hybrids are often lumpy and clumsy. B. 
Pearcei is a beautiful pot plant for a window or 
cool-house, with foliage like deep green velvet, 
veined with pale yellowish green, and long, 
slender stalks, flowers a clear lemon-yellow. I 
have had the plant figured over ten years in a 
small pot. It must be nearly hardy, as the 
temperature has gone a few degrees below 
freezing in winter.” 





Single v. double Hyacinths.—Gar- 
deners who have had any lengthened experience 
of bulbs and bulb growing do not need to be 
told that single Hyacinths are far superior to 
double ones for decoration, as the spikes of 





where grown for sale they are often placed in 
more heat than is absolutely necessary for their 
well-being in order to cause them to grow 
quickly. As the plants may have been so 
treated, they should on arrival have special 
attention as regards watering, shading, syring- 
ing, etc. After this they can be gradually 
inured to the treatment that they will for the 
future receive. If repotting is necessary, the 
best time is in May or June, as the roots are 
then active and soon take hold of the new soil. 
Overpotting, however, must be guarded against, 
as even large plants can be grown in compara- 
tively small pots, and when these last are 
crammed with roots the plants grow away 
freely, provided an ample supply of water is 
given, for in this state one is not likely to over- 
water them. 

Porrine sort.—A good soil for most Palms 
consists of two-thirds yellow loam to one-third 
of leaf-mould and sand ; or, if the loam is very 
heavy, an additional amount of the two last may 
be added. In most kinds the roots envelop 
tightly the few pieces of broken crocks that are 
put in the bottom for drainage, and when this 
happens it is better not to attempt to move 
them, but to repot the plant with the old ball of 
earth intact, or with only a little of the surface 
soil removed. A space of 1 inch to 14 inches 


} events, till the new soil gets settled. 
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between the old ball of earth and the new pot 
will be ample, and in this space the fresh soil 
must be pressed down regularly and firmly. 
After potting, a good plan when watering 
is to use the rose for a time — at all 
The 
roots are apt to curl around the bottom and 
lift the entire ball of earth, thus causing a space 
between it and the pot, which allows the water 
to run off instead of soaking into the soil, and 
consequently the plant soon suffers from want 
of moisture at the roots. When this happens 
repotting is the only effectual remedy. 

Palms, as a rule, need to be shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun. Of course, those that 
have been grown ina fairly exposed structure, 
with plenty of air, are less liable to be affected 
than those taken from a densely shaded house 
where a humid atmosphere has been main- 
tained, Cleanliness, too, is very essential, and 
they are greatly benefited by being sponged 
occasionally with warm water, in which a emall 
piece of soft-soap has been dissolved. Draughts, 
too, should as far as possible be avoided, and 
during the summer months Palms are greatly 
benefited by being syringed in the evening, so 
that a certain amount of moisture will be 
retained on the fcliage throughout the night. 
At other seasons, except during frosty weather, 
they may, with advantage, be syringed eath 
day. What are regarded as greenhouse Palms 
will do better in a minimum of 50 degs. than in 
a lower temperature. Enough must be given to 
keep the soil fairly moist, and in some instances 
every day will not be too often during the 
summer half of the year, while in others twice a 
week will be sufficient. Palms are greatly 
benefited by being occasionally watered with 
weak manure-water, to which some soot has 
been added, as this helps to retain the rich 
colouring of the foliage. If the roots, however, 
are not in good condition, manure water must 
not on any account be used. Palms must be 
occasionally turned round, especially where the 
light is unequal, in order to preserve their 
shape. 

VARIETIES.—A selection of the best Palms for 
greenhouse, conservatory, and dwelling-house 
would include the following :— 

ArECA BAvERI and A. sAprpA.—These two 
Australian and New Zealand Palms are of a 
robust constitution and have prettily divided 
leaves. 

Cuammrops FortunEt and C. HUMILIS are 
two of the hardiest Fan Palms that we have. 

Cocos.—For large structures C. flexuosa igs 
very ornamental, while the small-growing light 
feathery C. Weddelliana, which is usually 
regarded as a stove plant, will keep in health 
with less heat. Indeed, I have a specimen that 
has been in a sitting-room for two years, and is 
in good condition, having during that period 
pushed up a number of new fronds. Of course, 
it is carefully attended to in the matter of 
watering, while the leaves are frequently 
sponged, and when the weather is very cold it 
is removed from the bay window facing the 
east, where it usually stands, to the centre of 
the room. 

CoRYPHA AUSTRALIS is a Fan Palm that will 
succeed even in a cool greenhouse. The stems 
of this are furnished with stout hooked spines. 

KenTIA.—The most popular members of this 
genus are K. Belmoreana and K. Forsteriana, 
both of which are grown in this country in 
immense numbers. 

LATANIA BORBONICA with its immense fan- 
shaped leaves is a general favourite, and very 
effective whether large or small. At one time 
it was met with more frequently than any other 
Palm, but of late years the Kentias have toa 
certain extent taken its place. 

PHa@nix.— The Dates of commerce are 
furnished by Phcenix dactylifera, but as an 
ornamental plant it is greatly inferior to several 
others. Two good cool-house kinds are P. 
tenuis and P. canariensis. 

RHAPIS FLABELLIFORMIS is a distinct and 
ornamental Palm. It does well in a cool house, 
but is uncommon. 

SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS was at one time very 
popular, but it is now almost entirely super- 
seded by the Kentias. ] 


NOTHS AND REPLIZS. 


Greenhouses and frames—prepar- 
ing them for winter.—The greenhouse 
should be kept clean at all times of the year, at 








— 
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no period more so than in the winter, and, before 
taking in new occupants, it will be well to tho- 
roughly cleanse the place. This is the best time 
of the year to wash thoroughly the inside of the 
house, as to remove the plants ontside for a few 
hours cannot harm them. The stock of pots, 
pans, and boxes should be gone over, and any 
broken ones made good, Breakages in frames 
should also be put right, and any painting neces- 
sary be done. The cleaning of the glass is not 
always considered at this time of the year ; but, 
a little later, when days become shorter, one can 
see the advantage of a clean roof. Labels and 
stakes should also be got together and put by 
until wanted. Cuttings that were taken late 
should be put on a shelf, as the nearer the glass 
they are placed, the fewer the failures will there 
be. The watering is now considerably reduced ; 
but one should not forget that, although this 
is the case, the introduction of heat into the 
house necessitates watchfulness, particalarly in 
the case of small plants in pots.—Drrpy. 

Palms failing.—I have a fine specimen Palm 
(Kentia Belmoreana), and several Latania Borbonica, 
which are in a house with an average temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs. They have been regularly watered 
and occasionally sponged with water with the chill taken 
off, and although every attention has been given to them, 
so far as my experience goes, the leaves and the points die 
off, afterwards extending to their stalks. Asanold reader 
of your excellent journal, I should esteem it a favour if you 
will kindly advise me how I can remedy this failure to 
cultivate these Palms with success? They are not, I think, 
pot-bound, except, perhaps, the Kentia, which shows the 
roots a little above the soil. My gardener thinks the dying 
off at the points is not the result of being pot-bound. If 
you advise repotting, what is the best soil to grow them in 
successfully 7—BRooMHILL. 

[It is difficult to state the reason of your 
Palms dying off in the man ner described, but it 
looks,very much as if the temperature got too 
low last winter, and the plants are suffering 
from the chill then experienced. To keep them 
in good condition a minimum temperature of 
50 degs. should be maintained. Again, they 
must be shaded from the sun during the summer 
months, while at that season liberal syringing 
each evening will be of great service. They are 
not likely to need repotting, for large plants 
can be grown in comparatively small pots; 
indeed, they are much easier kept in health 
when the pot is full of roots than when they are 
surrounded by a mass of soil. Yours may have 
been kept too wet, as thisis quite possible when 
the roots are few in number, but, as above 
stated, the actual cause of their ill-health is 
simply conjectural, We should advise you to 
leave the plants alone, at all events until the 
Spring, taking care that sufficient water is given 
to keep the soil fairly moist, but no more, and 
to maintain, if possible, a temperature of 
55 degs. to 70 degs. In this way you will 
probably see an improvement in your plants by 
next April, which will be the best time to repot 
them if they need it. For soil and other par- 
ticulars see an article on Palm culture that we 
publish on p. 479.] 





OROHIDS 


GROWING ORCHIDS IN PLANT-HOUSES. 


OrcurD flowers last a long time either cut or 
otherwise. Added to this the plants bloom over 
a long period, and many kinds are easily grown, 
and are now cheap. Notwithstanding these 
advantages, Orchids are not grown so exten- 
sively as they ought to be, this arising from two 
causes. Many think them difficult to cultivate 
and are under the impression they need a 
house to themselves. For more than twenty 
years I have been growing many of the most 
useful kinds with a mixed collection of plants, 
and in fruit-houses. When in North Hants, for 
six or seven years I grew several plants, both in 
pans and pots, of the lovely Disa grandiflora in 
a span-roofed greenhouse at the north end in 
company with Cape Heaths, etc., and they grew 
and bloomed grandly, equal to many I have seen 
grown in cold Orchid-houses. At Frimley Park, 
in Surrey, for years I have seen many of the 
best Cypripediums, Masdevallias, Oncidiums, 
and Dendrobium nobile I have ever seen grow- 
ing in a span-roofed house running east and 
west, on the north side, in company with other 
warm-house plants, with Melons and Pines on 
the south side. 

T have no Orchid-house, but I grow a few of the 
most useful and easily-managed in the plant, 
stove, and fruit-houses. Such kinds as need it are 
removed when at rest into vineries or other struc- 


tures. A few of the most useful to me include 
Cypripedium hirsutissimum, C. barbatum, and 
C. insigne. This last I find the best and most 
useful. This kind I grow in a cold frame during 
the summer, and remove into vinery in autumn, 
where the plants bloom from end of November. 
These I fiad most valuable to cut from after the 
glut of Chrysanthemums is over. Dendrobium 
densiflorum, D. Farmeri, D. Pierardi, D. 
Wardianum, and D. nobile I also grow. In 
spring D. nobile is allowed to make its growth, 
when it is removed to an airy vinery or green- 
house to rest, and is brought into bloom during 
the first three months in the year. Never have 
I seen this bloom better than at Lindesfarn, 
Bournemouth, where the plants are placed in 
the full sun on a shelf of a fruit-house to ripen 
during the autumn months. D. Wardianum I 
cannot get on with for any length of time. It 
grows freely for one or two years and then gets 
weak and useless. Lelia anceps is valuable. I 
have five or six plants of various sizes. These 
are grown during the greater part of the year 
on a stage in the front of a house where there are 





the year in the warm house, blooming in Feb- 
ruary and March. The cieamy-white blooms 
last a long time. I keep the stove at from 
55 degs. to 60 degs. at night in winter, and grow 
Melons and Cucumbers in it through the 
summer. J. Croox, 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


ARRANGING CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


In arranging a vase, no matter whether it be 
large or small, or there be more than one colour 
used, it is of the highest importance, if good 
results are to follow, that a proper blending of 
the colours be carried out. Many lovely flowers 
when arranged without regard to the shade of 
colour, instead of giving pleasure invariably do 
just the opposite. Therefore, to achieve 
success, it is important that in placing Chrys- 
anthemums in vases a wise choice, in which the 
colours used would pleasingly associate, should 
be the first consideration. 

One of the richest and at the same time most 





An arrangement of Chrysanthemums in a vase. 


no pipes under. During September, October, 
and November these are kept ina light position 
in a vinery with a temperature of about 45 degs. 
to 50 degs. at night. They are brought back 


to their warm quarters to bloom from Christmas | 


onward, Calanthe Veitchiand varieties of vestita 
are grown in the warmest position onshelves, etc., 
and these too bloom at the dull season and do 
well in this way. Ccelogyne cristata it is almost 
impossible to overpraise. This receives much 
the same treatment as Cypripedium insigne. It 
begins to open its flowers early in January. 
This year I counted five and six blooms on some 
spikes. The variety corrugata I grow in hang- 
ing-baskets. Phaius grandifolius, although an 
old Orchid, is still amongst the most serviceable. 
[ have four or five good plants which bloom at 
the beginning of the year, and give spikes 
3 feet long with many flowers on a spike. 
Zygopetalum Mackayi must not be forgotten. 
This would be better in a colder house, but it 
gives me nice spikes of bloominautumn. Cym- 
bidium eburneum thrives well grown in deep 
pots with turfy loam, peat, and crocks, with 
some charcoal to keep it open.It remains all 








brilliant harmonies of colour is yellow and 
orange in equal proportion, with a few pieces of 
bright crimson or scarlet in e:spersed here and 
there. The few blossoms of the brilliant colours 
should give the necessary finish to a combina- 
tion of this kind. These three colours are seen 
in the ever-popular orange Source d’Or, the 
rich yellow of Sunflower, and the bright crimson 
is valued in the Japanese-like Pompon Vesuvé. 
Of course, there are many other varieties which 
would give the same colours as represented by 
the foregoing. The association with flowers of 
the colours mentioned above, of foliage with 


the glorious autumnal tints, a few pieces of . 


long feathery grass and selected fronds of light 
green-coloured Asparagus plumosus to overhang 
the sides, should meet the needs of those who 
have to arrange large vases for sideboards and 
other positions. Lilac or mauve flowers should 
be used with those of a purple or amaranth 
shade, while those of the purest white are seen 
to advantage with either of these latter colours. 
Bright green foliage, as well as that in which a 
silvery or a variegation of this colour is obtain- 
able, is generally highly valued for these hues. 


—— 


——— 
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White flowers are seen to advantage when a 
striking contrast can be brought about. Such 


foliage as that of the beautiful Prunus Pissardi, | 
Mahonia aquifolia, deeply tanned pieces of some | 


of the newer forms of the Oak, and leaves of 
different types of the Ampelopsis should give an 
idea of suitable subjects to use. White and 
pale yellow are a chaste combination for use 
during the daytime, light green foliage 
associating prettily with them. Light yellow 
and bright pink are very pleasing though rarely 
seen. With many of these colours, some of the 
rich scarlet berries which are always obtain- 
able during the Chrysanthemum season will 
often lend additional: beauty and attractive- 
ness, 


The accompanying illustration shows how 
admirably suited for small vases, tubes, etc., are 
Chrysanthemums when two or three blossoms 
are placed in them, and a few buds and foliage 
fixed in an easy and graceful manner. A spray 
or two of some of the decorative sorts, treated 
in like manner, is also very pretty, the small 
lateral growths, each carrying a bud, some just 
showing colour, giving a finish which improves 
them very much, Large exhibition flowers are 
very pretty when placed in small glass tubes 
with a few leaves still adhering to them. The 
only disadvantage in retaining the leaves on 
the large blossoms is their tendency to become 
quickly exhausted. Because of this failing it is 
often better to strip the stem ot its foliage and 
replace this with many of the beautifully toned 
kinds of leaves already alluded to. By adopt- 
ing this plan the flowers will keep comparatively 
fresh for a long time. 





FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


THERE are still quantities of outdoor flowers 
from which to draw a supply for indoor decora- 
tion. With us Hybrid Perpetual Roses have 
been most serviceable of late, and so also has 
the old but well tried kind, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison.- All of these we arrange by them- 
selves, only adding thereto a few sprays of 
Maiden-hair Fern, and occasionally some heads 
of Mignonette. For some time past we have 
used single Dahlias for indoor decoration and 
find them most valuable. Seedlings raised this 
spring are still flowering freely, and bid fair to 
continue for some time yet to come if frost 
spares them. As a background to these, two or 
three sprays of the bronzy shoots of Berberis 
Aquifolium are a great assistance. Our group- 
ings are made for a sideboard, and, therefore, 
to one face, for which purpose these flowers are 
well adapted, bearing in mind to secure as long 
stems as possible when cutting them. A few 
even with unexpanded buds are a great help; 
do not forget, moreover, that quantity will not 
give the artistic effect that can be derived from 
a small number well arranged. Anemone 
japonica and its varieties are evidently becoming 
more appreciated than was the case a few years 
back. There is not, we think, a better herba- 
ceous plant grown than this for floral decora- 
tion at this season of the year, lasting as it does 
a fairly long time in a cut state. These 
Anemones are very pretty for specimen glasses, 
and the white kind is valuable for working into 
wreaths and crosses. The dwarf form of 
Scabious, of which there are several colours, is 
another excellent indoor flower now greatly 
assisting us, the light and dark kinds being 
particularly striking. We find these to arrange 
well with spikes of that valuable autumn flower- 
ing Grass (Eragrostis elegans), which has been 
in constant request with us for some time 
past. 

For tall epergnes or trumpet vases we have 
also used Love-lies-bleeding (Amarantus cau- 
datus); this, associated with some richly 
coloured sprays of the Virginian Creeper and a 
few blossoms of the white Japan Anemone, 
forms an excellent autumnal arrangement. If 
a piece or two of the growth of Passiflora 
ceerulea can be had with flowers expanded and 
entwined with the Virginian Creeper so much 
the better. 





Violet-leaves fading.—I was very much inter- 
ested in an article on the arrangement of flowers, which 
appeared in your issue of October 12th. I should be 
deeply grateful if any reader would tell me if it is really 
true that Violets fade sooner when arranged with their 
own leaves, ag I remember seeing in a book some years 
ago? And, if so, why ?—H. E, P. ys be 





FHRNS., 


THE BIRD’S-NEST FERN (ASPLENIUM 
NIDUS). 


Tue subject of our illustration, Asplenium 
Nidus, is better known under the popular name 
of Bird’s-nest Fern, owing to its large fronds of 
a fleshy texture which grow horizontally before 
taking their upright course, forming at their 
base a circular, deep, vase-shaped hollow. Its 
undivided fronds, each 2 feet to 4 feet long and 
frequently 10 inches broad, of a shining nature, 
rise symmetrically from a single succulent 
crown. They are of almost the same breadth 
in all their length, shanp-pointed at their 
extremity, and gradually tapering below into a 


is in immediate contact with the water it is 
surrounded by a liquid barrier 2 inches or 
3 inches wide, sufficient to prevent these pests 
from getting at the plants, 





Maiden-hair Ferns.—I have three plants of these, 
and they have done very badly last year and this. The 
fronds are weak and small, and some of them wither off. 
What should I do with them ?—E. O’H. 

{Some cultivators are much too fond of 
pulling to pieces and repotting their plants. =f 
it is desirable that the stock be rapidly 
increased, then dividing and repotting ju t 
when active growth commences in February 
or March are right enough, but there ought to 
be no over-potting. The finest plants, or those 
which produce the greatest number of extra 

















The Bird’s-nest Fern in Messrs. Backhouse & Son’s nurseries at York. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


short stalk which, when the plants have reached 
a certain size, gets of a dark brown hue, form- 
ing a most pleasing contrast with the bright 
green colour of the leafy portion of the fronds. 
Although usually grown in a stove, the Bird’s- 


nest Fern stands well out-of-doors during the | 


summer if not exposed to the glaringsun. This 
singular Fern thrives best in a mixture of about 
equal parts of rough fibrous peat and chopped 
Sphagnum, into which mixture its aérial roots, 
which are produced in great abundance on the 
surface of the pot, can run freely. Slugs and 
woodlice have a particular liking for the young 
and succulent fronds of Asplenium Nidus, and 
it often is very difficult to keep off the intruders. 
The most effectual way of keeping the fronds 
intact is to stand the pot in a pan of water on 
an inverted pot, so that while the bottom of it 


| good fronds, are those whic are not repotted 
very often, every second or third year being 
| quite often enough to shift the plants. When 
the pots are well filled with roots, soot- water or 
other only moderately strong liquid-manure 
should be given frequently, and dryness at the 
roots should not be tolerated at any time while 
the fronds are green. Exesssive shade is not 
desirable, as this unduly weakens the fronds. 
Never resort to overhead syringing, and de not 
cut many fronds from feeble plants ] 








“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds,” —“horoughly revised, with full descriptions 
| of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their cuxure and 
arrangement, beautifully Wustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 158. 6d. 

The same, in? vols., half bound sage green morosco— 
for livrary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of ail 
' booksellers, ete, 
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Victoria and Souvenir de Mme. Levet, and has] with yellow, white, copper, and scarlet flowers 
the growth of the former, which will render it a| would be varieties of great value. Una is a 





ROSHS,. 








NEW ROSES. 


EARLY this year valuable notes as to new Roses appeared 
in your pages. I shall be glad to know something of the 
new kinds that have appeared during the past Rose season, 
as it helps one in selecting any novelty that may be worth 
trying? The notes you gave this year were of great 
assistance to me.—DEyonIA. 

[Considering it was as recently as January 5 
last that an article appeared in these pages on 
the new Roses, and that some fifty or more 
kinds of novelties of the last three years were 
then enumerated, this list must be somewhat 
limited. One generally expects to find some 
good novelty exhibited at the Temple Show of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, and this year 
one of the most interesting was Soleil d’Ur, a 
Rose that must become an established favourite, 
It is really a great break in Roses, being the 
first attempt at an autumnal-blooming Austrian 
Brier. It resulted from a cross between Persian 
Yellow and H.P. Antoine Ducher. The bloom 
is of good size, colour deep golden-yellow, shaded 
with Nasturtium red and rose colour. The 
form is somewhat confused ; but the colour is a 
glorious one, and, as the plant is so vigorous, 
having wood resembling that of Persian Yellow, 
only much more vigorous, it is likely to prove a 
most useful addition to our garden Roses. That 
it blossoms a second time I can verify—plants 
which flowered in May producing blooms again 
in July and later—so that we seem likely to be 
in possession of a novelty for which we have to 
thank that indefatigable hybridist M. Pernet- 
Ducher, to whom we already owe a debt of 
gratitude for his beautiful Caroline Testout, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Antoine Rivoire, Beauté 
Tnconstante, and many others, Blushing Bride 
was another novelty shown on the occasion 
already alluded to, and I understand it will be 
distributed next spring. It is a massive flower, 
flat, with a lovely ivory-white petal suffused 
with flesh-pink, and the outer petals beautifully 
pointed, which seem to give such a distinctive 
mark to the variety. Lady Battersea had pre- 
viously been exhibited in better form than it was 
at the Temple. It is unquestionably a beautiful 
Hybrid Tea, with exquisitely-shaped buds pro- 
duced on fine long stems. It is a cross between 
Mme. Abel Chatenay and Belle Siebrecht, and 
seems to partake of the character of both varie- 
ties. As an indoor Rose it has proved its 
worth ; but outdoors, I cannot yet speak as to 
its merits. Doubtless the Rose of the year was 
Mildred Grant. As it was introduced at such a 
prohibitive price, one can only judge of the Rose 
as one saw it at the shows. Its blossom is 
superb, large and massive, and, if it can stand 
wet, then it will be largely grown; but many 
of these delicately-coloured Roses are very poor 
objects when marred by rain. Many of the 
handsome flowers one sees at exhibitions have 
been most carefully shaded, which is a very mis- 
leading practice. “It is only the ardent exhibi- 
tor that would care to have his Rose-beds 
disfigured by unsightly shades. I had some 
blooms of a very grand Rose sent me from 
Germany. The variety was named Frau Karl 
Druschki, a cross between Merveille de Lyon 
and Caroline Testout. It isa vigorous grower, 
something after Margaret Dickson. The bud is 
very handsome, quite Tea-like in character, and 
pure white in colour. I should say it will bea 
valuable Rose both for cutting and for the 
garden. Boadicea is a Tea Rose likely to be 
much heard of in the future. In the way of 
Mme. de Watteville, its flowers are more deep 
in petal and smooth in outline, and it is of 
a far more vigorous habit of growth outdoors. 
A more fragrant Rose is not to be found among 
the Tea-scented group. Robert Scott is an 
American variety of very promising character, 
Its growth is after the style of Merveille de 
Lyon, one of its parents, and it has the tinting 
of the other parent, Mrs W. J. Grant. I¢ 
appears to be a very refined edition of Baroness 
Rothschild. Morning Glow has a marvellous 
colour or combination of colours, just the 
lovely orange and rose shade we may see in 
the sky before sunrise on an autumn morn. In 
growth it resembles Mme. Lambard, and must 
certainly prove to be a valuable garden Rose. 
As a golden Rose Georges Schwartz is probably 
one of the most distinct of recent years. The 
colour is very bright and pleasing, intensely 
manifest in the handsome elongated buds. It 


resulted from a cross between Kaiserin: Augusta 













splendid indoor Rose, and it may turn out good 
Reichsgraf E. Von Kesselstatt is 
a delightful Tea Rose, very distinct in its 
colour, or rather colours, for it is one of those 
varieties that seem to put on a different hue each 
It is bright 
carmine changing to deep rose on a white 
ground, bordered with dark red, buds long and 


for outdoors. 


day whilst the blossoms last. 


fragrant. It is most promising. Mrs. B. R. 


Cant was awarded the gold medal of the 
National Rose Society at their Temple Show 


this year. I understand it is a seedling from 


Papa Gontier crossed with Isabella Sprunt. It 
somewhat resembles the former in smoothness of 
petal, and there is a yellow shade at base of the 
deep rose-coloured petals that it probably takes 


from the other parent. The growth is excellent. 
Mme. Clemence Marchix is a Tea Rose with a 
very beautiful colouring, the latter being 
cochineal red tinted with rose. Itis a striking- 
coloured variety, and the habit is good. This 
Rose should become a popular one, as it is so 
very distinct, although rather thia in blossom. 

Milton will be a useful addition to Hybrid 
Perpetuals. It is somewhat between Paul 
Neyron and Ulrich Brunner in size, colour 
bright carmine shaded brilliant crimson, and 
reflexed with silver. This will be a grand 
garden variety, although not very free in 
autumn. It will not do to ignore the excellent 
Hybrid Perpetual tribe, for they give us bold, 
fragrant flowers in most instances, and they are 
very hardy. Lady Mary Corry is a deep 
golden-yellow Tea of good shape, if rather 
undersized. Our collection of yellow Roses that 
will flourish in the open garden is none too 
numerous, so that any good addition is welcome. 
Lady Clanmorris, a Hybrid Tea, is a very 
pleasing Rose, creamy-white in colour, with 
pale salmon centre. The centre petals overlap 
each other, which somewhat detracts from its 
beauty, but when they finally unfold a very 
handsome bloom is the result. Although we 
have already so many white tinted Roses, 
Rosomane Gravereaux, a Hybrid Tea, has 
merits peculiarly its own. Its buds are elon- 
gated after the style of those of Bessie Brown, 
but, unlike that Rose, its petals do not become 
tarnished with the rain. Queen Olga of Greece 
is a Tea Rose almost the counterpart of G. 
Nabonnand in form and beauty of petal, but of 
a particularly pleasing shade of soft rosy-pink, 
Mercedes (Hybrid Rugosa) is quite a new 
departure for Mons. Guillot, as this raiser has 
confined himself lately to the production of the 
art tints among Tea Roses. Itis a very good 
addition to the increasing tribe of Rugosas, the 
colour being soft rosy-pink on a white ground. 
The flower is almost double, more so than 
Blanc double de Courbet, and fragrant. Fran- 
coise Crousse is a very brilliant-coloured Tea 
Rose resembling Ard Rover, so far as one can 
judge from plants flowering under glass. The 
colour is rich and glowing, and the variety 
should prove useful for both indoor pillars and 
those outdoors. Sulphurea is a very elegant 
flower, when expanded almost single and nearly 
white, but in bud intense sulphur-yellow. The 
foliage is ruby-red, very striking and uncom- 
mon, and it tends to intensify the sulphur- 
yellow hue of the flowers. It will be a first- 
rate garden kind. So also will Alexandra, 
another pretty addition to garden Tea Roses. 
The beautifully formed buds are of a rich 
apricot colour, very pleasing and useful for 
cutting. 

Rambler Roses receive two noteworthy addi- 
tions in Electra and Queen Alexandra. The 
former is a second edition of Aglaia, only that 
it blossoms on the young plants, which is a 
great boon, as one has to wait two and three 
years ere Aglaia will yield a flower, although 
when it does become finally established it makes 
up for loss of time in a most wondrous pro- 
fusion. Queen Alexandra is Crimson Rambler 
over again save in colour, which is rosy-pink. 
It should prove a useful Rose, and to some will 
be a welcome relief to the garishness of the 
popular climber. The Lion and Wallflower are 
two Rambler Roses of merit, but one cannot pro- 
nounce an opinion on them until it is seen how 
far they supersede the already rich collection of 
Rambling Roses. As I mentioned in my last 
article upon new Roses, our great want is good 


autumnal-blooming varieties of this Rambler 
section, Roses of the Longworth Rambler type 


time ago, 





move in the right direction, it being a cross be- 
tween the hedge Brier and a Tea Rose, which 
has resulted in giving usa charming single and 
semi-double pale buff blossom that will be a 
pretty feature in the wild garden or asa hedge 
Rose, for it is admirably suited for the latter 
purpose, and would make quite a formidable 
hedge. 

The pretty trailing tribe of Rosa Wichuriana 
receives three good additions to the now some- 
what large collection—namely, Alberic Barbier, 
René Andre, and Wichuriana rubra, The first- 
named is an improvement on Gardenia, its 
double creamy-white yellow-shaded flowers 
being as good as some of our Tea Roses: The 
growth is very vigorous and willowy, foliage 
glistening like Jersey Beauty. René Andre has 
L’Ideal for one of its parents, and it shows the 
influence of that well-known kind in the wood 
and also blossom. Wichuriana rubra is the 
result of a cross between R. Wichuriana and 
Crimson Rambler, but as it appeared under 
glass it was no better than Pink Roamer, but 
outdoors the colour may possibly be richer in 
tint.—Rosa, | 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A fine crimson autumnal Rose.— 
A comparatively little-known ‘Rose is Ella 
Gordon. This is surprising, considering its un- 
doubted merits. For late flowering no variety 
of its colour and class can surpass it. The 
variety from which it was raised—namely. 
Mne. Victor Verdier—is a good autumnal ; but I 
think Ella Gordon surpasses it; The fine, richly- 
coloured, smooth-petalled flowers are lovely in 
the October days. Even now, as I write, on the 
last day of the month, I could cut a good bunch 
from a large bed of this Rose. It also makes 
splendid annual growths, some reaching 6 feet 
or 7 feet. Added to its other merits is fragrance, 
which is important. Ella Gordon forms an ideal 
standard, making, as it does, a large spreading 
head.—Rosa. 


La France as a wall Rose.—Now that 
the planting season is here, a few suggestions 
that can be adopted may be opportune, and one 
that deserves attention is the above. A noted 
Rose-grower suggested the idea to me some 
If one examines the plants in the 
beds and standards that are now producing such 
fine-shaped flowers, it will be found that the 
blooms are borne upon very short slender 
growths. If then, instead of pruning so hard 


in the spring, we allow this lovely Rose to grow 
away freely, I am of opinion that we should 


secure better-shaped flowers in the early months 
of the year than at present is the case. If good 
bush plants are set out against a wall, say 


2 feet 6 inches apart, they would quickly meet. 


They would be some time reaching the top of 
even a 6 feet wall, but would eventually do so. 
If a contrast were desired, a border of the 
Crimson China Rose or Gruss au Teplitz 
immediately adjoining the wall would lend an 
additional charm.—Rosa. 

Roses growing on stocks.—I often, when read- 
ing of Roses, both in advertisements and articles, find 
them described as growing on Manetti-stocks and Brier- 
mocks. Could you kindly enlighten my ignorance ?— 

OG, 

[This term is employed to denote Rose plants 
not raised from cuttings. These latter are 
termed ‘‘own root” Roses, whereas the others 
are called budded or grafted. To obtain budded 
plants some rooted cuttings of Briers or Manetti 
are necessary. This Manetti-stock is an Italian 
wild Rose that roots very freely from a cutting, 
but it is not nearly so useful as the Brier. 
These rooted cuttings are planted out into rows 
and then budded with various kinds of Roses. 
Own root Roses are really rooted cuttings of 
named Roses. That is to say, portions of the 
growth of any particular Rose are inserted into 
the ground or in pots, where they quickly pro- 
duce roots of their own in the same way as a 
Brier cutting. All growth Springing up from 
these rooted Rose cuttings belongs to each of 
the particular kinds, whereas budded plants are 
very prone to send up a lot of suckers or wild 
shoots, which are most annoying. But when 
the cuttings of the Brier or Manetti are rightly 
made little trouble arises as regards the suckers. 
The best stock, however, for most purposes is 
the seedling Brier. ] 
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LILIES IN SOUTH DEVON. 
OF the three great families of Lilies classed as 


| subjects that are hardy. Said a friend of the | 


| writer’s, a few weeks ago--~‘* I donot know how 


** Japanese ” Liliums by the Dutch growers— | 
viZ,, speciosum, auratum, and longiflorum— | 
Lilium speciosum is the easiest to grow. The | 


other two require some knowledge and special 
soil and climate to show them at their best, but 
L. speciosum is not nearly so exacting if a little 
care is bestowed at first. The ones in the illus- 
tration were planted three years ago in a bed of 
Azalea mollis 6 feet across. There were twenty- 
four bulbs at planting. The bed 
to a depth of 2 feet, the native soil, ‘ deads ”— 
viz, partly disintegrated conglomerate, with 
new red sandstone, thrown out, and black peat 
and leaf-mould mixed with some of the light 
sandy loam of the garden put in. The bulbs 
were put in a hole of peat, and covered with 
the same twice their depth. Except a 2-inch 
dressing of sifted leaf-mould each November, 
when the bed is ‘‘cleared up” and dead stems 
are cut down, nothing has to be done to them. 
They are imported Japanese bulbs, not Dutch— 
L. s. Kreetzeri, -s. rubrum, and s. Melpomene. 


They are grown in S. Devon, half a mile from | 


was dug out | 





it is, but your borders are so different from mine. 


You always have something in flower whenever | 


I come, and something worth cutting.” The 
difference lay in the plants employed. In the 
one garden there was no stint of a supply of 
Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, Lobelias, and Fuch- 
sias ; the cost was a second consideration so long 
as the garden could be made to look pretty, and 
so a certain effect was always produced ; but as 
to flowers for cutting, they were not ideal sub- 
jects. Another point to be borne in mind was 
this, that having only a small greenhouse, only 
a few plants could be sheltered during the 
winter, and so, like many other gardens, it en- 
tailed anannual expenditure to stock the borders. 
The first cost of stocking a border with hardy- 
flowering plants is generally the only one, as, 
except where failures occur, one can propagate 
as needed, and the only outlay is when one 
wishes to make additions by bringing in other 
varieties. For some years now I have discarded 
bedding plants, as they are generally known, 
altogether as being a waste of time and money 
for the small amount of bloom they furnish, 
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Tritomas that lend colour to borders in autumn, 
T. Burchelli, a bright orange-red, is one of 
| the earliest to bloom; T. Macowani is dwarfer 
and produces numerous flowers having a rich 
apricot tint ; T. grandiflora is as popular as any 
of the group, giving us quantities of tall spikes 
of scarlet and yellow in August and September. 

SPIRHAS are most attractive in a garden, 
from the dwarf feathery-white S. filipendula 
plena to the giant-growing Spirea Aruncus. 
Phloxes, Rudbeckias, P:esnies, Statices, Mont- 
bretias, Muscari (Grape Hyacinths), Irises in 
variety, Anemones, Crinums, Campanulas, such 
as grandiflora and g. alba, persicifolia alba 
grandiflora and pyramidalis, Asters (Michaelmas 
Daisies), Aquilegias, Scabiosa, Delphiniums, 
Alstrcemerias, Pyrethrums, Dielytras, Echinops, 
Pinks, Lychnises, Erigerons, Heleniums, Lathy- 
ruses, Gypsophilas, Galtonias, Hemerocallis, 
and Hellebore, are some few of a large collection 
of hardy plants that are worth consideration by 
those who are making additions to their borders, 
or who are forming new ones—plants that will 
prove a source of pleasure by their wide differ- 
ences of form and colour, but are all beautiful 
in their flowering season ; a collection that for 








Lilium speciosum vars. in a groundwork of Azalea mollis. From a photograph sent by Mrs. A. Bayldon, Dawlish, Devon. 


the sea, facing 8.E., in strong sun, but sheltered 
from wind, ‘hey are not watered in summer. 
A, BayLpon, 
Oaklands, Dawlish, Devon. 





PLANTING HARDY BORDER FLOWERS. 


No one who has compared a border of hardy | 
flowers, and one where bedding plants only are | 
grown, can help realising that, whilst the latter | 


are showy, and, indeed, in some gardens may be 


described as gaudy, there is something wanting | 


about them. What that something is lies not 
merely in the greater variety that hardy plants 
offer, but in the long and successional period of 


which only practically extends from the middle 


| of June to the middle of September, and have 





flowering that makes a garden so beautiful from | 


early spring to latein autumn. It is then, with 


a certain sense of relief, that one turns from the | 


bedding-out system of gardening, with its for- 
mality, to the borders where for years it has 
been our practice to expect and find familiar and 


worthy subjects that never fail to blossom, an | 


array of flowering subjects bound down to no 
crude design, but charming the eye by their 
differences of habit and colour. At a time like 
the present, when summer flowers are practi- 
cally over, when autumn is making a marked 
difference on every hand, one cannot choose a 
period more opportune for selecting and planting 





plants that never fail to please, and, over a 


much longer time, permit of my cutting blos- | 


soms more suited to decoration indoors. As I 
have remarked, the present time is a fitting one 
to get together a group of hardy plants for 
border planting, and if consideration is given 
to those that bloom early and late, one may 
have some in blossom very late as well as 
early in the year. Generally speaking, hardy 
plants should be given a border liberally supplied 
at stated periods with manure, as they are not 


| often disturbed, and there is not the opportunity 


to dig the borders over, as is the case where 
summer bedding plants only are grown. Atthe 
start, therefore, some good rotted manure should 
be dug in in the autumn preparatory to planting. 
The subjects to be grown must, of course, be a 
matter for the taste of the individual ; but 
Lies, I doubt not, will find a place in a 
newly-formed border. Lilium croceum, the 
orange Lily ; L. chalcedonicum, the scarlet 
Martagon or Turk’s-cap ; L. excelsum or testa- 
ceum, yellowish-buff; L. giganteum, white 
flowers, the outer petals streaked with purple, 
the giant Lily ; L. candidum, the white Madonna 
Lily, are the most popular garden sorts, Of 


/something in the garden. 
| substituted in my borders a collection of hardy | 


| six months of the year will provide us with 
For planting, no 
better time of the year can be selected than 
the present. TOWNSMAN. 





Late flowers.—Many people have an idea 
that the best of our flowers are past by the end 
of June. It is only necessary to visit one of 
those old-fashioned gardens where herbaceous 
perennials and our best annuals are cherished. 
Lilies are not often seen in what I consider the 
best possible connection—Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas. Wherever these will do well the Lily is 
equally at home. Besides, we get the noble 
flowers of Lilies backed by the deep green of 
Rhododendrons, and no great break of colour is 
experienced. A few L. awatum, L. Harrisi, 
and others will be very showy soon after the 
Rhododendron bloom is past. Then we have 
such late varieties as L. lancifolium and others 
to follow on. Clematises, Tropxolums, and 
Roses make a grand show in themselves. A word 
must be said about Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Mari- 
golds, Zinnias, etc., the beauties of which can- 
not be imagined by any visitor to flower shows. 
I do not know of any flowers more hideously 
exhibited than these and Pansies, Stuck upon 
boards in such a formal manner, who can 





possibly form any idea of their great beauty 











































when growing in the border? Carnations, too, 
are shown in the worst possible form when kept 
close down upon white paper collars.—F. 


MONARDA (HORSE-MINT, BEE- 
BALM, &c.) 

THE genus Monarda comprises some half-dozen 
species. There are also some few varieties, 
mostly, however, linked to or connected with 
M. fistulosa or M. didyma. Quite hardy, easily 
and quickly multiplied to almost any extent, 
they offer no difficulty to the gardener. Any 
good garden soil will grow the Monarda quite 
well, and unlike some plants that tire of the 
soil after a couple of years, the Bee-Balm may 
be grown for a very considerable time without 
depreciation to any very great extent. When- 
ever striking and showy flowers are required 
the Monarda may be grown. In any firm, 
sandy soil adjacent to a much used pathway we 
have used some of the kind in broad lines. In 
shaded shrubbery borders, or at least near them, 
these Monardas in groups will have a fine effect 
for a long time. Then it may not be known 
how valuable they are near the water’s edge, 
and in such places didyma will produce a fine 
effect. So readily do these increase by division 
that abundant stock may be assured by these 
means, the young shoots rooting quite freely 
into the soil just below the surface. Such 
pieces may be transferred to fresh positions in 
the early spring, or larger pieces may be trans- 
planted with ease. The fragrant leafage is a 
noteworthy feature of some kinds and is 
particularly strong in 


M. DipyMA, which may be regarded as the 
finest of the race. According to position and its 
relation to moisture, the plants may be 2 feet or 
3 feet high. Square-stemmed, with leaves 
3 inches long and producing frequent whorls of 
brilliant scarlet, it is small wonder this is so 
effective among perennials. Even the bracts, 
as also the calyces, are of the same brilliant 
colour. This is a native of North America from 
Canada to North Carolina. The plant has many 
synonyms, as coccinea, purpurea, Kalmiana, 
Oswegoensis, etc. It is also frequently called 
the ‘‘Oswego Tea.” Probably next in impor- 
tance is 


M. FISTULOSA, which is an extremely variable 
kind. It differs from M. didyma in the size and 
colour of the bracts and calyces, and in its 
usually taller growth. The corollas, too, are 
pale red or purple, never scarlet as in M. 
didyma. The plant is known as the Wild 
Bergamot, and grows about 3 feet high usually, 
though sometimes as much as 4 feet. A variety 
of this is known as M. f. mollis by reason of the 
soft down that covers the leaves. This is the 
M. f. mentheefolia of Graham, It is interesting 
to note while the typical M. fistulosa inhabits 





\ 
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the southern regions of North America, ‘the 
variety mollis is confined to the northern 
regions. Some other varieties of M. fistulosa 
are: rubra, also called purpurea, media, and 
maculata, the latter being synonymous with 
M. Bradburiana. 

M. PuNCTATA, which I do not remember to 
have met in cultivation, has small whorls of 
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yellowish flowers spotted with brown. It is not 
regarded as a free-flowering kind. 

Other speces are M. aristata, M. scabra, and 
M. gracilis. These are less attractive and 
consequently less valuable than the kinds first 
named, It is, moreover, doubtful whether the 


plants are in cultivation in this country. J. 





RAMONDIA. 


THE few species comprising this pretty group 
are all worth the attention of those who grow 
alpine plants, While not numerous, all are 
beautiful and free flowering, 
while some are still rare and 
may so remain for some years 
to come, 


CuLtursE.—In this connection 
two things are absolutely essen- 
tial—viz., shade and a certain ? 
degree of moisture. I have s 
placed them thus, as the impor- 
tance demands, No one ever 
grew Ramondias long and kept 
them in good health in the full 
sun unless the plants were 
swathed in moisture. Given 
shade, however, and this of an 
evergreen character, the mois- 
ture is much less a necessity, 
and the plants develop and 
flower with considerable free- 
dom surrounded with that de- 
gree of shade that invariably 
carries in its train a coolness 
that is refreshing if not invigo- 
rating. With these plants it 
is not a question of soil, but of 
right position, and if the posi- 
tion be that of more or less 
rugged perpendicular rock it 
will suit these plants to a nicety, 
if only accompanied by shade or 
moisture that is constantly drip- 
ping over them. Tightly wedged 
between two pieces of rock, with crevices deeply 
charged with gritty soil, the rugged rosettes 
will grow and flower freely. 


PROPAGATION.—This may be accomplished by 
division, by seed, and by leaves. By division 
only when the rosettes are clustered together, 
and then it must be done very carefully, owing 
to the closely-nestling character of the leaves 
and the few roots that emerge therefrom. By 
seed it is. another matter, and seeds would 
appear to be produced in plenty, but very few 
indeed are fertile. Those, therefore, who wish 
to raise Ramondias from seed should take care 
that the flowers are fertilised, as with good seed 
growth is quick, and flowering plants may be 
had in two years, provided there is no neglect. 
A mixture of peat and plenty of sand, with 
sandstone the size of Cob-nuts, forms a capital 
compost, and the whole should be moist always. 
The third mode of increase is by leaves, after 
the manner of the Gloxinia. In the Ramondia, 
however, the process is much more slow, and the 
system is not of much use until the plant has 
reached a good age and leaves can be spared. 
The way to do it is to break off the leaf as close 


as possible to the plant, and peg the petiole, or | 


foot-stalk, into sandy peat, keeping the soil 
meanwhile quite moist and the leaves quite 
fresh by covering with a bell-glass. In this way 
only can the best forms be increased with cer- 
tainty, since seed will not reproduce itself quite 
true to its kind. 


R, PYRENAICA.—This is the best known of 
the genus. The plant is composed of spreading 
rosettes of blistered leaves, deeply wrinkled, and 
densely covered with brown, shaggy hairs on the 
under surface and the lower parts of the leaf- 
stalk. The leaves spread out close upon the 
soil, and the flower-stalks emerge from beneath 
the leafage in the month of June or rather 
earlier. Usually there are three flowers to each 
stem, though on strong plants as many as five 
are found, each having a diameter. of 1 inch or 
rather more, purplish-violet in colour, and 
having a rich orange eyeor centre. The species 
is remarkably free-flowering, and among the 
hardiest of all alpine plants. There is a pure 
white variety of this; but as yet, even after 
years of careful culture, the plant is exceedingly 
rare. There are, however, more than one white 
flowered kind in commerce ; but the best is the 
counterpart of the Pyrenean Ramondia, and is a 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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pure and spotless flower. The other members 
of this group are: 

R. NAtaLia#, a rare species from Servia, 
| having light purple flowers with orange stamens, 
an 


R. serpica, having large, handsome foliage, 
| and violet-purple flowers. These two are inter- 
esting for the building up of collections ; but it 
is doubtful whether they are possessed of any 
greater merit as regards beauty or freedom of 
flowering than the old plant, which is known 





| 
| 
| 


and admired by all. nes: 





Ramondia pyrenaica. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Iris cuprea.—Will any reader give me-some infor- 
mation about Iris cuprea? For three years a plant in a 
dry border has not bloomed, although it has made healthy 
growth. Isit worth growing, and would it do better iu 
the shade ?—E. Simons. 

Pinks in November.—I have enclosed a few 
spikes of bloom in order to give you an idea of the 
extreme freedom of flowering and great vigour of a new 
batch of my Pinks. These are cut from a bed in quite the 
open field, and have had no special culture. There are 
several varieties besides this one, but they are now divided 
up.—B. Lapuams, The Shirley Nurseries, Southampton. 

[The spikes sent were a mass of open flowers and buds, 
which, if the weather keeps mild, will continue to open for 
several weeks. ] 


Marguerite Carnations.—These Car- 
nations are valuable for spring flowering. 
Plants that have not exhausted themselves and 
any sturdy plants that have not flowered, if 
taken up now, potted, and kept in a cold green- 
house, will give abundance of blossoms for 
months early next year, when flowers are valu- 


able for cutting. Plants bearing double flowers 


should be noted and kept. The blossoms are 
not large, but they come with long stems and 


| are very graceful in vases or for table decora- 


tion, The colours are good. A watering of 
weak liquid-manure as the plants are coming 


| into bloom is helpful to them.—DeEtra, 


Lilies and shrubs.—Would you kindly suggest an 
arrangement of Lilies and other bulbs, or flowering shrubs, 
or a mixture of all, to filla circular bed, which may be 
in size from 8 feet to 12 feet'diameter, in the centre of a 
Grass lawn in front of a house, the land being about 
40 feet square? I do not want bedding-out annuals or 
herbaceous plants, but wish to make the nicest arrange- 
ment possible of a more or less permanent character, 
something out of the common, but not involving much 
after attention or trouble—of course, to give as long suc- 
cession of bloom as practicable and always look nice, being 
in full view of the house. First cost not restricted, within 
reason. Not Roses, as I have plenty elsewhere.—Orroin, 


[It is probable that a grouping of Azalea 
mollis as the more prominent feature, inter- 
spersed with bulbous plants to flower later, may 
give satisfaction, though it is difficult in so 


or even a lengthy display. Taking, however, 
the Azaleas above-named, these may be pur- 
chased in seedlings named or unnamed, the 
plants ranging nearly 2 feet high, to which a 
good margin may be made by planting Daphne 
| Coeorum majus. Both plants are somewhat 
partial to peat, or this and loam in equal parts, 





but dislike lime in any large percentage. 
Among the above you may plant such Narcissi 


small a space to make any very strong feature, 
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as Emperor, Horsfieldi, and Sir Watkin pretty | 
evenly over the surface for a spring display, 
leaving a few blanks for such Lilies as odorum, 
2 feet, Batemaniz, 2 feet, auratum platyphyllum, 
4 feet, for a central position, with speciosum 
Melpomene and album Kreetzeri freely grouped 
around, In the very earliest portion of the 
year the same bed may be gay with a thin 
carpet of Snowdrops, Chionodoxa, and Anemone 
blanda, these being dibbled in last of all at 
3 inches deep to form a mixed carpet for the 
surface of the bed. The Lilies and the Narcissi 
should be planted 6 inches deep. In this 
arrangement you would secure flowers in 
February and March on the surface, Trumpet 
Daffodils in April and May, the best of Azaleas 
in June, and the Lilies, aided by the varying 
tints of leafage of these, last trom July to 
September, Then in the Daphne you have a 
beautiful shrub almost unique in fragrance, 
flowering too in May or thereabouts. See our | 
illustration of Lilies and Azalea mollis in the | 
present issue. ] 


Calceolaria amplexicaulis.—Thisis en | 
old favourite of our gardens, but not so often 
met with as its merits de- 
serve. For filling large beds 
I find it most useful, and, 
unlike the dwarfer varie- 
ties, is not so liable to dis- 
ease. It does well trained 
up stakes reaching 3 feet 
or more in height. Used as 
pot or specimen plants, with 
an undergrowth of Pelargo- 
nium Manglesii or the dark 
Heliotrope President Gar- 
field, nothing could be more 
pleasing. Another good 
combination is a carpeting 
of the Calceolaria with 
specimen plants of the sky- 
blue Plumbago capensis, 
supporting the former with 
brush - wood around each 
plant 18 inches to 20 inches 
high. For next year’s dis- 
play cuttings should now 
be put in, choosing side or 
lateral growths 3 inches 
long, avoiding flowering 
shoots. A cold-pit is the 
best place to root them in, 
bringing the surface of the 
bed up to within a foot of 
the glass. Loamy soil, with 
4-inch of silver or river 
sand on the top to work 
down with the cutting, 
should ba given. Place 
them 4 inches apart, water 
in, and keep close for two 
or three weeks as well as 
shaded from the sun, syrin- 
ging the bed daily until 
rooted, when abundance of 
air must be given on all 
favourable occasions, pull- 
ing the lights entirely off 
when fine. As soon as a 
new pair of leaves is made 


nip out the point with a view to keeping | 
Mat closely up when | 
Failing pits or frames, | 


the plant stocky. 
much frost threatens. 
it can be readily rooted in pots or boxes 
similar to Pelargoniums. The cuttings must be 
kept close and shaded until new roots are 
fermed, when they can be stood on shelves in a 
house that does not fall below 35 degs. during 
frosty weather.—J. M. B. 


Primroses and Polyanthuses.—Not | 





many, I presume, would think of going to the | 


trouble of taking up the room of a frame with 
either Primroses or Polyanthuses, but where one 
can be spared these subjects, often thought 
common, provide many cheerful flowers early in 
the year, long before those out-of-doors open. 
They only require a shelter from snow and 
rough, cutting winds. Air must not be excluded, 
as to do so would quickly cause them to damp 
off. A New Year’s bunch of flowers I gathered 
consisted mostly of these two favourites, 
gathered in a 6-feet frame. We get Primroses 
out-of-doors in a mild winter, but the difference 
of only a few sheets of glass over them is 
perceptible by the cleanliness of the blossoms. 
—LEAHURST, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Perennials for border.—What can most success- 
fully be grown in a long border, about 3 feet wide, pretty 
well overshadowed by trees—Lime, Sycamore, and Spanish 
Chestnut ? I should like it to be at its best from May to 
August, if possible. There is nowa Yew-hedge at the back 
of the border, which is partly dead, and a Privet-hedge has 
been planted to replace it ; but Privet, of course, exhausts 
the border. Would a Holly-hedge be likely to flourish 
under the trees? Or what else can be recommended that 
would grow quickly, as a hedge is essential? Perennials 
are what I should prefer to grow, and the border faces 
north.—S. ©. R. 

[We advise you to make a strong feature of 
the Iris family, commencing, say, with the 
varieties of germanica, and following these with 
a selection from such sections as squalens, varie- 


gata, amcena, pallida, and others. In these 


| groups, frequently included under the head of 


German Irises, there is a host of good things for 
the border in early summer. To these may be 


added the bulbous forms of the English and | 


Spanish Irises that make a beautiful display in 
June, and again such species as orientalis, aurea 
(quite distinct from ‘‘ aurea” of the germanica 
set), Monnieri, missouriensis, ochroleuca, Bena- 
censis, and others. Quite the latest of the Iris 
family are the well-known I. Kempferi varie- 
ties, and these also may be taken if you can 


Ramondia pyrenaica alba. 


supply them well with moisture during growth. 


You do not say what the soil is like, but, if | 


fairly good and deep, the position favours this 
race of plants being used. You could, of course, 
freely enrich the border with manure, and a 
deep trenching given at the same time would 
also assist. Other good plants would be Nar- 
cissus poeticus, single and double, Alstrcemerias, 
Lilium candidum, L. croceum, L. tigrinum in 
variety, L. Hansoni, L. Martagon vars., L. 
umbellatum, etc. Such Day Lilies as Hemero- 
callis flava, H. Thunbergi, H. aurantiaca major, 
Helenium pumilum, Incarvillea Delavayi, a 
few clumps of Montbretias, and, if room, some 
of the best herbaceous Ponies. Then again, 
Heuchera sanguinea, H. micrantha, Geums in 
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reptans atro-purpurea, Saxifraga Wallacei, S. 
granulata plena, and the like. As to the hedge, 
much depends as to the distance of the trees 
and their roots whether Holly would be a suc- 
cess. ‘The Holly will not object to the partial 
shade, provided the soil is fairly good, and, 
after all, it is among the more satisfactory of 
hedge-forming and fence-forming plants we 
possess. Strong two-year or three-year-old 
seedlings are the best for this purpose, and by 
deep digging and manuring the plants may be 
greatly assisted. We do not advise planting 
the Holly before March in your district now, 
and, indeed, it may frequently be planted most 
successfully in May and early June, just as new 
growth is pushing forth. ] 


Hydrangeas. — These beautiful old- 
fashioned flowers are not nearly so much grown 
as one would expect by the amateur gardener. 
They are especially well grown by the trade, 
and in Covent Garden Market, during the sum- 
mer months, one meets with them by hundreds, 
with several massive heads of bloom, in 5-inch 
or 6-inch pots; and in conservatories one fre- 
quently meets with good examples of careful 





(See page 484.) 


culture. It is when we come to look round 
private gardens that we find a great lack of such 
plants as this, which flower late in the summer, 
for the great majority of plants and shrubs that 
are most popular in flower gardens flower in the 
early summer. On the South Coast and in the 


| Isle of Wight the Hydrangea seldom gets injured 


by frost in the winter, but in places where the 
frost is more severe there is little difficulty in 


| protecting the wood, for when the foliage has 
| all dropped one can draw the shoots together 


variety, Gaillardias, Erigeron speciosus, the | 


Columbines, Campanulas of the carpatica and 
turbinata groups, as, also, those of the Peach- 


leaved section, C. persicifolia, all of which are | 


excellent ina rather shady place. Such Spirzas 
as Aruncus, filipendula pl., and palmata would 
also prove of service. Then in the front you 


| may plant Carnations in plenty in good self 





colours, and for dwarfer things Achillea umbel- 
\lata, the new double white Arabis, Ajuga 





with a cord, and some dry Bracken and a mat, 
to keep the whole together, will render it quite 
safe. A few good bushes will make a very 
striking effect, even ina large garden. Anyone 
who wishes to propagate a few should get good 
stroug green tops at once, and insert three in a 
4-inch pot ; they will soon strike root in a moist, 
shaded place, and if kept in a frame or green- 
house will probably flower next summer, and 
after the blooms fade they may be planted out 
on a well-prepared site. After they have once 
become fairly started into growth very little 
attention is needed beyond thinning out the 
small shoots, so that the stouter ones may have 
space to develop plenty of large heads of bloom, 
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COHRYSANTHHMUMS. 


NEW EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 


SEVERAL really good novelties in outdoor 
Chrysanthemums have been noted recently that 
will be welcome additions to a rather limited 
list. 

GoacHER’s Crimson is first-rate. The flowers 
are of the Japanese form, of nice size and full. 
The colour is bright crimson with reverse old 
gold. It blooms in September, has a good, 
dwarf, branching habit, and is very free. 

Horace Martin isa rich yellow sport from 
one of the family of which Mme. Marie Masse 
is the parent. All the qualities that make the 
type so useful are retained, and the gain is 
another colour. 

Maven GoacuER appears to be the first single 
variety which opens its flowers in September, 
and may, therefore, be grown in the open. Itis 
white, faintly tinted blush, and very dwarf and 
free. A charming kind is 

FarIsiaNa. ‘This bears pure white flowers of 
Japanese form like Mytchett White, but unlike 
that variety it is one that will grow well. The 
plant is dwarf, free branching, and a true early 
one—that is to say, it requires no topping or 
disbudding to make the blossoms open in Sep- 
tember. A sort named 

PLENTIFUL is a yellow-flowered sport from 
Mme. Z. Lionnett, and has similar qualities. It 
blooms in September, and is dwarf and branch- 
ing. Tas. 


GROWING EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
I HAVE been promised some Chrysanthemum cuttings this 
month or in December. Would you kindly tell me how to 
treat them? They aré for growing in the border for next 
autumn. I have only a cold-frame—no greenhouse. 
(2), Is there a book on growing Chrysanthemums out-of- 
doors? (3), Should planta already growing in the border 
be pinched, thinned, or disbudded next spring to produce 
nice blooms for cutting ?—SuNDIAL. 

{You are severely handicapped in not having 
a cool greenhouse, from which frost can be 
excluded, in which to propagate your Chrys- 
anthemum.-cuttings. A cold-frame may answer 
your purpose, however, provided you take 
special care to make it frost-proof. This may 
be done by banking round the frame stable- 
litter, leaves, Bracken, or any such material. 
You will also need to have a mat or two to cover 
the frame at night and during frosty weather. 
The cuttings should be made about 24 inches to 
3 inches in length, and each one should be cut 
through immediately below a joint. A suitable 
compost. for propagating should consist of 
fibrous loam and well rotted leaf-mould in equal 
parts, and to this mixture add plenty of coarse 
silver-sand or clean road grit. The soil should 
be passed through a sieve with a rather fine 
mesh, When ready for use the eompost should 
be just moist. The cuttings may either be 
inserted in boxes or small. pots. In the 
former case the. boxes should be quite 
shallow—say not ‘less than 2 inches and not 
more than 3 inches deep. Holes should 
be made in the bottom of the boxes, and 
these covered with crocks. Cover the latter 
in turn with the rougher siftings of the com- 
post, and then fill in to the top of the boxes 
with the compost as described above. Insert 
the cuttings in rows, observing a distance 
between each cutting of 2 inches, with rather 
more space between the rows. Press the soil 
firmly at the base of each cutting. Label the 
different sorts as the work progresses, and in 
this way avoid confusion, which might other- 
wise arise. If you use pots let them be about 
3 inches in diameter. Crock and fill the pots 
with soil, as advised in the case of boxes, and 
insert the cuttings around the inside edge pretty 
thickly, a few being placed in the centre. A 
smart rap on the potting-bench will further 
assist to settle the soil around the cuttings. 
Sprinkle overhead with clear water from a fine- 
rosed can. Plunge both pots and boxes in 
leaves, spent Hops, or Cocoa-nut-fibre, this keep. 
ing the soil moist, and also affording protection 
in the event of severe weather. The frame- 
lights should. be kept. closed, except in the 
warmer part of the day, when moisture may be 
wiped from the glass to prevent. damping, 
When rooted, air must be given with caution, 
especially so in the very early spring. Cold and 
cutting winds, and severe frostsin February and 
early March, are often a source of anxiety. With 


the approach of more genial weather air may be 
given more freely, always avoiding draughts. 
Ultimately the frame-lights may be partially 
removed, and the young plants thus hardened 
off. When ready, pot each plant singly into 
a 3-inch pot, using two parts of loam to one of 
leaf-mould and sand combined. Pot rather 
firmly and return to cold-frame, where they 
should be kept close for a few days. Subse- 
quently inure them to more airy conditions, and 
in the month of April or May remove the 
frame-light altogether. Another repotting is 
desirable, this time into pots measuring 5 inches 
in diameter ; but this should not be done until 
the smaller pots are well filled with roots. 
Place the plants in their flowering quarters 
about the third week in May, giving the 
Japanese sorts 3 feet between them, the smaller 
Pompons being satisfied: with a foot less in each 
instance, Hach plant should have the support 
of a stout stake, to which the growths should be 
securely looped. Occasionally hoe between the 
plants during the growing season, «1d when the 
buds have formed, a dusting around each plant 
with an approved fertiliser will benefit them 
considerably. We do not know of a book deal- 
ing with the growing of outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums; but, if you are a constant reader of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, you will always find 
seasonable matter relating thereto. Old plants 
should have their weakly shoots cut out in the 
spring, thus concentrating all the vigour of the 
plants on the stronger shoots retained. | 


NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Chrysanthemum Phyllis.—This is a very noble 
flower of the incurved Japanese type. Each bloom 
measures quite 8 inches across, and is nearly as deep, with 
broad, thick florets. Its colour is a bronze-yellow. The 
plant is of sturdy, dwarf growth. It is an Australian 
novelty, likely to be valuable for exhibition. 


Chrysanthemum Marquis Visconti-Ve- 
nosta.—This is a remarkably fine variety raised by 
M. Calvat, Grenoble. The colour is reddish-purple, 
bright and showy. It is a full, deep bloom, broad and 
handsome. The height of the plant is about 3 feet; in 
this respect, therefore, it is worth growing.—H. 


Chrysanthemum Calvat’s Sun.—Yeilow varie- 
ties are plentiful, yet this is an improvement. The colour 
is rich and the florets superb in finish. In form the 
flower inclines to incurve, is extra wide, and of good 
depth. The raiser usually introduces a set of about two 
dozen varieties each year, and in past seasons some 
exceedingly fine ones have been forthcoming from this 
source. The above-named appears to be much the best of 
this year’s set.—H. 

Chrysanthemums failing.—I should feel much 
obliged if you could tell me why the enclosed Chrysanthe- 
mum buds are so poor, as the foliage and wood seem 
healthy enough? Asa rule, my Chrysanthemums are 
very fair. I have never had so many poor buds and 
blossoms before. I was a fortnight later than usual with 
the cuttings last autumn. Otherwise, they have been 
treated as usual, except that for the first time basic-slag, 
and in excessive quantity—viz., 1 lb. of slag to 14 bushels 
of potting material—has been used, Oould this injuriously 
affect the plants?—M. A. B. 

[The growths with buds sent are not well 
developed, being unripened and sappy. Have 
your plants had sufficient room? By the appear- 
ance of the leaves it seems not, and the shoots 
altogether are what would result from a cramped, 
shaded position. There would not be a mistake 
in the manure —that is, in the quantity 
employed—which should be beneficial, but if the 
soil was not pressed into the pots firmly growth 
like that sent would be expected. Without 
seeing the plants we can only suggest there is 
something wrong in the culture, as there is no 
disease. Chrysanthemums are not difficult to 
grow, but to obtain the best results it is essential 
that the plants shall be grown throughout the 
summer where ample sun reaches them, and 
each one requires plenty of space, so that the 
shoots of one plant do not unduly shade those 
of its neighbour. Firm potting in a plain com- 
post—that ie, one of ordinary soil rather than a 
mixture of concentrated manures—and constant 
attention in the matter of water at the roots, 
notdry one day and wet the next, are essential. 
When these simple rules are carried out the 
blossoming is abundant and fine. ] 


Chrysanthemums—three good 
Japanese for October blooming 
(1. G. H).—The threes sorts we recommend 
are Mrs. George Hill, a Japanese sort which has 
not been in commerce more than two or three 
years, This is an ideal plant for cutting from 
or for decoration, as it is about 3 feet or rather 
more in height, and possesses a, free branching 
style of growth. The plant should be grown 
without disbudding, or, at least, only very 
partially disbudded, as in this way most 


delightful sprays of blossoms may be cut, and 
each individual flower on a useful length of 
footstalk. The colour is a lovely primrose, with 
a somewhat richer tone of colour in the centre 
of the blossoms. It may be regarded as indis- 
pensable for October decoration. The second 
variety is a very old favourite named O, J. 
Quintus, This is a very popular sort, both on 
account of its free growth and freedom of 
blooming. It flowers freely from every leaf 
axil, besides giving a grand cluster of blossoms 
at the apex. Its colour may be described as a 
pretty shade of pink—some say mauve-pink, 
Last, but not by any means least, is a pure white 
sport from the last-named, White Quintus. The 
habit of this is branching, and its height from 
3 to 33 feet. The foregoing are a capital trio, 
which cannot be beaten. At the moment in the 
open border they are a picture, and they are 
equally well adapted for pots. Plants are some- 
times lifted and placed under glass, or else 
grown in large pots and boxes, Under this 
treatment the three varieties mentioned do well. 
—E. G. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 








NOTES AND REPLIRS. 


Growing Roses and shrubs.—I have taken a 
piece of ground, consisting of a wild bank and some on 
the flat, with soil of a sandy, light nature. At present the 
flat is covered with turf. I wish to stock the place at once 
with young stuff in the way of trees, shrubs, etc., with a 
view to selling same, in the course of three or four 
years, at the best profit obtainable. Will you please 
advise me what you consider the most suitable class of 
stuff to putin? Ihad thought of Roses (cuttings), but is 
the soil not too light for satisfactory results? And is it 
not too late to put them in? What shrubs would do best ? 
—GORSELAND. 

[You may, of course, try Roses from cuttings, 
as you suggest, but we think you would stand 
no chance with such against the traders, who 
make a speciality of budding such things by the 
tens of thousands. It is certainly not too late 
for cuttings of those. With respect to the trees 
and shrubs, immense quantities of such things 
are raised annually from seed, and, of course, 
not a few from cuttings, and it depends entirely 
on the plants as to which is the best and most 
economical way. In some localities the Evony- 
mus in all its forms is a most useful subject, and 
not less so the compact-growing Retinosporas, 
both green and golden. All these may be 
obtained from cuttings, but it is doubtful 
whether in your district these will prove hardy 
enough in the open to be of much service. Such 
things are invariably grown in frames, while 
hardier things, Box, Laurel, and Aucuba, may 
be freely rooted in the shady and cool places in 
the open. Green Hollies may be raised from 
seeds, and so, too, Yews, and these are always 
in demand, Weare unable to say what is most 
likely to succeed from your description of the 
soil, With deep tillage and manuring, how- 
ever, you may accomplish much, and in limited 
areas it is not well to try too many things. ] 





The National Dahlia Society.—At a 
meeting of the committee of this body, held on 
the 29th ult., to receive a report of the presi- 
dent as to suitable places in which to hold the 
annual exhibition next autumn, it was agreed 
to accept the offer of the council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society to place the Drill Hall, 
James-street, Westminster, entirely at the 
Dahlia Society’s disposal on the usual first 
meeting day in September next, and to prohibit 
on that occasion the staging of all ordinary groups 
of plants, flowers, or other products, subjects 
specially for the various committees’ attention 
being excepted. The council offer a donation to 
the Dahlia Society and tickets of admission to 
the Show for all members. It was further 
agreed that efforts be made to secure the hall 
for the following day, that the Dahlia Show may 
extend over two days. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurst, Kingsbury, Gravelly- 
hill, Birmingham, for Arum; 2, Mr. G. N, 
Preen, Mayfield, Kidderminster, for Gourds. 
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VEGETABLES. 
BROCCOLIS. 


GENERALLY the working-man grows but few 
Broccolis. His best friend amongst this winter 
section of Brassice is the Purple Sprouting, and 
in spite of some other so-called sprouting forms 
this remains the hardiest and the best of them 
all, When White Broccolis are seen in small 
gardens or on allotments they are generally 
those of moderate growth and such as heart in 
fairly early. The late varieties, such as Late 
Queen, Model, and Methven’s June, will not 
suit the small gardener. Not only has he no 
space to devote to a crop that is so long on the 
ground, but he wants to havea successional crop 
in and making good growth ere the late Broccolis 
can be cleared off. When Broccolis are seen in 
these small gardens they are usually more like 
those seen in market growers’ fields than those 
found in large private gardens. In the latter 
the practice is common, and it is in evidence in 
a very marked way this year of sowing seed far 
too early, of planting too early, and then of 
getting the plants on to rich, deeply-worked 
soil, where they grow so luxuriantly that when 
severe frosts come the plants are killed whole- 
sale. I have often heard gardeners complain 
that they shall probably not cut a single head 
of Broccoli if the winter be severe, as the plants 
are so leafy and sappy that they cannot with- 
stand much cold. Yet with such knowledge, so 
much are even good gardeners creatures of 
custom that they go on sowing seed too early 
and planting too early. Only recently I saw a 
breadth of White Broccoli planted out on to a 
piece of ae from which old Strawberry 
plants had been cleared, then the plants put 
into holes made with a crowbar, because it was 
so hard. Still, the too early planting had 
entirely nullified the hardening expected to 
be derived from the putting out of plants on 
such hard soil. Had it been done some four or 
five weeks later the effect might have been 
different, but in spite of the ground being so 
hard it was rich in Broccoli food, and once the 
plants got hold they grew luxuriantly. In small 
gardens or allotments it is soon enough to sow 
seed of White Broccolis at the end of April or 
early in May, and if the plants be put out 
towards the end of July, following after early 
Potatoes or Peas, they will become of ample 
size in due course, as then they have fully three 
months of a growing season before them. 

But whilst in no case should small garden or 
allotment ground be less deeply worked or well 
manured for ordinary summer crops, it is best 
to leave it fairly hard after these crops have 
been taken off for the reception of the Broccoli 
plants. If weather at the time of planting be 
dry and the soil specially hard, make holes with 
an iron bar in rows 2 feet apart and 16 inches 
apart in the rows, then fill them up with water 
once at least, and if possible twice. Do a few, 
say a score, at a time, and plant as fast as pos- 
sible, for the water will rapidly soak into the 
adjoining soil. The plants when lifted—and 
that should be done with care—should be 
by the roots dipped into a mixture of water, 
soot, and clay for several minutes, both to 
saturate them well and also to coat them with 
some nauseous wash that may help to keep off 
insect pests. When plants are so treated they 
seldom fail to root quickly, and further labour 
in watering is saved. It is well to say that 
just such treatment suits Autumn Giant Cauli- 
flower also, and of this, if two plantings at 
least be made, one in June, the other end of 
July, there will be a long succession, and too 
many can hardly be had. Broccolis, however, 
come on later, and, if less soft and succulent, 
are yet of great edible excellence during the 
spring. 

There are many so-called different varieties, 
but distinctions after all are few. Good ones 
and of moderate price are Penzance Early 
White, Adams’ Early White, Leamington, 
Knight’s Protecting, and Cooling’s Matchless. 
Seed of the two first-named varieties may well 
be sown a couple of weeks or so before that of 
the others. A. D 





Potato Sharpe’s Victor.—As an early 
Potato, Sharpe’s Victor is still one of the best, 
for directly it is large enough to use, the tubers 
are firm and of excellent flavour. The tubers 
are very handsome, of a flat, oval shape, and 
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when cooked have a yellow tinge. It makes 
short, sturdy haulm, and does not require much 
space between the rows, which is a great advan- 
tage to amateurs. As the tubers are quite ripe 
in July, this Potato suits those who are anxious 
to get winter crops in after the Potatoes are 
lifted. The crop this year is excellent, and 
quite free from disease.—J. G., Gosport, 

Cabbage Flower of Spring. — I 
recently saw a big breadth of Cabbages for 
early spring cutting. There were some 3,000 
plants, of which one-third was Ellam’s Early, 
and the remaining two-thirds Flower of Spring. 
The latter is Sutton and Sons’ selection. The 
grower said that whilst Ellam’s was perhaps a 
week earlier, the heads were for his purpose too 
small. Flower of Spring gave very early hearts, 
double the size, and by far the more profitable 
results. He expects from this breadth to have 
plenty of beautiful young hearts to cut 
in February and March next, when early 
Cabbages have great value. ‘T'oo often var- 
ties, large and tall, are planted that do not turn 
in till May and June.—A. D. 


GARDHN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Plague of insects.—I enclose some insects. Could 
you tell me how to get rid of them without injury to the 
plants? I have tried soot and lime, but they do not seem 
to check them. They are the worst in my winter 
Cucumber-beds. If I put any cuttings of anything in, the 
pots are full the next morning; or if I pot a plant and put 
it in the same house, itis just the same. Do you think 
they lay eggs in the soil, as they seem to go for the new 
turf sooner than old? What do you think I could do to 
check them, as it seems disheartening after trying to grow 
a plant to have it spoilt by these troublesome pests ?— 
F. O., Overbury. 

[The creatures injuring your plants, and of 
which you send specimens, are not insects, but 
belong to the family of snake-millipedes, all of 
which are most destructive pests in gardens. 
Those you sent belong to the genus Polydesmus. 
The snake-millipedes are very difficult pests to 
destroy, for they have such hard, horny skins 
that insecticides seem to have little or no effect 
on them, weakened as they necessarily are from 
passing through the soil, but the former may be 
killed by a strong solution of nitrate of soda, or 
common galt if (and this is the point) they can 
be made to reach them in sufficient strength. 
A heavy watering with one of these mixtures 
would probably have the effect of making them 
shift their quarters. They may be trapped by 
burying small pieces of Turnip, Mangold, or 
Cotton-cake in the soil near plants they are 
attacking. A small wooden skewer should be 
stuck into each bait to show where it is buried, 
and the millipedes may often be found under 
bricks, tiles, or pieces of slate or board, if such 
things are laid about near where they are. If 
there be any chance of their being among your 
potting soil, I should have it carefully looked 
over before using any. These creatures lay 
their eggs in the soil, but it would be some 
time before the young are large enough to do 
much harm.—G. 8. 8.] 


A curious growth.—Will you be so good as to give 
me information regarding the enclosed growth? My 
gardener has found many of them in a heap of leaf-mould. 
In cutting one across, three creatures like beetles came 
out, fully developed.—CoL. PERREAU. 

[The growths on the root (which, I presume, 
is that of an Oak) are galls formed by one of the 
Oak gall-flies. There are two generations of 
these flies, which each make different kinds of 
galls. The common Oak Apple-gall produces an 
insect known as Teras terminalis, of which there 
are both males and females. The former are 
winged, but the females are not. When the 
time comes for them to lay their eggs they crawl 
down the trees (unless the galls have previously 
fallen) and lay their eggs on the roots of the 
Oak, the grubs from which cause the growth of 
the galls which yousent. In the galls the insects 
undergo their transformations, which, as you 
found, are now completed, and the perfect 
insects are now developed ; but they will not 
leave the galls until next spring, when they will 
climb up the tree before the buds open, and lay 
their eggs in the buds, generally choosing the 
terminal ones. Of this generation there are 
only parthenogenetic females, which are wing- 
less, and are different in appearance from their 
mothers. The buds in which this generation 
have laid their eggs become the Oak Apples. 
This ‘‘alternation of generations,” as it is 
called, is very curious, and occurs in many, if 
not in most, of the species of gall-flies that 
attack the Oak.—G. 8. 8.] 
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POULTRY. 
Fowls dying (A Constant Reader ).—You 


give no particulars as to the feeding and general 
treatment of your fowls. 
tion of their appearance, both before and after 
death, they have evidently contracted liver 
disease. 


From your descrip- 


This common complaint with poultry 
is usually brought about through over-feeding, 
either by excess of stimulating diet, or excess of 
Liver disease is hereditary, and will 
always exist in your poultry-yard if you breed 
from your present stock. The only safe thing 
to do is to get rid of your fowls and start afresh 
with healthy birds. If, however, you wish to 
treat your birds for this complaint, you must 
discontinue all heating or stimulating kinds of 
food, and lessen the quantity at each meal, 
giving for a short time but very little food of any 
kind. Soaked crusts of bread, boiled Oatmeal, 
and such-like soft food should be supplied, and, 
for a week or two, give each hen every other 
day one grain of calomel. A little Linseed-gruel 
may be added to the soft food with advantage, 
and, after the course of medicine has been gone 
through, add some iron tonic to the drinking- 
water. Keep your birds warm and dry ; the 
run should be roofed in, or it is sure to become 
sloppy in damp weather. Dry earth and sifted 
coal-ashes, spread over the surface of the run, 
are valuable as a deodoriser, absorbing all odour, 
and should be raked over daily.—S. 8. G. 

Death of hen (Zthel Sterry ).—This bird 
was too decomposed to permit of an examina- 
tion, but there can be little doubt of its having 
died from liver disease, brought about in all 
probability by too high feeding. Fowls suffer- 
ing from this complaint often die suddenly from 
the rupture of a large blood-vessel in the 
neighbourhood of the liver. The great increase 
of this complaint of late years has doubtless 
been due to the too free use of Maize in the 
poultry-yard. This, being strong in fat-pro- 
ducing elements, is far too rich to be used with 
an unsparing hand, as it causes the development 
of internal fat, which is in itself an incentive to 
disease. If you wish to treat your fowls for this 
disease, give one grain of calomel per bird every 
other day for a week or so, mixed in the soft 
food. Lessen the quantity of food that the 
digestive organs may have time to recoup their 
strength. Remove the drinking water after 
each bird has taken a moderate supply. Give 
fresh vegetables or short Grass. Warmth and 
cleanliness are essential in this complaint. 
Care in housing and feeding will often do much 
where the attack is slight. After the course of 
medicine has been gone through, add some 
sulphate of iron to the drinking water to give 
the birds strength and stamina.—S. 5. G. 

Poultry dying.—Five of my fowls were suddenly 
taken with some complaint, and they seemed to collapse 
and become delirious, and apparently suffered intense 
pain. I gave them warm salt and water, and also castor- 
oil, as the crops were very full and hard; but they have 
all died. [I have sent you one, and I shall be obliged if 
you can tell me the cause of death? Other fowls in the 
game run are all right. They were all let out in the 
orchard in the morning, and these five all collapsed 
together. I cannot account for itin any way, and itis a 
complete puzzle to two or three poultry-keepers who have 
seen them.—Qno. STRATTEN RUSSELL. 

[All the internal organs of the fowl sent for 
examination were in a healthy state, but the 
crop contained a large quantity of vegetable 
matter—long pieces of rough Grass, hay, and 
large strips of what appeared to be Dock-leaf ; 
there was also a large quantity of Wheat in the 
crop. This grain, if partaken of freely, will 
swell, and often cause crop binding and obstruc- 
tion to the passage of food from the crop to the 
gizzard. A crop-bound bird continuing to feel 
hungry from the stomach remaining empty will, 
to satisfy its cravings, eat almost anything that 
comes in its way, which, of course, increases the 
trouble, the crop becoming hard as a ball, while 
the sufferer is hardly able to stand from general 
debility, and unless speedily relieved will 
assuredly die. The immediate cause of death 
in the present case appears to have been an 
epileptic seizure through the derangement of 
the digestive apparatus. On discovering a case 
of crop binding, the best thing to do is to give a 
tablespoonful of castor-oil, but if after this the 
crop remains hard the only remedy is to bodily 
remove the contents by making an incision, 
about 1 inch in length, through the outer skin 
to the serous covering of the distended crop, 
avoiding all blood-vessels, and then making 
another incision right through on to the 
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contents. The contents may then be squeezed 
gently out, or a button-hook may be used, 
taking particular care to remove any substance 
which may have become impacted in the passage 
leading from the crop to the gizzard. The crop 
should then be carefully washed out with warm 
water, to which a little Condy’s Fluid may be 
added. It is a3 well to use a syringe for this 
purpose. The incisions are sometimes stitched 
up, but they will close naturally, the skin 
stretching over the incisions in the coats of the 
crop keeping out the air and preventing the 
escape of food. For three or four days the 
patient must only be allowed a little soft food, 
such as oatmeal gruel or bread and milk, and 
not permitted to drink.—S. 8. G.] 


Fowls roosting in the open air. — Would 
“Ww. G. B.” kindly tell me if the fowls mentioned in 
GARDENING, Oct. 19, p. 446, which roost out lay ina house, 
or do they lay out, and what kind are they? I keep 
Anconas, and they have tobe hunted daily to bed, as I 
fear if not they will lay out. I am interested in the 
account given in the paper of the above date. My houses 
are well ventilated and kept very clean.—M. O. 

Feeding fowls (Ignorance).—It is im- 
possible to state exactly what quantity of food 
will satisfy a certain number of hens, for some 
birds are larger eaters than others, and a laying 
hen requires more than one that is resting. And 
then, the quantity of food must necessarily vary 
with the seasons of the year, much more food 
being necessary to keep up the proper degree of 
animal heat in winter than insummer. Although 
half-fed fowls never pay, whether kept for egg 
production or for the table, overfeeding, 
whether by excess of quantity or excess of 
stimulating constituents, brings about liver 
disease in numberless cases. The free use of 
Maize, for instance, leads to the formation of 
internal fat, and as this accumulates a hen 
ceases to lay, and by-and-bye falls a victim to 
liver complaint. In feeding fowls, a good rule 
to follow is to throw down the food a little at a 
time as long as the birds pick it up eagerly, and 
cease the supply when there is any indication of 
their moving about from one place to another 
instead of consuming the food nearest to them 
Fowls fed upon a mixed diet of grain and meal 
continue in better health and lay a larger num- 
ber off eggs than do those fed entirely upon 
grain. The first meal in the day should consist 
of Barley-msal, with a small, proportion of 
pollard, made into a crumbly paste, and given 
in a warm state in winter; kitchen scraps may 
be given at mid-day, and good sound grain at 
night.—S. 8. G. 





BIRDS. 


Death of Wakxbill (JZechlade).— The 
pretty little bird sent for examination is a Grey 
Waxobill, a native of Kastern Africa, its scientific 
name being Estrelda cinerea. All the internal 
organs were in a healthy state. There was, 
however, a clot of blood in the region of the 
heart, which seemed to point to the bird having 
been suddenly alarmed, the result being 
syncope or fatal faintness. As a rule, these 
birds are easily kept in confinement, being very 
hardy and subsisting chiefly on Millet-seed. 
They will also breed pretty freely in an aviary 
or large cage, making a large nest of hay or 
fibre, with a lining of feathers. The tiny white 
eggs are five or six in number. The young are 
hatched in about twelve days, and are easily 
reared on ants’-eggs and insects.—S. S. G. 


Canary troubled with insect pests 
(Brown, Shamrock, and Manchester ).—An old 
or neglected wood cage is often infested with 
parasites, which cause distress and irritation to 
the inmate, You must scald the cage in boiling 
water, well scrubbing with strong soda and 
soap, and then rinsing with clean, fresh water. 
When quite dry carefully paint with Fir-tree-oil 
every crack and crevice by means of a small 
brush or stiff feather. The mites upon the bird 
can be destroyed by dusting it with Pyrethrum 
powder ; or paraffin-oil may be used, it being a 
great destroyer of insect life, but will do the 
bird no harm. The bird must be held gently 
but firmly in one hand, and with a small 
camel-hair dipped in the oil, touch it here 
and there whilst blowing up the feathers, 
taking care to use but a small quantity of 
paraffin, so that the feathers do not become 
soiled. This will quite possibly stop the bird’s 
singing for a time, but any sacrifice should be 
made to rid it of its tormentors, for in its 


present infested condition. it cannot possibly 
remain long in good health. If the cage is not 
very valuable, it would be advisable to destroy 
it and provide your bird with a new one.— 
8. 8. G. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A gardener’s notice.—I engaged my gardener at 
233. a week, with cottage on the premises. Is a week’s 
notice sufficient when I require him to leave ?—Noricr. 

[This is a point upon which opinions differ 
widely. The question is whether the man is 
not really a domestic servant, and so within the 
rule as to a month’s notice. But if he was 
distinctly engaged by the week, and there is 
nothing else from which an intention for a 
longer notice can be gathered, I think a week’s 
notice will be sufficient, although the point is 
doubtful where a house on the premises is 
provided.—K. C. T.] 

A peculiar contract.—On July 9th I was engaged 
as a gardener at a certain sum per quarter, to be paid 
monthly, the work to be done in the evenings after I had 
left my employment elsewhere. I was duly paid on 
August 10th and September 10th, and on October 5th my 
employer left a note for me to the effect that as the 
evenings were getting short our contract must cease from 
the 10th, on which day she would pay me for what was 
done. On the 12th she sent me word to send in my 
account, and on the 18th I called for payment, and found 
she had just returned from a distance, and I was 
requested to call on the 2ist. I went that day, as 
requested, and was informed that she would not pay me. 
What is my remedy? As the evenings were short, I 
engaged a man for two days, and paid him 43, per day for 
his work.—@. 8S. 

[You do not say how long the contract was to 
last, and it does not appear how you were to do 
the garden on winter nights. I therefore think 
you must both of you have contemplated that 
the contract was tor a quarter only, or that it 
was to be determinable at any time by either 
party. Let this be as it may, you are entitled 
to payment for the month ending October 10th, 
and your remedy is by action in the County 
Court.—K. C. T.] 


Notice to give up possession of 
garden allotments (Joe).—Although by 
condition 2 of the conditions printed on the card 
the tenancy is termed a ‘‘ yearly tenancy,” yet 
it is clear from the other conditions that the 
tenancy was for a year only, and therefore deter- 
mined at the end of the year without formal 
notice. The conditions are not clearly expressed, 
so far as this matter is concerned, and if there 
was no express re letting I think a yearly 
tenancy has most probably arisen by implication 
of law, as you all appear to have remained in 
possession of your allotments at the expiration 
of the year for which these were let, and have 
since paid rent as before. It is no use going 
into this matter, however, as you admit that in 
January last you and the other allotment 
tenants signed, at the agent’s request, a docu- 
ment by which you agreed to relinquish posses- 
sion at a month’s notice and on payment of 
compensation (if any) due to you. You ask if 
this document is binding, seeing that it is 
unstamped and that no copy was given you. It 
would not be received as evidence in a court of 
law if it were unstamped, but it might have 
been stamped within 14 days after it was signed, 
and it may still be stamped, if necessary, on 
payment of the usual penalty. It is none the 
less binding because no copy was left with you ; 
if you wanted a copy you should have refused to 
sign unless a copy was tendered you. You say 
that some of the allotments have been let to you 
in the names of the previous tenants, although 
the rent receipts were made out in your own. 
Let these things be as they may, the fact that 
you signed the agreement in January last is 
fatal to any contention that you are entitled, 
under the Agricultural Holdings Acts and the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, to hold 
the allotments until your tenancies are deter: 
mined by a year’s notice, and for the same 
reason you cannot claim any compensation 
under those Acts. You will have to quit on 
February 2nd next, and you can claim no com- 
pensation for unexhausted manures, nor yet for 
any Rhubarb-beds, herbaceous plants, bulbs, 
Wallflowers, etc. As notice was given in 
September, you can claim no compensation for 
any work since done, nor for any manures since 
applied ; but you may claim compensation for 
such crops (if any) as may then be growing on 
the land in the ordinary course of cultivation, 
but not for the plants, etc., which produce the 
crop. Therefore you cannot claim compensa- 


tion for any Khubarb-beds, but you could claim 
compensation for such crops as Turnips sown 
before the notice was given, but not ready for 
removing when the notice expired. The Turnip 
is mentioned as an illustration, but it is not 
strictly applicable, as your Turnips will have 
ceased growing before February, and so could be 
removed. Your position is not a happy one, but 
you have no remedy. If you take any more 
allotment ground, you should be careful not to 
take it on similar terms, and you should never 
sign an agreement by which you do not expect 
to be bound. You may remove the temporary 
greenhouse, large shed, etc., erected by you, 


but you can claim no compensation for these 
things.—K, C. T. 





OORRHSPONDHINOG. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules; All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evitor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do nct reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cuses, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
toname only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fuchsias in winter (C. J. P.).—The Fuchsias may 
be kept almost dry, but they are all the better for an 
occasional watering, certainly not more than once in a 
month, and then only if the weather is mild. With the 
return of spring, more water must, of course, be given, 
the above remarks applying only to the winter months. 


Vallota in the winter (C. J. P.).—As the 
Vallota continues to grow during the winter, the soil will 
need to be kept slightly moister than for the Agapanthus, 
which passes the winter in an almost dormant state. Ib 
is, however, better to err on the side of dryness than to 
keep the soil too wet; but the happy medium should be 
the object aimed at. 


Rose Marechal Niel in peat-soil (Amatew?). 
—We have seen some very fine specimens of this Rise 
growing in soil in which a portion of peat was mixed, but 
it would never do to grow it entirely in this substance. We 
should advise you to repot the plant at once, using a com- 
post of three parts loam, one part well-rotted manure, a 
little silver-sand, and a small quantity of peat. If the 
roots appear black and unhealthy, throw the plant away 
and commence with a healthy specimen. Sickly plants do 
not pay anyone to grow. 


Talips in pots (A. B.).—Get your Tulips potted at 
once, three bulbs in a6-inch pot, using a compost of sandy 
loam, with some well-rotted leaf-mould and a little manure. 
After potuing, stand on an ash bottom, and then cover 
over with coal-ashes. When the pots are well filled with 
roots you can take some out of the ashes and stand on a 
stage in a warm house, where the bulbs will soon come 
into bloom. You can have a succession by drawing some 
plants out of the ashes as wanted. Good varieties are: 
Cottage Pink, pink, flushed ; Keizer Kroon, scarlet, edged 
yellow ; Proserpine, bluish-red ; Vermilion Brilliant, rich 
scarlet; Joost Von Vondel, white; and Ophir d'Or, 
yellow. 


Vallota purpurea (4. B.).—Potting should b2 
done as soon as flowering is over, giving a compost of 
three parts rich loam and one part well-rotted cow- 
manure, leaf-mould, and coarse sand. The plants should 
be given a light place in a warm greenhouse and kept 
steadily growing, but until February very little water will 
be required. As the days grow longer more moisture will 
be required, and from June till they throw up the flower- 
stems a cool-pit facing south will answer well for them. 
A mistake is often made in drying off the bulbs in winter, 
this doing much harm, and is almost certain to prevent the 
bulbs flowering the following year. 


Agapanthus in winter (C.J. P.).—The Agap- 
anthus should be given enough water during the winter 
to keep the soil slightly moist; but it is difficult to say 
how often a plant kept indoors should be watered, as sa 
much depends upon the size of the pot, the soil in which 
it is potted, the condition of the roots, and other par- 
ticulars. In the first place, water must be given before 
the soil becomes quite parched up—that is, while it still 
contains a slight amount of moisture—and then enough 
should be given to thoroughly wet the ball of earth, but 
take particular care that none is allowed to remain in the 
saucer, pan, or whatever receptacle the pot is stood in. 
This last remark applies to all kinds of pot plants, whether 
in dwelliug-houses or in glass structures of any kind. 


Salvias dropping their leaves (M. B.).— 
Salvias that are planted out to be lifted and potted for 
greenhouse decoration require very careful treatment, 
otherwise many of the leaves and flowersare liable to drop. 
When growing, a spade should be passed around them 
occasionally to keep the roots compact, and after being 
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FRUIT, 


Apple marmalade (Flora).—We suppose this is 
what you mean. If so, peel, core, and boil the Apples 
with only sufficient water to keep them from burning ; 
beat themtoa pulp. To every pound allow } lb. of lump 
sugar ; dip the lumps into water, put these into a sauce- 
pan, and boil until the syrup is thick and can be well 
skimmed. Add this syrup to the Apple, with half a tea- 
spoonful of minced Lemon-peel to each pound, and stir 
over a quick fire till the Apple ceases to stick to the 
bottom of the pan. Dip jelly moulds into water, and lay 
in the bottoms as they are inverted a few strips of Citron 
and some blanched Almonds ; then pour in the marmalade, 
and, when cold, it will turn out easily. 


Pears and Apples for planting (Roslevan).— 
Assuming that varieties which do well with us will do 
equally well with you, we recommend the following six 
Pears for planting to give a succession: Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Fondante d’Automne, Louise Bonne, Durondeau, 
Noveau Poiteau, and Josephine de Malines. Of Apples 
for dessert, Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, 
Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Adams’ Pearmain, 
and Sturmer Pippin. All these varieties will do very well 
as standards, but should be in a fairly warm, sheltered 
position, and on soil that is fairly good and deep, but not 
on clay or chalk. 


Fruits for walls (F. D. 0’C.).—If for a south wall, 
the Plum you want early is for cooking, then the best one 
is Rivers’ Prolific. If you want an eating Plum, then have 
Early Transparent Gage, a delicious dessert variety. Jor 
a north aspect there is no better general Plum than 
Victoria, but in your moist climate it may not do well. 
Generally, in England, Plums are not grown on north 
walls, but we have seen Victoria do well. There are many 
good Cherries, yellow and black. In the first-named colour 
plant Kentish Bigarreau, or, as sometimes called, Amber 
Heart. For a black variety none is better than Black 
Tartarian, also called Black Circassian. 


Stocks for Apples (W. M. M.),—We do not under- 
stand what you refer to under the term ‘‘ Nonsuch,” as 
applied to Apple stocks. There are no such stocks. The 
common stocks in use are those of the English or Broa‘- 
leaved Paradise, the best for all dwarf or bush-shaped 
trees, especially for strong growers, and the Orab or Free- 
stocks, raised either from Orab-seeds, or from seeds saved 
from Apples. Possibly you mean the latter. Any variety 
of Apple which is of good habit, neither too gross, nor too 
restricted, will give proper seeds to raise stocks, and these 
or the Crabs are the best for standard or orchard-trees. 
Paradise-stocks are raised both by layers and cuttings, and, 
for our nurserymen, chiefly in France. Apples seldom root 
well from cuttings. The best are the Codlins, Burr 
Knot, and Juneating ; but these would be of no use as 
stocks, lacking stamina. You can save the pips of Apples. 
Keep them in dry sand, then sow them outdoors in the 


spring. 
¥ VEGETABLES. 


Forcing Seakale (C. B. A.).—Lift the whole of 
your Seakale roots when the foliage has died down, trim 
off hard all side shoots, and make of those root-cuttings, 
some 5 inches long, to plant next April to produce new 
roots forthe following year. The main or trimmed roots 
may be laid into the soil thickly, and you may put them 
in ascore at a time into a large box one-third filled with 
soil, covering it up closely, then standing in a warm place 
to promote quick growth. In that way you can have 
Seakale to cut early. 


lifted, potted, and thoroughly watered, the plants should 
be kept close and shaded for a few days until they have 
recovered from the check of removal. Salvias lifted in 
this way, however, frequently lose so many of their leaves 
that much of the beauty is lost; hence, for decoration 
indoors they are more frequently grown altogether in pots. 
As your plants have suffered so much you cannot hope for 
a good display, but if kept in a greenhouse a secondary 
crop of blossoms may be produced later on. 


Pruning Roses (£ O. H.).—Climbing Roses are 
best pruned in the early autumn, removing then such old 
wood as can be best spared and preserving the best of the 
current season’s growth. No further pruning in spring is 
then necessary, beyond just cutting off extreme ends of 
these shoots and shortening lateral growths upon the 
older shoots. Roses-other than climbers are best pruned 
in March and April. The climbing Rose you refer to 
seems to require more assistance at the root. Remove 
some of the top soil, and give the plant 3 inches or 
4 inches of good, well-decayed manure from the farmyard ; 
also in May give the plant a liberal watering of liquid- 
manure, and repeat this every two weeks during the sum- 
mer. A bushel bag of cow-manure put intoa paraffin-cask 
filled with water makes a fine liquid-manure, and this may 
be applied neat. 


Formation of small Rose garden (Ff. L. N ). 
—In such a small area as you propose to form into a Rose 
garden, we should advise you to have all the land trenched 
1} feet to 2 feet deep, then mark out some circular and 
oblong beds, and lay down turf to form the path between 
the beds. We have given several hints lately as to the 
preparation of the soil for Roses, if you refer to recent 
numbers. As to the qualification of different Roses, this, 
we must say, is a large subject. Much depends upon 
individual taste. Speaking generally, the Tea-scented and 
Hybrid Teas afford most satisfaction, hut the Hybrid 
Perpetual should not be excluded. Moss, Damask, Rugosa, 
Polyantha, and China Roses, etc, have their advocates, 
and in a large Rose garden are admirable, but we should 
recommend for you the tribes first named. If you con- 
template planting any standard Roses, these should be 
planted 24 feet to 3 feet apart, and bushes or dwarfs 
14 feet to 2 feet apart. A few individual Pillar Roses are 
a nice feature in any Rose garden. Standard Roses are 
formed by budding (not grafting) the common hedge 
Brier. If you desire to raise your own plants, you should 
get some labourer to procure you Briers now and then, and 
bud them next summer. Articles bearing on this work 
have appeared frequently in our back numbers. 


Chrysanthemums -—striking cuttings in 
October (Perplexed).—We think very little of your 
friend’s idea of inserting cuttings of exhibition varieties so 
early as October. If we understand you rightly, your 
friend proposes to pinch out the points of the shoots in 
the early days of February, which he seems to think will 
bring them into time, same as if they were inserted in 
December, In this matter he is quite at sea, as the pinch- 
ing he proposes will not achieve the purpose he desires. 
Plants pinched in February would make a natural break 
during May. But this would be the equivalent of a first 
crown-bud, and, in consequence, the plants would develop 
the second crown too early to be of use for the November 
exhibitions. In reply to your second question, we should 
prefer to cut back the plants in February, and insert the 
tops singly in ‘‘thumb” pots. When rooted, we should 
accord them ordinary treatment, potting them on as 
required, and leave them to develop the ‘‘ break” in a 
natural manner. First crown-buds should in each 
instance be retained, and from this kind of bud, from 
plants propagated so late as the period just referred to, 
there is no reason why the results should not be in every 
way satisfactory. You also mention that the only glass 
available for a time will be a cold: frame, and in this your 
friend is severely handicapped. Under the circumstances, 
he should embed the cold-frame in litter or leaves—any- 
thing, in fact, which will exclude frost. Mats to cover 
the glass should also be available, as the weather in 
February and early March is often very severe. The pots 
containing the cuttings should be plunged in Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, coal-ashes, or material of a similar character, this 
reducing the risk of damage to a minimum. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Propagating the Maple (J. H. W. Thomas).— 
The Maple is best increased by seeds, which should be 
sown as soon as they are ripe in a bed of light soil in the 
open air. Layering, when it can be done, is a more 
expeditious and certain way of increasing any particular 
variety ; but as that cannot be done in the case of a large 
specimen, you had better try cuttings put in now or later 
in any light soil. Cuttings made of the half-ripened wood 
in summer also strike freely if placed in a cold-frame and 
kept rather moist. 


“ Climber for wall of house (D. E.). — Cannot 
you so plant beyond the limit of the underground patsage 
that the top growth may be taken over it without, of 
necessity, rooting therein? We presume it is the usual 
area around the basement or underground rooms that is 
arched over and filled in, and anything planted immedi- 
ately above would hardly succeed, as the air chamber 
would be highly detrimental. One of the best things, of 
course, would be Ivy, and next to the Ivy we would especi- 
ally name Ewonymus radicans variegatus. If good plants 
of the latter were planted outside the area referred to, we 
see no reason why they should not thrive. A good plant 
for a very dry wall, though not evergreen, is Vitis muralis. 
In any case we think you will have to study the position 
given the roots in anything you plant. 


Forcing Lilacs (M. B ).—It is too early in the sea- 
son to begin forcing your Lilacs with any great hope of 
success. The better way would be after potting to stand 
them out-of-doors for a time, as they will only have just 
lost their leaves, and a certain amount of rest is necessary 
to their well-doing, If you donot want them very early, 
you will find that they can be flowered by the end of 
January with much less trouble than a month earlier. To 
obtain them in the latter part of January, the plants will 
not need to be taken into the forcing-house much before 
Christmas. It is not at all necessary to force Lilacs in 
darkness, the object in so doing being to blanch the 
flowers of the coloured varieties ; but, so treated, they do 
not remain fresh so long as those forced in a more natural 
manner. 






















SHORT RHPLIBS. 


An Old Subscriber.—Plant your Rose inside the house, 
taking care that the drainage ia good. You had best make 
up a border for the plant if the soil in the house is not 
suitable. M. D.—You give us no idea where you write 
from. Geta copy of ‘‘The English Flower Garden,” in 
which all the information you desire is given. ——/’eter.— 
We do not understand what you mean. Send us a frond 
of your Fern, and we will be pleased to help you.— 
F. B. Millard.—There is nothing you can grow as you sug- 
gest. You could pot up Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, etc., 
and plunge in ashes, but they would not be of any use 
until the spring, seeing you have only a cold-frame. 
Violets require a frame during the winter, and unless you 
have the plants to hand you can do nothing. The single 
varieties are the best for your purpose.—— Ernest EHilis.— 
Bone-meal is very suitable for yourlawn. You ought to 
well roll the lawn at least once a week in open weather, 
nothing being so beneficial. Relay the turf now, and leave 
the seed-sowing until April. —/’. S. C.—Wbhy not try the 
Scarlet Oak (Quercus coccinea), beautiful in the autumn, 
when the rich scarlet foliage is very handsome ?/——C, S.— 
Place closely over your pipes pieces of slab, resting these 
on either side of the channel through which the pipesrun, 
covering over these slabs with gravel if the tunnel is ina 
path. This will be quite sufficient.——F’. 7. G.—No need 
to use any preparation. Trim the cuts up with a sharp 
knife. Kindly say what the variety of Magnolia is —— 
Tommy Atkins.—See article on ‘The Exhibition Status 
of the Tomato,” in our issue of September 28 of this year. 
—William Lakin.—You cannot do better than form a 
hedge of Holly, getting in the spring strong seedling plants. 

W. B. H.—We know of no plant except the two you 
mention that will do without nailing. Aline-ongar.— 
Bulbs that fail to start into growth die, the growth always 
making for the light, which is the life of plants. Your 
question may be answered by asking another: Do you 
breathe because you have to, or because you like to? You 
breathe to live, so in the case of plants they grow upward 
to reach the light, the roots from the base of the bulb 
being the moving spirit in the starting of such growth. 
—Gardner, Ulster.—Any fruit-tree nurseryman should 
be able to supply what you want.——@. F. S.—Kindly 
send a few leaves of the plant you refer to.——City Bee.— 
You had better send the machine to T. Green and Son, 
Blackfriars-road, S E., who will fit new knives to it.—— 
Iqnoramus. — Your Tomatoes are affected with the 
Tomato-disease. You had best burn all those in any way 
affected. Roslevan.—Your best plan will be to leave it 
until next April. Of course, you will not be able to use it 
for tennis next season.—vJ. A. Hhrenfest.—Trim in the 
Rhododendrons, and sacrifice the bloom for next year. 
They will flower the year following. The Clover has 
choked up the Campanula. The only thing you can do is 
to dig up the Campanula, if a perennial one, clear out 
all the Clover, and replant jn clean ground, taking care 


















not cut the hedge down now. 
least.—— Barbour.—See reply to W. Long, in our issue of 
November 2, p. 471.——An Old Readev.—Your Chrysan- 
themum-leaves are attacked by rust. 





that it does not again encroach and choke the plant.—— 
L. Barber.—Without further particulars we cannot assign 
any reason.—Pink.—Your tree is evidently wrong at 
the roots, which have probably gone down into stiff, wet 
soil. Examine them and let us know, and then we will 
advise you as to treatment.——A Young Gardener.—We 
know of no book dealing with the subject you enquire 
about. 
you say about the Sunflowers 
of such a border in the last edition of ‘‘ The English Flower 
Garden.” 
dot them all over the border in single plants. 
good group of each kind, and thus produce a fine effect. 





Jeanne de la Rivé.—We quite agree with what 
You will find an illustration 


The great thing is to group your plants and not 
Make a 


—T. C. Blackrock.—We see no reason why you should 
It will not suffer in the 


See reply to 


‘* Rust,” in our issue of October 26, p. 461. Tuberoses are 


of no use the second year, and you had better at once 


secure a fresh stock. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—7’. A. S.—1, Allamanda Hender- 
soni; 2, Lapageria rosea; 38, Saintpaulia ionantha ; 
4, Acalypha musaica; 5, Justicia, send in bloom ; 6, Send 
fresh specimen ; 7, Agathwa cwlestis.——J. Pike.—Looks 
like a Verbascum, but impossible to say without flowers. 
—AMrs. Wright.—1, Saxifraga ligulata ; 2, Asperula sp , 
send fresh flowers. Adam —Saxifraga Fortunei.m 
S. M.—The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus communis).—— 
Delta. — Cypress Spurge (Euphorbia Oyparissia) 
Jno. F. Cranswick. — The Common Bracken (Pteris 
aquilina) —-L. C. M.—Olearia Gunni.—vJ. Jones —1, 
Osmanthus ilicifolius; 2, Rhamnus alaternus; 3, The 
Tutsan (Hypericum hircinum); 4, Cornus sanguinea,—— 
C. R. S.—One of the Garland Roses.—G. W. A. D., 
St. Neots.—1, Stauntonia latifolia; 2, The Thorn Apple 
(Datura Stramonium), an annual ; 3, We have heard of it 
being pickled, and a preserve is made of Pyrus Maulei.—— 
Small Potatoes.—1, Named by you Adiantum grande, is 
unknown to us under that or any other name, but appears 
to bea large form of the very cosmopolitan A. athiopicum ; 
2, A. speciosum, of Veitch (not of Hooker), introduced by 
Veitch from Bolivia some twenty-five years ago; 3, A. 
zethiopicum crenatum, of Poir, one of the several small- 
growing forms of athiopicum found in Chili and Bolivia ; 
4, Blechnum campylotis, of Kunze, if of soft texture, and 
B arcuatum, of Gay, if of a rigid and coriaceous texture, 
which cannot well be told from dry specimens ; both found 
in Chili and Chiloe.——G.—1 and 2, Please send specimens 
with cones; 3, The Spindle-tree (Euonymus europus) ; 4, 
Berberis Darwinii——A Learner.—Digitalis ambigua. 
——A. I, N.—Ohrysanthemum Ryecroft Glory.—— 
Amateur.—1, Acer Negundo ; 2, Undoubtedly forms of the 
common Yew, of which there are male and female forms. 
The variation may also be due to seed, as seedlings vary 
very much. Melvose.—The Cockspur Thorn (Crategus 
crus-galli). 


Names of fruits,—Anzious.—Red Apple, Rymer ; 
Green Apple, Not recognised. Stockham.—Apples: 1, 
Dutch Mignonne ; 2, King of the Pippins; 3, Keddleston 
Pippin ; 4, Pear Winter Nelis. See reply to ‘‘H.S., Sur- 
rey,” in our issue of October 12, p 434.——J. M. B.— 
Apple Mére de Menage. —- W. E. Worters. —Apple 
Downton Pippin.—Miss Sarrett, Sutton.—Pears: 1 and 
5, Marie Louise d’Uccle ; 4. and 8, Doyenné Bussoch.— 
An Old Subscriber.— 5, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 6, Court of 
Wick ; 7, Dutch Mignonne; 8, Too rotten to identify.—— 
Rowledge, Farnham —1, Bergamotte Cadette ; 2, Marie 
Guise ; 3, Marie Louise d’Uccle.——Sambo —1, King of 
the Pippins; 2, Old Hawthornden ; 3, Lord Suffield; 4, 
Fearn’s Pippin —— Manor.—1, Beurré Goubaullt ; 2, Marie 
Louise ; 3, Rotten ; 4, Maréchal de la Cour ; 5, Clement. 
Cc. R.—Your Pear is Doyenné du Comice. It is alwa)s 
advisable to send two or three specimens.— Major.— 
Apple Worcester Pearmain. 

















Catalogues received.—Fletcher, Russell and Co., 
Ltd., Warrington.— Domestic and Labour-saving Appli- 
ances. Jas. Backhouse and Son, Ltd, The Nurseries, 
York.—Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs, and Catalogue of 
Roses. Jas. Cocker and Sons, Aberdeen.—Catalogue of 
Roses, Hardy Plants, and Trees and Shrubs.— Uerd 
Bros., The Nurseries, Penrith —Forest Trees, Ornamental 
Trees, etc —-G. E. West, Roundhay, Leeds.—List of 
Garden Sundries. F. ©. Heinemann, Erfurt.—List o/ 
Novelties for 1902.——W. Smith and Son, Aberdeen.— 
List of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, Roses, etc. 


WILLIAM BARRON & SON, 


Landscape Gardeners & Nurserymen, 
Invite intending planters to inspsct their vnrivalled 
Stock of Ornamental and Forest Trees, Rhododendrons, 
Rozes, and Fruit Trees. 

Send for Cacalogues and List of Public and Private 
Works carried out by them. 


ELVASTON Nurseries, BORROWASH, DERBY. 


























HARDY YORKSHIRE ROSES. 


12 H.P.’s fine named bu: hes, 53. 6d. : 12 Tea-scented, named, 
10s.: Climbing Crimson Rambler, Agi aia. yellow, 
Rubin, ruby, Thalia, whe, Euphrosyne, pivk, 
Lizhtstar, pink and white, Is. each. _ 

Hollyhocks, mixed colours, Gaillardia, Rud- 
beckia, Coreopsis, Chrysanth. max.. Iceland 
and Oriental Poppies, 3s. dozen; 3d. each 1€0 
assorted clumps of Herbaceous Plants, named, 30s, )2 strony 
Evergreen Shrubs, 5s. 12 Standard Apples, 183. 12 bu: hy 
Laurels, 2 ft. high, 33. 12 Oval-leaved Privet. 2 ft., 3:. 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, Clematis viticella, blue, 
C. Flammula, white, C. montana, white. Jasmine, 
white and yellow, Flowering Currants, Honey- 
suckle. Ivies, and Golden Elders, 3d. each; 3s. 
dozen. State requirements. Orders of 2s. 6d. and upwards 
car. paid. Catalogues free. 


MAW BROS., 


Hope: Nurseries, BEDALE. (Est. 1810.) 
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CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


NORMOUS STOCK. —Thousands upon thou- Now is the time that every wise Gardener 
eands of Forest Trees, Fruit Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Bulbs, buys and plants the following, so that they 
Hardy Plants of all descriptions. Any variety, any quantity may get thoroughly established and he may 
supplied. State wants; low estimates sent_by return with receive the best results possible. Everything 
large Catalogue --GAYE, 24, The Nurseries, Lowestoft. carefully packed and labelled true to name 


CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 12 H.P. Roses, fine bushy plants, fit for any garden, 8s. 


. 6 Tea Roses, in 5-inch pots, best sorts, 7s. 64. ; 12 for 12s. 
ULBS! BULBS !!—Extraordinary prices. 


4 Mi s9 for outdoor planting, 33. ; 12 for 53. 6d. 
: o. PA ona 

Immense stock of hardy varieties, Narcissi, double oss Roses, all different. 3x. Ed ¢ 12 for 6s, 6d. 

white, with blooms double as a Rose, Fine flowering Bulbs, 


1 Pee or Monthly Roses, 3s. ; 12 for 5s. 6d. . 
1s., 100; 68. 6d., 1,000. Crocuses, 94.,100; 4a Gd. 1,000. Snow- rand Rambier Roses, | Crimson, 1 Yellow, 1 Pink, 
drops, ls. 3d. and Is. 94., 100. Narcissi Pheasant-Hye, 1s 3d., 10); 


9 1 White, the 4for 33 6d, ’ 
7.60 ,1,000. Daffodils,1s.6d.,100. Tulips, 2s.,100. Biuebells 3 Large Climbing Roses, all different, 33 ; 6 for 5a. 6d. 
and Spanish Iris, 1s., 100; 7a. 6d., 1,000. Choicest Hyaciaths, 


mareckal Nie}, Gloiro de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, 
1s. and 1s. 6d. doz. 33. 6d. orders carriage paid. Write for me. Plantier, Climbing La France, Climbing Devoni- 
large Catalogue. — GAYE, 24, The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


ensis, Climbing White Pet, 1s 3d. each. 
CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


Azalea mollis, grand plants, 30 to 50 buds, all shades of 
HEAPEST IN THE TRADE.—AIl descrip- 


salmon, orange, etc., 3 for 33.; 6for53 6d.; 12 for 92. 
Peeonies, named varieties, most lovely flowers, 12 choice 
tions of Hardy Plants at low prices. Now is the best 
time for planting. The following Hardy Perennials at 6d. doz., 


varieties, 68., 738. 64., 103., and 123., according to selection; 
not lezs than 6 one sort, strong, sturdy plants: Indian Pinks, 


half at same rate 
Iris! Iris! Iris! Kzempferi, in 10 named varieties, 33. 6d. 
Antirrhinums, Columbines, Michaelmas Daisies, Calliopsis, 
Canterbury Bellz, Carnations, Garden Pinks, Delphiniums, 


” ry $9 germanica, in 10 named varieties, 33. 6a. 
Foxgloves, Geums, Rollyhocks, Honesty, Suntiowers, Honey- 


” ” ” anglica, in 10 named varieties, 33. 
Golden Ivy, grand plants, 3 for 1s 64.; 6 for 2s, 64. 

suckle, Lupines, Forget-me-nots, Pyrethrums, Potentillas, 

Polemonium, Stocks, Sweet Rocket, Polyanthus, Sweet 


Irish Ivy, strong plants, about 2 feet, 3for 1s. ; 6 for Is. 9d. 
Acer nezunda variegated, grand decorative shrub, 

Williams, Veronica, Violets, Larkspurs, Silver Salvias, Cam- 

panulas, Valerian. Choicest mixed varieties. All the above 


4 to 6 ft., 2 for 33. 6d. 
Deutzia gracilis and Lemoinei, from 6-inch pots, 
strong plants, not weak rubbish, 6d. doz, Wallflowers, yellow 
or Blood Red, very strong, 1s. 9d., 100. Daisies, double pink, 


3 for 23. ; 6 for 3s. 6d. 
Alpine Auriculas. Golden Queen, beautiful yellow and 
and white. Js. 6d, 100. Pansies, choicest mixed, 2s. 6d., 100. 
33. Gd. ORDERS cent CARRIAGE PAID. Large Catalogue 


scented, 6 for 1s. 6d.; 12 for 23. 9d. 
—GAYE, 24, The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


Alpine Auriculas, mixed varieties, 12 for 2s.; 24, 33. 6d, 
CHEAP CASH NURSERYMAN. 


Hollyhocks, grand one-year-old plants, 12 for 2s. 
Hydrangeas, large plants from 6-inch pots, in 5 varieties, 
EDGING! HEDGING!!—A Speciality ! 
Myrobella Plum, marvellously quick growth, has no 


one each, 43 6d. 
Perennial Sunflowers, in named varieties, 12 for 1s, 
equal for rapidly forming impenetrable thorny fences, thrives 
anywhere. Strong bushy plants 53., 100; 35s., 1.000; average 


FuLL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
1} to 2 feet. Privet Ovalifolium, the wide leaf variety, nothing 


Orders for 2/6 Carriage Paid 
JOHN POTTS (Manager), 

£0 beautiful in appearance, and quickest growth of all ever- 

green fences. 1 ft., 3s.; 1} ft., 48.5 2ft., 5s., 100. Privet Com- 


THE NURSERIES COMPY., 
RAINFORD, LANCASHIRE. 

mon, Beech, Quick, Thorn, 28. 6d , 100; 203., 1,000, and upwards. 

For Yew. Holly, &c., see large Oataloguse sent free.—GAYE, 


BUSH’S BEST BRAND 
24, The Nurseries, Lowestoft. 


SPRAYING AND 
24, The Nurser SPONCING COMPOUND. 


Fatal to all forms of blight. 1 gallon of the Compound will 
raake 100 gallons of reliable insecticide for spraying or sponging. 
Pints, Is 6d.; Quarts, Zs. 6d.; Half Gallons, 48.; (Gallons, 
7s. 6d.; 3 Gallons, 18s. Carriage paid to any address. 

Sole manufacturers :— 


W. J. BUSH & CO., LTD., ASH GROVE, HACKNEY, LONDON. 
RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR. 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, &c. 


— = —— 


















LEASURE AND PROFIT 


IRUIT 


Nothing so profitable and 
; Gasy to grow. 
8e Acres of Saleable Trees. 


DS 


BEST PROCURABLE. 


Lists Freé. 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 
., Bushes in variety. Packing and 
"acarriage free for Cash with order, 
S/= per doz., 6O0/= per 100, 
All other Nursery StocP . 
carriage forward, 


diNPOTS From 15/- a doz.} 
Ornamente} Trees, 91 Acres, 
A Superb Collection of 
Herbaceous Plants 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis (80,000) from 15/-doz. 
N.B,—Single Plants are sold at 
slightly increased prices. 


CENERAL CATALOGUE 


(Nearly 190 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, containing 
some hundreds of illustrations, 
alee and full of valuabie information, 
AVA, free on receipt of 30. for postage 
Please mention this Paper+ 


[RieHARD SMITH 8¢° WORCESTFR 
GRAND 
LONG-STALKED VIOLETS. 


Extra large Clumps for division, 6s. dozen. 
Rooted Runners, 1s. 6d. dozen. 
EDMOND DE TERTE, 

PRIMAVERA or ITALIA, 

BOURG LA REINE, 

PRINCESS BEATRIOE, 
PRINCESS OF WALES, 
VICTORIA REGINA, 
LUXONNE. 
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XTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLEC- 
TIONS —Strong plante, not weak rubbish. All carriage 
paid. To make lovely epring garden. 100 Pansy, 100 Double 
Daisy, 100 Wallflower, 20 Polyanthus, 50 Forget-me nots, for 
45, 94.3; half quantity, 2s. 9d. 25 Oarnations, 50 Indian Pinks, 
25 Garden Pinks, 3s., choica mixed. For rapidly covering 
bare places, 12 strong climbers, Virginian Creepers, Ivies, 
Roses, Honeysuckles, &c., 338. 12 strong Roses, 6 bush, 
6 climbing, 43. 6d. Either 12 lovely assorted Evergreeng, or 
12 grand mixed Flowering Shrubs, or 12 assorted Forest 
Trees, 3s. 94. 12 Gooseberry Bushes, 12 Ourrant Bushes, 
50 Raspberry Canes, 5s. 6d.; half quantity, 3s. 

BEAUTIFUL HARDY BULBS.—100 Narcissi, 50 
Daffodils, 12 Hyacinth. candicans, 6 Hyacinths, 50 Irises, 
25 Bluebells, 100 Crocuses, 50 Snowdrops, 25 Tulips, 48. 9d. ; 
half quantity, 2s. 9d. 

STRONG FRUIT TREES.—6 Apples, 4 Cherry Trees, 
4 Pear, 4 Plum. 2 Sweet Chestnut, 2 Walnut, 2 Mulberry, 
2 aa Trees, 2 Almond Trees, for 14s. 6d.; half quantity, 
83. 6d. 

‘All above Oollections carriage paid. Enormous stock of all 
orts of Trees, Shrubs, Plants. Large Oatalogue free. 


E. GAYE, 24, 
THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


ROSES (30,000) NOW READY 


For Present Planting, in over 300 Best Varie- 
ties in Cultivation.—List Post Free. 

Price (our selection)—6 for 3s.; 12 for 5s. 6d.; 50 for 21s. ; 
100 for 35s. Carriage paid and Packing free. 
Purchaser's selection—Large Selected Plants, 7s. 6d doz. 
Package and Carriage paid. List free. 

12 Grand Varieties, 7s., Carriage paid. 
















































Package free. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., 
MAIDSTONE. 

























Copper—Curled Legs. 
*"gZo'T Ule[J—Uoly 














QOOLING'S ROSES 


For Planting Now. 
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The firs ‘Heater of, its Kind! still the Best! 
TREGGON & GO., BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N. 

















One of the most Complete Collections 
in the country. 


GARDEN & OLD-FASHIONED ROSES 




















A. K. Williams, H.P White La France. H.T. ut) p 
Baroness Rothschild, H.p. §_Dukeof Edinburgh, H.P, A S PECIALITY. ; patu "i = pout NGL casTinass 
Maman Cochet (Tea) Madame Berard (Tea) 2 ‘ appA {fe uttsehd C1. 
Captain Christy, H.P. Glory Lyonaise, H.I. See carefully revised Autumn Catalogue, Gratis | aS purse reset EC, 
Caroline Testout, H.T. Earl of Dufferin, H.P. and Post Free. COMPLETE, § os. W. ROBINSON, 
Mrs. Rumsey, H.P. La France, H.T. Pennis IRONWORES, 
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Stourbridge. 


THE PERFECTION 
SLOW-COMBUSTION 
GREENHOUSE 


Large Selected Plants, 2 lots, 12s.6d.; 3lots, 18s. 


Climbers with Enormous Long Shoots, 
Maréchal Niel, W. A. Richardson, Réve d'Or. Gloire de 
Dijon (pink or yellow), Climbing Niphetos, Climbing Devoni- 
ensis, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Crimson Rambler, &c. 
1s. 6d. each; o for 5s. or 7s. 6d. Carriage forward, 


Mentionthis Paper. Trade supplied. Terms Cash with order 
A. J. & C. ALLEN (noes Norwich) 


sore 


CEO. COOLING & SONS, 


THE NURSERIES, BATH. 


LINCOLNSHIRE BULBS 


ARE 


CIVING GREAT SATISFACTION. 


Why not give them a trial at once? 


Cheap, Splendidly Healthy, in Excellent 
Condition. 


You may return if not satisfactory. 


. <2 Send for present REDUCED PRICES to 
27 35 “WIE, J. W. DISBROWE, 
Leiden -2/-eath—- Wellbourn Nurseries, 


(new) 2/- 5, 
BENINGTON, BOSTON, LINCS. 
1S 



























Registered Dec. 20, 
1888. 
No. 116,140. 


Builds in front of 
greenhouse. Size 2 ft. 
lin. by 14 in. diam. 
£2 12s. 6d., carriage 
paid. Same Boiler, 
fitted with 18 ft, 4-in.’ 
piping, pee om 
LHL i ox, patent Joints an 
Lc” Smoke Pipe, £3 188. 
= ar Carriage paid. Oata- 

logue post free. 
D. HORROCKS, TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


THE CHA LEEN GE 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas, Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

é Consists of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with less - 
water, and consequently a less , 
expenditure of fuel. Price from 
Qis. The celebrated Asbestos: 
Water Wick Stove, 25s, Oil 
% Stoves for Greenhouses, from 

“= 3s. 6d. 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials free by post. 


W.POORE & CO, Hot-water Engineers,1389 GHEAPSIDE,E.C. 


OR SALE. — GREENHOUSE, recently 
erected, 45ft. by 10 ft., with complete heating apparatus, 

one half of structure arranged with double set of pipes for in- 
creased heat, other portion single pipe. Must be sold. Also 
contents, comprising a lot of choice Plants and Flowers, 
Tenant giving up possession of property.—Apply first by letter. 
FEAIST’S BAKERIES, Wenlock-street, New North-road, N. 
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Sa 15/- 
= ~~ FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 
Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con: 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
OF shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distance shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrelled breech: 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s, 6d. Walking-stick Guns 


128. 6d. Alarm Guna, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.- 
MIDLAND GUN OCO., Rath-street, Birmingham 


raetoes eel BST MS ae ah Sila on 
W ANTED AT ONCE. — Single - handed 

GARDENER who understands his work: greenhouse 
and pits, but no vineries or Peach-houses. Tidy man required, 
single or married, Oottagefor married man.—Apply, stating 
wages and giving all particulars. to A. B. C.,” The Grange, 
Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, 






Pafodl | WISBECH. 
SPECIAL OFFER OF STRONG PERENNIALS. 
Primula japonica, large plants, 2s. 6d. doz.; smaller, 1s. 6d. 
Spirsea japonica multifiora. the best sorts for pots, 4 for 1s. 3d. 
Arum Lilies, large plants, 3 for 1s. 3d. Daisies, Double White 
or Red, 25 clumps, Is. ; 100, 28.6d. Roses on own roots, 48. 6d. 
doz. Send P.O. for List of Greenhouse and Hardy Plants. 

J. B. THOMPSON, 

The Mount, Hale Barns, Altrincham, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE 
CONSERVATORY. 


Ir is now, when fogs and mists largely prevail, 
that our greenhouses are considerably enhanced 
by the beautiful blooms of the Autumn Queen. 
Those who have glasshouses, and who have 
made preparation for the reception of the plants, 
will now be enjoying to the full the display 


which months of previous work have brought 
about. The magnificent blooms staged every 
year act as an incentive to many to attempt to 
grow similar flowers, and there are. still, and 
doubtless always will be, people who regard 
blossoms’ of size and substance as their great 
ideals. The Chrysanthemum, however, is some- 
thing more than this, for to the majority who 
grow simply for decoration it has its charm 
Without in any wise wishing to appear preju- 
diced, I submit that Chrysanthemums grown 
merely for one’s own house, for the sake of cut- 
ting, or for window adornment, have by far the 
greatest number of adherents, and, though the 
interest of the shows is manifestly shown for 
the largest and finest blooms, the people who 
have small greenhouses are recognising that one 
gets the greatest amount of pleasure from 
plants with a score flowers or more. It is also 
fair to say that many of our decorative Chrys- 
anthemums are more elegant grown in this way 
than if grown with three or four flowers on a 

lant. Quite recently I was asked for some 
Blonsceiel and by taking a few from each of my 
plants I was able to present a large bunch to the 
applicant without scarcely any signs of the 
plants having been touched, This, of course, 
would have been impoasible if large blooms only 
had been grown. ‘Then, too, there are some 
delightful varieties that do not come under the 
category of large sorts, some of them being the 
singles and Pompons. These for table decora- 
tion, say for baskets and stands, prettily 
arranged, and relieved by Smilax or Asparagus, 
are most beautiful, and in my judgment are 
more appreciated than heavy blooms, however 
well grown. Let us take a few, beginning with 
those that bloom in October, and make our selec- 
tion from varieties that owing to their dwarf- 
ness can be used for window decoration as well 
as for cutting. I will confine myself more to 
Japanese, singles, Anemones, and Pompons, as 
being the most serviceable : 

JAPANESE. — Lady Selborne, white, 4 feet ; 
Fiberta, yellow, from 2} feet; Aurore, red, 
4 feet; Mrs. Wingfield, blush, 2 feet; P. E. 
Barre, purple, 2 feet ; Ryecroft Glory, golden- 

ellow, 3 feet ; Tolstoi, gold, shaded red, 4 feet ; 
fons, Leveque Fils, crimson, reverse gold, 
4 feet ; Lutea, primrose, 4 feet; A. Lejeune, 
rosy-lilac, 3 feet ; Souv. de Petite Amie, white, 
3 feet; Source d’Or, orange-gold, 4 feet; 
President Lemaire, crimson, old gold reverse ; 
Mutual Friend, pure white, 4 feet; Mlle. 
Lacroix, white, late, 4 feet. 

REFLEXED,—Chevalier Domage, bright yellow. 
3 feet; Julie Lagravere, deep crimson, 4 feet ; 


Elsie, white, 4 feet; James Carter, amber, 
4 feet. 

ANEMONES.—Fleur de Marie, pure white, 
3 feet ; Queen Marguerite, lilac, 4 feet ; W. G. 
Drover, carmine, tipped yellow, 4 feet ; Mme. 
R. Owen, pure white, 4 feet ; G. Sands, bronze- 
red, 5 feet ; Descartes, crimson. 

JAPANESE-ANEMONES.—Robin Adair, blush, 
lilac-pink centre ; Mrs. P. R. Dunn, white. 

Pompons.—Drin Drin, yellow, 3 feet ; Eyns- 
ford Gem, purple-rose, 2 feet ; Maid of Kent, 
white, rose tinted, 4 feet; Mlle. Marthe, 
white, 3 feet ; Purity, small white, 2 feet. 

Sinates.—White Eye, rosy-pink, white cen- 
tre, 3 feet; Purity, pure white, green centre, 
44 feet ; Nora, pink, having white zone, 2 feet ; 
Mrs. Baillie, chestnut, 24 feet ; Muriel Foster, 
terra-cotta, yellow centre, very effective, 2 feet ; 
Poinsettia, blooms very large deep red, dwarf, 
18:inches; Mrs. D. B, Crane, cerise pink, 
34 feet; Miss Rennie, cream, edged violet, 
3 feet; Miss M. Anderson, white, 3 feet ; 
Magenta, magenta, silver centre, 4 feet; 
Jenny Wren, red, 2 feet ; Charming, golden- 
yellow, 4 feet. 

Others might be added, but those mentioned 
are dwarf and inexpensive, and are suitable for 
the decoration of windows, tables, and small 
greenhouses, and by growing them in medium- 
sized pots, and stopping them once or twice 
in a season, one can get compact plants. 
Lastly, Chrysanthemums for decoration need 
not be struck before February or March, and 
what is equally important where cut blossoms 
are wanted in plenty, the old stools may be 
kept in a cold-frame until all danger of frost is 
passed, when they may be planted in the border 
and potted up a few weeks before they com- 
mence to bloom in the autumn. TowNSMAN. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—SOME NEW 
KINDS. 
Jupema by what has been seen of the newer 
introductions, the present season promises to 
enrich our collections with a goodly number 
of new and choice sorts from various sources. 
Japanese varieties continue to monopolise 
attention, and it is encouraging to note that 
those of a hardy kind and specially suited for 
border culture are receiving a larger share of 
attention. Large exhibition Japanese blooms 
have been represented in splendid condition, 
each showing some distinct advancement 
One cannot help noticing that new varieties 
equally as good as those which obtained favour 
years since are now passed by, owing to the 
exceptional quality represented by just a few 
of the leading novelties. If the present rate 
of progress be maintained, the boards on 
which the blooms are now exhibited, and 
which were enlarged only a few years since, 
will again be inadequate to show the flowers 
to advantage. A variety named Queen Alex- 
andra is one of the most notable Japanese 
introductions of the present season. Its colour 
is a pleasing shade of fawn suffused with 
rosy-salmon, and with a pale straw-yellow 
reverse, to the long, broad petals of good 
substance. The blooms recently exhibited 
before the National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
floral committee gained a first-class certificate. 


Bessie Godfrey, from the same source, is a 
flower of great beauty. The colour is a pale 
canary-yellow with a much paler reverse. The 
petals are long and of medium width, slightly 
curling and incurving at the ends. A similar 
award was made to this variety. An immense 
spreading flower of massive build is Sensation. 
The florets are very broad and of exceptional 
substance, and build up a fine exhibition bloom. 
Deep yellow, suffused crimson, is a correct 
description of its colour. Awarded F.C.C. A 
like award was made in favour of Masterpiece, 
a flower of good form, of massive and compact 
build, with broad, incurving florets of splendid 
substance. The inside colouring of the florets 
is reddish-crimson, with a golden-bronza reverse. 
Maximum points were also secured by a variety 
named K’xmouth Crimson, this being an exhi- 
bition bloom of considerable promise. The 
colour, in this instance, may be described as 
rich bright claret-crimson, with a golden-bronze 
reverse to the broad incurving florets. As the 
bloom finishes, the centre florets reflex, revealing 
the rich colouring just described, First-rate 
Japanese blooms of a crimson colour are a 
limited quantity, and a fine representative of 
this colour is Triumph, rather small for exhi- 
bition, yet, in so far as regards flowers of this 
colour, the variety under notice is ahead of 
most others. The colour may be described as a 
rich, deep glowing crimson, with a bright 
golden-bronze reverse. The florets are of 
medium width, slightly twisted and curled, and 
build up a bloom of good depth and substance. 
This variety revert a first-class certificate. 
In Bronze Soleil d’Octobre, a sport from the 
type, the colour may be described as a pleasing 
fawn, deepening in colour towards the base of 
the florets. It was thought so highly of that 
a F.C.C. has been awarded in its favour. 
Mafekiog Hero is another good incurved Japan- 
ese, The florets are fairly broad, lightly 
incurviag, and showing the inside colouring of 
claret - crimson with a light bronze reverse. 
Many experts regard this variety as being so 
nearly like to Exmouth Crimson, already noted 
above, that the last-mentioned loses some of its 
value in consequence. The Baron is a fairly 
large spreading Japanese, with broad, massive 
florets of great substance, incurving at the ends. 
It is a striking flower, the colour being a chest- 
nut-crimson, suffased gold, and with a rich gold 
reverse. A lovely clear rose-coloured Japanese, 
May Vallis, of pleasing reflexed form, and with 
a silvery reverse, has charmed all who have 
seen it. The florets are of medium width, good 
length, and slightly twisted, making a flower of 
beautiful form. Some experts regard the last- 
mentioned variety as being too much like Miss 
Evelyn Douglas, introduced last season, but the 
variety under notice appears to possess a deeper 
colour than that variety. A massive flower is 
Dake of Devonshire, belonging to the incurvec, 
Japanese section. The colour is clear yellow, 
with broai florets, building up a flower cf 
fairly solil proportions. Of this we shall 
probably hear more later. An award of merit 
of the N.C S. has been granted to Edward VII., 
an incurved - Japanese, the florets broad, 
slightly curling and incurving at the ends. 
Rosy-purple is its colour on the inside with a 
bronze reverse. Beauty of Kent, said to be a 
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sport fcom the popular Japanese Edith Tabor, is 
considered to be the same as Mrs. J. W. Barks, 
the bronze sport from that variety of a year or 
two since. A soft pink sport from the single 
Miss Mary Anderson is an acquisition. This 
new sort is to be distributed under the name of 
Pink Mary Anderson. The disc is yellow, with 
a very narrow zone of white round it, which 
heightens the effect ot the soft pink colouring. 
This variety has been awarded .a F.C C. A 
lovely salmon-pink border sort is Ryecroft 
Beauty, said to be a seedling from Queen of the 
Karlies. EK. G. 


GROWING CHRYSANTHEMUMS UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 
TO THR EDITOR OF ** GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Str,—The enclosed photographs maybe of 
interest to those of your readers who are fond of 
Chrysanthemums, but having no greenhouse, or 
perhaps no spare time for growing them in pots, 
are disappointed year after year by their out- 
door show through rough winds and heavy 
rains. Such used to be my fate! But since 
growing them in the way shown I am able to 
cut quantities of cut flowers from the middle of 
October to Christmas. After putting them into 
the ground and staking them, the plants get 
very little attention, beyond an extra tie as they 
grow, until it is necessary to slightly thin the 
buds of some varieties. They are not even 
watered, unless after planting the weather 
should be very dry. Then, when the buds are 
showing colour, and after a soaking rain, a calico 
cover is tied over the ‘‘shed,” from which, 
being made with a good slope, heavy rain is 
carried off. What does come through is clean 
and does no harm, even to fully-expanded flowers. 
The cover keeps the plants from being knocked 
about in high winds, and my garden being a 
very windy one the flowers used to get so 
battered and bruised that they were of no use at 
all. Lastly, in a town garden the cover keeps 
off the soot falling from surrounding chimneys, 
This, I know, is not a new way of protecting 
them, but after seven or eight years’ experience 
I think it deserves to be more generally known 
and followed. The first season proved such a 
success that I now have two ‘“‘ sheds,” one for 
early and one for later varieties. The ground 
occupied is about 15 feet by 10 feet, facing 
south, with about 50 plants in each piece. The 
cover is of unbleached calico, the cheaper the bet- 
ter, a3 it lets more light through. Minecostabout 
7s. 6d. each, and have lasted five or six years, 
being taken off, washed, and put away when the 
flowers are all cut. I tried oiled calico, but the 
cost was doubled, while it kept out a good deal 
more light, and made the calico so rotten that it 
only lasted for one season. You will say 
nothing has been said about frost. In: this 
locality we have not had any sharp frosts before 
Christmas for several years, though I think the 
first year I tried the covering we had a sharp 
one in October, and the first flowers of Lady 
Selborne I cut were frozen stiff with frost all 
glistening on their leaves, but they were not in 
the least discoloured. You will see in the 
photograph the sides of the ‘‘shed” are 
uncovered ; in very cold weather a cover would 
be put on the east side, 

I find free-flowering sorts with stiff stems 
most satisfactory, as the shade tends naturally 
to weaken the stems somewhat. The colours 
also are paler than of those grown under glass 
or quite in the open. Lady Selborne, Mme. 
Lacroix and. sports, Golden Elsie, Soleil 
d’Octobre, Phcebus, Queen of England, Source 
d’Or, and others of that class do very well. 
Among the earlier sorts I was very pleased 
with Rayonnante, a charming pink, and Black 
Hawk, velvety claret, which wants no disbud- 
ding. Geo. Knowles is a beauty, and grown 
freely gives a great quantity of bloom, also 
Golden Gate, Admiral Sir 8. Symons, a late 
golden single, Beauty of Sholing, Golden Gem, 
‘International, Etoile de Lyon, and Graphic have 
all been successful in former years, while my 
last blooms come from Major Bonaffon,. Sun- 
stone, a charming flower lasting when cut a 
fortnight or more, W. H. Lincoln, and Princess 
Victoria, I should be glad to know-of ‘a few 
more very late ones, and am also badly off for 
good reds. Perhaps some of your readers can 
suggest some that would be'suitable ? 

H. C., Southampton. 


[A very interesting note, Unfortunately, the 














blackish-maroon, rich and vivid. 
are long and drooping. 
old Wm. Seward will appreciate this much- 
improved kind. 
branching and free. 
stiff, and for general culture this appears to me 
the finest crimson Chrysanthemum yet raised. 


of a deep maroon-crimson, 
and of fair length, with exceptional substance. 
The plant is of Vigorous habit and dwarf, a 
novelty of considerable value for any purpose. 
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photograph, which showed an erection formed 
by upright poles with pieces of lath resting on 
these to fasten the cover to, is not clear enough 
for us to obtain a gocd result. | 





CRIMSON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Or.late years there has been a number of intro- 
ductions in the way of new kinds, but yellow, 
white, bronze, and shades of pink more or less 
bright have predominated. The want of highly- 
coloured varieties has been felt, both for exhi- 
biting and for what may be termed general 
culture. It is, therefore, pleasing to note that 
this season several very choice;sorts.are flower- 


ing for the first time in this country. I allude 
to those raised in Australia. 


T. HumPHReEYS is aimagnificent kind, large, 


full, and deep. The colour is intense crimson- 
scarlet. 
form, thus exhibiting to the full its remarkable 
shade of colour. 
It is somewhat tall in growth, but not weakly. 
For show this is a really fine sort. 


The. florets are long and drooping in 
The blooms have substance, 
The colour is 


The. florets 
Those who know the 


MATCHLESS is well named. 


The plant has a capital habit, 
The stem of the bloom is 


Lorp ALVERSTONE.—This variety has flowers 
The florets are wide 


Mrs. ©. J. SALTER is very fine indeed. Its 


long, recurving petals are formed somewhat 
like those of the well-known Cullingfordi, and, 
as in that kind, the old gold reverse is visible. 
The shade most seen is rich crimson-scarlet. 


Market Rep.—This is an ideal kind for 


those who grow Chrysanthemums for cut bloom, 

The plant has a good habit, an item of the first 

importance. 

and have a nice recurving form; they are of 

medium size. 

terra-cotta-red would perhaps describe the tint. 
iL § 


Its flowers are freely produced 
Tne colour is a crimson—deep 
{, 8. 


NOTHS AND REPLIRS. 
Three late Chrysanthemums.—Would you 


kindly tell me three of the very latest Chrysanthemums 
suitable for market? I would like a good yellow, bronze, 


and. white.—W. P. 
{R. Hooper Pearson is a fine late yellow variety, Princess 


Victoria a first-rate late white, and for a late bronze it will 


be difficult to beat Tuxedo.] 


Chrysanthemum Kitty Duncan.—!I have 
before me a bloom of this striking newsort. The colour is 
intense crimson. It is of medium size—that is, as exhibi- 
tion blooms go, but it is especially rich. The plant forms 
a fine bush, and for this mode of culture it can be recom- 
mended. The flower is full and light in arrangement, with 
a good stem.— H. 

Chrysanthemum Miss Hvelyn 
Douglas.—This is a welcome addition to the 
Japanese varieties. The shade of colour is 
mauve, soft and very-pleasing. It is of delight- 
ful shape, deep and recurving, and the florets 
being plentiful'and of great length, the flowers 
appear massive. The habit of the plant lends 
itself to being- grown on the principle of late- 
struck cuttings with but one bloom toa plant. 
In this manner the specimens are short, the 
foliage fine, and the flowers fine also. The 
variety is of English origin, having been raised 
by Mr. H. Weeks, Derby. It should be added 
to the choicest collections. —H. 8S. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums. 
—Mr. W. Wells sends us from his grounds at 
Earlswood, Redhill, Surrey, a very handsome 
gathering of Chrysanthemums from the open 
air, comprising Pompons, reflexed, and Japanese 
kinds, varying in colour from pure white to 
dark purple. The early Chrysanthemums are, 
no doubt, very useful when we have such sea- 
sons as the present, with no frost, or at least 
very little ; but we think that the Michaelmas 
Daisies are more effective in the garden, and can 
be grown with far less trouble and at far less 
cost. The question arises, do the plants from 
which the flowers have been gathered re- 
main in the open during the winter? We 
should say no. Look at the work: entailed in 
propagating and planting out Chrysanthemums 
compared with the labour that is required for the 
Michaelmas Daisy, which can be broken up and 
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replanted every three years and yield a mass of 
bloom every season be the weather what it may. 
What we want is a race of Chrysanthemums 
like the old Cottage Pink, that can be left in the 
ground from year to year and produce its 
sheaves of bloom in the autumn, as may be seen 
in several gardens in the neighbourhood of 
London, visited as of late by severe fogs, which 
leave the generality of Chrysanthemums out- 
doors in a bedraggled and forlorn plight. 


Late Chrysanthemums,—Daring the 
past few years the latest flowering kinds have 
been very much in demand, especially for 
Christmas and New Year decorations, and the 
later they can be kept the more valuable they 
are. All sorts of devices are tried to secure 
blooms at the time they are needed. One of the 
things that helps to retard the blooming is 
pinching the points out of the growing shoots 
yery late in the summer, or cutting the plants 
down at midsummer, and then allowing a new 
head to. grow unchecked. If this stopping is 
carried out so late that the shoots do not get 
matured, the chances are that many of them 
will fail to produce blooms at all. [I find the 
end of July late enough to pinch for the last 
time. The most potent factor towards retarding 
is keeping the plants in the open air as late as 
possible. Evenin the south of England it is 
not safe to risk them after the first week in 
November, for frost sufficient to spoil the buds 
may come at any time after the middle of Octo- 


ber, and.those who grow late sorts should have - 


them under a temporary covering of frigi-domo 
or something that will ward off a few degrees of 
frost, or all their work for the season may be 
destroyed by one frost. The white kinds that 
are the most valuable are not nearly so hardy as 
the dark sorts, or, rather, they show the effects 
of frost much sooner. As soon as they have got 
established in their flowering quarters, let them 
have all the air that is possible. Keep the roots 
moist and the tops dry. A little artificial heat 
to expel damp and keep out frost is all that is 
needed, and, judging from the general appear- 
ance, I should say that nearly all kinds are a 
fortnight later in expanding their blooms than is 


usual, which is all in favour of the latest kinds, © 


—J. Groom, Gosport. 


Chrysanthemums on board fences. 
—Those who have grown Chrysanthemums out- 
of-doors for any length of time find that it is 
the continual buffeting they get from rough 
gales, with alternate deluges of rain and parch- 
ing winds, that do far more damage to the blooms 
than actual frost, and that even a shelter of 
shrubs adds greatly to their lasting properties. 
The best means I have yet seen of having them 
really satisfactory in November is to plant them 
against a wooden fence or low wall, and train 
the shoots all over the surface, so that when the 
rough autumn gales and heavy rains come on 
they remain fast. It is the swaying to and fro 
that does the mischief. In most gardens there 
are bare spaces on walls and fences that with a 
very little trouble would make just the place for 
a late autumn display of. these lovely flowers. 
Of course, a good deal of judgment is needed 
to select varieties suitable to the position, for 
no one who contemplates flowering the Queen of 
Autumn in the:6pen air should go to a Chrysan- 
themum show and take down the names of 
prize-winners as suitable for the purpose. If 
they do, that'is the first step to failure, as these 
sorts need a good glass roof to do them well. 
Look around your neighbours’ gardens, and see 
what sorts they can get to flower in the open in 
your locality, and then with a good selection of 
distinct colours set to work. Get some good 
strong plants early in spring, and plant them 
about a yard apart, so that the colours blend 
well together, and give the white varieties the 
most sheltered corner, for the yellows and 
crimsons can bear exposure much _ better.— 
JAMES GROOM, Gosport. 


Photographs of Gardens, Piants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of tts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent.to- us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. : 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1 
Mrs. Bayldon, Oaklands, Dawlish, Devon, for 
Lilium speciosum vars. in bed of Azalea mollis. 
2, R. Chapman, 6, Betteridge-road, Fulham, for 
Begonia Pearcei, 
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COBAIA SCANDENS, 


Txis plant, introduced from Mexico more than 
100 years ago, has been long known and appre- 
ciated as a good greenhouse climber, especially 
where the rapid and effective clothing of large 
areas with greenery rather than any brilliant 
display of flower was needed. It will also thrive 
well against a wall in favourable localities in 
southern and western counties, and it will cover 
a considerable space of trellis work during the 
summer, In addition to its value as a climber, 
it can be effectively employed as a trailer, 
either for large vases or for the outer ring of 
raised beds, and if the latter are rather high no 
plant will clothe the piles so ‘quickly. Plants, 
if lifted, headed back, and potted, may be used 
another year, but the better way is to always 
raise seedlings. It should be given light rich 
soil, and if kept watered will flower freely during 
the summer. 


When against a wall, fif* given | 
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| the arrangement generally. 


back wall, 





Cobsa scandens variegata in the conservatory. 


some slight protection it will survive an 
ordinary winter. When it is intended to plant 
out the Coba in the greenhouse the roots 
should be confined so as to check the growth, 
which soon becomes unmanageable if the roots 
have too much freedom. After planting, little 


further is required except training the shoots to | 


fill the requisite space and cutting the plants in 
freely to keep them within bounds. Seed, as a 


rule, is not very reliable, and the best way is to | 


place a single seed, in-each small pot, potting 
the secdlings@HAa snp: edanbil placed in 
their permanent~ quarters. 





figured must be raised from cuttings in a warm, 
close frame, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Heating greenhouse (Heatiny ).—The | 
unsatisfactory working is obviously due to the 
varying levels at which you have disposed the 





~~ -tt-may also be | 
raised from cuttings... The variegated form here i c 
| plicity is always the best, but with three dis- 


the end corner is reached on the opposite side of 
| the house from the starting-point. At this, the 
highest point, the two flows could discharge 
| into one 4-inch return dropped sharply, and 
crossing beneath the pathway and door-sill enter 
the boiler through the wall. In this way, with 
a‘steady rise throughout, you would secure a 
_ uniform heating of the pipes, and by arranging 
the pipes.in parallel lines obtain the maximum 
radiating» power also. You would by this 
arrangement require an open vent or air-pipe at 
the highest point, and it is quite possible now 
the thing is not working properly through lack 
of some such arrangement. In such cases sim- 


tinct flows arranged as you describe them, it is 
small wonder the working is unsatisfactory. 
Possibly all the pipes are not heated, or if so 
at all uniformly, and this will account for the 
erratic behaviour of the boiler. If we read 
your letter aright, you have only 48 feet of 





piping ; in fact, we are by no means clear as to | 


piping attached to the boiler, and this it is 


If, however, we 
rightly conjecture that you have three separate 
flows from this boiler and for the one house, we 
say at once it is unnecessary and likely to lead 
to confusion and difficulty. You say nothing of 
the class of boiler you are dealing with, and 
whether it is placed inside or outside the house. 
In any case, however properly set, two rows of 
4-inch piping will be found ample to maintain 
the temperature of which you speak. Assuming 
the house is a three-quarter span, your best 
method will be to take two rows of 4-inch 
piping along the front or lower side first, and 
continue the same across the end and along the 
Starting, say, at the door, with the 
pipes 12 inches clear of the ground and the 
pipes arranged alongside each other ‘(not one 
above the other), both would then act uni- 
formly as flows, and by giving a rise of # inch in 
each 9-feet length of pipe carry them along the 
front, across the end, and along the back, until 
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quite likely is not sufficient for its capacity. 
Again, its arrangement cannot properly heat the 
house. The only really practical way of heat- 
ing in such cases is for the piping to go around 
the house near the outer walls. If you do this as 
suggested, it is possible that the arrangement 
will swallow up the extra piping you speak of. 
The only other way of heating would be to 
arrange the two rows of pipes one above the 
other. In this way the actual heating is done 
by one of the pipes, while, as suggested above, 
both pipes are converted into flows till the 
highest point of their running is reached, and 
you there obtain the greatest possible advan- 
tage by this arrangement. This and the sharp, 
short return to the boiler will create the thing 
most to he desired—namely, a rapid and free 
circulation. There is still so much room for 
improvement in these matters of heating that 
we are tempted to publish one or more articles 
thereon for the benefit of readers generally. 

Begonia floribunda rosea.—Last March I sowed 
this Begonia. As soon as possible I pricked out the tiny 
plants. They have not done very well, as I was uxfortu- 
nate in obtaining my seed too late in the season. I 
would be glad of any advice as to how .to treat them 
through the winter months. I am anxious to succeed. 
Will be bedding them out next summer. I have kept 
them in boxes ail this season, as they were too small to 
bed out till so very late in the season. I have a small hot- 
house, a frame, and a cellar. The plants look well—thick 
with side shoots—and are still flowering. I obtained the 
name of this Begonia by answer to my query in the 13th 
Oct., 1900, number of your interesting paper.—A. G. N. 

[You had better leave them as they are in the 
boxes, and as soon after Christmas as yourcan, 
pot them off singly into small pots and grow 
them on freely until you want to plant them 
out in May or early June. If you have sufficient 
heat you could pot them off now and keep them 
in your warm house, close up to the glass, so 
that they do not become drawn. ] 

Roman Hyacinth and Crocus bulbs grown 
in bowis in stones.—I have planted a number of 
bulbs in bowls in white marble stone, broken small, and 
charcoal. Quite half the bulbs have gone rotten. Can 
you account for this ?—Ros.LEyan, 

[If you have not given water in excess and 
much too early—that is, before the roots were 
emitted—it would appear the bulbs were not 
sound, “This view is strengthened by the fact of 
‘‘quite half” having ‘‘ gone rotten.” You say 
nothing about the water side of the question at 
all, and the mere placing of the bulbs in the 
material named is not at all a sufficient cause for 
so much decay. Had we seen a sample of 
the decayed bulbs, we should have been in a 
position to state more definitely the probable 
cause of failure, whether from. pre-diseased 
bulbs or other cause. | 


Watering plants.—Is water supplied in the usual 
Way by a water company, kept in a cask in a garden, suit- 
able after standing for some weeks for watering flowers, 
or is it necessary that fresh water should be invariably 
used ?—J. A. E. 

[It is not necessary to use fresh water, although if the 
water you refer to is mixed with lime, it is well to let it 
stand for two or three days, so that the lime may settle. 
Standing it in the open exposed to the air also helps to 
soften it, and thus makes it more suitable for plants. ] 

Bouvardias.—All who desire plenty of 
neat and useful flowers in the depth of winter, 
and can afford the plants a slightly higher tem- 
perature than that of an ordinary greenhouse, 
should grow a good batch of Bouvardias. For 
button-hole work, ladies’ sprays, etc., the 
clusters of pretty tube-like blossoms are espe- 
cially valuable. Some time ago the plants 
ought to have had their last shift for the 
season, and be standing in some light and very 
airy pit, or low house, close to the glass. The 
final pinching-in should also have been given last 
month, earlier or later, according to the time 
the plants are wanted in bloom. From the 
time the fresh growth commences the point of 
each shoot ought to be taken out regularly 
beyond the third pair of leaves if bushy exam- 
ples are desired ; but it is not well to continue 
this stopping process too long, for then not only 
is the flowering deferred, and perhaps incon-’ 
veniently so thereby, but the trusses are 
smaller than they would have been had longer 
growth been formed beforehand. Potting and 
stopping must, however, never take place 
together. It is a mistake to use too large pots 
in proportion to the size of the plants for these 
fine-rooted subjects. The 5-inch size affords 
plenty of space for the roots the first season. 
Next year they.may have 7-inch pots, and so 
on. Large plants are, however, far more 
profitable than small ones, and specimens three 
or four years of age in, say, 10-inch pots, are, if 
in good condition, grand, 
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SWEET WILLIAMS. | are large patches of Pampas Grass, just now in| varieties of Dianthus, such as the sweet-scented 





IN some strains of Sweet Williams parti-coloured 
varieties occur. They, are very pretty, especi- 
ally when in the samé head of bloom there is a 
gradation of tint from white to deep crimson. 
Extra good kinds should be kept ; they remain 


An edging of Sweet Williams. 
Miss Newcome, Thurston Lodge, Bury St. Edmunds. 


\ 


even on light soils in health and vigour, the 
same plants continuiigyto bloom for several 
years in perfection if top-dressed in winter, or 
given some liquid magure in spring. In the 
case of an extra good variety, it is easy to 
increase it by pulling the old stool to pieces, 
which, if dibbled into rich soil and kept moist, 
will make good flowering plants for another 
year. To have good specimens from seed, sow 
in March, and transplant into a piece of free, 
good soil when the young plants are large 
enough to handle, putting them into their per- 
manent quarters in autumn. Sweet Williams 
have been so much improved during these last 
few years that it is easy to secure a good strain ; 
but everyone who grows them should, by con- 
tinued selection, develop the capabilities of 
these showy hardy flowers by saving seed from 
the best blooms only, rejecting all of an inferior 
description. In this way there will be a yearly 
improvement in size of bloom and depth and 
purity of tint. What are called Auricula-eyed 
Sweet Williams constitute a fine strain, the 
markings being clear and distinct. For shrub- 
bery margins and edgings, as in our illustra- 
tion, and similar places, where hardy flowers of 
an enduring character are used, Sweet Williams 
are especially suited. 


*.* NOTES ON A ROCK GARDEN. 


Tne rock-garden that I am about to describe is 
not on a large scale, and does not necessitate the 
outlay of tons of rock or cartloads of earth. I 
might rather call it a home for many choice and 
lovely alpine and British plants. Plants that 
would get over-shadowed or crowded out of the 
ordinary herbaceous borders in my rock-garden 
cin find more suitable homes. Surrounding the 
rock-garden is a lawn, with many fine single 
specimen Pines, Cedars, flowering shrubs, and 
is well sheltered by a band of trees. Nearer the 
rock-garden a Gunnera scabra stretches forth its 
magn ficant leaves, and the many forms of 
Bamboo seem quite established, and wave 
their graceful stems to every breezs. Close by 











From a photograph sent by 








full beauty. In the centre of the rock-garden 
is a circular basin about 18 feet across, with a 
fountain, and diverging from the edge of the 
pond, as I shall venture to call it, are paths 
gravelled with yellow river sand, forming many 
irregular-shaped beds of different shapes and 
sizes, all edged with stones, some in the 
form of two tiers of small terraces. Else- 
where I have raised the earth to form 
mounds and banks. This gives variety. 
One bank, about 3 feet high and 7 feet long, 
the earth sloping towards the walk near the 
pond, has a deep blue Clematis over the 
top and at the side of the slope Pernettyas 
and Arum Lilies (these latter are covered 
over in winter with peat-mould about 
8 inches deep). At one end of the same 
mound is a very large clump of Lady Fern, 
and under its spreading fronds a colony of 
the lovely delicate Fern Cystopteris mon- 
tana is quite established. Here and there 
you may see a rock which gives shade in 
summer and shelter in winter. Along the 
stone edging of the paths are many species 
of Saxifrages, the most beautiful, perhaps, 
being 8. Wallacei and 8S. Fortunei, besides 
at least a dozen varieties of the Mossy 
section, ‘There are many other dwarf 
alpines, such as Thyme, Arenaria, creepin 
Veronica, Dryas octopetala, Crane’s Bill o 
sorts, especially the deep-coloured san- 
guineum and the lovely soft pink G. 
lancastriense. Muhlenbeckia complexa is 
good for creeping over rocks in spring-time. 
Sanguinaria canadensis is very pretty. One 
large division at the outskirts of the rock- 
garden is devoted to Lilies—auratum, 
testaceum, tigrinum, and the three varieties 
of Martagon, white, purple, and scarlet. I 
must confess to having frequently to renew 
the auratum, as it is apt to die off. At 
the back of this bed of Lilies is a clamp of 
Arundo Donax, which looks very well and 
stately. Another bed I have devoted to 
Campanulas, the taller kinds, such as 
latifolia, white and purple, at the back 
nearer the pond, then the medium-sized 
C. turbinata, C. Hosti, and the smaller 
pusilla, G. F. Wilson, and pulla Nor 
must our own lovely native Harebell 
(Campanula rotundifolia) be forgotten. It 
blooms well. I have never been able to obtain 
a white variety. Another little nook is filled 
with varieties of Primulas, the tall Primula 
japonica, that sows itself near the parent plant, 
the stately P. sikkimensis, with heads of 
drooping pale yellow flowers. No variety is 
more beautiful than P. rosea. P. farinos, very 
dwarf, with pink flowers, brings back memories 
of sunny days spent near Pontresina. Anemones 
are also most attractive, as the lovely white- 
flowered Anemone alpina, the blue A. apennina, 
which cheers us in April, A. ranunculoides, 
bright yellow, and the exquisite Anemone 
Robinsoniana, pale mauve. [ also grow the 
Pasque - flower (Anemone pulsatilla), always 
seeming to arrange its flowers to rejoice us at 
Easter. 

Two of my most interesting plants are hardy 
Orchids, Cypripedium spectabile (the Canadian 
Moccasin-flower) and Uypripedium Calceolus, 
once a denizen of woods in the North of 
England—mine came from Aix-les-Bains. They 
are both well established, and send up many 
spikes of lovely flowers, especially C. spectabile. 
Close by the outer edge of the pond isa large 
plant of New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) ; 
its long sword-like leaves and strange-looking 
red-brown flowers add much to the Sai of 
the rock-garden. Here and there are planted 
small shrubs—Hypericum olympicum, also the 
smaller forms of Cistus. Helianthemums of 
different colours add to the brightness of the 
whole, but they must be renewed about 
every three years. Anthericum Liliastrum 
(St. Bruno’s Lily) and A. Liliago are great 
additions, and ot easy growth. A_ little 
further on you may catch a glimpse of large 
clump; of Gentiana asclepiadea, dazzling 
blue, but, alas! of short duration, its flowers 
fading very quickly. Quite near are patches of 
Gentiana acaulis amongst the small stones near 
the walk. Just lately I have been given some 
plants of a lovely pale blue native Gentian, 
G. Pneumonanthe. I hope I may tempt it to 
take up its abode in my wild garden. G. 
septemfida is also worthy of a place. The 


superbus, the lowly D. alpinus, and several others, 
are always very charming. I have not time to 
enumerate many other favourite plants comfort- 
ably settled in my home for alpines, such as 
Edelweiss, Androsaces, Tufted Pansies, and the 
beautiful Colchicums, now in bloom, the double 
white, double mauve, and, most beautiful of all, 
C. autumnale speciosum. I have not mentioned 
the little Hepaticas, blue, pink, and white, the 
Squirrel’s Cups of American woods, nor yet the 
pretty hardy Cyclamens, with their very gay pink 
and white blooms and lovely mottled leaves. 
The bulbs best suited to a rock-garden and wild 
garden are Narcissus nanus and minor, also 
Narcissus cyclamineus, the spring Snowflake 
(Leucojum vernum), Chionodoxas, and the 
dwarf Scilla bifolia, blue and white. Sisyrin- 
chium grandiflorum is also very pretty. 

Perhaps I ought to have mentioned that the 
earth for growing most of the plants mentioned 
consists of a mixture of loam, peat, and coarse 
river-sand, with about double quantity of leat- 
mould. To me this rock-garden has been an 
immense pleasure, and it contains many plants 
that bring memories of kind friends and lovely 
scenes, M. 8. K. G. 






























































CROWN ANEMONES IN AUTUMN. 


THE many varieties of these are so universally 
thought of as spring flowers only, that, in the 
interest of a rapidly-increasing class of amateur 
gardeners, I wish to say that they flower most 
luxuriantly at the present season in many 
localities it the precaution be taken of raising 
plants from seeds sown in the open air in early 
spring. Gardening has been described as an 
art ‘which does mend Nature: change it 
rather ;” and so it comes that, in mild localities 
near the sea, this Windflower of the Greeks 
may add beauty to our gardens in this, the 
Dahlia season, even if not also in company with 
the Chrysanthemum and the Christmas Rose. 
No attempt was made in the olden days to treat 
the Crown Anemone as an autumnal-flowering 
plant, as is now quite possible. There is no 
magic in the method I recommend. The woolly 
seeds are rubbed up together with dry sand or 
earth, so as to separate them thoroughly, and, 
duriag February or early in March, they are 
sown very thinly on a bed of earth well enriched 
below the surface with cow-manure, the seed 
and sand being sprinkled on the surface 
together. After sowing, water during dry 
weather, and when the seedlings appear, thin 
them so that those remaining are fully 6 inches 
apart. During July and August the growth of 
the young plants may be strengthened by the 
application of weak liquid-manure or soot- 
water. The first flowers begin to appear during 
September and October, or say seven months 
after the seéds are sown, and near the seashore, 
‘or in warm, sheltered localities, flowers are pro- 
duced during mild weather all through the 
winter months, the finest flush of blossoms 
coming in March and April. B 





JANKA HELDREICHL. 


Tuts is the rarest and also the prettiest of the 
Ramondia family. It is a native of the moun- 








Janka Heldreichi. 


tains of South Macedonia, growing in ravines 
and dells in a single locality. Owing to failures 
in its cultivation it has been considered a miffy 
plant, dying away in our gardens in spite of the 
most cuireful handling, It likes to be moder- 
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ately moist at the roots and have shade and 
moisture in the air. No doubt some place ona 
well-constructed rockery can be chosen where it 
will take to situation and soil, which latter 
ought to be peat. The blooms are of a deep and 
bright blue, somewhat nodding, and shaped like 
those of aSoldanella. Their beauty is heightened 
by the silver-grey leaves, 


TAKING POSSESSION OF A NEGLECTED 
GARDEN. 


Tue love of flowers and their cultivation dwell 
in the hearts of rich and poor alike. Some who 
have it not may long for move spaces to grow 
flowers, etc. ; still, the greater number have to 
be satisfied with the small area of front and 
back gardens. It is about one of such small 
gardens I wish to write. In GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED some time back a writer stated that he 
entered into the tenancy. of a garden in nice 
order, whose former tenant was like-minded 
with himself. I have unfortunately had just 
the opposite experience, but the house itself 
was suited to my needs. I found the soil poor, 
sour, and shallow; what plants there were 
spindled and lanky ; snails in abundance, leav- 
ing their long, slimy trail on everything ; wood- 
lice, ants, and millipedes in thousands ; a Grass 
lawn so neglected that. weeds and Daisies were 
thicker than the Grass; and Apple- trees 
covered with American blight. All these 
things against me were enough to tax the 
patience of a lover of gardening, and which it 
has taken five years of incessant care, watchful- 
ness, and hard work to overcome. As to the 
slugs, it took over a hundred-weight of salt to 
accomplish their destruction in the garden. 
The woodlice-and ants have been gradually 
destroyed by pouring boiling water wherever 
possible without destroying the plants. I had 
transplanted 7 dozen of splendid Carnations 
from my old garden ; these were taken off by 
the millipede in. one year. I determined to 
trench the old ground 24 feet and wheel out the 
subsoil, which was nothing but dark red, 
hungry sand that no plants would thrive in, 
and bury leaves, turfy sods, and manure in its 
place. It was while at this work I found the 
home of the millipedes. They were in this sand 
under a south wall in hundreds. With a paint- 
brush and paraffin oil the Apple-trees have been 
carefully gone over and well brushed until the 
blight has disappeared. As to the Grass, I have 
a box with rich soil in one half, the other half 
empty to receive weeds, and am constantly 
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| astonishing how different these few trees look 


since this ground has been trenched and the 
roots shortened. As my ground is now well 
manured and trenched, I am giving up my 
garden frame, because I think I can make my 
place more beautiful without the manure-heap 
and frame; it will be also less expense and 
care through the winter, and I can buy plants 
in the spring from reliable firms cheaper 
than I can keep them through the winter. I 
am encouraged in this because of the success I 
have had from plants purchased this last season, 
and all obtained from advertisements in: GAr- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED. 

I read with interest the cultural remarks on 
the Sweet Pea. My own were sown in boxes 
1} inches apart in February, grown on ‘‘in a 
spare bedroom,” where they got plenty of sun, 
planted out in separate colours in May, and 
were grand clumps, 6 feet high, all summer. 
This is where I grow my best annuals. I find 
I can get gradual growth, sturdy plants, and 
can choose my time to plant them out. 
Under a north wall (where my predecessor said 
nothing would grow but Kidney Beans) I have 
choice Delphiniums, Phloxes, Aquilegias, Tro- 
pxolum speciosum, white and blue Campanulas, 
Anemone japonica, A. fulgens, A. coronaria, 
Daffodils, Primroses, Tufted Pansies, and Mossy 
Saxifrages. Under the south wall I have my 
choicest Tea Roses, Pinks, Ranunculus, and 
Begonias. In place of vegetables I have trained 
up the Apple-trees Clematis in variety, and 
have besides Ciiotheras, Asters, Lily of the 
Valley, Sweet Peas, Everlasting Peas, English 
and Spanish Irises, Climbing and Pillar Roses, 
etc., etc. My gardening information has been 
obtained from GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, which 
I have taken regularly for some years, and 
‘* The English Flower Garden,” which I obtain 
from the free library, and from it study the re- 
quirements, position, and soil requisite for 
plants before I plant them. BuswELt. 





LILIUM CONCOLOR VARS. 


Tus group, which, by the way, is small, will b> 
found useful to those who prefer good and 
useful garden Lilies, while the one in the illus- 
tration to-day is among the most deserving of 
the yellow forms. The typical species, L 
concolor, has flowers of a glowing scarlet that at 
once renders it distinct from all the Lily tribe. 
This is true of its peculiar shade of colour, as 
much as in the form and direction of the sepals, 
of which the picture gives a good idea. Apart 














Lilium concolor coridion. 


going over it, and wherever I take up a 
weed I put a small pinch of Grass seed, 


cover it with the soil, and put my 
foot firmly on it, and now my _ lawn 
is almost entirely free from weeds. I 


have devoted to flowers a small part.of the 
back garden under the Apple-trees where the 
former tenant grew a few vegetables, and it is 





| from the scarlet of the type there are others of 


varying yellow shades, some quite self coloured, 
others faintly spotted over the entire inner 
surface, others, again, asin the illustration, that 


| are spotted only in the lower half of the sepals 


This last is L. c. coridion, a good Lily for pot 
culture by reason of its dwarfness, its rare 
beauty, and general utility for cutting. For 
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pot culture it is best in allits forms when grown 
ima quite shady corner with a light overhesd 
for protection and plunged’ in leayes or sand. 
This last is @ precautionary measure so that 
excessive watering may be avoided. In the 
open ground select a spot that gives a cool root- 
ing medium with distant shade, Or if grouped 
among the smaller peat-loving shrubs, a good 
home may be found for it with the bulbs heavily 
covered with sand. The plant attains to nearly 
2 feet high, most of the varieties producing 
several flowers on each stem, » 





BRUCKENTHALIA SPICULIFOLIA. 


A NEAT and dwarf-habited shrub belonging to 
the Heath family. Indeed, at first sight the 

















Bruckenthalia spiculifolia. 


plant may really be taken for one of the nume- 
rous progeny of Erica. On closer inspection, 
however, there is a more quadrangular arrange- 
ment of the leaf-clothed stems or branches, 
that at the same time retain both in their dwarf, 
compact form and spreading, bushy habit, much 
of the characteristic growth of the dwarfer 
species of Heath. The flowers are pale purple 
or lilac, and produced freely on stems that are 
rarely more than 9 inches high. The plant is 
suited to dry, Heath-like pastures, or in peat or 
leaf-soil will make itself quite content in a 
shady and quiet spot in the garden. The plant 
generally prefers a dry, elevated position, and, 
indeed, in winter time this is essential. 
K. J. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Tufted Pansies.—Will you kindly tell me what 
Tufted Pansies are like, and in what respect they differ 
from ordinary Pansies? I recently saw in a country 
garden some (which I took to be Violas) which had large 
tufts of new growth in the centre after blooming right on 
from the early summer. I should like to procure some, 
and should be glad to know if they are the Tufted Pansies 
frequently mentioned ?—A LEARNER. 

[Pansies of whatever class or sort belong to 
Viola, What are called Tufted Pansies are 
usually raised from crosses of the old Pansy (V. 
tricolor) with Pansies of a more alpine character, 
such as V. stricta or V. cornuta. ‘‘ The term 
‘tufted’ has been very properly used to distin- 
guish plants of a spreading habit, like Pinks, 
Aubrietias, and Alpine Violets, from plants 
with simple erect stems, like, say, the Stock, 
Lupine, and Aster. ‘he German, I'rench, and 
older Pansies in our gardens do not spread at 
the roots as the Tufted Pansies do. Plants of 
this ‘tufted’ habit are often a mass of delicate 
rootlets, even above the ground, so that they are 
easily increased, and the term Tufted Pansies is 
a good one in all ways. Without an English 
name we shall always have confusion with the 
Latin name for the wild species, to all of which 
belong the old Latin name of the genus Viola. 
It is now agreed by botanists that all cross- 
bred garden plants—including Tufted Pansies, 
of course—should have popular English, and not 
Latin, names. ‘Bedding Viola’ is a vulgar 
compound of bad English and Latin; whereas 
‘Tufted Pansy’ isa good English name with a 
clear meaning.” The plants you refer to are 
no doubt what are known as *‘ Tufted Pansies.’ ] 

Keeping Cannas.—I have just dug up my Cannas, 
whicn have flowered weil in a south border, 1 obtained 
these Cannas (in 60 pots) from a florist last May. Please 
advise how they should be treated in order t» do well next 
season ?—A. G. N. 

{Stand your Cannas underneath the stage, 
taking care that too much water dces not fall un 
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them when you are watering the plants over- 
head. Break them up and repot them about 
the end of February or early in March, using 
light rich soil. After this the water supply 
must be gradually increased until you want to 
plant out again next summer. Harden them off 
well before you plant them out, ] 


Plants for tree-stumps.—lI have several tree- 
stumps hollowed out to receive plants in the centre and 
sides. The holes vary from 3 inches to 18 inches in 
diameter. They are placed in various positions, rather 
exposed to wind, 300 feet above sea, What are the most 
suitable hardy plants for these stumps?—YEWCLIFF. 

[You ask for herbaceous things, but one of the 
finest bushes of La France Rose we have seen is 
growing in one of the above, and has been for 
years past. You may succeed with any of the 
following: Campanula carpatica and alba, C. 
garganica hirsuta, C. isophylla alba, which will 
be more strictly hardy thus elevated, C. muralis, 
etc. In Phloxes any of the forms of P. setacea 
would do, especially atropurpurea and Nelsoni ; 
also P. amcena. Aubrietia grzca superba, A. 
Hendersoni, A. Dr. Mules, and A. Leichtlini 
are all beautiful. Saponaria ocymoides is good 
as a trailing plant, and it is not likely that the 
Orange Tropeolum polyphyllum_ will disap- 
point. Thymus lanuginosus, Androsace lanu- 
ginosa, Polygonum Brunonis, Achillea umbel- 
lata, are equally serviceable and free-flowering. 





too, in Brodisea, and equally so the early 
bulbous Irises. There are Ustrowskya magnifica 
and m. alba, the giants of the Bellflower family. 
To these may be added a few of the choicer 
Tree-Ponies, as also the rarer kinds of albi- 
flora and the single Japanese kinds. On the 
wall you may possibly succeed with such Roses 
as gigantea, the rerely-flowered Aica from 
Afghanistan, R. rugosa Blanche de Courbet, 
etc. Other Roses for the wall are Alister Stella 
Gray, Mme. Berard, W. A. Richardson, Aglaia, 
Thalia, Harrisonii, Pink Rover, Carmine Pillar, 
Felicité-Perpetue, and Belle Lyonnaise. You 
may probably like to try some of the 
‘‘ Penzance” Hybrid Sweet Briers also.] 
Lilium sulphureum.—A bulb of this 
charming Burmese Lily was purchased in the 
spring, potted in a mixture of peat, loam, and 
sand in a 6-inch pot, and stood out-of-doors in 
the company of L. longiflorum and L. speciosum 
in variety, intended for the decoration of the 
greenhouse. The bulb of L. sulphureum, how- 
ever, remained dormant so long that fears were 
expressed that it would not start. The flower- 
stem at length made its appearance, and grew 
away rapidly, so that by the time the buds 
developed it had a height of 4 feet. Towards 
the end of August it was taken into the green- 
house, and the first blossom (there were four) 














Davallia canariensis. 


You could even grow masses of Pinks or Carna- 
tions in such receptacles, allowing the latter to 
drape the sides without staking at ali. The 
chief drawback is the side holes, as these may 
tend to drain the soil too rapidly. If many such 
holes exist you should plug some up, as not a 
few of the above are capital trailing plants. ] 
Plants for warm south wall.—Can yousuggest 
some rare cr uncommon plants for a warm south wall? 
The soil has been thoroughly trenched., Itisa warm, rich 
loam, but dry and light, and most things but the peat- 
lovers seem to thrive init. I also want the names of a 
dozen climbing or semi-climbing Roses for the same wall. 
I should like to try some uncommon or rarely-seen species, 
and am very fond of single Roses. We rarely have any 
severe frost, and such things as the Macartney Rose and 
Lemon Verbena just romp with us.—C. E. A., Fermoy. 
[So much depends on circumstances in these 
things, and the plants that succeed in one warm 
spot will not do so in others. You may, how- 
ever, try the best forms of the Belladonna 
Lilies, Anemone palmata and its variety alba, 
Gerbera Jamesoni or Transvaal Daisy, a grand 
plant, Narcissus calathinus and albus, the 
lovely Calceolaria alba, Alstrcemeria pelegrina 
alba, Agapanthus Mooreanus, any of the hardy 
Crinums, Incarvillea Delavayi, Romneya Coul- 
teri, Hemerocallis aurantiaca major, Tritoma 
Nelsonii, Montbretia Germania, Milla biflora, 
Colchicum Sibthorpi, C. speciosum, any ot the 
Calochorti, and the varieties of Erythronium 
revolutum. There are many beautiful things, 
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opened on September 9th. It remained in per- 
fection just a fortnight, and the others bid fair 
to continue for the same length of time. An 
interval of a week elapsed between the opening 
of the fiest and last flowers. The plant in 
question has been greatly admired, each tube- 
shaped blossom being about 7 inches long, and 
the same across the expanded mouth. The 
interior of the flower is of a pretty yellow tint, 
which piles considerably towards the open part, 
while the exterior of the bloom has a reddish 
tinge. The scent is powerful, but of a pleasing 
aromatic nature. The presence of bulbils in 
the axils of the leaves causes L. sulphureum to 
stand out in a marked. manner from all the 
other members of the longiflorum group, to 
which it belongs. 

Planting a rough bank.—I have a bank by a 
ditch at present covered with weeds. I want to grow 


Primroses and Periwinkles, etc., on it. Is my best way to 
ears plants next spring, or could I put them in now?— 
A. ; 


[The Primroses and Periwinkle may be 
planted at almost any time you are ready, 
though it will not avail you much to wait too 
long into the spring. Indeed, we would prefer 
planting now. You may also plant London 
Pride, Asperula odorata, Crocus, Squills, 
Muscaris, and other things to adorn the bank, 
with Me:dow Sweet, King Cup, and Iris in 
the ditch itself. ] 
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GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIBNDS. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Plague of cockroaches.—My stove being over- 
run with cockroaches, I herewith send you three speci- 
mens. Could you kindly tell me what species they belong 
to, also the best way to exterminate them? They are 
such destructive pests, eating the roots and flowers of the 
Orchids.—ConsTANT READER. 

[The three specimens of cockroaches that you 
sent are as follows: No. 1, a full-grown speci- 
men of Periplaneta australasie; No. 2 is a 
specimen of the same insect in an immature 
condition; No. 3 is an immature specimen of, 
I believe, the common Cockroach (Stilopyga 
orientalis), but it is in bad condition, so that I 
cannot be quite certain. The first thing to do 
in trying to get rid of these insects is to find 
out where they hide during the day. This, 
probably, is in some cracks in the walls or floor 
which are in a warm position, for these insects 
dearly love warmth and dryness. The per- 
sistent use of insect-powder, blowing it into 
such places every evening for some days, should 
destroy them. I have in two houses in which I 
have lived cleared my kitchen of the common 
species in this way. When you have reduced 
the numbers I should carefully fill up with 
cefnent all the cracks in which it is possible for 
them to hide. You might also poison them by 
the use of some of the various phosphorus 
pastes which are sold for this purpose, and trap 
them in small basins of beer and sugar, or 
treacle and water, with small pieces of lath 
resting against the brims, so that the insects can 
easily crawl up. The basins must not be quite 
full or the insects will be able to drink the 
contents without falling in.—G. 8. 8.] 


The Ghost-moth (./. Aslett).—The insects 
you inclosed are the caterpillars of the ‘‘ Ghost- 
moth” (Hepialus humuli). These caterpillars 
and those of a very nearly allied species are at 
times very injurious to the roots of cultivated 
plants. I am afraid there is no better method 
of destroying them than turning them up out of 
the ground. No insecticide that you could use 
with safety to the plants at whose roots they 
are feeding would kill them, though’ perhaps a 
heavy watering with nitrate of soda, might make 
them shift their quarters.—G. 8. S: 


Insects in Walnut and Apple-trees.—I have 
found myriads of the enclosed small insects in the cracks 
of the bark of my Walnut-trees and some Apple-trees (old 
standards). I should be obliged if you would kindly 
inform me whether they are injurious and the best 
method of dealing with the attack?—F. J. GOoDCHILD. 

[The small creatures that you inclosed are 
specimens of one of the ‘‘ beetle mites” and 
belong to the genus Oribata. It has been a 
question whether these mites live on vegetable 
or animal food, but I believe it is generally 
agreed now that they are vegetarians, living, as 
they generally do, in the cracks of the bark of 
trees. I do not suppose that they do any 
appreciable amount of harm, but they cannot, at 
any rate, be beneficial. They may be killed by 
sprajing the stems with a solution of paraffin 
emulsion, or any of the insecticides which con- 
tain paraffin, such as ‘‘ Abol” or ‘ paranaph,”’ 
or, better still, with a caustic wash, made by 
dissolving 1 1b. of caustic soda in 1 gallon of 
water, then add # lb. of carbonate of potash, 
stir until all is dissolved, and then add 9 gallons 
of water ; lastly add 10 oz. of soft-soap, which 
has previously been dissolved in a little hot 
water, and mix altogether thoroughly. This 
mixture is very caustic, and if any gets upon 
the skin or clothes should be at once wiped off. 


If the trees be sprayed with this mixture in 


December or January it will kill all kinds of 
insect life, Moss, etc., which may be on the 
stems. Choose a still day for the operation, 
and wear old clothes.—G. 8. S ] 


Thrips on Azalea leaves.—I have enclosed some 
Azalea leaves from a plant badly affected. They are . 
watered with water from a pond into which all the house 
sewage runs. Being short of other water, I should like to 
know if that is the cause, and also if it is injurious te" 
other greenhouse plants ?—FE. J. BEES. 

[Your Azaleas are severely attacked by thrips, 
the best cure for which is to syringe them freely 
in the morning so that the foliage can dry before 
nightfall. It is very injurious to Vines and 
all indoor plants. - Seeing that it is so bad, we 
would advise you to syringe the plants well 
either with paraffin emulsion, Quassia extract 
and soft-soap, Gishurst-compound, or Tobac:0- 
water. | 
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FERNS, 


HARE’S.FOOT FERNS (DAVALLIAS). 


Tue Hare’s-foot Ferns are favourites with every- 
body, and are certainly most beautiful. <A 
selection can be made for almost any position in 
a Fern-house, and if properly chosen for the 
stove, the intermediate house, or the green- 
house, all will give satisfaction. D. canariensis 
thrives well in the greenhouse, and it is ex- 
tremely interesting as being the only species in 
the genus which is said to grow wild in Europe. 
A glance at our illustration will give a good 
idea of its appearance. Very handsome, too, are 
D. fijiensis and its variety plumosa, well repre- 
sented in our illustration. The two forms of 
this have a less robust rhizome or creeping 
stem, the fronds, too, being much larger and 
feathery, more finely divided, and deep green in 
colour. Two other fine kinds are_D, Mariesi and 


| start?—S OC. Buckuey. 





down thereon they will soon get fixed. All are | 
suited for culture in pots or baskets, and they | 
also do well when planted out in the rock | 
fernery. 





OROHIDS 


Growing Gongoras.—Will you kindly give me 
some directions as to the cultivation of the Gongora 
species, also of Ohysis aurea, especially as to resting and 
when flowers are to be expected, and from whence they 


[The different species of this genus of Orchids | 
are interesting only as botanical curios. They 
flower from the base of the pseudo-bulb, and 
require a temperature of not less than 55 degs. | 
while resting, and during this period only suffi- 
cient moisture will be required to retain them 
in a damp condition. When they commence 
growing they require a temperature of not less 





than 60 degs. to 65 degs , and must be afforded 


Growing Orchids in fernery.—I have afernery 
12 feet by 10 feet at the end of a greenhouse, from which 
it is separated by a glazed partition. The fernery is 
enclosed on three sides by brick walls 9 feet high, and is 
closed on the fourth side facing north-east by the glazed 
partition. It is also covered by a glazed span roof, and 
there is a pool of water 5 feet square in the floor. It is 
heated to keep ovt frost by means of hot-water pipes, and 
is ventilated by one ventilator on north-west side of roof, 
Will you kindly inform me through the medium of your 
paper whether cool-house Orchids could be grown in this 
fernery ?—CosmMos. 


[We are afraid that insufficiency of ventilation 


| in the house you mention would be detrimental 


to Orchid culture. If you could place some ven- 
tilators in the back wall, at the sides, and end 
of the fernery, you should have no difficulty in 
growing Odontoglossums and cool-house Onci- 
diums, Masdevallias, Maxillarias, etc., but with 
only one ventilator you could not get a sufficient 
circulation of air during the summer months. It 
is a common mistake with amateurs when 
building their houses to place the ventilators in 








Davallia fijiensis plumosa in Messrs. Backhouse & Son’s nurseries, York. From a photograph by G, A. Champion. 


its variety cristata from Japan. 
well suited for baskets, their slender, creeping 
stems spreading freely and producing an abund- 
ance of beautitul bright green fronds, which in 
the variety cristata have all the pinne as well 
as the tips of the fronds ornamented with crests 
and tassels. D. Tyermani succeeds well in the 
greenhouse, the slender rhizomes being densely 
clothed with large silvery white scales, which 
render it very conspicuous. Owing to the 
fronds being thick and fleshy they last well 
when cut. For the stove the best variety is D 
Mooreana, also known as D. pallida, 
CuLTIvATION.—Davallias do best in soil com- 
posed of equal parts of loam and good leaf-mould 
made sandy. The drainage must be well attended 
to, as the plants take a deal of water during the 
season, and nothing sour or stagnant must re- 
main about them. Care should be taken not to 
sink the rhizomes in the soil; they object to 
being buried, but if laid on the soil and pegged 


These two are | 


| careful watering until the growth becomes well 





ample moisture both at the root and in the 
atmosphere. They are best grown in baskets, 
in a compost of about equal portions of fibrous 
peat and Sphagnum Moss. They should be 
suspended near the roof glass. Chysis aurea is 
one of the most beautiful of summer-flowering 
Orchids. The flowers are produced when the 
growth is partly developed. The temperature 
and conditions given above will suit it. It 
should be grown in well-drained pots, in a com- 
post of peat, fibrous loam, and a little Sphag- 
num Moss. It requires a long resting season 
through the winter months, and during this 
time very little water is necessary. As soon as | 
the plants show signs of growth they should be | 
placed in a light position, shading only from the 
scorching rays of the sun. They will then need 


advanced, then more liberal treatment may be 
afforded until growth is complete and the resting 
season returns.—H. J. C.] 





the roof. These are useless for the greater part 
of the year. The lower ventilators placed on a 
level with the hot-water pipes will afford venti- 
lation sufficient to keep the atmosphere inside 
the house pure, and will be found sufficient for 
the greater portion of the dull months of the 
year. | 


Aralia Sieboldi. — The Aralias are 
amongst our most useful plants for either 
window or table decoration. Occasionally one 
notices specimens that have become unger 
and out of all proportion. Small plants should, 
therefore, always be held in reserve for growing 
on; these may be purchased readily enough in 
thumb pots, and may be repotted in March. 
Few there are, however, who go to the trouble 
of propagating Aralia Sieboldi from seeds, but 
they may be raised easily in this way if the seed 
is sown in pans or a bed with a gentle bottom- 
heat in March or April.—WoopDBasTWIck. 
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FRUIT. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE FRUIT 
SHOW, 


Ir is always very difficult for the general 
public to gather any very useful lessons from 
great flower or fruit exhibition. On these occa- 
sions we see rather the products of the highest 
skill and of culture, selected from great quanti- 
ties, and not at all the average products of the 
ordinary and especially the amateur grower. 
The ordinary grower can at such a high-class 
exhibition see wonderfully fine form when pro- 
duced under the best possible conditions of 
culture. It enables him also to note how far 
his own culture, as evidenced when comparing 
his own produce with what is exhibited, falls 
short of what should be and what he may hope 
it may yet become. It is also possible to note 
which varieties seem to be most freely shown, 
for where such constantly crop up and in good 
form it is evident they have good general crop- 
ping qualities, or they would not be so widely 
staged. 


The primary cause of the difference between 
the products of high culture and of the 
amateur’s culture is found in preparation of soil 
The high-class grower cultivates his ground 
deeply before planting. The most successful 
grower of Apples and Pears of to-day has trees 
that have been planted from ten to eighteen or 
twenty years, but ere they were planted the 
ground was trenched and well broken up, 3 feet 
in depth. That it is a good deep calcareous 
loam there can be no doubt, and also that the 
site is one sloping to the south is also true 
But then there are myriads of gardens in which 
the soil is naturally as good and the sites as 
favourable, but the ground has never been well 
prepared for the purpose in view. That being 
so, young trees have done fairly well for a few 
years, and then instead of improving with age 
have rather deteriorated. Not only should soil 
be thus deeply worked, but unless naturally of 
good quality some half-decayed manure should 
be added to it, but not buried down. To many 
readers it may read as an anomaly that whilst 
this deep trenching or breaking-up should be 
advised, yet, at the same time, it should be 
advised to keep roots near the surface. But it 
is neither possible nor advisable to keep all 
roots near the surfacs, Some must and will go 
deeper to well anchor and retain the tree, but 
they will come to no harm if the soil has been 
deeply worked, because deeply moving it ensures 
its proper aération and sweetening, and where 
such is the case roots will always find some 
food, 


Frrping —But, as is the case with the trees 
of the famous grower mentioned, the trees are 
encouraged to form numerous fibrous and feeding 
roots near the surface by giving to the soil top- 
dressings of animal and of other manures, also 
occasional soakings of liquid-manure are given; 
but only when trees are heavily laden with 
fruit, and also in hot, dry weather they have 
some liberal waterings. It is during the 
summer, the fruit-bearing season, when liberal 
top-dressings or mulchings with animal manure 
do so much good, Pruning keeps the branches 
fairly thin, and if the fruit set be heavy, the 
crop is, ere it has become large, well thinned. 

sush Apple-trees are mostly worked on the 
Paradise-stock, and Pears on the Quince-stock, 
if strong growers, and on the Crab or Pear- 
stock if they be weak ones. When fruits swell 
large it is a good plan to obtain some fish-netting, 
to cut it up into small pieces to envelop these 
large fruits in it, then to tie up the corners to 
the branch from which the fruit hangs. That 
saves the fruit from falling and helps to sustain 
it whilst maturing. Small birds are fond of 
pecking holes near the fruit-stems, especially of 
large Pears. That can be prevented by cutting 
out pieces of cardboard, 4 inches broad, punch- 
ing a hole for the stem in the centre, and cutting 
a slit from it to one side. These pieces slipped 
over the fruits protect them from birds. The 
Apples most plentifully shown at the Crystal 
Palace were, of dessert: King of the Pippins, 
Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Sturmer Pippin. Of cooking Apples: Pomona, 
Bismarck, Newton Wonder, Prince Albert, 
Bramley’s Seedling, and Golden Noble. 


A. D. 


will be in vain. 
be a very good manure for the border outdoors, 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Treatment of neglected WVines.—Having 
bought a house with an old vinery, in which are six Vines, 
two white and four black, which have been neglected, I 
should like to know what is the best thing to do beyond 
pruning? They all seem to be growing strongly, but on 
one is a white cottony kind of substance. Is it a disease, 
and what is treatment for it? Also say when blood should 
be given, and in what quantity? I am keeping some ina 
tank, asI believe it is best given when old. Also would 
Peaches grow in pots in same house 7—MONTPELLIER. 

[There is nothing you can do to your Vines 
until pruning time, which will not be until the 
leaves have fallen, when you can cut them back 
to within a couple of buds from the base of the 
lateral. Before doing this, however, you will 
need to gather up the leaves daily as they fall 
and burn them, for the white substance you 
speak of is an insect much to be dreaded on 
Vines—mealy-bug. If there is not much of 
this, and there is only one Vine infested, you 
could inthe meantime procure some methylated 
spirit, and with a feather or camel-hair brush 
touch the insects with the spirit. This will 
instantly destroy them, but further careful 
measures must be taken to stamp them out. It 


is not an easy matter to do this, especially in 
old houses where plants are grown. 
nothing so effectual as a tar mixture for paint- 
ing the rods with after they are pruned. Clay, 


There is 


first reduced to a paint-like consistency with 
water, and then enough gas-tar added to colour 


it when briskly stirred, is an old but a good 
remedy. First strip off the loose and the oldest 
of the bark without attempting to peel the rods 
to the inner skin, then the mixture can be 
applied more effectively. 
under treatment paint all iron-work and roof- 
wires with neat petroleum, being careful that 
this does not touch the Vines. 
always secretes itself in crevices of iron and 


While the Vines are 


Mealy-bug 


wire. Thoroughly clean down the roof and 


stages, whitewash the walls, and see that no 
infested plants remain in the house, or all other 


work applied to cleansing the house and Vines 
Blood properly prepared may 


but in a raw state it is so offensive that we do 


not expect you will go far in applying it to the 
soil. 
soil, and in this state it is hopeless to expect 
Vine roots to flourish. Better by far use some 
prepared artificial manures in conjunction with 
good cow or horse-manure on the surface, and 
without digging. 
be pointed over with a fork, the old, loose soil 
removed and replaced with new turfy loam, but 
disturb the roots as little as possible in the 
operation. 
the shade of Vines. ] 


Raw blood, too, soon sours the surface- 


The surface of the border can 


You cannot grow Peaches under 


Apple pests.—What moth is it which lays the eggs 
from which emerge small caterpillars, which in the early 
summer are found to the number of hundreds per cocoon 
in cocoons of web spun in the branches of Apple-trees ? 
Will the encircling of the trunks of the trees with grease 
bands prevent the moth climbing them? If so, when 
should the bands be applied 7—W. M. 8. 

[There are various caterpillars which prey on 
fruit-trees ; but on Apples chiefly. The worst is 
the larva of the Winter-moth (Cheimatoba bru- 
mata). These do not weave cocoons ; but when 
they have done their eating, spin their webs, 
which drop them on to the ground, where they 
hybernate. It is now a good time to encircle 
the tree stems with broad, hard-tied bands. of 
brown paper, 12 inches from the ground, and on 
these to daub thickly and evenly all over soft 
grease. That catches the female wingless 
insects, and thus no eggs are deposited in the 
trees. The male moth flies, but can do no harm. 
The other caterpillar is the larva of the Lackey- 
moth (Bombyx neustria). The caterpillars are 
found in clusters in webs, and easily seen. They 
should be collected and destroyed at once. If 
the trees be looked over every few days these 
colonies are soon discovered. When high up in 
the trees we have destroyed them by tying linen 
rag to the top of a long stick, dipping it in 
paraffin, then setting it on fire and holding the 
flame close to the nests. They are thus soon 
destroyed. ] 

Apples for light soil.—Is a light soil containing 
much inland-driven sea-sand and no gravel unsuited to the 
growth of Apples upon the Paradise-stock? If so, are any 
of the following so much better grown upon the Paradise 
than the Crab that, notwithstanding the sandy nature of 
the soil, they should, if grown at all, be grown upon the 
Paradise: Lane’s Prince Albert, Warner's King, Golden 
Noble, Alfriston, Northern Greening, Wellington, and 
Lord Derby ?—W. M. S. 

[The Apples you name should in your very 
sandy soil do better on seedling Apple or Crab- 
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stocks than on the shallow-rooting Paradise- 
stock. For the latter, soil of greater. body is 
desirable. Some varieties are strong growera 
and make good standards. Still, on the Para- 
dise they would, rooting shallow, in hot, dry 
weather suffer appreciably. ] 

Washing fruit-trees.—A young nurseryman tells 
me that he remembers seeing an old gardener washing the 
branches of his Apple and Pear-trees with water so hot as 
to be almost boiling. The old man laughed at the young 
one’s fears for the bark, and subsequently the latter saw 
the trees looking healthy and well. Is it advisable in the 
case of trees growing in smoky districts to wash their 
stems and branches with hot water? If so, should it be 
with water only, or with water in which Quassia-chips have 
been soaked, and when should the washing be given? If 
the cleansing of the pores of the bark by such treatment 
as this is advisable, it seems to follow that the practice of 
painting the trunks of trees with mixtures of lime, soot, 
etc., and letting the mixture remain on, is misconceived. 
—W.M 8. 

[That the old gardener to whom you refer did 
use boiling water to wash the stems of his fruit- 
trees there can be no doubt. It has been fre- 
quently shown that boiling water may be used 
for stem cleansing with impunity. But it must 
not be forgotten that when taken boiling from 
the copper, yet when applied with a brush to 
tree bark it rapidly loses heat. That it was 
applied in the case referred to less to remove 
soot incrustation and more to cleanse the trees 
of insects or Moss or even fungus growths is 
probable. When it is purposed to kill insect 
life a strong infusion of Qaassia and also of soft- 
soip may be added. We would even advise 
that so soon as any one tree was washed, and 
while yet damp, it ba smothered with fresh 
slacked lime, a3 later, when that fell off, it 
would leave the trees singularly clean. The 
cleansing may be done at once or directly the 
leaves have fallen and pruning is done. Do not 
do it in frosty weather. The practice of paint- 
ing tree bark with mixtures of lime, soot, etc , 
is all right, as the result is to cause dirt to peel 
off in the spring when the sap rises, ] 

Artificial fertilisation of Pear blooms.—Is 
it advisable to fertilise artificially the blossom upon wall 
Pear-trees grown in the open air, or docs this practice, 
when adopted in the case of trees accessibie to natural 
fertilisation by insects, etc., lead to over-fertilisation or 
other mischief ?—W. M 8. 

[[t is not the rule to artificially fertilise Pear 
or other fruit-tree bloom. If Nature has pro- 
vided pollen, fertilisation is naturally performed. 
It sometimes happens that out of many flowers 
only a few set because of deficiency of pollen. 
[t is, therefore, a good plan to alternate free- 
setting varieties that have pollen in plenty with 
varieties of high quality, such, for instance, as 
Doyenné du Comice, and yet are thin setters, 
probably through lacking pollen. Insects and 
the air will do the requisite conveying. Exces- 
sive fertilisation is no evil, because that can 
soon be corrected by thinning, No correction 
is possible when a set is a poor one. ] 

The Codlin moth.—In reference to the plan 
suggested for preventing insects climbing up Apple-trees 
by putting bands covered with a sticky mixture round 
the trunk of the tree, I shall be glad to know (1) at what 
height from the ground these bands should be put, and of 
what width? (2) If the sticky mixture could be painted 
without danger on the tree itself, nob on bands of paper 
and linen, because the trunks of the trees are so irregular 
and forked that if bands were used the insects could easily 
crawl between them and the trunk? I may say that the 


mixture is made with castor-oil, resin, and tallow.— 
J.A.E. 


[Put strips of brown paper at about 1 foot 
from the base of the tres, and smear these with 
cart-grease or any sticky substance to prevent 
the female moths getting on to the branches. 
Do not paint the stem of the tree Examine 
the bands frequently, and smear them a second 
time if it is tound that the grease has become 
dry. ] 

Keeping fruit.—Oan you give me particulars of the 
best known method of keeping Apples and Pears? I have 
a light, dry loft, and somewhat damp basement rooms, 
Oan they be used to advantage, and in what way, for 
keeping this fruit, and for how long with care could it be 
safely kept from shrivelling or getting rotten? I do not 
mind the amount of trouble aslong as I can keep the fruit 
for a reasonable time. I have been told that burying the 
Apples in the ground will preserve them. Is there any 
truth in this, as I should imagine they would become 
worm-eaten or something of the kind ?—J. A. E. 

[It is not the fruit-room or its construction 
that is all important, but the harvesting of the 
fruit at the right moment. All fruit for storing 
must be carefully hand-picked, as any bruising, 
however slight, quickly develops and eventually 
causes loss. In a fruit-room the temperature 
should range from 35 degs., the very coldest, to 
45 degs, the warmest. A north position or 
under the shade of trees conduces to this equable 
temperature. The admission of light is not at 
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all detrimental, provided it does not with it 
admit frost or, in milder weather, sun-heat, 
Some ventilation is desirable, but in frosty 
weather it is not advisable to give any, as it 
would lower the temperature too much ; neither 
should it be given when the weather is damp 
and muggy. [Fruit-rooms should have a soil 
floor, as then enough moisture rises to keep the 
air just humid, Straw never should be used 
for covering the fruit, as it generates damp and 
mould. The shelves are best made of wood 
trellis, with the edges smoothed off. We 
should think that your somewhat damp base- 
ment rooms would be the best, the loft being 
too dry and liable to cause the fruit to shrivel. ] 


of Wales, the many lovely rocky sites on the 
fringe of mountains around Ireland, Scotland, 
northern and southern England, and even on the 
sandstone rocks—quite near London—in Sussex 
and Kent. In such places, without design or 
much care of any sort, we may enjoy the most 
enduring and the easiest to form of the various 
kinds of rock gardening. . Another reason 
for making bush rock gardens about natural 
rocks cropping out of the ground is that the soil 
about is often the sort we seek for evergreen 
shrubs of the choicer kinds, being decayed rock, 
often of a peaty or sandy kind, and the best for 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, dwarf Kalmias, 
Heaths, and many shrubs that in nature inhabit 
the mountains, so that where the natural rock 
breaks out, the very conditions so very difficult 
to secure in the stoneless lowland country exist. 
As an example of good work on such ground, 
we quote this about planting rocky ground at 
aoe Co. Dublin, by Mr. Burbidge, in the 
ield :-— 


Coming upon them rather suddenly, the flash of colour 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


MOUNTAIN SHRUBS AND THE 
ROCK GARDEN. 


Ir might well be borne in mind that there is in 
Nature no hard-and-fast line, like the little 




















Rhododendrons among natural rock at Howth, Oo. Dublin. From a photograph 
sent by Mr. Geo. E. Low. 


amongst the grey crags and abundance of greenery are 
startling in their intensity. A shower had just passed over 
the hillside, and a bright gleam of sunshine illumined the 
flowers, which shone out in all shades of crimson and 
royal purple, and of orange and vermilion, softening down 
in shady corners into the richest of old gold. Great rocks, 
like the moraine of some old time glacier, are piled and 
scattered on a sloping surface, above which great masses 
of old Cambrian formation tower seemingly into the sky. 
A rocky path leads one up and down, now closed in over- 
head by Hawthorns embowered in Honeysuckle, Vine, and 
now open and clear, and as you pick your way over 
matted tree roots or past slippery rocks the acres of 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons flash out in the evening sun- 
shine, each cluster glowing like jewelled lamps full of 
coloured light. They are mostly garden kinds or hybrids, 
but there are noble plants of the Himalayan R Thomp- 
sonianum, R. Falconeri, and R. Edgworthii amongst them. 
The colours vary from white and soft lilac-purple through 
all shades of red and crimson, the complimentary shades 
of yellow, orange, and ivorv-white being supplied by occa- 
sional groups of coloured Azaleas, with their sunrise and 
sunset shades and hues. ‘There are, no doubt, far finer 
collections of Rhododendrons in Ireland, as also in Corn- 
wall and Davon and elsewhere, but the great charm at 
Howth is that the picturesque position and the grouping 
of the Rhododendrons form su+h a succession of pictures, 
no two alike, and all falling well into the picture, as the 
artist is wont tosay. An old traveller whom we met here 
told us: ‘‘I have seen far finer Rhododendrons and far 
more noble rocks, but I must say I have never seen such 
glorious masses of colour and such picturesque rocks agso- 


divisions we make for our convenienc3 in| 
books and garden lists, and though the highest | 
and in a sense the most alpine of plants, are very | 
tiny evergreen herbs on all hilly and mountain 
ground, there is yet much beauty of shrub life, 
from that of the Heaths of our own land to the 
Rhododendrons of the European and other 
alpine regions, Therefore, it is right in all 
ways to associate shrubs with the rock garden, 
and on its outer flank, so to say, or in groups 
near it, seek beauty from such shrubs as we 
shall here name, and others to come as the flora 
of many northern regions becomes better known 
to us. Danger from the association of shrubs 
of a spreading nature with little plants may be 
avoided by grouping all shrubs on banks, or 
groups, apart from the place of the Gentians, 
Primroses, Androsaces, and other fairies of the | 
high rocks and alpine meadows. Even without | 
any attempt at a rock garden made in the 
ordinary garden way there are many places in 
various parts of our islands where lovely rock 
gardens may be made by merely planting the 
natural rocks. as they come out in their own 
beautifal way, whethertoa the often bare hills 














































ciated as they are here.” There is one strong point in 
evidence here that may or may not commend itself to our 
readers—viz., there are no names, or, at least, let us say 
no labels, in the Howth collection, a blessing to be appre- 
ciated at its full value, for the surroundings are so natural 
that obtrusive labels like small tombstones would destroy 
their charm. The rocky slopes and rocky scarps, on 
which the shrubs are now so beautiful, formed originally a 
sheltered little wood of Birch, Larch, Scots Fir, Oak, 
Mountain Ash, and Hawthorn, overrun with Woodbine, 
and in the more open spots by golden Gorse, Brambles, 
and Briers. The floor of the little natural forest then, 
as now, was carpeted with Bluebells and Primroses, 
Stitchwort, Anemones, Wood Sorrel, and Ferns of a stature 
not often seen, even in Ireland. These have benefited 
by the clearing, and add a natural note to the picture. 
There was but scant root room in many places, and little 
or no soil, but men brought down and up peat, earth, and 
leaf-mould to chink and cleft, or rocky hollows and 
crevices, and to-day the result is seen and felt by all who, 
like the Japanese, come here on a June day pilgrimage to 
see the flowers. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wicker hurdles.—Can you or any of your corres- 
pondents in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED kindly tell me where 
[ can get the wicker hurdles for protecting young shrubs 
against the strong w:nds that prevail here very often 
during the year?—O. R. T., Broadstairs. 

{Any converter of underwood would be able to make 
them for you. You should inquire in your district. We 
could give you the address of a manufacturer of such 
hurdles as you inquire about, but not in your district. ] 

Hugenia Ugni.—I am sending you some 
sprays of Eugenia Ugni, bearing thoroughly 
ripened fruit. In the last number of GARDENING 
InLustRatED, Vol XXIL., February last, a note 
appeared about this variety in an article on 
berried shrubs, but it did not state that the 
berries were edible. When partly ripe, soft, 
they are of a reddish-black colour, but are not 
then fully developed, for if left on the bush they 
are not only increased in size, but the colour 
alters to a lighter shade of tawny red, and the 
flavour becomes very fine—some describe it as 
between that of a Strawberry and Pine-Apple. 
They seem to mature on the bush somewhat in 
the way that the Medlar does when stored. 
The plant is uncommon, but does well in a 
sunny, sheltered corner, growing into a good- 
sized bush, attractive in summer with its white, 
slightly pendulous, Myrtle blossoms, and in 
autumn for its fruit, which makes a pleasant 
change in the bill of fare of the fruit epicure. 
In winter, Eugenia Ugni is a neat and pretty 
evergreen of the Myrtle class ; but it is only 
hardy in thesouth-west. The perfume of a bush 
of ripe berries is delicious. ANNIE F. BRowNe, 
Tywardreath, Cornwall. 





VEGETABLES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Storing vegetables for winter use. 
—{n not a few instances the failure to have 
vegetables throughout the winter is not due to 
the insufficient stock, but to the careless manner 
in which they are stored. That most useful of 
all vegetables, the Potato, is often insufficiently 
dried before being stored, and, as a conse- 
quence, a few diseased ones contaminate many. 
If provision cannot be made to plac» them on 
the floor of a shed, then the old method ot 
pitting them should be resorted to, placing 
a layer of straw on which the first lot should be 
put, and having other layers of straw until the 
desired height is reached, covering the outside 
with soil. Beet and Carrots should be lifted 
from the beds before frost can possibly touch 
them, and be placed in a cool shed in stacks, 
away from the reach of frost. Onions should be 
taken up on a dry day and hung ina shed or 
cool-room, Shallots being laid out on a shelf or 
tray. Beet-tops should not be cut, otherwise 
bleeding will set in and spoil them, but they 
should be twisted so as to assist the tops to 
decay. Parsnips may be left in the beds during 
the winter and dug up as required for use, but 
in very severe weather it is well to have some 
easy to get at, and a covering of straw or mats 
will enable one to lift the roots in the hardest 
weather. The same remarks hold good with 
reference to Celery.—LEAHURST. 

Improving heavy soils.—There is no 
better time in the year than now to take in 
hand the improvement of soils that are heavy 
and hard to work. In the autumn, when refuse 
is to be burnt, the ashes should be spread over 
the surface of the soil, and all wood-ashes 
that can be had should not be wasted. One of 
the cheapest, and, at the same time, one of the 
readiest ways of lightening soils is to procure 
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road scrapings, the grit and sand acting as 
drainage, and ridding the land of so much super- 
fluous moisture. In applying it, take care to 
dig up the ground roughly and let it lie for the 
winter so that frost may thoroughly pulverise 
it. Lime-rubbish, which can be had from a 
plasterer’s or builder’s yard, is most beneficial, 
and should be got in now.—LEHAHURST. 


Mushrooms lifting tar paving. —I 
am sending you herewith some Mushrooms that 
were taken from under 2h-inch tar paving, 
three or four together in a place, and had 
forced the tar paving up. The curious part of 
the matter is that, to my own personal know- 
ledge, the tar paving, which was laid down 
some 14 years since on 6-inch hard core, has not 
been disturbed in any way since until now. As 
a constant reader of your paper, I thought this 
might be of interest to you and your readers, 
and shall be glad to know if any of your readers 
know of a similar thing taking place after such 
a lapse of time.—A. N. Hawrtrry, Deputy 
Engineer and Surveyor, East District, St. 
Pancras. 


GARDEN 


Conservatory.—There is abundance of 
bright flowers now, but there is a dull time 
coming. Usually the time of scarcity sets in 
soon after Christmas, and provision should be 
made to meet this during the previous summer, 
for flowering plants cannot well be improvised 
on the spur of the moment. Two or three good- 
sized bushes of Luculia gratissima will brighten 
a large house at Christmas and later. This 
plant does better planted out in a well-drained 
bed of good peat and turfy loam. It grows 
very well in peat, but one-third of loam gives 
firmness to the growth, and the wood ripens up 
better, and the flowers are firmer and more 
lasting. After flowering, the plants, if grown 
as bushes on the borders, should be cut rather 
hard back. This Luculia makes a very effective 
wall plant. I have seen it cover a wall 15 feet 
high, and under such conditions the hard 
pruning is omitted, as the shoots can be tied in 
to the trellis. -Roses which have been pruned 
and top-dressed may be introduced as required 
to a little warmth, and if there is a large house 
to fill do not forget that standard Roses do well 
in pots, and when in flower are exceedingly 
useful to give elevation to dwarfer plants. 
Among the best pot Roses are Belle Siebrecht, 
Kaizerin Augusta Victoria, the new Rose 
Liberty, Maman Cochet, Perle des Jardins, 
Captain Hayward, and the old crimson General 
Jacqueminot, To fill large houses these might 
be grown in dozens, so as to make groups of 
each colour. Of course. Roses potted now can- 
not be forced early. They may be potted and 
plunged in a bed of leaves ina pit otherwise 
cold except the leaf-bed, which will yield a mild 
fermentation enough to start the roots well in 
advance of the buds, so that when the latter 
start they will not lack support. Very bright 
now are groups of Begonias in a house with a 
night. temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
Foremost among them is B. Gloire de Lorraine. 
Cannas of the dwarf large-flowered section are 
still bright. When grown altogether in pots 
they want liberal treatment in the matter of 
pot room and liquid-manure. 


Forcing-house.—There should be a good 
stock of established well-grown plants of such 
things as Deutzia gracilis, D. Lemoinei, Prunus 
triloba, which forces well and makes a good- 
sized bush ; pink Thorns, Laburnums, Spirzas, 
Dielytra spectabilis, Hydrangeas, hardy 
Azaleas, especially the pontica section, the 
flowers of which are sweet-scented, and keep 
much longer than the Japanese or mollis sections, 
which, although bright and easily forced, soon 
cast off their blossoms ; in fact, I have given 
over forcing these in favour of the pontica varie- 
ties, which force just as easily, and are sweeter 
and have a more refined appearance. There 
will now soon be plenty of bulbs, especially 
Roman and other Hyacinths, and double Daffo- 
dil Van Sion, if potted early, will soon move 
under the pressure of a little warmth; but it 
will not be wise to push it too hard. It 
will do very well in a temperature of between 
55 degs. and 60 degs ; but if too much heat is 
given the buds may turn brown instead of open- 
1ag. White Lilies of the Trumpet section may 
be had in bloom all the year round now by 


WORK, 


means of the cool storage system, The same 
treatment will give us Lily of the Valley at all 
seasons. Spireeas of the herbaceous sections 
may have their season extended. This cold 
storage system will be more useful to the pro- 
fessional florist than to the market gardener, as, 
apart from the expense, many people would 
rather their flowers follow each other in their 
natural positions than have all things mixed and 
the seasons obliterated. If people of fashion 
will have certain flowers all the year round these 
may be provided by means of the retarding 
power of cool storage at some little advance in 
price. 

Pruning Vines under glass. — The 
early Vines will now have well ripened up the 
wood, and should be pruned as soon as the 
Grapes are all gathered. In a general way, 
now that a Grape-room is available, one need 
not wait, as the remaining bunches of Ham- 
burghs and Sweetwaters may be cut and the 
end of the shoots placed in bottles of water. As 
regards the system of pruning, it ought not to 
be necessary to leave long spurs. If the Vines 
will not show plenty of bunches when cut 
pretty close home, it is time to think about lift- 
ing the roots and remaking the borders wholly 
or partially. All the best Grape growers keep 
touch of the roots. There are some places 
where the roots may be permitted to run with- 
out any injurious effect. J have known such 
places ; but there is always some risk attached 
to it, and it is necessary to watch closely for 
any deterioration. 3 


Tomatoes in winter.—Though foreign 
Tomatoes are better than they were a few years 
ago, they are still inferior to good English- 
grown produce, and if a supply in winter is re- 
quired under glass it can be obtained in one or 
two ways, either by planting a house or two in 
July or early in August, or encouraging the 
plants set out in March to make a second 
growth all up the main stems and bear a late 
crop that will ripen in succession all wirter. 
By adopting one or both of these plans, and 
starting an early crop in pots, the seasons may 
be bridged over. 


Window gardening.—Cyclamens and 
Chinese Primulas will now be in flower in a 
light window, as will also Roman Hyacinths, if 
they were potted early. ‘They flower naturally 
at this season without forcing. Sponge the 
leaves of fine-foliaged plants often. The roots 
of Palms and Ferns must be kept moist, but the 
plants should not stand in pans of water. 


Outdoor garden.—lIf there is @ spare 
frame at liberty there is yet time to put in cut- 
tings of Calceolarias and Pentstemons, and if 
there is anything choice in the way of Antirrhi- 
nums they may goin also. There is no reason 
why Antirrhinums should be rooted from cut- 
tings in a general way, except one has something 
special either in habit or colour, as seedlings 
are much easier raised. If the sowing has been 
delayed it might be as well. to put it off till 
February and sow in heat. Some of the dwarf 
varieties of Snapdragon are very beautiful. 
Our beds are among the brightest things we have 
now. ‘The seeds were sown in the spring in heat, 
and the seedlings when hardened off planted 
in the beds. Cuttings of the Euonymus tamily 
will strike now in a cold frame in sandy soil. 
The season for the work is fast ebbing away, 
but cuttings of Roses, Briers, and other decidu- 
ous things may still be planted, though the | 
sooner the work is done the better. The various 
forms of Tamarix are pretty grouping plants 
when cut hard back sometimes to bring out the 
long feathery sprays. Cuttings will root freely 
now ; select stout, well-ripened shoots. There 
is often a difficulty in furnishing places under 
trees or shady borders near buildings ; under 
trees we have been successful with the blue 
Anemone apennina, and if the shade is not too 
dense the Wild Hyacinth (Bluebell) and Fox- 
gloves are charming. 

Fruit garden.—Look over fruit stores 
often, and remove decaying fruits. Keep the 
room dark now, as light hastens decomposition. 
Ripe Grapes will keep as well off the Vines now 
as on them if bottled and placed in a dark room, 
sufficiently ventilated, with an equable tempera- 
ture of 45 degs, to 50 degs., and then the Vines 
can be pruned, cleaned, and the house thrown 
open to give them:.more perfect rest, and if 
necassary the house may be used as a cool storage 
for plants waiting for the forcing-house, Get 











on with the outside pruning and planting. It 
requires some resolution to condemn old fruit- 
trees.. We are apt to say, let them remain this 
year, and we dig about them and manure them. 
Of course, some judgment and discrimination 
are necessary even in the removal of old fruit- 
trees. But there is an immense number of old 
trees both in garden and orchard which are 
simply cumbering the ground. At the approach 
of frost Figs on walls should be unnailed, the 
branches drawn together, and covered with mats 
or Spruce branches to shelter them. Figs are 
worth more attention than is generally given to 
them. It is only a question of keeping touch 
of the roots and sheltering the branches in 
winter. 


Vegetable garden,—In vegetable culture 
the most important matters are deep culture 
and manuring. The deep culture means labour, 
but it is work of a healthy, honest kind. Where 
it is done on a large scale it becomes expensive, 
but each one has to arrange his cultural opera- 
tions to suit his means. But the fact that to 
grow good vegetables cheaply means labour and 
manure should be kept constantly in mind. A 
good deal of valuable manurial compost can be 
made at home by working all the waste matters 
of house and garden into a compost. At this 
season there is garden waste everywhere. The 
leaves from the trees, dead tops from flowers, 
trimmings of roads and ditches may all be 
worked into compost with any additions of 
manure from other sources which may be ayail- 
able. To this may be added a sprinkling of lime 
and soot, and the whole thoroughly blended. 
Those who believe in the autumn sowing of 
Peas may sow an early kind. Sometimes 
autumn pi on a warm border is a success. 
Any spare seeds of Peas may be sown in boxes 
under glass. They will come in useful for 
flavouring soup in winter. EK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 18th. —Made up another Mushroom- 
bed indoors. We force Seakale and Rhubarb in 
Mushroom-house in winter, and, to prevent any 
efflavium arising from manure, soil is always 
mixed with it, and the beds made up at once. 
We find this plan answers well, the manure 
being fresh. The addition of one-fourth of soil 
saves time in fermenting. Commenced putting 
in cuttings of Chrysanthemums. This work 
will be continued as good’ cuttings can be 
obtained. : 

November 19th.—Busy moving and planting 
Roses. More attention is given to climbing 
Roses where a suitable site can be found for 
an arch or a pole, or there is a bare wall or 
fence to cover...Moved Azaleas and other 
plants to forcing-house—the plants are estab- 
lished in pots. We grow a number of Bamboos 
and ornamental Grasses for grouping in the 
consérvatory as foils to the.bright flowers. 
Sowed Mustard and €ress in boxes in heat. 

November 2Cth.—Put in more cuttings of 
Violets, long-stalked kinds chiefly—Princess of 
Wales and Amiral Avellan are the favourites, 
When the weather is suitable, work among 


fruit-trees is constantly going on—pruning, 


training, root-lifting, and watering with an 
insecticide where necessary. Stone fruits are 
generally syringed or otherwise dressed with an 
insecticide, sometimes during the winter or 
before the buds move. 

November 21st. — Vaporised plant houses, 
When a green-fly is seen the vaporiser is intro- 
duced ir the evening and the house shut up 
close. Various plants have been placed in heat 
to bring out the flowers. These include double 
Daffodils, Deutzias, Azaleas, and bulbs. Trained 
Feaches in early house and top-dressed the 
borders. Cut down the dead stems of hardy 
plants in the herbaceous borders and top-dressed - 
with short manure. This will lie on till the 
bulbs are coming through, 

November 22nd.—Planted Superlative Rasp- 
berries. Thinned the canes of older plantations 
of Raspberries and top-dressed with good 
manure. This will be forked in, but the spade 
will not be used, as the Raspberry is a surface- 
rooting plant. Finished mulching all Straw- 
berry plantations with manure. The plants 
look healthy, but no plants are-left after the 
third season. In pruning Gooseberries atten- 
tion is given to thinning the young shoots, but 
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enough well placed shoots are left to produce 
a good crop. ; 
November 23rd.—We are still busy pruning 


/and planting. We make it a rule to lift ali 
| young trees when three or four years planted, 


especially if they are very vigorous ; the roots 
are given the right direction near the surface, 
and a little fresh loam placed among them. 
This starts them in the right course, and they 
are kept right afterwards by surface feeding. 
More earth has been placed over heaps of Pota- 
toes to secure them against a sudden frost. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


A MARKET GARDENER’S POSITION. 


Ix March, 1890, I hired a shop, garden, and Grass land at 
an annual rental of £20. The tenancy commenced 
April 6, 1890, and the rent was paid half-yearly. No 
written agreement was made, only a verbal one, that I was 
to do whatever I chose with the garden, the landlord 
being well aware that I was carrying on a business as a 
seedsman, florist, and market gardener. The verbal 
agreement was for the landlord to do all outside repairs, 
the tenant inside repairs. The Grass land adjoining the 
garden is bounded with wood fencing (post and rails), and 
six years since a portion of this fencing fell into decay. 
The landlord knew this, but neglected to carry out his 
portion of the agreement, so to prevent my stock straying 
into my neighbour’s land I erected new fencing, at a cost 
of £12. Iam giving the landlord notice this Michaelmas 
to quit next April (partly through his neglecting to keep 
the outside of the house in repair). The fence will wear 
twenty years after my tenancy has expired. Can I obtain 
recompense for my outlay? In the garden I planted forty 
Apple and Pear-trees, which are now in their prime and 
too larg2 to remove. Can I compel the landlord to take 
them at valuation? If not, may I cut them down ?— 
VIGILANT. 

[The first question that arises is this :.Is the 
holding within the Agricultural Holdings Acts 
or within the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act? Although the fact that it comprises a 
shop would have excluded it from the operation 
of the Agricultural Holdings Acts if it had not 
also included a market garden (for it would not 
then have been either ‘‘ wholly agricultural or 
wholly pastoral, or in part agricultural and as 
to the residue pastoral”), yet the fact that it 
does include a market garden, as defined in 
section 6 of the Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 
tion Act, does bring it within both statutes. 
But do you recognise this, and does your land- 
lord recognise it? You say that you are now 
(Michaelmas) giving your landlord notice to 
determine your tenancy next April, and if so, 
and the holding is within the Acts referred to, 
your notice will be bad, because, by section 33 of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, where there is no 
written agreement. as to notice, a- year’s notice 
is necessary to determine the tenancy. Now, if 
you give the notice, and the landlord accepts it, 
this will be strong presumptive evidence that 
you both contemplate that the garden is not 
occupied as a market garden, or the one would 
not have given a notice, which he knew to be 
bad, neither would the other have accepted it. 
Apart from the statutes referred to, you would 
in no event have any claim for compensation for 
the fruit-trees, and but a very doubtful claim 
to remove the fencing you have put down, you 
certainly could not claim compensation for it. 
However, this does not matter so much for the 
following reasons: Since the decision of the 
House of Lords, in the case of Callender ». 
Smith (a report of which appeared in Farm and 
Tome, for May 25th last, p. 147), it is clear that 
the Act of 1895 is not retrospective, and so you 
cannot claim any compensation for the fruit- 
trees planted by you since Dec, 31, 1895, and it 
seems probable that the whole of the trees were 
planted since that date. If any were planted 
and permanently set out since that date, you 
may claim compensation for them if the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act applies, and in the 
same event you may remove or cut down any 
trees so planted by you, but not permanently 
set out. But in no case can you cut down or 
remove any trees permanently set out, no matter 
at what. date ; and if the Market Gardeners’ Act 
does not apply, you cannot remove or cut down 
any young trees planted by you, even though 
these be not permanently set out. 

Now, as to the fencing you put up: As you 
did not obtain the written consent of your land- 
lord previous to erecting this fencing, you can- 
not claim compensation for it, and I do not 
think you can safely remove it under section 34 
of the Agricultural Holdings Act. To my 
mind, on the true construction of that section, 
a tenant may not remove any engine, machinery, 
fenciig, or other fixture erected by him instead 
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of or in the place of any engine, machinery, 
fencing or other fixture belonging to the land- 
lord, and you erected this fencing in the place 
of fencing belonging to your landlord. Your 
only ground of claim against your landlord, 
whether the Acts apply or not, seems to be for 
his breach of verbal contract to do all ‘ outside 
repairs,” and it is a little doubtful whether the 
repairing of this fence was a matter included in 
‘outside repairs.” Most probably it was in- 
cluded, but your difficulty will be to prove that 
it was, and the landlord may contend that he 
promised to repair the outside of the building 
of the shop or house only, Further, as you 
erected the fencing six years ago, and the 
breach of contract had already taken place, I 
think the Statute of Limitations will now bar 
any action on the verbal contract, even if the 
contract could be fully proved. What would 
you think if your landlord were now to bring 
an action against you for a breach of contract 
to do some inside repairs six years ago, more 
especially if ke had at the time done the work 
himself? This reply is very lengthy, but I 
have thought it best to explain my reasons 
fully, and ycu will now see that I consider you 
can claim no compensation, and that you can- 
not remove any of the trees or fencing. — 
1m Big le, 





Recovery of wages and other debts 
due to a gardener (W. H. H.).—You 
should press your employer for a speedy settle- 
ment. You are his servant and not the servant 
of his wife, and any proceedings you take must 
be against himself, as I do not understand that 
the place where he resides, and where you work, 
is in his wife’s name. If his statement, that he 
is the principal shareholder and managing 
director of the limited liability company, be 
true, it is scarcely likely that he is still an 
undischarged bankrupt. Press for a speedy 
settlement, and if it is not forthcoming put the 
matter into the hands of a solicitor, who will find 
out your employer’s exact position. If your 
employer is really an undischarged bankrupt, I 
should be afraid of a second failure more 
disastrous than the first.—K. C. T. 





BIRDS. 


Dead Blackbird (F. J. Chinnick).—The immediate 
cause of the death of this bird was congestion of and 
hemorrhage from the liver. You have evidently been 
treating your bird too generously in its diet. You furnish 
no particulars whatever as to feeding and general treat- 
ment.—S, 8. G. 

Parrot food (Poppy ).—There is no Inga 
with the sample of mixed seeds sent. It is a 
very good mixture for Parrots, and although it 
contains.a-rather large proportion of Hemp it 
will do no harm, as you supply it to your bird 
but twice a week. The staple food should be 
boiled Maize, which should be prepared daily 
as it soon turns sour. Sopped bread so com- 
monly given to Parrots is harmful ; a crust of 
dry bread is, however, good, and may be given 
now and then, while a piece of non-splintering 
wood affords healthful occupation to the bird in 
nibbling it to pieces.—S. 8. G. 

Death of Jackdaw (UH. G. ).—This bird 
does not appear to have suffered from any com- 
plaint, but as there is no indication of its having 
partaken of food for some time, it, in all prob- 
ability, died from exhaustion, the fasting on its 
journey being too prolonged, There is often 
want of strength in connection with moulting, 
and at this period birds require abundance of 
food, and of a more generous quality than at 
other times. This bird, having become some- 
what weak through moulting, was less able to 
stand a journey than it would have had it been 
in the enjoyment of robust health.—S. 8, G. 


New and Rare Plants.—Drawings of 
these are now being made by Mr. Moon, witha 
view to their issue in a high-class monthly 
periodical. Any readers who may have new and 
rare plants, trees or shrubs, would oblige by 
sending ihem, carefully packed, to Mr. Moon, 
Herbert Lodge, St. Albans, Herts. 





“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Vhoroughly revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best plants, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully Ulustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in 2-vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
tor liorary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of ail 
booksellers, etc, 


OORRHSPONDHANOG. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GaRDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBuisHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used im the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w separate piece of paper, and not more 
tham three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication, We do nt reply to 
queries by post, 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We canwndertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions wre observed. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Blue Hydrangea in pot (Hortensis) —Soil with 
iron in it is said to produce this bluecolour. This change 
of colour can be had quite artificially by watering with a 
solution of alum-water, 


Gloxinias (Lancs).—We would advise you to pot up 
at once those Gloxinias which are starting into growth, 
and grow them on, placing the others in dry sand until 
wanted. In this way you will be able to get a succession 
of blooms. Give them as warm and light a position as you 
can near the glass to prevent them becoming drawn, 


Pot-Roses plunged outdoors (WM. ).—You should 
allow the plants to remain outdoors during November if 
no sharp frosts threaten, then remove toa cold greenhouse 
orframe. Do not give them much water now ; in fact, it 
would be better in case of heavy rains to lay the plants on 
their sides, so that the ball of earth be not saturated. 
Prune the plants in January. We-hope to have articles 
bearing on this subject ere the time arrives for pruning the 
pot-plants. 

Wallflowers (F. H. Davies).—Ordinarily good 
garden soil suits Wallflowers better than rich soil, because 
hard wood and leafage produced by slower growth best 
withstand hard weather. If your ground has been well 
manured for a previous crop, do not apply any artificial 
manure, as this will only cause sappy growth, which will 
be destroyed by the first hard frost. If your Wallflowers 
are very leggy. you. may pinch out the points to make 
them more bushy, but this will be at the expense of 
flowering, which, of course, will be much later. 


Growing Lilies (#. A. R. W.).—You have an ideal 
soil and situation for the culture of Liliums, and all the 
kinds ought to do well. Some of the best and easiest of 
culture are pyrenaicum, yellow, flowering in May; pom- 
ponium, scarlet, early June; Thunbergianum in variety, 
June; testaceum, early July, and in the same month, 
davuricum vars. ; Browni, the hardy and free-flowering 
croceum, in August ; odorum, Martagon, Hansoni, chalce- 
donicum, a fine vermilion-scarlet, tigrinum in variety, with 
a set of the varieties of speciosum to complete the flower- 
ing season. Of course, you should in sucha soil have L. 
auratum. You ought also toget L. Henryi, which, though 
somewhat expensive, is one of the finest in the family. 


Roses for garden (Postman).—If you want good 
standard Roses do not have old plants, but get some young 
thrifty stuff. We should advise you to plant Gloire de 
Dijon for one. Cut back hard the first year, then in suc- 
ceeding years tie out the growths after pruning. This is 
best done by drawing down the growth with a string 
attached to the stem. Reine Marie Henriette, Réve d’Or, 
Mme. Berard, Gustave Regis, and Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison also make good heads when grown as standards, 
If a Rose is of weak growth cut it down hard, but if strong 
merely cut the unripened tips off. If you prune strong- 
growing Roses hard, this only encourages a stronger 
growth. We should advise you to nail the growth up as 
itis. It will produce side-shoots, on which, if the wood is 
well ripened, you ought to get plenty of bloom. You can 
take off the tip of the shoot in order to encourage the for- 
mation of these side-shoots, Do this next March. Do 
not prune your Roses till the end of March. 


Roses (Kingswood).—We think you may succeed quite 
well, provided you have a fine depth of soil, say 2 feet or 
more. Trench this up as deeply as possible, and at 
15 inches deep put in a thick layer of cow-manure, adding 
a good dressing of bone-meal to the surface, to be forked 
in a little later or at planting time. The following should 
suit you, and you cannot do better than plant at once: 
Grace Darling, Triomphe de Rennes, Hon. Edith Gifford, 
Mme. Hoste, Papa Gontier, Souv. d’un Ami, Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, Homer, Marie d’Orleans, Souv. de Levet, etc. 
You may also try one or two plants of White Pet and some 
of the Indica group, for near the front the variety atro- 
purpurea is very free and continuous. Very beautiful, 
too, in autumn is the old Souv. de la Malmaison, while the 
forms of Rugosa are showy in blossom and in fruit, and 
their ample glossy leafage remains long in good condition. 


Planting bed of Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses (Ff. R. Hammersley) —The piece of land which 
you have set apart to be planted with the above Roscs will 
require six dozen dwarfs or bushes. If you would prefer a 
few half-standards intermingled to relieve the flatness, 
then we should recommend a dozen of these and five doz n 
bushes. For the first year you could very well grow soma 
Gladioli among the Roses, hut we fear the soil would te 
rather too light for them. If you can possibly introduce 
some good loam into the bed, it would be all the better 
for the Roses and the Gladioli, as, speaking generally, leaf- 
soil in too great a proportion is not advisable. Tea Roses 
prefer a gritty soil and abundant drainage, but they a 80 
are very partial toloam, As regards the climbers for the 














screen, you could not plant any more beautiful or quick- 
growing upon No. 3 and 5 than Mme. Alfred Carriere and 
Reine Olga de Wurtemburg. For the other positions, 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 7, we should advise Duchesse d’Auerstadt, Long- 
worth Rambler, Réve d’Or, Olimbing Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, and W. A. Richardson, planted in the order 
named. 


Carnations (EZ. M.).—If you possess a greenhouse 
you should lift and pot the plants for flowering, otherwise 
the frost will spoil the flower-buds, and you will obtain no 
others before next July. You do not say if the plants 
belong to the ‘‘ Tree” section, and we imagine this is so by 
your reference to staking. In any case, you must not cut 
them down, and it is now late to layer ; moreover, ag the 
plants are seedlings, you had best let them take their 
chance where they are, as you may propagate a lot of 
worthless kinds. Pot them as suggested if you have a 
house to put them into ; if not, let them alone and stake 
the plants for safety. Doubtless the wireworm is respon- 
sible for the loss of the Clematis and other things, and 
your best plan isto trap them. If you persevere in this 
during the winter you may safely plant again in spring. 
They will not harm the Rose, and the centipedes, if true 
centipedes, will do you no harm either. You may trap 
these latter, however, by placing pieces of Bamboo in the 
soil, so arranged as to give the insect a chance of getting 
into the interior. A good way to trap wireworm freely is 
to place slices of Potato in a flower-pot with Moss above 
and below. By making the hole larger at bottom the 
Potato is more readily traced by the pest. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Ivies for north wall (Madoc).—You cannot do 
better than cover your wall with Ivies, such as Regneriana, 
Emerald Green, dentata. Between these you could put 
some of the cut-leaved varieties, as gracilis, triloba, con- 
glomerata, and Oaenwoodiana. Many of the variegated- 
leaved varieties would also succeed. You might try 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, but we fear on such a position and so 
far north it. will not grow very freely. For your porch, 
why not try such a Rose as Orimson Rambler, which 
would soon cover it all up and take away the bareness you 
complain of. 


VEGETABLES. . 


Forcing Asparagus (Hailsham).—Make up your 
bed at once, and place 2 inches of soil on the dung, then 
the roots quite close together, and fill in about them with 
soil. Water well, close the frame, and cover up with mats. 
One other watering may be needed later. You should 
allow the manure to settle and ferment for a time to give 
warmth. 


Black Potato (Eglincham).—The Potato you send 
is known as the Zulu, and has also been called Cetewayo. 
It is a South African species, grown by some asa curiosity, 
but is otherwise absolutely worthless. The flesh is as dark 
when the tuber is cut into halves as is that of a black 
Beet. The variety was some years ago put into commerce 
by . London seedsman, but it is unworthy a place in any 
garden. 


Seakale culture (A. G. N.).—We have so often and 
so fully described the routine of what is now regarded as 
up-to-date Seakale culture that reiteration becomes 
monotonous. Your roots planted now with fairly formed 
crowns will give you some top growths to blanch at the 
end of the winter if you cover them up. That you can do 
by putting over each crown an inverted flower-pot 8 inches 
deep, covering it with leaves or long manure, or you may 
be content to heap over each crown a mound of ashes 
9 inches deep, or, failing that, a mound of well-broken soil 
of the same height. So soon as the points of the shoots 
seem to be breaking through the mound, clear away the 
soil and cut the tops hard off close to the ground and cook 
them. The roots will then form new crowns for another 
year. But the proper way is to lift the roots each winter, 
trim off all side shoots, and plant them in fresh soil as root 
cuttings, whilst the large stems and crowns are forced in 
a dark place as needed during the winter. 


FRUIT, 


Medlar jelly (Rev. Hugh Bright).—Take some ripe 
Medlars, wash them, and put them into a preserving pan 
with as much water as will cover them. Simmer them 
tlowly, and when they become a pulp strain through a 
jelly-bag, and to every pint of the liquid add 1 1b. of loaf 
sugar. Boil till clear, say for an hour. When cold it 
should be a atiff jelly. 


Scale on Peach-trees (N. A.).—Scale is a most 
difficult insect pest to eradicate from trees. Dissolve 
4 lb. of soft-soap in 4 quarts of boiling water, then the 
moment removed from the fire add 1 pint of paraffin, and 
some clay to make it pasty. Mix well, then paint all the 
stems over, using a paint brush, and leave it to wash off 
or crack off, when the scale should be killed. Now is the 
time to deal with it. 


Medlars (Rev. Hugh Bright).—These when first 
gathered are not at all fit to eat, and must be kept till the 
flesh becomes disorganised and its green colour entirely 
gone. The pulp in its incipient state of decay has to many 
tastes an agreeable acidity. The change which takes 
place is called bletting. Persons who are fond of Medlars 
prefer them when soft to the finest Pears. In this state 
they will keep fit for use for several weeks if in a dry, airy 
situation. 


Bush fruits for exhibition (Sufvlk).—Except 
in Lancashire, few Gooseberries are grown for weight 
now. At country shows it is seldom the largest, but 
rather the ripest or best coloured, especially reds, and the 
most even and fresh looking of fruits which win prizes. 
You will find very fine fruit to come on Conquering Hero 
and Wonderful (red), Catherine and Leveller(yellow), Shiner 
and Thumper (green), and Antagonist and King of Trumps 
(white). But, after all, size in these large Gooseberries 
depends on cultivation. Bushes should be on stems well 
above the ground, be kept very thin, and carry but few 
fruits, and, whilst these are green, be liberally suppiied 
with liquid-manure. Of Currants, the finest are La 
Versaillaise (also called Comet) and Red Cherry (red), and 
Cutleaved White Transparent (white). 


_Keeping Walnuts (An Old Reader).—When the 
Nuts are quite ripe and fresh spread them on a cold floor 
thinly. When it is seen that the green shells will come off 
readily, remove them at once. As soon as the Nuts are 
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out of the shells, lay them out thinly in a dry, airy room 
or shed for a day or two to dry the outside of the shell. 
When it is seen they are ready, obtain some dry, clean 
sand. Then select some pans or large clean flower-pots, 
placing a layer of the clean sand at the bottom, then a 
layer of Nuts, and so on, till full. Boxes will do, but 
earthen vessels are better, as they are cooler and not so 
drying. When full, place them in a cold, damp shed, 
cellar, or any place where there is no fire, and where the 
temperature does not fluctuate ; a dry heat is detrimental 
to them. When wanted, remove the top sand, taking out 
as many Nuts as are required, and brushing them with a 
stiff brush to remove any sand adhering to them. 


Manure and bush fruits (Hast Kent).—If you 
propose to dress ground for a Potatato crop because it is 
poor, add the manure at any time during the month of 
November, and dig it in deeply, throwing the ground up 
roughly. Then in March, before planting, fork the ground 
over 6 inches deep to thoroughly break it. If you cannot 
give animal-manure, give superphosphate, Kainit, and soot, 
the two former at the rate of 3 lb. per rod each, and a peck 
of soot to each rod. Mix all together, then dress over and 


some manure to the surface soil, you would probably 
cause roots to form near the surface, and then new, clean 
growth would result. But even then it would be needful 
to spray the trees wita some fungicide, such as copper 
sulphate or bluestone. This is made by dissolving 1 1b. in 
25 gallons of water in a wooden vessel, adding to it 1 lb. 
of lime, dissolved in a gallon of water separately. Also add 
21b. of soft-soap to the whole and dissolve. Then with 
this mixture gently spray the trees just before the bloom 
appears in the spring, and give them a further spraying of 
the same solution after the fruit is set. A third spraying 
may be given a month later, but further will not be safe. 
The spraying without root attention would have no 
lasting benefit. 





SHORT REPLIES. 

Nelto.—Try J. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, S. W. If they 
have not g tit they will no doubt be able to get it for 
you.— F’. M.—It is difficult to say. Perhaps you intro- 
slic some plants or cuttings on which the germs of the 
rust were. 








well dig in. 
sulphate of ammonia and a fresh heavy dusting of soot. 
Superlative is the best red Raspberry. Warrington, 
Whinham’s Industry, and Whitesmith are good Goose- 


berries; Raby Castle (red) and Outleaved Transparent 
Raspberry - canes 


White the best dessert Currants. 
should be kept thin, but otherwise tied up anyhow. 


Japanese Wineberry (A. M.).—The Japanese 
Wineberry (Rubus pheenicolasius) to ripen both wood and 
fruit should havea fairly sunny position, The soil should, 
before planting, be trenched 20 inches deep and have some 
manure mixed with it. Where it does well the growth is 
strong, summer shoots making lengths of from 6 feet to 
8 feet. These should be preserved, and either tied up to 
stout stakes or be nailed up to walls or fences in the sun. 
Old wood should be cut away from time to time, so that 
the plants do not becomedense They will do in any well- 
prepared soil. The miserable thing called Strawberry 
Raspberry is not a hybrid between these fruits, but is a 
dwarf, low bush, growing to a height of from 18 inches to 


20 inches. The proper name is Rubus palmatus. Itis an 
American species. Old shoots should be cut out each 
year. 


Air-roots on Vines (John H. Kernon).—The pieces 
of growth you send are known as air-roots. They are of 
the same character as true roots, and only require to touch 
the soil to become such. They are produced from every 
part of the stem, frequently attaining a foot or more in 
length, and so give the Vines a strange appearance. Their 
presence betokens want of proper action in the roots. 
They are a sign of bad health, and are frequently the 
cause of shanking. Close warmth and moisture will 
induce the formation of such roots from Vine stems at any 
time. They are the result mainly of the roots being in a 
cold, wet border, and to recover Vines subject to air-roots 
the borders must be seen to. They will all die off as the 
wood ripens. Badly-coloured Grapes are the result of 
overcropping in many cases, but seeing that the air-roots 
are also produced, we should think that the Vine-roots 
have got into bad soil and want seeing to. The forcing 
has nothing to do with it. 


Apple-trees not flowering (M. dH. D.).—If, as 
you say, two out of your four Apple-trees, Domino and 
Bramley’s Seedling, the outer trees, flower and fruit well, 
it would seem as if the inner trees were too crowded or 
shaded, or in cold, wet soil. In any case the best plan 
for you to adopt is to have trenches opened round each of 
the inner trees, cutting off some of the chief roots, then 
refilling the trenches, as in that way it may be possible 
to throw the trees into fruiting. When you state that 
they are strong, healthy trees, we naturally conclude they 
are too gross and need checking. With respect to the 
young Plum-trees which exude gum, we think they may 
be either worked on bad stocks, or else the roots have 
gone down into poor, sour soil: In any case lift the trees 
carefully at once and replant them more shallow, adding 
to the soil wood-ashes and old mortar-refuse to correct its 
acidity. 

Orchard trees growing too strong (@. #., 
Bedale).—Where your orchard fruit-trees are growing 
strong and healthy, it may be best to leave the roots alone, 
simply thinning the branch's moderately. Possibly, if 
they have not-yet fruited much, they will do so abundantly 
in a year ortwo. Those trees the new shoots of which die 
back each year are less suited for your clay soil, and the 
cause of this decaying is that the roots, having got into 
the clay, fail to find in that the proper food to make the 
season’s shoots mature or hard. If you will open a broad, 
deep trench round each of those trees 3 feet from the 
stems, and will grub under the balls of roots so as to sever 
every one that goes downward, then will fill in the trench 
and add to the surface some decayed manure, that treat- 
ment should do the trees great good. Because the soil in 
the kitchen garden is richer, naturally trees there grow 
gross, and they must be root-pruned in the same way, but 
not manured. 


Basic-slag for Peaches (W. P.).—Lasic-slag, or, 
as sometimes called, Thomas’ phosphate powder, a product 
of the conversion of iron into steel, chemically, is an 
excellent phosphatic manure, but acts slowly, as it issome 
time decomposing. If you could obtain a few bushels of 
good wood-ashes, and then to each bushel would add 4 lb. 
of basic-slag, spreading the whole about over the border 
at the rate of a bushel and a half per rod, very gently 
forking it in, and do it at once, the trees should benefit. 
Plenty of old lime-rubbish is good for Peaches, also where 
the soil is stiff and close. Fine crushed bone makes a good 
phosphatic dressing. Asyou say your soil driesup rapidly, 
we should advise an occasional liberal watering during the 
winter to dissolve the slag, and top-dressings or mulches 
of long horse-manure in the summer over the roots of the 
trees. 

Spotted Pear (Greensand).—Your Pears are badly 
infested with the fungus Cladosporium dendrecitum, which 
alike infests leaves and fruits. This fungus is seldom 
found on trees where the roots are in good condition. It 
is but too evident that the roots of your trees have gone 
deep into poor or sour soil, ‘where they fail to find food 
and air. If you could open a trench 2 feet wide and as 


deep all round the trees some 4 feet to 5 feet from the 
stems, could with long chisels cut under the root ball and 
sever all downward roots, then refill the trench, adding 





When you plant the Potatoes give 3 lb. of 





See reply to ‘‘ Rust” in our issue of October 
26, p. 461.——F.. H. Davies.—The Rose you mention 
generally blooms well in autumn. It may possibly be in 
poor soil, or it may be dry at the roots. Give it a dose of 
liquid-manure and top-dress well, and when it is estab- 
lished you will find it will bloom freely in the autumn.—— 
West Meath.—You can plant on either side, taking care 
that you have some good soil in which to give the plants 
astart. Plant against each support, varying the climbers 
as you prefer.— Worried One.—See reply to “ Luffer” 
in our issue of October 5, p. 419.——Roste.—See reply to 
“J. LS.” in our issue of October 5, 1901, p. 420, which 
can be had of the publisher, price 14d.—Lomaria Giboa. 
—We suspect that your plant is attacked by mealy-bug, 
the best remedy for which is to wash it well with Gishurst 
compound, following the instructions sent with the 
insecticide. We should prefer to see some of the pest you 
refer to.—Greensward.—See reply to ‘*S. M.” re *‘ Roses 
for Fence” in our issue for October 19, p. 447. We would 
advise you to clear out the Privet-hedge altogether, as it 
will only rob any other plants you may put in front of or 
near it.——Purity.—You had better inquire of the maker 
of the oil-stove to which you refer.——G. F. S.—You 
cannot do better than get some of the varieties of L. 
speciosum, all of which are easily grown and very beauti- 
ful. See our illustration in last week’s issue, p. 483.—— 
H. M. T.—We know of no manure called Poudrette. 
Very probably it is of French manufacture. ——G@. H. C.— 
Cordon training will answer for the Pear, but for the 
Plum it is a mistake, the restriction of growth preventing 
the fruiting of the tree.——Constant Reader.—See article 
on ‘Growing Palms” in our issue of Nov. 9, p. 479.—— 
St. Brannocks.—We know of nothing that will help you. 
In all probability the cracked leaves will heal up natur- 
ally.——A. O. W.—See our issue of March 9, 1901, p. 16, 
which can be had of the publisher, price 14d.— Julius 
A, Ehrenfest.—You must leave your Roses as they are 
until the spring. We are not surprised at the shrubs 
dying. The roots were no doubt very dry and shrivelled 
up. The best plan is to deal with nurserymen in your 
neighbourhood, and thus save time and expense.—— Wim. 
Barnard.—We should advise you to remove the Limes 
altogether, and cover your fence with climbing Roses.— 
M. H. P.—We should advise you to get a few Oamellias 
which will stand in the temperature referred to, or some 
of the varieties of Acacia. You might also try Brug- 
mansia Knighti.m—Novice.—Not a gardening query.—. 
P. S.—No; if you want to perpetuate any particular 
variety you must propagate from cuttings. 





NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—L. 7. F.—Clivia (Imantc- 
phyllum) miniata—G. H. O.—Nerine elegans.——J. 
Anderson.—Malva moschata alba.——H. Rogers.—Please 
send in flower.——H. B.—Spirea flagelliformis.——R. B. 
—Quite impossible to name from such a dried up scrap. 
J. A. Carluke.—The Ferns received are: 1, Polj- 
stichum angulare plumosum, one cf the most handsom» 
forms of the soft Prickly Shield Fern; 2, Athyrium Filix- 
feemina Fieldis corymbiferum, one of the most elegant 
among the very numerous crested forms of our common 
Lady Fern.——Geo. Elliot —1, Impossible to naime ; 
2, Selaginella cx#sia arborea; 3, Dzuavallia fijiensis; 4, 
Selaginella Martensi.-—Small Potatoes —1 and 2, See 
below; 3, Specimen insufficient; 4, Arctotis probably, 
specimen too dried up.—Mrs. R. HK. Jones.—We cannot 
name Roses.——Small Potatoes.—The names of Ferns 
received are: No. 1, Lastrea (Nephrodium) patens, a 
native of Chili, but also in countries extending from Texas 
to Rio; fronds 24 inches to 30 inches long, pale bright 
green on both surfaces. No. 2 has all the outward appear- 
ances of a Hypolepis, or, at least, of a portion of frond of 
H. repens, which species is found wild in Brazil, Peru, 
Chiloe, but not recorded in Chili. However, in the 
absence of fructification it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty to which genus it belongs, and it may also be one 
of the small-growing Nephrodiums, such as N. glabellum, 
decompositum, etc , which are of a very cosmopolitan 
character. —— M. D. F.—The common Spindle-tree 
(Euonymus europeus).——Je-sie Kemble.—We cannot 
name Roses. 


Names of fruits.—A. Steel.—Apple Crimson Queer- 
ing.——L. S. Harriss.—Impossible to say from specimen 
sent.——Cul. Ruthin.—1, Alfriston; 2, Boston. Russet ; 
3, Pine-Apple Russet ; 4, Scarlet Nonpareil.——Penelope.. 
—1, Dutch Mignonne; 2, Tom Putt; 3, Round Winter 
Nonsuch; 4, Beurré Diel.—Amateur.—1, Not recog- 
nised, local variety ; 2, Allen’s Everlasting. The Pear 
arrived in bad condition, but we believe it to be Marie 
Louise d’Uccle. -—— C H.S. Perceval.—Green Apple peor 
specimens of Yorkshire Greening. Yellow Apple not recog- 
nised.——D. M. G.—1, Winter Pearmain; 2, probably 
Golden Noble.——Chas. S. Pyke.—Apple Flower of Kent 
probably, difficult to say from a single specimen. Pear 
Beurré d’Amanlis. It is very difficult to name fruit when 
only one specimen is sent. 





Catalogues received.—Little and_ Ballantyne, 
Oarlisle.—List of Forest and Ornamental Trees, etc.—— 
Dammann and Uo., Naples.—List of Seeds for 1901—1902, 
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the roots is fatal. I never open the ventilators 
during November, December, and January, as 
admitting air then is the cause of more mildew 
than anything else. As the days lengthen and 
growth advances syringe the plants frequently 
with tepid water. Give as much air as the state 
of the weather will permit, and assist the plants 
with weak liquid-manure or an approved ferti- 
liser at each alternate watering. Do not let 
green-fly get a footing ; fumigating lightly once 
a fortnight will keep it away. In a garden near 
here Tea Roses are successfully forced in a low 
span-rcofed house. They are planted out in 
narrow beds, in good loamy soil, containing 
plenty of correctives, and are trained to trellises 
tolerably near the glass. They are forced 
gently, and the quantity of bloom they preduce 
is astonishing ; moreover, they continue flower- 
ing much longer than plants grown in pots. 
The roof-lights are drawn off in summer, and 
the plants exposed to sun, air, and rain, and 
thus the wood becomes well ripened. Planted- 
out Roses are more easily managed than those 
in pots, and they are less liable to suffer from 
drought insummer. A temperature of 50 degs. 
is a good one to start the plants in, gradually 
increasing it to 60 degs. by the time the flower- 
buds commence to form. CROMER, 


son, both early and late producing flowers 
abundantly and always charming in form. 
Another pink Rose of lighter shade, Mrs, R. G. 
Sharman Crawford, is also first-rate. A. K. 
Williams is one of the few crimson Roses that 
go on flowering quite late in autumn. This 
fine sort has one fault—it is not strong in 
growth in every garden. I have, however, 
watched this Rose in our neighbourhood, where 
the soil is light, and in more than one garden it 
is doing remarkably well, Dupuy Jamain is 
always giving blooms of excellent shape early 
and late, and it is a most reliable Rose to grow. 
Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi.is good. This Rose 
is so distinct in colour—a cerise shade of pink— 
as to be especially attractive. It grows well, 
too, and is sure to please, either during summer 
or autumn. Fisher Holmes, an old variety, is 
most profuse for a crimson-coloured one, and I 
like it even better than that well-known kind, 
General Jacqueminot. Both are good, late in 
the season as well as early. Homer produces a 
wealth of charming little flowers, and late in 
the year they are more variable in shades of 
colour than during summer. This Rose is 
always admired. The plant grows to enormous 
proportions if left to ramble as it will. It is 
very hardy. H. 8 





ROSES. 


A FEW GOOD AUTUMN-FLOWERING 
ROSES. 
No Rose has given me so much pleasure as has 
White Maman Cochet for the past two months. 
A quantity of fine blooms has been cut ; in fact, 
during that period there has been scarcely a day 
but what one could find really perfect specimens 


on one or other of the two dozen plants. The 
same may be said of Maman Cochet (the 
original), only white flowers seeming to appeal 
to me most, I regard the sport as the more 
valued kind. The blooms are of singularly 
attractive. shape, and both have those big outer 
petals which give such a finish toa Rose. In 
summer I have found the blooms of the Roses 
named faulty, inasmuch as many of them have 
crossed or split centres, which, of course, detract 
from their beauty. But not so now, Every 
flower opens of a deep, tapering, or pointed form 
most perfect. The sorts are also good growers 
either on dwarfs or as standards, and I would 
advise anyone about to plant Roses to include a 
goodly number of the two named. Marie Van 






















Houtte is a most satisfactory Rose in autumn. 


Yellow tinted and edged peach colour is a pretty 
combination, and these tints are charming during 


the cooler weather of late summer and autumn. 


La France, a well-tried favourite, has been 
remarkably good ; in autumn the blooms open 
more kindly and of better colour than during 
The same may be said of another 
Rose of similar colour—Caroline Testout. I 
think the latter even the better in its being a 


hot weather. 


more showy Rose, and the plant more branch- 


ing. Augustine Guinoisseau, which may be 
termed a light coloured form of the pink La 
France, is equally choice as a free-blooming 
Viscountess Folkestone is a grand 
free-blooming variety, one of the first, as well as 


garden Rose, 
one of the last, Roses to bloom. Its light, flesh- 


coloured blossoms are very showy, although the 
form may not be desirable from an exhibition 
point of view ; yet for every other quality it 


may be included among the best half-dozen Roses 
in cultivation. Mrs. W. J. Grant, a perfect 
Rose in form as well as in colour—a warm tint 
of rose—with me has but one fault. That is, 
the plant does not grow sufficiently strong. 


’ Bessie Brown is a new variety which has given 


some lovely blossoms recently. This, again, is 
somewhat weakly in growth, or it may be the 
plants have not had time to get established ; 
but the flowers are handsome. It is white, 
faintly tinted, and very sweet-smelling. Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, of a charming salmon-pink 
shade, has been a fine Rose during the autumn. 
It is not over-large, but of a pretty shade and a 
good doer. This Rose should be added to any 
collection. Gruss au Teplitz I lately saw in 
capital condition. It is a Hybrid Tea, of a 
scarlet-crimson colour; and exceedingly free- 
flowering. 

Among what are termed Hybrid Perpetuals— 
generally the least perpetual of Roses—Mrs, 
John Laing has been excellent the whole rea- 





FORCING TEA ROSES. 


Tra Roses intended for early blooming may 
If the 
plants were not potted or top-dressed in 


now be placed in the forcing-house. 


September, the drainage must be examined, 


and, if faulty, rectified. A top-dressing may 
This should consist of light 


also be given. 
fibrous loam three parts and one part well- 
decomposed horse- manure and leaf - mould 


First remove a little of the old compost and 
ram the new firmly. Many are afraid to prune 
Tea Roses, and merely remove the weakly growths 
and shorten the rest ; but, provided the wood is 


strong and well ripened, it may be pruned back 
to two or three eyes from the base. One of the 
largest growers of Tea Roses prunes all his plants 
thus, and they grow and flower most freely. 
It is useless trying to force Tea Roses in dark 
old-fashioned houses, a light, airy structure is 
essential. Plenty of hot-water pipes is also 
necessary, as the required temperature of the 
house must be kept up without unduly heating 
the pipes, otherwise red-spider is sure to infest 
the plants. Where only a limited number of 
plants is grown a gentle bottom-heat should, if 
possible, be provided, nothing answering better 
than a bed of leaves. The plants should be 
stood on the surface of the bed till the young 
growth is 1 inch long, and then be plunged 
in it. A bottom-heat of 60 degs. is a suit- 
able one. Many err in keeping early Rose- 
houses too moist and syringing the plants 
too often, with the result that mildew attacks 
the young growths and often ruins the plant. 
During November and December overhead 
syringing should not be practised, except on 
sunny days, when the foliage will dry before 
nightfall. In sunless weather damping the floor 
of the house should be done in the forenoon, as 
should also the watering of the plants. Beware 
of overwatering till the plants are in active 


growth, as the least approach to stagnation at 





SOME TOWN ROSES. 


For many years I was in the habit of sending to 
some friends in London each autumn a dozen or 
so of Roses, some on their own roots, but mostly 
on the Brier cutting. They were simply ‘‘surplus 
stock,” and no attempt was made to select thore 
specially suitable for a town garden. They were 
planted in a very light soil, full of pebbles, and 
had to fight it out with all sorts of herbaceous 
stuff, including the white Convolvulus, and tle 
soil was riddled with roots of Horse-Chestnuts, 
Limes, etc. Under these circumstances some of 
the Roses refused to do at all. Most of them 
did fairly well for a year or two and then had to 
be replaced. A very few made themselves at 
home and are now strong and healthy, some 
being from ten to twenty yearsold. Among tle 
latter, and placed in order of merit, are :— 

GEANT DE BATTAILES, on own roots, sending 
up yearly shoots nearly or quite 6 feet high, and 
from the end of June to end of September 
giving a constant succession of its brilliant red 
flowers. 

W. A. RicHARrpDsON, on the lawn, has grown 
into a huge bush some 6 feet or 7 feet through. 
It usually loses its first crop of leaves, and con- 
sequently the earlier blooms are poor both in 
shape and colour; but it soon recovers and 
keeps up a succession of its quaint and richly- 
coloured flowers all summer, while another has 
quite filled a small unheated greenhouse, and 
has a marvellous wealth of flowers in May, but 
rarely flowers again. 

ALFRED CoLoms, perhaps the oldest of the 
collection, if not so robust as one could wish, 
lives on and flowers freely. 

GLorrE bE Dijon, on a wall and in the border 
as a standard, grows and flowers, but needs 
much more severe pruning than it does in the 
country. 

Homer, on a Brier cutting, after being several 
years in a pot, got too big and was planted out, 
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It does equally well both ways, and, especially 
towards the end of the season, has a bud on 
every shoot. 

SOUVENIR DE MALMATSON, on its own roots, 
grows and flowers fairly well and improves 

early. 

None of the above, of course, are-show Roses, 
but, on more than one occasion, they have been 
among tho winning twelve in the amateurs’ class 
at the local flower show. S., Lambeth. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Alister Stella Grey.—Many of 
the free-growing bunch Roses have a charm 
quite their own. Beautiful as a Hybrid Per- 
petual is when seen as an individual bloom, 
there are many positions where it cannot be 
used when compared to the one named above. 
This and other free-growing kinds are grand for 
covering rough fences, pergolas, etc. A most 
pleasing sight can be had by growing masses of 
the best and most distinct kinds. I have this 
kind growing against a low stone wall in an 
exposed position, and, although the soil is dry 
and poor, it grows and blooms abundantly, 
throwing up strong heads of bloom. This season, 
early in August, I counted on one strong shoot 
over a hundred blooms. It has often occurred 
to me that this would make a pleasing picture if 
planted three or more together on the turf and 
allowed to grow freely, or on the margin of a 
shrubbery. I have some bushes of the Manetti 
in the latter position, and when in bloom they 
are a fine sight, and harmonise well with other 
green shrubs. As a bud this is lovely as a coat 
flower. In some respects I prefer it to W. A. 
Richardson.—J. Crook. 


Planting beds of H.P., H.T., and 
Tea Roses. (A. M. B.).—We should advise 
you to keep the different classes together and 
not mix them. You will obtain a simultaneous 
blossoming for the ficst part of summer, but 
during August and September you would find 
the Teas and Hybrid Teas the best. But as 
there is such a wide difference in growth 
between the Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals, they 
are much better kept apart. Some of the 
Hybrid Teas would associate well with the 
H.P.’s, and others of this popular tribe with the 
Teas. The following H P,’s are good autumnals: 
Baronne de Maynard, Jeannie Dickson, Mrs. 
Sharman Crawford, H. Schultheis, Helen 
Keller, Marquise de Castellane, Pride of Walt- 
ham, Paul Neyron, Victor Verdier, Alfred 
Colomb, Charles Lamb, Ella Gordon, Duchess of 
Bedford, Dupuy Jamain, Triomphe de Caen, 
Duke of Albany, Gustave Piganeau, Marchioness 
of Lorne, Suzanne M. Rodocanachi, Ulrich 
Brunner, Tom Wood, Charles Lefebvre, Dr. 
Andry, Fisher Holmes, Gen. Baron Berge, 
Louis Van Houtte, Mme. V. Verdier, Star of 
Waltham, and Victor Hugo. The following 
Hybrid Teas would associate well with the 
H.P.’s: Augustine Guinoisseau, La France, 
Caroline Testout, Captain Christy, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Admiral Dewey, Marie Louise 
Poiret, Mrs. W. J. Grant, White Lady, Lady 
M. Fitzwilliam, Tennyson, Marquise Litta. 
The remainder of popular kinds plant with the 
Teas or separately. 


Rose Marechal Niel in cool green- 
house (X. C.).—You need not feel alarmed 
at the condition of your plant, for it is merely 
resting, and consequently ripening the wood. 
You appear to have well prepared the border 
for this plant, and the spring blossoming should 
be very satisfactory. It will be advisable to 
keep the plant on the dry side until new growths 
are about an inch long, then you may afford the 
border a thorough good flooding with water. 
The cooler you can keep the house at present 
the better, but when new growths appear from 
the long canes, then you must be very careful 
how you admit air, so that no cold draughts are 
caused which would chillthe plant. Weshould 
say from the description given that little or no 
pruning is necessary beyond removing the ex- 
treme ends of the long rods and shortening back 
the lateral growths to two or three eyes from the 
main stems. The other Roses you allude to which 
are in the same house should be pruned at once 
if they have not already been so treated, unless 
they be of climbing form, and, as they are 
rather forward in new growth, it would be 
advisable to paint over the ends of shoots with 
some painter’s knotting or grafting-wax. The 
white Maréchal Niel would be a very beautiful 
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Rose for indoors. It is not really white, like 
Niphetos, but a soft creamy-yellow in the way 
of Belle Lyonnaise. The growth is quite as free 
as in the golden-yellow form, but if you want a 
good white climber for under glass you could 
not improve on Climbing Niphetos or Lamarque. 

Pegging down Roses, — Would you kindly 
enlighten me about the way Roses should be pegged 
down? The point I want to know is whether a “pegged 
down ” Rose has one or two of its longest branches actually 
fastened into the earth by means of a peg, or if ‘‘ pegging 
down” simply signifies training horizontally, by means of 
stakes knocked into the ground and not lower than a foot 
from it, these said branches? Kindly favour me with a 
description of the following Roses, a few plants of each of 
which I have lately purchased on the recommendation of 
a friend: Louis Van Houtte, Ulrich Brunner, Coquette des 
Alpes.—O. F. W. 

[The system briefly is this: In the month of 
March one, two, or more of those fine shoots 
that are found upon healthy plants of the vigor- 
ous growing kinds must have their points slightly 
removed. The small twiggy growths in the 
centre of the plant, also very old wood, should 
also be removed, the object being to encourage 
strong basal growths to succeed those now about 
to be pegged down. The ground should be 
forked over, burying the manure that has been 
applied in the autumn. Some strong galvanised 
iron pegs are then thrust into the ground, so 
that about 1 foot of them is left above, and the 
long growths already alluded to bent down and 
attached. If there isany fear of late frosts it is 
advisable to delay the bending down for @ time, 
Roses for pegging down need a lot of room, 
Many ofthe old-fashioned Roses growing in 
borders or in front of shrubberies may be ren- 
dered much more attractive if the growths are 
pegged down or even layered. By thus layering 
them one plant will become surrounded by a 
quantity of smaller plants, all of them flowering 
most profusely, induced by the pegging down. 
Many Roses may be caused to flower in this way 
where other treatment has failed. While all 
Roses require liberal supplies of liquid-manure 
during the growing season (and even in winter 
it is beneficial), those pegged down can do with 
a larger amount, not only to support the quan- 
tities of breaking growth, but also to assist the 
new wood from the base. Bending down the 
long shoots compels some strong eyes at the 
base (that perhaps would under ordinary condi- 
tions lie dormant for some time) to start into 
growth, and by the time the pegged-down shoots 
are in flower these younger growths will have 
reached a considerable height. After blooming 
every encouragement should be afforded the new 
wood, and it is advisable to remove the flower- 
ing growths immediately after they have ceased 
blooming, unless an autumn crop of bloom is 
anticipated. Louis Van Houtte is a Hybrid 
Perpetual, reddish-scarlet and amaranth, outer 
edge blackish-crimson. It is of fine globular 
form. Ulrich Brunner is also a H.P., flowers 
bright cerise-red, large and full; a very fine 
Rose. Coquette des Alpes is also a H.P., white, 
centre rose shaded, full ; a free bloomer. ] 


Roses in Scotland.—I got a plantof Gruss 
au Teplitz last back end, and it has been fine all 
through the season. This week we have had 
some sunshine, and what lovely Roses have 
come out, and the colour perfect. It is grown 
on house wall. Longworth Rambler is still 
blooming, but the colour is not nearly so rich 
now. Mrs. John Laing also has fine blooms yet, 
except when gales spoil it. A Belle of Balti- 
more of four years’ growth has these last two 
seasons been a mass of bloom. It is growing 
on a wall outside where the sheep bark and 
prune it at will. I am very busy Potato 
lifting, and what a crop! I grow 3 acres or so 
and always try to have popular varieties, 
getting a small quantity for a start direct from 
the raisers. It isa very fine part this for grow- 
ing seed, light and sandy. I manure in the 
stubble as soon as I can manage after this, 
and apply artificials in drills at planting.— 
J. McLaren, Killin, N.B., Oct, 25, 1901. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us im any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
1, Miss C. Wootton, Boyn Grove, Maidenhead, 
for pond with Water Lilies. 2, Miss E. G. 
Falkener, Glany-Mor, Langham, 8S. Wales, for 
standard Geranium, 
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PLANTS FOR WINTER FLOWERING. 
No time should be lost in getting plants pre- 
pared to produce flowers during the winter. 
After trying a great variety of winter-blooming 
plants, I can confidently recommend the follow- 
ing as being sure to give satisfaction. They are 
naturally winter, or all- the - year - round, 
bloomers, and flower freely in what is usually 
termed an intermediate temperature of about 
55 degs. 

CurysantuEmums I regard as the best of all 
plants for furnishing a quantity of bloom during 
December and January —the most difficult 


period to provide for, as in February Dutch 


bulbs and flowering shrubs can be had. For 


flowering in mid-winter, Chrysanthemums must 
not be propagated before March or April, when 
there are usually sufficient good, healthy cut- 


tings to be got. I strike them in boxes, and, 


as soon as rooted get them out in an open, 
sunny position. 
plant them out about | foot apart in any good 
kitchen garden soil, and keep them stopped, so 
as to make them bushy, until the beginning of 
August, when they are allowed to grow 
naturally. Beyond keeping them supplied with 
water, no other attention is needed until they 
are lifted and potted, which is usually done in 
the first week of. October. 
under the shelter of a wall, or in a cool, airy 
house, and kept as cool as possible, only 
shutting the lights when sharp frosts prevail. 
By selecting the latest Japanese varieties, and 
growing them in this way, I get plenty of bloom 
from Christmas until the end of January. The 
blooms: are smaller than from plants that have 
not been stopped, but for cutting they are all 
that can be desired. 


When well hardened off, I 


They are then set 


ScHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA is a brilliant-flowered, 


hardy plant, with spikes of bloom like those of 
some small Gladioli ; 
flowering is the early part of winter, but, if fully 
exposed to alternate frost and thaws, the blooms 
get discoloured. I, therefore, lift clumps of it 
in September, put the best in pots, and the 
others I plant in frames, or cover them with 
movable sashes. 
supply of this most useful flower. 


its natural season of 


By this means I get a full 


Tue CuristmMas Rosz (Helleborus niger) is, 


ag its name implies, one of the very best plants 
that can be grown for winter flowering. 
clumps of it in pots, set in any cool-house, will 
yield hundreds of blooms. 
of them, and, as soon as the flowers begin to 
show through the soil, put stout boards all 
round the bed and lay glass lights over it, cover- 
ing with mats if frost is very severe ; but if the 
plants are kept dry and clean they are not 
easily injured by cold. 


Large 


I also make beds 


Veronicas of the Andergoni type are excel- 


lent winter - flowering plants; they flower, 


indeed, continuously, if protected by glass. 
Small plants from cuttings struck in autumn 
and planted out in spring make bushy specimens 
for potting in 5-inch or 6-inch pots ; and larger 
bushes, if lifted and planted on the floor of a 
vinery, yield a quantity of flower-spikes for 
cutting ; the variegated variety of V. Andersoni 
is always welcome. 

Iris RETICULATA, if potted now (three to five 
bulbs in a pot) and placed in a cold-house or 
pit, will flower during the most inclement 
period of the year, or, planted out and protected 
by means of glass, will yield beautiful flowers 
for cutting. Roman Hyacinths are invaluable 
as companion plants to this Iris, but they 
require a little warmth in order to produce good 
long spikes. I put three bulbs into a 4-inch 
pot ; but for cutting I force the majority in 
ordinary cutting boxes, putting about twenty- 
five bulbs in a box of light, rich soil, and setting 
them under the stage of a greenhouse until the 
blooms are ready to expand. They are then 
brought up to the light, and good bulbs yield 
several spikes of the purest white, sweet-scented 
flowers. 

EvPATORIUM ODORATISSIMUM, With its light, 
feathery heads of white flowers, is most useful 
for cutting. I cut the old plants down close 
early in spring, and, when they have broken 


nicely into growth, plant them out-of-doors in | 
April in the kitchen garden, and, beyond pinch- | 
ing out the points at midsummer, and giving | 


them plenty of water in warm seasons, they 
require no other attention. By September they 
are fine bushy plants, covered with flower-heads, 
and must be carefully lifted, potted, and placed 


| 
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in a cool-house. When placed in heat they | hybrids) and B. Dregei, an old species native of | 
will, as a rule, keep on flowering at a time when | South Africa, It is questionable if the raiser | 
white flowers are in great request. ever anticipated the great popularity that B. | 
Cyctamens and Primulas are never more | Gloire de Lorraine would attain; indeed, it 
useful than when got into flower about Christ- | was, I believe, very scarce in France till one or 
mas, and it is wholly a question of starting them | two of our large market growers touk it in hand 
early whether they succeed or not, as they will | and turned out model little specimens full of 
not stand forcing. A warm greenhouse, with | flower, which gained the admiration of every- 
shelves near the glass, is the place for these | one. From that time its culture has extended 
most useful winter-flowering plants. year by year, till now there is no other variety 
SPARMANNIA AFRICANA is one of those good | of Begonia grown to anything like the same 
old-fashioned plants that ought to be found in | extent as this is. The typical form with its 
every garden. I give the plants of it a good | bright rosy-pink blossoms remained for, some 
shift after they have done flowering in spring, | time the only representative of this section, till 
and return them to the greenhouse until the | in 1889 two sports therefrom were brought 
summer is fairly advanced, when they are set | before the public. They were Mrs. Leopold de 
out-of-doors, and kept well watered until Sep- | Rothschild and Caledonia. The first-named, 
tember ; then they will be covered with flower- Mrs, LroroLp DE;ROTHSCHILD, is a good deal 
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buds and must be returned to the conservatory, | in the way ot the type, but differs therefrom in 





Begonia Turnford Hall. 


} 


| its rather more compact habit and larger flowers, 

but particularly in their colour, which is of a 

| clear pink, and affords a pleasing variety to the 
| commoner kind. 

CALEDONIA was, when first distributed, spoken 

of as a pure white Gloire de Lorraine, but the 

older flowers are tinged on the exterior with a 


BEGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE AND | ull pink, a shade that finds favour with very 


3 few people, hence it never became popular, for 
IT'S DIFFERENT FORMS. it proved to be a weak, unsatisfactory grower, 


Fw plants have attained such a hold on popular | and very liable to die off. This objection 
favour within the last few years ay Begonia cannot, however, be urged against the newest 
Gloire de Lorraine, for it is now largely grown | sport, 

both in private gardens and in nurseries where| TuRNFORD Hatt, which was first shown at a 
flowering plants of a decorative character are | meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
cultivated, while the amateur with but a single | October 29 of this year. It differs from the 
glass structure finds it equally useful, supplying | typical Gloire de Lorraine in being more 
as it does a bit of bright colour at this season of vigorous, and with somewhat larger blossoms, 
the year. It was raised by M.- Lemoine, of | which are in colour white, tinged with rose. It 
Nancy, in 1891, and distributed two years later. | is undoubtedly destined to become popular, as 


where they will flower ail through the winter. 
The white 

ApBvuTiton Bourn pr Nercn I treat in the 
same way, and it is never out of bloom, every 
leaf having a bunch of pure white flowers at its | 
axil. 8. C. 








The parents were B. socotrana (which has since | the holders, Messrs. Rochford, of Turnford Hall 
given us many beautiful winter - flowering | Nurseries, have a large stock, and are already 
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sending out good flowering specimens of this new 
Begonia. 

CuLturE.—The culture of the Gloire de 
Lorraine race of Begonias is not at all exacting, 


| the principal difficulty being to obtain good 


cuttings in the spring, as the plant is so free- 
flowering that it will continue to bloom instead 
of growing, and it is useless to propagate from 
cuttings of the flowering shoots, as they will not 
branch out, but continue to produce blossoms. 
The best cuttings are obtained from old plants 
that have done flowering, and if they are 
shortened back about February they will in 
time push out young shoots from the base. 
When these shoots are from 14 inches to 2 inches 
long they make the best of cuttings, particularly 
if taken off close to the old stem. Put into 
well-drained pots of light sandy soil, pressed 


| down only moderately firm, they will soon root 


if placed in a close propagating case in 
a gentle heat. Care must be taken not 
to overwater, otherwise the cuttings 
are liable to damp off. Directly they are 
rooted more air must be given, and 
though the young plants succeed best 
in a gentle heat early in the year, later 
on they may be grown in a greenhouse 
or frame, though when the nights get 
cold in autumn a little heat is again 
necessary. A mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of sand, 
will suit this Begonia, but when the 
pots get full of roots an occasional dose 
of liquid-manure is of great service. 
Ay. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Plants for decoration.—By next Easter 
I want to have as many plants as possible for 
house decoration. Will you please advise me 
how to set about it, and when? I have a small 
greenhouse heated with a slowcombustion stove, 
and I try to keep the temperature about 60 
degs. Iam not particular as to colours. White 
flowers are not specially required.—A. B. CO. 

[By the date you mention it should 
be quite easy to obtain many things in 
flower, such as Marguerites, Azalea in- 
dica vars., Azalea mollis, Heliotrope, 
Mignonette, Hydrangea, Scarlet Gera- 
niums in plenty, and many bulbous 
things, as Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
etc., that would, if potted and kept 
cool, come into flower more or less natu- 
rally at the time you require. By get- 
ting these things into flower at such a 
time will depend not on one thing or 
two, but many. For example, we have 
no proof of your stove maintaining the 
heat you mention, and its failures may 
bring not a few things to grief. Your 
wisest course will be to grow a few 
things and feel your way. Say you go 
in pretty strong for Zonal Pelargoniums, 
of these, if you had a couple of dozen 
small plants in 3-inch pots, you could 
pot them at once into 5-inch, and make 
them very firm. Water sparingly, and 
pick out the flowers until the end of 
January. Such plants on a light warm 
shelf in the greenhouse would make 
nice bushes. A similar remark would 
apply to Marguerites, Heliotropes, etc. 
The Azalea indica may be bought in 
well budded plants now, and grown on 
in greenhouse, while the A. mollis kinds 
should be potted up during November 
and put into the greenhouse in the middle of Jan- 
uary. Hydrangea the same. Spirwa japonica, 
Solomon’s Seal, require starting in January in 
warmth, and Mignonette. Acrocliniums should 
now be sown in pots of 5 inches or 6 inches 
across. For two months longer these would do 
in a cold frame with any Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths you like to grow. Some bulbs of 
Lilium longiflorum would flower if potted at 
once, Then, again, there is the Arum Lily, an 
indispensable plant for the purpose, that given 
strong plants would hardly fail to be in bloom. 
The bulbous plants would naturally require 
some watching, and may need forwarding in the 
last days or perhaps retarding or only shaded. 
To the plants already named you would require 
some foliage subjects, as Ferns, Grasses, etc.— 
of the former Maidenhair, Asplenium bulbiferum, 
Pteris tremula, P. serrulata vars., these and a 
few Eulalias, the green and variegated Aspi- 
distra, Araucaria excelsa, would make a useful 
variety for your purpese. What of these you 
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possess we have no knowledge, and we are 
scarcely better informed as to the size of your 
greenhouse or the number of plants you require. 
This broad fact, however, should ever be held 
in mind while discussing such things, that a 


| 


THE SMALLER SNAKE'S HEADS 
(FRITILLABIAS). 


Ir showy and effective while in bloom all the 
beauty the genus Fritillaria contains is not 





Fritillaria Meleagris alba in a pot. 


couple of frames, one quite cold, the other 
kept above freezing, should exist as adjuncts to 
the greenhouse proper, for it is not possible to 
provide for the wants of a variety of things in 
one small greenhouse. With a slightly-heated 
frame such things as Primulas, Cinerarias, 
Cuilceolarias, and others of this tribe of useful 
spring flowers may be grown quite well, though, 
of course, such things should even now exist as 





Fritillaria pallidiflora, 


good established examples. The temperature of 
60 degs. named will not be required generally, 
and 5 degs. less will be more beneficial to the 
plants named. ] 


ih 





vested in the large-flowered Crown Imperials 
that come to us in the month of April 
each year. Indeed, these are but a fragment 
of the whole, and the great variety of 
things that in their flowering succeed these 
giant forms are to be seen for many a day until 
well-nigh midsummer. But as in all other 
large groups, there is much in this one hardly 
worth our attention in times when so much of 
beauty is also at hand. For the present, there- 
fore, we confine our remarks to the smaller 
and rarer kinds, whose intrinsic worth justifies 
inclusion in the ranks of the best garden kinds. 


| Such worthy kinds as F. Meleagris, and the 
| varieties associated therewith, would be omitted 


now because they are well known generally, 
and are only briefly alluded to as a 
reminder to not a few of those readers who have 
taken up Grass gardening in real earnest. 
These chequered kinds are so happy in meadow 


| or copse, and so beautiful withal that, being so 


inexpensive, much more should be done with 
them in these and similar places. The more 
interesting and rarer kinds, in a general way, 
will be found content in good garden soil and 
sandy loam especially. Others that come to us 
from warmer, sunnier climes may be given 
quite the hottest place in the garden without 
tear of doing them harm. Such as these may be 
referred to in detail. Early autumn is the best 
planting season for the dry roots, and no time 
should now be lost in concluding this important 
work. The following are those more deserving 


of general cultivation :— 


F. armMENA.—A somewhat dwarf - growing 
species with nodding bell-shaped solitary flowers 
of a soft yellow on leafy stems rarely more than 
6 inches high. As a pot plant, or occupying a 
sunny position on rock-work where a good bed 


| of gritty loam exists, this pretty early-flowering 
kind will be very welcome. 


F. aurnA.—A well-known dwarf-growing yet 
showy species from Cilicia. Rarely exceeding 
6 inches high, the large drooping golden flowers 
are often spotted more or less freely with brown. 
The broadly-shouldered blossoms render this one 
of the showiest of its race, and given a start 
with strong bulbs, no early-flowering kind 
can compete with it. Rich loamy soil with 
moisture during growth and a position where 
drainage is good are the best positions for it 
in the open. The species prefers a season of 
absolute rest in the soil, as opposed to the 
shrivelling-up process out of the earth. Though 
a dwarf-growing plant, it may be planted 
4 inches deep and surrounded with grit. 

F, DELPHINENSIS, with its perianth of vinous 


purple, a shade of colour rather frequent among 
these plants, would not itself call for comment 
but for the fact that its variety F. d. Moggridgei 
is perhaps one of the handsomest of the yellow- 
flowered kinds. From the garden point of view 
the plant bears a resemblance to F. aurea, but is 
generally somewhat later to bloom. The blos- 
soms are pendulous and very large, fully 
2 inches in depth, rich yellow and freely 
chequered with crimson-brown internally. It is 
quite hardy and comes to our gardens from the 
Maritime Alps, where it may be found mixed 
with the short Grass and various alpine flowers 
generally. This invariable companionship of 
plants in these high mountain ranges should 
afford cultivators a good lesson when the plants 
are under cultivation in gardens, and if short 
Grass is out of the question there is no reason 
why a thin carpet of some plant should not 
exist about such plants as these. 

F, KARELINI, an interesting species from 
Central Siberia, has bell-shaped flowers of pale 
purple with dark veins. The species is difficult 
to manage in this country, and it is highly pro- 
bable the plant is not in cultivation in England 
at present. 

I’, LUTEA, or perhaps the variety latifolia, is 
deserving of notice because of its vigour. There 
are many showy and handsome forms and not a 
few distinct shades of colour, while the flowers 
are bold and produced on strong stems a foot 
high or so. A capital plant for the border near 
the front. Native of the Caucasus. 

F, PALLIDIFLORA.—A distinct kind by reason 
of the exceeding squareness seen at the base of 
the segments. Indeed, in some flowers a spur- 
like form is noted at this point, though not 
genera]. It is a large and freely-flowered kind, 
the pale yellow flowers beautifully chequered 
internally. A feature of the kind is the leafy 
nature of the plant, so much so that the flower- 
buds emerge in some instances from a cluster 
of glaucous leaves at the summit of the plant. 
The species may be regarded as one of the most 
distinct in leaf as in flower. The stem clasping 
leaf character of this species is very noticeable. 
The plant is of easy culture in rich sandy loam. 
Height about 12 inches. Native of Siberia. 

F, pLURIFLORA,—This handsome kind in point 
of colour is among the best of recent additions 
to this genus. The flowers are bell-shaped, of a 
reddish-purple or plum shade, the habit leafy 
and distinct. The species prefers a warm 
position. 

F. puptcA.—A chaste and beautiful kind, 





Fritillaria recurva. 


possibly the finest of this large group. The 
glaucous linear leaves appear alternately on the 
stem, which is surmounted by a pretty golden 
nodding fragrant flower that is almost wax-like 
to the touch. The distinctly campanulate form 
of the perianth and the thick segments of the 
flower render it a welcome kind. Planted 
4 inches deep in leaf-soil and very sandy loam it 
is among the most charming of all spring 
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In June it is a good plan to rest it by | 


placing a handlight over the clump, and go | 


treated it has proved quite hardy, and flowered 


with each returning spring. 


F. pyrenarca.—If of a rather dull purple or 
plum colour externally, thereis.an elegant bear- 





TUFTED PANSIES. 
VARIETIES OF PROVED MERIT. 


Earty autumn propagation, with the definite 
intention of placing the plants in their flowering 


| quarters in the earlier half of November, suits 





Fritillaria verticillata Thunbergi. (See page 506.) 


ing about this good hardy kind, and the exterior 
is relieved by the beauty of the inside of the 
flower. The perianth, too, is finely reflexed at 
the mouth, and this, in greater degree, reveals 
the fine reticulations within. The plant grows 
15 inches high, and some tufts 12 inches through 
at base, in a stony and poor well-drained soil, 
have remained many years without disturbance. 


The increase is not rapid, but steady. Pyrenees. | 


F. RECcURVA.—A well-grown spike of this 
handsome or well-nigh unique species is hard to 
beat. Unique in rich scarlet of the perianth, 


which is finely recurved at the point of the seg. 


ments, it is also remarkable for the minor mark- 
ings of yellow with which it is endowed. Rising 
to 12 inches, and sometimes 


three times this number, of its lovely flowers. 
It is a Californian species, and, therefore, 
delights in a warm position. 
a good depth of soil should be given it, and a 
soil mixture of peat, loam, and leaf-soil about 
equally, with a liberal addition of sharp sand. 
As a pot plant, or a plant to grow among rare 
things whose hardiness may leave room for 
doubt, this has much to commend it. In the 
open only the sunniest spot should be given it. 

F. VERTICILLATA.THUNBERGI, from China and 
Japan, is a neat plant whose long, narrow linear 
leaves, each of which terminates with a recurved- 
like tendril, always attract attention. The 
solitary pendent bell-shaped flowers are mottled 
with pale purple on a greenish ground. 


F., Watusew1.—A handsome species from 


Central Asia, the exterior of the perianth 
silvery-grey and internally nearly blood-red. 
The flowers are large and handsome, and the 
colour distinct and good. It is among the more 
recent additions to this family, and certainly is | 
not lacking either in beauty or novelty of 
colouring. The plant is about 1 foot high. 
F. WHItTaLit is a new and beautiful kind / 
worthy of association with the last-named. Its | 
flowers are beautifully tesselated both inside and | 
outside with reddish-crimson on a greenish- | 
yellow ground. 
The above by no means exhaust the list of the 
curious and beautiful forms of this genus, but a 
pleasing selection may be obtained therefrom, 
giving flowers for quite a lengthened period in 
the spring months of the year. E. J. 





as many as | 
18 inches, the spike will bear three, or possibly | 


At the same time | 


the requirements of the Tufted 
Pansies admirably, and also 
has many advantages over the 
system followed by numbers 
of planting out in March. 
There are many weedy sorts 
now in cultivation, both old 
and new varieties coming 
within this category. <A cer- 
tain number of the older 
florists appear to be under the 
impression that present - day 
introductions will not compare 
with those raised and distri- 
buted some thirty years, more 
or less, ago. Such an idea is 
altogether erroneous, and only 
goes to prove that the newer 
introductions have not been 
closely followed by the older 
florists. Among the older vari- 
eties of the Tufted Pansies 
(Violas) still catalogued there 
are some very charming 
flowers, and thése are mostly 
freely developed on plants pos- 
sessing a fairly good habit of 
growth, combining with this 
good quality a most robust 
constitution. However, these 
good sorts are limited in num- 
ber, varieties of recent origin 
quite eclipsing their earlier 
rivals, Varieties of proved 
merit should be readily wel- 
comed by all who are fond of 
this profusely-flowered plant, 
and as it is a subject specially 
suited to those who desire a 
long-continued display in the 
hardy flower garden, both 


| Small and large gardens may claim a share in 


| the good things now obtainable. 
| have been arrived at after a careful weeding 
orts which leave something to be 


| out of those s 


These results 


desired, and a recent visit to the immense 
| stocks of Mr. William Sydenham, of Tamworth, 
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SUNSHINE.—This is a very handsome, bright 


| yellow, rayless flower, almost circular in shape ; 
| freely flowered on a habit which, unfortunately, 


leaves something to be desired. Plants of this 
variety have been the best of the yellows with 
me this season. 

PmNsEE vD’OR.—This is one of Dr. Stuart's 
seedlings, and is probably the richest yellow 
Viola in cultivation. It is a most distinct 
flower of medium size and rayless. The colour 
may be described as orange yellow, and the habit 
of the plant is splendid for bedding purposes. 

ARDWELL Gum.—This is a‘splendid represen- 
tative of the older varieties, and for general 
usefulness is hard to beat. ‘It ig usually 
described as a sulphur-yellow, but it is really 
much brighter, and it ‘is neatly rayed or 
pencilled. Habit, beautifully creeping-like and 
profusely flowered. 

PrMBROKE.—Although -the habit of this 
variety is not so good as it might be, yet to see 
a large bed planted with this alone ‘convinces 
one of its value in the beds and borders. Rich 
canary-yellow self well describes its colour, and 
the blossoms are richly scented ; rayless. 

BuLiion.—This very old sort is mentioned 
because of its constancy, It is one of the 
earliest and also one of the very latest to 
blossom in good form, which is Saying a great 
deal. As a flower it will not compare with the 
newer sorts, but form is not always the 
desideratum. The colour is a rich golden- 
yellow, and the blossoms are rather heavily 
rayed. 

WuiteE. 

Wurrr Empruss,—This variety was also dis- 
tributed under the name of Blanche, evidently 
through a misunderstanding. The flowers are 
large, circular, and rayless, colour creamy-white 
with a neat rich yellow eye, The habit is fairl 
dwarf and compact and the constitution ideal. 
It is a profuse bloomer. 

SeacuLL.—This is one of the most chaste 
white sorts in cultivation, being absolutely pure 
white with a neat yellow eye, and rayless. 
The blossoms are fairly large and circular in 
shape, and the habit is beautifully tufted, and 
the constitution robust. 

ELaine.—A very dainty flower, pure white, 
with a suffusion of yellow on the lower petal. 
It is a very constant and free-flowering bedding 





sort, and makes a pretty display all through the 





| has confirmed me in the opinion I held respecting 








flowering season ; slightly rayed. 
_Miss Gertie WaTERER.—The habit of this 








































































































the merits of the various serts herein specified. 


NELLIE 
good habit, 


large circular 
rayless ; colour deep, rich yellow. 





Fritillaria imperialis, 


YELLOW. 


ossoms, 






















































































(See page 506.) 


| plant is an ideal tufted one, and as itis a pro- 
|fuse bloomer the character of its display is 
Ripinc.—A_freely-flowered plant, | simply charming. The blossoms are not over- 
hi almost | large, colour pure white, sometimes faintly 
‘tinted blush, with a neat yellow rayless eye. 
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BLvE. 


Biur Gown.—Another ideal bedding sort, 
revelling in good, carefully prepared soil ; 
colour pale blue, tinted mauve. Wonderfully 
profuse on short stems, and grand when 
massed, 

Kine or THE Briurs.—This is the best of 
De. Stuart’s blue sorts, and, to my mind, a long 
way ahead of. all other blue Violas. The 
flowers are only of medium size, colour rich 
deep blue, with an effective yellow eye, and 
rayless. 

Bivur Diamonp.—A splendid beat on the old 
True Blue, although far short in quality to what 
it is hoped may be obtained in the near future. 
Rather large, circular flowers of good sub- 
stance, colour rich metallic blue, rayed. Fairly 
good habit and free flowering. 


OTHER COLOURS. 


Vircinius.—A lovely pale blush-lilac seed- 
ling from Florizel, developing blossoms of the 
most chaste description quite freely. Beauti- 
fully tufted habit. 

FLorizEL.—This is a good companion to the 
last-named, the colour in this instance being a 
much deeper shade of blush-lilac and quite 
distinct. Without a rival for habit and also for 
profuseness of its display. 

Lorrie McNreu.—This is a plant I have seen 
in no other catalogue than Mr. Forbes’, of 
Hawick, N.B. It was grown in the trial at 
Regent’s Park, where it succeeded under 
unfavourable atmospheric conditions. 
lavender, habit dwarf and sturdy. 


Macro —A very good representative of the 
rosy-crimson flowers, although in the warmer 
weather the colour pales to a lovely clear rose, 
with a neat yellow eye. Habit good. 

Acmr.—This is the brightest of the velvety- 
purple-crimson sorts, and, when massed or 
grouped together, the effect is very bright and 
pleasing. The flowers are large, and they are 
freely produced. Habit as good, or rather 
better than most flowers of this colour. 

DrevonsHIRE CREAM.—This is a marvellous 
plant, developing in the freest manner possible 
lovely cream - coloured blossoms of the most 
dainty kind. Wherever grown its display has 
captivated many. Individual blossoms are not 
particularly showy; but in the mass they are 
very pleasing. Rayless. 

Margined and Fancy sorts may be left to a 
later issue, as there are now so many excellent 
sorts deserving notice. D. B. CRANE. 


Colour 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Trig fulva.—I write to encourage ‘‘ EK. 
Simons” not to despair of Iris fulva. It does 
not flower freely till it becomes a large plant, 
and, unfortunately, it grows but slowly. Still, 
in the end it proves well worth waiting for. A 
plant here, some ten years old, was a fine sight 
this summer, bearing as it did many spikes of 
its uniquely coloured flowers. Different people 
succeed with it in different ways. I have 
heard it reported well of in sand and in damp 
soil. Here it is in stiff loam. While writing, 
I may as well add that my experience of 
Ramondia seed does not agree with that of 
SOR J.” Every seed germinates here, and 
there is no difficulty in getting 500 healthy 
seedlings from one good plant.—A. K. BuLLEy, 
Neston, Cheshire. 

Carnations and Tufted Pansies.—I had this 
summer Carnations and Tufted Pansies in some beds 
round a small Rose garden under my window. They were 
very successful. Would the Oarnations do as well another 
year in the same beds? The garden was only made last 
year. Two Rose-beds are carpeted with Tufted Pansies. 
Will it do to go on planting them year after year in the 
same beds? My idea was to keep the small garden for 
Roses, Carnations, and Violas, with bulbs in the spring.— 
POWELL. 

[No; if you want the Carnations to succeed 
you must put in fresh soil, as they will never do 
well two years in one place. You must also 
replace the soil for Tufted Pansies in the Rose- 
beds. We have tried them two years running 
in the same soil and they have invariably failed. 
Possibly Tufted Pansies in your soil may make 
fine tufts, and in such case you may leave them 
tor the second year. Young plants, however, 
are always the best. | 

Weedy lawn.—Will you kindly advise as to the best 
treatment for a lawn which is getting overgrown with 
Lichen, Moss, and fungiin rings? The soil is poor, and 
the dry summer weather kills off the Grass, while Plan- 
tains, etc., thrive strongly. I treated it with chemicals in 








not allow it to moisten the hands. 
new growth begins after the paths are cleared 
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the spring, but the benefit was transitory. I have been 
recommended stable litter, but it is too unsightly .— 
Borany Bay, 


[Seeing your lawn is in such a poor condition, 
the best thing would be to have it dug up deeply, 
at the same time picking out all the had weeds, 
and incorporating some good manure. Having 
allowed it to settle, make it firm and level, and 
relay fresh turf, or, if this cannot be had, pro- 
cure some good lawn Grass-seed and sow it down 
fresh in the spring. No surface treatment will 
have any good effect. ] 


Plants and shrubs for stony soil.—Would 
you kindly give me the names of some bardy perennials 


and shrubs suitable for a rather stony soil, facing west, 
including some large, bold, fine-foliaged plants, such as the 
ornamental Rheum, etc., for 
does not get round until about 12 o’clock, as the back- 
ground is composed of high Beech-trees. 
about 6 yards by 50 yards. Hitherto Rhubarb, Arti- 
chokes, Potatoes, and green stuff, which have done well, 
have been grown on it.—J. B. H. W. 


[The perennials most likely to suit you will be 
such Sunflowers as rigidus, H. G. Moon, Miss 
Mellish, and any of the multiflorus group, 


Kniphofia Uvaria and grandis, Ponies in 
variety, and Iris germanica. 
can scarcely err, 
of price we refrain giving names. 
Tris, a good set is atropurpurea, Victorine, 
Dr. Bernice, Mme. Chereau, 
pallida and p. dalmatica, Queen of May, Mrs. 
Charles Darwin, a great bloomer, Princess of 
Wales, L’Innocence, etc., Lenten Roses, Gaill- 
ardias, Day Lilies, Michaelmas Daisies, and such 
Asters as Amellus, bessarabicus, acris, etc. Then 
again, 
niums, Leucanthemums various, 
panulas as lactiflora ccerulea, grandis, and grandis 
alba, Thalictrum rugosum, 
Then in large-leaved plants Megasea cordifolia 
purpurea, Gunnera scabra, Silphium laciniatum, 
Polygonums in variety, Bocconia cordata, and 
B. microphylla, Saxifraga peltata, and Rheums. 
Some groups of Lilies should also do well—any 
of the Tiger Lilies, or speciosum, croceum, umbel- 
latum, etc. 
thus 
variety, Colutea, Ribes, Hollies, Berberis, Lilacs, 
pink-flowering Thorn, Aucubas, etc. ] 


Of the former you 
but as there is a wide difference 
Of the 


aurea, Darius, 


Galtonia candicans, Alstrcemeria, Delphi- 
and such Cam- 


Monarda didyma. 


Of shrubs Olearia stellata, Osman- 
ilicifolius, Weigelas, Philadelphus in 


Weedy walks (J. H. Poole).—As your 


garden walks seem to be in such a terribly 
weedy condition we should advise you to have 
them cleaned to the best of your ability first 
before applying any weed-killer. 
weeds you can first, then hoe or, if deep rooted, 
fork out all deep-rooted ones, clearing away all 
refuse and neatly levelling the walks. 
would doubtless find little growth following for 
a month or two, but get in an iron drum of 
weed-killer, which you should be able to obtain 
through any wholesale chemist, and use that. 
It will be far safer and better to employ that 
than to purchase arsenic and make your own. 
You will have with the weed - killer full 
instructions as to quantity of water to mix with 
each gallon of the poison, also as to what area 
of path may be treated. That is, however, so 


Pall all the 


You 


much dependent on the general condition of the 


paths, and yours seem to be bad enough. An 
ordinary water-pot with a rose spreader is the 
proper utensil through which to distribute 


it. 
Do 
So soon as 


That should be used for no other purpose. 


a good soaking of the weed-killer will at once 
destroy the growth wholesale. It does not 
matter if there be no edgings to the walks. 
The liquid will be at once absorbed by the loose 
gravel, and will not run on to the adjoining soil. 
The time of putting on the liquid may be early 


or late, according to your climate and the period 


of weed growth. The dressing would not kill 


deep Couch Grass roots, but would Grass 


growth an inch or so in depth. You had better 
have weeds pulled from amongst your Rasp- 
berries, thinning out old wood and small, weak 
suckers. Then hoe or fork over the surface 
lightly, and smother it with long manure. That 
will work wonders. 

Growing Tufted Pansies.—Do Tufted Pansies 
exhaust the soil, s0 that they should not be grown year 
after year in manured Rose-beds? Oan I rely on the fresh 
oe Lee this year’s roots flowering well next summer ? 


[The free-flowering character of the Tufted 
Pansy, together with the strong and deep root- 
ing growth, soon exhausts the soil unless means 
be taken to replenish the soil with some food. 


Tufted Pansies rarely fail during the first season 


the background? The sun 


The border is 


material, and, if heavy, 
be added to assist a free drainage. 
of sand may also be placed 
below the tubers at planting time. 
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in fresh quarters. They may succeed in a well- 
manured bed or border which has been liberally 
mulched the second season, but the chances are 
many of the plants will fail. The third season 
the plants will assuredly fail in large numbers 
without any apparent reason, but which may be 
due to the impoverished condition of the soil. 
Could you have seen a plant exhibited at the 
Viola Conference at Regent’s Park a few years 
ago, which had been lifted from the borders out- 
side, you would have seen how active the roots 
were, even at a distance of 3 feet from the base 
of the plant. You should either transfer your 
plants to other quarters or take out the soil to a 
good depth from the beds or borders at present 
occupied by them, refilling these with some good 
soil in which manure of a lasting character has 
been incorporated. If you are prepared to take 
this trouble you will be amply repaid when the 
flowering season again comes round, You may 
rely on the fresh growth from this year’s roots 
for your display next season. If you have not 
cut back the old long hollow growths do so 
without delay, as this will encourage the develop- 
ment of numerous fresh shoots, which will make 
veritable tufts. Such plants flower most pro- 
fusely, and much earlier, too, than those raised 
from cuttings and planted out in the autumn or 
spring. When these begin to grow freely you 
must mulch between the lines with some good 
rotten manure, and during the season water 
freely with occasional doses of liquid-manure, or 
apply some artificial-manure, well washing it in 
if the weather is dry. Should you desire to 
increase your plants, these old clumps may be 
divided into several pieces early in March 
next | 

Growing the Ranunculus.—What is the proper 
treatment for Ranunculuses? Should the bulbs be taken 
up every year? I had some very beautiful ones, but they 
have all disappeared.—IGNORAMUS. 

[The old florists were very particular about 
the time of planting and other cultural items 
concerning these flowers. Not a few of the 
London florists regarded Lord Mayor's Day as 
the right time for planting, and the lifting was 
performed with a similar regularity, so to speak, 
save that it was rather dictated by the fading 
or ripening of the foliage. These things are ot 
but little good if left in the soil, and, in the 
majority of instances, will be quite ready for 


lifting by the early part of July. You had 


better do this in future. You do not say any- 


thing of the soil you are trying to grow them 
in, and there is no signa as to your locality. 


These are important items, and their omission 


precludes the answer to your query being as 
concise as it might otherwise have 
however, you plant some time within the next 
month in deeply dug and fairly rich soil, you 


been. If, 


will be quite right. The bed should be of good 
plenty of sand should 
Abundance 
oth above and 
Three 
inches deep will be ample to bury the tubers, 
and you will note the point from where the 
growth or crown emerges. The older florists, 
too, were very careful in preparing the soil of 
the bed for their favourites, but usually the 
very elaborate precautions were intended for 
the best. kinds, which were then grown largely 
for exhibition. Select a rather warm, sunny 
spot, if possible, and secure the *‘claws” at 
once and plant without delay. Should you 
bury manure at planting time, keep it at least 
4 inches or 5 inches below the level on which 
you place the roots. The latter should be 
6 inches asunder |] 


White Foxgloves.—Few things produce 
so fine an effect in rough places as Foxgloves, 
the white kind more especially. In the grounds 
they have been a glorious sight for many weeke, 
The long spikes of flowers harmonise splendidly 
with low- growing evergreens. In some 
instances I found they had attained from 6 feet 
to 7 feet high, with-spikes of bloom half this 
length. Thus grown the blooms are very 
large. The soil about here suits Foxgloves, 
which is seen by the way they thrive in the 
hedgerows, where they often produce a more 
pleasing effect, being sown by Nature, and 
having a grace quite their own thus grown. 
Some years ago I obtained seed of the best 
white I could get. I sowed it, and when the 
plants‘were large enough they were placed in 
large groups in the ground, and now the plants 
sow themselves.—J. Crook. 
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A CREEPER-CLAD ARCH. 


Mucu of the informal beauty of our gardens 
depends on the artistic employment of climbing 
plants. In many cases there may be used to 
cover old evergreens or deciduous trees. The 
well-known Clematis montana presents a lovely 
picture in the early days of June, wreathing a 
giant Yew or tall Cypress with its myriad ivory- 
white star-blossoms, while it drapes Ivied walls 
or cliff-faces with a bridal veil of flower. Other 
Clematises may also be used for clambering 
among the branches of growing trees, the early- 
flowering C. balearica, which, in south Devon 
and Cornwall, blooms in February, answering 
well in such a position, as do the yellow-flowered 
C. graveolens and the Virgin’s Bower (C. Flam- 
mula). Polygonum Baldschuanicum, a recently- 
introduced climber, makes rampant growth and 
is useful for a like purpose, hiding the branches 
of the sustaining tree with a wealth of drooping 


foliage of evergreens, with which it is associated, 
with trails and breadths of glowing vermilion. 
Wistaria is deservedly popular as a flowering 
climber, its scented lilac tassels making a lovely 
picture in the spring as they hang from the 
overarching beams. This 
renders it the most valuable of all climbers 
for pergolas, as its blooms are always conspicu- 
ous ; whereas, when the beams become covered 
with vegetation, many subjects bear their 
flowers only on the upper surface, and thus do 
not disclose their beauties to the walker on the 
path they cover, though providing. a lavish 
flower display on the top. Herbaceous borders 
gain an added interest where they are spanned 
at intervals with arches. In such a position no 
climbers are more suitable than Roses, of which 


with excellent effect. Of all these, perhaps, the 
most striking is Carmine Pillar, which, when in 
full bloom, is a mass of glowing crimson-scarlet, 





drooping habit | 


there are now numbers that may be employed | 





mixed border decoration. Masses of the indi- 
vidual colours are extremely effective, and 
mixed groups have a charming appearance. 
The plants never appear to feel the effects of the 
| intense heat in summer, and the blooms are 
just as bright and beautiful in a rainy season, 








CHRYSANTHEMUM S, 





JAPANESE NOVELTIES, 


THE present season promises to vie with most 
of its predecessors in new Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums of large, handsome proportions, which 
for exhibition will, in succeeding seasons, stand 
the exhibitor in good stead. It seems almost 
| impossible to improve upon existing kinds, and 
yet this has been accomplished this season 
already. The Chrysanthemum grower of to-day 
looks to the good work of the floral committee 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society, 

















Clematis arch in Brockwell Park, From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


lavender-white flower-clusters. For pergolas, 
archways, trellises, and such-like garden erec- 
tions there are hosts of suitable climbers, many 
of them producing charming flowers in quantity. 
In the south-west the best of these is Solanum 
jasminoides, which bears its white blossom- 
clusters for many months in the year, commen- 
cing early in May, being at its best in 
September, and remaining in bloom until the | 
advent of frost. The large-flowered Clematises 
of the Jackmani, patens, lanuginosa, and florida 
sections are also good for training on arches 
and pergolas, where the annual climbing varie- 
ties of Tropzolum Lobbianum make a brilliant 
display, and Tropzolum tuberosum produces its 
long-stalked orange and scarlet flowers in the 
autumn months. The vivid Flame Nasturtium 
(T. speciosum) is one of the most effective 
climbers we have, but, although a very weed in 
Scotland, does not prove amenable to successful 
culture in many a south-country garden. Where 





it succeeds, however, it provides a glorious 
colour display in the summer, painting the dark 


its colour entirely lacking the disagreeable 
magenta tint which renders Crimson Rambler 
such an impossible Rose if associated with other 
bright colours, though where this is grown in 
front of a green background on which no other 
colour intrudes, or immediately behind a row of 
white Madonna Lilies, the hue has no objection- 
able quality. There are many non-flowering 
climbers, or climbers where flowers are incon- 
spicuous, such as the Virginian Creeper, Ivy, 
and Hop ; but with the large number of flower- 
ing climbers to choose from, these will not be 
largely used for covering arches in preference to 
the more ornamental species. S. W. F. 





Zinnias.—These rank amongst the most 
useful of annuals. Sown in a gentle heat in 
March, and planted out about the end of April, 
they begin blooming in June and continue to 
flower profusely until November. The flowers 
are both double and single. The plants grow 
from 6 inches to 18 inches in height, and they 





are well adapted for either flower garden or 


together with the efforts of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s floral committee, to assist 
him in determining what are the best sorts of 
the newer introductions, and on this account 
their decision as to what is deserving of a first- 
class certificate or an award of merit carries 
much weight with it. These certificates are 
given less freely than was the case a few years 
ago. At the meeting of the N.C.S. floral 
committee on the 28th October a large, massive 
incurved- Japanese flower was given an award 
of merit. This is C. Penford, a bloom of 
wonderful solidity, having innumerable rather 
short petals of good substance, as well as being 
rather broad. The inside colouring, which is 
revealed in the centre of the bloom, is rosy-red 
with pale bronze reverse. A first-class 
certificate was placed to the credit of a large, 
loosely incurving Japanese named H. &. 
Hayman. This is a bloom of great breadth, 
with broad petals slightly curling and 
incurving at the ends, possessing much sub- 
stance. The colour inside is bright rcsy- 
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crimson, with a golden reverse. A_ kind 
which is destined to be largely grown is God- 
freys Pride, which may be classed as one of the 
oe pee triumphs of the present season. It is 
a> very large spreading incurved - Japanese 
bloom, with broad petals loosely incurving. 
The colour inside, which is clearly revealed in 
the centre of the bloom, is a pleasing reddish- 
claret, with a bronzy-buff reverse. Yellows, 
which at one time were a limited number, are 
now most prolific. A good new English-raised 
seedling is Mrs. George Lawrence, a very large 
bloom of great breadth, the long, slightly curled 
and incurving petals drooping pleasingly and 
making an ideal exhibition flower. The colour 
is a rich yellow, slightly deeper in the centre of 
the bloom. This, too, receiveda¥.C.C. A fine 
Japanese bloom is represented by Mrs. E. H. 
Hummell, raised by Mr. H. Weeks, of Derby. 
It is a large, drooping Japanese flower of great 
depth, with very long and fairly broad petals, 
which curl and loosely incurve in a charming 
manner. The colour is a soft rose tint on a 
cream ground, This variety well merits the 
first-class certificate given. For some time 
growers have been wanting a new variety to 
take the place of the well-known crimson EH. 
Molyneux. This has now come to light in a 
variety certificated as Violet Lady Beaumont, 
and the new sort promises to completely eclipse 
its older rival. It is a very deep rich crimson 
flower of solid build, having broad petals of 
great substance, which, as the bloom finishes, 
appear to stiffly reflex. The colour on the 
reverse is golden. A certificate was awarded 
Godfrey’s King, a variety of Japanese-reflexed 
form. The colour is a beautiful chestnut-crim- 
son, slightly tinted rose, and the fairly broad 
petals have a golden reverse. Another very 
large flower of great breadth is Kimberley, but 
hardly up to the form seen in some of the others. 
It belongs to the Japanese-reflexed type of the 
flower, and is a rich yellow, with a pale reverse 
to the petals, which are long and of medium 
width ; this also received a F.C C, A pleasing 
bronze-coloured flower is George Laurence, with 
broad, twisting, and curling incurved petals, 
which buiid up a flower of good depth, to which 
a first-class certificate was awarded. Others 
which promise well are Mrs. Bagnall Wilde, a 
lovely reflexed-Japanese, of a rich canary-yellow 
colour; Hon. Mrs. Tennant, a medium-sized 
incurved Japanese, with broad, curled, and 
incurved petals of good substance, inside colour- 
ing rosy-amaranth, and silvery-white reverse. 
An eye should be kept on Arthur Kingsbury, 
which may be regarded with considerable 
favour. It isa flower similar in jbuild to Miss 
Evelyn Douglas, and is a deep rosy-amaranth 
bloom with a promising future. Exmouth Rival 
is a flower of medium size, possessing rather 
short, pointed florets of good breadth and sub- 
stance, and may be classed as a Japanese-reflexed 
bloom. The colour in this instance is a very 
deep rich crimson. E. G. 
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Chrysanthemum Mermaid.—This is one of 
those noble-looking incurving Japanese kinds, and is of 
Australian origin. The colour is white with just a tint of 
pink. I+ is extra large, full, and deep. The florets are 
wide and thick in texture. It is an easy variety to grow, 
the habit of the plant being short and sturdy. 

Bronze Soleil d’Octobre is a sport from a very 
fine sort for general culture. Like the parent, it is dwarf 
and branching. For cut bloom or for exhibiting at early 
shows it will be a valuable gain. The type has become an 
established favourite for market, for which the new one 
should be equally adapted. 


Chrysanthemum Hdward VII.—This is a fine 
novelty. The flower is of large proportions, composed of 
», number of wide and long recurving florets. These curl 
slightly at the tips, showing a bronzy shade. Its general 
colour is rich crimson. It is large enough to please the 
keenest exhibitor. It is an English seedling.—S.- 

‘Chrysanthemum Ben Weils.—It seems hardly 
possible to improve the whites, but this is one the flowers 
of which attain to 10 inches across ag they grow on the 
plant. It is, therefore, a valuable exhibition variety. 
The florets are thin and, of course, long, the formation of 
the bloom being drooping. In growth it is robust and of 
easy culture.—H. 


A Chrysanthemum sport.—Last year 
(January) when taking cuttings of my Chrysan- 
themums I noticed a very strong one, some 
3 inches from the main stem of N.C.S. Jubilee. 


I grew this cutting with others of Jubilee, and 


during the growing season I noticed how 


vigorous this one was, and was greatly pleased 
when I saw this was a sport, the flowers being 
very deep cream. Last January I inserted 
several cuttings from this plant, and from the 
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to fertilise are Cattleya Warscewiczii and C. Dowiana 
aurea, 


from now? I should be thankful for any information. 
Would you also tell me the best book I could get 
for that purpose, as my employer is very anxious I should 
try, although I do not know much about it?—A. Y. h. 






































must carefully remove the cap from the apex of 
the column. 
yellow masses of pollen. By touching these with 
a pointed stick or pencil on the process attached 
to the base, they will stick to the part of the 
obstacle it is touched with and are easily 
removed, 
the stigma. 
flower, will be found underneath the column, 
immediately behind the process which has held 
the cap containing the pollen masses, and’ can 
easily be distinguished by a small area, contain- 
ing a moist, slimy substance. 
the pollen must be placed gently against this, 
and fertilisation is complete. During the bright 
months of the year (March to September) there 
need be very little consideration as to the most 
suitable time for fertilising, but I would prefer 
the early part of the day for the purpose. 
Daring the dull months of the year the opera- 
tion should be done when the sunlight is 
strongest, say, from ten to two o’clock. Owing 
to the prevalence of dull weather during the 
winter months of the year it is sometimes 
difficult to attain success, for, after the flower 
has been fertilised, the/decaying portions of the 
segments frequently convey decomposition to 
the more sensitive portions of the flower after 
fructification has considerably advanced, As 
in other members of the vegetable kingdom, 
fructification commences immediately after the 
sexual portions /of the flower are brought 
together, and, in most cases, the flower com- 
mences to wither within ‘a few hours. 
coming into contact with the stigma frequently 
set up sufficient irritation to cause the flower to 
wither and deeay. 





plants carrying seed-pods should be well treated 
to assist them in the production of good fertile 
seed. The first consideration should be light. 


position that the direct rays of the sun can 
destroy the foliage and otherwise unduly dis- 
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now fully grown plants (ten in number) I have 
just opening the rich cream flowers. I have 
grown these from first and second crown-buds. 
The sport seems fixed, for all flowers are open- 
ing of the same colour.—F. Buack, 39, Nelson 
Street, Bury, Lanc. 


great deal of chance about the result in all cases. 
Before fertilising the flowers it is well to procure 
one of the numerous published lists of the 
hybrids that have already appeared with the 
parentage of each included, This will be some 
sort of a guide to what has already appeared, 
and although there are many of the crosses 
worthy of duplicating, the inferior kinds should 
be discarded. 

You mention in your note of intending to 
intercross Cattleya Warscewiczii (C. gigas) and 
C. Dowiana aurea. There is a plentiful supply 
of natural hybrids appearing amongst importa- 
tions of both of these species, and known as 
C. Hardyana. The parentage has also been 
established from plants raised artificially. This 
being the case, I would advise you to select 
some other kinds for these particular plants, 
‘« Veitch’s Manual of Orchidaceous Plants ” will 
furnish the instructions you seek.—H. J. C.] 





ORCHIDS. 


HYBRIDISING ORCHIDS. 


I sHouLD be very pleased if you could tell me the proper 
way to fertilise Orchids? The two which I should like 


The flowers have both been open one week now. 
Will they be in a proper state to fertilise in about a week 


[To fertilise the Orchids you mention, you 


Inside the cap you will find four 
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NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Red-spider and green-fly.—I have a number 
of scented Verbenas which are infested with red-spider, I 
also have a few Aralias which are infested with the 
same, I also have a Rose—a Crimson Rambler—growing 
on the south wall that is infested with green-fly. Will you 
please let me know through your paper the way to get rid 
of them ?—T. Pricr, 

[You are keeping your Verbenas and Aralias 
too dry, hence the red-spider. Syringe them 
freely with Tobacco-water, and when you have 
cleaned the plants syringe them every morning 
with clear water, so that they may get dry 
before the afternoon. Syringe your Rose with 
Abol, which will soon clear off the pest. ] 

The Ichneumon-fly.—I will be obliged if you will 
tell me the name of the insect sent with this note, and if 
it would sting or bite?—M1ss NIvEN. 

‘The insect you sent is one of the Ichneumon 
flies belonging to the genus Ophion. Like most 
of these parasitic insects it is provided with a 
long organ, with which it can pierce the bodies 
of caterpillars, and through which it passes its 
eggs into its victim. This instrument, known 
as an ovipositor, is used by this insect as a 
weapon of defence, and I have more than once 
been pricked by it (Ican hardly say stung) when 
handling it. It has no poison gland, like a bee 
or wasp, and I cannot imagine that the insect 
would attack anyone. It has no nest to defend, 
but, of course, it is possible that it should do so. 
The various kinds of Ichneumon flies are most 
useful in killing large numbers of caterpillars 
and grubs, and should never be wantonly des- 
troyed. Were it not for them and various 
other parasitic insects, vegetable life would soon 
disappear altogether.—G. 8. 8.] 

Fungus in soil.—I send in a tin by post a sample of 
soil, composed of leaf-mould and hot-bed manure, just 
taken from the flower-beds. I think it originated some 
years ago from using manure composed of Moss-litter. I 
have tried lime, but with no success. It does not seem to 
affect the plants, and Begonias flourish in it ; therefore, 
except for appearance and unpleasant smell, it causes little 
annoyance. But I should like to get rid of it. Can you 
say what the cause is or suggest any remedy?—H. H. 
Dowson. 

[The sample of soil that you sent is badly in- 
fested by the mycelium or ‘‘ spawn” of some 
fungus that lives on decaying vegetable matter, 
but without seeing the spore-bearing part it is 
impossible to say to what species it belongs. It 
probably originated from some decaying wood 
which was infested by the fungus. It will not, 
as you have found, injure living plants. Iam 
sorry that I cannot tell you of any means of 
destroying it. Thoroughly soaking it with 
Bordeaux-mixture, or 1 oz, of carbonate of 
copper dissolved in 4 pint of strong ammonia 
mixed with 2 quarts of water, and when the 
carbonate of copper is dissolved adding 
10 gallons of water, might be of use.—G. 8. 8.] 


This being done you want to find 
This, the female portion of the 


The nodes of 


Insects 


To procure good seed it is advisable that the 


It is not necessary to place the plants in such a 


tress them, but, at the same time, every 
encouragement must be given that will assist 
them to properly ripen the seed-vessels, or good 
seed cannot possibly be procured. A light 
position near the roof-glass generally satisfies 
their requirements in this direction. 

The period that elapses between fertilisation 
and the ripening of the seed differs considerably 
in the various species. In the case of the South 
American Selenipediums afew months suffice, 
but for Cattleyas and most other kinds it 
takes from nine to fifteen months before the 
seed ripens. The longer the seed-pod remains 
on the plant the greater the percentage of fer- 
tile seeds. 

SELECTION OF SEED BEARING PLANTS. —It is 
useless to expect a plant to successfully ripen 
seed unless it is in perfect health and the com- 
post in good condition at the roots. Plants in 
an unsuitable condition quickly show signs of 
the strain placed upon them by the early 
shrivelling and shrinking of the pseudo-bulbs. 
It will generally be found that where this 
occurs, although the pod may go on for the 
period necessary for ripening, very little, if any, 
good seed will be found in the interior. This 
being the ease, it is advisable to only select 
plants which are in perfect condition for hybrid- 
ising. Superior kinds, and those widely distinct 
from each other, should be selected. It does 
not always follow that the superior qualities of 
one parent will atone for the’ shortcomings’ of 
another, and it sometimes occurs that we do not 
procure altogether satisfactory results from the 
intercrossing of the finest parents. There is a 





Sternbergia lutea.—This bright yellow 
Crocus-like-flowered plant is now in charming 
condition, and is a favourite with everybody. 
It isa good plant for placing in Rose-beds or 
similar situations, where it can enjoy the luxury 
of being left alone. In such positions it soon 
spreads out into good-sized clumps, and at this 
season makes a bright, spring-like display where 
little else can be grown. It is not at all fasti- 
dious as to soil or position ; on the contrary, it 
grows freely in any fairly good garden soil. It 
appears to be benefited by being planted mode- 
tately deep, say 6 inches from the surface. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE NEW ZEALAND DAISY-BUSH 
(O. HAASTI). 


Tuts is hardy in most parts of England, grow- 
ing to a large size in the more favoured 


localities, 


and if planted in large groups 
has a 


bloom it is attractive. 


very numerous, 


florets }-inch long, white, 


in perfection several weeks. 
ee 
THE JAPAN QUINCE (CYDONIA 
JAPONICA). 


Durine the dull days of winter, when trained 
to a wall so that a slight protection is afforded 
Quince frequently supplies almost the 
of bright colour to be found anywhere 


it, this 
only bit 





good effect when covered with its 
thousands of Aster-like flowers, and even out of 
In New Zealand, where | 
it is found at altitudes of about 4,000 feet, it 
forms a small shrubby tree. The flowers are 
in terminal corymbs, the ray 


the disc yellow. 
The plants usually bloom in August, and remain 








| when the plants are in flower. 
be tied to wires till about 
they should be allowed to 
the shortening here and there of 
| Shoots. If the soil is good the 


blush ; atro-purpurea, rich crimson ; 


form, 


quite hide the shoots. 





of small Apples, and of 
colour, suffused with red 
side. 
scarlet colour, 

The propagation of the 
its varieties is’ very 


on the 





The New Zealand Daisy-Bush (Olearia Haasti). 


out-of-doors, This Quince makes a desirable 
wall plant, a handsome isolated bush, and it 
may even be used as a hedge. The plants best 
suited for walls are those that have pushed 
out three or four strong shoots, rather than 
bushy plants, as when secured to the wall they 
continue to mount upward, while the dwarfer 
bushes are sometimes a long while in making a 
Start. It thrives best in good loamy soil, so 
that when planting against a wall, should the 
| soil there not be of that character, it would be 

better to remove a portion of it and incorporate 
with the remainder a little more suitable 
material, mixed with some decayed manure. 
Young plants thus treated will grow freely, and 
| soon cover a good space. No pruning will be 
required, unless it be to remove superabundant 
shoots. 


In the shrubbery, or as an isolated bush in a 
| sheltered part of the garden, it will flower from 
early spring till well on into the summer ; 
indeed, occasional blooms are produced at almost 
| all seasons. Owing to their different shades of 
colour, combined with their free-flowering habit, 
| the different varieties of Cydonia deserve a place 
jin any garden, however small. The scarlet 
| kind makes a good hedge, and a showy one 





when rooted ; but where it is not possible to do 
this a few shoots may be layered or cuttings 

The most suitable shoots for this latter 
purpose are the thin weak ones, produced from 
and as they often 
of the soil, as much 
of the buried portion as possible should be 
taken, for roots are produced from that part 
quicker and with far more certainty than if the 
cutting were taken from the upper part of the 
is by means 
which should be cut up into 


long, and 


put in. 


the centre of the bush, 
originate below the surface 


plant. Another method of increase 
of root cuttings, 
pieces about 3 inches or 4 inches 
dibbled into a bed of sandy soil. 





SHRUBS UNDER TREES, 
THE question is often asked, What shrub will 
grow well under trees? In making a selection 
of shrubs for such a purpose it is necessary to 
know whether the trees are of dense growth, 
like the Evergreen Oak or Beech, under which 
very few plants will thrive, or thin-headed trees, 
like the False Acacia or Ash, under which 
numerous kinds may be grown. As a general 
rule, most shining-leaved shrubs will thrive as 
undergrowth beneath the shade of trees, but, 


in any case, the soil must be weil prepared for 
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They should 
a yard high; then 
grow at will, except 
a few straggling 


plants will soon 
form themselves into a dense hedge about 4 feet 


high, and will be very ornamental. A few of the 
it | best varieties are coccinea, glowing red ; alba, 
nivalis, 
pure white ; and the old and well-known typical 

Maule’s Cydonia, or Pyrus, is later in 
expanding than the Japan Quince, the blooms 
generally opening about the beginning of April, 
when they are borne in such profusion as to 
After the principal 
flowering in spring, occasional blossoms are pro- 
duced throughout the summer and autumn, 
The fruits of this Quince are about the size 


a bright golden 


sunny 
The flowers are of a bright orange- 


Japanese Quince and 
simple; they produce 
suckers freely, that can with care be detached 


months. 
Sweet Williams should be sown in May and 
transplanted in September if really fine plants 
are desired.—J, G., Gosport. 
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them at the outset. If the large trees have 
been planted within recent years, and the soil 
1s _tolerably good, but little preparation is 
hecessary beyond deep digging ; but if the trees 
are large and old, then the soil will be found 
Over-run with roots and impoverished. In this 
case fresh soil should be substituted (say from 
9 inches to 12 inches deep), and in this the shrubs 
intended for undergrowth should be planted. 
The small shrubs should be vigorous and with 
plenty of roots, and the best time to plant is 
during September and October, allowing the 
leaves that fall from the trees to remain among 
them through the winter. The choice may be 
made from the following list : Common Holly, 
Berberis Aquifolium or Mahonia, common Box, 
Oval-leaved Privet, Portugal Laurel, Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum (if no chalky matter is in the 
soil), Cotoneaster Simonsi, ‘Skimmia oblata, 
Berberis Darwini, Berberis japonica, and com- 
mon Yew. All these are evergreen, and may 
be obtained at a cheap rate in nurseries, For 
very dense shade I have found nothing better 
than the Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculeatus), 
with an undergrowth of the creeping St. John’s- 
wort (Hypericum calycinum), Periwinkle, and 
Ivy. The common English Ivy grows naturally 
in dense shade, but the Irish Ivy has a bolder 
effect. Gaultheria Shallon may be planted in 
light or peaty moist soil, and a good carpet-like 
growth may be had of Euonymus radicans and 
its variegated form. There are few deciduous 
shrubs that grow well under trees, Ww. 





















PLANTING EVERGREENS, 


THE ground was never in better order for early 
autumn planting than it is this season. The 
plentiful rainfall that has occurred generally has 
sweetened the soil to a greater depth, and more 
thoroughly than we are likely to have it again 
for some time to come. For this reason those 
who have evergreens to plant cannot do better 
than set about doing so at once. There is not 
@ tree or a shrub of the character indicated but 
what may be moved now with every prospect of 
success, and the more expeditiously the work is 
done, consistent with due care being taken with 
all the details, the more satisfactory will be the 
results. As far as practicable, the largest sub- 
jects should be taken in hand first, and the 
longer they have remained undisturbed the more 
care should be taken in moving them. Secure 
all the roots possible, whether large or small, as 
the less they are cut about the better ; the 
greater the number of roots that are severed, the 
greater the shock to the plant or tree. I do not 
set so high a value on securing a big ball of soil 
with the roots as some people do, because I have 
found in practice that to get the ball of earth of 
a size to be conveniently moved a good many 
roots must be cut asunder. My experience 
shows me that it is better to search further for 
the roots, so as to secure as large a body of them 
as possible without mutilating them. ‘It is also 
unwise to move any shrub or tree when the soil 
about the roots is dry, and notwithstanding that 
the rainfall of late has been considerable, it will 
be found that when large plants have to be 
dealt with the ground will probably be dry. If 
such is the case it is very necessary to success 
that it should be well watered the day before 
the moving is to take place, and it is equally 
necessary to well water the roots after the plant 
is put into its place. CRG: 


_ 


Transplanting biennials.—Asa general 
rule, most of the biennials are sown too late in 
the season to make good strong plants before the 
winter sets in, and the consequence is that they 
must be left in the seed-bed until the spring. 
These never make such stocky, well-branched 
plants as those that are raised earlier in the 
season and transplanted late in the summer into 
nursery-beds about 6 inches apart, where they 
continue to grow and make quite large clumps 
by the spring. It makes all the difference to 
their passing safely through the winter, for, 
when transplanted, the stem of the plant, which 
is the most vital part, gets well covered with 
soil, and is thereby protected from the alternate 
freezing and thawing that play such havoc with 
plants of doubtful hardiness during the winter 
Gaillardias, Canterbury Bells, and 














VEGETABLES. 


* * ORNAMENTAL GOURDS. 


I 11Avz been a constant subscriber to your valued 
paper for many years past, during which time 
{ have often wondered why there have been so 
few references made therein to the cultivation 
of ornamental Gourds. I feel certain if it were 
more generally known how simple is their cul- 
ture, and what a variety of quaintly-shaped and 
beautifully-coloured kinds can now be had, 
they would be more frequently seen than they 
are now. IL have often been surprised and 
amused at the admiration displayed by friends 
who have seen them growing in my garden, 
many of them having never seen anything of 
the kind before. As there are said to be several 
hundred varieties, varying in weight from 1 oz. 
to 200 Ib., all of which are suitable to the 
English climate, there should be no difficulty 
in obtaining a choice collection of the most 
picturesque sorts for cultivation in this country. 
With the exception of the green and white 
striped variety occasionally met with, how 
seldom one sees any other kind grown in 
English gardens, although on the Continent 
they are extensively cultivated as articles of 
food. I can well remember some years ago 
reading an article in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


‘n which one of your correspondents strongly | 
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soon rot if kept too 
moist, Then I place one plant into a 48 pot, 
harden off in the usual way, and plant out about 
the third week in May. When first planted out 
into the open ground a sharp look-out must be 
kept. for slugs, as these pests have a special 
liking for the young plants, and if plentiful 
would soon ruin them. The soil that appears 
to suit them best is a mixture of light rich 
loam, mixed with plenty of good rotten manure, 
the ground being prepared some time previously. 
During growth they require plenty of moisture, 
especially in dry weather, and the more they 
are watered the better will be the result, both 
as regards size and appearance. When once 
fairly started very little further attention is 
required beyond occasionally tying them up ; 
but it is advisable when they attain a decent 
size to suspend the Gourds with tarred twine, in 
order to prevent their weight breaking the 
Vine, some varieties growing to an enormous 
size. Many of the edible Gourds can be cooked 
in a variety of ways, and eaten as vegetables or 
used as a flavouring for soups, a particular kind 
of white Gourd being much esteemed by the 
natives of India for curries, whilst the great 
yellow Gourd, which is one of the largest of all, 
sometimes attaining a weight of 2001b., is 
largely cultivated in the South of Europe as an 
article of food. Some, notably the Angora, 
make a most delicious preserve, with a peculiar 


| ate, as the seeds 





Gourds. 


recommended the cultivation of the large red 
Paris Market Gourd for kitchen use. 

Lam not writing to advocate their cultiva- 
tion for food purposes, but for garden orna- 
ment, owing to their exceeding beauty and 
great variety of shape and colour, which make 
them so suitable for ornamental gardening. I 
am sure that if they were more widely known 
they would be much appreciated for this purpose. 
For covering trellis-work, arbours, or unsightly 
places, to my mind they are unrivalled, and then 
the cultivation is soeasy. They can be grown 
in the same manner as Vegetable Marrows, the 
same treatment suiting them; but in this case, 
perfectly shaped ones are not so easily obtained, 
as contact with the ground does not improve 
their appearance. The way I prefer is to train 
them over a rustic arch, and this, when com- 
pletely covered with the bright green foliage, 
amongst which can be seen a variety of curiously- 
shaped Gourds, including Angora, Turk’s Tur- 
ban (both green and orange), Hercules’ Club, 
Bottle, and other different varieties, is a sight 
to te remembered. The Squash is one of the 
bast of Gourds, but as it grows in clusters and 
does not throw out long, trailing shoots, it is 
not so suitable for training over arches or trellis- 
work. 

Cunrivation. —I usually sow the seeds 
in rather deep boxes about the end of 
March in a house with a night tempera- 
tare of 45 degs. to 50 degs., keeping them 
rather dry than otherwise until they germin- 


From a photograph sent by Mr. J. N. Preen, Kidderminster. 


aromatic flavour much appreciated by many 
people. In the East, the Gourd is utilised for 
many practical purposes besides food and orna- 
ment. The Bottle Gourd, the seeds and pulp 
being extracted and the hard outer shell dried 
in the sun, is used for water-holders and for 
drinking-cups, and is also carved, coloured, and 
made into various ornaments. Another kind of 
this Gourd I have frequently seen used for 
rather a curious purpose on the rivers and canals 
of China. After being hollowed out and the 
orifice sealed up to make it watertight, it is tied 
by the mothers living in “ sampans,” or native 
boats, on to the backs of their young children, 
thus serving as a float in case of their falling 
overboard, a not unfrequent occurrence where a 
whole family is crowded into a small compass. 
The Loofah we all appreciate so much when 
taking our morning tub is but the fibre of 
another Gourd, grown in Egypt, from which 
the pulp has been washed out. Its use is to 
soften and cleanse the skin, and in this respect 
is as good as any soap and as refreshing. 
J. Copeman HUGHES. 
Glenealy, Woking. 
Sta nen rarer eS 

Storing Potatoes for seed.—At this 
season most people have lifted their Potatoes. 
Where room is scarce the question arises whether 
it is best to select them from the eating ones or 
store them alltogether. Ihave to provide suffi- 
cient seed for an acre and a half, and my 
accommodation is very poor. I always select 
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the seed for next year as the lifting goes on. 
When this is not done and the whole has to be 
stored in big lots, and often to remain in clumps, 
etc., till the springtime, the tubers have 
sprouted and become weak, Many of the early 
kinds when picked out are stored in some dry 
spot thinly, and covered to keep them dry. 
Should these show signs of sprouting they are 
turned over, and this keeps them safe. Before 
severe frost comes I remove them into some safe 
place, spreading them out thinly. I use every 
effort to prevent growth, and I find by so doing 
growth is stronger and the crop better the next 
year,—J. Crook. 


SL 


CHICORY AS A WINTER SALAD. 


Cuicory is a comparatively little-known plant 
in this country, but it deserves growing as a 
winter salad-plant on account of its wholesome- 
ness and easy culture. When Lettuces and 
other things are scarce there is never any 
difficulty in having plenty of Chicory, and 
it is to a large extent a substitute for both 
Lettuce and Endive. The latter are apt to be 
lost during the winter from various causes, but 
the Chicory is a hardy plant, and if sown in 
time the roots will be strong, and, like Seakale, 
may be taken up and forced when wanted. 
When grown for blanching common Chicory is 
usually sown during May and June. If sown 
sooner it goes to seed. The object of the culti- 
vator should be to get good strong roots capable 
of producing a large number of leaves when 
they come to be forced. The plant is not 
particular as to situation, but it should have a 
rather light and moderately rich and deep soil. 
Being a tap-rooter, like the Carrot, it sends its 
Carrot-shaped roots straight down, and when it 
can do so freely the plants are always much 
stronger. The ground should be deeply dug 
with a spade or fork or trenched (if it has not 
been done in the winter-time), and the seed 
should be sown at the same time in drills not 
less than 15 inches apart ; and when they can 
be well handled the seedlings should be thinned 
out to 1 foot apart in the rows. After this the 
only attention they require will be hoeing 
between the rows and watering in dry weather 
till November or December, when the plants 
will have shed their leaves and be ready to take 
up for forcing. The 

ForcinG OF THE ROOTS is an easy matter. 
When the leaves have decayed a number of 
roots should be taken up and laid in soil in some 
cold shed or other structure where they will not 
be frozen, and from this store they cap be 
removed in batches for forcing as wanted. 
This is merely a precaution, be 1b understood, 
in case of severe frost or snow setting in and 
preventing them being lifted from the beds, 
where the main lot should be allowed to remain. 
The quantity of roots to be forced at a time will 
depend upon the demand for the salad. For a 
small family as many roots as can be put into a 
12-inch pot will be sufficient at one time. 
Whether the roots are forced in a bed, or in pots 
or boxes, they should be buried up to within an 
inch of their crowns in light soil of any kind, 
watered, and placed in a temperature of from 
50 degs. to 60 degs., and be kept in the dark. 
If a dark shed or cellar be not available, the 
crowns may be covered with an inverted 
flower-pot or box, which will do quite as well. 
In this way Chicory is sometimes forced in a 
kitchen. The leaves soon push out, and they 
should be cut when they are young and tender, 
and always just before they are required for 
salad, for which purpose they are prepared like 
Lettuce or Endive. The roots will push out 
leaves a second and even a third time after 
being cut, but the growth is weaker every time, 
and the better plan will be to introduce a suc- 
cession of fresh roots before the supply becomes - 
exhausted. 





NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


_ Forcing Rhubarb.—Will you kindly let me know 
if stable litter, pure or mixed with leaves, is the better for 
forcing Rhubarb with ?—J. E. 

{You cannot do better than have a mixture of leaves 
and stable litter, as then the heat is not so great and 
more lasting. See that the mixture is frequently turned 
in order to incorporate the leaves and manure and prevent 
overheating.] 

Profitable Onions.—Some of the oid 
varieties of Onions are still as useful as any for 
general use, though the larger-bulbed sorts are 
preferred by many on account of their suit- 
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ability for exhibition, The latter often develop 
thick necks, and consequently keep indiffer- 
ently, especially if the winter is mild and 
moist. Nuneham Park is a grand Onion for 
early winter use, as, although only of medium 
size, the necks are invariably very thin, and 
the bulbs ripen well; the flavour also is 
excellent. James’s Keeping is another in- 
valuable sort for successional use. Given cool, 
airy storage it will keep plump and good till 
late in spring. The bulbs are rounder in shape 
than most varieties, bronzy in colour, the 
quality being all that can be desired. Bedford- 
shire Champion, a variety largely grown for 
market, is a great favourite with cottagers in 
the Midlands. It is not unlike James’s 
Keeping in form and colour, and will keep 
nearly as well as that variety. Main Crop is 
very popular, being very similar in size, 
shape, and colour to Nuneham Park. All the 
above sorts, if not grown on too rich ground, and 
well thinned out so that sun and air can reach 
them, will ripen thoroughly, even in unfavour- 
able seasons, which cannot be said of the larger 
varieties. —CROMER, 


Garden refuse as manure.—All good 
cultivators know the land must be fed if the 





Collection of ornamental Gourds grown by Messrs. Cannell & Sons, Swanley. 


best results are to be got out of it. While this 
is so no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as 


to what it must be fed with, as much depends | 


on the nature of the soil and the manure at 
hand. In my case everything is turned to some 
purpose, either burnt or in hot-beds, 


on right through the year. When the autumn 
comes there is a much larger quantity. When 
October comes in I then begin to make a big 
heap ; all refuse is collected and put together, 


and as the work goes on a sprinkling of fresh | 


lime is thrown over each layer of material. 
This acts on the green stuff, helping to rot it and 
purifying it. ‘Tree leaves quickly rot when 
mixed with other vegetable matter. During the 
past summer all refuse from the garden has been 
collected and used either to place round Cucum- 
ber and Melon frames (a purpose it is most use- 
ful for) or carried into an odd corner and allowed 
to rot. When a fair amount is got together 
then the whole is turned over, sometimes adding 
a little more lime as the work proceeds. After 
a short time this is put on to the land where 
Runner Beans, early Potatoes, and Brussels 
Sprouts are to follow, and trenched into the 
bottom spit. Another advantage is that the 
kitchen garden is more tidy, as all refuse ig 


All green | 
material (unless in seed) is rotted, and this goes | 








| 
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collected and rotted as soon as the crop is off. —- | 


J. Crook. 


Forcing Seakale.—Many in their anxiety 
to get an early dish, lift Seakale roots before 
the leaves and crowns have become fully ripe. 
The result of this often is, that by waiting for a 
return from the first batch, time is lost, because 
it has been proved over and over again that a 
second and later batch lifted after the leaves are 
ready to fall, or have actually fallen, forces 
much more quickly and readily. I have seen 
crowns of Seakale remain dormant for many 
weeks when lifted too early, even though 
placed in a warm Mushroom-house and planted 
over a mild hot-bed. The time when Seakale is 
ready cannot be governed by any rule of thumb 
laws, as so much depends on the season. I have 
planted a portion on asoutherly aspect favoured 
with a wall in order to hasten its maturity, 
but neither the effort nor the position proved 
the gain anticipated. This is mentioned to 
show that, though favoured with a warm site, 
some plants are not greatly influenced in their 
attempted maturity. It should be borne in 
mind that in forcing Seakale early, only small 
batches should be lifted at the outset, because 
by waiting there is a gain of time in the quicker 


growth brought about by gentle heat. Though 
the crowns which protrude through the soil 
after the leaves have fallen are hardy, thestem 
and roots if exposed ‘to frost after being lifted 
will suffer severely, if they do not actually 
perish. I once saw some roots dug up and 
allowed to lie on the ground; frost followed 


| closely and destroyed every root.—W. 





FRUIT. 


FLANTING FRUIT-TREES. 
(RerLy to W. Crowes.) 
TREES of all sorts will now be in the best con- 
dition for moving, and if planted now and well 
looked after as regards mulching and watering 
later on, will hardly feel the check of removal 
and may be allowed to carry a crop next year, 
a thing that it would be unwise to allow winter 
or spring planted treestodo. In taking out the 
stations for planting, make sure that the bottom 
is made firm so that there shall be little or no 
sinking, and allow for each tree only sufficient 
depth to admit the roots so that the upper ones 
may be quite near the surface, and, above all, 
see that the stem is buried no lower than it has 
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been previously. On heavy and damp soils ele- 
vate each tree on a slight mound, the depressions 
between the mounds act as surface-drains, and 
the feeding roots are kept in a more wholesome 
state than they would be if planted on the level. 
On the other hand, in very light soils any such 
elevation would be a mistake, as in dry seasons 
the roots would get burnt or dried up. If the 
trees to be planted are of a size to make staking 
necessary, the stakes should be driven down 
into the holes before the trees are planted, as 
this will prevent all fear of driving the stake 
on to any of the roots and injuring them. Cut 
away all damaged portions of roots, severing 
them at the point of junction with a branch 
root wherever possible, then the cut surface will 
heal over instead of dying back. Work some 
of the best soil well in among the roots, so that 
no hollows or badly filled crevices may be left, 
but refrain from ramming the soil immediately 
round the roots with a rammer or from treading 
it. These operations should be left until suffi- 
cient soil to protect the roots from injury by 
direct contact with rammer or boot has been 
added. If the roots are too plentiful to allow 
the soil to be worked in among them in a satis- 
factory manner by the hand, then by all means 


(See page 512.) 


use water to wash it in, and leave the filling up 
and finishing off till another day. Of course, 
a little water is of no use. It should be a 
thorough soaking, sufficient to melt the particles 
of soil and cause them to settle down close 
together. 





COOKING APPLES IN EAST DEVON. 


As planting time is now with us, it may not be 
out of place to mention a few varieties which 
I have found to succeed here (East Devon), 
The soil is rather light and sandy, though deep, 
and, resting on the old sandstone, it should be 
an ideal one for fruit growing. That this is so 
one has only to note the report of the great 
fruit show held at the Crystal Palace early last 
month, where Devonshire has managed to hold 
her own in many classes, though these exhibitois 
have a soil rather heavier than mine. Opinions 
differ as to which are the best kinds of tree to 
plant, espalier or bush. It depends a good deal 
on the position you want to plant in. In a 
walled garden I prefer espaliers to all other 
shaped trees. Not only do they look well when 
nicely cropped, but they occupy less space and 
do not shade the crops below so much as bushes 
or pyramids would; and last, but not least, 
espaliers are more under control than any other 
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kind of tree. There is still another advantage 
with the espalier tree ; the fruit is not blown 
about nearly so much 4s on bush trees, conse- 
quently it keeps much better. Outside the 
walls bush or pyramid trees are very suitable, 
and excellent well-coloured fruit is grown on 
this shaped tree. Trees two years from the bud 
or graft should be chosen, then you can mould 
them to your liking. An evil to guard against, 
specially on heavy soils, is planting too deep. 
Reject manure of any kind. A little fresh 
maiden loam and lime-rubble are quite sufficient 
to give new trees a start, as one can always feed 
from the top when established if found neces- 
sary. 

I will take cookiag Apples first, and here we 
have an endless variety to choose from. In 
Lord Suffield we have earliness and size, com- 
bined with good cooking qualities. This variety 
has elbowed out Kentish Codlin and Duchess of 
Oldenburgh to a large extent, though both are 
early and excellent cookers. Lord Grosvenor is 
very like the first-named, and where the one 
does it is unnecessary to have the other. In 
Golden Spire we have a good fruit of a bright 
yellow, as its name indicates. It comes early 
into use, and does not keep after early November. 
Worcester Pearmain is a very showy fruit, and 
very prolific. Emperor Alexander is a very 
large fruit, and nicely coloured, In Bismarck 
we have a first-rate Apple, large and of good 
colour, and an excellent bearer. Ecklinville is 
a profitable market sort. Warner’s King is an 
extra large fruit and sure bearer. Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch does well with me, and I get very large 
fruit, which colours up grandly. It is a first- 
rate cooker, and there are many varieties 
classed as dessert much inferior to this one. 
Sandringham is a noble fruit of good quality, 
and keeps late. Lane’s Prince Albert comes 
up well here, and proves a very telling fruit on 
the exhibition table; but the flavour, when 
cooked, is wanting according to some, but not 
so here. With the exception of Keswick, all 
enumerated are grown as espaliers, and the 
ground is annually cropped to within 2 feet of 
the stem. Little root-pruning is required, 
nothing having been done for the past four 
years, and none is necessary this season. 

J. 


M. B. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting Vines.—I have some young Vines planted 
last year in a very low span-roof house. I want to shift 
them into a lean-to house. When is the best time to shift 
them? The house I want to put them into will not be 
ready till Christmas or after. It will be heated with hot 
water and is 30 feet long. Will the house be large enough 
for twelve Vines?—W. H. 


[Plant in the early part of February, or, if 
your house be ready, in January. Twelve Vines 
are too many for a house 30 feet long. You 
must allow space between the rods for the 
proper development of the bearing shoots, and, 
as these extend from 2 feet to 24 feet on either 
side, a space of from 4 feet to 5 feet is necessary. 
For permanent Vines, a distance of 5 feet is 
not too much. Growers for market frequently 
plant at from 2 feet to 24 feet apart ; but such 
Vines are only temporary. | 


Pear Napoleon.—This is one of the most 
delicious of October Pears, and not only is it of 
good flavour, but it is one of the handsom- 
est Pears that occupy our garden walls. Its 
colour is of the palest lemon-yellow, with a 
fuller flush on the sunny side, and its shape is 
handsome. It is of medium, or somewhat above 
the medium, size, pyriform, and, when ripe, 
very juicy. It very much resembles Marie 
Louise in shape and colour when this is grown 
on a wall, but quite distinct from it taken from 
pyramid or bush trees. On such trees Marie 
Louise becomes coated with a russetty skin. 
The tree on the Pear-stock is a free grower and 
an excellent cropper once it attains to this state 
and age. Its one failing is that its season is all 
too short.—W. 


Apple Tom Putt.—Although this Apple 
may not be much known beyond the south- 
western counties, there is no doubt that it is a 
good and useful variety. Few Apples are more 
popular or better known in the west than Tom 
Putt; certainly no Apple is so often asked for 
by the cook, which is sufficient evidence as to 
its value. The fruit is above the medium size, 
bright red next the sun, and firm and white in 
the flesh. Many like it asa dessert fruit, but it 
should not be classed as a dessert Apple. The 


tree makes a handsome orchard standard with 
a close head, and it is a regular and free bearer 
in this way. It also grows and fruits freely 
when worked on the Paradise. We saw it bear- 
ing handsome fruit in this way in the gardens 
at Bicton a few weeks ago. Its season of use 
extends from October to about the middle of 
January. 

Gathering and ripening late Pears. 
—Good Pears are often spoiled by being 
gathered too soon and neglecting to help them 
with a little heat to bring up their flavour later 
on, when their season for use draws uear. 
This more especially refers to late Pears, which 
are supposed to be in season from Christmas 
onwards. During October and November there 
are generally, in most gardens where Pears are 
grown, more than can be consumed ; but when 
the Christmas festivities are over there is not 
unfrequently a scarcity of really good fruit. 
Late Pears should be left on the trees to the 
last hour they are capable of holding on. Early 
gathering means early ripening, if the fruits do 
not shrivel ; in the latter case of course they are 
useless. Easter Beurré especially must be left 
on the tree as long as possible, as it has a habit 
of ripening before its proper season, though soil 
and situation have something to do with this. 
All late Pears should be kept in a dry, cool, 
dark room till about a fortnight before they are 
required for use, and should then be placed in a 
temperature of 60 degs. to ripen as required. 


Heavy autumnal rains.—The value of 
autumn rains in sufficient quantity to soak the 
soil to a depth beneficial to fruit-tree roots is 
admitted on all hands, and certainly, “J. G., 
Gosport,” is to be envied in being able to record 
such rainfall as quoted in his note on page 465. 
The total amount measured here during the 
month of October is only slightly above 14 inches 
—1:67—and the ground now at a few inches 
below the surface is as dry and as hard as it is 
possible to be. I quite agree with “J. G.” that 
good heavy autumn rains are very helpful to the 
future fruit prospects; but if ours are to be 
measured by the extent of rain and present soil 
moisture, then they must be bad indeed. It is 
really remarkable how well trees withstand 
these dry periods, and how soon they recuperate 
after rain comes. Of course, it is the deep- 
rooted and old-established trees that show the 
least distress when subject to these droughty 
times. Last season there was much more rain 
in October than this year, though the previous 
month was drier. Up to the end of October 
our rainfall is deficient to the extent of between 
5 inches and 6 inches compared with last year, 
and as the crops of Apples and Pears have been 
above the average, it can scarcely be expected 
that they will respond so well again with the 
soil in such a dry state. Certainly trees this 
year will not lack ripeness of their wood where 
they are in a good state of health ; but whether 
the embryo buds are perfectly developed re- 
mains to be proved.—W. S. 


Gathering Apples, etc. (Mrs. C.).—It 
is invariably best to allow all Apples that it is 
proposed to keep for some time to hang on the 
trees so long as they safely can, but October 31 
is usually regarded as late, and there are few 
Apples that should not be matured for gathering 
before that time. Still, something depends on 
position and climate certainly, as you have 
found Cox’s Orange Pippin and most other late 
dessert varieties give better flavour when they 
are well matured on the trees. South of the 
Thames most Apples are gathered by the middle 
of October ere strong winds come. Choice 
fruits are often secured to the trees, especially 
large fruits, by pieces of netting or muslin tied 
round them and to the tree branches. A light 
frost or two does Apples no harm on trees ; but 
frost of several degrees will do so. As to 
moving Apple-trees that have been from six to 
seven years planted, certainly you may do 80, 
beginning at once by opening round each, 3 feet 
from the stems, a trench 2 feet wide, then gently 
removing the soil from the top, thus clearin 
the roots. Have holes, very broad, opene 
to receive the trees at once. Do not plant 
deeper than the roots were before. We fear 
that former espalier trees, now run free, cannot 
be got back to their former condition. If you 
find the trees block a view, better remove them 
altogether and plant something else. If hard 
cut back now they would produce only thick 
masses of growth. There are no dessert or other 





Gooseberries that ripen so late as September. 
You had better plant on a north wall such ones 
as Red Warrington and White Smith, then net 
them up. Otherwise, cover them up close with 
mats if they be bushes. A good dessert Pear is 
Souvenir du Congrés for the time named. Red 
Cherry is a fine late Currant, and Latest of All 
the best Strawberry. 





GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Rearrange the plants as 
often as possible. At the same time remove all 
plants which have ceased to be effective. 
Where there is a large conservatory to keep gay 
there should be a cool-house to be used as a 
hospital for the plants to rest in for a time. All 
soft-wooded plants, such as Chrysanthemums, 
Salvias, etc., will be cut down as soon as the 
flowering season is over, and those plants not 
required for stock should be thrown out on the 
rubbish heap. I believe in young plants, and 
there is plenty of time if we start with early 
cuttings to grow a good-sized plant in one 
season and flower it well, At these weekly 
rearrangements a specimen or two may be 
brought in from the stove. Orchids in bloom 
will keep fresh longer in a temperature of 
50 degs. or so than in the steaming atmosphere 
of the stove, and besides, where cool Orchids, 
such as the Odontoglossums and Cypripediums, 
are grown, an effective group mixed with 
Maidenhair Ferns may be arranged. I have 
had specimens of the Eucharis Lily in the 
conservatory several weeks at a time when in 
flower. Of course, if plants are forced in a high 
temperature, they will be kept two or three days 
in the intermediate house before taking them to 
the conservatory. What one has to guard 
against at this season after fires are lighted is 
not to make any dust in the house, especially 
where the paths are made of white stones, or if 
the hot-water pipes are fixed beneath the paths, 
as they are in some houses. When dust from 
sweeping floors settles on the leaves it sticks, and 
requires the sponge to remove it. Winter- 
flowering Heaths are nicely in bloom now, and 
must be watered with care, never allowed to get 
too dry. When the flowers fade, move the plants 
back to a cool-house and light position, and 
when recovered from the change, prune rather 
hard back. By the spring they will have broken 
well and can then be repotted. Cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums should be taken as they can be 
obtained. There is a good deal of rust about 
among them, and some effort should be made by 
dipping the cuttings to clean them from the 
fungus. 


Stove —The summer-fiowering climbers— 
Allamandas, Dipladenias, and Clerodendrons— 
will now be going to rest, and will not require 
much water fora time. Among small flowering 
plants Centradenia rosea, Pentas carnea, P. 
rosea and alba, and Plumbago rosea are useful. 
Gardenias, which have been well-ripened, may 
soon be placed in a higher temperature. The 
Sultan’s Balsam (Impatiens Sultani) is a bright 
little plant and easily propagated from seeds 
and cuttings. Everybody with a stove grows 


Poinsettias and Euphorbias, and these ought to — 


be in bloom or coming into bloom now. Cono- 
clinium ianthinum is a pale blue-flowered plant 
somewhat resembling a large Ageratum. It 
makes, when well-grown, a good-sized specimen 
and flowers in winter. Justicias, in several 
species, are showy, and may be moved to the 
conservatory when in flower. J. speciosa is a 
rather pretty bush with dark rose-coloured 
flowers which are freely preduced for a long 
time in winter. The stove is more given up to 
fine-foliaged plants than was the case formerly, 
and flowering plants are less numerous. Those 
who wish to get colour into Crotons and 
Dracenas must give all the light possible. 
Where there is a brisk bottom-heat old leggy 
Draceenas may be cut down and the stems used 
for cuttings. 


Hot beds for forcing vegetables.— 
In the country there is now plenty of leaves 
which can be had for raking and carting, and in 
parks and pleasure-grounds it is necessary to 
clear them off, as if permitted to remain where 
drifted by the wind, the Grass will be injured. 
The best and most useful kind of hot-bed is made 
with equal parts of leaves and fresh stable- 
manure. When the materials are thrown into 
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a heap and turned over once or twice the beds 
may be made up. All kinds of vegetables may 
be forced on such beds, covered with movable 
frames and matted up at night. Theadvantage 
of mixing leaves with stable-manure is the heat 
is not so great and it is more lasting. Beds from 
3 feet to 4 feet high and about 1 foot wider and 
longer than the frames will grow anything 
required. Where much hot-bed forcing is done 
it is an advantage to group the beds together. 
The first range may be any length required. A 
second range may be built later behind the 
first, but quite close to it, and still a third 
range, if required, on the same principle, so that 
the whole forms a block covered with glass, with 
narrow spaces between the frames to attend to 
the crops. There is a considerable economy in 
this way of grouping the beds where much 
forcing has to be done. 


Pruning Peaches under glass.—The 
leaves are all down, and the sooner the pruning, 
dressing, and training of the trees are done the 
better. The pruning should be done in such a 
way that the trees are furnished with young 
bearing wood in every part. Before pruning, 
the trees should be loosened from the trellis, 
and in the re-training the bottom of the trellis 
can be well furnished. I always make it a point 
to entirely retrain all Peach-trees annually, both 
under glass and outside. If nails and shreds 
are used on the open wall it is an advantage to 
use clean materials. Insects eggs are congre- 
gated about old shreds, and if it is necessary to 
use any a second time, boiling water should be 
poured over them to destroy insects eggs and 
fungus spores. 


Window gardening. — The window- 
boxes should be filled for the winter. In town, 
expensive plants are often used, but in the 
country we study economy without losing much 
in effect. Dwarf late-struck Chrysanthemums 
still in pots are dropped into the boxes. When 
these are over pots of Snowdrops, Crocus, and 
double Daffodils may take their places, or, if 
something still cheaper is wanted, fill with 
Golden Wallflowers and Forget-me-nots or 
Daisies. 

Outdoor garden.—Now that the Dahlias 
have been taken up, there will be a chance of 
tidying beds and borders and filling in all vacant 
places with Wallflowers, Violas, Primroses, and 
other suitable spring-blooming plants. The 
cheapest things are the hardy annuals sown in 
August. Silene compacta makes a very pretty 
mass and transplants well, as do also Sapon- 
aria calabrica and Godetias, The latter stand 
the winter well and make very showy masses. 
A very pretty bed on the lawn’may be made by 
planting yellow Wallflowers in the centre, 
surrounded by a broad band of Forget-me-nots. 
The work of planting trees and shrubs may 
be done with advantage now. Make the soil 
firm about the roots. Itis a good plan to water 
the trees well as the planting goes on, especially 
if the soil is sandy. There is a growing demand 
for novelties in Roses, such as the Wichuriana 
(Creeping Rose), and others, especially the 
pillar and climbing Roses. Pole or pillar Roses 
are, we think, lovely, and they may be planted 
anywhere without going to much expense in 
preparing the sites. Climbers on walls should 
be pruned, the thick shoots tied in, or the wind 
may dislodge them. In most nurseries a supply 
of climbers is kept in pots, and may be planted 
any time, but I should not recommend old pot- 
bound stuff, 


Fruit garden.—In pruning Plums lay in 
as many healthy young shoots as can be done 
without crowding. Where this is done there 
will always be an annual crop of Plums, as the 
young shoots lie close to the wall. Apricots 
should be pruned on the same lines, but do not 
overcrowd, Where a wall has to be covered 
with bearing trees as quickly as possible, plant 
cordons trained diagonally. They may have 
either one, two, or three branches, and the 
branches trained 1 foot apart. Maiden trees 
are cheap, and are easily made to assume any 
shape; but cordons may be planted out in the 
open where there is no wall and trained to 
stakes or wires, but even here I prefer to take 
three branches. The one-branched cordons 
wear out sooner than those having more space 
for development. The palmette is a very useful 
mode of training. It is simply horizontal train- 
ing with the ends of the shoots turned up at 
right angles after travelling 3 feet or more hori- 


zontally. Whatever mode of training is adopted, 
do the work neatly, and so arrange the branches 
as to cause an equal flow of sap all over the tree. 
Gooseberries are heavy croppers and may have 
nourishment, 


Vegetable garden.—Those who force 
early Potatoes will now overhaul the sets, and 
place them crown upwards in shallow boxes in a 
light position in a temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs. Potatoes may be forced in pots, three 
sets in a 10-inch pot. Leave room for earthing 
up later. The pots must have a light position 
as soon as the plants are through the soil. Mint 
and Tarragon will be in demand, and roots 
should be lifted and either planted in boxes or 
laid on the surface of a warm bed, and covered 
with light soil and watered with tepid water. 
Well-blanched Leeks make a serviceable dish 
when stewed, but many growers fail to grow 
good Leeks because they leave them to starve 
too long in the seed-bed. To have large, tender 
Leeks they must be sown thinly and kept mov- 
ing, and be well nourished with liquid-manure 
and have plenty of room to develop. Very few 
people grow Cardoons, and yet they are as 
easily grown as Celery, and when blanched 
make a nice change in the hands of a good cook. 
Globe Artichokes are not perfectly hardy, 
though they will pass through a mild winter 
without protection; still, it is never wise to 
trust them out altogether without something 
over them. A forkful of litter covered with 
soil to keep it in position is all that is necessary. 
To obtain a few early heads a few roots may be 
lifted and potted and kept through the winter 
under glass, and planted out after being 
hardened off in April. E. Hospay. 


THE COMING WEHEEE’S WORK. 


Hatracts yrom a Garden Diary. 


November 25th.—Planted a lot of standard 
Briers for budding. Planted firmly in good land 
and mulched with manure. Pruned espalier 
Pears and Apples. Planted a lot of cordon 
Pears on the Quince-stock obliquely against an 
east wall to cover the wall quickly. Early 
Potatoes for planting have been put into 
shallow boxes crown upwards, and placed ina 
light store where the frost will not enter. 


November 26th.—Pruned Peaches on south 
walls. These are often left till later in the sea- 
son, but when the wood is well ripened I like 
to prune early, though the trees may not be 
trained till February. Figs have been loosed 
from the walls and the branches drawn together 
ready for covering when frost comes. A new 
border has been made for outdoor Figs to 
increase the supply, over a foundation of 
concrete, 


November 27th.—Made a sowing of early Peas. 
We generally sow two kinds—William the 
First and a dwarf early kind. Usually 
these turn out well, but we do not rely upon 
them altogether, and others are started in pots 
under glass in January. We usually sow Sweet 
Peas in October to flower early outside, and a 
few pots are sown now to bloom under glass 
early in the spring. They are grown ina cool, 
light house near the glass. Stirred soil among 
Cabbages and Lettuces. 


November 28th.—Put in cuttings of Chrysan- 
themums. Introduced Seakale and Rhubarb to 
Mushroom-house. Made up a bed of leaves and 
manure for Asparagus. Prepared sites for 
Peaches against a new wall by placing 6 inches 
of concrete as a foundation, 6 feet square for 
each tree. Finished boxing Narcissi and late 
Tulips ; the latter will come naturally in a cool- 
house so as to flower at Easter. Repaired turf 
on tennis lawn. 


November 29th.—Carting home tree leaves for 
making hot-beds. We use these largely, as the 
hot-bed system of forcing is an economical one 
and reliable. Tilled several sets of window- 
boxes with bulbs. In one set the flowers blue 
and white, in others they are double yellow 
Daffodils, blue Hyacinths, and white Crocuses. 
Yellow Wallflowers and blue Forget-me-nots are 
a pretty arrangement and cheap. Blue Violas 
are sometimes used instead of Forget-me-nots. 


November 30th.—Pruned Pears on west wall 
and trained the branches. The pyramids on 
Quince have been looked over and thinned. 
Pruned Apricots on south-east wall. Where 
possible to do so without crowding, a young 


shoot has been laid in; a few of the old long 
spurs have been cutout. Removed Cauliflowers 
and Autumn Broccoli, turning into cold-pit. 
Potted up a lot of Lilacs and Rhododendrons 
for late forcing. Potted up white Pinks for 
spring flowering in pots. 


POULTRY. 

Fowls roosting in the open air.— 
‘*M. O. ” asks whether my fowls which roost out 
lay in a house. They do not, and I never 
encourage them to do so. I place small boxes 
in secluded spots, and‘add to the number as the 
season advances, keeping the supply equal to 
the demand. ‘The material, straw, is frequently 
taken out and burnt, so as to keep the nests 
comfortable and clean. The material in a nest 
where a hen has been sitting is invariably burnt 
on the day of hatching. As regards breed I get 
fresh cocks, generally of a different kind, every 
year, to change the blood, so my fowls are 
decidedly mixed. I used to show, but now 
prefer the profitable sort. The cocks now run- 
ning for next year are half-bred Grey Dorking 
and Minorca, half-bred Buff Orpington and old 
English Game. The eggs were given to me by 
the county expert for trial ; the fifteen chickens 
hatched were almost exactly alike—Orpington 
colour with Game bodies. One might almost 
safely start a breed and name it Half-bred 
Indian Game, and Houdan, and Minorca. I 
carefully select my pullets every year, and kill 
off the second season hens and all first-year 
unsatisfactory ones. My pullets hatched in 
April are all laying, or just commencing. The 
last year’s birds which have got over their 
moult, will lay very shortly, several are laying 
now. Some of your correspondents speak of 
illness. I had ascare two weeks back with roup. 
I killed and dressed one or two others which 
were nearly blind, and there is not a trace left. 
It is much better to kill a badly-affected fowl 
unless valuable, and removed altogether away 
from the others. If the slightest illness is seen 
it should be stamped out at once. Anyone with 
an eye to poultry can at a glance detect the 
droopy look of an unhealthy fowl, even among 
hundreds,—W. G. B., Staffordshire. 


BIRDS. 


The Woodlark (Alanda arborea),—This 
delightful songster is about one-third smaller 
than the skylark, but which in other respects it 
much resembles. The top of the head is red- 
dish-brown with dark brown lines, the feathers 
being so long that they can be raised at pleasure 
into the form of a crest. It has a shorter tail 
than the skylark, and perches on trees and 
bushes, which the latter never does. The nest 
is built upon the ground, under the covert of 
some low bush, or tuft of herbage, and is 
composed of dried Grasses, lined with fine 
materials. The eggs are of a pale brown, 
marked with darker brown blotches. In our 
island the Woodlark appears to confine itself to 
the southern and midland counties, frequent- 
ing cultivated fields bordered by trees and wood- 
lands. Although the notes of this bird are less 
varied than those of the skylark, they are 
more rich, melodious, and flute-like, and in its 
wild state are generally uttered on the wing, 
and while describing large circles in the air ; it 
will also pour forth its sweet song for hours 
together while perched on a tree. In a state of 
confinement Woodlarks will thrive upon grated 
hard-boiled egg and bread-crumbs, ants’-eggs, 
and meal-worms, which should be cut up small, 
These birds, like the skylark, roll themselves 
in sand and dust, and pick out and swallow the 
grains of sand to assist digestion, but as they 
suffer from the extreme delicacy of their feet, 
which sometimes become so tender as to make 
it a difficult matter to stand upon them, the 
bottom of the cage should be covered with soft 
hay or Moss, and the seed supplied in a small 
vessel placed within the cage, while the perch 
or perches should be covered with wash-leather. 
Young Woodlarks are easily reared by hand, 
and should be fed upon sweet bread-and-milk, 
lean meat cut fine, and ant’s-eggs. The singing 
time of the Woodlark in its wild state is from 
March to July ; in captivity from February to 
August. The female, as in the case with other 
Larks, sings also, but her notes are shorter and 
less sustained.—8, 8, G. 
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OORRHSPONDHANOG. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprtor of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLIsSHER. The name and address of the sender wre 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a@ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime, Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmmediately followine 
the receipt of thetr communication. We do net reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
creatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Plants for wire trellis (P. C. V., Murtagh).— 
You cannot do better than try some of the many climbing 
Roses we now have, but be sure and give the galvanised 
wire two good coats of the best white lead paint, other- 
wise the acid will destroy the shoots of the Roses. 


A dozen good autumnal Roses for a 
town garden (Hortensis).—The following would be 
an excellent selection: Mme. Isaac Pereire, Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Victor Verdier, Mrs Bosan- 
quet, Paul Neyron, Gruss au Teplitz, Grace Darling, 
G. Nabonnand, Marie van MHoutte, Marie d’Orleans, 
and Oaroline Testout. The present month is the best one 
for planting Roses, but they may safely be planted, pro- 
vided frost keeps away, quite up to March. 


Pruning Crimson Rambler. (Paddy).—Do not 
prune at all—at least, not until after the flowering next 
July. The fine lateral growths should be thickly studded 
with beautiful crimson: trusses, and the 10-feet new 
growths if fairly hard will also flower well, especially if 
allowed to bend over arch-like. After flowering is the 
time to prune such Rambler Roses as this one. Then you 
should cut out very old’ and worn-out wood, thus 
encouraging the young growth remaining. 


Hydrangeas (4. C.).—If any suckers were produced 
at the base, these should have been removed until the 
plants came into flower. After the blooms have got 
shabby the shoots that have borne them may be cut out 
at the bottom, as suckers are sure to spring that will make 
more compact plants. Winter out of the reach of frost, 
and in the spring, just as the plants show signs of begin- 
ning to grow, head them right down to the bottom. Pot 
them, and they willsoon throw up shoots that will produce 
larger heads of bloom on much shorter growth than if 
borne upon the old wood formed the.preceding year. 


Pruning Rose Marechal Niel (Anon).—The 
fine specimen you allude to, having been allowed to grow 
unchecked for the last two seasons, would certainly 
benefit by a thinning out of the oldest.growths, and this 
may be done at once. As much wood as possible that has 
been produced this summer should be retained, as this 
gives the best blossoms. Asarule, it is preferable to do 
such pruning as is necessary to this Rose soon after its 
spring blossoming, then it has a long season to mature the 
growths which follow, and we rather favour a practice 
now much adopted of pruning rather severely every 
alternate year. 


Tea Rose Anna Chartron (H. S. Mills).—This 
Rose was sent out by Veuve Schwartz in 1897. We cannot 
speak personally of its good or bad points, but it has the 
reputation of being a very free-flowering, long-budded 
Rose, creamy-yellow in colour bordered with carmine- 
rose. We should very much doubt if it isso good a Rose as 
Mme. de Watteville, although certainly it might be 
hardier, but this latter grand variety if budded on a 
standard is very difficult to surpass. _We have been yery 
successful with it when planted at the foot of a south wall 
in a well-drained soil. It requires hard pruning and must 
have the thin, twiggy shoots removed during the growing 
season in order to concentrate all the strength into one or 
two blossoms, then is it very fine. 


The Throat-wort (Trachelium ccruleum) (£. C.). 
—This is easily propagated in the spring from cuttings 
taken from the base close to the soil, some of these pos- 
sibly having roots of their own. Such plants will flower 
the same season in 6-inch pots, being afterwards kept to 
grow on the following spring, so as to provide, if need be, 
a set of larger plants. Seedlings can also be easily raised, 
but when this plan isadopted the seed should be saved and 
sown as soon as itis ripe from plants that have flowered 
early in August. The seedlings can then be kept in a box 
or pan in a cool greenhouse during the winter. It is not 
necessary to devote house room to it from the end of 
March until the flowering season comes round. This plant 
will do good service at a season when any noyelty is a 
pleasing change. The best trusses of violet-blue flowers 
are produced on the terminals, but the lateral shoots on 
strong plants are also very effective. The best soil is loam 
rhs aca as with a little sand, potting being done very 

rmly. 


Ground glass (A. A. A.).—The glass you refer to 
would generally give light enough to Ferns provided the 
house itself was in full light, and it may be used to some 
extent on the one side of the span, but not to the extent 
of one half. For instance, by using it for the half span in 
a house planted with Vines, these latter would obstruct 
the greater light during the important. season of growth, 
with the result that the ordinary plants would be inade- 
quately supplied, and culture under such conditions could 
not be of the best. There is a variety of ways, however, 
that such material may be used, provided it is of uniform 


size. For instance, the front may be formed with it in 
greater part, using it instead of bricks for walls. You 
could not roof a greenhouse with such material unless you 
greatly increased the rafters, principals, and uprights. 
On the whole, therefore, we do not advise its free use, and 
we should rather consider the advisability of erecting an 
imperishable kind of structure for growing Mushrooms or 
the forcing of Seakale and other such things rather than 
employing it in the ordinary greenhouse. Even when 
employed in part, and where this is rendered more or less 
a necessity by greenhouses abutting on the high road, the 
plants have a tendency to be one-sided, and some of the 
more delicate of Ferns, as Adiantum Farleyense, we have 
known to be much injured by the constant absence of 
direct light. 


Chrysanthemums in the border (WJ. P. 7'.).— 
So much depends upon the varieties you have in your 
collection that we hesitate to say what you ought to do 
without first knowing their names. Some sorts are much 
more robust than others, and to adopt a general rule 
regarding the whole of them would be unwise. If you 
have sufficient accommodation, and can spare the time, 
we would advise you to lift the old stools and plant them 
closely in a cold-frame. Prepare a quantity of light, 
gritty compost before lifting the plants, and with this 
material make up a bed to the depth of several inches in 
the cold-frame. Embed the old stools in the compost, 
observing the greatest care that the names do not get 
mixed, and if the soil be fairly moist no water will be 
required for some days at least. In this way all your stock 
may be preserved. With the advent of the new year these 
old stools will bristle with numerous shoots, and then they 
may be detached to make cuttings, or the old plants be 
divided into several portions later for planting out into 
their flowering quarters. This operation would not entail 
much labour, and the certainty of the results has much to 
commend it. Any plants which to your knowledge are 
more robust than others may be mulched with sifted 
ashes from the fires of the dwelling-house. This material, 
placed well into the crown of the old stools, not only is a 
protection against severe frosts, but also wards off slugs. 
Leaf-mould and any other similarly light material may 
answer your purpose, but with those of a less robust 
character lifting and replanting in frames are the better 
course to follow. 


Glasshouse (Briatonian).—You at once restrict the 
utility of the structure by leaving it unheated, and you 
had best rely on hardy Ferns and a few hardy flowering 
plants. By a little ingenuity the back wall could be 
clothed with the hardy Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
capillus-Veneris), and such as Polypodium cambricum and 
the varieties of P. vulgare. If, instead of the ordinary 
greenhouse arrangements, you attempted the hardy 
fernery under glass, we doubt not you would obtain much 
pleasure from it, and in this way you may plant anything 
you wish in the whole area of hardy Ferns, save, perhaps, 
the strongest growers and the commoner sorts. The idea 
of a second stage will not help you much, and unless it be 
for growing salads of a kind, growing Rhubarb and Sea- 
kale slightly in advance of the outdoor supply, it will not 
be of much use. For the Ferns you would have to form 
pockets of suitable size. The necessary material for 
these, though more expensive than pots and potting 
soil, would be of a more permanent character, and entail 
less trouble and expense in the long run. As you have 
little room this would appear the most feasible way. Of 
course you may grow some hardy bulbs — Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Scillas, and many others—in pots and 
among the Ferns, while clumps of Christmas Roses and 
some good Lilies may also be included. On these lines 
there is ample scope, and once planted in a good depth of 
soil such plants are a source of pleasure for a long season. 
Polypodiums and Scolopendriums are very rich in good 
things, and, again, Polystichums and Athyriums, Lastrea 
montana, Polystichum Lonchitis, and Pteris scaberula are 
others not to be overlooked. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Creepers (M. C.).—There is nothing of quicker 
growth than the common Virginian Oreeper, which does 
well in most places, while the smaller-leaved kind, A. 
Veitchi, would also flourish. You could also grow Aimée 
Vibert and Cheshunt.Hybrid Roses, Olematis Jackmani, 
©. montana, or Pyrus japonica. A very desirable result 
is frequently secured by planting Roses and Olematises in 
mixture in such places, allowing the branches and 
blossoms to mingle together. Ivies generally may be too 
slow, but the one known as Hedera dentata grows quickly 


and strongly. 
FRUIT, 


Pears cracking (ZL. R.).—It is impossible to name 
your Pear from such specimens. You do not say anything 
as to the soil in which the tree is growing, but we should 
conclude that the roots do not find proper food. Lift the 
tree carefully, get some fresh loam and add to the soil, 
then replant, afterwards mulching the tree well with 
some rotten manure, 


Grafted Apple-trees (FH. C.).—If you have not 
done so yet, you ought to remove the ties which bound 
your grafts inserted last spring. The stems will swell and 
cause the unions to become more complete when the ties 
are removed. If you have not done so, also force a stake 
into the ground beside each tree, and to it loosely tie the 
growing graft, as there is always some danger the first 
year that it may be blown out. All the shoots will need 
some moderate shortening, and next year there will be 
no danger of blowing out. If any shoots break out below 
the graft union severely repress them ; but the more free 
the growth is above the graft the better, as that means 
good root action. If the trees have ample room let them 
remain where they are for another year, then carefully lift 
and replant them. 


Cankered Raspberry roots (Frensham).—The 
cankered form of root sent is of a most unusual character ; 
indeed, we have seen nothing of the kind previously, 
The protuberances or wart-like growths are hard and 
woody, and we cannot discern in them evidence of insect 
life. If they be the product of any fungoid attack, such 
is not discernible. For an unknown disease it is difficult 
to prescribe a remedy; but most certainly’ we should 
carefully remove all the plants that show evidence of this 
form of canker and burn them. We should also use lime 
and soot very freely over the soil to wash in. It is 
possible that the great porosity of your sandy soil may be 
favourable to some parasitic growth; but that is merely 


suggestive. We will submit your sample to the Scientific 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society on the 29th 
inst., and they may be able to furnish a clue to the 
attack. 

Grafted Apple-tree (H. S. W. C.).—As your Cox’s 
Orange Pippin grafts on a strong seedling stock have 
such a robust parent, strong growth from the grafts was 
inevitable, and you seem to have been remarkably 
successful. The shoots from the grafts, 3 feet in length, 
are just what might have been expected, and the stocks 
will carry so much of young growth very well. There ig 
no need to root-prune the stocks. All that is needful is to 
let the head grow as freely as it likes, but keeping it 
moderately thin. This winter shorten back the chief 
shoots 3 inches only, and cut out all the weak lateral 
shoots. Ina year or two fruit-buds will begin to form on 
the branches, and once a good crop of fruit is obtained the 
tree will not become too gross. Pruning may be done now 
or at any time up to the end of the year. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin is naturally a free fruiter, and in time you should 
have a fine crop of fruit. 


Orchard trees doing badly (M. D.).—It does 
seem, by the description you give of the root condition of 
your Apple-trees when planted, that they have from the 
first suffered from a lack of roots. It is not right for any- 
one to sell trees that are not carefully lifted and have the 
roots preserved. For the reason that the roots were so 
restricted the heads of the trees should, some time after 
planting, but before April, have been hard cut back also. 
If you plant other trees accept none that are not well 
rooted. Trees that have been moved once a year in the 
nursery move well and have plenty of fibrous roots. 
When they have stood on the same ground unmoved, for 
say, three years they always lift badly. Perhaps your 
trees were of that order. You may prune such as are alive 
hard back this winter, and that may help them. The 
Pears which are doing well need the heads to be thinned 
only. They should fruit in due course. Scrub the stems 
of your American-blight attacked trees with soft-soap, 
Tobacco, and paraffin, well mixed. 





SHORT RHIPLIBS. 


Mrs. D.—We know of no place where you can get what 
you inquire about. Seeds of the Oaper plant (Capparis 
spinosa) can be had of M. Vilmorin et Oie., 4, Quai de la 
Megisserie, Paris.-—-H. D.—Kindly give us the name of 
the Fir you refer to and we can better help you. 
R. W., South Wales.—Seeing you know nothing of the 
business yourself, you ought to get a man conversant with 
market gardening under glass. As to whether it will pay 
depends on so many things that it is difficult to say.—— 
Anxious Inquirer.—Not a gardening query.—Powell,— 
Leave the fruit-trees as they are. It would have been 
much better if you had angled them, and then they would 
have had more space.-—S. H. D.—Sse reply to 
“‘Mealy-bug”’ in our issue of Feb. 2, 1901,'p. 641, which 
can be had of the publisher, price 13d.—Forester.—Apply 
to Messrs. W. Paul and Son, Waltham-cross, London, N. 
—M. Edwards.—Far better get one of the many weed 
killers now advertised, these being far more efficacious 
than salt.——A. B. Smith.—You can cut it right down—it 
will break from the bottom.—WNia.—See article on 
Cobxa scandens in our issue of Nov. 16.—Photo.—We 
always prefer what are known as silver prints. —Z’. W. O. 
—See article on ‘‘Planting Fruit-trees” in this week’s 
issue.——Paddy.—Your house is too damp, thus causing 
the Moss to grow on the pots. You ought to wash it all 
off. Oleanliness in a greenhouse is all important to the 
health of the plants. As for your Chrysanthemums, they 
are probably standing’ thickly together, and when 
watered the water does not run away. This would at 
once cause an attack of mildew.—JL. W. G.—‘' The 
English Flower Garden,” from this office, price 15s. 6d., 
post free——7’. H. W.—You do not say where you are 
growing your Primulas, but from your description they 
are being grown too far from the glass, causing the 
foliage to become drawn. You may be keeping them too 
warm and not admitting sufficient air.——J. Blain.—See 
our issue of Aug. 17, 1901, p. 330.—dJ. M. M.—It is far 
better to leave the manure on the surface, and allow the 
winter rains and snow to wash in the strength of the 
manure, forking it lightly in in the spring.——7’. Tebbutt. 
—You can plant them out now in good sandy soil about 
5 inches deep. Oover them with some Cocoa-fibre during 
the winter.——Swobscriber._See note as to culture of 
Gloire de Lorraine Begonia in our present issue, p. 505. 
— Rosie.—The early spring is the best time to plant your 
Bracken.——Kilereggan.—We understand that Messrs. 
Buchanan, Forth Vineyards, Kippen, have a special gum 
for preserving autumn-tinted Vine-leaves.——Y. Y. F.— 
If you trench up the border well and get rid of the Privet 
roots that are in it you may succeed, but the Privet, we 
fear, will rob the border of any food you may use for the 
Chrysanthemums.——J/ex.—Yes, you may cut down your 
Jackmani as you say, as this flowers on the young or 
summer shoots. Beauty of Worcester is a lovely bluish- 
violet, and produces single and double blossoms. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—William Vale.—1, Andromeda 
floribunda; 2, Send in flower; 3, No number 3 sent; 4, 
Cypripedium sp.; 5, Statice profusa.—H. S.—Eupa- 
torium riparium.——Miss F. R, Lloyd — Leycesteria 
formosa.—W. L. Bird.—The Bladder Nut (Staphylea 
colchica). C. S. Pyke.—Artemisia sp., probably A. 
spicata.——Scot.—1, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 
2, Oyperus alternifolius ; 3 and 4, Send better specimens, 
——Ilex.—We cannot name florists’ flowers. 


Names of fruit.—F. Bateson.—Pear: 1, Glou 
Morceau. Apples: 2, Annie Elizabeth; 3, Golden Spire; 
4, Specimens insufficient; 5, Cox’s Orange Pippin. — 
Richard Gillow,—Pear Orassane; you ought to thin 
the fruit, and then you would have better fruit in every 
way. 








United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The usual monthly meeting of this 
society was held at the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terrace, 
Strand, on Monday evening last, Mr. Thos. Winter in the 
chair. Three new members were elected and one other 
nominated, The secretary reported four members on the 
sick fund. The amount paid to sick members since the 
last meeting was £8 2s. The treasurer was authorised to 
invest £400 in the best available Trustee Stock. 
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FRUIT. 


WATERING FRUIT-TREES IN AUTUMN. 


Ir there is one point on which growers agree 
more than on another it is on the importance of 
the thorough ripening of the wood in autumn. 
It is a good omen to see the leaves change toa 
rich golden colour and drop off naturally, 


leaving plump buds behind. Drying off or 
forcing to rest from lack of moisture is a most 
dangerous proceeding, and many a crop of fruit 
is thus wrecked, even while yet in its embryo 
state. The roots of fruit-trees are never wholly 
at rest, and can no more be safely left without 
a supply of soluble food than can any living 
thing without feeling its effects, and not only 
feeling them, but showing them the following 
season. Let anyone take the trouble to examine 
fruit-tree borders either under glass or in the 
open, in the months of August and September, 
when all the roots have been actively draining 
them of moisture, and when they have been 
subjected to the still larger drain by evapora- 
tion; the work of watering must have been 
more attentively carried out than I have gene- 
rally found it to be, if a thorough good deluging 
would not prove more conducive to the proper 
ripening of the wood and plumping up of the 
buds than any amount of drying off. If there 
be green or immature wood in any case, I have 
generally found it in trees that have been 
checked by drought from perfecting their 
growth until late in the season, when the mois- 
ture from autumn rains has started them afresh, 
clearly indicating that growth was only arrested, 
but not completed. 

If amateurs would only consider that fruit- 
trees under glass are solely dependent on the 
supplies of moisture given them by means of the 
hose or the watering-pot, and that the keeping 
their trees on what is called the ‘‘dry side” is 
dangerous at any time, we should have fewer 
complaints of Peach buds falling off and the 
buds of Vines refusing to break regularly ; 
these things only occur when the rains are 
intercepted by a glass roof, and where no means 
are taken to supply the deficiency of moisture. 
This is the time when the roots of fruit trees, 
bushes, or whatever other term they may go by, 
are in active search of food to fill up the fruit 
buds of another year. Do not, therefore, 
imagine that, because the old leaves are putting 
on their autumnal tints, the roots are dormant ; 
for on examination they will be found more 
active than when the blossom is expanding in 
spring. Therefore, to curtail their supply of 
root moisture is certain to throw the whole con- 
stitution of the tree out of gear. Let anyone 
take the trouble to examine a Gooseberry or 
Currant-bush at this time, or during the next 
month or two, and note how the fruit buds 
swell up ; they will be found to do as if spring, 
and not winter, was approaching. But although 
the autumn rains are filling the buds, ready for 
the first breath of spring to awaken them into 
action, there is no fear of their anticipating that 
season unless they have been arrested in growth 
through Jack of moisture. Those who have fruit- 
tree borders would not think of keeping them 


on the ‘‘ dry side” when the crop was swelling ; 
and yet next year’s crop is equally dependent 
on a supply of root moisture now, even though 


there is not much visible sign of activity. 
i! 


AN OLD FASHIONED ORCHARD. 


Wr have from time to time much valuable advice in your 
columns as to the best way of growing fruit. The advice 
seems mostly to be directed, as is natural, to ways of obtain- 
ing really fine fruit in large quantities. Would it be out of 
your scope to describe how an amateur could hope to acquire 
an orchard of the old-fashioned sort? I mean one in which 
well-grown standard Pears, Plums, Cherries, and Apples 
should be grown in Grass, with Daffodils and Snowdrops 
carpeting the ground. Of course, from such an orchard 
one would not expect to gather crops equal to those one 
might hope to get from dwarfs or pyramids set in 
prepared ground and lifted or root-pruned at short inter- 
vals. Still, we know that if the right trees are selected 
and the planting is well done very good crops of fair-sized 
and very good-flavoured fruits are gathered from these 
old-fashioned orchards, and for an amateur it is of impor- 
tance to have the orchard a decorative and pleasant place. 
I should like to know what kinds of the different varieties 
would do best under the above conditions? Whether it is 
essential that there should be a ring of bare ground 
round the tree-stem, or whether bulbs might be planted 
in it? Also, whether pruning would have to be done in 
any peculiar way, or if it would be enough to ensure well- 
balanced wood of a graceful and open shape? Also, 
whether the Grass should be allowed to grow, or whether 
it might be cut quite short in summer, and what would 
be the best way of manuring the trees? I feel sure that 
with the present development of picturesque gardening an 
article from you dealing with some such plan would be 
acceptable to many, for what is more delightful than one 
of these old orchards 7—KNUTSFORD. 

[We have the fullest admiration for an old- 
fashioned orchard of fruit-trees on Grass, and 
regard such as being a delightful as well as a 
most useful adjunct to any garden. To have a 
really good orchard the area should hardly be 
less than an acre, and if two acres the better, 
because in planting trees in rows, distance or 
length of row lends so much of charm to the 
whole. The best fruits for your purpose are 
Apples, Pears, and Cherries. Plums hardly 
grow tall or strong enough, and the fruits of 
these on lofty trees are difficult to gather, 
because the branches are too brittle. The trees 
in an orchard should be planted each way from 
20 feet to 25 feet apart at least. Some persons 
plant even 30 feet apart if the varieties be 
strong growers, and if there be plenty of room 
the trees will be all the better for it twenty 
years later. If the ground be already a meadow, 
it can be planted as such by opening holes 5 feet 
across and 16 inches deep, breaking up the bot- 
tom of the holes, no matter what the subsoil, 
chopping up and casting the turf into the 
bottoms, then some of the soil until within 
6 inches of the turf leve]. Then, when that is 
fairly firm, plant the trees. Let only fine soil 
come into contact with the roots, but add to 
the top soil some old hot or Mushroom-bed 
manure, or leaf-soil, or well-decayed vegetable 
matter. That will encourage roots to form on 
the upper side. See before planting that the 
roots are neatly pruned, and that the bruised 
ends of the roots are neatly pared over with a 
knife. Never plant deep—rather plant shallow, 
as the soil will settle down somewhat in time. 
After planting and well staking each tree, place 
over the roots some long manure to protect from 
frost during the winter. The hole spaces should 
remain unturfed for several years, and havea 
manure surfacing annually. In time, when 


roots get far and wide, then the surfaces may 
be sown over with Grass seed. To keep the 
Grass short, let the stems of the trees be pro- 
tected with bands of bushes, then run sheep on 
the Grass occasionally. They would do great 
good. Poultry also do much good, but they 
will make the orchard very untidy until all is 
turfed over. 

If the orchard site be not under Grass when 
planted, let holes be made as before advised, 
and all planting done as there described. It 
will be best in such case to dig and crop the 
ground as if it were an ordinary field or garden 
for several years until the trees had become 
large. The stems then would need no special 
protection, but only support. Without being 
too dry, the soil, if at all wet, should be drained 
before it is planted. Sour soil soon breeds 
Moss, Lichen, canker, and general decay, as well 
as nonfruitfulness. A sweet soil, well broken up 
and kept clean, is of more value for fruit-trees 
than is one exceedingly rich, as such richness 
does not tend to fruitfulness. Standard tree- 
heads want little after once well established but 
moderate thinning, and that can be done in the 
winter. Of dessert Apples, plant Irish Peach, 
Worcester Pearmain, Fearn’s Pippin, King of 
the Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim 
Pippia, and Sturmer Pippin. Of cookiog 
Apples: Cellini Pippin, Lord Grosvenor, 
Warner’s King, Mére de Méaage, Wellington, 
Lord Derby. Newton Wonder, and Bramley’s 
Seedling. Of Pears : Windsor, Hessle, Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne, Alexandre 
Lambre, and Catillac. Of Cherries: Elton, 
Kentish Bigarreau, and Black Tartarian. | 





KEEPING FRUIT. 


FRvIT-ROOMS are usually found in connection 
with all large gardens, but these are not always 
suitable for the purpose, and are by no means 
absolutely necessary in all cases. The mistake 
often made is in building the fruit-rooms too 
large and airy, as in such places the evaporation 
is too rapid, this naturally being followed by 
premature shrivelling. For Apples especially 
a disused Mushroom-house is preferable to a 
very dry, airy room. Much heat and moisture 
or much heat and dryness are detrimental to 
keeping Apples. Cold and moisture, however, 
provided the air is excluded, ensure long keep- 
ing, and are to be recommended for kitchen, but 
not dessert Apples, as under these conditions 
but little water is evaporated, and the chemical 
changes are less pronounced. Who, as a boy 
living in fruit-growing districts, has not fre- 
quently found perfectly sound Apples in the long 
Grass of orchards months after they had fallen 
from the trees? Again, how surprising it has 
proved to some to find how well Apples will keep 
in heaps, provided the position is cool and the 
air excluded. The truth is we make too much 
fuss about storing Apples in single or thin Jayers 
on shelves in the orthodox fruit-room. Better 
by far store them in heaps, hampers, boxes, or 
drawers, ard not touch them till they are 
wanted, and keeping Pears may with advantage 
be similarly stored Only perfectly sound fruits 
should thus be stored, and these should ke 
gathered when dry and stored at once in 
hampers, or, Letter still, clean boxes with lids, 
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They will heat slightly, but the moisture given 
off will be re-absorbed by the fruit, and will 
serve to keep it plump and fresh, If Apples are 
too plentiful for this style of storing to be 


practicable, then the keeping sorts should be 
placed in heaps on the floor and lowest shelves, 
utilising the other shelves for the early ripening 
Apples and choice Pears. If the shelves are 
formed of strips of wood, as they usually are, 
cover these over with paper, and place more 
paper over the fruit. This serves to check 
shrivelling, and is a good protection from frost 
On no account should hay or straw come into 
contact with the fruit, as this material soon 
communicates a musty, disagreeable flavour to 
Apples especially, and also to Pears, though in 
a less degree. 





RIPENING AND KEEPING GRAPES. 
A.Most everyone who has a vinery endeavours 
to keep Grapes as long as possible, but many 
fail through not ripening them properly, as 
Grapes are often a long way from being ripe 
when they are black ; after that somekinds want 
a good deal of finishing. This is particularly the 
case with Alicante, Lady Downe’s, Gros Colman, 
and others of that class, which are not over 
sweet at any time, and unless the watery juices 
are dissipated they mould and rot on the Vine. 
The only way to get rid of these watery juices 
and to prevent rotting is to use gentle fires, 
which by keeping up the circulation of the sap 
and maintaining a dry atmosphere, enable the 
Vines to perform their work and turn the crude 
juices of the berries to sugar. It is this sugar 
or saccharine matter that makes all the differ- 
ence in Grapes hanging, as without it they have 
nothing in them to preserve them, and the pulp 
must of necessity perish. Not only are gentle 
fires exceedingly beneficial for the ripening of te 
Grapes, but they are equally so for ripening the 
wood. The time to apply this heat is by night 
and during cold, cloudy days; but care is 
requisite to have air on as well, as the artificial 
heat without it would be productive of more 
harm than good. The reason of this is that heat 
in pipes or flues draws out damp from the floor 
of the house; and as this damp cannot escape, 
it condenses on the Grapes and spoils their 
bloom, besides which the atmosphere, instead of 
being made dry, becomes humid, a condition 
favourable to the growth of vegetation, but just 
the reverse for the process of ripening. It is not 
the quantity of air, however, that is required, 
but only just enough to move the atmosphere 
and keep it buoyant, which may be done by 
having the ventilators of the house open abouta 
couple of inches back and front, so as to induce 
a slight current. The heat in the pipes or flues 
will do the rest; but the fires must be kept 
steadily going from this time to the middle of 
November, after which the less heat the better, 
as it will make the Grapes shrivel ; they must 
be kept cool and dry to be plump. 





STORING FRUIT. 


AppLes and Pears should never be gathered 
when wet. If gathered wet it is a long time 
before the fruits assume the appearance of those 
gathered when dry, and the damp emitted in 
drying may moisten the house in which they are 
placed to such an extent that it will provea 
source of trouble throughout the whole winter. 
Apples and Pears to keep well and be free from 
mildew must be kept dry. Select, then, dry 
days for fruit gathering, and make the most of 
such weather. No fruit should ever be gathered 
until it parts freely from the tree. Take an 
Apple in the hand, press it gently to one side, 
and if it breaks off freely the crop is ready for 
gathering. This may also be taken asa guide 
as regards the ingathering of Pears. Some 
fruits, indeed, clearly indicate by their appear- 
ance when they may be gathered, but others, 
especially the highly-coloured ones, are often 
deceptive, and it is best to test them all in the 
way alluded to. Valuable sorts and those just 
almost ripe should be looked over frequently 
when they are ready to drop off the trees with 
the slightest oscillation ; a windy day or night 
will bring them down in showers, bruising and 
spoiling them ; they should therefore be gathered 
and stored before this occurs. Late kinds and 
perfectly unripe ones will bear a great deal of 
shaking about before they drop, and, relying on 


this, it is a mistake to gather them in an unripe 
Good fruit cannot be too carefully 


state, 
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handled. To shake it down and then collect 
it is bad practice. The trees may be tall and 
the upper parts not easily reached, but this 
should never be a reason for rough handling. 
Ladders should be used, and there should be no 
throwing the fruit into baskets ; on the contrary, 
all should be put gently into them with the 
hand. When a basket is full, never turn the 
contents out, but lift each fruit out and put it 
down again with the utmost care. This is the 


perfect. 

Asa rule, there are various grades of fruit on 
one tree, especially if a large one. Some will be 
very fine, others middling—not being fully 
developed or slightly deformed. These latter 
should never be stored along with the best, but 
may be put in a corner by themselves for use 
when the best fruit is not desired. Sometimes 
hay or straw is put under Apples and Pears on 
shelves, but of this I do not approve, as the 
fruits are liable to become tainted. Heaping 
the fruits on each other is a practice’ which 
cannot always be avoided, but it should be 
where possible, as the bottom fruits lose flavour ; 
if they cannot all be arranged in single layers, 
which they should be, only make heaps of the 
second-rate fruits or those for use in the 
kitchen, and give those for dessert every possi- 
ble chance to become full flavoured. 


— 


NEGLECTED DESSERT APPLES: 


LARGE highly-coloured dessert Apples, though 
inferior in quality, seem to be preferred by many 
nowadays, and many of the smaller rich-fla- 


voured varieties have been almost elbowed out | 
of cultivation. I was pleased to see, however, 
that some eight dishes of Margil were exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace Show, and I think the 
Royal Horticultural Society would do well to 
encourage the culture of other neglected varie- 
ties by offering prizesfor them. In my opinion 
Margil is superior in flavour to either Ribston 
or Cox’s Orange Pippin, and it should be grown 
in any garden where quality is a consideration. 
In light, well-drained soil it makes a fair-sized 
standard, but, as a rule, does not live to a great 
age. It is best grown as a bush worked on the 
Paradise-stock in a slightly elevated border of 
lightish soil, Thus grown canker will not 
trouble it, and it will fruit freely. Liberal 
mulchings with short manure, and occasional 
waterings with farmyard liquid-manure, should 
be given, as the roots being near the surface, 
they are apt to get dry if unmulched. Ribston 
Pippin also does well under the above method of 
culture, but the best fruits are produced on espa- 
liers in a warm, sandy loam. I[t should have a 
south aspect, and be lifted and replanted the 
first autumn after being planted. D’Arcy Spice 
or Baddow Pippin is a delicious little Apple, 
though not of attractive appearance. Probably 
more trees are grown in Essex, where it origi- 
nated, than elsewhere. It is a slow grower, but 
makes a neat little standard, and is well suited 
with the treatment recommended for Margil. 
When exhibited in a class for flavour it invari- 
ably secures first honours. The colouris greenish- 
white. American Mother, a small, pale yellow, 
conical Apple, is another that seems to be 


only way in which to keep fruit good and | 





Ribston Pippin Apple. 
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generally ignored, though I believe it is grown 
in the north more than in the south. It isa 
good grower and bearer, and succeeds as a bush 
or pyramid. I tried it as an espalier, but it did 
not succeed. The flavour is delicious, Novem- 
ber being its season. Cornish Gilliflower is 
another fine sort seldom met with out of Corn- 
wall. Some ignore it on account of the fondness 
birds have for it, but fruit on bush-trees can 
easily be protected by netting. SUFFOLK, 





NOTES AND REPLIES, 


Breastwocd.—Will you please tell me the meaning 
of breastwood, as I frequently see in pruning instructions 
that it should be removed? I have always thought until 
recently that it meant the summer growths springing 
from the main trunk only.—F, M. G. 

[This is the name given to the shoots which grow out 
straight from the front of branches on espalier trees or 
trees against walls.] 

Baking Apples.—Many Apples which are 
excellent in puddings and pies and for stewing 
do not bake well, often remaining hard in the 
centre. Blenheim Pippin is perhaps the best 
for baking, and it carries its own sugar. 
Emperor Alexander is also splendid baked, the 
flavour being rich and aromatic. Lord Suffield 
must also be included, the soft, white flesh 
when baked being delicious. Bramley’s Seed- 
ling is another capital baking sort, especially if 
kept till spring; if used in early winter it 
requires too much sugar for most palates. 





| Normanton Wonder is also excellent, and is also 


best used in spring.—C. 


Pears Olivier des Serres and 
President Barabe.—These two late Pears 





should be in every fruit garden, as they are ex- 
cellent in every way, and regular and prolific 
bearers. I have seen the former doing well in 
espalier and pyramid form in an exposed Mid- 
land garden, the soil of which was a cold clayey 
loam, and I have grown it successfully in sandy, 
well-drained soil. Both foliage and fruit are 
very distinct, the latter being of a somewhat 
small size, very round, and with a russet skin. 
The flavour is delicious, and there is an absence 


of grittiness, which is so prominent in many late ~ 


sorts. It will keep till February. President 
Barabe is not unlike the above in size and shape. 
It also has a capital constitution and ripens 
well either ina fine or wet autumn. A friend 
of mine has it grafted on various other sorts, 
and this season all the trees bore well. With 
care it will keep till the end of January. The 
pevepe is rich and buttery, and the skin thin.— 
Gj 

Japanese Wineberry.—This is worthy 
of more general cultivation, as although too acid 
in a raw state for some palates it is excellent in 
tarts and for jam. It requires a deeply dug, 
well-manured soil, and similar culture to the 
Raspberry, which it much resembles both in the 
foliage and fruit, but the latter is longer and 
larger, and is produced in clusters. Being of 
somewhat rampant growth it needs plenty of 
room, and the spaces between the rows should 
be well mulched with well rotted manure in 
spring, and liquid-manure applied several times 
during summer. In wooded districts the fruit 
must be protected as soon as it commences to 
colour, as blackbirds and thrushes are very fond 
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of it, The plants are very ornamental, espe- 
cially when the foliage changes colour in 
autumn, and they look well trained up rustic 
poles or to fences and summer-houses. Those 
who have not tasted Wineberry jam would be 
surprised at its delicious flavour. 


Planting fruit-trees.—The best time to 
plant is October and November, when, if all 
goes well, the trees will be well established 
before they commence to grow in spring ; they 
may, however, be planted with success until 
they are nearly bursting into leaf, but one must 
not expect the same strong, vigorous growth as 
there will be upon trees planted in November. 
If the weather in summer be very dry they will 
require to be watered at the roots occasionally, 
for they will not be properly established the first 
summer. 


Bullaces.—These are not so much grown as 
formerly, and many old trees that have died 
have not been replaced. This is to be regretted, 
as the fruit is extremely useful, making deli- 
cious puddings and pies and wine. It may also 
be bottled, and used either for dessert or tarts. 
Some varieties are worthy of the dessert, and 
all of them are improved by a little frost. 
Bullaces are so hardy that they seldom fail to 
crop, even in unfavourable seasons, and they will 
grow in almost any position and any kind of 
soil. They are sometimes planted on the margin 
of fruit plantations to afford shelter for other 
fruits. Plant half-standard Bullaces and Filberts 
or Cob-nuts alternately, and in a few years there 
will be a profitable hedge. As Bullaces ripen 
late in autumn they invariably realise good 
prices, as most other fruits are past, and people 
are apt to tire of Apples. Essex used to be a 
noted county for Bullaces, and the orthodox 
Ballace pie found great favour, especially 
amongst cottagers. The Essex Bullace, prettily 
mottled with red, is a fine variety, also Shep- 
herd’s Bullace, a large greenish-coloured sort. 
The white Bullace is also worthy of culture. 


Late Plums.—The Plum is such a valu- 
able fruit that any attempt to prolong its season 
is worthy of consideration, It frequently hap- 
pens that after the glut of mid-season sorts is 
over there is nothing to carry on the supply, as 
the really late keeping kinds are not too well 
known, and in many gardens are overlooked 
altogether. The following are reliable sorts : 
Coe’s Golden Drop, probably the richest 
flavoured variety in cultivation, keeps well 
until the end of October ; it does best as a wall 
tree. Grand Duke will hang on the tree well 
into October, and is very useful for cooking ; it 
is very prolific. Pond’s Seedling is a very large 
pink Plum, similar in shape to the Magnum 
Bonum ; it is good tor dessert when fully ripe, 
and succeeds well as a spreading bush tree. 
Wyedale is probably the latest Pium in culti- 
vation, as it hangs on the tree until the foliage 
drops in November.—JAmeEs Groom, Gosport. 


A good Melon for frames. — Many 
lovers of Melons have only frames to grow them 
in, and they must have a kind that is free set- 
ting. Many of the new kinds are unsuitable for 
frame culture. Many years ago seed of Golden 
Perfection, Beechwood, etc., could be had, but 
it would be difficult to obtain good and true 
seed of these now. Of late years I have tried 
many of the new kinds, and have found a really 
good grower and setter for frame work in 
Countess. I had two garden frames on beds of 
leaves, etc., that were used in spring for grow- 
ing Beans, Potatoes, etc. When these were 
over a little heavy soil was added, mixing all 
together, forming a ridge at the back of the 
frames. In this were set out two plants toa 
light, training them down the frame. The 
summer being favourable, they made rapid 
growth and the fruit set well. Out of one two- 
light frame I had 16 good fruits. So quickly 
did they grow that ripe fruit was obtained in 
two months from planting. These were well 
netted, and many of them weighed from 4 lb. to 
5 1b. each. The skin is a yellowish-white out- 
side, with a good deep flesh of the same colour. 
—J. CROOK. 

Golden Noble Apple.—The descriptive 
note on this Apple on page 422 is most oppor- 
tune, and the illustration of a bearing branch 
depicts the fruit in its true character. One 
important feature possessed by this variety was 
omitted in the notes, and that is its lovely 
colour when baked. Baked Apples are favoured 
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both by physician and peasant. 
readers who can afford space for a tree of this 
kind are advised to do so this planting season, 
and those who already possess the true sort 
should note these striking characteristics 
prepared in the manner suggested here. It is 
quite true that the tree is not a great cropper, 
but I think I might say without hesitation that 


during the past ten years my two trees have not | 


failed to bear their annual burden—sometimes 
light, sometimes fairly heavy—but never over- 
cropped. It does not seem liable to canker, 
and is altogether a very healthy grower.— 
V. 8. 

Gage Plums in thin borders.—No 
fruit is more delicious from the open garden 
than a good, well-ripened Gage” um. To have 
Gage Plums at their best they m ust be allowed 


to hang on the trees till they begin to shrivel. | 


In many gardens only a small space is devoted 
to Gage Plums. Some think they have a short 
season, but this is not so. This may be if only 
the common Green Gage is grown. ‘To me this 
old kind is one of the most highly flavoured, and 


where it does not succeed in the open, then | 
Useful as 


room on a wall should be given to it. 
the old kind is, some of the larger kinds are 
equally good. I consider McLauglin’s Gage so 
fine that no garden should be without a tree. 
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at the end of September, October, and some- 
times part of November, Its flesh is rich, 
sugary, and juicy, its colour of a beautiful 
golden tint, and its cropping qualities most 
regular. Plums of all kinds assume a more or 
less vigorous habit when young, and until they 
have attained toa matured state they do not 
bear so heavily, but the fruit produced is fine in 
size, colour, and quality. When _ bearing 
heavily year by year the fruit assumes a lighter 
tone of colour, smaller size, and a correspon- 
dingly poorer quality, but much of this may be 
overcome by judicious feeding and good surface 
cultivation. Water in summer, especially when 
alternated with liquid-manures, sustains the 
health and productiveness of Plum-trees to a 
surprising degree when they are past the youth- 
ful stage, and when liquid-manures are not 
available there is plenty of variety in artificial 
| manures to suit fruit and vegetable crops. 
These are highly concentrated, and but small 
quantities should be given periodically. It is 
not a good plan to plant strong-growing vege- 
tables close up to the trees, as these absorb the 
nutriment from the soil and leave it in an 
impoverished state. Plums are surface-rooting 
trees, and such can be fed more effectively 
than those whose roots burrow deeply. The 
present is a good time to plant.—S. 
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Then Lawsou’s large Gage, Transparent Gage, 
and several others are equally deserving of 
cultivation. Another recommendation to grow- 
ing several kinds is that their season may be 
extended from the middle of July till well into 
October. During the last two years I have had 
good fruit till this latter date. The greatest 
difficulty in their culture with many people is 
that they grow so strong in a young state. 
This is more so when the rooting medium is of 
a cold and heavy nature. When this is so, itis 
very difficult to induce fruitfulness in a young 
tree. The best way under these conditions is to 
lift the trees frequently, keeping the roots near 
the surface. Whenever it is possible it is wise 
to plant them in a porous and somewhat poor 
sci or they may be planted in thin borders. 
I have several trees growing on a raised border. 
Some years ago a narrow border was made by 
placing soil to the depth of 14 inches on the 
path, the soil being kept in its place by big 
stones in front. This soil isa sandy loam. In 
this are growing trees of Transparent, Guthrie’s 
Late Gage, Purple Gage, and Washington. The 
wall they are trained against consists of big 
rough stones, and from these trees I get in most 
seasons some of the finest fruit, which in wet 
weather is very liable to crack.—J. Crook. 
Plum Coe’s Golden Drop.—What the 
Greengage is in summer this Plum is in autumn, 
No other can be named that can take its place 




















| Gathering fruit.—No stated time can be 
given for picking fruit. If either Apples or 
Pears are gathered before they are ripe, or 
rather the seeds are nearly or quite ripe, the 
chances are they will never arrive at perfection ; 
not a few of them probably will shrivel badly. 
On the other hand, if left too long many valua- 
ble fruits may drop or be damaged in the 
gathering. Any kind of fruit to keep well 
should be gathered before it has arrived at the 
dropping stage. There are two tests by which 
it may be discovered when Apples and Pears 
are fit to gather. Ifon cutting through a sound 
fruit the seeds or pips are found nearly or quite 
brown, the time has arrived for gathering ; or 
if Pears are too valuable to cut, these may be 
tested by merely raising the fruit, and if found 
to separate readily from the tree that will also 
be a sure sign of fitness for storing. To leave 
any on the trees to become mellow, or fit for the 
table, is a mistake, as, with one or two unim- 
portant exceptions, all kinds are better for 
being carefully gathered and stored for a few 
days, weeks, or months, according to their time 
of ripening. Even Apples intended for cider- 
making are kept several weeks before they are 
converted into cider. In some sorts the 
chemical changes are more rapid than in others, 
and in most cases it will be found that the more 
acid the fruits when gathered the better keepers 
they will prove. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES, 
Niphetos—dwarf ». 


Few Roses are of a purer white or more 
beautiful in their half-expanded form, and those 
who want a really good climber to produce 
Roses for cutting should include the Climbing 
Niphetos in even the most limited collection. 
As a pot Rose for flowering very early, or very 
late, in the season, the old dwarf Niphetos, with 
its long, pure white buds is the best. It is 
invaluable for wreaths, or ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s buttonhole bouquets. For general use, 
young plants potted in good stiff loam, with a 
little bone-meal, in pots about 1 foot in diameter, 
will yield an enormous lot of nics useful blooms, 
and if kept in a cool temperature will continue 
to yield good crops for several years.—J. G., 
Gosport. 


Protecting Tea Roses.—When frosts 
exceed 20 degs. they are apt to injure the wood 
of many of our most beautiful Tea Roses, and it 
behoves all who have planted these freely or 
who already have them established to be pre- 
pied for emergencies. For bush plants, 





dormant, thus causing the growth of young 
shoots to appear before the frost departs, and, 
as a general consequence, to have them nipped. 
Second, the application of manure round them 
causes canker. It is almost impossible to keep 
‘it from the trees when so applied. I do, how- 


climbing.— ; ever, believe in manure forked in in spring, 


when the new shoots appear; also liquid- 
manure used twice a week just when the flower- 
buds appear. Keep the soil well open and dig 


Nature’s work. —J, GaARsIpDz, 


“The Fylde 
Paradise,” 


Good hedges may be made by planting the 
Monthly and other free-flowering Roses. Many 
of them will rise to a height of 5 feet if atten- 
tion be given them during the growing sea- 
son. If you desire an evergreen Rose for your 
hedge you will have to use Aimée Vibert or 
Longworth Rambler, and two lovely Roses 
they are for the purpose, flowering so freely 
and continuously. The Roses generally known 
as Evergreen Roses—namely, Félicité-Perpetue, 
Flora, etc., are all grand kinds for forming a 
tall hedge, but would not be suitable for such 
a hedge as you desire. Other good kinds for 
this latter would be Fellenberg, Gruss au Tep- 





litz, or Gloire des Rosomanes among the rosy- 


up in lumps, so that air and frost can do| interest of English and Irish gardens. 


Roses for a low hedge (WU. 0’ Brien).— | 





CRINUM POWELLI VAR, ALBUM 
AT KEW. 


THE typical hybrid or pink-flowered C. Powelli 
was raised many years ago by Mr. Powell, who 
succeeded in crossing C. Mooreanum with the 
old C. longifolium. The raising of this beautiful 
hardy or half-hardy bulbous plant was in its 
own way one of the most lucky of garden 
triumphs, and one that has added much to the 
All the 
Crinums of this group, both parents and off- 
spring, produce albinos or white- flowered forms, 
but, exquisite as the white varieties are, we are 
still glad to have the soft clear rose forms for a 
pleasing contrast with them. A friend who has 
lately returned from a garden holiday in Devon 
tells me that at the foot of the rocks at Torquay 
he saw recently masses of the pure white C. 
Mooreanum album bearing literally hundreds 
of heads of bloom. I think C. Powelli album is 
really some degrees hardier than C. Moore- 
anum, and is equally beautiful, so that it will 
extend to that extent the range of its culti- 
vation in colder districts than that of Torquay. 
All the hardy Crinums demand deep planting 
and a warm and sheltered position, and if they 
can have the additional advantage of some 
little extra warmth, such as is afforded by hot- 
water pipes behind the wall near which they are 





Oiinum Powelli album in an outside plant-house border in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


nothing is better than burnt earth or ordinary 
garden mould. Heap this up around the plants 
to a depth of 6 inches or 8 inches, and the most 
severe frost will not harm them Supplement 
this with dry straw, Bracken, Fern, or ever- 
green boughs, which make a lodgment for 
the snow—Nature’s own protective blanket. 
These boughs, etc., must be removed at mild 
intervals. Do not use wet straw manure, for it 
does more harm than the frost. The heads of 
standards should be stuffed with straw or 
Bracken, and then bound round with a hay or 
straw band. If fairly close together, three or 
four may be bent towards each other and one 
lot of protective material suffices for the lot. 
Standard Briers budded with Tea Roses should 
be tied together in this way, and a good lot of 
dry litter scattered over them. Teas and 
Noisettes on walls are usually taken down, 
three or four growths tied together and spread 
out horizontally, if possible, then enveloped in 
mats and dry straw or Bracken. Any ever- 
greens may well be used tor protecting material 
if cut up into suitable lengths.—Rosa. 


Manuring Roses.—‘ Louis van Houtte’ 
seems to hold the same ideas of Rose culture as 
myself. I do not believe in manuring Rose- 
trees in winter for various reasons. First, the 
plants are no doubt resting during that period, 
and the application of stableemanure has a 
tendency to keep them too warm, thereby caus- 


ing vitality at a time when they ought to be’ 


pinks; Mme. Alfred de Rougemont, Baronne 
de Maynard or Blanc Double de Courbet 
white ; and Marie Van Houtte, Gustave Regis, 
Germaine Trochon, or Billiard and Barre 
among yellows. The Scotch Roses form very 
elegant, dense, and low hedges, and when in 
flower for the short season they remain in 
bloom nothing can surpass them in beauty. A 
very desirable Rose for a hedge is the Stanwell 
Perpetual Scotch. The lovely flowers, so 


hedgerow Roses, If this variety is employed it 
would perhaps be advisable to stretch a couple 
of wires between some posts to support the 
growths, for they have a tendency to spread 
outward. The number of plants required for 
25 feet length would be about fifteen, in order to 
produce a quick effect. 


Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 


edition of the *‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Miss A. E. Cummings, King’s Buildings, 
Chester, for mass of Armeria vulgaris. 2, 





W. Rossiter, 5, Davonshire Villas, Bath, for 
view at Ellsbridge, Keynsham. 


crimsons and scarlets ; Armosa, Mme. Laurette | 
Messimy, or common Pink Monthly among | 


| bulbs of both together. 
| spikes are leafless, and as they push up through 


sweetly fragrant, are a constant reminder of the | 


Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest | 





planted, so much the better. The flowers of 
Crinum Powelli very much resemble those o; tha 
leafless Amaryllis Belladonna, and we have now 
and then had some little amusement by planting 
The Belladonna Lily 


the great undulate foliage of C. Powelli they 
look so very much like its flowers, although on 
much dwarfer purple stalks, that ordinary 
visitors are deceived, taking the flowers of tlhe 
one for those of the other. It is, however, not 
for this that we plant both together, but 
because the effect of both is enhanced by such 
combination. In other cases we have a Bella- 
donna blanda, Zephyranthes candida, and the 
golden - flowered Sternbergias all growing 
together under the sunny wall of a warm stove 


/—a combination that is much admired every 


year during September or October. 
F., Waals 


Perennial Sunflowers.—Sunflowers will 
grow almost anywhere in the most confined ba: k 
garden. The present is the best time to plant 
them, and one knows that for hiding anything 
unsightly, or for making a screen, they come in 
most useful. Some of the dwarf sorts also as 
the following list will show, are adapted for 
growing for cut bloom: Helianthus multiflorus 
maximus, 7 feet high; H. m. Soleil d’Or, quilled 
petals, 4 feet high; H. giganteus, small deep 





yellow flowers, 5 feet high; H. Miss Mellish, 
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well known, serviceable for cutting ; H. rigidus, 
bright yellow, black disc, 3 feet high.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 















































ensure a bulb to be a sure k 
grown, besides Brenchleyensis, a lot. of mixed Gladioli, and 





100 Dutch-grown. Those I liked most I marked, and I find 


ACAENAS. 


Tue plants belonging to this genus, with the 
exception of A. micruphylla, are almost wholly 
confined to Chili and Peru, and are found at 


bulbs, perhaps the size of a two-shilling-piece. Those I do 
not care so much about have made, asa rule, two large 
corms. May I expect bloom from all bulbs harvested this 
year not smaller, say, than a half-crown, and treated as 
follows: I dug all up carefully on Aug. 27, after two sharp 
frosts, left a little soil below the corms where possible, put 
in boxes intact with tops, covered with sprinkling of 
moist, coarse white sand, and propose to leave thus indoors 
in warm room till sand is dust dry, then expose corms to 








harvest 
those shifted so early last year. The skins of these were, 
when I planted them last spring, so immature that they 
came off in my fingers. I should be much obliged for any 
help you could see your way to giving meas to how one 
may know a flowering bulb? Also, are bulbs produced 
above old bulbs, even when large, ever sure bloomers, or 
are these most reliable when grown on from the spawn or 
bulbils? I propose planting again on same ground as this 
year, after manuring well. Gladiolus bulbs seem to me 
very peculiar. I bought a few named Childsii varieties, 


not to mind, as they were always very small bulbs. In one 
case this variety has made three bulbs 4 inches in 
diameter, and surely those ought to flower treated ag I 
describe ?—SPECKLEDTATOR. 





ness is due to the unripened condition of the 
corms. It is, of course, well known that even 


Acwna microphylla, 


will produce good or better flowering roots for 
very high elevations, as they are quite hardy. 
The best of the family are the following :— 
ACRHNA MICROPHYLLA.—This is a special 
favourite for the rock garden, for though the 
flowers, as in the case of all the Aczenas, are quite 
inconspicuous, the numerous balls of long rosy- 
purple spines form a very attractive feature, 
retaining their vivid colouring during the summer 
and autumn. It is also very useful for forming 
a carpet for bulbs, and few plants are more use- 


to those that have flowered well. This is but 
the natural order of things; and, again, if 
carried further to the seed stage, the corms will 
again be reduced. What you call blindness, 
however, is not blindness at all ; it is merely the 
non-flowering of a corm or root that has not 
reached the flowering stage or size. Therefore, 


that in many cases those I liked best made a lot of little | 


sun and air (under cover) till tops are quite dry, then | 
I find skins of these much more matured than, 


amongst them two Wm. Falconer, and the dealer told me | 


small corms that are not large enough to flower | 


another year, and generally of a quality superior | 








bulbs now formed of these blind Gladioli, if carefully | secure them by very early planting and | "e- 
ripened and of good size, always be blind? 3, How can ons | 3 y bf seme pigeon Sevarice at 8 8 
bloomer? This season I have | “ani 

do so. 


all but three or so have flowered admirably out of about | 


moving the flower-spike as soon as you are able 
By this means, and not allowing the 
strain that complete flowering entails on the 
plant, such energies would be available for root. 
development, and not only is flowering increased 
thereby, but a greatly improved flowering also. 
Where a quantity of these Gladioli is grown 
to the flowering stage you will always find corms 
of ot ba sizes, the largest of which, duly 
ripened, would flower next year; and the 


| smaller, if not allowed to flower at all, would 


give good roots for the year following. You 
may even pick off the flower-buds as soon as you 
see them, and this will materially assist you in 
building up larger examples. In respect to the 
lot you pulled up and ‘“‘ harvested by the first 
week of August,” the wonder is you had any 
bulbs worth planting again from such treatment, 
as not only are the corms then by no means fully 
developed, but, what is equally important, they 
are robbed of a proper ripening. 

As to the size of a flowering corm, this cannot 
be decided by rule of thumb, as the varieties 
vary considerably in this respect. Still, a corm 


| having the same diameter as a half-crown piece 
[We have not the slightest doubt the blind- | 
| planted in well-prepared—i.e., winter prepared 


should in most instances flower quite well ; and 


—ground give good results. ‘The first week of 
March is a good time, but should there be any 
inclination on the part of the little roots to start 
there will be no harm done by planting in mid- 
February, if weather and soil permit. There is 
far more in the winter keeping of Gladiolus 
bulbs than is supposed, and it is quitea mistake 
to allow them to become so dry that the outer 
skins will fall away. There is much good in 
the frost-proof cellar for these, for the conditions 
' prevailing are cool, dry, so far as active moisture 





ful, owing to its loose, though close, dwarf 
growth. It also makes a good edging, and it 
will thrive in any soil. Many also use it as a 
protecting plant for North American Orchids, 
Trilliums, and other bog-loving plants, and in 
such soils, as well as in the driest and sandiest, 
i bret home. A. Nove Zealandiz is a synonym 
of this, 


A. ARGENTEA is a much stronger-growing 
species, the leaves always larger ‘and very 
glaucous. It is nearly related to 

A. PULCHELLA, which, owing to its loose 
trailing habit and abundance of bronzy leaves, 
is perhaps more useful. The graceful branches 
of this when hanging over large stones or old 
walls havea very pretty effect, and it is perfectly 
hardy and evergreen. ow 

A. BucuaNANi.—In this the foliage is what 
may be called ‘‘ Pea green,” although this fails 
to convey any idea of the prevailing hues of 
green which make up the colour of the finely 
divided foliage, thickly set with pretty red 
spikes of bloom. Although of free growth it 
does not seem to have the encroaching habit of 
some of the New Zealand Burs, and it should 
on this account be more valued for the choicer 
parts of the rock garden. 

O. oVALIFOLIA.—This has bright green foliage, 
and being of vigorous growth will be found 
very useful for draping large stones in the rock 
garden. 

A. miupEroniA, A. MYRIOPHYLLA, and A. 
SaN@uisoRB& are also useful trailers. The 
flowers and fruit are both inconspicuous, but the 
bright green foliage and long, graceful stems 
entitle them to attention where plants of this 
class are grown. 
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TREATMENT OF GLADIOLI. 


Last spring twelvemonths, 1900, I planted some Duteh- 
grown Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, large bulbs. They 
flowered admirably, and when I cut the blooms I pulled 
up the bulbs and dried them off in the sun. All were 
flowered and harvested by first week in August. The 
treatment of pulling up bulbs directly they had flowered 
was as stated in ‘‘ Kelway’s Manual.” This year I planted 
the largest of my own selection of my own growing just 
referred to, also some bought Datch-grown 1901 Brench- 
leyensis. ‘The bought ones were considerably smaller than 
the largest of my own saving, and none of my own saving 
were smaller than these Dutch-grown I believe all of the 
small Dutch-grown flowered admirably, but I also believe 
that those that did not flower were the bulbs of my own 
saving. Iam not absolutely positive of this, but nearly 
sure ; so it amounts to this—my own saved bulbs grew 
well, but were blind, and have formed two or three large 
corms this season a each bulb, — — ree Dutch- 
rown have each thrown one super spike, and made but ‘ " 
robe bulb, in most cases no larger than bulb planted. 1, flower-spike to obtain the finest roots for another 
Do you consider that the reason my bulbs saved in 1900 | Year. For example, should you require roots to 
were blind was because insufficiently ripened? 2, Willthe produce 


a small corm needs only a longer, if possible, 
season of growth, and the early removal of the 





fine exhibition spikes you may best | 


Acena ovalifolia. 


is concerned, yet pervaded with that earthy 
coolness that is quite foreign to the harsh dry- 
ness of the cupboard in the house. Any place 
| where the temperature is about 40 degs. is suit- 
able, and the nearer such place imitates the 








cellar below ground so much the better for plants 
like the Gladiolus that must submit in this 
country toa long season of rest. Spawn will 
take two or three years to make a flowering, 
roots, seedlings, with generous treatment, 
usually two years, while the old bulbs or the 
best of them will flower the year following. ] 





RAISING SEEDLINGS. 


THERE is a good deal of interest in raising seed- 
ling plants, especially when the flowers have 
been fertilised by our own hands with strange 
pollen with the view of obtaining a new and 
distinct progeny. It is true, disappointments 
are numerous; and no man ever obtains his 
ideal; but success of some kind will surely be 
given to all who deserve it by holding on to the 
end. Many of the best Roses and other plants 
have been obtained from flowers which have not 
been artificially hybridised. A collection of the 
best known varieties has been got together in 
the same garden near each other, and the seeds 
from the lot planted and grown on together till 
they flowered. In many cases the parentage of 
new plants can be distinctly traced in their 
appearance, Apart from the interest attached 
to the raising of new varieties of plants by 
hybridising, a good deal of useful work may be 
done by selection, and in maintaining purity 
of stock in any good old-fashioned flowers that 
everybody does, or would like to, grow. All 
seeds should be gathered when dry, and just 
before they are ripe, but with sufficient sap in 
tke outer covering of all the pods to com- 
plete the process of ripening. When gathered, 
the pods should be placed in saucers or 
in paper-lined boxes in an airy room for a week 
or longer, till the seeds are thoroughly ripened, 
when they may be rubbed out, cleaned, placed 
in packets, and stored away in a drawer in a 
dry, cool. place till the season for sowing comes 
round, whether that be in autumn or spring. 
As a rule, most of the flower and other seeds are 
sown in spring ; and though that is the custom, 
it does not follow that in: every case it is the 
most suitable time—in truth, many of what are 
called hardy annuals make stronger and better 
plants if sown in autumn as goon as ripe. In the 
case of most things, new seeds are better than 
old ones, though nearly all seeds will grow very 
well the second year. A growth of 75 per cent. 
even of new seeds is not a bad percentage, as in 
all families there are weaklings, and, of course, 
every year after the percentage decreases ; but 
in the preservation of the vitality of a seed 
much depends upon its being kept dry and 


cool, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clematis failing.—I want to know why a Snow- 
white Clematis on a wire fence is every year devoured by 
a pest of some kind—leaves and flowers suffer alike—while 
a Jackmani on the same fence is never touched? I have 
observed the same thing with O. Henryi on a house wall 
in another garden, Jackmani again being left alone. I 
syringed with paraffin solution with very little effect, the 
mischief being done at night.—Hzron, 


Tropzolum polyphyllum. — Will you please 
advise me how I should treat bulbs of Tropxolum poly- 
phyllum which I have just received? Should I plant them 
in open or in pots till the summer? In the latter case, I 
suppose I should keep them in a cold-frame well covered 
with fibre?7—F. W. 

{Lay them in box filled with Cocoa-fibre in cold-frame, 
and plant out in dry situations in the rock garden or on 
sunny banks next April. It is quite hardy and should be 
left alone. ] 

Violets not flowering.—I have a frame of Violets 
(Marie Louise), which to all appearance are in a very 
healthy condition, but do not flower freely. They are full 
of bud, and have had careful attention, watered carefully, 
and covered up when there is any sign of frost. I raise 
the lights about 2 inches in fine weather, so as to give 
them a good supply of air. I should esteem it a great 
favour if you would advise me as to what further treat- 
ment I could give them to produce a larger quantity of 
flowers.—A Constant READER, 

{You are keeping your Violets too close. Throw the 
lights right off, except during gales of wind and rain, and 
put them on in frosty weather. } 

Bulbs and perennials.—At what depth should 
bulbs be planted so as to grow autumn perennials over 
them—say, Daffodils and their class, Iris, etc., and smaller 
bulbs? Is there any rule for such? Also, does it injure 
the bulbs of Daffodils, Crocuses, Snowdrops, etc., to (when 
digging up a border) remove them now? Most have long 
white roots, 2 inches long, in a mass ; but the border had 
to be dug up to be renewed. I have replanted bulbs else- 
where.—A. JAPONICA, 


[You cannot grow hardy perennials over 
buibs, You may have any of the annuals, sowing 
or planting these as soon as the bulbs have 
finished flowering. You ought to plant the 
Daffodils, etc., in the spaces between the hardy 
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plants, and in this way you will be able to geta 
succession of bloom. Lifting the bulbs as you 
have done will weaken them, and their flowering 


will be poorer in consequence. ] 


Gaillardias.—Lovers of hardy perennials 
should not forget the useful Gaillardias, and 
those who have dry soils should grow them, for 
there are not many plants that bloom so freely 
Particularly 
would I call attention to those whose gardens 
are on a slope, or who are in difficulties some- 
times to know what to plant on banks where 
Let the Gail- 
lardias have a trial, and I feel sure that once 


where dry conditions obtain. 


sun and air dry everything up. 


grown they will not be dispensed with, for they 


bloom freely when other plants fail. Plant at 
once, and so give them an opportunity of 


becoming established.—WoopBASTWICkK. 


Iris reticulata.—This lovely gem is very 
hardy, and flowers early in spring. I have 


known it to be in bloom and a fall of snow come, 
yet it took no harm. It requires a well-drained 
lightish soil, plenty of leaf-mould or old Mush- 
room-bed material and grit should be incor- 
porated, and the bulbs should not be planted 
very deep. I like to place a little sand at the 
base ofeach. It prevents decay and encourages 
early root action. A sunny position is necessary, 
This Iris is valuable for pot culture, coming into 
flower in January or February, according to the 
temperature given. Half-a-dozen bulbs may be 
placed in a 44-inch pot in loamy soil, containing 
a fifth part cow-manure well dried. If wanted 
to flower as soon as possible, place them ina 
temperature of 50 degs. till growth is } inch 
long, then raise it to 55 degs. Plants grown in 
an ordinary greenhouse will have larger and 
brighter coloured flowers. —CromEr. 


Too many flower-beds.—The one thing 
that an English garden can excel all others in is 
its turf, for, except on the south coast, where 
the soil is very light and the summer rainfall 
equally so, parched or burnt-up turf is seldom 
seen. Those who have only a limited space at 
their disposal should devote as much space as 
possible to the lawn, and, above all, not cut it 
up into meaningless and fantastically shaped 
flower-beds, for if the turf is carried as near as 
possible to the boundaries, so ag to leave a 
border for all kinds of herbaceous plants, this 
will give a maximum of display with a minimum 
of labour. When flowers are confined to mixed 
borders there is always something of interest to 
look at with very little of the clipping of 
edgings and rooting up one batch of bedding 
poe to make room for the next. If you must 

ave a few beds cut on your lawn, let them be 
of the simplest design, so that the mowing 
machine may run round the margins and leave 
no sharp-pointed pieces of turf to be clipped.— 
J. G., Gosport. 

Winter treatment of Romneya.—I have two 
Romneyas planted in the open which I wish to protect 
during the winter. They were put in 18 months ago, and 
last winter I gave them the protection of stakes and mat- 
ting during the severe weather. This summer they threw 
up strong new shoots and blossomed well on the new 
wood, but the old shoots were not satisfactory, and seem 
to me to be hardly worth preserving. What I want to 
know is whether this winter I may cut them down and 
cover them in time of frost with handlights, relying upon 
the new shoots for next year’s bloom? All the foliage has 
now either fallen or lost its beauty, and the bare canes are 
anything but beautiful objects. Does Magnolia stellata 
require any protection from frost during the winter ?— 
P. O. Parr. 

[You may cut the old rods away and mulch 
the surface well with spent hot-bed-manure 
some 3 inches deep. You will get better results 
by adopting this method each year, and the old 
growths may be removed so soon as the leaves 
fall. The winter mulch, as suggested above, 
will also assist to greater vigour in the coming 
year, and it will do no harm if allowed to 
remain, as, when supplying moisture in dry 
times during the growing season, any remaining 
nutriment will be carried down to the roots. 
The Magnolia is one of the hardiest of its race, 
and should be left alone; but, like the above, 
you may mulch the roots with every possible 
advantage. ] ; 


A north wall.—For a long time I regarded 
a border under a north wall as a necessary evil, 
capable of no good results. But trial and expe- 
rience have quite altered this opinion, and its 
peculiar value is now fully appreciated. This is 
the only place in my garden for English Ferns, 
where all sorts, including the Osmunda, will 
flourish and look perfectly at home. Rhododen- 
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drons and herbaceous Phloxes will thrive here 
without becoming dried up and withered in the 
hot summer days, A lovely kind of Forget-me- 
not sows itself every year in sufficient quantities 
to supply the rest of the garden. Pansies grow 
well and Spirza japonica luxuriates in the 
damp, cool soil, and is covered with feathery 
white flowers in July. Cuttings of shrubs, 
Roses, creepers, etc., are planted here during 
the summer, and require very little watering. 
It is the place that best suits various greenhouse 
plants for their summer outing, and Polyan- 
thuses, Auriculas, Scilla campanulata, etc., can 
rest here while the beds are being used for sum- 
mer flowers ; indeed, it serves well as a reserve 
garden for most plants. The wall is covered 
with Ivy, Gloire de Dijon Roses, and Ampelop- 
sis Veitchi ; also the lovely Tropswolum specio- 
sum will do better here than in a more sunny 
position. In the winter this border seems to be 
more sheltered from cold and frost than other 
parts of the garden, and the only fault I find is 
that of its being a favourite hiding-place for 
slugs and snails, which necessitates the more 
tender plants receiving a dusting of lime pretty 
often.—A. G. 


Raising Lilium auratum from seed.—I have 
& quantity of well-ripened seed of this Lily, and should 
like to raise some bulbs from it. Would you kindly give 
a few hints on the treatment required and the best time 
for sowing? I understand the method of raising from 
bulb scales.—S, F. D, 

[The end of January will be early enough to 
sow the seed, and you had best keep it mean- 
while in a well stoppered bottle or similar 
thing—that is, assuming the seed is quite dry 
and cleaned. The soil best suited for sowing it 
in should consist of peat, loam, and sharp silver- 
sand in about equal parts, adding some powdered 
charcoal rather liberally to the bulk. If you 
have a sufficient quantity, you may make the 
sowing in a hand-light or frame, but if only 
sufficient for a box you had best take the 
precaution of charring the interior by first 
smearing with petroleum, and then lighting it, 
taking care, however, not to let it burn too 
long. A small quantity of paper or shavings 
will be necessary, and when well in flame turn 
the box upside down to smother the flame. Say 
you employ a box 6 inches deep, then one third 
should be devoted to drainage. The soil should 
be made rather firm and quite level for the 
sowing, and so arranged that when the seed is 
covered with 4-inch of soil, finely sifted, there 
still remains an inch of space at the top to 
admit of growth. Having made the surface 
ready for the seed, give the soil a good water- 
ing and let it remain a few hours before the seed 
is sown, finally covering up as stated, and 
gently watering the surface with a fine rose. 
The box or pan should be covered with glass 
and darkened, as in this way a minimum of 
water will be required. You will do well to 
sow the seed quite thinly, so that the bulbs may 
remain tor two seasons without any further dis- 
turbance. Very little water will be required, 
but when applied give sufficient to moisten the 
entire body of soil, and allow the glass to 
remain off for atime. With signs of growth air 
must be admitted, and the glass should not 
longer be darkened. It is at this season that 
the greatest care will be needed, and though 
the soil must not be dry or approaching to dry- 
ness, the opposite extreme must be avoided. In 
the first year the active or growing season of a 
Lily seedling is comparatively short, and water 
must be given more sparingly with the yellow- 
ing of the leaves. When quite decayed the box 
may be placed in any position where a cool, 
uniform moisture obtains, with only sufficient 
moisture to keep the soil from getting quite 
dry. With the second season of growth the 
bulbs should be transplanted, using similar soil, 
though somewhat rougher in character. The 
transplanting should be done go soon as the leaf 
decays, and the young bulbs may then be placed 
an inch apart each way, and be covered an inch 
deep also with the soil. A chief item to observe 
is that cool, moist condition usually found in a 
half-shaded brick frame or pit. No artificial 
heat should be needed, but the receptacle 
should be secure from frost, owing to the depth 
of soil covering above the bulbs at this time. 
After this the bulbs should be replanted each 
year at the same time, and at four years old 
should be given a place in the open. It is 
possible in this way to obtain some permanent 
clumps of this grand hardy Lily. ] 
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WATERSIDE GARDENING. 


NorTHine, perhaps, in the garden» landscape 
adds so much of natural beauty as a well- 
disposed area of water, a beauty that may be 
increased when such areas, or at least the 


approaches thereto, have been dealt with in a | 


manner suitable and agreeable to the surround- 
ings. How it may be dealt with, in a measure 
depends on its being a lake or pond ; or, again, 
whether the water area be purely artificial or 
wholly natural. If a natural spot, doubtless 
there also will be found the elegant Willows 
that of a surety get there sooner or later, 
together with much other suitable material. It 
is in such a spot that the unthinking worker 
may soon spoil the work of years, and may 
soon undo what time has all so quietly 
fashioned. Then, again, in the artificial pond 
or waterside two things may often be seen— 
that in which the mason has played an unwel- 
come part, leaving the signs of his craft all too 
hideously exposed to view, not merely spoilin 

its own immediate vicinity, but rendering bask 
and harsh much of the garden that may, per- 
chance, be in view. And there is the waterside 
so formed that the Grassy slopes, as they dip 








appearance, and only crave for a wet spot to 
enable them to flower well. Again, there is the 
Water Forget-me-not, at home in the wet 
marginal sod, and which should never be absent 
from the more frequented of the approaches. 
Not less beautiful and quite a host in them- 
selves are the Meadow Sweets, delighting in the 
wet or moist conditions ensured at a few feet 
from the water. If a bold promontory exists, 
there is no plant that will give ruggedness and 
effect to the scene in the same degree as the 
Gunnera, and if a bed of rather light soil is 
ie at the start this will help the plant. 

ery fine among Grassy-looking subjects 1s the 
Gallingale, which may be planted on the margin 
of a bank. If an exceptional bit of colour is 
needed, the planter will find Monarda didyma 
difficult to beat; but it should not associate 
with the coloured Meadow Sweets, to which 
allusion has been made. Saxifraga peltata and 
the Royal Fern are things to be remembered, 
and such Irises as sibirica in variety are most 
useful. The lovely forms of Iris Kempferi may 
be included also, but for these it is better that 
a soil provision be made, so arranging the 
plants in irregular clumps that water is easily 
conducted to the roots during the hot weather. 








such early spring park i sow seed where it 
can be kept watered and shaded about the 
middle of June. Plant out the seedlings 
6 inches apart in August on good ground, and 
then transplant to where wanted to bloom in 
October. Any that show long shoots can have 
them shortened back somewhat.—D. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR EXHIBITION. 
Witt you kindiy give me the names and descriptions of 
about a dozen Japanese Chrysanthemums for exhibition 
as cut blooms ?—W. 8. 

[The following varieties are recommended for 
their high quality as exhibition blooms, without 
taking into consideration whether they are of 
difficult culture or not. As you do not say 
whether you are a beginner our position is some- 
what uncertain, but if you desire those of easy 
culture, we shall be pleased to prepare a new 
selection on hearing from you. You cannot 
have a better list than the following if you wish 
to succeed in keen competition :— 

Mmr. Carnot.—An immense bloom, both in 
depth and breadth, and very refined. The form 





A water scene in Hyde Park. From a photograph by G, A. Champion, 


and meet the water’s edge, joining here and 
there with Reeds, Grasses, Rushes, and the like, 
needs but little improving. It is just such a 
pretty waterside as this that appears in the 
illustration to-day, not to be found in some 
far-off country garden, but well-nigh in the 
heart of London—indeed, in London’s greatest 
park. That so natural a scene may grace a 
London garden should prove a strong incentive 
to those whose tastes are like-minded. 

In the illustration to the left some Bamboos 
hold sway, and immediately in front one of the 
handsomest of the Rheums, with its beautifully 
divided leafage, topples over the adjacent 
growth till the water’s edge is reached. Again, 
in the front of this some of the Water Irises 
appear—I. pseudacorus, probably—and in 
front of it is apparently a small example of the 
Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis). Then, in the 
immediate right-hand bottom corner we see the 
Water Lilies, with over and amid them the 
Bulrushes. These are but a few of the many 
useful and diversified forms of plants that may 
be grown with advantage near the water’s edge. 
For instance, in the spring of the year the Bog 
Bean (Menyanthes trifoliata), with its ex- 
quisitely fringed blossoms, and the shining 
golden-yellow of the King-cup make their 





Seedling Pansies.—I think I have never 
seen of the Tufted section of these a more 
beautiful bed than I observed this summer at 
the Reading Seed Farm of probably 1,500 
plants, and all from seed sown in 1900, the 
seedlings being in October dibbled out into the 
bed at some 10 inches apart. If bizarre, for 
there seemed to be all the colours usually found 
in these flowers, yet the mixture was so varied 
and beautiful, I could but express the warmest 
admiration. Myriads of these plants were as 
well worthy of selection for propagation as 
were any now named ; indeed, I wondered 
whether it was worth troubling to obtain named 
varieties when such first-rate quality could be 
got from seed. There were also huge masses of 
white Pansies, hardly of the Tufted section, 
having quite large flowers of the purest hue, 
and blooming so abundantly that the ground 
seemed as it coated with snow. How these 
would catch on with the public could they be 
grown in quantity for market sale. I know of 
no named variety that could excel these beauti- 
ful seedling forms. In other directions there 
were blotched and variously coloured varieties in 
wondrous profusion, all proving that from seed 
alone the most varied and beautiful of flowers 
cin be obtained. To have strong plants for 





is reflexing, with florets of medium width, 
drooping, pure white. It is of tall growth. 

Mrs. W. Mease.—A pale sulphur-yellow 
sport from the last-named, being identical with 
that variety in every particulareave colour. Of 
the three members of this family this variety is 
the most consistent. 

Mr. T. Carrinaton.—An immense incurved- 
Japanese of pleasing form, with long, broad 
florets rather loosely incurving, and making a 
deep bloom. Colour carmine-rose with silvery 
reverse ; dwarf. 

VIvIAND Moret — One of the easiest to grow, 
and still one of the most useful exhibition sorts. 
The florets are rather narrow, long, and droop- 
ing, and the colour is a pleasing silvery mauve- 
pink, Second crown-buds should be retained. 

Mrs. Barkiay.—A massive-looking bloom, 
with broad florets of good length and capital 
substance, slightly incurving. The colour is a 
rosy-mauve, with a pale reverse. The plant is 
dwarf and of easy culture. 

Mons. CHeNnon DE Lecne.—One of the most 
distinct exhibition blooms. The form is a 
charming Japanese-reflexed, with long florets of 
medium width and very regularly developed. 
Second crown-buds should be retained, as the 
resulting blooms then partake of a very distinct 
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and unique colour. Reddish salmon-tinted 
cerise fairly well describes the colour. The 
plant is dwarf. 

Mrs. J. Luwis.—This is one of the finest 
white sorts in cultivation, and is very telling 
when properly represented. The blooms are 
large and full, with fairly long florets of good 
breadth. Second crown-buds answer the re- 
quirements of this plant best. It is of medium 
height. 

Lapy Hanuam.—A lovely rosy-cerise, on a 
chamois ground, sport from Viviand Morel, and 
quite distinct. Like the parent plant it is of 
easy culture, and is iadispensable. 
crown-buds should be retained. 

Le GranD Dracon.—A very full rich yellow 
bloom, of Japanese-reflexed form, with long 
florets of medium breadth, gracefully drooping. 
A late bud selection sees the colour freely suf- 
fused with bronze. A natural first crown-bud 
selection answers very well in this case. Nice 
habit. 

Catvat’s’99.— Another very handsome flower, 
with long, broad florets ; colour creamy-white, 
freely tinted mauve. A very telling bloom when 
well grown. Not quite so robust as one may 
desire. 

Mrs. Coompres —No list could be con- 
sidered complete without this variety, which 
may be regarded as of the easiest culture. The 
flowers are large and full, having long florets of 
medium width, which reflex very prettily. The 
colour is a charming pale pink, and the plant is 
dwarf. Any buds developing towards the end 
of August are the best to retain. 

M. Louis Remy.—This has achieved great 
success this season, It is a large, deep, full 
flower, with fairly broad florets, and the 
colour is chrome yellow. It is of good habit. 
Second crown-buds are those which should be 
retained. ; 

Lorp LupLow.—Another very distinct bloom 
of large size and pleasing form, florets long and 
of medium breadth, colour deep yellow, tinted 
crimson, Second crown-buds from an early 
April stopping are best. Good habit. 

Minutcent Ricaarpson. — A remarkably 
broad, full bloom of splendid substance, with 
long florets of good breadth. Colour purple- 
claret, with silvery reverse.: Natural first 
crown-buds are best. (ood habit. 

Lity Mountrorp —This is another distinct 
bloom, and has rapidly come to the fore. The 
blooms are of good size, with long, flat florets of 
medium width, and the colour, on a late August 
bud selection, is a charming creamy-white, beau- 
tifully flushed with bright pink. Good habit. 

LionrL Humeurey.—Daring the past season 
this variety has been exhibited freely and in 
superb condition. It has very long, drooping 
florets of medium width, and the colour is a 
beautiful chestnut-crimson. It is of easy cul- 
ture, second crown-buds answering best, The 
habit, too, is good. 

Mrs. G. Minenam —A pretty bloom of large 
proportions aptly describes this variety. Long, 
broad florets of good substance build up a full 
flower for exhibition. The colour, bright rose- 
pink inside, and silvery reverse to the lightly- 
incarving florets, makes it one to be desired. 
First crown-buds should be retained. 

Srupxicity,—A refined white bloom of goodly 
proportions, with ‘long petals of good breadth. 
The blooms are pure white. First crown-buds 
give the finest flowers, E. G. 





Chrysanthemum Edith Tabor.—Of 
all the kinds to be seen at the recent Aquarium 
show, not one was more striking than a 
splendid vase of half-a-dozen flowers of this. 
For the variety they were giants, and such 
form! It is the perfection of Japanese shape, 
full, deep, and with a charming curl at the tips 
of its florets. The shade of yellow is rich and 
deep, and the florets look as if they are 
burnished, The growth of the plant is some- 
what spare, but it is not a difficult kind to 
cultivate after its early stages. It is a remark- 
able variety, which must not be discarded 
because it is an old one.—H. 

New and Rare Plants.—Drawings of 
these are now being made by Mr. Moon, with a 
view to their issue in a high-class monthly 
periodical. Any readers who may have new and 
rare plants, trees or shrubs, would oblige by 
sending them, carefully packed, to Mr. Moon, 
Herbert Lodge, St. Albans, Herts. 
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POT PLANTS IN AUTUMN. 


At this season of the year one invariably hears 
many complaints of plants that have been 
flowering freely all the summer ceasing to do 
so, while other people still have a good display 
of bloom. On a little inquiry, it usually turns 
out that the ones that have failed have done so 
from exhaustion of the soil, for plants, like 
other things, must have food if fresh growth 
and bloom are to be formed. While the soil is 
fresh and full of the elements necessary to 
sustain life, all goes well, but as soon as the 
pots get crowded with hungry roots and the 
food supply is exhausted, the young growth 
ceases, and successional blooms fail to appear, 
or, if they appear, they do not come to per- 
fection. This can only be overcome by giving 
liberal supplies of food in a liquid form. Any- 
thing in the way of shaking out the old soil and 
replacing with new would entail a considerable 
loss of time, as the plants would have to recover 
the check of repotting before they could start 
into new growth, but with the many fertilisers 
now at hand, supplied in convenient form for 
amateurs’ use, with full instructions on the tins, 
there is really no need for letting one’s plants 
get so exhausted as to cease flowering. Those 
who excel in window gardening do not’stop for 
their plants to tell them they are starving, but 
start giving small doses of stimulants while they 
are in good health and flower. Dwellers in 
rural districts use a tub for making liquid- 
manure, but if guano in any form is applied, it 
is best dissolved in the water, and given in very 
gentle doses, for a good tablespoonful in a gallon 
of water, applied three times a week, is better 
than stronger doses at longer intervals. But 
food in some way must be applied, or flowering 
must cease, J. G., Gosport. 





THE SWEET LUCULIA. 


LUCULIA GRATISSIMA is one of the most beauti- 
ful winter-flowering conservatory. plants in 
cultivation, forming, when planted out in about 
equal portions of turfy loam and fibrous peat, 
large bushes 6 feet or more in diameter, and 
filling the house with delicious fragrance in 
November and December. Some years ago I 
had charge of a conservatary, in which several 
large plants of Luculia were growing beautifully 
in the borders ; for, although it is rare to meet 
with a really good specimen in a pot, yet, when 
planted out in good soil in a well-drained border, 
it grows as freely as a Willow. The great 
thing is to prune well back after flowering ; 
if this is not. done, the plant soon gets naked at 
the bottom, and does not flower well. It often 
makes 2 feet or 3 feet of wood in one season, and 
the flowers are borne at the ends of the shoots ; 
therefore, it is important to facilitate the ripen- 
ing of the wood as much as possible by exposure 
to light and by reducing the supply of water 
during August and September. The Luculia 
also makes a grand plant for covering the back 
wall of a conservatory, and there is scarcely 
any limit to the space it will cover. Liquid- 
manure, made from soot, and given clear during 
the flowering and growing period, adds to the 
strength and beauty of its flowers, and imparts 
a rich dark green tint to its foliage. The 
syringe should be used frequently to keep the 
foliage clean. About the same treatment that 
suits Camellias for blooming at Christmas will 
also suit the Luculia. A really good specimen 
of this Luculia in a pot is not often met with, 
and the reason probably is that the plant is 
usually encouraged to flower before a good 
foundation has been laid for the future specimen. 
Until it is well established in a good-sized pot, 
it seems rather impatient of being cut back; 
plants are, therefore, allowed to flower without 
being subjected to cutting, and it is somewhat 
difficult afterwards to induce them to become 
bushy. In commencing to form a specimen, 
begin with a young, healthy plant ; keep it grow- 
ing in what is called an intermediate-house, and 
persistently pinch or rub out the leading buds 
till a good foundation for the fae specimen is 
formed. Do not allow it to flower till this 
object has been obtained, and the plant will be 
longer-lived in consequence. When potting is 
necessary, give a liberal shift. Although when 
making its growth the Luculia delights in 
liberal supplies of water, anything in the shape 
of stagnation at the root produces ill health, 
from which there is little or no recovery. The 
best soil for pot culture is two-thirds turfy 






















loam and one-third fibrous peat, with a dash of 
fine charcoal, The soil should be well broken 
up and rubbed through a coarse sieve without 
extracting the fibre. Pot firmly; loose potting 
encourages rapid growth, but this is often 
inimical to the formation of a good specimen. 
It may be propagated by cuttings made of the 
young side-shoots, taken off with a heel, and 
placed under a bell-glass in a cool situation till 
callused, then plunged in a mild bottom-heat. 
It may also be increased by means of layers, 








MANAGEMENT OF PITS AND FRAMES 
IN AUTUMN. 


MAny errors are made in the management of 
these at all times of the year; but at no season 
more than in autumn. Many lovers of their 
gardens have nothing but these to shelter and 
bring on their tender plants, and it is astonish- 
ing the pleasure many of these cultivators get 
from such structures by studying the needs and 
surroundings of their plants, while others from 
lack of knowledge give them up, or only attend 
them in a half-hearted manner. These simple 
appliances are more valuable in the garden than 
more costly houses, provided they are properly 
managed. I am convinced more mistakes are 
made from keeping them too close than from any 
other cause, especially at this time of year. A 
large number of growers think it is necessary to 
close these with sun heat in them, and some are 
so foolish as to sprinkle them before doing so. 
Let those growers who do this stop and think of 
the nature of the things they are treating in this 
way, and how they would fare ina natural way. 
By deing this they surround the occupants with 
a damp, cold air for many hours. Tender plants 
resent this, and in the end damp off or become 
a prey to mildew. Far better keep a little air 
on at all times, and, should the night be extra 
cold, then close the light, giving air the 
first thing in the morning, and to assist in keep- 
ing the cold out cover the glass. When tender 
things have been growing in the open air for 
many months they become hard and ripened, 
and this close, damp air is detrimental to them. 
If frames are kept very dry, giving as much air 
as possible, tender things may be kept in them 
well into the autumn, when they can be removed 
to other quarters. In frames that are on hot- 
beds, and filled during summer with Cucumbers 
and Melons, the soil, when these are well nigh 
over, should be allowed to get dry, and it is 
astonishing how well many things thrive in 
these for months, provided attention is given to 
the airing and damping. For several years I 
have kept Primulas and Cinerarias in these— 
the latter till Christmas. The former I raise 
near the glass on pots or wood raised on pots. 
This suits them far better than dry, airy shelves 
at this time of year. : 

In storing things to protect them from severe 
frost, it is a good plan to keep the lights off as 
long as possible. When Violets are lifted and 
put into frames, many ruin them by dampi 
them and shutting them up. When severe ead 
comes they are tender, and, being confined, they 
damp off. My method is not to put on the 
light till severe frost. comes, well watering the 
Violets first so that they do not need it in 
winter. J. Crook, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Agapanthus umbellatus.—A friend has given 
me a couple of fine Agapanthus plants in 12-inch pots. 
The roots appear to have burst the pots, there being eight 
or nine crowns to each plant. I have placed them ina 
cool greenhouse, Ought I to divide the plants or repot ? 
Do they require plenty of water in the winter? 2, Would 
you suggest a flowering creeper for a cool greenhouse from 
which frost is kept out by oil-stove ?—QuEEN Bux. 

[The way to have good specimens is to grow 
them in tubs. . The African Lily roots so freely 
and strongly as to burst the strongest pots, but 
on no account should this lessen its cultivation. 
Tubs are cheap and easily obtainable. For 
smaller specimens 4}-gallon and 9 gallon casks 
cut in two, and a few holes bored in the bottom 
for drainage, do very well; but for larger speci- 
mens petroleum or tar-barrels treated in the 
same way, but charred inside previous to use, 
will hold specimens quite large enough for any 
place or purpose, and capable of producing from 
thirty to forty spikes of flower each season. 
The beauty of a well-flowered specimen of this 
African Lily can hardly be exaggerated. Repot 
your specimens in the spring, giving free sandy 
loam, well drained, abundance of water in the 
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growing season, and protection from the severest 
frost in winter. Once a good specimen is made 
up, it is not advisable to distur it at the root. 
Give stimulants freely in the shape of liquid- 
manure throughout the summer, and the reward 
will be from ten to forty spikes of bloom each 
year, according to the size and strength and 
liberal treatment «f the plants. 
unharmed from 10 degs. to 12 degs. of frost, and 
in any shed, cellar, or room where the severe 
frost can be kept from it, it will be safe You 
cannot do better than try a Gloire de Dijon 
Rose. ] 


Fuchsia procumbens.—Will you kindly name en- 
closed, and state treatment? The plant was given to me 
a short time ago. i 


It is of a trailing habit, and has now 

lost all its leaves, except at the extreme ends.— L. H. 
[The enclosed specimen is Fuchsia procum- 
bens, a native of New Zealand. It needs much 
the same winter treatment as the garden varie- 
ties of Fuchsia—that is, the protection of a 
greenhouse and just sufficient water to keep the 
soilslightly moist, then with the returo of spring 
new growth will take place. Directly the young 
leaves make their appearance the plant may be 
repotted in ordinary potting compost, say, two- 
thirds of loam to one-third well decayed leaf- 


Tt will stand | 





sufficient to keep the soil slightly moist. Then, 
about the end of 
give an increased amount of water, 
the rising temperature @ syringing once or 
twice a day will be of service. Do not prune 
them back in the spring, for if any pruning is 
needed it should be done directly the flowering 
season is over. Take care to cut out any old 
exhausted wood, and if necessary the stout and 
vigorous shoots may be shortened back, but 
remember it is principally upon these that your 
future display of blossoms depends. It makes a 
delightful free-flowering climber for training to 
the roof of the stove, as in such a position the 
wood gets well ripened, and this is of great 
assistance in the production of blossoms. Re- 
potting, if necessary, should be done after 
flowering, as s00n as the young shoots break out 
from the pruning. A suitable compost consists 
of two-thirds good turfy loam to one-third of 
leaf-mould and well-decayed manure, with in 
addition a good eprinkling of sand. As the pots 
get full of roots, and particularly if they have 
not been repotted, an occasional dose of liquid- 
manure during the growing season will be of 
service. Towards autumn the water supply 
must be gradually diminished, and at that period 


Group of the Japanese Snowball-tree (Viburnum plicatum). 


mould and a little sand, but the ingredients may 
be varied somewhat according to the consistency 
of the loam. In potting a considerable amount 
of the old soil may be removed, and after the 
operation the soil should be kept somewhat 
moister, but care must be taken not to give too 
much water till the roots are working freely. 
The curious, though pretty, blossoms are borne 
during the summer months, and are often suc- 
ceeded by comparatively large oval-shaped 
berries, whichare, when ripe, of areddish hue, and 
impart quite a distinctive feature to the plants. 
Its free, trailing habit of growth eminently fits 
it for suspended pots or baskets, and in this 
way it forms a delightful summer and autumn 
feature in the greenhouse. ] 

Clerodendron Balfouri.—I would be glad if 
you would give me a few hints as to the proper treatment 
f this plant? I have two good plants in 10-inch pots. I 
do not understand their treatment. I have them in a 
stove. Should I dry them off and then prune back in the 
spring? If so, how far back shall I cutthem? Oould I 
strike cuttings and grow little bushes in 5 inch pots? 
What compost is best for them ?—S7RIVER. 

[Your plants of Clerodendron Bulfouri should 
be wintered in the coolest part of the stove, the 
most suitable place for them being a stracture 
where a minimum of 55 degs. is maintained. 
Throughout the winter care must be taken that 
they are not over-watered, as they only need 


the plants should have almost if not quite full 
exposure to the sun, in order to ripen the wood, 
upon which so much of the future display 
depends. Cuttings are not at all difficult to 
strike, and plants so obtained will grow in 5 inch 
pots. The best time for taking the cuttings is 
in April or May, as the young shoots are then in 
full growth. A length of 4 inches to 6 inches 
is very suitable for the cuttings, which must be 
dibbled into well-drained pots of light sandy 
soil, pressed moderately firm, and placed in a 
close propagating case or covered with a bell- 
glass in a stove temperature till rooted, which 
will be in about three weeks or a month. After 
this they must be potted off and shifted into 
larger pots when necessary. Being paturally of 
climbing habit, you will not be able to grow 
them as little bushes in 5-inch pots, but they 
may be trained around three or four sticks, aud 
in that way will torm neat specimens that will 
flower well. | 


—— 
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THE JAPANESE SNOWBALL-TREE 
(VIBURNUM PLICATUM). 


Tus ranks among the very choicest of shrubs, 


| not only for the shrubbery, but for covering 


walls, and there is no finer clothing for a north 
wall or where the sun seldom reaches than this 
beautiful Japanese plant. A group of it on 
lawn, as may be seen by our illustration, dis- 
plays its beauty to perfection, for then the 
horizontally spreading shoots have room to 
develop, and in the middle of May are wreathed 
with snowy clusters of bloom. The single or 
typical V. plicatum is not in cultivation here, 
though it is an extremely fine shrub in Japan, 
where it grows into a tall spreading bush. The 
flat flower-clusters are each about 9 inches 
across, the few sterile flowers exceptionally 
large and pure white. V. plicatum is not 
nearly enough known and planted, but of late 
years the best nurseries. about London have 
increased its culture, and now it is as plentiful 
and as cheap as ordinary shrubs. Like V. Opulus 
sterile, it may be ‘ orced into flower early, but it 
is not graceful enough as a 
pot plant compared with the 
common Snowball-tree. 





NOTES AND RHPLIKS. 


Planting creepers.— 
To wait until spring before 
planting creepers is not 
always the wisest policy, as 
very often, when this is 
done and a dry period fol- 
lows, they do not make that 
progress one would wish ; 
moreover, in nailing them 
up one is likely to injure the 
buds newly formed. It is 
always preferable, where it 
can be done, to get on with 
planting at this time of the 
year, and, as most hardy 
climbers can be procured in 
pots, there-is no advantage 
in waiting. Where wall 
climbers are wanted, it is 
advisable to see to it, that 
the soil in which they are 
planted is of the best and 
free from rubbish, which is 
often thrown near to the 
foot of a wall.—Woopsast- 
WICK. 

Osmanthus _ilicifo-« 
lius.— As a dwarf, low- 
growing shrub this should 
be more frequently grown. 
The small deep green, shin- 
ing leaves look well at any 
season, and not being of 
rampant growth, it may be 
planted near the front of 
borders or in groups on the 
turf, a position it is suited for, owing to coming 
into bloom at the beginning of the winter, and 
being sweet-scented it should have an additional 
claim on all shrub lovers. The blooms, which 
are not large, are greenish-white and freely pro- 
duced. Sostrong is the perfume that in the 
last few days in October when I was walking 
round the grounds my attention was arrested 
by its strong ecent. The bush under notice is 
8 feet to 10 feet high and as much through; it 
will continue in bloom for several weeks. 
Sprays of it cut and placed in big vases are most 
useful at this season, especially if long shoots of 
the yellow Jasmine are associated with it. It 
thrives best in a sandy soil.—J. CRooK. 


Berry-bearing plants.—In open, genial 
seasons like the present there is not much fear of 
these suffering much from the attacks of birds, 
and they go a long way towards brightening up 
the dull corners of the rock garden. The berry- 
bearing plants at our command for this purpose, 
though tew in number, are varied and capable 
of being grown in almost any garden. Amongst 
them must be mentioned Gaultheria procum- 
bens, a low-growing almost prostrate plant, and 
one of the best. Its leaves seem to have nearly 
every conceivable tint, as if catching the colour 
of the best of the bright ecarlet berries that are 
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a enema al Ieee ea EO he a 
half hidden, or just peep sufficiently high above | eaten out the centre core aad formed a hard, gritty crust The insect you allude to in your third question 


the foliage to be seen at a short distance. This | und it. I have found only one grub, although I have is the chrysalis of the common large white 


A cut through scores of Pears in search of them. hey seem wre E : 
plant, although it grows on exposed places, | to have ae their way out. Can you tell me how to | butterfly (Pieris brassice), It should certainly 
never seems to bear berries so well as when 


destroy them or prevent their return? Do they bury | be destroyed, as the butterflies that emerge 

town in full shade and in a peaty soil, or with | themselves in the soil? If so, should the surface be re. from them, or rather their caterpillars, are very 

Fast a glimpse of the morning sun. Vaccinium | ™0Ved and burned or buried ?—J. W. injurious to the leaves of Cabbages and many 
Myrtillus, with its black glaucous berries, is very 


[From your description I expect that your h ts.—G. §. §. 
handsome, but inferior to the Marsh Cranberry Pears have been attacked by the caterpillars of euler Piatits.—G."8. 6 
(VY. Oxycoccos), with its graceful creeping or 


the ‘‘Codlin-moth,” but I cannot be certain 
trailing habit and dull red berries. V. Vitis | Without seeing them. Had you cut the Pears 
Idea (the Crowberry), with its dark, shiny, 


open earlier in the season you would have 
evergreen leaves and pretty purplish berries, is 


found the insects inside. By this time they 
very handsome. The various Pernettyas are | have become chrysalides, which are stowed 
also deserving a place on the rockery, the 


carefully away in cracks, etc., a pe. bark et 

rae : the trees, probably 3 feet or 4 feet from the 

aes of colour amongst them being almost cates ? Roraya thawtireats aieh ae caustic 

aS” _—_— wash made as follows: Dissolve 1 Ib. of enuslag 

soda in a bucket half filled with water, then a 

GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. i lb. of pearlash, stir well, and when all is 

— dissolved add 10 oz. of soft-soap which has been 

NOTES AND REPLIES. dissolved in a little ren wae: Mix all 

. i : thoroughly together, and a 9 gallons of water. 

atte moe ee Rea ee (Maréchal Nein This wash is very caustic. Old clothes should 
greenhouse ; no artificial heat used. Kindly let me know 

how to get rid of it?—H. H. Hatt. 

[The pest you find on your Roses is scale 


be worn when using it, and if any gets on the 
skin it should be wiped off at once. Apply with 

(Coccus rose). To destroy it, spray or syringe 

with paraffin emulsion ‘or Quassia extract 


@ spray, and choose a still day.—G. S. S.] 
Vine weevil destroying Ferns.—I have walls 
of Maiden-hair, chiefly Adiantum cuneatum. I have 
and soft-soap ; or, better, sponge the wood with | found the plants gradually sickening, and on examination 
any of the above, In the course of a few days 
wash over again to make sure of killing any that 
may have escaped the first application. ] 


two or three days ago I found just under the rhizomes the 
Aquilegias and the leaf borer.—All through 


maggots embedded. 
[Your Ferns are attacked by the grubs of the 
Summer my Aquilegias have been troubled with the “ leaf 
borer,” and even now after frost in a less degree. What is 


black Vine weevil (Otiorrhynchus sulcatus), or 
of a closely allied species ; but the grubs are so 

the life history of the pest, and how is it exterminated? I 

have continuously burned all affected leaves.—J. W. L. 


much alike that it is almost impossible to say to 
[The leaves of your Aquilegias have been 


which species they belong. I am afraid that 
attacked by the caterpillars of a small moth, one 


there is no other way of destroying these grubs 
but repotting the Ferns, as no insecticide that 
of the Tineide, but I do not know what species. 
There are no caterpillars in the leaves at 


would kill them could be used with safety to 
the Ferns. The only practicable way of getting 
present. They have probably become chrysa- 
lides in the soil. Cutting off and burning the 


rid of this pest is by killing the parent beetles, 
They are very destructive to the leaves of many 
infested leaves, or pinching them at the part 
where the insect is, are the only remedies I can 


plants, particularly those of Vines, and the 
fronds of Ferns. As they usually feed only at 
suggest. You appear to have tried the former 
with little success, but if you and your neigh- 


night, remaining during the day under some 
bours destroyed all the affected leaves on your 


shelter, comparatively few persons know of 
their existence. If you suspect any of your 
plants you would soon stamp the insect out.— 
G. 8. 


plants are being injured by them, you should 
search for them at night, as they fall off what- 
Caterpillars destroying Ferns.—I have good 
Ferns outside—Osmunda, ete. They have been literally 


ever they are on if in any way disturbed. It is 
stripped bare by caterpillars, though a hose was in con- 


stant use. Can I syringe with anything to prevent. this? 
Should I cut off old fronds now and burn them? Any in- 
struction thankfully received.—Sr. Joun’s, Jersey. 

[The most effective remedy that I can recom- 
mend in the case of your Ferns is picking off the 
caterpillars by hand. This is troublesome work, 
but is by far the most reliable. Spraying or 
syringing with a solution of paraffin-emulsion, 
Abol, or paranaph, would be useful ; but it is not 
easy to ensure all the caterpillars being reached 
by it. Spraying with 1 oz of Paris-green to 
every fifteen gallons of water, adding twice as 
much lime, bulk for bulk, as Paris-green, may 
do good. As the latter ig very heavy, it is very 
essential that the mixture should be kept well 
mixed, or the foliage is likely to be injured. 
The caterpillars by this time have become 
chrysalides in the soil. Leave the old fronds as 
they are.—G. S. § ] 

Plague of woodlice.—My garden is infested with 
woodlice, and the only suggestions I can see in your paper 
are different methods of trapping them by sliced Carrots, 
etc., and by pouring hot water into their dwelling-places, 
I am afraid I have too big an area to cover to make these 
very practicable plans. Would a dressing of gas-lime be 
any good as soon as the crops are all off? I need not crop 
the garden until about March. If 80, will you kindly say 
about how many pounds should be spread, say, on 12 feet 
square. If this is no good, would ducks eat the lice, or 
would they do harm to Celery, Cabbage, etc., still in the 
ground ?—F, M. G, 

[Woodlice may be trapped by laying bricks, 
tiles, slates, or pieces of board on ground 
infested with them. They often shelter them- 
selves under such things in large numbers. The 
traps should be left unmoved for a day or two 
before being lifted up. As regards dressing the 
ground with gas-lime, I have no doubt it would 
prove effectual, but I have never heard of it 
being tried. It should be used at the rate of 
+ lb per square yard, not stronger, for fear of 
injury to the next crop, but the stronger it is 
used the more effective it is as an insecticide. 
I expect the ducks would kill the woodlice, and 
I do not think they would injure the Celery. I 
should turn them in and watch them at first and 
see if they did any harm.—G, §. 8.] 

Grubs in Pears.—More than one-half of the Pears 
on my trees have been destroyed by grubs, which have 























































































































VEGETABLES. 


See 


A NEGLECTED GARDEN. 
(REPLy To * OVERGROWN. ”) 


THAT you have before you a very difficult task 
in seeking to convert a garden wilderness into 
one of proper order and usefulness there can be 
no doubt, and it seems to us just possible that 
it is a task which you may not care to do, 
There is so little that is pleasurable or heroic in 
doing what has to be done, and it would be so 
much better accomplished by a practical, yet 
perhaps, unimaginative gardener, who would 
plod on daily without worry until the onerous 
task was completed. There is often very 
difficult work even for an earnest amateur in 
creating an entirely new garden out of a bare 
space, but the conversion of an old garden that 
has practically gone to ruin is a task that may 
well daunt the most energetic. It is probable 
that in such case as yours all the labour and 
money spent in renovating fruit-trees and 
bushes, Asparagus-beds, etc., may be wasted, 
and it would be better to grub out everything 
that has got into a wild, weedy condition, clean 
the ground, thoroughly trench and manure it, 
then replant with clean, young stuff. Bat in 
the case of large trees, whilst some proper thin- 
ning of the heads done at once, though not too 
severe, may suffice for them in that direction, 
the thorough cleaning and manuring of the soil 
about them might soon bring them into a good 
state of fertility. Old ruined Currant-bushes, 
and especially Black Carrants, that are, as yours 
are, infested with tne Carrant-mite had much 
better be grubbed up and, with the weeds and 
tree-trimmings, made into a bonfire. Tf you 
will not do that, cut the bushes down to the 
ground, clean them of weeds, and manure them 
freely, and they will throw up new growths 
from the roots, which will fruit the second year, 
and may be free of the mite. Of Red Currants, 
prune them very hard of all young growths, 
leaving only a few old stems. Then make up a 
solution of soft-soap and clay, well coat or damp 
the stems with that, and at once smother with 
soot or fresh-slaked lime. If you could do your 
fruit-trees and the stocks or crowns of the cut- 
back Black Currants in the same way it would 
do good. Treat Nuts as advised for Red 
Currants. You must be prepared to sacrifice 
fruit for a year or two that you may thoroughly 
renovate the trees. As to your Asparagus-bed, 
fork out from the plants all the weeds you can, 
and even remove the top soil down 4 inches, 
taking it away. Give the bed a thick dressing 
of manure, and cast over it 2 inches or 3 inches 
of fresh soil. Next summer give the bed two 
separate dressings of nitrate of soda, 2 oz, to 
the yard, at intervals of six weeks. But you 
should prepare other ground by trenching and 
manuring for the making of a fresh bed 'to plant 
early next April. 


LS 


NOTES AND REPLINS. 


Lime from tan-pits.—Would you kindly favour 
me with a reply through your paper as to the value of the 
lime which comes out of tannery pits, which the hides of 
cattle have been steeped in for weeks? Please state if I 
can use the same for vegetable growing and how to use 
it?—W. H. Ww. 

{We should not think the lime would be of any value, 
and would prefer not using it.] 


Spent bark for top-dressing. — Would you 
kindly tell me whether I can use Spent bark from the 
tannery for top-dressing Raspberries, and if it ig of any 
value for light soil ?—W. H, Ww. 


[Yes, you can use the tan for top-dressing, but ita 
manurial benefits are very small, and we would much pre- 
fer a top-dressing of stable-litter for your Raspberries, and 
on a light soil such as yours cow-manure would be stili 
better. ] 

Onion Allan’s Reliance. — All who 
appreciate quality in Onions should grow this 
variety. It has been selected for many yeare, 
and is as near perfection as an Onion could well 
be. Under ordinary culture the bulbs often 
weigh a pound each, and it hassuch a thin neck ~ 
that it never fails to ripen, even in sunless sea- 
sons. The colour is pale straw, the bulbs being 


safer to lay a white sheet of some kind under 
the plant before it becomes dark, so that when 
they fall they may be easily seen. Then some 
two hours after it is dark throw a bright light 
suddenly on the plant, and the weevils will 
probably fall down. If they do not, search the 
plants well, or give them a good jarring shake, 
It is useful to lay small bundles of dry Moss or 
hay on the soil of the pots, or, in the case of 
Vines and climbing plants, to tie them on the 
stems. The weevils find these very convenient 
places to hide in. These traps should be 
examined every morning.—G. S. 8.] 

Pests on fruit-trees (J. Perrins),—In 
reply to your questions, the insects on the 
Apple-twig are specimens of American-blight, 
one of the aphides (Schizoneura lanigera). They 
may be destroyed by using a strong solution of 
paraffin emulsion, and rubbing it well into the 
bark with a stiffish brush. Abol, Paranaph, or 
any other insecticide which contains soft soap 
and paraffin may also be used. Thoroughly 
wetting the insects with methylated spirit, 
applied with a good-sized camel’s-hair brush, 
wiil kill them and their eggs. The insects on 
your *‘Greens” are also one of the many dif- 
ferent kinds of aphis. They may also be killed 
by paraffin emulsion and the other insecticides, 
but the difficulty is to reach them when between 
the leaves of Cabbages and other plants of that 
nature. The Fern leaf is attacked by scale, one 
of the *‘ tortoise scales” belonging to the genus 
Lecanium. Fronds that are very badly infested 
with them should be cut off and burned. Those 
that are not should be carely looked over, and 
the insects wiped off with a sponge dipped in 
soft-soap and water. Beneath some of the more 
mature scales you will probably find a number 
of eggs, or young ones which do not much 
resemble their parents, but are minute, active, 
light-brown little creatures, They should be 
removed at the same time. These young ones, 
when they leave the shelter of the scale, dis- 
perse in all directions over the plant, and even- 
tually settle down and thrust their probosces 
into the leaf, stem, etc., on which they are, and 
do not under ordinary circumstances move again. 
They gradually become darker in colour and 
more rounded in form until they reach maturity. 
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of great depth. A friend of mine grows ¥ i| 
variety very successfully by sowing the seeu .0 | 
rows 24 feet apart and thinning the plants out | 
freely. —C. 
Tomato-house arrangement (Novice). 
—In a span-roof greenhouse 14 feet wide, and 
no doubt a foot less in width inside, it seems to 
be rather a waste of space to have a path, 
18 inches wide, running round a centre bed. If 
your house be but 13 feet wide inside, and you 
take from it side beds 3 feet wide and a path | 
18 inches wide all round, and on each side 
retaining brick wall 4} inches thick, you will find | 
your borders on each side will be but just a | 
trifle over 5 feet wide. You now waste much | 
space in path and in having four retaining walls, | 
and all for no useful purpose. We presume you 
propose to plant out your Tomatoes into the soil 
borders. It would have been far better to have 
left your hot-water pipes exposed, so that the 
ait in the house rather than the soil should have 
the benefit of the warmth, and have had stout, 
open, movable trellises to cover the borders, 
resting on the retaining walls, and on these 
grown the plants in pots. You cannot safely 
grow the Tomatoes in the same border soil 
more than two years. Then you would have to 
remove it all and replace with fresh. On the 
other hand, if you have the plants in pots you 
would use fresh soil every year. Very heavy 
crops can be got from plants in 10-inch pots, and 
they can be watered and from time to time fed 
with dry or liquid manures without souring the 
soil, as is the case when itis a solid border. The 
pipes would be very well beneath the trellis 
stages, as their warmth would help both roots 
and plants, Your pipes buried in the soil will 
unduly dry it, and give the air the benefit 
of very little heat. With Tomatoes, especially 
in the spring and late autumn, a warm, dry 
atmosphere is of the first importance. It is 
unfortunate you should ask advice when it 
seams to be too late, Practically, with side 
eaves but 5 feet from the floor, you wanted no 
raised borders, as the plants will need all the 
height they can have in so low a house. 


Clubbing in Cabbages.—I should te obliged if 
you could tell me of anything that would prevent club- 
bing in Cabbage and Brussels Sprouts? Mine club very 
badly. I have tried gas-lime, but it does not seem to do 
any good, and I thought of digging in some fresh slaked 
lime and soot. I should be thankful for advice on the 


subject.—J. B. 

[Where clubbing in Cabbages is prevalent, p! e 
ventive measures ought to be taken. Sometimes 
it is caused by the grub of a small beetle or 
weevil, and occasionally the maggot of a midge 
or fly is responsible for the mischief. A free 
use of soot and lime, forking them into the surface 
of the bed before sowing the seed, hasa deterrent 
effect, and so also has sand soaked in petroleum, 
the surface of the bed being dressed with this 
every week or ten days. Before planting ex- 





amine the underground portion of stem of each 


plant, and cleanly cut away every small excres- 
cence or wart there found, 
with the old-fashioned remedy of 
roots of all the plants. 
clay, soot, lime, and water, 
petroleum 
drag the roots 
coat them and 
with the puddle. 
feel the check of 
puddled, 
either maggots or wireworms afterwards. 
grubs most often gain the ascendancy. 
will do well to do all youcan 


root. 


per rod ought to be forked into 


dissolved at the rate of 1 oz. 
water, would 


the purpose. Apply at first round the plants 


but when the latter are growing strongly draw 


mould up to the stems and pour the liquid 
manure freely along the furrows. 


and in extreme cases of clubbing we 


freely with the soil in which the Cabbages ar 
planted. | 


following this up 
puddling the 
Form a puddle with 
a wineglassful of 
being also added with advantage, and 
through this so as to thoroughly 
the lower portion of the stems 
Thus treated, they seem to 
removal less than when not 
and are seldom interfered eh by 
t 1s 
on stale, indifferently-cultivated ground that 
You 
towards promoting 
a vigorous growth by way cf prevention of club 
Newly slaked lime at the rate of 1 bushel 
the surface of 
the previously well-manured ground, and after 
the plants have been put out, all being carefully 
fixed, clear water should be given for a time, or 
for the first week or 80, afterwards giving 
liquid-manure frequently. Nitrate of soda, or 
that in mixture with superphosphate of lime, 
to a gallon of 
be the best form of fertiliser for 


Petroleum 


is one of the best insecticides ever discovered, 
would 


advise soaking sand in it and mixing the latter 
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A PICTURESQUE DOVECOT, 


Tun beauty of gardens is often considerably | 
enhanced by the presence of structures of varied | 
| use and form, provided these are plainly and 


withal artistically designed and are not ren- 
dered absurd and trivial by the superfluity of 
unnecessary detail which is now-a-days known 
by the misleading title of ‘‘ rustic work.” No 
more ill-chosen appellation than this can well 
be conceived, for the chief characteristic of true 
rustic” work should be its simplicity. Of old 
the term was applied to simple structures 


carried out by the rural proprietors of small | 


holdings or by workmen on an estate of such 
materials as were at hand, the sole aim being to 


render the work seryiceable and durable. Thus, | 


in order to bridge a stream or dyke a neigh- 














A picturesque dovecot. 
Miss E. M. Stocks, 


bouring 
from bank to bank, 


untrimmed branches, 
foot-bridge, which lasted for many 
without need of renewal. 

bridges are still to be seen, 
of cases more 
the sides of the 


ability to a simple handrail. 
- | placed ingenuity is 





as summer-houses, garden seats, etc. 


and complicated 


_a network of short pieces of bent Oak, barked 





From a photograph sent by 
Milverton, Somerset. 


Oak was felled, sawn in two, and fixed , 
with the flat side upper- 
most, while two sturdy uprights and a protect- 
ing handrail, formed of one of the straightest 
completed a useful if rude 
decades 
Now and again such 
but in the majority 
flimsy material is employed and | & 
bridge are guarded by an inter- 
, | lacing of twisted wood far inferior in service- 
The same mis- 

also increasingly apparent in 
the construction of garden adjuncts whose 
design should be simple and unobtrusive, such 
At agri- 

cultural shows and suchlike gatherings these 
e | may be seen displayed in their most obtrusive 
state, the former overlaid with 
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and brightly “varnished, while their effect is 
oftentimes still further marred by the addition 
of stained glass windows. Such erections can- 
not fail to detract from the sense of rest that 
should pervade the garden, but, unfortunately, 
there are many so deficient in artistic training 
that they delight in the possession of such 
| inartistic monstrosities. Summer - houses, 
bridges, archways, pergolas, garden seats, and 
all such garden structures must be of simple 
| construction if they are to adorn and not dis- 
| figure the precincts in, which they are set. 
| Meaningless and useless detail in these is as 
much bad art as is the formation of winding 
paths where no natural reason exists for such 
deviation from the straight line, the latter 
being a fault that is too frequently observable 
in public gardens. Durability is another point 
that should receive consideration. If a thing is 
worth doing at all it is worth doing well, and 
nothing can be held to be well done that has 


not at all events a certain permanence. For 
this reason, where wood is used in the garden, 
well-seasoned Oak should be employed. Soft 


woods, which have to be renewed every few 
years, should be vigorously tabooed, for, in 
addition to the labour their renewal entails, if 
they are covered with climbing plants the 
beauty of these is spoilt for a season. The dove- 
cot in the illustration is simple in design, and, 
with the climbing Hop wreathing its pillar and 
clambering upward around the doors of the nest- 
boxes, forms a picturesque detail in the garden, 
though possibly an up-to-date pigeon-loft 
would be more appreciated by its feathered 
inmates, Ss. W. F. 





BOOKS. 
“THE BOOK OF THE GREENHOUSE.” * 
Tats, a handy, concisely-written, yet exhaustive 
treatise from the pen of that well-known prac- 
tical gardener, Mr. J. C. Tallack, Shipley Hall 
Gardens, Derby, is the second of a series of 
volumes bearing upon various horticultural sub- 
jects that is being issued under the general 
editorship of Dr. Harry Roberts. The volume 
under notice comprises some 103 pages, and in 
its limits Mr. Tallack has succeeded in con- 
densing a vast amount of sound, practical infor- 
mation, which, it may be noted in passing, is 
based upon his personal experience that has 
been gained as a skilful cultivator of many years’ 
standing. The matter is divided into nine 
chapters, in the first of which the construction 
and heating of the greenhouse and other 
incidental matters are treated upon in such a 
plain, straightforward manner that it cannot 
failto meet with appreciation at the hands of 
those desirous of gleaning practical information 
on these important matters. The following six 
chapters are devoted to cultural matters, and 
embracing such subjects as ‘* Hard-wooded 
Plants,” ‘Climbers and Basket Plants,” 
“© Bulbs for the Greenhouse,” etc., the advice 
tendered being sound in every particular and to 
the point. The owners ef town greenhouses are 
not forgotten, and such will find much that will 
not only interest them, but which will prove 
instructive in chapter eight. The pages are 
freely illustrated, and the practical gardener as 
well as the amateur will find it a valuable hand- 
book of reference. 
EE 
«THE BOOK OF THE VINE.” | 

Tus is the third volume of the handbooks that 
are now being published by John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, London and New York, the 
general editor being Dr. Harry Roberts. The 
opening chapter, which treats on the decorative 
value of the Vine, is contributed by the latter 
gentleman, and will be greatly appreciated by 
all who admire the Vine and its varieties for 
its adaptability in embellishing the pleasure- 
arden, as well as for covering bare walls, 
etc. The general body 
of the work, in which the Vine is dealt with 
from a utilitarian point of view, has been 
entrusted to Mr. H. W. Ward, at one time 
| head gardener to Karl Radnor, Longford Castle, 
Salisbury. Mr. Ward is so well known a3 a 





rustic summer-houses, 





TE 
“The Book of the Greenhouse,” by J. O. Tallack, 
John Lane, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
+ ‘*The Book of the Vine,” by H. W. Ward, John 
Lane, Bodley Head, London. 
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skilful and highly successful cultivator, as well 
as an exhibitor and writer on horticultural 
subjects, that the appearance of his name on the 
cover of the work now under consideration is a 
sufficient guarantee that the book contains much 
that is of great practical value. <A careful 
perusal of the contents proves such to be the 
case, and the various matters appertaining to 
the culture of the Vine in all its various phases, 
1s well as the advice tendered on construction 
and heating of vineries, ventilation, border 
making, etc., are all dealt with exhaustively, 
yet in a concise manner. It is a valuable book, 
teeming with sound, useful information, and one 
that can without hesitation be recommended to 
the notice of all who wish to excel in the 
cultivation of the Vine. In size and appearance 
‘“‘The Book of the Vine” is uniform with the 
two volumes already issued, which are devoted 
—the one to Asparagus and other subjects, the 
other being ‘‘ The Book of the Greenhouse.” 
All concerned are to be congratulated in the 
production of such handy yet highly useful 
books. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS.* 


Tuts is a neat and well-printed little book of 
111 pages, dedicated ‘‘to homely, unaffected 
people who appreciate homely, unassuming 
flowers.” As Dr. Roberts is careful to tell us: 
«« Small gardens are the largest which are at the 
disposal of most of us, but we need not bemoan 
our fate on that account. Fully as great a 
pleasure may be extracted from a tiny plot as 
from broad acres, and a few plants well grown 
are as productive of satisfaction as is the largest 
collection.” ‘‘ It was a singular experience that 
long acquaintance with Beans,” said Thoreau, 
““ but I was determined to know Beans.” ‘One 
of the greatest gifts of a perfect garden is the 
gift of solitude—peace and repose, and that is 
generally beyond the power of the little cottage 
plot to offer ; but as a source of infinite pleasure 
to its owner, as a source of pleasure to all who 
pass by, as a cheering feature of modern 
English wayfaring life and travel, and as a great 
forces tending towards contentment and peace, 
the cottage garden is beyond price.” 

In the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” for July, 1901, 
Lord Nelson has an interesting article entitled 
‘*- Back to the Land,” and, after suggesting small 
holdings, good cottages, and good wages, as tend- 
ing towards better labour, he says: ‘‘ If you want 
to stop this exodus, and restore the people to 
the land, you must restore their lost independ- 
ence and provide some inducements which may 
make the country preferable to the towns.” 
Nothing tends to keep labourers in the country 
districts s0 much as good cottages and gardens, 
or, small orchards and constant employment. 
For the past decade or two, however, our 
systems of education have been of a kind that 
fitted young people for office work and other 
positions in the towns rather than for occupation 
in the country, and it will take years to remedy 
the evil such education has done. It is no good 
trying to induce townspeople to return to the 
land for which they have been and are unfitted 
by education and experience, and the only way 
will be for our county councils and agricultural 
department to educate children born and bred on 
the land so that they may get a good and inde- 
pendent living from it, and, above all, to allow 
to country people the freedom that is to be 
enjoyed in the towns. The country labourers of 
to-day will not endure the thraldom of their 
forefathers. As Lord Nelson points out, the 
first and most essential thing to secure in the 
interests of country labourers and others is the 
cheap registration and free sale of land itself, so 
that all who can make the most from the goil 
may be able to secure it for themselves and 
their children. We must try to revive the old 
thrift, the home-loving spirit, and honest indus- 
try, and to do this must educate a due proportion 
of those young people who may wish to live in 
the country into all the best methods of land- 
craft, and home or village industries. Then we 
may look for healthy and beautiful cottages or 
homes, and gardens and orchards everywhere, 
and the whole country may gradually become a 
a garden land, filled to overflowing with “ things 
pleasant to the eye, and good for food.” Such 


* Harry Roberts. ‘Tne Book of Old-fashioned Flowers 
and other Plants which thrive in the Open-air of England,” 
with numerous illustrations, reproduced from drawings by 
Ethel Roskruge. London and New York: John Lane, 
The Bodley Head. 1901. Price 23. 64. net. 
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are some of the thoughts inspired by Dr. 
Roberts’ little volume of essays, which is a very 
readable contribution to the rapidly-increasing 
garden literature of our day. The book contains 
chapters on scope and limitations, old-fashioned 
flowers, a garden by the sea, cottage gardens, the 
garden in winter, spring, June, July, August, and 
the garden in autumn, how to grow Roses, night 
in the garden, shelterand shade, soilsand manures, 
seed sowing and transplanting, layers and cut- 
tings, weeds, insect and other pests, and, finally, 
there is a page or two of ‘‘ points,” or broad rules 
for the guidance of the amateur or beginner in 
garden craft. Asa gift book it would be very 
acceptable to many possessors of small gardens, 
and it is jast the kind of book to include in 
village libraries. FE. W. Burewer. 





GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—It may be necessary to 
use the sponge upon the leaves of Camellias if 
they are splashed in watering, or to free them 
from dust, as the syringe cannot be used now. 
Clean foliage and bright flowers act as foils to 
each other. This refers to other plants as well 
ag Camellias. Though it is necessary to 
rearrange the plants often to always make the 
most of them, yet faded flowers or dead foliage 
should be removed at sight, without waiting for 
set days when changes are made. It is wonder- 
ful what a cheerful effect is produced by 
changing the position of the plants, by giving 
prominence to the best specimens, and I believe 
the change of position improves the health of 
the plants, especially if the house is a heavy 
structure deficient of light. Modern conserva- 
tories are lighter and more suitable for plant 
growing than the houses of the last century, 
especially in the first half of the century ; but 
still they are not good growing houses for winter 
flowers. At this season basket-plants in a lofty 
house are very attractive, and these can easily 
be improvised. Small plants of Begonias or 
double Primulas in flower can be arranged in a 
wire basket with Moss and Ferns to look very 
bright and effective. Epiphyllums make very 
bright basket plants, and they can remain 
permanently in the baskets. Of course, when 
they have flowered they can be taken back to 
the intermediate-house to make their growth. 
Brackets may be arranged against walls and 
pillars for plants with drooping growth, of 
which there 1s plenty to be had, both flowering 
and fine foliaged. Tree-Carnations will now be 
flowering freely, and if grouped in a light posi- 
tion will continue to bloom for a long time. 
Bouvardias are another useful family at this 
season, which should occupy a light position at 
the warmest end of the house. They may be 
turned out of the pots and used to fill baskets 
without checking their blooming if plenty of 
Moss is used to keep the moisture round the 
roots. The Chorozemas are a pretty race of 
Pea-flowered plants easily grown and that will 
bloom all winter where there is a night tem- 
perature of 50 degs. or 60 degs. The plants 
should be pruned back after flowering to 
encourage new growth. 


Stove.—Fortunate is the plant grower who 
has a collection of stove plants and no mealy- 
bug upon them. If these troublesome insects 
are present, a great effort must now be made to 
clear them out. Soap and water and the sponge 
seem the best remedy. I believe vaporising 
with nicotine does kill some of the old insects, 
but it does not make a clearance in the same 
way as it acts upon green-fly and thrips. Re- 
arrange the plants often, so that all sides may 
get their full share of light. Liquid-manure in 
a weak, clear state should be given to plants in 
bud ready to expand into blossom. Water in 
the morning, and do not anticipate a plant's 
needs ; give it only when required, and then 
moisten all the soil. A night temperature of 
65 degs. will be high enough fcr the next two 
months. A little ventilaticn may be given along 
the side on bright days, but if much air is 
admitted beyond what comes through the laps 
of the glass there will probably be a waste of 
fuel, and though fuel is cheaper than it was last 
winter, it still costs a good deal of money to 
keep a large place going. There will be plenty 
of flowers among the things specially grown for 
winter blooming, and the fine-foliaged plants 
will now be fresh and beautiful. Cuttings of 
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Dracenas and Crotons will strike now in 


bottom-heat. 


Hard - wooded plants. — Those who 
obtain their Azaleas from the Continent will 
now have got in their plants and potted them, 
They should be kept cool for a time so that the 
roots may settle to work. It is a mistake to 
cut the roots about for the purpose of getting 
them into small pots, as the leaves fall from the 
check and the flowers are smaller. The majority 
of the Azaleas imported are semi-double, and 
not good kinds, except it may be for market 
work. We miss the beautiful single-flowered 
Azaleas we used to grow many years ago, when 
Ivery of Dorking, Rollisson cf Tooting, and 
other growers raised seedlings, but fashion, 
combined with the craving for cheapness, has 
set its mark, ina damaging sense, upon hard- 
wooded plants generally, Those who have a 
good collection and a light span-roofed house 
only moderately heated will find a collection of 
hard-wooded plants very beautiful and exceed- 
ingly interesting. The watering must at all 
times be in careful hands, but especially in 
winter, when one plant may go several days 
without water, whilst another near may require 
it much oftener. The best test to find out the 
condition of things is to rap the sides of the pot 
with the knuckles and judge from the sound. 
Any plant which requires fresh training may 
have attention given to it now. Ventilation 
will be given when required, chiefly along the 
ridge. 

The early Peach-house.—lIf all things 
are ready this house may now be closed for 
forcing. ‘The fires need not be used for two or 
three days, and the start may be mide at 
45 degs. at night. Dew the trees over on bright 
days, but at this season not much syrinoging is 
required, as the necessary humidity may be kept 
up by damping floors, etc. Nevertheless, the 
syringe is a handy tool when the atmosphere 
feels dry. Assuming the night temperature is 
about 45 degs., air may be given along the ridge 
in small quantities when the thermometer 
rises to 60 degs. or so, to be closed very early in 
the afternoon and the house damped down. 

Window gardening.—Keep Ca:tusesa 
and other succulents fairly dry all the winter, 
and safe from frost. If the frost which now 
seems imminent lasts window plants should be 
moved further into the rooms at night and 
covered with paper. They will be quite safe so 
covered, and may remain some time without 
injury. 

Outdoor garden —In making new gar- 
dens, if shelter is required, the Canadian Poplar 
is a grand tree for making a temporary screen 
till better things can be got up‘ Planted 8 feet 
or 9 feet apart and pollarded it will make a 
thick hedge 12 feet or 14 feet highin a very few 
years. In this respect it is much better than 
Limes or Planes. The Austrian and Corsican 
Pines are very hardy and will grow in exposed 
situations, but theyareslow. It will take years 
to get them high enough to effectually break the 
wind, but if planted inside a line of Canadian 
Poplars the latter can be gradually removed as 
the Pines grow up. Nothing improves the 
climate of a garden so much as shelter. At the 
same time, we do not like the shelter belt to 
be too near or too thick to stop all circulation. 
The weather lately has been suitable for tidying 
up, and there is always a good deal to do at this 
season when leaves are falling and flower-stems 
are dying. Dahlia tubers should be dried well 
before storing, and the labels should be carefully 
attached, as a plant without a name loses half 
its value. Worn-out labels should be replaced 
now. The difficulty is to know what kind of 
labels to use. We are continually losing the 
labels of plants through careless workmen 
knocking them down when hoeing or weeding. 
Do not leave Gladiolus-bulbs in the ground ; 
severe fro3t willdestroy them. 


Fruit garden —There is a good deal of 
fruit-tree planting going on in various parts of 
the country. Some day, when more attention 
is given to the selection of suitable kinds and 
the trees are properly planted in suitable posi- 
tions, we shall be able to run the foreigner very 
close. We can grow as good fruit as any 
country in the world, so far, at least, as regards 
Ay ples, Plums, and other hardy fruits, but we 
must }mMprove our methods. We must cultivate 
it and manure the trees when they bear heavily 
directing our chief attention to encouraging 
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the surface roots. In planting in heavy land 
station planting should be adopted. The small 
expense of placing a few inches of concrete 
under a tree to keep the roots out of the cold 
subsoil will be paid back in a few years. We 
must regard it as a good investment. Besides, 
what is the use of planting fruit-trees unless the 
work is properly done so as to profit by our 
experience? Lists of good Apples have often 
been given. We are planting Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Annie Elizabeth, Wellington, Bismarck, 
Blenheim Orange, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, Alfriston, 


or sunk deeply in a trench with the leaves only 
exposed. Dry Fern can be laid over them when 
frost comes. A constant stream of forcing 
plants is now passing through various houses 
to ultimately reach the conservatory in blossom. 


December 6th.—Potted a lot of Lily of the 
Valley for early flowering. They will be 
plunged in warm-pit, and the crowns either 
covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre or inverted pots 
placed over them till some progress has been 
made. Advantage is taken of frosty mornings 
to wheel manure on land. Topdressed lightly 


largest pushing up two or three stems. We fear it is 
rather too late to plant Lilium chalcedonicum, this being 
best done not later than the end of August, 


Chrysanthemums — Pompons Snowdrop 
and Primrose League (Z'. G. M.).—For cut 
flowers or as plants it would be difficult to conceive a 
more useful pair than the two sorts mentioned above. 
They belong to a class of Pompon Chrysanthemums 
unfortunately but little sought after, and yet they com- 
bine such excellent qualities that no one can afford to be 
without them. The blossoms are small, yet the plants 
produce such a plentiful supply, either in a freely grown 
or disbudded state, and are also at their best when the 
glut of other Chrysanthemums is over, that they have a 
special value in consequence. The plants are not more 

























and Cox’s Orange Pippin largely. There is 
money in good late Apples when allowed to 
hang the peer time and well stored in a cool 
place till Christmas or later. All outside 
pruning should be pushed forward except Figs, 
which should be left till March. Outdoor Vines 
are generally left too long before pruning. Get 
the pruniug done, and then the garden can be 
made tidy. 


Vegetable garden.—Place all full-grown 
Lettuces and Endives under glass, or shelter 
from frost in some other way. I have before 
recommended dry leaves as a covering in winter. 
If Lettuces and Endives are tied when dry, and 
surrounded with dry Oak or Elm leaves with a 
little litter or Fern placed over all to eek the 
leaves in position, the Lettuces or Hadives 
will keep in good condition a very long time. 
Of course, if there is an empty Tomato house, 
or any other cool structure that will be vacant 
for a time, such places may be filled with salad 

lants. The blanching takes more time now, 
ut if one wants a lot of blanched Endive in a 
hurry, taking up the plants with balls and 
placing them in the Mushroom-house for a time 
will bring them into condition speedily. Keep 


the Mushroom-house filled with beds now, but 


leave space for Seakale or Rhubarb, which can 
be economically forced in the Mushroom-house. 
Do not overcrop winter Cucumbers if you want 
the plants to continue in bearing through the 
winter. The worst time for winter Cucumbers 
isin January. If they can be kept going till 
February they may be run on for some time 
after. Do all the pruning with finger and 
thumb, and encourage the surface roots with 
frequent light top-dressings. Do not use cold 
water near the roots, and if the paths are well 
damped, there will be little need for the 
syripge. Ii, Hoppay. 


THH OOMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts yrom a Garden Diary. 


December 2nd.—Filled a hot-bed frame with 
Asparagus roots. Except for the purpose of 
clearing an old bed, we never force old plants. 
Well-grown young plants are so much better. 
Seakale has been started in the Mushroom- 
house, and from this onwards successional crops 
will follow from the same source. Late crops 
are brought on in the open air, covered with 

ots and leaves. Seed Potatoes for planting 
rames have been placed crown upwards in 
shallow boxes in a light house. Finished top- 
dressing Asparagus. 


December 3rd. —Trenched and manured 
ground for Asparagus and Onions. A sufficient 
number of plants to keep up the forcing stock of 
Asparagus is raised annually from seed. 
Potted up a few roots of Globe Artichokes for 
the production of early heads. They are kept 
under glass till April, and then planted out. Of 
course, they are kept cool—not forced beyond a 
little warmth from February onwards. All 
newly-planted things, including Roses, shrubs 
(evergreen and deciduous), are mulched as soon 
as planted. 

December 4th.—Took up and relaid Box- 
edgings that had become a little patchy in 
places. Planted a Yew-hedge as a division line. 
Poles for climbing Roses have been fixed in 
various places. ‘There are never too many 
Roses. Free-growing. bright-coloured kinds are 
preferred. We like Carmine Pillar ; its foliage 
is so large and glossy, and the flowers so bright. 
Some years ago we planted a bank with Tea 
Roses. These have done so well that the bank 
will be extended, and the single white Rosa 
Wichuriana used as an edging. 

December Sth.—A stock of dry litter is kept 
on hand for sheltering purposes, and is used 
when required. Cauliflowers and Autumn Broc- 
coli are lifted and either planted in a deep pit, 





Cucumbers in bearing, night temperature now 


65 degs , with 60 degs. as the minimum in the 
morning. This brings them on fast enough, and 


does not exhaust the plants. 


December 7th.—Made up hot-beds with leaves 
and manure for Horn Carrots and Potatoes. 
Lettuces follow Asparagus, and invariably do 
well. Later, when the days are lengthening a 
bit, Potatoes will do after Asparagus. We 
always have two crops, sometimes more, out of 
each frame. Violet-frames are never altogether 
shut up, unless during gales of rain and wind. 
Fruit-tree pruning and training are still going 
on, and will be pushed forward. 





OORRBSPONDHNOB. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GaRpENIna free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the poner only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pusuisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on aw separate piece of paper, and not more 
tham three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmmediately followine 


the receivt of their communication. We do nct reply to 


queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 


nami 
oreatly assist in its determination. 


for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 


in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
l We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 


specimens of each kind should be sent. 


the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Wicker hurdles (C. H. U., Broadstairs) —In reply 
to “O E.T., Broadstairs,” on page 449 of your issue of 


November 16, Mr. Pratt, basket - maker, Teignmouth, 


Devon, makes these wicker hurdles for protecting plants 


on very reasonable terms. I saw a lot at his place the 
other day.—H. W. WEGUELIN. 


Coal-ashes (Oakley).—Sifted coal or coke-ashes are 


of no value whatever as manure or adding to the fertility of 


soil; they rather help to starve it. Generally their best 
use is to make garden paths or firm floors on which to 


stand plants in pots outdoors, or where manure, soil, or 


garden refuse heaps are made in some secludcd part of the 
garden. 


Incarvillea Delavayi (W. R.).—This seems quite 
hardy, is by no means difficult to grow, and can be easily 
raised from seed. From seed sown early, plants will 
flower the first season if given good treatment, but, as a 
rule, it generally blooms the second year after sowing. It 
forms thick fleshy tubers from which the attractive leaves 
and the Gloxinia-like scarlet flowers are produced. 


Coreopsis grandiflora (J. W. L. ).—This fully 
deserves its name, as its flowers are much larger than those 
of any Coreopsis now grown. Unfortunately it is not a 
true hardy perennial, but, if we treat it as an annual, this 
will not detract from its value. Raising a batch of seed- 
lings once a year is easily done. The seed may be sown 
at any time in the spring, and strong plants be ready to 
put out into their flowering quarters in autumn. The 
blooms are borne on stropg stems, 12 inches to 18 inches 
in length. Put in the cuttings of the Willow now. 


Salvia patens (J. W. L.).—The plants should be 
lifted from the open ground, and, after the soil has been 
well shaken off the roots, be placed in fine, dry soil in a 
greenhouse or in a cold-frame, and be so far protected 
that frost shall not reach them. In this way the roots 
keep better than when dried and put away in sand or ona 
shelf. Plants in pots should have the stems cut down and 
be stood under a greenhouse stage till March. These, if 
brought into the light then, will start into growth, and 
young shoots thus produced make fine cuttings. The 
roots may be put into the open air in spring. 


Lilium Batemanniz (M. D. Foote) —This Lily 
first bloomed in 1875, the medium-sized flowers semi-cup- 
shaped, with spreading segments, somewhat reflexed, of a 
deep apricot tint and unspotted. Though it blooms, as a 
rule, in a satisfactory manner, the foliage is very liable to 
turn yellow before the flowers open. This is not invari- 
ably the case, but it is the exception to find the foliage re- 
tained uninjured till the flowering period. It succeeds 
best in a sandy loam, but in heavy soils or those of a peaty 
nature it is seldom satisfactory. It is not a good Lily for 
pots, the leaves suffering even more than in the open 
ground. It is usually sent here from Japan, the bulbs 
travelling well in their clay covering. They may be 
depended on to flower well the first season, many of the 





than 3 feet to 3} feet high, and possess a splendid con- 
stitution. From the cutting stage until the flowering 
period they need no special method of culture to bring 
them to perfection. Snowdrop is a white sort, and the 
other is a charming yellow sport from the same. 


Ridding a lawn of Daisies (Reverend WSs Be): 
—It seems in your efforts to uproot the larger Daisies 
from your lawn you are handicapped by the quantity of 
seeds that nature bas sown, because the Daisy-plants have 
been allowed to flower and produce seeds. This soon 
germinates. Really, where there are Daisies, mowing 
should take place every few days to destroy the flowers. 
Your efforts must be still directed to the pulling out of the 
plants, giving them no rest, and specially in preventing 
any that may be left from flowering next summer. You 
may also help the Grass to extend by giving now a dress- 
ing of 4 Ib. to the rod of basic slag, working it into the 
roots with the aid of a garden rake. It will soon wash in. 
Still farther, a dressing of 2 lb. of sulphate of ammonia 
given in April will help greatly. There is lawn sand 
said to kill Daisies. It does burn the leaves, but, unfortu- 
nately, does not kill the roots. 


Planting a span greenhouse (C. H. 4 ).—In 
proposing to erect a span house 40 feet by 20 feet wide, we 
do not think placing it east and west will at all injuriously 
affect its contents. If the Hamburgh Vines be planted on 
the warm or south side, they will with roots outside 
appreciate the greater warmth furnished. Make for the 
roots a properly drained border, 4 feet wide and 2 feet 
deep, the whole length of the house side. That border 
can be widened a couple of feet each two years as needed. 
The Peach-trees on the other side of the house you will, of 
course, plant inside and train them up to wires. They 
will get ample sunshine for a few years until the Vines 
shut out all sunlight on one side, but even then they may 
do well. You can thus grow Tomato-plants on the floor 
of the house for at least three years, but not within 6 feet 
of the Peach-trees. Keep them rather dwarf, if you can. 
They shou!d be in rows crosswise 2 feet apart. 


Re-cultivating a bad tennis-lawn:(Oakicy).— 
If, as you say, your tennis-lawn is foul and you wish to 
convert it into a vegetable garden, your first course should 
be to open a hole, or trench, and see how thick is the layer 
of chalk below the 4 inches of surface-soil, and then what 
soil there may be below that. If there be but 9 inches or 
10 inches of comparatively good soil beneath, your 
best course will be to open a trench at one end of the 
ground 2 feet wide and as long as needful. Throw out to 
one side the top-soil, then take out and remove for filling 
up at the last the layer of chalk, then throw out with 
the top soil the fairly good bottom-soil. Then commence 
a second similar trench, throw back just behind the top- 
soil from that, then cast the layer of chalk into the trench 
in front, on that the bottom-soil, and after that the 
top-soil just thrown out. You would have to treat every 
trench in the same way until the whole of the ground 
was done. When complete, then the whole should have a 
good dressing of manure worked into it, and later it should 
carry very good crops. If there be no decent soil beneath 
the chalk we cannot see how you can make a satisfactory 
vegetable garden on 4 inches of soil only, unless you get 
soil elsewhere to add to it. 


Covering a lofty west wall quickly (M 
O’Brien) —Considerable patience is required in garden 
craft. Unfortunately there is a growing tendency to 
expect quick results from the many very lovely creepers at 
our disposal. Your idea of planting a background of 
Ampelopsis Veitchi and Ivy is a good one, provided you 
are prepared to place some wire or other supports for the 
creepers you propose to plant in the foreground. Iron 
pins driven into the wall so that about 12 inches pro- 
truded, and these furnished with loops in which lengths 
of wire could be stretched, would, we think, enable you to 
train upon these wires some of the fast-growing creepers 
that are available. Even with this precaution you would 
need to be on the alert to prevent the Ivy and Ampelopsis 
from clinging to the plants in front. Although you desire 
a good blaze of colour, we do not understand you to mean 
all of a crimson or scarlet shade. As you have a width of 
about 30 feet to cover, we should advise the following 
subjects to be planted in the order given: Rose Reine 
Olga de Wurtemburg, Clematis Flammula, Rose Reine 
Marie Henriette, Wistaria sinensis, Roses Ards Rover and 
Réve d@’Or, Pyracantha Liclandi, Rose Félicité Perpetue, 
Clematis Jackmani and O. J. alba. The Climbing Cra- 
moisie-Superieur and Longworth Rambler could be sub- 
stituted for Félicité Perpetue and Réve d’Or should 
scarlet and red be desired. 


Building new house (Greenhouse).—Most_ cer- 
tainly a base of 43-inch brickwork, some 24 feet to 3 feet 
in height for sides and ends, is much better for a green- 
house than boards are. Brickwork is warmer and does 
not admit of cracks or the admission of cold currents of 
air. It is far more enduring, and, if well built, needs no 
painting or mending as wood soon does. Tokeepupina 
greenhouse a temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs.— 
for with less warmth Roses would neither grow nor bloom 
in the winter—you need a small saddle boiler of moderate 
size, capable of heating about 70-feet run of 4-inch pipe. 
The boiler should be fixed on one side of the door end of 
the house, and have a flow and return pipe carried along 
that side, across the end, and along the other side to heat 
the house well. Look through our advertisements of 
boilers. Twenty-one ounce glass is less liable to crack 
than is 16.0z., but much depends on the width apart of 
the bars or rafters. For 10-inch widths 16-0z. does admir- 
ably ; for widths over that 2l-oz. is best. The glass 
ghould be cut at least the eighth of an inch less wide than 
the bars allow, so that it can expand a trifle in variations 
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of temperature. Well bed it into putty, and then brad it 
in, scrape off the the top putty neatly, and give the edges 
three coats of paint. That is better than having top 
putties, as those usually crack and admit water. 


Chrysanthemums — when to take cut- 
tings (4. H. L.)—If you take cuttings from your plants 
when they have finished flowering and been cut down 
there will be ample time to do all that is required of them. 
Late November and December is an ideal time to carry 
out this work, and this usually leaves sufficient time for 
the old stools to regain their health and vigour. As your 
conservatory is a little warmer than is desirable, we think 
you should not only cut back the old shoots to within an 
inch or two of their base, but also cut back and thin out 
any long, weakly shoots which always develop under such 
conditions, The old stools should be placed near the glass, 
and each ball of soil thoroughly moistened, In this way 
new shoots of a sturdy character will quickly develop, and 
should be put in as cuttings before they become too long. 
A small frame or box placed on the conservatory bench 
will be the better course for you to follow, and when the 
cuttings are inserted in pots or boxes they may be placed 
in the former, which should have a layer of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre refuse, on which the pots should rest. The soil 
should be kept just moist, under which conditions the 
cuttings should root readily enough. Place sheets of 
glass or a small frame-light over the propagating appa- 
ratus, and each morning admit air and wipe the glass free 
from excessive moisture. When the cuttings are rooted 
they may first be exposed to the more airy conditions of 
your conservatory, and when fairly established they 
should be placed in your cold-frame, after taking care to 
prevent damage by frost. Embed the cold-frame in straw- 
litter, leaves, Bracken, etc., and cover the frame-light on 
frosty days and nights with good mats. 

TREES AND SHRUBS, 

Magnolia grandiflora (Ff. M. G.).—The tops of 
this branch naturally, and all that need be done is to 
spread them out thinly and to keep the growths secured 
to the wall or trellis. The strongest branches must be 
kept to the wall by means of strips of leather and strong 
nails, the side shoots being secured to these. The trees 
ought not to be closely trained, or so much so as to present 
a painfully neat appearance: 


Lilacs (Uppingham).—It is highly probable the heat 
and drought of the past two years may have something to 
do with the partial failure, and that of the Lilacs in parti. 
cular, as this plant, in some districts, has been greatly 
distressed by the long-continued heat. You may improve 
matters somewhat if you dig around the clumps of these, 
and remove any mass of suckers that usually abound and 
greatly rob these plants. While the trench is open you 
may also dig deeply, working in some of the adjoining and 
less exhausted soil with manure to the roots. Indeed, 
were you'to do this every year or two, increased vigour 
should ensue, and by thinning out much of the small wood 
assist generally. Pruning should be done, unless the 
plants are overgrowing their position, and then it should 
be done directly flowering is over. The Laburnum is 
rather old, but not too old to flower, and your only way is 
to improve the soil about the roots by mulching or dig- 
ging and manuring the soil during winter. 

FRUIT. 

Muscat Grapes (Ff. W.).—You cannot do better 
than plant Muscat of Alexandria, keeping the Vines at the 
warmest end of the house. If you want a black Grape, 
you ought to try Mrs. Pince, which requires similar treat- 
ment to the Muscat of Alexandria. It takes some time to 
ripen thoroughly, but keeps well. 

Manuring Strawberries (Lez). —It is unfor- 
tunate that your Strawberry-bed was not well manured 
and deeply worked before it was planted, as such treatment 
entices the roots to go deep, and thus the plants suffer less 
in dry weather. Your best course now will be to top- 
dress the bed with a good coat of short stable-manure, 
which you can have lightly pointed in next March. If 
you also give, at the rate of 3 lb. per rod, either nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, and will well hoe it in just 
a8 fruit is setting, or say during May, it will do good. 

Apples for cold, bleak position (Walton C. 
Dale) —A more unpromising position for an Apple orchard 
than is the ope you describe, “hillside facing north and 
exposed to east and north winds, climate cold and damp.” 
It is not probable that in such a place any varieties, how- 
ever hardy, could do well, and only hard growers would do 
atall. It will be all the worse for the trees to be standards, 
as these are so much more exposed to winds. Bush trees 
would have been better. If you plant standards, put in 
for dessert, Kerry Pippin, James Grieve, Margil, Braddick’s 
Nonpareil, Scarlet Nonpareil, and Fearn’s Pippin; of 
cooking Apples plant Keswick Codlin, Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Stirling Oastle, Mére de Ménage, Wellington, and 
Northern Greening. The trees must be on the Crab or 
free stock. There are three Pomeroy Apples, those of 
Somerset, Hereford, and Lancaster, all very fair dessert 
forms, but rarely met with now, being displaced by better 
ones, 

Planting garden ground (Lew).—With respect 
to your now vacant plot of ground, which seems to be 
about 30 rods in area, your best course will be to have it 
half trenched—that is, paring off strips 2 feet wide and 
half the width of the ground—so that all the weeds and 
refuse are removed, then throwing out the soil 12 inches 
deep. Into that throw the parings of the next 2 feet 
trench, and on that the next 12 inches of soil, and so treat 
the whole of the ground, That will help to clean it well. 
Then you should have forked in all over the surface a 
moderate dressing of manure, and plant so soon as it can 
be got ready with bush Apple-trees. As you want to sell 
the produce, plant Lord Suffield, Bismarck, and Lane’s 
Prince Albert, cooking Apples, as these are good croppers 
and give fine fruit that sell well in the market. Of course, 
the trees would be expensive, but you could buy those 
one year budded for about one shilling each. They should 
be planted at 10 feet apart. You could have crops of Peas, 

Potatoes, dwarf Beans, and Caulifowers between the fruit- 
trees for a few years. Of course, you would require 
skilled labour to prune your trees, and also to crop and 
keep clean your ground. Once you had crops you could 
sell them on the trees. To attempt to market so small a 
quantity yourself would be folly. You can plant Goose- 
tog far more thickly in place of trees, if you 
prefer. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


VEGETABLES. 


Forced Rhubarb failing (A. B. C.).—To be able 
to fill with roots each season, and some two or three times 
during a season, so as to have a long succession of 
Rhubarb, two houses, each 100 feet long, it is needful to 
have a large number of roots of good size, certainly from 
three to four years old. That the roots put in early in the 
winter and forced in heat would be too weakened by both 
forcing and pulling to carry good crowns the same season 
when broken up and replanted is certain and failure 
natural. But the latest batch of roots, needing less heat, 
and which are gently forced in March, should, when done, 
bear dividing and replanting, and be stout, sturdy plants 
for reforcing in two or three years. Rhubarb roots when 
blocked in thickly for forcing seldom need more than two 
or three liberal waterings, and you may have overdone 
yours. But there can be no doubt you would do best to 
keep some large roots specially to divide small, and re- 
plant, not forcing them, to maintain a sound stock. 


SHORT RHPLIES. 

Jack Frost,—You had better consult our advertisement 
columns,——G. A. Haze.—Place them in a cold-frame, 
plunging the pots in ashes to prevent breakage, and cover 
up when weather is very scevere.——J. A. H.—Moss-litter 
cannot be used for plunging bulbs in, as the ammonia 
would, we fear, injure the bulbs. Use ashes or Oocoa- 
fibre. No; it will not answer the same purpose as peat 
for Rhododendrons. You must keep your Dracwenas ina 
greenhouse the temperature of which does not fall below 
40 degs. Gas always injures the foliage of plants. ——A. 
Japonica.—We know of no book that deals with the sub- 
ject you refer to.——W. H. H.—See article on the Onion 
maggot in our issue of March 23, which can be had of the 
publisher, price 1}d. —— Lex. —If you want to grow 
Rhododendrons you must have peat. They will never do 
in the stiff clay soil to which you refer.——Salop.—Keep 
your Roses in the pots, plunging them in ashes so as to 
prevent the breaking of the pots.——Reader.—See our 
issue of March 10, 1900, as to ‘‘ Making an Asparagus-bed.” 
This can be had of the publisher, price 14d.——F’. W. 
Davies. —We doubt very much if your Snapdragons will do 
any good, You ought to have raised a batch of seedlings 
last August, so as to plant these out for flowering next 
summer.—G, F. Phillips.—The only thing you can do is 
to add to the thickness of the puddled clay. ,There must 
be some other leakage than that caused by the worms, we 
should imagine.——H. Rogers.—Your Chrysanthemums 
have been attacked by ‘‘ rust,” which has been referred to 
frequently in recent issues.——Philip Smith.—We see no 
reason why the Pampas Grass should not succeed in the 
position you refer to. 


** Any communications respecting plants cr fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—H. W.—Panicum variegatum. 
W. L. O.—1, Salvia splendens; 2, Send flowers, 
Moon.—1, Oypripedium insigne Maulei; 2, Maxillaria sp. ; 
3, Adiantum concinhum latum ; 4, Adiantum Farleyense. 
T. M. Y.—Sequoia sempervirens. Any tree nurseryman 
can supply this.—— Small Potatoes.—1 and 2, Specimens 
too poor; 3, Edwardsia grandiflora; 4, Probably Cassia 
floribunda.—— #. A. Guillermo.—We cannot undertake 
to name florist’s flowers. 

Names of fruits.—Jock.—No. 1, Beurré Clairgeau ; 
No. 2, Catillac.—— A Reader.—The Apple is Ribston 
Pippin, and the spots are caused by a fungus which attacks 
the fruit, When once attacked there is no cure. We 
should advise spraying early next summer with Bordeaux 
mixture when the fruit is about the size of a Walnut and 
again when half grown.——Col. Brownhead.—Apples: 1, 
Newton Wonder; 2, Reinette du Canada; 3, Gloria Mundi. 
Pear Beurré Diel.——D. S. S.—Yellow fruit, Pitmaston 
Duchess ; other spotted fruit, Beurré Diel.——K. M. E.— 
Apple Crimson Queening, either dessert or kitchen. 








Catalogue received.—Messrs. Hoge and Wood, 
Coldstream, N.B.—List of Nursery Stock. 

Books received.—‘'Sander’s Orchid Guide.” F, 
Sander and Oo., St. Albans, Herts.——‘‘ The Best Hardy 
Perennials for Cut Flowers.” By F. W. Meyer. Liverpool : 
Blake and McKenzie, School-lane. 
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FRUIT TREES AND BUSGHES, 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, choicest assorted named varieties, my 
selection, 3-year-old grafts, 5 to 7 feet 1s. each; 938, dozen; 
50 for 30s Mulbderries, bush 9d. Walnuts, ls. Med- 
lars, 2. American Blackberry Wilson Junior, 
immense berries, very free fruiting 5s. dozen. Bullaces, 
Damsons, ls. 6d. each. Filbert Nuts, very fine varie- 
ties, 12 for5s. Raspberry Canes, 50 for 2s. 9d.; 100 for 
4s. 6d. Gooseberry-bushes, best sorts 2s. & 3s. dozen. 
Currants, Black, White, Red, 2s, & 2s. 6d. doz. Freeon Rail. 


E. GAYE, 24, THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


RHODODENDRON PONTICUM. 


Strong bushy 6d. each; 5s. doz. Hybrids, choice mixed, 
9d. each; 7s.doz. Azalea pontica, sweet-scented yellow 
bushy 6d. each; 5s. doz. Azalea mollis, great variety of 
blooms 9d. each; 7s, doz.; quite hardy, will make grand 
display of blooms, all bushy planta, large clumps of roots. 
Laurels, very hardy, 2 ft. 2s. §d. doz.; 12s. 6d. 100; 3 it. 
4s. fd. doz., 17s. 6d. 100. Evergreens, every description, 
Arbor-vitz, Box, Euonymus, Holly, Mahonia, 
Berbery. Yew, Aucuba, Cypress, ete., from 
4d. each; 3s. 6d. doz.; extra size 6d. each. Lilac. Labur- 
num, Syringas, Spirzas, Deutzias, Brooms, 
Guelder Rose, Hydrangea, Laurustinus,Ribes, 
Genistas, etc., from 4d. each; 3s. 6d. doz. ; extra size 6d. ; 
5s. 6d. doz. Free on Rail. Write for large Catalogue, 


E. GAYE, 24, THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 
ROSES.-SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. 


List of over 200 varieties on application. Ohoice hardy 
Hybrid Perpetuals, grafted 5s. doz. : 50 for 13s. 6d. in 
great variety. Bourbon and China Monthly 
Roses, choice assorted 6d. each; 4s. duz. Austrian 
Hybrid Sweet Briers, 1s. each, Moss Roses, 
lovely pink 6d.; pure white 9d. ; assorted varieties 6 for 2s. 6d. 
La Guirlande, lovely climbing pure white Oluster Rose 
4d.and6d. Multiflora, a vigorous climbing pink Oluster 
4d. and 6d. strong. Turner’s Crimson Rambler, 
the tamous brilliant scarlet Cluster Rose, a great feature 
being the durability of the blooms 6d. each; stout Is. 
Gloire de Dijon, the old favourite free-blooming yellow 
Tea Rose 6d.; extra stout ls. Marechal Niel, noble 
golden-yellow, drooping blooms. Niphetos, the lovely 
pure white, no equal for blooming early in cold greenhouse or 
ouside. W. A, Richardson, beautiful deep apricot, 
splendid for buttonholes. All at 6d. each; extra stout Is. In 
pots, very strong 23. Aglaia, the new charming Oluster 
Yellow Rambler. A great acquisition, ls. each. Standard 
Roses, my selection, best and choicest varieties 1s. each ; 
6 for 5s.; 12 for 93. Extra strong selected 1s. 6d. each 
6 for 93. The above carefully packed, free on rail. 


5s. Orders Carriage Paid. 
E. GAYE, 24, THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT. 


ARUM SANCTUM, the famous new Black Arum from 
Jerusalem, with glorious black blooms, strong flowering bulbs 
1s. each; 3 for 2s. 6d. 


ARUM HASTATUM, a yellow Arum lately intro- 
duced, great novelty, very strong and rare 2s.each. ARUM 
LITTLE GEM, a dwarf variety with lovely white blooma, 
useful kind for picking 3d. each; 6 for 1s, 6d. 


ARUM MACULATA, like the ordinary white Arum, 
but having handsome leaves covered with white spots 
6d.each ARUM ALTHIOPICUM, ordinary white 
Arum 4d. & 6d. each. 

Hepatica, the old favourite edging plant 4d, each; 6 for 
ls. 9a. Christmas Rose, flower outside Christmas time, 
lovely pure white blooms, grand for pots, strong clumps 4d, 
and 6d. each. Nicotiana affinis, sweet-scented Tobacco, 
strong plants for early blooming, nothing better for cold 
greenhouse, 12 for 94. Periwinkle, the large leaf, varie- 
goted, 6 for 1s. 3d.; very showy. ENonymus Japan, 
the lovely evergreen, makes a lovely climber or bush, 1 ft. 
2s. €d. dozen; 14 ft. 5s. dozen, 24 ft. 93. dozen; Silver or 
Golden varieties 4d. and 6d. each. Primroses, double 
yellow, very rare, free bloomers, strong flowering plants, 6 for 
1s 9d.; 4d. each; double white 2s.6d.dozen. Wallflowers, 
very strong Golden or Blood 28.100 Pansies, magnificent 
strain 6d. doz.; 28. 6d. 100. Daisies, double, 2s. 100. 
Passion-flower, strong, in pots, splendid climber for 
inside or out 6d. each. Ampelopsis Veitchi, the sélf- 
climbing Virginian Oreeper, leaves turn brill‘ant scarlet in 
autumn, sticks like paint to buildings, the most valuable and 
effective creeper known, small size 3d each} 2s. 6d. dozen; 
strong pot plants 8d. and ls. each; large. leaf variety, 4d and 
6d. each. Calystegia pubescens (double pink 
Bellbind), flowers like a Rose, profusely blooming. long 
wrea‘hs of beautiful rosettes of bloorms, 12 roots 1s. is- 
taria, lovely purple Laburnum-like blooms, valuable 
climber 1s, and 1s. 6d. each. Clematis Jackmani, the 
popular large dark purple, very hardy, free bloomer, assorted 
large flowering hybrids ls. 3d. each; 3for3s. Clematis 
Vitalba (Old Man’s Beard), lovely feathery blooms 4d. and 
6d. each. ©, Viticella, small purple 4d. and 6d. C, 
Flammuia, the sweet-scented white4d. andéd. Lobelia 
cardinalis, the lovely scarlet Lobelia, with tall scarlet 
spikes of bloom, strong clumps 4d. and 6d. each. Irish Ivy, 
no equal for covering walls and fences in exposed positions or 
quickly carpeting ugly spaces with lovely dark green foliage, 

2 ft 2s. 6d. doz.; 10s. 100 ; 3 ft. 43. doz. ; 20s. 100. Beautiful 
Silver of Golden Ivies, 6d. each; in pots, staked, 9d, 
and 1s, each. 


5s. Orders Carriage Paid. 
E, GAYE, 24, THE NURSERIES, LOWESTOFT, 


ENORMOUS REDUCTION. 
GREAT CLEARANCE. 


HYACINTHS for bedding, 9d. doz. ; 5s. 100. 
Selected Hyacinths for bedding, 1s, doz ; 7s. 6d. 100. 
Hyacinths for pots or glasses, all colours, mixed, 1s. 6d. doz. ; 
10s. 100. Hyacinths, named, in 5 colours, for pots or glasses, 
grand stuff, 28. doz.; 14s. 100 (these are really 4s. doz. 
Hyacinths). Tulips, single or double, mixed, 100, 2s. 6d. 
White Tulips, 3s. 100. Pink Tulips, 3s. 100. Orocus, yellow, 
1s. 100. Orocus, all colours, mixed, 9d. 1.0. Narcissus Sir 
Watkin, 12, 9d.; 5s. 100; Stella Narciss., Is. €d. 100; princeps, 
28. 100; Horsfieldii, 9d. doz.; 5s. 100; Grand Monarque Poly- 
anthus White Narcis., 9d. doz.; 58, 100; Double White 
Gardenia Narciss, 2s. 100; Pheasant-eye Narciss., grand 
stuif, 100, 1s. 3d. 20,000 grand firat-size, every one to flower, 
Double Dafts., true kind, 12, 5d.; 100, 28, 6d.; Single Daffs., 
splendid flowering bulbs, ls. 100. Iris, grand bulbs in all 
finest shades, 100, 10d.; 1,000, 53. 6d. Gladiolus Oolvillei, 
white, 50, Is. Anemone The Bride, 100, 23, French and 
Turban Ranunculus, good stuff, 100, 1s. 9d. To let the Public 
see what my bulbs are, I will send 100 splendid mixed Nar. 
cissus from all the above sorts—every kind ghall be included— 
I will send 100 for 2s. 


GEORGE F. LETTS, Bulb Importer, 
West Haddon, Rugby. (Name this paper.) 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


TWELVE JAPANESE FOR OUTDOOR 
CULTURE. 


KinbLy give me the names and briefly describe the best 
dozen Japanese for the border for exhibition as outside 
grown blooms ?—Pom. 

[The list of first-rate Japanese sorts for 
border culture has increased considerably 
within recent years, and a very good selection 
of handsome varieties may be purchased at a 
very low cost. We shall make some slight 
deviation from our usual recommendations, as 
you require border sorts, which may be used for 
exhibition where classes are provided for those 
kinds grown in the open. The habit of some of 
those best suited for the exhibition table leaves 
much to be desired, but as they are invaluable 
in keen competition their failings have to be 
overlooked, and extra care and attention to 
their culture given in consequence. Obtain 
plants of the following sorts :— 

Crimson Mariz Masse —A chestnut-crim- 
son sport from the popular Mme. Marie Masse, 
paling with age to a deep bronze ; habit sturdy 
and branching ; height about 3 feet. 

Ratew Curtis —A rich cream sport from 
Mme. Marie Masse, partaking of the same 
habit of growth. This and the first-mentioned 
sort are profuse bloomers, and each flower is 
developed on a long footstalk 

Mme Marre Masse.—This is the parent of 
several valuable sports, and may be regarded as 
an ideal border variety. In this instance the 
colour is a charming lilac-mauve. This variety 
and its sports flower continuously from the 
middle of August till the same period in 
October. 

Mme, Casrmmir Perrizrk —Small pieces of this 
in the spring quickly develop into handsome 
bushy specimens, which in September are 
covered with lovely pink blossoms, which are 
tinted white. The plant attains a height of 
about 3 feet. 

Dr La Guitite —No collection could be con- 
sidered complete without a few plants of this 
variety. The flowers are of a buff colour, with 
a deeper bronzy-buff centre. The plant is free- 
flowering, sturdy, and possesses a branching 
and fairly dwarf habit of growth. In bloom 
late September and October. 

Mycuerr Waite —There is no white to com- 
pare with this. Unfortunately, in the early 
days of the year its constitution lacks vigour, 
but when once planted outdoors its progress is 
most marked. Notwithstanding its inherent 
weakness, it is indispensable. September and 
early October see this plant at its best. It is 
of dwarf habit. 

Market Wuits.—This also is a beautiful 
white, and is also of fairly robust growth. It 
is bushy and free-flowering, and follows Mychett 
White in its period of blooming. Height about 
2k feet. 

Lemon QueeN.—For exhibition this cannot 
be left out of any selection, however limited. 
It is not so free as most of the earlies, but is 
valued because its blooms are large, and each 
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one is borne on a long, stout footstalk. Period 
of flowering, late September and early October. 
Height about 3 feet. 

Mr. R. Moxirnson.—A bright bronzy-yellow 
sport from Mons. Gustave Grunerwald, appear- 
ing to possess a better constitution than that 
variety. Later blooms are rich bronze in 
colour, and make a telling bunch, Flowers are 
larger than in the majority, but have a weak 
footstalk. Height about 2 feet. 

Mycuert Pink.—A really beautiful flower of 
a soft pink colour, slightly tinted yellow in the 
centre. The form is exquisite and the blos- 
soms are full. It is free-flowering, and of 
dwarf, bushy, and compact habit. September 
is its period of flowering. 

Harvest Home.-~This is a good represent- 
ative of the richer-coloured flowers. It is a rich 
crimson, with golden-yellow tips to the florets. 
Good culture is desirable in this instance if the 
best results are to be achieved. Height about 
3 feet ; rather poor habit. September. 

Ivy Srarx.—This is a dull orange-yellow 
flower, somewhat similar to Source d’Or, flower- 
ing six weeks later. It is a sturdy plant, hav- 
ing a bushy habit, and is also free-flowering 
Height about 2 feet or rather more. Period of 
flowering, late September and early October. 

The last-named completes the twelve varieties 
asked for, but an extra one might be added 
with advantage, this being a beautiful rich 
golden-yellow sport from Mme. Marie Masse, 
and certificated under the name of 

Horace Martin. It will probably be dis- 
tributed in the ensuing spring, and one’s chance 
of success will be improved by its inclusion in 
the 1902 selection. —E. G.] 





OUTDOOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tire remarks on outdoor Chrysanthemums in 
the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Octo- 
ber 19 last, must convince readers of the value 
of the early-flowering sorts for brightening 
the hardy flower garden in the dull autumn 
months. The weather during the past month 
has been very wet and uapleasant, and on 
more than one occasion north-westerly gales 
have caused considerable havoc among all 
flowering plants in the open borders, and the 
early Chrysanthemums have been put to a 
severe test. In very open and exposed situ- 
ations the plants have suffered severely, the 
winds breaking large branching growths from 
the main stem, and in some cases quite uproot- 
ing some of the top-heavy plants which were 
not too securely staked and tied. In sheltered 
gardens they have suffered little from the 
boisterous weather, and the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums in many cases have made and 
are still making a fine display. In the article 
referred to earlier in those notes a goodly 
number of the better varieties wa3 mentioned, 
and they are all worthy of inclusion in a list of 
suitable kinds. Mychett White, there referred 
to, is without exception the most chaste and 
dainty of all the white Japanese sorts. I have 
never seen it a success in pots, but when 
sturdy little pieces can be planted in their 
flowering quarters in May it is surprising what 
they will accomplish before the season is over, 
I saw a large batch of this variety which had 
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been so treated, and they were a complete 
success. Market White is also a good white, 
with a capital habit and a splendid constitution ; 
but this variety comes into blossom a fortnight 
later than the first-mentioned white sort. A 
pretty ivory-white of Japanese origin is 
Satisfaction, raised by the late Mr. M. Russell, 
who has given us so many good earlies. It is 
a free-flowering plant, with a branching style of 
growth, and attains a height of about 2 feet. 
Another pure white Japanese, with rather 
broad petals for this type of flower, is Doris 
Peto. The plant possesses a bushy habit, 
developing also an abundance of blossoms in 
late September and October. A gocd com- 
panion to the last-named is Mrs. Squire, which 
may be described as pure white, the plant being 
dwarf and free flowering, September seeing it 
atits best. Ralph Curtis—one of the sports 
from Mme. Marie Masse—was referred to. 
This may be regarded with much favour, as it 
commences to flower in August and blossoms 
continuously well into October. Its sprays of 
blossoms are charming for cutting, the 
colour being rich creamy-white, tinted prim- 
rose in the centre. The new member of 
this family—Horace Martin—is a sport from 
the original Crimson Marie Masse. There is 
good reason to believe that Horace Martin, 
the rich yellow sport, will prove the best of 
this large family of plants. As exhibited at the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and also at the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, the flowers 
were very rich and pleasing, and, as its habit 
and general character are identical with those of 
Mme. Marie Masse, we have what has long been 
desired—an exceptionally good early-flowering 
yellow Japanese sort. When slightly dis- 
budded, the blooms are superb, the deeper 
colour in the centre being much intensified. 
Crimson Marie Masse is, as ‘‘H. 8.” says, a 
dark bronzy-yellow ; but this only applies to the 
earliest lot of blossoms. For the last month or 
more I have had flowers of a brilliant, distinct 
crimson, and of a shade quite unique among the 
early sorts. Like many of the other richly- 
coloured sorts, the flowers pale somewhat with 
age. A kind which deserves mention is Bouquet 
de Feu, and, although it has been catalogued for 
some years, it never seems to have come to the 
front until the present season. Small pieces 
planted quite late in the season have developed 
into pretty little specimens, which are now full 
of bloom, the blossoms being rather small, but 
of an intensely rich shade of bronzy-terra-cotta. 
The plants are dwarf and bushy, and in October 
are valued for their display. 

Another Japanese sort of continental origin is 
De la Guille. The colour of the flower is a 
light shade of bronze, which is very taking. 
The plants are free growing, branching, ard 
robust, late September and October being their 
period of flowering. Another beautiful flower 
is Mrs. George Hill, and quite unique on 
account of its colour—a pale primrose, with a 
deeper and richer shade of the same colour in 
the centre. The form of the blossoms is not 
the least of its charms, the florets being 
slightly twisted, and opening somewhat in 
whorl-like form. When freely grown without 
disbudding, beautiful sprays carrying numerous 
blossoms are obtained. It is an October- 
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flowering kind, and is fairly dwarf and bushy. 
Mychett Pink, which was certificated recently 
by the N.C.S., is another of the late Mr. 
Russell’s raising. It is a very dwarf plant, with 
a branching style of growth, developing its 
fairly large blooms of soft pink on quite a long 
footstalk without disbudding. Throughout 
September and early October this plant is in 
fine form. Those who desire a plant with a 
very dwarf habit of growth may find in 
Godfrey’s Pet ali they need. As exhibited, 
the plants certainly did not exceed 18 inches in 
height. The bright canary-yellow colour of the 
disbudded blossoms, however, would find 
favour in the eyes of many. Harmony is a rich 
terra-cotta, suffused with red, and a golden- 
yellow reverse. The plant has a nice habit of 
growth, and is also dwarf. The last two sorts 
have been certificated this season. Another 
variety which seems to have been overlooked 
until recently is Mme, Casimir Perrier, intro- 
duced from the continent a few years ago. 
This produces freely rather large lilac-pink 
blossoms, which pass to a whitish-pink with 
age. The plant is very branching, and at its 
best during September. 

This review may well conclude with a good 
early October - flowering Japanese, named 
Notaire Groz. This is one of the finest 
blossoms in a good representative collection. 
The plant attains a height of about 3} feet, and 
develops innumerable sprays of refined silvery 
mauve-pink blooms of true Japanese form. 

A. 





TWELVE JAPANESE FOR EXHIBITION. 


I wish to grow large and Japanese Anemone Chrysanthe- 
mums for exhibition. Will you kindly give me the names 
and a short description of the dozen you consider the best 
for this purpose ?7—Pom. 

[Recent years have not enriched this section 
with many new sorts, the rage for large Japan- 
ese blooms detracting to some extent from the 
value of these quaint and curious forms. 

Joun Bunyan.—A very fine flower, having 
light yellow guard florets and high, well-formed 
disc, with centre a deeper shade of yellow. 
Height about 4 feet. 

W. W. Asror.—An extra large and good 
Anemone, with blush guard florets and yellow 
disc, shaded rose. A good mid-season variety. 
Height about 4 feet. : 

Sir Watter Raeicn.—A large and well- 
formed flower, having pale blush guard florets 
and beautiful disc of a deeper shade of the same 
colour. A vigorous growing plant. 


Enrerrrise.—A distinct and pleasing exhi- 
bition flower of large size, guard. florets light 
rose and disc of a pale sulphur-yellow colour. 
This is a plant of free growth, attaining a 
height of about five feet. 

Le Cnatonais.—A very distinct and large 
Anemone, with guard florets and disc of a deep 
citron-yellow, slightly tipped and striped crim- 
son, ‘The disc in this instance is very large, 
high, and well formed. 

Souventrr DE Norcrots.—A charming sport 
from W. W. Astor, having guard florets of a 
creamy-white colour, edged pale rose, and with 
a pale yellow disc. Height about 4 feet. 

Marsta Jonrs.—A bloom of the largest size, 
having long guard florets and high well-formed 
disc. It may be described as a pure white self, 
invaluable for exhibition. 

Owen’s Perrection.—Another large and dis- 
tinct flower, seen on all the leading stands. The 
guard florets are lilac, and the disc is a pleasing 
lilac, tinted yellow. It is a mid-season variety, 
and the plant attains a height of about 4 feet. 

Mur. Caprou.—A large full flower, with 
guard florets of a silvery-blush colour and disc 
of a pleasing shade of rose. Height about 
3 feet. 

Jeanne Marty.—A beautiful Anemone, with 
blush-white drooping guard florets and large 
high disc of a lilac colour. A good mid-season 
flower. 

Queen Exizanetu.—This is a large bloom, 
with long fluted guard florets of a silvery-blush 
colour and a rose-coloured disc, tipped brown- 
yellow. 

Mr CatTEerer.—A pure white self, only com- 
paratively recently classified as a Japanese 
Anemone. It is a very chaste flower, and is 
suited alike for exhibition or, when grown in a 
frees manner, for decoration.—E. G.] 





elegant form, 
reminding one of that huge yellow J. R. Upton. The 
newer one is of a lighter shade of yellow, which is soft and 
pleasing. The growth is sturdy. Altogether it isa charm- 
ing acquisition which should be in much favour. 


deep, 
that will be much esteemed when known, 














































a charming shade of buff-yellow with a rosy 
growth is superb, being dwarf and vigorous. 
should note this really fine variety.—H. 8. 


market variety. 
Chrysanthemums suitable for market are now 
more plentiful than they were in the days when 
Scour Melanie was first introduced, but this old 
sort is still grown by many for market. 
Although the flowers are small, it is of a dwarf, 
compact habit, and is suitable for growing in 
5 inch and 6-inch pots—a serviceable size for 
sale. 
gardener the other week he assured me that it 
still had a large sale because of its dwarfness 
and purity of its white blossoms. His practice 
is to strike cuttings in February and March, 
plant them out 
in September, stopping them once or twice in 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum Loveliness.—This is a most 
its long hanging and_ spreading florets 


Chrysanthemum Mme. L. Druz.—A_ full, 
and wide reflexing-shaped bloom is this, and one 
The colour is 
tint. The 
Oultivators 


Chrysanthemum Godfrey’s Masterpiece.— 


Probably this is a seedling from that favoured show 
variety M, Chénon de Léche, which it resembles in general 
formation. It is, however, of larger and deeper build. 
The colour is a chestnut-red shade, with buff reverse. The 
tips of the florets turn up and 
thus giving an effective combination. This is undoubtedly 
a fine novelty for exhibition.—S. 


exhibit the latter shade, 


Chrysanthemum Henry Barnes.— 


Since the introduction of the variety HE. Moly- 
neux, many novelties said to beat it have been 
brought forward, but even now as a crimson it 
is not approached in size, form, and colour when 
well done. 
A new kind, Henry Barnes, which is likely to 
be better than the above-named, I recently 
noted, rich in crimson colour, with a shape that 
exhibits the upper surface. 
long florets. 
fault is that it is of rather tall growth. This is 
a variety of Australian origin. —S. 


This latter is not an easy matter. 


It is large and has 


It is deep and massive. Its only 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. W. Pockett. 


—This new variety, now flowering for the first 
time in this country, is of exceptional excel- 
lence. 
with a reputation as a prize winner. I have 
geen it in all stages, and no new variety seen 
this autumn pleases me so much. 
is charming, reminding one of Mme, Carnot in 
its best phase. It is yellow, bright and soft, 
and the bloom altogether has a lovely finish. 
Large enough to satisfy the most ambitious ex- 
hibitor, it-is never coarse, and every bloom 
opens well. 
it is easily grown, one 
termed an amateur’s flower. 
dwarf, with abundant foliage. 


It is from Australia, whence it came 


In shape it 


Not the least of its merits is that 
therefore which may be 

The habit is 
H. 


Chrysanthemums — a _ good old 
— White varieties of 





In a conversation I had with a market 


in beds in May, and pot them 


the interval. —W OoDBASTWICK. 
Chrysanthemum Mrs, H. Weeks.— 


A flower of this variety was selected as the best 
specimen from the whole of the thousands of 
blossoms on view at the National Society’s show. 
This in itself is a remarkable feat of the grower, 
and one may be sure the bloom was a fine one. 
It is white, with broad, incurving florets of much 


substance, raised by Mr. Weeks, Derby, the 


raiser of last year’s premier bloom—Mrs. Bark- 
ley. 
that required to obtain most Chrysanthemums. 
One flower to a 
The cuttings should be rooted in early spring— 
February or March—and the earliest flower-bud 
that appears selected. 


The treatment of the plant differs from 


plant should be the number. 


It is a plant of excellent 
growth when once away from the early stages. 
—H. 8. 


Pompon Chrysanthemum Snowdrop.—Can 


you give me the name of a white Pompon, nice and com- 


pact, after the style of Katie Mannings or M. E. Dordan?— 
* Pom,” Hull. 

[We cannot recommend a more delightful 
sort than Snowdrop, which cannot fail to please 
you with its chaste character, its free display, 
and its easy culture. Hither partially dis- 
budded or grown in the freest manner it is one 
of the best for decoration, and no collection 
should be without a few plants of this beautiful 
white miniature Pompon. It may be had in 
blossom quite early in November, and by hous- 
ing a few plants rather later the display can be 
carried well into December. At the time of 
writing we have a house almost exclusively 
devoted to flowering plants of Snowdrop and 
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its soft. yellow sport Primrose League. These 
plants promise to keep the greenhouse gay for 
some weeks to come.—H, G. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums.—Seein 
that this week’s GARDENING gives several goo 


hints on indoor and outdoor Chrysanthemums, 
I herewith enclose you photo. of a bush that was 
grown entirely out-of-doors—that is, 
the winter. 1 put all the bloom down to hints 
that you have given from time to time, which I 
have found very 
good vases of cut flowers from it, but the most 
useful of all was a cross (photo. herewith), 
I made last Saturday fora little girl, who wasa 
member of our Band of Hope. 
greatest blessing of the whole garden (which is 
only about 16 feet by 25 feet), for the cross was 
sent free of expense on 
Hope, 
may guess it was a boon.—F. H. Wriewr, 
41, Melbourne-road, Walthamstow. 


left out all 


useful. I have had several 
which 
Here was the 


behalf of the Band of 
and in a poor neighbourhood like ours you 


Chrysanthemums—selecting cut- 


tings.—Scarcely have the last blooms been cut 
ere one is reminded that a look-out must be kept 
for Chrysanthemum - cuttings for furnishing 
plants for 
suckers produced are not fit for use, as, owing 


another year. Obviously, all the 


. 


to some varieties sending up shoots earlier than 
others, they become drawn by the plants being 
stood close together, 
their only being able to get partial light. 
therefore, no good end can be served in keeping 
a quantity of flowering stalks, 
course to cut them down, loosen the soil round 
the roots, water, and encourage growth. This 
is further assisted if the plants can be placed 
in a cool, light house. 
where decorative varieties are grown, to entirely 
discard cuttings that are at all thin and lanky, 
and wait a few weeks for others that are sure to 
come stronger when the plants have been under 
fresh treatment awhile. There is, in my opinion, 
no advantage in keeping old plants in heated 
structures too long, as it has a bad effect upon 
the suckers, whereas, by removing them after 
blooming to a cooler place one has more chance 
of procuring strong, 
green-fly. There aresome few exceptions to this 
rule, and those sorts which are backward may 
be kept in heat 
stock, the sooner 
where air may 
From the end of November to the end of Decem- 


probably for weeks, and to 
As, 


it is the wisest 


It is better, especially 


robust cuttings, free from 


for a time ; but for the general 
they get into a cool-honse, 
be freely admitted, the better. 


ber is the time when growers like to pro- 
cure most of their stock for exhibition, but for 
cutting, etc., cuttings may be put in up to 
February and March.—DrErpy. 


Late outdoor Chrysanthemums.— 
I have never at any time in my recollection seen 
the ordinary late outdoor Chrysanthemums s0 
severely injured and destroyed by fog and frost 
as this year. Generally in our town front 
gardens, where I find these plants grown in all 
directions, they have flowered fresh and 
pleasingly up to the end of November. This 
year they have been cut off in their prime. No 
doubt some growers would urge that these 
ordinary late old varieties should be replaced by 
autumn bloomers, but whilst those flower simul- 
taneously with so many other things, herbaceous 
perennials especially, the latter bloom literally 
after everything else is over, and it is only those 
who live in towns and find miles upon miles of 
street forecourts otherwise bare of flowers, who 
can fully appreciate the beauty furnished to 
gardens by these late November blooming 
Chrysanthemums. Generally they suffer little 
from a few dry frosts if not severe, but this 
year we had just in the middle of the blooming 
season, not only the severest frosts ever 
remembered to be had in November, but with 
them intensely dense sulphury fogs, and these 
did great harm. Still, because in one year out 
of many, such a misfortune has happened, I 
would not advise that these late blooming 
Chrysanthemums be destroyed. They are, so 
far as winters are concerned, of the hardiest. 
Many of the plants remain in the ground year 
after year, getting no thinning or culture, and 
yet it is wonderful how finely they bloom. It 
would be much better were the plants lifted 
and divided every two or three years, the ground 
being well-manured and deeply worked before 
the planting was done. Very often, when 
grown close to the south wall of a house and 
lightly covered up at night, flowers have kept 
fresh very late.—A. D, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


DRACASNA SANDERIANA, 


ALTHOUGH when grown singly this does not 
spread sufficiently to make a useful plant, yet 
when three or more, as in our illustration, are 
grown together, it is very effective, and, being 
easily grown and not at all inclined to run out 
or lose the pretty silvery-white variegation, it 
should become a popular plant. Cuttings 


strike freely in a warm-house, and, after the | 


first tops have been taken from the plants, they 
soon break out again and give a further supply. 
After the first cuttings have been taken, the 
plants should be let make a good growth before 
cutting again. Under careful treatment the 
same stock will last a long time. Potted in 
good compost and grown in a warm-house, the 
cuttings soon make nice plants. 
singly in small pots, the cuttings may be put 
together when ready for potting on. Séx plants 


If rooted | 


be used in a similar way. Of white flowers for 
this season Jasminum gracillimum is one of the 
best. The seldom-seen Urceolina aurea is another 
useful subject at this timeof year. Its singular 
pendent flowers are always attractive ; a spike 
| or two of them would associate well with the 
Paper-white Narcissus in a small vase. The 
thing to be regretted is that it is still so seldom 
met with in any quantity. 

Or PLANTS, the following are suitable for 
indoor decoration at this season, especially in 
dark positions and likewise where large fires 
may be kept up or a considerable amount of gas 
consumed—viz., Ficus elastica and Aspidistra 
lurida and its variegated variety—three of the 
best. Aralia Sieboldi, with palmate foliage, is 
another useful indoor plant. Cyperus alterni- 
folius from seed makes an excellent table plant ; 
raised in this manner a greater quantity of small 
growth is obtained than in any 
Amongst Draczenas the best of the coloured 
_section is D, terminalis, and amongst green 








Dracwna Sanderiana, 


put together in a pan when they are from 
15 inches to 18 inches high are very effective, 
and, treated in this way, stand well. 





FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN THE 
HOUSE. 
Amonast cut flowers the different varieties of 
Epiphyllum truncatum will now be found use- 
ful. We arrange them chiefly in specimen 
glasses for the dinner-table, removing the 
blooms with one growth attached thereto. If 
cut as soon as they are properly open they will 
last nearly or quite a week with a change of 
water. Sprays of Libonia floribunda are also 
pretty when used in a similar way, either by 
themselves or in association with a small blue 
Salvia ; failing the latter, an early spike or two 
of the white Roman Hyacinth would be a good 
substitute, Though only lasting in beauty one 
day, the lovely colour of Ipomea Horsfalliz 
will always recommend it. ‘Two or three of its 
blossoms and-a spray of Maiden-hair Fern 
arranged ina small glass or white china vase 
will be appreciated either in the boudoir or 
drawing-room, Another lovely flower of which 
stray specimens still open occasionally is the 
major variety of Franciscea calycina ; this could 





From a photograph by G, A. Champion. 


, leaved sorts D. congesta and rubra. For 
| rather large vases D. australis and indivisa are 
the best. (Grevillea robusta is a Fern-like plant 
that is most useful in a small state. The 
Grevillea, being easily raised from seed, ought 
not to be overlooked. Of Ferns, Asplenium 
bulbiferum and flaccidum are two of the 
hardiest. Cyrtomium falcatum, with fronds 
of a dark, glossy green, is an excellent Iern 
for keeping in a room the year round. Davallia 
canariensis is the best of its genus as an 
indoor plant. Pteris tremula in a half specimen 
size is a handsome subject for a large basket or 
vase. Nephrolepis pectinata is likewise a good 
kind, not too robust or straggling in growth. 
Platycerium alcicorne, when well established, 
will be found to withstand a large amount of 
rough treatment, lasting long in good condition 
even where there is but little light. Of Palms, 
the hardiest, and therefore the most valuable 
during the next few months, are Phenix 
reclinata and tenuis, Chamzrops humilis and 
Fortunei, Corypha australis, Latania borbonica, 
and Seaforthia elegans, together with the 
invaluable varieties of the Kentia. In order to 
ensure success and to enable the plants to with- 
stand a considerable amount of adverse treat- 





ment, they should be well established before 


other way. 


being brought forward for any kind of decora- 
tive work. Where the time can be spared, an 
occasional sponging of the foliage in the case 
of such as can be operated on without injury to 
the leaves will be found to be beneficial. Close 
attention must also be paid to watering ; the 
happy medium should be hit upon, neither 
allowing them to become too dry or too wet. 
Care should also be taken not to allow them to 
absorb stagnant water, drained from them into 
the receptacle in which they have been placed. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


Having been favoured with fairly mild weather 
for the time of year and an unusual absence of 
white frosts, we have been able up to the present 
time to get a good supply of bloom from single 
Dahlias, Michaelmas Daisies, Anemone japouica, 
late Hybrid Perpetual Roses, East Lothian, 
scarlet, purple, and white Stocks, White Lady 
Heliotrope, and Begonia ascotensis, all of which 
are still in flower in open borders. Sprays of 
the Lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) 
have also been useful, being ever welcome for 
the sake of their perfume. We recently took 
the opportunity of a bright sunny day to secure 
all the perfect flowers, and even the undeveloped 
ones of the Helichrysums, catching them for 
once when they were just at their best. These 
will all come into use for various purposes, 
along with dried Grasses previously secured. 
Expanded trusses may be found on the Laurus- 
tinus, so that even yet for a few weeks outdoor 
flowers can be had by those who do not rely on 
an indoor supply. Of indoor flowers we are now 
deriving an abundant supply from a pitful of 
Bouvardias grown in the open air; these are 
flowering splendidly, and prove valuable for 
button-hole bouquets and specimen glasses. Our 
most useful sorts are B. Hogarthi, Vreelandi, and 
umbellata carnea. Sweet-scented kinds, as Hum- 
boldti corymbiflora, are not approved of here; 
therefore scarcely any of them are grown. For 
other specimen glasses we have had a good 
supply of Dipladenias and Eucharis up to the 
present time, and occasional trusses of Ixora 
have been useful for the same purpose. So 
likewise have the yellow and white Paris 
Daisies, the former in particular. Sprays of 
the winter- flowering Epacrises in various 
shades of colour are also very serviceable ; from 
the beginning of this month on throughout the 
winter we shall have them in abundance, and 
very valuable they are for almost all kinds of 
arrangements. larly - flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums are also very useful. Davallia bullata 
still proves to be one of the very best Ferns in 
a cut state, excepting the Maiden-hair (Adian- 
tum cuneatum). We now use the former rather 
freely, as the whole of the fronds will soon die 
off, and the plants go to rest for the winter. 
Leaves of several kinds of Grape-Vines are 
excellent: now for the dessert; the brilliant 
tints in many of the late kinds especially cause 
these to be valuable between now and Christ- 
mas. In dishing up some fruit lately we used 
sprays of the Virginian Creeper in the case of 
some tall dishes of nearly white china, entwined 
around the stems of which they were very 
effective. Coloured foliage, in fact, is now 
plentiful everywhere, and may be advantage- 
ously used in many ways. 





Winter Cherries.—Physalis Alkekengi 
and P. Franchetti, commonly called Winter 
Cherries, are both valuable for the house just 
now, as are also the heads of Statice and bunches 
of Gypsophila. All the plants being hardy, it 
is well to remind those who have purchased the 
flowers this autumn that now is a good time to 
plant the clumps. It is surprising how many 
overlook the fact that these plants, which are 
so useful for the winter, need simple cultivation 
only, and are inexpensive witha], Although 
mentioned in the advertising columns of this 
paper frequently, they do not appear to have 
found general favour with amateurs. The 
Gypsophila is useful for the summer table no 
less than for winter. —DERBY. 





New and Rare Plants.—Drawings of 
these are now being made by Mr. Moon, with a 
view to their issue in a high-class monthly 
periodical. Any readers who may have new and 
rare plants, trees or shrubs, would oblige by 
sending them, carefully packed, to Mr, Moon, 
The Camp, St. Albans, Herts. 








CAMPION (LYCHNIS). 


TERE is so much beauty in not a few of the 
species and varieties of Lychnis that no garden 
can be regarded complete without some of the 
better kinds. Fortunately, too, the genus 





SS 


L. Pressli. 


embraces both alpine and the more strictly 
border sorts, so that quite a representative col- 
lection may be grown without in the least 
appearing to have too many of any one family. 
The majority are of easy culture, and are readily 
increased. Some of the kinds that are grown 
to-day were grown in the past long before the 
bedding Geranium monopolised the garden fora 
short season in the summer months. These 
good ones have weathered the storm and the 
changes of a passing fashion, and are with us 
to-day in ever-increasing quantities, and more 
appreciated because better understood than ever 
before. 

The best kinds, as we know them to-day, are 
included in the following : 

L. ALPINA is among the first and best in its 
own somewhat limited area. In the border the 
neat and pleasing character as seen in the rock- 
garden is lost, therefore it is important that it 
be raised nearer the level of the vision to see its 
worth. The plant is low, tufted in habit of 
growth, not showy or gaudy, but ‘pretty and 
pleasing withal. The linear, lance-shaped 
leaves, closely set upon the earth, may at a 
glance remind one of Thrift, only that in the 
Lychnis the blades are less long. The heads of 
flowers are pale pink in colour, and will reach 
6 inches or8 inches high. It is worth improving, 
yet any so-called improvement should retain all 
the close-tufted alpine characteristics. It may 
be easily grown in gritty loam where a depth 
is assured in the crevices of rock and the like. 
Seeds are freely produced, and in this way or by 
division the plants may be increased. It flowers 
in June snd July. 

L. CHALCEDONICA,—Here we have one of the 
oldest perennials, a showy and grand plant 
withal in most of its variations, While much 
the simplest to cultivate, I think there is little 
doubt that the typical species when well grown 
is the showiest and best, the less conglomerate 
mass of flowers forming the head tending to a 





L. sylvestris. 


greater longevity. The plant is about 3 feet 
high, the stems erect, and producing flattish 
corymbs of rich scarlet flowers. The single 
kinds are readily raised from seed, and sown in 
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autumn in shallow drills in the open will speedily 
make headway. The double-flowered kinds 
are in the following shades—flesh, scarlet, and a 
greenish or poor white ; but the first and last 
are not, in my opinion, first-class, nor have they 
a very good constitution. These double- 
flowered kinds must be increased by division, 
best done in early spring—say, the early part of 
April. If broken up severely the portions may 
require potting for a time ; otherwise, they may 
be replanted forthwith in good garden soil. 
The growths forming the crown, if detached 
with a small heel from the parent tuft, will root 
readily in sandy soil. The hollow stem portions 
at any other time, and after flowering in par- 
ticular, are quite worthless. It flowers from 
July to September, and prefers a heavy, yellow, 
loamy soil. 


L. coronaria, also called Agrostemma.— 


-| Without expressing an opinion as to the 


similarity or otherwise of the kinds forming 
this group to the genus Lychnis, the plants are 
so showy and useful, and so generally associated 
in one’s mind with the Lychnis tribe, that 
attention is briefly directed to them_ here. 
Showy, free-flowering, easy of culture in any 
garden, bushy in habit, and valuable for cutting, 
these must be grown by all. Seedlings of two 


years are superb in their profuse masses. of 


















































































































L, vespertina 


flowers, and the bushy plants require but little 
attention in the matter of staking. The plant 
should ever be borne in mind as one suited for 
a dry soil, and if the early autumn planting of 
vigorous seedlings is pursued the result will be 
satisfactory. There are white, scarlet, and 
crimson-flowered kinds, and with their woolly 
or tomentose leaves and stems are very effective 
long before the flowering begins. L, flos-Jovis 
should also be remembered in connection with 
this group. Height 24 feet ; June, July, ete. 

L. DIURNA FL.-PL.—The typical species is of 
little value beyond the wild garden, while the 
double-flowered kind named here is a good gar- 
den plant, flowering at 2 feet high in May and 
June, and again at intervals in early autumn. 
The plant has a very distinct cushion-like tuft 
of spathulate leaves. Even when not in flower 
the perfect mound-like form of the tuft is 
noticeable. In early spring a batch of hairy 
stems is produced, and presently followed by a 
profusion of rosy-purple flowers. This plant is 
readily increased by division, and is often con- 
fused with L. dioica vars., which can only be 
increased in the same way at rare intervals, and 
not always with suc ess. 
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L. FuLGENs.—Here we have a plant known 
and admired by our forefathers, yet perhaps 
hardly known to-day in our hardy plant nur- 
series, My only recollection of the subject is 
the colour, the height, and the distinction - be- 
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L. flos-Jovis. 


tween it and the scarlet Lychnis (L, chalce- 
donica), also largely grown at the time. But 
whether L. fulgens in its original 
form is with us to-day or not is not 
worth troubling about, inasmuch as 
there are many forms more or less 
directly due to its influence in com- 

merce to-day under the head of 
L. Haacreana.—This group is said 
to be the result of crossing Lychnis 
fulgens and L. grandiflora, the latter 
confused with L. coronaria, There 
is, however, a form of L. fulgens 
known as grandiflora, as received 
from China so long ago as 1774, and 
it is probable this is the plant re- 
cently sent from Japan as a ‘‘nov- 
elty.” Inany case, we have in L. 
Haageana of to-day some reflection 
a of the leading characteristics of L. 
o fulgens of the past, and to it have 
been added many beautiful and vary- 
ing forms and striking colours. Some 
of these, however, are said to be 
tender, but if those who believe this 
will plant them now and again in a 
deep, rather dry soil, where the full 
sun can pour upon them, I think all 
this will be altered. In such posi- 
tions I have grown them 2 feet high, 
loaded with rich scarlet flowers. 
Others among the rank and file in 
the same garden have been poor and 
inferior by comparison, though of 
the same size and age at planting. 
A dry root run in winter appears 
more or less essential to all this 
tribe. In good condition, with bril- 
liant flowers nearly 2 inches across, 
these kinds are extremely showy. 
In wet or heavy soils they are never 
a success, and the crowns are usually 
devoured by slugs. They flower in 
July and August ; height, 1 foot to 

2 feet. 

L. Lacasca.—A pretty Pyrenean plant of a 











L. dioica. 


trailing habit. On the flat surface its hardiness, 
or more correctly its perennial character, may 
be doubted. In chinks of rockwork, in rocky 
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walls always fully exposed to sun, the plants 
will produce a mass of bright rose-coloured 
flowers, which, owing to a white, well-formed 
centre, are the more conspicuous. The leafage is 
quite small, thick and leathery to the touch, and 
somewhat glaucous in appearance, The flowers 
are produced in summer. Easily grown from 
seeds. 

L., pyrenaAicA, — This forms an excellent 
companion to the last-named, yet not possessing 
the same brightness when L Lagasce is well 
grown. ‘The present plant has pale-coloured 
flowers, which under glass may assume a pure 
white tone. This'and L. Lagasce grow quite 
freely in gritty loam, and better when a good 
depth is assured. Firm planting is necessary. 
By raising this and the last freely from seeds, 
and pricking out freely over a large rocky area, 
a beautiful result can be secured. 

L. VESPERTINA PLENA (syn. L. dioica alba 
plena) (double white Campion).—This may claim 
to be, perhaps, the tallest of this family, well- 
established plants rising to 34 feet in height. 
The rootstock is somewhat of an obstinate 
nature, being frequently composed of a tuft of 
leaves and growths on the rootstock above 
ground, while immediately beneath the surface 
the rootstock is often restricted to a single stem 
that renders root division well-nigh impossible. 
It is not always so, however, a great deal 
depending on the original plant. The flowers 
are pure white, and in the best form each nearly 
2 inches across, fragrant at eventide, and pro- 
duced freely from July to October. The plant 
is not difficult to grow, but is somewhat difficult 





LL. flos-cuculi. 


to propagate, which may be done from cuttings 
in early spring. The only cuttings of any use 
are the fresh young shoots at the base, and 
these must be secured with a heel, and 
inserted in sandy soil in a warm. dung 
frame. In this way, and by planting these 
out so soon as ready, a stock may be obtained 
of one of the best perennial flowering plants. 
Cuttings made of the hollow flowering stems are 
useless. Large established examples of the 
plant require space to grow in, and good plants 
attain to 3 feet or 4 feet through. No perennial 
will pay for looking after better than this, 
particularly where white flowers are in demand. 
The typical kind—the single white Campion—is 
useful in the wild garden and the shrubbery. 
It is also one of the best marked plants in 
the British flora, occurring in many parts owing 
to the freedom by which it is reproduced from 
seeds, 

L. ViscaRIA AND VARS. — The clammy 
Lychnises are a small set, having the nearest 
representative in L. alpina, which is not 
clammy. Inall the forms of L. Viscaria tufts of 
linear lanceolate leaves are produced, several of 
these forming a crown. The plant grows about 
15 inches high. The best garden plant is that 
known as L. V. rubra plena, a plant with 
densely-flowered spikes of rosy-crimson flowers 
that constitute a very showy mass in early 
summer. The dwarf, tufted nature of the 

lant and its freedom of flowering adapt it to 
bender or rock garden. In the latter, however, 















a good depth of soil should always be at hand. 
It is benefited by division and replanting every 
two years, owing to a decay that frequently 
sets in in the middle of the tuft, This is the 
more noticeable in old plants after a severe 





L, alpina. 


winter and much snow and wet. There is no 
plant, however, more quickly resuscitated to 
health, and by pulling the tufts into small 
portions and replanting firmly in good ground 
success may be assured. Asthe young roots are 
emitted freely from near the tuft of leaves, it is 
important that the plants be set rather deeply. 


J. 


THE FAILURES AND SUCCESSES OF 
AN AMATEUR GARDENER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘*GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Srr,—Last spring about April I sowed seed of 
the following : Aster (Comet), Stock (Princess 
Alice), Cosmos bipinnatus, Margarita Carna- 
tions, Pansy, Phlox Drummondi, Brompton 
Stocks, Delphinium, Salpiglossis, Antirrhinum, 
Pyrethrum, and Canterbury Bells. I have no 
glass, but sow all my seed in the open in boxes 
in a mixture of loam, sand, and leaf-mould, and 
invariably all germinate, so that I have far 
more plants than I am able to use. The Asters 
are transplanted straight from the boxes to the 
five beds they are intended to occupy during 
the summer, and as these beds have been well 
manured after being occupied by Tulips during 
the early spring, they do well in them, I have 
just removed the Asters and replaced the 
Tulips. I have also one bed filled with Mrs. 
Pollock Geraniums; these have been potted 
and their place taken by Primroses. It takes 
48 clumps of Primroses to fill this bed. A 
similar bed is filled with Polyanthuses, which 
have taken the place of the Phlox Drummondi. 
My Stocks (Princess Alice) are in full bloom 
now, and single plants are as big as small 
Gooseberry - bushes. The seed germinated 
slowly, owing to the drought last summer, 
hence their lateness, This is an excellent 
Stock for cutting. The Salpiglossis and Migno- 
nette are only just over, and have been removed 
and the bed planted with Margarita Carnations. 
I can never speak too highly of these Carna- 
tions ; they bloom out-of-doors from March to 
December. I have been cutting every week 





since March and they are in bloom now. I 
have about 80 plants in one bed, set about a 
foot apart, with a Monthly Rose among them 
here and there. Cosmos bipinnatus is admired 
by all who see it, the foliage something like 


Asparagus and the flower like a single Dahlia. 
I have mine staked in spaces between clumps 
of Perennial Phlox, and very beautiful and 
graceful they look. I blundered sadly with 
many of my Gladioli. I foolishly planted the 
bulbs between rows of Chrysanthemums. They 
did not bloom satisfactorily, and in taking them 
up I find the bulbs are small and not half the 
size they were last year. Never put Gladioli, 
if you wish for good results, among other plants. 
On the other hand, my English and Spanish 
Irises between clumps of Pinks (Mrs. Sinkins) 
flowered well and late and the bulbs have in- 
creased in size. I find, too, that you cannot- 
keep your clumps of outdoor Chrysanthemums 
from bending over and falling all abroad unless 
you tio each clump separately to a stout stick. 
Kidney Bean sticks do well. I tried them in 
parallel rows attached to a wire from end to 
end, but experience proves that nothing but a 
stout stake will prevent the October and 
November winds from blowing them all about. 
I have transplanted my dwarf Antirrhinums, 
Canterbury Bells, and Brompton Stocks into 
separate beds—these last bloomed in my garden 
from early spring to end of June—next to the 
Margarita Carnations they are the longest 
blooming flowers I have ever grown. 

I should like to record my experience with 
Carnations. I had nine layers of the Old Clove 
given me by a friend, and also a few layers of 
Salamander and Mrs. Reynolds Hole by another 
friend. I planted them ina border in front of 
the house, facing south, and they bloomed 




































L. Haageana, 


magnificently and made strong growths. Last 
August I asked a practical gardener to show me 
how to layeraCarnation. Ihad never possessed 
Carnations till last October. I tried, and this 
week in separating the layers I find that every 
one has rooted, and I have between 60 and 70 
strong layers for next year. The only mistake 
I have made is in allowing too long a stalk to 
the layer, but next year 1 will do better. I 
have two strains of Pansies—the Trimardeau 
and the Masterpiece—these latter in very beau- 
tiful bronze and purple shades. Just a word 
with regard to planting. I quite agree with 
the excellent advice in ‘‘The English Flower 
Garden” not to dot your plants, but to make 
separate groups of them. I put my Carnations 
in front of clumps of Phlox, and found the 
greatest difficulty in layering them. Now I 
have my Carnations in separate beds, and for 
future facility in layering | have even ventured 
to plant them in lines. R. J. 
Gowerton. 





Kreetzer’s Lily.—This is without doubt 
the most beautiful of the many lovely varieties 
of L. speciosum (lancifolium), and one, more- 
over, that is the least known in gardens gene- 
rally. None of the varieties bear such 
exquisitely-formed flowers, so perfectly sym- 
metrical, and of such snowy whiteness. It is 
infinitely superior to what is known as the white 
variety of L, speciosum, which in reality is not 
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pure white, but slightly tinged with pink, and 
invariably has pinkish mid-ribs at the back of 
the petals. Krztzer’s Lily is pure white save 
the median ribs to each of the petals, which form 
a green*star. As a conservatory Lily in its 
season it is invaluable, and its snowy blossoms 
are peculiarly suitable for bouquets, wreaths, 
etc. 





PARK LAND PLANTING. 


I wish to beautify a strip of ground, 30 yards wide, lying 
between a lawn and a park, on the slope and sunny, look- 


ing south. It has always been fenced in, not grazed, 
and isin Grass, At present Snowdrops grow freely, and 
Daffodils have now been planted. I thought of 


planting Ponies, Japanese Roses, etc. Oan anyone give 
me any hints? I did not think of trenching it and forming 
paths, but would rather have it a garden wild. It is on 
the east coast of Scotland, a good light soil.—K. G. 

[By all means plant the Japanese Roses in all 
their variety of forms and colour. Attractive 
in leafage, handsome in flower, and beautiful 
when in fruit in autumn, what more can be 
said in favour of the free use of such things. 
The Prairie Rose (R. setigera) is one that you 
should also plant by reason of its lateness to 
flower—this coming in July, when all others are 
past. It is a single- flowered sort and_ not 
enough grown. The long rods that it produces 
will, if left alone, afford a fine display. There 
are others of the small bunch-flowered section 
that are suitable for the purpose. All these 
may be planted in free groups in haphazard 
fashion rather than in any formal way. 
Should you plant Ponies you will get a richer 
harvest of flowers by digging some deep holes 
and manuring the soil well at 2 feet deep. If 
these things are once well planted in this way 
success usually follows, and the plants given 
room for development, as in your case, may 
go on for an indefinite period. The foliage, 
too, oi these is beautiful in the landscape late in 
summer. 

You mention Daffodils, but we hope your 
selection of these includes such as princeps, 
Sir Watkin, Frank Miles, Cynosure, Stella, and 
the old Pheasant’s Eye. Crown Imperials 
(Fritillaria imperialis) and the varieties of 
Fritillaria Meleagris are worth noting. Tulipa 
sylvestris would also be in place, and not least 
some of the Meadow Saffrons (Colchicums). The 
latter may appear prettily fringing, as it were, 
the over-arching tops of the free-growing Roses 
named, and the foliage disappearing with the 
new leafage of the Roses would fit exactly, so to 
speak. In the herbaceous things you would 
have room for the Spireas—S. Aruncus, for 
example—and the Knotgrass, or Polygonums in 
variety, Bocconias of two kinds, the trio of 
Anemone japonica, some Michaelmas Daisies 
(Asters), as Robert Parker, Nove-Angliz in 
three shades, and seedling plants of the Italian 
Aster Amellus. If your land permits, and if 
any variation of surface exists, by all means 
plant Stenactis speciosa, a good hardy plant, 
free and profuse in its flowering. Do not, how- 
ever, allow the Italian Starwort and this to go 
into close or near proximity. <A pretty plant in 
the Grass, too, is Triteleia uniflora, while 
Anemone fulgens and Narcissus Queen of 
Spain are often happier in turf than in. any 
other place. Of shrubs you may include Ribes, 
Weigela, Magnolia stellata, the shrubby Deut- 
zias, the Spirzeas, Corylopsis, etc. In planting 
the shrubs and the larger herbaceous things, 
you cannot do better than follow a plan 
suggested for the Ponies, while the bulbs may 
best be inserted in a hole made by a broad- 
bladed pickaxe in preference to the crowbar, 
which in some soils gives a bad start to things 
generally by solidifying the soil round about, 
and leaving nothing to cover in, A blow from 
a grubbing-axe will quickly lift the sod, anda 
bulb may be dropped in. In this way a good 
piece may be covered in a short time. | 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


The sweet-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis). 
—Some time ago in one of your issues I saw a query about 
Nicotiana being left in the open ground to flower the next 
season. I have some plantsin my garden, which have been 
out for at least four years. They are good clumps, grow 
tall and bloom well all the season. They are on a south 
border.—A. Srewart, Zhe Gardens, Clipsham Hal, 
Oakham. 


Persian Ranunculus, planting.—When should 
Persian and other Ranunculus be planted, soil here stiff 
and dry ? How deep should they be planted 7—GARDENER. 

[These may be planted at once, and not more 
than 3 inches deep. If possible break up the 
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finally plant at the above depth. 


ing of soil. 
even and firm, but do not firm it if sticky or 
adhesive. | 


time. 
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soil rather finely with the fork, and give a layer 
of leaf-mould and short Mushroom-bed-manure 
to the surface. Then work upall together, and 
The soil 
should be deeply worked below for the roots to 
go into. ] 

Raising plants for rock garden.—Can seeds 
of rock plants be sown at any time in pans of sandy soil in 


cold-frame, or must they be sown in October or February 
or March ?7—GARDENER. 


[Yes, sow the seeds now at any convenient 
time ; there is no good in waiting. Of course, 
the majority will not now vegetate, nor will 


they on the other hand depreciate in value, 
which is not improbable when long retained in 


the dry state, and if kept in too dry a position. 
The smallest seeds need only the thinnest cover- 
Make the soil below the seeds quite 


Dielytra spectabilis.—On taking up Dielytra 


spectabilis, after being four years in one position, I am 
surprised to observe that it has almost rotted away. 
Apparently there are an annual rotting and fresh growth, 
but in my case the rotting seems to have predominated. 
Kindly say if annual lifting is necessary, and, if one wishes 
to increase the stock, if annual division is requisite ? What 
soil ig most suitable, also what position? 
heavy clay, which I have made considerably lighter—per- 
haps not sufficiently s80.—SPRINGMORNE. 


My ground is 


[Your soil is evidently too heavy, as this 


plant does best in warm, light, rich soils and in 
sheltered positions, being liable to be cut down 
by late spring frosts. 
plants should be slightly protected during a hard 
winter with some light material. 
need to divide annually. Some people use it for 
early work, potting up the clumps now, keeping 
in frames till spring, and then by bringing into 
a little heat the clumps will flower freely in 
March and April. 
be broken up and planted out. ] 


If in cold aspects the 


There is no 


After hardening off they may 


Box edging (Montpellier ).—It too often 


happens in gardens that the Box edging is neg- 
lected and not kept hard clipped, then it 
becomes tall and ragged, and is very hard to 
renovate. 
about 3 inches above the gravel, being first 
neatly cut down with a knife before it is planted, 
then each summer the edging should be hard 
clipped back to its original height or there- 
abouts, of course allowing it to become a little 
broader every year. 
remain good for twenty years. Your better 
plan will be to first draw back from the edging 
all the top gravel some 12 inches wide, then lift 
the Box and lay it in thickly by the roots. 
Then fork up the ground where it grew, adding 
some fresh soil and a little manure, as the soil 
will be very poor. 
down a straight furrow 4 inches deep, have the 
Box hard trimmed, tops and roots, to about 
7 inches, then plant it thinly and evenly, so 
that it will form a We net edge. 

soil against it, trea 

gravel. 


Box, when planted, should stand 


Box edging so treated will 


Then stretch a line, chop 


Pat back the 
it hard, then replace the 


Amaryllis Belladonna,.—Four years agoI planted 


three large sound bulbs of the Belladonna Lily in a dry, 
sunny border, preparing the ground exactly according to 
the directions in the ‘‘ English Flower Garden,” I get 
splendid healthy leaves every summer, but not a single 
flower. 
them in pots? I have only a conservatory (heated), which 
for six months in the year never sees the sun, and in 
summer but for three hours a day.—HERON. 


Would it be better to take up the bulbs and grow 


[We do not advise you to interfere with the 
bulbs, which, if well planted, will flower in due 
These things requirea rather long period 
to become fully established, and when this 
ensues the flowering goes on year after year. 
Are you sure the position is hot and dry enough 
to give them the roasting they require? Much 
the best place for these is at the base of a south 
wall, where, in a good depth of soil and the 
bulbs 6 inches deep and not more than 6 inches 
from the wall, they are constantly dry and 
warm. Your border may not be hot enough, 
therefore, for their requirements, and assuming 
the border is an open one and not backed up by 
a wall, you had best give them such a place at 
once. A good depth of loamy soil and a free 
addition of old mortar rubbish, together with 
perfect drainage, are what these most need. 
Soils, however, are but of little moment if the 
bulbs do not get a thorough ripening each year. 
We advise you to still try them in the open, using 
every means to insure the above conditions, 
even though you place a light over in summer- 
time to throw off wet. Under pot culture, 
neither the size nor the quantity of blossoms is 
obtained, and too frequently the plant is greatly 
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over-watered and a failure altogether. Your 
sunless conservatory, moreover, would not suit 
them in the least. ] 

Plants for bed.—Would you kindly advise me what 
to plant on a bed about 20 feet square under a high north 
wall? The bed in question is a mound, the foundation of 
which is broken bricks of about 2 feet thickness. Above 
these there are about 2 feet of fairly good loamy soil. 
Naturally, therefore, the bed is well drained and rather 
dry, also it is fairly well exposed to light and air, but gets 
scarcely any sun. I have also some amount of smoke to 
contend with, which usually destroys conifers and delicate 
plants. I constructed this mound a year ago and planted 
some Brooms on it, also Crocuses, Daffodils, and Snow- 
drops. These have all done well, but I have plenty of space 
left, and should prefer to fill up with flowering or ever- 
green dwarf shrubs or perennials that would do well on 
this due north aspect. Would Lilies succeed amongst 
other things ?—W. M. CoopEr, 

[Such dwarf-growing Lilies as the varieties of 
elegans would do quite well; also tigrinum in 
variety, chalcedonicum if given strong loam, 
mingled with mortar rubbish, while we would 
not hesitate to plant the white Madonna Lily 
also in a spot where the atmospheric conditions 
would be more or less uniform, Of other plants, 
try the early Gladioli, such as insignis, Salmon 
Queen, Blushing Bride, Colvillei The Bride, etc. 
The forms of the Christmas Rose will most 
likely make fine headway, but may require 
water during growth. Try some of the 
Megaseas, Alstrcemeria pelegrina and alba, and 
English and Spanish bulbous Irises. Iris 
pumila vars., also I. cristata, will do, the 
latter requiring a place near the front, as it is 
but 4 inches high, Primula rosea, P. cashmeri- 
ana, Heuchera sanguinea, Zauschneria cali- 
fornica, Leucojums, Camassias, Broadizas, 
Triteleia uniflora, Adonis amurensis, A. 
vernalis, Gentiana asclepiadea and alba are 
other things likely to do well. Such Cam- 
panulas as pulla, muralis, G. F. Wilson, 
carpatica, and turbinata will do quite well, and, 
if more be needed, you may carpet patches here 
and there with Saxifraga pyramidalis, S. 
ligulata, etc. In such a spot a few good Tree- 
Ponies should find a home. Indeed, so great 
is the variety of interesting things we would 
like to plant in such a spot that we purposely 
omit the shrubs, believing you will obtain 
better results from the above. | 


Pinks.—We get many flowersin June prized 
for their rich fragrance, but there are few that 
surpass in sweetness or quantity the Pink, a 
truly old-fashioned blossom. Its popularity for 
a time somewhat diminished by the prominence 
given in later years to Carnations, but one may 
say of Pinks that they take less looking after, 
may be grown in ordinary loam, increasing in size 
each season, and precede Carnations by bloom- 
ing for several weeks. I know: of gardens 
where, as long as my memory serves, Pinks 
have been distinct characteristics, planted either 
in beds or used as edgings for pathways, 
presenting in the early summer their pure 
white blooms in great profusion, vieing with 
Roses in the border for sweetness. How is it, 
when speaking of Pinks, one almost invariably 
thinks of the white sorts? Perhaps it is 
because the white varieties have always been 
the most favoured. Might I say in this con- 
nection that white Pinks are particularly valu- 
able plants for a town garden, and increase 
rapidly either from cuttings or, as is often 
followed, by layering ; moreover, Pinks require 
no staking, and one has no fear in cutting the 
blossoms, as they are so freely produced ; further 
than this, they are extremely hardy and stand 
unprotected the severest winters. A few sorts 
worthy of special mention are: Mrs. Sinkins, 
pure white, a favourite for cutting; Her 
Majesty, pure white, large flower ; Albino, pure 
white, early ; Mrs. Pettyfer, white, dark laced ; 
Paddington, deep rose ; Ernest Ladhams, pink, 
carmine centre ; Homer, rosy-red ; Anne Boleyn, 
crimson and rose. Planting may be proceeded 
with now when the weather admits.—Woop- 
BASTWICK. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. G. Weir Cosens, Bronpadarn, Aberystwyth, 
for Funkia grandiflora. 2, Mr. Geo. E. Low, 
2, Glenageary Hill, Kingstown, Co, Dublin, for 
Cosmos bipinnatus, 
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THE ARUM LILY. 


No plant exceeds the Arum Lily in its popu- 
larity as a provider of cut bloom, and it may be 
said that for conservatory decoration its merits 
are equally widely esteemed, for there are few 
greenhouses, however small their dimensions, 
that do not contain at least one pot of the 
erroneously-styled Lily of the Nile. This title 
is a complete misnomer, as is the Latin appella- 
tion of Richardia or Calla zethiopica, this specific 
adjective having of late years been appropri- 
ately altered to africana, for the Arum Lily is 
a native of the Cape, where it rejoices in the 
non-euphonious title of Pig Lily. For church 
decoration the massive ivory-white spathes 
stand unrivalled, while for indoor floral arrange- 
ments few flowers can excel. the loveliness 
of half-a-dozen or so long-stalked blossoms 
arranged with their own foliage in a tall vase. 
In the south-west of England and in southern 
Treland Arum Lilies are frequently planted 


moved under glass in September. Advocates of 
each method uphold their respective systems, 
but the period of entire rest given by those who 
retain the plants in their pots throughout the 
summer is certainly more in accordance with the 
conditions experienced by the Arums in their 
native habitat, where in the dry summer the soil 
surrounding the roots often becomes parched to 
a brick-like hardness. .W. F. 
Mrs. Martin, who kindly sent us the photo- 
graph from which our illustration was prepared, 
sends us the following notes concerning it :— 
“‘The Arum Lily figured to-day appeared 
amongst a lot of others, and I had the plant 
which produced it carefully marked, but this 
mark was unfortunately lost during the resting 
period, or rather after the flowering, and as no 
other similar bloom appeared the next season, I 
do not know whether the plant was lost or 
whether the usual flowers only were afterwards 
produced, The flower was a very fine one, and 
I thought it was a great curiosity, never having 


group of Primulas I saw in bloom at a Chrysan- 
themum show in November was from a span- 
roofed pit, heated with a single row of 4-inch 
pipes, laid on from the greenhouse boiler. For 
a small house Primulas are worth the considera- 
tion of the “‘ small holder,” and as they are now 
showing bloom it may be convenient to review 
the treatment necessary to have them for the 
beautifying of our houses for four or five 
months in the year. 

To grow Primulas for winter so as to have a 
good display in November and December, seed 
should be sown in heat in February or March in 
boxes or pans of soil composed of loam three 
parts to two of leaf-soil, with a small quantity 
of silver-sand, keeping them in the house where 
the minimum temperature is about 55 degs. If 
a small handlight can be brought into use it 
will be found advantageous to place it over the 
pans until the seedlings are large enough for 
pricking off, when thumb pots should be got 





ready, removing them again later when it is 





Calla ethiopica. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurst, 


around the margin of ornamental water. In 
one case in the county of Cornwall this has been 
done largely with most excellent results, the 

icture presented during the first week of June 
by thousands of white spathes rising above the 
deep green leafage around the tree-embowered 
lake, the flowers, backed by the huge leaves of 
giant Gunneras, being an abiding remembrance. 
In warm nooks in the favoured south-west 
Arums may often be seen in flower in the open 
during December and January if the weather is 
mild. When grown in pots for the production 
of bloom under glass different methods of culture 
are resorted to, some growers planting out dur- 
ing the summer months and lifting and repot- 
ting in the late summer, and others keeping 
the plants in their pots, gradually withholding 
water as the spring advances, and eventually 
turning the pots on their sides in the open, 
where they remain until the end of July, when 
the plants are turned out, repotted in fresh soil, 
and given a good watering, being carefully 
looked after in this respect until they are re- 





seen such an one before. I have heard that a 
double flower and, in some cases, a treble flower 
has been observed, which must be both curious 
and interesting.” 





PRIMULAS. 


How to obtain a supply of flowers in the green- 
house from November until the earliest of the 
bulbs appear is one of the questions which 
suggests itself to the minds of those who have 
places where heat can be kept up. Primulas 
are looked upon by a large number of people 
who have glass structures as spring flowers. 
So they are, but they are just as much winter 
flowering, and it is quite as easy to have them 
in bloom in November and December as in 
March and April. The treatment they require 
is much the same. It is only the period of 
sowing that makes the difference ; moreover, 
they may be grown in frames where heat may 
be applied equally as well as in the most up-to- 
date house, and I well remember that the best 





Birmingham. 


seen they are in need of a further shift. When 
potting I always use a little decayed cow- 
manure, or if I cannot get this, then I sprinkle 
a little guano amongst the compost, but cow- 
manure is to be preferred, as it is cool. I have 
mentioned the fact that they may be grown 
in heated pits in winter. In spring, when the 
latter are no longer wanted and the heat is dis- 
continued, nothing is better for Primulas than a 
cool pit, where the plants may be stood on sand 
or ashes, and where shade may be given them 
during the middle of the day. Shade, as much 
as sunshine, is necessary for their ultimate 
success, and, of course, as soon as the weather 
permits in May the lights may be removed 
altogether until September. Almost before they 
are removed into the pots intended to bloom 
them in, which may be anything from 5 inch to 
7-inch, according to the wish of the grower, 
flower-buds will show up at intervals in the 
summer, which should not be retained, as to do 
this would be at the expense of bloom in 
winter, besides weakening the plants. As 
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the autumn approaches one should be prepared 
to give them stimulants, and those previously 
named diluted in water will be found to answer 
satisfactorily. In placing them in position in 
the greenhouse it cannot be emphasised too 
much that alight position in the house where 
air may be admitted is the very best spot one 
can assign them. and plants from seed sown in 
February and March will commence to bloom 
towards November, and keep up a good display 
until January or February, a May sowing 
coming in for March blooming, and so enabling 
one to have a continued supply of blossoms. 
Primulas, it should not be forgotten, keep in 
flower for long together if kept free from damp 
in the winter and grown on in a house fairly 
warm. Primulas are very useful for indoor 
decoration for windows and tables, as they take 
up little room and stand the confinement ofa 
house better than most flowering plants. When 
making a sowing it is well to bear in mind that 
variety is interesting, and both single and 
double sorts are beautiful, whilst the Star 
Primulas (P. stellata) may be raised equally as 
easily from seed, and add considerably to a 
greenhouse in spring or winter ; in fact, of the 
three varieties, I look upon the Star Primulas 
as invaluable for the amateur, as they are noted 
for their continuous blooming qualities. 


Sometimes one who has not previously grown 
Primulas is in doubt as to the advisability of 
retaining old plants for blooming a second 
season, but there can be no hesitation as to 
which is the best course to adopt. Old plants 
are never satisfactory, and though one may 
repot them in new soil and otherwise attend to 
them, there is not the vitality about them that 
plants raised from seed the current season have. 
The best plan is to treat them as annuals, as to 
do so one can always rest assured that healthy 
plants will result with plenty of blossoms. It 
is a little more trouble possibly to sow each 
spring, but flowers from old and young plants 
will not bear comparison either in quality or 
quantity. WooDBASTWICK. 





NOTES AND KEPLIES. 


Genistas —These are useful early spring- 
flowering plants, and their yellow blossoms, so 
sweetly scented, should be in every greenhouse. 
Plants that are kept from year to year without 
being cut back donot improve ; rather is it that 
the flowers become smaller. Cutting back, how- 
ever, after blooming induces the formation of 
new wood, which is the foundation of large 
spikes of bloom. Genistas strike so freely in 
heat and grow so rapidly when once they make a 
start that their culture in small pots (5 inches) 
is to be commended where plants are wanted 
for table decoration, Loam and leaf-mould, 
with a slight addition of sharp sand, should 
form the compost, and frequent syringing will 
aid them during the summer.—Drrey. 


Soot-water.—The beneficial results which 
accrue to plants after they have received soot- 
water are admitted, but, as is often the case, it 
is a stimulant that is administered at other 
times of the year rather than in the winter. It 
is now, though, that some plants particularly 
need a ‘‘ pick-me-up,” as owing to short, dark 
days foliage often becomes pale and plants in 
general lack robustness, therefore when water- 
ing in the house do not forget to put the soot- 
bag in the water-tank, but bear in mind it 
should previously have been in the open for a few 
weeks and stirred several times, so that some 
of the heat has subsided, otherwise the effect 
upon the plants will prove anything but satis- 
factory. Used with care it has its advantages 
now.—-WooDBASTWICK. 


Asparagus in hanging-baskets. — 
Amongst the many beautiful plants of trailing 
habit used for filling hanging-baskets, few have 
become so popular as the Asparagus, more 
especially the variety called Sprengeri, which 
is of very vigorous growth and sends up a quan- 
tity of shoots from the base, which, when fully 
grown, are brought down by their own weight 
and hang gracefully over the edge of the basket, 
while the centre is filled with young vigorous 
shoots that are freely produced at all times. 
As the old shoots assume a deep green colour, 
while the younger ones are of a paler hue, the 
contrast is very pretty. One good plant of 
Asparagus placed in the centre of the basket, 
with a few little tufts of Panicum variegatum 





























but only 7 inches deep. 
hanging creepers. 
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and Pteris cristata round the edge, makes a|loam and a liberal sprinkling of sand. Rhyn- 


splendid mass in a very short time, and lasts 


for a year or more.—J. G., Gosport. 


Potting Liliums.—The several varieties 
of Lilium speciosum, also Lilium auratum, 


are often potted in spring, but this is a mistake. 


They should be potted in autumn as soon as the 
The bulbs then make fresh 
roots before winter, and growth is early and 
When potted in spring the 
young rootlets are often damaged, growth is 


foliage dies down. 
vigorous in spring. 


retarded, and the flowers consequently small. 


Rather large pots are necessary, especially 
where several bulbs are grown in them. Drain 
the pots well, and about three parts fill them 
with a compost of three parts light fibrous 


loam and one part peat, manure well rotted, leaf- 
mould, and coarse sand or road grit. Mix them 
well, and make the compost firm in the pots. 


Cover the bulbs with 3 inches of soil, which 
should be in a fairly moist condition, as no water 
must be given after potting. A cold-pit, free 


from drip, or a frame is the best place for them 
during winter. Place the pots on a hard ash 
bottom, and cover them with a good thickness 
of leaf-mould or Mushroom-bed refuse. This is 
better than ashes, being lighter, and less liable 
to cripple the young growth in spring. In 
spring, when the plants have made an inch or 
two of growth, remove them to a sunny green- 


house, and give water sparingly for a time.— 


CROMER. 
Treatment of a recess.—Will you kindly, advise 


me as to the most effective treatment of a recess in the 
back wall of a heated span-roof greenhouse? The wall faces 


the south, and the recess is 10 feet high by 8 feet broad, 
It is partially shaded overhead by 
My idea is to fill the recess with turf 
and Moss, held up in front by strong 3-inch galvanised wire 
netting, and plant it closely with Maidenhair Ferns and 
Begonias. Low down in the recess, but quite clear of the 
wall, is an ornamental tank of water, surmounted by a high 
statue holding a thermometer. I want for this figure an 
effective green background of some kind with flowers.—A 
SUBSCRIBER, 


‘We do not think your idea could be 
improved upon, as the Ferns and fine-foliaged 
Begonias would form an effective combination. 
With regard to flowers, however, it is more 
difficult to advise, and the only things likely to 
give satisfaction planted with Ferns and 
Begonias are the garden forms of Streptocarpus, 
of which seedlings are easily raised. If you 
would prefer the recess to remain, the wall 
might be covered with the small, creeping Ficus 
repens, or stipulata, as it is often called, or, 
better still, the even smaller-leaved form known 
as minima, which, if planted out in some good 
soil and kept frequently syringed, will grow 
quicker than it is generally given credit for 
doing. The partially shaded position will suit 
this well, as under such conditions it forms a 
dense green mat-like mass. For a combination 
of leafage and flower a Camellia may be used, 
but this, we think, would scarcely meet your 
views: | 


Climbing plants for cool-house.— 
The following plants should succeed in a struc- 
ture in which Bougainvillea glabra and Hoya 
carnosa thrive :—Aristolochia elegans flowers 
during the summer months, the shell-shaped 
blossoms being of a yellowish tint, thickly over- 
spread with a network of velvety purple. It 
succeeds in ordinary potting compost, such as 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould or peat, 
with a little sand. If flowering plants only are 
required, Asparagus plumosus would be inad- 
missible, but trained round a few sticks it 
forms a very handsome specimen, presenting as 
it does quite a mass of its delicate bright green 
foliage. Clerodendron Balfouri is a free-grow- 
ing climber, which produces its clusters of 
showy blossoms during the summer months. 
Each flower consists of an inflated calyx, which 
is of a white hue, while from it protrudes the 
bright red corolla. This and the Asparagus 
will do well in the same soil as the Aristolochia, 
but the Clerodendron will be benefited by a 
little additional manure-water in the summer. 
The generally grown double-flowered form of 
Gardenia florida is often planted’ out, but it 
may also be grown in pots in the same soil as 
above recommended, Jasminum Sambac flore- 
pleno has double flowers almost like small Gar- 
denias and equally sweet-scented. They are 
borne throughout the summer. Rondeletia 
speciosa major bears rounded clusters of orange- 
scarlet flowers, produced usually during the 
latter part of the summer. This does best in a 
mixture of two-thirds of peat to one-third of 








chospermum jasminoides should do well under 
the conditions detailed, and would in all, prob- 
ability give perfect satisfaction. 





ROSES. 


— 


CRIMSON WALL ROSES. 


A BRILLIANT coloured,Rose, grown luxuriantly 
against a pale coloured background of brick, 
wood, or stone is a very pleasing sight, and one 
that many are most anxious to produce. That 
Crimson Rambler has proved a failure as a wall 
Rose is now fairly well known ; perhaps I should 
say as a Rose for a hot position. There are 
many instances where this otherwise useful Rose 
has succeeded remarkably well upon a north or 
east wall. But with wall Roses we seem to 
require a variety that is fairly perpetual in 
flowering, and to what class can we go for this 
save the Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Monthlies? It 
is interesting to note that the last two or three 
years have seen the introduction of some few 
kinds that will doubtless prove of great merit 
for this particular work. I refer more espe- 
cially to Noella Nabonnand, which grows with 
even greater vigour than Reine Marie Henriette 
(which is also sometimes called the red Gloire 
de Dijon, but why I am at a loss to understand). 
The semi-double flowers of Noella Nabonnand 
are velvety crimson in colour, with very large 
petals. Frangois Crousse is another very bright 
crimson Tea-scented variety, very hardy for its 
class,.and of a most intense glowing colour. 
These two planted alternately, with Gruss au 
Teplitz in between to fill up the lower part of 
the wall, would produce an effect both brilliant 
and lasting. Another beautiful Rose should be 
more frequently seen upon walls of moderate 
height, and that is Gloire des Rosomanes, tha 
parent, directly or indirectly, of many of our 
most valuable scarlet Roses. In the autumn 
months its glowing semi-dowble blossoms are 
most showy, accentuated in no small degree by 
its pretty coloured foliage. I hope that even 
more lovely gems are in store from this Rose and 
from Gruss au Teplitz, both of which seed so 
abundantly. Reine Olga de Wurtemburg is 
scarcely so free in autumn as one could wish. 
There is no question but that in June and July 
its sturdy growths, massive and rich coloured 
foliage, and charming cherry-red flowers are 
very effective. My experience of this Rose is 
that it only gives a very few blooms in Septem- 
ber, and, knowing this, I was surprised to find 
the variety flowering in that month upona very 
fine specimen which was growing upon the 
pretty dwelling which Lord de Saumarez owns 
in the island of Guernsey. Roses are not much 
grown there, but I found a very fine specimen of 
the Red Safrano, which I was told had been 
transplanted the same spring to its present 
position on a wall, which shows that with care 
and skill large plants may be successfully trans- 
planted. 


Very much of the ultimate success or failure of 
wall Roses depends upon the initial preparation 
of the soil. Were we about to plant a Vine we 
should take every precaution to prevent its roots 
rambling into the uncongenial subsoil, but how 
seldom is this thought of when setting out wall 
Roses, and then we are surprised if attacks of 
mildew and other enemies aftlict the Rose. Wall 
Roses need above all things perfect drainage, 
supplemented by thorough soakings of water as 
soon as growth commences and at intervals 
according to the season. Clay soil they revel 
in, provided it be not waterlogged. Where late 
planting is adopted I would advise severe 
pruning of the plants, the first year even cut- 
ting them down to within a foot of the base. 
Plants put out in autumn may be retained to 
about half their length the first year. 


Rosa. 


NOTES AND REPLIZS. 


Rose-tree unheatthy.—My Rose the last few 
weeks has become diseased all over. Will you kindly tell 
me the cause and remedy? It is in a house heated with 
hot-water pipes. I also find the disease is spreading 
rapidly on to the Ferns in the same house. Enclosed are 
a few of the leaves.—TRESILLIAN. 

[The Rose-leaves that you send have been 
attacked by scale, which you will find on the 
wood also. The only remedy is to well syringe 
the tree with paraffin emulsion, or Quassia and 


soft-soap, or you may sponge the wood with 
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any of the above. In a few days you should 
go over the trees again to destroy any that may 
have escaped the first dressing.] 


Roses in the north.—My soil is not 
suitable for Roses ; but three years ago I dug out 
a trench 2 feet deep along the east gable of the 
house and filled it up with layers of turf from 
the field and manure, placing some fine rich soil 
near the top. In this I planted, next the south 
corner, a Mrs. John Laing, then a climbing 
Niphetos, and, to the north of these, climbing 
Captain Christy and a Gloire de Dijon. The 
result strikes me as a case of the unexpected | 
happening. The Gloire de Dijon sent up two 
long shoots last year; but only now the first 
two buds appear on it, and this is its third 
summer. Captain Christy gave one bloom this 
season, and has only one shoot about a foot 
high. That is all the growth it has made in the | 
three years. Mrs, John Laing has given two 
blooms, and each summer has been covered with 
mildew. It has sent up two new shoots this 
season. The Niphetos gave a few blooms the 
first summer, and has bloomed continuously both 
last year and this, and on October 1 it had five 
perfect blooms in unsullied whiteness, Could 





any reader suggest three other Roses that might 





The Golden Polypody 


do as well as Niphetos ? The success of Niphetos 
is to me as surprising as the failure of the 
others.—J. C. R., Rayne Free Manse, Warthill, 
Aberdeen. 

Roses for trees.—‘‘ Morag” wishes to 
know of anevergreen Rose to cover his trees. I 
rather wonder that the Wichuriana hybrids 
were not suggested. W. Ruby Queen would be 
good for one and W. Jersey Beauty for the 
other tree. They are quite evergreen with me 
here in S. Devon, very free growers, and lovely 
in flower. I should say that the first season’s 
bloom is very disappointing—poor in colour and 
small. They have to get established first. 
They are both summer flowers, and should not 
be planted alone. With R. Queen I should 
plant Clematis Flammula, the sweet-scented, 
late summer-flowering one, on its own roots. It 
is beautiful always. In spring its foliage is 
lovely ; in late summer the sheets of almond- 
scented blossoms are tropical in their scent and 
quantity, and the Old Man’s Beard, with its 
seed-pods, is equally attractive. It will hang 
itself up by means of the Rose trails. Poly- 
gonum baldschuanicum would be a splendid 
thing to put with Jersey Beauty. This, also, is 
poor the first year, but is a ‘‘ thing of beauty ” 
ever after.—R. BayLpon, Dawlish, Devon. 


| Fern, show themselves off to perfection, the 





FERNS. the typical species of the group, and the one to 
which the others appear to be more or less 
closely related. It is common in the West 
Indies, and in South America as far as Brazil. 
It is a strong grower, of dwarf habit, with fine 
glaucous fronds. - The popular name of Golden 
Polypody, under which this handsome plant is 
generally known, may have been derived from 
the glossy brown colour of the scales that cover 
the older portions of its rhizomes, but it may be 
also due to the intense golden colour of the 
undersides of its fertile fronds, produced by the 
quantity of spore cases with which it is covered, 
and from which when ripe a profuse bright 
yellow powder escapes and covers the upper 
surface of the various fronds beneath. 

P, spoRADOCARPUM.—If only the lovely colour- 
ing of its fronds be taken into consideration this 
is certainly the handsomest of the group, being 
of a bluish tint. Of the different Phlebodiums 
it is the one that stands the coolest treatment, 
succeeding well in an intermediate-house, | 










































THE GOLDEN POLYPODY (PHLEBODIUM 
AUREUM,) 

A FRIEND has given me a plant of this. Will you kindly 

give me some hints as to its cultivation, the best soil to 

grow it in, and whether it may be grown asa basket plant, 

ag I have been told that it does well in this way 7—A Lover 

or FERNS. 

[Phlebodiums are very useful for decoration, 
their noble fronds, which in most of the 
species are glaucous, producing a striking con- 
trast with those of other Ferns with which they 
are associated in the warm fernery. When 
planted out their naturally wild - growing 
rhizomes grow apace and produce fronds in 
abundance. These rhizomes, which are each 
fully as thick as a man’s thumb, though seen on 
the surface, are also of subterranean habit, and 
extend underground to very long distances. 
Phlebodiums may also be used with advantage 
for large hanging baskets, either by themselves 
or intermixed with other Ferns with finer 
foliage, and also for covering dead Tree-}ern 
stems. Thus grown, their thick, chaffy rhi- 
zomes, equal in size to those of the Hare’s-foot 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Striking shrub cuttings —Would cuttings of 
ordinary shrubs or evergreens root if putinnow? Should 
they have a heel of the old wood attached, or be entirely 
of this year’s growth ?—SuURUBBERY. 

[Cuttings of a great many shrubs will root 
well if placed in the open ground. A fairly 
sheltered position, in an open, somewhat sandy 
soil that does not suffer from drought during 
the summer, is best for the purpose. A heel of 
old wood is not necessary to their well-doing, 
yet, at the same time, fairly stout shoots must 
be chosen ; otherwise, many will perish, A 
length of a foot is very good for outdoor cut- 
tings, and of this two-thirds must be buried in 
the soil. Itis also essential that the cuttings 
are inserted firmly. You will find some shrubs 
strike much more readily from cuttings than 
others, Thorns, Hollies, and Magnolias being 
especially difficult. ] 

Garrya elliptica.—Can you tell me why a Garrya 
elliptica, planted three years ago in a sunny position, 
growth very strong and bushy, should be so shy in forming 
catkins? Last year I cut the tips of the shoots back in 
March, hoping the new shoots would bear catkins—no 
result. This year I let it severely alone, and am dis- 
appointed to find only three sprays on short twigs close to 
the main stems. Does it flower on the old or new wood? 
Can the dry summer have had anything to do with the 
failure?— HERON. 

[This must have age before it produces its 
catkins freely. Grown in a high, dry, rather 
stony and poor soil, it is much more productive 
of catkins than in the opposite conditions, You 
did quite wrong, however, in cutting the tips of 
the shoots, for the catkins do not come on the 
new wood, but upon axillary buds of the last 
season’s growth, and are usually produced dur- 
ing the winter months. Some old plants near 
by that were cut down two or three years since 
by an ignorant garden-labourer have given no 
catkins since, yet as much as 4 feet of new 
growth has been made in the season. For many 
years these old plants were a picture, but they 
were thirty years old at least. You must rest 
in patience, and when the plants have more or 
less exhausted the soil of their new home and 
less growth is made catkins will be forthcoming 
in plenty. But there must be no more pruning 
of any kind. ] 

Raising Hollies, etc., from seed,—What is the 
best time to gather and sow seeds or berries of shrubs or 
evergreens, such as Hollies? Should they be sown in pots 
or inthe open ground? Will berries of the Bay-tree grow 
if treated in the same way ?—SHRUBBERY. 

[The best time to gather seeds of Hollies, 
Thorns, and such things is as soon as they are 
ripe, which in the case of the Holly will be 
quite by Christmas, and the Thorn somewhat 
earlier. They should be mixed with sand, and 
placed where it. will remain fairly moist, in order 
to cause the pulpy portion of the fruit to decay. 
When in large quantities this is accomplished by 
burying the seeds in soil, where they are left for 
a year before sowing. Then they are in the 
spring sown in a border in the open ground 
either in drills or broadcast, and covered with 
little more than 4-inch of soil. Spruce boughs 
are generally laid over the bed to prevent too 
rapid evaporation. Even then many seeds lie 
a year or more before germinating. As your 
inquiry with regard to pots would suggest that 
you purpose raising small quantities, we should 
advise you to gather the seed now, and mix 


(Phlebodium aureum), 


whiteness of the chaffy scales with which their 
extremities are densely clothed being apparent. 
The value of Phlebodiums for decoration is 
clear from the numbers that find their way to 
Covent Garden Market every year; some 
growers, indeed, make quite a speciality of 
them—as much on account of their rapid 
growth as because of their distinct habit. As 
may be seen by the accompanying illustration 
of P, aureum, though their fronds are of variable 
dimensions, they have a natural tendency to 
grow on a single rhizome, and would in that 
way be of little use as pot-plants. To obviate 
this mode of growth the extremity of the 
rhizome is cut off entirely when only 2 inches 
long, the result being the production of several 
lateral rhizomes growing out of the mutilated 
one in all directions, thus making a bushy and 
compact plant. Being evergreen and strong 
growers, all the Phlebodiums require substan- 
tial food ; a mixture consisting of about equal 
proportions of fibrous peat, loam, and silver- 
sand suits them best. They must also receive a 
liberal supply of water at the roots while grow- 
ing, and during that time they will also 
derive great benefit from occasional waterings 
with weak liquid-manure. 

P. aurrum.—This may be fairly regarded as 
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it with some sand, as above detailed. This 
mixture can then be put in a flower-pot (using 
one pot for each sort), and buried in a sheltered 
spot where they will be free from frost. Then 
next April take them up, rub the seeds apart, 
sow in pots or pans, the latter being the handier. 
If these are placed in an ordinary garden frame 
and watered when necessary, some of the young 


moderate dressing of fish-manure or other 
approved fertiliser may be given, previously 
running the Dutch hoe between the rows, and 
clearing off all weeds. Later batches may be 
treated similarly, these well repaying any extra 
attention, as if the winter is not too severe they 
will afford a supply in spring when green yege- | 
tables are getting scarce. It is a good plan to 


commerce—my favourite is Chelsea Selected 
R It has every good quality that may be 
expected in a Beet. ORE OR 





ORNAMENTAL GOURDS. 


Ir is a matter for wonder that some of the 
handsome small-fruited varieties of the Pump- 


* . a 
plants will probably come up before the autumn | kin Gourd are not more grown for garden deco- | make a sowing in autumn on an open quarter of 
and the rest during the following summer. | ration. They are mostly of moderate growth, | the garden, as once the plants get established « 
Berries of the Bay-tree may be treated in the | and if planted out and supported by means of a| they stand frost better than those in more Z 
same way. ] few branches, upon which their trailing shoots Bie ened: poneyns: ath ded. nob, bq Sena 
__ | can rest, they are uncommon and full of interest, | Known that the round seeded or pina 

eh ried Sigld ea EN a 1B dopsee the fruit lasting for a long time when fully ripe, | will succeed in winter. : neeg to make iy sate / 
entirely on circumstances. The trees named by} One peculiar form is known as the Warty- | of both in autumn, and found one ashardyas 
you—Laburnum, May, and Almond—never | Skinned, the shape of a small Melon, the creamy the other. By sowing both a crop is more q 
assume great proportions, as do, for example, | Skin covered with warts; the seeds are small. certain. CROMER, " 
such as Lime, Sycamore, etc. The puzzling The White Egg-shaped is a very distinct variety, i 
point is that the Privet in the same position | the fruit resembling a large white egg, and if FRUIT. 
fails. This, we imagine, points to a general | the shoots can be tug mo bans eager 

hound t. Youd t| ata height of 4 feet or 5 feet, the fruit hanging : era ; > | 
Sy HEATED eas neat Pity ‘I the down from the stem is highly ornamental. The FORCING STRAWBERRIES. | 


old, small-leaved kind we are not surprised at seeds of this, also, are quite small—smaller than 


(REPLY To ‘IpEx, PatentTon,”) 


non-succes3 ; but should it be the ‘‘oval-leaved” 
and much more vigorous sort, then great 
improvement of the soil will be necessary before 
success is assured. To effect this, take out the 
Privet at once. Next dig the soil in the position 
to be occupied by the hedge 24 feet deep and 
wide, working in plenty of manure meanwhile. 
Break up the manure so that it is incorporated 
well with the soil, and preferably work in the 
greater amount 12 inches or 15 inches deep, 
Roughly thrown up the soil may so remain until 
April, when you may plant the Holly. The 
next few weeks are by no means favourable for 
transplanting Holly, and quite a large number 
of failures may be traced to this alone, the 
plants often shedding the whole of their leaves, 
which to a strictly evergreen subject is in many 
cases death. The Myrobella Plum is good, but 
it depends upon position whether this or the 
Holly would be the better. The Plum does not 
object to a rather poor or even stony soil. 





VEGETABLES. 


LIFTING AND STORING BEET. 


BEETROOT is sometimes lifted too soon, conse- 
quently if the autumn is warm and dry, and 
extra care is not taken in storing it, it becomes 
dry and shrivels early in spring. Of course, 
where the rows are far apart and the plants 
were thinned too much, they should be lifted by 
the end of October ; but, where only moderate 
thinning was practised in order to ensure table- 
sized roots, the foliage will be sufficiently dense 
to protect the roots from, say, nine or ten 
degrees of frost, and my experience is that the 
longer they remain in the ground the longer 
they will keep plump, and the better the flavour 
is. In low-lying gardens, and where the soil is 
heavy, early lifting is advisable, and, in any 
case, the roots should not remain in the ground 
after the second week in November. In light 
soil every other row is sometimes taken up, and 
the remaining ones well earthed up; then, in 
extra severe weather, a good thickness of 
Bracken or litter is placed on them. These 
roots are used in spring, and they will be safe 
thus covered in all but the sharpest winter. 
The roots are often injured when being lifted 
by the fork being thrust down too near them, 
and also by pulling them up before they are 
loose, The tops are sometimes cut off too 
close to the crown, bleeding resulting. Some 
prefer twisting to cutting the tops off; but I do 
not think there is any gain in it. The sooner 
the roots are removed to the root-shed or clamp 
after they are lifted the better, and, if stored in 
the former, they should be laid in moist goil, 
sand, or ashes. Laying them in dry sand is a 
mistake. I prefer clamping those intended for 
late use, as then they retain, their plumpness 
and full flavour. Mark out the dimensions of 
the clamps oval shape, then arrange the Beet in 
layers, afterwards covering them with dry 
Bracken or stable litter, and finally with 5 inches 
or 6 inches of soil, firming it well. The clamp 
should be made ridge form to throw off wet. It 
is & good plan to insert a Seakale pot in the top 
of the clamp to act.asa ventilator. This should 
be left open in mild weather, and firmly stuffed 
with Bracken during frost. There are now some 
excellent medium-sized varieties of Best in 


| 


those of the preceding. 
Gourd, the fruit when ripe being so like an 
Orange that a pleasant practical joke can be 
played in the family circle at Christmas by 
placing one or two among some Oranges in a 
dish and handing them round to the company. 
The puzzled look which follows the taking of 
ons of the Gourds is quite diverting. The seeds 
of this variety are rather larger than those of 
the two already mentioned. The Pear-shaped 
bicolor is in the form of a small shapely Pear, 
dark green in colour, with longitudinal bands of 
very pale whitish-green running longitudinally, 
the seeds quite small; and so are those of the 
Pear-shaped Striped, a singularly handsome 
form, green near the stem, the thicker part 
striped with yellow and green, but the marking 
varies somewhat upon the fruits. The Pear- 
shaped varieties are among the prettiest which 
can be grown. The Flat Striped is in the form 
of a small flattish Melon, the fruit deep green, 
banded with white, and quite distinct; the 
seeds also small. The season having proved so 
dry has not been favourable to these Gourds, 
but they have all fruited, and the fruits have 
proved very true to character. Seeds should 
be sown in early spring, and the plants grown 
on and hardened off so as to be planted in ,the 
open as soon as the weather permits, 





NOTES AND REPLIZS. 


Protecting Parsley.—The sooner a good 
supply of dwarf, densely furnished plants of 
this commodity is removed into pits the better, 
as one never knows what kind of weather even 
the early part of Dacember may bring. Where 
practicable it is a safe plan to prick out a good 
batch of plants into spare pits or frames, say in 
July or August, from beds needing thinning 
out ; but where this cannot be done, the next 
best thing is to transplant seedlings into a fairly 
strong soil, from which they at this period can 
be lifted with a good ball of soil. This makes 
all the difference to their progress afterwards 
These plants also lift much better from any 
kind of soil than do those sown and allowed to 
remain in the seed-bed. These latter usually 
send down extra deep tap-roots, which render 
successful lifting and transplanting into pits or 
frames difficult. —J. 


Keeping Parsnips.— These are often 
stored in dry sheds in winter, consequently they 
become partly shrivelled and lose flavour. Even 
if laid in moist soil or sand these, in time, 
become dry. I. am aware they take no harm if 
left in the ground all winter, but sometimes 
during severe frost it is impossible to lift them 
for weeks together, unless thickly covered with 
litter. My plan is to lift them and lay them in 
soil in a sheltered corner. Take out a narrow 
trench and lay ina row of Parsnips, then lay the 
soil from the next trench against them, making 
it firm with the spade, continuing this till all 
the roots are laid in. The crowns should be left 
just out of the soil. During sharp frost cover 
them with a good thickness of litter, leaving 
them uncovered when the weather is fine. 
‘Treated thus they can easily be got at at any 
time, and the flavour is preserved.—J. 
Winter Spinach —This must not be too 
closely picked new, or should severe frost occur 
the plants will be checked and growth will be 
slow in spring. Where the soil is light another 


Another is the Orange 





THE pots in which Strawberries for forcing have 
been grown should not exceed 5 inches in dia- 
meter, the balls should be one mass of healthy 
roots, and the crowns firm. With these plants 
progress at first will be very slow, but given a 
good Strawberry-house, in which each plant can 
be kept close to the glass, and a circulation of 
air is constantly passing over a bed of moist 
fermenting leaves, that progress will be sure. 
The Strawberry being a moisture-loving plant, 
careful watering is imperative, but of this early 
in the season it is possible to give too much. 
Being so subject to spider, green-fly, and mildew, 
all the pots should be well washed hefore they 
are introduced, the apertures examined to 
ensure the free passage of water, and, 
prevention being better than cure, the time 
spent in giving each plant, pot as well, a 
plunge-bath in sulphur-water will not be 
thrown away. The temperature at the outset 
should not exceed 40 degs. to 45 degs. by 
night and on cold days, with a rise of 5 degs. to 
10 degs. when external conditions are favour- 
able. No hard-and-fast line, however, should 
be laid down, as it sometimes happens that 
40 degs. at night may be succeeded by 55 degs. 
or 60 degs. for a short time on mild days, 
Where a Strawberry-house proper is not at 
command, a sharp-pitched Melon-pit may be 
fitted with narrow shelves equidistant from 
the glass and just far enough away to give head 
room to the plants when they are in flower. 
A narrow path, if possible, should be provided 
along the back or front for the convenience of, 
watering and tending in bad weather, and 
plenty of hit-and-miss ventilators in the back 
and front walls and below the shelves will 
ensure a continuous circulation of moist, warm 
air. The paths and walls will require moisten- 
ing once or twice a day, and the fermenting 
leaves, which, by the way, should not touch 
the shelves, must be turned and renovated at 
short intervals. If the genial warmth given off 
by the bed is- found insufficient, a gentle circu- 
lation through the pipes will be necessary to 
raise the temperature to 50 degs. by noon, 
always with air, when the heat must be shut off 
in favour of a gradual descent to 45 degs., or 
perhaps 40 degs., through the night. Some 
Strawberry growers fill their pits with leaves 
and set the plants upon them, and although 
the trouble of fixing shelves is saved the gain is 
more than lost in the long run, as these leaf- 
beds are always subsiding and the pots are 
never level. The heat in contact with the crocks 
may be too strong, and roots at the expense of 
the crowns may be drawn out too fast, when a 
check follows their first disturbance. The mis- 
chief, however, does not end here, as too much 
bottom-heat in the Strawberry-pit causes soft, 
elongated leaves and weak flower-stems, which 
rarely set their fruit well. Strawberries are 
often started in early Peach-houses and vineries, 
a most dangerous practice which cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 





Stewing versus dessert Pears. — 
During November and December stewing Pears 
are at their best. Many owners of gardens are 
under the impression that any of the late dessert 
Pears that fail to ripen are good enough for 
stewing. This is by no means the case, for the 
true stewing Pears, of which Catillac is one of 
the best, are altogether superior to any of the 
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dessert kinds when properly cooked. The flesh 
is tenderer, of a richer flavour, and far brighter 
in colour ; in fact, the true stewing Pear does 
not need any artificial colouring. There are 
several kinds of true stewing Pears. The best 
for standard trees are Catillac and Verulam or 
Black Worcester, and the largest of all is 
Uvedale’s St. Germain, that is usually grown as 
a wall tree, for the heavy fruits get blown off 
from open trees.—J. G., Gosport. 


LATE PLUMS. 


Tur Plum is amongst the most useful fruits 
grown when it is taken into consideration the 
many purposes for which it can be used and the 
length of time good fruit may be had. The 
late kinds are the most useful, as at this season 
all other soft fruits are over. To grow late 
Plums profitably in the open the trees must be 
given a wall. They succeed in almost any 
situation, but I prefer them on a west aspect, 
although I have a tree of Coe’s Golden Drop on 
a north aspect, and I often get good fruit from 
this tree as late as November. It is very 
important to protect these late kinds in the 
open early with some kind of material, such as 

















prove most satisfactary. In one house I have 
one each of the following Plums: Reine Claude 
de Bavay, Coe’s late Red, and Coe’s Golden 
Drop. The first-named kind comes in first and 
keeps up the supply well into October, this 
being followed by Coe’s Golden Drop. Coe’s 
Late Red, although not equal to the former for 
flavour, is a useful late kind, as I often have good 
sound fruit from this tree at the end of Novem- 
ber, These are most useful for kitchen use, 
seeing there is but little at that season for pies 
and tarts beside Apples. Other good kinds for 
growing under glass are Ickworth Impératrice, 
Archduke, Grand Duke, Monarch, and Wye- 
dale. Another advantage of growing some trees 
under glass is that of having a crop in a season 
when there is no crop outside. When grown 
under glass Plums can be allowed to hang a long 
time. In many cases late Plums would pay far 
better to grow than Peaches, seeing that they 
are much more hardy, and a good price can be 
made of high-class Plums when Peaches are 
over. F, A, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Northern Greening.—Amongst really 
good Apples, Northern Greening is one of the best and 





A good late Plum, Ooe’s Golden Drop. 


frigi-domo, to keep insects from destroying 
them, as if they are in the least damaged they 
will not hang. Another reason for protecting 
them is to keep the fruit dry. In damp seasons 
this is a serious drawback to fruit on the open 
walls. Having this evil to contend against, 
I resolved some years ago to grow a few late 
Plums in a cold Peach-case, and nothing could 
be more satisfactory. They may be grown 
either as bushes or trained to a trellis. Many 
cultivators do not succeed with them under glass 
when planted out either from not giving them 
enough air, or from allowing them to grow too 
strong and get coarse rooted. The _ best 
managed trees I have ever seen have been 
those that have been pinched during the 
growing period, so that no pruning was 
needed in the winter. Should they get too 
strong, which young trees often do, then 
lift them, doing one side this year and the 
other side the tollowing should it be needed, 
keeping the roots near the surface. When the 
trees commence bearing there is no danger of 
their growing too strong. I have a long Peach- 
case with a trellis in front, the lights opening 
in front toadmit air. This trellis is within a 
foot of the glass, and in this position the Plums 


most reliable, being very hardy. It is used extensively in 
large Apple orchards for outside rows, where it acts as a 
screen for tenderer kinds ; nevertheless, it seldom fails to 
carry a good crop of hard, solid fruit, that keeps in sound 
condition very late in the season, and, for cooking, few 
Apples excel it. 


A second crop of Apples.—I have sent these six 
Apples for your inspection, as they are from a second crop 
of bloom, I noticed the tree in bloom for the second time 
in the summer, but I cannot quite recollect the date. I 
did not think anything more about it till I went to pick 
the fruit crop five or six weeks ago, and then I noticed 
there were dozens of the second crop, so I left them, and 
now I send you a few of the biggest. It is a very unusual 
thing, and I thought it might interest your readers.—A. P., 
Sans Souci Villa, Entry Hill, Bath. 


Growing Pines.—I should be glad of information as 
to starting a Pine stove, as to proper way of heating— 
without tan, if possible—the best variety to grow, how and 
and when to procure the plants? Should they be grown 
in pots or planted out, and how long would they take to 
fruit? Also, when would be the best time to get my young 
plants ?—SuBscRIBER. 

[We fear that with so little knowledge of 
Pine growing you will encounter many more 
failures than successes in the venture for which 
you seek information. Pines areso rarely grown 
now, since they are imported in such prime 
condition, that it is not often cultural informa- 
tion is called for in these columns. In olden 
times every garden of any note possessed its 


Pine stove or forcing pits, and no little labour 
and expense they proved ; but this is nearly all 
changed, for where there were once fifty gardens 
where they were grown, there remains probably 
but one now. Their successful cultivation is 
reduced to what one may describe as a fine art, 
and this being so there can be but little hope of 
& novice succeeding with them. Abundaace of 
pipe heat must be provided for affording the 
requisite temperatures, which in the growing 
season should range from 70 degs. to 80 degs. 
Usually two structures are necessary, one for 
fruiting plants, the other for younger and 
advancing stock. The pots can be plunged in 
tree-leaves collected fresh every autumn, the 
old, at the end of twelve months, being reduced 
to mould. Tan used to be employed by some 
growers, but this material is not so good as in 
former years, and bottom-heat is more often 
supplied from pipes now, sometimes passing 
through water chambers so ‘that vapour rises 
into the bed from the heated water. No doubt 
The Queen is the favourite Pine, but the 
Cayenne is, or has been, much grown, both the 
prickly and smooth-leaved forms of it. Cer- 
tainly Pines must be grown in pots, and at least 
two seasons will be needed in producing fruit 
from the commencement. An old and very 
true saying that has been so often repeated is 
that each Pine costs £2 to produce by home 
cultivation, and when it is remembered what 
beautiful imported fruit can be had for about a 
sixth of that sum, it is scarcely worth the effort. 
Only a few wealthy owners of fruit gardens 
cultivate them at the present day. For this 
reason it would be absolutely impossible for us 
to advise where you could purchase plants. ] 

Planting Muscat of Alexandria Grapes.— 
In planting a vinery of Muscat Grapes is it well to keep the 
roots entirely inside, or should they have a run outside as 
well? My inside border is 10 feet wide. Would this be 
considered wide enough? What are the best methods to 
follow in making such a border, and what are the best 
varieties to grow for exhibition? Also, will frost injure 
Vines that are at rest and previously forced, by leaving all 
the air on at night ?—Pinkim, 

[For Muscat Grapes it is best to restrict 
the roots to an inside border, and one of 
10 feet should be ample. In making a border, 
the first and most important item is drainage, 
which should be fairly liberal—say 9 inches in 
depth. Over this arrange newly-cut turves, 
Grass side downward, so that there is no danger 
of the drainage being obstructed, then continue 
toa depth of 2 feet of turfy loam with which 
are incorporated lime rubble, bones, and burnt 
refuse in small proportions. A little fresh and 
half-decayed horse-manure is advised when the 
turf is inclined to be poor, or of a heavy nature. 
It is important that good loam be procured and 
of a suitable kind for Vines. The most suitable 
soil is that from an old pasture when the soil is 
a good yellow loam. If the soil is not of 
the right nature, no addition will make it 
so. The materials may be mixed with the turf 
previous to making up the border, or they can 
be sprinkled in among the soil as it is arranged 
in the border. Make it firm by treading, but 
do not carry on the work when the soil is wet, 
and defer the planting until March. By all 
means make up the border as early as it can be 
done, allowing it to settle, and the Grass to 
decay before planting is done. Lime is neces- 
sary and is given off in bones, but not often in 
sufficient quantity, so it is best to add this to 
the soil, that from old buildings being prefer- 
able to fresh lime. The best of all Muscat 
Grapes undoubtedly is the Muscat of Alexandria. 
Another, though not always a success, is Canon 
Hall. : Madresfield Court is the most popular 
Black Muscat. Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat is a 
fiae autumn and winter Grape, but only a few 
cultivators succeed withit. This should have 
cooler treatment than the previously-named 
varieties, and when perfectly ripened and 
coloured it is a very handsome variety. Vines, 
when in a dormant state, are not in the least 
injured by frost, even if they have been forced, 
and they are much benefited by having the 
ventilators left open so that they may feel the 
influence of frost. Especially is this necessary 
for Vines that are intended to be started early 
in the New Year. | 





9 As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in ‘‘ GARDENING” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week aw copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ Srovk AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or ‘Tuk ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week's issue, which will be marked thus *,* 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—There is always a large 
demand for white flowers for decoration and for 
cutting at Christmas. Arum Lilies will 
require more warmth than is usually found in 
the conservatory to send up their flowers by 
Christmas. They are usually pushed forward 
in a warm house as near the glass as possible to 
keep them dwarf ; but it is of no use attempt- 
ing to force plants which are not well estab- 
lished in the pots and can utilise the liquid- 
manure that should be freely given. With 
strong crowns and good sized pots full of roots, 
warmth and high feeding will soon tell a tale. 
White Cyclamens in 6 inch and 7-inch pots, if 
well grown, will make plants from 12 inches to 
18 inches over, and be very attractive when in 
flower, and are very lasting. I had a lot of 
plants last winter that took the first prize at 
our local show in November, and were well in 
flower in March. They were then yearling 
plants in 6-inch pots. I have some of the 
same plants now in 7-inch pots with hundreds 
of buds showing, and the foliage very stout. 
The Cyclamen is capable of greater things than 
has generally been shown by the general culti- 
vation in mixed collections of plants. Cinerarias 
will be showing blossom buds, and if at all pot- 
bound there is time to shift into larger pots to 
extend the season of bloom. Though the 
Cineraria will bloom in a 5-inch pot, it is not 
like the same plant that is given more root- 
room. The only chance of keeping the pinched 
up plants in the small pots going is to give 
nourishing drinks when necessary, and, of 
course, insects must never be permitted to get 
a footing thereon. Double Narcissi that were 
potted early will now be well rooted, and will 
need a gentle forcing, and must never be per- 
mitted to get dry. Freesias that are well 
established will bear more warmth—55 degs. 
will suit them—and they must have a light 
position. It is useless attempting to force 
small, weak bulbs, but stout bulbs well ripened 
will give a good account of themselves, These 
I grow in 5-inch pots, but large specimens can 
be made up by putting three together. 


Forcing flowers.—Now that retarded 
Lily of the Valley crowns can be had at a 
reasonable price, there is no necessity to com- 
mence forcing the recently imported crowns, 
and the additional rest plunged in a cool border 
will prepare them for work when required. 
They should be started in the dark in a brisk 
temperature. The best place is a close, warm 
frame where there is a brisk bottom-heat, each 
pot to be covered with an inverted pot of the 
same size. The soil must be kept moist, and 
the atmosphere genial and humid, Dielytra 
spectabilis will force easily when established. 
The same remark applies to the herbaceous 
Spirwas, but if started before they are ready, 
or if they have not been properly prepared, or, 
in other words, if the crowns are not well 
developed, they will fail to flower well ; in fact, 
it is the growing more than the forcing that 
requices care and skill. These can be obtained 
as retarded clumps, in which state they force 
easily. Clumps of Spiras, Lily of the Valley, 
Roman Hyacinths, in contrast with groups of 
Poinsettias and double yellow Daffodils, with 
plenty of graceful foliage will make any house 
very attractive. White Lilacs which have been 
well grown and ripened are charming. They 
can be started in the dark, but should be 
gradually inured to the light to harden the 
growth and make them useful in the conserva- 
tory. 

Forcing Strawberries.—The plants 
will now be under cover, or, at any rate, 
sheltered from heavy rains. If not saturated 
with water, a few degrees of frost will not hurt 
the crowns; in fact, if not too severe, the frost 
is beneficial rather than otherwise, as it makes 
the rest more perfect, though the pots may 
break under the pressure of severe frost unless 
they are plunged in ashes. I have used tree- 
leaves for filling the interstices between the 
pots. Royal Sovereign isa favourite with many 
Strawberry forcers. For the first crop Vicom- 
tesse H. de Thury is reliable; in fact, this 
variety is reliable under all conditions and 
circumstances both indoors and _ outside. 
Keen’s Seedling used to be a favourite with us, 
but it is fast disappearing from gardens now. 
British Queen when wel done is still a splendid 





Strawberry, and fetches the best price in the 
market, and it travels and keeps well. This, 
like its comrade Keen’s Seedling, can only be 
found inthe hands of good growers where the 


soil is suitable. Do not start with a high tem- 
perature ; 50 degs. should not be exceeded at 
first ; 45 degs. will do if there is no particular 
hurry, but in all forcing I would rather allow 
more rest in a complete state and start at 
50 degs. than commence at a lower temperature. 
Do not give too much water till the flower- 
spikes appear, or the foliage may develop faster 
than the flowers. Some growers dip the plants 
in a solution of Gishurst compound before 
taking them indoors. 


Barly vinery.—Where Vine-borders are 


outside they will have been covered in some 
way before this—in fact, all Vine-borders 
should be sheltered from heavy rains. Even 
when the borders are well drained, so much 
cold water passing through them is hurtful in 
not only chilling the roots, but in washing the 
nutriment into the drains. Keep the cold rains 
off in autumn and winter, and give more water 
in summer, and the Vines will produce better 
Grapes. 


Window gardening.—Keep all plants 


in rooms on the dry side at the roots, which 
means that they must only be watered when the 
soil is dry, and never before. Heaths, especi- 
ally, must be carefully attended to. They must 
have enough given when dry to run out at the 
bottom, and then be left till dry ; but they dry 
so rapidly in a warm room that it is necessary to 
examine them closely every morning. Palms 
and Ferns will not require water more than 
twice or thrice a week. 


Outdoor garden.—Fetch up arrears in 


filling borders with spring flowers. Bulbs in 
beds and borders may be mulched with Moss- 
litter-manure, but should not be dug over or 
even forked till the bulbs are coming through. 
Even where all the patches of bulbs are labelled 
there is a danger that a careless workman may 
work too near to them. This is a good season 
to make good all labels. I am in favour of 
stout wooden labels, well painted, and the 
bottom ends charred a little in the fire. There 
are two families or sections of the Rose which 
are coming more into favour. These are the 
small double white and yellow Scotch, which 
flower early, and the old Chinas, which may be 
gaid to ba the only really Perpetual Roses. The 
Chinas, in my experience, do best when pruned 
rather hard back. I do not say every season, 
but when necessary to throw fresh vigour into 
them. The Scotch, mentioned above, seem to 
flower best when left unpruned. They grow 
anywhere, even in the hard gravel path, but 
they are grateful for a little nourishment in the 
shape of liquid-manure or top-dressings. Years 
ago it used to be tle fashion to plant a lot of 
common things in new shrubberies as nurses. 
This is not so much done now, as it is found 
there is a danger in it, and wherever this has 


been done the nurses should be removed before 


they encroach upon the better permanent 
things. 


Fruit garden.—New plantations of Rasp- 


berries may be made now, though Raspberries 
will grow a number of years without deteriora- 


tion in good deep soils. It is not wise to leave 


them too long on the same spot. From seven 
years to ten years is long enough as a general 


rule, though they are frequently left much 


longer. Neither is it wise to take young canes 
from an exhausted plantation to make new 


beds, as it takes some time to get them strong. 
The same rule holds good with all plants. 
Never propagate from a worn out stock if the 
best results are wanted, though Raspberries 
will strike deeply into good soil. The best 
feeding roots are near the surface, and the 
value of surface mulching is very considerable. 
The fork only should be used among Raspberries. 
Superlative is a fine variety, especially when 
Raspberries are used for dessert. Hornet, 
Baumforth’s Seedling, and Norwich Wonder 
are good summer Raspberries. Belle de Fonte- 
nay is the best autumn bearer where large fruit 
ig a consideration. Of course, the autumn 
bearing kinds are pruned down to the ground 
after bearing. I have had very heavy crops 
of an old kind called October Red, which 
comes in very useful for mixing with late Red 
Currants for tarts, etc. Get on with the prun- 
ing and training whilst the weather is mild, 











There will be plenty of other work demanding 
attention later on, and a garden can never be 


properly put in order till the trees are pruned. 


Vegetable garden.—Make hot-beds for 
Asparagus or for torwarding Lettuces, Mint, ete. 
Keep the Mushroom-house full of beds, either in 
bearing or coming on in succession, leaving the 


necessary space for Seakale and Rhubarb. 
Chicory comes in useful when blanched to take 
the place of Endive later in the season. It may 
be grown in pots, half-a-dozen roots in a 10-inch 
pot, with another 10-inch pot inverted over it. 
In this way the pots may stand in any corner of 
the Mushroom-house. ‘Those who only want an 
occasional dish of Asparagus may pack the 
roots closely together in boxes or shallow 
baskets, and place them in any warm house. 
They may be started in the Mushroom-house, 
and, when the heads are through, move to a 
warm-house to green the heads. In the same 
way Seakale may be forced in deep boxes, with 
close-fitting lids, in a warm-house under the 
stage. Clear away all decayed or discoloured 
foliage from Parsley, and make provision for 
affording shelter if bad weather comes. li 
possible, a frame should be placed over a bed 
grown for the purpose. Cauliflowers and 
late Broccoli have been good. The late severe 
frost has probably iujured those that were 
exposed. A few leaves tied over the hearts 
would have saved them, but Cauliflowers or 
Veitch’s Autumn Broccoli are not safe unpro- 
tected now. E. Hoppay. 





THERE COMING WHHE’S WORE. 


Extracts syrom a Garden Diary. 
December 9th.—Manure is wheeled on the 


land on frosty mornings. Compost heaps have 
been turned. Manure for Mushroom-beds is 
prepared by turning over and intermixing in an 
open shed, and new beds are made from time to 
time as required. Hitherto we have used no 
fire-heat, but the house is of a good size, and 
the warmth of the beds keeps up a temperature 
of 55 degs. on the average. Sowed Mustard 
and Cress often in boxes in heat. 


December 10th.—There is a good deal of 


pruning and thinning to do in the shrubbery. 
Some old Laurels and other common things have 
been cleared out to make room for better things. 
In some cases the flower borders have been 
cleared away and turf laid up to the shrubs, but 
masses of Daffodils and Snowdrops have been 
planted in the turf. The double blossomed 
Cherry, the Scarlet Thorn, the Rose Acacias, 
and the Weeping Birch are special favourites. 


December 11th.—Unfortunately we cannot 
grow Rhododendrons without going to great 


expense in making beds, and even then they are 


not lasting, but many other flowering shrubs 


do well. lilacs are a special feature. White 


Lilacs over round-leaved Laurels, the latter 
closely pruned, form an effective combination. 
We have planted several masses of Brooms in 
separate colours. TheS potted Bcoom Andreana 
and the creamy-yellow Broom are charming. 
Other plants used for massing are Berberis 
stenophylla and Lavender. 


December 12th —Potted a lot of Lily of the 
Valley from Berlin and plunged in hot-bed ; 
covered the crowns with inverted pots. Sowed 
a few seeds of Lockie’s Perfection Cucumber to 
be ready when wanted. At present the plants 
in bearing are doing well, but the future may 
reveal something, and we cannot afford to be 
short of plants. Planted an early kind of French 
Bean in 6-inch pots in forcing-house. We are 
gathering Tomatoes from the late summer 
planted house, where the night temperature is 
55 degs. to 60 degs. 

December 13th.—Pruned Morello Cherries on 
north walls and nailed in the wood. The 
Peaches outside have been unnailed from the 
wall and will be pruned as soon as possible. 
Usually the Peaches are left till the last, but we 
like to get all pruning and training done as soon 
as possible. We have finished planting Roses, 
and have been giving a little more attention to 
those of rambling, climbing habit where a 
support in the shape of a wall, pole, or arch can 
be found. 

December 14th.—The early Potatoes have been 
overhauled, tubers laid thinly as far as possibly 
to arrest growth. Some few sets have been 
started for planting in pots and in frames, A 
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fresh bed is made up for forcing Asparagus 
every fortnight. After the Asparagus roots 
come out, Lettuces, Potatoes, and Horn Carrots 
are sown or planted. Cauliflowers turning in 
are watched closely now. 





BEES. 
Making candy for winter feeding 


(Worcester ).—We do not see how you can 
utilise the syrup in the making of candy-cake, 
as the syrup, of course, contains a large pro- 
portion of water. We should advise you to keep 
it for spring feeding, and make what candy you 
require in the usual way. If you have not 
made any before, the following will be useful to 
you: Into a saucepan put 10 1b. of white gran- 
ulated or lump sugar and 2 pints of cold water ; 
add half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Set 
the saucepan over a clear fire, stirring gently 
now and then till the sugar is melted. On the 
mass reaching boiling point and throwing up a 


quantity of froth, the pan should be withdrawn 
a little from the fire to allow the foamy boil to 


settle down. In about two minutes let a drop 
or two fall on a cold plate. 
that it will draw out as a thread the mass is 
sufficiently done. 


worked till it turns white and begins to thicken. 


It should then be poured on to paper placed in 
soup-plates, and in about half-an-hour will be 
ready for use, when it may be supplied to the 
Bees, inverting it over the frames with the 
paper left on, which will prevent the quilt 


sticking to it.—S. S. G. 





BIRDS. 


—<— 


If it sets at once so 


The saucepan should then be 
set in a trough of cold water, and the contents 
stirred with a wooden spoon or stick and well 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


seeds, as those of the Rape, Millet, and Nettle. 
They also devour the young buds of fruit-trees, 
and in like manner attack the White Thorn, 
Sloe, Birch, and Larch. Where the process of 
renewing the feathers is unduly protracted, a 
few drops of Parrish’s chemical food in the 
drinking water often prove effectual in restoring 
the plumage. Although a high temperature 
should be avoided, draughts and exposure to 
cold must be guarded against. Supply plenty 
of coarse grit to assist in the digestion of the 
food.—S8. 8. G. 





POULTRY. 


Ducks laying (/. L. Gordon).—Some 
breeds of Ducks, such as the Aylesbury, begin 
laying in January, and continue on through the 
spring months, while the Rouen rarely lays till 


February or March. The number of eggs pro- 


duced in one season varies, but 50 to 60 is about 
the average, although some have been known to 
Those hatched in 
March will sometimes begin laying in the 


produce as many as 150. 


autumn and continue for two or three months. 
During the laying season Ducks require con- 


stant watching, as they are apt to drop their 
eggs anywhere but in the nest provided for 
them. Ducks generally, however, lay in the 
night or early in the morning, so if not let out 


too soon in the day that difficulty is overcome. 


Sometimes a Duck will select for its nest a site 
such as a hollow on a hedge bank, lay its clutch 
so carefully leaving 
and returning to the nest as to escape observa- 
tion, and covering the eggs with feathers while 
absent. Tho Ducklings hatched in this natural 


of eggs and sit upon them, 


way are usually very strong and hardy.—S. 8. G. 





AQUARIA. 
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fruit-bushes planted by you in situations where 
the same are intended to remain if you grew the 
produce for sale or otherwise cultivated part of 
your holding as a market-garden.—K. C. T.] 

A gardener’s notice.—I am a gardener, engaged 
at a weekly wage, from which 23. a week are deducted for 
the rent of the house in which I reside. There is no stipu- 
lation as to the notice to be given to determine the ser- 
vice. Must I give a week’s notice or a month’s notice? 
Can I be dismissed on a week’s notice ?—DouBTFUL. 

[If you will read the reply to another and 
similar question in this column you will 
see all that can be said on the matter. It is 
very doubtful what notice is necessary in a case 
like yours, and I should advise you to have a 
distinct understanding with your employer on 
this matter, so that there may be no dispute 
when either of you wish to determine the 
engagement. If residence in the house you 
occupy is not necessary to enable you to per- 
form your duties, it would seem that in the 
absence of any other matter indicating a longer 
notice, your contract may be determined by a 
week’s notice from either side; but, as already 
intimated, the point is very doubtful.—K, C. T.] 

Notice to determine service.—My master 
engaged me at a weekly wage of 25s. and a cottage on the 
premises. He has given me a week’s notice, and says I am 
not entitled to more as the engagement was by the week. 
Am I not entitled to a month’s notice ?— Novicr. 

[The length of notice necessary to determine 
the service of a gardener has often been the 
subject of inquiry in these columns, and it can 
not be said that the law is exactly settled. 
Where a gardener is engaged for an indefinite 
period, and is paid wages at _ considerable inter- 
vals, end there is no indication as to the length 
of notice to be drawn from any other matter, it 
seems clear that he is within the rule usually 
applicable to the engagements of domestic 
servapts--that a month’s notice is necessary 
and sufficient to determine the contract. But 
where a gardener is engaged at a weekly wage, 


















Winter treatment of Peafowl (Liy- 
nette Barker).—These birds having been domesti- 
cated in this country for so many years, are 
perfectly hardy, and require no special treat- 
ment or shelter. Indeed, you would experience 
great difficulty in inducing them to avail them- 
selves of any night shelter you might provide 
for them, as they would take advantage of 
every opportunity of returning to their ordinary 
roosting-tree. Supply your birds with their 
usual food during the winter, with the addition 
of a few ants’-eggs now and then when insect 
food is scarce-—8. 8. G. 

Death of Canary (Mrs. Hillyard ).—The 
death of this bird was apparently due to 
inflammation of and internal hemorrhage from 


Plants for aquarium (An Old Sub- 
scriber).—The Italian Water-weed (Vallisneria 
spiralis) is one of the best of all Water-weeds 
for the aquarium on account of its free produc- 
tion of oxygen, and you will find your six roots 
all you need for furnishing your small aquarium 
with plant life. The Vallisneria increases by 
offshoots, which run along the bottom of the 
water, strike root in the sand, and so form new 
plants. In its natural state the flowers of the 
female plant are borne at the end of long spiral 
stalks, which increase very rapidly in length, 
adapting themselves to the depth of the water 
in which they are growing. The male flowers 
are produced at the base of their own plants, 


paid weekly, and there is no other matter or 
stipulation from which it may be inferred that 
the hiring was in fact other than weekly, a 
week’s notice is sufficient. Your case falls partly 
within the last category, but not altogether, as 
a cottage on the premises is found you rent free, 
and the question then is this—does the finding 
of the cottage imply a contract for service other 
than a weekly contract? I can find no express 
authority on the point, and I consider it a very 
doubtful matter, although I am inclined to think 
that if the matter were fought out it would be 
found that you would be entitled to a month’s 
notice. But I cannot advise you to run the rick 
entailed in fighting an action, and I therefore 
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the lungs. 


bird having taken a chill. 
it was correct in keeping it warm, but to do 
good in these cases continual warmth must be 
had recourse to before the complaint has taken 
a strong hold on the system. The bird was 
thin ; probably the puffy state of the plumage 
led you to suppose it had ‘‘ become very fat.” 
The bread and milk would prove beneficial, as 
would the Flax seed. Much Lettuce seed 
would, however, cause the relaxation of the 
bowels, from which the bird suffered latterly. 
Inflammation of the lungs is one of the most 
frequent complaints to which Canaries are sub- 
ject, and the only reliable remedy is keeping 
the patient in a regularly maintained high 
moist temperature of about 80 degs.—S. 8. G. 


Bullfinch losing its feathers (4..7.). 
—Very possibly you have been keeping your 
bird in too high a temperature. Bullfinches 
are very susceptible to the influence of heat, 
and do not continue long in good health if kept 
in a room where gas is burned or is otherwise 
artificially heated. From its diet being too 
stimulating a gross condition of the system may 
have been produced, causing an irritability of 
the skin and the bird to pluck out its feathers. 
Try a change of diet, giving it scalded Rape 
seed and a few Hemp seeds daily. A rusty 
nail in the drinking water is good, and may 
assist in the production of new feathers. You 
might give it, also, now and then, a stalk of 
ripe Plantain seed, and for green food Water- 
cress and Groundsel. A piece of Apple occa- 
sionally will afford a great treat as well as 
amusement to the bird in picking out the pips, 
of which you will find it very fond, In their 
wild state Bullfinches are very dainty in the 
choice of their food, having recourse to various 


This must have been coming on for 
some time, and was in all probability due to the 
Your treatment of 





and, becoming detached, rise to the top of the 


water, and there float till the female flowers are 
fertilised with their pollen, when they sink to 


the bottom, where they ripen and grow. It will 
not be wise to introduce more then six plants of 
any kind, or your aquarium will soon be over- 
stocked with vegetation. There is sometimes a 
disposition shown by the inmates of the aquarium 
to feed upon the Vallisneria ; it is, therefore, as 
well to remove any individual showing an incli- 
nation to do so. Let the plants be well started 
in growth before introducing any animal life.— 
8. 5. G. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Right to remove Rose-trees.—Can a tenant 
remove Rose-trees which he has planted 7—SwerpisuH Ev. 

[The tenant of a private garden cannot remove any 
trees or flowers planted by him. He cannot even remove 
an edging of Box which he has put down.—K. OC. T.] 

Lease for a term of years Vv. quarterly 
agreement.—I wish to grow Vines in a garden which [ 
now hold subject to a quarter’s notice from either side. 
Would it be wise for me to endeavour to take the place on 
a lease in view of any possible desire of the landlord to 
raise the rent ?—Jock. 

[It would certainly be advisable to take the place ona 
lease if you intend keeping the place and executing expen- 
sive improvements upon it, for if you hold under your 
present agreement you may have to quit on a quarter’s 
notice.—K. O. T.] 


Removal of fruit-trees by tenant of nur- 
sery garden.—I am under notice to determine my 
tenancy of a small nursery garden, and I have commenced 
to remove the fruit-trees, but the landlord now tells me I 
have no right to remove these. Is this so ?—H. D. 

[You may remove all such trees as you may 
have planted for sale or in the way of your 
business as a nurseryman, and also all other 
trees which you have planted in situations 
where they are not intended to permanently 
remain ; but you can remove no trees which you 
have planted out permanently, although you 
may claim compensation for fruit-trees and 











advise you to accept the notice asa good one, 
and when you enter into a new engagement to 
make a definite stipulation as to the notice to be 
given to determine your service. —K.C. T.] 





Keeping tortoise through the win- 
ter (Isabel Gilbertson).—On the approach of 
cold weather tortoises become very sluggish, 
search out a soft corner in the garden, bury 
themselves for the winter, and remain dormant, 
oftentimes till the return of spring, although, 
should there be a spell of mild weather, they 
revive, and take alittle food. Unless the soil of 
the garden is very light and dry it would be 
well to put your tortoise ia a hamper or box 
filled with hay or dry Moss, and let it pass the 
winter in a cool room, feeding it with a little 
bread-and-milk whenever it awakes from its 
winter’s sleep. These little creatures are very 
fond of Lettuce and Dandelion leaves, and, 
being vegetarians, do not feed upon the slugs in 
the garden, as commonly supposed. —S. 8. G. 


Treatment of tortoise (7. C.).—You 
should feed your tortoise upon Lettuce, Cabbage, 
and Dandelion leaves, with now and then some 
bread and milk. It would probably thrive 
better if allowed to wander in the garden 
during the summer months than if confined to 
the conservatory. If fed at regular hours, 
and at the same place, it would soon learn to 
find its way to the spot at feeding time. When 
the weather becomes chilly it will bury itself in 
the softest corner it can find and remain torpid 
till the return of spring. Probably, however, 
the warmth of the conservatory would prove 
more agreeable to it in the winter, and in such 
a position it would rouse up from time to time 
during the winter, when it would require a little 
feeding. The bed in the conservatory would, 
no doubt, afford it a snug winter retreat. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





uestions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Gat aenn free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules; All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprtor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisHEer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
gent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in ‘the issue immediately followin 
the receivt of their communication. We do net reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specumens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
oreatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of frurts 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pentstemons in the open (H. M. B.).—We 
should advise you to leave your Pentstemons as they are. 
In all probability, if the winter is not too severe, they will 
live and give you a fine lot of bloom next season. Cut 
away the seed-pods only, clean the bed, and topdress in 
the spring with leaf-soil and short manure. If you have 
any seedlings, protect these in a cold-frame during the 


winter, and plant out in April in a sunny position. 


Chrysanthemum reflexed Lewisham Belle 
—when to stop (Pom).—This is the latest addition to 
the reflexed section of the Chrysanthemums, committees 
of the N.O.S. deciding, last year, to classify it as such. 
The colour isa pleasing sulphur-yellow, and, when properly 
finished, it is a very pretty flower. You ask us when 
the plant should be stopped, and also which bud should be 
retained? You will produce better blooms if you propa- 
gate as soon as possible, and at the end of March next 
pinch out the point of the plant, and retain second 
crown-buds developing subsequently. 

Cannas (A Constant Reader).—Cut your Cannas down 
and stand them in a house free from frost along with 
Dahlias, etc., until the spring, when the soil should be 
shaken from the roots, cutting each clump into as many 
parts as is thought desirable, Cannas are liberal feeders, 
and a good compost igs two-thirds turfy loam, with one- 
third well decayed manure and some sand, Pot each 
divided piece separately, and as the pots get full of roots 
shift into larger pots, watering freely and feeding well 
with liquid-manure when you have got thém well estab- 
lished in whatever sized pots you wish to bloom them. 
Under this treatment the plants continue throwing up 
new stems, each in its turn bearing a spike of blooom. 


Gloxinias (4 Constant Reader).—During the winter 
you may let the tubers remain in the pots, or you may 
turn them out, shake clear of soil, and lay in a box of dry 
sand or soil. The house they are kept in during the winter 
should not fall below 45 degs. at any time. Do not place 
too near the hot-water pipes, and if the soil gets very dry 
it may be damped. At the end of February, or in the early 
part of March, the tubers must be potted in a mixture of 
light loam, leaf-mould, and peat, in equal parts, adding 
about one-sixth of silver sand. Pot lightly, and water very 
carefully for a time after potting, keeping them as near 
the glass as you can while growing to prevent the foliage 
becoming drawn. 


Chrysanthemums — six good Japanese 
Anemones (WW. S).—This is a beautiful class of the 
Chrysanthemum, and one deserving of more extended 
culture. For exhibition or conservatory decoration they 
should be well grown, amply repaying the grower for extra 
attention. The following are good sorts—John Bunyan, 
light yellow guard florets, deeper yellow disc, good habit ; 
Mme. Lawton, rosy-white guard florets, pale yellow disc, 
medium height ; W. W. Astor, lovely blush guard florets, 
disc pale yellow, shaded rose, medium height; Sir Walter 
Raleigb, pale blush guard florets, deeper coloured centre ; 
Le Ohalonais, very long guard florets and high, well-formed 
disc, colour deep yellow, slightly striped crimson ; and 
Sour. de Norgiots, creamy-white, edged pale rose guard 
florets, and golden-yellow disc. The foregoing are a 
splendid selection of limited size. 


Manuring hardy plants (S. C.).—We would have 
much preferred to have manured and dug the soil prior to 
planting, and your only way now is by mulching the sur- 
face—in reality, a poor substitute. We do not quite gather 
your motive in proceeding in this way, being anxious for 
success next summer, as, with a ‘‘naturally poor” soil, 
you appear to be closing the door thereto. Itis surprising 
how much manure some of the naturally poor soils may 
receive before any appreciable improvement is noted. If 
you cannot now dig in manure, and only such of this as is 
well and thoroughly decomposed, between the things 
freshly planted, you had best rely on a heavy mulch of the 
same, and augment it by a weekly supply of liquid-manure 
through the winter. Then, by forking in the mulch in 
early spring, to which may be added a good dressing of soot 
over the manure, say, three weeks after the mulch, you 
may look for the best results that are now possible. In 
these matters it is not merely a question of manure, but of 
the deepest culture the soil will admit of in conjunction 
with the manuring. Phioxes, for example, are especially 
fond of rich food, deep soil, and abundance of moisture. 


Trises (Hugh F. M. Morres).—Your better plan will be 
to place your orders early in summer with some of the 
leading specialists in hardy things. Any of the hardy 
plant growers would supply you then with any procurable 
kinds. It islate for planting I. alata now. This should 
have been planted quite early in October. Any roots you 
may perchance, now secure may be of doubtful value. 
I. aurea may be obtained readily from any of the hardy 
plant specialists who advertise in our columns, Apply 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 






let it boil. Then put in the Quinces, 
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for the lists of miscellaneous bulbs and roots from a few of 
these firms, and you will see what you require, Iris 
iberica may be flowered quite well if you obtain strong 
roots. This species is certainly one of the finest of the 
dwarf kinds, and flowers in English gardens in the middle 
of May. Plant it in rich sandy loam in a warm and sunny 
spot, adding old mortar freely to the soil at planting time. 
When the Teaves turn yellow, water, which is required 
freely during growth, should be entirely withheld by 
placing a handlight over the plant. Do not so place it as 
to seal up the plant, as it were, but raise it above the sub- 
ject that a free circulation may go on. This is most im- 
portant to not a few of these Irises, and the Cushion and 
Regelia forms more pins! 6 In October, any such 
covering must be removed and the plants allowed the 
natural rainfall to help them to resume their rooting 
again. 


Agaricus arvensis (J. D. R.).—Yes, this is equally 
wholesome with A. campestris. The two only differ as 
different kinds of bread differ. Oampestris may be com- 
pared with Vienna bread and arvensis with whole-meal 
bread. Arvensis is the common market Mushroom in all 
other British towns, as well as yours, because it is 
much more common than campestris. Sometimes arven- 
sis grows under the drip of trees, and examples from such 
positions are not equal for the table to those from open 
pastures.—W. G. 8. 
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SHORT RHPLISS. 


Novice.—The best thing you can do is to give it a coat of 
tar. John Wilson.—Letter received with no address. 
If you will kindly send address we will let you know.—— 
Arthur Stewart.—Very useful for decoration, but not up 
to exhibition standard.—Swedish Elm.—If you will 
kindly give us the name of the species of Elm to which you 
refer, or send us a piece, we will be pleased to help you. 
—Very Old Reader.—Not a gardening query.——One in 
a Fix.—The leaves of the plants you send have all been 
attacked by green-fly, the best cure for which is to vapor- 
ise with XL All, following the directions sent with the 
material. See our advertisement columns where to be had, 
——An Old Reader.—Apply to A. Monro, Secretary, 
Hailstorm Insurance Corporation, Ltd., 41 and 42, King- 
street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—W. A. B.—Not 
a gardening question.——Mrs. Von Meister.—The only 
thing we know you can do is to mix up some soot and 
cement and wash the bricks with this, giving them a 
greyish appearance. — Bibi.—The best thing you can do 
with your mealy-bug infested Coleuses is to burn them and 
start with a clean stock next spring.——C. Tyndall — 
Apply to Valle, . Barto, and Co., 24, Haymarket, London, 
5. J. L.—Messrs. Dicksons, Ltd., Chester, catalogue 
the Green Chisel Pear.m——W. Welden.—You ought to get 
in your cuttings as soon as you can after flowering is over. 
——Cuttings.—Kindly say what cuttings you refer to.— 
David John.—Plant your Raspberries 4 feet between each 
clump, and 6 feet between the rows. Gooseberries and 
Currants should be planted at the same distance apart.—— 
Heating.—You ought to get advice from some hot-house 
builder in your neighbourhood. It is impossibie to advise 
without seeing the boiler, pipes, etc. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Cratzegus pyracantha (Mrs. Booth).—The plant 
you refer to is no doubt Orategus pyracantha, so common 
as a wall climber, and a favourite because of its orange- 
scarlet berries and evergreen foliage. 1b is also suitable 
for planting in the open, and some beautiful effects may be 
obtained by making its spreading and trailing growth serve 
as a margin to groups of taller Thorns or other small 
trees. 


Rhododendrons in heavy loam (17s. Booth).— 
Rhododendrons are of free growth in almost apy soils, 
except those with lime in them. On many light, loamy 
soils they do perfectly well, although never so much at 
home as in a sandy peat. We fear, in the heavy yellow 
loam to which you refer, you will find it difficult to grow 
them without incurring a good deal of expense in the way 
of providing peat-beds for them. In very dry summers 
mulching the roots is often necessary. Rhododendrons 
are, ag. a rule, safe from overdryness until August, then, 
if the weather is dry, a good soaking of water twice a week 
and a mulch over the roots of half rotten manure, 3 inches 
or 4 inches in thickness, will maintain them in health. 
Some degree of shade is helpful to Rhododendrons, all the 
more so indry soils and in districts with a slight rainfall. 


Climber for covering trellis (Enquirer).—You 
might plant Wistaria sinensis. This is a rapid grower 
when well established, and very beautiful when in flower, 
while the leafage is also graceful and decorative. Clematis 
montana should also succeed well in the same position, 
and is very effective when blossoming. The blue and 
white Passion-flowers are also vigorous climbers. All of 
these climbers, if in vigorous health and well-established, 
would soon cover your fence. You must, however, give 
them a deep and rich root-run if they are to do well. 
Should they do so one plant is quite sufficient to fully 
occupy the epace you wish to cover. Wistaria and Clematis 
montana are often to be seen garlanding tall trees with 
their flowers, while one plant of Passion-flower will cover 
a house in a few years. 
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** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. ‘ 

Names of plants.—P. W. P.—Photinia serrulata, 
increased by seed when to be had, or by budding on the 
Hawthorn, tender, except in very mild districts.——J. D, 
—Evidently a variety of Acacia. ——Small Potatoes.—1, 
Cheilanthes argentea.—J. 7'.—1, Specimen insufficient ; 
2, The Artillery Plant (Pilea muscosa).—C. Holmes — 
Vanda corulescens. L. K.—Eleagnus macrophylla. 
___C.—The flower No. 2 is that of the Chrysanthemum 
known as Bonnie Dundee. —A: B.—Kindly send speci- 
men of flower.——Bow.—We cannot undertake to name 
florist’s flowers. Your Primula is like a variety raised in 
France in 1899. 

Names of fruits.—P. R. B.—Apples: 1, Annie 
Elizabeth ; 2, Specimen insufficient ; 3, Certainly not Stir- 
ling Castle.——Jvor Merle.—Pear Beurré Diel. The only 
thing you can do with the tree is to keep the branches well 
thinned out in order to admit plenty of air.——W. 7’. T. 
Widdowson.—Diospyros Kaki. See illustration and treat- 
ment in our issue of Feb. 16 of this year, p. 668, which can 
be had of the publisher, price 1jd., post free. ——G. 
Williams.—Apple Loddington Seedling. Pears: 1, Beurré 
Superfin; 2, Beurré Diel; 3, Should like to see better 
specimen, 


TURF. TURF. 


NORTH-WEST LONDON. 


Very large quantity of excellent quality 
for Sale at a Low Price. 


FRUIT. 


Seedling Oranges (fFlora).—Your plants may be 
years before they show any bloom: The Orange plants 
sold by nurserymen have all been grafted with good bear- 
ing kinds, and this is the only way to ensure fruit bearing 
at an early period. The only thing you can do is to grow 
the plants well, when they may bear fruit at an early date. 
Any gardener in your neighbourhood should be able to 
graft them for you. 


Quince marmalade (W. S.).—Put 2 lb. of white 
sugar into a preserving pan, with half-a-pint of water ; 
which should have 
been cut in half, removing the core, and allow them 
to boil slowly till tender, when they should be removed 
and put into jars. When cold and set pour a small 
quantity of salad oil over the top. Tie paper over the jar, 
and place in a dry, warm place till wanted. 


Pruning Plums (Syracuse).—Plums bear summer 
pruning very well; but hard winter pruning tends to 
reproduce free wood growth the following year. As you 
had all the side shoots on your Plum-trees (pyramids) 
shortened back to four buds in the summer, you will do 
best if you cut back to two or three buds now, as it is very 
probable, if all the buds be left, the outer one will throw a 
wood shoot to the weakening of the back buds, which it 
is desired should become fruit buds, On a fairly strong 
shoot leave three buds, and on weaker ones but-two buds. 
Fora first early cooking Plum you can hardly grow any- 
thing better than Rivers’ Early Prolific, and for a late one, 
Rivers’ Monarch, both purple. Of dessert Plums, Dennis- 
ton’s Superb Gage ripens in August, and Coe’s Golden 
Drop late, both yellow, and of rich flavour. Generally 
these latter Plums are best on a wall. 


Strawberry-plants for forcing ( F. W.).—Iit 
you have no accommodation beyond an ordinary green- 
house for the forcing of your Strawberry-plants, you will 
not be able to start them until February or March. An 
ordinary greenhouse temperature does not excite Straw- 
berry growth but a little in advance of that outdoors, but 
possibly you propose keeping yours somewhat warm. If 
you have them ‘plunged in the ground up to the rims of 
pots they will winter safely; but, in the event of severe 
weather, it would be advisable to throw a few leaves or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre over the surface around the pots and 
plants, not covering the leaves, but only the pots and sur- 
face soil. The plants are quite hardy when growing in 
the soil naturally, but pots are very apt to burst by the 
expansion of the soil when hard frozen. The roots, too, 
have not the same protection when in pots, thus it will be 
geen that in severe weather a little care is well repaid. 
Before starting them into growth remove carefully with a 
pointed stick the surface soi), sprinkle on a little artificial 
manure or bone-meal, then cover this with a little fresh 
potting compost. This incites a renewed root-growth, and 
at the same time gives a stimulus to the whole. Further 
sprinklings, say, once in 10 days, are necessary during the 
growing time, liquid-manure forming a good change. 


VEGETABLES. 

Forcing Asparagus (Subscriber).—1b is of no use 
to move your Asparagus. Your best plan will be to place 
your old roots, directly you have lifted them, ina frame 
made on adung-bed. Place 2 inches of soil on the dung, 
then the roots quite close together, fill in about them with 
soil and water well, close the frame and cover up with 
mats. One other watering may be necessary later. The 
te should be allowed to ferment a little to give 
warmth. 








Quotations given for Delivery, or on 
Railway in North-West London. 


APPLY TO— 


ESTATES DEVELOPMENT CO., LiMiTED 
25, Victoria Street, S.W. 


A ato ero ree 
ATHERSTONE PARISH COUNCIL. 


To Landscape Gardeners, Surveyors, 
and others. 


THE PARISH COUNCIL invite applications 
from gentlemen for the PREPARATION of PLANS, 
SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES for the LAYING 
OUT of TWO ACRES of LAND proposed to be added to”*” 
the ATHERSTONE CEMETERY. 
Applications, statmg terms with particulars of qualifica- 
tions, to be sent to me on or before MonpbaAyY, the 9th 
DECEMBER next. 

By order. 

Ww. A. HATTON, Clerk. 

Atherstone, 26th November. 1991. 


dp NURSERYMEN —A gentleman, having 

sold hia estate, and not having yet purchased another, is 
desirous of RENTING a RANGE of GLASS where he can 
for a few months house his Oollection of Orchids, stove, and 
other plants — Apply by letter to “M. M. M.,” care of 
Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 162, Piccadilly, W. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Pounded by W, Robinson, Author of "The English Flower Garden." 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 





LEAVES AS A PROTECTION. 
One has only to go through the garden, the 
field, lanes, and hedgerows, and carefully note 
the contrast of the soil exposed and that 
protected by leaves in frosty weather, to see the 
wonderful warmth afforded by leaves. The 
autumn affords many object lessons when one 
views the distant landscape with its rich brown 


colouring of the Beech, the paler leaf of the 
Oak, and the still lighter shade of the Elm. In 
the early autumn one comes across some exceed- 
ingly bright touches of colour in leaf and berry. 
Deciduous Ferns and wild Grasses, though less 
showy, are none the less beautiful. It is at the 
time of, or just prior to, the fall of the leaf that 
deciduous trees, shrubs, and plants lay up a 
reserve wherewith to put on their summer garb 
in the next New Year. This probably does not 
occur to the uninitiated, though their daily 
duty takes them among the trees, the shrubs, or 
herbaceous plants and herbs, but so it is. If 
the work of the summer and autumn is hindered 
by any means, it tells its tale in the poorer 
results of the spring and summer following. In 
the garden fallen leaves certainly convey an 
undesired aspect in rendering the lawns, walks, 
and borders untidy, but there are thousands of 
acres of woodland that are. dependent on the 
decaying leafage for the nutriment of the 
surface soil. Few can have failed to observe 
what the attraction of leaves in a decayed state 
is to tree and other roots, and how far they will 
travel when magnetised, as it were, by their 
presence or contiguity. Too little value is 
placed on leaves, either from a protective or 
from a soil fertilising standpoint, and they are 
often looked upon as a curse rather than a 
blessing to the garden. How often is it not 
repeated in the formule of the potting-bench 
that a portion of the bulk of the potting 
soil be leaf-mould, and who does not recog- 
nise decayed leaves as of value for the growth 
of flowers of all sorts should. Soil, whether it 
be garden, field, or pasture, is of itself very 
crude and unsuited to the higher cultivation of 
any subject without the aid of something in a 
decayed or decaying state. Add leaf-mould, 
and the nature is at once changed, and barren- 
ness converted into fertility at one stroke. 
Reverting to the leaves as a protecting 
medium, there are many uses to which they can 
be put. Cold-frames, for instance, are not of 
much value to anything liable to injury from 
frost. Place a layer of leaves over of a sufti- 
cient thickness to exclude air, and the risk of 
injury is reduced toa minimum. ‘Tender plants 
in the garden, too, with a handful of leaves over 
them, will pass through some cold nights 
unscathed, - It is remarkable the amount of cold 
plants will endure when they have this shelter 
of leaves. The one objection as a covering is 
they are so easily disturbed by the slightest 
wind ; but this can be overcome by layering a 
little straw or afew branches over them, and 
when there is no further use for them they can 
be dug into the soil. For the protection of Tea 
and Noisette Roses leaves are very good when 
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overlaid with a little strawy material to prevent 
them being disturbed. In severe weather Celery 
needs some kind of shelter to keep off severe and 
prolonged frost, and some dry leaves will do this 
very well. Endive, when reaching a matured 
state, will not endure much frost; for this, 
again, a layer of leaves affords the necessary 
warmth, and, while it shelters them, it also 
prepares them for use by blanching the hearts, 
Vine-borders outdoors are by some covered in 
winter ; a good layer of leaves spread over the 
surface and a surfacing of strawy litter spread 
on them will keep them warm and dry. Potato- 
pits, too, can be rendered frost-proof by the 
same means, Strawberries in pots can be 
plunged in them, and there are many tender 
border plants and bulbs to which the same 
protection can be given. W.S 





ROCK GARDEN. 
(Repty To ** A. D.”) 


Tue formation of a picturesque bank of rock 
would be quite easy, and if carried out with due 
regard to the requirements of rock plants it may 
be made a source of interest and pleasure. You 
do not say anything of aspect—a rather impor- 
tant item in connection with the rock garden. 
The following plants, however, are by no means 
exacting in their requirements. Any of the 
Aubrietias, Alpine Phloxes in variety, Arnebia 
echioides, any of the dwarf Achilleas, 
any of the Acenas, Thrifts, Gentians, 
Polygonum Brunonis, Alpine Poppies, Sapo- 
narla ocymoides splendens, a large number of 
Mossy and Crested Saxifrages, and Sedums and 
Sempervivums, and the like would be useful. 
Some of the dwarf-growicg Campanulas would 
give sheets of colour. To such may be added 
Snowdrops, Crocuses for spring and autumn, 
Colchicums, Anemones of the apennine group, 
also fulgens, sylvestris, etc. As to the Ferns, 
such as Cystopteris, Asplenium, Polystichum, 
Polypodiums in variety, and Scolopendriums 
may all be grown in half-shady places in loamy 
soil, or this and peat, with a calcareous mix- 
ture for some of the Polypodiums. Rather 
than set apart but 20 feet for these, it would be 
best to form a picturesque outline of the whole, 
not necessarily employing stone in its entirety, 
but devoting a portion to rough root-stumps, and 
among these making a home for Clematises that 
could be planted, and allowed to roam at will 
over the stumps. Excellent plants as margins 
may be found in the Lenten Roses and Megasea 
cordifolia purpurea, the latter especially, with 
its handsome leafage, forming a good rugged out- 
line in such places. In like manner you would 
find the St. John’s Wort a useful plant. The 
bank could easily be varied in its outline before 
placing the roots and stones, and the success 
of the plants will largely depend upon how this 
is accomplished. By forming cavities here and 
there, and openings, as it were, as approaches 
to the main portion of the bank, the surface of 
the latter would soon take a diversified form, 
and this, indeed, should be well in hand before 
any planting is attempted. Small-growing 
shrubs and conifers would also materially assist 
in making an agreeable finish to the whole, and 
such plants as the shrubby Spirzeas should not 
be overlooked in this connection. The yellow 
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Tropeolum polyphyllum is a capital plant to 
ramble here and there in such a place, and its 
trails of yellow blossoms, mingling with the con- 
spicuous blue-green of its glaucous leaves, render 
the latter conspicuous long before the opening of 
the blossoms. 





TALL CAMPANULAS. 


Ir is not too much to say of Campanulas that 
they are general favourites, and the chief reason 
for this is that they will grow well in gardens 
where one would hardly expect to find them. 
Where plants are grown with the idea of pro- 
viding a summer show or for cutting, few 
flowers excel the Bellflowers when one considers 
in how many different ways they may be used. 
Simplicity of culture perhaps as much as any- 
thing else has, doubtless, had a deal to do in 
popularising the flower, and the stems of blue 
and white bells, when arranged in long vases, 
are very pleasing for the table. At this season, 
when flower-borders are being dug over, one 
may plant Campanulas, and in a mixed border 
some of the varieties may be placed in the back 
rows along with Delphiniums, Phloxes, and tall- 
growing subjects. Moreover, they are useful 
for potting up, either for forcing for the green- 
house in early spring or for bringing on in cold- 
frames and blooming for the window. OC. 
persicifolia alba plena (the double Peach-leaved 
Bellflower) with little heat may be had in 
bloom by Easter, when its blossoms are valued 
for decoration. In planting out-of-doors at 
this time of the year the soil should be well 
turned over and some good half-decayed manure 
put into it. Clumps should be planted at least 
3 feet or 4 feet apart, pressed firmly, leaving a 
small quantity of the manure on the surface to 
protect them during winter. Some of the best 
suited to border growing are: C. persicifolia 
grandiflora alba, large pure white flowers, 
height 2} feet ; C. persicifolia grandiflora, blue, 
height 2} feet; C. pyramidalis (Chimney Cam- 
panula), blue; C. pyramidalis alba, white, 
height 4 feet. These last two sorts are very 
popular, and are most desirable for garden and 
pots alike. A variety which seldom exceeds 
more than 18 inches in height is C. urticzfolia 
alba, which bears double white blossoms. OC. 
glomerata dahurica likewise does not exceed a 
height of 18 inches, and is a handsome plant for 
the border, the rich purple flowers showing up 
well when planted alternately with the preced- 
ing variety. Too many, I imagine, think of 
Campanulas as tall-growing plants, and overlook 
entirely those of a dwarf habit which come to 
our aid for planting with dwarf things in the 
border near the edgings, for use in the rock 
garden, and even for the window-box. Let me 
remind those who perhaps have not room for 
growing those of tall habit of sorts like Cam- 
panula pumila alba, white, 6 inches; C. car- 
patica and C. alba, blue and white (sometimes 
called the Cushion Campanulas), 9 inches. ‘To 
have flowers in the borders another year one 
should take the earliest opportunity of planting, 
but seed sown in the open next May will furnish 
plants for blooming the following year, 

One of the greatest mistakes in growing 
Campanulas is leaving the old clumps year 
after year without dividing. The result is that 
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during the summer the growths become so thick 
that the shoots in the centre of the clumps are 
often weak, and during the winter the plants 
not infrequently die off. Division of the roots 
every three years is advisable, as it encourages 
strong growth, which of necessity ensures finer 
flowering spikes. In potting them for forcing, 
it is well not to lose sight of the fact that Cam- 
panulas are hardy, and therefore they will not 
endure too much heat. It is safest, then, before 


hringing them into the house to place them in a | 


cold-frame for three months, and then gradually 


bring them into warmer conditions, giving them | 


moisture and nutriment in the form of liquid- 
manure, and so assist the buds in developing. 
Treated in this way, one may have a batch of 


Campanulas in bloom for Easter, whose spikes, | 


Jaden with white bells, will be equally as useful 
as the choicest bulbs ; but the potting up must 
not be deferred any longer. 

WoopBASTWICK. 





THE PIGMY WATER LILIES. 
THe dainty little white flowered Nympheza 
pygmea of China may be grown in a tub or 
bowl about the size and depth of an ordinary 
wash-hand-basin, and the soft canary or prim- 
rose-yellow seedling we now illustrate, raised 
by M. Bory Latour Marliac some few years 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


with the climbing kinds growing over a big bank 
every summer in one of the hotel gardens at 
Chard, The position is sunny and dry, pre- 
venting them making too much leafage. Being 
sown where they bloom, they quickly form a 
big mass, and, being selected as to colours, they 
make a fine display for many months. At the 
close of August I saw them in good form at 
Budleigh Salterton, a seaside resort in Devon, 
where much attention is given to the culture of 
flowers. In one garden a long border in a very 
warm position was devoted to the climbing 
types, and they were a perfect blaze of bloom, 
the blooms showing well above the leafage. In 
another place in the centre of the town the 
owner had converted an ugly rough wall into a 
beautiful picture. By forming a narrow border 
_ at the top of the wall and planting the seeds in 
this, they grew freely, covering the rough stones, 
| running down and touching the water below. 


| much of their beauty is lost by their formality. 
these are 


places or when planted at the foot of bushes, 


Convolvulus and a scarlet Nasturtium, allowin 
their growths to intermingle. This summer 








The Pigmy Water Lily (Nymphwa pygmwa Helvola). From a photograph by Mr. G. E. Low, Dublin. 


ago, and named N. pygmza Helvola, is a counter- 
part in size, being, however, more free flowering 
and of longer duration. 
actly known, but it is likely to have been a seed- 
ling from N. pygmea, crossed with the North 


American N. flava, or with the still more tender | 


N. mexicana. In any case, N. pygmza Helvola 
is a very dainty Water Lily, and along with the 
rosy-red flowered forms of N. Leydekeri may be 
grown in shallow tanks, a foot or 18 inches of 
mud and water being ample for them. N. 
pygmza Helvola has soft yellow starry flowers, 
elegantly cupped, and they are very lovely as 
seen floating amongst the reddish-mottled or 
bronzy leaves. The illustration is from a photo- 
eraph made by Mr. Low, in the College 
Botanical Gardens at Dublin, during the 
present year. F. W. B. 





NASTURTIUMS. 


Some people value a plant or flower because of 
its rarity ; but the true lover of flowers can see 
heauty in many of the most common plants. 
Nasturtiums have always been favourites of 
mine, more so of late years, and I have come to 
regard them as amongst the most useful plants 
in the garden. It is astonishing the many good 
uses Nasturtiums can be put to, more especially 
when the varied colours, heights, etc., are taken 
into. account, For years I have been impressed 


ys 


lis origin is not ex- | 


| have had a lovely sight just opposite my cottage 
door by planting several of the bright single 


kind known as Townsendi at the foot of a bush 
Apple-tree 6 feet high. 
outside of the branches, placing a few spray 
sticks to lead the growth up into the branches. 
The branches, being thin, allowed the growths 
to run amongst them, getting plenty of light. 
The plants made rapid growth, and at the close 
of September were very full of their bright red 
blooms, which harmonised with the foliage and 
the fruit, as the tree had a good crop on it. 
This kind I grow from cuttings, having seen it 
giving fine blooms in March, growing over a 
trellis in a warm-house at Bournemouth, the 
blooms being found most useful for picking to 
fill low vases. The stems, when vigorous, are 
7 inches to 9 inches long. I am now preparing 
plants for winter blooming. Many years ago a 
kind known as Ball of Fire was grown exten- 
sively for winter and spring flowering. I well 
remember a high wall in a plant-house at Lynd- 
ford Hall, Norfolk, being red with blooms 
during winter and spring. 

Good dwarf kinds may now be had from any 
seedsman. A kind I am very fond of is 
Empress of India. Some fifteen to twenty 
years ago I used it on a dry, hot soil in the 
flower garden with good results. It is not wise 
to give Nasturtiums a too rich larder, as by so 
doing you encourage the leafage. In very dry 
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Everyone knows their value for climbing up 
sticks, etc., to form screens, but frequently 


Some glorious piorares are often met with when 
used for rambling over old rough 


tree-stumps, and allowed to grow at will. I 
have seen good combinations by mixing the blue 


I placed these at the 
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poor soil I prefer the running kinds, as in this 
I find they always do best. J. Crook. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Clematis.—I saved seed and raised some plants of 
Clematis montana. Will they flower well? Or are 
grafted ones better? I also bought seed of Clematis, and 
the plants are quite healthy and a year old. Am I likely 
to get good results? Or are they likely to be very 
ordinary ‘/—ROXxBURGHSHIRE. 

[You need have no fear as to your Clematis. They will 
probably flower better and grow more strongly than 
graces plants, and there will be no danger of their dying 
off.) 


Lavender when young is much more free- 
flowering than when old. Anyone having old 
plants should take them up now and divide 
them into as many pieces as can be got with 
roots attached to them and replant them. 
Bury them right up to the young wood, as they 
root freely from the old wood. A quantity 
thus treated and planted in poor stony soil has 
produced three good crops of bloom, and con- 
tinues even late in the season to send up fresh 
flower-spikes, while old plants produced but 
one crop of bloom. 


Harvest festivals.—Every church has 
been. gay with harvest festival decorations. 
Perhaps one of the very prettiest effects was 
produced by a bordering of dark Box, with tiny 
bouquets of Corn and scarlet berries from the 
hedge Iris, arranged alternately. These berries 
are most valuable for all church work, and 
should be gathered now and preserved for the 
swiftly coming Christmas festivities. Mountain 
Ash berries are also most valuable, and their 
colour can be kept as fresh as possible by either 
sealing the stalk of each bunch or else dipping 
the berries into spirits of wine. If Holly berries 
are scarce, they look exactly like them at a dis- 
tance, although they are really a much yellower 
shade of red. Artificial berries are out of place 
in church work, and a little foresight in autumn 
would always render them quite unnecessary. 
A friend of mine this year used the long 
wreaths of Black Briony (Tamus) berries with 
excellent effect in harvest festivities, together 
with the silvery pods of the common Honesty 
(Lunaria), the glowing Chinese lantern-like 
fruits of the Winter Cherry (Physalis), and the 
ever graceful leaves and flower-stems of the 
Banshee’s Rod or Bulrush (Typha), which are 
most effective contrasted with Pampas plumes. 


Lifting and storing Gladiolus bulbs. 
—These lovely bulbs are subject to a good deal 
of ill-ueage, and the wonder is that they flower so 
well as they do. I completed the lifting and 
storing of my bulbs during the last week in 
November, and that is about the usual time. I 
think early lifting is very injurious, for so 
long as the foliage keeps green the bulbs are 
galuing size and weight, and I never like to 
hasten the lifting. Although this year we had 
several very severe frosts in the early part of 
November, no harm was done to the bulbs, but 
the top part of the foliage was browned. As 
soon as I think they are matured I lft them 
carefully with steel forks, one man lifting them 
out of the soil, while another cuts the tops off a 
few inches from the bulb and places them in 
large flat baskets. I leave the soil on the bulb, 
and there is usually a lot of small spawn clinging 
to the base. The baskets are carried to a cool © 
underground cellar and the bulbs laid in heaps — 
on the cool floor, so that they are as cool and 
moist as if in the open ground, only that they 
are quite safe from the frost. They remain 
there until planting time comes round again. 
The bulbs lose very little in ber as nothing 
in the way of drying is attempted. As a proof 
of how well it suits my stock of roots, nearly 
every bulb has formed two or three larger than 
the one planted, and during the summer I cut 
from twenty to thirty dozen large spikes of 
bloom every week from July to October.— 
JAMES Groom, Gosport. 


Renewing garden.—I write to ask you how I 
ought to begin renewing my old garden? I was absent 
for a year, so it is very weedy ; but I am very keen to 
begin, and do not know what flowers, etc., to put in at 
this time. It is in rather an exposed place, but the soil is 
very good. Kindly tell me any flowers to put in at this 
time ?—R. J. H. 

[Quite a large number of plants may now be 
planted, and it is to be regretted you have not. 
stated the size of your garden. - Of bulbous 
plants you may still plant Tulips of all sections, 
Narcissi, Crown Imperials, etc. Of vhe first 
you shonld include some of the Gesneriana 


——— 
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group, by reason of their boldness and showy 
character, as well as cheapness, 
cissi you can hardly err in selecting Emperor, 
Empress, Horsfieldi, Sir Watkin, Stella, 
Cynosure, Frank Miles, princeps, maximus, fine 
in rich, heavy, loamy 
ornatus. Alstrcemerias, too, will please you, and 
not less so Hepaticas, Christmas Roses, 
Muscaris, Triteleias. In bolder things are 
Ponies in endless variety, Sunflowers, of 
which you may ask any good hardy plant firm 
to send you the most distinct half-a-dozen 
Michaelmas Daisies, single and double 
Pyrethrams, Rockets, Gaillardias, Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Irises of all kinds ; all these and many 
more of the more vigorous hardy plants may 
now be dealt with. At the same time, as your 
garden has so long been in a neglected state, it 
is only the bulbs that must be dealt with at 
once, All the hardy perennials, save, perhaps, 
the Ponies, may be just as well planted in 
March, and this would not only give you an 
Opportunity of thoroughly trenching and 
manuring the garden, but of clearing out the 


In the Nar- | 


soil, and poeticus | 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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| STANDARD PELARGONIUMS. 

| Tue illustration shows a very fine specimen of 
| this old-fashioned method of growing Geraniums. 
| They look particularly well in a large herba- 
| ceous border, and should be sunk in the ground 
| pot and all. Old plants flower freely all through 
| the summer, and well repay the trouble of 
growing. The following is the best method of 
culture: Take some good cuttings and root ina 
hot-bed. Move when rooted into small pots, 
potting on into 6-inch pots. Remove to green- 
house and encourage the young plants to grow 
tall and fast. Carefully break off the lower 
leaves as they grow. When about 1} feet high 
plant into 9-inch pots. Leave a week or so, 
and then put a stake into each pot and tie the 
stem of the Geranium to it. Be careful to break 
off all the lower leaves and any side shoots, 
leaving only a tuft at the top. Give plenty of 
warmth and water. When the plant is 2 feet 
high carefully pinch out the top to cause the 
plant to break out. The plant should by now 
| be in a large 12-inch pot, the one it will remain 








A standard Pelargonium. From a photograph sent by Ethel G@. Falkener, 
Glany-mor, Langham, S, Wales. 


weeds, etc. Why not for the present form a 
few beds of showy bulbous things for early 
spring, and deal with the other portion by 
degrees? The things named above are all 
hardy, free-flowering, and showy, and will give 
general satisfaction. ‘To the list may be added 
many Campanulas, Rudbeckias, Day Lilies, and 
some of the more hardy and free of the Lilies. 


Such Roses as R. rugosa for the back of the | 
border, and tall-growing things a3 Bocconia | 


cordata, the Goav’s-beard Spirzea, and others 
will be useful. Seedling Hollyhocks of a good 
strain and Canterbury Bells are other things 
worth growing. ] 


Sweet Peas are so useful if stimulated 
when blooming time approaches, and the 
flowers are so beautiful for table decoration, 
that it is worth time and trouble to do all that 
is possible to keep up a good display. One of 
the best ways of doing this is to see that all 
decaying flowers are cut off, as nothing checks 
the supply of blooms so much as leaving on 
old ones and permitting pods to develop.— 
W ooDBAsTWICck, 


in, Carefully turn the pot now and then to 
ensure an even growth. When the branches are 
| about 12 inches long pinch them to cause them to 
| break lower down, always keeping the plant of 
a good round, bushy shape, like a standard Rose 
| The pruning knife should never be used, all 
superfluous growth being checked by pinching. 
It is best not to let the plants bloom for a couple 
of years. After the plants have done blooming 
—about the end of August—lay them on their 
side in a sheltered part of the garden, and allow 
them to dry off. When the leaves have fallen 
off, in about a month’s time, put the pot away 
in the cool greenhouse and give only a very 
occasional watering. About the beginning of 
April start in gentle heat, and pick out the first 
blooms as they form. Always keep in the pot 
and in a sheltered, sunny place, and secure to 
good firm iron stakes, such as one uses for stan- 
ard Rose-trees. ETHEL G, FALKENER. 





| Palms in small pots.—Few plants can 
| ba kept longer in good health without shifting 
than Palms, The great point is not to allow 
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them to become dry during the growing time, 
and to feed them with liquid-manure from the 
moment they come into a root-bound condition. 
Then the leaves do not turn yellow, but retain 
the rich, dark hue of perfect health. In a 
general way Palms are shifted too frequently, 
and in many instances it would be better to 
keep them another year in the same pots, at the 
same time feeding them liberally. The great 
point is not to let them become stunted from 
want of food, but to give them weak liquid- 
manure about twice a week from the time they 
start into growth. 


HOT-WATER PIPES. 
(Repiy to **J. H. B.”) 


AssuMrING your boiler is at one end of tho 
house, the 4-inch main flow pipe should be con- 
nected to the boiler so that it may go through 
the house wall and cross the path at doorway, 
slightly below the door sill. Turning the corner 
with a full 4-inch bend, the flow pipe should 
rise as quickly as circumstances permit by means 
of a swan-neck union. In this way the flow 
would continue to the other end of the house, 
and by a double-end connection drop into the 
return, which should be immediately under the 
flow. The return pipe will be a counterpart of 
the flow, and by means of the swan-neck con- 
nection at the other end drop away and into 
the boiler again. The sharp rise and equally 
sharp fall, by means of the swan-neck connec- 
tion, will cause a quick and rapid circulation. 
By crossing one end of the house with the 4-inch 
main and working up each side the house will 
be:heated uniformly ; but you must take care 
the pipes are arranged at the same height on 
each side. The main flow from the boiler to the 
inside of the house should have a slight rise, but 
a fair turn of the spirit-level will suffice owing 
to the impetus given by the swan-neck a little 
later. The main flow and return across the end 
may be level, or if you anticipate further con- 
nections a }-inch rise in each 9-feet length will 
suffice, and, of course, given in the direction 
where future connection is expected. The pipes, 
arranged as suggested, will be disconnected ex- 
cept at the extreme end of the house farthest 
removed from boiler; arranged as in your 
sketch, both become flows, and a third and dis- 
connected pipe would be essential for the 
return, and, of course, connected therewith at 
the main. After leaving the house the return 
pipe should drop sharply to its connecting point 
with the boiler. One flow and one return are 
always sufficient in small boilers. 

A valve may be necessary or otherwise, and if 
you have but the one house on the boiler, and do 
not think of adding thereto, you have little use 
for any valve at all. A 2inch valve working 
into a 4-inch main is but little save either, for, 
while the valve itself is cheaper, you would 
require ‘‘ diminishing” sockets on each side of 
the valve, connecting it up and down, that 
would cost more than the 4-inch valve and swan- 
neck straight away. Keep the boiler well down 
below its work. By doing this you command a 
ready circulation from the boiler, and, by keep- 
ing the flow pipe fairly near the glass at the wall 
plate, you are combating the cold as it enters 
the house. Avoid any big rise in the flow pips 
within the house. A rise of }-inch in each 9 feet 
length of pipe is ample. See that you have an 
open vent pipe inserted into each flow at its 
highest point, that you insert the feed cistern 
pipe direct—i.e., without bends or turns—into 
the main return pipe, and, finally, that the 
collars of the pipes are supported on good three- 
quarter brickbats bedded in cement. 





BOILER AND PIPES. 
(Repiy to  Eiaut YEARS’ Reaver, Boton.”) 
WE are not surprised at results, because the 
house is practically only half heated. By all 
means do as you say—put in the tee-piece, and 
connect up the other side of the house. You 
appear to possess sufficient boiler power, and 
with this utilised matters should be much im- 
proved. Before you start, however, see that 
you have a sufficient rise in the pipes. Be care- 
ful, too, that your newly-set tee-piece is on the 
level ; this is essential by reason of your work- 
ing off in two ways. As showa in your sketch, 
you work the pipes round the house with no 
particular incentive to quick circulation, and in 
this you can much improve matters by inserting 
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a swan-neck connection following the bend at 
the shed door end and opposite corner. This 
addition would create a rapid circulation. You 
would, of course, require the same connection in 
both flow and return pipes. You say the fire 
does not burn very fast. This may be expected 
from a slow combustion type of boiler, and so 
long as it performs its duties and adequately 
heats the house you have nothing to complain 
of. We do not, however, like the idea of your 
smoke shaft, and consider you are losing ground 
here, because the draught is checked by its 
entry into the other stack. You would cer- 
tainly be taking a step in the right direction 
either by sending your smoke-pipe from boiler 
straight up, or, if it must be carried across to the 
other stack, to so add to it that the draught is 
secured to quite 3 feet longer than now. Thus 
lengthened, a more moderate opening of the 
damper will suffice. This is more important 
than at first appears, and the heat that would 
thus escape is thereby retained. Judging from 
the illustration, the boiler would appear correct 
in principle and design, and to be well adapted 
for small houses. One of the chief drawbacks 
to all this class of boiler is exposure to external 
influences and the consequent rapidity with 
which the iron cools when the fire gets low, 
hence many mishaps when stoking is not well 
done. In your case much may be done by 
bricking in as much as possible of the exposed 
ironwork ; a single brick on edge would accom- 
plish much in this way, just leaving the feeding 
door and bottom draught, etc., open. Another 
and equally important item is fuel. If you use 
coke it should be broken very small, so as to get 
the greatest possible weight at making up time, 
and in all high or top-fed boilers a couple of 
shovelsful of small coal damped or the fine ash 
from the broken coke should complete the final 
stoking for the night. The fire should be mode- 
rately low before filling up for the night, an item 
that will admit of the maximum of fresh fuel 
being added to the boiler. Finally, keep your fire 
bars clear, and work largely on your bottom 
draught. Many stokers, finding the heat low, 
pull out the damper to its fullest extent, and 
allow the heat they so much need to vanish 
away into space. 





NOTES AND REPIIES. 


Salvia splendens grandiflora.—I have some 
plants of Salvia splendens grandiflora. They were grown 
in the open garden during the summer, but taken up and 
put in cold-frame in the autumn to protect from the 
weather. They have now done flowering. What is the 
Way to manage them during the winter to produce cut- 
tings for another season for planting out? They are not in 
pots, but I have the means to pot them and give heat if 
necessary (—ANXI0US, 

[If you leave your Salvias in the frame it is 
very probable, in the event of a long spell of 
frost, that they would perish from damp, how- 
ever protected, hence your better way will be to 
pot them and place in a good, light position in 
the greenhouse—that is to say, a structure 
whose minimum temperature is about 45 degs. 
Give sufficient water to keep the soil slightly 
moist, but no more; indeed, the object is to 
maintain the plants in a quiet state till the 
spripg, when young shoots will be pushed out 
freely. These shoots will strike without diffi- 
culty if taken off at a length of about 3 inches, 
dibbled into pots of sandy soil, and placed in a 
close propagating-case in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse. Of course, these cuttings must be 
shaded from the sun till rooted. When potted 
off pinch out the growing points in order to en- 
courage a bushy habit, and, directly the roots 
take hold of the new soil, give plenty of air. 
One thing to be particularly careful about during 
the early stages of this Salvia under glass is to 
see that the foliage does not get affected by red- 
spider, as it soon causes a good deal of damage. 
‘Too dry an atmosphere is especially favourable 
to the development of this pest] 

Coronillas failing.—Kindly tell me if I ought to 
have kept them pinched back all the summer? They were 
cut back after flowering last season, and made nice shrubby 
plants; but set has been done to them since April, 
and they have now long, straggling shoots 2 feet long, and 
no flower. What canIdowiththem? They are in 6 inch 
and 7-inch pots.—H. M. B. 

[The Coronillas should have been stopped 
when necessary during the past summer—that 
is, any shoots that showed a tendency to run 
away should have their points pinched out. 
Where did you put your plants in the summer ? 
By speaking of long, straggling shoots it seems 
as if they were kept under glass at that time, 


whereas they would have been better stood out- 
side till the nights were too cold, at all events 
till a week or two into September. This treat- 
ment will tend to keep them bushy. You can 
do but little with them now, except to tie them 
somewhat into shape and keep them in a good 
light position in the greenhouse, So treated, 
they may perhaps flower in the spring, but if 
they do not we should then advise you to cut 
them back and repot as soon as the young shoots 
make their appearance. When cut back care 
should be taken not to give too much water, 
though a dewing overhead with the syringe two 
or three times a day when sunny will help the 
young growth. In repotting, a good deal of the 
old soil may be removed, but not sufficient to 
unduly distress the plants. A mixture of one- 
half to two-thirds loam, with the remaining 
portion leaf-mould and sand, will just suit the 





are now to be seen in flower, but they are not 
the produce of this season’s crowns, but last 
year’s, which have been kept in refrigerators in 
a dormant state, consequently all that is needed 
is to place them under conditions favourable to 
growth, when they push up their leaves and 
flowers at once. Even out-of-doors, under ordi- 
nary conditions, these would have developed last 
spring, hence they have rested far beyond their 
usual winter seasou, whereas the crowns 
imported this year have to be started out of their 
winter rest before it is half over, in order to 
flower them by Christmas, and even then the foli- 
age does not develop with the blooms in the same 
way as it does in the case of retarded crowns. 
Your treatment appears to be correct, as, we pre- 
sume, in potting, you left the points of the shoots 
out of the soil, in which case it will be better, 
when the pots are plunged, to cover them with 





Coronilla. After repotting, the plants should be 
kept in the greenhouse till about the middle of 
June, when they may be placed outside. As 
the pots get full of roots a little weak liquid- 
manure occasionally will be of service. ] 

Forcing Berlin crowns of Lily of the 
Valley.—A month ago I potted 100 Berlin crowns of 
Lily of the Valley, and plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre in a 
temperature of from 70 degs. to 75 degs., a few pots close 
to the pipes between 80 degs. and 90 degs: I syringed 
twice a day with water, same heat or warmer. They have 
not grown half aninch. I had hoped to have had them in 
bloom by the middle of December, but am disappointed. 
Oould you kindly give me directions? I am told that they 
are easily got into bloom in a fortnight. Is that so?— 
ENTHUSIAST, 

[It is no easy matter to get the ordinary Berlin 
crowns of the Lily of the Valley into bloom by 
the middle of December, and, however they may 
be treated, their flowering at that period is 
decidedly erratic. True, immense quantities 





Vitis Davidiana, the Abbé David’s Vine from Northern China. (See page 551.) 
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Cocoa-nut-refuse, in order to keep them moist 
and assist the young spikes to push through. 
They also come on much better in a close propa- 
gating-case, as the humid atmosphere is favour- 
able to their development, but must not be kept 
therein after the flowers open, as, under such 
conditions, they will soon decay. Ina case the 
syringing will not be needed. | 

Striking Ficus elastica cuttings.—Not being 
successful in striking India-rubber cuttings, will you tell 
me how to succeed? 

[Cuttings of the India-rubber-plant (Ficus elas- 
tica) can be rarely struck unless proper appli- 
ances are at hand. The plants as usually 
grown have but one stout shoot, and when the 


| bottom leaves have dropped the top of the 


plant is often treated as a cutting. To succeed 
with it the shoot should be taken off at a length 
of about 6 inches, cutting just below a leaf, 
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which must be removed, but all the others left 
on. Then put in a 3-inch pot in light soil, such 
as equal parts of loam, peat, and sand, the pot 
having, of course, had at first a few pieces of 
broken crocks in the bottom. This done, it 
should be placed ina close propagating-case 
with a bottom-heat of 70 degs. to 75 degs., and 
under such conditions, if it isdone in the spring, 
the cuttings will root in about a month. Tho 
rest of the stem as far as the leaves extend may 
be cut up into eyes, leaving one leaf and a 
length of stem to each. They may then be 
treated as directed for the top of the plant. In 
inserting these eyes the naked piece of stem 
should be -buried at such a depth that the base 
of the leaf-stalk is on a level with the soil, ag if 
put deeper it is apt to decay. Old plants that 
have been cut back push out young shoots from 
various parts of the stem, and these weaker 
shoots strike root far more readily than the 
strong ones. ‘They need, however, just the 
Same treatment. In nurseries where quantities 
of India-rubber-plants are grown a number of 
old specimens is often kept simply to supply 
young shoots for cuttings. A method of in- 
creasing the India - rubber - plant sometimes 
adopted has the advantage of entailing little or 
no risk. This consists in partially cutting the 
stem through, and then bringing the cut up- 
ward exactly as in layering a Carnation. Then 
keep the cut open by means of a little plug of 
Moss, and tiea ball of Mossaround. This must 
be always kept moist, when roots will be pushed 
out into it, and as soon as they are seen the top 
may be severed, potted, and carefully attended 
to till established. Even with this treatment 
the top roots much quicker ina warm, humid 
atmosphere than under cooler conditions. ] 
Converting greenhouse into stove.—I would 
be obliged if you could advise me as to converting my 
present greenhouse into a house suitable for stove plants? 
I mean a few hints what to grow, temperature, if more 
difficult, and if more attention is required than for an 


ordinary greenhouse, expense of heating, etc.? My pre- 
sent house is 16 feet by 8 feet, lean-to, south aspect.— 
G. S. 

































































[Briefly, the temperature of a structure 
suitable for stove plants should be, in winter, 
night, 55 degs. to 60 degs., rising 10 degs. or 
even 15 degs. under the influence of sunshine. 
As the spring advances an increase of 5 degs, 
should be made in the night temperature, and a 
little moreinthedaytime. During the hot weather 
in summer very little heat will be needed, but 
enough must be given to keep the thermometer 
to 60 degs. during the night, and 70 degs. to 
80 degs. in the daytime. In this way such 
plants as Anthuriums, Aphelandras, Eranthe- 
mums, Eucharis, Gesneras, Plumbago rosea, 
Poinsettias, Rondeletia, Ruellia,  Russelia 
juncea, Begonias, Scutellaria Mocciniana, Strep- 
tocarpus, and many other flowering plants may 
be grown; while of fine foliaged subjects, ‘there 
are Acalypha, Alocasia, Aralia, Caladium, 
Croton, Dracena, Fittonia, Maranta, Sonerila, 
and Pandanus, all of which are beautiful. 
Climbers include such popular subjects as Alla- 
manda, Aristolochia, Clerodendron, Cissus dis- 
color, Dipladenia, Hoya, Jasminum Sambac, and 
the ever-popular Stephanotis floribunda. More 
attention is necessary.to keep a stove in good 
order than a greenhouse, as, owing to additional 
fire-heat, more water must be thrown about 
under stages and on the walks in order to 
maintain a humid atmosphere, while the struc- 
ture must be frequently syringed. An increased 
extent of hot-water pipes will, of course, be 
needed, and to heat a stove is more exacting 
than a greenhouse. The question as to the 
amount of pleasure derived from the same will, 
of course, depend upon your ideas; but we 
should consider the pleasure derived from a 
greenhouse quite equal, if not superior, to that 
from a stove, without the drawbacks of this 
latter structure. | 

Taking cuttings.—Oould you give me a rule by 
which one can tell when is the proper time to take cut- 
tings of plants, because some are best taken in autumn 
and somein spring? Would Euonymus cuttings do better 
if struck in spring than if put in now in cold-frame? Do 
autumn-struck cuttings lie dormant all winter, and then 
in spring begin to root ?—La FRANCE: 

[No hard and fast line such as you require can 
be laid down as to the season for taking cuttings 
of different plants, for there are a great many 
individual peculiarities that can only be learnt 
by practice. The following remarks, therefore, 
must be taken more in a general than an indi- 
vidual sense. Hard-wooded plants, such as 
Heaths, Epacrises, Acacias, and such things, suc- 


ceed best when formed of the young shoots 
about three parts grown ; that will, asa rule, be | 
about the month of May. Soft-wooded subjects, 
such as Petunias, Muchsias, Pelargoniums (often 


called Geraniums), may be struck in August and 


wintered in small pots, and again in spring the | 
young shoots that have just grown will root 
freely. Antirrhinums strike under a hand-glass | 


in a shady border out-of-doors soon after mid- 
summer. Take young growing shoots for the 
purpose. Take the young shoots of Phlox 
pushed up from the base after flowering, and 
put in a cold-frame ; these may also be divided, 
and so can Michaelmas Daisies. 


the middle of August, as they will then root 
before winter. 
strike before the spring. 
putting them in now rather than waiting for the 


The best time | 
to put in Kuonymus cuttings in a frame is about | 


If put in now they will not | 
The advantage in | 
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of equal merit, though the white variety is 
much less variable than the coloured kind, the 
type of which is the original Lapageria rosea. 
Of this last, seedlings have been’ raised in con. 
siderable numbers for many years, and the 
variability which to a greater or less extent 
occurs in all classes of plants when increased in 
this way accounts for the many different forms 
of Lapagerias that one meets with. Some very 
superior kinds have cropped up from time to 
time, and have been increased by layering, 
which is the only way to propagate any 
particular variety. In obtaining a plant, the 
better way, if possible, is to purchase it in 
bloom, and the present season offers the best 
opportunities to do this. When a Lapageria is 
required to clothe the roof of a greenhouse, it 
should be planted out in a prepared bed, as it 


| is seldom satisfactory when grown in pots, 








spring is, in the event’ of a very sévere winter, 
they might suffer in the open, whereas in the 
frame they can be readily protected. Of out- 
door shrubs, those of an evergreen character are 
best put in a frame in August, while the decid- 
uous ones should not be taken till the leaves 
have dropped, and in a general way these may 
be put in a sheltered border outside. They do 
not actually produce roots in the winter, but 
become healed and ready for the emission of 
roots with the return of warmer weather ; hence 
they have the advantage of those only just put 
in. As the propagation of plants by means of 
cuttings is far too great an undertaking to be 


dealt with in a single article, we would advise 


you, if in doubt as to any particular subject, to 
further seek our advice, which we shall be 
pleased to give. ] 

Lapagerias in flower.—The Lapa- 
gerias that one meets with are by no means all 





Vitis Thunbergiana, (See page 551.) 








though in its young state and for convenience of 


transit it must be confined in this way. An 
established plant, however, if allowed to 
remain in the same pot for two or three years 


will form a dense, solid mass of thick, eshy 
roots, particularly around the bottom portion, 
and if these roots are at all bruised in un- 
tangling them they are almost sure to decay, 
and, if planted out in the border, such a plant 
will take some time to recover from the check. 
For this reason a young and vigorous plant that 
has not been in its pot for more than a year is 
preferable for planting in a border to an old- 
established specimen, for though this latter may 
at first cover a greater space, the more rapid 
growth of the younger plant will soon reduce the 
disparity in size. The names of rubra, rubra 
superba, Nash Court variety, Warnham Court 
variety, and the Knoll variety have been 
applied to different forms of Lapageria rosea, 
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but, as above mentioned, the better way is to 
select a good plant in bloom, irrespective of 
name. The Nash Court variety has an unusually 
long flower. 


ET 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR THE OPEN 
AIR. 


Wit you kindly give mé the names and descriptions of a 
dozen Ohrysanthemums, .including, say, four Pompon 
varieties for the open border, as I find the ordinary kinds 
most unreliable and disappointing ? Ido not mind whether 
the varieties are old or new so long as they can be depended 
upon to give adecent show.—E D. 

[We append the names of proved sorts, and 
which come into blossom during September and 
October and continue in flower longer when the 
weather is not severe. In the twelve sorts we 
include four Pompons, as you desire. 


JAPANESE. 


FRANCOIS VUILLERMET.—This bears numerous 
blossoms of medium size and of reflexed form. 
Flowers of this kind throw off the heavy rains cf 
autumn, and keep in good condition for some 
time. Colour rosy-lilac; very branching and 
sturdy, the plant attaining a height of 2 feet. 
Mid-September to mid-October. 

Ivy Srarx.—A capital plant of robust 
growth, with numerous branching growths, 
each one carrying quite a cluster of pale orange- 
yellow blossoms, reminding one somewhat of the 
‘popular Source d’Or, flowering a month later. 
Height about 24 feet. Flowering period mid- 
September to mid-October. 

Boveurt DE Fev.—A plant but little known, 
yet one of the prettiest of the outdoor sorts. 
The colour is a rich bronzy-terra-cotta, and the 
flower lasts well in the open. The habit is 
branching and sturdy, and, in consequence, the 
plant is one of the best of the free-flowering 
varieties. Late-struck cuttings make beautiful 
pushy specimens. In flower during October. 
Height about 2 feet. 

DE LA Guinir.—This is little known, and no 
collection of outdoor sorts can be considered 
complete without it. . The colour of the blos- 
soms is a lovely shade of buff, with a rich gold- 
tinted bronze centre. It is of fine bushy 
habit. Height about 24 feet. In flower during 
October. 

OcropER Market Wuitr —This is one of the 
choicest of the early-flowering white sorts. The 
plant has a nice branching habit, is sturdy and 
free-flowering. The blossoms are pure white, 
and they may be gathered with plenty of foot- 
stalks. Height about 24 feet. 

Crimson Marre Massr.—This is a sterling 
sort, developing quite freely chestnut-crimson 
blossoms of goodly proportions. The earliest 
blooms are deep bronze. The plant is of branch- 
ing habit, and flowers continuously from early 
September until quite late in October. Height 
about 2 feet. 

Mn. Casimir PERRIER.—This is one of the 
best of the early Japanese kinds. Small plants 
in the spring quickly attain large, handsome 
proportions, the blooms soft mauve-pink, tinted 
white ; bushy and robust. Height 3 feet. In 
flower from second week of September—some- 
times earlier—until well into October. 

Lemon Quren —An excellent outdoor variety. 
The colour is deep yellow, and the form Japan- 
ese-reflexed. Each bloom is borne on a long 
foot-stalk, rendering them useful for cutting. 
Height about 24 feet. Period of flowering, 
October. 

Pompons. 

Mme. E. Lerort.—Of the many excellent 
Pompons this is without exception the most 
profuse-blooming sort in this section. The 
colour may be described as old gold, shaded red, 
and the florets are prettily fimbriated. Habit 
busty and sturdy, and constitution robust. 
Height 2 feet. The plant is in flower from mid- 
September till mid-October. 

Mr. Se.py.—A free-flowering plant, with a 
dwarf, bushy habit. The colour of the blossoms 
is a pleasing peach-pink, passing off to almost 
white with age. The flowers are of good size, 
and form a dense, compact mass of colour 
throughout September and even later. Height 
18 inches. 

Mrs. CuLLincrorp —This is one of the 
largest flowers of the early-flowering Pompons. 
The plant is of sturdy and branching growth, 
developing numerous pure white blossoms dur- 


true incurved type; colour rich deep yellow. I 
and build it resembles that fine sort Chas. H. Curtis. 
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ing the latter part of September and throughout | 


October. Height about 3 feet. 


Mrs. E, Sracry.—This is a pretty deep apricot 
described above, and 


sport from Mr. Selby, 
partakes of all the good characters possessed: by 
the parent variety. Planted in groups of three 
or more plants the effect is splendid.—E. G ] 


Lee EEEnetee! 


NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Chrysanthemum Sensation.—The colour of 
this variety is yellow, shaded with a brighter orange tint. 
It is very large and full, with a tendency to recurve its 
florets. These are long, wide, and rich in substance. For 


exhibition it will be in demand.—H. 


Chrysanthemum Louisa Giles belongs to the 
In fore 
e 





Vitis Labrusca in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery at Coombe 
Wood, (See page 551.) ‘ 


colour being so deep makes ita distinct thing, and one 


that will be valued. The clasa is not over-abundant in 
varieties, which will produce model-like flowers as this 


does without arranging the florets.—H. 8. 


Chrysanthemums-three late sorts (W. PF.) 
—Supplementing the reply in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, of 
November 16 last, I would suggest that ‘‘W. P.” should 
give the three members of the Niveum family a trial. 
They are represented by Niveum, the purest of whites, 
Pride of Ryecroft, pale yellow, and Pink Niveum, a beau- 
tiful rosy-pink sport from the first-named. They succeed 
equally well whether grown naturally or severely 
disbudded. 


_ Chrysanthemum Queen Alexandra,.—This 
is a large, handsome Japanese of a unique colour, and 
quite distinct from any other sort in cultivation. It 
may be described as pale buff, suffused with rosy-salmon, 
and with a pale straw-yellow reverse. It is a bloom of 
massive build, with long and very broad petals of good 
substance. It was raised by Mr. W. J. Godfrey, of 
Exmouth. The N.O.S, awarded a F.0.C. to this variety 
on October 8 last. 
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Chrysanthemum sports.—When will 
| raisers of these call them by their right names ? 
I am led to ask this question because of the 
failure of so many of them, Thus Pink Carnot 
is a high-sounding name on account of the type 
being the most perfect of Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mums, In appearance it is not a sport, because 
sports at all times retain the habit of the 
parent. In colour it isa dirty blushtint. We 
have a yellow Niveum, a yellow Princess Vic- 
toria, and a host of others from really esteemed 
varieties, but the colour is so faint that it 
scarcely merits the title of a shade as much 
admired and almost as useful as white in Chrys- 
anthemums.—S§. 


Chrysanthemum Sensation.—If the 
popularity of new Japanese blooms were deter- 
mined by mere size alone, it would be safe to 
foretell remarkable success for the variety under 
notice. This bloom is of immense size, having 
very broad florets of good length and wonderful 
texture. The colour is deep yellow, freely 
suffused with crimson. 
promise, and the introducer, Mr. W. J. Godfrey, 
of Exmouth, received the first-class certificate 
of the National Chrysanthemum Society for this 
handsome novelty.—E. G, 


Chrysanthemum Niveum.—Notwith- 
standing the large number of whites introduced 
in recent years, the above is still the best for 
supplying Christmas flowers. It is more liable 
to rust than most kinds, but where it escapes 
this pest nothing in its way could be better. I 
lately saw a large greenhouse filled with plants 
taken from the open ground. These had abun- 
dant watering through the hose, and did not 
appear to have suffered at all through bein 
lifted. The blooms were opening freely, aad 
the white is so pure. Every flower comes of 
nice shape ; even the side ones a considerable 
distance down the stem are of useful size, and 
well adapted for florists’ work.—H. 8S. 


Turning the petals of Chrysanthe- 
mums,— The practice of causing blooms, 
which in the natural way incurve, to become of 
reflexing shape by breaking back each petal is 
on the increase among exhibitors. This is mis- 
leading to the visitor. The reason for it is to 
show the inside colour of a variety, which is 
usually the brighter. Thus, Pride of Madford, 
generally a dull rose, is made to appear of a 
remarkably rich amaranth or purple-crimson 
hue. Mrs. Barkley in this way produces a 
charming mauve shade. Mrs. C. H. Payne 
and its various sports, Mrs. W. G. Palmer, 
Mme. L. Remy, Mr. A. Barrett, and Mr. Louis 
Remy, are a few others so manipulated. In 
their natural state such varieties would not be 
so popular with exhibitors as they now are.— 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. Geo. Rundle 
and its sports.—What a pity it is the many 
Chrysanthemum societies do not give a little 
attention to this interesting family of incurved 
Chrysanthemums. The blooms represented by 
Mrs. George Rundle (white), Mr. George 
Glenny (pale yellow), and Mrs, Dixon, or, as it 
is known to some growers, Golden George 
Glenny (rich yellow), are among the prettiest of 
the whole of the incurved kinds. The stiffness 





' which characterises so many of the incurved 
blooms seems altogether absent in this charm- . 


ing trio—neatness and refinement, without any 
manipulation of tweezers, being obtainable. The 
plants represent those of the easiest culture, 
the merest novice never failing to develop 
dainty and pretty blossoms in large numbers. 
The Sheffield Chrysanthemum Society insert a 
class in their schedule of prizes for two blooms 
each of the three sorts. No less than eight 
prizes are offered, and the class is well filled. 
At their recent exhibition held in the historic 
Cutlers’ Hall there was~a pretty lot of blooms 
exhibited, and although in so far as regards 
size they would not compare with the newer 
introductions of the incurved type of flower, it 
could not be denied they made a very refined 
and charming exhibit. Last year the compe- 
tition was much keener, superb blossoms 
occupying the leading positions. Considering 
that the competition was confined exclusively 
to ‘‘cottagers,” much credit is due to them for 
the excellence of their display. Growers of 
decorative Chrysanthemums should always 
include a few plants of each variety in their 
collection, as the blooms contrast so prettily 





with the quaint Japanese flowers.—K. G. 


It is a flower of great - 





a 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ORNAMENTAL GRAPE-VINES, 
OF all our fruit-bearing plants or shrubs grown 
in our gardens, none are so_ beautiful and 
luxuriant as the many forms of the genus 
Vitis, to which the Grape- Vines and the 
Virginian and Japan Creepers, still known 
as Ampelopsis, belong. The _ illustrations 
(pp. 548, 549) represent two of the best of the 
decorative Vines—viz., Vitis Thunbergiana and 
VY. Davidiana—as growing in Canon Ella- 
combe’s garden at Bitton, near Bristol. They 
originally appeared in ‘‘The Book of the 
Vine,” by Mr. H. W. Ward, who was famous 
for fine Grapes at Longford Castle Gardens, 
near Salisbury, some few years ago. As was 
said in a recent issue (GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
November 30, p. 527): ‘It is a valuable book, 
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this is the one most largely grown, and it is sold 
at this season of the year by auction in the large 
market nurseries everywhere, literally by the 
thousand, and probably the aggregate of the 
plants runs into millions. Vitis Coignetie is 
also a beautiful Vine from the woods and 
forests of Japan, where it clings to and dangles 
from the tallest trees. The large wrinkled 
leaves are wash-leather coloured underneath, 
and in autumn take on the most beautiful 
tints, varying from pale yellow, buff, or 
orange to all shades of umber, brown, red, 
purple, and now and then they become of a 
vivid wine colour or crimson-purple colour. 
This noble Vine, or one very similar, was intro- 
duced by Siebold from Japan to Leyden in 
Holland half a century or more ago, and the late 
Mr. Anthony Waterer planted it at Knaphill, 
Woking, at least thirty years ago, and it is now 





one of the autumnal sights in that celebrated 















































vinery in the Chiswick garden at this season of 
the year, when the colours of some varieties, 
such as Trebbiano, Gros Guillaume, Alicante, 
and others, as seen between the eye and the 
light, are almost as rich and as brilliant as good 
old stained glass, The purple-leaved or Claret 
Vine is very handsome, as also are some varie- 
ties of the Tinturier wine Grapes of France. 
Nothing in English gardens reminds one of 
sunny Italy or Spain so much as does a pergola 
covered with climbing Vines. Our climate 
imposes certain limitations upon us, but the 
Vine and the Fig, even if not the Olive, may be 
grown for ornamental uses everywhere in the 
south and west, and now and then, in especially 
favourable seasons, even good fruit of Black 
Hamburgh, Black July, Miller’s Burgundy or 
Black Cluster, Chasselas de Fontainbleau (Royal 
Muscadine) may be obtained. A new dark red 
Grape named Reine Olga ripened well this year 











Vine arches at Malshanger, Hants. 


teeming with sound and useful information, and 
one that can without hesitation be recom- 
mended to all who wish to excel in the 
cultivation of the Vine.” The book is pub- 
lished by Mr, John Lane, of the Bodley Head, 
Paternoster-row, and forms one of a series of 
** Handbooks on Practical Gardening,” edited 
by Dr, Harry Robe: ts. 

It is the family of Vitis as ornamental 
climbers, however, that now interests us, and no 
other plants, not even Clematises, Magnolias, or 
Honeysuckles, can surpass the Vine in grace 
and beauty, although they certainly have more 
showy flowers. Of Vitis inconstans (Ampelop- 
sis Veitchi), from Japan, there are now several 
well-marked varieties, readily distinguishable in 
habit of growth and in colour of the leaves. It 
was introduced as Vitis tricuspidata by the late 
Mr. John Gould Veitch about 1861 or 1862, and is 
still knownas Ampelopsis Veitchiin most gardens 
aud nurseries, Of all deciduous wall creepers 











nursery garden. VY. Davidiana is from China, 
and, as the illustration shows, it is a very distinct 
and handsome free-growing Vine, V. amurensis 
and V. californica are both good kinds, and the 
American Fox Grape (V. vulpina), the Isabella 
Grape (V. Labrusca), the Summer Grape (V. 
estivalis), and the Frost or Winter Grape (V. 
cordifolia) are all good hardy creepers for poles, 
standards, chains, verandahs, colonades, or 
pergolas on warm, gravelly, or chalk and lime- 
stone soils. 

The green flowers of nearly all Grape-Vines 
have a delicate perfume, but the fragrance of 
the Summer, the Winter, and the Isabella has 
been compared with the scent of Mignonette. 
At Kew and in the Cambridge Botanic 
Gardens collections of the American and 
Japanese Grape-Vines may be seen as grown in 
different ways, and those who like to see beau- 
tiful colour in the leaves of V. vinifera should 
visit any good range of vineries, or the great 








From a photograph sent by Mr. F, Mason Good. 


at Hampton, and has received a first-class 
certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Twenty-five hogsheads of wine have been made 
this season at Castle Coch, near Cardiff, South 
Wales, the Grape largely grown there being 
Gamy Noir. As above indicated, the illustra- 
tions were kindly lent by Mr. John Lane. 
F. W. Bureipar, 

Ornamental hedges.—Where hedges or 
shelter screens are needed, there are many 
shrubs that form a pretty and lasting hedge 
and that break the wind even better than the 
Thorn-hedges with which al) are familiar. On 
the south coast the several varieties of 
Euonymus take the lead as the most popular of 
all evergreens, for with very little attention 
they quickly form a very dense hedge, and their 
bright, shining foliage is very ornamental. The 
green-leaved kinds are of rapid growth, and if 
good, strong bushes are planted about 2 feet 




























apart a good dividing hedge may be formed in 
two seasons, Then there is the Laurustinus, 
that makes a very effective hedge, and, if cut 
back in spring, will push. out fresh growths in 
all directions, and bloom all through the winter. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, one of the best of the 
conifers, makes a most ornamental hedge in a 
short time. It makes abundance of fibrous 
roots, and, being very cheap, a hedge may be 
quickly formed. Quite close to the sea the 
Tamarisk forms one of the prettiest and most 
attractive hedges that can be imagined, being 
as graceful in foliage as any Fern.—J. G., 
Gosport. 





ORCHIDS. 


SOWING ORCHID SEED, 

1 THANK you for your very lucid reply to my query as to 
Orchid hybridising. Might I suggest you should complete it 
by giving directions as to sowing the seed and raising the 
seedlings? I believe the method isto put another plant 
underneath the seed pod for the seeds to fall upon. Is this 
so? Will any other species of Orchid do provided the 
compost is sound and the plant healthy? Very many 
thanks for your replies to my various past queries. I 
find them most helpful.—Sam. C. BUCKLEY. 

[I recently saw an article by a prominent 
continental writer and horticulturist, in which 
he declared that the only possible way to obtain 
satisfactory germination of the seed was to sow 
it on plants of the species to which it belonged. 
This, of course, is the old system of sowing the 
seeds of Orchids. It is no doubt a desirable 
method of sowing such kinds as Cypripediums, 
Phaius, and other species of the coarse-rooting 
section of Orchids, but in cases where plants 
belong to a species that requires a considerable 
period of rest, it would be exceedingly undesira- 
ble to sow seed on such a plant, for it would 
mean the sacrifice of the old plant if the require- 
ments of the seedlings are to be supplied. As 
there are other means, to my mind far more 
satisfactory, of raising seed, it is not advisable 
to sow the seed of Cattleyas and their allies or 
Dendrobiums, Masdevallias, and Odontoglos- 
sums on plants belonging to their respective 
genera. 

One method of sowing seed is to procure a 
piece of pitch-Pine, bruise it well, then either 
suspend it in a moist position as a raft, or place 
small pieces in pans, first soaking the material 
in water, and then sowing the seed on it while 
wet evenly over the surface. A second system 
is to procure some rough pieces of sawn white 
deal, such as would be cut from the sawing 
asunder of a scaffold pole. After this has been 
soaked well in water for a day or two it forms 
an excellent surface on which to sow the seed. 
Where this system is adopted it is necessary 
that the conditions should be fairly hot, and 
that a high state of humidity be retained at all 
times. The blocks should be cut 1 inch to 
2 inches in thickness, and be fitted into pans, 
these being suspended near the roof glass after 
the seeds have been sown. A chird method, 
and one I have found to be most satisfactory 
for the raising of seedlings, is to fill shallow 
pans about one-third their depth with clean 
hroken crocks, the remaining portion being 
filled with the coarse roots of the 
Bracken Fern, such as that discarded when 
picking the peat for potting. This must be 
chopped or broken small and mixed with some 
finely broken crocks or a little charcoal. This 
compost should be thoroughly wetted before the 
seeds are sown. The pans should then be sus- 
pended or placed in*a position where they may 
obtain all the available light, protecting, of 
course, from the powerful rays of the sun, which 
would tend to dry the material too quickly. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre is favoured by some as a suitable 
surface on which to sow the seeds, and is un- 
doubtedly a good method when a propagating- 
case can be set apart for raising Orchid seed- 
lings. The coarse fibre should be selected ; this 
should be thoroughly wetted before the seed is 
sown, as if the seeds are sown on a dry surface 
they are so light that they are easily washed 
from their position. The period that elapses 
between sowing of the seed and the germination 
varies considerably. Sometimes indications of 
vitality of the seeds may be observed in from 
seven to ten days; in other cases I have known 


the seedlings to come up after a period of two 


years from the time the seeds were sown. Cases 


also frequently oc2ur in which the first batch of 
seeds has germinated quickly, while others sown 


at the same time, even in the same receptacle, 
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have continued to make their appearance for 


two or three years afterwards. ‘The treatment 
of the seed after sowing will be the chief con- 
sideration necessary to successful germination. 
The principal item, of course, is the watering. 
There have been far more failures from the care- 
less use of the water-can than from any other 
cause, The miniature dust-like seeds are easily 
washed off or floated from their position ; the 
seedlings after germination has considerably 
advanced are easily displaced and destroyed, 


even when watered through the finest possible 


rose on the water-can. They must not be per- 
mitted to become dry, but excessive moisture 
must also be avoided.—H. J. C.] 





ROSES. 


PREPARING AND ARRANGING BORDERS 
FOR ROSES. 


(Repiy to ‘A ConsTaNT READER ”) 





AurHouaen the borders are rather too narrow to 
enable you to make a really artistic arrangement, 
yet by a judicious admixture of pillar and 
standard Roses we think a very pretty grouping 
could be effected. As a path intersects the two 
borders you have an opportunity of making a 
very interesting Rose-bower at that point, or 
wire arches could be arranged crosswise and 
covered with Crimson Rambler, Aglaia, Félicité- 
Perpetue, Flora, or other fast-growing ramblers 

At each end of the two borders other pillars could 
be planted with a view to forming arches to 
span the path. 
kinds should be planted at ‘intervals of about 
12 feet, or every alternate 12 feet might consist 
of a standard free-growing Rose whose growths 
have a tendency to droop, suchas Aimés Vibert, 
Gloire de Margottin, Réve d’Or, etc. 
will bg no need for wire between the pillars. 


Other pillars of less vigorous 


There 


As you desire some Clematises they would grow 


very well upon, say, the centre pillar of each sec- 
tion, only that it is best to give a support in the 
form of a tripod, setting a plantagainst each of the 
three poles. 
flowered kinds, such as graveolens, paniculata, 
Flammula, odorata, azurea, etc , are the best for 
such a purpose, but for late-blooming some of 
the newer varieties of the Jackmani tribe could 
not well be omitted. As to the filling-up of the 
remainder of the borders, something depends 
upon which are your favourite Roses. 
you have long borders of Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Teas, Hybrid Leas, and Chiaas, co that perhaps 
you would prefer other tribes here. 
advise that whatever varieties you plant they be 
in blocks of a kind between each of the pillars, 
and standards. 
each of four of the best dwarf Polyantha Roses 
would look well, our selection being (rloire des 
Polyantha, Perle d’Or, Perle des Rouges, and 
Anna Marie de Montravel. 
centre block of each section you could utilise 
one for Moss Roses, one for Austrian Briers, 
another for Scotch Roses, and another for Rosa 
rugosa in variety, the remaining blocks being 
planted with free-flowering decorative kinds, 
such as Caroline Testout, Gruss au Teplitz, 
Marie Van Houtte, La France, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Mrs. John Laing, Mme. Lambard, 
Souvenir de Malmuison, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
etc. 
close ; 2 feet apart would be about right, and 


The fast-growing and lovely small- 


You say 
We should 


At the four corners a block 


Then for the 


There is nothing gained by planting too 


this would allow you to carpet the ground with 
Tufted Pansies. 

In preparing the ground, work in plenty of 
gritty material, burnt earth, or burnt garden 
refuse. This should be incorporated with the 
lower stratum of clayey soil, in conjunction 
with farm-yard-manure. Roses are very partial 
to a clayey soil, provided it be well broken up 
by trenching. The lower spit of soil should be 
well broken up with a fork and left there, not 
brought to the surface. As you can obtain 
}-inch bones, a sprinkling incorporated with the 
lower spit would be a very lasting fertiliser, 
and a little bone-meal worked into the top 
improves both growth and blossom immensely. 
A good pink Rose to twine around the stone 
pillars would be Blairii No. 2. Flora would also 
be a very pretty variety. 





Rose Mme Barthelemy Levet (Tea- 
3cented).—I am sure this Rose cannot be known 
to many individuals, for it is rarely met with 
even in a large collection. And yet how beau- 
tiful it is in form and colour, quite one of the 
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best of the canary-yellow Roses. 
as regular as that of Etoile de Lyon ; it is not, 
however, so double, which is something to be 


The shape is 


thankful for. The tery double Tea Roses are 
not the best for ourclimate. Mme. Barthelemy 
Levet (don’t make a mistake and drop the 
Barthelemy, or you will receive a very old Rose 
of the Gloire de Dijon race) is grouped with the 
climbing or extra vigorous growers, and there 
are many individuals who imagine it is good 
only as a wall Rose. But this is a great mis- 
take, for these extra vigorous Roses make 
glorious heads on short or tall standard Briers, 
and they may also be successfully grown as 
bushes, of course afforded plenty of space—say, 
3 feet apart each way—and placed in the back- 
ground. I have just seen a dozen or two plants 
of Longworth Rambler so treated, and they pro- 
duce a delightful mass of rosy-crimson colour, 
which continues right on through the autumn, 
Three or five plants of these. vigorous Roses 
should be grouped together and not pruned too 
severely. The annual growths we cut back to 
about 2 feet from whence they spring out, and 
the laterals on the older growths are cut in 
almost close. Discard some of the old wood 
each year, so that the centre of the bush may 
be kept fairly open. I noticed lately in an 
Essex village a splendid specimen in standard 
form of Mme. Alfred Carriére. It was growing 
in a cottager’s front garden, and almost filled 
the little plot with its marvellous head of 
growth. In my opinion, we do not grow 
enough of such Roses as standards. They are 
far ahead of the puny, stumpy kinds of the 
Baroness Rothschild race. Such Roses as the 
latter are only fitted for bushes, or at least very 
low standards.—Rosa. 





GARDEN PESTS AND. FRIENDS. 


The Carnation-maggot (Anzious).—This is one 
of the most destructive pests that Carnation growers have 
to battle with, and nothing at present known is of any 
avail to check it. Oaly patience and perseverance will 
getrid of it. The plants should be gone over daily, and 
the maggot, where found, at once destroyed. 

The common cockchafer (i. H., 
Leicester).—The grubs you sent are those of the 
common cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris). 
They are most destructive insects, as they are 
some two years in coming to their full growth, 
and seem very indifferent as to what plants they 
feed upon. It is almost impossible to kill them 
by any other means than turning them up out 
of the ground. Their vitality is so great that 
neither heat nor cold, drought nor moisture, 
seems to have any effect on them. A very 
heavy watering with some liquid-manure, such 
as a strong solution of nitrate of soda, may 
make them shift their quarters, but it will not 
kill them. If a plant begins to flag without 
any visible reason the ground round the roots 
should be removed and search made for these 
grubs.—G. 8. 8S. 


Grubs in garden (J. Aslett).—The grubs 
you forwarded were in such bad condition when 
they reached me that I hardly know which you 
considered the large one and which the small, 
but I expect when they were fresh the larger 
one was that with the tail somewhat curled 
beneath the body. This one was the grub of 
one of the chafers, either the common cock- 
chafer or the Rose-chafer, but the grub was 
merely a black mass, with only jast enough 
shape about it to make it recognisable a3 a 
chafer grub. The other was in somewhat 
better condition, and if you found it in the soil 
I should say it was the caterpillar of the ghost- 
moth or of a very closely allied species, the 
garden swift. There is no practicable way of 
killing either the grub or the caterpillar but 
turning up the ground where they are and pick- 
ing them out.—G. S. 5S. 





Photographs of Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sis contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us im any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


The Prize Winners thie week are: 1, 
Geo. E. Low, 2, Glenageary Hill, Kingstown, 
Co. Dublin, for Calceolaria Burbidgei. 2, Mr. - 
J. Cobbett, Cemetery-road, Staughton, Guild- 
ford, for Gardener’s Cottage at Mr. Selfe 
Leonard’s covered with Gloire de Dijon and 
Mme, Bérard Roses, 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE SNOWBERRY IN VASES, 
Tutu common Snowberry is well known, but it 
should never be found ina choice collection of 
shrubs, its chief value being for pleasure- 
grounds, undergrowth in woods, or for orna- 
mental covert, as birds eat the berries. The 
arrangement of the berries with autumn foliage, 
here figured, though subdued in colour, is not 
wanting in charm. The tree repays for a little 
attention, especially when the berries can be had 
so fine as here shown, while they also last well 
when brought into the house. 
oe 2 ae a a 

Cineraria maritima, with its silvery 
foliage, is a most useful plant for cutting. 
When flowers are scarce very effective arrange- 
ments may be made by means of foliage alone, 
and the silvery serrated leaves of this Cineraria 
contrast beautifully with the dark bronzy leaves 
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FRUIT. 


TOP-DRESSING FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 
TuEsx remarks refer to stone fruit out-of-doors, 
and that they are much neglected in many gar- 
dens few will deny, yet they repay for this little 
extra attention by the general appearance of the 
trees themselves, as well as the improved 
quality of the fruit. A good deal depends upon 
the soil one has to deal with as to what kind of 
assistance should be given the trees. That all 
stone fruit requires a certain amount of lime to 
help the stoning is apparent to most of us, and 
the sooner it is applied to the soil after coming 
from the kiln so much the better the result to 
the trees, so long as it is not put on the roots in 
a hot state. It should be thrown into a heap 
and covered with soil to slake before using. Old 
mortar and plaster from old buildings are excel- 
lent for fruit borders. This should be broken 
up fine before digging in. Where the natural 


Snowberry and autumn foliage in a vase. 


of Berberis Aquifolium, and with some of the 
bright coral berries of the Gladwin (Iris 
feetidissima). Thus not only can a pretty, but 
a very lasting bouquet be made. On poor, 
stony soil the leaves are far whiter than on rich 
soil, for if grown too strongly they assume a 
greenish hue, 





Fuchsias.—Whilst Fuchsias do not need a 
great deal of attention during the winter, it 
behoves those who have the care of them to ex- 
amine them periodically and ascertain that they 
are not actually neglected. As they need less 
water at this time of the year, it often occurs 
that they get pushed on one side in some out-of- 
the-way place, and are overlooked until they are 
dried up or have damped off. Fuchsias require 
but a temperate atmosphere, and for the present, 
at any rate, it will be better not to attempt to 
bring them on, In February one may set about 
repotting those that require a shift, and a trim- 
ming of the plants may then be made, shorten- 
ing the longest shoots and cutting them in to 
the desired shape. Cuttings struck then will 
make stuff fit for planting out in May. 


soil is clay, double the quantity may be used to 
that of a light sandy soil. I have the latter to 
contend with, and this spring [ dressed all the 
borders moderately with old cob fairly fine, 
forking this in early in the year. I was told by 
one or two of the men I should burn the roots, 
as cob was very strong, but they were mistaken, 
as I never had better crops of fruit or healthier- 
looking foliage. Soot, again, is an excellent 
fertiliser, and easily got on most private places, 
while most of our horticultural sundriesmen 


contain all the elements necessary for the forma- 
tion of the stone. Wood-ashes is an excellent 
manure, and contains much potash ; so, too, is 
bone-meal. Before putting on these fertilisers 
scrape away the surface. soil to a depth of 
1} inches, forking the manures in from 2 inches 
to 3 inches, doing this after the trees have been 
cleaned, pruned, and put in order for another 
season. Liquid-manure, too, is of much value, 
and can be put on during winter and early 
Spring in lieu of those manures mentioned 





above. It can also be applied during summer, 


' but pressure of work then often bars one carry- 





| well working it into every crevice. 
| that the sl oots, especially of young trees, are 





supply fairly cheaply nowartificial manures which | space 
impressing this on the men, as most of them 
are so fond of tying, also nailing, much too 


tight for the well-being of the tree, 
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ing this out, and I always think after heavy 
autumn rains, when the soil is moistened to a 
good depth, is the best time to put this on. It 
then soaks down among the roots, which it can- 
not well do in summer, when the soil is hard and 
caked up, without much preparation beforehand 
in forking or breaking up the crust and drench- 
ing with clear water first. J. M. B. 

[We quite agree with the treatment here 
recommended, as we never remember to have 
seen fruit-trees so well cropped and so healthy. 
This was so in the case of Plums, Peaches, 
Nectarines, etc. ; in fact, all stone fruits showed 
the great value of top-dressing in the way 
referred to in the above notes. The material 
called ‘‘cob” is a mixture of clay and straw, 
largely used for building as late as the middle of 
last century. The walls of cottages were often 
built with this mixture. There is plenty of old 
‘‘cob” walls in Devonshire, and houses too, 
while they are also found in Hereford. It is 
said to be rather burning if used too freely, but 
used with care it is very 
useful for light, sandy 
soils. —Ep. ] 








THE PRUNING OF 
FRUIT-TREES. 
Now most of the leaves 
are off this should be 
pushed forward without 
delay, the men doing half 
as much again while the 
weather is mild as they 
can when very cold. Mo- 
rello Cherries, usually on 
north walls, should be 
commenced first, shorten- 
ing back all spurs to a 
couple of eyes, cutting 
out any dead wocd, and 
laying in this season’s 
growth at full length 
where space allows, but 
avoiding anything like 
crowding. From 14 inches 
to 2 inches will be a good 
distance. Where only a 
few trees sre grown they 
may bs taken entirely 
away from the wall and 
laid in afresh, after being 
washed with a mixture of 
sulphur, soft-soap, and 
Qaassia extract, or Abol 
insecticide. Where the 
wall is 70 yards in length, 
asin my case, this takes 
up too much time to do 
it often. I have a simi- 
lar wall and site covered 
with Plurzs, mostly cook- 
ing varieties. These are 
attended to next and re. 
quire similar treatment, 
only the shoots should be 
given another inch more 
space, as the leaves of 
Plums are much largr 
than those of Cherries. Of 
course, young trees must 
be shortened back to form the foundation of 
the tree, so that the base of wall is well covered 
before the tree makes too much advance 
upwards. Endeavour to kesp all spurs within 
15 inches of the wall; any longer than this 
should be cut hard back. Should scale abound, 
scrub the affected branches with fairly warm 
water, and then paint with the above mixture, 
See also 


given room enough to swell, giving plenty of 
in the shred or tie. I am always 


J. M. B. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 
Pear Prince Consort,—This deliciously- 





flavoured Pear is not generally grown, the 
reason probably being that its appearance is less 
handsome than that of some sorts. 
this, however, the quality is so good that no 
collection of Pears should be without it. 
neither a quick nor a strong grower, and 
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succeeds best in a fairly rich soil. The fruit is 
long and irregular in shape, and the skin russet, 
the fruit is melting, juicy, and very rich, and it 
is usually at its best about Christmas. My tree 
was on a south wall in a Midland garden, and 
it generally cropped so heavily that much 
thinning of the fruit was necessary. — 
J. L. N. 

Apple Hcklinville Seedling.—One of 
the most regular-bearing varieties in my collec 
tion, which comprises over fifty sorts, ia this 
fine cooking Apple. Readers, therefore, who 
contemplate planting trees this winter, and do 
not already possess one of the kind, would not 
err in ordering it. True, it will not keep for any 
lengthened period, only in exceptional instances, 
but as a succession to the early Codlin section 
of autumn Apples it deserves the high opinion 
it has now established. It is large, with a 
thin skin that cannot endure any harsh treat- 
ment. For the small garden, or where Apples 
are not subject to long journeys by rail or road, 
this fault is an advantage, because there is less 
waste in their preparation for the table. Young 
trees soon become profitable, and this freedom 
of fruiting often carries with it an absence of 
crude growth common to trees that are shy of 
bearing, especially in a young state. Bush or 
pyramid trees are recommended because it is so 
well adapted in its free-cropping for this style of 
training, and the Paradise stock is the best for 
this, and, indeed, for garden trees generally. It 
is quite distinct from any other, and is a 
favourite among exhibitors in August and 
September.—S. 

Treatment of outside Vine-border.—Kindly 
say best time to put 4-inch bones in a Vine-border —if now 
or in the spring? The borders are outside, stems also. I 
have put hay-bands round the stems. I gave the Vines 
some Olay’s fertiliser before thinning, and intended giving 
them blood and manure-water after, but could not get the 
blood. They have been planted about fifteen years, but 
not much done to them.—Huvao. 

[You have done quite right in protecting the 
stems of your Vines, though the value is no 
so much now as in the spring when the sap 
becomes active. It is then when Vines are 
injured through frost playing on the liquid sap. 
You must bear this in mind and see that your 
hay-bands are in good order then, Half-inch 
bones can be applied now or at any period of the 
winter, but, beside this, you should procure 
some special Vine manure, such as Thomson’s 
or Bentley’s, if your Vines need such help. 
Blood in a raw state we do not advise, but 
liquid-manure is excellent. This you can use 
in winter as well as summer, and so enrich the 
soil preparatory to root activity in spring. 
Fresh turfy soil is a great factor in stimulating 
a better growth in Vines enfeebled by neglect, 
and so is manure from the cow-yard, given as a 
mulching in spring. Strawy litter in winter is 
unnecessary for Vine borders; in fact, the soil 
is better exposed, for then it gets the sweeten- 
ing influences of rain, air, and frost. It is when 
forcing begins that a warm covering is necessary 
over the roots, in order that the outside tem- 
perature may be raised, and thus brought more 
in touch with that of the house. Frost does not 
harm either rod or root when in winter each is 
at rest. Some people throw the ventilators 
open, and so admit frost until the time for 
starting comes round. | 


New Orchards.—Where the formation of 
new orchards is contemplated thorough drain- 
age must precede all other operations, ‘Trench- 
ing as deeply as the soil will allow will then 
follow, and the time of planting will be 
regulated by the soil. Free, friable loams may 
be planted at once, but cold, heavy soils often 
require turning over a second time and full expo- 
sure to the action of frost before they are fit for the 
reception of the trees. Soils of this description 
may be greatly improved by the addition of 
burnt earth or garden refuse, road scrapings, or 
old lime rubble, and in some cases it may be 
necessary to crop with Potatoes or other vege- 
tables for a year before the trees are porma- 
nently planted. The latter may, however, be 
grown on in nursery lines, when all doubtful or 
defective trees will be detected before the final 
planting takes place. 





YaS- As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in “GARDENING” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ StovE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or Tur ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week's issue, which will be marked thus *,* 


ing climbers will have 
main rods now, 
especially Trope.lum Fireball or any other 
type, of which 
encouraged to grow freely. 
liqaid-manure will help 
coming into flower. 
cut back towards the end of August made new 
growth, and are now full of 
the house with fragrance. 
Lily (Vallota purpurea), 
very showy plant now. 
potted. 
pot-bound. Handsome specimens may be made 
by placing half-a-dozen bulbs in a 6-inch pot. 
They will make growth through the spring, and 
should be placed out in a cold frame in summer 
to ripen growth in the sunshine with the lights 
off, except when it rains heavily. Winter- 
flowering Begonias will do in a temperature of 
50 degs. when in bloom. 
variety in these now, but Gloire de Lorraine is 
still at the head of the list for effectiveness. 
Turnford Hall is a variety of this that when 
cheaper will be run after. 
insignis and its varieties are very useful con- 
servatory plants, are easily grown and propa- 
gated, and good bushes can be grown in one 
season from cuttings in February by frequent 
pinching. 
of Chrysanthemums. 
of striking them. 
pots in boxes covered with squares of glass. 
We use boxes with bottoms of wood, which are 
placed 
house, 
necessary. 
from damp when 
When rooted the plants are grown as cool as 
possible, safe trom frost. Bulbs of Lilium 
Harrisi that were potted as soon as they came 
to hand will bear a little warmth now, and may 
be pushed on near the glass in a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. 
as longiflorum. The latter forces well 
the roots have made some progress. 
bulbs are best 
bulbs, but the flowers are small and poor. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—All the summer-flower- 
been pruned back to the 
but the winter-flowering things, 


there are several, should be 
A little weak 
these and other plants 
Heliotropes that were 


blossoms, and fill 
The Scarborough 
when well done, is a 
It should not be over- 
The bulbs flower best when rather 


There is considerable 


The old Begonia 


We are busy now taking cuttings 
There are various ways 
They root best in thumb 


near the glass in a low span-roofed 
when a little heat can be used when 
We find we never lose a cutting 
the pots are on a dry bottom. 


Harrisi is not so popular 
when 
Japanese 
We have tried Dutch-grown 


Stove.—To have fresh, clear, bright flowers 


in winter there must be warmth and as much 
light as can be obtained. 
plenty of colour in the stove, either of foliage or 
blossom, or 
early and went to rest early will soon be ready 
to start if placed in heat, and a3 soon as move- 
ment of the foliage is visible, shake out and 
repot in sandy compost, using a rather smaller 
pot. 
stove if the house is a lean-to. 
work to the sides of the pots, give a shift into 
larger pots, using richer compost. 
Gloxinias in blossom in February. To have 
large plants is only a question of giving pot 
room and feeding well when they are growing 
freely, and plants 2 feet or more over may be 
obtained. The same treatment will produce 
large plants of Streptocarpus, if they are 
required. 
weil ripened by cool treatment in summer, will 
now start their flower-buds in a brisk tempera- 
ture. 
many years ago in a cool stove named Pergu- 
laria odoratissima that would be useful ia a 
large house where fragrant flowers are appre- 
ciated, and the fragrance is different from any- 
thing else I am acquainted with. 
growing and free-blooming plant, but wants 
room. Night temperature now 65 degs. 


There is always 


both. Gloxinias that were forced 


Place this on a shelf at the back of the 
W hen the roots 


I have had 


Gardenias, where the growth was 


There is a climber that I used to grow 


It is a free- 


Cucumbers —Sow a few seeds in a brisk 
bottom-heat of Improved Telegraph or some 


other good kind. As soon as the seeds germi- 


nate let the plants have a light, warm position, 
go that they may get strong enough to go out 
ina warm, light house in January or early in 
February. It isnot often old plants which have 
been fruiting through the autumn do much 
after Christmas. If not heavily cropped they 
may be kept going till the young plants are 
ready to bear, but it is not wise to altogether 
rely upon them. If only an occasional fruit or 
two is wanted, a few plants in pots may su) ply 
them ia an ordinary forcing-house. In thes m> 
way several other crops may be brought on, 
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The mixed forcing-house is a valuable 
house in the small garden where a good deal 
has to be done with limited means. It is 
astonishing what can be done ina small forcing- 
house by an earnest, plodding, intelligent man 
who has a real love for his work. Cacumbers, 
early Tomatoes, forced Strawberries, French 
Beans, and quite a collection of forced flowering 
plants have been and can be brought on in one 
house, in one corner of the house may be put 
a propagating frame for striking cuttings and 
forcing a few clumps of Lily of the Valley. Ina 
short, there is no limit to the work which may 
be done in one warm-house. But perhaps it is 
more difficult to find the right man than to 
build the house, and it is not always a question 
of wages. 


Ferns under glass.—Unless it is some 
valuable specimen which requires time to 
develop, I should never keep old Ferns. Young 
plants are healthier and make larger fronds than 
old ones, and any kind which can be raised 
from spores is better raised in that way than by 
division. In setting out the plants in the 
fernery at this season, one seems to want a 
little colour. ‘There are, of course, variegated 
varieties amongst the Pterises and others, and 
the Gymnogrammas or Gold and Silver Ferns 
are now charming, but a few Orchids in bloom 
dropped among the green of the Ferns are lovely 
now, and a bright-leaved Dracena or Croton 
adds to the effectiveness of the whole, Fern 
spores may be sown now in a warm-house in 
pots, standing in pans into which water is 
poured from time to time, covered with squares 
of glass. 

Outdoor garden. — One of the evils 
attending the popularity of any class of plants 
ia the introduction of so many reputedly new 
kinds too much alike. Take the case of the 
Michaelmas Daisies or Starworts; they are 
lovely things, and every garden ought to con- 
tain a dozen or more kinds, but the selection 
must be carefully made, or we shall have too 
many so much alike that they might very well 
be dispensed with. Among the best for early 


and late flowering are Amellus casubicus (blue), 
Stella (mauve), ericoides (pure white), levis 


(pale blue), Nove-Anglie ruber (rosy-red), 


Novi-Belgii Archer Hind (lilac-mauve), Circe 
(white), F. 
Crewe (white, yellow centre), 
(white), Madonna (white), 
grey), 
(rosy-lilac). 
only, if fine spikes are wanted, they must be 
frequently divided and transplanted, They are 


W. Burbidge (heliotrope), Harpur- 
Lady Trevelyan 
St. Patrick (silvery- 
Pygmalion (rosy - lavender), versicolor 
They require no special culture, 


splendid plants, especially the late-flowering 
kinds, for the cold conservatory. This is a 
good season now the ground is soft to weed 
lawns and top-dress with basic slag. I have 
geen several instances where a dressing of 4 lb. 
to 5 lb. per square rod has thickened the turf 
and improved the 
might require something in addition in the way 
of top-dressing. 
Thorns, and other flowering trees and shrubs 
may be improved by pruning the heads after 


herbage. A very poor lawn 


Such things as Laburnums, 


planting to put into shape and balance. 


Fruit garden.—Nectarines are becoming 
more popular, and [ believe they will pay better 
than Peaches if the right kinds are selected, 
There is yet time to plant either under glass or 


outside if the borders are ready, or they may be 
grown in pots. 
Nectarines,either for indoors or outside, and it 
does well in pots. 
fortnight before any other, except Cardinal, 


Early Rivers is one of the best 
It ripens from ten days toa 


which is the earliest Nectarine we are acquainted 
with; but, though we have seen Cardinal do 
well in pots, we have never tried it outside. It 
isa good forcer. Lord Napier, Im proved Down- 
ton, Elruge, Humboldt, and Rivers’ Orange are 
good Nectarines. A well-drained border of 
good loam, not too deep, will produce good 
trees that will bear abundant crops of fruit if 
rightly managed, which may be summed up ina 
few words: Keep the growth thin and free 
from insects. Occhard trees do not, as a rule, 
require much pruning after they are well estab- 
lished and the foundation properly laid, but 
what little is necessary should be done annually. 
Branches which cross or rub against each other 
should be thinned to stop the friction. The 
grease bands should be on the trees now. First 
put the paper bands rouad ths stems ant then 
smear on the grease. 
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Vegetable garden.—Where there is good 
cookery Cardoons are in demand, and Cardoons 
are as easily grown as Celery, though they re- 
quire more space. The usual course is to raise 
a few plants by sowing seeds in small pots in 
April for first crop, and the trenches are pre- 
pared and the plants set out when hardened off 
in May, or as soon asready. Successioval crops 
may be obtained by sowing seeds 13 inches 
apart in the trenches, two or three seeds in 
each patch, to be finally thinned to one. The 
blanching may be started by wrapping paper 
round the bottom of each plant. If not already 
done, no time should be lost in lifting and stor- 
ing Beet and Carrots. Both will keep very 
well ina cool cellar or root store, or they may 
be clamped or pitted like Potatoes, Turnips 
which are large enough for use may be pulled 
up and the bulbs laid in trenches with the 
tops out of the ground. As regards flavour, 
there is no better Turnip for winter and spring 
than the Chirk Castle Blackstone, and it is 
much hardier than any other coloured Turnip. 
Beds of forward Cabbages may have a little 
earth drawn uptothem. It is a great advantage 
to have a small plantation of an early kind 
planted 10 inches or 12 inches apart on an early 
border, the stems to be cleared off as soon as the 
hearts are cut. Vacant land should be trenched 
or ridged up and left rough for the weather to 
act upon it. K. Hoppay. 


THH COMING WEHEK’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary, 


December 16th.—In bad weather Pea sticks 
are prepared, drainage materials for pots are 
broken up and sifted into sizes. Potted off a lot 
of seedling Ferns from boxes into thumbs. 
When placed in heat all the Pteris family 
rapidly makes nice little plants very useful for 
various decorations. We are also growing a lot 
of the pretty little Madeira Grass (Isolepis 
gracilis) for the same purpose. S owed Lobelia 
speciosa. Potted off young Cyclamens from 
boxes. A lighter soil is used at first for small 
plants, more loam given in final shift. 


December 17th.—Lifted Rhubarb and Seakale 
for forcing, so as to have a stock of roots ready 
to come on in succession if bad weather comes. 
The rocts are laid in thickly and covered with 
litter till wanted. A stock of Horseradish has 
been lifted and laid in on the north side of a 
wall, where it can be easily gotat. Several old 
fruit-trees have been grubbed up, and a few 
others cut partly down for regrafting in spring 
with Lord Burgaley, one of the best late dessert 
Apples. 


December 18th. —Pruned Peaches in Jate 
house. We have rearranged one house to plant 
more early Nectarines, especially Karly Rivers’ 
and Cardinal. Some of the old soil has been 
removed from the surface of the inside borders, 
and a top-dressing of good loam mixed with some 
bone-meal and wood-ashes has been given. In 
several span-roofed houses Tomatoes are grown 
along the sides and trained up the roof, 
Trenches are formed for planting in. 

December 19th.—Sowed early Tomatoes in 
warm pit, also several kinds of Cucumbers, 
including a good selection of the Telegraph and 
Lockie’s Perfection. Our most profitable 
Cucumber was limerald Beauty. We have 
grown it for two seasons. ‘The fruits are long, 
yreen, and slightly ribbed, not always hand- 
some, but generally straight. It is good in 
quality, but its chief merit in comparison with 
other good Cucumbers is its heavy cropping 
habit. Planted more French Beans in 6-inch 
pote. 

December 20th.—Looked over fruit stores. A 
few late Pears have been moved to a warm- 
house to bring up the flavour. Warmth isa 
great help to late Pears to melt the flesh and 
give flavour. Looked over Grapes still hanging 
jn houses to remove bad berries. All fallen 
leaves are gathered, but nothing that will cause 
dust or damp is left in the house. A dry 
atmosphere without using much fire-heat is 
aimed at. 

December 21st.—A few of the stove plants 
have been moved to the conservatory for the 
time being to give a little more variety. Groups 
of Cyclamens, Chinese Primulas, and Roman 
Hyacinths are pretty. Parma and other Violets 


in pots give their quota of fragrance. We have 
still a good show of late Chrysanthemums. 
Princess Victoria is a special favourite, of which 
we have many plants. Lord Brooke also is a 
favourite, and W. H. Lincoln is grown for its 
dwarf, sturdy habit and its keeping qualities. 





BIRDS. 


Canary eating its feathers (Novice). 
—This bad habit when once acquired is very 
difficult to cure. When a bird is kept in an 
overheated atmosphere or is allowed to partake 
too freely of sugar, sweet cake, and similar 
dainties, a gross condition of the system is often 
produced, with irritability of the skin, which 
will induce the sufferer to peck and scratch 
itself, and result in feather-eating. Canaries 
kept in a gas-lighted room will eat their 
feathers at other times than the proper moult- 
ing season, and consume the young quills as 
fast as they appear, and so remain bare to the 
end, Another cause of feather-eating is the 
presence of parasites in the cage, which prove 
very troublesome to the inmates. The presence 
of these pests may be known if white or greyish 
spots be observed about the wood-work of the 
inside of the cage, or, if a cloth or’ handkerchief 
be thrown over the cage at night, some of the 
vermin will be found adhering to it in the 
morning. In this case the cage must be 
scalded in boiling water, and, when dry, 
painted over with Fir - tree - oil. - A little 
Lettuce-seed given occasionally will act as a 
mild purgative and carry off any ill-humour 
your bird may have contracted. Cuttle-fish- 
bone is a very excellent thing for keeping birds 
in health in purifying the blood, and you might 
find that providing a bit of this for your Canary 
to nibble at would help to cure it of the feather- 
eating habit.—S. 8. G. 





BEES. 


Small cluster of Bees (LHxpectant).— 
The four or five dozen Bees with queen are not 
likely to survive the winter, and even were it 
possible to preserve them alive till spring, no 
good would result, as there is not a sufficient 
number to rear brood. If the queen is young 
you eight, perhaps, introduce her to another 
colony or to a queenless hive, It would be an 
interesting experiment, however, to try how 
long the Bees will live in your greenhouse with 
a temperature of about 60 degs. Confine them 
to one comb of honey and close up by means of 
the division-board.—S. 8. G. 








LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Krection of vinery in garden,—I have a small 
garden within which I wish to erect a vinery with heating 
apparatus. Ought I to ask my landlord’s permission ?— 
Jock, 

[It would be wise to ask your landlord’s 
consent, and to get him to give you his written 
permission to remove the vinery on the deter- 
mination of your tenancy, You do not say 
whether you are the tenant of a private garden 
or of a market garden; but, if of a private 
garden, you will be unable to remove the vinery 
when you quit if it is substantially built, 
although, if a market gardener, you would have 
a right of removal or of compensation. But, 
whichever you may be, you will be none the 
worse for obtaining your landlord’s written 
consent to the erection and removal.—K. C. T.] 

Cutting trees.—At the foot of my garden is a little 
Lime walk, the trees being close to wall belonging to my 
neighbour and at the south side of his yard. I am aware 
that my trees must be cut back so as not to overhang my 
neighbour’s property, but can he also require me to cut 
the trees down to such a height as he may desire? The 
trees are not now any higher than they were when he 
bought his property a few years ago, for they have been 
topped since then.—E. A. W 

[It is immaterial whether the trees are now 
higher than when your neighbour bought his 
property or whether they have been topped at 
all. You may allow the trees to grow as high 
as you choose and he cannot interfere, and even 
if his property be injured he has no remedy. 
You must not allow the trees to project over his 
property, but you may allow them to grow as 
high as you choose,—K. C, T.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.— ana answers are inserted in 
Garpgnina free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pusuisugr. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followina 
the receipt of their communication. We do nct reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
oreatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimns of each kind showld be sent. We can undertake 
toname only four varieties at w time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWHBERS. 


Stephanotis, treatment of (Wessex).—Do not 
allow your Stephanotis to get dry, as this causes the 
leaves to turn yellow, from which they take a long time to 
recover, Ofcourse, the plant will need considerably less 
water than it does in the summer, but in the case of ever- 
greens, like the Stephanotis, the effects of drought are 
more lasting than with plants whose leaves are quickly 
yenewed. 


Sweet Peas, sowing in winter (F. G. Girardot). 
—In some warm districts you may sow Sweet Peas in the 
autumn and be successful, but there is always the risk of 
severe weather and mice and other pests destroying them. 
You can assist them by protecting with coal-ashes along 
each side and putting some small bushy stakes to them. 
The better way is to raise in pots under glass in spring, 
and plant out, sowing in the open air in the usual way, 
and thus maintaining a succession of bloom, 


Manure for garden (Jbis) —The best thing you 
can apply to a light soil such as you have is cow-manure. 
If you cannot get this, you had better use guano, which 
can be had of any horticultural sundriesman. To destroy 
worms, place 6 lb. of unslacked lime in a barrel, pour 
15 gallons of water over it, and let stand for 48 hours. 
Water the lawn during damp weather with the clear liquid, 
using a rosed watering pot, giving a good soaking on 
the evening succeeding that on which a good watering has 
been given. This will bring the worms to the surface, 
when they can be swept up and cleared away. 


Brugmansia suaveolens (Wessex).—A, Your 
better way will be to keep the Brugmansia dry during the 
winter, thus ensuring a thorough ripening of the wood, as 
upon this will, to a certain extent, depend next season’s 
display. Of course, it must not be parched up, but given 
much the same treatment as a Fuchsia at this season. A 
drought eufficient to cause all the leaves to drop will not 
be too severe. B, The plant will flower freely whether 
pruned or not, but it is usually cut back to the hard wood 
or nearly so in order to prevent it occupying too much 
space. Whether you prune back hard or not will depend 
upon the conditions under which your plant is situated ; 
but we should think your better way will be to do so, as 
you suggest, in February or March. 


Potting Lilium longiflorum (4. W. Cook).—The 
best time to pot Lilies is as soon as the flower-stems have 
died down, so that if yours are not vet potted you ought 
to do so at once. Youdo not say whether your bulbs bave 
only just been bought or whether you have already had 
them in pots. In either case potting must be done at once, 
using for compost two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould, 
with a little well-decayed manure added. Lilium Jongi- 
florum when grown under glass is liable to attacks of 
green-fly ; hence, an occasional dose of vaporiser or dip- 
ping in one of the many insecticides now to be had is 
necessary. When growing, keep the plants in a good, 
light position to prevent their becoming drawn and weak. 
See to it, too, that the bulbs have formed plenty of roots 
before introducing into heat. 


Dissolved bones (H. D. K.).—The process of bone 
dissolving by the agency of sulphuric acid or vitriol is 
described as first finely crushing or grinding the bone, 
then just covering it with the acid so as to leave it, when 
dry, quite in a powder that will run through the hand. 
We should thiuk an earthen vessel by far the best utensil 
for the purpose, as a copper one would be soon eaten away 
by the acid. Dissolved bone flour is a good phosphate 
manure, but needs to be assisted by potash manures, such 
as muriate of potash (a fine potash salt), and either nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia. These are applied in 
equal quantities mixed, at the rate of 6 lb. per rod to 
ordinary garden ground ; or, if the same quantity be used 
to make liquid-manure, it should be at that rate to 30 gal- 
lons of water. 


Chrysanthemums—blooms degenerating 
into semi-aoubles (J. A. W.).—You may safely 
attribute your failure to develop large, full blooms on your 
Chrysanthemums to the lack of good culture. As you say 
the varieties are good, we cannot imagine any other cause 
for failure. However, if you are prepared to commence in 
good time, and, when the cuttings are rooted, to grow 
them on strongly subsequently, there is no reason why you 
should not achieve success next season. Without delay, 
therefore, cut down the plants as they go out of flower to 
within an inch or two of the soil, and, it dry at the roots, 
give them a thorough watering, afterwards returning the 
plants to the greenhouse and placing them on a shelf near 
to the glass. Maintain the temperature of the glass struc- 
ture at about 45 degs. to 50 degs., and in a week or two 
fresh shoots of clean growth should be sufficiently deve- 
loped to render them fit for makinginto cuttings. Detach 
them without delay, making the cuttings about 3 inches 
in length, and inserting them in some nice light, sandy 
compost. Starting in this way, and quite early in the 
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season, you should have little difficulty in improving upon 
previous efforts. Follow the advice given in GARDENING 
from time to time during the growing season, and then you 
should have good results. 


The Winter Cherry (Physalis) (Reader ).—It is 
as an autumn plant that the Physalis is valuable, when 
the abundance of the richly-coloured calyces renders it 
one of the most striking plants inthe garden. The older 
species is P. Alkekengi, which has been surpassed by the 
new variety P. Franchetti, which is far superior in every 
way. With good treatment and early planting some good 
effects may be secured. The Physalises are perennials, 
and that, too, of a somewhat persistent character. The 
roots are inclined to travel, and sometimes a gap is left 
where no such gap was intended. By transplanting every 
year this may be avoided. It can easily be increased by 
division or from seed sown in heat in the spring, harden- 
ing off the plants previous to planting out. 


Hints on pruning Roses (Gardener).—If you 
refer to our back numbers you will find many useful hints 
upon the subject of pruning Roses. The Roses growing 
upon the conservatory wall may be pruned at once if 
necessary. With such Roses it is always advisable to 
retain as much as possible of the current season’s wood, 
shortening this very little, if at all; but any very old or 
dead growths are best cutcleanaway. Spread all growths 
out as much as possible, so that light and air can be freely 
imparted. As to the dwarf Roses in the open, this is the 
wrong time of the year to prune them, the best time being 
March or April; but the long rods may have a foot or two 
of the long growths removed to prevent them swaying 
about. In the spring such growths are usually cut back to 
within 15 inches or 18 inches from their base. The long 
growths of the standard Gloire de Dijon would be best left 
as they are for the present. In March the extreme ends 
may be removed and the longest of them tied over arch- 
like, securing the end of the growth near to the stem of 
the tree, then you will obtain blossom from almost every 
eye. The long growths of the outdoor climbing Roses 
should be retained their full length in the spring, unless 
the wood be very soft and pithy. In this case cut it quite 
away, and spread out in fan-like fashion the remaining 
growths, You will then obtain blossom more freely from 


your plants. 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Raising the Umbrella Pine (Hz. D.).—Seeing you 
have only a small quantity of seed of this, your best plan 
will be to sow it in pans or boxes, plaving these in a frame 
to protect from drought and excessive moisture. Mice 
must be guarded against, as they are very fond of the 
seeds, This tree is very slow growing in our country. It 
thrives best in most soils and where the rainfall is copious, 
as in the south-western counties of England. 


The common Barberry (Swansea).—The com- 
mon Barberry, as a rule, fruits freely under all conditions, 
and it is difficult to say why yours has not doneso. If in 
good soil and in a shady position, it is likely then to grow 
more than flower, but still some berries should be borne. 
In dry, gravelly soils it berries profusely. If the con- 
ditions under which your plant is growing are favourable 
for the production of fruits and none appear, we should 
be inclined to root it up and plant another, as this particu- 
ee plant may possibly be a variation from the normal 

orms. 


Pruning Wistaria (C. C. H., Bedford).—If your 
Wistaria is well furnished with flowering spurs, which 
form at the base of last season’s growth, the young shoots 
may be cut back now to within a couple of eyes of the 
flower spurs. In this way they will develop much quicker 
when the sap begins to rise than if the long shoots were 
allowed to remain, and consequently flower earlier. To 
keep this up year after year the principal young shoots 
should, soon after midsummer, be pinched back to within 
a foot or so of the main stem. These shoots will again 
break into growth from the buds just behind where the 
shoot was stopped, and, after growing a few inches, they 
should be again pinched. This will tend towards the 
formation of flower spurs at the base of the shoot just 
shortened, and, as the energy of the plant in the direction 
of growth has been checked, the buds will develop quicker 
than if this had not been done. 


The scarlet-berried Ivy (Swansea). — The 
scarlet-berried Ivy is naturally a weaker grower than 
other forms, but still we have never experienced any 
difficulty in getting it to grow, provided the roots were 
in fairly good soil. If your soil is poor, we should advise 
you to replant in somewhat better compost, and have 
little doubt but that your plant will then thrive. Is it 
against a wall? If so, the roots may be dry, as this often 
happens to plantsin such a position. The other part of 
your question, how to get it to berry, we cannot answer, 
for we have triéd it in various ways, always unsuccess- 
fully, and numerous enquiries have always elicited the 
same answer. The theory is to plant it against the stump 
of a tree or at the foot of a wall, and when it reaches the 
summit it will develop into the thickened tree-like growth 
and flower and fruit as freely as the common Ivy does 
under similar condition ; but in all cases that have come 
under our notice, even when that stage is reached, it 
remains a climbing Ivy still, and does not flower. The 
scarlet-berried Ivy is of continental origin, and we must 
take it for granted that the berries are of that tint till we 
have an opportunity to verify the correctness of its 
description. 

FRUIT. 


American-blight on Apple-trees (H. Hill).— 
Get a little paraffin, and with a brush daub it wellin where 
the insects are. A little later wash them clean out with 
strong soapy warm water, then mix a little clay, soap, and 
paraffin to make a paste, and well daub it into any cracks 
in the bark where the insects may be hidden, If any 
appear during the summer, follow up with the treatment 
thus advised. 


Pruning Red Currants (Constant Reader).— 
Red and White Currants are liable to be stripped of buds 
by small birds, and, if such is the case in your garden, 
you had better delay pruning till about the middle of 
January. Red and White Currants grown as bushes on a 
short clear stem should have the centre kept open, the 
main branches being left about 12 inches apart. In order 
that the latter may be well furnished with short fruiting 
spurs, the leading shoot on each ought to be shortened to 
about one-third of its length, and where there is room for 
another branch, reserve a well-placed young shoot, shorten 


to about one-third of its length, and gradually build up a 
strong bush. All superfluous or side shoots should be 
spurred back to about half-an-inch of the old wood, the 
fruit being principally borne in clusters round these spurs. 
Out youn babies back rather freely until a good founda- 
tion is laid. Wall-trees should be pruned on similar 
lines. 


Moss on fruit-trees (£. Hill).—The growth of 
Moss on fruit-trees results from the roots getting into 
poor or sour subsoil—a natural condition when the trees 
are not attended to and have become old. Oarefully thin 
out the heada of the trees, and, when the branches are 
damp, smother them with fresh slaked lime, making them 
quite white. In a few weeks the lime will peel off, and 
the Lichen also. You ought also to coat the stems of the 
trees with lime-wash, to which some soot, clay, and soft- 
soap have been added. Break up the soil about the roots, 
and give a good dressing of short manure, which may be 
lightly buried in the ground. 


Pruning Gooseberries (Constant Reader)—Where 
pruning can safely be performed, and birds are not trouble- 
some, it should be done soon, this admitting of the 
ground being manured if need be and very lightly forked 
over, so as to turn in the weeds or manure without 
damaging many surface roots. The bushes not being 
crowded, much thinning out and reducing of size are not 
desirable, by far the heaviest crops being had where the 
market growers’ very light system of pruning is followed. 
In this case only the lower under shoots are cut out, the 
fruit on these being liable to be spoilt by splashing, while 
any straggling growths or branches are cut back to well- 
placed back shoots, with a view to preserving well- 
balanced heads. If very crowded, a little thinning out 
may also be done with advantage, the old bearing wood 
being principally removed, the bushes when completed 
bristling with young shoots left to their full length. 
Fairly good crops can be had by spurring back all the 
young shoots to the old wood, much as Red Currants are 
treated, and those trees trained against north walls or a 
fence of any kind should be pruned in this manner. In 
these instances train the leading branches about 6 inches 
apart straight up the walls and fences, and do not shorten 
them till the limit is reached, the strong side shoots being 
well spurred back. Young plants should be freely cut 
back till sufficient shoots are obtained to lay the founda- 
tion of a tree or bush, after which be content to thin out 
the latter, spurring back all superfluous shoots on the 
trained trees. 


Spotted Apples (?ink).—The portion of Apple-tree 
root sent shows perfect health. The soil suits roots very 
well, no doubt, but, because it is deficient in proper fruit 
foods, it is incapable of producing good fruit. There is 
evidently nothing the matter with the leaves, as these are 
of good size, but simply discoloured by age and season of 
the year. If you can, root prune your trees fairly hard by 
opening a wide, deep trench round them, 4 feet to 5 feet 
from the stems, cutting off clean all roots, also grubbing 
under the trees with a large, sharp chisel ona long handle, 
and severing all downward roots, then refilling the 
trench, also removing a few inches of the topsoil over the 
roots, and giving a dressing of well decayed manure, cover- 
ing that with fresh soil. The spotting on your fruits is 
the product of a fungus, and it would do the trees great 
good if you would make upa wash of soft-soap, sulphur, and 
a little fine clay, and would either coat the trees all over 
with that by means of a brusb, or else syringe it on to the 
trees thickly. If you could, and whilst that was damp, also 
smother the trees with fresh slaked lime, you would do 
very much to free them from the fungus spores, But these 
fungi seldom attack quite healthy trees, and the treatment 
of the roots advised may do much to render them healthy 
again. In relation to the trees infested with American- 
blight, wash orsyringe them with a similar mixture, but add 
to it a 4-pint of paraffin per gallon of the mixture, keeping 
it constantly in motion, or the paraffin will settle on the 
top. This American-blight should’ be destroyed at all 
hazards. When you send anything for notice or observa- 
tion, please to let’ each thing be kept separate, and with 
separate mention, otherwise they get overlooked. 


VEGETABLES. 


Cankered Parsnips (Maidstone ).—What is called 
“canker” in Parsnips is caused chiefly by fungus, though 
sometimes similar effects are produced by insects or grubs 
eating the skins. A common cause of the trouble is sow- 
ing seed on ground just recently dressed with manure. 
That should always be avoided. It is best to follow a crop 
previously well manured, and not a root crop. Also, when 
the plants are well up and have been thinned, it is good 
practice to smother the ground with fresh slacked lime and 
hoe it in, doing that two or three times during the season. 
Where Parsnips have suffered badly, the ground should be 
at once dressed with well-broken gas-lime at the rate of 
2 bushels to 3 rods, digging it in a few weeks later. 


Cucumbers going off (Ruhka Koorb).—Your 
Cucumbers have either gone wrong through debility from 
exhaustion, a condition of things that happens sometimes 
after plants have been bearing freely for some time and 
have not been properly supplied with nourishment, or they 
are sterile from being planted in soil too light and too rich, 
the plants having run away into growth instead of bearing. 
It is possible that there is a third cause—the variety may 
be Jacking in vigour. Whatever the cause, we would sug- 
gest that the plants be top-dressed with turfy loam, to 
which has been added 2 Ib. per bushel of some artificial 
manure, thoroughly intermixed. 


Making an Asparagus-bed (Horace W. Dun- 
lop).—You must have a space, large enough for your bed, 
trenched 2 feet deep. Open a trench 2 feet wide at the 
end, throw out the top 12 inches, then break up the bot- 
tom soil 12 inches deep with a fork, add to it a heavy 
dressing of half-decayed manure and some bone-dust, and 
fork that in, then throw in the.next top spit from a 2-feet 
trench, and serve that trench the same. When all is 
done, top-dress with short manure and bone-dust ; fork 
that in, and leave the ground to gettle. Plant the roots, 
which should be two years old, in broad furrows, 18 inches 
apart in the rows, and the latter 24 inches apart ; cover up 
and leave. The middle of April is the best time for plant- 
ing. Let the furrows be 4 inches deep. During the 
summer, after good growth has been made, give a thin 
dressing of salt or nitrate of soda, and well hoe itin. No 
stems should be cut for at least two years to enable the 
plants to become strong. 


SHORT RHPLIBS. 


G. D. T.—Quite impossible to say: No doubt the fruits 
will vary very much, some being large and others small. 
W. #.—Evidently a Truffle of some kind.——Milo. 
—We suppose you mean Dicksonia antarctica.——H. Reed. 
—Kindly send us a specimen of the Fern, and we will try 
and help you.——M. R. Green.—See last week’s issue, 
p. 531.——Jas. Walton —Yes, the Codlin-moth has done 
the mischief.—— Verney.—You had better try some of the 
varieties of Lilium speciosum, using as a carpet one of the 
many Mossy Saxifrages.——C. H.—See article on Mush- 
room growing in our issue of March 23 of this year, 
which can be had of the publisher, price 14d., post free. 
——Saratega.—If your soilis heavy, you had better lift 
your Chrysanthemums and place in frame, breaking up 
and repotting in the spring. Keep them free from frost 
gary he winter.——Hcathfield.—Not a gardening query. 

. P, S.—Keep a little air on your house to allow ths 
smell of the paint to escape. If properly dry before you 
put in your plants it will do no harm.—— Novum organum, 
—Impossible to advise without knowing something of the 
soil, etc. You had better consult the man who has already 





planted the other shrubs. —— Admiver. — Write to 
Executors of the late Thomas Rochford, Turnford Hall 
Nurseries, Broxbourne, Herts.——D. Barbour.—You give 


no list of Roses.——H. G. G.—Yes, you would find Oam- 
panula isophylla alba quite suitable, or you may try 
Convolvulus mauritanicus.—A Reader.—The spots are 
caused by a fungus that has been prevalent amongst Apples 
this year. Next year, immediately the Apples are formed 
spray the trees with a good fungicide.——S. P. M.—It ia 
quite impossible to say what is the reason of the back 
draught. You ought to consult a local builder.——A. 7’. 
—We would not advise you to use the sawdust, as this is 
apt to cause fungus, and thus injure the plants to which it 
is applied.——Pea Novice.—Your soil is very poor. It 
evidently wants a good dressing of cow-manure, and, dur- 
ing the summer, plenty of rich mulchings and liquid- 
manure to assist the crops.——A Constant Reader of 
‘* Gardening.” —Crategus pyracantha. You can obtain it 
at acheap rate from any nurseryman. See note in our 
issue of December 7, p. 544. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Eviror of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—Huyo.—1, Dactylis glomerata 
variegata; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 3, 
Centaurea ragusina; 4, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum ; 
5, Send in flower; 6, Sempervivum Haworthi.—— 
Calymnos.—Narcissus Hermione mediterranea. -—Sara- 
toga.—1, Oncidium tigrinum; 2, Phlebodium aureum ; 
3, Pteris serrulata cristata; 4, Adiantum pedatum; 5, 
Asparagus deflexus.——Constant Reader.—1, Retinospora 
plumosa ; 2, Thuja gigantea (Lobbi); 3, Biota orientalis ; 
4, Retinospora ericoides; 5, Thuja occidentalis.——H. W. 
—Selaginella Martensi. 2and 3, Please send flowers. How 
can we name plants from a single leaf?—-—F. W. M.—1, 
Skimmia japonica ; 2, Osmanthus ilicifolius; 3, Escallonia 
macrantha; 4, The Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus race- 
mosus). 


Names of fruits.—Col. Bromhead.—Apples: 1, 
Boston Russet; 2, Royal Russet; 3, Northern Greening ; 
Pear, probably Glou Morceau, but specimens very poor. 
—W. H. R—Pear Passe Colmar. Perhaps you have 
cropped the tree too heavily. —H. M. Taylor.—Pears : 
1, Bergamotte d’Esperen ; 2, Zephirin Gregoire. 





Catalogues received.—Vilmorin et Cie., Paris.— 
List of Tree Seeds, etc.——Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt.— 
Catalogue of Seeds. Ernest Benary, Erfurt.—G@eneral 
Trade Catalogue of Seeds for 1902. 


THISTLE TOOL Co, 


1, Violet Bank Road, SHEFFIELD. 
MODERN GARDEN TOOLS. 


BEST ON EARTH. 


Solid Bright Steel Garden Spade. with solid neck, 
Orutch or Box Handle, 4s. each. 


Solid Bright Swan Neck Hoe, 6 or 7 in., with 
5 ft. 6 in. ferruled Ash Handle, 1s. 8d. each. 

Light Trimming Hook, Dun’s pattern, 7, 8, or 9 in., 
33, 6d. each, 

Best Iron and Steel Garden Shears, with prun- 
ing notch, 8} in, Js. each; 9 in., 3s. 6d. each. 

Best Iron and Steel Garden Shears, without 
pruning notch, 8} in., 2s. 9d. each; 9 in., 3s. 3d, each. 


Send P.O.O. for any of the above goods, and they will be 
despatched to you at once, carriage paid. 

Should che goods not be satisfactory, return at once, and 
we will send back the money in fall. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, inthe following sixes. 











12 by 10 14 by 12 40 by 19 20 by 14 20 by 18 
Mbyl0 Wbyld Whyl4 R2byl6 @2by 18 
Wbyl0 WWbyl2 IWbyl6 2Mbrl6 24by18 
100 feet boxes } 100 feet boxes } 8Brds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. 17/- 4the, 21-02. 20/= 1/6 per boxextra 


OTE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
inlarge or small quantities. Special Lines.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8, 12 by 8, 13 by 9, 15-oz., 158.; 21-oz., 188. per box. 
ls, extra for 3rds. Putty, 28 lh., 28.6d. Paint, 4d. per Ib. 
Put free on railin London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be insound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well toe 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. All glassis carefully packed, ne direct on rail, risk of 
breakage very slight. Before plac 3 orders with agent 
— write for wholesale prices to—J. B. ROBINSON, 

olesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, 
E.C. Oontinuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years, 
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VEGETABLES. 


MUSHROOMS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
EXPERIENCED cultivators can fix the time at 
which Mushrooms will appear with tolerable 
accuracy when the spawn is put in, and they 
may be hastened or retarded according to cir- 


cumstances. A high temperature is unfavour- 
able to solidity in the later stages of growth, 
but one of 80 degs. or 90 degs. seems to be a 
necessity for the spawn when first inserted. We 
rarely find Mushrooms out-of-doors in hot 
summer weather ; though the spawn must be in 
the ground, they do not appear in any quantity 
until the temperature is lowered and the 
ground moistened by rain. It may be thought 
that drought is the cause of their non-appear- 
ance, but even in wet summers we do not find 
much variation. The main conditions seem to 
be a rather high temperature to cause the spawn 
to work, and a much lower one with plenty of 
atmospheric moisture gradually applied to suit 
it in the later stages of development. In an 
open Mushroom-house, where several beds are 
in different stages, the temperature should be 
arranged to suit those which are bearing, as it 
can be regulated somewhat with the others by 
means of coverings; anything either a little 
higher or lower than 50 degs. will have a 
marked effect in hastening or retarding their 
growth. Anall-important point to which insuf- 
ficient attention is frequently paid is the 

PREPARATION OF THE MANURE. —This is gener- 
ally available from the stables where carriage 
horses are kept, and none other is better suited. 
It should be collected daily, if practicable, and 
placed in a covered shed with an open front. 
When sufficient has been accumulated for form- 
ing a bed, it should be kept separate and 
frequently turned to allow the rank steam to 
escape. Opinions vary as to having a portion 
of litter intermixed with it. It is impossible to 
make the beds so hard with litter as without, as 
it tends to keep the whole open, but as equally 
good results have been obtained in both cases, 
either plan may be adopted. The time taken in 
preparipg manure for a bed varies according to 
the weather. It may be considered to be ready 
for making up when all rank steam is out, and 
when it is just sufficiently moist to hold together 
when squeezed in the hand. A suitable depth 
for the bed is about 9 inches in front, witha rise 
of 3 inches more at the back when against a wall. 
If the produce is required in a short time the 
bed should not be rammed too hard, as a 
difference of two or three weeks often occurs 
through this alone. Beds made up somewhat 
loosely with litter mixed with the material have 
been observed to show Mushrooms in five weeks 
after spawning and to continue to produce a good 
crop for only a limited time. Others made 
without litter and rammed very hard did not, 
in several cases, show till nearly two weeks 
later, but the crops were invariably more gradual 
in appearing and lasted over a much longer 
period. This is important, as a small bed might 
be made up loosely to precede another made at 
the same time in the usual way. 

SPAWNING THE BEDS.—It is not advisable to 
spawn as soon as the bed is prepared, unless 
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it is tolerably certain that it will not become 
overheated. ‘I'he temperature generally rises 
after the bed is made up, and supposing a 
higher one than 90 degs, is attained, it should 
be allowed to recede to this figure before the 
spawn is introduced. The latter should be 
broken into small pieces and placed rather 
closely together, as this is better than putting 
large pieces at wider distances apart. When 
Mushrooms come up in bunches many are unable 
to develop from want of space; the best are 
those which are nearly half grown when they 
first appear above the soil. The quality of the 
spawn is important, and may be known by 
breaking a cake and examining the interior. If 
full of minute threads forming a sort of cloud, it 
is in good condition, but when advanced go far 
as to show coarse threads its vitality is to a 
great extent exhausted. It should be put in 
small holes made in the bed with a trowel and 
covered in with some of the manure ; the surface 
should then be pressed or rammed as before. 
The soil for covering is best when entirely 
free from sand, as this has an injurious 
effect. Heavy loam passed through a fine 
sieve and laid in the house for a few days to 
warm is most suitable. Some growers water the 
soil before beating it when on the Mushroom- 
bed, but this is not a practice to be recom- 
mended, as the surface invariably dries hard 
and cracks open afterwards. Watering is not 
advisable if the surface can be kept moist without 
it, yet sometimes it is the cause of a good crop 
appearing when applied after the whole bed has 
become unduly dry. No doubt the best produce 
is obtainable where fire-heat can be altogether 
withheld, but this is not practicable in the 
majority of instances in winter. A great deal 
may, however, be done by means of movable 
shutters arranged so as to enclose the bed with 
the heat and moisture evaporated from it. A 
good plan for this is to fix a ledge some 6 inches 
above the surface, on which the shutters can 
rest and be removed at any time for examining 
or gathering the crop from underneath. The 
temperature of the Mushroom-house should be 
about 50 degs., or at least not much exceeding 
that figure. 





WINTER CUCUMBERS. 

From the middle of December to the middle of 
March is the most trying time in the whole year 
in which to maintain a fairly good supply of 
crisp Cucumbers, and in order to do this a low, 
light, and air-tight house, with a south or south- 
west aspect, and adequately supplied with top 
and bottom-heat, so that a minimum tempera- 
ture of from 60 degs. to 70 deg. can be main- 
tained, is necessary. In very severe weather 
it may be necessary to cover the glass at 
night with mats. The plants during the period 
indicated above will require to be carefully 
attended to in the way of watering at the roots 
as well as distributing moisture in the house. 
This, however, must be regulated in accordance 
with the condition of the weather and the 
plants ; but a humid rather than an arid atmos- 
phere should be aimed at. Cucumber-plants 
being subject to 

CANKER, it will be very advisable, as a 
preventive, to place some powdered charcoal 
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around each stem. Should fly be troublesome, 
vaporite a couple of evenings in succession 
with XL All, Karthern or zine troughs 
placed on the hot-water pipes and kept filled 
with liquid-manure will have a twofold effect on 
the plants—namely, the ammonia arising there- 
from will be inhaled by plants through the 
leaves and at the same time prove detrimental 
to red-spider and other insect pests liable to 
attack the plants. The shoots should be kept 
well thinned, removing old shoots to make room 
for young ones as occasion may arise. No 
opportunity should be lost in encouraging the 
plants to make a free but sturdy growth during 
the winter months. Therefore, whenever the 
plants show signs of exhaustion or want of 
vigour, remove forthwith a little of the surface 
soil and topdress with a like thickness of good 
friable loam and horse-droppings, using about 
three parts of the former to one of the latter. 
This mixture should be put in the Cucumber- 
house the day before being used, to become 
slightly warm before placing it in contact with 
the warm, fleshy roots. This is very important, 
as also is the due observance of the temperature 
of the water applied to the roots. This should 
be about 75 degs. to 80 degs., and this tempera- 
ture of the water given overhead to the plants 
as well as at the roots applies with equal force 
to all plants being forced. Much injury is done 
to plants by giving water at the roots which is 
of a less degree of warmth than the soil and at- 
mosphere in which they are growing. Plants 
growing in narrow, shallow borders should have 
liberal applications of tepid liquid-manure at 
the roots alternately with clear water. 





PREVENTION OF THE ONION-FLY. 
GENERALLY the plot intended for the Onions is 
that which was previously occupied with 
Cabbage or some of the Brassica family. Very 
likely it will have the refuse of the previous 
crop left on it for the purpose of being dug in. 
If there has hitherto been a difficulty in securing 
a clean crop of Onions, this is a very question- 
able proceeding, as amongst such refuse tho 
pupée are apt to harbour, and the better method 
is to clear it off. The soil should be dug 
deeply with forks and thrown up roughly, and 
immediately afterwards have a light dressing of 
gas-lime—not a heavy dressing by any means, 
as this might have as bad an effect upon the 
Onions as the grub, but just sufficient to colour 
the surface. The soil should now be forked 
over, and if possible again during the winter. 
This forking over will bring the pups to the 
surface to be acted upon by frost. If gas-lime 
is not procurable, use freshly slaked lime. 
More surface will be exposed if the soil is 
ridged, the frost also working right through it, 
The fault with trenched soil for Onions is that 
it is apt to favour thick necks and lato 
maturing, especially if the season should be wet, 
If trenching is intended, rather depend upon 
bastard trenching, which should be done in the 
autumn. The manuring should take place 
about a month before the time intended for 
sowing, at which time the spring precautions 
should commence. These will consist in dress- 
ing with wood-ashes, soot, and a little salt, 
each of which, besides being of great value in 
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combating the fly, is also a capital fertiliser. 
Lime should not be used at this time; not that 
it would prove injurious, but it would coun- 
teract the influences of the soot and salt. Soot 
undoubtedly appears to be very distasteful to 
the fly, and a freer use of it would prove 
highly beneficial in those gardens where these 
insects cause such destruction. With salt more 
care is needed, but a little used judiciously is of 
great benefit. Before the soil is broken down 
after being laid up to the action of frost, the 
burned refuse should be 
first spread on and then 
a good dressing of soot, 
the whole being now 
knocked over with a 
coarse rake, this opera- 
tion working the ingredi- 
ents into the top 2 inches 
of surface. The whole 
surface having now been 
equally trodden over, a 
mere sprinkling, or about 
an ounce to the square 
yard, of salt should be ap- 
plied. The drills having 
been drawn and the seeds 
sown, nothing more will 
be necessary until the 
young Onions have grown 
2 inches or 3 inches, At 
about this period the fly 
emerges from its pupa 
stage, and soon commen- 
ces to look about for a 
suitable place to lay its 
eggs. ‘This is just within 
the outer edge of the 
skin of the young Onions 
and close to the ground. 
When attacks are known 
to have previously taken 
place, it is a very unwise 
policy to wait until the 
effects of the injury are 
visible before applying a 
remedy. It is better by 
far to adopt the same tac- 
tics as with Celery—viz., 
dusting the foliage over 
with soot, or syringing 
with well-diluted petro- 
Jeum. A decoction of 
Quassia and a suitable 
insecticide mixed with it 
would also be useful. By 
syringing the whole quar- 
ter over at weekly inter- 
vals the flies would not 
care to settle. There is 
no mistaking the presence 
of the grub when once 
the work of destruction 
has begun, for the young 
Onions take on a yellow 
cast and the tops fall over. 
When this occurs, al- 
though there is not much 
likelihood of making a 
clearance, it may be 
checked considerably by 
carefully digging up all 
affected plants and burn- 
ing them. If merely 
pulled, the grubs are apt 
to be left behind. As 
there are two or three 
generations until the sea- 
son occurs for them to 
enter the pupa stage, re- 
medial or preventive mea- 
sures should be persisted 
in up till mid-summer. 
As the Onions are har- 
vested, take care that all trimmings are cleared 
away and burnt. 

Transplanted Onions are seldom, if ever, 
affected, and this has led to the plan, where the 
grub is such a pest, of sowing the seed in a pre- 
pared cold-frame, and as the plants become 
large enough they are transplanted. Onions 
treated in this way are very likely to grow to a 
large size, and ripen up well, 





NOTES AND REPLIES 


Harly Radishes.—In making up a special 
bed for early Radishes, a very shallow bed of 








Clematis Jackmani superba, 





fermenting material is sufficient ; about one foot 
in depth is enough, and 6 inches of soil should 
be put on the top of this. The seed should be 
sown broadcast, very thinly, and it should not 
be covered more than half-an-inch deep. The 
earliest seed may be sown in frames in January 
and February, but in the latter month and 
throughout March seed may be sown along the 
base of a south wall or in any sheltered, sunny 
spot. Here the rule as to thin sowing should 
also be observed ; in fact, this must be kept in 


(See page 559.) 


mind throughout. When the little plants 
appear at first in the colder months of spring a 
slight protection will favour their free growth. 
A few branches or some similar covering ‘are all 
that is needed. ; 


Celery.—Celery is very often rendered 
almost useless for the table in an extended 
frost through exposure, and instead of being 
firm it is the opposite. This may easily be 
obviated if during frosty weather one gives it an 
extra earthing up, or, what is better, pile some 
leaves or straw around the roots, This will pre- 
vent a deal of frost, and one is able, when the 


rest of the ground is hard and it is impossible to 
get a spade into it, to dig out the Celery without 
much difficulty.—-W 0oDBASTWICK. 


White Cabbage and the severe 
frost.—Seldom has there been such severe 
frost early in November as this year. It hada 
bad effect on White Cabbages and Cauliflowers, 
and has made both of these very scarce. Where 
the Cabbage was white they rotted as soon as 
the weather became milder, and I could not help 
observing the advantage of growing several 
kinds, for while those sorts that turned in very 
white were killed, others that had the upper 
leaves green did not suffer so much. I grew a 
fine patch of Mein’s No. 1, and this under 
another name. Both lots were splendid, but 
the frost quite spoiled them. Growing by their 
side was a kind under the name of Ballhead. 
This is coarse-looking when growing, but it 
forms a solid head, and is green all over outside. 
This did not suffer, and now (middle of Decem- 
ber) I have fine solid heads which are most 
tender. Adjoining are growing Drumhead, 
Green Curled, and Ormskirk Savoys. Of the 
two first a large portion suffered, while the 
Ormskirk was untouched. This last is a fine 
type of Savoy.—J. Crook. 


A useful quartette.—Parsley, Thyme, 
Sage, and Mint are of service in every house- 
hold, and the three first named in particular are 
often in much request in December. Mint is 
none the less so where salads are appreciated, 
and a few roots placed in a box of soil and 
brought indoors near the hot-water pipes will 
ensure one having plenty of fresh green sprigs 
for weeks, provided plenty of moisture is given. 
Parsley is easily grown in the garden, but fre- 
quently the supply fails in winter, just at the 
time it is most needed. Spells of frost and 
snow prevent our getting at the bed possibly, or 
the leaves rot away ; it is when this occurs that 
one reflects whether it is not worth the trouble 
to afford Parsley some protection—under a wall 
on 3, warm ‘border, or by planting a few roots in a 
cold-frame. Thyme and Sage are just now 
indispensable in the kitchen, and, though one 
may get over the difficulty by drying bunches in 
the autumn, the cook sometimes reminds us that 
it loses its flavour, and fresh-gathered sprigs are 
preferred. Both Thyme and Sage can be propa- 
gated from cuttings, and to keep up a supply 
one should see to it that young plants are not 
overlooked. Mint will grow almost anywhere, 
apv position and any soil suiting it, the greatest 
difficulty often being to keep it within reason- 
able bounds. —LEAHURST. 


Storing seed Potatoes.—One of the 
most important items in successful Potato 
culture is storing the seed in such a way that 
vitality is not diminished through premature 
growth. Early kinds, if stored in close, warm 
buildings or in large quantities, are very liable 
at this time of year to grow rapidly ; the diffi- 
culty of keeping them in a sufficiently low 
temperature and yet secure from frost is not 
easily overcome, and if they make long, blanched 
shoots that have to be removed before planting, 
they are irreparably weakened. Spreading 
them out in large, shallow baskets, such as thoee 
used for packing plants, answers well ; by this 
means a large quantity may be stored in a cool 
shed or in any glasshouse in which there are no 


plants, and they can be conveniently moved from _ 


one place to another. Temporary protection, too, 
is easily applied, and, as the days lengthen, any 
sorts not planted may be set out-of-doors in a 
sheltered place and mats put over them at night. 
Short, sturdy shoots, with the roots just ready 
to lay hold of the soil as soon as placed in it, are 
the ones to yield good crops. Kidney Potatoes 
should never have the shoots rubbed off; they 
do not start kindly a second time, and never so 
strongly as at first: therefore, take care of the 
early shoots. Ashleaf Kidneys, Myatt’s Pro- 
lific, and similar kinds should now be placed in 
shallow boxes or baskets and exposed to light in 
a dry, cool place, so that they may develop 
sturdy shoots. This may appear to be un- 
necessary labour, but it will be well repaid when 
the time for lifting the crop arrives. 





TE- As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in ‘‘GARDENING” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘StovE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or ‘Tue EN@LIsH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week’s issue, which will be marked thus *,* 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


FLOWERING CLIMBERS, 
OF the many flowering climbers useful for open 
air gardening in this country few can surpass 
the Honeysuckle. In the illustration here given 
it is shown wreathing an archway with its 
countless scented bloom-trails, but there are 
many other ways in which it may be employed 
with equally charming results, since the Honey- 
suckle lends itself to wild gardening, and if 
allowed to ramble at will forms charming 
pictures. Rough cliff faces and ruined walls 
are rendered lovely and odorous by a veil of 
flowering Honeysuckle. Tall Firs may be seen 
with their columnar trunks swathed, sometimes 


virens), though generally grown under glass 
shelter, is perfectly hardy. Other good Honey- 
suckles for the open are L. Halleana or japo- 
nica, and L, etrusca. 
another invaluable climber much used for cover- 
ing cottage porches, whence it distils the 
perfume of its countless snowy blossoms for the 
enjoyment of every wayfarer, while in the 
winter its yellow-flowered relative, J. nudi- 
florum, lights the dim landscape with its golden 


blossoms, never seen to such good effect as when | 


associated with the crimson berries of Coton- 
easter microphylla. The Passion-flower and its 
white variety Constance Elliot are naturally 
popular, their flowering season being succeeded 
by an almost equally attractive one of fruit-bear- 
ing. The Wistaria, with its long, lavender flower- 


The common Jasmine is | 


| Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Flammula), the yellow- 
| flowered C. graveolens, and C. balearica are all 
| useful climbers, the last being of rampant 
growth in the south-west and bearing its white, 
purple-spotted flowers in February. The large- 
flowered Clematises are valuable for training 
| over arches, and the seldom seen scarlet Clema- 
tis (C. coccinea) makes a pretty picture on a low 
wall. Tor the south-west Solanum jasminoides 
easily takes precedence of all flowering climbers, 
since it bears its countless clusters of pure white 
flowers for a period of many months, sometimes 
| in that mild climate holding its blossom from 
| April until the succeeding February. It is not, 
however, sufficiently hardy to be recommended 
| for more northern districts. The same may be 
‘ said of two other climbers, the first, Stauntonia 
latifolia, which bears in the early 
spring clusters of small greenish- 
white flowers, which exhale a most 
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A Honeysuckle arch. From a photograph by Mr. F. Mason Good. 


to a height of 30 feet, with this climber. 
Clambering with other plants of like habit over 
arbours, pergolas, arches, and trellises, it is an 
object of graceful informality, and along the 
borders of winding wood walks and over the 
top of straggling hedgerows it throws a mantle 
of delicate beauty. Many species of Honey- 
suckle are admirably adapted for free use in the 
open in this country, the first being the native 
Woodbine (Lonicera Periclymenum), of which 
the Dutch and late Dutch varieties are parti- 
cularly fine. L. caprifolium, also a native of 
England, is a lovely climber, as is the Japanese 
L. flexuosa, as well as its variegated form 
L f. aureo-reticulata, sometimes known as the 
Golden Honeysuckle from the bright colouring 
of its foliage. This latter variety is largely 
geown in the south-west, where the North 
American Trumpet Honeysuckle (L. semper- 





fringe and delicious scent, is deservedly 
esteemed, and few climbers can excel it for 
covering a pergola. The common variety, W. 
sinensis, is the most useful in this country. 
W. multijuga, with flower racemes often ex- 
ceeding 3 teet in length, though flowering freely 
in Japan, rarely equals in beauty W. sinensis 
in England. The double-flowered variety has 
no merit, and the white-flowered form cannot 
compare for effect with the common Wistaria. 
Clematis montana is increasing in popularity 
with each succeeding year, and is largely 
planted in a variety of positions. It is perhaps 
never seen to such good effect as when em- 
ployed for covering dead or dying trees with its 
mantle of ivory-white star flowers. It is a 
vigorous climber, making 15 feet of growth in a 
year, and soon ascending to the tops of the 
trees it is designed to clothe with beauty. The 


exquisite fragrance; the second, 
Physianthus albens, a quick-grow- 
ing climber. that bears a profusion 
of white flowers in the summer. 
Bignonia radicans is a most effec- 
tive plant, with flowers of a bright 
orange-scarlet, and the Lapagerias 
do well in the open in South Devon 
and Cornwall, bearing their wax- 
like, drooping bells on a north wall 
until midwinter. Many flowering 
climbers have been necessarily 
omitted from this note, the chief 
of these being the climbing Roses, 
the consideration of which would 
demand a separate article. 
Sav, i. 





FLOWERING SHRUBS IN 
SOUTH DEVON. 


BEING very interested in flowering 
shrubs and trees, I think it is a 
great pity not to try and grow 
some of the rarer exotic ones, if 
the climate permits. My garden 
being in South Devon, on the 
coast, sheltered from north and 
east, I am favoured in this, also 
in the soil, which is dry and warm. 
There were some grand Tree Rho- 
dodendrons, also hybrid ones, and 
a few large-flowering shrubs and 
trees when I began to plant, the 
most beautiful one being a fairly 
large tree of Benthamia fragifera 
(Cornus capitata). Beautiful at all 
times with its evergreen olive- 
green foliage, it is lovely in early 
summer when the great flower- 
bracts, first yellow, then white, 
lastly pink, hide the leaves. These 
are followed by the fruits, ripe in 
December, like giant Strawberries 
on long stalks. The seedlings 
‘“‘crop up” all over the place. I 
have planted a fair selection of 
Cornus trees. C. macrophylla and 
C. Kousa are Japanese : the first 
grows to a tree, the latter is a 10- 
feet shrub. C. florida and C. f. 
rubra are large trees. The varie- 
gated forms of Cornus are amongst 
the most satisfactory of gold and 
silver-leaved shrubs, The whole 
of the Buddleias are worth grow- 
ing, but thebest known, Bb. glo- 
bosa, is the least desirable, being 
a straggling tree. B. variabilis is the hardiest ; 
a fast-growing evergreen shrub some 10 feet 
high, beautiful in foliage and flower, which is 
lavender and sweet scented. B. Lindleyana 
and B. japonica are greatly alike, but japonica 
has flower trusses over a foot long; both are 
lavender, 3B. Colvillei is delicate ; it has pretty 
pink flowers, but the pride of the genus is B, 
madagascariensis, a giant trailing shrub, grow- 
ing over 30 feet high, with grand foliage, silver- 
white on the underside, and long trusses of 
yellow flowers. It is a winter or very early 
spring flowerer. I am going to try a plant some 
6 feet high now on a south wall, allowing it to 
climb through a large Magnolia. Clianthus 
puniceus is another evergreen winter-flowering 
shrub. It forms a ragged bush, but is better 
ona wall, its long, slender branches pushing 
amongst deciduous wall-trees, like Magnolia 
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(Yulan), its large bunches of scarlet ‘‘ claws” in 
February and March showing well against the 
brown branches and opening buds of the Mag- 
nolia, Melia Azedarach, the Bead-tree, is trying 
to grow to its 60 feet height, for my young 
trees are already 8 feet high; they flowered 
this summer. The leaf is like that of a glorified 
Ash-tree, the flower recalls Lilac. M. japonica 
is a large shrub, or small tree. I have just 
succeeded in getting it from South Carolina. 
The tree one came from South Texas, yet is 
proving quite hardy. 
the tree that gives the private crest of the 
Emperors of Japan (as the Chrysanthemum 
does the Imperial), seems quite at home. 
trees are about 10 feet high, They grow to 
40 feet to 60 feet high. One of them forgot the 
time, and started into bud in October instead of 
March. Needless to say, the flowers have not 
opened. Other good old trees yet but little 
planted are the Judas-tree (Cercis siliquastrum), 
the Fringe-tree (Chionanthus), the Snowdrop- 
tree (Halesia tetraptera), the Tulip-tree 
Liriodendron tulipiferum), all the Magnolias, 
particularly the pure white one M. Watsoni, 
the Catalpa, also C. japonica ; the Maiden-hair- 
tree (Ginkgo biloba), not a flowering tree, but 
with beautiful foliage, interesting as being a 
conifer, yet large-leaved and deciduous; the 





Paulownia imperialis, | 


My | 





longiflora have grown to small trees, and are 
winter flowerers. Abutilon Boule de Neige is 
growing into a sturdy bush under a south wall. 
It wintered without protection; so do the 
Erythrinas, Piptanthus, and Aloysia citriodora 
Embothrium coccineum is a small tree. I 
regret my own specimen is still in infancy. 
Daphne indica is a hardy sub-shrub, but 
Daphne Genkwa has not yet decided if it will 
do satisfactorily. I am going to try the follow- 
ing outside this winter: Jacaranda mimose- 
folia, blue flowers; Brunfelsia nitida, blue; 
Globularia Alypum, blue ; Iochroma fuchsioides, 
scarlet; I. lanceolatum, blue; Lagerstrceemia 
indica, three vars, said to be quite hardy by 
both the Japanese and Southern U.S.; 
Nandina domestica, hardy with us ; Teucrium 
fruticans, blue, said to be hardy in the west; 
Fentstemon cordifolius, rambling shrub, scarlet 
flowers; also Lonicera Hildebrandi. I also 
have fairly large trees of Schinus molle, 
Banksia quercifolia, and Cocculus laurifolius, 
which are to be left out this winter, and several 
varieties of Abelia—A. rupestris rubra, A. 


floribunda, <A. serrata, and A.  triflora. 
Romneya Coulteri is a great success. 
I ought to mention the Bamboos. My sil 


does not really suit them, yet they do splendidly. 
The more uncommon one3 that I have are: 





White Indian Clematis clambering freely over tool-shed. 
Ballynadigue, Lismore, 


Pagoda-tree (Sophora japonica), one of the best 
of weeping trees; Kcelreuteria paniculata, 
beautiful always, its large, Fern-like leaves are 
gorgeous in autumn; and the whole of the 
Japanese flowering fruit-trees—Cherry, Plum, 
Peach, Apple, and Almond. They are all 
beautiful, and specially useful to grow as 
standards grouped amongst the shrubs. 

I need hardly say that the ‘shrubbery ” is 
unknown at Oaklands in its usual aspect. 
Shrubs are planted in groups of one kind, or in 
‘‘open order” in the turf, the trees being 
‘‘dotted” amongst them, Daffodils, Primroses, 
etc., at their feet. The Daisy-tree (Olearia 
Haasti) and O. stellulata are fine evergreen 
bloomers. Clerodendron fcetidum grows to quite 
large bushes, and is very handsome, flowering till 
frost stops it. C. trichotomum makes a large- 
headed bush or small tree of handsome appear- 


ance ; it alsois an autumn flowerer. Choisya 
ternata, Berberidopsis corallina, and _ the 
Ceanothus are hardy as bushes; so are 


Desfontainea spinosa and Indigofera albiflora. 
Both the Japanese Styraxes, 8. japonica and 8. 
Obassia, do well, though I have not flowered 
them yet ; the same with Cz:zalpinia japonica. 
This is a singularly handsome shrub. ‘The 
branches spread outwards, armed with truly 
awful thorns, and clothed with splendid leaves 
like plant Acacias, Acacia dealbata and A. 





From a photograph sent by Miss M. F. Cotton, 
(See page 559.) 


Bambusa quadrangularis, Phyllostachys He- 
nonis, Arundinaria nitida, P. Marliacea, P. 


/ nigra, P. aurea, and P. viridi-glaucescens, all 


Japanese. I have the more ordinary kinds. A. 
Simoni variegata flowered and ripened seed this 
summer. Nearly all these exotics seem to 
require a great deal of peat, leaf-mould, and 
sand in the soil, like Azaleas, as but few of them 
will bear animal-manure. A mound of coal- 
ashes over the roots, and a branch or two of 
some evergreen, like Ilex, amongst the shoots, 
is the best protection for the first winter after 
planting. For asevere frost, a cone of brown 
paper made secure by a tie round the stem 
answers capitally. We plant deeply to keep 
the roots from frost in winter and drought in 
summer. Where the soil is deep and cool, and 
water can be given, the Spirzas are lovely. 
S. Lindleyana is a small tree. The beautiful 
Kalmia latifolia should be grown. ‘Besides the 
new French forms of Lilac, single and double, 
Mock Orange (Philadelphus), Weigela, Deut- 
zias, Viburnums (Guelder Roses), Flowering 
Currants, and other well-known shrubs, not 
forgetting Double Gorse, Myrtle, and the new 
Brooms, there are the Azaleas—A. mollis, A. 
pontica hybrida (Ghent), and A. indica. These 
should be grown largely. The first is dwarf and 
compact, the second is a hybrid between this 
Japanese A. mollis, with large flowers, and the 











ellow pontica of N. America, a tall, straggling 
final The flowers are small but of brilliant 
colour, borne in great profusion ; the bush is 
about 6 feet high. Camellias do well, poning 
to small trees. IJ have the single Camellias o 
Japan, also C. Sasanqua, C. pseudo-Camellia, 
and Stuartia japonica. The common Hydrangea, 
H. Hortensia, grows toa great siz9, with flowers 
in various tones of blue, but is far surpassed in 
beauty by the less known varieties H. panicu- 
lata grandiflora, a tree in Japan; H. Lind- 
leyana and H, Mariesii, varieties of Hortensia 
with fertile flowers; H. j. variegata, blue 
flowers, only the outer ones sterile, a good 
shrub; H. stellata fimbriata, double, and 
several more with impossible Japanese nameg. 
The creeping Hydrangea (S-hizophragma 
hydrangeoides) should be grown. Carpenteria 
californica is evergreen, with white flowers like 
single Roses. Berberis Thunbergi is like a 
flame in autumn. The Forsythias are very 
early spring bloomers. Rhus cotinoides and 
R. Cotinus are specially beautiful in autumn. 
Hibiscus syriacus is also a good autumn shrub, 
the new French ones, Jean d’Arc, white, and 
rubra, red, being the best. Cistuses are ever- 
lasting bloomers, not the old Gum Cistus, but 
the whole of the family, and the closely related 
Helianthemum, of larger growth, Staphy- 
lea colchica is really beautiful. The 
Double Sloe (Prunus spinosa fl -pl.) is a 
most beautiful bush, so is Magnolia 
stellata. Peony Moutan is a grand 
shrub, particularly the Japanese ones, 
which are semi-single, the flowers being 
quite 1 foot across. 

I have forgotten three half hardy 
shrubs, Eupatorium Weinmannianum, 
with me, now about 5 feet high, valu- 
able for the quantity of white flowers 
in late autumn, and the Bottlebrush 
shrubs, Metrosideros floribunda, crim- 
son, larger growing, and M. splendens, 
scarlet, far more beautiful. I am grow- 
ing Crinodendron Hookerianum (Tri- 
cuspidaria hexapetala) as a bush. It is 
in flower-bud now, early November 

. A, BAYLDON, 

Oaklands, Dawlish, Devon. 





Cotoneaster frigida is just now 
one of the most effective of all our 
berry-bearing trees, and to see its coral 
clusters of fruit as they stand out 
against a fleecy sky on a sunny Novem- 
ber day is a pretty sight ; indeed, it is 
so distinct and effective that the won- 
der is it is so rarely seen in good gar- 
dens. C. Simonsi is also very pretty 
trained on walls with Jasminum nudi- 
florum for company, and the Pyracantha 
is brilliant on some soils, [ saw a 
bush of it the other day on a sunny 
wall growing amongst golden - leaved 
Ivy, and the effect was really so cheer- 
ful and pleasing that I shall try the 
combination for myself ; but all these 
are only shrubs, while the subject of this note, 
Cotoneaster frigida, really forms a good-sized 
tree. 


Rhododendrons in clay soil —I was 
rather surprised to see an answer to ‘ Rex,” 
under ‘‘Short Replies,’ saying Rhododendrons 
would do no good in clay soil. I have lots of 
Rhododendrons in my grounds on stiff clay, 
most of them ona north aspect, and they 
flower splendidly every spring. One bright 
rose-coloured one is very early, and sometimes 
is caught by late frosts, but in mild seasons, 
such as the last, it was quite a sight. They are 
growing in Grass, and have no attention what- 
ever. This will, perhaps, be encouraging to 
“Rex.”—S. C. Barnacrin, St. John’s College, 
Grimsarch, Preston, 
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Photographs ot Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ** English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of tts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: I, 
Mr. W. E. Roberts, High-street, Thame, Oxon, 
for Arundo conspicua at Boscombe (Gardens ; 
2, Rev. G. W. Hall, Norton Vicarage, near 
Sheffield, for a cluster of Marguerites. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


MOVING LILIUM AURATUM, 


KinDLy let me know how to treat Lilium auratum, which 
has been grown in the open, and which I find it necessary 
to move from the present position ?—GREENMOUNT. 


[Provided this Lily has done well, the best 
advice we can offer you is to imitate as closely 
as you can the conditions under which it has so 
succeeded. The best way to grow Lilium aura- 
tum in English gardens is to plant it among 
shrabs, particularly Rhododendrons, This 
success is partly due to the uniform conditions 
of heat and of moisture as much as to the com- 
panionship of roots below ground, while 
naturally the young 
growth of the Lilies is 
well protected from frost 
in spring. Even with all 
this, failure may follow 
unless a fair amount of 
new basal roots is formed 
each year. It is the 
absence of this set of roots 
in newly-imported bulbs 
that causes so many to 
perish in the first season 
of planting. In your case 
of home grown bulbs all 
this is changed, and 
doubtless many gocd root- 
fibres are present. These, 
in the replanting, you 
must take every care of. 
Firat select the position 
—a half shady one—and 
if distant shade is avail- 
able, so much the better. 
Avoid, however, the brick 
wall kind of shade, for 
here usually the soil is not 
so congenial as in more 
exposed places. In regard 
to shade, you should bear 
in mind that shade from 
low growing shrubs is 
more essential than over- 
head shade, and _fre- 
quently this Lily rejoices 
in getting its head in full 
sunshine, provided it is 
screened from the sun at 
the surface or ground 
level, This is due to the 
mass of stem roots that 
are formed on the flower- 
ing stems, and the flower- 
iog is exposed to much 
risk should the sun reach 
these roots. Provide the 
plants then with a ground- 
work, so to speak, of-low 
shrubs, evergreens in par- 
ticular, Rhododendrons, 
Andromedas, Hollies, 
small Portugal Laurels. 
Osmanthus, being some cf 
the more suitable; but 
we name the Rhododen- 
drons more especially 
because of the soil require- 
ments—a peaty or sandy 
loam--~-being agreeable to 
both. 

Prepare the soil deeply 
and well. You should give 
at least 2 feet in depth, 
and if a loamy soil exists, 
you may add peat and 
leaf-mould to quite one- 
half, together with a large proportion of sand 
or sharp grit. If you plant in group3 among 
shrubs a good effect will bs secured. Do not 
disturb the bulbs before y.u are ready for 
replanting them. With the ground wel! pre- 
pared below, 6 inches of the upper part should 
be removed into a barrow, tre surface of the 
hole levelled down and a lsy>r of sand put in. 
Oa this lay the buibs at 6 inchs apart, keeping 
them rather to the outside of the hole so that 
they do not readily crowd eac1 other. If many 
root fibres exist, you had bes; lay the bulbs on 
their side, laying the roots out thinly over the 
surface. In this way no damage will be done, 
a3 is likely enough were they stood on their base, 
as is usual. Placed in position, cover the roots 
with sand or very sandy peat, and some charcoal 





Fragrant autumn Clematis. 
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| if at hand, and cover in, making the soil moder- ' 


ately firm. Should the soil be poor you may 
work in some very old manure deeply and below 
the level at which the bulbs are placed. In dry 
weather, and when the flowering spike is 
appearing, water may be given occasionally, and 
then a good soaking should be given to help the 
stem-roots that at this time usually throng the 
surface. } 





CARNATIONS, 


Turse hold a high place among hardy border | 
flowers, and there are very few gardens where 
they are not to be found, though many people 
do not always give.them the attention they | 








deserve. When cut and nicely arranged with 
Gypsophila, Maiden-hair Fern, or their own 
foliage, they look exceedingly handsome. In 
the mixed border, too, they are always appre- 
ciated, but where large blooms for exhibition 
are required, it is desirable to give them beds 
to themselves. In any case it is a good plan to 
grow them separately, and the plants always 
look nice, even when not in bloom, To keep up 
a strong, healthy stock a few plants should be 
layered every year. July and August are the 
best months for the work, which is easily per- 
formed. A sharp knife, a trowel, and a few 
pegs are the only implements required, A 
reat quantity of pegs can be made in a very 
ew minutes out of Bracken Fern fronds, failing 
these Hazel twigs, or even hair-pins, may be 





From a photograph sent by Hon. Mrs. Gillett, Compton Rectory, Guildford. 
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made to answer the purpose. Clear off the 
lower leaves from the shoots, and any that there 
is not room for cut out altogether. ‘hen tongue 
the layers—that is, make a cut, starting below 
the fourth or fifth joint and passing upwards 
through it about three quarters of an inch, the 
shoot will then be half severed from the parent 
plant. When all are prepared, loosen the soil 
round with the trowel, taking away some and re- 


| placing with a compost of leaf-mould and sand. 


Peg the layers down on this carefully but firmly, 
seeing that the cut is kept open, and cover with 
an inch of the compost. Do not give any water 
the first evening, as the cuts heal quicker when 
kept dry for a few hours. Afterwards keep 
moist in dry weather and roots will soon be 





(See page 559.) 


formed. Not later than the second week in 
October should the layers be severed from the 
old plants, lifted carefully, and planted in 
nursery beds in a sheltered place or in a cold 
frame, only using the lights to keep off heavy 
rain or hard frost. Plant out in March, 9 inches 
apart, in beds that have been deeply dug and 
well manured. ! ‘ 
Tying is a very important item in Carnation 
culture when the plants are grown in beds 
or borders. In garden vases or windows 
boxes the effect is very good when the shoots 
are allowed to hang down and grow at will. 
The insects that attack Carnations in the 
majority of gardens are not very numerous, 
Wireworm is often found in new ground, and is 
best eradicated by leaving rough all the winter 











and giving a good dressing of lime. If green- 

fly makes its appearance at any time, syringe 

well with insecticide, F. B. Brice. 
Goathurst, Bridgwater. 





HOLLY HOOKS, 


For some years that dreaded fungus pest known 
as the Hollyhock-fungus has played such havoc 
among these things that their cultivation is 
somewhat of an impossibility in not a few dis- 
tricts—in fact, in some instances, the so-called 
named varieties that were the pride of the old- 
time florists cannot be grown at all by reason of 
the virulence of the fungus. Indeed, so wide- 
spread was the pest and so fatal in the result 
that not a few of the leading collections of these 
plants were completely sacrificed. To-day, 
however, we still grow Hollyhocks of a type 
of beauty and showiness that, if lacking some of 
the more fixed points allotted to them by the 
florists, are by their innate vigour and freedom 
better adapted to our gardens, and anyone that 
could not admire so fine a grouping of these 
plants as is represented in the accompanying 
illustrations will surely be lacking in taste for 





the beautiful and free style of garden, The Holly- 
hock appeals to one by its splendour and great 
beauty. In short, what have we that can fora 
moment vie with these stately flowering plants 
in all their characteristic beauty? Apart from 
their noble stature, there is an almost endless 
array of beautiful colour and varied form. 
There are the single, semi-double, and double 
kinds that may be- grown to suit all positions. 
Very pleasing are the former for the shrubbery 
border or the approaches to woodland scenes, 
while the others may come in their many and 
beautiful forms within the limit of the garden 
proper. 

To-day we may obtain a capital strain of 
these Hollyhocks from seed, and the plants, if 
well cared for from the beginning, will make a 
grand show when they come of age. The seed- 
ling plant requires a good season of cultivation 
before it is able to flower. By sowing the seeds 
a8 soon as ripe in a warm frame and growing the 
seedlings on during the winter in cold-frames and 
ia pots some of the more forward may flower the 
ensuing season ; but the flowering would not be 
reliable, nor would it represent these plants at 
their best. Seeds that are sown in January in 
slight warmth frequently make as. much head- 
way as those sown as soon as ripe, In any case, 
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the seedlings must be treated liberally from the 
start. If sown in January, say, in a slightl 
warmed pit or frame, the young plants, wit 
proper care, should be ready to plant out in 
their permanent positions by the early part of 
May. Prior to planting the ground should be 
dug and manured well, working in some old 
mortar and lime in heavy soils as the work pro- 
ceeds. Where a deep bed of good soil is at 
hand these plants will produce handsome tufts 
of leaves during the season, and a few of them 
may possibly flower. The following year these 
plants ought to produce a fine display. Those 
who are unable to raise seedlings should obtain 
a supply of vigorous plants and treat them 
well, 





GROWING THE RANUNCULUS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘f GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


Sir,—I noticed in a recent number of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED a question as to the 
culture of the Ranunculus. This beautiful old- 
fashioned flower is too little in evidence now, 
partly, I believe, owing to its being somewhat 
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NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Moss on bowling green.—As we are very miich 
troubled with a bright green velvety Moss growing on our 
bowling green, I write you in the hope that, with your 
wide experience, you may be able to tell us what to do to 
get rid of it. As our greenkeeper was of opinion that 
damp was the cause of it, we had the green pierced last 
year and gave the Grass extra feeding. This improved 
matters a bit, but I regret to say that since the green was 
closed for the season ia September last the Moss has 
again shown itself to an alarming extent.—QuzEN’s PARK. 

[You may do much temporarily to destroy the 
Moss on your bowling-green by smothering it 
with soot occasionally during the winter, and 
also loosening and removing it with the aid of a 
large, long-toothed iron rake. Also you can 
assist the Grass to spread more generally by 
giving the lawn a dressing of Basic-slag at the 
rate of 4 lb. per rod at once to wash in, yet 
it seems evident that the real trouble lies in the 
sourness of the soil beneath, and unless you can 
remedy that it is to be feared you will tind the 
Moss a constant trouble. Whilst sourness in 
the soil kills Grass, it is what Moss delights in. 
If you could lift all the turf and put it aside, 
then would throw out at one end of a strip, say 





30 feet wide, 9 inches of the soil, would put 





Hollyhocks in Regent’s Park Gardens, 


capricious as to locality. My mother, who was 
a most successful gardener, and up to the day of 
her death a subscriber to GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, grew the Ranunculus better than I have 
ever seen it grown since, and that in the very 
indifferent climate of North Lancashire. I 
thought perhaps a few hints taken from her 
note-book might be useful: ‘‘ For blooming in 
April plant out in January in good rich loamy 
soil, ‘Trench in old well-rotted cow-manure to 
the depth of 18 inches, and unless the natural 
soil be good, the top-spit should have the soil 
refreshed with a little good stuff, thoroughly 
mixing in a little more manure. Plant the 
tubers 6 inches apart each way, and cover them 
to the depth of about 2 inches, placing them 
firmly into the ground. Against frost cover 
them with litter, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or half- 
decayed leaves, taking care to remove it when 
the plants begin to push through the ground in 
the spring. As the Ranunculus makes its roots 
close to the surface of the ground, they suffer 
from drought in the spring, and must be 
watered very carefully; any neglect may ruin 
the flowering period. When the leaves turn 
yellow take up the roots and store away, well 
dried, in an airy place on shelves till the follow- 
ing season,” A. DEL, L, 





into the bottom of the trench 4 inches thickness 
of chalk, or old mortar rubble, putting the top 
9 inches of soil from the next trench of 2 feet 
wide cn to that, serving that one the same, and 
so on over the whole area, you might make your 
soil as sweet as well could be in perpetuity. 
Failing that plan there is the other one of open- 
ing drains 12 inches wide at intervals of 12 feet 
apart, making them 20 inches deep, and filling 
those to a depth of 10 inches with coarse chalk 
or rubble, filling up and ramming the top-soil 
hard before returfing. Both of these would be 
costly and troublesome expedients, and would 
perhaps make the lawn difficult for play for a 
season. Iailing the adoption of either of these, 
try the soot and slag dressings as the best 
applications you can make under the circum- 
stances. | 

Irises.—Which section of outdoor Irises is thought the 
best and most costly? Would it be too late to plant same 
now ‘—O. CUBLEY. 

[This is not readily answered, the value of 
these plants depending on the tastes of indivi- 
duals. Some of the more expensive, however, 
are the water-loving Irises of Japan. The 
plants do not actually require water, but plenty 
of moisture at the root during the growing 





'geason. Given this and a deep, rich soil, the 
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plants are usually a success, and flower in July. 
‘hey are known as Iris Kempferi, and any 
hardy plant dealer can supply them. Another 
group of Iris is called Oncocychis, or Cushion 
Iris, but these are only likely to succeed in the 
hands of an enthusiast, who closely studies their 
requirements, Some of the kinds are very 
curious, The bulbous Irises are very beauti- 
ful and of easy culture, giving handsome 
blossoms in June. These may now be planted 
4 inches deep in sandy loam that is in good con- 
dition. Apart from these are the best-named 
sorts of the German Iris, among the most 
beautiful of all. Such kinds as pallida, L’Inno- 
cence, Mrs. Chas. Darwin, Darius, Queen of 
May, Hortense, Gracchus, Mme. Chereau, 
aurea, Victorine, Dr. Bernice, and Arnolds are 
among the best, and groups of them are effective 
in the month of May and onwards. The whole 
of these may be planted now if you wish; but 
the Japanese kinds are best 

transplanted in April. ] 


watering is being done, and during periods of | dormant, to shake the bulbs out of the soil in 


drought and dry weather a full supply of 
water should be given, say, once a week, 


which they have been growing, and winter 
them covered up with sand where just free 


Liquid-manure should be applied as follows : | from frost. Early in the new year they may be 


After giving each clump a copious supply of 
clear water, allow a few hours to elapse, and 
then water with liquid-manure in which the 
manure has been thoroughly dissolved. Any 
concentrated manure should answer the purpose, 
4 oz. to a gallon of water being about the usual 
quantity ; but instructions given with the 
manure when purchased should be carefully and 
rigidly observed.—D. B. C. 

Anomatheca cruenta,—This is a re- 
markably pretty little bulbous plant, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and nearly hardy 
in this country. It produces a bulb a good deal 
like that of the Freesia, but smaller, while the 





sword-shaped leaves are disposed in two rows 
as in the Montbretias, t» which this little 


| potted, using an open loamy soil. From eight 
| to ten bulbs in a pot 5 inches in diameter will 
| form effective little clumps, 





ROSES. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Gruss au Teplitz.—This should be Gruss aus 
Teplitz, not Gruss au Teplitz—Greeting from Teplitz. It 
is an error which has crept into most, if notall the English 
catalogues.—J. G. K. 


Crimson wall Roses.—‘‘ Rosa's” article 
on page 536 on ‘‘Crimson Wall Roses” is 
timely, and I agree with him that, speaking 
generally, Crimson Rambler has proved a failure 








Herbaceous borders. 
—In forming new borders of 
this kind the condition of the 
soil must determine what 
amount of preparation is 
necessary. If the ground has 
lain any length of time with- 
out being cultivated it will 
require more preparation 
than that which has lately 
been occupied with other 
crops. In order to secure 
lasting success, a depth of 
from 18 inches to 2 feet of 
good ‘soil is necessary ; and 
as many of the subjects wiih 
which it will be planted 
will be permanent in char- 
acter, it should be trenched 
to the required depth. Any 
large stones or other rough 
material should also be 
picked out of it, and if the 
soil is poor some good manure 
should be added. This may 
consist of well rotted farm- 
yard manure or fresh earth. 
Un strong, heavy soils, leaf- 
mould, road grit, or charred 
rubbish will be better than 
strong manure. When either 
of the last-named materials 
is used it should be spread 
on the surface after the land 
is trenched, and then be 
forked in, It is of primary 
importance to secure a good 
tiitn, so that the roots may 
have a fine, well-broken soil 
on which to lay hold. On 
this, success a good deal 
depends, especially in the 
case of small plants and 
those with few and delicate 
roots. Planting may be done 
either in spring or autumn, 
but the autumn is decidedly 
preferable. There are, how- 
ever, some few valuable 
hardy plants which, unless 
large sturdy pieces can be 
had, are better if protected 
during the winter and 
pl.nted in the spring. All 
»uould be planted so that they will have 
time to get settled in their new quarters 
before severe weather sets in. There are a good 
many gardens where the soil is not of a kindly 
nature in which a few handfuls of fine, sandy 
soil, if put round the roots of fresh planted 
subjects would be of great benefit to them. 
Such little extra attentions as these make all 
the difference in the results. 

Sweet Peas.—Gathering the Sweet Pea 
blossoms in the morning is better than any other 
time. The flower-stalks are erect and sturdy, 
aid after the cool of the night the blossoms are 
icesh and sweet. If these plants are to be kept 
in a satisfactory state of health, and also to 
flower continuously, the blossoms should be 
gathered regularly each day. With these, as 
with other plants, hoeing between the plants is 
necessary during the growing season to keep 
the plants moving. At all times see that a 
baisin-like foundation is maintained around the 
base of the plants, 








Anomatheca (before the flowers make their 
appearance) bears a certain amount of resem- 
blance. The flowers, which are produced on 
scapes from 6 inches to a foot high, are nearly 
an inch across, in colour bright carmine-red, 
and composed of six segments, the three lower 
ones being blotched towards the base of the 
petals with rich velvety crimson. It seeds very 
freely, so that if a few pots of it are employed 
for the embellishment of the greenhouse and 
the seeds are allowed to ripen, the probability 
is that during the following season young plants 
of it will crop up in many directions. Unlike 
most bulbous plants, the seedlings soon attain 
flowering siz9 ; hence if the seed is sown when 
ripe the young plants so obtained will bloom 
the following season. As the flower-spikes are 
pushed up freely and there ar several blossoms 
on a scape, it is an object of beauty for a con- 
siderable time. This Anomatheca is a plant 





This is a great gain when | 


of very easy culture, and may be treated in 
various ways. A very good plan is, when 





A group of Hollyhocks in the. Royal Gardens, Kew. From a photograph by G. A. Ohampion. (See page 562.) 


as a wall Rose, and, in many instances, quickly 
losing its foliage early in the season, ‘‘ rusting ” 
up, so to speak. It may, however, be of interest 
to many readers to hear of two exceptions that 
came under my observation last season. Both 
plants were blooming on a south wall, were well 
filled with bunches of flowers, and the foliage 
was intact, strange to say, though they were 
growing in new soil, but plants in my own 
garden with old compost proved anything but 
a success. The old adage—‘‘ prove the excep- 
tion, and you prove the rule”—is, I submit, 
verified in these examples. Crimson Rambler 
does best with me over an arch, where it has 
more freedom, and where it can ‘‘ ramble” 
—nailing to a wall I do not think suits it at all. 
Ards Rover is a better variety for a wall, its 
crimson flowers being shaded maroon. A light 
crimson sort, and one particularly adapted to 
arches, is the Longworth Rambler, although 
this, too, is not averse to a wall. Reine Olgade 





Wurtemburg, as a red semi-double, is hard to 





dice! 








beat for a wall in June and July, although one 
notes a diminution of flowers in early autumn 
Waltham Climber is a dark crimson, a most 
charming flower, but more suited, I think, to 
pillars and arches than walls—at least, mine, 
once on a wall and now over an arch, has done 
much better since its removal. As so ably put 
by ‘‘ Rosa,” ‘‘ very much of the ultimate success 
or failure of wall Roses depends upon the initial 
preparation of the soil.” We are not particular 
enough with regard to planting. We often put 
them in as if they were annuals, instead of being 
a little more careful as to the condition of the 
soil. This cannot be too much emphasised 
during the season when so many Roses are being 
removed.—LEAHURST. 


oe 


BEGONIAS IN DECEMBER. 

Tux plants belonging to the comparatively little 
known section which owe their existence to the 
work and. exertions of Mr, John Heal, of the 
Royal Exotic Nurseries, Chelsea, are un 
doubtedly among the most gorgeous flowers used 
for the decoration of our conservatories and 
greenhouses at this time of the year. The 
magnificent show of these home - produced 
flowers to be seen now at Messrs. J. Veitch 
and Son’s Nurseries, Feltham, surpasses 
all that has been seen up to the present, 
and is a clear proof of the easy way in which 
these decorative subjects can be grown. For 
there, each one of the dozen or so of the varieties 
already in commerce is represented by plants of 
various £iz33, ranging from the single shoot cut- 
ting struck only last August and barely 9 inches 
high to plants 18 inches to 20 inches high, but 
all, both large or small, are profusely covered 
with their lovely blossoms, all of which are of 
particularly bright colours, and therefore very 
useful at this season. These are all the produce 
of crosses effected between B. Socotrana, a 
naturally winter-flowering species, with peltate, 
fleshy leaves and numerous flowers of a very 
pleasing pale pink colour, disposed in large, 
loose panicles, and various forms of the justly- 
popular tuberous-rooted section of B-gonias 
so largely used now for the adornment of 
the outside garden and of the conservatory 
during the summer months. The hybrids pro- 
duced by Mr. Heal’s skill and labour, while 
pirtaking of the wiater - flowering character 
natural to one'of the parents, have partaken of 
the large siz9 and the many bright colours 
possessed by the other parent. Their habit is 
also intermediate and quite distinct from that 
of both parents, for, while their growth and 
flowering season are essentially of an autumn 
and winter character, a3 in B. Socotrana, they 
possess the habit, siza of flowers, and mode of 
ilowering of the summer tuberous rooted section. 
It is most interesting to recall the origin of this 
section of plants and to watch its development. 
The first variety raised was the one named 

B. Joun Huar.—It is the result of a cross 
between B Socotrana, a3 seed-b3aring parent, 
and a crimson-coloured form of the tuberous 
section named Viscountess Dongsrails, then in 
great favour as a summer-flowering variety. 
The seedling, whilst retaining the winter-flower- 
ing character of the seed-bearing parent, has the 
gorgeous crimson colour of the pollen parent. It 
is also remarkable for the lasting qualities of its 
flowers, which are produced in great abundancs 
and remain on the plant or even on the flower- 
stalks long after they have beencut. Then this 
variety, crossed again with an orange-scarlet 
form of the tuberous section, produced 

B. Aponis, a large flowering variety of some- 
what loose habit. Another orange-scarlet form 
of the tuberous section as seed parent, crossed 
with B Socotrana as pollen parent, gave us the 
beautiful varieties 

Mrs. Hrat, Myra, AND WINTER Creme, all 
of good habit, with large flowers very bright 
in colour, particularly so in Mrs. Heal, 
whose flowers measure some 3 inches in dia- 
meter. A semi-double fiowered rose-coloured 


form of the tuberous section as seed-bearing 


pirent, crossed with B. Socotrana, produced 
ENSIGN, a 


colour, 


Winter Perrection, of medium growth and 


very good habit, and 


IpnaLA, the dwarfest in habit of all the 
This received an award 
of merit when shown at the Drill Hall on 


varieties known yet. 





robust-growing, free-flowering 
variety with double flowers of a bright pink 
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Nov. 26, when it attracted general attention 
through its dwarf habit and its neat appearance, 
the pretty round, deep, rich rosy-pink, well- 
shaped flowers being well shown above the 
luxuriant foliage. 

Winter Gem, produced from B Socotrana as 
seed-bearing parent, crossed with a crimson- 
coloured form of the tuberous section, is a 
beautiful variety with Socotrana foliage, and 
flowers of a deep crimson colour, large and well- 
shaped, disposed on long and somewhat pendu- 
lous racemes Perhaps the most distinct of all 
the varieties of this section raised is one which 
id not in commerce yet, named 

Jorius.—lIt is the result of a cross between a 
white form of the tuberous section as seed-bear- 
ing parent and B. Socotrana. Its flowers, large, 
double, and of remarkably good shape and 
substance, much resemble in every respect those 
of the double pink-flowered Oleander, and are 
produced in great abundance. Oae of the most 
interesting crosses is that effected between 
B. Socotrana as seed-bearing parent and the old 
white-flowering B. Moonlight, which has pro- 


duced exactly the justly-popular Gloire de 
Lorraine, originally raised by Mons. V. Lemoine, 
of Nancy, from an entirely different pollen 
parent. 


These beautiful plants do not require a stove 


temperature, but thrive best under intermediate 
treatment, so that anyone provided with good 
greenhouse accommodation can with very little 
trouble produce a good crop of showy and very 
effactive flowers at a time when warm, bright, 
and cheerful colours are by no means plentiful 
in the conservatory. They are easily propagated 
by cuttings, which strike readily at any time 
between June and September, and even those 
rooted only in August last are now young plants 
covered with flowers. 
them best is a compost of an open and somewhat 
sandy nature. 
these plants should at all times be kept free 
from insects, especially a very small yellow 
thrip, which appears very fond of their succu- 
lent foliage. 
best cure for this. 


The soil which suits 


It is also most important that 


Occasional slight fumigation is the 





NOTES AND REPLIKS. 
Heating and planting greenhouse 


(Old Subscriber).—As your proposed lean-to 
greenhouse is to be 10 feet wide, you will pro- 


bably have an alley or path 2 feet wide, separated 


from the front of the house by a shelf 2 feet wide 
That will allow youa space of 6 feet at the back 
for a Rose-border. 
as proposed, along under the front shelf or stage, 
that will come very close to the front wall, and 


If you carry your brick flue, 


we do not see how it would be possible for you 
to have one or more Roses coming through the 


front wall low down, as there would be danger 
that the heat from the flue would injure the 
stem 3. 


If, however, you can keep your flue some 
12 inches below the stage, then you can bring the 
Rose-stam through just under the stage safely. 
As to planting Roses on the back wall, that can 
be done easily. Unless the soil be specially wet, 
there is no need that you should drain the bor- 
der. Bat to enable the Roses to do well from an 
inside border from which rain is excluded you 
should trench it 2 feet deep, burying down and 
mixing with the bottom soil a good dressing of 
half-decayed manure and some pieces of half- 
rotten turf. Then, when the border is well 
trenched, work into the top soil some wood- 
ashes, leaf-soil, and short manure before plant- 
ing. Toyour proposed varieties M. Niel, W. A. 
Richardson, and Climbing Niphetos, add Purity 
(white) and L’Ideal (golden-yellow) Hither of 
the Roses named will do to plant in the front of 
the house outside to bring through the wall 
Most of the reds are far too gross growers, and 
would soon fill the house with wood. You will 
have, in providing a brick flus to heat the house, 
to face the possibility of a very dry air creating 
aphis, thus giving you much trouble. That 
would ba less evident did you heat with hot- 
water pipes. Your be3t course will be to keep 
pans full of water standing on the flue. 
Heating a frame.—I have a greenhouse, and at 
end of same is a span-roof frame fixed on brick foundation 
I want to slightly heat frame so as to enable me to use if 
as a protection agaifst frost in the winter. My pipes 
in greenhouse are 4-inch, and I have no difficulty in keep- 
ing a sufficiently high temperature there. I think of 
introducing % 2-inch pipe from the end tank into the 
frame, and should be glad of your opinion as to whether 
this would be satisfactory? Would the water circulate? 
Or would it be better if I introduced the pipes for frame 
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a the hot-water pipes themselves rather than the tank ? 
—sS8EX, 

[Provided your tank so-culled is the proper 
expansion-box or circulating-tank, there would 
be no diffizulty whatever in connecting there- 
with on the one hand, or by removing it 
temporarily, connect with existing 4 inch pipes 
and carry the expansion-b)x to the frame, If, 
as we surmise by the sketch, the expansion-box 
is an cpen one and intended as a safety-valve, £0 
to speak, we may say we do not favour the idea, 
as in consequence of working nearly or quite on 
the level the circulation is rendered sluggish 
and only receives its impetus from the sharp 
drop to boiler by way of the return pipe. A 
better plan, because simpler and less expensive, 
is the open lead vent-pipe connected with flow 
at its highest point. By this means a steady 
rise is maintained in the flow-pipe throughout 
its entire working, and a proportionate fall in 
the return, thus carrying the cold water back 
to the boiler in much less tim? than is otherwise 
the care. We note your sketch shows pips in 
frame on one side only—it would be far better if 
the pipe were extended along the end and also 
the other side, re-entering the return 4-inch pipe 
in greenhouse again by means of a diminishing 
T-piece, or a short piece of inch piping, which- 
ever is most convenient. As the point of 
re entry to the greenhouse is so near the present 
expansion-tank, and assuming the jvints are of 
the ordinary rubber rings, it may be more 
convenient to disconnect the tank and then draw 
out the first length of return pipe in greenhouse, 
and in this way insert your return from frame 
by means of the [-piece above named. The 
removal of the expansion- tank would also 
simplify the frame connection, and we certainly 
urge you to pipe the frame on both sides. 
Indeed, it would be infinitely better to employ 
inch piping for frame and take it all round 
than have 2 inch all on one side. By employing 
the smaller piping, and by keeping it as high as 
possible, you could so arrange matters that this 
one pipe could be carried entirely round the 
frame, dropping sharply into greenhouse 
pipe as it approaches the latter building. In 
this way an ordinary stop-cock would serve to 
shut off the water, and by inserting a1 open 
ven'-pipe at highest point get over any difficulty. 
You do not say what boiler you have, but we 
note the greenh use is mirked as if only heated 
on one side also. This plan is not to be recom- 
mended, and if in heating the frame you are 
taxing the boiler to the utmost limit, you will 
soon see its weak point. If the boiler will 
admit the addition, however, we would urge you 
to enter the frame at nearest point of approach 
in greenhouse, and having encompassed the 
frame, reenter greenhouse, carry the pipes 
along the othor side and end, and pis3 under 
door-sill to boiler again | 





FERNS. 





THE ROYAL FERNS (OSMUNDAS). 

I wisi to grow the Oimunda successfully, but am disap- 
pointed to fiad that itis scarcely ever referred toin garden- 
ing papers. Kindly give me some information about the 
character and needs of the plants, the best way of treating 
them, and the principal varieties? I am recommended to 
try the following kinds: O. regalis,O r. cristata, cinna- 
momea, gracilis, Claytoniana. Are all these hardy enough 
for cold, northern districts, and what soil and space and 
aspect do they require ?—HALLAMSHIRE. 

[This native Fern is a noble plant, for when 
seen at its best few of our native plants present 
a finer appearance, producing in many cases 
fronds from 6 feet to 9 feet high. The fertile 
fronds are crowned with panicles resembling 
flower-heads, hence it is often known as the 
flowering Fern. The best position for it is a 
spo5 sheltered by shrubs. It delights in 
a rich, spongy, peaty soil, where an abun- 
dance of water is at hand during the growing 
season. It should be planted in clumps, and, 
when onse established, will rapidly develop 
into huge masse3. A variety of the Osmunda, 
named 

O. REGALIS CRISTATA, with handsome crested 
fronds, is worthy of extensive cultivation, and, 
in addition to its other good qualities, it will 
thrive well in pots. There are, in addition to 
our native species of Osmunda, several hardy 
exotic kinds, natives of Canada and North 
America, that will thrive well along with the 
British variety. Amongst the best of these may 
be mentioned 

O, CLAYTONIANA, also known as O. interrupta 


War 
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8o called from the peculiar formation of its fruc- 
tification. It generally grows from 2 feet to 
3 feet high, the colour: of the fronds when in 
good health being bright green. It is deciduous, 
and a really noble hardy Fern. 

O. GRACILIS is a slender-growing, graceful 
kind, 

O. cINNAMOMEA, its variety, O. angustata, and 
QO. spectabilis, are also desirable distinct 
varieties of this noble genus.—V. ] 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 


THE SCREW PINES (PANDANUS), 


IN a young state many of the Screw Pines are 
valuable plants for the stove or warm green- 
house. The most popular is that herein figured 
—P. Veitchi—which was introduced from the 
South Sea Islands in 1868. The symmetrical 
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against, as effective plants may be grown in pots 
5 inches and 6 inches in diameter. While Pan- 
| danus Veitchi is of easy culture given established 
| plants to start with, its propagation needs a 
considerable amount of care. It is increased by 
means of suckers, which are produced more or 
less freely from the old plants; but, even if 
taken off with a root or two, they often remain 
some time before starting freely into growth. 
_ As a rule, the strong suckers are the more difli- 
| cult to establish ; indeed, small pieces grow so 
| much more readily as to frequently overtake the 

others, added to which they form more hand- 
| some plants than the large ones. These suckers 
need to be carefully detached from the parent 
plant with a root or two if possible. A sharp 
knife should be used, as a clean cut is not so 
liable to decay as if the bark is bruised. They 
should then be potted in small, well-drained pots, 
in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and 
plunged in a gentle bottom-heat in a propaga- 









































Pandanus Veitchi. 


character of its growth is well shown, and the | 


variegation, so clearly defined in the upper 
leaves, is of the purest white. Besides this 
there are two other variegated-leaved varieties 
—viz., P, javanicus variegatus, known also as 
P. Candelabrum variegatus, a stronger- growing 


plant than the preceding, with longer and more | 


pendulous leaves, which are less variegated than 
those of P, Veitchi. The third is the very rare 
P. Sanderi, in which the variegation consists of 
narrow bands of golden-yellow, alternated with 
green throughout the length of the leaves, and 
not confined to the margins, as in P. Veitchi. 
The 


Curture of these variegated-leaved Screw 
Pines is not at all difficult, a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould or peat, and sand, pring them well. 
The drainage should be ample, and, while the 
plants may be watered copiously during the 
growing season, in the winter care must be taken 
not to keep the soil too moist, while water 
should then not be allowed to lodge in the axils 
of the leaves. Overpotting must be guarded 





ting-caso in the stove. When rooted they must 
be inured to the ordinary atmosphere of the 
house, and shifted into larger pots as required. 
Some of the green-leaved kinds, such as 
P. odoratissimus, P. utilis, and P. Vander- 
meerschi, though very pretty in a young stage, 
attain considerable dimensions ; indeed, P. 
utilis is said to attain a height of 60 feet, 
while a plant of P. odoratissimus in the Palm 
House at Kew, which was removed because too 
large in 1895, had about forty branches, each 
bearing a huge tuft of foliage, and it measured 
30 feet in height, with a diameter of 40 feet. Its 
weight was about six tons. Ts 





New and Rare Plants.—Drawings of 
these are now being made by Mr. Moon, with a 
view to their issue in a_ high-class monthly 
periodical. Any readers who may have new and 
rare plants, trees or shrubs, would oblige by 
sending ihem, carefully. packed, to-Mr.. Moon, 
The Camp, St. Albans, Herts, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND 
TIMING. 
(Repiy to D, Barnour.) 
Japanese, 


Which bud to 


Ni - A 
end retain, 


When to stop. Height. 


Jobn Shrimpton 


lst week Apri)/Second crown |3} feet 
Lady Byron 


ist week Apri)|Second crown |5 feet 


Royal Standard 2nd week May|First crown [54 feet 
Ronvenir ne pen 1st week April|First crown [4 feet 


Hairy Wonder 
Eda Prass 

Edith Tabor 
Matthew Hodgson 
Mme. Carnot 

Mrs. G. W. Palmer 
Simplicity 

Wm. Seward 


End March Second crown |5 feet 
End March Second crown [5 feet 
Natural break |First crown _|5} feet 
3rd week May |First crown (4 feet 
2nd week April|Second crown |7 feet 
lst week April/Second crown |5 feet 
End March Second crown |6 feet 
Natural break 'Second crown |5 feet 
Incurved. 
Natural break {First crown 5} feet 
Ist week April/Second crown |5 feet 
Ist week April|Second crown /54 feet 
lst week April/Second crown /7 feet 
|End March First crown 5 feet 





Chas. H. Surtis 
Countess Warwick 
Globe d’Or 

J. Agate 

Owen’s Crimson 














EASILY GROWN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
I SHOULD be very much obliged if you would kindly give 
me a list of Ohrysanthemums for decoration, dwarf kinds 
of easy culture? As I ama beginner, any cultural hints 
for growing same I shall be gratefulfor. I have a cool 
greenhouse.—M. F. WILLIS. 

[You should obtain from any of the leading 
Chrysanthemum growers cuttings of the sorts we 
mention below. These cuttings on arrival should 
be made about 2} inches to 3 inches long, cutting 
through the stem immediately below a joint. 
Make up a compost of leaf-mould and loam in 
equal parts, adding thereto plenty of coarse 
silver-sand or road-grit. Small pots or shallow 
boxes should be filled with the compost, which 
should be well mixed and passed through a 
sieve with a }-inch mesh. Place a layer of 
crocks over the hole in the bottom, and in the 
case of boxes make a few holes in the bottom 
covering them in a similar manner with crocks, 
Over the crocks place a layer of the rougher 
siftings of the compost just described, filling in 
with the prepared compost to the level of the 
rim of each receptacle. Make the surface 
moderately firm, and then finish off with a 
sprinkling of coarse sand. If pots are used, 
insert the cuttings around the inside edge, 
embedding them to the second joint, and firmly 
pressing the soil at the base of each cutting. A 
gentle rap on the potting-bench will settle the 
soil around the cuttings, and give the surface 
soil an even finish. The cuttings, when struck 
in shallow boxes, should be inserted in rows and 
treated in every respect similar to those placed 
in pots, Label each variety as it is finished, 
otherwise confusion may arise, The soil should 
be fairly moist, and not by any means sticky 
and unpleasant to handle. Water through a 
fine rose, taking care to thoroughly moisten the 
whole of the soil. The pots, etc., should be 
stood on the greenhouse bench, where a slightly 
moist bottom may be obtained. This contri- 
butes very materially to a successful strike, 
and beyond a sprinkling overhead occasionally, 
no more water will be required until the cut- 
tings are rooted. As far as possible maintain a 
temperature of about 45 degs., and under these 
conditions the majority of the cuttings should be 
rooted within a month or less. When the cut- 
tings are rooted they should be potted up 
singly into pots 3 inches in diameter, using soil 
which has the addition of some well-rotted 
manure, and the quantity of loam should be 
slightly increased. At that period, however, 
our notes on ‘‘seasonable work” will be 
appearing, and these you will be well advised to 
follow. 

The varieties which are likely to please you 
most, are :— 

Source p’Or,.—The colour of this is a rich 
bright orange, shaded gold. It is a profuse 
bloomer, and has a beautiful habit of growth. 
Height 34 feet; in flower late October and 
November. 

Lizziz Apcock. —A lovely golcen-yellow 
sport from Source d’Or. Its freedom of flower- 
ing and other characteristics are identical with 
those of the parent plant. This sport must not 
be confounded with another named Yellow 
Source d’Or. 

Witu1amM Hoimes.—The colour of this is a 
shade of the richest crimson, and the form of 
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the blossoms is pleasing. Period of flowering 
late October and early November ; height about 
3 feet. 

Giapys Rovuit.—A pretty white Japanese 
and free blooming. Period of flowering mid- 
October and later ; height about 4 feet. 

Vivip.—A comparatively new Japanese of 
the highest merit, bearing freely, charming 
chestnut-red blossoms, with a yellow reverse ; 
each flower is borne on a useful length of foot- 
stalk. Period of flowering late October ; height 
rather more than 3 feet. 

Mute. Lacrorx.—Although this variety has 
been in commerce many years, it is still one of 
the best decorative Japanese. Its pleasing 
twisted florets and chaste pure white blossoms 
are ideal of what decorative Chrysanthemums 
should be. It is free flowering, of bushy habit. 
Late October and November see this variety at 
its best ; height about 34 feet. 

Mme Fevix Perrtn.—Undoubtedly one of 
the very best of the December-flowering decora- 
tive Japanese. The colour is a beautiful soft 
rose-pink, and the form is exquisite when ter- 
minal buds are retained. It grows about 3 feet 
high. 

Aan CiIBRAN.—This isa silvery soft rose- 
pink sport from Mile. Lacroix ; in every par- 
ticular except colour this sport is identical with 
the parent variety. 

Ertre Mrrcuet..—The colour of this is deep 
rich yellow, freely shaded bronze. Its habit is 
dwarf. To be seen at its best in October the 
plant should be disbudded to about twenty 
blooms. 

Mrs. WincrieLD. —This variety is more 
often described as an early flowering Japanese 
sort ; but, as a matter of fact, November sees 
the plant at its best. The colour is a pretty 
shade of rose-pink. It is a_free-flowering 
variety, but should be partially disbudded. 
Height about 2 feet ; very bushy and compact. 

Joun SHRimpron.—One of the best of the 
deep velvety-crimson sorts, and if pinched occa- 
sionally will develop into a plant of large pro- 


portions. It is dwarf and well suited to the 
purpose under notice. Period of flowering 
November. 


Mrs. James Carter. — A _thread-petalled 
variety, and a good representative of the type. 
It is a free-flowering plant, of easy culture, 
with narrow thread-like florete. Colour pale 
yellow, pissing to primrose with age. Height 
about 35 feet; period of flowering late Novem- 
ber and early December.—kE. G. ] 





NOTHS AND REPLIKS. 


Chrysanthemum sports. —‘‘S.,” in 
the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, p. 550, 
has a note on ‘Chrysanthemum sports.” 
There are ‘‘sports” and ‘‘sports,” but he 
justly complains of the one sent out as * Pink 
Carnot.” I have my doubts about its being a 
pure sport, anyhow it is a very disappointing 
variety. I do not agree with the complaint of 
the same writer re ‘‘ Princess Victoria.” There 
are many “yellow” sports from this variety, I 
admit, but there is a true yellow as well asa 
straw-coloured one, and I enclose blooms of 
both not specially grown for blooms, as Prin- 
cess Victoria in any form is not quite my idea 
of a good late-flowering Chrysanthemum, I 
also enclose a pink sport from the same which 
has certainly enough colour to make it distinct. 
—W. J. Gopvrrey, Hxmouth. 

Chrysanthemums for cutting.—Please give 
me the names of one dozen Chrysanthemums suitable for 
cutting during Ostober and November? I do not want 
the big show varieties, but plants that will develop plenty 
of flowers for room decoration, bouquets, and sprays. 
Also one dozen for outdoor blooming.—W. M. 

[We will answer your questions in detail, 
taking the set for flowering in October and 
November first. We imagine you desire to 
grow these in pots, as the more reliable way to 
getting good flowers. Some kinds, of course, 
may be grown in the open and lifted, but we are 
not in favour of the method when it is required 
to get as much bloom as possible from the 
plants. Those planted out give good flowers 
on the leading shoots, but seldom any more, and 
not a few suffer from the lifting. Two of the 
finest for October work are Soleil d’Octobre, 
yellow, and its bronzy sport. Closely following 
this pair is the well-known Source d’Or, a 
capital plant for lifting and an indispensable 
sort; Crimson Pride, very fine; Souvenir de 
Petite Amie, white, and Phebus, yellow, both 
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very fcee ; Etoile de Feu, reddish-chestnut, good 
for cutting ; Ivory, white ; K. Hooper Pearson, 
gold ; Val d’Andorre, chestnut, shaded orange ; 
Yellow Triomphant ; Admiral Symonds, yellow ; 
Wm. Holmes, 
kinds for the open you could grow Mme. 
Desgranges, white ; G. Wermig, yellow; Marie 
Masse ; Crimson Masse ; De La Guille, apricot ; 
Harvest Home, crimson and gold; Jules Mary, 
crimson; Crimson Queen ; 
neau, yellow; Ivy Stark, orange; Mme. La 
Comtesse F. de Cariel, orange-bronze; O. J. 
Quintus; White Quintus ; and Sceur Melanie. 
white. 
white, while Flora, yellow; Fred Peel, red 
crimson; L’Ami Conderchet, primrose; and 
Mme. E Lefort, orange and amber, are Pom- 
pons forming perfect bushes of bloom under 
2 feet high. | 


crimson. Of early-flowering 


Mme. Liger Lig- 


Earlswood Beauty is a good single 





FRUIT. 


ROOT-PRUNING FRUIT-TREES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ GARDENING ILI, USTRATED.” 


Sir,—It is interesting sometimes to beginners 


to know how other beginners have overcome 
their difficultfes. 
den—a very large one—more than his house, 
but I, like Gallio, cared for none of these things, 
and fully made up my mind never to be bothered 
with a garden. 
of Grass in front of the house, facing south, I 
decided to plant fruit-trees, and, of course, 
leave the turf. 
and bought 100 trees, with three gratis, with 
others from other growers. 
as follows: Warner’s King 7, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin 8, 
7, Golden Drop 3, The Queen 2, Lord Suffield 6, 
Worcester Pearmain 2, Karly Margaret 1, Early 
Strawberry 1, Ringer 6, Keswick Codlin 5, 
Cellini Pippin 10, Faulkner’s Golden Pippin 3, 
Court of Wick 2, Lady Henniker 4, Catshead 2, 
Hawthornden 4, D. T. Fish 2, Loddlington Seed- 
ling 5, Blenheim Orange 4, Sack and Sugar 4, 
Duke of Devonshire 3, Mr. Gladstone 1, Scar- 
let Pearmain 3, Devonshire Quarrenden 5, 
Court Pendu Plat 3, Stirling Castle 1, Reinette 
du Canada 3, Alfriston 2, Peasgood’s Nonsuch 4, 
Bramley’s Seedling 5, Ribstone 2, Lane’s Prince 
Albert 1. 
gonelle 2, Fertility 2, Bon Chrétien 1, Pitmaston 
Duchess 1, 
Doyenné 2, Glou Morceau 2. Plums: Victoria 5, 
Mitchelson 2, Early Prolific 2, 
Gage 1. 


My father cared for his gar- 


However, with an acre or more 


I went to a local nurseryman 
My list was 


Ecklinville 10, Lord Grosvenor 


Pears: Althorpe Crassane 3, Jar- 
Dachess d’Orleans 1, Summer 
July Green 


The soil was heavy, except on one side where 


the clay had been taken away many years back 
and the space filled up again with anything 
handy. On this portion of light soil I planted 
my Pears 
said he had been at this class of work all his 
life. 
into the bottom for drainage, long bare roots 
to be bent round and tucked in, etc. 
imagined by many of your readers that my 
troubles soon commenced. 
and began to read the subject up. Getting 
interested, I dug the field and turned it into a 
garden, screening it off from the house by a 
rock garden and pergola, with a large bed of 
bush Roses intervening. I very soon discovered 
that the roots of my fruit-trees had struck 
down into the old turf, 
three years I lifted every one. 
have known before planting was that heavy 
land should be properly drained. Isubsequently 
managed this successfully. That as nursery- 


I employed a man specially, who 
His theory was deep holes, old turf thrown 
It may be 
I took in your paper 


In short, after two or 
What I should 


men are often very careless in taking up the 


trees before sending away, the roots should be 


carefully examined, all those showing fracture 
or bad abrasion being removed with a clean, 
straight cut, and the long, straight ones with- 
out fibre shortened. The holes should not be 
deeper than 9 inches or so. The bottom should be 
made solid, and light, well-pulverised soil 
should be placed over the roots, quite covering 
them, the tree shaken gently up and down to 
allow the soil to get well between the fibres. 
More soil should be added and trodden down 
firm, being careful not to damage the roots. 
The old turf should be put on now upside down 


or cut into small squares, then made up with 
inches above ground level to 
If the whole was well 
trodden down and well soaked with water, 


soil, say, 2 
allow for sinking. 


and so on. 






























quantity grown. 
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the tree under such conditions, shculd thrive. 
As regards pruning, very little is required 
for the first three years any more than 
to add to the shapeliness. I favour planting 
in October, and shortening the branches back 
in March. I have planted trees in September 
with leaves and some fruit on, also on Easter 
Monday, and both have done well. If, say the 
third year, the trees have made stronger growths 
than are required, besides shortening them, the 
roots must be attended to, or the growth will 
occur again year by year at the expense of the 
crop. The best plan is to root prune in 
October. I generally trench under one side of 
the tree and get right under the stem, cut 
away any tap-roots or others that have gone 
down, leaving, say, two-thirds of the roots 
untouched. Iftheroots have gone down badly, 
as mine had, then lift the whole tree, but on 
no account must any root be left in either a 
fractured or damaged state, this being the very 
essence of success or failure. When root 
pruning is again required, cut the other side 
Trees that are not throwing up too 
much wood should not be touched at the roots 


unless they look unhealthy or show symptons 
of canker, in which case they may be examined 
to ascertain the cause, if not already known. 
is needless to say that some trees will not do 
well, and that to interfere with the roots will 
not improve them. 
could not prevent my Lord Suffield from 
cankering 
I have discarded it, as I prefer Lord Gros- 
venor or Ecklinville. 
mortar from a building taken down, buried at the 
roots, might have cured the evil. 
Seedling has large fruit but unsatisfactory. 
Court Pendu Plat does best with me ; the trees 
have been laden every year but one. 
Grosvenor—the fruit have squeezed each other 
out all down a branch. 
crops, Peasgood’s Nonsuch has magnificent fruit. 
The second year asmall bush-tree bore seventeen 
Apples, the largest’ weighed 1} 1b. The tree 
made so much growth I moved it to another place 
where it got more sun, and last year it probably 
bore 100, averaging nearly 1 lb. each. It isa wild 
grower and wants a good deal of management. 
The fruit was quite sound at Christmas last year, 
which is late for this, and I have not com- 
menced using it yet. 
the coach-house, fitted all over with shelves and 
laths, 
the fruit is an apology for what is grown in 
Worcestershire and south. The Worcester and 
Scarlet Pearmains colour well. 
thornden, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Bramley’s 
Seedling into June, Ringer and Warner’s King 
into February. I have had great trouble with 
the Mr. Gladstone tree. 
and moved it also in six years. 
rewarded, as it was red with fruit in July. 
The 
the same time, and the trees are laden every 
year, also Fertility, branches of which have to 
be tied up most years; they are very bad for 
breaking. My Pitmaston Duchess, about eight 
years old, gave me about 75 beautiful Pears this 
year. 

twice. 
cold neighbourhood and soil ;—Cooking : Codlio, 
Lord Grosvenor, Ecklinville (these are liable to 
become badly pitted), Warner’s King, Court 
Pendu Plat, Lady Henniker, Stirling Castle, 


It 


Do what I would I 


in this heavy land; in fact, 
Perhaps a load of old 


Loddlington 


Also Lord 


1 have never seen such 


My store-room is over 


Blenheim will not do so far north, as 


I keep Haw- 


I root-pruned it once 
Last year I was 


Summer Doyenné Pear is ripe at 


It has been moved once and root pruned 
I should give as best Apples for this 


Hawthornden, Ringer, Bramley’s Seedling. 


Dessert: Early Strawberry, Margaret, Devon- 
shire Quarrenden, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Wor- 
cester Pearmain, Scarlet Pearmain, and Cox’s 


Orange Pippin. The above have been placed in 
the order of coming in, and should give a supply 
more or less from July to May, according to the 
As regards Pears, Jargonelle 
is quite satisfactory ; Summer Doyenré is laden 
every year, and is ripe as the fruit drops in 
July; Fertility also laden every year, ripe in 
October; Althorpe Crassane, fair bearer, 
wonderful crop this year, is best during Novem- 
ber. The Pear-trees, being on one side of the 
garden, have been left practically unpruned on 
the top, the bottom branches being dispensed 
with. When a branch or limb is removed it 
should be sawn right from themain stem or trunk, 
leaving no projection whatever. Fruit-trees bleed 
very little. Most people leave 4 inch or more 
projecting, which decays, whereas if cut quite 
flush the bark covers the bare space and nothing 
is seen of it in a few years. The Victoria is the 


ry 


7 
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best Plum for this neighbourhood. 


others, no doubt, as good or better. 


A grower must make up his mind what size 
My remarks 
chiefly refer to bush-trees and not to standards, 
and he arranges accordingly, taking out all weak 
wood, shortening back to 2 inches or 3 inches all 
lateral branches, keeping the centre open and 
seeing that the branches do not interfere with 
one another, filling up all spaces, and getting the 
tree even ; but a man wants a good eye for all 
this, and it is only by observation, reading, and 
practice that the necessary knowledge can be 
obtained. Let me impress upon your readers in 
conclusion that in this kind of culture, in cases 
where the growth is excessive, to attack the 
roots, leaving the cuts clean and no bruises, and 
then they will find that the trees will bear year 


and shape he wishes the tree. 


by year, seldom causing disappointment. 
Staffordshire. Nov. 26, 1901. W. G. B. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Fruit-trees and birds.—Would you kindly say in 





your correspondence column what is best to do to deter 
birds from picking out the fruit-buds from Red and White 
Ourrants? They practically strip my bushes directly the 
leaves fall, with the resuit I get next to no fruit the 


following year.—Nomren. 


(Stretch some pieces of thread among the branches of 
the trees, and give them a good wash of lime and soot. If 
this fails you had best protect with fine mesh fishing- 


nets. ] 


Apple Catshead.—Some years ago I planted a 
standard Apple-tree named Catshead. At the time of 
purchase the nursery people told me they had ceased to 


keep it, but at my request they obtained one for me. 


Now it is beginning to bear I find the fruit inside mottled 
with brown, as if it was beginning to go bad. Can you 
explain this, and is this old fashioned kind worth growing? 
I have thought of putting a tree of either Warner’s King 
or Peagood’s Nonsuch in its place, but await your reply.— 


A. J. WooLFaLL. 


[There must be something wrong with the tree at the 
roots for the fruit to go as you say. Itis a very valuable 
cooking Apple in use from October to January, but never 


fruits freely until it becomes old,] 


Gage Plums.—Intending planters of Gage 
Plums should include the following varieties. I 


have tried them and found them excellent. 
Ma‘ laughlin’s Gage, is an early transparent Gage, 


dull green, heavily spotted with red, flavour 
It bears early 
and freely. Oullin’s Golden Gage, a large 
yellow variety, is very handsome, ripening in 


exczedingly rich and delicious, 


August. The flavour is all that can be desired, 


and although the finest fruits are produced on 


wall trees, it succeeds well as a standard in 
warm districts. Denniston’s Superb, a small 
but exquisitely-flavoured Gage, greenish-yellow, 


an immense bearer, succeeds in all forms. If 
left on the tree till partly shrivelled it forms a 


delicious sweetmeat.—J. 





GARDEN WORK. 





Conservatory.—We are approaching the 
worst time of the year for flowering plants. Of 
course, there is plenty of late-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums where a speciality is made of late 
kinds. We grow several hundreds of Princess 
Victoria, whose blooms are now just expanding, 
and will last till wellinto January. The yellow 
form of this is quite equal to the white, and will, 
I have no doubt, be largely grown. This variety 
is excellent both for cutting and for the conser- 
vatory. Though the flowers are not so large as 
those of a few other late kinds they are perfect 


in shape, and the stems are stout and carry the’ 


flowers boldly. Among the old plants which 
are worth attention now are Coronilla glauca 
and its variegated variety, C. g. variegata. The 
latter makes a specially handsome pyramid 
without flowers. Both of these will be useful 
in the unheated house as they are pretty hardy 
in sheltered places outside. I have had them 
stand out uninjured against a wall, and they 
make rather pretty low wall plants. The 
Correas are pretty hard-wooded shrubs in flower 
now. They are of no use to those who want to 
cut every blossom they see ; but they are pretty 
and lasting as pot plants in the conservatory, 
and do not require much heat. The large form 
of the Christmas Rose (Helleborus maximus), or 
whatever is the correct name of the large- 
flowered, long-stalked variety, is well adapted 
for pot culture in the cool conservatory. When 
well done, a very effective group may be made 
now with Roman Hyacinths and Princess of 
Wales Violets, either in mixture, or broad centre 
of Hyacinths, and a band round of Violeta. 
Cyclamens in a mass are charming also, white in 


I only write 
of the sorts I have had experience in ; there are 


the centre, and a broad band of the dark crimson 
form outside, with a few small Ferns or Mosses 
intermixed. When these lowly things are 
scattered they are lost; but group them and 
they are very attractive. Weak liquid-manure 
helps everything coming into blossom, and is 
good for Camellias and other plants in bud. 
There must be a little regular warmth now ; but 
a night temperature of 50 degs. is high enough. 


Stove. — Regulate the temperature to 
suit the plants grown in the house. The 
days are now short and often dull and sun- 
less, and high temperatures undér such condi- 
tions mean weakly growth. From 60 degs. to 
65 degs. at night for the next month will be high 
enough for the general run of stove plants. 
Then, when the days lengthen, more heat may 
be given. A good many gardeners who grow 
mixed collections of stove plants manage to keep 
them in good order without at any time exceed- 
ing the night temperatures given above. Mois- 
ture will be used in proportion to the tempera- 
ture, and too much syringing to soften the dry 
heat is not always beneficial during the short 
days, for the reason given above that it leads to 
attenuated growth ; therefore, on the whole, it 
is best to avoid high night temperatures, especi- 
ally if it is necessary to make the pipes very hot 
to obtain the temperature aimed at. Where the 
house is a small one, a covering of frigi-domo 
on cold nights is both beneficial and economical. 
Very little ventilation will be needed now 
beyond what finds its way through the laps of 
the glass, but an inch or two at intervals along 
the ridge will do good on bright days. There 
will be plenty of bright flowers in the house now 
if the thermometer does not fallebelow 60 degs. 
All the usual soft-wooded winter-flowering 
plants will be effective now. Many of the 
Begonias, Poinsettias, and other things, except 
Kuphorbias, may do in the conservatory for a 
time. Euphorbias, when taken toa lower tem- 
perature, often lose their foliage. The best way 
to grow Euphorbia jacquiniflora is to plant it 
out in a light position in a warm-house, It may 
be planted in boxes and trained up a wall. I 
have had it in this way cover a back wall 12 feet 
high in two years, from which long sprays of 
scarlét blossom could be cut most of the winter. 


Outside Vine-borders.—If well drained 
and not too deep, and heavy rains kept off during 
winter, outside borders give less trouble than 
inside, But, under any circumstances, heavy 
rains ehould be kept off, even if the Vines are not 
forced. I know, of course, that fairly good 
results are obtained without any special care in 
this way ; but this only proves what an accom- 
modating plant the Vine is, and one might also 
add that when this happens the particular situa- 
tion is specially favourable for root production. 
What I have found best is to shelter the roots 
in winter and give more water in summer to 
keep the roots near the surface, where food can 
be given. The cold winter rains and snow carry 
the strength of the borders down to the drains, 
and so rob the roots of their proper sustenance, 
and then when the hot weather comes in summer 
they ramble away in search of food. If they 
find it, the break-up of the constitution of the 
Vines is delayed ; but if they reach a bad sub- 
soi), the collapse comes early. 


Mushroom-house.—In a general way, 
this house is never large enough for all the 
work it is capable of doing at this season. 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and Chicory, or salads may 
be brought on in succession by introducing 
relays of roots as often as is necessary. Mush- 
rooms, too, are always in great demand, and 
woe be to the gardener who fails to keep up 
the supply. This means that beds must be 
made pretty often—in fact, the open shed 
near the Mushrooms will always have manure 
in course of prepiration for new beds. Some 
beds will do better than others, even when 
made with the same care, and to ensure a con- 
stant supply requires thought and care and 
not too much trust, which means that those 
responsible must see to the work. Small fires 
will be necessary now, unless the house is large 
and well filled with beds. A steady tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. will be necessary. 

Window gardening —Watering is the 
most important matter in indoor plant culture. 
Never water a plant in a pot without first 
testing the pot by tapping its sides. The 
sound given off will tell its condition. When 
water is required give enough to moisten all 


the soil and run through. Never permit a 
plant to stand in water after the soil is moist, 
or trouble will come. Sponge the foliage of 
Palms, Rubbers, and Aspidistras often. Bulbs 
coming into flower are not easily overwatered, 
and a little stimulant in the water occasionally 
will do good. Late Hyacinths may be started 
in glasses for late blooming. Keep them in a 
cool, dark place for a month to make roots, then 
gradually inure to the light. 


Outdoor garden.—In a general way, all 
newly-planted evergreens should have the soil 
firmly fixed round the roots by a soaking of 
water. This is especially important in light 
soils, and in spring, when the dry March winds 
set in, seo that the roots are kept moist, and, if 
necessary, the foliage can be damped with the 
hose or syringe. If properly planted and cared 
for, the deaths ought to be very few, even where 
large plants are moved, and among small stuff 
there should be no deaths. Deciduous things 
require less care than evergreens. Unless fre- 
quently transplanted, Lawson’s Cypress wants 
careful handling, especially during the spring 
after planting. Portugal Laurels sometimes 
give trouble, and may want cutting back. The 
Austrian Pine is rather a difficult subject if not 
regularly transplanted, though when planted 
early in autumn and damped over in dry 
weather in spring the losses are very few. All 
successful transplanting is mainly a question of 
doing the right thing at the right time. Stak- 
ing and mulching are always important. Keep 
the surface stirred among young plants, such as 
Carnations and other things planted this 
autumn. Climbers on walls and trellises should 
be pruned and tied in. Put in cuttings of 
flowering shrubs. 


Fruit garden.—No matter how small the 
garden may be, there is generally room for a few 
Currants and Gooseberries, and this is the time 
to plant. Break up the land well and manure 
it liberally, as Currants and Gooseberries seldom 
fail to bear, and must be well nourished or the 
fruits will be small. Red and White Currants 
are often used to cover walls and fences, especi- 
ally in bad aspects where other fruits will not 
thrive, aud, in such positions, if covered with 
netting, they will keep till late in the autumn. 
Warrington Gooseberry also will keep late on a 
north wall; but the flavour suffers from lack of 
sunshine. Black Currants can only be profitably 
grown as bushes, and, in pruning, the growth 
should be thinned and not shortened much, as 
they bear chiefly on the young wood, not on 
spurs, like the Red and White Currants. In 
pruning the two last named, spur the young 
shoots back and shorten leader to 3 inches or 
4 inches ; but a young shoot may be left to fill 
in where required. (ooseberries should not be 
crowded. Free-growing kinds should be 6 feet 
apart to give room to move among them com- 
fortably. Five feet each way will suffice for 
Currants, though Black Currants on a good soil 
will profitably occupy more space. Morello 
Cherries do very well as bushes or standards, 
though the fruits are not so fine as those 
obtained from walls ; but bush Cherries do well 
and bear freely. 


Vegetable garden.—Where the means of 
forcing exist, Seakale and Asparagus will now 
be ready for use, and, by making new beds 
every fortnight or so, a succession can easily be 
kept up. Only use fire-heat for the Mushroom- 
house when the temperature falls below 55 degs. 
If fires are necessrry. more moisture must be 
used in the house to correct the drying influence 
of the fire. Damping floors will generally be 
sufficient, or, if not, the syringe can be used to 
damp walls, etc. Beds in bearing will require 
water in sufficient quantity to keep the bottom 
as well as the top of the bed moist. A little 
salt in the water will be helpful, and, of course, 
the water should be of the same temperature as 
the beds, ora little warmer, especially if the 
bedsare losing heat. A soaking of weak liquid- 
manure will often stimulate production. This is 
the season when all the spare time should be 
given up to deepening and improving the soil. 
Let the air into it by trenching or ridging it up. 
Double digging or bastard trenching is the best 
course where the subsoil is bad. It will prob- 
ably take years to make a bad soil good ; but if 
the right course is taken, every year will see an 
improvement. Never waste any rubbish— 
reduce it by fire, not necessarily to ash, but char 
it. E. Hospay, 
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THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 23rd,—Flowers, foliage, and berries 
of various kinds are in great demand for Christ- 
mas decoration, and more attention will be 
given to raising a supply of the white flowers of 
the Christmas Rose and the red fruits of the 
Chinese Lantern-plant (Physalis Franchetti). 
Leaves of Crotons are useful, and we generally 
save an overgrown plant or two, which can be 
pruned back for the foliage at this season. To 
keep up a supply of Roses, a few have been 
moved to a warm house. 

December 24th. — Made up _ hot-bed for 
Radishes and Horn Carrots. About half the 
bulk of the beds is tree-leaves. There is no 
fear of such beds overheating. Finish unnailing 
Peaches on walls ready for pruning. Moved a 
few more flowering and foliage plants to con- 
servatory, and re-arranged them. A few pots of 
Eucharis Lilies and Poinsettias have helped the 
arrangements, We believe In grouping such 
things by themselves, and adding suitable fine- 
foliaged plants or trees. 

December 26th.—This is usually a holiday 
time, but a gardener has few holidays. Houses 
must be attended to, plants will want water, 
and Ferns require frequent attention ; and so, 
when other people are keeping the holiday, the 
gardener is working about his houses among his 
plants, and when a man’s heart is in his work 
he rather enjoys a quiet time, pricking off seed- 
ling Ferns or tying Peaches under glass, or look- 
ing over the duplicate stock of choice alpines 
which are plunged under glass. 

December 27th.—Dusted Gooseberries and 
Currants with a mixture of lime and soot to 
keep off birds. Plums will receive the same 
attention. It is always a rule to thoroughly 
syringe Plums and Cherries on walls with a 
rather strong insecticide. The cheapest thing 
we have used is Sunlight-soap, 3 oz. to the 
gallon. It is used warm, There has been less 
trouble with insects since this practice was 
adopted. It is always done before the buds 
begin te move. 

December 28th.—Sowed seeds of Tomatoes 
and Cucumbers for early planting in warm- 
houses. Potted more crowns of Lily of the 
Valley and plunged in warm propagating-pit. 
Moved more shrubs and other things to forcing- 
house to push into bloom for cutting and con- 
servatory. Started Vines in pots at a night 
temperature of 50 degs. The pots are plunged 
in a leaf-bed. YVilled a small span-roofed house 
with early Nectarines in pots, chiefly Early 
Rivers and Cardinal. These force well when 
established. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Impounding trespassing stock.—On Dec. 4th 
the harriers crossed my fields and left the gates open, and 
two of my cows strayed into my neighbour’s land. When 
I went to feed the cows in the evening I could not find 
them, and two hours later my neighbour sent me a note to 
the effect that he had found my cows in his field, and that 
he had impounded them, and that I could have them back 
on payment of 103. I had to pay this sum before he would 
release them. Had he the legal right to demand so much? 
The cows were in his possession not more than five hours. 
He says he fed my cattle. Had he the right to do this?— 
J. W. 

[Your neighbour was legally justified in 
impounding the trespassing animals and in 
detaining them until compensation was ten- 
dered for the damage they had done. But he 
was not entitled to detain the cattle for damage 
done in a previous trespass if there had been 
such, he could only detain them for the damage 
done on that occasion. He was bound to supply 
the impounded animals with sufficient food and 
water, and he was entitled to recover from you 
double the value of the food and water thus 
supplied. If the sum of 103. was in excess of 
the amount of the actual damage done, plus 
double the value of the food and water supplied, 
and you paid this sum under protest, you may 
recover back the excess paid.—K. C. T.] 
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the Epitor of GARDENING, 37, 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLIsHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents sho bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmmediately followino 
the receipt of their communication. We do net reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
oreatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent.. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOW®BRS. 


Carnation fungus (Amy M. Horton).—The leaves 
you send have been attacked by Helminthosporium 
echinulatum. As this fungus vegetates between the two 
membranes of the leaf, no cure can be attempted. The 
om thing to do is to pick off the affected leaves and burn 

em. 


Planting Clematis (S. Berkeley).—You ought to 
get your Clematises in pots, and if the soil is poor, it 
would be well to dig it out, replacing with a mixture of 
loam, leaf-soil, androtten manure. If the subsoil is heavy, 
put in some drainage, such as brickbats, with some turf 
Grass side down over them. The only thing you can do 
with your Hollies is to mulch them well with rotten 
manure, and see that the roots do not get dry. 


Cooperia Drummondi (4. J. Woolfall).—The 
Cooperia is allied to the Zephyranthes, and though 
probabiy hardy in some districts, is best treated as half- 
hardy in a border of deep sandy soil under a west wall. 
Each stalk produces but one flower, but in a mass they 
have a fine effect. The flowers of the Cooperias always 
open in the cool of the evening. The bulbs should be 
planted in the early spring. 


Worms in lawn (Gco. R. Fleming).—Lime-water 
is the best remedy. Place 12 lb. of unslaked lime in a 
barrel, and pour 30 gallons of water over it, stirring it well 
up and allowing it to stand for forty-eight hours. Water 
the lawn with the clear liquid, using a rosed water-pot 
during damp weather, giving a good soaking on the 
evening succeeding that on which a good watering has 
been given. This will bring the worms to the surface, 
when they can be swept up and cleared away. 


Pruning Rose Crimson Rambler (Perplexed). 
—Doubtless the very thick, overcrowded state of the 
branches has something to do with your plant not flower- 
ing. We should advise you to remove some of the growths 
at once, retaining the best and strongest of this year’s 
production as far as possible. When this is done spread 
them well out and pinch out the points of the shoots. Do 
not shorten the growths in any way either now or in the 
spring. 

Paraffin. emulsion (Glendronach).—What is 
termed paraffin emulsion is made by dissolving 2 lb. of 
soft-soap in 2 quarts of boiling water in an old saucepan, 
and when removed from the fire, but still boiling hot, pour 
ina pint of paraffin-oil, and with a small syringe keep 
working or churning the mixture until it is one mass of 
lather. Then add ten times its body of water, and it is 
ready for use. When being applied it should be first 
worked through a syringe to ensure being well mixed. 
This solution may be sprayed with an Abol syringe on to 
any description of plants or trees that are insect infested. 
The plants should be well washed with clear water twenty- 
four hours afterwards. 


Mealy-bug on Azaleas (7’. F.).—This is a terrible 
pest on Azaleas. It will be hardly possible to clear it off 
altogether now, though a good many may be got rid of 
by turning the plants on their sides and syringiug them 
forcibly with a mixture of soft-soap and paraftin-oil at the 
rate of 3 oz. of soft-soap and a quarter of a pint of paraffin 
to three gallons of water, applied warm. The plants may 
require more than one dressing to make them passably 
clean till the blossoms are past, when a special effort 
should be made to get rid of them ; but this will be a work 
of difficulty, especially if other plants growing near are 
infested with the same troublesome insects. 


Planting a new garden (Charlton).—It is too late 
now to crop a vegetable garden, but if you desire to plant 
any fruit-trees, you should do so at once if the weather is 
open. Your best course will be to have the ground 
trenched to a depth of 18 inches during the winter, keep- 
ing the bottom soil where it is, but having it well broken 
up, giving it a good dressing of the manure you refer to, 
forking some into the top soil after the trenching is done. 
The ground will thus be ready for sowing early next spring 
Peas and Broad Beans, also planting Asparagus, Seakale, 
and Potatoes, sowing also seeds’of all kinds of roots and 
various summer crops. 


Treatment of a Stephanotis (Ff. A.).—This 

lant naturally flowers in the summer months, and after 
it has flowered and made its growth should pass into the 
resting period ; but before doing so the young growths 
ought to be trained up near the glass roof and well 
ripened in a high temperature. During the Jate autumn and 
winter months a temperature of from 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
suits it best, and if planted out no water will be needed at 
the roots. The plant in question has probably been kept 
in a high temperature and moist atmosphere after it 
flowered. The temperature at present of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. would imply this. The flowers now opening 
should be allowed to do go; the plant will not suffer any 
material injury thereby; ; 








United Horticultural Benefit and Provi- 
dent Society.—The usual monthly committee meeting 
of this society was held on Monday evening last at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Mr. C. H. Ourtis in the chair. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Two new members were elected, making a total of 83 for 
the year. Two members only are now on the sick fund, 
although five others have received sick pay during the 
month, the amount paid out since the last meeting being 
£16 18. The treasurer reported that he had invested £400 
oy rh C.C. Stock, leaving him a balance in hand of 
£7 28. . 






Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 

ts follow these 
clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the paper only, and addressed to 
outhampton-street, Covent 








Bougainvillea (Perplexed).—You do not say what 
Bougainvillea yours is, but if it is B. glabra, the plant 
after flowering must be kept rather drier at the root, and 
be given all the sun possible to ripen the wood. Then 
early in the spring the branches may be shortened back, 
and any old and exhausted shoots cut out. After this the 
plant will break into growth and should flower well. 
During the winter not less than 45 degs. of heat should be 
given, with, in the spring, a rise to 60 degs. The other 
variety of Bougainvillea—viz., B. spectabilis, needs a stove 
or intermediate-house, a large structure, so that there is 
no need to cut away the long, rambling shoots, full 
exposure to light, and a thorough rest induced by a less 


amount of water and a reduced temperature during the 
winter. 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Magnolia grandiflora (4. Barlow).—This is best 
treated as a wall plant in England, and under these con- 
ditions it will thrive and flower freely. A very exposed 
position is not suitable for this heavy-foliaged tree, and 
shelter from cold winds is desirable. It always does best 
in the nooks between windows or irregular fronts of 
dwelling-houses, buttresses on high walls also affording 
good shelter. The strongest branches must be securely 
fastened to the walls, the side shoots being tied to these. 
The trees ought not to be too closely trained, but if the 
panes or shoots are left too long the winds may break 

em off, 


Planting Ampelopsis Veitchi (Constant 
Reader).—If the soil is poor you had better take out a hole 
about 24 inches deep and 24 inches wide, putting in some 
drainage and laying some turf, Grass side down, over it. 
Oa this place some good loamy soil, intermixed with rotten 
manure and some leaf-soil. Then put in your plant, 
spreading out the roots and making the soil firm. Water 
well to settle the soil, and mulch with some rotten manure. 
It the spring is dry, you will have to water occasionally. 
Nail up the shoots when first planted, but when growth 
beging they will cling to the wall without any assistance. 
Plant your Roses at once, treating them in the same way. 


Cutting down Rhododendrons (Hal/amshire). 
—As the Rhododendrons are so old there is considerable 
risk if they are cut back into the hard wood of their not 
breaking out in a satisfactory manner. Without seeing 
them it is:difficult to advise as to how far they should be 
cut, and we can only say, do not cut them back farther 
than is necessary to ensure a shapely plant. The first 
half of the month of April is a very good time to carry 
this out. When cut back and the spaces between the 
plants are clear, lightly fork in a liberal top-dressing of 
leaf-mould or peat, as this will not only afford fresh rooting 
material for the active surface roots, but also act as a 
mulch during dry weather. 


Moving Rhododendrons (J. £. St. George).—In 
the event of good, open weather your young Rhododen- 
drons can be readily transplanted from now till the end of 
February.’ They should be dug upcarefully with as much 
soil attached as possible, and replanted in their permanent 
quarters with little delay. If there is any chance of the 
roots being exposed to drying winds before this can be 
carried out, they should be temporarily covered with a 
little soil. To prepare the ground for the young Rhodo- 
dendrons, it must be thoroughly dug, and if of a clayey 
nature some peat or decayed leaves should be thoroughly 
incorporated therewith. In planting, take care that the 
soil is made firm around the roots. Of course, if very 
damp or of an adhesive nature, it will not need so much 
treading as where it is light and sandy. In planting take 
care to put your young Rhododendrons at such a depth 
that there is a saucer-shaped depression around the stem 
of each, as so treated they are not likely to suffer from 
want of moisture, while if artificial watering is necessary 
during the first summer, which may happen if it is very 
dry, the operation is greatly assisted by each plant stand- 
ing in a slight hollow. 


VEGETABLES. 


Celery decaying (Constant Reader).—¥rom the 
appearance of the Uelery sent we fear the seed was sown 
too early and that the plants remained too long in the 
beabbed The piece of head sent showed that the plants 
had bolted, and that in earthing up some soil had been 
allowed to get into the hearts, thus causing the centre of 
the head to decay. 


FRUIT. 


The lackey moth (Wolverley A. Fordham),— 
The eggs on the Apple-shoot you send are those of the 
above. From these eggs small, black, hairy caterpillars 
hatch about the beginning of May, and at once spin a web 
over themselves. In these webs they live in companies, 
and go out to feed on the leaves, returning for shelter in 
wet weather or at night. Some good may be done by 
looking for the rings of eggs on the shoots and destroying 
them. This is rather tedious. A far better way is to 
watch for the webs and at once cut them down and 
destroy them. You might syringe the trees now with 
the caustic solution which has so often been recommended 
in our pages. 


Fruits for marketing (W. M.).—Without doubt 
the finest and best growing Raspberry is the one known 
as Superlative. It is a most abundant cropper, the fruits 
are large, rather long, and of a good red colour. It is the 
most popular variety in cultivation for gardens. But 
market growers like varieties that can have the canes cut 
down to about 34 feet, and that will stand erect when 
fruiting, needing no tying to stakes. For that purpose 
none is better than Hornet. The selection should largely 
depend on how you can ,treat the canes. As to Goose- 
berries, you do not want twelve varieties for market. So 
mapy would be useless. A few that stand out as specially 
fine reds for market are Whinham’s Industry, Crown Bob, 
Lancashire Lad, and Red Warrington, and reds always sell 
best. Then if you have for a yellow, Keepsake, and 
white, Whitesmith, you have the best. There are no 
better varieties for marketing green than Keepsake and 
Lancashire Lad. Both are early and large. 


Goiden Mayberry not fruiting (Constant 
Reader).—We have not yet heard of the Bramble hybrid, 
called Golden Mayberry, fruiting in this country. That 
may be due to its unfitness for our climate, to its general 
sterility, or to our inability so far to furnish for it the 
needfultreatment, The variety is presented in commerce 
as a sort of yellow-fruited Bramble, the product of a cross 
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between the yellow Raspberry and the American Black- 
berry. Some fine things have come out of similar crosses, 
both in America, the Logan Berry for instance, a wonder- 
fully fine black-fruited ybrid, and in England, as for 
instance the red-fruited Mahdi and the Golden Queen 
Raspberry, both hybrids. But these are all strong 
growers and free fruiters. The Mayberry may not be 
either. We will enquire and let you know later, as so few 
seem to know anything about it. 

Blackberries (Wilderness).—An increasing interest 
in the cultivation of Blackberries has brought a good many 
varieties into notice, and among them all our own native 
varieties have proved as good as any under culture. The 
methods of pruning and training best suited to these are 
much on the same lines as the Raspberry is given, but the 
varieties vary a great deal in general habit and strength, 
80 that the system must be modified to suit the variety. 
Some make canes many feet in length, and these should 
not be shortened down on an equality with the less robust 
varieties, and it is best to cut away only the unripened 
tips of the young canes in all cases, as hard pruning 
Po iat to stunt the lateral fruit bearing shoots to a con- 
siderable degree. Weakly growths may be cut away 
entirely, as they only serve to cumber the rest if they are 
left on the plants. Perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
training is tying to wires, as with the Raspberry, but the 
stronger canes should be bent into the form of an arch, 
This will keep them low and within bounds, while it also 
helps them to break more regularly than they would if 
trained upright. An excellent position for Blackberries 
is a low board fence in a sunny part of the garden. 
Fastened to this they may be allowed a little more 
freedom of growth, and they always look happy when so 
grown. Your best plan will be to get plants from a 
nursery, as these will be more suitable for moving, and 
will take hold of the soil at once and fruit next year, 


—_— 


SHORT REPLIBS, 
D. S. S.— See reply to “ Greensand” re 
our issue of Noy. 16, p. 502. The Moss-litter you have is 
not suitable for hang light soil. Cow-manure, if to be 
had, is by far the best.——A. B.—The Maiden-hair Fern is 
Adiantum, and the Filmy Fern is Todea, See illustration 
in coming issue. Houghton.—See our issue of Feb 16, 
p. 668, of this year, which can be had of the publisher, 
price 14d., post free. Try Jas. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea, 
London, S.W.— L, E. R.—Apply to Messrs. Francis and 
Co , Lion Works, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. OW «Ee: 
—Kindly send us specimens, and then we can better help 
you. W. M. Acton.—Write to Messrs. B. §. Williams 
and Son, The Nurseries, Upper Holloway, London, N.—— 
A, F. H.—Write to M. M. Ketton Freres, Rose Growers, 
Luxembourg.— J. H. W. Thomas.—We eee no reason 
why the Horse-Chestnut should not doin the position you 
refer to, as it will grow almost any where.—S. C.—We 
do not know where you can get dried Lavender. — 
Lively.—For treatment of Begonia Gloire de Lorraine see 
our issue of Noy. 23, p. 505. J. H. B — Quite impossible 
to say from specimen sent.—— Navy Blue.—See article in 
our issue of Aug 25, 1900, which can be had of the 
publisher, price 1}d.—Mum.—Stable-manure well rotted 
should answer your purpose. If the soil is very light, cow- 
manure, if to be had, would be more suitable, as the 
moisture is retained better by ueing this. It would be far 
better to strike cuttings of the Chrysanthemums now, 
and throw away the old panty when you have secured 
all you want.—H, F. $.—From the leaves sent it is 
difficult to say why they have gone off, but we should 
imagine they have been attacked by mildew. Kindly 
send flowers and leaves of the plant you wish us to name, 
——French Beans.—Unless you can command more heat 
than you say, it is useless to attempt the forcing of French 
Beans.— Perpleacd.—In all probability your Passion- 
flower was dry at the roots, hence the failure of the buds 
to expand. Hopeful.—Any hardy plants will do. Irises 
and Lilies should do well.——Sam Groves.—Kindly give 
the name of the Stonecrop you refer to, or send us apiece 
of it. Also say what Aralia you write about. —— Nunn,.— 
Any of the ornamental Ivies would do, as also strong- 
rowing Tea Roses like Réved’Or and Gloire de Dijon.—— 
nquirer.—Plant out during March if the weather is 
favourable, and you ought to have them in bloom in the 
autumn.——S. Kieran.—The frost will not kill them, but 
it will weaken them very much. If frost threatens you 
ought to put some loose litter over them. — Ignoramus. 
—The reference was to the dried heads of bloom, which 
are yery useful when thus used. 
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NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 


Names of plants.—Torquay.—We cannot under- 
take to name florists’ flowers. Your Freesia leaves have 
been attacked by thrips, caused by being kept too dry. 
——Lively.—1, Sparmannia africana; 2, Plumbago 
capensis; 3, Adiantum cuneatum grandiceps; 4, Pteris 
longifolia. ——#.- Rycroft.—Looks like an Alyssum, but 
difficult to say without flowers.— George Crook,—Looks 
like the Caper Spurge (Euphorbia Lathyris), but it is very 
unfair to send us a leaf only.——F. J'aylor.— Cupressus 
thyoides.——W. Hammond.—We cannot undertake to 
name florists’ flowers.——Moss Huyton.—1, Polystichum 
angulare proliferum (British); 2, Aspidium coriaceum, 
also known in gardens as Polystichum capense (Cape of 
Good Hope), not a Davallia; 3, Lastrea spinulosa 
(British); 4, Cyrtomium Fortunei (Japan). 


Names of fruits.—P. Wade.—i, Waltham Abbey 
Seedling ; 2, Crimson Queening ; 3, Baddow Pippin. —— 
J. P. W.—Apple Crimson Queening.——Mrs. Forster.— 
Apple Minchall Crab.——J. B.—Pears: 1, Winter Nelis; 
this is best against a wall in cold districts ; 2, Specimens 
insuflicient.——F’. J. G.—Pear probably Beurré d’Anjou, 
but very difficult to say from one specimen only.—— 
Col. Broomhead.—1, Boston Russet; 2, Margil; 
Northern Spy; 4, Ashmead’s Kernel. 
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Catalogues received.—Jas. Veitch and Sons, Ltd., 
Chelsea.—Catalogue of Seeds for 1902; List of Chrysan- 
themums, Border Carnations, Picotees.——Sutton and 
Sons, Reading.— Amateur Guide in Horticulture for 1902. 

Books received.—‘ The Procession of the Months.” 
Verses by Beatrice Orane. Designs by Walter Crane. 
published by R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, 
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Clay's Successful Gardening 
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The first Heater of, its icin! 
TREGGON & CO., BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
ARDENER (HEAD), age 32, married, 


thoroughly experienced in all departments, including 
Orchids, desires engagement in good establishmen:, 6 years 
character from present employer, good references, disengaged 
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}POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. 


} Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article, 
Is. 1d. each; Ivory Handle Budding Knives, no 
better made, 1s. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade 
Waistcoat Pocket Knife, 1s. 1d. each ; Corn Knives, 
seq 1s.; Workmen’s Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen 
via Blade, ls. 1d. Ihe blades of all the above are made 
eq from the very best Kngliah arncihle cagt ateel. Post 
am treo, PRICE LIST FREE. ! 


J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 
Sheaf Island Works, SHEFFIELD. 
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HY BE BOTHERED with keeping Ferrets, 


when for ls. Gamekeeper of 41 years’ experience will 
send whole of following real, genuine recipes ?—Drawing and 
catching Rats in enormous quantities, alive or dead ; destroy- 
ing Moles by millions; bolting Rats or Rabbits from their 
holes; drawing Game any distance; compelling Rabbits to 
lay out for covert shooting ; forcing Hens to lay (best on earth), 
curing skins, secret fishing oils, trapping Rabbits, Hares, 
Foxes, etc., alive; very valuable dog fancier’s secret ; positive 
cure for gapes in Pheasants and Poultry. Thousands of 
testimonials,—Z. THOMPSON, Frederic-place, Weymouth, 
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THE GARDEN ANNUAL 


ALMANACK and ADDRESS BOOK for 1902, 


CONTAINING— 


An Almanack for the year 1902. | List of Horticultural and Botanical Societies in 

Seasonable Work for each month. the United Kingdom. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable Alphabetical List of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and 
each month. | Florists. 





New Plants of the past year. Lists of Gardens, Country Seats, and Gardeners, 
List of Horticultural Builders, &c., &c. and Principal Parks and Gardens. 


The most complete and accurate Reference Book for the use of all interested in Gardens. 
Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, price \/-5 07 direct from Publisher, V3, post free. 





ORDER FORM, 
To the Publisher, THE GARDEN ANNUAL. 


Please send to address below a copy of “The Garden Annual” for 1902, for 
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Constructed of sound, f HAY WARD cRH j 
complete’ with, fall glass ly Fos ti ATITBAT ) 
» door, staging, and venti GRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
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i 9ft., £8; 20ft. by 10ft., 
£10 108. ; 25ft. by 10ft. £14; 50ft. by 10ft., £23. 


MARKET GARDENERS’ FORCING HOUSE, 


Prepa-ed for 3ft. brick- 
work. Framework of well- 
seasoned red deal, with 
substantial wall plate. 
Ventilation as required. 
2loz. glass throughout. 
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The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and) £4; ‘art. ‘by izes, £1 


; £19; 
Effective Heating for Small 50f. by 12ft., £23; 100f*. by 12ft., £42. 
Greenhouse. “ DEFIANCE” HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


The immense sale of this Boiler, and the numerous Imita 
tions of it sent out in resent yearr, aford abundant testimony 
of its undoubted success. 


No. 1, to heat 100 feet of 23-inch pips SS et ee Lie 
Ni 20 
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Complete with din. hot-water 
pipes, flow and return. No brick- 
work needed. For house 9ft, by 
6ft., £3; 12ft hy 8ft., £3108. ; 15ft. 
by 10ft., £4 58.; 20ft. by 10ft., 


0. 2 " “ “ = = 


£5 10a., 25ft. by 10ft., £5 10s. Se re 
No.3, 1» 400 » " Sco et OG Estimates for larger houses on RRIZE MEDAL SPAN Roor |- PRIZE MEDAL SPAN ROOF 
Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-Inch pipe. application. From _£ 35106. BRICKWORK FROM £ 3° 5° Ou7 
Complete apparatus from £4 168. 6d. _ Send for our Illustrated Cata- SRA se 
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Cycle Sheds, Dog Kennels, Stables and Coach Houses, [ron 

M ESS ENGER & CoO. Lp. Buildings, Mission Rooms, Potting Sheds, etc. 
5 ESTIMATES FREE for erections in any part of the coun- 
HoRTIOULTURAL BUILDERS AND HEATING ENGINEERS, try. Appointments can be arranged for the purpose of 


giving advice and submitting prices for houses of every 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. size and design; also for alterations or repairs to existing 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STR EET, structures. 
“5 WESTMINSTER. S.W. J. WILLIS & COMPANY, 
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No. 116,140. Every description of Heating Apparatus for Green- 
houses, Conservatories, éc, from 10/6, Frame 
Heaters, Propagators, &o. Illustrated Cat ON and Esti- 
mates free.—C,. TOOPE, F.R.H.S., & SON, Stepney- 
square, High-street, Stepney, E. 










For Greenhouses, Garden Frames, Haud Lights, 


£2 12s. 6d., carriage Chairs, Tables, Seats, etc., ete., of every description. 
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kale Pots, Vases, &¢., post free.—I PRATT, Pottery, Dudley. 
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No. 1,190.—Von. XXIII. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 


DECEMBER 28, 1901. 
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VEGETABLES. 


LIFTING SEAKALE FOR FORCING, 
THE old system of forcing the roots of Seakale 
in the open ground where they grow is not prac- 
tised much now. In a general way I prefer 
lifting the roots and forcing them. Lifting the 
roots may appear to some to be of no very great 
importance, but this is not so for two reasons— 
namely, if a succession is desired it is advisable 
to have a good breadth of roots. Again, if the 
surplus roots are wanted for planting again for 
stock, then it is necessary that all the best por- 
tions should be taken care of. To do this the 
ground must be opened deeply at one end of the 
row and the roots got under and litted out 
intact. Sometimes you see growers digging it 
out in the ordinary way. This may be done 
when the roots are poor or been only planted 
one year; but it is different when these have 
been in the ground two or more years, or where 
the crowns have been grown from seed and are 
left where sown. I have large patches of 
crowns two years old from seed; these have 
roots 2 feet long and large in proportion. It 
will be readily seen that to get these out pro- 
perly a deep trench is necessary. When these 
are lifsed they are cut back to from 15 inches to 
18 inches long. All the crowns are used for 
forcing, either in an old spent Mushroom-bed or 
a good many crowns are put into a big pot or 
box and placed in a forcing-house, with some- 
thing over them to keep them dark and to keep 
the air from them.» The best of the surplus 
roots are cut into 6-inch to 8-inch lengths, tied 
in bundles, and placed in soil till wanted in 
spring. If the crowns are wanted for early 
forcing, they start more rapidly if they are 
taken up two or three weeks before they are 
required and placed in some soil in a cold place. 
This gives them a check and rest. 

J. Crook, 


EARLY TOMATOES. 


FouLowIneG a successful season with Tomatoes, 
it often occurs that there are those who, desirous 
of growing again, deem it advisable to start as 
early as possible. To this end not a few 
amateurs propagate in the autumn cuttings of 
the varieties that have proved meritorious, or 
sow seed in December or January, thinking that 
by an early beginning they are sure to get an 
early crop. As arule, amateurs’ houses contain 
a miscellaneous assortment of plants, so that in 
the early weeks of the year, when it may be 
mild weather one day and below zero the next, 
ib is not surprising to find that very many of 
these early plants receive a check from which 
they seldom recover. Where one can devote 
a house entirely to Tomatoes, and can have 
almost any amount of heat at command, the 
matter is different, but growing young plants in 
a mixed house in winter with a view to early 
production of fruit is not, I am sure, the wisest 
course to pursue. In a general collection of 

lants there are those that simply need the 
rost being kept out of the place, whilst others 
can stand more heat, but to push on Tomatoes 
for home consumption at the expense of a house 
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of flowering and bedding plants would hardly 
pay. Asarule, the amateur does not benefit 
very much by sowing before the end of January, 
and this means that by about the second week 
in March the plants have attained a sufficient 
size to admit of their being placed in their fruit- 
ing pots or boxes, and after this time their 
progress is almost assured, the sun becoming 
more powerful, so that artificial heat during the 
day becomes legs needful. 

Some Tomato-growers use again the soil of a 
preceding season, but if a good heavy crop is 
wanted this is a great mistake. Tomatoes are 
gross feeders, and anyone taking the trouble to 
examine the soil at the end of the fruiting 
period will notice how every particle is 
enveloped with fibre. There is nothing gained 
by using up old soil; far better procure at first 
good turfy loam, not too old, but with the fibre 
still strong, requiring one to pull it to pieces 
before it can go into the pots, filling these up to 
about half way, leaving room for mulchings of 
manure and further soil after the first blossoms 
have set and fruit has started. I like a span- 
roof house for Tomatoes, or, failing this, a lean- 
to house with a south aspect, as few things can 
stand more heat than Tomatoes; indeed, the 
hotter the weather the more abundant the 
crops, and the quicker they ripen. 

Opinions differ as to the best system of 
culture. Personally, I prefer the long rod or 
single stem plan, as one in this way can grow 
more plants without excluding much light. 
For growing the plants in, I prefer pots to 
boxes. Boxes are cheap, but with the amount 
of soil and watering so frequently necessary in 
the summer they do not, as a rule, last more 
than a couple of seasons. Pots look better, and 
the first expense is the last. I have seen much 
harm result from having ventilators at the sides 
in a span-roofed house, and, although Tomatoes 
must have air, they will not stand a draught, 
and this is one reason why many fail to ‘‘ set” 
their first bunch of fruit, the flowers shrivelling 
up and falling off. Over-much air and over- 
much watering in the early stages will cause 
this. I have yet to meet with a remedy for the 
black-spot. Whenever the plague visits a house 
—and it is soon apparent by a flagging of the 
leaves—the best course is to immediately pull 
up the plant and burn it, remove the soil from 
the place it has occupied, and bring in fresh, 
unused compost. To experiment with the dis- 
ease often results in a whole house of plants 
becoming affected, as it spreads very rapidly. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 

Cucumbers in winter (Alpha-beta) —Cucumbers 
can be grown in winter in a suitable house. A low span- 
roofed glasshouse is the best kind of structure. There 
should be a bottom-heat of 75 degs., with a night atmos- 
pheric temperature of 65 degs. to 68 degs. 

Potato Up-to-Date.—Few varieties of 
Maincrop Potatoes have, in my recollection, 
made such a reputation as this, for it is a 
wonderful cropper on all sorts of soils. Itisa 
handsome tuber, and in a very short time it has 
superseded nearly all other kinds grown for the 
market. Within a few miles of where I am 
writing there are thousands of tons in store. 
Not only is it a market grower’s variety, but 
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cottagers, and especially allotment holders, 
grow Up-to Date for their main winter and 
spring supply. The tubers are nearly all of a 
good useful size, and I have lifted a gallon of 
good tubers from a single root. How long it 
will continue to be so prolific no one can say, for 
we have many sorts that have done well for a 
year or two, and then died out altogether. 
Those who wish to keep this splendid variety in 
good form as long as possible should pay 
special attention to storing the seed, as there 
can be little doubt that if the eceed grows out 
during the winter, from being kept in too warm 
a place, the strength of the tuber is gone. In 
place of leaving all the different sizes mixed 
up in one heap, and selecting any that are 
left as being good enough for seed, it is far 
better to pick out those of seed size and store 
them in a totally different manner. While the 
eating tubers must be kept from light and air, 
the seed tubers can hardly be too much exposed, 
as exposure hardens the tubers, and they start 
in spring with very strong shoots. A small 
tuber, fully exposed, will produce stronger 
shoots in spring than a large one that has had 
the shoots rubbed off several times. Seed tubers 
that have been grown on a totally different kind 
of soil produce far heavier crops than such as 
have been grown on soil similar to that it is 
intended to plant in.—J. G., Gosport. 


Changing Potato -stocks. — Whilst 
there is not the least need that an entire change 
in Potato-tubers for planting be made every 
year, it is well to do it every third or fourth 
year, especially so soon as any variety shows 
evidence of weakening in productiveness. 
Seedsmen who do a large Potato trade can 
invariably supply seed-tubers from very diverse 
soils, and, if the nature of the soil in one’s 
garden be stated, seed-tubers from one of diverse 
nature can be furnished. Very much of the 
same thing may be done by friendly interchange. 
Many varieties seem to prefer diverse soils, and 
those which do best on clay will soon give out 
on sand or gravel. Probably there are no sounder 
or better seed-tubers than are got from chalk, 
whilst to nearly all, average soil clay forms a 
most welcome change. There is, however, in 
making these changes, one danger which all may 
wish to avoid, and that is in getting supplied 
with a variety that is not true, or with a stock 
that may include many rogues, But when tubers 
are’ obtained from good class firms that trouble 
is seldom found, because they take so much 
pains through their experts to have all growing 
stocks well rogued or cleared of improper varie- 
ties. It is, however, well to clearly understand 
that very much of productiveness in Potato- 
stocks is due to the proper winter storing of the 
seed-tubers. Under no circumstances should 
tubers be allowed or encouraged to make prema- 
ture sprouts, except when they are housed 
thinly in shallow boxes or on shelves in a light, 
airy store or room which is kept cool, but from 
which frost is excluded. Then, if there be early 
sprouting, and it is difficult to keep the early 
varisties at rest, at least the sprouts can remain 
stout and strong, and can be planted on the 
tubers, thus ensuring that there be no waste 
of natural vigour. So cared for, stocks of Pota- 
toes much more seldom need changing.—A, D. 
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GARDEN WORK. 





Conservatory.—Those who have charge of 
conservatories now-a-days not only have to grow 
plants for making the house bright, but must 
have many flowers suitable for cutting for the 
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sprinkled round the plants will keep the snails 
away. Asparagus is in much demand for cut- 
ting, and if a few strong plants are planted in 
the warmest end of the house there will bea 
good supply. Do the watering in the early 





part of the day, when the lights can be opened 
to let out the damp. 


























Dry wall of sandstone blocks, supporting earth banks; plants placed as the wall is built ; 


wall trellised with Bamboos for Roses and other climbers. 


rooms. The two things do not always work out 
well together. There is a large demand for 
flowers for cutting with fairly long stalks. The 
Chrysanthemum just supplies the want ; there- 
fore, it is necessary to grow many late varieties. 
This is now understood by those responsible for 
keeping up a supply, and after the Chrysanthe- 
mums are over Narcissi are generally getting 
plentiful. The Paper White Narcissus comes 
in early in December, and is soon followed by 
the double Van Sion and others. ‘Tulips are 
best started in a subdued light to draw the 
flower-stems up ; otherwise the early kinds have 
stems too short for tall vases. We generally 
place them under the stage in a warm-houee till 
the stems have acquired length, and then lift 
them up to the light to give strength and colour. 
Among fragrant flowers now in stock are Roman 
Hyacinths, Mignonette, Roses (Teas), Helio- 
tropes, Carnations, and Lily of the Valley. 
Zonal Geraniums, Cyclamens, double Primulas, 
and Violets are desirable for small vases. 
Among the permanent subjects for a large house 
which may be planted in the borders are Abuti- 
long, Oranges, Camellias, Acacias, and Genistas, 
The last, planted out and trained on walls, 
pillars, or arches, grow very freely, and are 
nearly always in flower. Habrothamnus fasci- 
cularis makes a great show against a wall or 
over an arch. Lapagerias, white and red, are 
splendid plants for the cool end of the con- 
servatory. They flower freely when well 
established. Make a special bed over good 


drainage of loam and peat (very turfy), with some | 


sand and crushed charcoal to keep it open. 
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A stone fence. (See page 573.) 


When established, the plants will throw up 
strong shoots from the base, which should be 
looked after and encouraged. Snails are fond 
of these young shoots, and should be looked 
after, especially at night, when they are looking 
for.food. A little soot or a few sifted ashes 
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(See page 573.) 


Orchard-house.—The potted trees that 
| have been placed outside to rest und ripen 
growth and to leave the house free for the 
| Chrysanthemums should now be brought into 
the house again; but first the house should 
be thoroughly cleaned. If the house is empty, 
a good way of getting rid of red-spider and 
mildew spores is to burn a little sulphur in 
the house. This is easily done by putting a 
few hot coals in an iron pan and placing a 
pound or more of sulphur according to size of 
house, shutting the house close till the 
sulphur fumes pass off. The house should be 
dry when the sulphur is burned, or the paint 
may be discoloured. As soon as the trees are 
settled in the house the pruning and cleaning 
should be seen to. It is best not to plunge the 
trees, as the necessary support can be given by 
top-dressings and liquid-manure when required. 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums are the most 
suitable trees to grow in a cool house, but, if 
possible, there should be the means of keep- 
ing out frost. Apricots do not succeed so 
well in pots as Peaches and Plums, but I have 
seen Apricots do well in a cool-house, planted 
out and trained on a trellis near the glass. 
All stone fruits do best in a firm soil, and if the 
loam used is not taken from a limestone soil 
some old plaster should be added to it. 

The pot vinery.—TIf possible, plunge the 
pots in a bed of leaves. The genial warmth 
arising from a bed of fermenting leaves greatly 
assists the expanding buds. If the canes appear 
sluggish at the start, take the canes which are 
not breaking properly in the hand and twist 
them till the pressure is felt in 
a gentle way right down to the 
roots. This treatment will expe- 
dite the flow of sap and cause 
the buds to break evenly. Night 
temperature about 50 degs. Very 
little ventilation will be required 
till there are tigns of growth. 


Cold-frames. — It is com- 
paratively easy to keep out frost 
by coverings of dry litter, but 
damp is encouraged thereby, and 
this is where care is necessary. 
During frosty weather pits and 
frames may be covered for days 
| together, if the plants inside are dry, without 
| apy harm being done, At this season those 
having tender plants in cold-frames should 
always be on the look-out for frost and be 
| prepared for it. 
| Plants in rooms should be kept on the 
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side of dryness at the roots, and no water 
should be permitted to stand in vases or saucers. 
Use the sponge often, and, if water must be 
given, moisten all the soil and then keep dry for 
a time. 

Outdoor garden. —In planting new 
gardens the choice of the trees and shrubs is a 
very important matter. The situation and soil 
have both to be considered. I have often seen 
things planted that there was no chance to see 
thrive. In some districts south of London the 
Retinosporas (Japanese Cypress) are charming 
things, but I never recommend them unless the 
situation and soil are suitable, for if they are 
wrongly placed they are wretched, rusty things. 
On the other hand, a collection of the different 
varieties of the Lawson Cypress is generally 
satisfactory everywhere. The only difficulty 
with them is, if they have not been transplanted 
from time to time they want to be carefully 
attended to with mulch and water the first sea- 
son. Sprinkling overh ad the first season is 
very beneficial, and this treatment is suitable 
for all evergreens. A most useful tree of the 
Conifer tribe of larger growth is the Atlantic 
Cedar ; the glaucous variety of this is a lovely 
thing, but requires some care at first, as 
most of the trees are grafted. The Spanish 
Silver Fir (Picea Pinsapo) and Picea Nordman- 
niana are reliable pretty well everywhere ; 
in fact, all the Silver Firs may be tried. The 
Wellingtonia and the Monkey Puzzle are hand- 
some trees in very favourable situations, but 
cannot be generally recommended. In Sussex, 
near the sea, where the coil is a heavy, clinging 
clay, they make handsome specimens; but in 
the dry, harsh atmosphere of the eastern coun- 
ties they are generally failures. Those who 
have specimen Conifers must watch for snow 
and relieve them of its weight when it comes. 


Fruit garden.—Healthy, vigorous trees 
of Apples or Pears which are of inferior kinds 
and do not bear freely may be headed back, 
ready for grafting next spring. They will not 
be cut quite to the grafting line, as something 
must be left to cut off in spring just in front of 
the scions. The sorts to be selected for graft- 
ing will, of course, depend upon the object of 








Rock plants established on an old wall. 
(See page 573.) 


the grower. There are never likely to be too 
many Cox’s Orange Pippin and Blenheim Orange, - 
and the latter especially, when one plants 
young trees, is slow in coming into bearing, but 
when grafted on an older tree of still vigorous 
habit one can begin to gather fruit sooner. 
Bismarck is a very prolific Apple, excellent for 
planting in any form, and it rapidly develops 
when worked on an older tree. Another matter 
that should be taken seriously in hand by all 
fruit growers now is dressing the trees with an 
insecticide of some kind. The formula for a 
wash recommended by the Board of Agriculture 
is as follows: 1 lb. caustic soda and 1 1b. crude 
potash should be dissolved separately in water, 
afterwards mixed with # lb. agricultural treacle 
and 10 gallons of water. We have used Sun- 
light-soap, 3 oz. to 4 oz. to the gallon of water, 
with good effect, and Jeye’s Gardener’s Friend, 
a petroleum wash that forms an emulsion in 
water, is a useful cleansing agent. Lime also 
may be freely used to cleanse the bark of trees 
from Moss, etc. 


Vegetable garden.—If not already done, 
the crowns of Globe Artichokes should be pro- 
tected with litter, A few roots may be potted 
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up and kept under glass and planted out again 
in April for an early dish or two. Keep the 
Cucumber- house at about 65 degs. at night, and 
no air need be given in the day, even when bright. 
Glass should be clean, as plants will want all 
the light they can have now. Cover all roots 
when they make their appearance with warm, 
turfy soil. Cold water should never be used in 
the house now. Instead of using the syringe at 
present, damp floors when moisture is required 
in the atmosphere. Stop all shoots two leaves 
beyond the fruit. Always keep a few young 
plants in stock to fill vacancies or to fill another 
house when required. In manuring land, give 
a thought to the crop intended to be planted. 
Land intended for Carrots or other long-rooted 
oar does not require manure, unless it is 
uried deeply, and the safest course is to sow 
all such crops on land that was well manured 
for a previous crop. Leeks are very hardy, and 
make an excellent dish when stewed. The 
same may be said of Celeriac or the Turnip- 
rooted Celery, both of which may be more 
grown. Land should be well manured and 
deeply worked for Onions and Asparagus. 
Broccoli turning in must be looked after and 
protected. E. Hoppay. 


THE OOMING WEHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 30th —We are still putting in 
Chrysanthemum cuttings as fast as good cuttings 
can be obtained. These are struck in glazed 
boxes in gentle heat, and when rooted are moved 
near the glass and kept cool. French Beans in 
pots are grown close to the glass in a warm- 
house. The syringe is not used in Cucumber- 
houses now, the necessary humidity being kept 
up by damping floors. No air is given beyond 
what circulates through the laps. 

December 31st.—The forcing-houses are filled 
now with plants in various stages of growth, the 
main object being to push things into bloom 
speedily without weakening the growth. Cut 
back Fuchsias and placed them in heat. We 
want early bloom and cuttings. Opened out 
Pelargoniums. These have a house to them- 
selves on stages near the glass. The vaporiser 
is used the moment a green-fly is seen. The 
early-flowering varieties will not be pinched 
again. Stopping increases the number of the 
shoots, but it delays flowering, and the blooms 
are smaller, 

January 1.t —Asparagus is still forced on 
hotbeds made with leaves and manure. Late 
beds are covered with movabl: lights enclosed in 
warm, fermenting matter. . Sowed several kinds 
of Tomatoes, including Comet and Freedom. 
Sowed Cauliflowers and Ailsa Craig Onions in 
boxes for transplanting. Fruit-trees have been 
top-dressed with rich compost, especial attention 
being given to those which bear freely. Grease 
bands are placed round the stems. 

January 2nd.—Some attention has been given 
to the winter dressing of fruit-trees, especially 
stone fruits. The wash is applied through the 
garden engine and is used warm. The collection 
of manure for Mushroom-beds is generally 
going on and prepared by turning and intermix- 
ing in an open shed. New beds are made up as 
required, all the spaces being kept full; this 
keeps up the temperature without much fire- 
heat. The house is ceiled and well constructed. 

January 3rd.—The first batch of Strawberries 
has been started in a low pit, filled nearly to the 
glass with leaves, in which the pots are partially 
plunged, just sufficient to stand erect. When 
the flower-spikes show they will be taken toa 
light house and placed on shelves, pans being 
placed under them partially filled with rich 
compost, into which the roots work when the 
stress comes. Early Peach-trees are just begin- 
ning to show colour in the buds. Night tem- 
perature 50 degs., a little ventilation being 
given when the sun warms the house. 

January 4th.—Made a sowing of Chelsea Gem 
Peas on warm border. A sowing will also be 
made in pots. Planted a few Early Longpod 
Beans in boxes; they transplant well. All 
early Potatoes have been placed in shallow 
boxes for early planting ; later sets have been 
spread out thinly in store-room. Several hot- 
beds have been made recently for early Pota- 
toes, and as the forced Asparagus is cleared out 
a little more soil is put in, and Potatoes or 
Lettuces are planted. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


WALL GARDENS OF ROCK AND 
ALPINE FLOWERS. 


Many plants that in gardens have carefully 
prepared soil grow naturally on the barest and 
most arid surtaces. Most of those who are 
blessed with gardens have usually a little wall 
surface at their disposal; and all such may 
know that some plants will grow thereon better 
than in the best soil. A mossy, old wall would 
afford a position for many dwarf rock plants 
whichno specially-prepared situation could rival ; 
but even on straight and well-preserved walls 
we can establish some little plante, which year 
after year will abundantly repay for the slight 
trouble of planting or sowing them. Those who 
have observed how dwarf plants grow on the 





Sloping wall of local sandstone, supporting banks on each side of path, 
rock plants placed between each line of stones as wall was built. 


tops of mountains, or on elevated, stony ground, 
must have seen in what unpromising positions 
many flourish in perfect health—fine tufts some- 
times springing from a small chink in an arid 
rock. They are often stunted in such places, 
but always more enduring than when grown 
upon the earth. Now, numbers of alpine 
plants perish if planted in the ordinary 
soil of our gardens, and even do so where 
much pains is taken to attend to their wants. 
This often results from over - moisture at 
the root in winter, the plant being injured by 
our green winters inducing it to grow in the 
bitter and changeful winter when it ought to be 
at rest. By placing many of these rock plants 
where their roots enjoy a dry spot they remain in 
perfect health. Near Lucan I once saw the 
upper part of the old brick wall of a garden— 
indeed, all of it that was out of convenient 
reach—covered with a dwarf, green, Moss-like 


plant, and before coming close to it I asked the | 











gardener what it was that made the wall so 
green. ‘‘It is,” he replied, ‘‘a plant like a 
Moss, but every spring it is covered with bright 
flowers.” It was the pretty Erinus alpinus, 
which would have had little chance of existing 
on the level ground in the same place. Some 
seed which had escaped to the wall had there 
found a home as congenial as its native rocks. 
Many plants from latitudes a little further 
south than our own, and from alpine regions, 
find on walls and ruins that stony firmness of 
*“ soil”? and dryness in winter which make them 
at home in aclimate so different from their own. 
There are many alpine plants now cultivated 
with difficulty in frames, even in places where 
there is a fine collection and much knowledge of 
plants, that any beginner may grow on walls. 

I have no doubt that several hundred species 
of rock and alpine plants would thrive well on 
old walls and ruins if sown thereon. Nor must 
it be supposed that a moist 
district is necessary, for the 
Pansy shown in the accom- 
panying cut grew by chance 
on a wall at Kew. Itsprung 
forth at a foot or so below a 
coping, which prevented it 
from getting much or any 
rain, and one would scarcely 
have expected a Pansy to have 
existed in such a position. it 
not only did so, but flowered 
well and continuously. No 
doubt the seed fell in the 
chink by chance. 


RAISING FROM SEED. 


A good way to establish 
plants on walls is by seed. 
The Cheddar Pink, for exam- 
ple, grows on walls at Oxford 
much better than on the level 
ground, on which it often 
dies. A few seeds of this 
plant, sown in a mossy or 
earthy chink, or even covered 
with a little fine soil, would 
soon take root and grow, 
living, moreover, for years in 
a compact and healthy state. 
So it is with most of the 
plants enumerated ; the seed- 
ling roots vigorously into the 
chinks, and gets a hold which 
it rarely relaxes. But of some 
plants seeds are not to be 
had, and therefore it will be 
often necessary to use plants. 
In all cases young plants 
should be selected, and, as 
they will have been used. to 
growing in fertile ground, or 
good soil in pots, and have all 
their little feeding roots com- 
pactly gathered up near the 
surface, they must be placed 
in a chink with a little moist 
soil, which will enable them 
to exist until they have struck 
root into the interstices of the 
wall. In this way several in- 
teresting species of Ferns are 
established, and also the sil- 
very Saxifrages, and the ap- 
pearance of the starry rosettes 
of these little rock plants (the 
kinds with incrusted leaves, 
like S. longifolia and S. lingulata) growing flat 
against the wall is strikingly beautiful. 

While many have old ruins and walls on 
which to grow alpine plants, others will have 
no means of enjoying them in this way ; but all 
may succeed by building a rough stone wall, 
and packing the intervals as firmly as possible 
with loam and sandy peat. A host of brilliant 
gems may be thus grown with little attention. 
Thoroughly consolidated, the materials of the 
wall afford precisely the kind of nutriment 
required by the plants. To many species the 
wall would prove a more congenial home than 
any but the best constructed rock garden. 
In very moist places, natives of wet rocks, and 
trailing plants like the Linnea, might be inter- 
spersed here and there among the other alpines ; 
in dry ones it would be desirable to plant chiefly 
the Saxifrages, Sedums, small Campanulas, 
Linarias, and plants that, even in hotter coun- 
tries than ours, find a home on the sunniest and 
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barest crags. The chief care in the management 
of this wall of alpine flowers wovld be in pre- 
venting weeds or coarse plants from taking root 
and overrunning the usually dwarf rock plants. 
When these intruders are once observed, they 
can be easily prevented from making any fur- 
ther progress by continually cutting off their 
shoots as they appear; it would never be 
necessary to disturb the wall even in the case of 
a thriving Convolvulus. The wall of alpine 





Pansy on dry brick wall, 


plants may be placed in any convenient position 
in or near the garden ; there is no reason why a | 
portion of the walls usually devoted to clim- 
bers should not be prepared as described. 
The boundary walls of multitudes of small 
gardens would look better if graced by 
alpine flowers than bare as they usually are, 


Dry Stone Watts ror Rock PLAnts. 


In garden formation, especially in diversified 
ground, what is called a ‘‘dry” wall is often 
useful, and may answer the purpose of support- 
ing a bank or dividing off a garden quite as 
well as an expensive brick or masonry wall, 
Where the stones can be got easily, men used 
to the work will often make gently ‘‘ battered” 
walls which, while fulfilling their first use in 
Supporting banks, will make homes for rock 
plants which would not live one winter ona 
level surface in the same place. Blocks of 
sandstone laid on their natural ‘‘ bed,” the front 
of the stones almost as rough as they come out, 
and chopped nearly level between; so that they 
lie firm and well, no mortar being used; do well. 
As each stone is laid slender rooted rock plants 
are placed along in lines between with a sprink- 
ling of fine earth, enough to slightly cover the 
roots and help them in getting through the 
stones to the back, where, as the wall is raised, 
the space behind it is packed with earth. This 
the plants soon find out and root firmly into. 
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PLAN ON A.B. 


Hollow wall for rock planta, forming dividing line 
round yard, 


Even on old wails made with mortar, rock and 
small native Ferns often establish themselves, 
but the dry walls are more congenial to rock 
plants, and we may have any number of beau- 
tiful alpine plants in perfect health in them, 


| Yarrow-heads white as the sea foam. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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One charm of this kind of wall garden is that | ever old walls or ruins exist in gardens or 


little attention is required afterwards. 


Even on | pleasure-grounds, it is easy to beautify them 


the best made rock gardens things get overrun by | by sowing seeds of the many beautiful flowers 


others, and weeds come in ; but in a well- planted 
dry wall we may leave plants for years un- 
touched beyond pulling out any interloping plant 
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SECTION. 


which luxuriate in such positions. Wall- 
flowers, Snapdragons, Erinus, and some spe- 
cies of Dianthus grow perfectly well, natu- 
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ELEVATION. 


A built wall for rock plants, 


or weed that may happen to get in. So little 
soil, however, is put with the plants that there 
is little chance of weeds, while moles—a nuisance 
in England—worms, and slugs are not such a 
trouble as. on the level. If the stones were 
stuffed with much earth weeds would get in, 
and it.is best to have the merest dusting of soil 
with the roots, so as not to separate the stones, 
but let each one rest firmly on the one beneath 
it. 

Among the things which do well in this way 
almost the whole of the beautiful rock and 
alpine flowers may be trusted, such as Arabis, 
Aubrietia, and Iberig being among the easiest 
to grow ; but assuch thinga can be grown with- 
out walls it is hardly worth while to put them 
thereon. Between these stones is the very place 
for Mountain Pinks, which thrive better there 
than on level ground; the dwarf alpine Hair- 
bells, while the alpine Wallflowers and creeping 
rock plants, like the Toad Flax (Linaria), and 
the Spanish Erinus, are quite at home there. 


| The Gentianella does very well on the cool sides 


of such walls, and we get a different result 
according to the aspect. All our little pretty 
wall Ferns, now becoming so rare where hawkers 
abound, do perfectly on such rough walls, and 
the alpine Phloxes may be used, though they are 
not so much in need of the comfort of a wall as 
the European alpine plants, the Rocky Moun- 
tains. dwarf Phloxes being very hardy and 
enduring on level ground. The advantage of 
the wall ig that we can grow things that would 
perish.in level ground, owing to excitement of 
growth in winter, or other causes. The Rock- 
foils are charming on a wall, particularly the 
silvery and mossy kinds, and the little stone- 
covering Sandwort (Arenaria balearica) will run 
everywhere over such walls. Stonecrops and 
Houseleeks do well, but are easily grown in any 
open spot of ground. In many cases the rare 
and somewhat delicate alpines, if care be taken, 
would do far better on such a wall than as they 
are usually cultivated. Plants like the Thymes 
are quite free in such conditions, also the alpine 
Violas, and any such rock trailers as the blue 
Bindweed of North Africa. 








We are told that Solomon knew all ‘ green 
things,” from the Cedar of Lebanon to the 
Hyssop which sprang from the wall, and there 
is no doubt that wall gardening began soon 
after walls themselves were made. The beau- 
tiful wall garden which Nature had made on the 
ruins of the Colosseum is now destroyed, but 
the Wallflowers and Catchfly yet linger on the 
sunny castle rock at Nottingham, and the ruins 
at Conway are a study every summer, so beau- 
tiful is the Centranthus, which sows itself 
among the stones. At Dinan the top of an old 
entrance doorway is draped with Ferns and 
weeds, with delicately poised age See 8 

er- 





ralise themselves, in fact, on sunny walls, 
while on shady damp ones many Ferns grow 
equally well, often better on a wall than else- 
where. A good plan to get Ferns to grow ona 
damp, shady, old wall is to wash off the spores 
from Asplenium Trichomanes, Scolopendriums, 
Ceterach, Wall Rue, etc., into a pail of 
tepid water, which may then be dispersed 
over the wall by means of a syringe. It is 
something for us to know that a broken 
stone or the crumbling edge of a brick may 
nourish in sunshine flower beauty of the highest, 
or that in shade it may yield us feathery 
drapery of tenderest Fern fronds. A rough 
stone-topped wall may become a garden of 
Sedum, Saxifrage, Erinus, both purple and 
white, and of many other rock plants. There 
are some mountain plants that never grow 
better or look more beautiful than when grown 
on rough-topped walls or in the interstices of 
stony edgings. The Erinus is one of the best 
wall-plants and sows itself every year. Ramon- 
dia_pyrenaica and Edelweiss both love to grow 
wedged tightly in among the stones, 


A WALL FoR Rock PLANTs, 


Having that worst of all things in a garden— 
viz., a rubbish and manure-yard somewhat ex- 
posed to a public road, it became a necessity to 





The Great Pyrenean Saxifrage (S. longifolia), one 
foot in diameter, on wall. 


erect a shelter wall, so as to secure somewhat 
more privacy and to conceal from the public 
gaze what is really asort of laboratory necessary 
in every garden. But in doing one thing well 
it generally happens that at least one or two 
other things may be accomplished, and so, hay- 
ing that old proverb about ‘‘ two birds with one 
stone” in my mind’s eye, I, seeing the security 
of one object assured, resolved to make the wall 
not only a shelter, but also an object pleasant 
to the eye of the wayfarer as well. ‘This has 
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from lavender to purple, with a scattering of 
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now been accomplished fairly well, as I imagine, 
by the building of a hollow wall topped with tie 
or binding stones, and pocketed for the recep- 
tion of soil and plants, as shown in the accom- 
panying sketches, made to a scale of half an 
inch to the foot. In such a plant wall the 
principle is everything, and the proportions 
may be varied to suit any special conditions, 
circumstances, or surroundings. The wall is a 
little over 4 feet high and over 2 feet through 
and 30 yards or 40 yards in length. Having 
filled up the hollow centre of the wall with 
suitable soil, I planted the top with Iris of 
the I germanica and the I pumila sections, 
with Cioves, Carnations, Pinks, Linarias, Aubri- 
etias, Stonecrops, Edelweiss, and Sempervivums, 
but Iam especially anxious to see established 
on its face a group of the Californian Zausch- 
neria, which does not always flower well with 
me on the ground level, except during very hot, 
dry summers. 


A wall of the above size may be made by any 
man handy at stonework, and at no great cost. 
The stones [ was very fortunate in procuring 
almost free of charge, and every one of them is 
precious, as having originally formed a portion 
of the Trinity College Library, removed during 
alterations and additions recently made. They 
have come from the world of books into a 
world of flowers, and in a short time they will, 
I hope, be crowned with blossoms and green 
leaves. F. W. Bureiper. 

Dutltin. 





PARK-LAND PLANTING. 


May I make an alternative suggestion for plant- 
ing the thirty yards strip of ground belonging 
to °K. G.,” p. 536? It will be far more artistic 
not to use ‘‘ garden” flowers, but to plant it as 
a flowering orchard. It is not too late to get a 
fair show of bloom next spring. Use full stan- 
dards of the following: Double and _ single 
White Cherries, double Pink, also Cerasus 
Watereri and C. Veitchi; Apples, including 
Malus Toringo and M. spectabilis, and some ot 
the American fruiting kinds of Crabs. Peaches 
and Plums are usually half-standards or bushes. 
Amongst other Peaches, Amygdalus Du vidiana 
alba, A. D. rosea, and A. magnifica should be 
used, including amongst the Plums P. Pissardi 
and P. spinosa fl.-pl , the double Sloe, standard 
Almonds (double and single), and the dwarf 
bush ones (double white and pink); also 
Cydonia japonica (the Japanese Quince) in all 
tones from white to crimson. 

Plant in groups, threes, and single specimens, 
keeping each variety together, not in rows like 
a fruitingorchard. At their base and amongst 
the groups plant thickly Trumpet Daffodils, 
Star Daffodils, Jonquils, Narcissi(both poeticus 
and p. ornatus), Crocuses (yellow, purple, and 
white mixed), Autumn Crocus, Meadow Saffrons 
(Colchicums), Winter Aconite, Snowflakes, both 
spring and summer, Fritillarias, Dog’s-tooth 
Violets, Snowdrops (not double ones), white and 

ink ‘‘ Bluebells,” but do not use the blue 
orm; Allium Moly, Allium neapolitanum, Ane- 
mones, Ornithogalums cf kinds, Solomon’s Seal, 
and Spanish Iris. All of these bulbs and tubers 
are cheap, hardy, and thrive inturf. Where the 
Grass is thin put Cyclamen. Between the 
orchard and the wood plant double Gorse, 
3rooms in variety, Japanese Roses, Penzance 
Briers, Forsythia suspensa, the Witch Hazels 
aud flowering Hazels, Laurustinus, Azaleas, 
and Rhododendrons. These are to be planted 
between the front row of trees, and ‘ rolling” 
out till they touch in places the orchard trees. 
To all the standard fruit-trees plant Vines in 
variety, Brambles, both American fruiting and 
the double and single-flowered kinds, single- 
flowered Rambler Roses, Honeysuckle, and 
Clematis (not the hybrid varieties, but 
‘‘type” ones, like viticella, rubra, Flammula, 
montana, lanuginosa, etc,). 

Should the wood ‘‘thin out” at its edges, as 
is so often the case, then, in the one or two 
triangular spaces so formed at one or both ends 
of the new planting, plant as a garden, on one 
side a belt of Perennial Sunflowers next the 
wood, in quite the front, an edging of gold 
variegated Funkias (with lavender flowers) 
behind, a belt of German Iris, from lavender to 
purple with yellow mixed, and Hemerocallis 
behind these. The plants between them and 
ths Sunflowers to be Perennial Asters, ranging 


early and late single yellow Tulips and yellow 
and purple Crocus. The other side, a belt of 


white Perennial Asters at the back, all kinds of | 
Chrysanthemums, | 


white Daisy-like flowers, 
Pyrethrums, etc., with double and single French 
Pyrethrums, from white to crimson, a belt of 


Peonies in front, single and double, from white | 


to crimson, single early pink and late crimson 
Tulips, with white Crocus. 
As will be noted, pink and lavender are the 


keynotes in colour, the lavenders deepening to | 


purple or toning to white, the pinks warming to 
crimson and with enough yellow to tone the 
two colours. The two ends must be double 
trenched, and kept free from Grass and weeds ; 
the orchard to be turf. Add to the planting of 
this Primroses, also yellow and white ‘‘ bunch” 
ones, Cowslips, Aquilegia vulgaris, St. John’s 
Wort, White Foxgloves, and Woodruff. 
Dawlish, S. Devon, A. BAYLpon, 





A NORTH WALL. 


I was very pleased to read the remarks by 
A. G.” in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED a few 


weeks ago about the value of a north wall. | 


_Iyy, of which the average amateur grows only 
| few sorts, is, of course, best placed in the coolest 
| quarter that the garden affords, although, sur- 
| prising as it may seem to some, one could auote 
| rare instances where on a south aspect some of 
| the smaller, and what are often looked upon as 
| the more delicate kinds, grow with remarkable 
| freedom ; but these are exceptions, and cannot 
be taken asa criterion. The writer of the notes 
_In question has mentioned the fact that the 
somewhat erratic climber, Tropolum specio- 
| sum, will do better on the north wall than in a 
more sunny position. That is also true. It is 
questionable, indeed, whether it ever does 
| really well on a south place at all—at least, one 
seldom hears of it. He could, doubtless, also 
have told us that plants like Irises and Phloxes, 
Delphiniums and Pceonies, many Lilies, as well 
_as the Spirzeas, love a modicum of shade and 
| coolness as well as sunshine. We have been so 
accustomed to hear of the north side of the 
garden as fit only for Ferns and Mosses and 
natural shade - loving subjects, that we 
lose sight of the fact that there are other plants 
| which benefit by being planted thereon, the 
blooming season of many of them being thereby 








Llangedwyn. Shady side of wall of terrace covered with Rockfoils and Ferns, 


There is, as ‘‘ A. G.” justly observes, a peculiar 
value attached to north walls and north borders, 
and no one is more alive to the fact than he 
who has a collection of herbaceous plants to 
deal with in summer when the thermometer for 
days and weeks is much above the average, 
when rain is loth to come, and when watering 
becomes a burden. It is then when north 
borders have a peculiar value. Let the grower 
of Roses or any other climber compare both 
sides of his garden when the weather week in 
and week out has been unbearably hot, and note 
the difference between his Gloire de Dijon on 
the north and south positions. On the one 
hand, he can cut fresh blooms fully matured 
with abundant leafage. From the other side 
the flowers are earlier, it is true, but the buds 
are scarcely more than half grown before they 
open ; indeed, foliage and buds, too, are often 
scorched, and in the middle of the day hang as 
if begging for shade. I have seen blooms of 
that superb wall climber, Clematis Jackmani, 


large and full, if late, on north walls much | 


superior to flowers in a hot and dry place, 


} 
| 





extended. ‘A, G.” also calls attention to the 
use of the north quarters during summer for 


| such usefal spring bloomers as Polyanthuses, 


Auriculas, and one might add Wallflowers. We 
are all ready to acknowledge the pleasure the 
south side offers in presenting us with the 
earliest flowers in February and March. Let 
us also be fair, and grant that the cool north 
border in hot July and August tempers the 
heat and saves us blossoms that in the full sun- 
shine would die prematurely, 
LEANURST. 


BULBS IN GRASS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘fGARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


Sir,—I am now building a house and making 
a garden. The house is nearing completion, but 
much still remains to be done in the garden, 
although I commenced it last year and some 
considerable time before the foundations of the 
house were laid. My plot of land, including 
site of house, is two acres in all. I have mixed 
my ehrubs, flowers, and fruit-trees all up 
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together, and the orchard comes very close to 
the house. I had originally proposed to plant 
the orchard full of bulbs, on there appear to 
be some rather serious objections to this course. 
The chief point is that the Grass, if allowed to 
grow till the end of June(asI take it it should be 
if bulbs are planted in it) will become so untidy, 
and it will be impossible ever to cut it properly 
with a lawn-mower. The Grass in question is 
very tough and wiry and full of large Daisies, 
which are pretty enough in themselves, but are 
rather too self-assertive, and tend to become 
annoying weeds. Of course, my fruit-trees, 
although they promise very well, are still very 
s nall, and the Grass grows entirely unhindered 
by the shade, I had thought of further planting 
flowering shrubs, Rugosa and Ayrshire Roses 
among the fruit-trees, which I thought would 
add to the effect, and in time help to increase 
the shade and so keep the Grass within bounds. 
Another point against the planting of the bulbs 
in the Grass is that the worms work very freely, 
and the Grass will therefore require a consider- 
able amount of rolling, and as Crocuses begin 
to show about the middle of December rolling 
could not be done after this, and if the rolling 
is not done the lawn-mower cannot be properly 
used. 

At present, as far as I can see, if I plant 
bulbs in the Grass the garden will look charming 
in March, April, and May, but very untidy in 
July, August, and September, even if I mow 
the Grass with a scythe. F. R. H. S. 


[Neither rolling nor mowing should be done 
in an orchard, and we think you have done 
wrong in mixing up too many things. Many an 
orchard may be seen in which bulbs are largely 
planted, and produce a fine effect without giving 
any trouble in the least. See the article ‘‘ Park- 
land Planting,” page 575.—Ep.] 





LILIUMS IN BAD SOIL. 


My garden is only a town back garden, not even 
a suburb, for it is five minutes’ walk from 
General Post-office, gasworks, and principal rail- 
way statioa in a cold north country town cele- 
brated for cold, high winds. The soil, what 
there is of it, is the stiffest and puttiest of clays 
and lies on solid rock only a few inches down. I 
began with one bulb each of Lilium auratum 
and L. speciosum, which I planted in pots and 
grew in a window balcony, taking them in at 
night. They both flowered well, the auratum 
having 25 blooms on two stems. Next year I 
was going away for two months, so gave my 
precious Lilies to a friend, who had greenhouses. 
The auratum had one bloom, very poor, the 
speciosum none, and I was told to throw them 
away, the bulbs were useless, I dug a round 
hed in my back garden; the soil was only 
5 inches deep, so I tore up the turf, put it in with 
about an inch of leaf-mould and six of peat- 
Moss-manure, some soot, and some sea sand, 
and forked it all over well. I kept some bits of 
peat from the manure, rubbed it down, mixed 
with plenty of sea sand and some leaf-mould. 
Of this compost I put a handful under each 
bulb, but pure sand next the bulb and round 
and over it, then another handful of compost 
and some bits of peat as large as Walnuts. 
The bulbs were planted with 4 inches of soil 
above their crowns, and, in case of frost, I 
covered the bed, which had four Roses round 
the Lilies and Carnations round them, with 
3 inches of manure. In spring I mulched 
ugain, and the auratum had 156 blooms. The 
speciosum was equally good. The next year 
the auratum had nearly 300, the speciosum 
many more, and they had killed three of the 
Roses and smothered nearly all the Carnations. 
1 dug the bulbs all upand divided them. I dug 
the bed all round, adding 4 inches of manure, 
replaced the bulbs—auratum in centre, specio- 
sum all round, 3 inches between each bulb, in 
which space is put a Daffodil or Pheasant’s-eye. 
In amongst the roots of Rose (a Hybrid Per- 
petual) I grow Gladioli, in front and sides 
Carnations and Anemones alternate years, a 
tront fringe of Mrs. Sinkins Pink and Auriculas 
round the whole bed, with Crocus in the Grass. 
The Lilies are mulched in spring and again in 
autumn, so the bed is in the shape of a mound. 
They get abundance of water during their grow- 
ing period, and never shed their leaves till the 
flowers are over. One auratum stem carried 
fifty-eight buds, and I never saw such thick 





stems and glossy, large leaves. 
after planting, I put avery thick stake (a Dahlia 
one) just behind the Rose, and first week of 
August tie a number of long strings to.it. I 
take one string, pass it once round the 
nearest stem, doing the same to the next 
stem, leaving enough string between: stems 
for buds to be clear, and so on radiating 
to the edge of bed. Then take another 
stem and do the same. The stems naturally 
fall away from centre, and the stake holds them 
up, so whole bed is like a fan of Lilies, and no 
ugly stakes seen. The bed is dug every year or 
every second year, and is now five years old. 
Last year I gave away fifty bulbs, and planted 
several about the garden, but they do not do 
uite so well. Although most people say Lilies 
o not like manure, mine revel in it and sea 
sand. I pick the flowers up to Nov. 15, as a 
rule, The auratum is easily spoiled by a gale 
with rain; but L. speciosum does not mind 
anything, and will stand as much frost as 
Chrysanthemums. Last year I grew both 
Lilies in my new greenhouse, but the stems 
were soft and lanky. This year I kept my pots 
outside since end of March, and the plants are 
much more satisfactory. I grow twelve other 
varieties of Liliums, but not one of them is so 


prolific as the two late ones. Tris. 
Edinburgh. 
PERENNIALS IN CLAY SOIL. 


(RepLy To *‘ Woop ANEMONE.”) 


You may plant Ponies freely, preferably the 
double kinds. These, when established, average 
3 feet high, and throughout June will give a 
fine display. Herbaceous Phloxes for late 
summer and early autumn will prove effective ; 
height 3 feet or rather more, and in colours 
varying from pure white to rich crimson and 
purple, as well as scarlet shades. Sunflowers, 
too, will be useful, as well as Oriental Poppies, 
for June and July. Michaelmas Daisies—say, 
a dozen of the best kinds—you ought also to 
have. Other good things are Rudbeckia New- 
mani (2 feet), R, purpurea (4 feet), Hemerocallis 
in variety, any of the Geums, Galega officinalis 
and alba, Gaillardias, Funkias, Kniphofias, 
Eryngiums, Doronicum Harpur. Crewe (24 feet), 
D austriacum (2 feet), Dictamnus (34 feet), 
Delphiniums (4 feet to 5 feet), a good set of 
Irises, Helenium autumnale, double White 
Rocket, Liatris spicata, etc. For the dwarfer 
plants near the margin you could employ 
Hepaticas, Adonis vernalis, Helleborus niger, 
Gentiana acaulis, Aubrietias, Phloxes of the 
setacea group, Campanula turbinata, C. car- 
patica vars. The Lilies that would most likely 
succeed are L. chalcedonicum (scarlet), L. 
pyrenaicum (2} feet), L. candidum (4 feet), L. 
Martagon (4 feet), L. croceum (24 feet), L. 
davuricum (24 feet), L. Batemanniz (24 feet), 
L. tigrinum (3 feet) in variety, and L. speciosum 
(35 feet) in variety. All the Lilies, with the 
exception of L. candidum, whose bulbs must be 
kept near the surface in planting, may be buried 
about 5 inches deep. These plants may be dealt 
with at once, provided your soil is not too 
adhesive or wet. If such is the case, planting 
may be deferred to the end of February, and in 
the meantime you may deeply dig the soil, 
throwing it up as roughly as possible and dig- 
ging in a fair quantity of light Mushroom-bed 
manure. If you have any opportunities of 
obtaining wood-ashes or those from garden- 
refuse fires, such may be added liberally to the 
surface prior to planting, You say sand is not 
obtainable. An excellent substitute, however, 
is road-sweepings. Anything that will-tend to 
mai the soil will materially improve it all 
roun 





FORGET. ME NOTS. 


THE making ready in the winter time of beds 
for a spring display is now engrossing the atten- 
tion of many. One of the prettiest flowers to 
grow, one of the best known, and one requiring 
simple culture, is the Myosotis; but how 
seldom outside a public park or garden, where 
spring bedding is carried on extensively, do we 
see it. We know that in low-lying meadows, 
where moisture is abundant in. May and June, 
the pale blue blossoms are to be found in profu- 
sion, but for growing in the garden it is either 
forgotten or ignored altogether, possibly because 
its native element is by no means common in 


In autumn, 


most gardens. Bat it is just here where the 
Myosotis is so misunderstood, and though 
naturally liking abundant moisture, it does not 
follow that one cannot grow it in some portion 
of the garden. The old Myosotis palustris, a 
regular swamp plant, is none the less suitable 
for growing in good garden soil. Ihave had it 
in my own plot now some years. The roots 
were planted ficst as an edging to a rock walk, 
and every sprivg it blooms with a liberality that 
could not be surpassed in any water garden— 
the fact, perhaps, that the roots are kept cool 
by stones and pieces of rock may have something 
to do with it—and its growth is abnormal, so 
much so that each autumn I have to curtail it 
and so prevent it choking other small plants 
growing there. M. alpestris also does well with 
me in the same position, the rock and stones 
suiting it admirably. There are several forms 
of it; mine is a deep blue one. Partly under a 
row of Silver Birches, I have a bed of M. syl- 
vatica, common enough, for it is found in many 
a wood, with small pale blue blossoms. This is 
also a remarkably quick grower, and never fails 
to anne plenty of young plants from self-sown 
seeds. 


I do not disregard entirely the value of 
the Forget-me-nots for potting, and not infre- 
quently, when blossoms in the house have been 
scarce, these have helped me out of a difficulty, 
whilst to even dig up a few roots of palustris 
and place them in bowls of water in the house 
has recompensed me for the trouble, as in water 
they seem to continue in bloom for a much 
longer time. As a spring bedder the Forget- 
me-not is not used enough in our gardens. It 
needs no protection whatever; the hardest 
winter does not affect it, except to retard its 
time of flowering a little. 

WOoDBASTWICK. 





NOTHS AND REPLIKS. 


Pompone Dahlias.—Kindly name twelve of the 
best Pompone Dahlias for competition? The judges 
favour generally the small blooms.—Pompong. 


[George Brinkman and Snowflake, white ; Emily Hopper, 
yellow; Phobe, orange; E. F. Jungker, pale yellow; 
Bacchus, scarlet; Arthur West, crimson; Nerissa, rose 
colour; Oaptain Boyton and Douglas, maroon ; Distinc- 
tion and Demon, shadea of crimson.] 


Salvia patens.—It is not generally known 
that of this fine old blue tuberous-rooted Salvia 
there is a pure white flowered variety, and 
which, like the blue one, comes true from seed. 
I obtained some seed of the white patens a few 
years since in a garden, and gave it to a 
friend who has since raised many plants, and he 
found that all came quite true. We donot find 
the shrubby Salvias propagate so easily, as they 
neither seed nor have tuberous roots, but they 
furnish plenty of shoots from which cuttings 
can be made. The tuberous roots of the patens 
type may be kept in sand in a cool placa during 
the winter, and they break up freely in the 
spring.—A. D. 


The Giant White Tobacco (Nicotiana 
sylvestris).—This handsome species, which has 
only of recent years come before the public, can- 
not fail to be more widely grown when its 
merits are better known. It combines the hand- 
some appearance and sub-tropical effect of N. 
gigantea with the pure white blossoms and sweet 
scent of N affinis, while the great drawback of 
the latter — viz, its temporary fading during 
sunshiny weather—does not affect N. sylvestris. 
The plants grow from 5 feet to 6 feet in height. 
The blooms are not individually so large as those 
of N. affinis, though the tube, being longer, adds 
to the grace of the head of flower, Although 
the blossoms are not very lasting, the compact 
habit of the inflorescence and the quick succes- 
sion of buds prevent the naked spike from 
becoming unsightly, as is the case in N. affinis. 
The plants are easily raised from seed sown in 
spring, though the seedlings are not quite so 
hardy as those of other Tobaccos, having a 
tendency to damp off. Early thinning or trans- 
planting, and especially thin sowing, are the 
best remedies. If the terminal truss be cut off 
as soon as it has lost its flowers the side shoots 
will each bear a smaller head of bloom, and so 
prolong the flowering season. For grouping 
with tall Dahlias, Evening Primroses, and other 
tall early autumn bloomers, the Giant Tobacco 
is particularly suitable, being as handsome in 
the daytime as in the evening, when its delicious 
scent is freely given out.—A. L. 
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A PAXONY BORDER. 


In the earliest days of summer the garden owes 
much to the lavish display of beauty afforded by 
Ponies of different sections. The Tree- Pony 
in its earliest form is an old friend, and many a 
huge bush, 6 feet or so in height and as much in 
diameter, may be met with covered with its soft 
blush-pink flowers. Of late years the Tree- 
Peony has been greatly improved, and countless 
named varieties have been raised, bearing 
enormous flowers, some of them almost a foot 
across, ranging in colour from pure white to 
deepest crimson and maroon, many of the love- 
liest being single or semi-double. “Tree-Pzeonies 
are often grafted on thestock of the herbaceous 
Peony, a practice that cannot be commended 
since it renders their successful culture more 
difficult. The old garden Pony (P. officinalis), 


which may well be planted around the Peony 
clumps. The named varieties of Chinese 
Ponies now in commerce are perplexingly 
numerous, and as many of these are undesirable, 
owing to their colouring, in which a crude 
magenta tint predominates, the plants should 
always be inspected while in flower prior to 
ordering. 

If a good nursery where Ponies are made 
a speciality of is visited early in June, a 
representative selection may be easily made 
with the flower hues of which not even the most 
critical eye can find fault. Pure white, flesh 
colour, shell pink, and soft rose are satisfying 
in tint, especially when tinged with faint yel- 
low, as they are in many cases, while the dainty 





blossoms often possess the additional attraction 
of being sweetly scented. Single, double, 





with its great, fully double flowers of rich 
crimson, is well known in cottage plots, its 
rose-coloured and pale pink varieties being 
somewhat rarer, while the pure white form is 
exceedingly scarce. P. officinalis is well adapted 
for planting in the wild garden, where, if 
afforded a specially prepared bed of deep and 
rich compost at the start and occasionally 
cleared of the stronger-growing herbage that 
may spring up around, it soon becomes per- 
manently established and adds much to the 
beauty of the spot when bearing its richly- 
tinted massive flowers. The so-called Chinese 
Peeonies—a hybrid, herbaceous race, obtained 
chiefly from p. albiflora, P. sinensis, and P. 





officinalis—have now acquired a wide vogue, 
and are to be met with in most gardens. In the 
spring the carmine shoots spearing upwards 
through the brown earth are beautiful, especi- 





A Peony border, 


and semi-double flowers are to be found among 
these Peonies, and all are attractive, those with 
the guard petals standing out clear from the 
double centre being, perhaps, as charming as 
any. 

ie the accompanying illustration we see how 
beautiful a border of these Chinese Pzeonies may 
be, the blooms thrown into prominence. by the 
green background of leafy boughs and by the 
smooth, shining foliage of the Plantain Lily 
(Funkia) that edges the border. To attain the 
greatest success in Pony culture, all the 
sections should be provided with a rich and 
deep root-run, a depth of 3 feet being none too 
much, while plenty of manure should be incor- 
porated with the compost, and periodical 
mulchings of the same, as well as a liberal 
supply of water in dry weather, attended to. 
It is a mistake to plant Ponies in the spring, 
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ally if associated with golden Trumpet Daffodils, 


——— 


as is so often done, since the roots are then mak- 
ing growth, which is checked by removal, and 
the plants in consequence often fail to become 
established through the whole following 
summer, 


The best time to transplant is from the middle 
to the end of September, while the leaves are 
still green, when root-growth will continue un- 
interruptedly and the plants be established by 
the succeeding spring. Even summer planting 
is preferable to spring planting, and I have seen 
a specimen planted immediately after it had 
gone out of flower become established consider- 
ably sooner than spring-planted examples in the 
same garden. S. W. F. 








Renovating lawn (Glendronach).—We 
‘should hardly assume that your lawn needs 
‘mowing at this time of 
the year. Best leave the 
Grass uncut. If you can 
top-dress the lawn, which 
you have so severely 
weeded, with soil, take 
care that it is not foul 
with weed seeds. It is 
because in top-dressing 
lawns with any descrip- 
tion of soil that weeds of 
& gross-growing kind so 
often infest lawns. If 
you can spare a quantity 
of soil from your kitchen 
garden, let it be screened 
to remove stones, then 
mix with it some decayed 
short manure, and spread 
it evenly all over the sur- 
face of the lawn. Move 
it about with a coarse 
rake once or twice ; then 
in April, having obtained 
some good lawn Grass 
seed, sow it thickly over 
the lawn, then well rake 
it in, at the same time 
drawing off any coarse 
material, and well rolling 
it. You will help the 
lawn more if in June you 
give it a dressing of sul- 
phate of ammonia, 2 lb, 
per rod, and in the winter 
a dressing of basic-slag at 
the rate of 3 lb. per rod. 
Galtonia (Hyacin- 
thus) candicans. — 
This is one of the most in- 
teresting of Cape flowers, 
bearing freely the huge 
stems of white bell blos- 
soms in July and August. 
To note the contrast one 
has only to plant the 
bulbs in the border side 
by side with Gladioli or 
clumpsof crimson Phloxes 
For cutting they are use- 
ful. Mine are planted be- 
neath a wall, and are 
never disturbed. After 
the flowering stalk has 
decayed I usually place 
over the surface some 
leaves for the winter. No 
one who can give them 
this slight protection need 
fear any difficulty in 
wintering them, and if I intended to grow 
more I should have no hesitation in putting 
the bulbs into the soil at once. The only 
provision I would make would be to place under 
each bulb a little leaf-mould and sand. Those 
who like white flowers for cutting should grow 
the Galtonia. Mine have been planted four 
years, and each season the flower-spikes come 
up stronger.—DERBY. 


Treatment of Gladioli.—I regret to say that I 
have made a mistake in my letter of inquiry re Gladioli, 
and printed by you over nom de plume “ Speckledtator.” 
I should have written, in speaking of bulbs planted this 
season, “I dug all up carefully on October 27th,” not 
August 27th. I write this in case some other lover of 
these flowers may be tempted to dig his bulbs before being 
properly matured, I find Gladiolus bulbs much resent 
any sourness or foreign matter in the soil in which they 
may be planted; for instance, a preparation of oil-cake 
dross, used to entice wireworm from the bulbs. Gladioli 
will only thrive in sweet loamy soil.—SPECKLEDTATOR, 








Houtte, Mme. Lambard, Hon. E. Gifford, G. 
oS Nabonnand, White Maman Cochet, Mme. 


AD ER.ARC ‘ y 7 na _|Hoste, Caroline Testout, Viscountess Tolke- 
FREE-GROWING HYBRID PERPETUAL stone, Gruss aus Teplitz, Clara Watson, Mme. 
ROSES FOR POTS. 


Abel Chatenay, and Mme. Laurette Messimy. 
Hap I to give an opinion which are the best |For the heavy soil the Hybrid Perpetuals are 
Roses for pots under glass, I should say Teas|the best. In this case we would advise the 
and Noisettes, with a few other free-growing | seedling Brier as a stock, and such varieties as 
pillar kinds. The Teas are best for pots and 


Mrs. John Laing, Alfred Colomb, Beauty of 
planting out under glass, but such kinds as | Waltham, Charles Lefebvre, Helen Keller, Mrs 
W. A. Richardson, M. Niel, Lamarque, Réve 


Sharman Crawford, Dapuy Jamain, Clio, Mer- 
@’Or, Cloth of Gold, with Climbing Niphetos | veille de Lyon, Ulrich Brunner, Fisher Holmes, 
and some others that could be named, are valu- 


and Prince C. de Rohan are unsurpassed. 
able for planting on pillara and against walls. | Manetti-stocks may be freely propagated from 
It often happens that early Rose blooms are 


cuttings. It is a form of wild Rose, introduced 
wanted. Everyone must be aware that Hybrid 


from Italy some sixty years ago, but, being 
Perpetuals will thrive under more adverse con- | itself rather tender, we think you would find 
ditions than Teas. The former will bear the 


the Brier the more serviceable. Should you 
hardships of changeable weather in autumn | desire to try the Manetti, use it only for the 
better than the Teas. Another reason many | Hybrid Perpetuals and some of the sturdiest of 
lovers of Roses have for growing H.P.’s in pots is | the Hybrid Teas. Procure a few rooted plants 
that they givea better range ofcolour. Whena 


from a nurseryman (as they do not grow wild in 
bright red is wanted what can surpass a bloom | this country), and plant out two or three as 
of General Jacqueminot? And, although this is 


permanent stock plants. By cutting them 
a very old kind, it is grown largely by market | down to their base each spring plenty of good 
men for cutting. During the last thirty years 


cuttings is obtainable in autumn. As to the 
I have grown many kinds in pots, and am con- | Brier, you could obtain plenty of cuttings of 
vinced that some kinds are worthless. Undoubt- | these from the hedgerows in the country if you 
edly, most people who have seen the fine bushes | secured the farmer’s permission to gather them. 
exhibited in London and elsewhere in small pots 


An article bearing on the subject of cuttings 
must have been impressed with their value when 


appeared in our issue of November 2nd. 
thus grown. I prefer the kinds that have long| Mildew-proof Roses.—Nothing so mars 
pointed buds, of which General Jacqueminot 


: a the effect of a bed of Roses in late summer and 
may be named as an illustration. Recently, 


é \ , autumn as a bad attack of this troublesome 
when I was pruning the pot kinds for forcing, | fungus. Unless weather conditions are favour- 
I could but help noticing how well some kinds | able, it seems to be useless to apply remedies. 
grow compared with others, and all are treated | There are very few kinds that may truly be 
alike. It may be said probably soil has much to | described as mildew-proof, and most of what 
do with this. Undoubtedly so, but for all that| there are are found in the Tea-scented group. 
there is a great difference. I have found G.|One or two cf the Hybrid Perpetuals are 
Jacqueminot, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, |exempt from it. These are Mrs. George 
Magna Charta, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Frane@ois Dickson and a sport from it named Mrs 
Michelon, Fisher Holmes, John Hopper, Jules 


n Ler : 0 Rumsey. Mme. Clemence Joigneaux, a lovely 
Margottin, Heinrich Schultheis, Boule de Neige, Rose producing those thick, leathery leaves 
and Marquise de Castellane excellent. I fail to , 


é that seem so well fitted to repel the attack of 
see the advantage of growing a large number cf |the fungus, and a sport also from this latter 
kinds; far better grow more plants of a good 


i Rose named William Harden are also mildew- 
kind. All H.P.’s should be brought on slowly, | proof. I really think something should be 
as hard forcing is most detrimental to them. 


done by our raisers to breed from these 
J. Croox, Roses, crossing them with Tea Roses and 
also intercrossing. Then might we expect 
good additions to the number, and as they 
seem so inclined to sport, very distinct 
breaks might bs looked for. Most of the mil- 
dew-proof Roses are found among the Teas, 
probably because of their shiny foliage, but as 
this triba is so very extensive, the percentage of 
mildew-proof varieties is quite small. Last 
autumn in looking over a very large collection, 
I noted the following as being quite free from 
the disease: G. Nabonnand, Mme. C. P. 
Strassheim, Maman Cochet and its white sport 
Sylph, Corallina, Comtesse Festetics Hamilton, 
General Schablikine, Sappho, Papa Gontier, 
Alexandra, Marie Van MHoutte, Homer, 
Dachesse d’Auerstadt, Mme. Jules Siegfried, 
Marie d’Orleans, Souvenir de Mme. Lavet, and 
Souvenir de Wootton. The following Poly- 
antha Roses were also free: Perle d'Or, Anna 
Marie de Montravel, Cecile Brunner, and Perle 
des Rouges.— Rosa. 


ROSES. 































































NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Tea Roses in pots,—I have some dwarf Niphetos 
and other Tea Roses in pots which have been outside all 
summer in the open. When should I take them inside, as 
1 want to get them as early asI can? Ialsohavea climb- 
ing Niphetos inside which has made rods 12 feet long. 
Should these be cut back? Should it be repotted? It is 
in a large pot.—A. B 

[You must bring the plants under glass at 
once, or you run the risk of having them 
injured by frost. As you desire to have them 
in bloom as early as possible, the necessary 
pruning should be attended to without delay. 
If you merely wish for button-hole flowers, 
severe pruning must be avoided. Supposing 
the plants have not been repotted, a top-dress- 
ing of good soil should be given at once. Turn 
out the plants, examine the crocks and freé 
them from any soil that may have settled 
among them. This is very important, as with- 
out perfect drainage Rose culture in pots 
becomes very difficult. Having examined the 
crocks, remove from an inch to 14 inches of the 
surface soil and replace with good loam and 
short, well-decayed manure at the rate of 
two-thirds loam to one-third manure. A slight 
dusting of Ichthemic Guano previous to adding 
the new soil will be of much assistance to the 
plants. The Climbing Niphetos will need no 
pruning, provided you have space available for 
the long rods. When these have flowered, one 
or more may be cut back to within 3 feet of the 
base, this encouraging new wood for flowering 
the following season. A top-dressing will cer- 
tainly be advisable. This is better than repot- 
ting at this.season of the year. ] 


Roses for sandy loam, also for 
heavy soil (Sidney Tuckey ).—As a rule, the 
Tea-scented, Hybrid Tea, and Monthly Roses 
are the best to plant ina lightsoil. They should 
be either on their own roots (i.¢., rooted cut- 
tings) or budded upon the Brier, the cutting 
Brier preferred. The Manetti-stock would be 
unsuitable for the Teas and Monthlies, but it 
could be utilised for some of the sturdiest of the 
Hybrid Teas. A dozen good varieties from the 
three tribes named above would be Marie Van 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SELECTIONS OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Ir has occurred to me that a list of say, a doz2n 
from the many novelties seen for the first time 
this year, may be acceptable to many readers 
who cannot visit all of the more important 
exhibitions. The number of new varieties 
brought forward each year is almost bewildering, 
but those which are in any way improvements 
on existing ones do not make up a very big total. 
It is worth remarking, however, that this year 
there is an advance in crimson-coloured kinds, 
and these are really fine. The first half-dozen 
names are those which appeal to me as being the 
best : Mrs. T. W. Pockett, yellow; Matchless, 
dark crimson; Henry Barnes, crimson, rather 
tall in growth, otherwise magnificent; Ethel 
Fitzroy, amber; Godfrey’s Pride, carmine ; 
Calvat’s Sun, yellow ; Godfrey’s Triumph, crim- 
son and yellow tipped; Mrs. C. J. Salter, red 
and bronze; Mme. Paolo Radaslli, rosy-white ; 
Godfrey’s Masterpiece, light red, tipped yellow; 
Bessie Godfrey, light yellow ; Sensation, orange 
shade of yellow. The foregoing are all of the 
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Japanese shape. A good new incurved variety 
is W. Higgs, buff shade of colour. The follow- 
ing appear to me the choicest twelve of last 
year: W. R. Church, bronzy-crimson ; Mrs. 
G. Maleham, pink; Mme. Herrewege, white ; 
Phyllis, bronze ; The Princess, white ; Mrs. J. 
Cleeve, bronzy-pink ; Mre. J. I. Thorneycroft, 
buff-yellow; Miss Elsie Fulton, white ; Miss 
Evelyn Douglas, mauve ; Lily Mountford, blush 
white ; Mrs. Bagnall Wild, light yellow, Mafe- 
kiog Hero, red and dull yellow. Two excellent 


sores of the incurved also came in the varieties 
Louisa Giles, yellow, and Frank Hammond, 


bronze. Those sorts among the Japanese of yet 


one year previous iaclude some charming ones, 


more especially whites. Mme. R. Cadbury, 
Alice Byron, and Princess Alice de 
Monaco are a trio that will be difficult to sur- 


pass. Scottish Chief, yellow; Sir H. Kitchener, 
buff-yellow ; Marquis Visconti-Venosta, purple- 
rose; Mme. L. Druz, light buff; Lord Salis- 
bury, deep bronze; Lionel Humphrey, chest- 
nut-red ; 
Calvat 1899, white shaded pink; Mme. G. 
Debrie, blush-pink, are well-tried kinds which 
should be added to all collections. HB 


Mme. Von André, light yellow ; 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 
Early Chrysanthemums in Scot- 


land.—In your issue of the 7th Dacember, a 
list of outside Chrysanthemums for competition 
is given, but some of them are so late they do 
not come into bloom till all the shows you want 
them for are past, as the shows are all over by 
the 14th September in Scotland. 
taking into account the November shows for 
late kinds. My selection which I have competed 
very successfully with for the last two years 
includes Henry Yvon, Louis Lemaire, Mytchett 


I am not 


White, Mytchett Pink, Cassimir Perier, Mme. 
Caramar, Mons. Gustave Grunewald, Miss 
Ruth Wiliams, Crimson Masse, Mme. Marie 
Masse, Market White (a little late, but it can be 


had by taking the first buds), and Owen’s 


Perpetual. All these have large flowers fit to 


compete from the end of August till the middle 
of September.—Jas. CanpErwoop, 5, Rennie- 
street, Kilmarnock, N.B. 


Pompon Chrysanthemum Snow- 
drop.—I am glad to notice that someone has 
paid a tribute to Snowdrop. Although it is a 
very old variety, few grow it, possibly because 
of its small blossoms. That, however, I regard 
as a point in its favour. I believe I am correct 
when I say that it is the smallest-flowered 
variety we have, and for cutting is very useful. 
As the writer of the note justly observes, Snow- 
drop may be had in bloom early in November 
until well into Dacember. I have cut blooms 
from late-struck cuttings up to the end of 
January. Foliage, like the blossoms, is small, 
and tne plants seem to possess a ‘‘ wiry” habit, 
differing from most other sorts. There is this 
advantage, too, about them, that any old 
plants given a fresh start now—i.e , the used-up 
soil shaken away, potted in new stuff, and after 
taking the required cuttings—will do well. I 
have done this several years in succession with 
the same plants, the result being an abundance 
of small blossoms. Moreover, not being a robust 
grower in comparison with the general collection 
of November sorts, plants of Snowdrop may be 
grown in smaller pots, and on many occasions I 
have quite a nice group of them on a small 
stage in pots not exceeding 6 inches. I am of 
opinion that there are many people with small 
houses who would grow this old variety did 
they but know it. The fact is, however, that 
the chief aim has been for a long time large- 
flowering sorts, and this little kind, pretty in 
itself, is practically a stranger to the majority 
of Chrysanthemum growers. Neat little blos- 
goms are often useful, and those who care for 
small-flowered sorts will be well advised to grow 
Sao wdrop.—TowNsMAN. 





Photographs ot Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of tts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: I, 
Miss Wauchope, Manor House, Musselburgh, 
for Basket bed of Pink Ivy-leaved Pelargonium ; 
" Mr. W. E. Roberts, High-street, Thame, 
Oxon, 
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FERNS, 


—a> 


TODEAS IN THE OPEN AIR AT YORK. 


Tur ‘“Crape Fern” or ‘Prince of Wales’ 
Feather Fern” of New Zealand, the botanical 
name of which is Leptopteris or Todea superba, 
is undoubtedly one of the most striking as one 
of the most beautiful species of Ferns in culti- 
vation. That it is not grown so extensively as 
it deserves is no doubt due to the fact that it is 
generally and erroneously held to be a plant of 
delicate constitution. This is not the case, for 
no Ferns are of easier culture than T. superba, 
T. hymenophylloides or pellucida, and Hymeno- 
phyllum demissum, all natives of New Zealand, 
provided their requirements are complied with. 
These plants do not require any artificial 
heat, and this is clearly shown by the pre- 
sent illustration of a plant in Messrs. J. Back- 


house and Son’s nurseries at York, where | 


Todeas thrive planted outside in the rock gar- 
den in company with British and North 
American Ferns and hardy perennial plants. 
In such positions these have annually to bear 
severe frost. It is on record, for instance, that 
in these same nurseries at York the beautiful 


Killarney Fern (Trichomanes radicans), a lovely | 


Fern and a fit companion to that in our illus- 
tration, occasionally stands a temperature below 
zero. We also know that, besides the above- 
named species and its varieties, Todeas and 
Hymenophyllums have without visible injury 


Ge 


: 
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_ Todea superba was first gathered in New 
| Zealand, during Captain Cook’s voyage, by 
Forster, who collected the specimen in Hooker’s 
Herbarium in the shaded forests of the Nor- 
thern Island. That beautiful plant appears 
to have remained unknown to European 
botanists until in 1838 the Rev. W. Colenso 
detected it on the Tongaron Mountains, and 
again in 1841 on the mountain range near 
Waikare Lake, where it was growing luxu- 
riantly in decomposed leaf-soil. ‘Todea superba 
does not form a stem, but, like T. hymeno- 
phylloides or pellucida, produces a somewhat 
erect, fibrous trunk of a woody nature in the 
interior, but seldom exceeding 18 inches in 
height. The illustration does full justice to the 
plant, and shows to what perfection it can be 
grown outside if a suitable place be perian for 
it. G. 5S. 





CLEMATISES UNDER GLASS. 


I Ave long thought that the roof and also the 
back wall of lean-to houses might with advan- 
tage be covered with climbers. What better 
subject can one have than the delicate blossoms 
| of Clematises? Few there are indeed who 
have tried them—particularly in houses having 
a west or north-west aspect, which become 
| cooler after mid-day—who will differ from me 
when I say that they bloom most liberally and 
afford delightful baskets of flowers for weeks in 
succession. If I were tied to one variety I 





white, cream bars; Edouard Defossé¢, deep 
mauve, red anthers ; and Miss Bateman, white, 
chocolate anthers. The Lanuginosa types have 
also sterling varieties for the cool-house. We 
have them represented by I’airy Queen, pale 
flesh, delicate pink bars ; Imperatrice Eugenie, 
pure white ; La France, Jeep violet-purple, and 
Lawsoniana, rosy-purple. The Florida section, 
too, is not without its useful early summer- 
flowering sorts, as in Lucy Lemoine, double 
white; J. G. Veitch, double lavender - blue ; 
purpurea elegans, violet-purple, and Belle of 
Woking, silver-grey, double. Pot culture under 
glass is, in my opinion, better than planting 
them out in a border, because after they have 
done blooming one can remove them from the 
house to the open air, where a change invigo- 
rates them for future service indoors, and in the 
event of insects attacking them, they can better 
be dealt with in the open air. Clematises will 
not brook neglect. Watering, feeding, potting 
in good material, and a light aspect in the house 
for root surface as well as branches, are points 
which must be attended to. LEAHOURST, 





WATERING POT-PLANTS. 


Now that the days will soon be at their shortest, 
the moment is an opportune one for saying a 
few words on a subject which is of much impor- 
tance, and is a more or less puzzling one to 
many. Watering pot-plants is an art which 
even the most experienced gardener never 





Filmy Ferns in the open air in Messrs. Backhouse’s nursery, York, 


withstood a temperature of 10 degs. below 
freezing point in Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons’ 
nurseries at Chelsea. This was during the 
exceptionally hard winter of 1879-80, when for 
a whole fortnight they were frozen into a solid 
block of ice, and the proof that they felt no ill- 
effects of the occurrence is that for twenty years 
longer they remained there as a living protest 
against the mischievous practice of growing 
these plants under conditions totally contrary 
and opposite to their requirements, and conse- 
quently opposed to their welfare. When under 
the influence of the thaw the frozen fronds 
gradually recovered their former positions, and 
ag year after year passed by it was ascertained 
that these plants had not suffered from the 
rigours of the temperature to which they had 
been exposed, 

It will be seen that the objection to grow- 
ing these Ferns on account of the heat or special 
treatment they require is more imaginary than 
real, All that is needed is a position naturally 
close, cool, moist, and where the rays of the sun 
do not penetrate, for it has been proved by the 
late Mr. J. Cooper Forster, the most energetic 
and indefatigable champion of cool treatment as 
applied to Filmy Ferns, that, although Tricho- 
manes radicans is occasionally found growing 
wild in positions so dark and so gloomy that its 
fronds are scarcely discernible, the place best 
adapted for its culture, as, indeed, for that of 
all other Filmy Ferns, Todeas included, is a 
spot where good light with absolute protection 





from every ray of sunshine can be secured. 
This theory is borne out by the fact that the 
strongest ard the most numerous growths make 
their way towards the light, 


would not hesitate to grow C, indivisa lobata, 
whose sprays of peerless white blossoms may be 
had in a warm-house throughout the winter ; 
indeed, it is surprising that more use is not 
made of this old sort, considering the little 
preparation needed for furnishing flowers at this 
time of the year. 
potting them into 8-inch or 10-inch pots, stand- 
ing them out-of-doors during the summer, tying 
the shoots as they grow to stakes, and bringing 
them indoors in September, carefully placing the 
branches over the rafters, otherwise a loose 
handling will break the most promising of 
them. Soil for this variety, as, in fact, all the 
sections, should consist of good loam and rotted 
cow or horse-manure, plenty of drainage being 
given so as to avoid the chance of damping off. 
Plants of C. indivisa lobata intended for winter 
blooming should have the flower-buds removed 
as they appear in the summer, and on their 
being housed in the autumn, liquid-manure 
may be given them twice a week. Particularly 
would I advise those who have lean-to houses 
with a south aspect to grow this beautiful 
variety on their back walls in winter, and if 
arrangements can be made for it to run up the 
wall near the stove, or, as in some houses, 
against the brick chimney, Christmas will see 
clusters of blossoms, as the added warmth will 
quickly help the buds to unfold. 

Though the variety named is pre eminently 
suited for indoor growing, it does not follow 
that there are not other sorts worthy of culti- 
vation under glass at other times of the year. 
The Patens class provides in April and May 


That preparatory work is | 





charming roof climbers like Fair Rosamond, 
blush white, red bars; Mrs, George Jackman, 


becomes quite master of, and it is certainly 
during the winter months, when languid root 
action is accompanied by little or no top growth, 
that the grower’s skill in the use of the watering 
pot is put to greatest proof. When the long 
summer days bring with them great activity of 
the roots, any little error may soon be rectitied, 
but it is far otherwise at this season, when an 
overdose of water may cripple permanently, if 
it does not kill. In the cool greenhouse, where 
the temperature ranges very low for days 
together, great caution must be exercised, and 
as the soil is cold, and the roots in a general 
way almost at a standstill, the evil effects of 
overwatering are more acutely felt than where 
the average temperature is more stimulating. 
Watering in winter has been often epitomised 
by the phrase, ‘‘ water when dry,” but although 
this is a rule which will apply to the generality 
of plants sheltered by a glass roof, at that 
time there are notable exceptions to it, 
neither should it in any case be followed to 
the letter. Take, for instance, Camellias and 
Azaleas. The former, though as regards actual 
growth at rest, are really hard at work, 
there being an unseen processs of development 
going on in the flower bud, which, if stopped, 
has most disastrous results on the form, size, 
and colour of the flower. Lacking a sufficiency 
of the sustaining fluid after the buds are formed, 
the flowers must be deficient in one or more of 
their most pleasing characteristics. It, there- 
fore, follows that a vigorous specimen laden 
with buds will require a much larger share of 
attention in watering than one which is not thus 
burdened. The same of Azaleas, winter-flower- 
ing Heaths, Cytisuses, Coronillas, Abutilons, 




















































































etc., and in the same category should be placed 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Primulas, and Cycla- 
mens, which continue to advance all the 
winter through. A pretty safe rule with these 
is to allow them to approach the verge of dry- 
ness, watering always before they become quite 
dry. This rule will apply to plants of a woody 
nature generally, but only to healthy plants. 
When a plant seems to come into a sickly 
state, and an examination of the roots shows 
that they are not quite healthy, allow the soil 
to dry out between each watering. This perse- 
vered in will always restore root activity, and 
will bring the soil once more into a wholesome 
condition. The plants that need least water are 
succulents—they can go almost without it—and 
next to them come Zonal Geraniums, those 
which were taken up from the open ground 
requiring scarcely any; but Pelargoniums of 
the show, fancy, and Regal types, Verbenas, 
Ageratums, Petunias, etc., should be kept just 
moist. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Kalosanthes.—At this season of the year 
Kalosanthes should be kept somewhat dry, and 
a cool place in the greenhouse will suit them. 
As the days become longer one can increase the 
supply of moisture, and any repotting neces- 
sary may be performed in March. As succulents 
they need rather more root room than what one 
usually finds is given them, and for a good-sized 
specimen a 7-inch pot is none too large, using a 
compost of mellow turf and leaf-soil, with 
ample drainage. Kalosanthes flower best when 
they have received a few weeks of open-air 
treatment in summer, which aids in ripening 
the wood.—LEAHURST. 


Potting ne Wa Eve Azalea 
indica plants.—In the autumn and early 
winter many thousands of these are imported, 
and splendid plants can be had at a low price, 
but many purchasers have found to their cost 
that the major portion of the plants will not 
start into growth satisfactorily the second 
year. After they are potted they are often 
placed in a cold house till wanted to force into 
bloom, and from cold and bad watering they 
lose their active roots. I was told by an old 
trade grower to place them in a moist, warm 
house, when first potted, for ten days or 
a fortnight, and then stand them in a cool, 
dry house for winter. This I did with the 
best results.—J. Croox. 


Cold-frames and their occupants 
—Wiater is not, as a rule, regarded as a season 
when over much ventilation is required in 
greenhouses or frames, but it is none the less 
true that it is then when many plants in frames 
are lost. We plant our Calceolarias very care- 
fully in October, and place in frames other 
hardy plants, and when the weather comes cold 
we as carefully put on the lights, and there 
they stop, and so it comes about that in mild 
intervals such as we have been having the 
inside of the frames has been ‘‘ steamy,” and 
on raising them we see here and there cuttings 
damped off, others with foliage half decayed 
and musty. Prop up the lights a little on mild 
days, and so let in the fresh air and dispel the 
damp, if we would keep most of our stock. 
Cold is not so great an enemy as damp.— 
TOWNSMAN. 


Freesias.—Those who provided themselves 
with bulbs and potted them early last autumn 
will now be able to force them into bloom very 
shortly. A good many people make a mistake 
in not potting them until towards October. It 
is desirable, where forcing is intended, to get 
them in as early as possible, and one can usually 
obtain them in August. They are best placed 
in the open air or cold-frames to start with, and 
brought inside when the weather becomes cool, 
planting a dozen bulbs together in a pot, and 
introducing them to warmer conditions as one 
requires them in bloom. Freesias are so delicate 
in their sweetness as to meet with the approba- 
tion of most people. There are certain bulbs, 
the Hyacinth in point, whose flowers, though 
generally admired, are, nevertheless, in conse- 
quence of their strong perfume, objectionable ; 
but one cannot say this of the Freesias, for, 
although they may not rival the spikes of 
Hyacinths, what they lose in this respect is 
fully made up in their exquisite fragrance, and 
a plant in bloom in a room pervades it with an 
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aroma that is at once agreeable. 


small though it may be.—WoopBAsTWIck. 


Hard-wooded greenhouse plants.— 
Those who wish to see the beauty of these 
plants should pay a visit to Kew Gardens 
occasionally during the early months of the 
In the large temperate house will 
be found many handsome specimens of what 
Some, such 
as Acacias, may be well grown in yellow loam ; 
others, especially the fine-rooted things, do 
best in peat made reasonably porous with sharp 


new year. 


are termed New Holland plants. 


sand. In all cases firm potting is essential, 
and the watering must be in careful hands. 


After flowering, what pruning is necessary 
should be done, and as soon as there are signs of 


growth, repotting, if required, should be 
attended to. It will not be necessary to repot 
very large specimens annually. Usually, when 
the pot limit has been reached, the plants may 
be kept in good condition for years by a careful 
use of liquid stimulants. Heaths do best ina 
house by themselves, as they will do in a lower 
temperature than the Australian plants, In all 
cases ventilation in suitable weather is very 
important. Erica Cavendishi and the different 
forms of E. ventricosa are lovely when well 
done, and they last in bloom a long time. But 
it seems as if the rising generation of culti- 
vators had lost the art of growing Heaths well. 
Even the London specialists do not turn out the 
stuff insuch good condition as was formerly done. 
The reasons for this are probably the smaller 
demand and the fall in price. To those who 
remember the splendid specimens of Azaleas, 
Heaths, and New Holland plants that were 
common years ago this will be a subject for 
regret. The Indian Rhododendrons and their 
hybrids are charming conservatory plants, and 
when large make a splendid show in spring, —H. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Raising Pernettyas, etc.—I should be glad if 
you will tell me when I can sow Pernettya, Dogwood, and 
Guelder Rose seeds? Shall I bury the Pernettya and 
Guelder Rose seeds in sand till spring, as I saw was 
advised in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, for decaying the 
pulpy covering of Rose-hips? How long will each be in 
germinating? I must thank you fora very lengthy reply 
toa request some weeks ago for aid in forming a Rose- 
bed.—MYRRHIS. 

[The berries had better all be buried in sand 
till the spring, as advised in GARDENING JLLUS- 
TRATED for Rose-hips, and then the seeds can 
without much difficulty be separated from the 
pulp. Unless you have a large quantity of 
seeds, the most satisfactory way will be to sow 
them in pans or shallow boxes and place in an 
ordinary garden frame, as under this treatment 
the soil can be kept in a more uniform state ot 
moisture than if they are sown in the open 
ground. In sowing, the pans or boxes must be 
thoroughly drained with a few broken crocks, 
and the soil being then put in should be pressed 
moderately firm and made level at a distance of 
nearly an inch below therim. On this prepared 
surface the seed must be sown and covered with 
fine soil from a quarter to half an inch in depth. 
This latter will best suit the Dogwood and 
Guelder Rose. Some of the seeds of each of the 
above will germinate during the summer, but 
in all probability many of them will lie till the 
coming spring, as seeds of many subjects, par- 
ticularly outdoor shrubs, are often somewhat 
erratic in their manner of germinating. Any 
ordinary potting soil will suit the Dogwood and 
Guelder Rose, but the Pernettya is best suited 
by a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. If sown 
out-of-doors a sheltered spot should be chosen, 
and having been well dug and raked fine, the 
seed must be sprinkled thereon and covered 
somewhat deeper than in a frame. A few 
Spruce boughs laid on the outside bed will 
prevent the surface from becoming parched up. ] 





“The English Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Thoroughly revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best pans. trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully Ulustrated. Mediwm 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in 8 vols., half bownd sage green morocco— 
tor liorary or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all 
booksellers, ete, © 


For spring 
forcing there are few bulbs more useful, and 
those who have up to now not grown them have 
missed what should be in every greenhouse, 
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LATE PLUMS. 


““F, A.” does well in calling attention to this 
valuable fruit, especially varieties that ripen 
and hang well into October and early Novem- 
ber, be they cooking or dessert kinds. I have 
had no experience with Plums under glass, but 
would like to supplement the list he gives for 
planting in the open, or rather against walls. 
I have Plums on walls, facing due north, south, 
east, and west, thereby prolonging their season 
for several weeks. JI have not tried Coe’s 
Golden Drop on a north aspect, and should be 
doubtful about the flavour being as good as 
from trees on a south or west wall, as I have 
always found this Plum requires a long season 
to perfect its fruit to be of that luscious and 
surpassing richness for which it has long been 
noted, and consider it requires all the sun pos- 
sible during the latter half of September and 
the succeeding month. I am aware that in some 
districts protection is really necessary while in 
flower, though nothing of the kind has been 
practised here for the past ten years, and not 
once have I had a poor crop. Herein lies the 
value of planting on different aspects, so that 
part of the crop may escape should much frost 
take place while the trees are in bloom. 

The latest dessert Plum with me is Reine 
Claude de Bavay, from a south wall. When I 
took charge here nearly eleven years ago I found 
this tree on a north wall, where the greatest 
part of the fruit never ripened, and was only fit 
for the kitchen. This, too, like Coe’s Golden 
Drop, requires a long season to finish. Monarch, 
mentioned in ‘‘ F, A.’s” notes, is a very large, 
roundish-oval fruit, and, when well ripened, is 
good alike for the kitchen and dessert. It is 
robust in growth while in a young state, so 
should be replanted a few times or until the 
necessary wood for fruiting is obtained. Belle 
de Septembre is another grand late Plum for 
kitchen use, hanging well into October. This 
is on an east wall, and has not failed to carry a 
heavy crop since first established, the fruit being 
fairly large and of a bright red colour. Diamond, 
an enormous Plum for kitchen use, hangs to the 
end of September on a north wall in Devon. 
Late Orleans on the same aspect ripens about 
the same date. This is a dark purple round 
Plum of good quality for so lateadate. Late 
Orange and Late Rivers are classed as extra 
good and late in ripening, but my trees as yet 
are too small to give an opinion as regards crop- 
ping and quality. J.M.B 

East Devon. 





TREE PLANTING. 


THERE are certain conditions in relation to tree 
planting which apply equally to all descriptions 
of trees and shrubs, because these have hard, 
woody roots, the texture of which resembles 
that of the hard wood above which they produce. 
It is generally found that with roots of soft- 
wooded plants, which are comparatively soft 
also, if rather dry when planted they very 
rapidly absorb moisture from the soil and 
become active in producing new rootlets. Hard- 
wooded things are less active, as very dry roots 
need longer time to absorb soil moisture, and 
thus activity of growthishampered. How often 
is it the case that trees of all descriptions, but 
fruit-trees especially, are received from the nur- 
sery in a very dry condition so far as the roots 
are concerned! That may be the fault of the 
senders. If they do what is proper they will 
not only moisten the roots by sprinkling them 
before packing, but will also cover them up 
with damp Fern or straw-litter, as that helps 
to keep the roots moist for some time as well as 
protect them from drying winds in the tran- 
sit. But packing material cannot be sent by 
rail saturated with moisture, but be only just 
damp. When trees thus packed are sent, as 
is so often the case, by goods trains and 
over cross-country routes, it is impossible to 
prevent exposure, lying about at stations, and 
consequent great dryness. It is, when so re- 
ceived, bad policy to at once plaxt these things. 
Many failures—or, if not absolute failures, at 
least poor results—flow from this action for the 
reason as stated—that hard-wooded roots are 
long in recovering from the dryness and expo- 
sure. The proper course is to have the roots 
freed from packing material and then placed 
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into a pond or stream of water, or into a large 
tub filled with water, allowing them to soak for 
an hour at least, as by that time the roots have 
regained their normal condition. Planting 
should then proceed, but it is a capital plan, as 
the trees or shrubs are taken one by one from 
the water for planting, to have at hand a mix- 
ture of soot, wood-ashes, or fine coal-ashes, and 
thoroughly dust the roots, as that coats and 
preserves them from further drying. 

All this may seem to be excessive precaution ; 
but it is not so, it is really common-sense treat- 
ment. I was once told by the late famous 
novelist, Mr. R. D. Blackmore, who was a great 
fruit grower, that he received a big lot of stan- 
dard Peach-trees from America in a very dried 
condition. To have so planted them would have 
been folly. But he soaked them root and stem 
in a pond of water for 24 hours, then got out 
and planted them, with the result that all lived 
and did well. Iam writing these observations 
for amateur gardeners, who do not so fully 
undeistand the requirements of root action as 
professional gardeners do, and it is well to be 
somewhat minute and clear in detail, not writing 
from the professional aspect, but rather from 
the learner’s point of view. I believe that in 
the matter of precise detail the learner is always 
thankful, as it is to him so helpful. 


There are other things in relation to planting 
which also require attention. The roots should 
be examined closely ere being put into the soil, 
and whilst coarse, woody ones should be shor- 
tened back a little, the ends in any case being 
neatly and smoothly pared off, all small or 
fibrous roots should be most carefully preserved, 
as these are the primary instruments of nutri- 
tion to the plants. Also, where roots have been 
in any way bruised, pare off smoothly all such 
bruises, as then they soon form neat surfaces 
and become bark coated. Before planting, 
have ground for the reception of trees deeply 
worked, and, if possible, well trenched. The 
benefits of such deep working, especially on 
fruit-trees, are seen for many years later. This 
work should also, if possible, though it may not 
be always so, be done a month beforehand, as 
then the soil has time to settle down somewhat. 
With all things in planting make holes for the 
roots some 6 inches or 9 inches wider than the 
roots really need, so as to givethem ample room 
to lie out evenly and regularly. Also never 
plant deep. It is always better to err, espe- 
cially with fruit-trees, rather on the shallow 
than on the deep side. A D. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple Norfolk Beauty.—I am sending to-day 
some specimens of Norfolk Beauty Apple which I showed 
at the Drill Hallin October last. It is wonderfully free 
bearing, and wants thinning every season. It may be had 
for use from September to Christmas. In freedom of 
bearing it resembles Prince Albert, Lord Suffield, and 
Lord Grosvenor.—W. ALLAN, Gunton Park Gardens, 
Norwich. 

[This is a seedling from Warnen’s King crossed 
with Waltham Abbey Seedling, partaking more 
of the latter variety. It is a mid-season Apple, 
and is at its best towards the end of October 
and during November. It is large, bright 
yellow in colour, with a fine, smooth skin. The 
eye is closed, set in a plaited basin; stalk 
short, set in a rather deep basin, which is 
coated with russet. It is a splendid Apple for 
cooking, the flesh breaking down freely and 
very quickly, so that care is needed in cooking 
it. The flavour is soft and pleasant ] 


Pruning Gooseberry-bushes (S. F.). 
—No greater error prevails in the culture of 
this popular aud very wholesome fruit than the 
practice (still followed by many people) of 
cutting back the individual shoots to within a 
bud or two of their base, with the natural but 
very undesirable result that a thicket of weakly 
shoots and small fruits only is produced, The 
way to obtain fine large berries as well as hand- 
some bushes heavily laden with ropes of rich 
fruit is to thin out the shoots freely, and where 
very long and weak to shorten them back a 
little, so as to promote a balance of growth in 
the bushes as well as to prevent the fruit-laden 
shoots from touching the ground, in which case 
they would sustain injury by grit and damp. 
Thus treated, the bushes, in consequence of the 
weight of the fruit, will assume a pendulous 
habit, and, the centre of each bush being partly 
open, the San can be gathered without the hands 
being scratched in doing so. The sooner the 
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as 


pruning is performed after the fall of the leaf 
the better will be the results. When the 
pruning is completed remove the prunings to 
the fire-heap, and with a rake draw back a 
thickness of 1 inch of the surface soil about 3 feet 
or 4 feet, according to the diameter of branches, 
from the stem of each bush, and when the 
branches are quite damp and the weather calm 
dust them well with fresh lime. This will not 
only save the buds from the onslaught of birds 
and kill the Moss, which is so ruinous to thou- 
sands of fruit- trees in this country when allowed 
to spread, but it will also destroy the larve 
of the Gooseberry-caterpillar that may be 
located on and underneath the bushes. This 
done, lay on a good surface-dressing of short 
manure, and point it into the ground with a five- 
tined fork. All dwarf fruit-trees and bushes 
which are infested with Moss or Lichen should 
be dusted over with lime when damp as indi- 
cated. In the case of tall orchard-trees apply 
the lime in a liquid state through the garden- 
engine every third or fourth year.—W. 





BOOKS. 


‘A SYMFOSIUM ON HOW TO GROW 
AND SHOW TEA ROSES.” * 


UnpErR the pretentious title of a symposium, this 
tiny pamphlet has been issued at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. A. Hill Gray, of Beaulieu, Bath, 
who gave a donation to the National Rose Society 
towards defraying the cost of its publication. At 
the request of the Committee, three other well- 
known experts in Tea Rose culture, the Rev. 
F. R_ Burnside, Mr. O. G. Orpen, and the Rev. 
F. Page-Roberts, undertook to draw up the 
necessary instructions. 

It is one of the feeblest productions we have 
seen, containing nothing but the commonplaces 
of the catalogues and Rose books written from 
the point of view of the exhibitor only. ‘* The 
best stocks for Teas are ha/f-standards.” This 
curious phrase embodies about as much error as 
could well be put in the space, because through- 
out the greater part of England Tea Roses 
stuck up in the air on the end of any kind of 
stocks would perish in hard winters, and have 
so perished even by thousands in the south of 
England. The fulleet particulars in the book 
about any work are those concerning exhibiting, 
which go very few are interested in beyond the 
writers themselves compared with those who 
grow Roses for their own sakes. There are two 
short lists of exhibition Roses at the end, from 
which sre left out many of the best and most 
beautiful Tea Roses known. 


SANDER’S ORCHID GUIDE. + 


Tuts is a most useful compilation arranged on 
an alphabetical plan of all the best and most 
showy of garden Orchids in cultivation, and 
professional Orchid growers and amateurs alike 
will find it a handy book of reference on these 
popular exotic flowers, The names, countries, 
description, and season of flowering are given 
in tabular form, and in many cases the prices ; 
but, of course, the latter vary or fluctuate much 
according to rarity, or supply versus demand. 
Valuable features in this work are the names, 
parentage, and descriptions of hybrids raised in 
gardens. Thus of the genus Cypripedium alone 
there are no less than nineteen large octavo 
pages devoted to hybrids ; thirty-six psges are 
devoted to the genus Odontoglossum ; and about 
two and a half pages to the Odontoglossum 
hybrids. The great genera Cattleya and Den- 
drobium are similarly dealt with. We give as 
an example of the alphabetical and tabular 
method adopted the following example in the 
case of the genus 
SopnRonirTis. 


A genus of epiphytal Orchids of dwarf habit, 
seldom exceeding 3 inches in height. The 
pseudo-bulbs bear a single leathery leaf, and 
produce from their apices a short peduncle. 





* “A Symposium on How to Grow and Show Tea 
Roses.” By Rev. F. R. Burnside, 0. G. Orpen, and Rev. 
F, Page- Roberts. 

+ “Sander’s Orchid Guide,” containing all the best 
known species and varieties and hybrids of Orchids in 
cultivation, their native countries, descriptions, seasons of 
flowering, best methods of cultivation, temperatures, etc. 
Together with the names and parentages of all the known 
hybrid Orchids up to date, January Ist, 1901. F. Sander 


and Co., St. Albans. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
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All the known species succeed best in the cool- 
house. They should be placed in well-drained 
shallow pans, using a compost of peat and 
Sphagnum or leaf-mould and hung near the 
glass. The plants should be liberally supplied 
with water when growing, and never allowed 
at any season to become really dry. 
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The capital letter C in left hand column of the 
table shows that the cool-house is best for it ; 
the letters S indicating stove temperature; I 
an intermediate. There are two pages of clear 
and practical instructions on ‘‘ general culture ” 
at the beginning of the work, and each species 
is there separately referred to, as in the above 
table. 

Messrs. Sander and Co., of St. Albans, have 
of late years made a speciality of the collecting 
of new, rare, or valuable Orchids, and their 
experience in the packing and transit of plants 
from and to all parts of the world, is very 
extensive and successful. In the publication of 
this handy book on Orchids they have rendered 
an important service to all concerned in Orchid 
culture, and it is a work that deserves a wide 
and extensive circulation both at home and 
abroad. The volume is well and clearly printed, 
it is strongly bound, and extends to 330 pages, 
forming a most useful addition to our rapidly 
increasing garden literature. The book is quite 
complete in itself, or it may be used as a very 
valuable supplement to the great work on 
Orchids in four folio volumes of sumptuous 
coloured plates of Orchids, issued some few 
years ago by Messrs. Sander and Co. under the 
name of ‘‘ Reichenbachia,” and which, although 
costly to subscribers at the time of its issue in 
numbers or parts, is daily increasing in value, 

F. W. Bursipcs. 


POULTRY. 





Starting poultry keeping.—I am about to 
move to a country house where there is plenty of 
premises, and also a long piece of Grass-Jand of about 
15 acres. I am anxious to keep fowls, and should be glad 
of any advice on the subject. 1, What are the best sorts 
to keep? 2, Would the Grass-land be a good place for 
fowls? 3, What is the best kind of fowl-house? 4, Can 
you give me the name of a good handbook on both 
subjects ?—STArrorD. 

{If your Grass-land is well drained and ina 
sheltered position, it would make a very good 
Fok. run. As to what kinds of fowls to 

eep, you would find Minorcas very good, few 
breeds excelling them in egg production, while 
a cross with the Langshan very much improves 
Minorcas for the table, and the came may be 
said of a cross with the Plymouth Rock. The 
general appearance of the Minorca is black, 
large upstanding comb in the males, falling over 
the side of the face in the hens; face and 
wattles blood-red ; ear-lobes pure white; legs 
a dark slate, inclining to black. The Houdan- 
Dorking cross would prove suitable, as this does 
well where there is a wide range for the fowls to 
wander over, but one of the best, combining 
egg-production and table qualities, is the Silver 
Wyandotte breed. Theseare very hardy, easily 
reared, and excellent winter layers, the eggs 
being of a deep brown colour. These birds are 
very compactly built and attractive to the eye, 
the feathers nicely ‘‘ laced,” the middle of each 
being white, edged all round with black. They 
have rose combs, firmly set on the head witha 
peak at the back; the beak is short and ofa 
yellow colour, the legs being also yellow. You 
could probably use one of your out-buildings 
for a poultry-house. It should be warm, but 
well ventilated. If the roof is of tiles or slates, 
there should be a boarding or ceiling under 
them, or it will be impossible to keep the house 
warm in winter. Ventilation cen be provided 
by means of an opening in the highest position, 
aed by a lantern of narrow Read placed 
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one over the other in a slanting position, with 
a small space between them. A wooden build- 
ing may be lined with roofing felt, this not only 
keeping the place warm, but the strong smell of 
tar keeps away insect pests. The perches 
should not be placed high, 2 feet to 3 feet from 
the floor being quite high enough, as from these 
the fowls can descend without the chance of 
damaging themselves. The perches should be 
about 3 inches in diameter, and may be formed 
of split Fir-poles, the round side placed upper- 
most. If of timber they should be nearly 
square, with only the corners slightly rounded 
off. The nest-boxcs should be on the floor 
against the sides of the house, with a sloping 
board fixed above to prevent the fowls roosting 
on the edges. You would find either of the 
following of great use to you in starting 
poultry-keeping: ‘*Poultry for Prizes and 
Profit,” by James Long, 23. 61.; ‘* Popular 
Poultry Keeping,” by F. A. Mackenzie, 1s, 
These are published by L. Upcott Gill, 170, 
Strand, W. C.—S. 8S G.] 


BIRDS. 


Canary ailing (Hee Gee )—Puanting and 
wheezing through difficulty in breathing are 
often brought about from baing supplied with 
dusty seed, causing the bird’s nostrils t » become 
clogged. It is a wise precaution to pass all seed 
through a sieve to free it from dust. Give very 
little, if any, Hemp, and supply some Linseed, 
and to relieve the wheezing put six drops of 
glycerine in the drinking water daily fora week. 
For green food, supply good spring Watercress. 
A piece of cuttle-fish-bone should be placed 
between the wires of the cage for the bird to 
nibble at. A little bread and milk, sweet and 
newly prepared, may be given daily. Cu.refully 
guard against draughts and exposure to sudden 
changes of temperature, and pay special atten- 
tion to the supply of coarse grit-sand.—S. 8. G, 


Bullfinch with scaly legs (Redhoop). 
—You should anoint the legs and feet of your 
bird daily with equal parts of vaseline and zinc 
ointment. This trouble is often due to a 
deficiency in the secretion of oily product, 
causing the skin to dry up and appear as a 
series of scales. You might give your bird a 
more liberal allowance of seeds of an oily nature 
for a time, such as Linseed and Hemp. You 
cannot do better, however, than continue the 
scalded German Rape asa staple food. If you 
could supply your Bullfinch with a few twigs of 
Apple or other fruit-tree now and then the 
nibbling off the buds would afford it healthful 
occupation See that it has sharp grit-sand to 
assist it in the digestion of its food. Without 
small stones in the gizzard no seed-eating bird 
can-remain long in good health.—S. 8. G. 





LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Validity of notice to quit.—Twenty years ago 
I took a house and 1} acres of land, and the place has now 
been sold, and the purchaser has given me notice to quit. 
I enclose a copy of the notice. Is it good? The words 
used are ‘‘dwelling-house and hereditaments.” There is 
no mention of *f land.”—Sourn DARLEY. 

[The notice is perfectly good, and the word ‘‘ heredita- 
ments” is sufficiently descriptive for the purpose. It is 
obvious that you are required to give up the whole hold- 
ing.—K. OC. T.] 


Payment of wages to sick gardener.—For 
a long time past my gardener has been unable to work 
for a full week, but’no matter if he only worked for two 
days, or for a shorter period, I have always paid his 
weekly wages in full each week without deduction, just 
as though he had worked the whole week. Can I be 
compelled to continue to pay him in full, or can I restrict 
my payment to the time actually worked ?—Arrus, 

[You need not continue to pay the wages in 
full, But to prevent any possible misconception 
you should at once inform him that in future 
you shall only pay him for the time actually 
worked. If he demurs to this, give him notice 
to determine his service ; and in the last event 
pay him in full up to the expiration of the 
notice. A week’s notice will in this case be 
probably sufficient.—K C. T.] 





Pme— As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in ‘*GARDENING” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘StovE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or **Tur ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 


most useful or interesting letter or short article published 


tn the current week’s issue, which will be marked thus *,* 

























































have just been 
examined and all decaying matter removed. They then 
should be laid in Cocoa-nut-fibre, moderately moist, until 
the bulbs recover their plumpuess and roots are beginning 
to appear from the ba3e. 
out or potted as may be required. Bafore doing this, how- 
ever, see that all decaying scales are removed, as a few of 
the outside ones are often bruised in transit, and after 
they have been in the soil for a little time devay sets in 
and contaminates the whole bulb. 


plants if used upon the branches. 
best removed at mild intervals, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries ana answers are inserted in 
Garpenine free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of GARDENING, $7, Southampton-street, Covent 


Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusmisuEeR. The name and address of the sender are 


required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 28 sent, 


each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 


Correspon- 


always be replied to in the issue tmmediateiy followinc 
the receipt of their communication. We do nct reply to 


queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 


naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination, 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. 
in many crses, 80 trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


We have received 


The differences between varieties of fruits are, 


We can undertake 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Cosmos (Myrrhis).—This must be treated as a tender 


annual, sowing the seeds in heat in February or early in 
March, planting out the seedlings when well hardened off 
into good, rich, moist soil, with a warm exposure. 
will then flower during August and into October. 
were too late in sowing, more especially as you only 
raised the seedlings in a cold greenhouse. 


They 
You 


Water Lilies (W. Armstrong, Jr.).—Good Water 


Lilies are N. Marliacea ‘carnea, N. M. rosea, and N. M. 
Chromatella, but for your small tank you ought to have 
some of the pygmza, forms (see our issue, Dec. 14, p. 546). 
Planting is best done in April or May. A simple way is to 
put the plants with some soil into shallow baskets and 
sink them to the bottom of the tank, or you may form 
mounds of soil and plant the Lilies in these, or cover the 
entire bottom with a layer of rich clayey soil not less than 
1 foot deep. Auy hardy plant grower could supply you. 


Pianting Liliums (4. HZ. Norwso0d).—It your bulbs 
imported they should be carefully 


Taen they should be planted 


Tecophylea cyanocrocus (A. J. Woolfall).— 


This is a beautiful spring-flowering bulbous plant from 
Chili, bearing large, open, deep blue flowers. 
wellin pots or pans. 
size should be planted 2 inches deep in rich soil in pots, 
and plunged in a frame. 
have as much air as possible. 
February and March when the weather becomes warmer, 
allowing the plants to remain exposed until the flowers 
begin to expand, when they may be transferred to the 
greenhouse. 
Leichtlini, in which the flowers have a white centre, and 
are sweet scented. 


It succeeds 
About August bulbs of flowering 


They should be kept cool and 
Take off the lights in 


There is a variety of this known as 


Rose Gloire de Dijon cankered (Wilderness),— 


You do not furnish us with much detail, therefore we are 
unable to advise you very fully. 
near the base, some soil should be heaped up around it, 
burying entirely the cankered part. 
will be emitted. If, however, the cankered parts are upon 
the branches or, in the case of standards, near the stem, 
there is no help for it but to cut past the cankered part 
where practicable. 
condition, new growths will soon replace those removed. 
You may considerably assist. these worn-out plants by 
affording them some new soil about their roots. 
should be done when the plants are quite dormant. 


If the plant is cankered 
In a short time roota 
Provided the roots are in a healthy 


This 
Protecting Tea Roses (W. H. S.).—As you have 


moulded up the plants and mulched them with manure 
no further mulching will be needed. 
leave the surface soil as rough as possible, as you have 
done, then the action of the wind and frost not only 
sweetens it, but is also destructive to insect life. 
dry Fern from the woods or clean straw shaken lightly on 
the branches of the Rose plants renders them secure from 
harm should frost threaten. 
fall of .snow, then the snow lodges on the straw or Fern, 
and makes a very nice warm blanket for the bushes. 


It is much better to 
Some 


This is best done prior toa 


Wet 
material, such as stable-manure, is very injurious to the 


The straw or Fern is 


Pruning certain varieties of Roses (J. Bar- 
bour).—Four of the varieties mentioned—namely, Ulrich 
Brunner, Gen. Jacqueminot, Gloire de Margottin, and 
Mrs. John Laing, being vigorous growers, must not be 
too severely pruned. The long growths made this year 
should be shortened back when the time arrives to about 
9 inches to 12 inches of their base. In some instances it 
may be advisable, in order to maintain an even balance of 
growth, to retain one growth or more on each plant 
15 inches to 18 inches long. Lateral growths from last 
season’s wood are best cut back to two or three eyes, and 
all very small wood and any that appears lacking in vigour 
should be entirely removed. Jean Liabaud cut back to 
four or five eyes, and Captain Ohristy to the most plump 
looking eye on each growth. 

Hymenocallis Harrisiana (7. M. M.).— 
Hymenocallis Harrisiana is naturally a small-growing 
kind, and though the bulbs may, if you prefer it, be potted 
singly, the most satisfactory way, as a rule, is to put three 
bulbs in a pot 5 inches in diameter. It is a native of 
Mexico, and will succeed with greenhouse treatment. 
The flower-stem is, as a rule, short and slender, and bears 
one, two, or three flowers, with a greenish tube about 
4 inches long, narrow segments nearly as long, and a loose 
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schuanicum, 
Honeysuckle, Rose Crimson Rambler and Rose Felicité- 
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filmy cup ‘or corona. The cultural requirements of this 
Hymenocallis are not exacting, good drainage, a compost 
consisting of about two-thirds loam to one-third well 
decayed manure and sand, and a sunny position in the 
greenhouse, being the principal considerations. The 
foliage is deciduous, and though the plant needs plenty of 
water during the growing season, this should be gradually 
lessened as the leaves turn yellow, and in winter it may 
be kept almost dry. 


Lily of the Valley (S. C.).—Deep loamy and 
moist soil, with slight shade and a position where dryness 
is unknown, are the chief items in the cultivation of the 
above in gardens. The plants should, however, have good 
room if you desire to develop fine spikes, and a liberal 
mulch to the surface each year apart from any manure 
dug into the bed at planting time. You do not say whether 
home grown or freshly imported crowns are planted, but 
the former would be better in this case. When well 
established these Lilies may be improved by frequently 
watering with liquid-manure in winter, or, failing this, 
two or three dressings of a good fertiliser on the surface, 
to be followed by a good watering in case of dry weather. 
We have never seen these Lilies so strong as in a Thames- 
side garden under fruit-trees. The position is oflen under 
water at flood time. Spikesa foot or more long witha 
dozan and fifteen bells are gathered by hundreds. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings (Anon).—The best 
Chrysanthemum cuttings are formed of the young shoots 
taken in their entirety when from 2} inches to 3 inches 
long. These should be cut off with a sharp knife a little 
below the ground if possible, and they are then ready 
for dibbling into their cutting pots. If the shoot is 


too long a part of the bottom must be taken off in 
preference to thetop. Asyou have no heat or convenience 
for striking the cuttings, your better way will be to wait 
till the spring, as then, even in your window, if shaded 
from the sun, they will soon root. 
your old plants are. If in the window the shoots willdraw 
up far too thin and weak. They will be much better out- 
of-doors, and in the event of sharp frost protected by a 
mat or two or some loose litter. 
but little danger of the shoots being from 3 inches to 
6 inches high for some time. 


You do not say where 


If out-of-doors there is 


Carnations for cutting (W. M.).—You will find 


the following good kinds and suited to your requirements. 
We do not advise you to grow many kinds, but rather a 
ba ees sorts, and these in quantity to suit your 
needs. 
quite in the middle of April; not this time, perhaps, 
owing to the late potting. As you have Germania, and 
this does so well with you, you may like to try the yellow- 
flowered kind, Lord Roberts, which has much of the style 
and colour of the old kind, To this you should add 
Dachess of Vife, pink; Isinglass, scarlet; Uriah Pike, 
crimson ; Ketton Rose, Lady Hindlip, scarlet; Miss Ellen 
Terry, white; Mrs. Muir, white; Mrs. McRae, scarlet ; 
The Hunter, deeper shade of Mrs. Reynolds Hole; The 
Pasha, rich apricot; Mrs. Colby Sharpin, cinnamon, 
Of Picotees, Miss Alice Mills, Mr. Nigel, Xerxes, Eldorado, 
and Golden Eagle. 
good useful kinds. 


By early potting you may obtain blooms of some 


In these you have a distinct set of 


Covering '7-feet posts with creepers 


(E. Gee).—Provided there be no frost, the present is a 
very suitable time to plant above, and we can recommend 
the following, that would combine well with each other. 


Presumably you are planting two plants to each post. 
and Polygonum Bald- 
Rose Mme. Alfred Carriére and Dutch 


Perpetue, Roses Aimée Vibert and Longworth Rambler, 


Rose Ruby Queen and Lonicera aureo-reticulata, Virginian 
Creeper and Lonicera aureo-reticulata, Olematis Jack- 


mani and Rose Flora, Hybrid Sweet Brier Anne of 


Geierstein and White Jasmine, Clematis Flammula and 
Rose Duchesse d’Auerstadt, Rose Jersey Beauty and 


Pyracantha Lalandi, Rose Carmine Pillar and Rose 


Mme, Alfred Carri¢re, Rose Gloire de Dijon and Clematis 
Mme. 


E. André, Rose The Garland and Jasminum 
nudiflorum. 


Making liquid-manure for Roses(W. H 5.). 
—The 40-gallon cask which you propose to use for making 


liquid-manure would require about a half bushel of fresh 
cow-manure in order to make a good serviceable liquid- 
manure. Put the manure into a porous bag, fill up the 
cask with water, and allow the liquor to remain two or 
three days before using. A peck of soot put into another 
bag and then dropped into the same cask is also a most 
beneficial addition. Apply the liquor twice a week during 
May and June, using it diluted with water in equal 
quantity.. All strong, well-rooted plants may have a 
gallon apiece each time. The cow-manure should be 
renewed about twice in the six or eight weeks. When you 
find the colour begin to show in the buds the manure- 
water should be withheld. Poultry-manure is very strong 
and must be used with caution. If you can spread it out 
in a shed so that it becomes dry the fertilising properties 
are much increased. A dressing at the rate of 1 lb. per 
yard would help your Roses considerably, provided you 
have not already given them a strong mulching. Apply 
the poultry-manure about March, lightly digging it into 
the surface soil. 


Briers from cuttings (C. Cubiey).—It is not too 
late to insert cuttings of these, but should frosty weather 
follow, we would advise you to make the‘cuttings and heel 
them in under a north hedge until a favourable oppor- 
tunity offera to plant them. The cuttings should be from 
8 inches to 10 inches long, but smaller cuttings will grow. 
Where possible detach a portion of last season’s wood 
with the cuttiag. This is termed a heel. Smooth this 
over with a sharp knife. Remove all eyes from the 
cuttings, save three or four near the top. The thickness 
of a lead-pencil is best for a cutting, but we should attach 
more importance to ripeness than thickness. The best 
cuttings are made from the hardest wood, that having 
least pith. All varieties of Roses will grow well budded 
on Brier cuttings. To make standard or half-standard 
Rose-trees it is necessary to dig out some Briers from the 
hedgerows, or get some reliable man to do the work for 
you. You could make your own standard Briers by 
budding a strong-growing Rose, such as Hybrid Sweet 
Brier Anne of Geierstein, upon a Brier cutting, tying up 
the growth toa stake. In the first year you would have 
a good thick shoot, which, if carefully tied to a cane, 
would make a very straight Brier to be turned into a 


‘ 
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standard Rose in the future. 
in the stem the first season. 


_ Transplanting Roses (La France).—In replant- 
ing Roses that have been established some four or five 
years, the roots should be shortened back a few inches 
and all jagged ends smoothed over with a sharp knife. 
The long, running roots are usually those that are so 
troublesome in producing wild suckers, and may be rather 
severrly pruned, but preserve as much as possible the fine 
fibrous roots. In replanting, the roots should be 4 inches 
or 5 inches below the surface, standards being planted a 
little deeper than dwarfs or bushes. By all means spread 
out the roots horizontally, and cover them with about a 
Jalf peck of fine soil, shaking this well in among the 

Afibrous roots. We usually prepare a supply of compost 
for this purpose, consisting of two parts of sifted soil 
which has done duty in thé potting-shed, one part of leaf- 
mould and well rotted manure in about equal proportions. 
A little powdered charcoal also mixed ig an excellent thing. 
This compost encourages fibrous roots. You must take 
care that a staka is placed against each standard or half- 
standard after transplanting. It is a good plan to drive 
down the stake before planting, then the tree can be 
secured to if. By adopting a periodical system of trans- 
planting, Roses may be so treated for several years with 
great benefit to the trees. 


Crinum Powelli (7. M.).—Crinum Powelli is quite 
hardy in sheltered spots in the south of England, and is 
just the thing for planting in an angle formed by walls, 
glasshouses, etc., provided it is fully exposed to the sun. 
This Crinum isa liberal feeder, and in planting its large, 
club-like bulbs a hole should be taken out to a depth of 
4 feet, some brick rubble put in the bottom, and the bulbs 
Se in good loamy compost. Out-of-doors they should 

e planted at such a depth that the top of the bulb is but 
@ little way out of the soil. If the winter is very severe 
the bulbs, being then dormant, can be readily protected 
by a few dry leaves. Grown in pots it needs plenty of 
rooting space, a soil composed of two-thirds loam to one- 
third well decayed manure and gand, plenty of water when 
growing freely, to be lessened as autumn advances, while 
In Winter it may be kept quite dry. In that condition the 
pots may be placed anywhere free from frost; indeed, 
given much the same treatment as that usually accorded 
to the old and’ well-known Agapanthus umbellatus this 
Crinum will do well. When once established it may be 
kept in good health for years without repotting, but is 
then greatly benefited by some liquid-manure during the 
growipg season. 


Or you may bud the Rose 


FRUIT, 


Cutting down Vine (4. 7. M. Pipon).—No 
matter what the strength of your Vine-rod may be, the 
lower it is cut’ down the stronger it’ will grow and the 
better foundation it will make for the future. In many 
places Vines cannot be cut down very low, as when 
planted against the low front. wall of a house,. 33 
frequently, 3 feet or more of the rod are in the shade. 
In such a case you should prune at from two to three eyes 
above the level of the wall plate—that is to say, so low 
down that the foliage can have the benefit of light and 
air. Allow the Vine to grow freely the first summer, as 
the more leaves and shoots developed the more numerous 
are the roots and the stronger the rod in every way. 





SHORT REIPLIBS. 


J. H.—You had better purchase small plants early in 
May and plant them out. Any of our Chrysanthemum 
specialists will supply you with kinds that will flower in 
the months you mention. A. T. M. P.—Your Grevillea 
leaf is attacked by thrips and red-spider. Syringe the 
plant well with Quassia extract and soft-soap or Tobacco- 
water.——J. W. S.—Not at present:——Jgnoramus.— 
We are not aware that any certain treatment will cause 
Chrysanthemums to sport.——H. Harti/l.—1, ‘Fruit 
Farming for Profit,” G. Bunyard and Oo., Maidstone; 
2,‘ Budding and Grafting,” Baltet, from this office ; 3, 
Any fruit-tree nurseryman-should be able to supply you 
— F. Bennett.— We know of no recent work on 
‘* Hybridising plants.’”——Mrss. B., Leeds. —You had better 
leave the plant as it is.—W. C.—Why kill the Willows? 
Plant the Clematis and let them find their way among the 
branches.——B, Livesey —Any nurseryman can supply 
you with plants of Tropexolum Fire King.—Cottager.— 
The donor of the prize generally hands it to the com- 
mittee, who ought to give it to you.——F'red P. Dixon.— 
If you send us the bulb we could possibly tell you, but we 
fear you have been imposed upon.——Derwent.— Apply to 
Corry and Co., Sundriesmen, 13, Finsbury-street, London, 
E.0.—P. S.—You had far better throw away the Vine 
you speak of and begin with a good, well-ripened rod. 
The Vine at Hampton Court to which you refer is the 
Black Hamburgh, which can be had anywhere.—— 
R. D. O'Brien.—lf you want to save your Rose-shoots 
from injury you must give the wires two coats of good 
white-lead paint.——7’. C.—Kindly say whether you 
intend to plant out the plants in the border of the green- 
house or grow in pots.——-G. M. Butler.—Apply to Robert 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter.——Threakers.—See reply to 
* A. T.” in coming issue. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. J. S.—1, Azalea mollis; 
2, Azalea indica var.; 3, Myrsiphyllum asparagoides ; 4, 
Hoya carnosa; 5, Plumbago capensis; 6, Aspidistra 
lurida.——D. EH. Davies.—1, Retinospora squarrosa; 2, 
Erica sp., send fresh flowers; 3, Thuja orientalis; 4, 
Please send better specimen; 5, Veronica Traversi,—— 
HE. Lawerence.—1, next week; 2, Maxillaria picta; 3, 
Cypripedium venustum ; 4, Please send in flower, 

Names of fruits.—G. 0. Gibson.—Pears: 1, Glou 
Morceau; 2, Winter Nelis ——Dr. Townshend.—Apple 
Royal Russet. 





Catalogues received.—Pearce and Oo., Horti- 
cultural Builders, Holloway-road, N.—Jilustrated Cata- 
logue. —~- C. Lorenz, Erfurt. — Guide for Amateur 
Gardeners.——Slius and Groot, Enkhinzen, Holland.— 
General Price List of Vegetable, Flower, and Farm 
Seeds.——W. Taylor, Osborn Nursery, Hampton, Middle- 
sex,—List of Select Fruits ; List of Select Roses, 
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Save your plants by destroying their pests; 
Nature does this with her birds the best. 


HAVE YOUR 


PLANTS PROTECTED. MONEY SAVED. LABOUR EASED, 
BY USING— 


WEST’S PATENT 


Buy from the Manufacturer— 


C. E. WEST, 
Roundhay. 


(SUFFICIENT ADDRESS. ) 





No Agents. 





GARDEN SUNDRIES 


Send Post-card for samples, 
with Catalogue containing 44 
large pages, with nearly 100 
illustrations, with hints on 


horticulture. 





NICOTICIDE 
INSECT PESTS 


HR —___ 


THE BEST VAPORIZER to use 
in your Greenhouses is 








No. 1 size.—1 pint feceataining } 40,000 cubic ft., 15/= ea. 
No. 2 size.—} yy ditto 20,000 ” » 76 ” 
No. 3 size.—6 oz. ditto 12,000 , , 46 ,, 
No. 4 size.—4 ” ditto 8,000 ” » 3/= ” 
No. 5 size.—1 ” ditto 2,000 ” ” 10d. ” 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR LARCE QUANTITIES, 


FUMIGATORS, all metal, for 5,000 cubic 
feet, 1/- each, 


ORDER THROUCH 
YOUR SEEDSMAN, 


OR WHOLESALE FROM 


HUNTER & GOW, 


LIvEeRPOOoL. 





THE WESTON” apparatus 


(Gas or Oil.) 
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The CHEAPEST anid Most Errictent METHOD of Heating 
Conservatories, 


HEATING STOVES from 7/6. 
DARE WT & SON Ss, 
Weston-street, LONDON, W.C. 


THE STOURBRIDGE HEATING 


Bs) APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o, 

Most economical and efficient, 
This apparatus has attained 
Ky) great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
Own 8 1pervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu 
lars, free by post. 


J. & W. WOOD, 
HI Birmingham Street Foundry, 
—— STOURBRIDGE. 












4d 


ESIDERATUM” | 


Ve EATING. 
APPARATUS asrixen - 





Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes 
Catalogues (free) of Bonlers, Pipes, Radiators, &c. 


STOCK 1,200 soiLers. 






NES & attwOOD 
STOURBRIDG 






re 





ARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

finest, 112 Ib., 178. ; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 1b., 58 6d.; 141b., 3s. 
Lamboo canes, 4 feet, 28. 3d. per 100, Tobacco-paper, strong, 
Is. per Ib. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each, Raftia, 
ls. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, 1s.5d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
3ticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &c. Price List on applic ation.— 
WATSON & SCTITT,. 90. Tower Thamer-atrect. Londen EC, 


(00D FIBROUS YELLOW LOAM io aes 
3s. 6d. per cartload on the spot, or 5s. per loa to 10 
load one nah free on Rail at Surbiton Station, 8.W.R. 








To te seen at Pelham House, Hook-road, Surbiton. Apply 
—C. LIDDIARD, 50, Long Acre, W.C. 
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WOW; READ Y. 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL! 


ALMANACK and ADDRESS BOOK for 1902, 


CONTAINING— 


An Almanack for the year 1902. | List of Horticultural and Botanical Societies in 

Seasonable Work for each month. the United Kingdom. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables procurable | Alphabetical List of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and 
each month. | Florists. 


New Plants of the past year. - Lists of Gardens, Country Seats, and Gardeners, 
List of Horticultural Builders, &c., &c. | and Principal Parks and Gardens. 
The most complete and accurate Reference Book for the use of all interested in Gardens. 


Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, price Wn; 07 direct from Publisher, 3, post free. 





ORDER FORM. 
To the Publisher, THE GARDEN ANNUAL. 


Please send to address below a copy of “The Garden Annwal” for 1902, for 
which I enclose 1s. 3d. 


MNOGINE  wvccsthasssssssctiainarsrtesagnen davis» satevsesiarttoagseasielie ohap ee 






BA th alk SR IR 


Pere e eee eres eee esa r esos ess esHetesssene PP are i Oa) 





—$————————————— 
itp, LATTICE HURDLES. 









G. HAYWARD «F** 


CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
35 9*BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY: 


Ls7e LONDON “#ee 
Eee eT 


¥ WOLVERHAM PTON. — SE see oN 
: osaSelieere: rerezeret, 4 eater arererareraiize® 
IRON Bey } ee seeks 2 ee 


LONDON SHOW. ROOMS:- = ne 
1598141 CANNON STE.C FENCING, sas 


. CATALOGUES 

: FREE, p AT ; 

VERY on 
LOW PRICES: SST. a 


SISA REIT NOTTS.  Lte. GLAZING ti jaca 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


No sie Contract required. 

NO ZINC, IRON 4 
PUTTY ‘USED. ° 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Iver 759,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 


GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 
Engineers, &c.,; 
BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARE. 
RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. 2 
Write for Illustrations, Testimo-=& 
nials, and full particulars 
Asent post Sree). 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR. 


For Conger eben iam: Libraries Besrou mn, &e. 






0-6. 


Se ee: 
aS Sa 
Bee 


NS 












GATES, &e oo 
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PRIZE MEDAL SPAN Liked PRIZE MEDAL SPAN RooF 
TENANTS asa aey BAe MOUSE Greenhouse MADE TO FIT 
FROM * 6; BRICKWORK FROM ile "5: 





Soy RooF & 


~ LEANTO 
SS Frames 




































































THE “BEESTON” BOILER 





















































: eo 
Prices (from £3 3s.) on application. 4 F 
SLOW COMBUSTION—ECONOMICAL. |= ry 
. ‘S) & 
J 5 Price from 25/= Complete. 
"DE IS TRE |S i | poe acerytiog ot Heating Apparatus, Green: 
Dp W oF ons e = Heaters, Propagators, &. [i Mustrated Gorge and Esti- 
T Hot ATING CO SSL mates fre.—C, TOOPE, F.R.H.S., & SON, Stepney- 
Hea Ae VERT 1AM Colts The first Heater of its 6 kind Still the Best! | square, High-street, Stepney, E. 
cea; pout! a 
Gora Are sr anor ECT TREGGON & GO., BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N. FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS. 
OOMPLETE, } ee i | THOS. W. ROBINSON, ARMY BLUCHERS! ARMY BLUCHERS!!}| 128-in., 206-in., 505-in., 50 4-in., 503-in., packed in crate 
i= = / ei DENNIS IRONWORKS, 4,000 pairs of New Bluchers; sewn, best leather soles. Will (returnable and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1902 New Illustrated 
eS : tourbridge. send one pair, any size, Nene free, for 5/6; cash returned if not | Oatalogue Flower Pots, Saucers, Seed-pans, Rhubarband Sea- 
- ’ approved of.—H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. kale Pots, Vases, &., post free.—T PRATT, Pottery, Dudley. 
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Adiantum  gracillimum Chrysanthemums—dwarf 
grown cool ai ee 587 plants forconservatory 590 
Alpines, etc., in peat 597 | Ohrysanthemums— stop- 
Alpines, rock garden for 592 ping and bud retaining 590 
Apple Stirling Castle .. 585 | Chrysanthemums, twelve 
Apples and Pears, espa- prize oa A -. 590 
er a5 ay 585 | Ohrysanthemums with 
Aralia Sieboldi .. 596 nine to twenty blooms 590 
Asparagus, forcing 594 | Olimbers in pots, green- 
Azaleas for forcing -- 588 house ae We on OT 
Bell-flower (Michauxia Conservatory ae 595 
campanuloides), Mich- Crown Imperials.. DoS 
aux’s te a -» 592 | Oyclamen roots, grubs 
Birds ae Bia «a9 596 eating .. oa ee 586 
Borders, herbaceous 592 | Draczna latifolia e» 586 
Oannas, etc., wintering 593 | Fences, covering... ee 596 
Cannas, increasing -» 596 | Ferns we «3 ee 587 
Oarnations unhealthy .. 594 | Ferns under glass ee 59D 
Chrysanthemums -» 990 | Forcing-house ., ee 595 
FRUIT. 
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ESPALIER APPLES AND PEARS, 
Tue espalier method of training Apples and 
Pears is an excellent one, and for small gardens 
it is indispensable, as the trees occupy but little 
space and the ground on each side can be 
cropped with vegetables or planted with hardy 
plants, as the case may be, to within a few feet 
of their stems. Moreover, fruit produced by 


espalier trees is, as a rule, much finer, brighter 
in colour, and of better flavour than that from 
standard or pyramid trees, and if the Apples 
are worked on the Paradise-stock and Pears on 
the Quince, the roots can easily be kept near the 
surface by annual mulching and manurial water- 
ings, and root-pruning is seldom necessary. 
The branches, being secured to the wires, do not 
sway about in windy weather ; therefore, the 
fruit does not get blown off. A suitable selection 
of varieties is essential, as some do not succeed 
as espaliers, not liking to be closely pruned. 
That grand new Apple Bismarck does capitally, 
the large, well-formed fruit colouring splendidly, 
especially on trees facing the south. Duchess 
of Oldenburgh does equally well, its handsome 
striped fruit having the appearance of wax. 
This variety never needs root-pruning. Lane’s 
Prince Albert is another splendid espalier 
variety. The fruit invariably needs thinning to 
allow of it swelling to its normal siz, Fvarn’s 
Pippin must be included. I had an espalier 
tree under my care for fourteen years, and it 
never failed to fruit freely, even in unfavourable 
seasons. It is a compact grower, the fruit 
being of Blenheim Orange-like appearance, but 
smaller, richly coloured’ and flavoured, and it 
will keep till January. Cellini is quite at home 
as an espalier, and, if the trees face south or 
west, the fruit becomes very large and colours 
splendidly. Canker does not seem to affect it as 
it does standard trees. Cvox’s Pomona and 
Mére de Méaage both succeed admirably, the 
latter on quite young trees reaching a great 
sizo and weight and carrying a bloom like a 
Plum. Ribston Pippin does better as an 
espalier than in any other form, especially if 
the soil is somewhat sandy ; and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin cannot be grown in a more profitable 
form. Tower of Glamis, Lady Henniker, and 
Reinette du Canada, three large handsome 
conical varieties, are all grown as espaliers, 
the latter two being as good for dessert as for 
cooking. King of the Pippins must be in- 
cluded, it being most reliable as well as of fine 
appearance and quality. 

Amongst Pears, Souvenir du Congres and 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, two grand autumn 
varieties succeeding each other in the order 
named, do better grown as espaliers than in any 
other way. The former, which is, I believe, a 
seedling from Williams’ Bon Chrétien, is 
superior to that variety both in size and flavour. 
Moreover, it is larger and a better keeper. I 
have had enormous fruit on espaliers. Louise 
Bonne from an espalier tree keeps much longer 
than. when grown on a hot wall, and is of better 
flavour. Pitmaston Duchess is another sort 
that produces large, handsome exhibition fruit 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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Fruit 3 585 | Nephrolepis exaltata 587 
Fruit garden ia ++ 595 | Oaks, raising . 597 
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old., os Na -» 585 | Pansies, Tufted—propa- 
Funkia grandiflora -» 591 gation for spring plant- 
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froma .. . .. 595) Paraffin emulsion 586 
Garden pests and friends 586 | Pareley, protecting 594 
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Lilies, Water as 593 | Plants, resting .. 587 


on espaliers, and by having one or two trees 
grown thus, asuczession of this indifferent keep- 
ing variety isensured. Bour1é de Capiaumont, a 
really valuable Pear of rich, jaicy quality and 
handsome, russety skin, keeping fairly well, 
and the well-known and unsurpassed for q ality 
Doyenné du Comice, both succeed admirably 
under the espilier form of culture. Bourré 
Clairgexu aud Bsurré Diel must be included, 
also Winter Nelis and Beurré de Aremberg, 
two small but indispensable sorts for Dacember 
and January use. They are of similar size, 
appearance, and flivour, the latter being 
delicious, added to which they are constant 
and heavy croppers. Olivier des Serres, a 
small round Pear in use from January to March, 
completes the list. This variety, which is 
deliciously flavoured, succeeds either in a light 
or heavy soil and in all climates, .. Surrouk. 


NOTES AND REPLIRES. 


Apple Stirling Castle.—I know of no 
freer cropping Apple than this, and it is very 
hardy ; moreover, it is of good quality for tarts 
and stewing. It usually crops so haavily that 
unless the fruit is well thinned out the tree 
soon becomes stunted. It succeeds in all forms, 
but the growth is rather too slow and short- 
jointed for standard trees. If standards are 
planted they should be placed pretty close 
together. I used to grow it in horiz ntal cordon 
form by the side of the garden walk, and in 
autumn it was quite a picture. —Surrouk. 

Plum Winesour.—This Plum, which is, 
[ believe, identical with Wyedale, is one of the 
most useful in cultivation, as, “although some- 
what acid, it makes splendid puddings and pies, 
also wine. It ripens late in autumn, and taags 
on the trees a long time, taking no harm if sub- 
jected to a little frost. The growth is somewhat 
weeping and short-jointed, protecting the blos- 
som from frost in spring, and, being very hardy, is 
well adapted fur expoved situations. It is a 
never-failing bearer, the weight of the fruit 
often weighing the branches down. Ib is of 
medium siz3, oval shaped, anl dull. purple in 
colour. I am surprised growers of fruit for 
market do not pay more attention to this variety, 
as, ripening at such a late date when there is no 
other hardy fruit but Apples in the market, it 
would be sure to sell well. —J. 


Mirabelle Plums. — Notwithstanding 
their usefulness, these are grown in but few 
gardens—indeed, many gardeners have no know- 
ledge of them. True, the blossom is somewhat 
tender, and, as the trees flower early, the bloom 
sometimes gets destroyed by frost. All the 
same, they are well worth growing, as they 
ripen earlier than any other Plum, are good 
enough for dessert, and unsurpassed for 
puddings, pies, and jam. Moreover, the trees, 
when in bloom, present a gorgeous spectacle, 
and the fruit, which is of medium size and 
tapering, is very handsome, Being of rapid 
growth, the trees soon fill a large space, and no 
tree is better adapted for planting in pleasure 
grounds, as it flowers so freely. Of course, 
whether planted for ornament or profit, as 
sheltered a position as possible should be chosen. 
There are several red varieties, also a yellow 
variety, which is very handsome, They are all 
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worthy of a wall, and one nurseryman I know 
keeps a stock of trained trees. It is commonly 
called the Cherry Plum.—C. 


A new lata Pear.—Uader the name of 
General Wauchope, Mr. C. Ross, of Newbury, 
a veteran and mo3t successful raiser of fruit, 
exhibited a new Pear at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, on Dec. 17. The 
fruits were long, almost like those of Marie 
Louise, but with the flower ends tapering off 
more sharply. The parents were Duchess d@’An- 
gouléme and the late Ne Pius Meuris, both 
parents being more or less favoured. ‘ne pro- 
duct was reen in handsome fruits that had 
white, soft, richly-flyvoured, melting flesh, plea: 
sant to the palate, and presenting one of the 
most acceptable of Christmas Psars that has yet 
been raised. The variety seems to to be a 
capital cropper, and certainly the fruits are good 
keepers None of it seems yet to have been 
worked, so that no stock can be purchased for a 
couple of years. 


Large versus small Pears.—The rage 
for large fruits has well nigh driven many of the 
most delicious Pears of small size out of cultiva- 
tion. During the past season Pears have been 
very abundant, and in this locality the small 
fruits did not pay for gathering, but if one had 
any fruits above the average siz3 there was little 
difficulty in getting a fair price for them. All 
truit growers know that Pitmaston Duchess is 
one of the finest looking of Pears, and certainly 
one of the most profitable, but for flavour it is 
nowhere if compared with many of the small 
russetty skinned sorts that hardly anyone 
will offer a good price for. I think it is 
time that those who grow fruit for their 
own use, and especially Pears, should make 
fuller inquiries as to flavour. I find that 
if you take a clear-skinned fruit of any really 
good Pear, such as Marie Louise, that has been 
grown on a wall, and compare it with a russetty 
skinned specimen of the same variety grown on 
a bush tree, the latter will be much the richer 
in flavour. Exhibitions of fruit tend very much 
to glorify the large bu’ very second-rate quality 
varieties at the expense of smaller but far 
superior sorts.—JAmES GRoom, Gosport. 


Renovating old fruit-trees.—In many 
old gardens we often find trees of large dimen- 
sions to which the modern system of root-lifting 
cannot be applied, or if it is attempted, one side 
only should be operated upon in any one season, 
and when the strong roots which have to be 
cut have made new roots into fresh compost the 
other side may be treated in a similar manner. 
If the trees are healthy and crop well, and dis- 
turbance at the tap root is not considered neces- 
sary, the quality of the fruit may be greatly 
improved by the entire removal of the surface 
soil quite down to the roots, replacing it with 
fresh compost consisting of good loam, road 
scrapings, charred refuse, and rotten manure. 
Conjointly with these operations the heads of 
standards may be thinned preparatory to the 
removal of loose bark and Moss, when all the 
strongest branches may be washed with a mix- 
ture of soot, lime, and stiff loam reduced to the 
consistency of paint with strong soap water, two 
pounds to the gallon, Wall-trained trees and 
espaliers should be unfastened, spur-pruned 
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where the spurs have got too far away from 
home, washed and dressed in a similar way, and 
tied up in- bundles until the time arrives for 
nailing or tying in for the season. 


Renovating young orchard trees.—About 
four years ago I purchased 60 bush Apple, Plum, and 
Pear-trees. I Jeft the house 12 months after they were 
planted. They have had nothing whatever done to them 
since I left. I bave been asked by the present tenant to 
help him in getting them into a proper state of cultiva- 
tion. Some of the branchesare over 3 feet long. Is it too 
late to take them up this season? I shall be glad of any 
suggestions ag to taking them up, root pruning, and also 


the general pruning of the trees to bring them into | [ i A : 
| Sanderiana, shown in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


bearing ?—MANSFIELD 





[It does not seem as if lifting and replanting | 


your four-year-planted bush fruit-trees were 
needful. The growths, 3 feet long, are for 
young trees not excessive, and if but rather 
moderate pruning and thinning were applied, | 
there seems to be no reason why they should | 
not become fruitful in acouple of years, If you | 
were to cut the shoots hard back, the result | 
would simply be great wood reproduction next | 
year. 


three leaf-buds all quite small shoots, and cut | striped 
all strong ones to about one-third of their length | green. 


only, there seems to be no reason why they 
should not soon become fruitful. If, however, | 


If, however, you shorten back to about | foliaged plants. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROOM AND WINDOW. 


DRACAINA LATIFOLIA. 


Tue true Dracenas (apart from those botanically 
known as Cordylines) vary considerably from 
each other in general appearance. An illustra- 
tion of this can be seen by comparing the 
present figure of D, latifolia with that of D. 


as recently as December 7th, in which its 
general appearance and cultural requirements 
are dwelt upon. The most noteworthy Draczenas 
are 

D. FRAGRANS, with deep green, broadly- 
recurved leaves of a stout, leathery texture. 
This is not much grown, but a variety of it— 
Lindeni—is a universal favourite, and always 
occupies a prominent position among stove fine- 
In this the leaves are broadly 
with rich yellow and pale yellowish- 
It is a native of tropical Africa, and £o 


| 18 


D. GopsEFFIANA, which forms quite a bush, 











Dracena latifolia, From a photograph by G@. A. Champion, 


you think that course not sufficiently drastic, 
then you can at once, assuming the weather is 
quite open and the soil works freely, proceed to 
lift the trees by opening a trench round each 
2} feet from the stem, drawing off the top eoil 
and undermining the roots so as to get them out 
entire, slightly pruning any large ones, then 
very carefully replanting them as before. But 
as the roots will naturally be by that course 
checked, it will be needful to restrict the heads 


so newhat, and therefore in March they should | 


be pruned so as to relieve them fully one half 
The transplanting will be a laborious effort, and 


should not be done unless there is absolute | 
| founding this Dracena with any other species, 


need. If done, a mulch of long manure should 
be placed over the roots of each tree when 
planted. Whenever the pruning is done, use a 
sharp knife and cut towards the pruner, and 
jast—and only just—over an outside leaf-bud, 
ax the aim in pruning always should be to 
induce new shoots to break outwards, and thus 
keep the centre of the trees open. You may 
open trenches round some of the strongest 
growers as previously advised, sever some strong 


roots, and then refill, leaving the trees other- | 


wise untouched except pruned. } 


| 


the wiry branches being freely clothed with 
ovate leaves about 4 inches long, of a deep 
green, plentifully spotted with creamy-yellow, 
after the manner of the markings on the leaves 
of an Aucuba. It is a very desirable plant of 
quick growth and easy culture, and is particu- 
larly effective by artificial light. Though a 
native of Lagos, on the west coast of Africa, 
it succeeds perfectly with me in an ordinary 
sitting-room from May till the end of August. 
Cuttings of the shoots strike readily in a stove 


| during the summer, and on this account it can 





be obtained at a comparatively cheap rate. 
D. Go~preaNA —There is no danger of con- 


or, indeed, with any other plant in cultivation. 
It forms an erect stem, clothed with peculiarly 
mottled leaves borne in an almost horizontal 
manner. These leaves, which are of a pointed 
oval shape, are marbled and irregularly banded 
with dark green and silvery-grey transverse 
bars. The undersides of the young leaves and 
the upper part of the stem are pale reddish- 
purple. 

D. HookeriANA has stout, leathery leaves. 
It is not often met with, and is only referzed to 
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as D. latifolia (here figured); is by some 
regarded as a variety of D. Hookeriana. The 
general appearance of D. latifolia is herewith 
shown, hence it only remains to point out that 
it will succeed in a greenhouse temperature. 

D. SANDERIANA has been too recently figured 
to need anything further said concerning it. 
The last to mention, but of by far the greatest 
interest, is the 

Dracon TREE (D. Draco), a native of the 
Canary Islands, and though known in this 
country so long ago as 1640, it still remains a 
scarce plant, to be obtained only from very few 
nurserymen. The famous Dragon Tree at 
Orotava, in the Island of Teneriffe, was, previous 
to being destroyed by a storm, as much as 
60 feet high, with a stout trunk and numerous 
sturdy branches, each terminated by a tuft of 
Yucca-like leaves. This plant is supposed to 
date from a very remote period. In a young 
state it forms a stout stem, while the dark 
green leaves are particularly rigid. Examples 
3 feet to 6 feet high are very useful for impart- 
ing a subtropical appearance to the outdoor 
garden during the summer, as itis hardier than 
most of the others. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





Paraffin emulsion.—I am thinking of putting a 
solution of paraffin-oil and water on to my fruit-trees. 
Kindly say in your paper if there is any method of getting 
the paraffin and the water to mix, as the oil tends to float 
on the top and not to mix with the water ?—J.S. 

[In order to make paraffin-oil and water mix 
properly add soft-soap in the following propor- 
tions and manner : Dissolvea pint of soft-soap ina 
quart of boiling water. Remove it from the fire 
and immediately add half-pint of paraffin-oil, 
and with a syringe mix it together thoroughly 
until it comes into a smooth lather, then, to 
every pint of this ‘‘ paraffin-emulsion,” as it is 
called, add ten pints of soft water. You can 
buy what is very much the same mixture sold 
as *‘ Paranaph,” ‘‘ Abol,” or ‘* Antipest,” accor- 
ding to the maker.—G. S 8 ] 

Grubs eating Cyclamen roots.—I send here- 
with two grubs which are eating the roots and corms of my 
Cyclamens. They are only now attacked when in full leaf 
and bud. As I have a good many, which I raised last year 
from seed, can I do anything to save the rest, for I lose a 
fresh one every three or fourdays? Howdid the grubs 
come there? Were they in the soil when the Cyclamens 
were potted in July, or have they come there since? Any 
help and information will greatly assist.—OycLAMEN, 

[The grubs attacking your Cyclamens are 
those of the Black Vine-weevil (Otiorrhynchus 
sulcatus). The eggs from which they were 
hatched were laid by the parent beetle at the 
roots, and were not likely to have been intro- 
duced by the fresh soil. I am afraid there is no 
remedy but taking the plants out of their pots 
and picking out the grubs. No insecticides are 
of any use, as they cannot be made to reach them 
in their position in the corms. These grubs are 
also very injurious to the roots of Primulas, 
Ferns, Sedums, and other plants with soft roots. 
The weevils feed on the leaves of Vines, and 
also on their young shoots, sometimes causing 
much injury by eating them right through. 
Ferns and many other plants are often much 
injured by these insects. They feed only at 
night, hiding themselves very carefully during — 
the day, so that they are seldom seen unless 
they are searched for at night. When the 
leaves of plants are found to be eaten by some 
insect which cannot be seen, if the plants are in 
pots they should be laid on their sides on a 
white cloth, and after it is dark they should be 
well looked over by the aid of a strong light. 
The object of the white cloth is that as they fall 
from the plants at the least disturbance, some- 
times as soon as they see the light, as if they 
were dead, they can, of course, be easily seen on 
the cloth. If they do not fall, the plant should 
be given a good shake and be well searched. 
Such as Vines and other plants which can- 
not. be placed upon sheets should have the 
latter laid under them, and the shoots, etc., 
should be tapped and shaken with a stick to 
make the weevils fall. The weevils may some- 
times be trapped by laying small bundles of hay 
or dry Moss on the soil in the pots, or tying 
them to the stems of the plants, as the beetles 
find them convenient to hide in during the day. 
Destroying the weevils appears to be the most 
practical way of dealing with this insect.— 
G,8,8.] 
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FERNS. 


NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA. 

Tux genus Nephrolepis, although not a large 
one, as it comprises little more than a dozen 
species and a few varieties, contains the most 

ecorative Ferns in cultivation. It also yields 
some of the most valuable for planting on rock- 
work, a position in which they soon form orna- 
mental masses of a striking and attractive 
character. All the known species and, with few 
exceptions, their varieties, have their fronds 
pinnate or only once divided to the midrib ; but 
some of them, such as N. Daffii, N. davallioides 
farcans, and plumosa, are beautifully crested at 
their extremity, and two at least—N. Bausei 
and N. rufescens tripinnatifida—are of a very 
plumose character. Some species, such as N. 
cordifolia and N. cordifolia compacta, are par- 
ticularly well adapted for growing in the cool- 
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| Florida, also in Mexico, the West Indies, Central 


and South America, Southern Asia, China, the 
Pacific Islands, Australia, and part of Africa, 
while Beddome, in his ‘‘Ferns of Southern 
India,” gives it as a native of Wynad, the 
Anamallays, and Neilgherries. Its range of 
habitat being so remarkably extensive, it is not 
surprising that it should be of an accommoda- 
ting nature as regards the temperature in which 
| it is cultivated. It is readily propagated from 
spores and also from young plants growing from 
the stolons, or running rhizomes, which it 
produces freely, especially when planted in rock- 
work or in a hanging-basket of good dimensions, 
SG; 





Adiantum gracillimum grown cool. 
—This is a lovely Fern, and one that most 
people admire, more especially when given cool 
treatment. It maybe grown in the stove, and 





does well provided the plants remain in this 





A useful basket Fern (Nephrolepis exaltata). 


house either in pots, or, better still, planted in 
the rockwork or in hanging-baskets, while 
others, such as N, acuta, N. davallioides and 
its several varieties, N. Duffii, N. philippinen- 
sis, N. rufescens, and N. r. tripinnatifida, 
require stove temperature to enable them to 
show their foliage in all its beauty. 


The subject of our illustration—N. exaltata— 
is, as its name implies, a long or tall-growing 
species, producing in abundance fronds 2 feet or 
more in length, and 3 inches to 4 inches in 
breadth. It is the one generally used for grow- 
ing in hanging-baskets of large dimensions, and 
is of easy culture, thriving equally well in a 
warm or in an intermediate temperature. From 
Lowe’s description and particulars it appears to 

‘have been introduced by a Mr. Anderson to the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, in 1793. Eaton, in his 
splendid work, ‘‘ Ferns of North America,” 
states that it is found growing in decomposing 
vegetable matter and on the trunks of trees, 
particularly the Cabbage Palmetto in South 


temperature, but if wanted for cutting or for 
placing in vases, etc., in the house, then much 
the best plants for that purpose may be had by 
greenhouse culture. Needing a good many 
plants for house furnishing, I grow several of 
this Adiantum in various-sized pots, and now, 
middle of December, I have a pair in 7-inch pots 
2 feet across, the fronds covering the pots. I 
cut away all the old fronds early in March when 
the plants are at rest, placing them for a month 
or so ina vinery that is just started. When 
growth has commenced they are removed toa 
colder place, and in the autumn are placed 
under Vines where the fruit is hanging, and 
have all the air Grapes need to keep them.— 
J. Croor, 





E—- As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in “GARDENING” from the very beginning have 





come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ Stove AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or “Tue ENG@uisH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week's issue, which uill be marked thus *,* 
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GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS IN POTS. 
(RRPLY To “J. H.”) 


THE whole of the climbers enumerated, with the 
exception of the Lapageria, will succeed in the 
same kind of soil, which may consist of about 
two-thirds good turfy loam and one-third peat 
or well-decayed leaf-mould, with a good sprink- 
ling of rough silver-saod. If the loam is parti- 
cularly heavy the amount of peat or leaf-mould 
may be increased. ‘I'he month of March will be 
a suitable time to carry out the operation, unless 
it is necessary to prune back the Clematis indi- 
visa after flowering, in which case this should 
not be potted till the new growth pushes forth. 
For all the others, however, the month just 
named would suit well. The Lapageria succeeds 
best in good turfy peat, pulled to pieces by the 
hand, and not chopped more than can be helped, 
with a sixth part of coarse silver-sand well 
incorporated with it. A few nodules of char- 
coal, broken to about the size of horse beans, 
serve to keep the soil openand sweet. Effective 
drainage is absolutely necessary for the success- 
ful culture of any of the plants inquired about, 
but none of them is more impatient of stagnant 
moisture than the Lapageria, though it needs to 
be freely watered during the growing season, 
and at no time must it be allowed to get too dry. 
As peat is naturally of an elastic nature, care 
must be taken to press it down firmly when 
potting, or, rather, tubbing your plants. With 
regard to the question of pruning, it would 
appear that you wish to limit each plant to 
single rod, or nearly so, in order to prevent 
crowding. The pruning can be done during ths 
winter, unless otherwise specified. Tacsonia 
Van Volxemi should have all old and exhausted 
wood cut out, tying in two or three stout young 
shoots, which will push forth shoots and flowers 
next year. For Rhodochiton volubile not much 
pruning will be needed, unless there are too 
many weak shoots, when they can be cut out. 
Lonicera sempervirens minor can be spurred 
back hard almost to the main stem, as the flowers 
are produced on the young shoots which are 
pushed forth in the spring, The only pruning 
needed by the Lapageria 1s the thinning out of 
any starved, wiry shoots, as the stout, vigorous 
ones produce the finest display of blossoms. 
Take particular care of the growing point, par- 
ticularly for some little time after it has made 
its appearance above the soil. In this stage 
slugs are especially fond of the growing shoots. 
Clematis indivisa ought to be pruned directly the 
flowers are over, when the weaker shoots may 
be shortened back and two or three of the 
strongest ones tied in if necessary. The young 
shoots will soon grow and take off the otherwise 
bare appearance. Very little pruning will be 
needed in the case of the Swainsonia, as it is 
less vigorous than the majority of the plants 
here mentioned. Solanum jasminoides may be 
pruned much as recommended for the Clematis. 
Passifloras may be pruned as advised for Tac- 
sonia Van Volxemi. As Bougainvillea glabra 
Sanderiana flowers on the new wood it may now 
be pruned back much as the Lonicera, when, 
with the return of spring, it will grow away 
freely. 





RESTING PLANTS. 


I ofrTEN think many cultivators overlook this 
important part of plant life. Resting the 
plants is essential if the best results are to be 
obtained. It is no uncommon thing to find 
growers using every effort to produce the 
largest amount of growth, and this even in the 
dull winter months, by using stimulants and 
keeping the houses hot and moist. One of the 
best fruit and flower forcers I lived under had a 
rule that the night temperature was got down 
as quickly a3 possible after it was dark, and 
raised to the maximum day heat as quickly ag 
possible in the morning. The best results are 
obtained by giving stove plants a good rest in 
winter (f am not referring to things that are 
grown for winter blooming). Everyone must 
have noticed how much better all summer- 
flowering, soft-wooded plants grow and bloom 
when wintered in a dry, airy house. I grow 
some big Heliotropes and Geraniums on a wall 
outside in summer. Sometimes these are left 
out too late in the autumn, and their place has 
to be filled by growing on plants through the 
winter, but these are poor compared with those 
wintered in a cold vinery. Rest does not imply 
drying a plant or tree at the root—many trees 
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a See 
white ; Charles X., a fine purple or lilac; and 


and shrubs receive the largest amount of water 
when leafless—nor does starving things with 
cold mean this. A rest is given by a reduction 
of temperature and moisture, both at root and 
top. J. Crook, 


—— ee 


FORCED LILAC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ GARDENING ILI.USTRATED.” 


Sir,—One of the most beautiful of our hardy 
shrubs is the Lilac, and fortunately it is one of 
our best hardy shrubs for forcing during the 
winter. To this purpose it is admirably 
adapted, for it will force in almost any place 
where a temperature of 50 degs, can be main- 
tained. Even a cellar or dark Mushroom-house 
will answer. Of course, under such conditions 
the flowers will be white, and there will be an 
absence of foliage. Where that fine kind 
Charles X. (the best of all for forcing) is 
required in a blanched form, then it must be 
forced in some warm, darkened place, such as 
those above-mentioned. 

It must not be supposed that because the 
Lilac so readily responds to heat no pre- 
paration is necessary in order to achieve the 
best results. I often see it recommended to dig 
large bushes up from the shrubbery and either 
place them in very large pots or wrap the roots 
in damp mats and place them in heat at once. 
Such rough treatment is not likely to meet with 
much success. In the first place, although these 
large bushes appear to show an abundance of 
flower while in the shrubbery, the actual 
number of flower-trusses is small compared with 
the size of the plant when forced, because it will 
be found that a great percentage of the promis- 
ing buds will be blind, and in nine cases out of 
ten the result will be disappointing. Far better 
have smaller and neater plants with an equal 
quantity of bloom on them, and in suitable-sized 
pots, such as might be used conveniently in 
house decoration. To obtain such plants some 
care will be needed. In the first place, such 
kinds as are known to force well must be 
selected, and, above all, refuse ‘‘ grafted ” 
plants. Unfortunately it has become a common 
practice with the nurserymen to graft nearly all 
Lilacs on the Privet. Even if it was necessary 
to graft at all, the Privet is a most unsuitable 
stock. This stock has an awkward way of 
pushing out growth up the stem, and will not 
bear forcing at all. I have had. plants on this 
stock collapse entirely while being forced. 
Again, why graft a plant at all which will root 
as readily as a Gooseberry or Currant, and 
which can be grown with a clean stem just as 
easily? If cuttings are taken in October and 
prepared in a similar way to Gooseberries, and 
planted in a similar way, a very large per- 
centage will root and quickly grow into plants 
suitable for forcing in three years. They should 
be pruned much in the same way as Red Currants 
the first two years. In the third year, of 
course, no pruning must be done. Incourage 
them to make well matured growth, not neces- 
sarily long growth, but stout, well ripened 
shoots, such as are seen in well established 
bushes in the shrubbery. This can be accom- 
plished by a little attention at the proper time 
of year, carefully running the spade round 
each plant and slightly lifting early in Septem- 
ber. This simple detail is the most essential of 
all in the preparation for forcing. This is just 
sufficient to check any further growth and cause 
the buds to mature thoroughly. As soon as the 
leaves begin to change colour the plants might 
be potted and stood in an exposed part of the 
garden, where they will get the benefit of the 
autumn sun and November frosts. This will 
further mature the buds and bring the plants 
into first rate condition for hard forcing, if this 
is found necessary. 

The time at which the plants are to be taken 
to the forcing-house will depend on the time 
they are expected to be in flower. Marly in 
December they should be placed under cover of 
some sort, if only a rough open shed, to protect 
the pots from frost and further ripen and pre- 
pare the buds. From here they can be taken 
to the forcing-house as required. Plants pre- 
pared in this way are far better than large, ugly 
bushes dug out of the shrubbery, and will not 
disappoint in any way. Of course, as above 
stated, some are much more suitable than others 
for forcing. The following are those I have 
found admirable in every way: Alba maxima, 
large pure white; Marie Legray, another fine 
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President Grevy, another magnificent purple. 
The old Persian will also force splendidly, and 
is very useful for tall vases. Then there are a 
few of the double varieties which force well. 
Of course, the same plants cannot be forced 
every year. They must have a season to 
recoup from the tax placed on them, They can, 
however, be forced every second year if pro- 
perly attended to, as above described. 
T. ARNOLD. 
The Gardens, Cirencester House. 





AZALEAS FOR FORCING. 
THE most promising-looking plants of the best 
kinds for early forcing may now be placed in 
warmth. They can thus be had in flower at 
the end of January without any undue haste. 
I do not favour bottom-heat, even of leaves, but 
do not object to standing the plants on ferment- 
ing material, the moisture arising therefrom 
being beneficial in encouraging the buds to 
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NOTHS AND REPLIKS. 


Jasminum grandiflorum.—I send you blossoms 
of a Jasminum in my greenhouse. It is planted against a 
wall facing south, and the plant looks very healthy, with 
dark green foliage and strong shoots. All the bloasoms 
turn brown like enclosed. What is wrong ?—YoRK. 

[The Jasmine enclosed is Jasminum grandi- 
florum, a native of the Himalayas, and is 
essentially a greenhouse plant. To flower well 
through the autumn and winter months it needs 
a temperature rather above an ordinary green- 
house—that is to say, from 50 degs. to 60 degs. 
This may be the cause of the flowers on your 
plant turning brown, or, if not, the roots have 
probably made their way into a cold and uncon- 
genial subsoil. It-has been flowering for months 
in No. 4 greenhouse at Kew, but a light and 
buoyant atmosphere, which is highly favourable 
to the development of its blossoms, is always 
maintained there. | 


Lapagerias.—Large specimens of these, 





especially when the roots are confined to pots or 
boxes, are often found after a few years to cease 


Azalea Fielder’s White, From a photograph sent by Mr. OC. Jones, Ote Hall Gardens, Burgess Hill. 


swell freely. Too much water at the roots 
must be guarded against, but the plants must 
not suffer from the opposite extreme. By a 
free use of the syringe thrips, red-spider, etc., 
will be kept in check, while it will also save 
watering. When plants have been forced regu- 
larly for a few seasons they will quickly respond 
to a little warmth about now ; in fact, they will 
sometimes flower without any extra heat. This 
often happens in the case of Deutsche Perle. 
Of the white varieties the three best are the old 
Alba, Fielder’s White (here figured), and that 
mentioned above. Among the striped varieties 
Roi Leopold alba, punctata rosea, vittata 
elegans are reliable. In the reds Roi Leopold 
is still one of the best of the large-flowered type 
for forcing. Calyciflora, a bright salmon-red, 
larger than, but resembling amcena, is a free- 
growing kind and as free flowering as that old 
variety, which should also be included. Another 
fine kind is obtusa, which, though very old, is 
not nearly enough grown. The foregoing are 
the earliest and about the best, as expensive 
kinds are not desirable. 


° 





flowering satisfactorily. It is in the nature of 
these fine climbers to require much more root 
room than many things need. The ability to 
bloom freely will generally be found propor- 
tionate with the strength of the growth which 
the plants are able to make. Now whilst they 
are in bloom it will be well to note whether 
there is any falling off in the strength of the 
shoots or flowering, and to rectify any defi- 
ciency either by larger boxes or turning the 
plants out in a prepared bed. Where either of 
these courses becomes necessary it is well to- 
carry it out at once, or as soon as the flowering 
is at a close, for if the giving of additional root 
space is put off until near the time when shoot 
growth commences, next season’s progress will 
be much interfered with. If the roots have more 
room given them now they get hold of the new 
soil, and are in a position to sustain top growth 
as soon as it commences. 

Climbing Tropzolums (B. Livesay). 
—Tke Tropzxolum you ask about may be 
obtained from most nurserymen who grow soft- 
wooded plants. It is known under several 
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names—tire King, Ball of Fire, Igneum, and 
Crimson King. During the past thirty years I 
have seen scarlet climbing kinds in many places, 
but they differed but little, although under 
various names, and the kind known by the 
trade as Ball of Fire is a good one. It has dark 
red stems with green foliage. This kind is 
grown from cuttings. Of the kind I named in 
my previous article, that I am now growing 
under the name of Townsendi, I had cuttings 
given me last spring by a friend who told me he 
had it from a florist, although I have not met 
with it before. It has larger blooms than Ball 
of Fire, and not quite so freely produced, and 
greon leafage, otherwise I can see no difference. 
I observed when growing it in the open it did 
not seed very freely, and I doubt the seed being 
ripe enough to grow. These climbing kinds are 
most useful to the amateur who has a heated 
house in winter. In this they can be trained up 
pillars, against a wall, or under the roof, where 
they produce most useful material to gather from, 
as they bloom all through the winter and spring. 
It is not wise to place them in a warm house 
or they will get drawn and not bloom.—J. C. 


Berry-bearing Solanums.—Plants that 
were lifted and potted a short time back will 
have begun to root freely in the soil, as when 
properly treated they push their fibres rapidly. 
They should now be accommodated with a good, 
light, airy pit or house. Such as have their 
berries sufficiently coloured may be at \ once 
placed in the conservatory or greenhouse, where, 
associated with flowering or fine-leaved plants, 
they will be effective for several months, These 
plants are subject to green fly, and before being 
taken in, if ever so little affected by it, should 
be fumigated two or three times in succession. 
Later stock, the berries of which are yet green, 
ought to be kept in an ordinary greenhouse tem- 
perature, where the fruit will colour slowly, 
being at their best early in the.coming year, 
at which time they will be found very: useful. 
One of the advantages of growing a*suflicient 
quantity of these plants is that they bear keep- 
ing in rooms, halls, or similar places where the 
light is insufficient for most things and the 
atmosphere not such as plants of a more tender 
nature require. 


Winter-flowering Zonal Pelargo- 
niums.—Inquiries are so frequently made 
concerning Zonal Pelargoniums for flowering in 
the winter, that the following list of varieties 
shown by Messrs. Cannell and Sons at the 
Royal Aquarium ‘on November 5th and follow- 
ing days may at least prove useful to a few 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Single 
flowers: Barbara. Hope, salmon - pink, light 
margin ; Cerise, clear cerise-red ; Chaucer, very 
large cerise- coloured flowers; Crabbe, soft 
cherry-red ; Dorothy Burroughes, blush pink ; 
Duchess of Marlborough, soft salmon ; General 
Buller, rich carmine, white eye ; General French, 
soft scarlet ; Lady E. Malet, pure white ; Lady 
Laurier, bright salmon, white centre; Lady 
Roscoe, blush; Lady Sarah Wilson, reddish- 
magenta, large white centre ; Lilacina Improved, 
lilac-pink ; Lord Curzon, bright magenta-car- 
mine ; Lord Hopetoun, intense scarlet ; Lord 
Kitchener, soft scarlet ; Lord Roberts, magenta- 
purple, base of upper petals orange; Lord 
Strathcona, bright scarlet ; Mary Pelton, pale 
salmon; Mary Seaton, scarlet, white centre 
suffused lake; Mr. C. C. Tudway, clear 
magenta, suffused orange, white eye; Mr. T. E. 
Green, orange -scarlet; Mrs. Brown Potter, 
bright pink ; Mrs. Williams, deep pink ; Mrs. 
Ewing, salmon, shaded pink; Mrs. Simpson, 
white with a scarlet ring around the centre ; 
Mrs. Charles Pearson, orange salmon; Niagara, 
pure white; President McKinley, cerise-red ; 


Sir John Llewellyn, intense crimson; Sir 
Wilfred Laurier, white centre, surrounded 
magenta; Snowstorm, white; The Mikado, 


soft cerise; The Sirdar, bright scarlet ; Win- 
ston Churchill, magenta - pink, white centre. 
Doubles: Fraicheur, white, with a narrow pink 
edge; Golden Glory, orange-scarlet ; Gustave 
Ernrich, rich scarlet ; Miss G. Ashworth, pure 
white; Mlle. Meindre, salmon-pink, edged 
white ; Raspail Improved, deep scarlet.—T. 


Show Pelargoniums. — Show Pelar- 
goniums play an important part for decoration 
indoors. Cuttings that were struck in July 
and August are now ready for potting off and 
placing in their winter quarters, . The compost 
should be made up of good fibrous loam, a small 


quantity of partly spent manure—cow-dung or | 
Mushroom-bed-manure—with some sharp sand. 
See that pots are clean and that drainage is 
amply provided for. .A shelf in the roof of a 
light span-roofed house is the best place one can 
have for them. During the winter months 
water must be giyen sparingly, just sufiicient to 
keep the soil moist, and no attempt must be 
made at forcing them, or weak, long growth 
will result. I like to get the cuttings in early | 
in August, or before that if wood is firm enough, 

as by the middle of September they have made 

nice sturdy stuff big enough to pot off separately 

into 4-inch pots. The leader may be pinched | 
out. This will induce side shoots and the 
plants will be more uniform. The mistake is 
sometimes made on their first few weeks in the 
house of not giving enough air, and as a conse- 
quence some of the young plants damp off. | 








Heliotrope growing on back wall of greenhouse, 


Air and room are needful if strong, clean plants 
are aimed at, and it is only these that can be 
expected to carry well-developed blossoms 
another summer. Old plants will now have 
made satisfactory progress, and although they 
may not need more root space, it will probably 
happen that some of them have used up the soil 
in which they were potted last season. If this 
is so, then the present is a suitable time to 
examine them, turning them out of the pots, 
trimming the roots a little, gently shaking away 
the old and spent material, and repotting them 
in some of the compost mentioned. If this is 
carried out it will be found that old plants will 
bloom better and be less subject to disease. A 
little old soot mixed with the potting material 
will have a beneficial effect. A cool part of the 
house, airy and light, away from frost, is the 
best place for them for the winter months, — 
WoopBASTWICk, 
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FLOWERING PLANTS FOR GREEN- 
HOUSE WALLS. 
(REPLY TO °°. R. P.”) 

GIVEN a suitable selection of plants, the wall of 
a greenhouse may be made as interesting as 
any part of the structure. To succeed with wall 
plants in a greenhouse by far the better plan, as 
with climbers of all kinds, is to plant them out. 
In preparing a border thorough drainage is 
necessary. In the case of walls that receive a 
good amount of light and sunshine, there are 
mapy different plants available for covering 
them, but where heavily shaded and perhars 
damp the choice is very limited. In any selec- 
tion of plants suitable for greenhouse walls the 
Heliotrope must have a place, as it will flower 
profusely nearly throughout the year, and a 
specimen of it in full bloom is very beautiful, 
and also extremely useful 
for cutting. The South Af- 
rican Leadwort (Plumbago 
capensis), with its clusters of 
porcelain-blue flowers, is also 
another continuous bloomer 
very valuable for such a pur- 
pose, while I have also seen 
some of the Abutilons in 
good condition trained to a 
wall. The pure white Boule 
de Neige is one of the oldest 
and best, while others well 
adapted for this treatment 
are A. striatum, yellow 
veined with crimson, and 
Golden Fleece, deep gold. 
Pelargoniums, both of the 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved sec- 
tions, will flower well, and I 
once saw a wall completely 
covered with them alone. 
It was in a sunny spot, and 
the quantity of flowers pro- 
duced there was enormous, 
the Ivy-leaved varieties in 
particular producing a truss 
of blossom from nearly every 
joint. Clianthus puniceus, 
with its peculiar lobster- 
claw-like blossoms, is a very 
ornamental wall plant if the 
foliage can be kept clear of 
red-spider, which is not al- 
ways the case ; still, a good 
deal can be done towards 
keeping it down by a liberal 
use of the syringe. 

The various forms of Hab- 
rothamnus and their near 
ally, Cestrum aurantiacum, 
with its masses of golden- 
yellow blossoms, may all be 
employed as wall plants, but 
they are better adapted for 
pillars than for back walls. 
Many climbing plants, the 
Lapagerias for instance, will 
do well in such a position, 
but in a general way they 
are hardly seen at their best 
so treated. Camellias are 
perhaps the finest of all per- 
manent wall shrubs for the 
greenhouse. ‘They also pos- 
sess the merit of being almost 
hardy, so that a low tem- 
perature in the winter has 
far less effect on them than 
on many greenhouse plants. The glossy foliage, 
too, can with the syringe be kept bright and 
clean at allseasons. The sweet-scented Daphne 
indica will succeed under much the same con- 
ditions as the Camellias, but it is rarely seen 
grown in this way. 

In the case of a damp wall or one that is too 
heavily shaded for the above-mentioned plants 
to thrive, the better plan is to clothe it with 
either the small creeping Ficus repens or its 
still smaller form minima, both of which will 
grow freely in such a spot, be it stove or green 
house. Bat little preparation for planting them 
is needed, and if the wall is fairly moist sufficient 
roots will be produced from various parts of the 
stems to support the plants. Ee 





Schizostylis coccinea in pots.—This 
showy winter-flowering plant is worthy of more 
general culture. It is very suitable for amateurs, 
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as it is easily grown and requires no heat, 
It is quite hardy, and should be grown in the 
open border in summer. A semi-shaded posi- 
tion should be chosen, and a loamy soil enriched 
with well-rotted manure and leaf-mould. Divide 
the bulbous roots, and plant the largest in lines 
a foot apart, allowing 9 inches between the 
roots. February is a good time for planting, 
and, this completed, mulch between the rows 
with spent Mushroom-manure, as the plants 
enjoy a moist root-run. Keep them free from 
weeds, and give several waterings with liquid- 
manure insummer. Lift the plants at the end 
of October and place them in rather deep pans. 
Failing these, 6-inch or 8-inch pots will do. 
Any light soil to which a little horse-manure 
has been added will grow them well. Place 
them fairly close together in the pots, and give 
a good watering, finally removing them to a 
light, airy greenhouse, orchard-house, or even 
a frame. Give air liberally, and keep them 
comfortably moist, and they will develop their 
scarlet Gladiolus-like spikes of bloom in rapid 
succession, The flowers look charming in vases 
or on the dinner-table. In February replant, 
putting the small bulbs by themselves to make 
flowering plants for next winter.—N. N. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS WITH NINE TO 
TWENTY BLOOMS. 


(REepPLy To §fSam.”) 


PrAN?s to carry from nine to twenty blooms on 
each are not by any means difficult to grow. 
Early propagation is desirable. Ordinary 
methods of propagation will answer your pur- 
pose, and the cuttings should be nicely rooted 
in from a month to six weeks. As soon as the 
young plants begin to grow they should be 
potted up singly early in February into pots 
3 inches in diameter. After repotting, stand 
the plants on a shelf near to the glass in 
the cool greenhouse to keep them stocky. 
When nicely established, the point of each 
plant should be pinched out, and three of the 
strongest shoots which subsequently develop 
should be retained and grown on freely. For a 
few days previous to pinching keep the plants 
on the dry side. When it is seen that the new 
shoots are growing freely, place the plants in a 
cold-frame, taking care to provide adequate 
protection against frost. Arrange the plants 
close to the glass, which should be covered with 
mats every evening, also on frosty days. In due 
time, when the 3-inch pots are well filled with 
roots, they should be transferred to others, 
either 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, using 
compost of a richer and more lasting character. 
Crock with care, pot firmly, and afterwards 
return the plants to the cold-frame. When the 
plants are established in their 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, and the three shoots taken up from the 
first pinching have attained a good length, the 
point of each should be pinched out. This 
should be done somewhere about the latter part 
of April, by which time the plants should be 
placed outdoors, assuming, of course, that they 
have been gradually hardened off previously. 
It would be well, however, before placing the 
plants outdoors to see evidence of growth on 
those which were pinched. Take up the three 
new shoots on each of the first three, and this 
will then make nine in all. Grow on with all 
possible vigour, staking and securely tying the 
main stem, and securely looping up the longer 
shoots. The final potting should be carried out 
immediately the plants have filled their smaller 
pots with roots, and we should be disposed to 
use pots 10 inches in diameter in preference to 
any others for the final shift. All being well, 
the final potting should be carried out by the 
end of May or early days of June, and, in this 
instance, plant food of a lasting character should 
be freely mixed with the compost. Leave 
sufficient room on the surface of the soil for top- 
dressing in August. The last pinching or stop- 
ping should be done towards the end of June, 
and each of the nine shoots should be allowed to 
develop three more shoots. Plants treated in 
this way should develop fine plump buds in late 
August, and these should open kindly and give 
large, handsome blooms of good colour and 
proper form. 

You will find the following sorts answer your 
purpose: Viviand Morel, Lady Hanham, 
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Charles Davis, Mcs. Coombes, Soleil d’Octobre, 
Miss Roberts, Mrs. Greenfield, Phoebus, Lionel 
Humphrey, Miss Alice Byron, Miss Evelyn 
Douglas, Miss Nellie Pockett, R. Hooper 
Pearson, Madeline Davis, N.C.S. Jubilee, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, Robert Powell, and 
John Bridgman. A. R., 









































STOPPING AND BUD-RETAINING. 
(RepLy to ‘J. D. C.”) 


You do not say whether your object in stopping 
and bud-retaining is for exhibiting. 
the chief reason for treating Chrysanthemum 
plants in this way, we assume this is the object 
you have in view, and we therefore advise 


accordingly. 
Japanese, 
: Which bud to | Height, 

Name. When 10 stop. retain. about. 
Miss Nellie Pockett |Natural break |Second crown /|43 feet 
Modesto End March Second crown |5 feet 
Viviand Morel Natural break |Second crown |4} feet 
Florence Molyneux |May 2nd week /|First crown {6 feet 
Scottish Chief Mar. last week|Second crown |53 feet 
Col. W. B. Smith Natural break |Second crown |54 feet 
Solar Queen Natural break |First crown (44 feet 
Lady Hanham Natural break |Second crown |44 feet 
Marie Oalvat Natural break |Second crown |44 feet 
Mme. Carnot April 2nd week |Second crown |7 feet 
Miss E. Pilkington |April 2nd week|Second crown |5 feet 
Simplicity April 1st week |Second crown |53 feet 
Graphic Mar. last week |Second crown |6 feet 
W. G. Newitt May 2nd week|First crown {4 feet 
Snowdrift Natural break |First crown 4} feet 
H. Bromhead May 1st week |First crown [54 feet 
Seagull Natural break |First crown {4 feet 
Lord Brooke May 2nd week/First crown {5 feet 
Mlle. Marie Hoste |May 2nd week|First crown — |4 feet 
Georgina Pitcher May Ist week |First crown 4 feet 
Mrs. Coombes Natural break |Second crown |4 feet 
Wattleblossom May 2nd week|First crown {5 feet 
Lord Ludlow April 1st week |Second crown |5 feet 
M. Louis Remy Natural break |Second crown |65 feet 
Chas. Davis May 3rd week |First crown  |43 feet 
Meredith April 2nd week |3econd crown |6 feet 
Phoebus Natural break |Second crown |45 feet 
Mrs. G. Mileham Natural break |first crown | 43 feet 
Matthew Smith May 2nd week|First crown [5 feet 
Mabel Morgan Mar. last week |Second crown [5 feet 
Miss Elsie Fulton (|Natural break |first crown 4 feet 
MillicentRichardsou|Mar, last week|Second crown |é feet 
Dolly Glide May 2ad week|First crown 1 feet 
Ald. Sir Benjamin |May 3rd week |First crown {5 feet 
Mrs. Barklay April 1st week|Second crown |4} feet 
Lord Cromer May 3rd week |first crown 5 feet 
Edith Tabor May 3rd week |First crown — |6 feet 
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TWELVE PRIZE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 









Coutp you kindly give me the names of one dozen Chrys- 
anthemums that have taken first prizes this year, as I 
have just bought another greenhouse, and I should like to 
buy some good cuttings of them 2—A REGULAR READER, 

[Secure cuttings of the following as early as 
possible : 

Puasus —A large Japanese of reflexed form ; 
colour clear rich yellow. Retain second crown- 
buds. 

Mrs. Coomprs.—One of the easiest to grow. 
Large flowers of reflexed Japanese form ; colour 
soft rose-pink, tinted white. Retain second 
crown-buds. 

Miss Anick Byron. — A very consistent 
variety, developing good blooms from any bud. 
Large, full bloom, pure white. Second crown- 
buds are best for November shows. 


Mr. T. Carrinaton —A large incurved Japan- 
ese bloom of loose build; colour deep carmine- 
rose. Retain first crown-buds. 

Lr Granp Dracon.—One of the best of the 
past season. Large reflexed Japanese blooms ; 
colour rich deep-yellow, freely tinted and 
suffused bronze. Retain first crown-buds. 

Miss Evetyn Dovenas.—A distinct flower of 
Japanese, reflexed form ; colour a pleasing rosy- 
mauve. Very reliable. Retain second crown- 
buds. 

Mrs. Grorck Minnuam.—A good bloom of 
incurved Japanese form, loosely incurving and 
drooping ; colour rich rosy-mauve, with silvery- 
white reverse. Second crown-buds. 

Vivianp Moret,—A variety of the easiest 
possible culture, and still freely exhibited ; 
colour silvery-mauve. This is a, large, deep 
bloom of reflexed Japanese form. Retain any 
buds in late August. 

Cuas, Davis.—A beautiful bronze sport from 
Viviand Morel, and in every respect equally 
good. 

Mons. CuEenon Dr Lecur.—A distinct flower, 
and invaluable in a smali collection. It has 


large Japanese flowers of reflexed form, the 
colour old rose ona buff ground. Retain second 


crown-buds. 
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Lionei Humeurey.—This is a beautiful 
Japanese of drooping form, and is seen in better 
condition from a second crown-bud selection, 
Colour rich chestnut. 

Mrs J. Lewis —This is a pure white, and, 
when second crown-buds are retained towards 
the end of August, the resulting flowers are 
large and full.—E. G.] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 

Dwarf plants for conservatory.—I wish to 
giow about 60 Chrysanthemums for my conservatory, but 
as they have to be placed on a stand 3 feet high they mutt 
be dwarf plants. Will you kindly tell me the best way to 
grow them? I want to have from six to twelve blooms.as 
large as possible on each plant. I find the difficulty is to 
keep the plants dwarf. They must not be more than 
4 feet or 5 feet high. I do not want show blooms, but 
good-sized ones. Also, please tell me the sorts most suit- 
able? I have had a lot of good blooms this year by cut- 
ting the plants back in April and May, but the plants 
were too tall, some growing 7 feet high.—J. H. (NEw Sus- 
SCRIBER). 

[You may either insert the cuttings at once, 
and after they are rooted pot them on as 
occasion needs in the recognised sizes of pots, 
subsequently cutting them down during tke 
third or last week in May. From the latter 
period grow on the strongest of the succeeding 
shoots, permitting each plant to develop 
terminal buds, and thinning out to the required 
number. Or you may defer the propagation of 
the plants until February, and grow them with- 
out let or hindrance to the terminal-buds, thir - 
ning out as before advised. From the natural 
break select the stronger shoots, and of thece 
there should be an ample supply, sufficient in 
fact to ensure the development of at least a 
dozen good blooms ultimately. The following 
sorts should answer your purpose—Japanese : 
A. H. Fewkes, yellow ; Amiral Avellan, yellow ; 
Annie Clibran, silvery- pink; Source dOr, 
orange ; Lizzie Adcock, rich yellow sport from 
Source d’Or ; Emily Silsbury, pure white; Miss 
Alice Byron, pure white; Golden Dart, yellow 
(late); H. W. Rieman, golden-yellow (late) ; 
Mlle. Lacroix, pure white; John Shrimpton, 
rich crimson; Chas. Davis, bronzy-yellow ; 
Lady Hanham, cerise on chamois ground ; 
Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve ; Mrs. Coombes, 
soft rose-pink; Mme. Felix Perrin, soft rose 
(late); Mons. Chas. Molin, yellow tinted red- 
dish-orange ; Mme. Hoste, rosy-white ; Mons. 
Villard, deep bronze and salmon; Mons. 
Chénon de Léche, rosy-buff; Mrs. 8. C. Probin, 
pink with silvery reverse; Pallanza, golden- 
yellow ; Phebus, clear yellow ; Soleil d’Octobre, 
soft canary-yellow ; Surprise,earmine-amaranth ; 
Western King, pure white; W. H. Lincoln, 
rich yellow ; and Mrs. Seward, deep rich crim- 
son. Jncuwrved: Barbara, orange-amber ; Baron 
Hirsch, orange-cinnamon ; D. B. Crane, bronzy- 
buff; and Princess Teck, white shaded pink 
(late). Large Anemones and Japanese-Ane- 
mones: Fleur de Marie, white (late); Gluck, 
golden-yellow; Mme. Robert Owen, pure 
white ; Fabian de Mediana, lilac and gold; 
John Bunyan, lemon-yellow, deeper centre ; 
Mme. Cabrol, rosy-blush, lilac centre; Sir 
Walter Raleigh, pale blush ; and W. W. Astor, 
salmon-pink. Refleced: Cullingfordi, scarlet- 
crimson; and Pink, Peach, Golden and White 
Christine. ] 





ROSES. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rose Gruss au Teplitz.—There is, of course, no 
such word in German as ‘‘au.” But is ‘J. G. K.’s” cor- 
rection right? The Rose, I have been told, was not intro- 
duced by a Teplitznurseryman. The truename, I believe, 
is Grugs an Teplitz—greeting to Teplitz.—A. T. 

—— Surely ‘‘au” must be a misprint for ‘‘an” which 
my latest catalogue shows, ‘Greetings to Teplitz.” 
Whether ‘‘to” or ‘‘from” is correct, it would be well if 
the raiser would settle, as it is to be presumed he ig re- 
sponsible for such a curious name.—C. KR S. 

Forcing Roses newly potted.—I have just 
potted up some Roses which I have bought from a nursery- 
man. Cap I force them a little this year without, spoiling 
them for next year? And when should I take them into 
the greenhouse? I should like to have them in flower in 
cat if possible, but do not want to risk spoiling them.— 
J.H. 

[You must not attempt to force the plants so 
recently potted up until new roots are moving 
in the soil. The best treatment would be to 
place them in a greenhouse where the tempera- 
ture is maintained at about 40 degs. to 45 degs. 
at night. This induces a steady root action. As 
soon as new roots are visible, then you may give 
them a rise in temperature, say, to about 
48 degs. or 50 degs. by night, and this should 
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enable you to have the plants in flower in May. | 
Roses dug up from the ground should always _ 
be potted before October is out, then they are 
able to make some new roots before winter, and 
when repotting is necessary we prefer to do 
this early either in June or July, or in Sep- 
tember, | 
The Macartney Rose (Rosa bracteata). 

—lIt is seldom that one meets with this, but, 


given a south or even south-west wall, few | 


things are more conspicuous from the end of 
June until frost cripples the buds, which with 
us is often well into November. The flowers 
are of the purest white, with a yellow corolla, 
and measure from 2 inches to 3 inches across, 
borne at the end of the shoot. The foliage is 
glabrous, the shiny leaves showing up well 
throughout the summer. It is a very strong 


grower with me, and requires to be well pruned | 


in early in the year. A few of the strongest 
shoots of the previous year’s growth should take 











FUNKIA GRANDIFLORA. 


Tuis beautiful sweetly-scented plant has been 
very fine here this year. The clump shown in 
the illustration was a small plant of half-a-dozen 
bulbs when given to me by an enthusiastic 


| gardening friend some eight years ago, with the 


recommendation that I might be able to grow 
it, but in all probability I should not be able to 
bloom it very often. Under the circumstances 
I selected a nice sunny theltered border facing 
south, partly shaded by a Beurré Hardy Pear- 
tree, where [ planted it, and I have left it 
absolutely unmolested ever since.. It has 
bloomed every year, and is now a splendid 
plant 5 feet through, and this year carried 
thirty spikes of bloom. Its season of flowering 
is a very extended one, as it commenced bloom- 
ing in the middle of August, and now, the last 
week in October, there are still a spike or two, 


| though the foliage is fast becoming yellow. 











what little labour? Not only the German, but 
the Asiatic, English, Spanish, Susiana, so 
mottled and striped, reticulata and persica, 
both dwarf early kinds. With the exception, 
perhaps, of the German or Flag Iris, the others 
mentioned revel in sunshine and a rather dry 
and sandy soil, but the [lag Iris, like the old 
yellow Flag, is never so happy as when the 
roots are near to some pond or brook, when it 
will stand all the sunshine possible, or, if 
planted in a garden, growing in cool borders 
that are not burnt up for hours together. Few 
plants will give a more attractive display when 
once they have become established, and in par- 
ticular those of the germanica type. It is true 
that they seem to bear neglect more than some 
hardy plants do ; but, on the other hand, when 
treated to a rich compost they respond to tle 
trouble by gorgeous blossoms in June. Intend- 
ing planters should not defer any longer the 
getting in of the rcots ; they will travel safely 

at this’ time of the year, 

and if put in at once will 








Funkia grandiflora, From a photograph sent by Mr, G, Weir-Cosene, Bronpadarn, Aberystwyth, 


the place of some of the older ones. 


on the spur system, as one would Chimonanthus | 


fragrans, seems to meet the requirements of this 

Rose in our case. Probably, in the north or 

even midland counties it would not stand such 

hard pruning. It is well nigh evergreen with 

us, and it is only after severe frosts that it 

carries a browned appearance. Care must be | 
taken in handling it, as it is armed with very 

sharp prickles. No manure of any kind has | 
been given it for the past ten years, as the 

border is but a foot wide, though no doubt the | 
roots have found their way under the broad 

walk and into the loamy soil below. Daring 

summer it gets copious supplies oi water, this 

probably accounting for its good behaviour each 

year. Insect pests seldom trouble it—in fact, 

it never gets a syringe full of clean water, to 

say nothing about an insecticide ; therefore, it is 

a good Rose for the amateur who has a position 

such as given above to cultivate.—J. M. B., 

East Devon. 








not fail to bloom, We all 
know them under their com- 
mon name of the Poor Man’s 
Orchid, and to an outsider 
there is doubtless a great 
similarity, some of the 
blooms being so wonderfully 
splashed and marked as to 
make them worthy of a 
place in any garden where 
hardy flowers are thought 
much of. Irises are not— 
like the Rose, for example 
—dependent upon their 
flowering on the purity of 
the atmosphere, as in the 
busy surroundings of a 
town, where smoke is pre- 
valent nearly always, they 
bloom with a freedom that 
is quite surprising. It is 
necessary then before plant- 
ing to see that one gives 
them the best place possible 
—a soil that is light, yet 
moist and rich, as in a com- 
post like this there will be 
no necessity to interfere 
with the roots for several 
years ; indeed, the less they 
are disturbed the better. 
There are very many var- 
ieties of the germanica 
section, each having some 
special point in its favour. 
Amongst the Iris Kzempferi 
there is a wonderful divers- 
ity of colour, the flowers 
are extiemely fine and are 
both single and double} 
They, too, like a soil that 
is rich and deep and full 
of moisture. A thoroughly 
representative collection 
must of necessity include 
some of these. One thinks, 
also, of that other Iris 
previously alluded to, I. 











Treated | Narlier there were generally five or six spikes in 


bloom at a time, and as it is planted near one of 

the principal paths in the garden, the delicious 

perfume of the flowers is a treat to all who pass 

by, as the air is filled with the scent of its 

blooms. Grorcar W, CosENs, 
Bronpadarn, Aberystwyth. 





IRISES. 


I HAVE just been planting a group of German 
Irises in more congenial quarters. Up to the 
present they have been in a bed under a wall, 


exposed to the sun the whole of the day. They | 


have never been a success, the flowers often 
drooping before they were half opened. I 
attribute this to the poor quality cf the soil. 
Now they are in cooler quarters, where sunshine 
is off soon after midday, and with plenty of 
good loam under them and rotted manure 
mulched about, I anticipate a good display in 
June. How very beautiful Irises are, and with 


| acceptable when grown in pots. 


reticulata ; how in the depth 
of winter, when cold and 
frost seem to cripple every- 
thing out-of-doors, its sweet 
little blossoms open. This 
deserves all the shelter one can _ possibly 
give it. Of the Spanish Iris, which is the 
true Poor Man’s Orchid, by reason, I presume, 
of the fact that the bulbs are so cheap as to 
be within the reach of almost every one with 
a garden, it is difficult to understand how any 
lover of cut flowers with a patch of ground 
can possibly refrain from growing it. The 
colours range from white to purple selfs, 
bronzes, pale yellows, orange, ‘‘smoky ” pale 
blue, dark blue. They will grow in any supny 
border, and should be planted in autumn, but 
may be put in now, and some at least will 
bloom. ‘T'o see them at their best they want 
planting in groups of 15 to 20, and in addition 
to their value as border flowers, they are most 
No one need 
be without some of the Irises. Surely where 
blossoms are wanted for cutting one cannot 
have anything requiring so little looking after 
or half so beautiful as the Irises, and the 
Spanish group in particular. W.k. 






























Cocoa-nut-fibre is exceedingly useful for placing 
round the collars and up the stems of such 
plants as Pentstemons or Antirrhinums, or for 
surfacing beds of Alstrcemerias, Belladonna 
Lilies, Tritonias, Ixias, or other bulbs ot doubt- 
ful hardiness. Where leaf-soil is scarce the most 
economical way of applying it is to heap it over 
the crowns of the plants, and in order to prevent 
birds from disturbing it, it is a good plan to 
stick a twig or two of Gorse or other evergreen 
close around it, which will not only keep the leaf- 
soil in its place, but hide its rather unsightly 
appearance. 


RE-ARRANGING THE PLANTS,—If the plants 
are crowded or irregular as regards height and 
size, and require re-arranging, the best plan is 
to take the whole up and then trench the border, 
laying them in and covering them while the work 
is going on, so as to prevent any drying of the 
roots or damage to them by exposure to frost. 
In trenching, a good dressing of rotten manure 
should be worked in, but in doing this it is 
always advisable to keep it well down, as then 
the roots go down to it, and the plants are thus 
enabled to endure dry weather better than they 
otherwise would do during the summer. Phloxes 
and similar subjects will be much improved by 
division of the clumps, which may be effected by 
cutting them through with the edge of a sharp 
spade or large knife, selecting the strongest and 
best parts for planting, when any to spare may 


TUFTED PANSIES—PROPAGATION FOR 
SPRING PLANTING. 


TurrrpD Panstrs may be propagated with ease 
at any time when the weather is open, and the 
old stools are throwing up numerous fresh 
growths well adapted to this purpose. Too 
often inexperienced growers make cuttings of 
the long, hollow shoots, which invariably fail 
to root, and more often rot away at their base. 
Readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED were 
advised some time ago to cut back the old and 
elongated growths, and as a result of this 
treatment the plants are now bristling with 
numerous fresh shoots of a most desirable kind 
for increasing the different kinds. 

The cutting-bed should be made up in a 
warmer quarter than was the case earlier in the 
season, as one has to think of the long time 
during which the weather will be far from 
genial. A warm aspect should be selected to 
ensure the more rapid development of the plants 
in the spring. A raised bed of soil in the open 
is an ideal place for rearing stock at this season, 
and if this be surrounded by 6-inch boards 
sufficient protection against cutting winds will 
be ensured. The Tufted Pansies succeed far 
better when accorded hardy treatment than 
when they are coddled in frames during the 
winter and early spring. I advocate a raised 
bed for the reason that superfluous water is 





carried off, which is most essential to a success- 
ful issue. The soil should be fairly light and 
sandy in character, road-scrapings mixed with 
the ordinary garden soil answering very well. 
The latter remarks, however, apply to gardens 
in the country, where the road-scrapings are 
splendid material for this purpose. ‘The town 
gardener should act somewhat differently, and 
procure two parts loam, one part leaf-mould, and 
one part coarse sand, mixing these thoroughly, 
after passing them through a sieve with a 4-inch 
mesh. The soil should be about 6 inches deep, 
and made rather firm. 

The surface should be made level, and the 
cuttings inserted in rows some 2 inches to 
3 inches apart, with a similar distance between 
each cutting in the row. This will leave ample 
space for stirring the soil between them from 
time to time. The cuttings may be broken off 
from the crown of the old stools with ease, and 
if a little care be observed, each fresh shoot 
may be detached with a few roots adhering. 
Failure with cuttings or growths of this kind is 
unknown, as they go ahead immediately. Hach 
cutting should be about 3 inches or slightly 
longer, and should be embedded to about the 
second joint, the lower leaves having first been 
trimmed off, Make the soil at the base of each 
cutting ficm, otherwise they may ‘‘ hang” and 
damp off in consequence, Deal with one variety 
at a time, and in this way avoid confusion, 
which might arise were more than one batch of 
cuttings placed on the bed. Confine the selec- 
tion of sorts to those of proved merit. Cuttings 
may be purchased very cheaply, and if the 
grower will make up a bed in the manner 
described, it will be found much cheaper and 
more satisfactory in the end to raise a stock of 
plants one’s-self, When planting in the early 
spring, each plant may be lifted with a good 
ball of soil and transferred to its flowering 
quarters, scarcely any check being experienced. 
Propigating so late, it would be well to cover 
with a frame-light or old window sash in frosty 
weather. D. B. C. 


—— 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS. 


Murciina AND piccINc.—In the majority of 
cases herbaceous borders are dug up in winter— 
a mistaken practice, unless done for the purpose 
of dividing and re-arranging the plants, as the 
digging, especially when done with a spade, 
breaks or cuts the greater portion of the roots, 
and thus does serious damage. They are all 
the better for being mulched, and the easiest and 
most natural way of doing this is to top-dress 
the ground among them, and the most suitable 
material for doing this is leaf-mould, of which 
all plants are exceedingly fond. Besides being 
highly congenial to them on account of the rich 
vegetable matter which it contains, it is one of 
the best non-conductors that can be had ; from 
1 inch to 3 inches in depth of it will keep out 
the saverest frost, which gives it a double value. 
The only thing that equals it as a protector is 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, a good substitute for leaf-soil, 
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advantageously be made use of to adorn shrub- 
bery borders or woodland walk borders, where 
strong-growing kinds hold their own and look 
well. 





ROCK GARDEN FOR ALPINES. 


I aM anxious to make a rock garden at Broadstairs for 
alpines. 
bed of chalk. No stone is to be got in the neighbourhood. 
Can I make my rockwork with flints, and would Seaweed 
be harmful if used to manure the soil? What aspect 
would you recommend, and what alpines would do best? 
—SHREWSBURY. 


I have only 3 feet of light, dry soil over a solid 


[It is unfortunate you have no available stone 


for the purpose, and flints are more or less 
objectionable by reason of their small size and 
non-porosity. 
this and can afford to waive such points as 
picturesqueness and utility, you may still make 
an arrangement capable of growing many plants 
quite well. 
you refer are of the usual kind obtainable from 
the chalk. 
objectionable for the reason stated, and to make 
any display at. all would either have to be 
fastened together with mortar and cement, or 
you have to forego any really large or elaborate 
work. 
the cement as the less worse of the two, as by 
joining together some of the largest of the 
flints in this way, a batch of pockets of large 
size could be made to receive the plants. <A 
certain drawback, and it is inseparable from 
this made-up class of rockery, is that the 
whole thing is rendered more or less formal and 
displeasing, and the work of arranging the 
pockets having to be taken in hand piecemeal 
will admit of many false steps and errors. In 
these circumstances you should vary the arrazge- 
ment of the flints as much as possible. The front 
position for safety and the upholding of the soil 


If, however, you do not object to 


We take it the ‘“‘ flints” to which 


These, if of the usual sizs, are 


All things considered, we should adopt 


must be fixed together in some such way, while 
the: remainder, such—e.g,, as that forming the 
sides and the back, may be loosely set in good 
mortar. In this way, and by not making 
pockets that are too deep, and also by a good 
arrangement of suitable plants, the more con- 
spicuous parts would soon be furnished by the 
plants, which in your case we suggest should be 
of the more free-growing character. As to the 
aspect, this is a matter that may best be 
arranged in accordance with the general contour 
of the land, selecting a site that admits of a 
diversity of outline when treated rightly. In 
your proposed rock garden, the locality admits 
of plenty of sun naturally, and you do not say 
what the surroundings are. Jn a rock garden 
where some practical assistance has been 
expended, you would naturally embrace posi- 
tions of sun and shade, such as are needed 
Soe be and subsequently plant the most 

tting subjects in their most suitable positions. 
Quite a large number of plants of the free- 
growing sort are not at all fastidious, such, for 
instance, as the whole family of Aubrietias, a 
large number of the dwarf Campanulas, a variety 
of Gentians, while such as G. asclepiadea and 
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G. Andrewsi prefer a moister place, and some 
shade also. You could, however, make a feature 
of Sempervivums, Sedums, Saxifrages of several 
sections, the dwarf Irises, such as pumila, nudi- 
caulis, olbiensis, stylosa, and a few of the 
bulbous Irises, which cannot now be planted, as 
the season is too far advanced, Other suitable 
things may be found in the dwarf Phloxes, the 
alpine Pinks, alpine Poppies and Polygonums, 
Megaseas, Arnebia, Thymus, Iberis, Tropeolum 
polyphyllum, Arenarias, alpine Asters, 
(Enotheras, Anemones in variety, Adonis, a 
selection of hardy Opuntias, Helianthemums, 
and many more. You may likewise find room 
for many of the smaller bulbous plants—Scillas, 
Chionodoxa, Snowdrops, Muscaris, Leucojums, 
the dwarf Daffodils, and others. All this, how- 
ever, depends upon the extent of the work, and 
of this we have no information. 

As to the Seaweed, we should not favour its 
use either in large or small degree, unless it 
were well decayed, and for the class of plants 
above named it would be best, if employed at 
all, to bury it very deeply, and more as a 
moisture-retaining or cooling agency than aught 
else. By chopping it up fine and turning it 
over a few times in the season, it may lose 
somewhat of its crudeness, and thus be more 
fit for incorporating with the soil. Even then 
its use in moderation will be found the best ina 
general way. | 


MICHAU\X’S BELL-FLOWER (MICHAUXIA 
CAMPANULOIDES). 


Very few people grow this plant, and therefore 
this present notice of it comes at an opportune 
moment, for now is the time to be ordering seeds, 
and a packet of seed of this plant ought to be 
included in every seed order. Ifseed is obtained 
it may be sown at any convenient time during 
the spring months, and the heat of a warm 
greenhouse is sufficient to ensure its germination. 
If the plants come up thickly, when they are 
large enough to handle they should be pricked 
off into a pan or box, and by June or July they 
may be planted out. As they will not, under 
the best of culture, flower till the following year, 
the aim should be to grow the plants strong this 
season, so as to ensure a fine free blossoming next 
year. For this purpose it is best to have a 
nursery-bed or border of warm, light, rich soil, 
and if the plants are planted out on this they 
will make great progress through the summer 
and early autumn months. Daring the latter 
part of the autumn they may be planted in their 
flowering positions, and if the soil is well suited 
to them they will throw up a flower-spike nearly 
6 feet in height, and bearing many flowers over 
an interval of several weeks. It sometimes 
happens that plants wait till the third season 
before blooming; but these are generally the 
weaker ones. In any case after flowering they 
die. The colour of the flowers varies in dif- 
ferent plants, some having pure white ones, 
whilst others are tinged with pink, and some 
are of the palest lavender hue. It lasts well 
in a cut state, and as the flowers are borne on 
long branches they can be used for and blend 
admirably into bold and striking floral arrange- 
ments. 








SINGLE PYRETHRUMS 


As so many enquiries Have lately been made 
respecting single Pyrethrums, it may be of ser- 
vice to describe the way in which they may be 
raised from seed. It must not be expected that 
from seed purchased in the ordinary way first- 
class varieties equal to those sold at a high 
figure can be raised in quantity. From my own 
experience, I know that it is possible to get a 
fair proportion of good useful flowers well 
worth the trouble bestowed on raising them.. I 
have been overhauling my stock lately, and I 
find I have secured a large number of plants 
from a single packet of seed purchased last 
spring. It is, however, only right to say that I 
examined the plants when in flower oncea week, 
and those I thought worth keeping were 
labelled and the colours pat tothem. Now that 
the selected plants are ready for permanent 
planting, I find that the colours embrace white, 
red, bright crimson, dark crimson, bronze-red, 
and pale yellow, with several intermediate 
shades, and I confess that I am surprised at the 
size of the crowns and the large number of roots 
which they have made. 

Sow1na.—In order to get the plants to flower 


: 
: 
: 
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as early as possible the seed must be sown in 
February. A box 6 inches deep, 14 inches 


long, and 6 inches wide is not too large to | 
| nut-fibre. 


hold a packet of seed. The box should be well 
drained, and then filled to within an inch of the 
rim with fine sandy soil, which before sowing 
should be well watered. As the seed is rather 
small and thin, it must be covered very lightly 
with fine soil. The box should then be placed 
in a warm house and kept regularly moist by 
careful waterings from a fine-rosed watering- 
pot. The seed is not long in vegetating, and 
when the young plants have developed four or 
five leaves they should have a light, airy posi- 
tion, so as to strengthen the plants with a view 
to get them strong, and to enable one to remove 
the box into an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture early in April for a week or two, Early in 
the month of May they should be potted. off 
singly into 3-inch pots, giving them a rather 
rich soil, and as soon as potted place them in a 
close, warm frame or pit, treat them kindly for 
another month, and then harden them off and 
TRANSPLANT them to the open ground where 
they are to flower. The position should be a 
rather warm one, the soil rich and deep that the 
roots may soon lay hold of it. | Under such cir- 
cumstances it is surprising what rapid progress 
they make. I flower the plants in a border in 
the kitchen garden, planting them 1 foot apart 
each way, and under the treatment just de- 
scribed, I have them well in bloom by the middle 
of August. It is possible that a few semi-double 
flowers may be produced amongst them. My 
purpose is to get the best variety of colours.in 
single flowers, which I take care to mark as 
they open. Inferior ones are consigned to the 
rubbish heap. 7 





WATER LILIES. 


Tux illustration from a photograph, taken at. 


Boyn Grove, Maidenhead, is of, Nymphxa 
Marliacea albida, carnea, and Chromatella. ‘They 
were planted a few years ago in a tank about 
3 feet deep, and bloom profusely every year. 
Hard frost does not appear to affect them. 
The tank is at the base of asmall Fern rockery, 
and is of circular form about 12 feet by 10 feet. 
The soil, being gravelly, was dug out, the bottom 
being concreted and the sides cemented. Water 
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freezing point, and as to injury from damp, | 
there never need be any danger of this if the | 
plants are well packed in dry leaf-soil or Cocoa- 

Of course, no water should ever be | 
given them; the:only source to generate damp | 
would then be the decaying stems, and these 

should be*removed as soon as perceived, Any 

varieties of Dahlias that it is intended to propa- 

gate in quantity may now be potted and started 

in gentle heat for the production of cuttings. 

The single varieties have lately become so 

popular, that all should have a few. The 

named kinds to be true must, of course, be 
raised from cuttings, but a fine show of them 

may be had next summer from seeds if sown any 
time between this and the end of February. 





SCUTELLARIAS (SKULL-CAP), 


In the genus Scutellaria the beautiful forms, 
more particularly as applied to the hardy plant 
garden, are by no means numerous. Some few, 
however, exist, and others are of sufficient 
interest and beauty to guarantee their inclusion 
in the rock garden. All the kinds may be grown 
in gritty loam or in rich garden soils. The low- 
growing kinds submit readily to division of the 
root-stock, and, if néed be, the plants are 


increased by cuttings of the young shoots, and, | 


again, by seeds, Cuttings, however, in the true 
sense are rarely a necessity, inasmuch as roots 
are freely produced from the under parts of the 
stem, If cuttings are inserted in pure sand and 
kept quite moist and warm—such warmth as is 
usual in a dung-bed, for instance—it will be seen 
that a joint is by no means a necessity, the 
pieces rooting along the entire length of stem. 
This is true of many of the Labiates, to which 
order the above genus belongs. One of the best 
of the dwarf kinds. is the well-known 
ScuTELLARLIA. ALPINA, which is found freely 
in Hungary, as well as abounding in Central 
Asia and other parts.. The plantis quite hardy, 
not growing more than 9 inches high, but form- 
ing a bush fully a foot. in diameter. Despite its 
dwarf stature, the species is most vigorous, and 
may in certain soils, by reason of its self-root- 
ing character, require keeping in check. The 
leafage is neat and effective, and the purple 
flowers, rising above the tufts, of an ornamental 
character. There is a bicolor variety of this 


Pord with Water Lilies. From a photograph by Miss C. Wootton, Boyn Grove, Maidenhead, 


is supplied by drainage from the roof of a shed 
near, and occasionally by a pipe which supplies 
a small fountain. Ce 'W: 





Wintering Cannas, etc.—Cannas and 
Dahlias that are being wintered in cool sheds or 
cellars should be occasionally examined as to 
their safety in respect of frost or of rotting 
through damp. As a rule, all roots winter 
safely if the temperature does not fall belowthe 





plant sometimes called S. a. variegata, and | 
another with dark red flowers known as san- 
guinea. 8. a. lupulina has pale yellow flowers, 
with coloured anthers. Among the finer species 
is 

S. MACRANTHA, a native of Eastern Asia, 
whence it was introduced so long ago as 1848. | 
The rich purplish-blue flowers are produced in | 
terminal spikes, the blossoms individually 
14 inches long, The plant attains ‘to a foot or 
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more high, and may figure in the rock garden 
among the more free-growing plants, or in the 
front lines of the border. The rich colour of its 
blooms and the long-continued flowering that 











Scutellaria indica. 


is provided entitle it to a rather more 
extended cultivation. The plant possesses a firm, 
woody root-stock, and is quite hardy. Of a 
| smaller type and better suited, perhaps, to com- 
panionship with the alpine kind is 

S. INDICA, or japonica as it is sometimes 
called. This is of dwarf growth, producing 
| creeping, prostrate stems that, while slightly 
procumbent at first, assume a more erect form 
later. The flowers are blue or bluish-lilac, and, 
though small when compared with those of 
| macrantha, it is still worth growing among 
rock plants. A good idea of the freedom of its 
flowering is conveyed in the accompanying 
illustration, . 

Other kinds in cultivation are orientalis, 
altaica, parvula, grandiflora, ete., though for 
the most part these are not frequently seen 
beyond the limits of botanic gardens. i 

Ax 








NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Early Sweet Peas.—A sheltered situa- 
tion should be selected, such as a position near a 
boarded fence on an elevated border, good 
drainage being essential for early sown crops. 
As soon as sown put a good coating of sifted 
coal-ashes over the rows or 
clumps; these not only ward off 
slugs, but shelter the roots. As 
soon as they are above ground 
put stakes to them, and some 
evergreen branches put against 
these will protect them from 
cutting winds, that are more to 
be dreaded than actual frost. 
As regards sorts, perhaps no- 
thing is better than a good mix- 
ture, but separate colours are 
now obtainable if needed. In 
spring, as soon as the flowers 
begin to expand, a coating of 
manure should be put around the 
roots, and in dry weather liquid- 
manure should be liberally given ; 
exhaustion only causes them to 
cease flowering so quickly as they 
generally do; therefore deeply 
cultivate and well enrich the soil 
before sowing. 


Crown Imperials. — The 
Crown Imperial may be very 
appropriately classed among 
those worthy old garden plants 
that have been somewhat neg- 
lected. It may be grown and 
flowered in any loamy soil ; but to 
do it full justice, and to ensure a 
fine bloom, it should be planted 
in a deep rich soil well drained. 
If the soil is not rich it must be 
made so by the addition of a 
good dressing of well-decomposed 
manure. The stems sond out, just above 
the bulbs, a large number of young strong 
roots. At that stage of their growth the 
plants will be benefited by a top-dressing 
of decayed manure placed close to the stems ; 
in fact, a good coating of manure of this 
kind can be laid about the plants during the 
winter, as it will give them a little protec. 
tion during severe frosts. ‘The Crown Imperial 
is one of those plants that, when once planted, 
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tequire to be let alone and remain undisturbed 
for years. Strong bulbs do not always flower 
the first year after planting; they appear to 
require to get thoroughly hold of the soil, and 
then the succeeding year they throw up strong 
flower-spikes crowned with their showy circlets 
of pendent bell-shaped blossoms, 

Carnations unhealthy.—Will you kindly tell me 
what is wrong with the enclosed Carnation leaves, and 
what would be the right remedy? They are taken from 
some layers from a leading grower, which were potted a 
mouth ago, and which have stood in avery weil ventilated 
cold-frame ever since.— OWEN PINNER. 

{Your Carnations have been attacked by the Oarnation 
spot (Helminthosporium echinulatum). Ag the fungus 
grows between the two membranes of the leaf it cannot be 
reached by any insecticide. The only thing you can do is 
to carefully pick off and burn every infected leaf ] 





VEGETABLES. 


EARLY VEGETABLES. 


PROBABLY the most trying time to keep upa 
supply of vegetables is during March and April 
—that is, when one has to trust to outdoor 
supplies, as it is at this season that many crops 
which have stood the winter succumb to the 
trying weather often experienced at that time. 
This is particularly noticed with such things as 
Spinach and Parsley, the searching winds and 
bright sun causing both to become very scarce 
for a few weeks, and as both are in almost daily 
request this proves a great loss, With gocd 
beds of the different Kales, sprouts from these 
plants prove most serviceable at this trying 
season, but complaints soon commence if the 
supply is not varied and something more choice 
is not forthcoming. It isin raising early batches 
of different things to be planted in sheltered 
borders that gentle hotbeds prove so valuablo 
from now onwards, and also prove a saving of 
several weeks in the time required to bring 
them to maturity. With a good range of brick 
pits and a plentiful supply of fresh leaves, such 
work becomes not only easy, but very profitable. 
It is not in all gardens, however, that such con- 
veniences can be found, and a more rough-and- 
ready system has to be adopted and temporary 
frames made from stout boards or turves. 
These often answer the purpose very well when 
protection is afforded by plenty of mits or 
thatched hurdles, but whatever structure may 
be used, the chief thing to ensure is a gentle 
warmth of a lasting nature. To obtain this, 
nothing equals a good depth of fresh leaves, 
especially such as Oak or Beech, as these do not 
decay quickly. When the greater part of the 
fermenting material is composed of manure, the 
heat produced is often violent, but of a fleeting 
nature, thus forcing the seedlings too rapidly, 
and they are less fitted to be exposed later than 
others raised in less warmth and more slowly. 
With the exception of those intended for 
Potatoes, the pit or frame should be quite 
filled with leaves, so that when these settle 
with the weight of soil, the seedlings when 
they appear will be well up to the light to 
induce them to make a sturdy growth. The 
soil used for raising the plants should be of a 
porous nature, but a spongy seed-bed must be 
avoided by beating down with the back of the 
spade before the seed is put in. Another 
important point in raising early vegetables under 
glass is to sow the seed thinly. Thick sowing 
is an evil at any time, but it is more so at this 
season, as each plant requires plenty of room 
and all the light possible to make strong growth. 
Where neither frames nor leaves are available, 
much may be done by sowing the seed in shal- 
low boxes, placing these near the glass in warm 
houses. ‘This plan is often resorted to with the 
best results for raising early Lettuces, Cauli- 
flowers, Cabbage, &c., if care is taken not to 
subject them to too much warmth, gradually 
hardening the young plants off in cold frames, 
when sufficiently advanced to do so. 


NOTHS AND REPLIKS. 

Tomatoes and Cucumbers for winter.— 
Kindly tell me which are the best late wiater and early 
spring Tomatoes and Cucumbers to grow ?— SUBSCRIBER, 

{It for private table use you cannot do better 
than grow Sutton’s Model Cucumber, and if for 
market that known as All-the- Year-Round is as 
good as any we have yet tried. Of the Tomatoes 
for winter you should obtain a good type of 
Conqueror or Winter Beauty, of which Conqueror 
is one parent. As a succession to this, Confer- 


ence shonld be grown in pots, and Caallenger 
or Polegate for main crop if planted out. If 
planted out in beds, Conference is not recom- 
mended. } 


Seakale.—This will force more easily now 
than it did in November ; therefore it is better 
to place fewer crowns in heat at one time, but 
at shorter intervals. Care should be taken to 
keep every particle of light from it. Lily 
White forces equally as well as the old purple. 
This crop is often spoilt by affording too much 
warmth ; the more gradually the shoots appear 
the more substance they have. Provision should 
be made for later batches, and the crowns in 
permanent plantations should be covered with 
suitable pots or boxes and covered with leaves 
or stable litter. Although this is the old-fash- 
ioned way of forcing, the shoots, I always think, 
come much crisper than when grown in Mush- 
room: houses and the like.—P. 


Protecting Parsley.—I am obliged to 
resort to several makeshitt methods to protect 
this, and am scarcely ever short of nice fresh 
Parsley. Every year at the end of June or early 
in July I plant several lots at the foot of warm 
walls, I take up some strong roots and put 
them into well prepared ground with a dibber 
or crowbar, cutting cff the leafage to within 
2 inches or 3 inches of the crown. It is astonish- 
ing how quickly the plants begin to grow again. 
Another good method is to take up roots as 
above advised, filling some big pots or tubs. 
When severe frost comes remove these into a 
shed or cold house. These will give a supply in 
severe weather, and can be put into warmth in 
spring to make growth.—F. 

Forcing Asparagus.—To keep up a 
regular supply of Asparagus, a batch of roots 
should be placed in heat every fortnight or 
three weeks, and for this purpose, if not already 
done, a good quantity should be stored ready 
for use, or the plantation must be covered with 
a good thickness of litter so that no difficulty 
will be had in digging the roots up during frosty 
weather. When it is considered how easily 
and cheaply this delicious vegetable is obtained 
at midwinter, it is surprising so much valuable 
house space is devoted at this season to French 
Beans, which require so much heat to produce 
only light crops. If the same were devoted to 
Asparagus, which only requires a gentle 
warmth, it would prove a great advantage, as 
then the labour of providing fermenting material 
would be dispensed with when pits and frames 
are used for growing it in, and the heat could 
be regulated to suit the crop at different stages 
of growth. During the shortest days it is much 
better to cut the ‘‘ grass” when it is from 
3 inches to 4 inches long, as if allowed to grow 
taller it quickly becomes weaker. It is there- 
fore necessary to look the bed over daily and 
cut the ‘‘ grass”? as soon as it has grown this 
length. To keep the ‘‘ grass” any length of 
time after it is cut, itis a good plan to place 
some damp sand on a cellar floor, stand the 
bundles upright on this and cover with a flower- 
pot. In this way it will keep fresh for a week 
or more. 


Seed catalogues.—It is always inter- 
esting to turn over the pages of a new catalogue 
and note the different novelties which perhaps 
are appearing for the first time. My advice to 
everyone is to keep as much as possible to well- 
known varieties, as so many so-called novelties 
or improvements fail to equal those which have 
stood the test for years, and when one is called 
upon to keep up a constant supply of the choicest 
sorts he may place himself in a false position 
perhaps if he trusts ‘“‘to something new” to 
meet the demand. It must not be taken, how- 
ever, that I ignore novelties ; far from it, as I 
consider nothing is more interesting to the 
gardener than testing the qualities of anything 
fresh by the side of older kinds. The mistake, 
however, is often made in giving up the best 
positions in the garden to try them, and because 
with this advantage and perhaps a little extra 
attention they surpass older kinds growing 
under ordinary cultivation, the latter are placed 
ata discount. The best guide anyone can have 
in ordering only the best and most suitable 
varieties of seed is to take notes each year 
how different kinds have stood the test both 
in dry and wet seasons, and by doing this 
there is less danger of «a failure. On the 
arrival of the seeds the packets should be 
sorted, the different kinds kept separate and 


placed in drawers or cupboards, as confusion 
may occur later on, and there is always the 
danger of something being overlooked at the 
proper season for sowing.. In the meantime a 
number of labels should be prepared and 
written for each and tied to the different 
packets, and though this may be considered 
unnecessary, it is a saving of much time during 
the busy seed-sowing season when details such 
as these are done beforehand. 


Awards to seedling Potatoes.— 
Practically the only recognised authority for 
granting awards of merit or certificates to new 
or seedling Potatoes is the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Its trial garden is at Chiswick, and 
every year some sixty to ninety varieties are 
grown, nearly all being quite new. Awards 
are made chiefly on two grounds—first, crop ; 
second, table quality. The fruit and vegetable 
committee meet in the gardens at suitable times 
when the early, the mid-season, and the late 
varieties are at their best, and have several 
roots of the varieties then ready lifted for 
inspection. If these show an even, handsome, 
clean sample, and a good crop, a few tubers are 
selected to be cooked. Possibly out of from 
twenty to thirty varieties thus seen, from eight 
to ten may be selected. They are washed and 
cooked in their coats, and done so admirably 
that their serving up invariably calls for the 
warm commendation of the committee. It is 
usually the case that some good standard 
variety is at the same time sent to be cooked, 
that a real test of merit may be found. When 
the tubers are ready, the committee sit round a 
table, and a dish of tubers of each variety is 
passed round and portions tasted. If found 
good three marks, if there be under nine 
members present, are given, and if over nine be 
present, that number constituting a quorum, 
then an award of merit is given. Where only 
three marks are given, if a sample of the same 
variety be sent to the next meeting of the full 
committee at the Drill Hall, then an award of 
merit is granted. It is thus seen that great care 
is exercised by the committee to make awards 
only after the severest tests as to quality and 
cropping have been undergone. The culture is 
invariably good, and anyone sending seedling or 
rare varieties for trial should do so not later 
than the end of February, and always from 
twenty to twenty-four nice, sound, medium- 
sized tubers. First-class certificates are seldom 
given, as now there are so many really good 
Potatoes. 

Mealy Potatoes.—Kindly advise me as to names of 
best mealy Potatszes?— Por Pourrt. 

[The quality of Potatoes generally is far more 
dependent on soils than on innate nature of 
varieties. This all experience goes to show. 
Certainly there are some few that will not, 
under any conditions, boil mealy, but there are 
very many others that are mealy or otherwise, 
jast as the soil in which they were grown con- 
tained lime, potash, and phosphates, or not. If 
you want to test the diverse nature of Potatoes 
under these conditions, plant some in untreated 
soil, where the tubers habitually are close- 
eating, and others of the same varieties in 
similar soil that has been freely dressed with 
soot, wood-ashes, basic slag, or dissolved bone 
and Kainit. Dress the slag and Kainit at the 
rate of 4 1b. per rod, mixed, at once, and well dig 
it in. Then in planting throw out drills 5 inches 
deep, and so far apart as the tops go in height, 
and when planting cast in a good dressing of 
the wood-ashes and soot. If some fresh lime be 
added it will do good. These things should help 
to improve the quality of Potatoes greatly. 
We have found under such treatment Beauty of 
Hebron, Early Puritan, Ashleaf Kidney, Ring- 
leader, Snowball, Sharpe’s Victor, Harbinger, 
Satisfaction, Syon House Prolific, Windsor 
Castle, The Crofter, Sir J. Llewellyn, Up-to- 
Date, and Reading Giant all come good and 
mealy, and of coloured varieties Reading 
Russet, The Daan, and Conference also, Very 
much depends, too, on whether the tubers have 
had ample time to mature, as if lifted too early, 
or the foliage is killed by disease early, then 
tubers are imperfectly matured. Such a variety 
as Up-to-Date, just now the great market late 
Potato, needs the greatest care in cooking. 
Water should be poured off from the saucepan 
just before they are quite done, then be finished 
off in the steam. Then they turn out almost 
balls of flour. } 
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Conservatory.—When Camellias are well 
grown they are a great help in the conservatory 
now. The only objection is that the flowers are 
not suitable for cutting, and, unless wired, they 
are apt to fall. Camellias make excellent plants 
for covering bare walls when planted in suitable 
soil. They will grow in a mixture of yellow 
loam and peat, but they will not thrive in a 
limestone soil. Years ago houses were devoted 
to the Camellia, but the plants have a dull and 
sombre appearance, except when in flower. 
Among berry-bearing plants which are not so 
common as they might be are the Pernettyas. 
These, when well grown, especially F. speciosa 
and some of the best of the Hillsborough 
hybrids, are useful in the dull season for 
decoration. The best way to treat them is to 
grow them in pots and plunge them out, giving 
the necessary pinching and training till good- 
sized bushes have been obtained. Afterwards 
they will be effective for some time. There are 
many things among hardy flowering shrubs that 
when properly prepared will easily force into 
bloom at this season and onwards. Standard 
Laburnums and standard Roses always look 
well among the low-growing things. Almonds, 
double-blossomed Peaches, if not pushed too 
hard at first, Deutzias, including D. Lemoinei, 
Prunus triloba, and Azaleas, both Indian and 
others, also force easily. Rhododendrons will 
flower without much forcing if the early kinds 
are selected. Among fine-foliaged plants there 
are interesting things among the Maples, 
which might be potted up now. A few plants 
of the Silver Maple (Acer Negundo variegatum) 
will be specially useful next season for decora- 
tion. This plant forces well when established 
in pots, and others of the Japanese Acers are 
pretty pot-plants. Of course, there will be 
Roses coming on now. One does not want to 
grow many varieties. Teas and Hybrid Teas 
are always acceptable. Among H.P.’s, the old 
favourite General Jacqueminot is always useful. 
For early forcing, Roses must be established in 
pots, and should be pruned rather hard back in 
autumn and brought on quietly at first. Insects 
will have to be reckoned with under glass now. 
Attack them with the nicotine vapour when 
they are few in number. Only a careful hand 
should be trusted with the water-pot now. 


Stove.—Centradenia rosea is a lovely little 
bush when covered with its small, neat flowers. 
It is just the plant for the amateur’s small stove, 
It never gets too large, and cuttings are easily 
rooted. There is another variety named C. 
floribunda, but itis not nearly sogood. Among 
bright-flowered climbers, Passifiora princeps 
and Ipomev. Horsfallis are useful now. The 
Passion-flower named produces its flowers in 
clusters, dangling from the roof. Hexacentris 
mysoriensis is another interesting climbing 
plant, which produces its blossoms in clusters 
at the end of long thread-like stems, which 
show very effectively when the plant is trained 
under the roof. The mealy-bug, if it gets a 
footing in the house, is rather fond of this 
plant. It is remarkable how this insect shows 
its appreciation of various plants. If it gets a 
footing in any stove it will generally be found 
on the Stephanotis and the Gardenia. Itis a 
horrible pest, and whenever I see it I am always 
tempted, very often in a way I cannot resist, to 
throw the plant on the fire. Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans is a very pretty plant just now, and 
will continue to produce its bright, tube-shaped 
flowers for a long time. The flowers, in the 
shape of long, thread-like sprays, come from the 
axils of the leaves. It is not a new plant. I 
had a plant some years ago in a brick pit 
in the stove. It grew freely, and was trained 
up the roof, the bright, tube-shaped flowers 
hanging down being very effective. 

Forcing-house.—Those who want early 
Strawberries, early Grapes in pots, and early 
Figs, should begin in earnest now. When 
the plants, whether they are Strawberries, 
Figs, or Vines, have been well grown and 
well ripened, the principal part of the 
work is done, for though it is quite possible 
to mismanage things afterwards, there will at 
least be something to show for it. The three 
fruits above named may easily be grown in one 
house to provide an early supply. The pot- 
Vines should, if possible, be plunged in a bed of 
leaves in the front if the house is a lean-to ; or 


on both sides if a span-roof. The Strawberries 
will be on shelves in the most accessible spot for 
watering, and Figs in pots will stand anywhere 
in a light position. Start with 50 degs. at 
night, and work gradually upwards as progress 
is made. Use the syringe, or damp down on fine 
days, giving air when the thermometer runs up 
to 65 degs. Close early in the afternoon and 
damp down. Wehave passed the shortest day, 
and the forcer will have the advantage of 
greater warmth from the sun to ease the fuel 
account. Where it can be done, I have great 
faith in the value of covering glasshouses, where 
they are of a manageable sizs and used for early 
forcing. Years ago I carried out a series of 
experiments in covering small forcing-houses, 
and not only was there economy in it, but the 
atmosphere was more genial. 


Ferns under glass.—Maiden-hairs which 
have been grown chiefly for supplying fronds 
for picking will now be past their best, and 
some of the worst will be better dried off, then 
cut down and rested till March. When the 
young fronds appear repotting may be done, 
and, if more stock is wanted, some of the plants 
may be broken up. It will be better not to use 
the syringe too much just now; the moisture 
may be kept up by damping floors. Young 
Ferns in a pot-bound condition may be shifted 
into larger pots, but large pots should be 
avoided at this season. 


Window gardening. — Berry-bearing 
Aucubas are bright just now in window-boxes, 
Variegated Ivies or Vinca elegantissima may 
dangle from the front of the box. The Ivies 
may be planted permanently at the ends of the 
box and trained over the window as they grow. 
Lonicera flexuosa may be used in the same way. 


Outdoor garden. — Though from the 
middle of September to the end of October is 
the best time to move evergreen trees and 
shrubs, it is not always convenient to do the 
work then, and sometimes September is too dry 
to do Rae on a large scale. Those who 
have much to do in garden making find it neces- 
sary to plant during open weather from Septem- 
ber to Apri], and experienced planters, if the 
matter is left in their hands, seldom lose many 
things. The chief difficulty is felt when the 
drying winds come in March, and the hoe and 
water-pot must then come into use. By the 
same book rule Roses should be planted in 
November, or as close to that month as possible ; 
but I have had as much success from planting 
in March, especially Teas, as in autumn, but 
they will not give the early blossoms which may 
be obtained from the autumn-planted Roses. 
When autumn planting is well carried out and 
the land has been well done, the roots have 
begun to get a little grip of the soil and are 
ably to partially take care of the plants they 
cater for. In spring planting they must be 
watched and helped. In buying in new or rare 
hardy plants I prefer to plant in spring, in 
April for choice. The soil then should be sweet 
and mellow. 


Fruit garden.—Secure the right kind of 
wood for scions, and lay them in damp soil in a 
shady spot. It is not much trouble to select a 
few shoots when pruning, and lay them in. If 
they are not wanted at home some friend may 
be glad of them. There is a run now upon large 
Apples. Such kinds as Bismarck, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Warner’s 
King are very attractive and always sell well at 
this season. I have lately seen several success- 
ful instances of Apple growing in the Fen 
districts, and finer, better-coloured examples of 
Bismarck and Peasgood’s Nonsuch I have not 
seen anywhere, and Blenheim and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin have also been good. Pruning and 
planting should be forwarded as fast as possible, 
and dressing the trees to destroy insects will 
prove a good investment. The open-air Grape- 
Vines should be pruned, the loose bark rubbed 
off the stems, and the canes secured to the wall. 
No one takes the trouble to manure open-air 
Vines, and then when the dry weather comes 
the roots receive 4 check, mildew appears and 
spoils thecrop. Figs should be protected now if 
not already done. 


Vegetable garden.—We are having 
slight frosts, and severe weather may come at 
any moment, therefore it is necessary to be 
prepared. The Autumn Cauliflowers and full 
grown Lettuces perish if frozen, and must have 


protection in some form, The experienced 
gardener knows all this and takes the necessary 
steps to secure a regular supply. Veitch’s Self- 
protecting Autumn Broccoli is exceedingly valu- 
able, and will withstand a slight frost ; but it is 
not safe to trust the plants out after the 
hearts begin to form. Celery also suffers if 
frozen through. Beet and Carrots are, or should 
be, sheltered either in the root store or in pits 
in clamps. Potatoes keep best covered with 
straw and earth, but the covering should be 
thick enough to keep out severe frost, which 
means that besides a good thickness of straw 
there should be at least a foot of soil on the 
straw. Where ample means are allowed there 
will now be Asparagus, Seakale, and plenty of 
Mushrooms. JBrussels Sprouts are always in 
demand, and a good bed of one of the small 
Savoys will come in useful. Tom Thumb Savoys 
planted 9 inches apart are, in my estimation, 
more valuable than Coleworts. FE. Horpay. 





THH COMING WHHE’S WORE. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 6th.—Seed catalogues are coming in, 
and seed orders will be made out and sent in at 
once. We generally have a few packets of new 
things for trial, but for main crops the varieties 
we know to be reliable will be chiefly ordered. 
We generally try a few novelties in flower-seeds 
so as not to miss anything which is really good, 
Small packets suffice for this. 


January 7th.—According to our usual custom, 
we have just received our annual consignment 
of new Chrysanthemums. It is impossible to 
keep in the front or anywhere near the front 
rank without spending a little money upon cut- 
tings of new varieties. The earliest lot of 
cuttings is rooted and moved to a light position 
in cool-house from which the frost is just kept 
out. We believe in using a little heat to strike 
the cuttings. 


January Sth.—Relays of Lily of the Valley 
crowns are started every ten days or so now. 
They are plunged in a close, warm pit, each pot 
being covered by another pot of the same size 
inverted. The soil is kept moist, and the 
inverted pot is kept on till the spikes are 
reaching the top We have been busy making 
hot-beds for early Potatoes, Asparagus, and 
other things The Mushroom-house is kept 
filled with beds now. 


January Ith.—Moved a few of the earliest 
Hydrangeas into heat, those plants with well- 
developed buds being selected for the first batch. 
Some of the Heliotropes and a few other things 
from which cuttings are wanted have been 
placed in heat to induce soft shoots to break 
out, as these make the best cuttings. This is 
the best way to get Fuchsia cuttings that will 
root easily. Tricolor Geraniums are worked in 
this way. 


January 10th.—Show and fancy Pelargoniums 
are now in their flowering pots, and are kept in 
a light house near the glass in a night tempera- 
ture of 45 degs. to 50 degs., with ventilation 
during the day according to weather. Sowed 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers for planting in warm- 
houses. There are still some pruning and nail- 
ing to do, but an effort will be made to get them 
completed as soon as possible, 


January 11th.—Busy pruning Laurels where 
they ‘are used as groundwork under trees. 
Annual pruning keeps them low and well 
furnished, and in this condition they make 
excellent cover on a large scale where better 
things will not grow. Finished cutting and 
bottling Alicante and Gros Colman Grapes. 
Stirred the soil among Violets in frames, and 
gave a little warm liquid-manure where dry. 
Sowed early frame Radishes. 





Photographs ot Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* Hnglish Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. G. P. Standen, Townlands, Lindfield, 
Sussex, for border ; 2, Miss Keays, 2, Gledstanes- 
road, W. Kensington, for Draczenas in a Hedge- 
row at St. Mary’s, Scilly Isles. 
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Administration order (A. M. P.).—You will not 
be able to get an administration order unless you are sued 
Your landlord 


and judgment is obtained against you. 
need not sue, but may distrain. If you really wish to give 
up your holding, you should, go to your landlord and try 
to arrange terms. Under the circumstances, he will prob- 
ably be glad to take the place off your hands. If an 
administration order was obtained it would not necessarily 
determine your tenancy.—K. O. T. 


Breach of contract to deliver Potatoes.—In 
October, 1900, I bought 44 tons of Potatoes at 683. per ton. 
Four tons were delivered in December, and I paid for them 
on January 5th. Further deliveries of 4 tons and 2 tons 
were subsequently made, after which the vendor informed 
me that he had only 4tons more left. I did not pay for the 
6 tons, and the vendor refused to send any more until pay- 
ment was made, and I refused to pay until an undertaking 
was given for the delivery of other 30 tons. The only 
answer I received was the service of a writ, and I then 
paid for the 6 tons. Can I recover damages for breach of 
contract? Potatoes rose to a price of 1203. per ton, and I 
had resold 20 tons which were never delivered to me.— 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER. 

[You may recover damages on proof of the 
contract for sale and delivery of 44 tons. It is 
presumed there was no stipulation that you 
were to pay for each lot as delivered, and that 
in default the vendor was to be at liberty to 
rescind the contract. If there was such a stipu- 
lation, the refusal by you to pay for the 6 tons 
gave the vendor the option to rescind the con- 
tract, and your action will fail. Otherwise you 
will, on proof of contract, recover damages. — 
K. C. T.] 

Removal of greenhouse.—I have a greenhouse, 
half of which stands on four Oak blocks, which I put up 
ten years ago. I get my living in part from this green- 
house. The property has been sold, and I am thinking of 
quitting in March. The greenhouse is well stocked.— 
A, E. 

[It is not clear what sort of a holding yours is 
—whether a market garden or not—but I think 
you may remove the greenhouse as a trade fix- 
ture, even if the holding be not a market 
garden. If it be cultivated as a market garden 
your best plan will be to give your landlord a 
month’s notice in writing of your intention to 
remove the greenhouse, and if he does not, 
before the expiration of the month, elect in 
writing to purchase the greenhouse, you may 
then pull it down. If he does elect in writing 
to purchase it, you may make a bargain as to 
the price he is to pay, and if you cannot agree 
as to the price, the difference between you will 
be settled by arbitration. Of course, you may 
make a bargain with him right off hand without 
giving him any notice at all if you can arrange 
terms.—K. C. T.] 

Purchase of stove, etc., for greenhouse.—I 
bought of W. and Co. a stove and fittings for my green- 
house, and paid for them six weeks ago. They sent some of 
the fittings and the stove, but they have not sent the re- 
mainder, and I cannot get them. I have lost 303. worth 
of plants. Can I recover any damages ?—J. H. 

{I think you cannot recover anything for the 
loss of the plants as the damages are too remote. 
But you may, if you choose, recover back the 
price you paid for the stove and fittings. If 
you elect to do this, you should write to W. and 
Co , stating that a3 they have failed to complete 
their contract you shall treat it as rescinded, 
and ask them to return the purchase money at 
once, and also inform them that the stove and 
fittings supplied will bo returned carriage for- 
ward, either by train or otherwise, as they 
desire. Or you may, if you choose, obtain ¢lse- 
where such fittings as W. and Co. agreed to 
supply, but have failed to send, and you may 
recover from W. and Co. the cost of such fit- 
tings by action in the County Court. If you 
take this latter course, you should inform W. 
and Co. of your intention to do this, and, of 
course, if they should afterwards send the 
missing fittings you must refuse to take them 
in.—K. C. T.] 

Notice to quit.—A landlord in our neighbourhood 
letting allotments, the rent being paid half-yearly, had 
given his tenants notice in September to quit in March. 
Is it legal for them to leave in March ?—I’, K. 

[It is quite legal for the allotment tenants to 
give up their allotments in March if they think 
proper and if their landlord is agreeable that 
they should do so. But I suppose you really 
want to know if the landlord can compel these 
allotment tenants to quit in March, and that is 
a very different matter. If they are yearly 
tenants, and their tenancies began at some 
period of the year other than March, they can- 
not be compelled to quit at that period. If you 
want a short, specific answer to your question, 
such as ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No,” you must give a good 


deal more information than is set out-in your 
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letter. 


tion of any other term, the tenancy is yearly, 
whether the rent be paid yearly, half-yearly, 


or quarterly, and, in the absence of an express 
contract or stipulation to the contrary, can only 
be determined at the same time of the year as 


the tenancy commenced. State how the allot- 
ments are let—whether by the year, _half- 
year, or how—and say if there be any written 
agreement of tenancy, and if there be such 
written agreement, send a copy to the Editor. 
In any event, say when the tenancies commenced 
—that is, at what time of the year they com- 
menced—and say also whether these are garden 
allotments or what they are. Give as much in- 
formation as you can, it will make the position 
clearer, and, if you so desire, no part of the in- 


formation shall be printed here.—K, C. T.] 





POULTRY. 


Indian Runner ducks.—In your issue of 


the 7th. December, I read a letter speaking of 
the laying qualities of Aylesbury and Rouen 
ducks. 
of Indian Runners, of which kind I have six. 
They commenced to lay on January 30th, and 
continued laying until November 20th, having 
laid 804 eggs ! 
Being very active birds they do not do so well 
in a small space.—A Lover or Pouttry. 


I wish to say a few words in favour 


They have a good Grass run, 


Poultry-manure for garden (4A. 7.) 


—Poultry-manure, being very strong, should 
be mixed with sifted coal-ashes or dry earth, 
and there is nothing better for spreading over 
the floor of a covered poultry-run or hen-house 
than the latter, as it not only absorbs all odour 
and keeps the place dry, but becoming incor- 
porated with the droppings forms an excellent 
manure for the garden. 
store up a good heap of earth under cover for 
use as required. The manure with an inch or 
two of the surface earth raked out from time to 
time (two or three times a week. from: the 
roosting-place) should be spread out ina dry 
place for a time, or if thrown intoa heap should 
be turned now and then to prevent its over- 
heating. Let no rain fall upon it, and in a 
short time the whole will become of a dry, 
powdery nature, of great value in the growth of 
vegetables. 


It is a good plan to 


Moss-litter in a powdery state is 








When allotments, houses, or’ land 
are let at so much a year, and there is no men- 


always 
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and to have died from the ordinary Parrot 
disease that proves fatal to a large percentage 
of the Parrot tribe within a short time of their 
arrival in this country. Your bird was_prob- 
ably ailing when you purchased it, and your 
careful attention to it tended to prolong its life. 
In buying a Parrot great care is needed in order 
to obtain one that is thoroughly healthy and 
acclimatised, for in addition to fever, many 
contract inflammation of the lungs, diphtheria, 
and bronchitis. This is owing in great measure 
to the insanitary surroundings in which they 
pass their time while being brought to this 
country, as well as to the sudden changes of 
temperature to which they are exposed, having 
no chance of becoming gradually acclimatised. 
The clipped wing of your Parrot pointed to its 
having been recently imported. The cage in 
which it died will need disinfecting or purifying, 
otherwise another bird put into it will be liable 
to contract the disease.—S. 8. G. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the EpitoR of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisHer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on w@ separate piece of paper, and not more 


than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 


dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
be replied to in the issue tmmediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 


queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 


naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. ¢ 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimans of each kind should be sent. 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 


We have received 


We can undertake 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 
Quassia extract (Subscriber).—Boil 6 oz. of Quassia 


chips in a little water for half an hour, strain off the liquor 
and add to it 4 oz, of soft-soap, and mix thoroughly in 
5 gallons of water. 
add 3 Ib. of flowers of sulphur. 


If it is to be used to kill red-spider, 


Genistas, striking cuttings of (Paddy).—The 


half-ripe shoots of the Genistas will strike freely if in- 





very good for the floor of a roosting-place, keep- 
ing it sweet and clean, and if turned once a 
week or so will last for a long time, but is not 
equal to dry earth for mixing with the manure 
for the garden.—S. 8. G. 









serted in sandy soil and the pot plunged in a hot-bed or 
propagating-pit. They may also be struck in a cold-frame 
during the summer if the cuttings have a bell-glass put 
over them and the glass shaded, but they take much 
longer to root in this way than they do in heat. 


Covering fences (Devon).—Such Roses as Gloire de 
Dijon, Aimée Vibert, Félicité-Perpetue, W. A. Richard- 
son, Thalia, Alister Stella Gray, Réve d’Or, L’Ideal, 
Aglaia, etc., would be suitable. Other good plants for 
such exposures are: Clematis Jackmani and its white 





BIRDS. 









Canary with over-grown beak (No 


Name ).—It is not an uncommon thing for the 
upper mandible of a cage-bird to grow, to an 
abnormal length and to interfere with the par- 
taking of its fool. 
remove the excessive growth from time to time 
by means of a pair of sharp scissors. 
very small portion should be removed at each 
operation, and great care taken not to go near 
the quick. The nails'of old birds also often 
become overgrown, and so curved as to impede 
locomotion ; these should be reduced in the 
same way. 
can be easily recognised by the small blood- 


The only remedy is to 


Only a 


In Canaries the quick of the nail 


vewsel showing through the white claw.— 
shiek ts 


Grey Parrot ailing (W. P. P.).—If 
the hard breathing is accompanied with a 
wheezing in the throat and occasional coughing, 
the bird is suffering from an inflammatory affec- 
tion of the lining of the bronchial tubes, which 
may be caused either, from a sudden exposure to 
a.cold draught, or from being kept in a dry, 
hot, exhausted atmosphere. If the affection is 
due to.a cold a little oxymel of squills should be 
given three or four times a day in doses of six 
to ten drops, and the patient kept in high, 
moist temperature of not less than 60 degs. 
night and day. You, however, furnish no par- 
ticulars as to feeding and general treatment, and 


say so little as to symptoms that it is difficult to 
decide what your bird is ‘suffering from.— 


8. S. G. 


Death of Parrot (Argelee).—This bird 


had every appearance of being newly-imported, 





variety, O. J. Snow Queen, ©. viticella alha and rubra, C. 
Henryi, large white, free flowering. These may be planted 


alternately with the Roses and allowed to mingle together 
somewhat. 
is Lupinus arboreus, with spikes of fragrant yellow 


Another fine plant not often used in this way 
flowers, very free and profuse. This is best for west wall 
and is evergreen. 


Weedy lawn (E. W.).—It seems, from what you 
say as to your lawn Grass seed having grown so well at the 
first, then died out, that you had been served with seed of 
annual Grasses only, and not with proper permanent or 
perennial Grasses. That being probably so, it is no 
matter for surprise if the weeds, which perennial strong- 
growing Grasses would have held in check, were able to 
grow gross and spread rapidly. Probably the seeds of 
those were in the soil when the lawn was first made. 
There is really no means of getting rid of the Buttercup 
and other weeds other than by extracting them, which 
you seem to think is too big a job, or else by forking the 
entire surface of the lawn over 4 inches deep, taking out 
everything thoroughly, then re-levelling the soil and re- 
sowing proper and permanent lawn Grasses, doing that 
early in April. No half measures will cure such a condi- 
tion of things as you have to deal with. 


Increasing Cannas (Sun Dial).—In February cut 
away the tops and divide into small portions; each one 
having a crown and, of course, some roots. A large 
clump of.a Canna will break up into several small crowns, 
each of which will make a plant. After division place the 
divided portions in a box, with some soil between them, 
and stand on your hot-bed. Keep them on the dry side 
for a time and syringe daily with tepid water. When new 
growth appears pot off each divided portion into a 5-inch 
pot, using two parts loam, one’ part old cow-manure, and 
some sand, standing them in a close frame or on the hot- 
bed. When the leaves are about as large as one’s hand, 
remove to a cool-house, and finally to a cold-pit, those you 
want to plant out at the end of May. When grown out- 
doors generous treatment must be given, trenching the 
ground well and incorporating plenty of cow-manure. 
When planted mulch well with short manure, and water 
freely during the summer. Give at least two good soak- 
ings every week as the leaves develop. 

Aralia Sieboldi (Sam Groves).—We do not think, 
judging by the leaf you sent, that your plant is dying, but 
the fact of its flowering and seeding would tend to weaken 
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it considerably, and we should say that its principal ail- 
ment is starvation. You may cut it down, if you like, but 
not to the level of the pot, as it will not push up shoots 
from below the ground; but if about 6 inches of the old 
stem are left the young shoots will be pushed out therefrom. 
Even if you decide to do this, it will be much better to 
postpone it till the end of March or in April; but should 
you prefer to leaye the plant as it is, your better way will 
be to repot it in the above-named months. It will grow 
in any ordinary potting compost, but does best in a mix- 
ture of two-thirds loam to one-third leaf-mould or well- 
decayed manure and a little sand. As the pots get full of 
roots a little manure-water in which some soot has also 
been dissolved will be of great service in retaining the 
leaves in a healthy state. The plant should be watered 
with this about once a month during the growing season. 


Rose Cheshunt Hybrid not flowering in 
autumn (Gipsy ).—This variety beloags to the vigorous- 
growing section of the Hybrid Teas, and with such Roses 
if i3 necessary that they become well furnished with 
growths ere they yield an autumnal crop of blossom. In 
the case of your plant we are not surprised to learn that 
it gave no blossom in autumn, because, being planted 
only in the spring, it had to make wood during the late 
summer, and this wood was insufliciently ripened to give 
flower in the autumn. Such Roses as Cheshunt Hybrid 
blossom chiefly from the small lateral growths, so that in 
order to encourage this the long shoots must not be cur- 
tailed at pruning time, but rather spread them out fan- 
shaped, then you should obtain two crops of blossom 
during next summer and autumn. Grown as a standard 
the variety has a tendency to flower more freely, although 
when a wall is well covered with its growths there is not 
generally any fault to find on the score of free flowering. 
It is really an excellent wall Rose, especially upon a north 
aspect. In full sun the colour quickly fades and the blos- 
soms have that inky appearance which somewhat mars its 
other good qualities. 


Alpines, etc, in peat (North Cotswold).—The 
number of alpines that grow naturally in peat is not large, 
but this may not be taken that they have a dislike to it, 
allthe same. For instance, some of the finest growth of 
Primula corbusoides we have seen was in a peat bed, and 
the colour of the flowers was very fine, so you may 
certainly grow any of the varieties in peat soil. We 
remember, too, when Primula japonica made its debit, 
this excellent kind also was treated to peaty soil, and 
certainly did not object to it. Some plants that grow in 
peaty soils, however, are Dentarias, Galax aphylla, 
Shortia galacifolia, Cypripediums, Gaultheria procum- 
bens, Corydalis nobilis, Epigwa repens, Wahlenbergia 
hederacea, Campanula pulla, Ramondias, Meconopsis, 
Haberlea rhodopensis, Dodecatheons, Hepaticas, Adonis, 
Dondia epipactis, Globularias, Polemonium confertum 
and its white variety mellitum, Helonias bullata, Linnwa 
borealis, Adiantum pedatum, Cystopteris fragilis and 
alpina, Anthyllis in variety, Mertensias, ASshionema, 
Anemone blanda, Gentiana Andrewsi, Calandrinia, Daphne 
Cneorum, Epimediums, Nierembergia rivularis, Ourisia 
coccinea, Dielytra eximia, Polygala Ohamebuxus, 
Primula Munroi, P. viscosa, P. marginata, P. frondosa, 
P. farinosa, Sisyrinchium grandiflorum and album, Tril- 
liums in variety, Soldanellas, Pyrola, Spigelia marilan- 
dica, Rhexia virginica, Ericas hardy, Houstonia corulea, 
Hutchinsia alpina, Iris cristata, Omphalodes Lucilie, 
O. verna, Thalictrum anemonoides, T. adiantiforme, T. 
minus, Smilacina bifolia, Parnassias, etc. While there 
are many more that may be grown in peat, it should be 
borne in mind that this is not absolutely essential, as many 
kinds grow equally wellin strong loamy soil and even clay. 


Saxifragas (Worcester ).—The three sections of this 
genus named are quite easy of recognition. The ‘‘ Mossy” 
section includes such as hypnoides, Sternbergia, moschata, 
Wallacei, etc., and form more or less dense carpets of ever- 
green leaves in each case. There are one or two deciduous 
species in this set that form small buds or bulbils on the 
surface, and spring into fresh life in the early portion of 
the year. The encrusted group are all such as Aizoon, 
caxsia, longifolia, cochlearis, valdensis, and others, and are 
composed of permanent rosettes of varying size and 
character, all more or less presenting an appearance of 
encrustation, as though permanently decorated with en- 
crusted tips or margins, such encrustations resembling 
certain stages of hoar frost. The oppositifolia group is 
composed of some half-dozen kinds, and produces spread- 
ing patches of leaves and stems that lie close upon the 
soil and flower freely in March. The colour is distinct, 
too, the flowers being usually purple or lilac or shades 
akin. There is a reddish or ferrugineous appearance 
about the creeping stems of this last group which with 
the ‘‘ Mossy ”’ section prefer a rather rich sandy soil and 
half shade, the encrusted section being better in sandy or 
calcareous loam, with protection from the hottest sun. 
This, however, greatly depends upon the depth of soil 
available for the roots and the amount of attention to 
summer watering. All the kinds delight in plenty of 
moisture in summer. Most of the species will succeed in 
a soil of loam to which old mortar siftings are added. 
Those alpines from granitic formations may have their 
wants supplied by adding granite chippings freely to the 
soil and mulching with the same. It is essential, how- 
ever, in but very few instances, large numbers doing quite 
well in ordinary soil. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Raising Oaks (Pryce Rees).—Keep your Acorns in 
sand inadry place until next March, when they should 
be sown in rows in deep loamy soil and covered half an 
inch deep. Particular varieties are kept up by grafting. 
Sow your Wellingtonia seeds in a box or pan and stand io 
a cold-frame, protecting with mats if the weather is very 
severe. You must allow at least 30 fect every way be- 
tween your orchard fruit-trees. 


Pyracantha failing (Sun Dial).—In such a posi- 
tion as you describe the Pyracantha should grow freely, 
hence we suspect the fault, toa certain extent at least, 
lies with the roots. Such a position should suit it better 
than the suggested one, as, in common with nearly all 
plants, it dislikes being under the shade of a tree. Should 
you, however, be able to cut back the overhanging tree 
sufficiently to prevent too much shade, and above all the 
drip falling on it, it might then do better than in its 
present position. The present, if the weather is not 
frosty, is a good time to move it, and in planting see that 
there is a barrow-load or so of good soil for the new roots 
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to start into, as when once it is got out of the hide-bound 
state into which it has fallen there is not much likelihood | 
of any further complaint on that score. 


FRUIT. 


Deformed Pears (A. K. W.).—The cracking of the | 
skin is supposed to be caused by the fruits being injured, | 


We | in a warm place as it is, and divide it up into small pieces 


after the blossoms drop in the spring, by cold winds. i 
believe it is so; but some varieties seem to suffer in this 
way year after year, while others, growing close to them, 





produce perfectly developed fruit. There is no cure for it 


but rooting out the tree, planting in its place one that | 


does not suffer from this disease. 


Grapes scalding (Amateur).—Madresfield Court | 


Muscat is rather subject to this complaint, especially in 
badly-ventilated houses. Increase the ventilation, espe- 
cially early in the morning ; 


altogether closed, night or day. Do not stop any more 


lateral growth till the Grapes are ripe, and, in addition, | 
A little thin | 


place a thin shade over the house for a time. 
limewash syringed over the roof will probably suffice ; but 
the chief and best remedy is free ventilation. 


Grapes not ripening (/.).—If the Grapes are | issue of July 6 of this year, p. 249, which can be had of the 


defective in any way, the roots of the Vines may be 
lifted, and a new border made to lay them in as soon as the 
fruit is gathered. This is a good month for the work 
This would make the best job of it ; but temporary relief 
may be given by cutting a trench along the front of the 
border, removing the exhausted soil and cutting away the 
roots ; then fill up the trench with good turfy loam and 
crushed bones, using about 1 cwt. of the latter to each 
cartload of loam. At the same time remove the surface 
soil from the border down to the roots, and top-dress with 
new compost to encourage the roots to work into it 
instead of rambling away. If the roots are entirely lifted, 
a lighter crop should be taken next year. 





Catalogues received. — Oooper, Taber, & Co., 


Southwark-street, S.E.—Wholesale Catalogue for 1902, | 





Minier Halope, 76, Rue Volney, Angers, I'rance.— 
Extract from General Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs, 
1902, Webb & Sons, Stourbridge.—Spring Catalogue 
for 1902. —James Carter & Co., 237-238, High Holborn, 





W.0.—Vade Mecumof Tested Seeds. Coronation Edition. | 
——W. Wells & Co., Ltd., Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill, 
Surrey.—Supplement to Descriptive Catalogue of Chrys- | 


anthemums. 


in fact, from the time the | 
first berry is noticed to change, the house should never be | 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


ee 


Names of plants.—Rockery.—1, Ophiopogon Jabu- 
ran variegatum; 2, Saxifraga Camposii; 3, Saxifraga 
Cotyledon ; 4, 5, and 6, Should like to see in flower.—— 
H. W. F.—1, Pteris serrulata ; 2, Please send better 
specimen.——Saim Groves.—Selaginella Kraussiana. Keep 


in the early spring, standing in ® warm-house, —— 
Asparagus Fern.—Kindly send us a piece of your plant 
and we can the better help you. 

Names of fruits.—G. G. K.—Pear Vicar of Wink- 
field. ——J. B.—It might be Ne Plus Meuris. Kindly send 
a fair specimen, if you have one. 





SHORT RHPLIBS. 
Anxious.—Your best plan will be to write to the 
Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Edelweiss.—1, 
Apply to Messrs. Haage & Schmidt, Erfurt, or Messrs. 
Thompson & Morgan, Ipswich; 2, The mowings of the 
Grass make a very good mulch, but good rotten manure is 
preferable ; 3, See article re Chimney Cam panula in our 





publisher, price 1}d.—W. P.—The best Cucumber for 
market is a variety known as Rochford’s. Quicklime is 
unslaked lime. The best cure for mildew on Peaches is 
sulphur without any addition. —— Royston.— No, the 
solution of lime as stated will not injure the roots of pot 
plants.——Subscriber.—Sze article on ‘‘ Mushrooms and 
their culture” in our issue of December 21, p. 557.—~ 
Gardener.—You cannot do better than get ‘‘ Sander’s 
Orchid Guide,” reviewed in our last issue. —— Sub- 
sertbey.—You must allow at least six months from the 
time you start the house until you get ripe fruit. Scot. 
—In the National Rose Society’s regulations for exhibitors 
stands for 12 blooms should measure 24 inches by 18 inches, 
the height in front being 3 inches and at the back 9 inches, 
and in like proportion for the other numbers to be staged. 
—Fifteen Years’ Reader.—Apply to Osman & Oo., 132 
and 134, Commercial-street, London, E. Bloxham.— 
The plant you sent was a sprig of the ‘* Butcher’s Broom” 
(Ruscus aculeatus). It was sprinkled witha quantity of 
small coloured discs punched out of thick paper or thin 
card, the leaves having been previously gummed to make 
them adhere, I presume for so-called ‘‘ decorative” pur- 
poses.——A. C,—Cut them back early in the spring, when 
they begin to break.—_—W. P. D., Constant Reader —See 
reply to ‘‘Oyclamen,” page 586. 














Save your plants by destroying their pests; 
Nature does this with her birds the best. 


HAVE YOUR 


PLANTS PROTECTED. MONEY SAVED. LABOUR EASED. 


daar biped Bi 4 6 





ST’S PATENT 





DEN SUNDRIES 


Send Post-card for samples, 


Buy from the Maaufacturer— 


C. E. WEST, 
Roundhay. 


No Agents. (SuFFiciunt ADDRESS. ) 


NOW READY. 


with Catalogue containing 44 
large pages, with nearly 100 
illustrations, with hints on 


horticulture. 





New, Enlarged, and Entirely Revised Kdition. 





Clay’s Successful Gardening 


JeE- Containing Articles upon General Cultivation ; the Culture of Speciality Flowers ; A 
Practical Treatise on Successful Market Growing ; Floral Decoration, etc., contributed 


by the foremost horticultural writers. 


This Edition includes a number of timely 


topics not previously dealt with, its Cultural Section has been expanded considerably, 
and other interesting features of the utmost use to professional and amateur 
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No. 1,192.—Vot. POULT, Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” JANUA RY *] if 1902. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. numerous class of tuberous-rooted varieties | close, warm case, where they will root very 


has sprung ; indeed, it may be looked upon as} quickly, April is quite early enough for root- 
the progenitor of all the forms with yellow or| ing the cuttings. After the cuttings have rooted 
THREE BEST WINTER-FLOWERING yellowish blossoms, as it is the only species| freely, place them near the roof tlass, and 
. : lu I 8 
CARNATIONS. employed in the production of the florists’ | shade from sun for a few days, when they may 
Ir Carnations are appreciated at any one season varieties with flowers of that tint. It also be potted into quite small pots, using sandy 
rar : apa serves to perpetuate the memory of Richard | soil, and return to where they wore before, but 
more than another it is, perhaps, at midwinter, Pearce, who had a short but most brilliant | take care to shade. Carefully water, and place 
when, owing to the fact of flowers for cutting sae igh Dock ae = : ‘ eae Y Waters pe 
. : : . record as a plant collector, his travels being | them in their flowering pots about Juno. The 
not then being over-plentiful, their beautiful | ~."". Bote : Ty as 
I + ati m principally confined to South America, from | plants like a considerable amount of moisture 
plossoms then command admiration. The ees : = ee : H hipataeer 
Petter Carnations during the dull and whence he sent four out of the half-dozen species | about the foliage and to be grown in quite a moist 
x 8 of Begonia from which the tuberous-rooted | part of the house. They will require pinching 
dreary months of the year is ever on the section has been raised. The first was B. boli- | once or twice in order to produce a bushy habit 
increase, consequently there are but few gardens | °. 7" 5 pe ae Bien eT oa eee ea ee eee 
. ulti. | ensis, sent homo by Mr. Pearce from Bolivia, | Do not pinch later than August. It is rather 
of ony pretensions where they are not now culti- | motes : ‘ ; ; meg A 
: : a: : and distributed by Messrs. James Veitch and] strange that such a magnificent plant should 
vated. Some of the varieties of the winter- S z . t ‘ 3 . as 
: ; Sons (for whom he was travelling) four years | have been raised from two such widely different 
flowering, or, as they are termed, Tree], : > : ies arise Ante d aE a aig: ; La 
; . later. Next, Begonia Pearcei was discovered | parents—viz., Socotrana and Dregei—because, 
Carnations, are free blooming, but none more so : ae re rats aE , ote 3 
: and sent home in 1865, also from Bolivia, B | if we except the colour of the flowers, and per- 
than the three here mentioned. If I were Veitchi. f Reucan’ LA 111 Beal oht Blancs toltnonle ‘RB 
onfined to but three varieties these would be| Veitchi, from whence 19 round. flowered | haps a slight resemblance to the leaves of B, 
th nes I should select, and by propagating in| V2teties have principally sprung, was also|Socotrana, there is really no resemblance 
Be ee 2 ee oy propagacing 10 | found during the same journey, at a high eleva-| between tho two parents. It appears to be 
November and February to ensure a sufficient ti Geeco in P B q 1 Gariig ater an feed id. doncarned « at 3 an 
ber of plants to meet the probable demand | #0" Bear Cuzco, in Peru. B. roseflora, also | sterile as far as seed is concerned ; at any rate, 
fore Sr eaee there would be no difficulty iz introduced by Messrs. Veitch from the same | I have no knowledge of anyone having succeeded 
etieaa Wear tn Tent tei atacand entire region, first flowered in 1867, while B. Clarkei]in raising seedlings from it. Several times I 
fecha Chait Brie Rt attssianea commences to | bloomed in the same year, Almost a decade | have been deceived with the seed-pods, which I 
: : : 5 elapsed before the introduction of the sixth} thought contained fertile seed, but after sowing 
ee Ly See ae Wao sae species, which has left its mark on many of the | and waiting have found it to be nothing more 
lon thi sinh i Fa RQNNG bhede: beim, hybrid forms. This was the pretty little ver-| than dust, T. ARNOLD. 
. on few ei a4 and théiz REA AL ee ne milion-coloured B. Davisi, discovered by Mr. Cirencester House Gardens. 
which ie E ieed-pink the sadividual sfodone are Davis (Messrs. Veitch’s collector) near Chupe, 
, 5 2 : in Peru, It flowered for the first time in this 
of Abad Aare ete enor ree rival country in 1876, and was put into commerce in 
had oes such bled aE data ith 1879. The tuberous Begonias, so remarkable 
: ; ‘ for their wide range in colour and form, have all 
oe one Ree Wis) Te other Pana originated from the half-dozen species above 
F , ee i 7 ted, T’. 
Mile. Therese Franco are supposed to be | °UU™&ra 
synonymous, but the latter is of a paler colour, os Saige ee : 
with me, while its flowers are not produced BEGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE, 
with such great freedom. Mrs. L, Rothschild | To THE EDITOR OF ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
is hens er be age are doer, and shel Sir,—For making a Christmas display in a 
strike freely enough a © two seasons named | warm greenhouse or conservatory I think this 
if afforded a nice bottom-heat of 75 degs. The] plant has no equal. Ono wonders how the 
second Cuts to Fem is Mlle. re ee plant can exist under such a burden of beautiful 
is, as 18 well known to many, a pure white kind, pink flowers. It is not, however, very widely 
with flowers of medium size, but to make| known outside large private gardens. I have 
amends for the latter deficiency they are borne | not seen it in a single amateur’s greenhouse in 
very freely by well-established plants. It also| this neighbourhood, presumably because it is 
has a good constitution, is a good compact generally considered a stove plant, or one 
grower, and I consider it the best white variety. | requiring a high winter temperature. When 
Where quantities of white flowers are in| first introduced into cultivation this Begonia 
demand this Carnation will be found indis-| was thought to require a high temperature, but 
pensable. The third on my list is Mrs. A. | after a time it was discovered that it would suc- 
Hemsley. This rivals Uriah Pike in its deep | ceed admirably under warm greenhouse treat- 
crimson colour, and the blooms are, in point| ment. At the same time, however, it should be 
of size, equal to those of Mrs. L. de Rothschild. | borne in mind that it will not succeed in a low 
The flowers are beautifully formed, the petals temperature, such as would suit Azaleas, Ericas, 
being rounded and smooth edged, or nearly £0, | Camellias, etc. It will succeed admirably with 
and fragrant. It is a good grower, and if it does | winter. flowering Geraniums. As to its 
not bloom quite so freely as the two foregoing} CunrivaTion, there should not be any 
varieties, it so nearly approaches them in this difficulty. Perhaps a little more than ordinary 
respect that I consider it worthy of being] care is required in rooting the cuttings, and 
classed with them as one of three of the best and | even in this respect it is more a choice of the 
most free-flowering winter Carnations that we right kind of cuttings than rooting them. If 
possess, A. W. | the plants are cut down to within a few inches 
? of the base after they have become somewhat 
BEGONIA PEARCEL exhausted, and kept somewhat drier at the root 
Apart from its own intrinsic merit asa delight-| for a fortnight, and then given moderate sup- 
ful plant, whether regarded from a flowering or| plies of tepid water, first-class cuttings will 
foliage point of view, this Begonia (illustrated | soon appear from the base of the plant. These 
in a recent issue) is also of especial interest, as} should be taken off when 2 inches long, placed 
it is one of the original species from whence the! in small pots in very sandy soil, and stood in a 





































WINTERING SHOW AND FANCY 
PELARGONIUMS. 


THESE are neither so much nor so well grown as 
they were a quarter of a century ago, Begonias 
having, in many instances, taken their place. 
This is to be regretted, as no plant makes a 
more brilliant display in May and June. The 
treatment usually accorded them nowadays is 
not conducive to the best results, as no sooner 
have the plants made sufficient growth after 
being cut back in autumn than they are potted 
into tl e flowering pots in a good, rich compost, 
and encouraged to grow all winter. Conse- 
quently the growth is weak and lacks firmness, 
added to which the plants get no rest. The 
plants should be pruned when the wood is well 
ripened—say in August—and be kept dry till 
the wounds have healed, when they should be 
syringed daily to induce new growth, a frame 
being the best place for them. When the young 
shoots are an inch long the plants should be 
turned out of their pots, the soil shaken from 
the roots, and all the latter that are of a shoe- 
lace character removed with a sharp knife, the 
fibrous roots alone being retained. The plants 
should then be potted into as small pots as 
will contain: them, the compost being of a 
loamy and gritty character. This should 
be rammed firm and potting completed the 
plants should be consigned to a frame, and the 
pots plunged to the rims in a gentle hotbed of 
leaves. A bottom-heat of 60 degs. is a suitable 
one, and such as will soon induce the formation 
of new roots. After potting, untilestablished, the 
plants must be shaded from bright sunshine and 
well syringed twice daily till growth commences, 
the frame being kept somewhat close. Then, 
however, air must be daily increased until in fine 
weather the lights are entirely removed by day. 
Water must be given sparingly, and the plants 
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must remain in the frame till frost necessitates 
their removal to the greenhouse. They must.be 
kept close to the roof-glass and free from drip 
during winter, and receive only sufficient water 
to keep the wood plump ; abundance of air must 
also be given, a dryish atmosphere being neces- 
sary to prevent the foliage becoming spotted. 
The cooler the plants are kept, so long as frost 
x does not reach them, the better. A mild fumi- 
; gation should be given occasionally to ward off 
green-fly. Watering should be done in the fore- 
noon, and, if possible, on fine days, so that the 
moisture will dry up before night. Treated 
thus the plants will make but little growth 
during winter, and will get a long and complete 
rest, which is the only guarantee for sturdy 
growth and a profusion of flower of the highest 
quality the following summer. From the first 
to the third week in January, according to the 
time they are wanted to bloom, is the best time 
to shift the plants into the flowering pots. 
CROMER. 


















































































































































































CALCEOLARIA BURBIDGEL. 


Tus, a cross between C. deflexa, better known 
as C. fuchsiefolia, and the old C. Pavoni, was 
raised in the College Botanic Gardens, Dublin, 
in the autumn of 1879. The only element of 
doubt as to the parentage 
is that a plant or two of 
the old C. amplexicaulis 
y; was in bloom in an adja- 
cent house, and it is just 
possible that some insect 
may have carried the pollen 
of this to C. fuchsizfolia. 
Be this as it may, the re- 
sult is a free-growing plant 
of robust habit of growth, 


having hoary opposite 
leaves, in this respect 
somewhat resembling C. 
Pavoni. It is, however, 


hardier and more free 
flowering than that species, 
and will bloom from March 
to November in a sunny 
greenhouse. As a green- 
house pillar climber in a 
bed of loam, peat, and 
sand it will grow 10 feet 
to 15 feet high and bloom 
profusely during the au- 
tumn and winter months. 
It is really semi-herba- 
ceous, for although it never ° 
dies down, and is always 
more or less evergreen, it 
sends up a crop of new 
shoots from the base every 
summer, and when there 
have grown 3 feet to 5 feet 
high it is advisable to cut 
away nearly all the old 
blooming growths to make 
room for the younger ones. 
To have it at its best it 
requires plenty of root 
room, a good open compost, and plenty of head 
room near the light for its great panicles of clear 
yellow flowers. 


The plant is easily increased from cuttings at 
any time during the spring and summer. It 1s 
to be regretted that many of the old species 
of Calceolaria are so seldom seen in our green- 
houses to-day. Many of the sub-shrubby kinds 
are nearly hardy, and some are very graceful in 
habit, while others have flowers quaint in form 
and brilliant in colour. In mild districts C. 
Fothergilli and C. Kellyana, one of the early 
garden hybrids, will grow and flower out-of- 
doors, while the pretty annual, C. chelidonioides, 
is naturalised in many gardens. C. rugosa 
(yellow) and C. violacea, both shrubby kinds, 
are also hardy in mild districts and well worth 
attention, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Browallia elata.—This free-flowering 
little plant is very useful for decoration, coming 
into bloom in a comparatively short time from 
seed. If some are raised in this way two or 
three times in the course of the year, a con- 
tinuous succession will be kept up; if a little 
seed is now put in and stood in moderate 
warmth it will at once vegetate, As sqan a8 
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the seedlings are up they should be placed on 
the shelf near the glass, and allowed to remain 
until large enough to handle, when they must 
be pricked off into small pots. 


Fielder’s white Azalea figured in the 
issue of January 4th, page 588) is a favourite 


sort of mine for supplying cut blooms. I 


consider it greatly superior to the old white 
variety, now scarcely grown at all. I lately 
saw the two side by side in flower, and 
the difference between them is remarkable. 
Fielder’s White has larger flowers of firmer 
texture, more plentifully produced in bigger 
trusses; the foliage is larger, and the plant is 
altogether a more vigorous grower. 
all that, Fielder’s White is still an uncommon 
plant in private gardens, and is not often 
enumerated in trade lists.—W. P. 


Gloxinias.—There are few flowers so use- 
ful as these, for with judicious management in 
arranging for successions they can be had nearly 
all the year round ; but to have them in a condi- 
tion to be really serviceable for cutting, they 
must not be too much hurried, and while growth 
is going on they cannot be tco near the glass. 
It is much better to start the corms at different 
times ; if a few are at ones potted and placed in 
the coolest end of the stove they will come in 


Calceolaria Burbidgei. From a photograph by Mr. Geo. E. Low, Dublin. 


early ; do not use the soil too moist, and let 
them be put in heat immediately they are 
potted. We have seen the corms destroyed 
through two or three days’ inattention by leav- 
ing them in a potting-shed after they have been 
placed in contact with the new moist soil. It is 
scarcely worth while now going in for named 
varieties of Gloxinia, as really splendid flowers 
both in form and colour can be had from 
seed. Ifa little is sown at this time the plants 
will bloom nicely through the later months of 
the year after the older examples have become 
exhausted ; the seed should be sown thinly in a 
wide pan drained and filled with finely-sifted 
soil, to which has been added a good deal of 
sand; make the surface smooth and firm, so 
that the seeds may not get down too deep, 
covering them very slightly with a little fine 
soil, pressing gently down and putting a sheet 
of glass over the pan, by which means the 
material will retain moisture so as to minimise 
the amount of water necessary to be applied, a 
matter that it is always needful to be careful 
about with emall seeds that require heat to 
enable them to vegetate. 

Solomon’s Seal in winter.—When 
forced into bloom under glass the flowers of this 
are whiter than when they expand naturally in 
the open ground, and the plants form very 


Yet, for 
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pretty objects for conservatory decoration at 
this season, besides being useful in a cut state, 
as from the size and graceful appearance of the 
sprays they can be employed for large stands or 
vases, which are, as arule, difficult to furnish 
satisfactorily at this time of the year. For 
forcing clumps of them, they may be potted just 
as they are grown, or the strongest eyes may be 
selected and potted about half-a-dozen in a 
6-inch pot, or if larger specimens are needed, 
both the number of the crowns and the size of 
the pots may be increaced. This latter method 
is in one respect greatly to be preferred, as 
when potted in clumps just as they are grown 
the mass is often of an irregular shape, which 
necessitates a large pot being used in propor- 
tion to the size of the plant, while when the 
strongest eyes, only are taken they do not 
require so much pot room. 

Thrips on Azaleas.—I have just purchased a green- 
house with all the plants it contains, and, amongst other 
things, there are twelve Azaleas, all affected as the en- 
closed spray is. There are a few thrips, but very few. 
Would you kindly inform me through your valuable paper 
the cause and the cure for same 7—AZALEA. 

[Your Azaleas have been badly attacked by thrips 
and red-spider. Syringe or spray them with pazaffin- 
emulsion, Quassia-extract, or Tobacco-water. If you can 
move them into a small house and fumigate them well 
this would clear off the pests. ] 

Trailing Campanulas.—lIn the autumn, 
when one is taking stock, there is an inclination 
to dispense with some of the plants that have 
served us indoors in summer, keeping only 
sufficient to form a starting point in spring. 
Two of the most useful things for pots or baskets 
are the trailing Campanulas C. isophylla and OC. 
isophylla alba. They strike readily enough 
from cuttings in spring, but a few cuttings put 
in now will bloom earlier. ‘Those who have old 
plants need not get rid of all of them, for they 
serve many useful purposes both outside and in. 
To have small, early-flowering plants, I have 
found it advantageous to propagate a few now. 
As a hanging plant for a window I question 
whether Campanulas have any equals, Few 
plants, indeed, can rival them, for they bloom 
during the whole of the summer, and they may 
be retained the year round in a room from which 
frost is excluded.—TowNsMAN. 


Cyperus alternifolius from seed. — 
This useful and popular Madagascar Sedge may 
be propagated either by division of the crowns, 
by layering the mature tops, by severing the 
tops and inserting them in sandy soil in small 
pots plunged in bottom-heat, or by sowing seed. 
This last method is easiest and best for pro- 
ducing handsome young plants of the green- 
leaved variety. Seedlings have a marked 
advantage as regards gracefulness of habit, 
and they very quickly grow to a serviceable 
size; old plants eceed freely, and one head will 
produce seed enough for furnishing hundreds of 
plants. Sow in heat in March pretty thickly, 
and when the seedlings are about an inch high 
pot them off in little tufts into small pots filled 
with light, rich soil; each tuft will contain 
perhaps a dozen plants, which rapidly grow into 
well-furnished potfuls of elegant greenery—far 
prettier than the stiffer kind of growth resulting 
from other modes of increasing this plant. 
Besides its general value as a decorative plant, 
this Cyperus is a very enduring and also a 
favourite plant for growing in rooms. It will 
bear vicissitudes of temperature, confinement, 
gas and smoke, well, while its semi-aquatic 
nature renders it safe as regards excess of water 
—the most fertile cause of plant mortality in the 
hands of amateurs. Another recommendation is 
the length of time during which this Cyperus 
will remain healthy in the same pot and in pots 
of small size, if its chief need, abundance of 
water, is attended to. The tops cut off short 
may be used with excellent effect for dinner- — 
table decoration when the materials are laid on 
the cloth, and they are also valuable helps in 
pe way of lasting greenery for mixing with cut, 
lowers. 





Photographs of Gardena, Plants, or 
Trees.—We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for ths 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contenta, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us many one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: I, 
Miss A. E. Cummings, Chester, for Lilium 
longiforum Harrisi. 2, Miss Gaisford, The 
Grove, Dunboyne, for old-fashioned border at 
The Grove, Dunhoyne. 
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ROOM AND WINDOW. 


DRACAINAS OR CORDYLINES. | 
Avakrt from their beauty in the stove, many of | 
the Deaczenas form ideal table plants, their 
smooth, glossy surface being readily freed from 
dust, while the various combinations of bronze, 
olive green, bright red, and deep purple-rose, 
are particularly effective under artificial light. 
The general appearance of a well-furnished 
Deaceena is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration of D. Mayi, one of the latest additions 
to the class, having been first exhibited on 
October 15th of the present year. Owing, 
however, to its distinct appearance, and the 
fact that its raiser, Mr. H. B. May, of Edmon- 
ton, already held a large stock, it is now fairly 
well known in up-to-date collections. The 
colour of the mature leaves towards the lower 


part of the plant is a kind of bronzy-olive, | 


edged, and, in some cases, striped with bright 
red, while the young leaves are of a beautiful 
shade of bright purplish-rose, 





CULTURE.—Given sufficient heat the propa- 
gation and culture of Draczenas are not at all 





Dracena Mayi. 


difficult. Plants, when once established, will 
push down a stout tap-root to the bottom of the 
pot, and, if not removed, will in time often lift 
the ball of soil, so that the plant is likely to 
suffer from want of water. If the plant is 
turned gently out of the pot without disturbing 
the ball, this tap-root can be cut off without any 
trouble. Potted in sandy peat at such a depth 
that the growing plant is just covered with the 
soil, and plunged in a gentle bottom-heat, this 
tap-root will soon push up leaves and form an 
effective plant. In the case of plants that have 
grown too tall, or that have become shabby 
owing to the bottom leaves having fallen, two 
courses are open. First, cut off the top, pot it 
in very sandy peat, and plunge in bottom-heat 
in a close propagating-case ; or, where such 
facilities are not to hand, a 4-inch or 5-inch pot 
may be broken in two, fitted round the stem 
just below the crown of leaves, and tied in posi- 
tion. Then fill the pot with a mixture of peat, 
Moss, and sand, which must be kept watered, 
and roots will in a short time be produced. 








When this happens cut the stem through just 
below the bottom of the pot, and with careful 
attention it will then make a fine plant. If the 
tall stems are cut up into lengths of 2 inches to 
3 inches, laid on the Cocoa-nut-retuse of a hot- 
bed, and covered nearly an inch deep with the 
same material, young shoots will be pushed up 
from every joint, and when large enough they 
may be potted. The best time of the year for 
propagating is in the months of February, 
March, and April. A very suitable compost 
for Dracenas after their earliest stages consists 
of equal parts of loam, peat, and thoroughly 
decayed leaf-mould, with a liberal sprinkling of 
silver-sand. The pots must be well drained, 
and a moist atmosphere is necessary. During 
bright weather in summer the plants may be 
frequently syringed, and at that time they also 
need shading from the sun. In syringing, the 
water should be so directed as to thoroughly 
wet the undersides of the leaves, as il is there 
that the*principal insect pests—thrips and red- 
spider—are apt to congregate. A selection of 
varieties would include amabilis, angustifolia, 
Baptisti, Cooperi, Ernesti, ignea, pendula, 





From a photograph by G. A. Ohampion. 


superba, terminalis, and terminalis alba. There 
are also several greenhouse species of Cordyline 
met with occasionally as Dracena. Those 
in most general cultivation consist of the New 
Zealand Cordyline australis and its several 
forms. This species is hardy in especially- 
favoured districts in the west of England and in 
Ireland. It varies somewhat when raised from 
seed, distinct varieties being Doucetti, with very 
narrow leaves, edged and striped with white ; 
lineata, unusually broad foliage of a deep green 
hue ; lentiginosa, deep bronzy-green ; and varie- 
gata, a counterpart of the type, except that the 
leaves are freely striped with yellow. C. Banksi, 
with pale green leaves, is more irregular growing 
and not so ornamental as C. australis. 1t is also 
a native of New Zealand, and so is C, indivisa, 
a name often erroneously applied to C. australis. 
The true C. indivisa is a very rare and handsome 
plant. Itis of very sturdy habit, with leaves 
3 inches to 4 inches wide, and 3 feet to 4 feet 
long, dark, shining green, with the midrib and 
principal veins deep orange, T. 


FERNS FOR CUTTING. 

Sryce such a variety of other foliage has been 
used for intermixing with cut flowers Fern 
fronds have not been so. much in demand. The 
drawback to the use of Fern fronds is that they 
do not, as a rule, last well. Yet, provided the 
plants are grown under favourable conditions, 
this objection may be overcome to a considerable 
extent. In the first place, the plants should be 
grown in a light, open position, and sufficiently 
far apart for air to pass freely between them, 
and as little artificial heat given them as is 
necessary for the full development of the fronds. 
By this treatment the fronds are not only 
brighter and of a less sombre appearance, but 
when cut they last much longer. Another 
point is the selection of sorts. This, of course, 
depends upon what particular purpose they are 
required for, and also, to some extent, personal 
taste. The beautiful, though somewhat fragile, 

MAIDEN HAIR FERN (Adiantum cuneatum) 
will always hold first place, and as now grown 
by those who supply the market it is of con- 
siderably more value than when it used to be 
grown under heavy shading, a mode of treat- 
ment not yet extinct among private growers. 
A. elegans is another Maiden-hair which now 
finds much favour among Fern growers. This 
variety has larger and more spreading fronds 
than the old favourite. It is also hardier, and 
will grow freely during the winter months 
where A. cuneatum would remain almost dor- 
mant. <A. scutum may be recommended as one 
of the best large-fronded Adiantums. For some 
purposes, especially button-hole bouquets and 
sprays, the slender-growing A. mundulum is 
very useful ; and the most beautiful of all Ferns 
(A. Farleyense) may be added to the useful 
Adiantums for cutting from. A. gracillimum 
is also a singularly beautiful Fern. The fronds 
of this are exquisite, covering the flowers with 
which they are arranged like a delicate green 
veil. The fronds should, however, be cut at the 
last moment, or be cut and submerged for 24 
hours before using, on account of being so 
delicate. Among 

DAVALLIAS there are several very useful 
sorts ; though perhaps they do not produce their 
fronds so abundantly as some, yet they have the 
advantage of being of greater substance, and 
consequently last longer. When grown in either 
wire or wooden baskets, suspended from the 
roof of the fernery, they are pretty, and pro- 
duce a considerable quantity of useful material 
for cutting from. The most useful sorts are: 
D. elegans, of remarkably free growth; D. 
Mariesi, which succeeds well in a cool-house ; 
D. decora, and D. Mooreana, the last-named 
being especially useful where large fronds are 
wanted. When constantly divided and grown 
in light, sandy compost it produces very pretty 
medium-sized fronds. Several of the varieties 
of 

NEPHROLEPIS may be included among those 
useful for the above purpose, especially the long, 
slender-fronded N. pectinata and N. philip- 
pinensis, both of which are very pretty for 
small vases, etc., while N. exaltata and N. tube- 
rosa are very effective for larger work. The 
varieties of Pteris serrulata are the most valu- 
able of this genus ; the lighter-crested varieties, 
which droop over just enough to be graceful, 
should be grown. The normal form is not 
nearly so much grown as it deserves to be for 
this purpose. The varieties of P. cretica are 
also very useful and last well. P. tremula, when 
confined to small pots, produces fronds which 
are very serviceable for large vases, etc. 

ONYCHIUM JAPONICUM should be extensively 
grown, as the fronds, although finely cut, are of 
good texture and last well. This Fern is also 
very free growing, and is nearly hardy ; but to 
keep up a supply of fronds during the winter, it 
should be grown in an intermediate temperature. 
To ensure Fern fronds lasting well they should 
be put into water as soon as possible after they 
are cut. 


Fine-leaved plants in rooms.—Arti- 
ficial light, gas especially, is not an aid to plants, 
as where that is burnt a deal of soot accumulates 
about a room, and plants on tables and in 
windows get a good share of it. Moreover, 
extra fires bring smoke and dust, which congre- 
gate on the foliage. Sponging the leaves at 
stated periods will, however, keep them 
healthy, and in the case of broad foliage, washing 
the leaves with soap and water will do good. 
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THE PINKS (DIANTHUS). 


Usuatity dwarf evergreen herbs, alpine rock, 
shore, or heath dwellers, many beautiful, and 
among them two which have given us the many 
garden Pinks and Carnations we now have. 

The Pinks, like most alpines from high 





elevations, are moisture-loving plants, and 





Sweet William (D. barbatus). 


during spring and summer water must be given 
in such a way as to interfere as little as possi- 
ble with the tufted crowns, as moisture about 
the neck or stagnant soil is almost certain death. 
The roots of the alpine kinds. should also be 
kept cool during the summer. This can only 
be done by half buried stones so as to keep the 
soil cool and moist. The wireworm is the 
deadliest enemy of this family, and when an 
affected tuft is found, lift it, wash off all the 
soil, and replant in a fresh mixture. 

D. aupinus (Alpine Pink).—A distinct plant, 
with dense green and obtuse leaves, not pointed 














Alpine Pink (D. alpinus). 


or like those of most of the other kinds. Each 
stem bears a solitary flower, deep rose spotted 





with crimson, and often so freely produced as 
to hide the leaves. In poor, moist, and sandy 
loam it thrives and forms a dwarf carpet, the 


flower-stems little more than an inch in height. 
Wireworms, rather than unsuitable soil, often 
cause its death. It should be in an exposed 
spot, and guarded‘against drought. It comes 
true from seed, and is not difficult to increase in 
that way, or by division. A native of the Alps 
of Austria, flowering in summer. 

D. Arkinsont.—This is one of the richest 


From a photograph by Mr. F. Mason Good. 


coloured of all the family, its flowers crimson 
an@ very striking in the border in the early 
summer. Owing to its flowering so freely, shoots 
for cuttings are very few, and it is well to 
reserve some plants for stock, not allowing them 
to flower. 

D. ARENARIUS (Sand Pink).—A neat, compact 
rock-plant, about 6 inches high, with very dense 
foliage, and white, fimbriated or fringed flowers. 
It blooms in May and June, and should have a 
dry, sunny position, either on the rockwork or 
in the border, North Europe. 

D,. arrrNnvatvs.—Flowers from two to four, 
soft pink. Continues in bloom a long time; 
very useful. 

D. BARBATUS (Sweet William).—For ages 
deservedly one of the most admired of our 
border flowers, and though not so popular now- 
a-days is happily still very much so in cottage 
gardens. The plant often perishes in winter 
in cold soils, and although a true perennial in a 
wild state, and on dry and raised soils, it is one 
of those plants of which seedlings should be 
raised every year. A native of gravelly or 
mountain fields in various parts of Central and 
Southern Europe; the flowers white or rose 
with white dots. 

D. B. MAGNIFICUS.—This is a double Sweet 
William with rich crimson flowers. It is a true 
perennial, growing 1 foot, abundantly increased 
by root division or cuttings, and without doubt 
one of the finest garden plants for massing we 
have. It does best in strong loamy soils. 

D. Boissizr1.—A useful plant for the back 
part of rock garden ; flowers reddish-carmine, 
on stems 18 inches high, 

D. casius (Cheddar Pink).—One of the 
best of the dwarf Pinks with which rocks 
and rocky places are studded over so great an 
area of northern and temperate regions. The 
short leaves are very glaucous, and the fragrant 
rosy flowers borne on stems 6 inches in height 
in summer. In winter it may perish in the 
ordinary border, but thrives and flowers abun- 
dantly on old walls, as at Oxford. It isa native 
plant, and grows on the rocks at Cheddar, in 
Somersetshire. To establish it on the top or 
any part of an old wall, the best way is to sow 
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the seeds on the wall in a little cushion of 
Moss or a little earth in achink. It may also 
be grown in calcareous or gritty earth, and 
placed in a chink between two small rocks, 
Increased by seeds. , 

D. CALLIZONUS is one of the most distinct and 
handsome of the alpine Pinks in cultivation at 
the present time. It isa native of Transylvania, 
and has the habit of 
D. plumarius, with the 
flowers of D. alpinus, 
but larger. It strikes 
readily from cuttinge, 
and may be raised frcm 
seed, which, however, it 
ripens but sparingly. 
The flowers are bright 
rose-purple. 

D. CARTHUSIANORUM. 
Flowers reddish. brown, 
leaves lanceolate 

D. CARYOPHYLLUS 
(Carnation) --The parent 
of all the races of Car- 
nitions, Picotees, and 
Clove Pinks, so vari- 
ously coloured, so fra- 
grant and profuse in 
flower, as to make them 
among the most valu- 
able of our hardy border 
flowers. The plant oc- 
curs in a wild state on 
old castles or city walls 
in various parts of Eng- 
land, and more abun- 
dintly in similar places 
in the West of France, 
the flowers of the wild 
form being usually red 
or white. Cultivated 
from time immemorial, 
it has given rise to the 
various aces above 
named. The wild plant 
is worth a place on the 
reck garden or on walls, 
The numerous varieties 
raised in gardens could 
; only be dealt with fully 
in a separate chapter. 

D. caucasicus.—Flowers bright rose, on 
stems 12 inches high; foliage glaucous, very 
compact. 

D. CINNABARINUS is not so striking a flower 
as many of the other Dianthuses, but its peculiar 
cinnamon colour makes it worth growing. 

D. cruENtUS.—This European Pink has 
sparse foliage, but its crowded heads of deep 
crimson fragrant flowers are attractive. It is 
one of the easiest to grow in the border or rock 
garden. Seeds are freely produced, and by this 
means the plant may be grown to any extent in 
gritty loam. Height 15 inches. 

D. DELToIDES (Maiden Pink).—This native 
of Britain differs in its close spreading 
tufts of smooth, pointless leaves, and kright 
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The Cheddar Pink (D. cwsius) growing on an old wall. 
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pink-spotted or white flowers on stems from 


6 inches to 12 inches long. Although the 
flower is little more than 4 inch across, there is 
a bright look about it which makes it welcome 
in the collection of dwarf hardy flowers. It 
will grow almost anywhere, not appearing to 
suffer from wireworm, as most other Pinks do, 
and often flowers several times during the 
summer, Seed or by division, 
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D, peNtosus (Toothed Pink).—A distinct 
and pretty Pink; dwarf, with violet - lilac 
flowers, more than an inch across, the margins 
toothed, the base of each petal having a regular 
dark-violet spot, which’ produces a dark eye 
nearly half-an-inch across the centre of the 
flower. The large, glaucous leaves spread into 
broad tufts, which are quite covered with 





The Fringed Pink (D. superbus), 


flowers, on stems 5 inches or 6 inches high, 
and not unlike a purplish form of the Alpine 
Pink. It comes readily from seed, and should 
be raised periodically, as plants often die after 
flowering. A native of southern Russia, flower- 
ing in May and June, and thriving in sandy 
soil. 

D pisconor —Rosy-pink, very free, 12 inches 
high ; late summer. 

D. FimMBRIATUS. — Flowers brownish-purple, 
very pretty : July and August. 


D. Fiscuert (Fischer’s Dianthus),—A very 
beautiful, and as yet rare, species from Russia, 
3 inches to 4 inches high ; blooms in summer ; 
flowers numerous, of a light rose colour, with 
the petals not much cut; produced solitary, as 
in D alpinus ; leaves lance-shaped, stiff, with a 
single vein on the upper side. Deserves a good 
position in the rock garden, in moist, sandy, or 
gritty loam. 

D FRAGRANS.—F lowers white, deeply cut ; a 
good rock plant. 

D. Freynti.—A dwarf alpine species with 
linear glaucous leaves and purplish flowers 
about # of an inch in diameter. Flowers in 
July and August, native of Bosnia. 

D. GaLiicus.—Flowers very pale pink, some- 
times white, petals much cut, foliage glaucous 
green ; very sweet scented. 

D. GLAcTALIS is a handsome little Pink, 
and though the flowers are small compared 
with those of D. alpinus, they make up for 
lack/of size in profusion and rich colour. It 
does best in crevices of the rock garden, as high 
uy as possible, peaty or leafy soil, well mixed 
with granite chips, answering well for it. It 
forms compact tufts of narrow leaves, which 
during the summer are thickly studded with 











The Glacier Pink (D, neglectus). 


charming rosy-tinted flowers, the petals serrated 
and slightly reflexed. In the variety 

D. @LACIALIS GELIDUS the habit is much the 
same, the flowers being rich rosy-purple spotted 
white in the throat. 

D uypripus (Mule Pink).—Under this head 
we have the by no means inconsiderable group 
of Mule Pinks. For grouping in the border near 
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profusely on branching stems. Some of the 
kinds flower so freely that it is difficult to keep 
upastock. The plants generally are of easy 
culture, and do not object to a shady or half- 
shady part of the garden. Cuttings root quite 
readily in a hand-light. The following are 
among the better known kinds: D. h. Abbots- 
fordianus, large double flowers of a pleasing 
rosy-purple hue; D. h. floribundus, very free 
flowering, rosy-pink in colour; D. h. Marie 
Pere, pure white, very free bloomer, and deli- 
cately perfumed. In D. h. Napoleon IILI., the 
finest of the set, the flowers-are 14 inches 
across, of arich crimson, and freely produced 
on stems 32 inches to 15 inches high. Care 
must be taken that these kinds do not become 
exhausted by the flowering. 

D. intEcrr —A useful rock plant, flowers 
pure white, very free bloomer; one of the 
earliest. 

D. JaArpontcus.—Flowers red, resembling the 
Sweet William ; not quite hardy. 


D. Knaprprt —Distinct by reason of the 


sulphur-yellow flowers in clustered heads after | 
The species attains | 
12 inches or 15 inches high, grows and flowers | 


the manner of D cruentus. 


freely. It also seeds freely, and in this way 
can be easily increased. 


ID MoNSPESSULANUS —Flowers somewhat re- | 





Dianthus laciniatus zonalis, 


semble those of D. superbus, but not quite so 
deeply cut. A useful rock plant. 

D. NeeiEctus (Glacier Pink).—This forms, 
very close to the ground, tufts resembling 
short, wiry Grass, of slightly glaucous leaves, 
concave, pointed, and from half-an-inch to an 
inch long, the lower leaves on the stems being 
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and the flower about an inch across ; brilliant 
rose. It is so dwarf in habit, and has flowers so 
large that tufts of it might at first sight be taken 
for the Alpine Pink ; but it is distinguished from 
that by its short, Grass-like leaves. In a wild 
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nk (D. deltoides), 


state plants of it may be seen in bloom at 
13 inches high, and even less; but when culti- 
vited in deep, sandy loams, it is larger, is 
_ surpasscd by no alpine plant in purity or vivid- 
ne s of colouring, and is easily grown. A native 
of the summits of the Alps of Dauphiny, the 
Pyrenees, and north Italy ; increased by divi- 
sion, and also from seed. 

D. rerravs (Rock Pink). — A charming 
species, with very short sharp-pointed leaves, 
forming hard tufts an inch or two high, from 
which spring numerous flower-stems, each bear- 
ing a solitary fine rose-coloured flower. We once 
saw a group of about fifty plants of this, which 
formed a sort of turf, and flowered so freely as 
to be conspicuous at a great distance. It grew 
along with other species, and nearly all the 
plants raised from seed varied, so that it ought 
to be increased by division. It seemed to escape 
the attacks of wireworm when nearly every other 
gpecies was destroyed. A native of Hungary, 
flowers in summer, and is well worthy of a posi- 
| tion on rockwork, where it ought to be planted 
in very sandy and rather poor loam. A tinedry 








The Cheddar Pink (D. cwsius) in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 
photograph by D. S. Fish, 


the front, for massing in the rock garden, and | longer, the flowers on stems from 1 inch to 
again as pot plants, these kinds can be strongly | 3 inches high, according to the vigour of the 


recommended. The usual height is about 


12 inches or rather more, the 


plants. The petals are quite level and firm- 


owers borne | looking, with the outer margins slightly notched, 


From a 


and sunny position is most congenial to this 
| species, , 

D, PINIFOLIUS.—Flowers lilac-rose, produced 
freely on stems 3 inches high, 
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D. prLuMARIUS (Pink). — This plant, the 
parent from which the varieties of Pinks have 
sprung, has single purple flowers, rather deeply 
cut at. the margin, and is naturalised on old 
walls in various parts of England, though not a 
true native. It is rather handsome when grown 
into healthy tufts, but on the level ground it is 
apt to perish, 

PROLIFERUS. — Flowers of a beautiful 
reddish - purple, of easy culture, and very 
useful. 

D. puncENS.—F lowers rosy-pink, plant form- 
ing nice tufts ; leaves glaucous. 

D. RupicoLa.—Flowers deep red, late, and 
very useful. 

D. Srcurert.—F lowers large, deeply cut, 
rosy-purple, with a deeper ring at base of each 
petal. lowers late in summer. 

D. supacauLis.—Of tufted growth, with 
glaucous, lanceolate leaves ; flowers small, pink, 
solitary. 

D. supERBUS (Fringed Pink) —A fragrant 
Pink, its petals cut into lines or strips for 
more than half their length, which gives the 
plant a singular effect. It inhabits many parts 
of Europe from the shores of Norway to the 
Pyrenees, and is a true perennial, though it 
perishes so often in our gardens, when very 
young, that many regard it as a biennial. 
It is more apt to perish in winter on rich 
and moist soil than on that which is some- 
what light and well-drained, and it should be 
planted in fibrous loam, well mixed with sand 
or grit. Unlike some of the other kinds, it 
comes quite true from seed, generally grows 
more than a foot high, flowering in summer 
or early autumn. Of the ‘‘ Fringed Pink” there 
is a strain known as ‘‘ hybridus Michael Foster,” 
possessing the same fragrance, and deeply 
fringed petals, but with flowers varying in 
colour. 

D. TPHYMRESTEUS.—A free and continuous 
blooming species from Northern Greece, growing 
from 15 inches to 18 inches high, with deep rosy 
flowers; makes a good perennial and showy 
border plant. 

D. vacinatus.—This belongs to the fascicu- 
lated or clustered-flowered section of this genus, 
the flowers carmine, on stems only 6 inches 
high. It is a rare species, continuing in bloom 
for nearly two months. 

D. zonatis.—Nine inches high, flowers borne 
on heads, rosy-purple with a deep zone, very 
free. 

ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL Pinxs,—Of the many 
free-flowering, attractive annuals and biennials, 
very few produce such pleasing results as the 
many fine forms of the Chinese Pink (D. 
sinensis). ‘The almost endless colours and their 
many and varied forms cannot fail to attract 
attention. Because of their infinite variety and 
simple requirements, and equally so because 
they are so easily raised from seed, the amateur 
loses sight of them, and in many cases quite 
neglects them. Under cultivation they may be 
treated as annuals or biennials, all depending 
on the way they are managed. It is not in all 
gardens or soils that they are perfectly hardy, 
and it is, perhaps, owing to our changing and 
variable winters that they are generally treated 
as annuals, Seed may be sown in the open 
ground, or it may be raised in pots. Sow half- 
a-dozen seeds in each 4-inch pot, and thus no 
thinning out is necessary. By transferring the 
plants intact to their permanent quarters, the 
plants soon take to the soil and grow away 
freely. They are divided into several sections, 
the most beautiful being D. Heddewigi, D. 
H. laciniatus, and D. H. hybridus. The first 
includes such varieties as Eastern Queen, 
Crimson Belle, and The Bride, three excellent 
forms distinct in colour and of large size. D. H. 
laciniatus is also varied as to colour, but is easily 
distinguished by the deeply fringed petals, 
Salmon Queen is the best of this type, while 
sanguineus and purpureus are also distinct. 
D. laciniatus zonalis, a selection from Salmon 
Queen, is a pretty annual Pink of compact 
growth. The large single, finely-fringed flowers 
are bright salmon-red, with a broad blackish- 
purple ring in the centre, as may be seen by 
the illustration, the electro of which we have 
to thank Messrs. Haage and Schmidt, of Erfurt, 
for, and who are sending out this variety. 

Those included under hybridus are also varied 
and beautiful, and to this set D. diadematus 
belongs. Another group is known as imperialis, 
which contains many double forms, and besides 
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their value in the garden the flowers of this are 
very useful for cutting, and for this reason alone 
deserve attention. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES (HELLEBORKES) AND 

THEIR CULTURE. 

Att the kinds, of which there are now many, 
will thrive in ordinary garden soil, but for the 
choicer ones a prepared soil is preferable. This 
shouid consist of equal parts of good fibrous 
loam and well decomposed manure, half part 
fibrous peat and half part coarse sand. Thorough 
drainage should always be given, as stagnant 
moisture is very injurious to them, A moist 
and sheltered situation, where they will obtain 
partial shade, such as is afforded at the margins 
of high shrubberies, etc., is best suited to them, 
but care should be taken to keep the roots of the 
shrubs from exhausting the border in which the 
Hellebores are planted. In the flowering sea- 
son a thin mulching of Moss or like material 
should be placed on the surface of the soil round 
the plants, as this prevents the blossoms from 
being bespattered by heavy rains, etc. Anyone 
beginning to grow these useful planta should 
give the 

Sor a good preparation, and if well trenched 
and manured they would not require replanting 
for at least seven years ; but a top-dressing of 
well-decayed manure and a little liquid-manure 
might be given during the growing season when 
the plants are making their foliage, as upon the 
eize and substance of the leaves will depend the 
size of the flowers. The common white Christ- 
mas Rose is a favourite pot plant, and if 
required for this purpose care should be taken to 
protect the foliage from injury. When the bloom- 
ing season is over the plants should be protected 
by a frame until genial weather permits them 
to be plunged in the open air. Subjects 
like the Christmas Rose frequently suffer when 
removed from under glass, for, although hardy 
enough to withstand our severest winters when 
continuously exposed, their growth made under 
more exciting circumstances will not withstand 
any sudden variations of temperature. ["or this 
reason it is advisable to keep them in as cool a 
position as possible when in flower, so that the 
growth of young foliage may not be excited 
beyond its natural season. 

PROPAGATION may be effected by division or by 
seeds, which in favourable seasons are produced 
plentifully ; as soon as thoroughly ripened they 
should be sown in pans under glass, for they soon 
lose vitality. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough they should be pricked off thickly into 
a shady border, in a light, rich soil ; the second 
year they should be transplanted to their per- 
manent place, and in the third season the 
majority will produce blossoms, In dividing, 
the clumps operated on must be well-established 
plants that have formed root-stocks large enough 
to be worth cutting up. The divided plants, if 
placed in a bed of good, light soil, will, if undis- 
turbed, be good flowering plants in another 
couple of years; but four years are required to 
bring a Christmas Rose to perfection. (Ce 


STRONG-GROWING CLEMATISKS. 
For informal display in the flower garden the 
Clematis family stands unrivalled. As early as 
January and I'ebruary in the south-west 
Clematis balearica, a rampant grower, festoons 
tree and wall with its trails of white, purple- 
spotted flowers. Towards the end of May and 
early in the month of June Clematis montana, 
wreaths with its myriad ivory-white stars, 
evergreens such as Yews and Cupressus, some- 
times to a height of 40 feet or more, with a 
very cataract of blossom. This Clematis cannot 
be too largely employed for transforming 
unsightly dead trees, cliff faces, and bare 
walls into objects of beauty, for, provided 
it is planted in a barrowful of good soil in 
the first instance, it needs no further attention, 
but may be left to clamber at will and veil 
bare branch and rugged rock with its swaying, 
lissome shoots. Being a rapid grower, when 
once established it soon forms a feature in 
the landscape, and is especially effective when 
planted by trees standing by carriage drives 
when these show signs of impaired vigour. The 
Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Flammula) is an 
invaluable autumnal flowerer, blooming in Sep- 
tember, when its small, starry blossoms, borne 
in such countless numbers as to form a fleecy 
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white cloud, flood the air with delicious 
perfume, Though not ascending to the height 
attained by ©. montana, and thus not so suitable 
for wandering among the branches of tall trees, 
C. Flammula is admirably adapted for covering 
trellises, arches, pergolas, and suchlike struc- 
tures, which it soon shrouds with an intricate 
maze of flower and foliage. C. paniculata is 
also an autumn bloomer, very similar to the last 
named, and the yellow-fiowered C, graveolens, 
which blossoms in August, is an attractive 
climber, making rapid growth and soon covering 
a large space. When thickly covered with its 


large fluffy seed-vessels it presents a charming 
sight, rivalling the well-known ‘Traveller's 
Joy or Old Man’s Beard (C. Vitalba) of our 
hedgerows, whose smoke-grey, feathery trails 
swaying from the branches of the scarlet-berried 
Hollies add so greatly to the beaten ee 
8. W. F. 


winter landscapes. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Solidago Virgaurea nana.—Many are acquainted 
with the tall-growing Solidagos that bloom so abundantly 
in any common soil either in the town or country garden 
in August and September, but not many, I think, know 
the dwarf variety, S. Virgaurea nana, a plant scarcely ex- 
ceeding 6 inches in height, with much richer plumes than 
those previously mentionrd. It may be used for the front 
and middle rows of borders,—LEAHURS!. 


Hiding rough stonework —I have cut out an 
oblong bed on the gravel by the side of my house, in front 
ofavinery. The bed is about 16 feet by 9 feet, with large 
stones all round it, placed on the gravel. This last summer 
was the first time 1 planted it with Geraniums, but the 
stones*looked coldand ugly. Please advise me how to hide 
these by some rock plants that would be planted inside the 
bed and trail over the stones ?—F, H. L. 

[Any of the Mossy Saxifrages, Aubrietias, Campan- 
ulas, Oxalir, alpine Phloxes, Veronicas, Tufted Pansies, 
Arenaria, Arabis, Linaria, Thymes, etc., would answer 
your purpose. ] 

Carnations for cutting (W. M.).—In 
your reply to this correspondent I notice you 
send a list of varieties to which I trust 1 may 
be permitted to take a slight exception. Miss 
Ellen Terry, for instance, is a monster bloom, 
but is hardly white, and splits its calyx habitu- 
ally. It cannot, therefore, be recommended. 
Mrs. Muir was a good white ten years ago, but 
there are such far superior whites now in culti- 
vation that I should not grow it. Hither 
Mrs. Eric Hambro or Evangeline is better. 
Trojan, Olivia, and Much the Miller, Dia- 
mond, The Virgin, Helmsman, and Silver 
Strand are all far superior white varieties to 
the two named above. Of the Picotees named, 
the last three are classed as Fancies in the 
official list, and cannot be shown as Picotees at 
any exhibition. 1 would suggest that Kmpress 
Eugenie be grown, as it is one of the hardiest 
and best yellow ground Picotees extant; or of 
the newer kinds, Lady Bristol, Daniel Defoe, or 
Lauzanstaat are all grand.—H, W. Wecuniin, 
Dawlish. 

Herbaceous Phloxes.—I do not under- 
stand those who care for hardy flowers leaving 
out of their gardens the herbaceous Phloxes, 
Though not needing very much attention the 
year round, they bloom most abundantly when 
planted in deep, rich soil, where a certain 
amount of moisture prevails. In gardens where 
such conditions do not obtain they are not 
always a success, as when near blooming time 
anything like dryness at the roots is against 
them. Ground well manured in the winter, 
mulched in the summer, and watered during a - 
spell of dry weather, will grow Phloxes. Old 
plants that have been in one position for years 
should be taken up and carefully divided, and 
this is best done by pulling the roots apart, not, 
as is sometimes recommended, cutting them 
with a knife, which in most cases destroys many 
of the most promising shoots. Division of roots 
may take place now without waiting until 
epring, as by that time they will have got over 
the change. For showy panicles of bloom few 
hardy plants equal the herbaceous Phloxez.— 
WoopDBastWICck. 


Ipomsea purga (true Jalap Plant).—A | 
very graceful twining plant, long ago intro- 
duced to physic gardens in England from 
Xalapa and elsewhere in Mexico, where it 
grows wild, and whence its tuberous roots have 
long been collected and exported for medicinal 
purposes. An allied plant, I. simulans, is 
found at Tampico, in Vera Cruz, and also 
affords similar tubers, which are also used 
medicinally. The true Jalap Plant is quite 
hardy in warm soils or in sheltered seaside 
places. It is now flowering very freely on a 
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sunny wall, its growths rambling over Roses, 
Pyracantha, and other shrubs, and its rich 
purple trumpet-shaped flowers shine out like 
rubies in the November sunshine. The tubers 
are rounded like small black Potatoes, and may 
be planted at the foot of a wall underneath the 
shelter and shade of shrubs. The young 
growth appears about May, and soon twines up 
the bushes into the sunshine, beginning to flower 
early in August and continuing in bloom until 
the frosts appear.— Feld. 





ASTER AMELLUS BESSARABICUS. 


Aster AMELLUS and its varieties are amongst 
the most valuable of the tribe of Michaelmas 
Daisies, not only on account of the size of the 
individual flowers—which in the case of the 
subject of the illustration are often nearly 
2 inches in diameter—and the profusion in 





which they are borne, but owing to the fact that 
they are much more readily kept within bounds 





Aster Amellus bessarabicus. 


than are most of the perennial Asters. These 
in many cases increase so rapidly from the root- 
stock that unless annually divided they soon 
spread over a large space of ground, a character- 
istic admirable enough in the wild garden, but 
troublesome in the flower-border. A. Amellus, 
not being addicted to such a rampant habit of 
growth, may be safely allowed to remain for a 
tolerably lengthened period in the position 
assigned to it without unduly encroaching upon 
its neighbours, a fact which renders it particu- 
larly adapted for use even in the smallest of 
gardens. It enjoys an extended blooming 
period, usually commencing to flower in August 
and often producing blossoms as late as Novem- 
ber, when the fine Aster grandiflorus is at its 
best. A good companion to Aster Amellus 
bessarabicus is A. ericoides, with its small 
Heath-like foliage and tiny white star flowers 
like miniature Daisies, this species, like A. 
Amellus, spreading comparatively slowly. 
Neither species is of tall growth, the loftiest 
mauve-purple, golden-eyed flower of A. Amellus 





rarely being more than 2 feet 6 inches from the | 
ground, while A. ericoides is usually a trifle 
dwarfer. 


of any other Michaelmas Daisy. at a height of 
from 6 inches to 1 foot from the ground level. 
A. diffausus horizontalis, with its little maroon 
and white blossoms, is one of the oldest favour- 
ites of cottage gardens, but has now been dis- 
placed by more showy forms. Of these, the 
Novi-Belgii and Novx-Angliz sections provide 
a goodly number, some, like N.-B. Robert 
Parker, often exceeding 6 feet in height. A. 
puniceus pulchellus is also an extremely hand- 
some plant, as are some of the cordifolius 
section, A. cordifolius Diana being especially 
attractive. S. W. F. 





Neglected lawns.—After the last turn 
with the lawn-mower, Cirass-plots, generally 


Mason Good, 


From a photograph by Mr, F, 


speaking, get but scant attention until the time 
comes round again for cutting, but in the winter, 
he who would have a level green sward another 
season can do a deal of preparatory work. 
There is, for instance, the removal of weeds. 
Daisies, Dandelions, and Buttercups are three 
great offenders, and if not quickly grubbed up 
soon spread and disfigure the finest piece of turf. 


carefully filling up each hole with new soil, and 
making all level. Worms do much mischief in 
the absence of the roller, and when the ground 
is free from frost, a turn with the roller for 
a short time each week will render the plot firm. 
In the absence of frost, too, one may undertake 
any alterations in the lawn, as new turf may be 
laid without waiting until April. Any patch- 
ing up may be done now with fresh meadow 
turf, or if seed sowing is decided upon, March 





will be early enough. It is well worth while, 
however, to bear in mind that some provision 
is necessary to keep off birds from newly-sown 
seed, —W oopBASTWICK, 


A, dumosus is, again, of still more | 
lowly habit, bearing its masses of closely-set | 
small flowers, more beloved of bees than those | 





At this time, then, one should attend to this, | 
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ROSES. 


ROSES FOR ROSE-HOUSE, 
KinbLy inform me names of Koses you consider suitable for 
Rose: house ?—T. OC, 


[We can highly recommend the following 
selection, and have placed them approximately 


| in their colours : 


CREAM AND PALE YELLOW.—Mme. Hoste, 
| Mme. E, Guinoisseau, Medea, Marie Van 
Houtte, 


RicH YELLOW AND ORANGE.—Sunset, Sunrise, 
*Perle des Jardins, Francisca Kruger, Mlle, 
Falcot, Souv. de Wm. Robinson. 

WHITES ANDSHADED. —* Niphetos, Hon, Edith 
Gifford, The Bride, *Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Golden Gate, White Maman Cochet, *The 
Queen, *Clara Watson, Antoine Rivoire. 

PINK AND ROSsE.—Bridesmaid, *Souv. d’Un 
Ami, *Catherine Mermet, Mme. de Watteville, 
Mlle. Jules Grolez, Maman Cochet, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, La France, *Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mrs, John 
Laing, Mme. G. Luizet, 
*Mme. Lambard, Caroline 


Testout. 
RED AND CRIMSON. — 
Papa Gontier, Liberty, 


Marquise Litta, General 
Jacqueminot, Captain Hay- 
ward, Ulrich Brunner. 

For the pillars or low 
climbers you could utilise 
those kinds marked with 
an asterisk, and should 
you have space for a clim- 
ber or two, so that the 
light is not much impeded, 
you could not do better 
than plant a Maréchal 
Niel or a Climbing Niphe- 
tos, but they both occupy 
a large space if allowed to 
do so. W. A. Richardson, 
Bouquet d’Or, M. Desir, 
and Lamarque are other 
gocd climbers. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Preparing borders for 
Roses indoors. — Kindly 
advise me how borders in Rose- 
house and greenhouse should be 
formed, the subsoil being stiff 
clay (—T. CO. 

[A border well prepared 
in a Rose-house or green- 
house is important to the 
successful culture of the 
Rose or other subjects. In 
commencing to prepare the 
borders you might either 
divide them off into two or 
more portions or deal with 
the whole border at one 
time. In some cases trench- 
ing the soil would be sufti- 
cient, but as you say the 
subsoil is a stiff clay we 
would advise you to remove 
the present soil to a depth 
of 2 feet 6 inches or 3 feet. 
Break up the subsoil with 
a fork, then put in a 9-inch 
layer of broken bricks, placing them preferably 
onend. On these a layer of sod or turf should 
be placed, Grass downwards, then fill up border 
with good pasture loam and farmyard manure. 
If the top soil of present border is fairly good it 
could be incorporated with the loam, but if the 
latter is plentiful we should advise you to dis- 
card the old soil entirely. It would be well to 
prepare in advance the soil, which you place in 
the borders in the following proportions—viz. : 
Two barrows full of loam, one of farmyard 
manure, and about a 6-inch potful of 4-inch 
bones. A peck or more of burnt garden refuse 
would be a helpful addition, although not a 
necessity. Turn the whole over two or three 
times, then throw into the borders, raising 
these sufficiently to allow of the soil settling 
down. The clay soil removed, if pulverised by 
wind and frost, would be excellent material to 
spread thinly upon your outdoor Rose-beds. 





Planting in the newly made borders should be 
| deferred until the soil has somewhat settled 
‘down. If you intend to grow Tea Roses prin- 
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cipally, some half-standards should be planted, 
as you certainly obtain the best quality of 
blossom from these. } 

Age of hedge Briers.—When planting Brier-stocks 
from hedgerows should they be (the standard stem) last 


summer year’s growth or older? Should the roots be 
trimmed all round before planting them ?—EpELWEiss, 


(These should be two years old at least, but 
three-year-old Briers are better. Much depends 
upon the locality. If somewhat sheltered, a 
two-year-old Brier will make excellent growth, 
whereas if planted in an exposed garden it 
might succumb to severe frost. Hedge Briers 
should always be given shelter from cutting 
winds, coming, as they do, from the sheltered 
hedgerows. As to the roots, it is important 
that there be some fibrous roots. The thick 
knobs, sometimes as large as a Tarnip, are not 
at all necessary. The very best roots are those 
consisting of a small portion of the old root- 
stock, with some fibrous roots attached, All 
jagged ends should be smoothed over with a 
knife before planting, and when doing this give 
each Brier a shovel full of loam, leaf-soil, and 
grit in equal parts. ] 

Pruning Roses in unheated house,—In Nov. I 
took my pot-Roses into greenhouse, according to your 
advice. I have given them hardly any water since. They still 
are covered with leaves, but look faded and drooping. 
Should [ prune them in January, and what amount of water 


should be given now? I have only an unheated house.— 
M 


[{t is not advisable to entirely withhold water 
from pot-Roses if the plants are in compara- 
tively small pots. At this season of the year 
water should ba given about oncea week. Many 
of our plants are in 14 inch pots. They were 
outdoors until about a month ago, and have not 
been watered since. It is always as well to 
state the size of pot, alazo the tribe which the 
Roses belong to, when seeking advice, as 
so much depends upon such matters as 
to the treatment that would bs _ best 
for them. We shall prune our H.P.’s 
about the middle of this month and the Teas 
towards the end. We grow the former almost 
entirely without heat, and air is abundantly 
given, excepting when cold north or east winds 
prévail. The Teas only receive a little artificial 
heat at night to prevent temperature falling too 
low. If your plants are in 6-inch or 8-inch pots, 
you must give them a good watering as soon as 
buds commence to swell, and after this they 
should be looked over every day, tapping them 
on the side with a stick, and watering such as 
give off a hollow sound In order to bring the 
plants near to the glass and also to allow of free 
egress of water, stand them upon inverted 
flower-pots. As your house is an unheated one, 
you may find a diflisulty in keeping cut frost, 
but there are many simple devices at the present 
day, and there ueed be no trouble on that 
account. It is not good for the plants to allow 
temperature to fall below 45 degs. at night. If 
you close ventilators early—say, three o’clock 
—a nice genial atmosphere is produced which 
will last for some time through the night. Ona 
very bright days air must be given in good time 
to prevent a too sudden rise, but you must be 
careful of cold, cutting winds on such days, as 
they are often productive of mildew. When no 
means of giving artificial aid exists, it is as well 
to retard the plants as much as possible, giving 
air night and day excepting when frosty. The 
plants will come on quickly enough when days 
lengthen. There must, however, be no check 
when once the new growths are started. ] 





CHRYSANTHEMUM S. 


Selection of Chrysanthemums.—I have rooted 
cuttings of the following ten Chrysanthemums: Mrs. G. 
Mileham, Mrs. R Darby. Mra, Greenfield, Mrs. Barkley, 
Mr. A. Barrett, Lord Salisbury, Phoebus, Henry Weeks, 
Calvat’s 99, and Miss Nellie Pockett. Cuttings of the 
following: Mrs Coombes, M. Louis Remy, Mons. Chenon 
de Leche, W. R Church, Matthew Smith, and Hector 
Brunning were put in on Dec. 12, and I wish to grow the 
ten varieties in order of merit, giving the largest and finest 
blossoms on plants to carry from six to nine blooms for 
exhibition next November, first week. How can I get 
plenty of colour in same? I have been told basic-slag and 
sulphate of potash will help to do so, also plenty of bone- 
meal, If so, how can I use it? Any cultural details will 
oblige—Busuy Park. 


[If we knew your capabilities as a grower we 
should have no difficulty in arranging the sorts 
you name in their order of merit. In any case, 
however, the following order may assist you: 
Mrs. Barkley, Mons. Chenon de Leche, Mrs. 
Greenfield, W. R. Church, Mrs, G. Mileham, 
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Phebus, Mra. R. Darby, Mrs. Coombes, Henry 
Weeks, M. Louis Remy, Lord Salisbury, Calvat’s 
99, Miss Nellie Pockett, Mr. 'T. Carrington, Mr. 
A. Barrett, Matthew Smith (late), and Hector 
Brunning. Regarding the question of develop- 
ing flowers of good colour, one of the best means 
to secure this desirable result is to retain second 
crown-buds of each variety, and these sufli- 
ciently early to ensure the development of 
blooms by the date you name. Sulphate of 
ammonia, used with caution, is a capital stimu- 
lant when the buds are well set, and rarely 


fails to enhance the colour of the blooms.— 


E. G.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND 
BUD RETAINING. 
(REPLY To *‘ BEGINNER.”’) 


THE dates, as given below, will answer your 
purpose for a show in the neighbourhood of 


Manchester in November :— 
Japanese. 


Name 


Chatsworth 
Ozeana Retreat he 
PHB DUB ase olsieis sts sect 2 
Silver Queen ............ 
R Hooper Peargon ...... 
President Nonin ........ 
Mires Bealeice came coche 
Bila Oartis Sis... ee ews 


Rose Wynne J. /cs cme 
James Bidencope........ 
Simplicity ine. cede eee 
Soleil d’Octobre 
Mrs, Barkley soca. ue ork 
Swanley Giant .......... 
Thos, Wilkins. ..ac508 
Amy Engoll, oenteae. sco 
Mrs.id Dewias. 5 Shree. ce 
M. Louis Remy 
Amiral Avelian 


Viviand Morel .......... 


Master H. Tucker........ 
Miss Ida Barwood 
William Seward 

Golden Gate ............ 
Lord Brooke .,.......... 
Modesto: ©. “raceme secon 
Good Gracious ......... 
Boule d’Or (Calvat’s) .... 
Mr. T. Carrington........ 


W. Tricker 


Emily Towers .......... 
M. Demay Taillandier.... 
L’Eafant des deux Mondes 
Bouquet de Dames ...... 
Edith Tabor .:.....:.<.- 


Edwin Molyneux ........ 


Etoile de Lyons.......... 
Eva Knowles ..........-- 
Florence Davis .......... 
Giepio WY AREGN tn oh ice nce cate 
Henry Weeks............ 
Tapernational: .. .copeetcs 
Lord Ludlow’. occas 
LOUISE). camcion cance 
Louis Boshmer .......... 
Mme, Oarnot. 22. 0530. be 
Mile. Marie Hoste ...... 
Matthew Hodgson ...... 
Miss Elsie Teichmann.... 
Mons, Panckoucke ...... 
Nellie Pockett .......... 
Niveum i veh o 

Chas. Davis 


When to stop 


Mayr. last week 
Natural break 
April lst week 


Which bud to 
retain. 
Second crown 

First crown 
Second crown 


May 2nd week | First crown 


May 3rd week 
April 2ad week 
May Ist week 
Mar. last week 
Natural break 
April 1st week 
Mar. last week 
Mar. last week 
April 3rd week 
April 1st week 
Mar. last week 
Natural break 
April 2nd week 
Natural break 
April 2ad week 
Natural break 


Natural break 


May 3rd week 
April lst week 
Natural break 
May 2nd week 
May 1st week 
Mar. last week 
Mar. 2nd week 
Natural break 
Mar. last week 


Natural break 


May 2nd week 
April 1st week 
April 1st week 
Natural break 
May 38rd week 


April 1st week 


Mar. last week 
May 2nd week 
May 3rd week 
April 2adweek 
Mar. 3rd week 
Mar. last week 
April 1st week 
Natural break 
Mar. last week 
April 2ad week 
May 1st week 
Mar. last week 
Mar. 3rd week 
May 2nd week 
Mar. last week 
May 2nd week 


Natural break 


First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
| Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Any buds late 
August 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Any buds late 
August 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Crown buds 
towards end 
of August 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Sscond crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Any buds late 
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much for even the hardy dark kinds. Instead 
of being able to cut plenty of outdoor flowers 
during the latter end of November and early in 
December, I am compelled to go to the indoor 
stock already, Except in very sheltered posi+ 
tions or against walls or board fences, it is very 
risky to plant any but the early kinds for out- 
door effact.—J. G., Gosport. 


Chrysanthemum White Quintus.— 
For the supply of a quantity ot flowers in 
early October this new kind will be valuable. 
It is a sport from the mauve-coloured O. J. 
Qaintus, and seems even a better doer. The 
plant is a free grower and very branchiog. Its 
blooms are not large, but of a capital size for 
cutting. They are recurving in shape, and of 
first-rate quality. This variety lifts well, as a 
good ball of earth comes up with the roots when 
planted ont in the open. Therefore it is suit- 
able for this mode of culture, so much favoured 
by market men, who find pot-culture somewhat 
expensive.—s. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND 
TIMING. 
(RerLy To ‘* K. H.”) 


REPLYING to your request, we have assumed you 
desire your plants to be in bloom during the 
early days of November, Being so far south as 
Surrey, it is necessary to inform other readers 
that in the Midlands and the north the stopping 
should take place a week or ten days earlier :— 


Japanese. 
Which bud to | Height 
Name. When to stop. retin. wheuk.. 
G. J. Warren April 2nd week|Second crown |7 feet 


Mrs. W. Mease 
Pride of Exmouth 
Le Grand Dragon 
Henry Weeks 
Etoile de Lyons 
Lord Salisbury 
Mrs. Barkley 
Niveum 

Modesto 


April 2nd week|Second crown |7 feet 
Mar. last week|Second crown |5 feet 
Mar. last week|Second crown |54 feet 
Mar. last week|Second crown |5 feet 
Mar. last week| Second crown |5} feet 
Mar. last week|Second crown |54 feet 
April 1st week|Second crown |44 feet 
May 2nd week|First crown 54 feet 
Mar. last week| Second crown |5 feet 
Mons. OC. Molin Natural break |Second crown |5} feet 
Lord Brooke May 2nd week|first crown [5 feet 
Joseph Ohamberlain|Mar. last week|Second crown |5} feet 








Viviand Morel Natural break |Second crown |5 feet 
Eva Kaoowles May 2nd week|First crown {6 feet 
Mutual Friend Natural break |First crown [4 feet 
Goaod Gracious Mar. 2ad week| Second crown |6 feet 
Mme. M. Ricoud April 1st week |Second crown |6 feet; 
Golden Gate May 2ad week/First crown 44 feet 
Condor Mar. last week|Second crown /4+ feet 





ORCHIDS. 


GROWING COOL ORCHIDS. 


I SHOULD be greatly obliged by a little practical advice on 
the subject of cool-house Orchids. 


house which I could devote chiefly or exclusively to these 


I have small green- 





August 
Incurved. 
Mime. Merlat 2) ecee- epee Mar. last week ; Second crown 
Baron) Hirscheo-eence res Natural break | Second crown 
Chas. H.:Ourtis..2.. on Natural break | First crown 
Mes. N. Molyneux Mar. last week | Second crown 
Lady Isabel April 1st week | Second crown 
Bonnie Dundee.......... Mar. last week | Second crown 


Large Anemones, 
Descarte8 ...........20 Natural break 
Mrs. Judge Benedict .... | April 1st week 
Reflexed. 


a eGheneia) eae theses | Natural break Second crown 





Second crown 
Second crown 


Small-flowered Single, 
Annie Tweed ..... cyst act | Natural break | Terminal buds 


The names given by you were, in several 
instances, mis-spelt; but we have corrected 
these that you may be able to trace them in the 
future, 





Outdoor Chrysanthemums, — It is 
seldom that the outdoor Chrysanthemums are 
so completely cut off by frost as they have been 
this year. They were entirely destroyed by 
frost during the second week in November, 
as 10 degs. and 12 degs, of frost proved too 


lovely things if you think there is a fair chance of my suc- 
ceeding With them. The house is a lean-to, with south 
aspect, and was formerly used as a fernery, and has an 
earthen floor. There are no shelves or stands in it. 
Would you kindly tell me: 1, What kinds at a moderate 
price I could begin with, having never cultivated 
them before? 2, What is the best time for me to get 
them? 3, What is their season of rest, and what of 
activity? 4, What treatment do they require at these 
respective seasons? 5, Do they like damp in the house, 
like Ferns? 6, And how much air should I give? How 
should they be planted and hung up?—E A. R. W. 

[You have omitted from your query one of the 
first items it would be advisable for us to know 
—viz , what means of heating you have, and the 
mean temperature at which your house can be 
maintained under ordinary conditions outside 
during the winter. We will, therefore, assume 
that you possess sufficient facilities to exclude 
frost in severe weather, and that an average 
temperature of about 50 degs. can be maintained 
under ordinary conditions. 

There are many kinds of Orchids that might 
be named as suitable for cultivation under the 
conditions mentioned by you. The whole of the 
cool-house kinds that can be procured for a 
modest outlay of a few shillings are imported in 
their season almost annually, and are offered for 
sale at the weekly auctions in London and other 
parts of the country. Amateursshould procure 
imported plants, as there is always a greater 
amount oi interest derived from watching the 
development of growth in such plants than when 
one grows established plants. When purchasing 
imported plants the amateur may obtain a 
variety of untold value. This being the case, 
greater interest will be derived when the flower 
scape makes its appearance, and the plant will 
be anxiously watched as the time approaches for 
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the expanding of the flowers. I know of several 
instances in which imported plants purchased by 
amateurs with limited space have proved of 
great value when they have flowered <A 
gentleman bought a bag containing three 
small plants of Odontoglossum for 23. 6d. 
One of the plants flowered two years after 
ib was procured. It was offered for sale again, 
when it realised considerably over one hundred 
guineas. The imported plants may be either 
potted up as soon as procured or they may ke 
laid out on a stage in the house, which has pre- 
viously been covered with coke breeze, ashes, 
shingle, or any other moisture-retaining sub- 
stance, placing the plants closely together and 
carefully watching them until they chow sign 
of breaking into growth or new roots are being 
emitted. When these are observed the plants 
should be placed immediately in pots just suffi- 
ciently large to contain them comfortably. The 
plants must then be carefully attended to until 








Weeping Willow in the rock garden at Hursley Park, Winchester. From a photograph by Mr. F. Mason Good. 


the growth gets well away from the base. More | encouragement afforded to enable the plants to | 
liberal encourage ment should then be afforded in | 


respect to watering. The best searon at which 
to procure imported plants of cool Orchids is 
during the early part of the year or after the 
hot summer is ended. 
affords the plants an opportunity of becoming 
established before the hot weather sets in, which 


In the second place, after the hot weather is 
passed they are more easily induced to plump | 
up and regain their normal conditions, and | 
become established during the autumn and | 
Witter season. 

The following kinds will be found suitable for | 
coul-house treatment : Odontoglossum crispum, | 
O. Pcscatorei, O. triumphans, O. luteo-pur- 
pureum, O. Hallii, O. Rossii majus, O. cirrho- 
sum. ‘I'hese are mostly imported annually in | 
large quantities, and can be procured at a 
modest outlay at any of the auction sales, 
Oncidium tigrinum, O. Forbesii, O. crispum, 
and O. concolor aie also annually imported, 
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The lovely O. macranthum, O. ornithorrhyn- 
chum, O. sceptrum, O. superbiens in its varied 
forms are all desirable, and are easily procured 
in an established condition. They grow freely 
and like a cool, moist position in the house. 
The robust- growing Masdevallias, which include 
M. Veitchii, M ignea, M. Davisii, and the var- 
ieties included in the M. Harryana family, are 
all suitable for a house where an average tempe- 
rature of 50 degs. can be maintained. Maxil- 


are also good. 

The season of rest is during the whole period 
in which the plants are in a dormant or inactive 
state of growth. At this time only sufficient 
moisture will be required to retain the leaves 
and pseudo-bulbs in a plump condition. The 
active season is from the time growth com- 





| 
In the first place, it | 


| lower ventilators. 


is the most trying period for cool-house Orchids. | 
| escape for the moisture you have been endea- | 


rooting is complete. During this season more 
liberal treatment must be given, and everv 


properly develop. An abundance of moisture 
must also be afforded in the atmosphere. This 
is prcduced by damping down the floors snd | 
syringing between the pots and about the | 
staging. 

Ventilation is best afforded by means of the 
When the roof ventilators 
are too freely used they provide a means of 


vouring to obtain. Although it is well-nigh | 
impossible, unless the house has a northern 
aspect, to keep the temperature within bounds | 


| during the warm months of the year without a | 


free use of the roof ventilators, they should be | 
closed as soon as possible, and the house then 
damped to supply the required moisture. 
Shading must also be carefully attended to 
whenever the sun’s rays are sufficiently strong 
that there is a danger of the foliage becoming 
scorched. Blinds should be fixed on runners, 
which should be far enough raised from the roof 
to permit a circulation of air between the 


laria grandiflora, M. venusta, and M. Sanderiana | 


mences and reaches maturity to the period that | 
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| blinds and the glass. The best season to repot 
the plants is when new roots are being emitted 
| from the base of the newly-developing growths. 
This is generally about the month of September. 
The plants should not be repotted more fre- 
quently than is absolutely necessary. So long 
as the pots are sufficiently large and the com- 
post in good condition, it will not be necessary 
to disturb them. The pots used should be 
clean, and filled to about two-thirds their depth 
with clean broken crocks, the compost used 
consisting of abont equal portions of fibrous 
peat and chopped living Sphagnum Moss in 
about equal proportions, 

The ordinary care required for the successful 
cultivation of other plants will be all that is 
necessary for growing Orchids. Orchids do 
well in towns and smoky districts, where the 
conditions are so unfavourable to plant life in 
general. With ordinary care you should suc- 
ceed but should there be ariy difliculty we will 

always be pleased to help you as far as 
we can.—H. J. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WEEPING WILLOW. 


THE Willow family contains several spe- 
cies and varieties that add much to the 
beauty of our gardens. In the depth of 
winter the Cardinal and Golden Willows 
light up the margin of the dark waters of 
river or Jake with the bright colouring of 
their red and yellow bark. The native 
White Willow is a handsome tree, and 
many of the dwarf, creeping kinds, such 
as Salix herbacea, 8. lanata, S. retusa, 
8. reticulata, and 8. serpyllifolia, are use- 
ful for covering rough ground or knolls in 
the garden. For grace of form, however, 
none can approach the subject of this note 
—the Weeping Willow (Salix babylonica). 
In every season of the year the Weeping 
Willow is an object of beauty, but it is in 
the summer, when its long, slender, droop- 
ing branchlets are clothed with narrow, 
lance-shaped leaves of tender green, that 
it gains its highest charm, and almost 
rivals the loveliest of all our woodland 
trees, the Silver Birch, in the delicacy of 
its contour. Delightful picture as it 
affords in the heyday of its burgeoning, 
its perfection of poise can be best appre- 
ciated, as is the case with the silver- 
barked nymph of the woods just alluded 
to, in the dark winter days, when its 
leaves have fluttered earthward and the 
tracery of its countless pendent, lash-like 
shoots stands out clearly against the grey 
sky. 

Those who fail to observe deciduous 
trees when they are bare of foliage miss 
much of their beauty, for it is only at such 
a time that their infinitely varied struc- 
ture and well-balanced truth of form can 
be properly valued. The Weeping Willow 
is far less common than its merits deserve, 
for when a well-grown specimen, such as 
that depicted in the illustration, is seen, 
it never fails to gain unstinted praiece. 
Beautiful as is such a tree in any situa- 
tion, a position where it can be grown so 
that it may overhang still water is best 
adapted to display its characteristic grace. 
rads 





Cutting down Rhododendrons 


(Hallamshire).—As the editor remarks, it is 


| difficult to say how far you may cut them back, 


unless one could see them. If they are in a 
vigorous condition, with plenty of good deep 
green leafage, they may be cut down to within 
18 inches of the main stem.- More depends on 
their vigour than their age. ‘‘ Hallamshire” 
does not say whether they are R. ponticum or 
hybrid forms. Some of the scarlet hybrids have 
a tendency to grow stiff and hard and havea 
naked look. Kinds like Brayanum, Blandy- 
anum, coccineum, and many others I could 
name, are stiff growers, having pale leafage, and 
this when in the best of health. Many years 
ago, when I had charge of a big collection, I had 
some straggling old plants of these kinds. One 
of the growers from a Bagshot nursery was 
looking over the garden with me, and I asked 
him regarding these, and he strongly advised 
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rows 18 inches apart and 12 inches apart in the 
rows. Splendid bulbs should be produced in 
the autumn.—A, D. 


GARDEN WORK. 

Gonservatory. — Narcissi and Freesias 
will make very effective groups now, and they 
may be had in bloom now without much forcing 
if the bulbs were received early and potted at 
once. All bulbs for the earliest work should be 
potted or boxedin August. This gives time for 
the formation of plenty of roots, and then a 
moderate temperature will bring up the flower 
apikes. Lily of the Valley will also come 
quickly now in a brisk temperature, but the 
Lilies and Tulips should be started in a subdued 
light. To make this house interesting frequent 
changes are necessary, and a re-arrangement of 
the same plants in a different way enhances the 
effect. There is still plenty of Chrysanthe- 
mums where the right kinds are grown if there 
is a cool-house to keep the plants back till 
required, but a little warmth just as the buds 
are opening is an advantage. Most of the 
cuttings where the plants are required for show 
blooms will be taken, but we grow a few 
hundred plants for this purpose, and shall 
continue to take any strong cuttings which show 
through January, on the principle of never 
throwing a chance away, and sometimes these 
late-struck cuttings give very good blossoms. 
As a rule, with most the second crowns are the 
buds wanted. ‘To produce plants for grouping, 
cuttings may be struck in March or later, but 
the cuttings must be robust in habit, and only 
one flower will be left. Poinsettias make a 
very brilliant group at the warm end of the 
house now, but the effect is better if. the 
Poinsettias are mixed with Freesias, the latter 
being elevated a little to show above the scarlet 
heads of the Poinsettias. It is not necessary 
to tie oneself down to any particular arrange- 
ment, but in a general way groups of one or two 
kinds of plants that will either harmonise or 
contrast eeem the best course. The gardener, 
of course, has to do the best he can with the 
materials under his charge, and he has to look 
to the future as well as the present. There are 
many things grown for coneervatory decoration 
which may be thrown away when they cease to 
be attractive. Begonias, Salvias, and most of 
the bulbs will come under this head, and it is 
really astonishing what a lot of stuff a large 
conservatory will use up during the wiater. 
Those who still retain a few well - grown 
Camellias will find them useful now. The early 
Azaleas are coming in now, and very effective 
they are. Heaths are always lovely, but they 
want a light position, and not a damp or stuffy 
atmosphere. Do not spill water about heed- 
lessly now, and ventilate to let out the damp 
after watering. 


Stove. — As the days lengthen, plants 
require more water. There is perhaps less 
danger of overwatering in the stove than in 
cooler houses, but even here care must be 
exercised, as too much water sours the soil. 
The climbing plants should, if possible, be 
planted out in specially prepared brick pits, 
The pits may be small —simply a corner 
bricked up in the large pit or a couple of feet 
taken off the stage if the house is furnished 
with stages. ‘The place should be well drained 
and then filled in with rough turfy loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and sand. Inacompost of this kind 
all climbing plants may be well grown. Such 
things as Allamandas, Stephanotis, and Hoya 
carnosa should be kept drier in the winter, and 
any pruning required may be done during the 
resting period or before growth begins again. 
I think Dipladenias should be grown in pots, 
and more fibrous peat and sharp sand used in 
the compost. There is a pretty little climbing 
plant — Manettia bicolor — which may be 
grown in a basket and permitted to hang dW. 
Russelia juncea makes rather a pretty basket 
plant. Its long, slender stems, when grown 1n 
a light position, produce freely acarlet tube- 
shaped flowers. It is quite an old plant, but 
very distinct from anything else, and is easily 
grown. Night temperature now, 60 degs. to 
65 degs. Air to be given on bright days when 
the thermometer approaches 75 degs, to 
80 degs. 


Wintering Pines.—Very few gardeners 
grow Pines now, though forty years ago they 


were found in most well-appointed gardens. 
The cause assigned is that the imported Pines 
are so good that the English-grown Pine is not 
required. The same thing may be said of most 
of the products of English gardens, but when 
we grew Pines other things besides were grown 
in the same house, Many gardeners grew their 
earliest Grapes in the Pine-stove, and French 
Beans and early Cucumbers were commonly 
grown for a time in winter in the warm-stove, 
Pines require but little water in winter. The 
pots are usually plunged in a bed of leaves, and 
there is not much evaporation from them, and 
at this season the largest succession plants will 
be kept drier to give the necessary check to 
induce fruiting. It is better to keep the plants 
on the side of dryness at the root than run any 
risk of overwatering, as in the latter case the 
roots will decay, especially if there should be 
any falling off of the bottom-heat. Once a week 
we have generally found sufficient for watering 
Pines where the pots are plunged in a moist 
substance at this season, especially when the 
plants are dewed over daily with the syringe. 
When the pots are pretty well filled with roots 
weak liquid-manure may be given at every 
watering. Night temperature in fruiting- house, 
65 degs. to 70 degs.; succession houses, 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. 

Early Melons.—The scarlet-fleshed Melons 
are usually grown for the earliest crop, because 
they bear more heat than the green or white- 
fleshed kinds, and the plants are hardier in con- 
stitution. Sutton’s A 1 and Blenheim Orange 
are good varieties for sowing now. Sow the 
seeds singly in small pots and plunge in bottom- 
heat till germination takes place, then move 
near the glass. There is nothing gained by 
planting out till the plants are strong. 

Early Tomatoes.—Every grower has his 
favourite variety, but progress is being made 
and some of the new kinds are heavy croppers, 
and it is as well to give some of them a trial. 
Sow now in warm-house thinly, and. when the 
plants are strong and robust either grow on in 
pots or plant out in warm house. Many growers 
take the earliest crop from pots. 


Window gardening. —It is too early 
yet, with only limited acc »mmodation, to repot 
anything, but soils and composts can be got in 
ready tor the spring and eummer work. 
Fuchsias may soon be taken out of the cellar 
and watered. Any pruning required may be 
done. 

Outdoor garden.—Tea Roses, especially 
those recently planted, should have some earth 
drawn up round the stems, and standard Teas 
should be protected with a tuft of dry Bracken 
in the centre of the head to break the cold 
winds. I have said recently-planted Roses re- 
quire protection more than those plants which 
still retain a firm grip of the soil. There is no 
doubt that Teas are hardier than most of us 
thought years ago. With a little dry, mellow 
earth round the stems a few inches in depth, 
there need be no fear of loss from frost. Frost 
has great lifting power, and its force will dis- 
turb the roots of newly-planted Carnations un- 
less the plants are mulched. After the frost 
clears off the plants should be gone over and the 
soil pressed down around the stems. Pansies 
and all newly-planted things, especially those 
of small size, will need this attention. Ground 
work ean be carried on, so far at least as trench- 
ing and earth moving are concerned, during 
frosty weather, and whenone becomes thoroughly 
imbued with the true gardening spirit there is 
always some little improvement to make, some 
corner to be beautified. To make the garden 
interestiog the more new features the better. 
The rock garden for alpines and shady nooks for 
Ferns can be created or enlarged. Of course, 
this is not the time to plant, but the ground can 
be prepared. 

Fruit garden.—When ripe Strawberries 
are required towards the end of March, the 
planta must be placed in heat now. Start with 
a steady night temperature of 50 degs. or so, 
From the force of circumstances, I have started 
them ina higher temperature, but 50 degs. is 
high enough. The Strawberry, however, is an 
accommodating plant if its wants are carefully 
attended to. There is no better way of start- 
ing Strawberries than on a bed of leaves in a 
low pit ; but the leaf-bed is not always avail- 
able, and, as I have said, the Strawberry is an 
easy plant to force, always supposing the plants 





have been well grown and the crowns ripened. 
In large gardens there are houses specially 
adapted for Strawberry forcing, but many 
Strawberry forcers have to do the best they can 
with shelves in vineries, Peach-houses, and 
other structures. Of course, Strawberries in 
May will come on in cool-houses and pits. 
Ventilation is important, and the blossoms, of 
the early crops at any rate, should be fertilised 
with the camel’s-hair brush or the rabbit's tail. 
The brush or the rabbit’s tail should be ueed in 
the early Peach-house as soon as the pollen is 
ripe. The Peach produces so many blossoms 
that we need take no account of those on the 
under side of the shoots. It would be an 
advantage if most of the blossom-buds on the 
under side were rubbed off, though it would not 
be wise to take this course with Alexander or 
Waterloo, which often drop their buds when 
forcing begins. Cold water should not be used 
in any form in a forcing-house. See that the 
inside borders are kept moist, but take the chill 
off the water. 


Vegetable garden. — Always have a 
stock of Seakale and Rhubarb roots lifted and 
covered with litter in advance of forcing require- 
ments, as it is difficult to lift the roots when the 
ground is frozen hard. The same remark 
applies to Asparagus when a regular supply is 
required. Very few force Seakale now in the 
ground where it has been grown ; the labour ia 
too much if required in large quantities. When 
the roots are lifted the thongs or trimmings are 
cut into lengths of 4 inches or 5 inches, and 
these are laid in light soil or sand to make 
crowns ready for planting in March or April. 
One crown is enough for each root, and any 
beyond that should be rubbed off when the roots 
are planted. The old roots, when they come 
out of the forcing-house, may be thrown away, 
as the young roots will make good forcing crowns 
in due season, Take advantage of frosty weather 
to wheel on manure and turn and mix compost 
heaps. In the clearing up of the rubbish-yard 
reserve some of the charred material for cover 
ing small seeds. This is very desirable in heavy 
clay soils, where, if the season is wet, it is diffi- 
cult to get a fine tilth in the seed-bed. Sow a 
few Cauliflower and Lettuce seeds in heat to 
come in as a reserve after the autumn-sown 
plants. Sometimes the autumn plants may 
button prematurely, but the plants raised now 
may be depended on. We sow Early Erfurt in 
boxes, and when large enough transfer the 
plants to small pots, and grow on shelf near the 
glass for a time, and then harden off and plant 
out early in April in trenches or under hand- 
lights. Devote all spare time to trenching or 
ridging up vacant ground, but do not bury snow 
or frozen soil. K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 13th —Karly Peaches in bloom are 
looked over every day about 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon with the camel’s-hair pencil, giving 
special attention to the blossoms on the upper 
side of the branches. Sowed Cauliflowers in 
boxes in heat. Made up another Mushroom- 
bed. Took more Seakale into Mushroom-house, 
Winter - flowering Carnations, including the 
Malmaisons, are in a light house with a night 
temperature of 50 degs, and are given occa- 
sionally weak liquid-manure. Cyclamens and 
Cinerarias are also helped with weak stimulants 
from time to tims when necesgeary. 

January 14th. —Sowed several kinds of 
Tomatoes for planting in warm-houses. The 
seeds are sown thinly, and will be potted off as 
soon as large enough. The first crop will be 
grown in pots. Later 'Tomatces will be planted 
in the borders, the soil in which has been 
partially changed. Trenches are dug out and 
filled in with fresh loam and manure, We have 
always found this sufficient. Of course, the 
plants are fed on the surface when the fruits are 
swelling. We generally try a new sort or two 
every season, but do not discard the best of the 
old ones. 

January 15th. — Various plants, such as 
Heliotropes, Lobelias, and other things from 
which cuttings are required, have been placed 
in a warm-house, as young, soft shoots strike 
best. Cut the last of the Grapes with long 
pieces of wood, and bottled them in the Grape 
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room. Vines will be pruned and dressed with 
Gishurst compound, and borders renovated in 
due course. Lawns and walks are rolled after 
frost when soft. We have had no trouble with 
worm casts since the mower was altered to cut 
t-inch higher. Anyway, the worms do good 
work. 


January 16th.—Pruned Peaches on south 
wall. Shall wash and train the trees as soon as 
weather permits. All the protection given to 
Peaches and Apricots will be fishing-nets when 
the blossoms open. There is a good coping to 
the wall, and the nets are secured to poles 
fixed beneath the coping. The ground from 
which Greens have been removed has been 
trenched. The ground for Onions and Aspara- 
gus has been manured liberally and turned up 
rough to let in the weather. 


January 17th —Planted a warm-pit with 
early Potatoes which had previously been 
started in pots. Sowed Horn Carrots in frame 
on hot-bed. A few Radish-seeds were sown 
among the Carrots. The Radishes will come 
offin good time without injuring the Carrots. 
Shortened back specimen Fuchsias, and placed 
in heat, Cuttings will be taken when the plants 
are growing freely. Some of the new Fuchsias 
are very good, being free in habit and blossoms, 
There has been a run after very large blossoms 
in Fuchsias, but a change is coming. 

January 18th,—Potted off young Cyclamens. 
They will be grown in heat for a time to give 
them a good start. I'or conservatory work we 
find it useful to have two and, in some cases, 
three plants in a pot, shifting them on into 
7-inch pots at the last shift in June or July. 
Moved various plants into forcing - house, 
including Azaleas, Deutzias, and Spireeas, to 
hasten the blooming. Green-fly will appear 
now where heat is used, and the vaporiser will 
be used where necessary. Advantage is taken 
of bad weather to whitewash back walls of 
houses and sponge Palms, etc, 


——— 


CORRESPONDENGE. 


usstions.—Queriss and answer, are inserted tn 
Garnenina free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules; All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Enrror of GARDENING, 37, aiusike nate ayes. Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pusnisuar. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be uscd in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
cach should be on a separate picce of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents showld bear in mind that, as Garpuntna has to be 
sont to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issuc tmmediately following 
tha receivt of their communication. We do net reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit,—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cass being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it 1s necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at aw time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Beetle (Ff. Moerschell).—The beetle that you sent is 
decidedly a useful one. It is one of the ground beetles, or 
Carabidw, belonging to the genus Pterostichus. These 
insects are entirely carnivorous, with the exception of one 
or two species, which have been found in some places 
feeding on rips Strawberries, and causing much injury to 
the crops. Their usual food is small insects, grubs, ete.— 
G.5S. 58. 

Renovating lawns (C. Coates).—Basic-slag, or 
Thomas’ Phosphate powder, is a phosphatic manure which 
has been shown to possess wonderful effects on certain 
soils, but has on others often been of no value at all. It 
should be bought with a guarantee as to fineness and as to 
the amount of phosphoric acid contained, and may be 
obtained from any manure agent. On pastures the use of 
basic-slag has often been followed by an astonishing growth 
of white Clover, 


Growing Amaryllis (Aura).—The Amaryllises are 
not at all likely to succeed in an unheated structure, as 
they require a fair amount of heat. At this season of the 
year, when totally dormant, they need to be kept dry ina 
minimum temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs., with a 
corresponding increase as the days lengthen. They flower, 
ag a rule, during the latter half of March, throughout the 
month of April, and early in May. Asa good deal of cold 
weather frequently prevails at that period, the blossoms 
would not develop without heat. . 


Pruning climbing Roses (Aura).—We are 
pleased to hear that you were so successful with your 
climbing Roses last season. There is no doubt that many 
shy-blooming kinds could be rendered more free flowering 
by a system of horizontal or palmate training, after 
the manner of a Pear or Peach-tree. The lateral growths 
or branches that were produced upon your plants last 


summer may be shortened in March, the weakest to one 
or two eyes from the main stem, and the strongest to four 
or five eyes. The plants, which are apparently in a thrifty 
condition, should be relieved next season of some of the 
oldest of these horizontal growths, cutting them out right 
to the base, filliog up their position on the wall with 
younger growths that will be available by that time. 


Growing Agapanthus (Ava). —The Agapanthus 
is of very easy culture and should succeed perfectly under 
the conditions named. Being a liberal feeder, thesoil into 
which it is potted may consist of two thirds good turfy 
loam and one third well decayed manure, with a sprinkling 
of rough sand. It needs plenty of water during the grow- 
ing period, and, when the pots are full of roots, a little 
liquid-manure at that season about once a fortnight is 
very beneficial. The leaves die off in the autumn, and the 
plant needs to be wintered where just clear of frost, but 
nothing more. Throughout the winter only sufficient 
water should be given to keep the soil slightly moist. 
With the return of spring and renewed growth more water 
must, of course, be supplied. The plants may be stood 
out-of-doors in the summer. 


Making paths in Rose-housse and green- 
house (7. C.) —Tiles make the most elegant material for 
greenhousa paths, bub a good hard path may be made by 
putting a layer of stones, clinkers, or shells some 6 inches 
deep in ths bottom, and on to this about 2 inches of chalk 
or lime. Have this well rolled and watered, then place 
half-an-inch of gravel and lime on top of the latter. Give 
another good rolling and watering, and finally an inch of 
good coloured gravel, rolling this until quite solid. This 
makes a first-rate path. Care must be taken to slightly 
raise the centre. In greenhouses where much water is 
used it is necessary, in order to provide comfortable walk- 
ing, to place on the path a latticed frame made by 
nailing pieces of wood together, This should be firmly 
fixed, but arranged in sections so that it can be removed 
when necessary. 


Asparagus Sprengeri (delweiss).—Your plant 
is not a true Fern, but an Asparagus — viz, Asparagus 
Sprengeri. It has doubtless exhausted the soil in the 
basket, and the reason of the leaves turning yellow is 
practically starvation. Oae remedy will be to’ remove it 
into a larger basket, which must be well lined with Moss 
beforehand. The basket should be large enough to admit 
of some fresh soil being worked around the whole ball of 
earth, so that new roots may b3 pushed out. A suitable 
compost consists of equal parts of loam and peat or leaf- 
mould, with a little sand. The soil should be fairly rough, 
as ib is then less liable to be washed from the basket when 
watering than if very fine. Should you, however, prefer 
to retain the plant in its present basket, a little stimula- 
ting manure will doubtless restore its original colour, A 
little manure-water, in which some soot has been dissolved, 
is very good ; but ths most convenient for an amateur’s 
general use ig one of the several concentrated manures, 
of which there are so many on the market. As these 
manures vary in strength, they should be applied accord- 
ing to the instructions given. 


Pruning Marechal Nis! growing upon 
wooden shed (A. 8. Haynes).—Unfortunately, this 
beautiful Rose hag a tendency to canker, and, whilst the 
disease will manifest itself quite suddenly upon apparently 
healthy plants, yet it is often accelerated by injudicious 
cropping. We are not in favour of the severe summer 
pruning so often recommended for this class of Rose. 
Weak shoots should certainly be removed after flowering, 
and also most of the growths that have flowered, but this 
must be done with discretion, retaining some of the 
atrongest, 80 that the plant be not entirely denuded of 
foliage at a season of the year when roota are most active. 
After pruning, such plants should be given two or three 
good doses of liquid-manure at intervals of five or six days. 
This puts vigour into the young rode, which will bear the 
blossom the next year. We entirely agree with your pro- 
posal to sacrifice the bloom this spring, and you cannot do 
better than prune the plant severely early in April. If 
there be no canker, then it will quickly respond and throw 
up some good strong rods, which will give you the best 
blossom next year, provided the growths be not injured by 
frosts in the meantime. 


Insects overrunning garden (4. J.).—The 
specimens that you forwarded are the London snake 
millipede (Julus londinensis), and the flattened millipede 
(Polydesmus complanatus), The former is the large dark 
species, the latter the smaller and paler ones, which are 
not full grown, Besides these, there were two pups, or 
chrysalides of some fiy, but of what kind, or whether the 
grubs are injurious or not, we cannot say. Probably they 
are. Both kinds of millipedes are certainly injurious to 
plants. They are very difficult to get rid of; no insecti- 
cide seems to reach them through their horny skins. 
Salt, however, is said to kill them, but whether it can be 
applied to earth near plants, with safety to the latter, in 
sufficient strength to kill the millipedes we very much 
doubt. As they very much dislike drought they may be 
trapped by laying in their haunts pieces of slates, tiles, 
Cabbage leaves—in fact, anything which they can crawl 
under and find a moist shelter. Burying small bundles of 
damp Moss has been found very useful. Land that is very 
much infested should be fallowed and kept free from 
weeds for some months and frequently broken up. A 
good dressing of gas-lime towards the end of the fallow 
would probably finish off any that remained. 


Marechal Niel in a pot (J. M. C.).—Your plant 
having made a nice lot of wood last season will not require 
pruning now, excepting to cutaway soft, unripened wood, 
as it is from the hard, ripened growths that you will 
obtain blossom. Pot plants of this Rose flower freely if 
the shoots are trained spirally around three or four canes 
stuck in the pot. As there will be a great demand upon 
the roots, consequent upon so much growth being retained, 
it is a good plan to put a rim of zinc or slates, about 
3 inches or 4 inches deep, around the top of the pot, so 
that a top-dressing of cow-manure can be given when new 
erowths are well advanced. The surface roots will lay hold 
of this, and the plant will show by its vigour and healthy 
foliage that it appreciates the treatment. After flowering, 
the best plan would be to cut back the growths to within 
5 inches or 6 inches of the top of pot, and place the plantin 
a stove or warm greenhouse where plenty.of heat and mois- 
ture could be afforded, previously repotting if needful. 
Fine long rods are then produced that will give you the 
best possible results the next year. Should you be unable 





to place the plant in a warm-house, we should advise you 
not to prune it too severely, but encourage new growth as 
much as possible by frequent syringing and a somewhat 
close atmosphere. Towards autumn endeavour to ripen 
the wood by partially withholding water and standing the 
plant outdoors until October. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Deciduous flowering trees (Agr icola).—We do 
not think you can do better than plant some of the various 
Crabs, of which there is now a great number, not forget- 
ting many of our Apples, such as Warner’s King, Keawick, 
Blenheim, and Kentish Fillbasket, which, when in bloom, 
are very beautiful. The Medlar, too, is beautiful in flower 
and foliage, and the Quince, so pretty in Tulip time, must 
not be forgotten. 


Propagating the Mistletos (Drumkilia),—There 
is no difficulty in increasing this—a little care, a little 
patience, and some ripe berries in April or May are essen- 
tial. If the seeds are placed on some smooth bark in April 
or May, and covered with a thickness of black muslin or 
gauze, to keep away birds, there is no trouble. Many 
make a mistake in putting on the seeds at Christmas before 
they are sufficiently ripe. Never cut slitsin the bark in 
which to insert the seeds, simply apply them to clean bark, 
Raising the Mistletoe from seed is a slow process, a8 no 
external sign of the growth is visible until a year ater the 
dry seed has fallen away. If you examine the place then 
you will find that the bark is swelling just beneath the 
spot whereon the seed was placed, and in the second year 
the young shoots and leaves appear. 


FRUIT. 

Mealy-bug on Red Currants (A. B, C.).—It is 
not usual for Ked Currants on walla to be infested with 
the mealy-bug, but youra may be on a warm south wall. 
You had better prune the plants very hard back, leavin 
only old wood and clusters of fruit-buds. Remove al 
prunings and burn them. Then, so far as you can, by 
using a stiff brush and fairly hot water, which contains 
plenty of soft-soap, wash or scrape off all the insects you 
can, Then make up a thick, pasty solution of soft-soap, 
2 1b., dissolved in a gallon of boiling water, Tobacco, 
40z., soaked all night in four quarts of boiling water, 
then strained, and mixed with the other. Get 4 lb, of dry 
clay, break it up fine, and into it mix half-pint of paraffin, 
then add that to the liquid, and thus make a thick, strong 
paste. Well coat over all stems and portions of wall 
near them with this, but spare the fruit-buds. When that 
comes off later it should bring with it all insects. 





SHORT RHPUISS, 


Frank Wynne.—No, we would not advise you to put ths 
frame in the place you suggest. Put on the bands at once. 
They ought to have been in position not later than the end 
of August or the first week in September.——Delta.—We 
should not advise you to cover up with boxes as you sug- 
gest. Rather cover up with dry leaves or ashes. Ths 
manure is bad, as it retains the moisture.——Ame K, 
Martin.—You cannot do better than plant B. Hamburgh, 
Royal Muscadine, Madresfield Court, and Foster’s Seed- 
ling. Late Grapes will not do in a cool-house, as they 
must have heat to complete the ripening. Crown —You 
do not say whether you would like hardy plants or flower- 
ing trees and shrubs. We think you should consult some 
practical man in the district, who can conveniently see the 
ground.—— Ubique.—The Hornbeam is deciduous, and you 
may prune it now.——Gardener.—Kindly look over pre- 
vious numbers, in which you will find full instructions 
given.— Young Beginner.—Get in the cuttings as soon 
as you can in February. Constant Reader.—We do not 
understand your second query.——Hallcroft.—No speci- 
mens received. No, one plant on each post will be suffi- 
cient.—— Wm. Jackson.—By all means repot your Gera- 
niums in the spring, otherwise they may fail when the 
strain of the flowering season comes later on. Large 
plants like yours succeed better in the summer if they 
have been kept fairly dry and partially resting during the 
preceding winter. —— G. R, K.—See note on ‘Giant 
Onions,” p. 608, 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 





** Any communications respecting plants or frutts 
sent to name shovld always accompany the parcel, 
which should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No 
more than four kinds of fruits or flowers for naming 
should be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—Garden Lover.—Quite impos- 
sible to name from such specimens.—-W. B,—Libonia 
floribunda.—— Novice.—1 and 2, Pteris cretica; 3, Asple- 
nium bulbiferum; 4, Pteris serrulata cristata; 5, Oypri- 
pedium sp. ; 6, Impossible to name from a leaf only. 


Names of fruits.—Frank Hearne.—Probably Mére 
de Ménage. Pippin.—1, Specimen insufficient ; 2, Not 
recognised ; 3, Ecklinville Seedling ; 4, Golden Noble.—— 
W. Bowen.—Pear Van Mons. Leon Leclerc. 





Catalogues received.—Gilb2rt and Sons, Anemone 
Nurseries, Dyke, Bourne, Lincoln.—JList of Sweet Pea 
Collections. ——W. J. Godfrey, Exmouth, Devon.—JList of 
New and Select Chrysanthemums. Dobbie and Oo., 
Rothesay, N.B.—Catalogue and Competitors’ Guide for 
1902. Eugene Bricon, 4 Tournebu, Par Lissy, Calvados, 
France.—List of T'rees and Shrubs.——Messrs. Leggat, 
Blake, and Tye, Guildford.—Beautiful Sweet Peas for 
1902, with Cultural Notes. W. Paul and Son, Waltham 
Oross, London, N.—Catalogue of Seeds and Garden 
Sundries.——John Peed and Sons, Roupell Park Nur- 
series, Norwood-road, West Norwood, S E.—Seed Cata- 
logue for 1902, -Toogood and Sons, Southampton.—List 
of Garden Seeds. 














T- As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in ‘‘GARDENING” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer cach week w copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ StoVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or ‘THe ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week's issue, which will be marked thus *,* 
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with it a thickness of 3 inches of good half- 
decayed animal-manure. Throw in the rest of 
the top soil, and leave the bottom soil thrown 
out for moulding up later. In such prepared 
trenches Celery, when properly planted, will do 
remarkably well, growing rapidly, and making 
solid, sweet leaf-stems when properly blanched. 
Earthing up should be done gradually and 
only on dry days. Itis best to allow the plants 
to become strong ere earthing is begun. When 
that is so, liquid-manure can be given twice a 
week for some time until the stems are fully 
20 inches in height. If any small leaves or 
suckers have clustered round. the bases of the 
plants have these carefully pulled off. The 
mouiding-upsoilshould be well broken and placed 
at the first .6 inches deep about the, plants, the 
stems being gathered up close together to pre- 
vent soil getting in on the hearts. Further 
mouldings should be of some 3 inches to 4 inches 
in thickness, and well pressed in close to the 
stems to exclude light and air. In time a solid 
ridge of soil is thus built up, and, when com- 
plete, should be neatly patted over or faced off 
smooth with a spade to throw off rain, So 
treated, Celery will keep good for some three or 
four months, Good white varieties are Incom- 
parable Dwarf, White Gem, and Solid White. 
Good reds are Standard Bearer, Sulham Pink, 
and Major Clarke’s. A. D. 


CELERY. 
Wun well grown and blanched, and then had 
fresh from the ground, Celery is remarkably 
sweet and pleasant eating. Certainly, it is the 
people’s winter salad. We can all grow this 
valuable winter salad, for it is easily raised from 
seed. Whilst it is best to sowin pans or broad- 
mouthed pots in a frame or greenhouse early in 
the spring, the poor gardener who has no glass- 
house or frame may raise plants easily by sowing 
seed in a shallow deal box and dropping it into 
another a-little larger and a trifle deeper, then 
covering that one over with a large piece of 
glass and standing it in a warm, sunny place 
under a wall, or even on a south window-sill. 
Better still, if a couple of barrowsful of stable- 
manure can be put into a neat heap, then allowed 
to gently ferment and heat, as that, lasting for 
several days, will start the seed into growth 
rapidly, so that plants are soon obtained. Even 
a sowing made under a handlight in the garden 
gets a good start compared with what is seen 
when seed ie sown early in April in the open 
ground, But, besides getting seedling plants 
thus raised, it is very important for the good of 
Celery that these seedlings be, to use a gar- 
dener’s term, ‘‘ pricked ” out thinly into other 
shallow boxes or pans or beneath other hand- 
lights when they are some 2 inches or 3 inches 
in height. Nothing so much tends to make 
Celery, when full grown, hollow or pipey- 
stemmed as is the neglectful treatment of it 
when quite young. Where it is not possible to 
provide even handlights, the next best course is 
first to sow seed thinly in the pans or boxes, to 
keep the seedlings growing on quickly in them, 
and, when they are 3 inches in height, to lift 
them with care from the soil so as to preserve 
the roots, and to dibble them out into a specially 
prepared bed in the garden at 3 inches apart. 
To have a proper nursery-bed, the spot should 
be well dug and levelled, then 1 inch of the 
surface soil removed, and on the bed an inch 
thickness of quite short half-rotten manure laid, 
neatly patted down ; v.. to that the soil removed 
should be placed, levelled off neatly, then the 
little plants pricked out as mentioned. A good 
watering should follow, and for some ten days 
they will be best ifshaded. By that time, being 
well rooted, the shading may be taken off. It 
will be but needful to keep the plants watered, 
and then, by the time early Potatoes, Peas, or 
other crops have been cleared away and room 
found for the trenches, the plants will be strong, 
sturdy, and can be lifted with good balls of roots 
attached. So prepared, and if well watered into 
the trenches, they rarely flag, soon become 
established, and make later rapid growth. 
For winter supplies—that is, from December 
till the end of March—plants so prepared give 
the very best and hardiest results. Trenches 
may be deep or shallow, just as subsoils are 
good or poor. A good method in any case is to 
throw out from a trench of any length the top 
soil, 12 inches deep and 15 inches wide, on to one 
side, then on to the other side throw out the 
same depth of bottom soil, Return two-thirds 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Early Radishes.—Now is the time for all 
who have a bit of ground to spare to sow a nice 
bed of Wood’s Early Frame or French breakfast 
Radish. Seed for a succession should be sown 
about every second week, so as to always havea 
supply at just the age for pulling. Select a 
warm spot, and work the soil down very fine, 
sow the seed broadcast, and cover the bed with 
straw-litter until the seed has germinated, then 
rake off by day and return by night.—J. G., 
Cosport. 

Sprouting Potato seed.—There is a 
great gain in sprouting early Potatoes for forcing 
or early planting tubers. In many gardens one 
can utilise any spare boxes for the purpose. The 
boxes should be of sufficient depth to take the 
tubers on end and allow for good seed. Boxes 
4 inches to 6 inches deep will answer well. 
These when filled should be placed in a cool, 
light place. The tubers will make a strong 
growth, it being an easy matter later on to 
reduce the sprouts to one or two of the strongest. 
By doing the work now there isa great saving 
of time. There is no danger. ot weak sprouts, 
which are often much damaged when the sets 
are placed in baskets.—G, 


Sharpe’s Victor Potato.—Now that 
amateur gardeners will be making up their minds 
what kind of crops, and, above all, what varieties 
to select, I would like to put in a good word for 
one of the most reliable early Potatoes that ever 
came under my observation. Although it is by 
no means new, it is just as prolific, perfect in 
form and quality as it was years ago, when it so 
goon made itself a name. It has what some may 
think a defect—viz., the flesh is not clear white, 
but of a pale lemon colour when cooked. For 


small gardens, the fact of its making such very 
short haulm, and therefore requiring but about 
half the space of rank top growers, makes all 
the difference where space is limited. As regards 
earliness, either under glass or on the warm out- 
side border, few Potatoes can come up to it. It 
yields a heavy crop of finely shaped tubers, the 
majority of which are of just the ideal size for 
cooking.—J. Groom, Gosport. 


Small Lettuces.—Where a few small, 
shallow boxes or pans of from 10 inches to 
12 inches in diameter, and a stock of good soil, 
one-half being leaf-soil, well decayed, and old 
hot-bed manure for the bottoms, can be had, 
sow in them, moderately thick, seed of any 
White Cos or Cabbage Lettuce, water, then 
place in a warm corner of a greenhouse, and 
cover with paper. Such a box or pan should 
thus be sown every week to keep up a long 
succession—indeed, until Lettuces well blanched 
are fit for cutting outdoors. When the plants 
in the boxes are dense and 6 inches in height, 
for they necessarily draw up, cut them over as 
if Mustard and Cress, a portion taken as 
wanted. It then makes very tender salading, 
either for eating alone or mixed with other 
salads. It is surprising that so few persons who 
like winter salads refrain from using this simple 
method of getting Lettuce freely. When a box 
has been cut over, the soil should be thrown out, 
the box or pan washed and dried, then refilled 
with fresh soil and re-sown.—A. D. 


Growing Tomatoes,—I grow Tomato-plants for 
sale. Oan you or any reader tell me how to have them 
short and strong after replanting the seedlings into boxes, 
as I find they grow too tall and weak before they are ready 
to plant out in the open air, and then they fall down? Is 
iti best to plant in deep or shallow boxes?—G. W., 
Winter’s-voad, Allenton, Ashburton, New Zealand. 

[In New Zealand the climate is different from 
that we are accustomed to in this country, but 
you ought not to experience any difficulty in 
growing Tomatoes for open air crops. ‘To grow 
them sturdily they must be allowed to advance 
steadily and be given abundance of air. Shallow 
boxes are better than deep ones, and pots are 
better than boxes for preparing them for.outdoor 
planting. In pots their roots are more confined 
and under better control, and are more easily 
dealt with at planting time. In this country 
they are sown in February for outdoor plant- 
ing, which takes placo in May and June, 
bringing them on steadily on shelves quite 
close to the glass. If they are not kept well 
up to the light they soon become long-legged 
and weak—a state that checks the extent and 
earliness of the crop. They should be staked as 
soon as planted, so as to prevent them being 
blown about by the wind, and as their growth 
proceeds pinch out all side shoots, retain only 
the central or main one, which will give as much 
fruit as the plant can well produce. They will 
need to be attended to in the matter of tying 
and pinching at least once a week, and the 
leader stopped when four or five trusses of 
fruits have set and are swelling. Growing 
them thickly in boxes will have the effect on 
their growth which you complain of. If you 
discard boxes altogether and use pots varying in 
size according to the age and condition of the 
plants, you will probably find you. will have 
gained much in the ultimate results. | 
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GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory.—Fires require very care- 
ful stoking now if the fuel is to do its proper 
amount of work economically. Flues should be 
cleaned out at least once a week. In a general 
way there is not much waste to take away be- 
sides clinkers. Anthracite coal ia good for 
making up at night in large boilers, but there is 
not much gained by burning coals where coke 
can be had at a moderate price. Fortunately 
both coke and coals are much cheaper than they 
were. After the fires are lighted and fairly 
started the draught should be reduced; no 
apparatus can be economical that requires a 
damper out more than a couple of inches after 
the fire is burning brightly. Keep the fire 
down in the first part of the day, especially if 
the sun shines, but start early in the afternoon 
to get the pipes warm by 5 o’clock ; the fires 
can then be damped down till 8 o’clock, then 
stirred up and the clinkers taken out, and the 
fire left to burn for an hour or so, and then 
made up for the night. This is our usual 
routine, but each of our boilers is large and 
quite equal to the work. Where boilers and 
pipes are inadequate there is endless trouble, 
and the gardener often has to sit up half the 
night. The white Pink of 
the Mrs. Sinking or Her 
Majesty type forces well, 
and may be had in bloom 
in March. The usual 
course is to strike the cut- 
tings in February or 
March, side shoots from 
the forced plants making 
good cuttings. These 
should be taken off and 
inserted in sandy soil in 
the propagating -case and 
kept close till rooted, ex- 
cept for about half an hour 
in the morning, when the 
frame should be opened to 
let out the vitiated atmos- 
phere. As soon as the 
plants are large enough 
plant them out in a speci- 
ally-prepared bed in which 
some good loam has been 
mixed. In September the 
plants will be sturdy and 
strong, and should be pot- 
ted into 5-inch pots and be 
moved to a cold-frame on 
ashes, the lights to be kept 
off on fine days and nights. 
They will not stand strong 
heat ; 50 degs, at night or 
less will suit them well. 
Show Pelargoniums must 
he grown thinly now and 
near the glass. These are 
still favourites with many 
people. They require good 
culture and firm potting. When well done 
there is nothing equal to them for making a 
brilliant display ; but the varieties grown now 
are inferior to those grown 40 years ago. 

Forcing-house.—Work is beginning now 
in earnest. In addition to forcing flowers of 
various kinds, there are cuttings to strike and 
seedlings to raise that will need constant atten- 
tion. All plants intended to produce cuttings 
for early propagation should be warmed up a 
bit to soften the shoots. It is useless trying to 
strike in strong heat cuttings which have been 
grown in a cool-house; the greater part will 
damp off and the time be lost. Geranium cut- 
tings strike best in dry heat. A board laid 
over hot-water pipes forms an excellent striking 
place for all the Geranium family. The same 
conditions will do for rooting Vine eyes, only, 
instead of planting them in pots, cut up sods of 
turf 4 inches to 6 inches square, scoop out a hole 
in the centre of each, fill in with light sandy 
soil, thrust in the eye, and pack the sods in 
shallow boxes and place on the pipes. Keep 
the soil moist, and when the roots are working 
through, either transfer to pots or plant out in 
the border, if the latter is inside and in a good 
mellow condition. Begonias, Petunias, Ver- 
benas, and other seeds may be sown early in 
February. So far as merely striking the cuttings 
and raising the seedlings are concerned, a small 
house will, so far as the initial work goes, pro- 
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duce many thousands. The difficulty as regards 
space comes later, but by that time vineries, 
Peach-houses, and pits may beutilised. In this 
respect the gardener’s work has been lightened 
somewhat in many places, as there are fewer 
bedding plants required. 

Raising Ferns from spores.— The 
kinds of Ferns which produce spores freely are 
best raised in this way. Fern spores will keep 
good a long time if kept dry. I have raised 
Maiden-hair Ferns from spores which have 
been kept 15 years, but new spores are best. 
I only mention this to show that old spores 
need not be thrown away. To prepare soil for 
Fern spores take sods of yellow loam or peat 
and pour boiling water over them, and when 
drained and partially dried, break them up and 
mix some sand or charcoal-dust therewith. 
Drain the pots or pans well, and fill in with the 
prepared soil to within half an inch of the top, 
pressing it down very firmly, Give a good soak- 
ing of water, and when the surplus water has 
drained away sow the spores thinly and cover 
lightly with fine sifted peat or a sprinkling of 
sand. Stand each pot in a saucer, in which 
water can be placed when required, cover with 
glass, and stand the pots in the shade in a 
warm-house. 

Starting the second vinery.— Where 
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(See page 613). 


there are several vineries they are usually 
started in succession as required. If the early 
Grapes are grown in pots the bunches will now 
be showing at the ends of the young shoots, and 
the routine work of stopping, tying, etc., has 
begun, the second house, to produce ripe Grapes 
in early June, will now be started. Vines 
which are forced regularly year after year will 
break at the usual time without much forcing, 
therefore, as soon as the house has been closed 
and fires lighted, the buds will begin to swell. 
The night temperature may range from 45 degs. 
to 50 degs., and the day temperature from 
10 degs. to 15 degs. higher. Both temperatures 
should have a slight tendency upwards, so that 
as the growth progresses there may be a corre- 
sponding rise in the temperature, merging on- 
wards without any sudden rise until a night 
temperature of 65 degs. is reached when the 
Vines are in bloom. Muscats when in bloom 
may have 5 degs. higher. 

Hot-beds for forcing.—The beginning 
of February is the great season for making hot- 
beds in moderate sized gardens. Very few 
people grow early Cucumbers in frames now. 
A small, low, span-roofed house is much better, 
but if there is no house, then a hot-bed well put 
together with tree-leaves and stable-manure in 
equal parts will produce Cucumbers in April. 

e have cut them in March from a hot-bed, 
but much care is required, and there is often a 
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difficulty in raising the plants so early. For 
early work the hot-bed should not be less than 
4} feet high, and it should be at least a foot 
larger than the frame on all sides. Yor forcing 
Potatoes, Carrots, Asparagus, and vegetables 
generally, smaller beds will suffice, especially 
when the days lengthen, but the materials 
should be prepared by turning and intermixing 
for a week or so before making up the bed. 


Ferns in the house —The best varieties 
for room decoration are Pteris cretica major, 
Pteris Wimsetti, Cyrtomium falcatum, Nephro- 
lepis tuberosa, N. exaltata. The last named is 
a splendid Fern for baskets, or it makes a good 
plant for the hall, but is rather too sprawling 
for a table vlant. Asplenium bulbiferum is a 
good hardy coom Fern. 

Outdoor garden. — Arrangements will 
have been made ere this for the planting of the 
flower-beds next season. In many gardens the 
masses of bright exotics have disappeared, and 
the beds are now turfed over. Yet, so far as it 
concerns the nurseryman’s business, there is no 
falling off in the demand for bright flowers. 
Verbenas are coming in again; they make 
charming masses, and are easily raised from 
seed in February. Tea Roses are used a good 
deal for massing on the lawn, and very charm- 
ing groups they make. They are more beauti- 
ful, I think, when fewer varieties are planted, 
and those specially selected. The Hybrid Teas 
are lovely, and if the ground has been well 
prepared they will thrive nearly everywhere. 
La France, Mrs. J. Laing, Caroline Testout, 
Belle Siebrecht, and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
planted rather close in masses on the lawn are 
always attractive during summer. Tea Roses 
delight in a deep, well-drained soil. The most 
beautiful bed of Tea Roses I raw last year was 
a large raised bed or bank, backed with a hedge 
of Lawson’s Cypress, open to the south, but 
otherwise well sheltered. Weak lawns may be 
dressed now with basic-slag, 4 lb. or 5 Ib. to 
the square rod. This is dearer than it was, in 
consequence of the increased demand. Use the 
roller after frost. Look over beds of Violas and 
other small things recently planted, and press 
the soil round them if disturbed by frost. 


Fruit garden.—Soot is a good dressing for 
plantations of Strawberries, and it may be used 
freely when the surface is dry and be hoed in. 
It is not only a good manure, but has some 
value as an insecticide, Strawberries in pots 
waiting to be forced must not be permitted to 
get dust dry. All the protection Strawberries 
require is to keep the pots from breaking. We 
find tree leaves packed round the pots even 
better than ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre and cheaper 
than the last named. The small Gooseberries 
are not so much grown as they were. The 
Champagnes are good flavoured, but are too 
amall, This is a day of big things, and the big 
Gooseberries when well ripened in the sunshine 
are very good ; atill, 1 suppose there are more 
of the old kinds, Crown Bob and Whitesmith, 
planted than any other variety, except perhaps 
Whinham’s Industry, which has been much in 
demand. Keepsake and London are good kinds 
to plant. Break up the land 2 feet deep, 
manure freely, and plant from 5 feet to 6 feet 
apart. 
Birds are giving trouble in some places ; there 
are various modes of keeping them off. Some 
growers dust their trees with soot and lime ; 
others string black cotton over them. The 
lime and soot have some value as cleansing and 
manuring agents, and personally I favour that 
plan. It is useless planting Black Cvrrants on 
dry, hungry land. 


Vegetable garden.—Keep oft the land 
when it is wet and sticky, though trenching 
may be done when the surface is damp. We 
generally have a piece of land lying by for bad 
weather to find the men a job when they cannot 
get on with anything else, but we never bury 
snow or frozen soil. ‘The land for special crops 
should be got ready when the weather is suit- 
able. Onions. Asparagus, and Seakale planta- 
tions usually require a good deal of manure 
where the two last named are extensively 
forced, and the plots are heavily manured and 
ridged up to let the weather into it. Charcoal 
dust from the heaps where charcoal has been 
burnt is an excellent top-dreasing for Onion- 
beds, spread over the surface and mixed with 
the surface soil. Salt and soot are useful 
dressing where the maggot has been trouble- 


Very close pruning is not profitable. . 
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some. Bat to escape the maggot it is a good 


plan to sow the seeds under glass early in | 


February thinly in boxes, harden off in April, 
and plant out in rows a foot apart, and 6 inches 
apart in the rows. In this way one can afford 
to buy the best varieties from selected plants 


at a high price, as every seed will grow and | 
makea good-sized bulb. Sow a few seeds of a | 


good stock of Brussels Sprouts under glass. The 
ass require a long season of growth. Early 
eas and Beans may be planted now on a warm, 
sunny border, and Duke of York or some other 
early Potatoes planted. E. Hogpay. 


THH COMING WHIEHE’S WORK. 


Extracts jrom a Garden Diary. 

January 20th.—Sowed a few Sweet Peas in 
small pots ; shall grow near the glass and shift 
on a8 more pot-room is required. A few plants 
will be used in baskets and permitted to hang 
over. 
flower under glass. Sowed a few Brussels 
Sprouts in boxes for ‘the earliest crop. Two 
kinds of early Peas have been sown on the 
early border, Chelsea Gem and Gradus. A few 


The present sowing will be grown to | 


Cucumbers I know is Emerald Gem. It has 
something of the Telegraph in it, but bears 
| more freely, and the late fruits are as good as 
the early ones. It is not an exhibition Cucum- 
_ber, but where quality is wanted there is no 
better. In accordance with our usual custom, 
we are trying a few new Tomatoes, but shall 
not discard our old, well-tried sort Freedom. It 
weighs up well, and has few seeds, 


January 24th.—Sowed a few boxes of Ailsa 
Craig Onions. This is a good variety for crop- 
ing. The bulbs are large. Sowed Early Horn 
Carrs in warm-frames. Planted a frame with 
Lettuces after Asparagus. There are no better 
Lettuces than those raised under glass early in 
the season. Repotted early Gloxinias. Looked 
over early Peach-house with the camel’s-hair 
brush. This is a daily operation now. All the 
tubers of early Potatoes reserved for seed have 
been opened out and left thinly ; some are in 
shallow boxes. 


| January 25th.—Re-arranged the conserva- 
tory. All plants as they become effective are 
moved toa suitable position to make the best 
use of them. Well-grown Cinerarias are bright 
now. Finished training Peaches on south wall. 
We always take all the wood from the wall for 








Lilium longiflorum Harrisi. 


rows of dwarf Fan Cluster Beans have been 
planted on south border. Both Peas and Beans 
will be started under glass. 


January 21st.—Cuttings of choice kinds of 
Zonal and Ivy-leaved Geraniums are taken now 
from time to time as they get strong enough. 
Leopard is one of the best of the new Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, I predict there will be a run upon 
this when better known. It is very distinct. 
The growth has been made in heat and the cut- 
tings root quickly on boards over the hot-water 
pipes. Black Currants are treated very liber- 
ally in the way of manure, especially ‘on the 
surface. In pruning thinning is freely done, 
but very little shortening. 


January 22nd.—An interesting way of using 
small common bulbs, such as Crocus, Snow- 
drops, and Scillas, is to dibble them in round 
the edges of the pots in which other plants are 
growing. We have tried this and find it is appre- 
ciated in room and conservatory work. Nar- 
cissus coming into bloom and Arum Lilies are 
given liquid-manure. Put in a lot of Vine eyes, 
Pieces of sod 4 inches square are placed in 
shallow boxes, and one eye is inserted in the 
centre of each sod, and the hole filled in with 
sifted leaf-mould and sand. 


January 23rd.—Sowed more Cucumber and 
Melon-seeds, One of the heaviest cropping 


From a photograph sent by Miss A. E. Cumminge, Chester, 


pruning, and then re-arrange the branches to 
the best advantage to keep the trees full of 
bearing wood. Filled up forcing-house with 
Lilacs, Azaleas, Roses, Spirzas, Dielytras, etc. 
We shall keep a stream of forcing stuff moving 
on till other things come on. 





Cleaning glass-houses. — All glass- 
houses should have oue thorough clean out at 
least once a year, and now, or during the early 
spring months, is the best time todoit. Stoves 
and greenhouses may be done when the plants 
are potted, but many fruit-houses are now 
empty or at rest, and the cleaning of these 
should not therefore be delayed. First clean 
every inch of the woodwork and glass with hot 
water in which a good quantity of soft-soap has 
been dissolved, and when dry, if the wood is at 
all bare of paint, one or two coats of white- 
lead should be given. Any part decaying should 
be removed and made good, as work of this kind 
can never be done without danger of injuring 
growing crops. A water-tight roof should be 
secured under all circumstances. Some paint 
their houses to preserve the wood only ; others 
do this annually to give them a clean appear- 
ance ; but in no case should paint be put on 
unless the wood is thoroughly clean and as dry 
as possible, or it will not give satisfaction, 





Stone or brick walls should also be carefully 
cleaned and limewashed, the lime being worked 
well into the crevices, and applied hot, so that 
it may adhere to the wall and kill all insects 
with which it may come into contact. Surface 
soil which may contain insects or their eggs 


should be removed and new sweet material 
substituted .—C, 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


THE WHITE TRUMPET LILY (LILIUM 
LONGIFLORUM). 


Tus Lily must, I think, be considered the 
most popular of all the members of the genus, 
for it is imported into this country in greater 
numbers than any other kind, as we draw our 
supplies of it from Japan, Holland, Bermuda, 
and, to a limited extent, South Africa, though 
it is more than probable that when the unfor- 
tunate strife there terminates the bulbs of this 
Lily will in time become a valuable article of 
commerce therefrom. 

Regarded first of all as a subject for the open 
ground it occupies a very select position, and 
few if any more beautiful floral pictures can be 
imagined than the illustration on page 612 
of the variety Wilsoni, in which the whole 
aspect of the Lily is so well shown. Associated 
with low-growing shrubs, which the flower-stems 
overtop, the charming silver trumpets are seen 
to very great advantage, and, what is more, the 
shrubs serve to break the cold winds and sharp 
frosts of spring, which are apt to injure the 
tender shoots, for this Lily appears above 
ground early. Disposed in clumps in the mixed 
herbaceous or Lily border, this Lily is usually 
inthe month of July at its best. In growing 
L. longiflorum in the open ground, the most 
suitable soil is a fairly moist yet well-drained 
loam of a sandy nature. The bulbs should be 
planted at such a depth that there are from 
4 inches to 5 inches of soil above the top of the 
bulb. The best bulbs for planting out are those 
from Japan, which reach this country in large 
numbers during the autumn and early winter 
months. 

For pots L. longiflorum is equally suitable for 
the amateur with but a single glass structure, 
or the most pretentious establishment where 
flowers have to be kept up all the year round. 
In any case the bulbs should be potted as soon 
as possible, putting a single bulb in a pot 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, or three in a 
7-inch or 8-inch pot, while larger masses may 
be formed by increasing the size of the pot and 
the number of the bulbs. These last should in 
potting have at least a couple of inches of soil 
above the topmoat part, with, if possible, a 
little space left for top-dressing as the flower- 
spikes develop. A mixture of two-thirds loam 
to one-third well-decayed manure and a little 
sand is jast the thing for these Lilies. When 
potted in the autumn they should, if possible, be 
placed in a cold-frame and plenty of air given, 
the lights being principally used to keep off 
excess of moisture. The soil must, of course, 
be kept fairly moist to encourage the formation 
of roots. As the shoots appcar above ground, 
a good light position in the greenhouse is the 
best place for it. In all stages of growth these 
Lilies are especially liable to the attacks of 
aphides or green-fly, and in order to combat 
them frequent fumigations are necessary. When 
but a limited number are grown the plants 
may be cleaned by dipping into Tobacco-water, 
or soap-suds can be used, and some Tobacco- 
powder sprinkled in the crowns where these 
pests principally congregate. Plants given this 
ordinary greenhouse treatment will flower, as a 
rule, in May or thereabouts, while those in the 
open ground bloom usually in July. Each sea- 
son I need a batch in pots to flower about the 
same time as those in the open ground. The 
plants treated as below give universal satisfac- 
tion. Japanese bulbs are obtained, potted 
before Christmas, and plunged in a bed of 
Cocoa-nut-refuse in a fairly sheltered yet light 
and open spot out-of-doors. Should the weather 
prove very severe a mat or two is thrown over 
them, but nothing else. So treated they seldom 
make their appearance above ground till the 
winter is over, and as they are not taken under 
glass at all they make fine sturdy plants that 
flower well. As the pots get full of roots a 
little liquid-manure occasionally is given. 
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The Bermuda Lily (L. longiflorum Harrisi) 
derives its popular name from the fact that the 
bulbs are grown in Bermuda, not because it is a 
native thereof, for it came originally from 
Japan. As the seasons at Bermuda are much 
earlier than ours the ripened bulbs from that 
source arrive here by the middle of August, 
hence for forcing into flower earlier they are, of 
course, preferred. Next those from Japan and 
Holland reach here from October onwards, 
while the bulbs from South Africa, of which 
only a limited few are sent, do not come till the 
spring, and are invaluable as prolonging the 
flowering season, as they do not bloom till a 
month or so beyond the usual time. The value 
of these last is, however, somewhat discounted 
by a practice which has now attained large 
proportions—viz., retarding the bulbs by means 
of iefrigerators, so that they are kept in a 
totally dormant state. As they soon grow and 
flower when placed under favourable conditions, 
it is now possible to have the beautiful trumpets 
of this Lily throughout the year. A splendid 
group was shown at the Chrysanthemum show 
at the Aquarium in November, and_ large 
numbers were noted in the better class florists’ 











able to ascertain, it is a new form of Lilium 
longiflorum, closely allied to Lilium longiflorum 
Wilsoni (undoubtedly the finest known).’ 

‘Tf this turns out as hardy as I hope, it will 
be a great acquisition, as candidum refuses to 


bloom more than about once in four years, and 


the ordinary longiflorum, though perfectly 
hardy, is too dwarf for many places. The 
flowers are pure white, only relieved by the 
dark yellow of the anthers.” 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Streptocarpus.—Some notes on culture will be 
useful. I raised a small batch of Streptocarpus last 
summer, potted them in thumbs end of July, shifted into 
large 60’a in October ; no loss, plants very healthy, leaves 
bright green. I was told to treat as Primula sinensis. The 
growth appears to be very slow, and they make but little 


root. Is this natural? Night temperature of greenhouse— 


which is full of Zonals in good bloom, Primulas, Cyclamen, 
Mignonette, yellow double Narcissi, etc.—50 degs. Pre- 
sumably more heat would help them, but for this they 
must wait. I suppose they will at once respond to 
lengthening days and milder conditions? One has had 
two blooms.—S. 


[The different forms of Streptocarpus natu- 
rally pass the winter in a fairly quiet state, buc 
with the return of spring and warmer weather 


Rhapis flabelliformis. 


shops of London just before Ciristmas. The 
fact that this Lily is without the heavy, over- 
powering fragrance of many kinds is greatly in 
its favour for decoration. 

The most attractive varieties are: Wilsoni, 
of which most of those sent from Japan consist. 
It is a large, bold flower, and altogether one of 
the finest of its race. Takesima is readily dis- 
tinguished by its narrow leaves, and the fact 
that the stems and unopened buds are tinged 
with chocolate. A form often sold as grandi- 
florum is much in the same way. As above 
noted, Harrisi principally owes its distinction to 
climatic differences. In albo marginatum the 
leaves are clearly and distinctly margined with 
white, and from a foliage point of view alone it 
is very pretty. . 

Mr. Staples, Spondon Old Hall, Derby, who 
kindly sent us the photograph from which the 
illustration of Lilium longiflorum Wilsoni was 
prepared, writes as follows :— 

‘The bulbs were bought as Lilium species 
and planted out-of-doors in light soil in south 
Derbyshire. Each bulb had on an average seven 
flowers, carried on two stalks about 24 inches 
high. 
‘Messrs. Wallace remark as follows on the 
bloom submitted to them: ‘So far as we are 





you will soon find a considerable improvement 
inthem. They must be kept fairly moist in the 
winter. As spring advances the more vigorous 
ones may possibly be benefited by being shifted 
into 48’s, and a little later on weak manure- 
water occasionally may be of service. A very 
suitable compost for the Streptocarpus consists 
of equal parts of loam and thoroughly decayed 
leaf-mould, with a liberal dash of sand. Ina 
warmer structure your plants would be more 
active now, but as spring advances, those that 
have been wintered under cooler conditions 
would in all likelihood soon overtake them. ] 
Arum Lilies failing (H. B., Kent),— 
Your Arums seem to be sutfering from a disease 
of fungoid origin, as the tubers sent are very 
much infested with fungus. Judging by the 
specimens forwarded, the roots are in & very bad 
state, and we are inclined to think the seat of 
the mischief is probably in the ground where 
they are laid in after flowering, for such tubers 
as you send should have far more healthy roots 
than these. If not, it must be the soil in which 
they are potted, but judging by your description 
it should suit them exactly. ‘Iwo or three years 
ago we were consulted regarding some Arums 
that presented much the same appearance as 
yours do, but the mischief was then traced to 
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an excessive use of manure in the potting soil, 
which, however, does not apply in your case, 
As some cultivators strongly advocate planting 
out, while others are equally decided in favour 
of growing in pots, we should advise you to try 
this latter method for a season or two, and it is 
very probable that your plants might be com- 
pletely restored to health under such treatment. 
Keep the plants as they are, watering when 
necessary, till the spring is sufficiently advanced 
for them to be turned out-of-doors without 
injary, then stand them in a sunny spot and 
keep dry, so that they will get quite dormant. 
Soon after midsummer shake the crowns 
entirely clear of soil, pull off all the smaller 
offsets, and repot at once. The strongest crowns 
may be put singly into pots 6 inches or 7 inches 
in diameter, or three into a 10-inch pot. A good 
soil for the purpose is two-thirds loam to one- 
third well-decayed manure, and a little sand. 
Stand on a bed of ashes out-of-doors in a fairly 
sunny spot, and give a little water till the new 
growth commences to push up, when they must 
be watered freely, and as the pots get full of 
roots, manure-water should be given about 
every fortnight. In this way the growth will 
be very sturdy and the check at lifting time is 
avoided. The plants must be taken into the 
greenhouse before there is any danger from 
frosts in the autumn. With regard to the 
latter part of your question—whether the plants 
have been treated wrong—the fact that such 
grand results have been obtained for so many 
| years should be sufficient answer to this, and it 
is only your ill success now that has induced us 
to advocate another course of treatment. 





-- ROOM AND WINDOW. 
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-*~ RHAPIS FLABELLIFORMIS. 
Inrropucep from China in 1774, this Rhapis, 
about 35 years ago, shared with the Fan Palm 
(Livistonia chinensis, better known, however, 
as Latania borbonica) the distinction of being 
one of the most popular of all Palms for indoor 
decoration, as at that time the different Kentias 
now universally met with were almost, if not 
quite, unknown. Being a native of China and 
Japan, it has a considerable advantage over 
those that come from the tropics, as it can be 
depended upon to keep in health for a 
lengthened period in a dwelling house, provided 
ordinary care and attention are bestowed upon 
it. Even in draughty corridors and such-hke 
places, given a reasonable amount of light, it will 
be little, if at all, injared. It must at no time 
be allowed to suffer from want of water, and 
the leaves having a somewhat roughened sur- 
face they should be well sponged about once a 
week (except during very cold weather), as the 
dust adheres more readily than to those leaves 
that are smooth and shining. As may be seen 
by the accompanying illustration, this Rhapis is 
not confined to a-single stem as in most of the 
Palms, and such a specimen a3 herewith 
figured forms a delightful’ feature if dropped 
into one of the large ornamental vases now so 
popular. Like most Palms it prefers soil of a 
loamy nature and comparatively small pots, for 
it will keep in health for years without being 
disturbed, even if the pot is full of roots, and 
provided always the watering and cleaning are 
properly attended to. Seeds are rarely sent to 
this country, hence it is generally increased by 
division. This, however, requires considerable 
care, as it resents disturbance at the roots, and 
after division the pots should, if possible, be 
plunged in a gentle bottom-heat to assist 
recovery. As this Khapis is of rather slow 
growth, it is in nurseries often treated as a 
stove plant, in order to attain a saleable size in - 
less time than it otherwise would, hence such 
plants should be carefully inured to a lower 
temperature. 

Rhapis flabelliformis is very popular with® 
the Japanese, quite large masses being grown 
in ornamental pots. There is also a variety 
with variegated leaves which is highly prized— 
that is, when in good colour, as it has a great 
tendency to revert to the green-leaved form. A 
second species, Rhapis humilis, is also in culti- 
vation, and a delightful plant it is. It is 
smaller in all its parts than the preceding, and 
forms altogether a more graceful specimen, but 
as a set off its cultural requirements are much 
more exacting, so that it cannot be recom- 
mended for culture in the dwelling house, 
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| 
WINDFLOWERS FOR THE’ ROCK: | 
GARDEN. 


THe Windflowers are mostly beautiful alpine | 
and meadow plants, to which is due much of the 


oN te 
& tas 





The Shaggy Pasque:flower (Anemone vernalia), 
by H. G. Moon, 


flower beauty of spring and early. summer in 
northern and temperate countries. .In early 
spring, or what is winter 
to us in Northern Europe, 
when the valleys of South- 
ern Europe and all round 
the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean are beginning to 
glow with colour, we see 
the earliest. Windflowers 
in all their loveliness. 
Those arid mountains that 
in the distance often look 
so barren have on their 
sunny sides carpets of 
Windflowers in countless 
variety, often belonging to 
the old favourite in our 
gardens—the Poppy Ane- 
mone. Lateron the Star 
Anemone begins, and 
troops in thousands over 
the terraces, meadows, and 
fields of the same regions. 
Climbing the mountains 
in April, one finds A. 
Hepatica nestling in nooks 
all over the bushy parts 
of the hills. Farther east, 
while the common Ane- 
mones. are aflame along 
the Riviera valleys and 
terraces, the blue Greek 
Anemone is open on the 
hills of Greece; a little 
later the blue Apennine 
Anemone blossoms. Mean- 
while our Wood Anemone 
adorns the woods through- 
out the northern world, 


See cab') 


the graceful Alpine Windflower blooms in all 
the natural meadows of the Alps; while later 


on bloom the high alpine Windflowers, which | 


are soon ready to sleep again for months in 

the snow. These are but a few examples of 

what is done for the 

4 northern and temperate 

aN world by these Wind- 

flowers, so precious for 
our gardens also, 


< A large group, and 
ia with many’ handsome 
ij members, except in bo- 
tanical collections, every 
kind is not worth grow- 
ing, and so we make a 
choice of the best. 





growth of other alpine 
flowers, there are none 


they are so free in most 
soils, and hardy. There| 
are few groups of plants 
so precious for the gar-! 
den, whether we look at 
the more strictly alpine 
kinds, the free « grow- 
ing ‘‘florists’” kinds, 
such as the Poppy 
Anemone, ortheautumn- 
blooming Japanese Ane- 
mones. ~The béautiful 
group of blue Anemones 
would justify the idea 
of the “wild garden” 
being ‘carried out in 
country’ gardens, even 
if there were no other 
plants suitable for it. 
They are so free, 


fine in‘ colour. I-believe 


be even more precious 
for us than the Italian 
blue, and it will be quite 
as fréé in open and sandy 
soils everywhere, like 
thosein which itabounds 


From a drawing on the hills of Greece. 


In the rock garden al- 

pine kinds are essential, 

and, although some are slow, they are not diffi- 
cult to grow, and the Scarlet Windflower will 


Whatever the real or | 
other difficulties in the | 
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plants which grow in soil composed of decayed 
rock, open.or warm soils are usually best for 
them in our country. The Poppy Anemone is 
so free in such-soils that many people raise it as 
an aunual, and flower it within the year; 


ANEMONE ALPINA (Alpine Windflower).—On 
nearly every great, mountain range in northern 
and temperate climes this is one of the most fre- 
quent plants. It may be seen in various stages on 
the same day, and‘on the lower terraces of the 
great mountains and on the green slopes of the 
valleys it grows as tall as in our gardens. Tho 
interior of the flower is white, the outside 
tinted with*pale purplish-blue. Being of a 
strong rooting nature, it should have a level 
spot with deep soil. It flowers in its native 


| country’ as the snow disappears, and in our 


with the Windflowers : | 


80 | 
early, so distinct, and | 


the Greek Anemone will | 





gardens at the end of April or in the beginning 
of May. “When plants are well established in 
good soil they may be taken up and divided ; it 


‘may also be raised from seed. Sometimes tle 


flowers are yellow, in which state the plant is 
often known as A. svlphurea. 


ANEMONE ANGULOSA (Great Hepatica),—This 
is larger than the common Hepatica in all its 
parts, with flowers of a fine sky-blue, as large 
as a crown piece, and with five-lobed leaves. It 
thrives in spaces between American plants and 


| choice dwarf shrubs as well as on the rock 


garden. When plentiful enough, it may be used 
as an edging to beds of choice spring-flowering 
shrubs, and for p'anting in open, rather barr, 
ony sagas spots along the margins of woou 
walks, 


ANEMONE APENNINA (Apennine Windflower), 
—This has erect flowers of a fine blue, star-like, 
larger.in size than a half-crown piece, and paler 
on the outside than within, thickly scattered 
over a low cushion of soft.greenleaves, Although 
figured in most of our-works on British plante, 
and naturalised in various: places, it is not a true 
native ; but the hardiest of our native plants 
take not more kindly to our.clime. It is one oi 
the prettiest spring. flowers, and among the 
many lovely plants that gem the Apennine 
pastures there is not one more worthy of being 
naturalised. It flowers in March and April, is 
readily increased by division, and grows from 
6 inches to 10 inches high, — 

ANEMONE BLANDA (Greek Windflower) —A 
very lovely, dwarf, hardy kind, with flowers of 
a deep blue, opening in the dawn of spring, 
during mild open winters, and in warm parts 
showing as early as Christmas, flowering -con- 
tinuously too. . From the harder and smoother 
texture of the leaves, it can stand exposure to 





The Greek Windflower (Anemone blanda). From a photograph sent*by Rey. O. Wolley-Dcd, 


and here and there thiough the brown Grass ; sometimes grow in meadow Grass in the same | 


on the chalk hills comes the purple of the | 
Pasque-flower, ‘The Grass has grown tall before | 


lace where it disappears trom rich bordersin the | Anemone, 
r As in heron of so-many mountain | alpine plant; should be grown in every rock 


garden, 


cutting winds even better: than the Apennine 


It has every good quality of a hardy 
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garden, planted on bare banks that catch the 
early sun in the pleasure-ground, and when 
plentiful might be naturalised on warm and 
bare banks. Increased by division and by 
seeds, }'requent on the hills of Greece. 

A, CoRONARIA (Poppy Anemone).— One of 
the most popular plants in our gardens from 
the very earliest times. There is a great 
number of varieties, both single and double. 
The single sorts may be readily grown from 
seed. These double varieties may be planted in 
autumn or in spring, or at intervals all through 
the year to secure a succession of flowers ; but 
the best bloom is secured by September or 
October planting where the winters are not 
severe. The Poppy Anemone does best in a rich 
deep loam, but is not very fastidious. It 
flowers in April and May, and often through the 
winter, but though vigorous on many soils, is 
not hardy on heavy soils in cool districts. For 
the rock-garden it is best to grow the best single 
uni-coloured forms. The ordinary mixed kinds 
are for borders. Seed or division. 

A. FULGENS (Scarlet Windflower).—A brilliant 
and hardy, vigorous kind, the large scarlet 
flowers on stems about a foot high, spring- 
ing from a dwarf mass of hard, deeply-lobed 
leaves. It does well as a border plant, thrives 
in the rock-garden, and I find it grows readily 
in Grass. The flowers, borne in April and May, 
are vivid scarlet. There are various forms of 
this. Division or by seeds. 

A. Ha ueri (Haller’s Windflower).—This is 
one of the finest, as well as perhaps the rarest, 
of the alpine Fasque-flowers. The deep lilac 
flowers are singly on longish slender stems, and 
are larger than those of any of the same group. 
It does best in well-drained soil, rich, and not 
too heavy. It was first found by the gentle- 
man whose name it bears in the Valley of St. 
Nicholas, in the Upper Valais, and since then, 
though sparingly, in the Hastern Pyrenees. 

A. Hepatica (Hepatica).—There is a cheer- 
fulness about this in spring which no other 
plants possess. It is hardy everywhere, is not 
fastidious as to soil, though it loves a warm 
loam, and presents a charming diversity of 
colour—single blue, double blue, single white, 
single red, double red, single pink (carnea), 
single mauve-purple (Barlowi), crimson (splen- 
dens), and lilacina. Every variety of the 
Hepatica is worthy of care and culture. The 
plant, a native of many hilly parts of Europe, 
ig usually found in half shady positions, which 
will befound to suit it best in a cultivated state 
also. It is readily increased by division or by 
seed, the double kinds by division only. 

A. NEMOROSA (Wood Anemone).—In spring 
this native plant adorns our woods, and also 
those of nearly all Europe and Asia. In heavy 
soils in the open fields it does not vary, but 
in woods, where the soil is gritty and free, it 
often varies much; so that we may now and 
then gather several varieties from the same 
place, and so good forms worthy of culture 
have been obtained. There is a large white 
form in cultivation which is a very pretty plant, 
as well as the blue and purplish ones. 

A. PALMATA (Cyclamen-leaved Anemone).— 
Distinct, with leathery leaves and large hand- 
some flowers in May and June, glossy, yellow, 
only opening tothe sun. A native of N. Africa 
and other places on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, this fine plant should be grown in deep 
turfy peat, or light fibrous loam with leaf-mould, 
not placed on the face of rocks, but rather on 
level spots, where it can root deeply and grow 
into strong tufts. There is a double variety. 
Increased by division or seed. 

A. PATENS (The Woolly Pasque-flower).— 
This blooms early in March in England, and on 
this account it is worth growing. It resembles 
A. Pulsatilla somewhat, but has much larger 
flowers and leaves. A native of Germany. 

A. Pusatinia (Pasque-flower).—This fine 
plant is a true native one, and when it occurs on 
a bleak chalk down it is freely dotted over the 
turf. In the garden it forms healthy tufts, and 
flowers abundantly as a border or rock plant, 
It is so handsome that it should be planted in 
various aspects to secure a longer season of 
bloom. There are several varieties, including 
red, lilac, and white kinds, but these are rare. 
It prefers well-drained and light but deep soil. 
Flowers in spring, purplish, on stems 5 inches 
to 12 inches high. Division or by seeds. 

A. PRATENSIS (The Meadow Pasque-flower) is 
a native of most of the northern parts of Europe, 


hardy plant in Britain. 


native of Norway, \ 
northern countries, also of very elevated posi- 
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and in some places grows abundantly in dry 
meadows. It bears small, drooping flowers of 
a deep purple colour, the leaves also being 
finely cut. Central Germany. 

A. RANUNCULOIDES (Yellow Wood Anemone). 
—Not unlike the common Wood Anemone in 
habit, this is distinct in its yellow flowers in 
March and April. It is S. European, usually 
less free on common soils than the Apennine 
Anemone, but happy on chalky soil. On lime- 
stone soils it is best. It is charming for associa- 


tion with tufts of the Apennine or the Greek 


Windflower. 


A. RopinsontaAnA (Robinson’s Windflower), a 


lovely plant ; a large form of the Wood Ane- 
mone, or thought to beso. Whatever its origin, 
it is the most precious of all for its colour, 
hardiness, and use in all sorts of places. It is 
a robust-growing plant from 6 inches to 10 inches 
high, with firm, thick leaver, the flowers large 
and of a sky-blue colour, passing from azure to 
cobalt blue as the flower ages. The flower-bud 
is well formed and drooping, the flowers well 
opened out, always erect, and bearing in the 
centre a sheaf of yellow stamens. Nothing is 
more lovely than a patch of this in full bloom 
on a bright spring day, and it should form 
carpets on every rock garden, on the sunny 
slopes, and also on the northern one to prolong 
the bloom. 

A. sTeLLata (Star Windflower).— With star- 
like flowers, ruby, rosy purple, rosy, or whitish, 
usually having a large white eye at the base, 
contrasting with the delicate colouring of the 
rest of the petals, and the brown-violet of the 
stamens and styles of the flower. It is not so 
vigorous as the Poppy Anemone, and in Britain 
requires a warm position and a light, sandy, 
well-drained soil. In the rock garden, where 
we may give this a raised and warm place, we 
may succeed with it, but generally it is not a 
Division and seeds. 
Syn. A. hortensis. 

A. SYLVESTRIS (Snowdrop Windflower). — 


Distinct, with white flowers in spring as large 
as a crown piece and beautiful buds. 
of Central Europe, it is at home in Britain, but 
in some soils fails to flower. 
lower part of the rock garden or among the 
shrubs near it. 
freely, it should not have the choicer places 
needed for the rarer alpine kinds. 
of the drooping, unopened buds suggested its 
name—the Snowdrop Anemone. 


A native 
It is best in the 
Growing almost anywhere 
The aspect 


It is from 
12 inches to 15 inches high. Division. 

A. vERNALIS (Shaggy Pasque-flower).—One 
of the Pasque-flower division of the Anemones, 
but very dwarf, the flowers large and shaggy, 
and covered with brownish silky hairs. <A 
Sweden, and extreme 


tions on the Alps and Pyrenees, and rarely seen 
in good condition in our gardens. It should be 
grown in some select spot on the rock garden in 
well-drained and deep soil. The flowers, borne 
early in spring, are whitish inside. Height 
4 inches to 8 inches. 

The above named Windflowers are the most 
beautiful. Some kinds are omitted which, if 
distinct as species, are not strikingly so in 
gardens, and for the rock gardener the best way 
is to make good use of the proved kinds. It is 
only where the aim is a botanical collection that 
every kind that comes will be sought. 


NOTHS AND REPLIKS. 


Ivy for edging.—Kindly tell me the name of the 
best {vy to form an edging to border on shaded side of 
drive where Grass is not satisfactory ?7—S. 

{The Irish Ivy is that generally employed for such a 
purpose as indicated by you, but a choicer form and one 
that would be likely to please is Emerald Green } 

Increasing Echeveria metallica 
(H. J.).—Echeveria metallica can be increased 
by leaf cuttings that are obtained by stripping 
off the leaves from the stem and inserting them 
as cuttings. The leaf-stalk only should be 
buried in the soil, which must be of an open, 
sandy nature. Stood on a shelf in the green- 
house, or in some such a position, and watered 
but sparingly, each leaf will push up a young 
growth from its base, which will form a dense- 
growing plant. There yet remains another way 
by which larger numbers can be obtained, and 
that is by means of seeds, of which one plant 
will produce a considerable number. It flowers 
asarule during the summer months, and the 
plants intended for seed should be kept in pots. 
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When flowering the best place for them is the 
sunny part of the greenhouse, and care shoul 
be taken to artificially fertilise the flowers by 
means of a camel’s-hair brush. The seed wil 
ripen by the autumn, and must then be kept till 
the spring before sowing it. Then, sown ina 
pan of sandy soil, lightly covered and kept 
fairly moist, the young plants will in a gentle 
heat soon make their appearance, and when 
large enough to handle they must be pricked 
off, ultimately putting them into single pots. 
Young plants when raised from seed are, even 
while small, of a dense, symmetrical habit like 
the parent plant. 

Plants for carpet bedding.—Would you kindly 
give a very old reader of your valuable paper a list of 
plants suitable for carpet bedding which can be raised 
from seed sown in the spring and be ready for bedding out 
in the June following? Nine or a dozen varieties would be 
sufficient. I have a good stock of Lobelia (blue) and 
Cerastium tomentosum. I have both a greenhouse and 
stove heated with hot-water pipes —Turkry, N.B. 

[The most reliable plants for the above work 
are raised from cuttings each year. You may, 
however, obtain a certain few from seeds, but 
we cannot take any responsibility as to the 
colours or their general adaptability, as seed- 
lings vary in point of stature as well as com- 
pactness and other items. As you have already 
Lobelia and Cerastium, you had better obtain 
Perilla nankinensis, dark foliage, rather tall ; 
Koniga maritima variegata, Ageratum Imperial 
Dwarf, Mesembryanthemum cordifolium varie- 
gatum, and one or two kinds of Pyrethrum, 
Golden Feather. A rather useful plant when 
kept low and not permitted to bloom is Tagetes 
signata pumila, the green leafage being neat 
and pretty. The plant also is hardy and con- 
stant for the time being. If you have large 
beds to fill you will fiad Centaurea candidissima 
and Chamapeuce diacantha good and effective, 
and if flowering plants are admissible you could 
employ Verbenas, Heliotrope, the dwarf striped 
French Marigold, the Candytufts in their 
various colours, and so forth. } 

Iris Keempferi.—I bought last year 100 Iris 
Kampferi from a Dutch firm who advertised in your 
paper at the time, and planted a few in pots and the 
remainder outdoors in the open: From the 100 plants I 
obtained just a small solitary bloom. I have not ventured 
again this season, fearing a cimilar result. Can you tell 
me the cause of failure? Were the plants too small, being 
53. per 100? Or should I look for flower the second year, 
although, unfortunately, only about one dozen of the 
plants remain alive ?—H. Crosorr. 

[The failure is obviously due to the size of the 
plants, as small seedlings such as yours must 
have been require careful treatment for a 
year or two. It is not possible to obtain plants 
at the price named, and in reality you have paid 
the price for the remaining few. Small plants 
are very well when carefully treated, but had 
you paid as much for a dozen good or fair-sized 
plants you would have obtained greater satis- 
faction in the end. Apart from this fact, you 
may rest assured that at such a rate you only 
obtain the very poorest strain, such as will not 
realise any description ever given of these 
beautiful flowers. You say nothing of how you 
planted or subsequently treated the plants, but 
even if you have a dozen fair-sized plants 
remaining, you have little to complain of, 
supposing the varieties are worth retaining 
when they ultimately flower. 
real loss and disappointment come in, the waste 
of years in growing worthless things. Provided 
the plants are now in good condition, let them 
remain as they are, merely surrounding the base 
with a mulch of Cocoa-nut-fibre or very short: 
litter, rather dry. Some fine coal-ashes, if the 
garden soil is heavy, will do quite well. On tio 
account cut down the growth made during the 
last year. Should you plant a further lot, we 
advise you to purchase and plant quite early in 
April, a most excellent month for the removal 
and replanting of these and, indeed, the Flag: 
section also. | 

Treatment of Violets.—This not being a goodl 
part of the country for Violets, we make soil to suit them,, 
and I have been, till now, successful. I have Neapolitam 
in a frame, and Marie Louise and Ozar in the open. I was 
away in the rae when the runners ought to have been: 
taken off and, I think, a new bed made with them. JI 
think the Neapolitans ought also to have had fresh soil, 
and almost up to the top of frame, and each plant 
divided. Now they are one mass, and I have no blooms 
at all. Will you kindly say if I can do anything now, or 
wait till the spring ?—SHAMROCK. 

[It is necessary to raise a new stock of Violet 
plants each year, whether they are grown in 
frames or in the open air, or whether they be 
single or double. It is not by any means diffi- 
cult to do this, for in the spring runners root 


« 


This is where the _ 
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freely into the surrounding surface soil, especi- 
ally if kept moist. They should be given a 
position in the garden where it is not too hot 
and dry in summer, and thore intended for 
fcames lifted in October and placed in the 
trames, choosing, if necessary, prepared soil 
and raising it in the pit or frame so that the 
plants nearly touch the glass. Few grow their 
Violets in the frames the year through, and if 
this is done the old plants should be rooted out, 
the soil replenished, and the runners, well- 
rooted ones, planted therein. You will not do 
much good by interfering with the plants now ; 
they will probably flower later on if left alone. 
They should not be crowded together, but have 
Space enough to allow of air passing freely 
among the plants and crowns. A little light 
8 il or leaf-mould sprinkled between the plants 
will encourage root growth to strengthen to- 
wards spring, which will give a corresponding 
vigour to the runners to be removed for plant- 
ing. When allowed to stand and grow on from 
year to year they become a thicket of leaves too 
crowded and weak to flower satisfactorily, 
hence the necessity of an annual replanting. 
Tierunners during summer should be suppressed 
on the double varieties, but not on the singles, 





Flaked, white grounds having flakes of red, 
rose, scarlet, crimson, purple, and other tints. 
Bizarres, also diverse, in which there are two 
colours in the flakes on a diverse-coloured 
ground. Also Fancies, made up of many strange 
and pretty combinations of colours. Also 
Picotees, the true old form of which is found in 
white ground petals, having either heavy or 
very fine edges of rose, red, crimson, etc. Also 
now many yellow grounds, with somewhat 
splashed or flaked markings of diverse hues. 
Picotees generally have a less robust habit than 
have Carnations. Cloves are so named because 
of rich perfume, such as is found in the Old 
Clove Carnation, the sweetest of all. Most 
border or self-coloured Carnations are, or should 
be, sweet scented. If we have not told all you 
want to know, please ask more definitely what 
you wish to learn. | 





SINGLE DAHLIAs. 


THERE is probably no half-hardy flower to-day 
that so suitably lends itself to effective massing 
in the garden as the single Dahlia. Time was, 
however, when the single kinds were quite 
unknown in our gardens. The fear to-day, 





flowers may be arrived at through the influence 
of an exquisitely small-flowered species from 
Mexico—D. Merckii, a kind with rosy-mauve 
flowers of about the same diameter as a penny 
piece. From the exhibition point of view 
abundant material and ample novelty appear 
every season. This, however, is not altogether 
satisfying to those who do not exhibit. Doubt- 
less, the thing that many amateurs would like 
to know is the best way of securing an 
early display in open beds. This is best done 
by planting out pot roots in place of the young 
spring cuttings that often take time to make a 
start, particularly in dry or impoverished soils. 
Taken as a whole, the Dahlia prefers a rather 
strong and fairly rich soil, but excesses in the 
matter of manures are not for the best. A late 
batch of cuttings may be rooted any time in 
spring or early summer, and: the young plants 


| kept to 4-inch pots for the season and wintered 


in the same pots. Such plants, grown cold 
and allowed to start naturally, will form when 
planted out fine bushes and provide lots of 
flowers. Frequently the old roots are employed 
for the same reason, though generally the 
better flowers are produced from the pot-grown 
plants noted. Such roots may be kept secure 





Group of single white Dahlia in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


‘ 


which flower on the newly-made runners as well 
as from the crown itself. } 


Carnations, Picotees, etc., differences in.— 
Will you, througn your valuable paper, kindly enlighten 
me on the following subject—the distinguishing points 
between Carnations, Pinks, Picotees, and Cloves ?—O. P, 

[Carnations proper, Picotees, and Cloves are 
really all Carnations, as they are of the species 
Dianthus caryophyllus. Growth and general 
treatment have to be the same, Pinks are of a 
distinct species, Dianthus plumarius, have 
diverse habits of growth and flowering, having 
dense, dwarf shoots, easily propagated by 
cuttings, and have smaller flowers on shorter 
stems, and usually richly perfumed. Pinks are 
far more perennial than Carnationsare. Garden 
Pinks are chiefly of self colours, and many have 
serrated edges to the petals. The florist’s Pink 
generally has smooth petals and what are called 
laced edgings, the petals generally having a 
white ground and well defined margins or edgings 
of some dark colour. Pinks usually bloom 
several weeks before Carnations. The hardier 
or border varieties do well in almost any posi- 
tion, but the florists’ varieties are much more 
tender, and need great care and attention. 
Carnations are numerously divided. The 
florists’ sections, such as are grown by them for 
exhibition, include selfs of diverse hues, white, 
yellow, red, scarlet, crimson, purple, etc. 





perhaps, is not that the single Dahlia is likely 
soon to be superseded by something better, but 
that the increasing craze for mere ‘‘ size” in 
everything exhibited will spoil the type of 
beauty which the single Dahlia has arrived at. 
It is in the garden, however, where the medium- 
sized flower, the free and profuse bloomer excel, 
and not here only, but equally so does the 
moderate-sized bloom obtain prominence when 
used for cutting. The gardener who requires 
plenty of useful material for cutting will take care 
that he is not without a few of the free-flower- 
ing class, such as produce long stems. Those 
who purchase from time to time the very fine 
single Dahlias framed out on wire extenders at 
exhibitions know how difficult it is to secure 
similar flowers by ordinary methods of culture, 
Thus, it would be a material gain all round did 
the framers of Dahlia schedules prepare a class 
or two for exhibiting the flowers independently 
of any support. For example, nine or a dozen 
blooms of each kind, with not less than 12 inches 
of stem, which would permit of foliage and 
occasional buds also appearing on the stems, 
Such a class would tend to show there is a more 
natural way. Apart from this, there is room 
for a smaller race of these flowers, blooms that 
may be but little more than half the size of those 
generally seen at the present time. A possible 
way of obtaining a miniature race of these 





From a photograph by G, A, Champion, 


in any frost-proof cellar, and the cooler the 
better, so long as free from moisture. The 
Dahlia-bed or quarter should receive a change 
now and then, if not of site, of soil. By remoy- 
ing a portion and exchanging it for fresh, an 
improvement is always noticeable, and very 
rich soils at the winter digging should have a 
light dressing of lime. EK. J. 


Alstroemerias.—For late summer bloom- 
ing the Lily-like blossoms of Alstrcemerias are 
a pleasing adjunct to a garden of hardy flowers. 
They may be grown on almost any well-drained, 
warm border. Alstrcemerias, when grown as 
stated in light soil, composed of loam and leaf- 
mould, with some partly-rotted manure at the 
base, the bulbs being planted low down below 
the surface, seldom fail to give a supply of 
blooms in the early autumn, which are also 
useful for cutting, as they last long in a cut 
state. Autumn is the best time to put in the 
bulbs. Alstrcemerias are not, as a rule, very 
successful when grown in pots, and this is 
because of the depth of soil and freedom at the 
roots they need: 6 inches to 9 inches below the 
surface is not any too much for them. Fora 
cold border, where little sunshine is felt, it 
would be useless to try them, but a warm, dry 
aspect is just the place for them, provided, of 
course, the soil is suitable.—ToWNSMAN, 
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ROSES. 


WALL ROSES AND CLEMATIS FOR A 
TOWN GARDEN. 
(IN REPLY To ** CRoyDON.”) 

WE append a list of Roses suitable for a south 
wall, and have only named such kinds as will 
grow well. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that much depends upon the preparation of the 
soil and attention during the growing season 
whether the Roses will be a success. Even old 
and well-tried kinds of the Gloire de Dijon type 
will refuse to grow if their roots are not well 
cared for. Deep cultivation and efficient 
drainage if soil is very heavy are points to be 
remembered, and during the early summer the 
foliage should be well syringed. This should be 
done early in the morning, before sunrise, or in 
the evening, but beware of using cold water 
from the mains to the roots. A good soaking 
of liquid-manure about once in two weeks will 
be ample moisture for the roots. This should 
either follow rain or the ground be previously 
watered with clear water. We name more 
kinds than you will possibly require, in order 
to give a range of colour to select from, but 
have placed them in order of merit: Gloire de 
Dijon, Reine Marie Henriette, Reve d’Or, 
W. A. Richardson, Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
Longworth Rambler, Mme. Berard, Kaiserin 
Friedrich, Jaune Desprez, Aimée Vibert, Climb- 
ing Belle Siebrecht, Climbing Souvenir de 
Wootton, Mme. Jules Siegfried, Climbing 
Malmaison, and Blairii No. 2. 

These are all strong growers, so that it would 
be as well to afford plenty of space between 
each in order to allow of the branches being 
trained fan-shape. Ag the spaces between would 
be somewhat bare for a year or two, we have 
found it a good plan in such cases to plant 
alternately a variety of less vigorous growth. 
Kinds like Marie Van Houtte, Homer, Safrano, 
Sombrieul, Mme. Wagram, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
Anna Ollivier, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Mile. Abel Chatenay, etc, are well worth 
growing in this way.. During: the summer 2 
saucer-like cavity is made around the base of 
the plant which enables one to give liquid- 
manure freely. This results in some splendid 
blossom, 

We should be disposed to retam the wires 
already in the wall, as by keeping the shoots at 
a slight distance from the latter, growth is con- 
siderably retarded in spring and air circulates 
more freely. i 

A few Clematises could be interspersed among 
the Roses ; the walls would then have a better 
appearance than if you planted all Clematises on 
one of them; but we personally prefer these 
plants on pillars, supported by Larch poles or 
planted against arches. Both the Jackmani 
and Lanuginosa tribes are good and will grow 
freely in most town gardens. The former tribe 
should be cut down to within: 1.foot of the 
ground each year, but the latter merely require 
shoots thinning in spring. The best of the 
Jackmanni section (excluding the type which 

ou already possess) would be Jackmani Snow 
White, Star of India, and Mme. Edouard Andre; 
and of the Lanuginosa tribe the type, also: 
Henryi, Lady C. Neville, La France, Lanugi- 
nosacandida, Fairy Queen, Beauty of Worcester, 
Mrs. Hope, Princess of Wales, Purpurea elegans, 
and Mme. Van Houtte. These varieties flower 
during summer and autumn. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS i 


SPIDERY SORTS. 
(Rapin ro $2. iGs Hi.’ 


You will fiad the under-mentioned the best of 
the so-called -spidery Chrysanthemums, and, 
although the habit of the growth in several 
instances leaves much to be desired, pretty 
plants may be developed if rather more than 
ordinary care be given to their culture. ‘To see 
these plants at their best, they should be grown 
ina rather free manner, a partial disbudding 
answering better than the morerigid disbudding 
practised with the large blooms intended for 
exhibition. Now is a good time to commence 
their propagation, and plenty of useful cuttings 
should be available. If you ‘have to purchase 
your stock, you will find the majority of those 
mentioned not by any means expensive, 


Mrs, James Carter (syn. Thistlehead),— 
This, one of the prettiest of the thread- 
petalled varieties, in form somewhat resembles 
a Thistlehead. The colour is pale yellow, 
paling to primrose with age. Period of flower- 
ing, late November and early December, Height 
slightly over 3 feet. 

King or Prumes —A quaint flower and one 
of the longest of the spidery sorts. The florets 
are notched at the ends, giving the blooms a 
distinct appearance. Colour rich yellow. 
Period of flowering, late November and early 
December. Height rather more than 3 feet. 

Mrs Wm Frimxins.—A very refined and 
dainty blossom, with forked florets, the colour 
a shade of bright yellow. For decoration in 
December it is very useful. Height about 
34 feet. 

CANNELL'S Favourite. — A pure white 
counterpart of Mrs. Filkins, previously de- 
scribed. The florets in this instance also are 
prettily forked, and when grown fresly the 
blossoms develop somewhat semi-double form. 
This is superb in December. 

Sam CasweE_ut —Another charming spidery 
flower, and a delightful companion to the two 
sorts just mentioned. It is of a deep pink 
colour, with thread-like florets. Height rather 
more than 3 feet. 

Auicre Carter —A distinct thread-petalled 
flower, of pleasing form and dainty appearance. 
Colour reddish - brown, tipped with gold. 
Height between 2 feet and 3 feet. In flower 
late November and December. 

CuEeveux pv’OrR —This is another distinct 
ape the colour a rich golden-yellow. Height 
3 feet, 


GoLDEN SnoweER, when introduced a few 
seasons ago, was regarded as the most unique 
flower in this section, and rightly so. The 
florets are very long and drooping, resembling 
long silken threads. The colour is deep golden- 
yellow, shading off to bright chestnut-crimson. 
In flower late November and December, Height 
about 34 feet. 

Cenraurra,—Another distinct flower, with 
pretty waxy florets of a deep orange-yellow 
colour. It is very light and charming flower, 
and is devéloped in late November on plants 
about 34 feet high. 

Sirk Twist.—Very pretty, full, double 
blossom of refined form and pleasing appear- 
ance. Colour rosy-mative, shaded cream. 
Height 3 feet. 

Wuitrt Txureap.—This is one of the most 
beautiful of the newer introductions, the florets 
very massive and slightly notched at the ends, 
giving the bloomsa fluffy-like finish. The plants 
are free-flowering, and attain a height of about 
3 feet. Period of flowering, late November and 
early December. 


Crimson TANGLE.—Unless strongly grown, 
the blossoms are semi-double. It is a very 
quaint and curious flower, having a crimson- 
coloured zone, shading off to golden-yellow at 
the ends of the long, narrow florets. In flower 
during November and early December. Height 
about 3 feet or rather more. 

Lirtte Jrwet.—A flower much in the way 
of Mrs. James Carter, but more refined and of 
aclear, soft yellow colour. The plant also is 
more robust than the variety referred to. In 
flower late November and December. A.M., 
N.G.S., Dec. 4, 1901. 

Canary Birp.—In this variety we have a 
distinct acquisition to the spidery section. The 
flowers may he described as of ‘‘ shaggy” 
Japanese form, with long, silk-like florets, 
building up a charming bloom of pleasing 
appearance. The colour is rich canary-yellow, 
and, when the plant is growa freely, long, use- 
ful sprays are always available. Height about 
34 feet. In flower in Dacember. 

Herroint —Another welcome addition, and 
very pleasing when grown freely and cut in 
sprays of useful length for vase decoration. 
Very free-flowering. Colour old rose, shaded 
gold in the centre. Period of flowering, Decem- 
ber. Height about 3 feet. 

Litrtz Drar —A novelty of last season, and 
one for which there should be a good demand. 
It has long, narrow florets, building up a 
miniature Japanese bloom of drooping form, 
with a full centre, Colour canary-yellow lower 
florets slightly tinted carmine. Height about 
83 feet. In flower lata Nove...var and — 
fad 3 Boo E.G. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum Hxmouth Crim- 
son.—Among the novelties raised by Mr. 
Godfrey, which were exhibited in the autumn, 
this was particularly striking in shade of colour. 
It isa rich crimson, and as most of the long, 
thick florets recurve, that shade is seen to 
advantage. It is distinct as well as being a 
good grower. Such bright-hued varieties are 
very much wanted, both for show and general 
purposss—sorts to take the place of that old 
favourite E. Molyneux, so fine when in form, 
but now only grown well by the most skilled 
cultivators. The raiser recommends that crown- 
buds be selected, a term now understood by 
most readers.—H. 


Single-flowered Chrysanthemums. 
—Wherever Chrysanthemums are grown for the 
main object of supplying cut-flowers for house 
decoration, the collection should certainly in- 
clude some of the single sorts. The blooms are 
graceful and keep a long time after being cut, 
and, where exhibiting has not to be thought of, 
these take up considerably less time and atten- 
tion as compared with the incurved and Japanese 
sorts. I would recommend this class to the 
owners of small houses who are cramped for 
room in the autumn. They bear quantities of 
flowers, which are elegant for the table when 
arranged with suitable foliage. This is the time 
when many cuttings change hands, and, as they 
will root treely now, those who grow Chrysan- 
themums for the purpose named should give 
these pretty sorts a trial.—WooDBASTWICK. 

Chrysanthemums for town gar- 
dens (Swlphur).—We can appreciate your 
desire to grow a batch of Chrysanthemums in 


your town garden next season, but you willhave - 


to make a selection of those best suited to your 
purpose. Too many persons in the past have 
attempted to make a display with old stools of 
the best-known exhibition varieties, and have 
been disappointed. These old stools represent 
plants which in the ordinary course of events 
are at their best from the second week to the 
end of November. You should, therefore, 
dismiss from your mind the growing of the 
November sorts, and cultivate instead the early 
and semi-early kinds, which now embrace so 
many delightful sorts. As border plants for 
town gardens they are unequalled, and if a care- 
ful selection of varieties be made the garden 
should present quite a gay appearance during 
the latter part of August and the whole of Sep- 
tember and October. Until the end of October 
the weather, as a rule, remains fairly good and 
open, so that one may enter into the work with 
every prospect of success. Japanese varieties 
are largely in the ascendant in the early and 
semi-early kinds, but even here the greatest 
care should be exercised in making the 
selection. What is really wanted is the 
reflexed Japanese type of the Chrysanthemum. 
The Pompon sorts, however, are to be preferred 
to all others, as they bloom so profusely and 
stand town cultivation best. Both the Japan- 
ese and Pompon sorts, too, embrace quite a 
wide range of colour. It is necessary that a 
good start be made, in order that the plants 
when ready for planting out in the late spring 
be sturdy and strong. Sse that the cuttings 
are inserted as early as possible, and after they 
are rooted, carefully hardened off and subse- 
quently placed in a cold frame in a warm 
quarter of the garden, or else in the cold green- 
house. Admit air to the glass structure with 
care and encourage sturdy growth from the 
firet. The young plants should be potted on 
from time to time, the last potting being into 
pots 5 inches in diameter. The closing days of 
April or the early days of May should be chosen 
for planting outdoors, taking care to allow each 
plant plenty of room.—E. G. 





Photographs of Gardens, Planta, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
indoors or cutdzors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 


Ths Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Me. Ireton Arthur Jones, Woodpark, Upper 
Rathmines, Dublin, for Cordyline australis in 
Messr3. Pennick’s nursery at Delgany, Co. 
Wicklow. 2, Mr. A. Staples, Spondon Old 
Hall, Derby, for Lilium longiflorum Wilsoni. 


_ 
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‘and-.known. as the grandiflorus variety. “This 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
+ 
THE WINTER SWERT (CHIMONANTHUS 
FRAGRANS). 
Many a garden wall at this dull season attracts 
attention by the delicious Jonquil-like fragrance ; 


The difficulty of propagating this shrub prob- 
ably accounts for its scarcity. Nursery men 
generally propagate it by layers, which is the 


best way. It can be increased by seed, which 
sometimes ripens in warm places. It is very 
difficult to propagate by cuttings. There is 


much to be said in favour of a shrub that is 
capable of giving so much enjoyment in 
the open-air garden in midwinter. 











Fruit of the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans). 


of the Winter Sweet, for in spite of the sombre 
tint of the flowers their perfume is evident some 
yards away. We ought to prize this shrub 
more than we do, for what is there at this £ea- 
son among flowers in the open air that gives out | 
such agreeable fragrance? We meet with it 
often on garden or house walls, but very seldom | 
zee its blossoms in a room. We have lately | 
seen the flowers picked off and placed in saucers 
of damp sand, but this only gives the fragrance, 
and the pincushion-like arrangement is not 
beautiful, Only once do we remember to have 
geen the flowers used indoors in an intelligent | 
way, and in this the flowering twigs were cut a | 
foot or more in length and placed loosely in a 
vase with coppery Mahonia foliage. This was | 
an elegant arrangement and lasted sonie days. 
Much of the value and beauty of this shrub is 
lost by the way gardeners usually prune and 
train it, against a wall, This is done as if it 
were a Peach-tree, and the object. was to get a 
few fruits. Every shoot is most carefully 
tacked hard to the wall, and not unfrequently 
the very shoots that yield the flowers are cut 
away at the autumn pruning} consequently 
there is little or no bloom. It should be re- 
membered that it is a perfectly hardy shrub, 
and the reason we put it against a wall is to 
more thoroughly ripen the growths that produce 
the flowers, and the pruner should have this 
object in view and encourage the young 
growths, cutting away the old ones and those | 
not likely to produce flowering shoote. There _ 
is no need to tack the shoots hard against the 
wall, A well-grown Chimonanthus should in 
autumn bristle with young flowering twigs not 
tacked against the wall. These will give abund- 
ance of blooms, and a fair amount of these can 
be.cut for indoors at flowering time ; then about 
February the remaining shoots should be cut 
back to within 3 inches or 4 inches of the large 
branches. These cut-back shoots will in the 
ensuing summer send out other flowering shoots. 
It shows a want of knowledge of the habit of | 
the shrub to prune it either in early autumn or | 
in. summer. Such a delightful shrub is surely 
worth this little attention. Though one seldom 
gees it except against a wall, it can be success- 
fully grown as a bush in the warmer parts, or 
wherever the young shoots can become ripened. 
It is a very old garden shrub, and it is now 
generally known that there are two sorts, one 
with small, dullish white flowers of exquisite 
fragrance, the other with much larger flowers of 
a bright tone of yellow, but with less fragrance, 











is the commoner and more generally preferred. 





PERMANENT COVERINGS FOR 
WALLS AND FENCES. 
Wuist there are some few creepers 
amongst hardy and half-hardy annuals 
that are of service ina garden, it is not 
to these alone that one can turn with 
anything like satisfaction if there is 
much wall space to cover. For making 
walls bright and cheerful for most of the 
year we must go to permanent creepers, 
that after once planting give us little 
labour except the periodical attention of 
pruning and tying in, We hear so much 
nowadays of Vitis inconstans and its 
kindred as wall coverers, and I think 
rightly so, for after all, looking at them 
11um an all-round standpoint, what other 
creepers can equal them for their rapid 
growth? Perhaps the favour with which 
V. inconstans (Ampelopsis Veitchi) is 
regarded has been detrimental to the 
Ivy, and as a consequence, in a number 
of instances, if it has not been entirely 
superseded, it has been relegated to the 
second place as a wall covering. Even 
the Ivy can claim notice, for as an all-the- 
year-round creeper for our walls, not- 
withstanding its slower growth, it is 
without a rival. Oftentimes cold and 
bleak walls look all the colder for not 
being covered. Of course, some will 
say this is all fancy, but take two houses 
having a north or east aspect, the one bare and 
the other having its walls overrun with Ivy—I 





| think that, of the two, the one enveloped with 


foliage is not only the cosier looking, but is 
really drier and warmer, It is a matter for 
surprise that cold walls, whether house or 
garden, are often neglected in the way of climb- 
ing plants, but in'the Ivy one has a tried and 
true friend, Nor are we confined to one or two 
sorts, as a glance at the appended list will show. 
Ivies do not need anything very extravagant in 
the way of soil ; if they did there would be 
many failures, for after they have once been 
planted they are not, as a rule, treated 
very kindly. Whoever thinks of taking 
the trouble to replenish the border with a little 
fresh soil, much less manuring it? We are 
often too particular about tender climbers, but 
the Ivy planted out in the cold is often left 
there untouched and uncared for. Saggittefolia, 
dark green, bronzed in autumn ; Reegneriana, 
large thick foliage, a rapid grower ; palmata, 
leaves oval, strong and robust, a capital sort for 
towns; gracilis, pale green, reddish-brown in 
autumn; himalaica, small foliage and small 
stems ; angularis aurea, blotched with yellow, 


of dense growth ; palmata aurea, bright yellow ; 


and other pretty sorts like Emerald Green, 
marginata argentea, latimaculata, purpurea, 
Silver Queen, white edged; and maculata 
major, white markings, are all good. Cratwgus 
Lelandi and C, Pyracantha are both useful wall 
plants; the latter is often seen on cottage fronts, 
and is noted for its neat foliage and orange- 
scarlet berries, which are prevalent in the winter 
time. If one wants a sweet climber, then Jas- 


'minum officinale will not be forgotten ; this, 


too, is a quick grower, and is also to be remem- 
bered as atown climber. Few there are, indeed, 
who are not acquainted with that winter flower, 
so welcome whenever its blossoms open, J. 
nudiflorum. The red and white Pyrus japonica 
are spring visitors, and on sunny walls bloom 
abundantly. We must not forget Passifloras 
and Wistarias, Clematises and Loniceras, the 
latter too old and sweet to be cast aside where 
there are walle to cover or arches to furnish, 
About Clematises one cannot say much more 
than has already been said, except that to new 
planters they are reminded that there are other 
types than Jackmani of use out-of-doors, beau- 
tiful though the varieties contained in that 
section are, and I would particularly call the 
attention of intending purchasers to: Duchess 
of Edinburgh, double white; J. G. Veitch, 
double lavender, of the Florida section, and to 








Lord Nevill, dark plum; Andersoni Henryi, 
white; Fairy Queen, pale flesh; Princess of 
Wales, deep mauve; and Lawsoniana, rosy- 
purple, belonging to the lanuginosa group, all 
of them succeeding well in the open on warm 
walls. Whatever climbing sorts of Roses one 
selects, Gloire de Dijon is still worth a good 
deal for all-round positions. It has had a 
long and successful career, and though old is 
ever new, for year by year it retains its hold on 
people, and, as a grower for market told me, 
notwithstanding the numerous excellent wall 
Roses, the old Gloire is by no means played out 
and has yet a wonderful sale. Wis i 


_ Magnolia grandiflora.—This makes an 
imposing wall plant. In a rich deep soil and in 
warm localities it frequently reaches a height of 
from 16 feet to 20 feet. It requires time to pro- 
duce a good-sized plant, as at first it is of slow 
growth. In all doubtful cases the soil should be 
specially prepared for it ; a hole 3 feet deep and 
6 feet wide should be dug for it, and if there is 
any choice of soil select the top-spit of an old 
pasture field, regulating the depth according to 
its composition ; then let it be stacked in a heap 
for six months before using it, and as regards 
the future progress of the plant, it does not 
object to a bit of well-rotted manure. About 
every second year fork in over the roots one or 
two barrowloads, Young plants should not be 
pruned at al], and old plants do not require 
much done to them in that way. Itis advisable 
sometimes to cut out a branch where too thick, 
but not otherwise. Plants of this description 
do not like much disturbance at the roots, 
therefore they should only be planted where 
they are likely to remain for some years, and in 








Flowering branch of the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans). 


a general way it is better to plant young and 
vigorous plants than to renovate old ones. They 
are best planted in April, and they should 
receive some. protection during severe weather 
the first year after being planted, 
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FRUIT. 


MADRESFIELD COURT GRAPE 
CRACKING. 


*- * . . . 

Wat a pity it is that we hear of so many 
failures with this fine Grape, which possesses 
not only a handsome appearance, but fine flavour 
and free bearing combined. It is a Grape, 
moreover, which can be had in use from the 
beginning of July till the end of September. 
I have kept it in fairly good condition till 
November, but by that time it is liable to 
shrivel ; it will do quite well in the same house 
with Black Hamburgh. The temperature tor 
that variety seems to suit the Madresfield Court. 
Its fault, and the only one I know, is that it is 
liable to crack, The cause, in my opinion, of 
the cracking is overpressure of sap, and the 
thinness of the skin causes the splitting. What 
is required is a counteraction of the flow of sap, 
brought about by a special treatment of this 
variety. It generally happens when the berries 
commence to colour. Some try to remedy the 
evil by cropping too heavily, by which means 
another failure sometimes occurs—namely, that 
of the berries not colouring properly, nor do 
they swell to their full natural size. Others 
withhold water from the roots as soon as the 
first sign of colouring appears; this in many 
cases does not prevent the splitting. I have 
grown the variety in question for many years 
with success; the first year I grew it a few 
berries cracked, but since then I have had no 
cracking. Cutting the branches half way 
through between the main stem and bunch I do 
not think of any use, as I have seen the berries 
split more on shoots that were so treated than 
on those which were not cut. By adopting the 
following system I generally have the variety 
in good condition without cracking. My Vines 
are planted inside, the roots having free access 
to the outside border through arches. As soon 
as the berries commence to colour I cover the 
outside border with lights to throw off heavy 
rains, the soil being of a heavy, tenacious nature ; 
otherwise, if the soil was not so I do not think 
it would be necessary to cover the border. The 
inside border is freely watered when necessary. 
Upon the commencement of colouring I allow 
all the laterals to grow away.at will. Some 
may imagine that by allowing these laterals to 
grow so freely light is excluded too mach. 
That is not the case, as previous to colouring 
they are kept closely pinchsd. I think free 
extension of the laterals is the only preventive 
of the evil. In my case this has always 
prevented the splitting. A free admission of 
air night and day, too, is essential in assisting 
colouring ; the air, too, should be kept buoyant 
and free from excessive moisture by keeping the 
hot-water pipes warm. kK, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Grafting Vines.—I have a Vine Mrs. Pince in a 
mixed house, and asthe fruit never ripens, I want to know 
if I could graft it, and how I should proceed, and when? 


—H., F. 0. 

[The grafting of Vines is not often attended 
with success by the inexperienced in the 
generally accepted term, still it may be and is 
done by some with satisfactory results. The 
method known as bottle grafting is that often 
practised, and is done by choosing a scion of 
sufficient length to allow of the lower end being 
inserted in a bottle, which is afterwards kept 
filled with water. The first necessity is a suit- 
able lateral growth on which to attach the 
graft, and this should be at a convenient point 
at the base of the Vine to become the future 
fruiting rod, You are more likely to succeed 
if the old Vine is cut back at once to the posi- 
tion of the selected lateral for grafting, then 
instead of the sap being monopolised by the 
Vine, it is concentrated on the graft. Choose 
a length of well-ripened lateral, take off a slice 
from this with a sharp knife, and also from the 
stock, at a convenient position to fit the scion 
neatly to the foster lateral, making the two 
barks meet so that the union is easily affected. 
To make it more secure, cut a tongue first in 
the graft and then on the stock, the two cuts 
being made in opposite directions, and fit them 
one into the other before binding. This will be 
helpful later on by making the union stronger. 
Bind tightly with raffia, and encase the union 
with grafting wax, Moss, or clay. Arrange 
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your bottle so that it is suspended to hold water 
in a slanting position. If you purchase a Vine 
of another kind to work on to your old one, you 
will dispense with the need of a bottle by 
simply inarching it. This is done exactly the 
same as in bottle grafting, excepting that you 
have the Vine ina pot. The time to do this is 
jast as the Vines are commencing to grow, and 
it is better to retard the graft by keeping it 
cool, so that the state of the stock is in advance 
of thescion. It is important that the graft and 
stock be of the same size, and the binding must 
be very cautiously removed when the swelling 
of the shoots necessitates it. It would %e 
advisable to take off one and put on another, 
especially at the extremities of the union, 
otherwise there is risk of the callus bursting the 
two apart. Roots sometimes form out of the 
callus, and these, if not observed in good time, 
are very apt to separate the union. This is 
especially the case when the house is kept close 
and humid, a condition favourable to root 
growth in grafted Vines. ] 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


The stag beetle (N. O’Shea).—The caterpillar you 
sent is a specimen of the grub of a beetle nearly allied to 
the stag beetle. It is known as Dorcas parallelipipidus or 
Sinodendron cylindricum. I expect it belongs to the 
latter species, but I am not sure. The grubs have pro- 
bably fed on the wookwork of your hen-house. Tame ry 
to say I do not know any British name for this insect.— 
G. 8.8. 


Caterpillar on cut-flowers.—I found the enclosed 
caterpillar on some cut-flowers, and I presume it came off 
the Chrysanthemums, as it has fed off a flower enclosed 
over-night with it. Do you know the name? And is it 
destructive ?—A READER. 

[The caterpillar you found on your cut-flowers is the 
caterpillar of the angle-shades moth (Phlogophora 
meticulosa), ® very common insect. It is certainly 
injirious, but does not occur in sufficient numbers to be 
really considered as a pest.—G. S. S.] 


Gall on Rose-tree roots.—I enclose a lump of 
matter which had formed round the roots of one of my 
Roses, and I take it to be a disease, asit ig fullof wireworm. 
I should be much obliged if you would kindly inform me 
what the disease is, and the probable cause of it, and 
also how it is to be prevented and cured? The Rose 
in question was grown from a cutting, and is, I think, 
Alister Stella Grey, but of this I am not sure.—Miss M. 
CLIVE. 

[The ‘‘lump of matter’ which has formed 
round the root of your Rose is a gall formed by 
one of the four-winged or Hymenopterous gall- 
flies. I could find no wireworms in it, only the 
little gall-fly grubs. There is no means of pre- 
venting the gall-flies from laying their eggs on 
the plant but covering the latter with something 
distasteful to the flies. This is hardly worth 
troubling about unless the Roses are frequently 
attacked, which is not likely. As soon as a gall 
is noticed cut it off. If you are troubled again 
in the same manner kindly send up another gall. 
—G.8. 5] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Quertes ana answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules; All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Evitor of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followino 
the receipt of their communication. We do net reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
yreatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We can undertake 
toname only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 








» PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Pruning Clematises (Maud Marion).—Prune 
Olematises Mme. Edouard Andre and Gipsy Queen as you 
would O. Jackmani, All of this section flower on the 


summer shoots, while O. montana blooms on the old and 
ripened wood. 


Fuchsias, rotting of (Q. Q.).—There is apparently 
too great an amount of atmospheric moisture in your 
greenhouse, which may be counteracted by increased 
ventilation whenever possible. It would be also much 
better for your Fuchsias if you have room to stand them 
on the greenhouse stage, as the additional light and air 
there will help to counteract the mildew. 
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Scale on Fern fronds (H. W. R ).—A plant in 
such a condition we should advise you to burn. It is 
literally covered with scale. If you do not care to destro 
it, all the insects should be scraped off and the plant well 
washed with Quassia-extract and soft-soap. In the course 
of a few days wash again to make sure of killing any young 
that escaped the first application. It will overrun every 
plant in the house if not cleared off. 


Calceolarias failing (Q. Q.).—We suspect your 
Calceolarias are badly attacked by aphides or green-fly, 
which will cause the leaves to perish in the manner you 
state. They may be readily destroyed by using the XU 
vaporiser. We know of no other plant that green-fly will 
kill so quickly as the Calceolaria, and think if you examine 
your plants carefully you will find this to be the cause. If 
pot, it may be an excess of moisture, as the Calceolaria 
thrives best with a free circulation of air. 


Clerodendron fallax (Lively).—This is usually 
treated as a stove or warm greenhouse plant. It will, how- 
ever, succeed in a lower temperature than many subjects 
with which it is often associated, and may be wintered in 
& structure that does not fall below 45 degs., provided the 
roots are kept in a moderately dry state, but by no means 
parched up. In the spring it will start freely into growth, 
and the young shoots then produced strike root as readily 
asaFuchsia. If possible, they should at thatstage have a 
little more heat than an ordinary greenhouse. 


Dodecatheons (H. S. Sweeney).—These are quite 
hardy, requiring a cool situation and light, loamy soil. 
The nature of the soil, however, is of little importance, a3 
they will grow almoat as freely in peat or leaf-mould, the 
position being the principal point. They soon form large 
tufts, which should be divided every third or fourth year. 
The best time to divide is the end of January or early in 
February, when the roots are becoming active. Care 
tuust, however, be taken not to break them up too small, 
as there is a danger of losing the plants if they are in a 
weakly condition. They may also be easily raised from seed. 


Poinsettias failing (Little Chang).—Your Poin- 
settias have undoubtedly received some severe check to 
cause them to drop their leaves in the manner described. 
If they have been allowed to get very dry or the temper- 
ature has fallen considerably lower than that named by 
you, the results would be such as you state. Dense fogs, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of towns, cause the 
effects described by you, and around London this winter, 
where we have had several bad visitations, a great many 
of the Poinsettias have suffered in exactly the same way. 
The only thing you can do is to guard against checks as 
far a3 possible, and to bear in mind that a minimum tem- 
perature of 55 degs. should at least be maintained in the 
structure where the Poinsettias are. 


Sauromatum guttatum (4Adam).—This needs 
soil to grow in, the same as most of the Arums, to which 
it is nearly allied. The temperature of a sitting-room 
would be sufficient for it, but the unpleasant odour of the 
blossoms would soon cause its banishment therefrom. 
This Sauromatum isa native of the Himalayas, and suc- 
ceeds perfectly at Kew planted out in a narrow south 
border in front of the Orchid-houses. Tae warmth from 
the houses prevents it from being frozen in the winter. 
The firm, solid bulb pushes up a solitary leaf, while the 
flower-spathes (borne generally in the spring) have a 
peculiarly weird appearance. They are long and tapering, 
and in colour green, richly barred with chocolate-crimson, 
while the long spadix is of a dull green hue. Asa curiosity 
it attracts from its lizard-like appearance, but the odour 
of the blossoms is not suitable for confined places. 


Camellia buds dropping (7. M. O).—Three 
possible- reasons suggest themselves for your Oamelliag 
dropping their buds. Firstly, an excess of moisture at 
the roots; secondly, the reverse of this, as plants in tubs 
or boxes may get dry in the centre of the ball of earth 
without that fact being suspected ; and, thirdly, which is 
a frequent cause, an insufficient circulation of air through- 
out the structure in which they are grown. Very bad 
cases of bud-dropping are often cured by additional venti- 
lation, for it must be borne in mind that the Camellia is 
nearly if not quite hardy, and greatly resents being 
coddled in any way. An examination will reveal the fact 
whether they are too wet or too dry, and if no fault can 
ba found in this respect more air should be given, espe- 
cially during the dull, damp days often experienced in 
autumn and winter. 


Edgings for garden path (P. F.).—Although 
39x ag a live edging may seem expensive at the first, yet 
in the end it is cheapest, because, beyond being clipped 
once a year, it gives no further trouble, and may remain 
so treated for twenty years without needing lifting and 
replanting. But other live edgings, such as Thrift, Sedum 
Lydium, Violets, Strawberries, Daisies, or similar dwarf- 
growing plants constantly need replanting, and give much 
trouble to keep in proper order. For a kitchen garden 
nothing is better than blue or drab edging-tiles of what is 
called the cable or rope twist pattern at the top. If these 
be properly put down, with some good mortar betweeu 
each to fill the joint, tney endure for many yeara, harbour 
no weeds or insects, are always neat in appearance, and 
are much more suited to such a garden than are plant 
edgings. Turf 10 inches wide, so as to carry a small lawn- 
mower, algo makes a neat and very enduring edging, and 
is soon mown and edged. 


Pruning Roses planted in November 
(G. F. D.).—The first spring following the planting, Roses 
need to be somewhat differently pruned from what they 
will be in succeeding years. Taking the climbers first, we 
would advise you to cut them back to about half their 
present length. This should not be done until end of 
March. You must not expect much, if any, blossom this 
year, as the plants will be occupied in furnishing growths, 
which must not be cut away next year. The long growths 
which should be produced this summer merely require 
tipping next spring;’they will then blossom the whole 
length of the shoots, especially if slightly spread out in a 
fan-shaped manner. Whengrowths become too numerous 
or too old, cut the latter clean out and the former reduce 
in number, retaining always the hardest and most matured. 
Soft, pithy wood is always best removed right down to the 
base. The dwarf-growing kinds prune as follows: In 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Countess of Oxford, and Viscountess 
Folkestone leave the growths from 6 inches to 8 inches 
long ; those of Victor Hugo cut hard back to the best and 
plnmpess eye, which will be about the third or fourth from 

e bace. 
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FRUIT. 


Victoria Plum stocks (Fifteen Year's’ Reader ) 
—Oould Victoria or other Plums be induced to grow from 
cuttings, trees would no doubt in bush form be plentiful 
enough on their own roots; but as they cannot be so in- 
creased, nurserymen find it absolutely needful to bud or 
graft these Plums on to stocks, and those stocks are chiefly 
known as the Brussels and Mussel Plums. These are 
raised in enormous quantities, for the most part in France, 
and sent over here for our nurserymen to plant up, and, 
when strong enough, to bud or graft. Budding in the 
sides of the stems of these stocks is the method chiefly 
practised. That is done usually in the month of August. 
We very much doubt whether were any Plums on their 
own roots they would make satisfactory trees. It may be 
taken for granted that the budding on seedling stocks is 
the best method. Our finest Raspherry is Superlative. 
You will also find Baumforth’s Seedling, Hornet, and 
Norwich Wonder to be good market varieties. 


Planting fruit-trees (Sa/f).—Before you plant 
fruit-trees on your exposed, wind-swept position you 
should plant a belt of Spruce Fir-trees some 10 feet wide, 
that shall grow up rapidly and faster than the fruit-trees. 
The result should be that by the time the fruit-trees come 
into bearing the belt of Spruce would furnish some pro- 
tection. To enable Spruce to grow well the soil should be 
broken up 12 inches deep, be thoroughly cleaned, and have 
s0mé manure added. The same course should be followed 
in preparing the soil for the fruit-trees, partially breaking 
the chalk subsoil below at the same time. It is useless to 
plant permanent fruit-trees on any soil, especially that 
which is shallow, unless the ground be well broken up and 
cleaned at the first. In your case, some half-decayed 
manure should be added. Plant espaliers 4 feet from the 
edges of the paths, so as to have borders in front. These 
should be 16 feet apart. Plant dwarf or bush trees at 
12 feet apart, and get it done as speedily as you can. 


Sheep-bitten fruit-trees (Wellington) —Whether 
your fruit-trees, presumably in an orchard, will recover 
from the effects of the bark-eating will depend on the 
extent of the harm done. If the animals have in any cases 
eaten the bark off all round the stems, so as to leave none 
uniting the top and bottom bark, such trees are almost 
certain to die. If, on the other hand, the bark has been 
eaten in patches only, and in no case has the upper and 
lower barks been entirely severed, but a union has been left 
in places, then the tree will live. Your only course is to 
get either gas or Stockholm tar and, having it gently 
warm, coat over the eaten places on the stems with it, 
then cast dry dirt over the tar to give it bark colour. In 
time, as new bark is formed, that will push off the tar. In 
the meantime you must put eithsr bushes tied tightly 
round the tree-stems or loose wire to keep the sheep from 
doing harm in the future. 


Overgrown wall Pear-trees (H. S.) —Thanks 
to the rough drawing you send, we are enabled to see at 
a glance the condition ‘of your wall-trained Pear-trees. 
Unfortunately, for permanent Pear-trees horizontally 
trained your wall of 5 feet in height is toolow. For such 
purpose the wall should have been 10 feet in height at least. 
Thus, in your case, because the growth was so restricted, 
the trees threw shoots in great abundance, and the course 
you took of carrying upright branches from the top 
horizontal branches was the best. But you cannot hope 
to get fruit from these if you cut back the summer 
growths each season. You should simply thin them out, 
leaving two or three of the strongest to each upright, then 
very slightly shortening those back and drawing them 
down to arch over the path in front. In two years 
those should fruit. If you cut this top wood hard down, 
only other wood will follow, unless you.root-prune your 
trees hard 4 feet from the wall. That may check wood 
growth for a few years, and cause the trees to fruit. But 
if the roots be untouched you must of necessity let the 
trees have a free growth, as*advised. 


VEGETABLES 


Slug infested soil (X. Y. Z.)—You cannot do 
better than give your soil a dressing of fresh gas-lime, in 
the proportion of 2 bushels to 3 rods, epreading it well 
about and breaking it down finely, allowing it to lie exposed 
to the air and pulverise for a month, then digging if in 
That should help destroy vermin, sweeten, and improve 
the soil. Let it be buried a month before you commence 
cropping. Slugs are found to harbour most about the 
bases of walls, and it will be a good plan if you fork away 
several inches of soil from near the walls, and dress thickly 
with fresh slaked lime, then replace the soil. Your best 
remedy, when they are out feeding in the evening, 
is to dust the crops freely witb fresh lime and soot, as 
that soon kills the pests. 





SHORT REPLIBS. 


Roaburgh-hire.—The plant you refer to is Clematis 
montana. Solanum crispum has large clusters of fine 
purple-blue flowere, which in favoured gardens are suc- 
ceeded by small whitish berries. ——A. A. M.—Leave your 
Honeysuckles alone, and givea mulching of rotten manure 
over the roots.——A. W. Douglas Dale —You cannot do 
better than get Hobday’s ‘‘ Villa Gardening” from this 
office, price 63. 6d. It is impossible to advise about the 
boiler unless we were to see the house, Consult our 
advertising columns.——S. Minevs.—There is no one book 
dealing with the whole subject. Kindly say to what kind 
of farming you refer.——Garden Boy.—Let us see the 
article you refer to, and then we will let you know.—— 
S. L. Murgatroyd.—We fear it is of little use troubling 
about the Banana, as it has evidently been killed by the 
frost.——Field Mouse.—Bamboos are not well suited to 
pot culture, the space being too restricted. Arundinaria 
japonica you will find as good as any for the purpose.—— 
Geo. H. Grange.—1, Yes, the acid will kill the shoots of 
the Roses. You ought to paint the netting. 3, Yes, if 
they are well rooted. We doubt, however, if the Roses 
will have rooted ere now.—— Minerva.—Out your Ivy hard 
into the wall with a pruning shears early in April.——A. Z, 
—You can buy the flowers you refer to at a cheap rate in 
Covent Garden Market. Lily of the Valley is home grown, 
—7T. Watts. — Your Chrysanthemums are so badly 
affected with the ‘‘rust” that we would advise you to 
throw them all away and begin with a fresh clean stock, 
Tuberose bulbs are not worth growing the second year.—— 
S. W.—See article in our issue of January 11, p. 604.—— 
Maud Marion.—We do not think you want any covering 
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such as you suggest, but if you do have such, any of the | 
Mossy Saxifrages would be as good as anything you can 
use.——Ignoramus.—The reference in the issue of Dec. 7, 
p. 533, was to the dried heads, which are very useful in the 
winter for.decoration along with Physalis, Statices, etc. 
——Robert Young Andrews.—Yes, if once this pest 
attacks a collection it will spread over the whole. Any 
affected plants should be burned at once, and a fresh 
stock obtained._—Peat.—The peat you send is of no value 
for potting. If used for such a purpose it will, when wet, 
become a pasty, sticky mass, in which plants will fail to 
grow.——C. M. Spooner.—All depends on the treatment 
you can give them. You will, we think, find it cheaper 
to buy flowering plants. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Begonia.—They are Orchids, 
but how do you think we can name from leaves only ? — 
H. W., Notttngham.—Impossible to name from leaves only. 
—Field Mowse.—1, Aster ericoides; 2, Evidently an 
Andromeda, but difficult to say without flowers. — Lively. 
—1, Fittonia argyoneura; 2, Pteris cretica; 3, Pteris 
cretica albo-lineata ; 4, Adiantum concinnum Jatum.—— 
Medlar.—-The Hemlock Spruce (Tsuga canadensis), a forest 
tree eometimes over 100 feet high, and inhabiting cold 
northern regions from Nova Scotia to Minnesota. It has 
been largely planted in England, but does not seem to 
attain to such a size as in its native country. It likes a 
damp soil.——J, B —One of the spidery varieti's known 
ag Mrs. Filkins.—— W. J. C., Plumstead Subscriber.—We 
think it is a Medicago, but want the flowers to be quite 
sure.——C. D.—Varieties of Crotons, difficult to name 
without comparison.——R. W. H.—1, Colcgyne cristata ; 
2, Dendrobium thy rsiflorum in a small state, or D. Farmeri. 
——H, F, P.—Impossible to name from such a withered 
up scrap. 





Catalogues received.—W. Cuthbertson, Rothesay, 
N.B —List of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, etc. John 
K. King, Coggeshall, Essex; and Reading, Berks.— 
Manual of Gardening and Abridged List for 1902.— 
Herd Brothers, Penrith.—List of Garden Seeds, ete — 
Frank Dicks and Co., 66, Deansgate, Manchester.—Select 
and Reliable Flower Seeds, etc. Little and Ballantyne, 
Carlisle.—Choice Vegetable and Flower Seeds Barr and 
Sons, 11, 12, 13, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C.— 
Seed Guide for 1902. H. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, 
Kent. — Descriptive List of Chrysanthemums. —— W 
Outbush and Son, Highgate, N.— Seed Catalogue for 1902 
——Edmondson Bros , 10, Dame-street, Dublin.— Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds and Garden Requisites.——Armitage 
Bros , Nottingham,—Seeds, Plants, and Garden Sundries 
——Meesrs. Haage and Schmidt, Erfurt —General Seed 
Catalogue.——W. Richardson and Co., Horticultural and 
Heating Engineers, Darlington.—Catalogue of (Green- 
houses, ete ——Z Coleman, Sandwich, Kent.— Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds and Seed Potatoes. 


RAINS’ ROYAL SEEDS 


For Greenhouse and Garden. 
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Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 


MICHAEL RAINS & CO., 


Seed Merchants, 


34, MANSELL ST., ALDGATE, E.C. 
LONDON. | 
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or any tender. 












Have you had my SrEp 
CATALOGUE AND GUIDE? 
If not, send one stamp 
Everyone who has a garden 


and it will be cent at once, 
must have one, 


G. F. LETTS, Seed Merchant, West HADDON, RuGBY. 


TO CLEAR IMMEDIATELY. 


YACINTHS, small, for shrubberies or side 
beds, 6d. doz. Hyacinths for bedding, large stuff, 1s, 
doz Hyacinths. best named sorts, white, yellow, blue pink, 
and red, 1s. 6d. doz. (were 48. 6d.) Crocus, 8d. 110. Tulips, 
white, yellow, or mixed, single or double, 2s. 6d. 100. Ranun- 
culus. 1s, 6d. 100. Anemones, 23. 100. Narcissus princeps, 28. 
100. Single Daffodils, enormous bulbs, 1s. 100. Pheasant-eyed 
Narcissus, Js 34.100. Double Daffodils. 2s. 6d. 100. Mixed 
Narcissus. will include about 10 sorts, 28.100. Tris, fine bulbs, 
8d. 100 T have also a lot of bulbs, mixed, including Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils (single and double), Polyanthus Narcis- 
sus. Double Gardenia Narcissus, Sir Watkin Narciesus, and 
reveral other sorte, to clear. I will take Js. 6d. 100, well 
mixed. All orders over 5s. comets paid. N.B.—These are 
all imported bulbs of first size py Lots divided.—G. F. 
LETTS, Bulb Merchant, West Haddon, Rugby. 


5/- GRAND GREENHOUSE COLLECTION 5/- 


4 SMILAX, 1 Asparagus Fern, 3 Heliotrope, 

4 Fuchsias, 6 Ferns, 6 Primulas, 4 Carnations, 1 Palm, 
1Camellia, 1 Jarge Indiarubber Plant, 2 Maidenhair Trees, 
1 Magnolia, 3 Deutzias, 2 Azaleas, 4 Aralias, 2 Genistas, 
2 Passion-flower, 2 Pelargoniums, 2 Hydrangeas, 3 Cyclamen, 
12 splendid Hyacinths for pots or glasses, 25 Tulips, 6 Lilies, 
tCO splendid Narc.ssus. Now all the above will be packed in 
wooden box, all named, carriage paid, 5a.6d. The above isa 
splendid lot of stuff. Bulbs alone are worth the money. 
(Name paper.)—G F. LETTS, Wert Haddon, Rugby. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF ST. MARYLEBONE. 


WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
HE WORKS COMMITTEE of the Council 


of this Borough invite TENDERS from persons willing 
to CONTRACT for WORK REQUIRED to be PER- 
FORMED and MATERIALS to be USED in convection 
with the MAINTENANCE of PUBLIO RECRFATION 
GROUNDS at the undermentioned places—viz ,ST. JOHN'S 
WOOD, PADDINGTON STREET, and the PARISH 
CHUROH.,. 

Further particulars and copy of Spevification may be 
obtained on applicationto F. PAGhT WADDINGTON,M.IC.E, 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Oouvcil, at the Town Hall, 
Marylebone-lane, W., between the hours of 10 a.m, and 
4p.m, daily (saturdays excepted). 

Tenders addressed ‘to the undersigned and endoraid 
“Tender for Public Gardena” to be delivered at the Town 
Hall on or before JANUARY 27th instant. 


The Council do not pledge themselves to accept thse lowest 











By Order, 

W.H GARBUTT, 
The Town Hall, Marylehbone-lane, W. Town Clerk. 
January, 1992. 
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Pants ProrTecTen, 


My 


SPECIAL. 


saves 50 per cent. 


Yi} 
OS Wea Ui | 


BY 
USING 


GARD 


Send P.C, for SAMPLES, with Catalogue containing 44 large pages, with nearly 
100 Illustrations, with hints on horticulture, 


Money $ 


SEND TO-DAY 
WEST'S 


Seep GERMINATOR 


No destruction of 
seed. Germinates a fortnight earlier. 
A 6d. box (post free) lasts for years. 





-Lagour Easep 


Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 
ALL 
Horticultural 
Sundries, 


GC. E. WEST, 
Roundhay. 


(Sufficient Address.) 


NO AGENTS. 
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_____—_— 
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EN SUNDRIES 
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HIGH-CLASS SEEDS| ‘jissesiasaiiaiassia* 


That Succeed Everywhere. 


&f Your Name and 
Address, please, and I 
will send you our 1902 
Catalogue of High-class 
Seegs. Grown all over 
the world and succeed 
everywhere. Thousands 
of Gardens made into 
perfect paradises with 
our beautiful flowers, 
$0 our customers say 
when ordering seeds, 
and many medals and 
prizes won by exhibi- 
tors. They cannot be 
beaten. 
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GARDEN GUIDE For 1902 


IS NOW READY. 


It is a comprehensive and valuable publication, that should 
be in the hands of all who are interested in gardening. 
There are many pages devoted exclusively to cultural bints, 
which have been specially re-written and brought up to date 
by gardening experts. The various subjects are dealt with 
in a practical and concise manner, and the instructions given 
can easily be followed to success. It is, in addition. a Cata- 
logue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Florists’ Flowers. 
Nursery Stock, and, in fact, of '‘Everything for the Garden.” 
Tt has to be sent by parcel post, and is forwarded for actual 
cost of postage—3d. 


ROSES (A Speciality). 


OUR SPECIAL LINE IN TEAS.—We will send 
one each of the following twelve distinct varieties. carriage 
free for cash, for 5s. 9d.: Beauté Inconstante, Belle Lyon- 
naise, Bridesmaid, Oatherine Mermet, Homer, Hon. HE. 
tifford, Mme. Falcot, Mme. Lambard, Maman Cochet, Papa 
Gontier, Sunset, and The Bride. 

HYBRID TEAS.—Twelve distinct varieties, carriage 
free for cash, for 63. 6d. 

HYBRID PERPETUALS.—Twelve distinct varie- 
ties for 5s. 6d.; newer and better sorts at 78. 6d. dozen. All 
carriage free. 

STANDARD ROSES.—These average from 3} to 4ft., 
and have fine heads. We can supply twelve well-known varie- 
ties for 183. ; second selection, 168. doz. t 


HALF-STANDARDS.—Twelve popular varieties for 
153.; six for 7s. 6d 


ALL CARRIAGE BREE FOR CASH. 


HOBBIES NEW GIANT SWEET PEAS 


(SOW NOW). 
AWARDED GOLD MEDAL LAST YEAR, 


One packet each of about 50 seeds each of the following 
10 New Giaut Sweet Peas, post free for 1s. 24.; with copy of 
‘*Garden Guide,” as above, post free, 1s. 5d. All plump new 
seeds, carefully hand-picked: Sadie Burpee, Navy Blue, 
Black Knight, Lady Skelmersdale, Countess Gadogan, Hon. 
¥. Bouverie, Mrs. Dugdale, Lady Grisel Hamilton, Lady Nina 
Balfour, Lady Mary Currie We were awarded the National 
Sweet Pea Society's Large Gold Medal for our large Collection 
at the Westminster Aquarium in July last. 


HOBBI 


BIES 
2/6 COLLECTION OF VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Post free for cash. Two Collections to one address pos 
free for 4s, 9d. . 
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Ag t| eReaTH , 
The Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Sweet Peas. 
and other favourites are marvellous. 1 000 
varieties in small or large packets of Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds. 


JOHN R. FLOWER, “2exei"7Rs. 


All Carriage Paid. 








ja- Before ordering Sweet Peas, 
read description in my Catalogue. 
All the very best varieties at Half 
usual price. True to name. 


ee A GAY GARDEN FOR 1/2. 


READ ON HOW TO BE ACQUIRED :— 


HE BEST 1s. COLLECTION of FLOWER 

SEEDS IN THE WORLD, post free, Ia, 2d.; 
contains one liberal packet of each of the following, with 
gratis packet of new and beautiful Mikado Poppy, a real 
Japanese flower, white edged crimson, splendidly fringed, and 
of artistic appearance, thriveanywhere. Prize Aster Victoria, 
Peony Perfection, and Prize Quilled, all mixed Prize Stock, 
many colours, pronounced by all purchasers best they have 
ever seen: Chrysanthemum inodorum, producing purest 
double white flowers from July to December; tricolor Mar- 
guerites, New Lord Beaconsfield, Gladstone, Sultan, ail 
mixed, guaranteed true; Mignonette, Orimson Giant, large 
spikes; new Gaillardias, mixed, including’ Picta Lorenziana, 
very brilliant, scarlet and yellow; Godetia flaminea, flaming 
crimson, showy bedder; new Helichrysum Fireball, crimson, 
white, scarlet, and yellow, al) mixed; Calendula Meteor, 
very striking novelty; Candytutt, Dobbie's Spiral, white, 
excellent for cutting; Linaria aurea, orange and purple, 
deserves extended popularity; new double Cornflowers, in 
great diversity of colours. All easy to grow, with full 
directions for cultivation, And please to 


} pt. Early Peas 1 pkt. Cabbage ! 1 oz. Onion 
UN DERSTAND + pt. Late Peas | 1 oz. Carrot | 1 oz. Parsley 
ad a further inducement to lovers of good flowers to try my | } pt. Broad Beans | 4 oz. Cress | 1 oz. Parsnip 
Seedsg, I will give + oz. Beet 4 oz. Lettuce 1 oz. Radizh 
FLORAL TREAT FOR 1/4 1 pkt. Broccoli + oz. Leek (Mussel- | 1 oz. Turnip (two 
A s burgh) sorts) 


All who send 1s. 6d. instead of 1s. 2d. for the above Collection, 
to cover cost: of postage, &c., I will include, post free, an 
elegant Book of 64 pages and 103 Illustrations (nota catalogue), 

“Bow to Grow Flowers and Vegetables.” 

Brimful of information worth many golden coins to Amateur 
Gardeners for Outdoor or Greenhouse. Articles on Bulbs, 
Roses, Seeds, &c, ‘Thousands already in circulation, A pur- 
chaser writes: ‘* Very pleased with your valuable book. It 
fully supplies the want of a 5s. book.” Another purchatrer 
writes: ‘'I am more than satisfied. You SAY the information 
is worth many golden coins; I SAY it is worth its weight in 
gold. If could not get another I would not take fifty pounds 
for it.’ This offer is only to purchasers of above Seeds; or 
Book separate, or with other seeds, 7d., free. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
Each week we make.a Special Offer to the readers of our 
publication, ‘‘ Hobbies.” Obtain a copy from your news- 
agent (price 1d.), and participate in our offer. 


HOBBIES LIMITED, 


With which ia Incorporated JOHN GREEN, F.R.H.S,, 


NOR Ou erics, DEREHAM. 
Sweet Peas. 


AFTER making hundreds of trials with Sweet 


Peas, and having examined many more hundreds on 
various seed trial-grounds, we make the following selection 
of 12 best varieties for the guidance of those who have not 
had the opportunity to closely compare and atudy the vast 
army which are now in cultivation. Our packets contain 
nearly half an ounce, or about 200 seeds, a very different 
allowance from what is generally offered as a packet. 


THE 12 BEST SWEET PEAS: 


Duke of Westminster Navy Blue 





£27 TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL OVER UNITED KINGDOM 

The following is a sample, chosen from many thousands 

received :— 

Echo from a client at Thornton-le-Fylde.—'T can say of 
your seeds that I have purchased from you for last 10 or 12 
years; I have never had anything but what has given the 
greatest satisfaction.” 

Echo trom Bingley.—W. E. writes: ‘Tn an age of sham 
and shoddy it is refreshing to come across an honest man. 
For one honest advertisement there are 50 bogus ones. May 
good fortune smile upon your business is my sincere wish.” 

Echo from Wakefield.—G. W. writes : “T took 10 first and 
11 second prizes last year with your seeds; therefore I can 
recommend them.” 


£7 For the best and most useful TOMATOES 
see my Catalogue. 








Gorgeous Othello 
JOHN R. FLOWER, Her Majesty Prima Donna 
Sea View Nursery, HAVANT, HANTS. Lady Beaconsfield Queen Victoria 
Lady Grisel Hamilton Sadie Burpee 
Mrs. Dugdale Salopian 


We offer the above splendid Collection for 2s, 6d. 











Our Seed Catalogue, which contains a most Select List: of 
both new and old varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, is 
now ready, and will be sent free on application. Prices 
strictly moderate, 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS, 


‘“Chilwell Nurseries,” 
LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 


RIS DON a TAC oS 
QTRONG SWARM BEES for SALE, in stan- 

dard hive.—Apply MRs8. ALLEN, Stocklinch Manor, 
Timinster, Somerset. 


——_—_—$—_——_———SK 
 aMITAGES) Plants & Sundin 
Sevier Plants : Sundries 
. , COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


A. 

i; fet | Free on application. Send post 

7s wal 4 card for copy before placing 
I orders elsewhere. 

Exceptional Value in 
all Departments, 




















| ARMITACE BROS., LTD. 
’ Hich Street, NOTTINGHAM. 


SS SSS 
ANTED, a strong and willing YOUTH for 


pleasure grounds and kitchen garden.“ Wages 15s. per 
week, Oan a gardener recommend such ?—Apply GAR- 
DENER, Baglan Hall, Briton Ferry, S. Wales, 
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BEST SWEET PEAS 


SPECIALLY LOW OFFER. 
THE ‘20th CENTURY” SELECTION. 


Coccinea (Novelty, 1901), Miss Willmott 
(Novelty, 1991), Black Knight, Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, Sadie Burpes, Hon. Mrs. E, 
Kenyon (Novelty,190'), Duchess of Westmin- 
ster (Novelty, 190), Mrs, Jos, Chamberlain. 


The Selection (310 Seeds), 1/6, 
Post Free. 


THE ‘‘CESTRIAN” COLLECTION. 


Salopean, Lady Mary Currie, Prince 
ef Wales, Navy Blue, Lovely, Duke of 
Westminster, Stanley, New Countess, 
Blanche Burpee, Queen Victoria, 
America, Golden Gate. 


The Collection (600 Seeds), 1/3, 
Post Free. 


The 2 Collections (910 Seeds), with a packet of 
Gypsophila, wiil be supplied for 2/6, Post Free. 





30 Best Giaut Sweet Peas at 3d. per oz, 
Book, Post. Free. 


DOBIES, Growers, CH ESTER 
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'FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


HRUIT 
SETS FUPNN SHES > 
‘RUE 






























Nothigg so profitable and 
te Gasy to grow. 
80 Acrés of Saleable Trees. 


THE BEST PROCURABLE. 


Lists Free. 


OSES 


HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 
., Bushes in variety. -Packing and 
Bits Carriage free for Cash with order, 
He &/= per doz., GO/= per 100, 
All other Nursery Stogk 
carriage forward. 


inPOTS From 15/- a doz. 


Ornamenta} Trees, 91 Acres, 
A Superb Collection of 
Herbaceous Plant& 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis (80,000) from 15/-doz. 
N.B.—Single Plants ave sold at 
slightly increased prices. 


GENERAL CATALOCUE 


(Nearly 190 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, containing 
some hundreds of illustrations, 
HM» and full of valuable information, 
\\ free on receipt of $d. for postage 
Please mention this Paper- 


[RICHARD SMITH 862 WoRCESTER 





CHOICE VEGETABLE & 


FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 
AND FOR MARKET GROWING. 


SEED POTATOES A SPECIALITY. 


For the best and most réliable varieties of the above £66 


my New Descriptive Oatalogue. Being a seed grower, 1 can 
offer the very highest quality at about 50 per cent. less than 
is often charged. Before purchasing either Seeds or Seed 
Potatoes you should send for a copy of my Oatalogue. 


Zz COLEMAN, 
SEED GROWER, SANDWICH. KENT. , 


Ce ee ee ire a re 
EED POTATOES.—The heaviest cropping 


Potato is Coleman’s East Kent. This new seedling has 


produced 7 bushels 16 1b, on a perch, A limited quantity is 
offered at 2(s. per bush., 6a. per peck. Many other varieties 
can be supplied: Up to Date, 5s. 6d. cwt.; British Queen, 
5s. 6d. owt.; Myatt’s Prolific, $3. cwt.; Challenge, 7s. ewt.; 
Windsor Castle, 7s. cwt.; Duke of York, 8s. 6d. ‘cwt. For 
further particulara see Catalogue, which contains a full 
descriptive list of all the best Potatoes, as well as Vegetable 


ang Flower Seeds.—Z. COLEMAN, Seed Grower, Sandwich, 
ent. a 


Kent, ne Ee 
GH RYSANTHEMUMS.—OurSPECIAL LIST 
is NOW READY. | With this is included photo repro- 
duction of Mr.'T. W, Pockett, the famousraiser ; also a eheet of 
lates of this season's novelties to be distributed by us. Every 
umwmer should secure a copy of this, post free ; also WELLS’ 
BOOK ON "MUMS, up to date, 1901, post free for 1s.,6d.— 
W. WELLS, Earlswood, Surrey. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1,194.—Von, XXIII. 


“ 





vor of “The English Flower Garden,” JANUARY 25, 1902, 





Adiantums for cutting 623 Chrysanthemums, ivarf, 
Anemone, the Orown growing ., “e oe 626 
{Anemone coronaria) 632} Ohrysanthemumas for 
Apple pips for sowing .. 633 Christmas ie =<) 626 
Berberis stenophylla .. 631 Chrysanthemums for 
Books: ** Alpine Plants” 632 vases, oo G27 
Bouvardias— single »v. Chrysanthemums — gea- 
double kinds .. ca G29 sonable notes ., oe 626 
Oalceolarias, growing .. 628 Ohrysanthemums—stop- 
Campanula isophylla ., 628 ping and timing oe. 632 
Chrysanthemum Chatzs- Ohrysanthemums to 
worth ., x po oou flower in January 627 
Chrysanthemum  Jilian Cologyne cristata 628 
Burd im 8 .. 627 | Cold-trames +» 630 
Chrysanthemum Joveli- Conservatory ., oe bau 
ness < 627 | Cypripediums, dividing 628 
Chrysanthemums 626 ' Deutzia Lemoinei «sy, 63h 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


ROSES. 
WINTER ROSES. 
Rosb growing under glass is so simple that it is 
surprising so few practise it. I have often 
pointed out in these columns the simple plan of 
growing the H.P. and some of the H.T. Roses 
in cold pits, which accelerates the blossoming 
nearly two months in advance of the outdoor 
crop, but this method is not quite suited to the 
beautiful Tea Rose, which, after all, takes the 
premier position as a forcing kind. There is no 
necessity to go to a lot of expense in purchasing 
large plants in pots, provided one has the 
patience to wait the development of a smaller 
size. I do not think it pays the amateur to 
attempt the grafting of his own plants under 
glass, but what he may most profitably do is to 
pot up some of the best forcing kinds which he 
has already budded in his garden twelve months 
since. (Grow such plants outdoors twelve 
months, then he can force whenever he pleases. 
It is not even now too late to pot up a quantity 
for forcing next year. I have repeatedly proved 
the superiority of an outdoor-grown plant potted 
up over one that has been grafted and grown 
entirely under glass. The amateur will not care 
to force Roses so that they are in bloom by 
Christmas unless he desires to make his hobby 
pay, but the florist would find it remunerative 
when he can command as much as 93, per dozen 
wholesale for good quality blooms at this season 
of the year. I allude to such kinds as Mme. 
Gabriel Luizet, a general favourite at Christmas, 
teneral Jacqueminot, Caroline Testout, Antoine 
Rivoire, etc. In order to obtain such kinds in 
bloom at Christmas, they must be brought under 
glass in October, pruned early in November, 
and given a heat of 40 degs. to 45 degs. hy day 
to commence with, increasing this to 65 degs. 
by day as growthadvances. When the 65 degs. 
has been once given, there must be no going 
back from this temperature, and if just a little 
air is constantly left on, so much the better for 
the blossoms. 

Rose growing under glass should only be 
seriously attempted where the whole structure 
can be entirely devoted to this plant. I know 
there are clever gardeners who can grow Roses 
with mixed subjects, but the amateur will be 
well advised not to attempt it. Keep one house 
entirely for the Roses, however small the house 
may be. There may be some readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED who would wish to 
embark in the business for profit, and I can 
assure them that it can be made a most profit- 
able one, especially when the Roses are planted 
out under glass, instead of growing them in 
pots. This means erecting houses specially for 
the purpose. Select a site where there is good 
natural drainage, A span-roofed house running 


| north to south, with a path down the centre 


and a border each side, makes an ideal structure. 


| The height and width depend much upon cir- 


cumstances, but it must be remembered that 
in five or six years the plants will be some 
5 feet, to 6 feet high and 3 feet to 4 feet i 
so that allowance must be made for this, By 
giving plenty of head room, abundance of air 











at first sight appeared a*great waste of space, 














INDHX., 

Dendrobium thyrsi- ng | Greenhouse, small, heat- Peach and Apricot-irees, Roses, winter ., ., 623 
florum  .. .. +. 632/ inga .. ..  .. 629 pruning ++ _ +s 631] Seaweed, value of +. 625 

| Fences, old, beautifying 625} Lilium auratum, pot- | Perennials from secd |. 632 Snowdrops in Moss not 
| Francoa ramosa,  in- y ing ts ae -» 629) Petunias .. ae «> 629 Opening .. B a eo 628 
creasing ., aa -» 623| Melons zh we -- 630] Plant, an old window— Spur pruning . 632 
Fruit : - 631] Melons in frames, grow- the Phyillocactus 629 | Stocks in pots , 629 
Fruit gardea Siees 8) wou) ing ol) h62 lat | see GS1i| Plantes -and flowers 623 | Stove ¥. 630 
Fruit-trees, & winter | Misiletoa growing on Plants, border ., -» 624] Thunbergias =2 629 
dressing for ., «- 631) Hazel os f 631 | Poinsettias, culture of «» 628) Trees and shrubs >> 631 

| Fruit-trees, planting .. 631 Moths, winter, the 629 | Putty, to soften . «- 632) United Horticultural 

Garden diary, extracts Mushroom-house 630 | Rose, Christmas, the .. 625 Benefit and Provident 
froma .. at .. 630) Outdoor garden . -- 630] Rose fence, earwigs on 629 Society .. ee 652 
Garden, gas-lime in the 632 Palm, Cabbage, of New Roses <3 we -. 623] Vegetable garden 630 
Garden pesta and friends 629 Zealand (Cordyline Roses for pillars ., -- 623) Violets failing ee 632 
Garden work «ee 630 australis) in Britain, Roser, mildew-proof .. 623 Violets in pots damping 628 

Geraniums, caterpillar the.. an aa +» 624] Rosea, Tea, for curved Week's work, the com- 
on.. ale ae +» 629! Pear-tree not fruiting -; 631 border ., as wa) 632 ing.. <“s a .. 630 









































is available, and the atmosphere does not so 
quickly need to be regulated, as it does where 
the space is limited. The more sunlight the 
house can obtain so much the better, and, in 
order to help this, large panes of glass, which 
reduce the numbar of rafters, areused. The sides 
should be of glass nearly to the base, also the 
ends, It is best to grow one variety or one 
tribe in one house. Each Rose has its own 
peculiarities, which necessitate special treat- 
ment. | recently inspected some very fine 
Rose-houses built by one of our leading market 
growers. They were about 250 feet long, 
15 feet high, and about 30 feet wide. They 
were erected on a meadow in a somewhat 
elevated district. Before the houses were 
finished the land was trenched 3 feet deep, 
the turf being placed Grass downwards near the 
bottom of the trench. Upon this a good 
sprinkling of }-inch bones was laid, and, as the 
trenching proceeded, cow-manure was liberally 
incorporated. Oae row of 4-inch pipes was 
deemed sufficient to heat the structure. This 
may not seem enough, but the Roses were not 
really forced to any great extent, the owner 
believing in quality rather than blooms of an 
inferior grade a few weeks earlier. 

PLANTIN:. This was not done until June, 
small grafted plants on Beier frum 5-inch pots 
being used. They were “* green” plants—i.e., 
plants grafted early in the same year, A dis- 
tance of 4 feet apart each way was given, which 


behold its lovely buds, especially very early in 
the new year. There is a great difference 
between a well-grown English Safrano and one 
from the Riviera, the substance of petal of the 
former being quite remarkable, White varie. 
ties are always wanted, and none can surpass 
the well-tried Niphetos, 1 believe the new 
variety Frau Karl Druschki will be a grand 
florist’s flower, the buds being very clean and 
shapely, and it grows as vigorously as Margaret 
Dickson. It may not, however, be free enough, 
but this has to be proved. The Bride is a lovely 
Rose under glass, Florists may not quite like 
the greenish tinge of colour, but for beauty of 
form it is unsurpassed, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria is also grand. ‘This Rose wants 
managing. It must not be disbudded very freely 
or the whole of the sap is directed to the one 
bud, and a large, ugly bloom results. 


Pink Rosks always will be in great demand. 
Bridesmaid takes the lead, but Catherine 
Mermet still has its admirers, and its particular 
shade of pink is often preferred to the richer 
hue of Bridesmaid. Mme. Jules Grolez far 
surpasses Belle Siebrecht for forcing, the colour 
of the latter quickly fading, whereas the former 
is fresh and glistening to the last. The climb- 
ing form of Belle Siebrecht should be planted 
against the pillars. It will give large quantities 
of beautiful buds. There are other pinks, such 
a3 Caroline Testout, La France, and Mrs. John 
Laing, which should be grown if possible, but 
perhaps they are best in pots. Of the crimsons, 
{ have already alluded to Liberty. This is the 
best of all high-coloured Roses, and its frag- 
rance is delightful. Papa Gontier is splendid in 
midwinter, and always commands a ready sale, 
Marquise Litta is good, but not quite so free as 
the two former kinds. Pot plants of Fisher 
Holmes, General Jacqueminot, Captain Hay- 
ward, and Ulrich Brunner would also be useful 
additions to the few crimson kinds available for 
winter work, Rosa. 

re ee 

Roses for pillars.—I have some old drying-line 
posts in my garden, each about 6 feet high and 6 inches 
in diameter, now disused. They are in an open position, 
where plenty of sunlight can reach them, and at the 
same time protected hy 6 feet walls around my garden. 
Could I plant against them some climbing Roses to cover 
them up? Ifso, what varieties would you recommend ? 
Would Carmine Pillar and Bouquet d’Or suit, or would such 
as Gruss an Teplitz, Billiard et Barre be vigorous enough? 
Of course, I should well prepare the cround first.—H. F 
MATTHEWS, 

(Such kinds as Aglaia, Crimson Rambler, Flora, Felicité- 
Perpetue, Euphrosyne, Ruga, and Bennet’s Seedling 
would do well. } 

Mildew-proof Roses.—In your issue of 
Dec. 28th ult. there was a note by “Rosa” under 
this heading, giving the names of three Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses that were safe from mildew. 
They were Mrs. Geo, Dickson, Mrs, Rumsey, 
and Mme. ©. Joigneaux. To these permit 
me to add three very beautiful ones: 8, M, 
Rhodocanachi, Ulrich Brunner, and Rosslyn, 
May I also add the names of a few H.P.’s 
that are fairly mildew-proof? Mrs. J. Laing, 
Lord Bacon, Eclair, X. Olibo, Reynolds Hole, 
Duke of Wellington, Duke of Teck, Charles 
Lefebvre, Camille Bernardin, Miss Annie 
Wood, Mrs. H. Turner, and Helen Keller, 
Perhaps someone else will increase the list,—. 
I. T. B. Wotaston, 


but the after results justified this. It was the 
practise of the grower after pruning the plants 
to tie out the growths to pegs inserted in the 
border, which ensured the dormant eyes break- 
ing, and consequently producing a far larger 
bush. For a market grower bush plants are 
found to be the most serviceable, but were I 
about to start Rose growing under glass as a 
hobby I should plant a few half-standards, 
One could count on one’s fingers the 

VARIETIES that are grown under glass in such 
thousands at the present day. They are Brides- 
maid, Catherine Mermet, Niphetos, Perle des 
Jardins, Safrano, Sunrise, Papa Gontier, Mme. 
Hoste, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and Liberty. 
If someone would introduce a dwarf-growin 
Maréchal Niel that gave a good second an 
third crop, he would confer a lasting boon on 
the Rose grower. As it is, one must be content 
to obtain one crop of this king of Roses 
from a house almost specially devoted to it. 
It is not many establishments where a whole 
house can be sacrificed all the season to one 
Rose, so that Perle des Jardins is made to do 
duty instead. A good substitute it is, yielding 
abundance of its golden blossoms from early 
autumn and right through the winter and 
spring months. Mme. Hoste has lately come to 
the front as a pale cream forcing kind, and all 
who are acquainted with its shapely buds can 
imagine what a fine Rose it is for the purpose, 
Other good yellows for forcing are Georges 
Schwartz, a beautiful rich canary-yellow that 
must become popular ; Billiard and Barre and 
Mme. Ravary, both, perhaps, rather thin, but in 
the bud most beautiful ; and, of course, Sunrise, 
which is seen in the forcing-house at its best, as 
it seems too delicate for outdoor culture. 
Safrano when well grown surprises all who 




























soaked in water, yield a very serviceable tying 
material, as they split readily, or may be used 
whole if much strength is required. We use 
them constantly in tying up creepers, etc., or m 
making green wreaths or for tying up cut 
flowere. ¥, W. Bursipc¢s. 


| Erica arborea grows there from 12 feet to 20 feet 
THE CABBAGE Pale OF NEW ZEAAAR | high. Sikkim, Himalayan and other choice 
(CORDYLINE AUSTRALIS) IN BRITAIN. | kinds of Rhododendron also grow and flower 
TERE are but few evergreen fine-foliaged | well there, and that the southern Cordyline does 
plants so handsome as the New Zealand.Cabbage | splendidly there also a glance at our illustration 
Palms or Cordylines that can be grown in the will prove, and large numbers of this plant and 
open air in mild and sheltered places of the | of the New Zealand Flax and Chusan Palms 
British Islands with but little or no protection. (Trachyocarpus Fortunei) have been distributed 
They grow well in the south and west of | from this nursery during recent years. As we 
England, as at Worthing and at Torquay, | have said, the Cordylines are very numerous and 
where there are very fine specimens, but it is in | handsome both in Cornwall and in the land of 
Cornwall and the Scilly Islands that they seem Lyonesse. Cordylines, Bamboos, and Bhodo- 
to be most thoroughly happy and at home. In dendrons form jungles in Cornish and Scillonian 
Treland they are quite hardy, and attain a | gardens. Clumps, single specimens, avenues, 
height of 20 feet or more, even in Dublin, but in | and, at times, even hedges of them are seen 
Co. Wicklow there are still larger and more | bordering the little Narcissus gardens, or adorn- 
luxuriant examples, at Bray, Delgany, | ing the front gardens of cottages, farm-houses, 
Kilmacurragh, Mount Usher, and elsewhere. | or hotels. The accompanying photograph shows 
At Mount Usher, indeed, they give quite a sub- | its varying aspects of growth in a Scilly garden 
tropical character to the place, growing in great | or flower-farm. , 

tufted masses beside the Vartry River, or cling- | Like most plants constantly raised or 
ing to the stony sides of the rushing mill-race | increased by means of seed, this hardy Cordy- 
along with Bamboos and other water-side vege- | line varies much in the length, and more espe- 
tation. Here also.they usually flower freely | cially in the breadth, of its leaves. The habit 
and seed abundantly nearly every year, and, | of growth also varies naturally as well as 
thanks to the liberality of the Messrs. Walpole, accidentally. Seedlings attain flowering size 1n 
seedlings by the thousand are now spread all ' ten or twelve years unless their tops are killed 





















BORDER PLANTS. 
(REepPLy To ‘ MENAI.”) 


WE fear we cannot promise you all you require, 
as with a very light and apparently shallow soil, 
with ** rock quite near the surface,” you have 
difficulties to contend with that are not easily 
overcome. As youonly wish to transplant once 
in four years, the meagre amount of soil you 
describe would have become exhausted before 
that time. The proximity of the Lilac hedge 
to the border is no gain in this case, and we 
strongly advise that the roots of this shrub be 
kept in check, or on the one side the border will 
be greatly impoverished. As the border dries 
up much with the summer heat, you will, of 
necessity, have to water the plants freely. In 
the circumstances we think you had better con- 
fine your attention to the early flowers of spring 
and summer, and in a measure omit those that 






































































Cabbage Palms (Cordyline australis) in the Scilly Isles. From a photograph sent by Miss Keays, West Kensington. 


over the country, and some of these have 
already attained considerable size, growing as 
they do at the rate of 6 inches to 12 inches in 
height year by year. There are ten or twelve 
species of Cordyline, but the only hardy kind is 
C. australis, often miscalled C. indivisa, which, 
however, is a different plant, with much broader 
leaves and drooping flower-spikes, not nearly so 
hardy as the common kind. C. Banksii and its 
red-veined variety C. Banksii erythrorachis may 
be grown outside only in sheltered spots and on 
very warm, dry soils. C. indivisa vera I only 
saw once in the open air in the old abbey gardens 
at Tresco, where so many half-hardy plants from 
Mexico, New Zealand, and Australia are at 
home outside. There isa very large and charac- 
teristic specimen of C. australis in the nursery 
at Upper Kendalstown, near Delgany, Co. 
Wicklow, of which an illustration is herewith 
given. This nursery is known as Pennick’s, but 
the last of the name died some years ago, and 
the place is now in other hands. It is a most 
delightful spot at about 400 feet elevation, and 
only afew miles from Bray and the sea. Soil 
and climate are alike of the best, and it is an 
ideal spot for trees and shrubs. A very perfect 
Chilian Pine or Araucaria is 50 feet high, and 
there are fine specimens of Pinus insignis and 


by frost, or, a3 now and then happens, are 
broken or blown off by high winds. In case of 
flowering or of injury, the main trunks generally 
branch freely, and any temporary injuries are 
soon repaired. In very cold and long, lasting 
wiaters, like those of 1879 and 1880, many fine 
specimens in exposed situations were killed 
down to the ground level, but are now again 
very handsome plants with many stems. A 
good many varieties have been named from time 
to time. Thus a neat-habited form with dense 
and narrow leaves, having rich red or purplish 
mid-ribs below, is known as C. australis 
Veitchii, and is largely grown in pots for indoor 
decoration. C. australis variegata has white or 
yellowish striped leaves, and on the Continent, 
and especially at Ghent and Bruges, a purplish- 
leaved form is grown under the name of C. 
lentiginosa, but for ordinary open-air culture 
the forms of ©. australis raised from home- 
grown seeds are best, and should be planted out 
in May, so as to get a good long summer's 
growth before they have to endure their first 
winter. A spadeful of coal-ashes around the 
collar at ground level and a wisp of Bracken 
often save them the first year. Apart alto- 
gether from their handsome and distinct aspect 
of growth in the garden or grounds, the leaves 





P. pinea, and the sweet-scented, white-flowered 


of C. australis, both green or dried, and then 





bloom in the time of great heat. The following 
should give you some good results. The first 
set of plants is such as do not usually exceed 
12 inches high, and these you may mass or 
group together rather freely in preference to 
planting at so far apart. For example, the 
margin may be one of Pinks, following these 
with any of the dwarf Phloxes, such as the 
varieties of P. setacea, P. amcena, P. divaricata, 
P. ovata, etc., any of the Aubrietias, all of 
which are good for the purpose, Anemone ful- 
gens, Anemone blanda, A. hortensis in variety, 
A. apennina, A. palmata, Achillea umbellata, 
Saxifraga Wallacei, ©. ligulata, Megasea cordi- 
folia purpurea, Ajuga atro-purpurea, Snow- 
drops, Snowflakes, Muscari, Iris reticulata 
(bulbous), I. pumila in variety, I. nudicaulis, 
and the double white Arabis. In the same com- 
pany such Narcissi as minor, Queen of Spain, 
should be planted not too thickly or in clumps 
to start, but thinly, with a view to make tufts | 
later on. 

In the second set, which may include plants 
of 18 inches high, the following will be useful : 
Heuchera sanguinea, Arnebia echioides, Hepa-- 
ticas, Adonis vernalis, Thalictrum adiantifolium, 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, Statice incana, 
Scilla campanulata and nutans vars., Papaver 
nudicaule, in white; orange, yellow, Pentste. | 




















- matters and render it more quickly available for 
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mon heterophyllus, Origanum, Dictamonus, 
Orobus vernus, Onosma tauricum, etc. With 
this set Narcissi may also be mixed. These 
two sets, being dwart and compact, may be s0 
arranged together with a margin of Pinks as to 
occupy not more than 2 feet of the width. 

The third set of plants may be 24 feet high on 
an average, and include Columbines, Pyre- 
thrums in distinct sorts, Iris germanica in 
variety, Anthericum Liliastrum majus, dwarf 
Michaelmas Daisies, Oriental Poppies, very 
fine in a dry border, double crimson Pony, 
Hemerocallis flava, H. Thunbergi, etc. In this 
set some of the English and Spanish Irises and 
a few Gladioli that would brighten the days of 
July and August may be grown. 

The last set should be plants of taller growth, 
such as Rudbeckia purpurea, Iris ochroleuca, 
Helianthus, Anemone japonica in variety, 
Lilium candidum, L. Martagon, L. croceum, L. 
tigrinum, Lupinus polyphyllus albus, Galega 
officinalis and alba, Galtonia candicans, Gail- 
lardias, Eryngiums, Campanulas, Harpalium 
rigidum, Chelone barbata, Cimicifuga spicata, 
ete. Apart from these, the border may be 
planted at either end with a block of Alstre- 
meria aurea, and this, if inserted fully 6 inches 
deep, may be permanent, planting athe thinly 
in the first place. 

As the width of the border is not great, only 
those plants of medium height and growth have 
been selected, and it is possible a few others, 
such as Delphiniums, Carnations, Hollyhocks, 
would be welcome. Any gaps in the first year 
or so may be filled with good annuals, some « f 
these preferring a warm and well-drained soil. 

















BEAUTIFYING OLD FENCES. 


I orren read of enquiries about the above, and 
my own experience may interest others. Five 
years ago I went to my present house, where at 
the back there is an old paling. This isnow the 
most charming bit of the garden. Ihada narrow 
border dug at the foot, about 18 inches wide, and 
well manured. I planted Clematis montana, 
Jackmani, and others, Gloire de Dijon, Marie 
Henriette, Aimés Vibert, Hybrid China, Maman 
Cochet, Edith Gifford, and various Tea Roses, 
white Jessamine, Honeysuckle, Everlasting Peas 
(white and blush), the new pale shade which goes 
with everything, as the old red kills any other 
red near it, and Solanum jasminoides. This 
last, treated as a bedding-out plant, struck in 
autumn and planted out in May, is charming ; 
it grows and flowers till the frost cuts it down. 
My fence has been such a success that I have 
put in posts and heightened it by adding sheep’s 
netting, which is very cheap—8s. 6d. for 
50 yards—so that my fence is now 5 feet high, 
and I am looking forward to summer. I have 
also Yellow and Crimson Rambler Roses on it, 
and in the little border I plant Digitalis, which 
throws up flower-stems 6 feet and 7 feet high, 
and blooms early, some of the better kinds of 
Narcissus, and different coloured Canterbury 
Bells. I also sow Shirley Poppies. My fence 
was such a success that I took out an old Privet 
hedge and put in strong posts—old railway 
sleepers — and stretched wire and netting 
between them and covered with the same plants. 
I do not know any better thing for covering 
either a house, paling, or ugly corner than 
Clematis montana. It grows so luxuriantly— 
and what could be more beautiful in early sum- 
mer thanthe masses of white bloom ?—and its 

reenery is most elegant. After all, my fence 

as not cost me very much, and it is a never- 
ending source of pleasure to myself and friends, 

ROXBURGHSHIRE, 





NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Value of Seaweed.—As my house is situated close 
to the Straits, I have great quantities of Seaweed at hand. 
Can you tell me the best way to utilise it for manuring ? 
Is it suitable for light soil like mine? Is it specially suit- 
able for anything in the flower or the vegetable garden ?— 
MENAI. 

[This is frequently employed in gardens 
adjacent to the sea, but generally on large areas 
of land or for agricultural purposes, In any 
case, prior to digging it in it is best to stack it 
for some time—say, a few months—and in doing 
so give a sprinkling of lime alternately with 
another of soil in the stack. This will assist 


use. If you so arranged a stack of a few feet 
wide in some out-of-the-way corner so that you 


respect. 


To-day the Christmas 
garden flowers that are at their best from 
October, when H. n. altifolius begins to bloom, 


may frequently add to it, you may, by startin 
at one end, always possess a heap of pond 
material for kitchen 
manurial value is not high, but doing what is | 
suggested above and adding lawn mowings, 
leaves, and the like, would assist it in this 
It is better if the heap be turned | 
occasionally to help decay, and at such times 
horse-manure and lime may be added. Another 
way of preparing it is by digging a pit and 
burying it. 
turned about as when in a stack. About six 
months would help it considerably, and in dress- 
ing the land take care the Seaweed is kept well | 
down and not immediately in touch with the 
roots. | 


arden purposes. 


In this way it is not so easily 


The Christmas Rose (H. S. Nevill ) — 


Roses are beautiful 





Cabbage Palm (Cordyline australis) in Pennick’s nursery, 
Mr, I. A. Jones, Dublin, 


until February, when the later varieties begin 
to flower. All the true Christmas Roses are 
seedling forms of H. niger, and are in no way 
related, nor will they cross or hybridise with 


the group of species such as H. olympicus, | 


H. orientalis, H. colchicus, H. atro-rubens, 
H. abchasicus, H. purpurascens or torquatus, 
H. lividescens, H. guttatus, etc., now col- 
lectively known as Lenten Roses in most 
gardens. The Lenten Roses are very easy to 
grow and bloom on nearly all soils provided 
they be deep and rich and the plants have 
the necessary shelter as well as shade, The 
true winter Hellebore or Christmas Rose is not 
so easy to please. It will not actually die 
off all at once perhaps on hot, dry, sandy or 
limestone soils, but it rarely attains its fulness 
of luxuriant leafage and beauty of flower. 
deep, rich alluvial soils overlying sandstone, 
granite, or Cambrian rock it is quite at home. 


I have seen it do well in deep, black peat, but it | 


The | 





On | 


| neutralised by bad treatment in any way. 








prefers a rich, moist loam or even a clay soil. 
It also loves the shelter of a sloping bank or of 
rocks, either natural or artificial, and during 
the hot summer it thrives all the better ancl 
retains its leaves longer, being, in fact, a true 
evergreen, if in a partially shaded position. 
Like most other mountain plants, it hates the 
drip of-trees; but if it can so be planted 
outside the drip-line of trees, that will cast a 
shadow over the nooks in which it grows, say, 
from 11 a.m. till 3 or.4 p.m., so much the 
better. Like the Hepaticas, it isa true ever- 
green as grown under the most favourable 
conditions, and loses in strength and in beauty 
if such conditions are absent, or if they are 
On 
good strong soils in Devon and in Ireland I have 
seen great clumps of Christmas Roses 4 feet or 
5 feet across bearing hundreds of perfect 
blossoms and buds under a canopy-like dome of 





Co. Wicklow. From a photograph sent by 
(See page 624). 


the freshest and most perfect leaves. Such 
plants are often five to twenty-five years old, 
and have not been replanted, but merely top- 
dressed once or twice a year during that time. 
Such specimens are far too large for any 
ordinary hand-light to cover them, and now and 
then a plant can only be adequately sheltered 
from snow and frost by a two-light frame. 





Photographs ot Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea, 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. C. E. Gerahty, Sandholme, Broxbourne, 
Herts, for view of Blickling Hall, Norfolk ; 
2, Mra. Mack, Runham Vicarage, Great Yar- 
mouth, for @ ‘‘Garden Hut” at Lammas 
Rectory, Norwich, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


ot 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


WiLL you kindly give me the names of half-a-dozen Chrys- 
I mean sorts 


anthemums good for cutting at Christmas? 
that do not want disbudding.—X. Y, Z, 


[The under-mentioned are the best late 
varieties, and to be seen at their best should be 
partially disbudded. Our selection is confined 
to Japanese sorts, although we could name some 


excellent representatives of other sections :— 


Mme. Fevrx Prrrin.—One of the very finest 
It is of easy 
culture, and should be flowered on the terminal 
The colour is a beautiful pink, varying 
according to circumstances from a rose-pink to 
a pleasing soft pink. The plant possesses a good 
habit and attains to a height of between 3 feet 


of the late-flowering Japanese. 


buds. 


and 4 feet. 


TuxrDo.—This is a fine late sort, developing 


a goodly number of useful blooms of a bronzy- 
orange colour. The blossoms last in good 


condition for quite a long time, and afford a 


welcome piece of colour late in the season. 
Height between 4 feet and 5 feet. 

Kina or Piumes.—If terminal buds be re- 
tained in this instance the flowers should be in 
fine form in late December. This keeps in con- 
dition quite a long time, the notched and forked 
florets being of great substance, The colour is 
a deep rich yellow. Height about 34 feet. 

Mug. Pattirrrk Rivoirn.—This variety is not 
nearly so well known as it deserves, and for late 
use is without a rival. It is an ivory-white 
sort, and flowers very freely. The plant 
possesses a splendid constitution, and grows 
about 6 feet high. 

W. H. Lixconn.—This is a most accommo- 
dating plant, enabling the grower to secure a 
crop of blossoms in September or the succeeding 
December. For late displays the plants should 
be grown on to the terminal buds. Habit dwarf 
and vigorous. 

G. W. Crips —This is included in the selec- 
tion that the colours may be as representative 
as possible. The colour is a brilliant crimson, 
and invaluable late in the season. We should 
be disposed to stop the plants two or three 
times during the growing period, giving the last 
stopping about the second week in July. From 
this point grow on the plants to the terminal 
buds. Plants attain a height of about 4 feet, 

Among new sorts there are some undoubted 
acquisitions. You may therefore, with every 
confidence, add the following varieties— 

Ernet Fitzroy.—This is a lovely Japanese 
which has been certificated as an exhibition 
variety, but, as a matter of fact, it is also an 
invaluable late decorative variety. Mr. H. 
Weeks, of Derby, the raiser of this sort, was 
cutting beautiful sprays at Christmas, his only 
regret being that the plant is tall. If your 
object, however, be that of growing plants for 
the production of cut flowers, this need not 
deter you. The colour is a lovely amber. 

GoLDEN Princess Vicrorta.—This is a rich 
deep yellow sport from the well-known creamy- 
white Princess Victoria, and should prove a 
desirable addition to the late-blossoming Japa- 
nese varieties. There is also another yellow 
sport in existence, but the colour is not nearly 
so pleasing. he parent is well known jor its 
freedom of flowering and its dwarf habit. 

BiusH Canninc.—The parent-plant of this 
variety has been so long grown as a late market 
sort that a beautiful blush sport from it should 
be valuable. In every other respect the plant 
and flowers are identical with those of the 
parent variety, and this fact should commend 
the new sort. | 





A real gain in late-flowering sorts with 
white blooms is Mme. R. Cadbury. In what may 
be called quality of flower it is not equalled by 
any Iknow. The blossoms are full in all cases 
and big in proportion to the amount of disbud- 
ding done, and the florets are thick and lasting. 
They are creamy rather than a dead white, 
and have a smooth, glossy look. The plant is 
of good growth, but must be grown in pots. As 
a variety to lift from the ground it will not be 
valuable because the roots will not come up with 
a ball of earth. The check, therefore, is detri- 
mental to the after growth of the flowers. Mrs. 
C. Bown is an excellent kind, dwarf and free. 
The blossoms open with a green tint, but fade 
to pure waxy-white when fully out. Madame 
A Chatin bears pure white flowers of slightly 











incurving shape and is dwarf and free. 
variety some years back was prominent at shows, 
but discarded because a bit wanting in size ; 


now it is becoming a most popular market 
Another favourite is 


white for Christmas sale. 


Mlle. Thérése Panckoucke. It is rather tall, 


but it has other qualities to make it a choice 
one for late blooming. Niveum and Western 
King, two American kinds, are noted for their 


purity of colour as well as being free to bloom. 


Unfortunately, they do not resist the rust so 
well as do the other whites named. In yellows 
I do not think there is a better than the old 


W. H. Lincoln. The plant is dwarf, sturdy, 
and branching, and the blooms good in colour. 


A richer looking yellow, perhaps, is Major 
Bonnaffon, but not quite so free-flowering.. At 
one time I thought the newer R. Hooper 
Pearson would be a finer yellow than any for 
late flowering, but after a further trial it seems 
less stiff than the two named ; that is, its florets 
droop in too many directions, giving the blooms 
However, the colour is 
rich and the plant sturdy. With me Matthew 


a faded appearance. 


Hodgson is the best crimson for late flowers. 
Certainly the flowers have more of a dark terra- 


cotta shade, but they are rich. The habit of 
the plant is superb. G. W. Childs is a crimson 


variety that keeps its colour well. This should 
be grown in pots, as it is not the easiest to 
grow, and does not lift well. Lord Brooke is 
an old kind, but for the supply of late bronze- 
coloured flowers it is first-rate. These have 
substance, an important item when thinking of 
cut bloom. 

One of the scarcest shades late in the season 
is pink. There are several sorts which are 
popular—notably, Madame Felix Perrin (Fram- 
field Pink)—but the blooms are more or less 
washed out. Quite the brightest pink seen 
during Christmas was Mrs. G. Carpenter. The 
plant is bushy and about 4 feet high. One such 
plant in a 9-inch pot will carry from a dozen to 
twenty capital flowers of pretty drooping form. 
Chatsworth has bright flowers late in the year. 
This is another variety which is certain to 
please. A third is Madame A. Rosseau, which 
has bright flowers and a very desirable habit of 
growth. H. 8. 





SEASONABLE NOTES. 


No hard-and-fast rule as to the season of 
propagation can be laid down. The craze for 
growing blooms for exhibition has led many 
would-be growers to suppose that, unless the 
cuttings are inserted during November and 
December, it is hopeless for them to expect 
any good results. Chrysanthemums of the 
very best from a later propagation may, under 
ordinary treatment, be brought into blossom 
during the dull days of late autumn. Cuttings 
taken from plants which have been strongly 
grown and liberally fed for producing large 
exhibition blooms during the previous autumn 
in the majority of cases are totally unfit for 
providing stock for the succeeding season’s 
batch of plants. As a result of the high 
pressure to which the plants were subjected in 
the growing and flowering seasons, the stock has 
deteriorated, and, in consequence, cuttings from 
shoots of this character generally fail. Cuttings 
procurable during January and Hebruary are to 
be preferred, as by that time the old stools 
have to a considerable extent regained their 
vigour, and the growths are, in consequence, 
fresher and more vigorous. It is not at all un- 
common with growers of exhibition blooms, who 
have no other stock available than those plants 
from which their flowers were gathered, to note 
in the succeeding weeks many cuttings damping 
off and others looking anything but happy. In 
such circumstances, common sense suggests 
that it would be far better to wait a little while 
before beginning the work of another season, 
The better treatment for the old stools is to 
shake them out of their flowering pots, and 
reduce the roots so that they may be placed in 
6-inch pots or a size less, Any soil of a hght 
and gritty kind will do when repotting. In this 
way space in the greenhouse or frames may be 
economised, and fine healthy cuttings forth- 
coming. This may seem a great deal of 
trouble, but it is not so, as subsequent events 
will prove. Another method of building up the 
constitution of weakened plants is to shake out 
the old stools, reduce them as previously 
advised, and plant them out in rows in frames, 


This 




































or, what is far better, on the benches of a cool 
greenhouse. Embedded in this way, and treated 
to a genial temperature of about 45 degs. or 
rather more, it is astonishing how quickly new 
growth is made, the old stools bristling with 
numerous shoots, which make ideal cuttings. 
Cuttings inserted in the early period of the 
year root quickly at this time. I would prefer 
to insert the cuttings in shallow boxes, The 
smaller quantity of soil in these boxes reduces 
the risk of the compost becoming soured, and the 
chances of a successful propagation are consider- 
ably increased. The compost must be made u 
of light loam and leaf-eoil in equal quantities, an 
passed through a sieve with a half-inch mesh 
and well mixed, adding thereto at the time a 
liberal quantity of coarse silver-sand. The 
coarser siftings of the soil will be found suitable 
for placing in the bottom of the shallow boxes, 
affording ample drainage. A sprinkling of 
silver-sand over the surface is an advantage, 
being carried down to the bottom of each hole 
made for the cuttings, and lessening the risk of 
damping off. Small pots may be employed for 
the same purpose, those measuring 3 inches, 
5 inches, and 6 inches in diameter being the 
better sizes for most purposes, confining one 
variety to each pot, and in this way avoiding 
confusion of names. The cuttings should be in- 
serted around the inside edge of these pots, with 
two or more in the centre. See that the base of 
the cutting rests in the bottom of the hole made 
for its reception, and follow this by firmly 
pressing the soil at the base, A gentle rap on 
the potting-bench will settle the soil. Should 
the compost be fairly moist at the time of in- 
serting the cuttings, no water need be applied 
for a day or more, after which give the soil a 
thorough soaking with clear water from a fine- 
rosed can. Such an application will keep the 
soil moist for a considerable time, probably 
until the cuttings are rooted. Shallow frames 
on the greenhouse bench, where a temperature 
of about 45 degs. to 50 degs. can be maintained, 
are the best for the pots and boxes, and under 
conditions such as these rooting will have taken 
place in many instances wihen a fortnight. 
Do not keep the frame too close, but admit air 
in a limited quantity all through the propagat- 
ing period. EK. G. 





GROWING DWARF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


At this season, when the Chrysanthemums are 
about over, and before the old plants are thrown 
out on the rudbish heap, I should like to sng- 
gest a simple method of using up a few of the 
old roots. A few dozen plants, in 5-inch pots, 
carrying from one to three blooms, are found 
very useful for the edge of the staging and 
such like, as well as being ornamental. The 
usual process adopted is to top the growing 
plants in the summer, but a much simpler 
method is the one I shall now describe, and 
which I have followed with great success, 
Keep a dozen or go of the old roots by you in a 
cold frame or cool-house, and in April plant out 
the roots in good stiff soil, which has been 
manured the previous year. As the shoots 
grow, it will be found in most cases that there 
are too many; thin out to six or nine on a 
plant, and instead of staking allow them to 
grow along theground. All side shoots should 
be pinched off as they come, to throw all the 
strength into the one shoot. Towards the end 
of July it will be found that the shoots have 
grown from 2 feet to 4 feet, according to the 
variety, and will have a turn-up at the end of 
about 6 inches. Procure now some 5-inch pots, 
fill with good soil, care being taken that the 
drainage is good and the soil not too rich. 
Partly plunge the pots in the soil underneath 
where the shoots turn up, and layer, much the 
same way asa Carnation is layered, except that 
you make no incision or cut in the stem. After 
they are rooted they ma 
parent plant, and each allowed to form one or 
three buds, as the cultivator may wish. The 
result is nice, sturdy plants, with foliage all up 
the stem, 12 inches to 18 inches high, Any of 
the free-growing varieties, such as Viviand 
Morel and its sport, Chas. Davis, are specially 
good on the above system, D. G. McI. © 
Bridge of Weir, N.B. 





Chrysanthemum Chatsworth.—This 
variety is most useful as a late-flowering one, 
and in colour it is very attractive. The colour 
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is white, with distinct markings of rose, | 
Its blooms are drooping, a shape generally | 
admired. The habit 
branching, and consequently it is well adapted 
to form a bushy specimen. Nelly Pockett has 
been exhibited in wonderfully fine style this 
season. Its pearly-white flowers are gracefully 
formed, and, if not gigantic, are yet large 
enough. The plant is such an excellent grower, 
too, that altogether this kind should be one of 
the first in the minds of all cultivators. The 
variety is among the earliest of those sent us by 
Australian raisers. —H. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM LILIAN BIRD. 


THis variety, which we figure to-day, is one of 
the most distinct of Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
and on that account should be generally grown. 
The petals are of a fine, wiry character, and 
have a whorl-like habit or form, so that the 
blooms look as if they were in constant rotation. 


Chrysanthemum Lilian Bird, 


It is not a large-flowered variety, but is refined, 
the colour flesh-white and very pretty. 


a 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR VASES. 


Tur style of exhibiting large blooms in vases, 
with stems and foliage, is on the increase and is 
a much better way than staging them on green 
boards, so long the leading method. At all the 
shows recently visited most imposing displays 
were seen. It occurred to me, however, that in 
some instances varieties not particularly adapted 
for this purpose were employed. Sorts like 
Mutual Friend, which lack depth, look thin, 
however fine the specimens may be, and those | 
with undecided colours are far from striking. 
To my mind the most noble-looking are the 
semi-incurving shapes, as these stand up so well 
and exhibit their qualities to the full. In the 
competition of the N.C.S. a vase of the variety 
Mrs. H. Weeks was perfect. A few of the 
handsomest besides this one were : Australie, 
lilac ; Calvat 1899, white, tinted mauve ; Mr. T. 
Carrington, bright rose ; Miss Alice Byron, pure 
white ; Mme, G. Debrie, blush-white ; Mermaid, 


of the growth is robust and | 
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white, tinted roge, all of which are of incurving 
shape, * To these names I would suggest a fow 
others less common than the above, which should 
be really fine things for big vases: Mme. Herre- 
wege, a white sport from Australie, is a 
splendid kind, so large and rich in texture. 
Another sport from Australie is Mrs, J. Cleeve, 
pearly-pink in shade, much deeper than the 
type. Phyllis is a grand bronze - coloured 
bloom of globular shape. This will make a 
striking exhibit. So will the white Princess 
Alice de Monaco. It takes a long time for a 
variety of a raiser comparatively unknown to 
come to the front, and this is one of them. It 
originated with Mons. Nonin, who raised Mme. 
G. Debrie, and amoug whose novelties there is 
usually a really fine kind each season. The 
shaggy-looking Japanese flowers, if very loose 
in arrangement, have not a nice appearance in 
vases. Unless they have substance enough to 
hold their florets in something like form, there 
is an untidy, faded look about them not at all 
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From a photograph sent by Mr. F, Mason Good. 


| tine. 
| is also excellent. 





pleasing. Mrs. J. Lewis, a white, is very 
Lord Ludlow, bright bronzy-yellow, 
Edith Tabor, rich yellow, 
is one of the best. The deep shade of 
Pheebus lends itself to this form of showing. 
The shade of yellow, too, is very telling. 
Edwin Molyneux, than which there is no finer 
crimson Chrysanthemum, is very striking. 
Mons. Chenon de Leche, somewhat flat, is 
nevertheless handsome because of its shades of 
rose and yellow. W. R. Church, a newer 
variety, which may be termed a deeper form of 
the above as regards colour, is yet of much 
finer build, and in every way is very handsome, 
Mme. Carnot, Mrs. W. Mease, and G. J. Warren 


| are well-known kinds ; these form fine objects in 


vases when well-grown specimens are employed. 
Nellie Pockett is a charming pearly-white 
variety ; this must be well grown. In Mrs, 
Barkley we have a giant bloom of mauve-pink 
shade ; this and a similar coloured one among 
the newer kinds, named Mrs. G; Mileham, are 

and. A very good yellow of a light shade is 
Mons. L. Remy. J. R. Upton, a loose bloom of a 
bright yellow colour, is most effective, but rather 











late in November before one sees it at ita best. 
The flowers of Sir H. Kitchener are of a bright 
amber tint; this is a variety which should be 
tried. So should Lillie Mountford, the bright 
blush-pink shade of its blooms being distinct 
and rich. Charles Davis, Lady Hanham, and 
Viviand Morel when well grown are choice, but 
usually they have the defects mentioned above, 
and appear faded. Australian Gold is a light 
yellow, seen in perfection in some localities—for 
instance, the west of England. Calvat’s Sun, a 
new yellow, will probably surpass this when it 
gets into the hands of cultivators generally, 
The names indicated would form a first-rate 
collection for the growth of big, handsome 
flowers. A few more with bright dark shades 
are wanted, and we should perhaps include 
Mafeking Hero, a bright crimson, and Marquis 
Visconti-Venosta, which has quite a purple 
shade, and is a finely-built bloom. Among the 
novelties to be introduced next spring Henry 
Barnes (crimson), Godfrey’s Pride (deep rose 
and yellow), and Mrs. T. W. 
Pockett (light yellow) are 
some which appear to have 
qualities necessary to make 
them valuable acquisitions for 
large vases, HS: 


NOTES AND RHPLIRS, 


Chrysanthemums to 
flower in January.—I shail be 
much obliged it you will give me the 
names of some white Ohrysanthe- 
mums for flowering in January ?— 
A. F. 0, 

[There is a goodly number 
of first-class white Chrysan- 
themums well adapted for 
flowering in January, but to 
achieve this purpose it is 
necessary that the plants be 
pinched rather later than is 
usual for those that are to 
bloom a month earlier. We 
assume that you desire your 
plants to blossom freely, and 
that plants of this character 
may be developed we would 
suggest that you commence 
their propagation as soon as 
convenient after the appear- 
ance of this reply. When 
the young plants attain a 
height of some 6 inches or 
8 inches the point of each 
shoot should be pinched out 
and lateral growths taken up 
irom this point. The plants 
should be pinched when each 
succeeding series of growtls 
attains a length of about 
S'inches, and the last pinch- 
ing should take place towards 
the end of July, permitting 
these same shoots to develop 
terminal buds. Keep them 
outdoors as long as possible, 
and it would be better if the 
plants were not placed under 
glass until the end of 
October, taking care in the 
meantime to afford some 
slight protection during cold weather. When 
placed under glass an abundant supply of air 
should at all times be admitted, and no heat 
applied unless very severe weather ensues, in 
which case only sufficient heat should be main- 
tained to exclude the frost. When the buds 
begin to unfold it would be advisable to main- 
tain a temperature of about 45 degs., this 
dispelling damp and assisting the blooms to 
expand. The sorts we would recommend are : 
L. Canning, Princess Victoria, Winter White, 
Christmas Favourite, Niveum, Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, W. G. Newitt, Mme. Philippe 
Rivoire, Mlle. Therese Panckoucke, and Miss 
Alice Byron. The foregoing are Japanese. A 
good white incur¥ed is Princess Teck. ] 

Chrysanthemum Loveliness.—One of the hand- 
somest things of last year, from an exhibitor’s point of 
view, was this. It is light soft yellow in colour, and the 
bloom is of immense size. The long florets are spreading 
and inclined to droop; a shape which has many admirers. 
It appeared to me like a light-coloured form of that grand 
variety, J. R. Upton, which is, however, rather late for the 
November shows. The newer one is earlier, and, therefore, 


likely to be of much service in competitions. Like 
many of our best varieties, it originated in Australig,— 
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CULTURE OF POINSETTIAS. 


‘Witt you kindly tell me whether Poinsettias are grown 
from seed or from cuttings, and could they be kept on for 
two or three years? They are seedlings in bloom for the 
first time. Should they be cut down after flowering ?— 
OoNnsTANT READER. 

[In order to successfully propagate the Poin- 
settia good cuttings are essential, and to obtain 
them the plants that have done flowering should 
be placed in a light, airy structure kept as a 
warm greenhouse—that is to say, where a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. is main- 
tained. Scarcely any water will be needed, the 
object being to keep them as dormant as possible 
till the end of March; or where a succession is 
required some may be left even a month later. 
Tf then removed into a slightly higher tem- 
perature and watered occasionally they will 
goon start into growth, and when the young 
shoots are about 4 inches long they form the 
best of cuttings. The better way is to remove 
them with a heel, as they bleed much less than 
if the growing stem itself is cut through. Then 
put them singly into small pots, which must be 
drained with a few crocks, and insert in a 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand, in about 
equal proportions. After this, place them in a 
propagating-frame in a structure where a tem- 
perature of 65 degs. to 80 degs. is maintained. 
They should be watered when first inserted, 
and again when necessary, but be sure and 
not keep them too moist, otherwise many will 
damp off. In this stage do not syringe 
them overhead. Directly they. are rooted 
the plants must be removed from the case 
and inured to the ordinary atmosphere of 
the structure in which they have been struck. 
The stock plants will continue to produce cut- 
tings, which may be put in as late as July. 
These will form neat plants to flower in 5 inch 
pots, whereas those struck earlier may be first 
shifted into pots 4} inches in diameter, and 
given another move later on into 6-inch pots, 
By midsummer the best place for these Poin- 
settiad is a frame in a fairly sheltered spot, 
plenty of air being given in order to encourage 
as sturdy a growth as possible. Oo sunny days 
they may be freely syringed at from 4 o’clock to 
6 o'clock, according to position, and the frame 
shut up close. Be particularly careful to keep 
them closed on cold, draughty, sunless days, as 
they are quickly affected by a check of this 
kind. Suitable soil for Poinsettias is good 
turfy loam two parts, and leaf-mould one part, 
with a liberal dash of rough sand. As the pots 
get full of roots, weak liquid-manure will be of 
great service. By the middle of September or 
even earlier in some localities, a little fire-heat 
will be needed, otherwise many leaves will drop. 
When taken indoors keep as near the glass as 
‘possible. Over-watering is particularly injuri- 
ous to the Poinsettia in allstages, hence it must 
be specially guarded against, | 
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VIOLETS IN POTS DAMPING. 


I sHounp be very glad if you would give me some inform- 
ation with regard to Violet Marie Louise in pote ? I have 
always understood that the runners should. be picked off, 
but my runners are showing flower and rooting round the 
edge of the pot. Ought I to let them flower, and then 
root them up and cut them off, or not? Also, what is the 
best temperature for pot-Violets? I had mine in a house 
with no heat at all, but they began to damp off, especially 
the flowers, and now I have them in a house with an 
average temperature of 60 degs., and they are flowering 
well. Will they continue to do well in this house? Some 
of the leaves and the soil are mouldy, although I con- 
stantly pick them over. Is this the result of their having 
got so damp in the cold-house? Will sulphur sprin- 
kled on the leaves keep it down? I shall be very 
grateful for some help.—D. E. : 

[It is not unusual for the leaves of Violets to 
damp off in the manner you say, and they would 
be much more likely to do this in an unheated 
house thanina frame. In the latter case the 
lights can be removed in fine or showery 
weather. The latter is beneficial to Violets if 
they are subjected only to moderate rain 
occasionally, and we find, too, they respond 
well to the influence of gentle showers. As a 
rule, Violets resent anythifig approaching a 
forcing temperature, but in a greenhouse in 
which there are a little heat and a good circula- 
tion of fresh air, we have seen them flourish 
wonderfnlly well. It is a rule in Violet culture 
to remove the runners of the double varieties, 
as this conduces to the greater strength of the 
primary leaves and crowns, but to every rule 
there are exceptions, and if you find the runners 
become self-supporting and furnish you with 
flowers, there is no reason why you should not 







































seed isin July, 
minute particular care must be taken. Whether 
sown in a pot or pan, 
perfectly clean 
compost consists of equal parts of loam and 


sieve with }-inch mesh. 
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continue the course you have followed. Violets 
are grown for flower and not for leaves, and any 
means of attaining this object, whether it be in 
the orthodox way or not, does not so much 
matter so long as the results obtainable satisfy 
those concerned. The decaying Jeaves should 
be promptly removed in their early stage of 
decay, and sulphur, if it does not actually arrest 
the decay, will do no harm. Marie Louise is 
not so good for pot culture as De Parma, which 
is neater in growth and flowers much more freely 
under this restricted root growth. A tempera- 
ture of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. is better than 
a higher one, speaking generally, and there is 
no better position than a cold pit. 
is better than frames, because in cold spells the 
frost penetrates to the plants more quickly 
through frames than pits, not that the latter 
are proof against it, even when the lights are 
well covered. With fire heat, unless carefully 
applied, red-spider soon overruns the plants, and 
once this insect gets possession it is difficult to 
dislodge it. 
to the leaves while in the cold house, and pro- 
bably you were too generous with water, which 
would aggravate it. 
carefully carried out in the dark days of winter. 
The soil should be occasionally pricked over, 
the mouldy surface taken away and replaced 
with a little finely sifted leaf-mould. 
sand is recommended by some as a surface dress- 
ing to Violets with a view to keeping down 
rapid evaporation and checking damping of the 
leaves. 
three things are essential—viz., abundance of 
fresh air, careful watering, and sweet soil for 
the roots. In pots a little gentle stimulant io 
the form of liquid-manure, or a dry artificial, 
such as Clay’s, Canary guano, or such like con- 
centrated manure sprinkled on the surface soil, 
is useful, being careful not to coat the leaves 
with ib. 
best soaked in water, because in a dry state it is 
apt to burn the foliage. | 


A brick pit 


No doubt the damage was done 


Watering must be very 


Silver- 


To maiotain Violets in a healthy state 


Soot is an excellent stimulant and is 





GROWING CALCEOLARIAS. 


I suauL be very much obliged if you can tell me through 
your valuable paper the best way to grow the Tiger 
Calcolarias ? 
temperature about 56 degs. 
seedlings. 
thrive, but now they are going off, and the leaves all have 
this mottled appearance. 
damage them, or being too near the glass? I shall be 
most grateful for any information you can give me.—H. E. 
COLLINSON. 


I have some in a small greenhouse, usual 
I have grown them from 


Up to within a few weeks they seemed to 


Would the XL fumigator 


[Too dry an atmosphere, and consequently 


the leaves are badly attacked by both aphides 
(or green-fly) and thrips, is the reason of your 
Calceolarias not succeeding. As we have been 
more than once recently consulted on a similar 
matter, we herewith append a few notes rela- 
tive to the cultivation of herbaceous Calce- 
olaria’. 


So wING THE SEED.—The best time to sow the 
and owing to its being so very 


the receptacle must be 
and well drained. A suitable 


leaf-mould, with half a part of sand, the whole 
being thoroughly mixed, and passed through a 
In filling the pot or 
pan the mixture must be pressed down mode- 
rately firm and made perfectly level, so that 
when finished the soil should be about }-inch 
below the rim of the pot. Then give it a 
thorough watering through a fine rose, and 
while the surface is still moist sprinkle the 
seed very thinly thereon. A little dry silver- 
sand may be scattered lightly over it, and if a 
pane of glass is laid over the pot and the whole 
is stood in a shady part of the greenhouse very 
little more water will be needed till the seed 
germinates. Directly the young plants make 
their appearance the glass must be removed, 
and when large enough to handle they may be 
pricked off singly into ehallow pans, prepared 
much as for seed-sowing. 

Portinc.—When sufficiently advanced the 
young plants may be potted singly and placed, 
if possible, in a frame having a north aspect. 
When once the roots take hold the lights will 
only be required to ward off heavy rains. As 
soon as the pots are well filled with roots, and 
before the plants get at all stunted, they will 
need shifting into larger pots. For this a size 


of 44 inches or 5 inches is very suitable, so that 


the last shift may be into 6-inch or 7-inch pots. 


pedium insigne and OC. Leeanum in 10 inch 
divide the same and place in 6-inch pots? They have just 
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A good compost for the larger plants ia formed 
of one-half yellow loam and the other half-a 
mixture of leaf-mould, dry cow-manure, a little 
bone-dust, and some silver-sand. This must 
not be sifted, only broken up by hand. The 
plants should be allowed to remain in the frame 
as long as possible ; indeed, if there is a little 
fire-heat, just sufficient, in fact, to keep out the 
frost, they may be wintered there. If they 
pass the dull season in the 44-inch or 5-inch 
pots, they may about the end of February be 
shifted into their flowering pots. When 
wintered in a greenhouse it is difficult to main- 
tain the amount of atmospheric moisture neces- 
sary to keep them in health, particularly where 
a mixed collection of plants is grown. A tem- 
perature of 40 degs. to 50 degs. would suit them 
much better than that mentioned by you. As 
the pots get full of roots a little liquid-manure 
occasionally will be of great service. 

Throughout the winter, when the plants are 
in the greenhouse, they should be as far away 
from the hot-water pipes as possible, and in a 
good, light position. Care in watering is 
necessary at all timesy particularly in the 
depth of winter, when they must not be allowed 
to get dry ; but, at the same time, an excess of 
water at the roots is equally injurious. Directly 
the least symptoms of insect pests are to be 
found (arid asharp look out must always be kept 
for them), the plants should be vaporised with 
the XL All vaporiser or some of the nearly 
allied remedies. The introduction of these 
vaporisers renders the cultivation of Calceo- 
larias an easier matter under somewhat adverse 
conditions than was formerly the case, when 
fumigation was the only meana of destroying 
the insect pests | 





NOTES AND REPLIKS. 


Adiantums for cutting.—Having just read your 
article in last week’s GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on the sub- 


ject of ‘ Ferns for Cutting,” I should like to mention whet 


I think is not very generally known—that Maiden-hair 
Ferns will last fresh for several days after being cut if the 
end of the rachis (or stalk) is held in the flame of a candle 


until it curls up and so is sealed.—A. A. 


Dividing Cypripediums.—I have several Cypri- 
pots. CanlI 


finished flowering.—K. 

[Yes, now will be a good time to divide the Oypripediums 
as you propose. It-can be done by carefully dividing the 
rhizomes connecting the different portions of the plante, 
and repotting in the usual way.] 


Campanula isophylla.—A plant of above has 
been flowering up to end of December. It is kept in a 
cool greenhouse, and is beginning to look exhausted. Is 
there any treatment, such as repotting it, that can be done 
to revive the plant, please ?—H. 8. SWEENEY. 


{You can put in some cuttings of this, and thus increase 


your stock. You may also cut off all the exhausted flowers 


and encourage the plant to grow. ‘Then, in the early 


spring divide it and repot into small pots, potting on as 


necessary. | 


Coelogyne cristata (R. W. H.).—This species can 
be grown in the hot, humid conditions of the stove, as 


well ag in the cool, airy Odontoglossum-house. It requires 


a liberal supply of water when in an active state of growth, 
After the pseudo-bulbs are complete, only sufficient mois- 
ture to retain them in a plump state will be required. 


The plants require plenty of clean drainage, and a com- 


post consisting of equal portions of fibrous peat and Moss 
in about equal proportions, and pressed moderately firm. 
Repotting should be done immediately after flowering in 
early spring. ‘ 

Snowdrops in Moss not opening —I have 
grown Snowdrops in Moss indoors, and although the leaves 
have grown and the flowers formed, they seem to be ua- 
able to flower properly, but, instead, grow to a prodigious 
length. Will you kindly tell me why they are not a 
success ?—O. 8S. O. 

[The principal reason of your Snaowdrops not 
being a success is the want of fresh air and light, 
while soil would be better than Moss for the 
roots. The fact is, the Snowdrop, which is so 
hardy and indifferent to cold winds, very quickly 
resents any attempts at forcing, and, when it is 
desired to have it in flower earlier than ~ 
usual, little more than the protection of a frame 
should be accorded it. A very gentle heat’ 
may be employed in the later stages, but no 
more. The absence of light is the reason of the 
leaves growing so long. ] 

Increasing Francoa ramosa.—Oan Francoa 
ramosa be propagated by cuttings? Ifso, in what month 
ought they to be inserted, and would they require to be in 
much heat to strike? 

[The Maiden’s Wreath (Francoa ramosa) is 
best raised from seed. A few plants should be 
raised in this way every year to take the place 
of the old ones, as they never look so well 
or flower so freely after the third season. Some 
growers sow the seed in March in well-drained 
pans filled with finely-sifted soil, consisting ot 
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two parts leaf-soil and one of loam, adding some 
sand to keep it open. These are covered with a 
square of glass and placed in a temperature of 
55 degs. As soon as the seedlings appear they 
are stood close to the glass to keep them stocky, 
and potted on as required. Most of these will 
flower the same season. For general use, the 
best month to sow in is August, standing the 
pans in a warm, shady frame, keeping it close 
until the seed germinates, when air can be 
admitted. When large enough prick off the 
seedlings into boxes and shade from bright sun. 
Give them all the light possible during the 
winter and plenty of air. In the spring, when 
owth begins, pot off into 60’s, and pot firmly. 
hen these small pots are full of roots shift the 
lants into 5-inch pots, in which they will 
ower. The following spring they can be 
moved into 7-inch or 8-inch pots, in which they 
may remain until they are thrown away. 
Syringe only in bright weather, when the foliage 
will dry quickly, or the water 
remaining in the axils of the 
leaves will cause the plants to 
canker. ] 


Heating a small green- 
house,.—I think some of the 
readers of your valuable paper 
may like to know of a plan I 
have found satisfactory of heat- 
ing a small greenhouse, 12 feet 
by 8 feet, and supplying a radi- 
atorin the hall of my house at 
same time. The heat is supplied 
from an ordinary greenhouse 
stove and boiler set inside the 
kitchen wall, fed from inside 
(as I do not keep a gardener), 
and connected with 3- inch 
piping. in the greenhouse and 
2-inch to the radiator. It easily 
maintains a temperature of 45 
degs., during severe weather at 
night, and raises the tempera- 
ture of the hall and staircase 
about 5 degs.—M. M, Nairn, 
N.B. 


Potting Lilium aura- 
tum (Salisbury ).—The present 
is a very suitable time for pot- 
ting the bulbs of Lilium aura- 
tum, a good soil for the purpose 
being equal parts of loam and 
peat, with a liberal sprinkling 
of silver-sand. Unless the bulbs 
are of exceptional size, pots 6 
inches or 7 inches in diameter 
are large enough, for with too 
great an amount of eoil around 
the roots the leaves are more 
liable to drop than if they are 
somewhat pot bound, They 
should be potted at such a depth 
that there is quite an inch of 
soil above the top of the bulb, 
leaving, at the same time, space 
enough for a good top-dressing 
as the stems grow, and push 
out a number of roots just at 
the base. When potted the bulbs 
may be watered, stood in a cold- 
frame, and just protected from 
frost, but nothing more, plenty of 
air being given whenever pos- 
sible, When spring frosts are 


over they may be fully exposed, and are best at | 


that season plunged in a bed of Cocoa nut-refuse 
outdoors. During the summer green-fly occasion- 


ally attacks the plants, but it is not often trou- 


blesome. If it collects in the growing point a 
little Tobacco-powder will destroy it. Lilium 
auratum is rather difficult to get in flower at 
any particular date, therefore, about a month 
betbca it is required, you must exercise your 
own judgment as to whether one or two of 
your plants had better be kept back by keeping 
as cool as possible, while a little additional 
heat may be beneficial to others. If you need 
larger specimens, three bulbs may be put in a 
10-inch pot; but in this way it is difficult to 
get them all in fl: wer at the same time, 

An old window plant—the Phyllo- 
eactus.—The Phyllocactus will put up with 
almost any treatment short of actual starvation. 
I have seen the old scarlet P. speciosissimus 
blooming freely in house windows where it has 
been year in and year out. Good turf, with a 








hill, Belfast. 
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little lime chippings or old mortar-rubble in it, 
and a little manure-water in spring, a sparing 
supply of water in the winter months, and kept 
out of frosts’ way, are all this needs. Anyone 
who has a sunny window and can so treat this, 
may reasonably look for flowers every summer. 
—LEAHURST. 

Bouvardias—single v. double kinds. 
—Few indoor plants are more useful than 
Bouvardias. They may be had in bloom over 
the greater portion of the year, if necessary, 
provided the plants are brought on in batches. 
They are useful at all seasons, more especially 
during autumn and winter. While they do not 
need strong heat, it is important they should 
have sufficient to keep them healthy and 
moving, from 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night, with 
from 5 degs, to 10 degs. rise by day, being suffi- 
cient. Much depends on how they have been 
grown through the summer. I prefer to grow 
them in pots through the summer for winter 


A sheltered nook at Glencairn, Belfast, showing Cabbage Palm in 
bloom, From a photograph sent by Mr. 8. Cunningham, Fern- 


(See page 624), 


blooming, more especially if they have to con- 
tend with a somewhat low temperature, Every 
cultivator should judge for himself as to whether 
single or double kinds are grown. Those who 
have not much heat at command should grow 
single kinds. These will thrive and bloom in 
from 5 degs. to 10 degs. lower than double 
kinds. Vreelandi, Hogarth, and Priory Beauty 
are three lovely singles. I have these now 
(January 13) in fine bloom in a temperature of 
43 degs. at night.—J. Crook. 

Stocks in pots.—F lowers of any descrip- 
tion are welcome at this time of the year, and 
those possessing fragrance are doubly precious, 
therefore, in this connection, it is an advantage 
to have in the greenhouse a few pots of Stocks. 
In some localities Brompton Stocks are not a 
success out-of-doors, but when placed in pots in 
the early autumn and brought indoors, keeping 
them cool and avoiding forcing them, the spring 
will see them with blossoms unfolded, To this 
end seed should be sown in June in the open 
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air, and some of the plants grown in pots for the 
earliest bloom, the remaining plants set out in 
the open and lifted with a good ball of soil in 
September. Possibly out of the seedlings one 
may get numerous single sorts ; but these, if 
only for their sweet smell, are not to be despised 
in the first few weeks of the year.— WoopBASsT- 
WICK, 


Petunias make fine pot plants, especially 
the double and semi-double kinds, both of which 
can be raised from seed, and if this is sown in 
March the plants will flower by the middle of 
summer, if nursed on and got strong. Petunias 
do best plunged out-of-doors after the end of 
May, as the growth they make there is more 
hard and woody, and produces many more 
flowers than that made indoors. If kept under 
glass the plants should have plenty of light, 
with full sun and a good amount of air, or they 
are sure to draw and present a weedy appear- 
ance, 


Thunbergias.—Amongst annuals for the 
greenhouse worth growing on account of their 
profusion of flowers are the Thunbergias, 
especially for hanging baskets. Seed may be 
sown in heat in February, pricking off the 
young plants when large enough, and removing 
them afterwards into baskets intended for them. 
These should be filled with soil composed mainly 
of leaf-mould and loam. The flowers, orange- 
buff, yellow, and white, are somewhat uncom- 
mon, and when seen depending from a basket 
are very pretty in the summer, Thunbergias 
must not be allowed to get dry in the baskets— 
a state of things that one isapt to overlook with 
basket plants. —LzEaHuRsT. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Caterpillar on Geraniums.—Enclosed please 
find box containing a small green caterpillar, which I shall 
be glad if you will name for me. I generally find it only 
in the winter monthsin my greenhouse, and nearly always 
on a Geranium.—NE1A. 

[The caterpillar attacking your Geraniums 
which you sent for identification is the cater- 
pillar of the angle shades moth, a very common 
insect. Its scientific name is Phlogophora 
meticulosa. You cannot do better than pick 
the caterpillars off by hand. In case they 
appear in very large numbers, it might be 
worth while to spray the plants with some soapy 
insecticide.—G. S. S.] 


The winter moths. — These little 
creatures, says J. Hiam, in Nature Notes, 
appear to be unusually plentiful this winter on 
all mild evenings, as they cannot travel in 
frosty nights, and consequently are not on the 
trees. If this is general it will cause much 
damage to fruit-trees next spring and summer, 
as each female is capable of producing 150 to 
200 caterpillars. I have preserved a few hun- 
dreds of females in glass jars, in which they 
have laid thousands of tiny green eggs, which 
will gradually turn brown and remain so 
through the winter until April, when they 
hatch into caterpillars just in time for the sum- 
mer migratory birds on their arrival in our 
orchards and gardens, 

Earwigs on Rose fence.—In my garden (in 
Norfolk) I have some low wattle or wicker fences, against 
which climbing Roses are trained. These fences are in 
summer infested with earwigs, which injure the Roses. Is 
there anything I can do now to the fences which would 
help me without hurting the Roses?—M. F. 

{If the earwigs are harbouring in the fence 
you might any time before the buds of the 
Roses show signs of opening spray it with a 
caustic wash, which I expect would kill the ear- 
wigs. The only doubt in my mind about it is 
that earwigs are such hard, shiny insects that 
the insecticide might run off them ‘‘ like water 
off a duck’s back,” but I do not think it would. 
Thewash should be made as follows : Place 1 lb, 
of caustic soda ina bucket half filled with water, 
then add # lb. of pearlash, stir thoroughly until 
all is dissolved, and dilute the mixture with 
9 gallons of water. Last of all, add 10 ozs. of 
soft-soap which has been dissolved in a little 
warm water, stir again till all is thoroughly 
mixed, and apply with a spray nozzle on a 
syringe or garden engine. This wash is very 
caustic, and care should be used not to get it on 
the skin or clothes more than necessary. An 
old suit of clothes should be worn, and it should 
be wiped off the hands if they are wetted by it, 
—G. 8. 8.] 
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GARDEN WORK. 

Conservatory.—Those who grow a few 
cool Orchids will find them very useful now, as 
they create a special feature, and these special 
features are exceedingly interesting. Groups of 
Dendrobium nobile, Phais grandifolius, and the 
Odontoglots will keep in condition a long time. 
They look charming amidst a setting of Ferns. 
Cypripediums, even the common kind, C. insigne, 
will be a delightful change at this season, and 
they are hardy enough to stand a low temper- 
ature. I sawa plant of C. insigne in flower ina 
cottage window a few days ago, and the plants 
are reasonable in price. Of course, some of the 
Cypripediums are rare and very costly. The 
Vallotas will now be over, but other members of 
the Amaryllis family will soon be coming on, and 
there are the Clivias or Imantophyllums, very 
beautiful when in flower in the early spring. 
These may be grown in the intermediate-house 
till they come into flower, and then taken to the 
conservatory. They are easily grown, but if we 
start with young plants we must wait a year or 
two for good specimens, even when the plants 
are pushed on in heat. We used to have hand- 
some specimens of Epacrises in flower at this 
season and all through the spring, and there are 
several kinds which bloom in summer, notably 
miniata grandiflora. These are more easy to 
grow than Heaths, and will bear more rough 
usage. As soon as flowering is over, prune back 
and place in a warm house for a time to get the 
young shoots started, then repot, using fibrous 
peat and sharp sand, ramming it into the pots 
firmly. All these fine-rooted plants must have a 
firm root-run to keep close in habit and healthy. 
Forced flowers are coming in fast now. It is 
only a question of means and space to bring the 
plants on. Roses planted out in the borders and 
that were pruned back in autumn or as soon as 
flowers ceased to come will have broken again 
and be full of buds. Safrano is nice in the bud 
state. There is an old Rose named Moiret that 
used to flower with me both late and early under 
glass. 


Stove.—Keep a close watch for insects, 
especially thrips, which increases rapidly and 
does a lot of mischief among fine-foliaged plants, 
especially Crotons and Palms, The vaporiser 
is the best remedy for this pest. It will be 
found cheap to do it pretty well every month. 
It need not be so strong if used as a preventive. 
Of course, the sponge should be used among 
fine-foliaged plants at every opportunity, which 
will generally be in bad weather. I fear we 
should scarcely be able to do any sponging at 
all unless we had wet and stormy days, so en- 
grossing and continuous is the outdoor work, 
Keep the glass, paint, etc., in the interior of 
the house as clean as possible. It is remark- 
able, but the plants always do better in a 
thoroughly clean, light house. Oa the con- 
trary, insect pests thrive best and increase 
faster when the surroundings are dirty. Stove 
plants may be propagated at any time when 
healthy young cuttings can be obtained, but 
spring is the best propagating season. There are 
more life and vigour in the growth of the plants, 
and the eorenes respond quickly to the warmth 
of the bed. he same remark applies to the 
germination of seeds, such as Begonias. It is 
best not to do much potting just yet, but soils 
should be under cover ready, February is a 
good month to begin potting, putting in cut- 
tings, raising seedlings, etc. 

Mushroom-house. — The autumn-made 
beds should be bearing abundantly now, and 
special attention should be given to them in 
supplying the necessary moisture. I often 
think in some cases when Mushroom-beds fail to 
do their best the cause may be found in dryness, 
not exactly on or near the surface, but lower 
down in the bed. Warm water should be used 
now both for the bedsand forsyriaging. So far 
a3 the beds are concerned, stimulants should be 
given from time to time, salt being a useful 
stimulant for Mushrooms, to the extent of 1 oz. 
in a gallon of water. Old beds should be 
cleared out when they cease to bear, New 
materials for bed making will be constantly 
coming forward. Seakale, Rhubarb, Chicory, 
and Dandelion roots are brought forward in the 
Mushroom-house. 


Melons.—The first crops are generally 
started in a low span-roofed house, with a bed 


















on each side supplied with both bottom and 
top-heat. If the pipes for bottom-heat are not 
enclosed in a chamber, they may be covered in 
with brick rubbls, and on this bed a good layer 
of stable manure or leaves may be placed, and 
on this 3 inches of good loam, with the hills for 
Melon plants at intervals of 2 feet or so. When 
the plants are ready the house should be in con- 
dition to receive them. Give Melons a firm root- 
run, and use chiefly adhesive loam of good 
quality, improved with bone-meal stimulants, 
to be given later when required. The plants 
should be trained nearly to the ridge before 
stopping, and as far as possible set the crop at 
the same time, or within a day or two. Melons 
should never be shaded, but air should be given 
to keep the foliage hard and robust. Night 
temperature 65 degs. ; air to be given when the 
thermometer reaches 75 degs. or 80 degs. 


Cold-frames.—This has been a season for 
abundant ventilation, as with one or two excep- 
tions there has been no severe frost, and with 
plenty of air and an occasional sprinkling of dry 
peat or wood-ashes where there are any signs of 
damping, the plants have been kept in good 
condition. 


Outdoor garden.—Stir the surface among 
all young plants, such as Pansies, Pinks, Carna- 
tions, etc , and when a young plant has been 
disturbed or loosened by the weather press it 
firmly down again. Many plants die annually 
from the lifting, drying power of frost, which a 
little timely attention would have saved. Those 
who have planting to doin exposed situations 
should not neglect our native trees, especially 
the Hollies and Yews. There is nothing hardier 
or more interesting than Hollies, and every good 
garden should have a selection of the best. Any 
evergreen planting remaining to be done had 
better wait till February or even later; but 
deciduous things may go in at any time in open 
weather. Do not forget the Birches, and among 
flowering trees, Thorns and Acacias are always 
interesting. One need scarcely recommend 
Laburnums and Almonds, as they are so gener- 
ally planted, but we do not see the Scotch 
Laburnum so often as we might do. Plant both 
and have more variety. The Laburnum is 
generally seen as a small tree, but it makes a 
very pretty arch when trained over a walk, or it 
may be used as a division line in the garden. 
Young seedlings are cheap, and, if planted a 
foot or 80 apart, a very ornamental and _inter- 
esting covering to a walk may be quickly 
formed. More attention is now being given to 
Ponies, especially the herbaceous kinds. Plant 
them well in bold groups and do not disturb 
them, We must have patience with Ponies ; 
but they will not disappoint. They are easily 
raised from seed. 


Fruit garden,—If any pruning remains to 
be done in the hardy fruit garden make an 
effort to get it done at once. The winter dress- 
ing should be applied as soon as the pruning and 
training are completed. Anything that has a 
cleansing nature will do good. Apple-trees will 
not make good pyramids, and when grown as 
bushes it is best to keep the centre open. With 
us the Nuts and Filberts are left till the last. 
The pruning may be left till the trees are in 
bloom. Young bushes must, of course, be 
started’ on the right way without reference to 
blossoms. or prospect of. Nuts. The Kentish 
method of pruning is the best for Nuts. This 
consists in keeping the centre open and con- 
verting, as far as possible, all the growing force 
into the production of feathery spray, on which 
the Nuts are produced. Everybody who 
examines a Nat-bush at this season and during 
next month knows that the catkins are the male 
blossoms, and the small red flowers which burst 
out of the permanent buds are the females, and 
both are equally necessary to produce a crop. 
This is why it is as well to leave the pruning 
till we can see the blossoms coming, In pruning 
Vines, unless we are quite sure about the con- 
dition of the Vines, it is best to leave at least 
two eyes or buds in spur pruning. Many gar- 
deners under such circumstances recommend 
cutting to a plump bud; but when it is 
necessary to leave long spurs it is time to lift 
the roots of the Vines. 


Vegetable garden.—Sow early Peas, 
both outside on the south border and also under 
glass to make sure; one never has Peas too 
early or too many of them. It is difficult to say 
which are the best varieties, as the soil and 
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climate have something to do with earliness and 
cropping. Chelsea Gem and Cradus are good 
varieties ; William the Virst is a good Pea of 
taller growth, and there is a tendency now to 
grow more of the wrinkled Peas of the Marrow 
section. The round Peas in a dry spring soon 
get hard and inferior in comparison with the 
Marrows. Potatoes in frames will not require 
much water if planted on a leaf-bed, and when 
water is necessary give a little stimulant in it 
of some kind and take the chill off it. Warm 
coverings must be used at night for all hot-beds. 
Three of the best Potatoes for planting to supply 
a family are Duke of York, Windsor Castle, 
and Up-to-date. Stir the soil amon Cabbages, 
Lettuces, and winter Onions. The Suton may 
be transplanted when the land is in condition. 
Sow a few seeds of Ailsa Craig or any good 
kind under glass to plant out in April. Seeds 
of the best varieties are expensive, and this 
plan makes the best of them, and the Onion- 
fly is not so likely to settle on them. The 
ground should be rich for Onions, and just 
previous to sowing the seeds give a top-dressing 
of short stuff, of which charred refuse forms a 
part. Soot, also, is a good dressing for Onion- 
beds, and later 4 lb. or 5 Ib. to the rod of 
nitrate ot soda may be given. E, Hozpay. 








THH COMING WHHE’S WORK, 


Hetracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 27th.—Pat in cuttings of Fuchsias, 
white and yellow Marguerites, new Ivy and 
Zonal Geraniums, and several other soft 
things in propagating-frames. The flowers of 
Strawberries in bloom are fertilised daily when 
the pollen is dry about 11 in the forenoon, 
Fresh relays of plants are placed in warmth 
every fortnight. Air is given when the weather 
is favourable, Tied down and stopped Vines in 
pots. We generally leave about six bunches on 
each pot, and feed well. Vines will take a good 
deal of nourishment. 

January 28th.—Planted a warm-house with 
Asparagus roots. Planted a house with Cucum- 
bers Emerald Beauty, an improved t pe of 
Telegraph. Sowed a few more seeds of Cucum- 
bers, Melons, and Tomatoes. We are going 
rather into new varieties. Lawrenson’s No. 3 
was a remarkable cropper last year, and we saw 
it grand both inside and in the open air. Tea 
Roses have had a little burnt earth placed round 
the stems at the base about 4 inches up. 

January 29th.—Planted early Potatoes on 
south border, also sowed Radishes and a few 
seeds of Stump Horn Carrot. Stirred soil among — 
Cabbages, Lettuces, and Spinach. Drew a little 
earth up to the Cabbages. Planted Longpod 
Bsans in boxes for transplanting. Planted a 
large group of Golden Privet in the shrubbery. 
We want to get a little more colour among the 
dark-leaved things. The Parple Plum and the 
Silver Maple have already been introduced. 

January 30th.—Looked round trees “in the 
home grounds to remove dual leaders or help 
the balances of the trees in other ways where 
necessary. This is done annually. Such things 
as the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosa), 
where planted for its foliage, is cut down 
annually. Moved more Mint to warm-house, 
and sowed Sweet Marjoram and Basil to get a 
few early plants for flavouring. Tarragon is 
also in demand now in a green state. Planted 
more French Beans in pots, 

January j1st.—Narcissi are making a brave 
show in the conservatory now. The bulbs are 
planted thickly in 7-inch and 8-inch pots, 
Tulips are treated in the same way, and in this 
way they are very attractive and bright. Lily 
of the Valley crowns and clumps are brought on 
in batches about every 10 days, so that a 
regular supply is kept up. Cinerarias shifted 
on into 7-inch pots make handsome specimens 
grown cool, and must be kept free from insects 
by vaporising. 

February ist.—Planted more early Peas out- 
side. Pricked off early Cauliflowers sown in 
boxes. The dwarf Erfurt is a good variety ; 
Dean’s Snowball and Veitch’s Forcing also are 
good. The last I have had good in pots in 
moderately warm house. Placed a little warm 
soil round the stems of Potatoes in frames, 
With the exception of a few Morello Cherries 
on north wall the pruning is pretty well done 
now. Opened out Pelargoniums and put a few 
sticks to the most forward planta, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


DEUTZIA LEMOINEIL. 


Tus (here figured) is certainly a welcome addi- 
tion to early-flowering deciduous shrubs, and is 
the result of a cross between the well-known D. 
gracilis and D. parviflora, a Chinese species. 
The hybrid forms a stiffer and more upright 
p'ant than D, gracilis, the clusters of blossoms 
eing about midway’ between those of ita 
parents. The blooms individually are of con- 
siderable size and very pure, the compact 
bushes being simply loaded with the snowy 
flowers, Not only as a pot plant and for foro- 
ing, but equally as a good free-flowering shrub 
in the open, this is valuable. 


FRUIT, 


—__— 


NOTES AND RHPLIES. 


10 gallons of water. 
of this mixture to touch the hands. 


Turner, raises the point of depth 
18 inches deep, whereas I distinctly 


so.” 


incorrectly. I still maintain that 


drained systematically, or double dug 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Mistletoe growing on Hazel.—| have found in 
several places here the Mistletoe growing on the common 
Hazel. Is not this very uncommon? Can you give mea 
reference to any work ijn which a list of trees on which 
te Mistletoe grows in England? There is a fine specimen 


ping the moisture are excellent:—W. G. B 


received two Apricot and three Peach-trees. 
are fan trained on south wall. 





How far back must I cut 
branches? Light soil. 





Deutzia Lemoinei. From a photograph sent by Mr. W. E. Roberta, Thame, Oxon, 


L. Bonne, Bon Chrétien, Beurré 
between Cherries. 
at all this year 7—Anxtous, 


ef Araucaria imbricata growing here that has cones well 
developed on it. —H. L. HANSARD, Boxwood Court, Pem- 
bridge R.S O., Hereford. 

Berberis stenophylla.—In a position 
well drained and where the soil is rich and deep, 
this Barberry makes a capital climber. It is 
perfectly hardy, and blooms with great freedom 
for several weeks together during summer, 
when it is an admirable subject to cut from, as 
its lovely flowers, studded thickly on arching 
lateral branches, are capable of being turned to 
good account in the decoration of vases, etc. 
In the proper sense of the term it is not at all 
@ creeper, nor do I recommend it for walls that 
are more than 8 feet high, but with moderate 
care it can be trained so as to make a beautiful | 
object, as its growth is not so formal as the 
general run of creepers. As soon as it goes out 
of flower is the proper time to prune it, and 
then some of the old growth must be removed 
to make room for the young, 


have a good length of shoot already prepared. 


growth to be dealt with. 'This should be pruned 
according to its strength. A strong shoot might 
be reduced about one half, medium growths one 
third, and weaker ones back to within a few 
buds of the base. This refers to the main 
branches. Foreright shoots that go to form 
spurs may be left with about two buds, Apri- 
cots generally are impatient of much pruning, 
and therefore it is better, after dealing with 
them as above advised, to treat them in summer 
| by pinching those shoots not required for exten- 
sion, nailing in the leaders as growth advances, 
Apricots fruit on short spurs, the object, there- 
fore, is to encourage these generally by summer 
| Manipulation, leaving only just the finishing 
touches in the matter of pruning for the winter. 
You do not say whether the Peaches are trained, 
but similar treatment is necessary for these as 
for Apricots when newly planted. Peaches 
fruit mostly on young shoots of last year, and, 





WE As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in ‘‘ GARDENING” from the very beginning have 
come from tts readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or ‘Tue ENGuIsH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article ublished 
tn the current week’s issue, which will be marked thus i 
















Fruit-trees, a winter dressing for.—A yood 
dressing for fruit-trees at this season is 1 Ib. caustic soda 
and 1 Ib. crude potash. Dissolve these separately, and 
afterwards mix with § lb. agricultural treacle, then add 
Oare must be taken not to allow any 


Planting fruit-trees.—Your correspondent, A. F’, 
of planting fruit-trees, 
and quotes me as having said that the holes should be 
said, to quote actual 
words, ‘‘ The holes should not be deeper than 9 inches or 
He will indeed get into difficulties if he reads 80 
to place inviting 
material under the roots is wrong. The ground should be 
ag you suggest. 
Your remarks on deep holes being only the means of trap- 


Pruning Peach and Apricot-trees.—! have 
The Apricots 
They have about half-a- 
dozen shoots from 3 feet to 4 feet long. The Peaches, also 
on a south wall, have shoots 2 feet, 3 feet, and 4 feet, long. 
now to clothe bottom with 
T have also planted Pears, such as 


Hardy, on west wall 
Do I need to cut back young shoots 


[Your Apricot-trees, we presume, have been 
grown and trained in the nursery, and therefore 





This being so, there is only the last season’s 
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when growth admits of it, on spurs; but it is 
usual to treat the growth not for spurs, but for 
the greater length of shoot. The growth of 
Peach-trees demands a deal of attention in spring 
in what is termed disbudding. Particulars of 
such work will be forthcoming at the proper 
season. Make your trees as equally balanced 
as you can now, and nail them evenly, and 
with the object of filling the bottom of the wall 
first. Pears are usually trained in horizontal 
fashion, and thus the pruning and training of 
these become simple. As with other trees, the 
extent of young growth is the better guide for 
pruning. If they have been free prune more 
severely. Some prune the central leader each 
year 60 as to produce a pair of horizontal 
branches ; others, again, allow the shoot to g0 
unpruned, and take the best-placed side shoots 
to fill the wall. Hither course may be adopted, 
but some trees and varieties are stubborn 
sometimes when so treated in breaking evenly 
at every bend. It is considered best with all 
newly planted trees to leave the pruning until 
February—by that time the sap is on the 
move. | 

Growing Melons in frame.—I will be very much 
obliged if any of your readers can give me full particulars 
for growing Melons in a frame from seed? I have never 
tried growing them before. Any hints will be moat 
useful.—Sramp, 

[A suitable bed for Melons should be 4 feet in 
height, and should extend 1 foot on all sides 
beyond the frames. The bed should, if pos- 
sible, be composed of equal parts of stable- 
manure and tree-leaves, and be well shaken 
together and left in a heap a few days to get 
warm, and then made into a bed with a reason- 
able degree of firmness, so that the heat may 
continue as long as required. Melons will do 
all the better for a little warmth till the fruits 
begin to colour. Of course, in August there is 
always more or less warmth from the sun. When 
the bed gets cold early in the season the tem- 
perature will not permit of much feeding being 
done, and one has to keep a close watch for 
canker. As regards watering, a good deal 
depends upon the warmth of the bed. Under 
any circumstances better not water the centre 
of the bed much, except in very hot, dry 
weather. The best soil for Melons is a good 
sound turfy loam, with a little bone-meal 
mixed with it, and a deal of soot. Liquid- 
manure may be given when the crop is set and 
swelling fast. Ventilation in proportion to 
needs must be given freely from the time the 
plants are set out till the fruits are ripe, and 
then no shading will be required. In ventilat- 
ing a Melon-frame, begin with a prop 4-inch 
thick at the back—if a two-light frame this 
may be increased as desired—and the frames 
damped and closed at from 3 p.m. to 3 30 pm. 
Of course no ventilation will be required on 
cold days. | 

Pear-tree not fruiting.—I have two standard 
Pear-trees on south wall, which have never borne fruit, 
(four or five years old) My gardener (a jobbing one 
coming once a week) cuts them close in to the wall (wooden) 
Within 1} inchesevery winter. Now they are covered with 
spikes where he has cut young branches off? Does he do 
right?7—A. 

[The cause of your Pear-trees not having yet 
borne fruit may be attributed more to their 
being on the common or Pear-stock than to any 
error in pruning. On this stock, which is that 
invariably employed for standard Pear-trees, 
the trees are prone to make much strong 
growth, and are generally several seasons before 
they come into bearing, and it often becomes 
necessary to resort to root-pruning (which 
checks top growth) before they can be induced 
to yield fruit. Your gardener has apparently 
pruned your tree correctly, and is to be com- 
mended for keeping the “‘ spurs,” or, as you 
term them, ‘‘spikes,” so close, for, as a rule, 
such are left far too long, and in course of time 
they project a long distance from the wall. 
Should your trees not bear fruit this season, we 
should advise you to have them root-pruned 
next autumn, which will throw them into fruit- 
bearing condition it properly carried out. The 
way to do this is to open out a trench in a semi- 
circular form some 6 feet from the stems of the 
trees, and to cut off all roots met with in the 
process of digging down, continuing this until 
no more are found. The ends of the severed 
roots should afterwards be pared smooth with 
a sharp knife, then return the soil, and make 


all firm by treading as the filling in of the 


trench proceeds. The trench should be opened 











out about 18 inches wide, and one half only of 
the roots of each tree, or, in other words, one 
side, should be dealt with the first season, 
postponing the other half till the following 


year. } 


Spur pruning.—I should be greatly obliged for 
nformation about spur pruning espalier trained fruit- 
trees. I have had little experience, although I have read 
about it, but am not altogether clear on the subject, and 
am expecting to have some trees to prune. The trees are 
about ten or eleven years old, and have had little time 
bestowed on them, and consequently they are in bad 
condition, the spurs big and close together, with little 
blossom. What do you consider a good spur, and if there 
are three or four shoots to some, as on Pear enclosed, 
should they all be retained and pruned to two or three 
buds? Plums, fan and espalier trees, a8 well as Pears, I 
am in doubt about.—E. C. 

[According to the spur sent, “ E. C.’s” trees 
have been sadly neglected in the way of pruning 
in the past, and the only feasible manner of 
dealing with them now is to prune one-half of 
the spurs bodily away, and to shorten back the 
remainder as far as circumstances will permit. 
The spurs selected for cutting away should be 
such as are badly placed and those carrying few 
or no fruit-buds, and if there is any difference 
in their length, those which project beyond 
their neighbours. With this to work upon, a 
close scrutiny of the spurs on the trees will 
enable ‘‘E. CG.” to decide for himself which he 
should retain and which to prune away. In 
performing the latter do not cut the spurs off 
close to the branches from which they originate, 
but leave a piece of wood about 14 inches in 
length. These pieces of wood, or ‘‘ stumps,” 
invariably have one or more latent buds at their 

bases, which push forth and form young shoots 
the following season. These shoots should be 
pinched, or cut back to four buds about the 
beginning of August to form spurs. The follow- 
ing year these spurs set plenty of good bold 
flower-buds, thus enabling the grower to deal 
with the remainder of the long old spurs the 
following autuma in precisely the same mannet 
as that detailed above, when the trees will 
eventually become entirely clothed with new 
spurs. Often latent buds will push from the 
branches themselves when a tree has been spur- 
pruned, and these generally develop into fruit- 
buds. Should the cut-back portions of wood or 
“stumps” produce a superabundance of young 
shoots, pull out all the weakest while they are 
young and succulent, retaining two of the 
strongest, and one only if there is danger of over- 
crowding, Regarding the shortening back of the 
spurs to be retained on the trees at the present 
pruning, and referring again to the specimen 
sent, ** E. C.” will, no doubt, have noticed that 
at about half its length three or four twigs are 
issuing from one side, three of which have inci- 
pient fruit-buds on their points. In this parti- 
cular instance this spur might have been 
advantageously shortened back to within an inch 
of the point from where these twiggy growths 
emanate. This portion would then have broken 
and sent out one or more shoots this coming 
season, which would require to be stopped back 
next August in the manner already described. 
<* f, ©.” cannot go far wrong in shortening all 
such spurs in this way. I would advise him to 
thin out last season’s growths to one on each 
spur, and prune this piece back hard to two buds" 
in the case of Pears. With Plums it is best to 
leave the wood a little longer, as fruit-buds 
invariably form at the base of last geason’s 
shoots when they are shortened back at the 
proper time. In extending espaliers, the buds 
on the upright portion of growth, or that which 
will ultimately become the stem, should most 
certainly be rubbed out, with the exception of 
the two topmost ones, which will, of course, be 
retained for forming the new tier of branches 
with, training the one to the right and the other 
to the left hand. It is injudicious to leave spurs 
on the stem portion of espaliers, and they 
should be confined to the branches alone. ] 


——— 


United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society.—The monthly meeting 
of this society was held at the Caledonian Hotel 
on Monday evening, Jan. 13th, Mr. Curtis in the 
chair. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and signed. Eleven new members were 
elected and one other nominated. The com- 
mittee were compelled by rule to reject two 
candidates, they being just over forty-five years 
of age. 
blasted An old member that has been on the 


























































special treatment to ensure success. 
suits them best is full south, but care must be taken in 
this instance to have a moist, sandy, loamy bottom, and 
where they can be watered every day during the summer 
months. 
shady place must be chosen ; the bed must be made level 
or concave, so that the water does not run off too quickly ; 
paar they like this moisture, the bed must be well 
drained. 

—two parts loam, one part sand, mixed well together. 
After the drainage (say 3 inches) has been put into the 
bed, fill in with the mixed compost, 4 inches to 6 inches 
deep, tread firmly down, then add 1 inch of white sand, 
spreading it evenly over the surface of the bed. Tread all 
over again to make as firm as possible. Level the surface, 
then start to plant, taking care that the sand goes well 
down to the roots. 
press it as firmly as possible and cover it almost out of 
sight. After the plants are all in, dress the surface again 
with a thin covering of sand. Water with a fine rose and 
then leave for a few days to settle. 
branches may be laid over the bed, just to keep the sun 
from drying the ground too soon ; they may remain on for 
a week, for by this time the plants will have got over their 
check and the branches may be removed with safety. A 
good watering every third morning will be needed during 
the hot weather. A great many people complain of losing 
their Gentianas, especially verna and bavarica, after they 
have seen them flower but once. 
very easily explained. When the plants are sent from a 
nursery they are generally set with flower-buds. (Of 
course, it is quite natural for the buds to develop under 
almost any condition the first year.) After the plants 
have been received, they are planted in some unfavourable 
pa (it is remarkable in what unsuitable positions I 


should never expect anythin 
because they cannot do anything else; but they have no 
chance to root, because the place and soil are not what 
they require. 
are all that are left to be seen; the leaves will all have 
dried up. 
has a great power over them, and soon twists and breaks 
them off. Of course, in meadows and parts where they 
grow wild there is always Grass to support the stems. To 
prevent this blowing about and breaking off, a top-dressing 
of sand and leaf-mould (equal parts) should be used. If 
leaf-mould cannot be obtained use loam one part, three 
parts sand. 
through a }-inch riddle, using what comes through for 
top-dressing. 
leaving out the tips. 
(and not spread on with a trowel or spade, as I have seen 
done sometimes), so that it can be well worked into the 
plant. 
the time, and the plant will be so much the better the 
following flowering season. 
to root into the fresh compost, and in the course of a year 
or 80 you will be rewarded with fine healthy clumps full 
of flower, instead of a poor miserable specimen with 
nothing but a few withered leaves upon it. This is the 
system which I adopt, and I find if it is followsd no one 
need despair of growing Gentiana verna, G. bavarica, G. 
imbricata, and G. pyrenaica. If the above instructions are 
carried out, I am sure anyone will be well repaid for the 
little extra trouble entailed by his success in growing 
these beautiful plants; in fact, all the smaller class are 




















Two new honorary members were 
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Sick Fund for eleven months, and being still ill 
and in distress, was granted £2 from the 
Benevolent Fund. Two members were deputed 
to attend the meetings on January 14th and 


15th respecting the Old Age Pension Scheme. 


Three members were transferred from the lower 


to the higher scale of payments. Messrs. W. 


Gunner and T. H. Puzey were re-elected to 
The 


audit the accounts for the past year. 
treasurer has a balance in hand of £182 143. 2d. 





BOOKS. 


“ALPINE PLANTS.” * 


We have evidence of the increasing interest in 
these plants in this very nice, well-printed little 


book, in which the instructions, being those of 
a practical cultivator, are sound and useful. 
The method of the writer is to take typical 
species, mostly beautiful families, and deal 
with their culture in a way which throws light 
on them best. 

The following quotation will show the mode 


of dealing with the plants mentioned in the 


book :— 


GENTIANA BAVARICA and VERNA. These require rather 
The position which 


If this watering cannot be done, then a more 


Use a mixture of rich loam and fine white sand 


As you put each plant in its place, 


If very hot a few 


The reason of this is 


ave seen Gentiana verna planted—positions in which I 
to grow). They flower 
After they have done flowering, the stems 


The flower-stems are very fine and the wind 


The loam or leaf-mould should be put 
Fill the plants well up to the shoulder, just 
This must be done with the hand 
Keep pressing the plant firmly into the ground all 


The shoots will at once start 


very beautiful and well worth growing. G. acaulis likes 
a little limestone mixed with the soil. In any damp place 


it is as well to drain the spot where acaulis is planted, as 


the roots will be warmer, and it will help to ripen the 
crowns for flowering. G. septemfida, G. arvernensis, and 
G. Pneumonanthe like a rather peaty soil, require a little 
shade, and do well on the edge of the bog garden. 


The photogravures which illustrate the book 
are very clear. At the end of the book there 
isa list of the most useful alpine plants for 
different positions, such as full sun, partial 
shade, etc , and also of the plants suitable for 
limestone and sandstone rock gardens. 





The National Rose Society’s Show, in the 
Temple Gardens, has been definitely fixed by the com- 


* “Alpine Plants.” W. A. Olark, F.R.HLS. 


York. 


ought to have applied 
rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods of ground, put down in heaps of 
a bushel, and then spread evenly over the surface. 
lumps, when large, should be broken up fine. Exposure to 
the weather will help to pulverise it. After being thus 
exposed to the weather for a month, the lime may be dug 
rp Eyes then cropping cannot be done until February or 
arch. 





mittee for Wednesday, July 2nd next. 


Upcott 
Gill, 17, Strand, W.C.; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Querics ana answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf corr nts follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one stde of the i only, and addressed to 
the Eviror of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Gurden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pusuisuer. The name and address of the sender are ° 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GarpENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be re to in the issue immediately following 
the receipt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind showld be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 








PLANTS AND FLOWBERBS. 
To soften putty (D. Lock). —Putty may be softened 
by mixing caustic alkali, or even carbonate of potash, 
with equal parts of freshly burnt lime which has been 


previously sprinkled with water to cause it to fall to 
powder. 
then spread it on the putty to be softene 
application fails repeat it. To prevent the paste drying 
too Shieh mix it with less water, adding some soft-soap 
instead. 


Mix this with water till it forms a von and. 
. If one 


Gas-lime in the gotnes (Geo. H. Grange).—You 
the gas-lime last November at the 


The 


Violets failing (Violets).—We do not wonder at 


your Violets failing. They are eaten up with red-spider. 
From the appearance of the leaves you send, you seem to 
be keeping the plants too close and dry, mildew having 
also attacked them. Violets in frames like as much air ag 
possible, only covering up in very severe weather. They 
must also be grown quite close to the glass. We suspect 
you have allowed the Arum Lilies to get dry at the roots, 
as this dryness would cause the injury to the leaves which 
108 send. They seem, too, to have had green-fly on 
them. 


Dendrobium thyrsiflorum (R. W. H.).—This 


may be cultivated in well-drained pots in a compost con- 
sisting of equal portions of fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss. During the active season of 
October, the plants require a stove or hothouse in which 
an abundance of moisture can be maintained in the atmos- 
patie. It requires a liberal supply of water at the roots 

urin 
of light, and need only be screened from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun durio 


rowth, March to 


the active season of growth, and an abundance 


the hottest part of the day. 
When growth is completed little moisture will be required, 


and the plants may be removed to cooler conditions 
during the resting period. 


The Crown Anemone (Anemone coronaria ) (Miss 
Barnes).—The Anemone is a variety of A. coronaria, now 


being sent in large quantities from the south of France, 
and on sale at every street corner. 
purchased quite cheaply from any bulb merchant. It is 
now late for planting, though you may still obtain roots if 
you made enquiry. Plant in sandy soil about 3 inches 
deep. Good tubers should flower quite well in a few 
months. 
and much earlier if your soil is well draine 
Lambard is, a3 you remark, a good though variably 
coloured Rose. 


The tubers may be 


November is a much better month for pote 
. Mme. 


Ernest Metz is a pale rose-pink, with 
flowers on strong, sturdy stalks, while Anna Olivier, 


beautiful ag a bud, is of a flesh colour. 


Chrysanthemums-stopping and timing 


(A. B. C.).—Your plants of Lady Selborne, Baron Hirsch, 
and Mlle. Lacroix should be permitted to make a natural 
break, and any buds forming during the closin 
August or the earliest days of September should be 
retained. An earlier bud selection for these three sorts is 
unsuitable. 


days of 


Mme. M. A. de Galbert and Mme. Ricoud 
should be stopped the first week in April, and second 


crown-buds retained. Pride of Madford is better when 


allowed to make a natural break, and first crown-buds 
retained. Waban is a late sort, and your plants in con- 
sequence should be stopped about May 12th, and first 
crown-buds retained. This treatment we have every 
reason to believe will answer your purpose. You will 
observe that many of your names were mis-spelt. 


Perennials from seed (4 Subscriber).—Many 
perennials will flower in from fifteen to eighteen months 
when sown in the open ground. There is no need to wait. 
until March. You may sow at once, and in this way 
obtain plants larger in size for early transplanting. The 
better way is to sow thinly in drills, as by this means 
weeds may be kept in check. Delphinium, single 
Pyrethrums, Columbine, Gaillardia, Galega, Lychnis, 
Campanula, Centaurea, Alstroemeria, Sunflower, Ane- 
mones, Aubrietia, Aster, Dianthus, Eryngium, Erigeron, 
Morina, Geranium, Geum, Helenium, Gypsophila, Iberis, 
Lathyrums, and many more will flower well in the time 
stated, but to obtain young plants early, thin sowing must 
be adhered to. Where the quickest results are desired, 
no plan succeeds so well as sowing in pans or boxes, 
and pricking off into similar things later on. Open ground 
treatment is only recommended for the large-seeded kinds 
and quick and strong growers. 


Tea Roses for curved border (J. P. T.).—In 
a very large garden, no doubt the best arrangement for 
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such a border as you wish to plant would be to have one 
variety only, as by so doing you obtain a uniformity which 
is wanting when several kinds are planted. But where 
the garden is of ordinary size we should certainly advise 
planting five or six kinds, as you propose. The half-dozen 
varieties selected are all good, and would doubtless grow 
well in your favoured county, where Tea Roses flourish so 
admirably ; but, as you ask for our opinion as to the merits 
of the kinds named, we would suggest White Maman 
Cochet instead of Niphetos or The Bride; Mme. Jules 
Grolez in place of Grace Darling ; and Mme. Abel Chatenay 
instead of Adam. You cannot improve upon Hon. Edith 
Gifford, Anna Ollivier, and Francisca Kruger, all of them 
being first-rate garden Roses. Hon. Edith Gifford and 
Mme. Jules Grolez would not grow quite so strong as the 
four other varieties; therefore, in arranging them, it 
would be better to plant at the lower end of the border. 
As a carpeting for this border nothing could be more lovely 
than Tufted Pansies ; they are almost continuous in bloom. 
An edging of Gentiana acaulis would be very pretty, and, 
of course, would blossom from March to May before the 
Roses had made much growth. The Chionodoxa should 
not be planted among the Roses, for their presence would 
rather impede the necessary hoeing and digging of the 
soil which would be beneficialin the springtime. There 
would be very little difference as to length of time which 
the Godetias or Candytuft would blossom. If you wish to 
grow Roses well you must not have too many other sub- 
jects among the plants ; in fact, barring the Tufted Pansies 
and Gentianella, we think the border would be best used 
entirely for Roses. 


FRUIT. 


Apple pips for sowing (Subsériber).—You had 
better get some clean sand and put it into a tin or box, 
mixing your Apple pips with it, and stand them on a 
shelf in any cool room where there is no fire. Then early 
in April you can sow the pips in pots or in pans or shallow 
boxes filled with fine soil. Place the pips an inch apart or 
so, that when they grow they may have ample room, In 
the autumn, say in October, litt the seedlings carefully and 
plant them out in well dug and manured ground in rows 
20 inches apart, the plants being in them 10 inches apart. 
If they do well the stems should be about the size of a 
man’s small finger in two years. They should then be 
budded in their sides a few inches from the ground in 
August, or be left over to be grafted in the following 
April. But budding is best. The size the stocks would 
attain toin the time mentioned would depend upon soil 
and culture. If not then strong, they had best stand 
another year before they are worked. 


SHORT RHPLIBS. 


Sidney Hilsden. —Pteris serrulata cristata. It is 
evidently dry at the roots. Steepit in a pail of water. — 
E. Bannister.—You ought to replace with a young plant, 
at the same time clearing out all the old soil. See article 
in present issue on Poinsettias, p. 628. Winter Flowers. 
—Any nurseryman can supply the varieties of Carnations 
you inquire about.——Cozwell.—The simplest and at the 
same time the safest way to fumigate a house is to use the 
XL All Vaporiser, following the directions sent with the 
material. See our advertisement columns.——A. B.—We 
know of no dealer in Chrysanthemum seeds in Japan,—— 
S. S. A.—The best thing you can do is to sprinkle the 
bushes with a mixture of lime and soot, and if this fails 
then you must either net the bushes over or shoot the 
birds. —-Swbscriber.—The best thing you can do with 
plants affected with the rust is to throw them away and 
begin with a fresh, clean stock,——D. C. Robinson.— 
Leave the Magnolia (Magnolia Yulan) and the Tree-Pwony 
alone. They do not require any pruning.—— Beta —Your 
Fern fronds are dying off naturally, and as soon as growth 
starts in the spring you ought to repot them.—— Melon.— 
No, you cannot depend on the Melon seedlings coming 
true, seeing you have grown two varieties in the same 
house. Quince.—We know of no book with coloured 
plates dealing with the subjects you mention. ‘'The 
English Flower Garden,” 15s. 6d., free by post, and ‘The 
Vegetable Garden,” 153. 6d., with wood cuts, should 
answer your purpose, ——- Janette.—l1, Try the white 
Marguerites, or if you think these too large, a white 
Stock would look well. 2, Keep away from the trees at 
least 8 feet allround. 3, Any of the Helianthus, Michael- 
mas Daisies, Anemone japonica, Montbretias, or Phloxes. 
— J. B.—Next week——E, W.—Move your Box hedge at 
any time during March or early April. Give it a good 
soaking of water at the roots after moving. ——J7eland.— 
Any fruit-tree nurseryman should be able to get you the 
trees you require.——J. Murphy.—We do not understand 
your query.—J. ,G.—See reply to “‘T. M. 0.” re 
**Gamellia buds dropping,” in our issue of January 18, 
p. 620.—Tamesis.—Kindly furnish some particulars as 
to the size and character of the ‘‘two ugly fences” you 
wish to hide, also the length and width of borders you 
would have ‘‘handsome and interesting.” ——Hdward 
Thorp.—-lf your Calceolarias are well rooted, you may, 
early in February, prick them out into a cold-frame, keep- 
ing them close for a week until they begin to grow. 
Leave them in the frame until you want to plant them 
out.——Casticton., Lanc.—None of the varieties of Grapes 
you mention are suitable for outdoors, You ought to get 
a planting cane of Royal Muscadine.——H. F'. Matthews. 
—From the specimens sent, we should say No. 2 was the 
best. The three mixed, with the addition of some cow 
or horse-manure, ought to make a good mixture which 
would grow any crops.—— EH. P. S.—Any dealer in birds 
should be able to procure a parrot for you.——Thirty 
Years’ Reader.—Your Potatoes are affected with the 
Potato disease, and are quite unfit for human food.—— 
Anious.—We hope to give an article in a coming issue 
dealing with the subject.——Welshman.—The numbers 
you refer to can be had of the publisher, price 14d. each. 
Several lists have also appeared lately, and you will find 
a general article dealing with the subject in a coming 
issue. ——Maud Austin.—We know of no contrivance 
that will answer your purpose. Seeing your hedge is old 
and neglected, it is very doubtful if you will succeed 
You must have a healthy, free-growing young plant to 
begin with.——C. W. R.—1, The whitewash on the pipes 
will do no harm, but the pives will look all the better if 
painted black, using lamp-blick and boiled oil. 2, Leave 
the plants as they are. They will probably flower when 
the pots get well filled with roote, as this will check their 
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vigorous growth.—dJ. Briggs.—Not gardening queries. 
—~—J. A. H.—The grub you send seems to be that of the 
cockchafer or May bug. We should like to see it again if 
you can send us another specimen. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


eee 


Names of plants.—Z. 7. 7.—The Chinese Plum 
(Prunus japonica fi,-pl.). Tie.—1, Mexican Orange 
Flower (Ohoisya ternata) ; 2, Kindly send better specimen ; 
looks like a Euonymus. D. F.—1,. Epiphyllum trunca- 
tum; 2, Specimen too poor; 8, Euonymus japonicus 
argenteo marginatus; 4, Oytisus racemosus; 5, Rhodo- 
dendron, send in flower. Ginger.—1, Specimen dried 
up; 2, Fuchsia procumbens; 3, Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium variegatum ; 4, Sedum carneum foliis varie- 
gatis.——H. F,—1, Oyrtomium apparently, but 
specimen very poor ; 2, Pteris serrulata. 


Names of fruits.—M. 0. W.—Apple Nonpareil. 














Catalogues received.—Thompson and Morgan, 
Ipswich.—List of Flower and Vegetable Seeds.—H, P. 
Dixon and Sons, Hull.—Seed List for 1902.——Leonard 
Brown, Brentwood, Essex.—List of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds.—— Wm. Samson and Oo., Kilmarnock, N.B.—Seed 
Catalogue for 1902,——Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath.— 
Seed List for 1902 ——Wm. Bull, King’s-road, Ohelsea.— 
Catalogue of Seeds, 1902.——Dicksons’ Limited, Chester. 
—Select Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 1902. —— MM. 
Vilmorin et Cie, Paris.—List of Chrysanthemums.—— 
W. B. Hartland, Cork.—List of Garden Seeds.—— Hobbies 
Ltd., Dereham.—Garden Guide for 1902.——Ormiston and 
Renwick, Melrose, N.B.—Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 
1902.——Stuart and Mein, Kelso, N.B.—Amateurs’ 
Gardening Guide for 1902. Howden and Co , Inverness. 
—List of Garden Seeds for 1902 ——Backhouse and Son, 
York.—Oatalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, 1902. 
——Pope and Son, Birmingham.—List of Garden Seeds, 
etc.——W. Smith and Son, Exchange Seed Warehouse, 
Aberdeen.—Spring Catalogue for 1902. 


THE BEST SEEDS 


8 Gold Medals during Last Year. 


This assertion is cor- 
rectly founded from 
the fact that we grow 
our own on the most 
favourable spot in Eng- 
land, and the produce 
from them has_ for 
years been awarded the 
highest honours’ in 
England (from the 
Royal Horticultural 
Society, &c.). They are 
invariably spoken of as 

bY EE 
\ ~~ £ ass Secas 
SV Bae both Vegetables and 

ES Flowers. Our Oata- 

= logue is also said to be 


most instructive and 


invaluable; post free to coming customers. 


SWwWanNntiLEyY, KENT. 
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ESTABLISHED 1832. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER 
FIRM OF A SIMILAR NAME. 


Rov SON'S 


SPRING 
GATALOCUE 


For 1902, 
VEGETABLE« FLOWER SEEDS 
BULBS AND PLANTS, 


IS NOW READY. 


Will be sent Post Free on application to 
their Offices at Overveen, Haarlem, Holland, or 
to their General Agents— 


Messrs. MERTENS &CO., 


3, CROSS LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


(JARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 
finest, 112 1b., 178.; 56 1b., 10s.; 28 lb., 58 6d.; 14 1b., 3s. 
Lamboo canes, 4 feet, 28. 3d. per 100, Tobacco-paper, strong, 
ls. per Ib. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. Raffa, 
Is. per}b. Cocoa-fibre, 1s.5d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Labels, Sand, Peat, &c, Price List on application.— 
WATSON & SOCULL. 90. Lower Thames-street. London, E.0, 
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WEST’S 





saves 50 per cent. 






A 6d. box (post free) lasts for 


WEST’S 


BY 
USING 


Send P.C. for SAMPLES, with Catalo 


Se ee a oe eee ee PS eS ee 


SEND TO-DAY. 


No destruction of 
seed. Germinates a fortnight earlier. 


Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 
ALL 
Horticultural 
Sundries, 









C. E. WEST, 
Roundhay. 


(Sufficient Address.) 


NO AGENTS. 


years. 


PATENT > 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 





ue containing 44 large pages, with nearly 


100 Illustrations, with hints on horticulture. 
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Finest Apple on Karth. 
Do you want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation ? 
TRY MERRYWEATHER, 
And write = pie. ie onatning account of the 


“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING,” 
Which has Rivals, but no Equal. 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES SPECIALITIES. 


A large and varied selection of the best 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in stock. 


ROSES! ROSES!! 
THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS!!! 
All the Newest and Best Varieties in Stock. 


Collection “C.” 
25 best Garden Roses, in dwarf plants, for continuous 
blooming, carriage aud package free, for 14s., cash with 
order. With Acme Labels, i6s. 6d. 


Baroness Rothschild 

Climbing Victor 
(H.P.) 

Crimson Rambler (R.P.) 

Dr. Andry (H.P } 

Dr. Grill (H.P.) 

Duke of Edinburgh (H.P.) 

Dupuy Jamain (H P ) 

General Jacqueminot (H P.) 

Gloire de Dijon (rT, 

John Hopper (4 P. 

La France (H.T.) 

Madame Lambard (T.) | W. A. Richardson (N.) 

Margaret Dickson (H.P.) | 


Seeds a Speeiality! Best Quality! ! 
Send for Lists. 


Send for Lists of Shrubs, Roses, and Fruit Trees, which 
also contain much valuable information. All post free on 
application to 


HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 


The Nurseries, 
SoU W EC W7 EE XI. X:. 


Sweet Peas. 


AFTER making hundreds of trials with Sweet 
Peas, and baving examined many more hundreds on 
various seed trial-grounds, we make the following selestion 
of 12 best varieties for the guidance of those who have not 
had the opportunity to closely compare and etudy the vast 
army which are now in cultivation. Our p>ckets contain 
nearly half an ounce, or about 290 seeds, a very. different 
allowance from what is generally offered as a packet. 


THE 12 BEST SWEET PEAS: 


Duke of Westminstor Navy Blue 
Gorgeous Othello 
Her Maiesty Prima Donna 
Lady Beaconsfield Queen Victoria 
Lady Grisel Hamilton Sadie Burpes 
Mrs. Dugdale Salopian 

We offer the above splendid Collection for 2s, €d, 





| Marie Van Houtte (T.) 

Merveitle de Lyon (H.P.) 

Mrs. 8S. Crawford (H.P.) 

Mrs. Joho Laing (H.P.) 

Reine Marie*Henriette (7T.) 

Safrano (T ) 

Souv. de 8. A. Prinae (rT ) 

| ere M. de Rodocanachi 

HP 

Ulrich Brunner (.P.) 

| Violette win A (H.P.) 
Viscountess Folkestone(H.T.) 


Verdier 











Our Seed Catalogue, which contains a most Select Lis!. of 
both new and old varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, is 
now ready, and will be sent free on application, Prices 
atrictly moderate. 


J. R. PEARSON & SONS, 


‘‘Chilwell Nurseries,” 


LOWDHAM, NOTTS. 
WATER LILIES, RARE AQUATICS 


AND OTHER 


AMERICAN PLANTS, BULBS, & SEEDS. 

Our Special British CATALOGUE, quoting 
prices, including free delivery to any address 
in Great Britain or Ireland, mailed free on 
application. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


Specialist in Plants, 
_PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 


TRE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
POR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o, 

Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained 
great Povalenity- Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
Own 8 1pervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu- 
lars, free by post. 


J. & W. WOOD, 


Birmingham Street Foun 
STOURBRIDGE 
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£125 CashPrizes 








DANIELS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
; 160 4to pages, 164 illustrations, post free to 
intending purchasers, gives full particulars of these 
most successful competitions, as well as full lists of 
EVERYTHING REQUIRED for the GARDEN, 
and up-to-date instructions for cultivation. 

The 170 PRIZES now offered, ranging from 


£3 downward, are for Vegetables and Flowers 
easily grown by Amateurs, including PEAS, 
BEANS, CABBAGES, SPROUTS, CARROTS, 
LEEKS, ONIONS, TOMATOES, CUCUMBERS, 
STOCKS, ASTERS, ZINNIAS, &c. 

Prices moderate. 


Cash Discount. 


DANIELS-BROS-L™? 





_ SeedGrowers NORWICH ~ 
GARDEN SEED. GARDEN SEED, 


J. Slater & Sons’ Cheap Collections. 
ALL TESTED AND THE BEST VALUE IN THE TRADE. 





5/- COLLECTION includes— 

6 pints Peas (in succession), 1 pint Broad Beans, 1 pint 
Runner Beans, 1 oz. Beet, 1 oz. Slaters’ Cabbage, 3 pkts 
Broccoli (in rotation), 1 oz. Brus. Sprouts, 3 pkts. Lettuce 
1 pkt. early Cauliflower, 2 0z Onion, 1 oz. Carrot, 1 oz. 
Radish. 1 oz, Celery, 1 pkt. Tele. Cucumber, 1 oz. Leek, 
1 oz. Parsley. 


2/6 COLLECTION— 
3 pints Peas, 1 pint Beans, 2 pkts. Lettuce, 1 oz. Radish. 
1 oz. Carrot, 1 pkt. Cauliflower, 1 pkt. Brus Sprouts, 2 oz. 
Onions, 1 0z, Mustard, 1 oz. Cress, 1 oz. early Turnip. 
1/46 COLLECTION— 
2 pints Peas, 1 pint Beans, 1 pkt. Lettuce, 1 oz. Radish, 
J oz. Onion, 1 oz. Parsley, 1 oz. early Cabbage, 1 pkt. 
Brus. Sprouts, 1 pkt. Savoy, 1 pkt. Mustard and Cress, 
A novelty will be given with each Collection, the value 
according to Collection. 


SEED POTATOES. All true seed. 


stone cwt. stone cw' 
DUKE OF YORK .. 1/3 8/-| MyAart’s Prouiric {/- ¢/- 
SNOWDROPS .. j/- 6/—| WInDsoR CASTLE 1/3 8- 
BRITISH QUEEN .. 1/- 6/—| BEAUTY OF HEBRON 1/3 8/- 


J. SLATER & SONS, 


Seedsmen, 40, Westboro’, Scarbro’. 
CASH WITH ORDER, 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF ST. MARYLEBONE. 


WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
[HE WORKS COMMITTEE of the Council 


of this Borough invite TENDERS from persons willing 
to CONTRAOT for WORK REQUIRED to be PER- 
FORMED avd MATERIALS to hea TISED in convection 
with the MAINTENANCE of PUBLIO RECRFATION 
GROUNDS at the undermentioned places—viz .ST. JOHN'S 
WOOD, PADDINGTON STREET, and the PARISH 
CAUROH, 

Further particulars and copy of Specification may be 
obtained on applicationto J. PAGHT WADDING'TON, M.f C.B.. 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Uouncil, at the Town Hall. 
Marylebone-lane, W., between the hours of 10 a.m. ana 
4p.m., daily (Saturdays excepted). 

Tenders addressed to the undersigned and endorsed 
“Tender for Public Gardens” to be delivered at the Town 
Hall on or before JANUARY 27th instant. 

The Council do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest 
or apy tender. 

By Order, 





W. H. GARBUTT, 


The Town Hall, Marylebone-lane, W. Town Clerk, 
January, 1902. 


ROYAL GARDENERS’ ORPHAN FUND. 


OTICE IS. HEREBY GIVEN that the 
ANNUAU GENERAL MEETING of the Subscriters 
to this Fund will he held at the ESSEX HALL, Exsex-street, 
Strand, London, W_O., on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, 1902, for 
the purpose of receiving the Report of the Oommittee and 
Statement of Accountants for the past year; to elect Officers 
for the ensuing year; to elect Twelve Children to the Benetits 
of the Fund; and to transact such other business a8 may arire. 
The Chair will be taken ac 3 p.m., and the Poll will close at 
4,30 p.m., after which time no vetes can be received. 


By Order, 








B. WYNNE, Secretary. 
30, Wellington-street, Strand, W.O. 
DRAB COUTIL 


FLEXIBLE CORSET, 


To button, 3/11; or with busk, 
4/6 ; or fitted with Unbreak. 
able Hercules Busks & Steels, 
6/6. All-kinds of Knitted 
Clothing. Also IMPROVED 
KNITTED CORSETS. 
cel Support Without Pressure. 
ELASTIC SIDES. PERFECT FIT. Mention G.1. Write for Lists. 
Knitted Corset & Clothing Co., 118 Mansfield-rd., Nottingham. 
HE GARDENER’S COACH.— 
Gardeners assisted in their home studi-s and private 
reading. a class for the R H.S8. Examination, April 23 
1902. Send stamped addressed envelope to COLVILE 
BROWNE, M.R.A.0., Swanley, Kent. 
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THE “BEESTON” BOILER 


Prices (from £3 3s.) on application. 


SLOW COMBUSTION—ECONOMICAL, 











é Cs 


vIN 





Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes 
Oatalogues (free) of Boilers, Pipes, Radiators, &c. 


Sree’ 1,200 sorters. 


NES& atTwOOD 


TOURBRIDGEg 
















E. P. Timmins’ Patent, 2/6 


All who love sport should carry 
a Patent Catapult Gun in walking- 
stick form. Will kill a rabbit at 40 
yards. Shoots a heavier bullet with greater penetrative force 
than a 25s. air-gun, and is equally accurate. Price 2/6, post 
free; in Gun form, 3/6, post free. The only absolutely silent 
gun and the most inconspicuous. 
E. P. TIMMINS. 5. Coptic-street, W.C. 
HOT- WATER BOILERS, Cheap, for coke, coal, 
or gas, second hand, to heat from 40 to 800 ft. 4-inch 
pipe. Gas fires; Gas Cooking Stove; Ranges.—T. WOOD & 
O., Old Bread-street, Bristol. | 
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VEGETABLES. 


SEAKALE FROM CUTTINGS AND 
SEEDS. 


Tur practice of raising Seakale from seeds is 
adopted more by those who have none or but an 
insufficient stock than by gardeners generally. 
The more common course pursued is to secure 
all the large thong-like roots when digging up 
Seakale crowns for forcing or blanching in a 
dark chamber or underground cellar, cut them 
into lengths of about 6 inches, tie them in 
bundles of fifty or so, and stand these in boxes 
of soil upright, so that light and solar warmth 
may set up renewed life, forming simultaneously 
new growing crowns and feeding roots. Ifthey 
can be given a little artificial warmth to hasten 
this growth, there is the better prospect of get- 
ting large crowns for the next season’s use, but 
cuttings may be prepared and inserted in the 
open ground without any further provision. 
There is, however, a gain in time and material 
in forwarding the growth in some warm light 
place—a greenhouse or frame. It is necessary 
to exercise a little care in preparing the cut- 
tings, or the chances are some will be put in 
upside down. Usually suitable weather occurs 
in March for planting these prepared sets in the 
open garden, and the interval between now and 
then will allow of the crowns being formed and 
ready to start away freely. This growth should 
not be unduly forced, but rather allowed to 
proceed slowly, aided only by a _ little 
warmth. Seeds may be sown in February 
or March in a warm-house, brought on 
by degrees, and prepared by proper hardening 
to endure the change of outdoor treatment. It 
is well to provide against an extreme of weather, 
which in March is likely to happen, by drawing 
a moderately deep drill with a hoe, Planting 
in this will ensure the crowns being below the 
surface, and easily protected while they are 
somewhat tender. This is particularly neces- 
sary when the Lily-white variety is grown, 
because, unlike the older purple kind, this is 
not hardy everywhere. The crown of this, 
either from seed or cuttings, needs to be covered 
slightly with soil. This will ensure its safety 
in cold weather. Seakale needs good rich land 
to make satisfactory heads for forcing in one 
year. When intended to be forced where it is 
grown by the aid of manure, crowns should be 
planted in groups of three, over these place 
Seakale pots from December onward, and cover 
with stable-manure, not too much at a time, or 
it becomes over-heated and will burn the Seakale 
and spoil the whole. With judgment, Seakale 
can be produced in the new year of excellent 
quality forced with manure. WwW. 


DISPOSING OF GARDEN REFUSE. 


THERE is often a source of trouble in the accu- 
mulation of garden refuse of various kinds when 
the means for dealing with it do not appear 
clear or easy of accomplishment. The winter is 
the time when most of this material has to be 
dealt with, and my practice is, instead of 
wheeling it outside and making a heap that in 
time becomes a nuisance from strong smells 


arising from it, to open trenches for Beans or 
Asparagus in suitable positions, and leave them 
open to receive this refuse from time to time. 
Asparagus in some gardens grows without much 
or any special preparation ; in others it gives 
more trouble. The question, however, as 
applied to Asparagus does not concern every- 
one, but only those who need an extension, or 
those who force a portion of their beds every 
winter. 


As each winter I take up one or more beds, 
provision is made for replacing them, and, as 
previously intimated, this affords the conve- 
nience of disposing of a quantity of refuse both 
from the garden and greenhouses. In this way 
an eyesore is removed that must inevitably 
happen when this accumulates in bulk, and a 
practical use is found for itasa lasting fertiliser 
of the soil. Cabbage, Broccoli, and such like 
stems and leaves give off a very disagreeable 
smell if thrown into a heap or even left on the 
ground after a spell of sharp frost. For Aspa- 
ragus the trench must be made of a suitable 
width for two or three rows of roots—not less 
than 30 inches for two or 3 feet 6 inches 
for three rows. The depth must be governed 
by circumstances. In some soil it is not 
advisable to dig deeply because of the 
clay sub-soil. A trench a foot deep, how- 
ever, will take a quantity of material to 
fill it up, but it is better to go deeper than 
this. The soil thrown out becomes pulverised 
by the action of rain, frost, and wind, and is 
the better for the exposure when replaced and 
planted. Exactly the same may be done for 
the Runner Bean rows, or Vegetable Marrows, 
or Celery. Anything of a woody nature is best 
burned, as are also weeds, such as Couch Grass, 
Bindweed, Nettles, etc. In the form of ashes, 
slowly burnt, there is material of great value 
to any vegetable or fruit crop, the refuse being 
placed in the trench at the bottom, on this 
sprinkle a little lime, and then give a coat of 
manure, preferably decayed, for Beans and 
Celery in particular. The Asparagus-trench 
will do filled up with fresh manure, if this is 
available, and which it so often is where horses 
are kept. W.S. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Planting Asparagus.—I would be glad if you 
would kindly tell me if the first week in April is the correct 
time for planting out Asparagus into permanent beds, 
also the distance the rows should be apart, and the 
distance from plant to plant in the rows?—O. J. P. 

[The first or the second week in April is a good time to 
plant out Asparagus, having the rows 24 inches apart, 
with a distance of 18 inches between the plants in the 
rows. } 

Application of gas-lime.—My kitchen garden is 
infested with maggots, wireworm, and small white insects 
which swarm in thousands. The maggots attack the 
main stem of newly planted Savoys, Oauliflowers, Turnips, 
Onions, etc. Having obtained gas-lime, will you kindly 
explain how my tons should be applied to the acre with 
safety, and how long exposure is needed after applying ? 
Also the best time to apply ?—Reaper. 

[It is very evident that drastic treatment is 
needed to clear your garden of pests, but it is 
getting late now to apply gas-lime to ground 
that is to be cropped shortly, as it should be 
put on at the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods of 
ground not later than November, be well spread 
about and broken fine, allowed to lie six weeks 


on the ground, then dug in. When so done it 
has parted with its acid properties and does not 
injure crops sown or planted in the spring. 
Your best course now is to get plenty of fresh 
soot and smother everything with it, letting it 
wash in, or digging it in still more thickly 
where ground is vacant, Soot or freshly 
slacked lime will not hurt crops, as they will in 
time be washed off them. It will do good, no 
doubt, to use lime liberally two or three times 
all over the garden between now and the end of 
April. Soot dressings may be given in the 
same way. Put up with appearance for the 
sake of destroying the insect pests. | 

Growing Celeriac.—Kindly tell me when to sow 
Celeriac, and method of cultivation? Mine, though put 
in good soil, made no proper roots, only straggling growth 
not fit for use.—Brra, 

[The growth of Celeriac does not, as a rule, 
present much difficulty. February or March is 
the time for sowing the seeds in boxes or pans, 
choosing finely-sifted soil, mixed with decayed 
manure or leaf-mould to the extent of about one- 
third of its bulk. Prick out the seedlings as 
they become sufficiently advanced in a warm- 
house or pit into other boxes not more than 
2! inches deep, over the bottems of which are 
spread leaves or Mushroom-bed-manure for 
drainage. Similar soil to that used for sowing 
is advised for pricking out, and moisture should 
be afforded as often as necessary, bearing in 
mind that dryness at the root is inimical to the 
progress of this vegetable at any stage of its 
growth. For planting in the garden, choose 
either ground deeply dug and well manured or 
dig shallow trenches about a spade’s depth and 
place a layer of good manure at the bottom, 
filling them in nearly, but not quite, to the 
top with soil. This depression will allow of 
watering being carried out easily in summer- 
time. If planted on dug ground, only just 
draw a deep drill with the hoe to plant in; this 
also will leave space for watering. Unlike 
Celery, it requires no earthing up. Liquid- 
manure, given when well established, is 
beneficial. | 


Cucumbers in brick frames (An-vious). 
—Unless your brick frames are what are termed 
pigeon-holed at the back and front, there is no 
means of raising the heat by periodic linings of 
fresh manure, and, this being so, it is not advis- 
able for you to start until towards the end of 
February or early in March. Cucumbers are 
very tender, and do not endure cold in spring. 
The old manure you have now will be of no 
value for a hot-bed for Cucumbers, but you 
could make up a bed with it and grow a crop of 
Radishes or early Lettuces, and use the frame 
for Cucumbers for a summer crop after you have 
secured your crop of these. For Cucumbers, 
the manure needs to be well prepared by 
repeatedly turning the heap, never allowing it 
to become very hot. Some fresh tree-leaves are 
excellent for mixing with the manure, as these 
tend to maintain a more even temperature of the 
bed when made up. Cucumber-seeds may be 
raised in a temperature that does not fall below 
65 degs. If you sow them in small pots singly, 
and place these in a close glass-covered box, and 
place them where you can maintain the above 
temperature, you may succeed. There is, how- 
ever, no gain in commencing so very early, 
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What you gain in early days you lose distinctly 
in cold spells of weather. In March usually 
there is more sunshine to help you. The 
weather must be your daily, hourly study, open- 
ing and closing the lights very carefully as the 
sun and cloud alternate—at least, until the 
colder days of early spring have passed. In the 
meantime, you may grow a crop of Radishes, 
and, when these are pulled, replenish the bed 
by mixing with it some fresh manure, and plant 
your Cucumbers, raised elsewhere, in new turfy 
soil. Manure for Cucumber-beds should be 
turned every alternate day for a week before 
making up. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR CUTTING. 


Except in very few instances the decorative 
style of growth as applied to the Chrysanthemum 
appeals more directly to the amateur grower, 
and, this being so, it is necessary to choose 
kinds that are likely to give the best results. 
As a rule, in the decorative sorts proper the 
flowers are intermediate in size and character 
between the Pompon and specimen blooms. For 
every purpose and season there are now many 
varieties. There is no difficulty in having 
abundance of flowers from October until the 
beginning of December, but, as Christmas ap- 
proaches, there comes a falling off, if not an 
entire collapse. Clearly, then, there is the 
need for a selection that will give the desired 
supply in the ordinary season, and continue it 
on as late as possible in the winter, and as early 
and mid-season varieties are better known, my 
remarks will apply to those suitable for late 
work. For mid-December and onward none is 
more useful, I find, than Mrs, Filkins, This 
belongs to the spidery section, because of the 
thread-like flowers. These spidery varieties are 
most dainty, and lend themselves readily to the 
lighter forms of floral work. I find them excel- 
lent keepers. Mrs. James Carter is another, a 
counterpart of the last-named except in colour, 
which is a paler shade of lemon-yellow. Midget 
proves useful for Christmas. This belongs to 
the same sectionsas those already named, but is 
not so fine of petal. Its colour is of a pale 
blush-pink, and it will be increased for future 
use. R. H. Pearson is a beautiful yellow of the 
deepest shade, and is excellent as a bush, being 
dwarf. Philippe Rivoire and Princess Helenaare 
good whites, with a dwarf habit, the former 
being a favourite with market growers, always a 
good criterion. Mrs. Joseph Thompson is of 
modern introduction, and a very pretty wavy 
flower; the habit of this is good, of medium 
height. There is a yellow sport from this, but 
as yet I have not learnt its name. Lady 
Lawrence, with those who can keep it free from 
disease, is a fine Christmas flower, so pure in 
colour and stately in character. With me, how- 
ever, it takes the rust so easily that it becomes 
spoilt before its flowers are open. W. H. Lin- 
coln is still a good Christmas yellow, dwarf and 
free, but, like the last named, badly diseased. 
A fresh stock of cuttings from another source 
may raise it to its once favoured position. 
Princess Victoria and L. Canning are two more 
indispensable whites and the latest we have, the 
one dwarf in growth, the other taller. L. 
Canning has not a strong constitution. I 
always reserve a portion of the yearling plants, 
reduce their roots after flowering to get them 
into smaller pots, and then transfer them into 
larger in the spring. These give the greatest 
quantity of flowers for cutting and the largest 
plants for decoration. Cuttings rooted early 
and kept steadily moving furnish material in 
pots in size ranging from 6 inch to 8 inch. 
Mme. Felix Perrin is a pink of a pretty shade, 
not so dwarf as some, but indispensable because 
of its colour. Mme. C. Campion is even later 
to bloom, and gives pretty blush-pink flowers 
on slender stems. Joseph Chamberlain affords 
a colour that is rich and telling—a deep crimson 
—and is promising as a Christmas flower. Mrs. 
Weeks gives free heads of the purest white, 
and though not so late as L. Canning, is valu- 
able for December flowering. 

For continuing into January our standard 
varieties still remain in L. Canning, Princess 
Victoria, and Lincoln. Golden Gem once 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


held an honoured place as a bronzy sort for 
Christmas and January, but rust has treated it 
with such severity that we were compelled to 
discard it, but not without some feeling of 
reluctance, because it had been so long trusted, 
Others of the large exhibition varieties are being 
tried for late cutting, Silver Wedding being 
likely to make a good late white. Lord Methuen 
a rich bronze, Mad. G. Dabree a Malmaison 
ink, Mme. R. Cadbury creamy-white, Royal 
Rtandard crimson, and Sir Herbert Kitchener 
pale bronze, are others that afford hopeful 
America is 
one of the large singles that has for several 


anticipations of future usefulness, 


years been cultivated expressly for late cutting, 
and is still retained. Etoile de Lyon and its 
sports were grown for late work, but are not so 
much value 
years since. From among these the amateur 
grower may select sufficient for the winter 
season as regards variety, and if they are 
treated with a view to retarding their growth, 
it is not difficult to have Chrysanthemums quite 
to the end of January when flowers are becoming 
scarce, W.S. 

[A yellow sport from Princess Victoria, and 
which was given an award of merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society on Dec. 17, is a 
valuable addition to the late-flowering kinds. 
Princess Victoria has also given a pale yellow 
sport, which is poor in comparison with the 
variety to which the certificate was awarded, 
and growers will have to see that they get the 
true variety.—ED. | 





ANEMONE-FLOWERED POMPONS. 


For some reason the curious but pretty Ane- 
mone-flowered Pompons are usually excluded 
from the list of Chrysanthemums which the 
majority of growers now regard as essential for 
a pleasing display. One has only to look 
through the schedules of Chrysanthemum 
Societies to see how much attention is given to 
the large-flowered Japanese and incurved varie- 
ties. Many of the leading shows throughout 
the country have made no provision whatever 
for these dainty little blossoms. There are 
several kinds of delightful little blossoms which 
could not fail to interest the public and at the 
same time show them what a charming variety 
of forms and colours is obtainable in the Autumn 
Queen. Even at the Autumn Show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society there is but 
one class, the large-flowered types of the Chrys- 
anthemum being provided for in such over- 
whelming numbers, to the exclusion of the 
pretty little flowers of the type under notice. 
In this brief note Ido not advocate the cul- 
ture of the Anemone Pompons for exhibition, 
but rather for their usefulness as cut flowers, 
and also for their value when used for con- 
servatory or greenhouse decoration. Unlike 
the big, unwieldy Japanese blossoms, the 
Anemone Pompons are of the simplest culture, 
no question of the probable date of bud selec- 
tion ever arising, because the plants always 
succeed so much better and give a far more 
interesting display when the blossoms are deve- 
loped from a terminal bud selection. In looking 
through the list of new introductions during 
the last five years, it is almost impossible to 
trace any new sorts. So little encouragement 
is given to this type of the flower, that no 
inducement is offered to raisers to work in this 
direction. Fortunately, this selection is enriched 
by afew charming sports, and there is now a 
sufficient variety of colour among catalogued 
sorts to please the most fastidious. Anemone 
Pompons, to be seen at their best should be 
accorded a free system of growth. By this I 
mean they should not be treated to the rigorous 
disbudding which one associates with blossoms 
grown for exhibition. It is difficult to conceive 
a more delightful picture than these plants then 
represent. I have never seen the Anemone 
Pompons better exhibited than they were at 
Chelmsford a few years since. A class for six 
bunches of undisbudded Pompons brought out 
a spirited competition, in which several of the 
best known sorts were staged in freely-grown 
bunches. What prettier picture is there than 
vases of the rose-tinted Marie Stuart and its 
lovely creamy-white sport, Emily Rowbottom ? 
Anemone Pompons come into blossom in the 
early days of November, and, by a wise selec- 
tion, continue well into December. There is no 
better time to commence their propagation than 



















now-a-days as they were a few 
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the present. They root readily, and, in acquir- 
ing stock, the cost is very small, A. R. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum rust.—This fungus on 

hrysanthemums is put down to many causes. 
My opinion is too high feeding, as nothing is 
spared or restricted for the benefit or con- 
venience of the Autumn and Winter Queen, 
which, I grant, is worthy of it all. Still, here 
lies the evil, as well as the old saying of ‘ kill- 
ing a body with kindness.” Looking back upon 
the days when the Chrysanthemum was a mere 
Marguerite for size, high feeding was withheld, 
still the health and constitution were sound 
and good. It cannot be disputed that 
growers of Chrysanthemums like to group their 
plants for effect, specially where single stems 
are the method of culture. This, I consider, 
hides the noble and robust foliage of the entire 
plant, as Chrysanthemums can be arranged as a 
background round a house, allowing 1 foot at 
least to exhibit the beauty of the flower. This 
crowding also causes the so familiar species of 
fungus known in gardens as mildew.—ANnxtiovts, 


Chrysanthemum Cullingfordi. — 
When this was first introduced it was grown 
extensively and highly appreciated, and rightly 
so ; but of late it is not so frequently met with. 
Still, it is a valuable kind, and I know of 
nothing so good-in colour. J am aware it is no 
good from an exhibitor’s point of view, but 
surely we are not all gone on exhibition blooms, 
Personally, I prefer many kinds that are of no 
use on the show board, and this one amongst 
them. Added to this, Cullingfordi can be had 
in good form during December, and this year I 
had a good batch of it in fine condition for 
Christmas. This and Niveum, with Golden 
Gem, and Triomphe de Louvain as a flesh 
colour, gave me a good selection as to colour. 
It may be said by some that Cullingfordi is not 
a good grower. I know it is not a stron 
grower, but, all the same, it can be had in Capa 
condition when attention is given not to pot it 
in too heavy soil, overwater it, or choke it with 
strong stimulants. My plants were this year 
grown in this way with the best results. Sprays 
of this, when slightly disbudded, are difficult to 
beat for Christmas work.—J. Crook. 

Propagating Chrysanthemums.—I want to 
take some cuttings of Chrysanthemums. May I take 
them now? AsI am only able to keep out the frost, what 
way had I better proceed ?—ANxIops. 

[If you have a structure sufficient to keep out 
the frost, you may put in your Chrysanthemum 
cuttings now, for although they will root 
slowly, it is better than keeping them too warm 
during their earlier stages. The majority of 
cultivators prefer putting the cuttings singly 
into small pots, but there is no necessity to do 
so if space is an object, as half-a-dozen cuttings 
can without difficulty be put in a pot 4 inches 
in diameter. In the first place, the pots should 
be clean and well drained, then fill the pots 
with a compost consisting of equal parts of loam 
and leaf-mould, with half a part of sand, the 
whole being passed through a sieve with 4-inch 
mesh in order to remove the rougher portions. 
These bits may be put in the bottom imme- 
diately above the crocks. In filling the pots the 
soil should be made quite level and pressed 
down moderately firm. The best cuttings are 
the stout young shoots or suckers pushed up 
near the base of the plant. They should be cut 
off below the soil, as that portion which is 
underground pushes out roots in less time than 
the upper portion of a shoot. In some cases it 
may be necessary to remove two or three 
leaves, in order to allow a clear inch at the base 
for insertion, but with a great many the under- 
ground portion which has no leaves will be 
enough. In inserting the cuttings, see that the 
soil is made moderately firm around them. 
After this give a good watering through a fine 
rose—suflicient, in fact, to settle the soil 
thoroughly in its place. Then stand the pots in 
a good light position in a frame or greenhouse, 
whichever you have, and if the soil is kept 
moderately moist, the cuttings will root slowly 
and surely. Later on, when the sun gains more 
power, the cuttings are better kept fairly close 
till rooted, but now this is not necessary. 
When well rooted they may be potted singly 
into small pots, using the same soil as for 
cuttings, except with a lessened amount of 
sand. | 
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ROSES. 


ROSE AIMEE VIBERT, 
Mvcu is written concerning new Roses, but 
good old varieties merit a word of praise now 
and then. The newer Ramblers, by reason of 
their brilliancy and free growth, have strong 
claims upon our regard, but their season is 
very short-lived. Where can we find a variety 
so beautiful in autumn as the Rose under 
notice? If it were only as an autumnal, Aimée 
Vibert should be freely planted; but it also 
lavishly displays its grand trusses of pure white 
blossoms during the summer months. It is one 
of the hardiest of that useful tribe, the 
Noisettes, which reputedly owe their origin to 
the crossing of the Monthly with the Musk 
Rose by Philippe Noisette so far back as 1817, 


Rose Aimée Vibert. From a photograph sent by Mrs. F. Duke, Dummer, Basingstoke, 


There are but few of the true Noisettes grown 
at the present day ; the majority of the varieties 
grouped under that heading have been crossed 
with the Tea-scented, and thus, although very 
beautiful, are less hardy. The illustration 
depicts a fine example of Aim¢e Vibert, grown 
in the natural style so suitable to this class of 
Rose, The dazzling purity of the snowy blos- 


soms is much emphasised by the glossy, dark | 


green foliage, which, being so persistent, renders 
the plant almost evergreen. Given a sheltered 
position, the foliage passes through an ordinary 


winter without that browning which somewhat | 


datracts from the appearance when the plants 
are more exposed. It is not merely as an arch, 
pillar, or wall Rose that Aimée Vibert is useful, 
10r it quickly makes a fine head on a standard 
Brier, the growths assuming a half-pendulous 
form most attractive when terminated by huge 
trusses of blossom. 

In a cemetery close by I found some noble 
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Do not water 
will damp off. Care must 
be taken to afford plenty of air on all favour- 
able occasions. About June you may plant out 
the little seedlings from their pots, but they 
will need watching or birds will soon destroy 
all your labours. When in the frame be on the 
look-out for woodlice, as they are very partial 
to little Rose plants, and worms, too, will often 
draw them under the soil. New seed would be 
the better, as the germination would be 
quicker. ] 


| Standards of this Rose flowering profusely 
| towards the end of October last. I have also 
seen Aimée Vibert used to good effect in the 
garden, the growths being bent over in that 
free, careless style that not only dispels all 
stiffness, but is conducive to greater freedom of 
flowering. A splendid variety to associate with 
Aimée Vibert for autumnal effect is Deschamps 
or Longworth Rambler, the pretty brilliant 
carmine climber that has become so. popular, 
both kinds harmonising admirably in growth 
and also in colour. Where opportunity offers, 
a wall or walls of Roses could be formed on wire 
trellises of Aimée Vibert and some of the freer 
Teas and Noisettes. If the trellis runs from 
north to south, the growth is superior to that 
made on trellises facing due south, The knife 
must be judiciously employed to remove dead 
‘and very old wood, but laterals should only be 


pit, keeping them near the glass. 
them much or the 


Rose Gloire de Dijon too vigorous.—I have 
a Gloire de Dijon on a wall, and the space has become too 
small for its growth. Will you tell me what would be the 
best method of treatment ?—A READER. 

[If you have space to train the growths hori- 
zontally both right and left you will find this an 
excellent plan to secure abundance of blossom, 
and in order to make room for the new shoots 
that will appear on a healthy plant you may cut 
away in July some of the growths that have 
flowered. Supposing you have neither width 
nor height of wall available, then the best thing 
to do will be to procure three or four tall 
stakes, or some slating battens that will rise 
well above the wall, and secure them firmly into 
the ground. A crossbar or two could be 
attached above the wall and the growths of the 
Rose secured to them. An excellent method of 
treating this old favourite when it reaches the 
top of the wall is to bow over the shoots, 
securing them to pegs or short stakes. We have 
often seen fine-headed standards of this and 
similar varieties throwing out numerous long 
growths, but yielding very little bloom, whereas 
if the owners had secured some of the shoots to 
a hoop fastened beneath the branches there 
would have been a glorious display of blossom 
from the ripened wood. We would recommend 
anyone to observe the wild Roses in the hedges, 
and adopt the useful lessons Nature teaches as 
to the treatment of the rambling and climbing 
forms of the Rose, New wood, if it is well 
ripened, should be curtailed as little as possible. 
If this practice were adhered to there would be 
less complaint of flowerless climbers, ] 








ROOM AND WINDOW. 
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HARDY FLOWERS AND GREENERY 
FOR WINTER, 


Ir is doubtful if we appreciate things that are 
common as we ought. One often hears it said 
that you cannot have cut flowers, etc., in winter 
unless you have a glasshouse. This is a mis- 
take, as all who grow or have observed the 
beautiful shrubs and hardy flowers that are 
available at this season know. Having to provide 
a large amountof material for cutting throughthe 
year, and this for rooms that are large and dark 
in winter, I find many shrubs and hardy things 
most valuable, in many instances more so than 
material grown under glass. It is astonishing 
how many things can be brought into use, 
choosing material according to the position and 
vases it is to be used for. On several occasions 
I have used on the dinner-table the yellow 
Jessamine, with sprays of common Box or other 
hardy greenery, and I am sure they were as 
beautiful as many things grown in a stove. 
Some vases in my sitting-room are charming 
filled with branches of Phillyrea (green), small 
shoots of Garrya elliptica, with their long white 
catkins hanging over the sides, and long shoots 
of yellow Jasmine placed loosely amongst them. 
Sprays of berried Holly and this yellow Jasmine 
make a good contrast. Few things look more 
beautiful than a bowl filled with the dark 
bronze-leaved common Barberry and Christmas 
Roses intermingled. Flowering-shoots of the 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), when 
placed in low vessels with small shoots of 
Phillyrea angustifolia, are always welcome, and 
call forth praise from the delicious scent of the 
Chimonanthus. Long shoots of Lonicera fra- 
grantissima arranged in tall glasses with light 
greenery are very lasting. Laurustinus can be 
used in many ways: to the, best advantage. 
Leaves and sprays of the common green Ivy are 
a good setting to Christmas Roses and many 
other things, such as Snowdrops, etc. I have used 
sprays of Garrya elliptica in big, tall vessels in 
high positions in corners, as also variegated 
Holly and other bright greenery. J. Crook, 


~ 


tipped, and the best of the annual growths laid 
in their full length. Many kinds hitherto con- 
sidered shy bloomers may be made to blossom 
in this way, and the freer circulation of air and 
sunlight assists considerably in the ripening of 
| the wood. Aimés Vibert is an excellent town 
or seaside Rose. I have seen it nearly touching 
the sea, and yet doing well. Rosa, 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Brier seeds (Subscriber ).—Prepare some 
5-inch pots by half filling them with small 
crocks, then fill up with sandy soil, Consisting 
of sifted loam and sand. Press this firmly and 
sow seeds about 4 inch deep and as much apart. 
Plunge the pots in ashes up to their rims in 
a_cold-frame, protecting them from severe 
weather. Usually the seedlings appear in eight 
| or ten weeks. As soon as they show their third 
leaf prick off into small pots and return to the 
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CONVOLVULUS (BINDWEED), | 


Ty the cultivated forms, as well as the more 
weedy kinds, that if left alone develop into 
troublesome garden pests, the flowers are beau- 
In rather heavy and moisture-holding 


tiful. 


useful. Easily grown from seed and showy 
withal, it is little wonder there is a demand for 
it. There are others that are worth attention, 
and of these the more attractive are : 

C. ALTH4#OIDES (sometimes called the Riviera 
Bindweed).—The flowers are large and vary 





Convolvulus major. 


soil the Bindweed as a weed flourishes, defying 
all the energies of the gardener to eradicate or 
even to keep it in check Some of the kinds 
are so well known as to call for no comment 








©. tenuissimus. 


here, and of these the so-called Convolvulus 
major (Ipomza purpurea) is a case in point. 
The plant still figures in seed lists, however, 
and for towns and smoky districts it is very 


from pale red to rose-pink. The glossy leaves 
close to the soil are almost heart-shaped, but 
deeply notched. The upper leaves are fingered. 
It is a very old species, and should be used on 
the approaches to shrubbery and woodland, not 
in the herbaceous border proper unless root 
action be restricted. 

C. ARVENSIS.—This, in some parts a common 
weed, is mentioned here in the hope that some 
town dwellers may like to try it as a basket 
window trailing plant. The growth is freely 
covered with pretty flowers for a long season, 
these being white and pink. 

C. CANARIENSIS.—A hardy deciduous species 
from Chili, best suited to the warmer parts of 
the garden, The flowers are white with red- 
dish veins, the peduncles usually three - 
flowered 


C. cantasricus.—A pink-flowered species 
from Southern Europe, growing a foot or so 
high, and producing its blossoms in clusters of 
two or three. The shaggy or dwarf nature of 
the peduncles and the distinctly narrow sepals 
are distinguishing features of this kind. 


C. Cyrorum.—This is a well-marked, sub- 
shrubby species from South Europe, having 
pink blossoms on short peduncles, and forming 
a capitate cluster. Externally the corolla is 
distinctly hairy. The small lanceolate leaves 
are enveloped in a dense silky tomentum. - It is 
a beautiful plant for a warm position against a 
wall, for example, where it may be trained, and 
attain in time considerable size. This species is 
best increased by cuttings in- 
serted late insummer. It should 
not be planted in the ordinary 
border without protection, but in 
a warm, well-drained spot it grows 
freely, flowering abundantly in 
early summer. 

C. ERUBESCENS. — This is an 
Australian species and biennial. 
The blossoms are small and of a 
reddish-pink. It is best treated 
as a greenhouse or conservatory 
plant, or if sown in pots may be 
planted in sunny positions in early 
summer. 

_C. Linzatus forms tufts of small 
silvery leaves that are but 3 inches 
or 4 inches high, and from this compact mass 
the numerous and delicate rosy-pink flowers 
spring. 





The blossoms are rather more than an ‘ 


inch across, very hairy on the outside. It isa 
South European species, and for a warm chink 
in the rock garden is very useful. 

C. mauriranicus.—A well-known and beau- 
tiful kind that is yet not grown so freely as it 
should be. The growth is abundant, even from 
small plants, the small ovate leaves being some- 
what hairy and the stems with age rather wiry. 
Growing erect for about 6 inches, the stems 
topple over and trail, the plant thus making a 
good subject for windows or for boxes, In warm 
and favoured localities the plant may be grown 
in the chinks of old walls, forming a pretty 
object when in flower. Outside the flowers are 
of a silvery-grey, inside of a rich deep blue, and 
with tne yellow anthers very conspicuous. It 
is easily increased by division or seeds. The 
young shoots when 2 inches long make good 
cuttings and root readily. 

C. scAmmonrA (Scammony).—A very old and 
well-known species from the Levant, where it is 
grown more or less for its medicinal properties. 
The flowers are showy and vary from nearly 
white to cream and sometimes pale red. The 
plant is of easy culture and deciduous. 

C. scoparius.—A shrubby species with white 
flowers, usually produced in threes on short 
peduncles, The wood of the stem growth is 
singularly hard, and in propagating it the half- 
ripe portions should be selected, stripping off 
such with a heel attached. Native of Teneriffe. 

C. srans is, I believe, but another name for 
C. tomentosus, having trailing stems and silky 
silvery foliage and an abundance of white 
flowers. North America. 

C. syivaticus —While not admissible to the 
garden or flower border, there are few plants 
capable of producing the screen-like effect of 
this when in flower. Clambering over bushes in 
or near the wild garden, this species produces a 
fine effect. 

C. TENUIssIMus.—A pretty species from the 
Mediterranean region, much in the way of C. 
althzoides, but in the present kind the foliage 
is much more divided. A marked feature is 
the way the leaf segments radiate around a 
common centre, the central leaf being of con- 
siderable length and of long linear lance-shaped 
outline. It is of climbing habit, as may be seen 
by our illustration. 

C. rricoLor, or C. minor, is the well-known 
and popular annual. There are now many 
beautiful forms or colour variations of this. 
Being so hardy, seeds may be sown in early 
autumn in the open ground for making a show 
in early spring. Seeds, too, may follow in suc- 
cession in spring, and so maintain a more or less 
constant supply of blossoms. 

Closely allied to the Convolvulus, and, indeed, 
for garden purposes and effect perhaps too closely 
















O, tricolor, 


so for a distinctive genus, is the Calystegia, 
the best kinds being 
C. pauuRiIcA.—A twining perennial from the 
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Caucasus, with large, showy rosy-purple flowers. 
An excellent plant for covering rustic poles and 
the like. 

C. PUBESCENS FL.-PL.—A very useful kind, 
with double flowers of white and pale rose. In 
warm or light stony soil this plant grows apace, 
and in summer for a long time the twining stems 
are thickly studded with the flowers. Like 
many of these plants, this one is better when the 
roots are restricted or partially so. Grown in 














©, sylvaticus. (See page 633. 


pots 8 inches in diameter, for example, and 
allowed to trail naturally, it is by no means the 
least valuable of hardy trailing plants. 

C. INCARNATA.—A very rapid climber and a 
aie bloomer, has large rose-coloured flowers, 
an 

C. GRANDIFLORA, which is equally free in 
growth, produces snow-white flowers. KE. J. 








*,* THE DELIGHTS OF GARDENING. 


Every day recruits are added to the ranks of 
amateur gardeners, and this is not to be won- 
dered at, as gardening is a fascinatiag pursuit. 
People who have spent a great part of their 
time in towns, when they for 
health or pleasure go to live in 
the country, frequently wish to 
have a garden, but, knowing 
their ignorance on the subject, 
fear to begin, and so either go 
without, or leave the manage- 
ment of it to their gardener, 
thus losing one of the greatest 
pleasures of country life, _This 
often results in their having a 
garden on the old bedding-out 
system (of all gardens the least 
interesting), beds and borders 
of Tulips and Daffodils in spring, 
and Geraniums and Calceolarias 
in summer. Happily, the 
‘*bedding-out ” style of garden 
is becoming more and more 
uncommon, and we find that 
Grass gardens, rock, swamp, 
lake, and wall gardens are much 
more thought of, while rare 
and interesting perennials fill 
the beds and borders, which 
used to be given over all sum- 
mer toa few kinds of Gerani- 
ums, etc., and were often left 
bare and uncared for in winter. 


In making a garden it is 
not necessary to have beds and 
borders at all, although I should 
be sorry to banish them from 
my own garden; yet there are 
places quite unsuited to them 
where a lovely garden can still 
be made. Consider well, and 
make a garden suitable to your 
ground. As an example of 
what I mean, I will describe a 
Grass garden made in an out- 
of-the-way piece of ground,sur- 
rounded by tall trees and 
shrubs, and covered with rough 
Grass, in whichgrew a large clump of Rhodcden- 


drons, a few other shrubs, and some handsome | 


specimens of the Royal Fern adorned one end 
of the Grass, It was a pretty and restful but 








wild bit of ground, and to have reduced it | 
to order would have quite spoiled its effect, 
besides the consideration of the increased 
amount of labour necessary if the lawn-mower, 
shears, etc., were to be brought into constant 
use. In the autumn, therefore, I had the Grass 
cut close with the scythe, and 
planted several breadths of Daffo- 
dils—Emperor in one place, Hors- 
fieldi in another, Queen of Spain in 
a third, and the lovely white cer- 
nuus in a patch under a tree—these 
are all distinct Trumpet Daffodils— 
Angel’s - tears, a beautiful little 
gem, in a rather shady place raised 
above the others. A good breadth 
of the early and bright little mini- 
mus was also planted near the trees, 
while Stella Cynosure, Butter and 
Eggs, Eggs and Bacon, Codlins and 
Cream (the two last great favour- 
ites of mine, and, I consider, the 
most beautiful of double Daffodils) 
had their places, These were all 
planted in separate groups, as they 
look much better in this way than 
mixed, but without any stiffness, 
simply scattered on the ground in 
the space they were to occupy and 
dibbled in where they fell. Through 
these early Daffodils I planted the 
double white Narcissus, the Phea- 
sant-eye and Poetarum, to flower 
when the others were over. When 
planting, as soon as the holes were 
made, a little prepared soil (loam, 
leaf-mould, and old potting soil 
mixed) was put in, the bulbs put 
into an even depth, and the holes 
filled up with the same mixture. 





Snowdrops and Crocuses I massed round | pla 
| of sorts, in rich and sunny spots. 


the foot of the trees, and Crown Anemones 
in bare spots away from drip, first enriching 
the soil with loam, leaf-mould, and old hot-bed 
manure, mulching well where it could not be 
much mixed with the earth. A few feet behind 
the white Narcissi I planted fifty Gesneriana 
Tulips, and further on a ‘patch of Bouton d’Or 
and a mass of Breeder{Tulips of all shades close 


(See page 638.) 


C, grandiflorus, 


to the Rhododendrons. Clumps of the lovely 


blue Anemone apennina were put in in all | 
directions through the Grass—Anemone fulgens 
‘in an open, sunny spot, Crown Imperials in’ a | 
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| expended on it, 
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bare space near the Ferns } Fritillarias, Dog’s- 
tooth Violets (the large American are lovely) 
in the shade; quantities of Chionodoxas and 
Winter Aconites in broad patches where there 
was a space for them. In bare places between 
the shrubs I first thoroughly manured the 





Blue Bindweed (0. mauritanicus) on dry stone Wall. 


(See page 638,) 


| earth and put in numbers of Polyanthus and 


Primrose plants of different colours, also Violets 
Princess of 
Wales is a splendid Violet with large single 
flowers and leaves, and is better left for two 
years. Marie Louise, a very free-flowering 
double, and Mrs. Astor, one of the prettiest 
double Violets I have seen, all require manure 
to do well, and flower better if most of their 
suckers are removed, but this in a wild garden 
is not necessary. In spots too shady for almost 
anything else, the dwarf Periwinkle made a 
beautiful green carpet. Violas also were 
planted away from any drip, aud where they 
got a good deal of the afternoon sun. 


All the plants were put in in bold and 
informal groups, and not dotted about or much 
mixed, excepting when in the Grass, were large, 
wild-looking breadths of Forget-me-not, with 
Daffodils, etc., growing through them. M. dis- 


| sitiflora grows well in the Grass, and, if left to 


ripen its seed, will sow itself year after year. 


| Of course, care was taken that such low-growing 


things as Snowdrops, Crocuses, Aconites, etc., 
were not hidden behind taller-growing plants. 
Most of these were planted by November, and 
nothing had to be done in this garden further 
than raking up leaves and keeping the walks 
tidy till spring, when it well repaid the trouble 
From the time the first 


| golden Aconite showed, almost through the 


snow, till the last Tulip faded it was a source of 
delight to its owner. Aconites, Snowdrops, 
Crocuses, Primroses, Daffodils, Tulips, etc., 
followed each other in rapid succession. The 
blue Anemones seemed to dance in the sun- 
shine, and the glorious Gesneriana Tulips were 
very brilliant, while the Primroses and other 


_shade-lovers gave a sense of rest and repose. 


All were left to die down naturally before the 
Grass was cut, the bulbs all resting cool and 
undisturbed, to show their increased beauty the 
following spring. 

Nearly all the plants I have named are 


| moderate in price, so that they can be planted 


plentifully, even by those to whom the cost is of 
consequence, and since that first autumn I have 


, by degrees added many more costly treasures to 


my spring Grass garden. Ina future paper I 
may tell how I prolonged its beauty into the 
summer and autumn months, a more difficult 


| business on account of the growth of the Grass, 
| the shade from the trees, etc. 


At all events, I 
have said enough to make some of my readers 
take in hand some rough corner and turn it into 
‘a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” 
A Grey STONE, 
Londonderry, 
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RAISING FINE-LEAVED PLANTS FROM 
SEED. 

WHERE sub-tropical gardening is carried out, it 
is a great advantage to utilise as far as possible 
plants that can be readily raised from seed, for 
although many beautiful plants used for such 
purposes are of a permanent character, and 
others are increased by cuttings, there yet 
remains a large class that can easily be increased 
by means of seeds. Sow in heat in January, so 
as to allow time to get up really fine plants by 
the end of May, as if deferred there is not suf- 
ficient time to get them properly established in 
good sized pots, and above all gradually 
hardened offin cool houses preparatory to plant- 
ing in the open air. Carefully prepared plants 
soon grow on and form effective beds or groups, 
while late sown ones hurried up to the required 
size languish or make but little progress until 
the summer is too far advanced for them to have 
much effect. I would, therefore, advise im- 
mediate sowing of the following valuable aids, 
not only to those who have a good stock of 
Palms, New Zealand Flaxes, Tree Ferns, etc., 
to form their most striking effects, but also in 
the case of those whose limited amount of glass 
structures renders it impossible for them to 
winter many of the most suitable plants under 
glass, and who must of necessity rely on plants 
that can be increased by means ofseeds, After 
trying most of the varieties in cultivation, I can 
strongly recommend the following as sure to 
give satisfaction :— 

ACACIA LOPHANTHA.—Seeds of this if sown at 
once in pots or pans: of light soil and placed in 
a temperature of from 60 degs. to 70 degs. will 
germinate quickly ; pot the young plants off 
singly into 3-inch pots, and after they are well 
rooted transfer°them to 6-inch pots, keeping 
them on shelves near the glass, to insure a 
sturdy, well-developed habit of growth. Thus 
treated, they will be nice plants by the Ist of 
May, when they should be placed in cool 
quarters, such as pits that have been cleared of 
hardier plants, and if exposed as much as possi- 
ble to sun and air on all favourable occasions, 
will, by the end of the month, be fit to take 
their place in the flower garden, where, if 
planted thinly so that each plant stands out 
singly on a groundwork of dwarf carpeting 
plants, they will hold their own in point of 
effect with. many far more costly subjects. 

Cannas in great variety are readily increased 
by seed. If kept for any length of time, so as to 
become very dry, it takes a long time to ger- 
minate. I find soaking it for a couple of days 
before sowing a great help, or if the hard skin 
is slightly cut with a sharp file it has the same 
effect ; otherwise the seeds, although perfectly 
sound, may lie dormant for months. If the 
young plants are potted off singly and grown on 
in a stove temperature, gradually inuring them 
to open-air treatment in May, good sized plants 
may be had the first season, but they will not 
attain the dimensions of older roots. It is, 
therefore, advisable to either lift and preserve 
the roots, or protect them by external coverings 
in the open ground. 

CENTAUREAS, such as candidissima, Clementi, 
and gymnocarpa, with their beautiful silvery 
foliage, are readily increased by seed. If sown 
in January they make good edging plants by 
May, and, being of a half-hardy character, may 
be planted early. They form most effective 
contrasts with Coleus or Amarantus melan- 
cholicus. 

CHAMMPEUCE CASSABON& and C. diacantha 
are very beautiful Thistle-like plants with 
spiny foliage. If treated like the preceding as 
regards sowing and general routine of culture 
they will be found most eficctive as central or 
dot plants in carpet beds, or as edgings to fine 
foliaged plants of a more robust habit of growth. 

CINERARIA MARITIMA is another excellent 
silvery-leaved plant which requires the same 
treatment as the Centaureas. 

EcHEVERIA METALLICA and KE, m. glauca, so 
useful for edgings, are readily increased from 
seed. Care in sowing is required, the seeds 
being very minute. The best plan is to press 
the soil very firm, and cover it slightly with 
silver-sand ; then spread the seeds evenly on it, 
water with a very fine rose, and cover the pots 
or pans with a sheet of glass to prevent too rapid 
evaporation until the seeds germinate, when air 
must be given, 

KucaLyPtTvus GLOBULUS.—The blue Gum Tree 


is very effective as a fine-foliaged plant, the 
bluish-grey tint being quite unique It is a 
plant of very rapid growth ; seeds of it sown in 
January will produce good plants by the end of 
May. The young plants naturally run up tall 
and erect, and are, therefore, well suited for 
planting at wide intervals in large beds with an 
undergrowth of plants of more spreading 
habits. 

MerLiantius MAJOR has handsome leaves of 
silvery hue, and produces a good effect either as 
single specimens in a large state or as an under- 
growth to tall plants in a young state. Ifsown 
early good plants of it for the latter purpose 
will be produced by the end of May, and if 
planted in pots the work of lifting them in 
autumn will be more safely performed. 

FERULA COMMUNIS and F, gigantea produce 
very elegant deep green foliage, and if sown at 
once and treated as above make very handsome 
plants. These are very difficult plants to 
propagate otherwise than by seeds. 

CaSTOR-OILS treated as annuals: are amongst 
the finest plants that can be grown. The seed 
is large, like Beans, and should be sown in pots 
in light, sandy soil in a brisk heat, As soon as 
large enough to handle the young plants should 
be potted off singly into 3-inch pots, from which 
they may be transferred to 5-inch ones in March, 
and to 8-inch ones in April, so as to have large 
plants by the end of May. If planted in rich 
deep soil they will attain a height of from 
10 feet to 12 feet in one season, with leaves 
measuring nearly a yard across. There are 
many fine varieties, and especially useful is the 
one. called Ricinus Gibsoni. It has deep bronzy 
foliage, is of medium growth, and excellent for 
forming edgings to the larger kinds. 


Sonanums of the ornamental foliaged kinds 
are very effective. Sow them at once, and pot 
off as required. They mostly have large spiny 
foliage of various shades of colour. They are of 
easy culture; the best I have proved to be S. 
giganteum, S. laciniatum, 8. macrocarpum, S. 
marginatum, S. robustum, and S. Warscewiczi. 

WIGANDIA CARACASANA and W. urens are 
noble foliaged plants of a spiny, stinging 
character. If sown and treated as the above, 
they form very fine subjects for beds or groups. 

ZEA JAPONICA VARIEGATA is very effective in 
the flower garden. Being of rapid growth, it 
need not be sown so early as the preceding, the 
end of February being a good time to sow it, 
and also that elegant plant 

CANNABIS GIGANTEA, or Giant Hemp, that 
runs up to a great height, and forms a good 
background for borders ; the foliage is excellent. 

The main point with the above is, as I have 
said, early sowing, attention to successional 
repotting or shifting into larger pots before the 
roots get pot-bound, and gradual hardening off. 
A cool orchard-house, with plenty of space in 
which to develop without crowding, is the only 
way to ensure success with plants that need to 
be large enough to make an immediate effect 
when transferred to the flower garden ; and with 
a good stock of the above the work of furnish- 
ing the sub-tropical garden will be rendered 
comparatively easy without drawing too heavily 
on the stock of plants of a more permanent 
character. 





SELECTION OF SWEET PEAS. 


As Tam about to sow my Sweet Peas in pots, afterwards 
planting them out, I shall be glad if you will kindly give 
me the names and descriptions of the best eighteen sorts? 
—ENTHUSIAST. 

[From among the numerous varieties now 
catalogued we have selected the following 
eighteen, knowing full well they embrace a 
charming variety of colour, and represent sorts 
of undoubted merit. Procure your seeds with- 
out delay, and they can now be bought in sets 
of one, two, and three dozen varieties at very 
low prices. 

BLANCHE BuRPEE and Sadin BuRPEE are two 
superb white sorts, each sufficiently distinct. 
They are both very free flowering and vigorous. 

Lovey, a soft shell-pink colour, should be in 
all collections, however limited. It is one of 
the very freest and is a most robust sort. Two 
others of a similar shade of colour are 

Prima Donna, a lovely soft pink self, often 
bearing four or five blooms on each spike, and 

Honstez. F, Bouverin, having beautiful coral- 
pink standards, and wings of a lighter shade of 
the same colour. 

Lavy Mary Currig may be best described as 


a rich rosy-orange and very fragrant. 
be regarded as one of the best. 

Miss WitimorT, a good companion, is 
described as rich salmon-red, and the flowers are 
very large. 

SaLoPiAN is another in the same way, the 
colour in this instance being a beautiful rich 
crimson, tinted orange-scarlet. It is a most 
effective kind, and is free flowering. Four 
rich, bright sorts are not too many in a collec- 
tion of eighteen sorts, and for this reason we 
have included 

Mars, a very large, handsome flower of rich 
dark, fiery-crimson colour. It is one of the most 
vigorous, and remains in good condition a long 
time. 

PRINCE OF WaLEs and Lorp KENYON are two 
kinds in a class to themselves. The former is a 
superb deep rose-pink of the finest quality, and 
has large, handsome flowers on long, sturdy 
spikes. It is also veryfree. The lattermay be 
described as rose-magenta, flushed with a crim- 
son colour, which deepens towards the edges. 
This is a rather new sort, and is a welcome 
addition to those colours which are not in the 
least overdone. 

Lapy Grisri HAmILton may be regarded as 
the best of the pale lavender-coloured sorts. 

Duke or Westminster is of an effective 
colour and very free flowering. Deep rose- 
maroon and violet is the colour, and handsome 
sprays on strong growth characterise this 
variety. 

QurENn Victoria and the Hon. Mrs, Kenyon 
are two lovely pale yellow sorts, ‘The former 
is the older variety, and for the past two 
seasons has been by far the best of this 
colour. The latter sort, however, has much to 
commend it, and will be regarded with favour 
by all who give it a trial. 

Buack Kyicut, as its pame implies, is 
indeed a dark flower. Dark maroon of a very 
deep colour aptly describes it. It is a robust 
sort and also reliable. 

Prince Epwarp oF YorRK has carmine stan- 
dards and charming rosy wings. The flowers 
are very large and handsome, and the plant 
free flowering. 

Mrs. JosePH CHAMBERLAIN isa lovely bright 
rose, striped, on a white ground, and is very free 
and effective. Large sprays of blossom are 
freely developed. ] 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Wood-ashes —Will you kindly inform me if there 
are any manurial properties in spent Oak bark ashes—that 
is to say, bark that has been used in tanning and after- 
wards burnt ina furnace? I am aware that ashes from 
green wood, rubbish, etc., contain phosphates, and are 
valuable for the garden, but Iam not chemist enough to 
form an opinion of ashes from spent Oak bark produced as 
above. Would not the process the bark undergoes in the 
tan-pit and furnace eliminate the phosphates ?—D. 


Moss on lawn.—I will be much obliged if you will 
tell me how Moss can be eradicated from a lawn (rather 
poor Grass), and the Grass made to grow ?_J. H. G. 

[Get some sulphate of iron and mix it in the 
proportion of 1 lb. of sulphate to 2 gallons of 
water. The solution should be made in a wooden 
vessel, such as an old cask, etc. Then get a 
rosed watering-pot and apply the mixture to 
the lawn over a space of 15 square yards. It 
should be applied as soon as made, as it loses 
strength by keeping. It should also be made 
with soft or rain water, avoiding, if you can, 
water in which there is lime. This may be 
done at any time of the year, but best during 
this month. The sulphate is known to be act- 
ing when the Moss turns black, after which it 
withers away and crumbles into powder. If it 
has been too weak the Moss will only turn red, 
and another application is necessary. As Moss 
generally indicates poorness of soil, it will be 
requisite after the Moss is destroyed to apply a 
top-dressing of loamy soil, manure, and wood~- 
ashes, | 

Moving seedling Carnations.—I have a bed of 
seedling Oarnations, raised in the summer of 1900, and 
planted out last summer. About half of them did not 
bloom. Nearly all flourished splendidly ; one or two died, 
rotting at the roots, while another, which looked bad, 
recovered after moving. Will they do on the same spot 
this year, or should I transplant? Soilis light and sandy, 
position dry, very open to south and east. If they must 
be moved, when should it be done?7—DarTE PALM. 


[Whether your seedling Carnations raised two 
years since should now be transplanted from the 
bed into which you put them last year depends 
on the room they have. If there is ample room 
between the plants, we certainly advise you to 
let them alone. Then when they all bloom, as 
certainly they will, you can select those you 


This may 
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like best and have them layered, and in that 
way obtain several plants of each variety. No 
doubt the plants will this year flower very pro- 
fusely, but they should all the same make 
enough of good strong shoots for layering. 
That work should be done not later than the 
first week in August. As your soil is sandy, 
layers would root freely if the work is properly 
done. There is risk in transplanting such large 
plants as yours are with so light a soil, as it 
may fall away from the roots. Best do as we 
have advised. You will probably find some of 
the seedlings to be singles. | 





A PICTURESQUE FLOWER BORDER. 


Now that the love of hardy flowers has become 
so widespread, even the smallest of gardens 
contains its herbaceous border. However tiny 
these may be, they are capable of being rendered 
attractive from the early spring, when the 
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border, an operation harmful alike to the shrubs 
and to the flowering plants in the border, 
High walls whose surfaces can be veiled with 
flowering climbing plants afford an unrivalled 
background for the herbaceous borders, and 
wide paths, either of Grass or gravel, spanned 
by arches and flanked on both sides by ample 
borders replete with handsome hardy flowers, 
such as the accompanying illustration depicts, 
present charming pictures. Now-a-days many 
kitchen gardens are beautified by their main 
walks being bordered on either hand with 
collections of the best of our herbaceous plants, 
with the result that the eye sometimes finds 
greater attractions in the ground devoted 
mainly to the culture of vegetables than in the 
flower garden proper. 

Some object to the use of bulbs in the mixed 
border, but there are many kinds that may be 
planted with the best results. Lilies, indeed, 
are a host in themselves, and such species as the 
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but a few may be named for different positions. 
Thus, in the back row, such subjects as Holly- 
hocks, Delphiniums, Bocconia cordata, perennial 


| Asters of the best sorts, Galtonia candicans, 


Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish, Galega, and 
Lupines may be utilised with good effect ; 
towards the middle of the bed the Lyre Flower 
(Dicentra spectabilis), the gorgeous Oriental 
Poppy, hybrid Alstrcemerias, Lychnis chalce- 
donica and L. Haageana, Doronicum plantagi- 
neum Harpur-Crewe, Aster ericoides and A, 
Amellus bessarabicus, Day Lilies, hybrid Aqui- 
legias, Campanula grandis and C. persicifolia, 
(Enothera Youngi, German Irises, etc. ; while 
for the front dwarfer plants are desirable, such 
as Saxifrages and Sedums in variety, Pinks, 
Tufted Pansies, Iris pumila, Forget-me-nots, 
dwarf Phloxes, and such like. S. W. F. 


The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fra- 








grans). — Although every midwinter notes 





Mixed border with arches for climbers. From a photograph sent by Mr. F. Mason Good. 


Snowdrops and Crocuses spear the dark earth, 
to the dim, autumnal days when the last of the 
Michaelmas Daisies and large Colchicums or 
Meadow Saffrons regretfully leave the border to 
its winter bareness. Much has been written 
in the pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on the 
herbaceous border, of its proper construction, 
its most appropriate situation, and of the many 
subjects within our reach that are capable of 
sustaining its varied beauty and interest through 
the changing months. As has been often 
inzuleated, width, where sufficient space is 
available, is a most important quality for the 
mixed border, since it enables more artistic and 
informal grouping to be arranged than in a 
narrow space where everything has, perforce, to 
fall more or less into line. Some extremely 
showy borders are occasionally seen masking 
the front of shrubberies, but this is a site to be 
avoided, as it entails a periodical digging out of 
the roots of the shrubs that have invaded the 





peerless Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), 
where this is not subject to disease, the Orange 
Lily (L. croceum), the soft buff L, excelsum or 
testaceum, the Tiger Lilies, of which the best 
are L. tigrinum Fortunei and L. t. splendens, 
the brilliant scarlet Turk’s Cap (L. chalcedoni- 
cum), the white Martagon, and the many hand- 
some named varieties of L, davuricum and L. 
Thunbergianum, with the newly-introduced 
L. Henryi, lend themselves to culture in the 
mixed border. Golden Trumpet Daffodils are 
charming when planted around herbaceous 
Ponies, their rich yellow showing to best 
advantage when aseociated with the young 
carmine shoots of the Ponies. Gladiolus The 
Bride and G. brenchleyensis, massed in good- 
sized clumps, add much to the beauty of the 
border in their respective seasons, as do the tall 
Crown Imperials in the spring of the year. 
Space does not admit of an exhaustive list being 
given of plants suitable for the mixed border, 





appear about this sturdy and sweet-scented 
native flower, one cannot help drawing atten- 
tion to it for the benefit of those who possibly 
do not know it, for it is not found wild in every 
part. In every garden there is sure to be some 
out-of-the-way corner where this handsome 
native flower can be grown, for, like its relative, 
the Coltsfoot, it seems to revel in places where 
more aristocratic plants refuse to live. If the 
spot is sunny, so much the better, though it 
does not mind shade if not dense. A bunch of 
Winter Heliotrope mixed with Mahonia leaves 
or Laurustinus, or even choice Fern, is one of 
the sweetest of January bouquets. To those 
who have it not and are tempted to find a place 
for it a word of caution is needed, and that is 
not to put it anywhere where it is likely to 
overrun other plants, as it is a most difficult 
plant to eradicate when once it gets established. 
It is a capital subject to fringe a shrubbery 
with, 
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PLANTS FOR SPRING BLOOMING 


INDOORS. 
For forcing into bloom for the decoration of the 
greenhouse most amateurs depend upon 


Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi, omitting many 
hardy garden plants that lend themselves well 
to indoor work, and that with gentle heat may 
be had in blossom months sooner than if they 
were left out-of-doors. Dielytra spectabilis, for 
example, only requires lifting from the border 
in Ostober and placing in pots in a cold-frame 
for two or three months, and then bringing 
into the warmth of the house, where it will soon 
show for bloom. The same remarks apply to 
Spirzas. Canterbury Balls and the Chimney 
Campanula (C. pyramidalis) are recognised in 
many quarters as suitable only as outdoor plants 
for summer blooming, but those who have used 
them indoors know that they need but gentle 
forcing to bring them into bloom very early. I 
often had a difficulty in keeping winter- flowering 
Stocks on one of my borders in the garden, in 
consequence of the cold locality, but a few 
plants potted up in Ostober provided me with 
many sweet-scented blossoms in April. There 
need not be a scarcity of white flowers in the 
greenhouse in spring if one pots up at once 
Gladiolus The Bride and Spanish Irises. In 
fact, if cut flowers only are wanted, it is a good 
plan to box a number of bulbs and bring them 
into forcing quarters as required, in the same way 
a3 one does with crowns of Lily of the Valley. 
Deutzia gracilis, under warm and moist in- 
fluences, may be brought into blossom quite 
early in the year if potting is done in O-stober. 
Where many fail tosuc3s8ed with this is because 
they commence to force it too early after potting 
has taken placa. Richardias force easily, the 
main diffizulty with them being green-fly, which, 
however, may be kept under by fumigating. 
Those who took care to sow Mignonette in pots 
early in the autumn will now havea stock of 
plants that presently will be better in the house. 
Where Primulas have been overlooked one 
could scarcely do wrong in obtaining plants now 
from ssed sown in July, as a few plants in a 
house are seldom without flowers for three 
months in tha year; indeed, from March to 
May, inclusive, they are quite a distinct feature 
in some houses. Then, too, one must not over- 
look Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora and the 
Syringa (Lilac), both of which force remarkably 
well and make a house charming in April. Old 
plants of Azalea mollis, that perhaps have been 
left in the borders year after year, if lifted and 
placed in tubs or pots in the house, will furnish 
many desirable flowers for cutting later. A 
most p3rsistent blooming subject will be found 
in Tropeslum pentaphyllum, a climber that 
makes rapid growth on the back wall of a warm- 
house or amongst the rafters on the roof, bloom- 
ing very freely. The Scarlet Windflower 
(Anemone fulgens) is well known as one of our 
most showy blossoms in April and May, but few 
indeed go to the trouble of putting a few corms 
in the autumn into pans and bringing them into 
a house with just sufficient warmth to enable 
them to open their dazzling blooms. This 
requires but little heat to help it to bloom, in 
reality the cooler it is kept the better. Chiono- 
doxa Luciliz and C, sardensis should not be 
forgotten among blue flowers. Townsman, 


PROPAGATING AZALEAS. 


WueEN Azileas are forced early into bloom the 
young shoots produced at that time strike root 
far more readily than when growth takes place 
at the natural season; indeed, a common prac- 
tice, and one justified by results, is to place the 
plant from which cuttings are wanted in a some- 
what higher temperature if possible than that 
in which it has been growing for two or three 
weeks before taking the cuttings off, just to 
draw out the young shoots a little and weaken 
them, as roots are produced more freely in that 
case than on stout succulent shoots. In the 
case of subjects that strike root easily, such as 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, etc., of course good 
stout cuttings are preferred, as they naturally 
form more vigorous specimens than those from 
the weaker shoots, but with diffizult subjects 
the case is different, the principal aim being to 
get the cutting to push forth roots. The cut- 
ting should consist entirely of the current 
season’s growth ; catch it between the finger 
and thumb, then pull it steadily downwards, 





when it will come clean away as it were from a 
socket, thus giving a good base for the cutting 
from which roots are produced in less time than 
if cut off. Of course if the entire shoot is of an 
inconvenient length it must be cut to reasonable 
proportions ; but, in any case, leaves that would 
be buried either wholly or partially when in- 
serted must be removed beforehand; on no 
account, however,.take off more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. A length of 5 inches or 
6 inches is quite sufficient, and even then it 
will, no doubt, be found that the smaller 
cuttings strike first. In 

SELECTING THE PpoTS, those 5 inches in 
diameter will be found a convenient sizo if they 
are to be put in a close case, but if under bell- 
glasses of course the pots must be chosen to 
suit the glasses. As it is necessary to keep the 
cuttings perfectly air-tight, they are more com- 
monly covered with bell-glasses than otherwise. 
The pots should be filled to within 2 inches of 
the top with broken crocks, rough at the bottom, 
and gradually becoming finer, till the upper- 
most layer consists of pieces that pass readily 
through a sieve with a quarter of an inch mesh, 
but from which the dust is removed. For soil, 
take peat, sifted through the sieve just named, 
and add to it a liberal quantity of sand—the 
amount will be influenced by that which the 
peat naturally contains, but in any case the soil 
should be very sandy. Ths compost must then 
be pressed dowa firmly in tha pots, leaving just 
room enough for a slight layer of sand on the 
top. Allis then ready for tho 

INSERTION OF THE CUTTINGS, and cire must 
be taken that the base rests solidly. Also take 
care to press the soil firmly about the buried 
portion, as attention to these little matters 
tends greatly towards success. Where bell- 
glasses are used a good way is to press the edge 
of the glass in the sand before commencing to 
insert the cuttings, as the mark thus formed 
serves a3 a guide as to how near the edge the 
cuttings may come; but even then do not let 
them come too close, as, should the foliage 
spread out a little, it will be difficult to take off 
and put on the glasses without bruising some of 
the cuttings, although I have often noticed this 
peculiarity that those crushed down by the 
glass have been the first to root. When finished 
give a thorough watering through a fine rose to 
settle the sand and fill in any interstices that 
may exist. After such a watering leave the 
glasses off for a little time to enable the foliage 
to get somewhat dry, when they must be put 
on, or if in a small frame the lights must be 
shut down. The cuttings, when callused, will 
do well in a stove with a little bottom heat, but 
a3 the season advances and shoots are produced 
in a lower temperature, a proportionately less 
degree of heat must be maintained for the cut- 
tings. A safe plan is to keep the latter in a 
slightly higher temperature than that in which 
they have been grown at whatever time of the 
year they are put in, and in all cases the same 
principle should be carried out. When rooted 
they must be hardened off by degrees and then 
potted in peat soil, using small, well drained 
pots. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Winter-flowering Carnations.—The 
three Carnations that your correspondent 
‘* A, W.” gives in your issue of the 11th inst. 
are, no doubt, amongst the best. Of the three 
named, Mme. Therese Franco is considered by 
vendors of cut blooms to be the best. Your 
readers may, however, like to know the names 
of some other winter-flowering varieties. A 
lengthy experience has shown me that the 
following, for the amount of blooms they afford 
in their several colours, are the most useful 
sorts to grow. White: La Neige, Lizzie Mac- 
Gowan,'Deutsche Brant. Pink: Mme. Therese 
Franco, Reginald Godfrey, Muriel. ‘Yellow: 
Mrs. George Hawtrey, Lady Isabel. Crimson: 
Countess of Warwick, Shazada. Brilliant Scar- 
let: Alegatiere, Winter Cheer, William Robin- 
son. Variegated, good: Emperor, La Zuave. 
—H,. W. WecvELIN, Dawlish. 


Treatment of Hydrangeas.—Kindly tell me 
how to treat a few Hydrangeas in pots—when and how to 
prune ?—Coxwe.u. 


{If you desire to grow on your Hydrangeas 
into larger plants they will need little, if any, 
pruning, unless they have been drawn up weak 
during their earlier stages. In that case cut 
them back now to the stoutest eyes. If they 
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are plants in 5inch pots that have borne one 
head of blossom, as they are often treated, and 
you desire to keep them still small, cut them 
back without delay to about the third joint 
from the ground, and as the buds break shift 
into pots 6 inches in diameter. ~ In this way 
they will carry three or four heads of flowers, 
and form effective specimens for greenhouse 
decoration. In the case of large plants grown 
either in pots or tubs that have become ex- 
hausted a good deal may be done towards reno- 
vating them by cutting out all the old and ex- 
hausted wood, leaving only the young, vigorous 
shoots, and these may be cut back to the stoutest 
eyes. This treatment, combined with frequent 
doses of liquid-manure during the growing sea- 
gon, will often transform stunted bushes into 
luxuriant specimens. ] 


Luculia gratissima. — This fine old 
greenhouse shrub is at the present time perhaps 
the most striking and beautiful of all the cool- 
house plants in flower. It comes into bloom at 
a season when it is most needed, helping, as it 
does, to tide over the dull season which follows 
the departure of the Chrysanthemums. The 
flowers, which individually measure about 1 inch 
across, are produced in large terminal trusses, 
and are of adelicate rose colour. Their attractive- 
ness is enhanced by tha strong, sweet fragrance 
they give off. The species is a native of Northern 
India, and has been in cultivation about seventy 
years. It should, if possible, be always planted 
out and given a3 warm and sunny a position as 
the greenhouse can afford. A compost of loam 
and peat in about eq1al proportions, and with 
sufficient silver-sand to make it open and free, 
is as suitable as any. It will grow to a height 
of 12 feet or more, but by pruning can be kept 
at any desired height above 6 feet. After the 
flowers are past, the shoots should be cut back 
more or less severely, according to the amount 
of space that can be afforded the plant. It 
should be kept on the dry side until it shows 
signs of breaking again, and if planted out ina 
bed no water at all need be given till this occurs, 
There is a magnificent specimen of this Luculia 
in bloom in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Plants for the greenhouse.—After 
the clearing out of Chrysanthemums from con- 
servatories there is often some falling off in the 
display. This should be remedied by having 
ready to take their places such plants as come 
into bloom either naturally at that time or 
with a little forcing. For this purpose there 
are few things better than the different varieties 
of winter-flowering Salvias. These, combined 
with Camellias, forced Lilacs, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Cyclamens, Primulas, double 
and single, early sown Cinerarias, pot Migno- 
nette, Jipacrises, Correa3, Genistas, and 
Azaleas, will, if growa in sufticient quantities, 
keep up a display little inferior to that which 
may be looked for later on. It is well, in par- 
ticular, to urge the claims of Azuleas for con- 
servatory decoration in February, during which 
time there is no more difficulty in having them 
in bloom than there is later on, provided the 
plants have been properly prepared by having 
their growth made early and their buds set, 
but this cannot be done by turning the plants 
out-of-doors to set their buds when the growth 
was partially made the summer previous. To 
have them in good blooming order in winter 
they must be kept tolerably warm under glass 
through the summer, so that their buds are 
plump and big, looking as if they were ready 
to burst by the middle of September. Managed 
thus, there will be no difficulty experienced in 
getting the flowers to open freely in a moderate 
heat in November. In this way there is no 
forcing in reality required, such as would cause 
the blooms to come soft in texture, making 
them of little use for cutting. Medium-sized 
plants are best for the purpose, and they should 
never be stopped, but allowed to grow, as they 
will do if kept clear of insects and vigorous, 
which admits of half the flowers they produce 
being cut with a fair length of wood attached 
to them, a way in which they are of much more 
use than when the growth is stumpy and short. 





Y—- As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in ‘‘GarpENInNG” from the very beginning have 
come from tts readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or ‘THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week's issue, which will be marked thus *,* 
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SUMMER-HOUSKES. 


Unrrerentious structures capable of affording 
shelter from the torrid rays of the summer sun 
and from heavy rain are acceptable in all 
gardens. In the hottest weather a shaded 
retreat in the open air is the most desirable of 
resting-places, and, though this may be provided 
by the overhanging boughs of deciduous or ever- 
green trees, which form a natural arbour, such 
shelter is no protection against a heavy rain- 
fall, which even the densest canopy of leaves is 
powerless to arrest. It is pleasant, however, to 
sitin a thatched summer-house during an August 
rainstorm to watch ‘the perpendicular lines of 
rain gleaming like rods of quicksilver, and the 
great drops splashing upward full 2 inches from 
the hard gravel path, while the fresh, damp 
smell of the thirsty earth drinking in the long- 
desired moisture fills the still air. Upholders 
of the artificial style of gardening, who delight 
in carpet beds and such-like trivialities, are 
never wearied of deriding the ever-increasing 
numbers that endeavour to follow the teaching 


A garden hut at Lammas Rectory, Norwich. 


of Nature in the laying out of their grounds, 
and are constantly crediting them with views 
that are absolutely opposed to those they really 
hold, in order to make them appear ridiculous. 
One of these is that, as Nature does not build 
houses, no lover of Nature in the garden should 
brook a structure erected by the hand of man 
within the garden limits; but this is futile 
reasoning. ‘The lover of Nature lays out his 
garden so that Nature’s beauty that it contains 
may be enjoyed to the fullest extent. He trims 
his velvet lawns so that they may be restful to 
the foot as well as to the eye; he lays down his 
gravel path so that he may walk dry-shod in 
wet weather ; he erects his arbours and garden 
seats so that he may rest in shade or sunshine, 
and in comfort admire the glowing flowers. As 
long as structures have their use and are 
designed with an artistic eye they are right 
things in the right places. Their workmanship 
should be simple, plain, and lasting. Such 
meaningless trivialities as I mentioned some 
months ago, when writing of a picturesque dove- 
cot, are, in the present day, the bane of summer- 
houses and arbours, which, when they are 
fashioned after this manner, are eyesores in the 











garden for years, their owners being filled with 
such mistaken pride at their appearance that 
they repress every endeavour of wreathing Ivy 
and flowering climber to hide their ugliness. 

Ber Wi FF 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SHRUBS FOR BORDER. 


I sitauu feel indebted to you if you will favour me with 
your advice in an early issue of your journal. On one side 
of my garden path (leading from sitting-room window, 
which is looking south) is a narrow garden border, 24 feet 
wide and 60 feet long. On the west isa4-feet wall. Bulbs, 
annuals, etc., seem to leave this looking very scanty and 
bare for a good part of the year. Would arowof flowering 
shrubs or evergreens and Roses relieve it and look well? 
If so, please give names (in the order they should be 
planted) of about ten smart-looking and evergreen bushes? 
—O, CLARKE. 


[We think the idea of employing a few ever- 
green shrubs to relieve the bareness of your 
border a good one, but at the same time would 
suggest that some of them be such as are grown 
for the sake of their foliage rather than flowers, 





From a photograph sent by Mrs, Mack, 
Runham Vicarage, Great Yarmouth, 


as it is very difficult to name a good choice of 
evergreens with showy blossoms. The fol- 
lowing would doubtless please you, and 


from them you could make your choice: 
Aralia Sieboldi is often used for indoor deco- 
ration, but it is much hardier than is generally 
supposed. The large, leathery, Fig-like leaves 
are very ornamental. Berberis Darwini has 
deep green leaves, and early in May it is pro- 
fusely laden with orange-yellow blossoms. 
These are succeeded later on by purple berries. 
Berberis stenophylla is quite different in growth 
from the preceding, with lighter-tinted flowers. 
Choisya ternata, known sometimes as the 
Mexican Orange Flower, produces its pretty 
white flowers during the early summer months. 
Eleagnus glaber variegatus is an attractive 
evergreen, whose ovate leaves, about 5 inches 
long, are deeply margined with creamy-yellow. 
Euonymus japonicus aureo-variegatus 1s one 
of the best of the variegated kinds of Euony- 
mus, the central portion of the leaf being of a 
rich golden hue. Olearia Haasti, a neat, ever- 
green, Box-like bush, produces its pretty flowers 
like white Daisies about the end of July. Osman- 
thus illicifolius purpureus, a Holly-likeshrub, has 


deep green leaves, tinged with purplish-bronze. 
Skimmia Foremanni in the winter bears bright 
red berries, which are very ornamental. The 
Laurestinus is too well known to need any 
description, but as an evergreen flowering shru 
it is surpassed by very few. Yucca gloriosa, 
known as Adam’s Needle, and Yucca filamentosa 
are valuable from their distinct appearance. 


If you prefer to do so, you might plant an 
evergreen and a deciduous subject alternately, 
in which case your choice of deciduous shrubs 
would rest with the following: Daphne 
Mezereum, a neat bush whose pretty, pink, 
sweet-scented blossoms are borne on the still 
leafless branches quite early in the year. 
Hibiscus syriacus flowers in the latter part of 
August, there being many varieties, both single 
and double, whose blossoms range in colour 
from white to purple. Hypericum Moserianum 
reaches at most a height of a couple of feet, and 
bears its bright golden flowers, each as large 
as a half-crown, in profusion late in the 
summer. Kerria japonica flore-pleno bears 
little double yellow flowers in the spring. Mag- 
nolia stellata, the best of the small-growing 
Magnolias, has pure white flowers, being at 
their best in early spring before the expansion 
of the leaves. It will flower freely when not 
more than a couple of feet high. | Philadelphus 
Lemoinei is one of the smallest and most graceful 
of the Mock Oranges, whose white, fragrant 
blossoms are at their best soon after mid- 
summer. Pyrus japonica cardinalis is a bright- 
coloured variety of the well-known Pyrus or 
Cydonia japonica, which, though usually trained 
to a wall, is equally effective as a bush, the 
showy blossoms forming a pretty spring feature. 
Pyrus Maulei is smaller than the preceding, 
with terra-cotta tinted blossoms, while the com- 
paratively large fruits, which are, when ripe, of 
a golden hue flushed with red, are attractive in 
the autumn, Rubus deliciosus is a spineless 
member of the Bramble family that forms a 
freely - branched bush, laden in May with 
pure white blossoms like single Roses. Spira 
arguta, a shrub about a yard high, bears 
in April a mass of white flowers. Spirwea 
callosa atro-sanguinea bears in June and July 
flattened clusters of bright red blossoms. 
Viburnum plicatum (Japanese Snowball) has 
rounded clusters of flowers, as in our British 
Guelder Rose, but this flowers freely in spring, 
when not more than a yard high. Weigela Eva 
Rathke is one of the best of the Weigelas, its 
claret-coloured blossoms being borne throughout 
the summer. | 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Pruning Spirzea Anthony Waterer and 
Hydrangea stellata.—I should be glad of informa- 
tion concerning the proper pruning, if any, of Spirwa 
Bumalda Anthony Waterer and of Hydrangea stellata, 
both grown in the open air? Should the blooms be cut off 
when over ?—S, M. 

[All the pruning needed by Spirzea Anthony 
Waterer is to cut off the old flower-heads, and, 
if the plant is very dense, a few of the weak 
shoots in the centre may be removed. You will 
find it a great advantage if during the following 
season the flower-heads are cut off directly they 
are past their best, as this will cause the develop- 
ment of secondary clusters, and thus serve to 
considerably prolong the flowering season. 
Hydrangea stellata is also improved by cutting 
out the old, exhausted wood in the centre (if 
any) and by pruning back the vigorous shoots of 
last year toa good plump bud. This will re- 
move the old flower-clusters and one or two of 
the weaker buds immediately below them. 
Both the plants inquired about are benefited by 
a light winter mulching of well - decayed 
manure. | 

Treatment of Wistaria.—I have a Wistaria 
growing up my house, and it is bushy towards the top, 
with long, slender branches hanging down and inter- 
twined together. Should any pruning of these be done? 
The same remarks apply to a Clematis which is nailed 
against the house, the stems of which are about 1} inches 
diameter. I have only just come to the house, and never 
seen them in leaf, so cannot tell which Olematis it is.— 
OC. W. R, 

[If you do not mind sacrificing a portion of 
your bloom this year you may prune back yotr 
Wistaria now, but if this does not fall in with 
your idea the better way will be to leave the 
pruning till the flowering season is past. In 
pruning, whether now or later on, the young 
slender shoots should be cut back hard—that ie, 
leaving only two or three good plump eyes as 
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the base. By following this treatment a neater 
style of growth is maintained, but the flowers 
will not »e more numerous, though they are 
more conspicuous than those borne on a plant 
which is allowed to grow wild. Without 
knowing the name of your Clematis trained to 
your house it is difficult to advise as to its 
pruning ; but if it is one of the Jackmani sec- 
tion, which is so often employed for the purpose, 
it may be cut back to good plump buds, and you 
will thereby be enabled to cut away all the tan- 
gled mass of young shoots. Should it be the 
pure white Clematis montana, which forms such 
a delightful feature in the spring, every shoot 
cut off now will mean the loss of many flowers. ] 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


oe 


Aphides on Cabbages.—What can be done for a 
vegetable garden, all the Greens in which are infested by a 
small white fly, rather smaller than the common green- 
fly ?—M. M. 

[You cannot well employ anything offensive 
to destroy the tiny white mites or aphides on 
your Winter Greens and Cabbages, as, if you 
did, you would render the leafage unfit for eat- 
ing. The best thing is to wash the heads as 
clean as you can with heavy waterings. Under 
ordinary conditions, the winter’s frosts and 
rains should destroy these little insects. If 
washings fail, dust with very fine salt, then 
wash off the next morning with water. That 
is a very effective method of destroying cater- 
pillars, and may be so in this case. Dressings 
of soot, lime, soft-soap, or any insecticide would 
be very objectionable on Greens. ] 

The common cockchafer.—Please tell me what 
insect enclosed is grub of, or what it is, and means of get- 
ting rid of it? It was found with many others in a piece 
of fallow ground in the garden, and seems fairly common 
in uncultivated ground about here.—E, GILLESPIE. 

[The insect you enclosed is the grub of the 
common'cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris), There 
is no practical way of destroying this insect but 
turning the grubs up out of the ground, or 
killing the parent beetles, which may be done 
if they are in large numbers by shaking them off 
the trees on which they are feeding in the 
morning when they are somewhat drowsy, and 
particularly in cold, dull weather. They feed 
on the leaves of various trees, and are much 
more abundant on the Continent than they are 
in this country, where they often do very con- 
siderable damage. The grubs are endued with 
such vitality that in their position at the roots 
of plants and trees it is impossible to kill them 
with any insecticide.—G. S. S.] 

Caterpillar in Apple —Herewith I send you a 
caterpillar found in a branch of a Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Apple-tree. _ Part of this I enclose for you to see. Oan you 
give me any information respecting it ?—VoILE. 

[The insect you found in the branch of your 
Apple-tree is the caterpillar of the wood 
leopard-moth (Zsuzera x3culi), which is one of 
our most elegant moths, measuring from 2 inches 
to 23 inches across the wings, which are long, 
narrow, and white, with yellowish-brown veins. 
Between each two veins is a row of dark bluish- 
black spots. The body is white, ornamented 
with black spots and bands. The presence of 
these caterpillars in a branch may often be 
detected by the sap oozing from the hole con- 
nected with the gallery the insect is making. 
A certain amount of the droppings of the cater- 
pillar is often caught amongst the sap. When 
such a hole is found, a pointed wire should be 
inserted with a view to stabbing the inmate, or 
it may sometimes be dragged out with a hooked 
wire. If it cannot be reached in this way a 
piece of tow or cotton-wool soaked in tar or 
paraffin oil should be thrust in as far as it can 
be made to go, and the hole should be closed 
with a piece of well-kneaded clay or putty, so 
that the caterpillar may be stifled. The moths 
may be found in July.—G. 8S. S.] 

American blight on Apple-trees.—All my 
Apple and Pear-trees have been attacked the last two 
years by woolly aphis, I have tried to exterminate it, but 
it increased much during the summer, notwithstanding 
constant syringing with insecticides. Can you advise me 
as to treatment ?—F. D. 

[I have found paraffin a sure remedy for the 
destruction of this injurious pest. On taking 
charge of some gardens some ten years ago, I 
found the whole of the bush Apple-trees very 
badly infested with American-blight ; indeed, 
they were the worst affected trees I had ever 
seen; many of the branches were wreathed 
with insects. Knowing what an excellent 


insecticide paraffin is, I decided to try its effect 
on American-blight. I put at the rate of 4 pint 
of paraffin to 3 gallons of water, which was 
mixed by thoroughly agitating it with a syringe 
for a few minutes previous to applying it, 
which one man continued to do, while another 
man syringed the trees with the mixture. The 
experiment was a complete success, as not a 
living insect could be found nextday. A few 
appeared the following summer, which were 
destroyed by another application of the mix- 
ture, which was put on as soon as the leaves 
had fallen. The trees are now quite free from 
the pest, but as a preventive I have the trees 
syringed every autumn with a similar mixture. 
To those whose Apple-trees are infested with 
this very injurious pest, I would say syringe 
them at once with a similar mixture to the 
above, which I have not the least doubt will 
prove as effectual in their case as it did in mine. 
—J. H. W., in Gardener’s Chronicle. ] 

Mussel scale.—Some of my Apple and Pear-trees are 
in & bad state this year with a kind of scale, a sample of 
which I have enclosed. Will you be kind enough to tell 
me what I must do to get rid of it? Fruit-trees do not do 
well at all in Scilly, and stone fruits will not grow.—F'. W. 
JACKSON, 

The Pear shoot you send is attacked by the 
common ‘‘ Mussel scale ” (Mytilaspis pomorum). 
You cannot do better than scrub the affected 
parts with a stiffish brush, dipped in a solution 
of paraffia emulsion or some of the insecticides 
that are sold which contain paraffin and soft- 
soap, such as Abol. The scale lays its eggs 
beneath itself, and then shrivels up and dies, 
the outer covering of the insect remaining and 
forming a shelter for the eggs and young scale. 
In applying any insecticide it is most important 
to remove the scale so that the former may 
reach the eggs or young insects. Any time in 
the winter would be a good time to perform the 
operation. The young ones hatch and leave the 
scale towards the end of May or early in June, 
If the infested parts are then well scrubbed, 
even with a dry brush, the young ones will be 
destroyed. If the insect attacks parts of the 
tree which cannot be dealt with in this manner, 
the best way is to spray it with the following 
caustic wash: Put 1 lb. of caustic soda into a 
gallon of water, and add # lb. of carbonate of 
potash (pearlash). Stir until all is dissolved, 
then add 9 gallons of water, and, last of all, 
10 oz. of soft-soap that has been dissolved in a 
little hot water. Stir all thoroughly together 
and the mixture is ready for use. This mixture 
is very caustic and will injure the clothes if it 
gets upon them, and should not be allowed to 
remain on the skin. It will destroy any insect 
life that it comes in contact with, also Moss and 
Lichens, but it must be applied before the 
buds show any signs of opening. ] 

Apple grubs.—I have some old Apple-trees, the 
fruit of which was very much pierced with grubs last 
season. Oould I prevent it by painting a band round the 
bark made of paraffin, soot, and clay ?7—A. H. H. 

[Your Apples were evidently attacked by the 
caterpillars of the Codlin-moth (Carpocapsa 
pomonella), Putting bands of a mixture of 
parafiin, soot, and clay round the stems would 
not, I should think, be of any use at any time 
of year, and certainly not at the present time. 
The object of bands as a preventive against the 
attacks of this insect is to provide sheltered 
places where the caterpillars can become 
chrysalides, and where they can be easily 
destroyed. For this purpose, bands of sacking 
or canvas, folded twice and tied at the top 
tightly round the stem so that the caterpillars 
cannot creep underneath, or hay bands twisted 
tightly round the trees, should be placed 
in position as soon as any of the Apples 
begin to fall, so that when the caterpillars 
leave the fruit and make their way up the stems 
of the trees in order to find some sheltered place 
in which they can become chrysalides they will 
obtain what they want when they reach the 
bands; which should be searched every now and 
then, and any chrysalides or caterpillars which 
may be found destroyed. The best thing you 
can do now is to scrape off the rough bark under 
which the insect may have hidden, having first 
spread cloths or sacks round the base of the 
tree on the ground, so as to catch anything that 
is scraped off, and then to spray the stem and 
branches with a caustic alkali mixture, made as 
follows: Dissolve 1 lb. of caustic soda in a 
gallon of water, then add 2 lb. of pearlash, stir 
until all is dissolved, and then add 9 gallons of 
water ; last of all, add 10 oz of soft-soap which 


growth, others grow more awkwardly. 





has been dissolved in a little hot water; stir 
again until it is well mixed. It is then ready 


for use. This mixture is very caustic, Old 
clothes should be worn, and if any gets on the 
hands it should be wiped off at once. It will 
not injure the tree in any way if applied before 
the buds begin to open, and will kill all insects, 
Moss, etc.—G. 8. S.] 





FRUIT. 
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PRUNING MAIDEN PEACH AND 
NECTARINE-TREES. 


Witt you kindly give me some information as to the 

pruning of Peaches and Nectarines in pots? These that I 
ae are maidens, potted in the autumn.— WALTER 
INNELL. 


[There are two courses open to the grower of 
Peaches when maiden trees are chosen for pots. 
One is to prune severely, and so secure, Bay, 
three strong shoots as a basis for the future 
tree in bush form. The other is to prune but 
lightly, leaving some of the shoots about a third 
of their length, others less, forming gradually 
a pyramidal tree. Fruit should not be con- 
sidered the first year, for if it is produced it 
will be but small, and it is generally better to 
build up a tree so that a satisfactory growth is 
given for the next year. Much, however, 
depends on the shape and character of the trees 
to hand. Some are shapely in their natural 
The 
latter are those which are best cut back the 
harder, and so by manipulation of the summer 
shoots be trained into the desired shape. 
Maiden trees of good shape soon grow into nice 
specimens when potted in suitable compost, 
well attended to with water, and attention 
given to pinching the shoots inclined to grow 
too freely. This is an important detail in pot- 
Peaches. Disbudding, too, requires a little 
study, especially the first year. In pots, trees, 
after the first year’s growth, do not assume the 
vigour of their earlier days, so that pruning 
and disbudding become less exacting. Always 
stay the progress of a vigorous shoot by 
removing its point. This rule applies to trees 
planted out or restricted to pots. Once esta- 
blished in pots they need much water in bright 
weather, and the pots should in fruiting time 
always be plunged to nearly their depth in the 
border on which they stand, so that the roots 
can pass through the bottom and find support 
in addition to that afforded by the soil in the 
pot itself. 

Later in the summer, or when the fruits have 
been gathered and the current season’s growth 
is pretty well complete, remove them outdoors, 
that is, assuming they have been forced under 
glass. This outdoor treatment finishes up the 
ripening more completely, and sets the house in 
which they have been growing free for some- 
thing else. Herein lies the value of pot-grown 
trees, and by starting early in the year and 
having two sets of trees it is possible to mature 
two successive crops. One, the later varieties, 
is retarded by open-air treatment, while the 
other, earlier ones, is pushed forward. The 
roots that have grown through the drainage 
hole can be cut off when they are removed from 
their summer quarters. Cut back those maiden 
trees which it is intended to so treat to about a 
foot above the pot, more or less according to the 
length of stock and the point of union of the 
latter with the Peach. The treatment for 
Peaches and Nectarines is the same, but avoid 
crowding of the branches. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Apple French Crab. — This grand old sort is 
now as firm ason the day it was picked, hard asa stone, 
and nearly as.heavy. It is most useful in spring, when the 
forced Rhubarb comes in, for mixing in tarts, as it haga 
beautiful flavour.—J. G., Gosport. 


Almond-tree fruiting.—We have Almond-trees 
which this year fruited and ripened. I shall be obliged by 
your telling me the best way of keeping them?—M., §. 
Burcu, Wiltshire, 


[Almond.-trees of the ordinary standard ororna- 
mental form fruit commonly, and did so largely 
last year. The variety is of the bitter-fruited 
form, Amygdalus communis amara, and native 
of Persia, The fruits have no value, except 
for the kernels, enclosed in hard shells, as the 
pulp surrounding them, unlike that of the 
Peach, is a mere tough skin, Even when ever 
so carefully preserved the Almonds are inferior 
to those purchased in shops, Where preserved, 
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the rule is to allow the fruits to hang on the 
trees until the skins are brown, then to gather 
them, have their coats or skins removed and 
the shells dried, then put away in paper bags, 
and kept in a dry, airy place till needed for use, 
The Sweet Almond is best grown on a wall as 
Peaches are, but because it blooms so early the 
flowers often get killed by frost, being appa- 
rently more tender than are those of the Bitter 
Atmond. ] 


Growing Yams.—Can any of your 
readers tell me how to grow Sweet Yams in 
bowls of water as ornamental foliage plants? I 
am told this is done largely in America, and 
that the tubers are kept in position by having 
ladies’ long hat-pins skewered through them, 
and made to rest on the rims of the bowls. 
What proportion of the tuber should be 
immersed, and at what date should this be done 
in the case of no heat being available save that 
of a sitting-room? I intended to wait till the 
time of planting Dahlia tubers out-of-doors 
under hand-glasses, but the Yams I have are 
beginning to show signs of decay.—J. D. A. 

Pruning newly planted trees.—Kindly give 
me information as to trees planted last November—two 
Acacias and two Maples. Should I cut back to three eyes 
now, at once? Also fruit-trees—pyramid Plum, Apple, 
and Cherry. Should I shorten growths ?—H., W. R. 

[It is good practice to prune moderately hard 
all newly-planted trees, but not until the 
spring, or at least in March. The roots of your 
ptt Co peng trees should now have got 
partial hold of the ground, and if you hold each 
tree firmly with one hand, whilst with the 
other, armed with a sharp knife, you prune, the 
roots will not bedisturbed, Generally cut back 
when you do to about one-third the length of 
the present branches all round, as that compels 
back buds to break, causing each tree to be 
better furnished closer home. These throw 
strong shoots, and thus a good foundation to § 
each tree is given ; also such growth acts on the | baskets or in any other way. Those who want 
roots, and causes those to make good growth | dwarf plants may take off the tops and strike 
also, The following year pruning may be less| them in heat. Years ago prizes were offered 
hard, and weak shoots be cut out. In time|for Brompton or Intermediate Stocks, and I 
thinning only becomes needful, except for pro-| have seen very good collections at the spring 
perly trained or restricted trees. ] shows. Stocks are not difficult to grow ; the 


The Seckle Pear.—The rage for large | 8°¢¢% are sown in July or August, potted up 
fruits of all kinds has driven mass duoationt and grown in cold-house till after Christmas, 
kinds that are naturally small in size out of | 924 wee es on and kept near the glass. A 
cultivation. This variety has such a beautiful] | 8TOUP ° d tocks in the conservatory is very 
rich honey-like flavour that no one can help ako Fei te aA Lae Keep the temperature 
being struck with it, and, if once tasted, is sure eth to 50 degs. at night, and give air on fine 
to be asked for again. It isa very pretty Pear, | °9Y5: : 
having a russety skin, deep bronze on the sunny| ,Stove.—aAll plants will now feel the effect 
side, and when ripe it turns rich yellow, making of the increasing daylight, and, if there is a 
avery pretty dish. 1t bears in clusters three | Close propagating-frame, cuttings of various 
or four fruits, mostly at the tips of last year’s plants may be rooted if more stock is required. 
wood, and the tree requires very little pruning, Gardenias are lovely button-hole flowers at this 
I have a large open half-standard tree that | Season and later. Cuttings of the young 
usually carries from 3 bushels to 4 bushels of | Shoots getting a little firm will strike in a brisk 
fruit, which with me ripens at the end of Octo- | bottom-heat if kept close. Old, leggy plants of 


ber and early in November.—Jamzs Groow, | Dracweoas may be cut down, and the stems, cut 
Gosport. up into short pieces and inserted as cuttings, 


will throw out shoots at every joint and form 

Black Currants.—These pay far better roots at the base of each cutting. Seeds of 

to grow for market than either the red or white Gloxinias, Streptocarpuses, and Begonias may 

ee Et  thed tte ennict ci non be sown in pots or pans half filled with rough 
of birds, thoug ial, th i i ; 

by the mite. When affected with this pest it is ap ert) |eoelzpmalnder. being sepayapestyt ty 


the propagating-case till germination takes 
far better to destroy the plants and commence 1 f : 
with a healthy stock than to waste time trying Pare, alterwards to be lifted up near the glass, 


h : 
to bring the bushes round again. Pruning pod, Lwhenlarge enough, pricked off to get 


: strong, and then started singly in small ots. 
oe He be resets ye all speed j Regulate has oatictnce here : esse ete 
in doing this retain only the most promising and | wp, latiro haath : ; 
healthy young shoots. Black Currants delight SPe heneede ee reduired more moisture 


Pea et igh, Sikavyloamsand where this doce will be necessary both in the atmosphere and 
16 ee 1 th in igh PR 
not exist naturally the trees should be planted pi icdviaigs Feo Night temperature, 65 deg. 


ivi littl tilati 1 i 
in a moist part of the garden where they can be Ses there naam Along the ridge when 


Marduk Mlantyiotticuriahment in Sepuivod this the thermometer reaches 80 degs.; but, as a 
afforde nour n : ",|/rule, for the present v littl ilation i 
for the better the wood the finer the fruit. In se ee pr wah see Net pregcatenp 


moving any shoots sce that they are cut olf required for stove plants beyond what enters 
ae the laps of the glass. Soi 
close to the old wood, for nothing looks more between the laps of the glass. Soil for ae 


: : should be placed under cover ready for use, 

sisal ioe er cot cetran paas ie Over the Harly Peaches.—In the earliest house the 

: blossoms will have set, and the syringe may be 
brought into use again to facilitate the removal 
of the dead flowers and to give the necessary 
humidity to the atmosphere. Night tempera- 
ture, 50 degs. to 55 degs., air to be given when 
the thermometer approaches 70 degs. On 
bright mornings, if the atmosphere ig frosty, 
air should be given cautiously, so as not to 
create cold currents. In ventilating forcing- 
houses early in the season it is best to proceed 
cautiously, starting with very small openings, 
increasing the ingress from the outside from 
time to time as the sun gains power. Bank up 





fires with ashes very early in tho morning on 
bright days ; close the house early in the after- 
noon with plenty of the sun’s warmth inside. 
Sun-heat is a better forcing agent than fire-heat, 
if we could get enough of it. Syringe or damp 
down as soon as the house is closed, 

Early vinery.—Grapes are not forced so 
early as they were 40 or 50 years ago ; more 
attention is paid to the late kinds of Grapes, 
such as Gros Colman and Lady Downe’s. at 
I have always thought a good early Black Ham- 
burgh was better than the late, thick-skinned 
kinds. Of course, the expense of early forcing 
is considerable, but a good many things used to 
be grown in the early vinery besides the Grapes, 
which partly paid for extra consumption of 
fuel. If Vines which have been previously 
forced are started in January, there will be ripe 
Grapes early in June, if the most is made of the 
time. Start with a night temperature of 45 degs. 
to 50 degs., and move it up gradually as the 
growth progresses. Imitate Nature in this 
respect, and by the time the flowers are ready 
to expand the temperature will have reached 
65 degs. at night. In the matter of ventilating, 
early opening and early closing are the best 
course, 


Forcing on hot-beds.—A good deal of 
very useful work may be done with frames on 
beds of leaves and stable-manure. Have the 
beds for Cucumbers and Melons large enough, 
not less than 44 feet high, with a good margin 
of bed left outside the frame. The composition 
and preparation of the materials of the bed have 
a good deal to do with the success of the plants. 
What is wanted is a steady, sustained tempera- 
ture, and this can only be obtained by a proper 
preparation, frequently turning and intermix- 
ing the manure and leaves, 

Window gardening.—0Old discoloured 
fronds may be cut away from Ferns to give 
room for the new growths that will soon start 
away now. We do not want to force the 
growth, only to prepare for it. Palms may go 
for several years after a certain time has been 
reached without repotting, but Ferns are best 
repotted annually, and when they get old and 
rough throw them out and introduce young 
plants. There is plenty of bulbs in flower now 
to brighten up the rooms. 

Outdoor garden.—Hollyhocks are coming 
to the front again, but instead of growing named 
sorts from cuttings we raise seedlings, and, if 
selected with care from special plants and the 
colours kept separate, they come fairly true. 
Those who failed to sow seeds last June may 
sow under glass in heat now, and by keeping the 
young plants moving on quietly they will be 
ready to plant out in April, and will flower 
during the summer. Years ago it was rare to 
see a single-flowered Hollyhock in a garden; 
now they are quite common, and very showy 
objects they make, either in lines or masses. 
The most suitable position for Hollyhocks is as 
backgrounds. They are also very effective 
among shrubs in new gardens. Among cheap 
hardy flowers there are few things more useful 
than Antirrhinums. They have been much 
improved of late years, the Tom Thumb 
especially, and these also come fairly true from 
seeds when carefully saved. There are good 
whites, yellows, and crimsons, which make 
pretty beds, and if the seeds are picked off they 
last all the season. They are usually sown 
outside in September, and are then, of course, 
treated as hardy plants. In cold districts on 
heavy soils there are losses in winter. Seeds 
sown now in heat, and the seedlings pricked off 
into boxes when large enough to handle, may 
be planted out in April. Those who have 
delayed planting Carnations till spring should 
get the beds thoroughly prepared by exposure 
to the weather, and add some good loam, road- 
scrapings, etc , with a little soot, and thoroughly 
intermixed ready for planting in March or very 
early in April. 

Fruit garden.—There is still time to 
plant fruit-trees if from any cause they were 
not got in during the autumn. As far as possi- 
ble, if profit is the object, select a suitable site 
both as regards soil and shelter. The drainage 
must be free for fruit-trees, as many evils come 
to the trees if their roots are in a wet, cold sub- 
soil. If the land is adhesive or clay, plant on 
stations, either in the shape of concrete, or a 
couple of slates laid in the Botton will give the 
right direction to the roots, What we want is 































































GARDEN WORK. 


— 


Conservatory.—This is a good time to 
sow Mignonette for spring blooming. The 
seeds may be sown thinly in 5-inch pots, and be 
afterwards thinned to five plants at equal dis- 
tances apart. To do Mignonette well requires 
good management. The soil should be equal 
parts of the best loam and two-year-old cow- 
manure, with a small quantity of old plaster and 
a sprinkling of soot. The whole should be 
thoroughly blended and be neither wet nor dry. 
The pots should either be new or thoroughly 
clean and well drained ; enough of the soil 
should be sifted for covering, and the remainder 
used in a rough state and be rammed in firmly, 
filling the pots to within half an inch or so 
of the top. The seeds are small, and should be 
very lightly covered. We generally cover with 
sand, but fine sandy soil will do. Place on a 
shelf near the glass in a’ warm-house for the 
purpose of early germination, but the moment 
the little plants appear move to greenhouse 
near the glass, where light and air may reach. 
Another plan is to sow the seeds in 34-inch pots 
when the plants require more room. Liquid- 
manure may be given when the flowers appear. 
Some growers pinch the points out of the 
leaders to make the plants bushy, but pinching 
reduces the size of the flower-spikes. Forget: 
meé-nots are very useful in pots in March and 
April. These and white Pinks are very nice 
for filling small glasses on the dinner-table and 
are useful for bouquet work. These are beauti- 
ful things for the small conservatory, being so 
easily raised. Sweet Peas sown now in warmth, 
and the moment they are up moved to a shelf in 
a light position, may be turned to good account 
in various ways during the spring. Sow the 
seeds singly in small pots, and when 2 inches or 
3 inches high the plants may be used for filling 





Photographs ot Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the latest 
edition of the * English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of its contents, 
_ indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week, 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mrs. C. J. Hunter, Mortimer, Berks, for Roman 
H yacinths in conservatory ; 2, Miss Streatfield, 
Rossington Hall, Bawtry, Yorks, for Lilium 
auratum in an Argyleshire garden. 
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to prevent the main roots running straight 
down. Before planting the trees, if no founda- 
tion of concrete or slates is used, the earth at 
the bottom should be made firm. Usually the 
ground has been trenched for fruit-trees, or if 
not trenched, the soil is broken up, and if not 
trodden firm the trees will settle too far into the 
ground when the land goes down. All trees 
have a tendency to get deeper in the ground 
after planting, and for this reason I like to keep 
the collar well up, and, if necessary, raise a 
mound round the stem for a time. Pruning is 
in most gardens finished, except in the case of 
wall trees, such as Peaches and Morello Cherries, 
which are sometimes, where there is much 
pruning to do, left till February, The buds 
willbe moving now, and from present appearances 
there is a probability of abundant shows of 
blossoms. Branch dying in Apricots is often 
caused by planting in rich, loose borders, 
encouraging very rapid growth, which after- 
wards fails when the knife is introduced. 


Vegetable garden. — Early Potatoes» 
Peas, and Beans should be planted on the early 
border or in any warm, sunny spot. ‘The land |out more Tripoli Onions. Dusted Gooseberries 
works well now, and all seed sowing should be | and Currants with a mixture of soot and lime 
done when the surface is fairly dry, Celery for | early in the morning when damp to keep off the 
early crop should be sown under glass in| bud-eating birds. Sowed early Horn Carrots 
warmth. A supply of Erfurt or some other | on warm border, and Wood’s Frame Radishes. 
good Cauliflower should also be raised in heat. | Mustard and Cress are sown when required in 
Veitch’s forcing Cauliflower is a very useful] boxes in heat. French Beans are sown in heat 
variety for growing under glass. We have had | in 6 inch pots. 
it produce good hearts in 6 inch pots early in 
the season. The Mushroom-house is kept filled 
up with Mushroom-beds ; when one bed ceases 
to bear it is cleared out and a new bed takes 
its place, or else the space is filled with Rhubarb 
or Seakale. Caicory is grown in pots for salads. 


There are some good Lettuces now in warm- * ye ae 
frames. Paris Market Cabbage is a favourite In this little work, would-be exhibitors of the 


. . Rose will find much valuable information, stated 
variety. Asparagus may be forced easily now |. : 
in the old-fashioned nob. bed. and after the | 77. clear, practical “manner, The | authcr 
Asparagus has been cut and roots removed, the rightly urges upon the cultivator the necessity 
bed filled with Potatoes, Horn Carrots, or of selecting the best possible position for the 
Lettuces. In all manuring operations the beds or border, deprecating the plan too often 
object should be to fit the land for the crop, adopted of planting Roses near trees or under 
and to do this properly a rough plan should be ee pet ae fences, Ae they are almost 
made of the garden and the site of each crop | *” eyeer q e remarks upon the preparation 
marked thereon. More Cucumber, Melon, and of ‘the beds, the need of providing ample 
Tomato seeds should be sowa. Chillies and drainage on all but gravelly soils, and also 
Capsicums should also be sown shortly. The advice as to early planting, are points that 
surface among growing crops, such as Onions, cannot be too frequently repeated. The two 
Spinach, Lettuces, and Cabbages, cannot be too articles of which this little work consists 
Pau ored ah unitable weather: originally appeared in the *‘ Rosarian’s Year 
BE Henpay Book ” for the years 1900 and 1901. Mr. West 
; ; says that he possesses 1,250 plants, and has in 
thirteen years obtained upwards of 500 prizes. 
This quantity of plants should not discourage 
the young exhibitor, for the National Rose 
Society provide a class for growers of less than 
500 plants. I think Mr. West would have done 
good service, seeing that his book is entirely for 
exhibitors, if he had stated what in his opinion 
are the best 21 kinds for the beginner, varieties 
that will grow well anywhere, such as Mrs. 
John Laing. Far better for the novice to have 
20 or 30 plants each of a few really reliable 
kinds than a large collection with only three or 
four plants of each. The author gives the 
catalogue of exhibition kinds tabulated by the 
N.R.S., in which are found many varieties very 
difficult to grow. Seen at the shows they are 
extremely fascinating, but an attempt to grow 
them usually leads to failure, unless they can be 
budded annually. Nothing is mentioned con- 
cerning the budding of a few stocks each year, 
a practice which most of our exhibitors adopt, 
not only to provide them with bloom of excep- 
tional quality, but also to enable them_ to 
exhibit at some of the late shows. Mr. West 
doubtless relies mainly upon H.P. and H.T. 
Roses for his show blooms, seeing that he does 
not recommend standards or half-standards, 
excepting for special purposes. Most exhibitors 
of Tea Roses are well aware of the value of 
half-standards as producers of the highest quality 
of flower in this delightful class. 

The book is written for exhibitors only, as 
the decorative value of modern kinds is entirely 
ignored. Mr. West’s practice of cutting away 
all the old wood in September is only com- 
mendable from the exhibitor’s point of view, 
and even in this case it is questionable whether 
the method adopted is not more injurious by the 
check to the root action than it is helpful. 










































































What would our glorious garden Roses be like 
if we cut out allold wood in September? Kinds 
such as G. Nabonnand, Papa Gontier, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Viscountess Volkestone, Gruss 
an Teplitz, etc., are just then in the zenith of 
their beauty. 

Details of cultivation given are in the main 
sound in practice, such, for instance, as the 
earthing up of the plants to protect from hard 
winters, dressing the ground after pruning with 
soot, gypsum, and lime, applications of bone- 
meal or Rape-dust when growth is advanced, and 
also the syringing of the foliage every other 
morning. I was surprised to notice no mention 
of the hoe, the greatest cultivator we have. 
Not the least valuable portion of the book is 
the minute details relative to exhibiting. The 
author doubtless deprecates the reprehensible 
practice of ‘‘dressing” the blooms. What a 
glorious time it will be when Roses are shown 
with all their lovely buds surrounding the 
bloom, and when the worship of the unnatural 
and monstrous gives place to that which is 
genuine. Rosa, 


BIRDS. 


Death of Australian Finch (7Zitel'c). 
—This pretty little bird was exceedingly fat, 
and died from having partaken of an excessive 
quantity of food. The crop and the passage 
from the mouth to that organ were full of seed, 
which, swelling after having been swallowed, 
caused sudden death. The partaking of an 
undue quantity of food is often caused through 
a bird having been permitted to fast for some 
hours and then given an unlimited supply of 
seed, the result being that the crop is filled to 
repletion and rendered incapable of fulfilling its 
natural function of preparing the food for diges- 
tion in the gizzard. When crop-binding is of 
only recent occurrence, a little castor-oil will 
often give relief. To avoid this trouble, a bird 
should be fed on seed suitable for it, and be 
supplied with abundance of coarse sand to 
enable it, by swallowing the small stones, to 
keep its digestive organs in good working 
order.—S. 8. G. 


Parrot ailing (Caroline Greig).— The 
darkening of the plumage isa sure sign of ill 
health, and your bird appears to be in a very 
bad state generally. If the ‘‘ Parrot mixture” 
contains Sunflower seeds, discontinue it; in 
fact, it would be well to make a thorough 
change in the diet, giving the bird boiled Marz 
chiefly ; this should be prepared fresh daily, and 
dried in a cloth before being put into the feed- 
ing tin. Give also a little plain biscuit, and 
fruit such as Grapes, Banana, Pear. The swell- 
ing of the eyelids and the surrounding skin is 
usually the result of exposure to a cold draught. 
Fomentations with a warm decoction of Poppy- 
heads will give relief in this trouble. For 
medicine, put a teaspoonful of Dinneford’s fluid 
magnesia in two tablespoonfuls of water for 
drinking. Keep the bird warm, not allowing 
the temperature to fall below 60 degs. night or 
day. The ‘“‘hard sore” under the wing arises 
either from debility, bad circulation, or out- 
ward violence, and should be dressed with cool- 
ing applications; zinc ointment or spermaceti 
are good for the purpose, and may be applied by 
means of a camel-hair brush or feather. Do not 
fail to supply coarse grit to assist the bird in 
the digestion of its food.—S. 8. G. 


POULTRY. 


Packing eggs (A Constant Reader).— 
Each egg should before packing be wrapped in 
paper in square form to prevent concussion. 
Then select a box, about 4 inches in depth, and 
cover the bottom of it to the depth of 1 inch 
with chaff, with, over this, a sheet of paper to 
prevent the eggs moving to the bottom. Lay 
the eggs on the paper a little apart, and then 
cover tol inch with chaff, filling in carefully 
between the eggs moderately tight to prevent 
shaking. Lay on another sheet of paper, and 
fill up the box with chaff, and tie down the lid 
with strong string. The packing material may 
consist of bran or sawdust instead of chaff, but 
the latter is the better. Suitable boxes may be 
obtained of grocers or provision dealers. Ii 
packed in a basket, the eggs should be first 
wrapped in paper and then in dry Moss, and 
afterwards embedded in hay or Moss, and the 
cover sewn down with string.—S. 8. G. 


vineries receives prompt attention, Work 
under glass is very engrossing as the season 
advances. The earliest Grapes will be ready 
for thinning in a few days, the earliest bunches 
being attended to first. After the thinning is 
completed, liquid-manure and rich top-dressings 
will be applied. All sub-laterals below the 
bunches will be rubbed off, and all above 
inched to one leaf. Usually one leaf is left 
eyond bunch. 

February %th.—Sowed Cauliflowers in heat. 
Planted a frame with early Potatoes Duke of 
York ; the sets had been started in heat. Gave 
the land intended for Onions a dressing of short 
compost, a mixture of various things worked up 
for the purpose. Gave Strawberry plantations 
a dressing of soot. Pricked off Tomatoes from 
boxes. The earliest Tomatoes are coming on in 
pots, and will be shifted when ready to 10-inch 
pots, in which they will fruit. Top-dressed 
Cucumbers in early house. 


February 8th. — Planted more Peas and 
Beans. Stirred the soil among Cabbages, draw- 
ing a little soil alongside the plants. Planted 







































































BOOKS. 





“ROSES: HOW TO GROW AND EXHIBIT 
SUCCESSFULLY.” * 


THH COMING WEHEHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


February 3rd.—Started Dahlia-roots in heat 
to obtain cuttings. Also sowed a box of seeds 
of single Dahlias, Sown now, and potted off as 
soon as large enough to handle, they are ready 
to go out in May, and will flower all summer 
till cut off by frost. This is a very cheap way 
of filling large beds or brightening new shrub- 
bery by planting in the intervals between the 
shrubs. The flowers are useful for cutting. 
Sowed a few seeds of Veitch’s Climbing French 
Beans singly in small pots for planting under 
glass. ’ 


February 4th.—Sowed Verbenas, Petunias, 
Begonias of various kinds, and several kinds of 
what are termed sub-tropical plants. These, 
we find, should be sown early and kept moving 
in heat till some size is obtained, and then 
hardened off and planted out early in June. 
Sowed a few seeds of Sweet Marjoram and 
Basil for early use. Planted Shallots and 
Garlic and several beds of Tripoli Onions— 
autumn sown—of various kinds. Sowed Celery 
in boxes for early crop. 


February &th.—Filled a warm-frame with 
Lily of the Valley crowns, English grown. The 
frame is placed on a bed of manure and leaves, 
and the Lily of the Valley roots are lifted in 
patches from the garden where grown and 
placed on a layer of leaf-mould close together 
in the same way as Asparagus. We commenced 
this plan many years ago, when home-grown 
roots were chiefly relied on, but imported 
crowns will do just as well. The genial warmth 
of the bed starts them into growth immediately. 
The frame is matted up till some progress has 
been made. 

February 6th.—The routine work in the 





* ‘Roses: Howto Grow and Exhibit Successfully.” 
By R. E. West, Firth Dene, Reigate. From the author, 
1s. nett. 
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LAW AND CUSTOM. 





Pigeon keeping.—Oan a landlord require his tenant 
to cease keeping pigeons on the premises let to him? Or 
can the tenant continue keeping pigeons until the expira- 
tion of a notice to quit? Nothing was said about pigeon 
keeping when the premises were taken.—H. H. 

[The landlord cannot prevent the tenant from keeping 
pigeons, so long as these do notinjure the property. The 
tenant may continue keeping pigeons so long as his 
tenancy continues.—K. O. T.] 

Recovery of rent.—I let a cottage and garden by 
the week, but can get very little of the rent, What 
notice to quit must I give my tenant? Can I claim part 
of the furniture or the vegetables in the garden for the 
rent that is in arrear?—F. H.S. 

{As the tenancy is weekly, a week’s notice to quit is 
necessary. You cannot claim the furniture or the vege- 
tables, but you may distrain these for the rent in arrear. 
You must employ a bailiff to make the distraint.—K. ©. T,] 

Purchase of Potatoes by sample.—I pur- 
chased some tons of Potatoes by reference to a sample of 
2 1b. which had been forwarded to me, but when the bulk 
was delivered it was not in accordance with the sample ; 
in fact, three parts out of four were similar to the sample 
now enclosed. They were sent to me carriage paid, but I 
at once informed the consignor that I should return them, 
and that they were at his risk, but he replied, ‘‘ I cannot 
take them back.” Are the Potatoes diseased or not? 
ae I compel him to take them back?—Tuirty YEARS’ 

EADER. 


[The tuber sent us is very badly diseased and 
is not fit for sale. You do not say how the 
Potatoes were forwarded—whether by rail or 
otherwise—but, if by rail, you should deliver 
them back to the station to your vendor’s order, 
and let him do as he chooses. You should write 
him, saying what you were doing, and why, and 
then leave him to it. But you must get two or 
three disinterested persons to examine the 
Potatoes before you return them to the station, 
and, when youare sued by the vendor to recover 
the purchase money, you must defend the action 
on the ground that the Potatoes delivered were 
not the same that you purchased, and you must 
call these disinterested persons to prove your 
defence.—K. C. T.] 

Rating of greenhouses.—The assessment com- 
mittee have charged my greenhouses (vineries), used for 
growing produce for market, at 2s. 6d. in the £, instead 
of at 7}d., as previously. The old assessment was made 
some five years ago, and the greenhouse and garden were 
rated separately from the stable, etc., but the greenhouses, 
stable, and garden are now rated in one sum, Is this 
legal?—O. 8. 

[No. The stable must be rated separately for 
the purpose of the poor rate and charged at 
half the full rate in the £, while the garden and 
greenhouse should be rated at half the rate in 
the £. For the purposes of the district rate, 
the greenhouse must be rated separately from 
the garden and charged at one-fourth the rate 
in the £. You must give the assessment com- 
mittee notice that you object to the valuation of 
your property, and you must appear before 
them in support of your objection, and at the 
same time ask them to rate the property 
reparately. If you will get the ‘‘ Farm and 


on such a date, 
receipts? The place appears to me to be let to 
you and be occupied as a private garden, in 
spite of what you say about flowers being grown 
for sale; and, if so, you cannot claim any com- 
pensation for the flower-roots and Rose-trees, 
neither can you remove these when you quit. 


What is expressed on the 


If you will answer the questions I have put, and 


send an exact copy for the last rent receipt or 


two, I will advise more definitely as to the 
validity of the notice ; but, unless there be an 


express stipulation to the contrary, a yearly 
tenancy can only be determined at the expira- 


tion of a year of the tenancy. You say nothing 
about a written agreement, and therefore it may 
be presumed there is noue.—K. C. T.] 


Position of tenant planting fruit-trees and 
fruit-bushes,.—I have taken a house and an orchard 
and garden (comprising about an acre), and am planting 
Apples, Currants, Gooseberries, etc., and am intending to 
put up a lean-to house. What will be my position if I 
have to leave? Six months’ notice is provided.—I. A. H. 


[If it has been agreed in writing that the place 


is to be cultivated as, or is let in writing as, a 
market garden, you will be able to claim com- 


pensation for the fruit-trees and fruit-bushes on 
the determination of your tenancy ; but, if it 


has not been so agreed in writing, you will be 
able to claim no compensation for them. In 
that event you could, however, claim compenss- 
tion for fruit growing upon the trees and bushes, 


if you left at a season when the fruit possessed 


any tangible value. As to the lean-to house, 
you do not say for what purpose it will be used ; 
if for a greenhouse, you can claim compensa- 
tion for it if you can claim compensation for the 


fruit-trees, etc., and, if not, you may remove it 
asa trade fixture, or, on giving the requisite 
month’s notice, as a market garden fixture, if 
Understand 
that, even though it be a market garden, you 
will not be entitled to compensation under the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act unless it 
has been agreed in writing that the holding is 


your holding be a market garden. 


let as, or may be cultivated as, a market garden. 
—K. C. T.] 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf corr mdents follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Eprtor of GARDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PuBLIsHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a@ separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followino 
the receipt ae their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 

Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 





loam, and leaf-mould or peat, with a good sprinkling of 
sand. In potting do not bury the creeping stem or 
rhizome, from whence the popular name of Hare’s-foot is 
derived, as it is happiest when creeping on the surface of 


the soil. In potting, select a pot about two inches wider 


than the old one, turn out the ball of earth, take the old 


crocks from the bottom of the ball, remove the Moss that 


you speak of from the top, and press the soil down evenly 


and moderately firm. Then give a watering through 4 
fine rose to settle everything in its place. 


Freesias failing (7. F’. C.).—The leaves of Freesias 
being naturally of a very delicate nature, those sent are 
evidently suffering from an excess of atmospheric mois- 
ture, combined with a low temperature. A greenhouse is 
the most suitable for Freesias, as any greater heat will 
cause them to run up thin and weak. Should a spell of 
cold weather set ia your plants will in all probability get 
worse if left in the structure where they are now, hence 
we should advise you to try the result of taking a few of 
them inbo your warmer house. If this is done you will 
probably find the decay arrested and the flowers develop. 
There is a possibility that the oil lamp has also assisted in 
turning the leaves brown by setting up a dry atmosphere, 
which, owing to the amount of moisture usually prevail- 
ing, would naturally affect the foliage. 


Eim-roots in Rose-beds (Media) —Elm-tree 
roots are such terrible feeders that they will find their way 
almost anywhere if good soil, manure, or any form of root 
food is to be found. No wonder your Roses now fail, as 
in one season the tree-roots will eat up the beds. As to 
shutting out the roots with a concrete wall, that seems to 
be the only course. No doubt, to make the concrete fully 
6 inches thick, and with the outer side faced off with 
cement, as if the roots can find a hole they will often bore 
through even such a wall. We advise that the wall be 
raised 3 inches or 4 inches above the soil level, and if the 
edge be neatly rounded off it will not look offensive. But 
even with a depth of 3 feet there is danger that the roots 
may find their way under it, and, whilst about it, it may 
be as well to go rather deeper. Taking up the turf and 
severing the Elm-roots far back might help to kill the trees, 
but in any case it would relieve the beds for a year or two 
only. 


Soot as a manure (F. W.).—We know of no plants 
grown in gardens that soot does not benefit. It seems to 
include essential plant foods in its composition, and 
whilst very destructive to slugs and other pests, it does 
not injure foliage if thickly coated with it for a short 
time. Of course, coating leafage with it as fogs do fora 
long time does harm. To vegetables we have found its 
application generally helpful. It may be dusted over the 
ground and be forked in before crops are sown or planted. 
It may be dusted on the ground over or amongst crops, 
then hoed in with good results. Soot-water alone makes 
excellent liquid-manure. The best way to use it, how- 
ever, is to get a large tub, one holding from 30 gallons to 
40- gallons, to put into a coarse bag 4 bushel of horse- 
droppings, and soak that in the water, and a peck of 
fresh soot in another bag, and soak that also. Such 
liquid-manure is good for plants in pots or outdoors, vege- 
tables, or, in fact, anything. 


Chrysanthemums — untrained plants to 
develop about eight blooms on each (William). 
—Asg you have already inserted cuttings of the varieties 
you desire to exhibit, our advice to you is to grow on the 
plants strongly through the earlier stages, potting on as 
may be necessary. In order that you may be able to 
produce about eight fairly-eized blooms on plants of this 
character, we should be disposed to stop the plants on 
the dates given below, and we suggest that from the first 
stopping you take up four or five shoote, and grow these 
on with all vigour. Allow the shoots that were grown on 
to develop the first crown-buds naturally, subsequently 
removing the buds and taking up two fresh shoots on each 
from this point. This will then give you eight to ten 
blooms of a larger size than we are disposed to think you 
anticipate, and the plants should make a beautiful dis- 


play. Cullingfordi should be stopped about the third 
week in March. Source d’Or, Miss Watson, Souvenir de 
Petite Amie, Soleil d’Ostobre, Mme. Gustave Henri, and 
Mons. W. Holmes should be stopped about the third week 
in April. Souvenir de Mme. F. Rosette should be stopped 









naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in different stages of colour and size of the same kind 
yreatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 


Home Year-Book,” published at this office at 
1s. (post free, 1s. 3d.), you will find in it a good 
deal of information as to the assessment and 


levying of rates—quite sufficient for the pur- | for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- | about ten days earlier. Retain second crown-buds in each 
pose of enabling you to comprehend the exact | #" PoUr dae ike, ee eo of Tee oe instance. 

s,s P . nmmany causes. Trl v 7 
position. If necessary, references to the various Soseeinans of each kind tee be sent. We ak undertake | Maiden-hair Ferns failing (J. F. S. and 


statutes and decisions on which the matter in 
the ‘* Year-Book ” is founded shall be given in 
these columns on request.—K. C. T.] 

Notice to quit garden.—I took a house and 
garden on Oct. 21st, 1881, and entered the house on the 
8nd ot November following. I pay my rent half yearly in 
January and May. On Oct. 29th last, the agent gave me 
notice to quit on May 1st next. Is the notice good? The 
garden ls stocked with Rose-trees and otber flower roots 
specially for sale. Can I remove my plants when I quit, 
or can I claim compensation for them? Is there any 
reason for notice, as my rent is paid up to date?— 
ANXIOUS. 

[It is immaterial whether the rent is paid up 
or not—if the landlord wants you to leave he 
has justas much right to give you notice to quit 
as you would have to give him notice if you 
wished to leave. He could not compel you to 
stop, neither can you stop against his wishes, 
always supposing the notice to be good. I can- 
not say whether the notice is good or not. If 
you took the place on a yearly tenancy from 
Ostober 29th, the tenancy can only be deter- 
mined on October 29th. But how did you take 
it? Did you take it and enter during the 
currency of a year of tenancy? When did you 
pay the first rent, and how was it calculated ? 
You say you pay in January half-a-year’s rent. 
Did you pay half-a-year’s rent the first January, 
or. what did you pay? Ths rent receipts will 
be expressed as for half-a-year’s rent due on 
some particular date, or for the half-year ending 








to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions wre observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Fuchsias starting (Z. 0. H.).—About the middle 
of March turn your Fuchsias out of the pots, shake off 
nearly all the old soil, and repot in a mixture of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould, with a little sand. Care 
should be taken not to over-water, yet at the same time 
the soil should be kept moderately moist, while a syringing 
overhead two or three times a day will be of great service. 
They will then push into growth freely. Previous to pot- 
ting you can prune them into shape if they are straggling 
in growth. 

Treatment of Passion-flower (C. M.).—You 
had better allow the growths of the Passion-flower to hang 
down. You can then, if you wish, secure them to the 
ascending stems or allow them to hang loosely. When 
treated in a loose manner they present a pretty picture 
when starred with flowers, and also later in the season 
when strung with the bright orange fruits. It isa a 
mistake to cut the tops of the shoots of a Passion-flower 
when it has reached the top of the wall on which it is 
growing, as it then only throws a number of fresh shoots 
from that point, which have rather a bristly appearance. 
When the growth becomes too thick the plant may be 
pruned hard back in the spring, as it shows signs of start- 
ing intogrowth. It will soon become furnished again with 
fresh wood. We should say Roses would be the best 
plants to grow on the back wall of your vinery. 


Hare’s-foot Fern, repotting (Z. 0. H.) —The 
best time to repot your Hare’s-foot Fern is the latter half 
of March or in April. Take care that you do not put it 
into too big a pot, as a large quantity of soil around the 
roots is detrimental to its well-doing. The new pot should 
be clean, and effectually drained with a few pieces of 
broken flower-pot, while a suitable soil is equal parts of 








H. W. F.).—In a temperature of 60 degs. your Maiden- 
hair Ferns should be now in a fairly quiet state—that is to 
say, the young fronds ought not yet to be pushed up. If 
you mean that the young fronds damp off just as they are 
unfolding, it points to an insufficient circulation of air and 
too much atmospheric moisture. With regard to the 
want of air, it may be that you give quite enough on the 
house in which they are growing, but owing to the 
crowded state of the old fronds, very little, if any, reaches 
the heart of the plants, hence the young fronds come up 
very weak, and ultimately the greater part of them die 
off. For this reason many people about this time of the 
year cut off all the old fronds on the Maiden-hairs, so that 
the young fronds have plenty of light and space to 
develop, hence they are, as a rule, after time finer than 
if they had not been so treated. This practice is, how- 
ever, by no means universally adopted, but in the case of 
large specimens carrying a head of fronds, the better way 
is to stand each on an inverted pot, so that they get more 
air than they otherwise would, and above all avoid over- 
crowding. This last isa common error, particularly in the 
case of a small structure, where one is anxious to keep as 
many plants as possible. The soil should never be allowed 
to get dry, but at the same time over-watering must, of 
course, be guarded against. As far as one can judge by 
your note, the treatment as to soil, etc., seems quite 


correct. 
FRUIT. 


Fruit-trees on sandy soil (S. S. S.).— Even 
though your soil be sandy, yet it will be best to trench it 
fully 2 feet in depth before it is planted, but keeping the 
lower soil where it is, simply well breaking it up. If when 
you plant the trees you could add to the soil some of a 
stiffer or clayey nature, especially on the surface, to 
become mixed with the sandy soil, the trees would benefit 
in such a soil. Do not plant too deeply, and when you 
have planted top dress or mulch with some short stable or 
cow manure. Also give a fresh top-dressing in the month 
of June for the summer, You would find bush-trees of 
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such cooking varieties as Manx Oodlin, Lord Grosvenor, 
Warner’s King, Stirling Oastle, Mere de Ménage, and 
Lane’s Prince Albert good croppers and fine varieties, and 
of dessert Apples, Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Adams’ Pearmain. Most of 
these are best on the Paradise-stock, but if you want 
standards they must be on the Orab-stock. 


Diseased Apple-tree (ose).—If your entire 
Apple-tree is as badly diseased as is the sample of wood 
sent, we think your best course will be to cut it down and 
burn every part of it, as it is literally eaten up with canker 
and fungus. No doubt the primary cause is the roots 
getting down into poor subsoil, where they fail to find 
food to make healthy wood. That is invariably the 
beginning of cauker attacks. Ag it is an old tree, it is 
doubtful whether root pruning would correct the trouble 
or could be done properly, as no doubt the main deep 
roots are large ones. You could cut the tree-head very 
hard back, and whilst burning at once all the trimmings, 
could paint over every part of the stem with a paste of 
soft-soap, sulphur paste, and some clay, which has been 
well moistened by adding half a pint of paraffin. If the 
tree were thus treated, the stuff being kept well mixed in 
using, that should kill the fungus germs. You may, if 
you prefer, behead the tree hard in the spring, and graft 
the stem with a fresh, clean, strong-growing variety. 


Canker in Apple-trees (H. H.).—The portion of 
Apple branch sent shows a very bad attack of canker or, 
as scientifically known, Nectria ditissima. Oanker is a 
fungus, but it seldom affects trees in good health. When 
the roots go deep into sour clay or poor sand, where no 
proper tree food can be found, canker is apt to follow. 
Practically it is a disease, induced by an absence of proper 
food. If you could open a trench round your affected 
trees, and would sever the deep-going roots, then refill the 
trenches, also would place over the roots some short 
manure, or give a dressing at the rate of 6 lb. per rod of 
superphosphate, kainit, and nitrate of soda to wash in, 
much good should result. Some Apples are never affected 
by canker. Scrape the wounds, then paint them over 
thickly with a mixture of clay, paraffin, and soft-soap, and 
whilst wet dust with sulphur. Those are the chief 
remedies. You can mulch Plum-trees now if yours seem 
poor, as well washed-in manure will do good, even whilst 
the trees are at rest. Remove the mulch in April, and 
give a fresh one early in June for the summer. The top 
soil need not be removed, but where it seems poor it isa 
good plan to take away some 3 inches to 4 inches in depth 
of it, and replace it with fresh from the vegetable 
quarters. That may well be done now. 


Pruning dwarf Apple-trees (Anzious).—You 
can prune the trees at once, and if you desire to make 
pyramid-shaped trees of those you have sent a useful 
sketch of, you might prune your central growth back to 
about one-third, and the outer shoots to two-thirds their 
present length. If the central shoot is not well placed, 
procure 4 stake and tie the shoot to it, so as to make your 
future tree of good shape. Pyramid trees should have a 
leader, treating this and the outer branches with due pro- 
portion in the matter of pruning. If bush-trees are 
desired a central branch is unnecessary; in fact, the tree 
is better without a central growth, because the head is 
better for being kept open for air and sun to penetrate. 
This is not of so much importance when the trees are 
small as later on when they reach a bearing size. Pyramid 
trees are more pleasing to the eye and convenient in every 
way, and are, perhaps, in your case the better form of 
training to adopt. Much may be done in summer by 
pinching of the shoots in order to get well shaped and 
evenly balanced heads. By suppressing a strong shoot 
encouragement is given to a weaker one, and the more 
uniform the growth made the more satisfactory does the 
tree become, as well as the fruit later on. Do not 
encourage or expect fruit for afew seasons. Better keep 
the trees from being overtaxed until they have grown and 
become established, 

VEGETABLES. 


Thick Rhubarb-wine (J. H.).—Your best course 
in seeking to clear your thick Rhubarb-wine will be to 
draw it off carefully not to disturb the sediment, then to 
throw that out, scald the cask, and replace it on the stand, 
then replace the wine. Reserve half a gallon of the wine, 
and dissolve in it, at the rate of 1 lb. of loaf sugar to each 
8 quarts of wine, in the cask. Also in a small quantity of 
the wine in a basin dissolve half an ounce of isinglass. 
Pour both these solutionsin at the same time, and well stir 
with a lath. In the course of a few weeks the liquid 
should become fine and clear, and be fit for bottling. The 
primary cause of your wine being so thick was insufliciency 
of fermentation at the first. 


Backward Cabbage plants (Reader).—Until the 
spring advances and the weather becomes warmer it is not 
possible to force your Oabbage plants to make stronger 
growth. But so soon as new leafage is made, the plants 
would be greatly helped if you could strew about amongst 
them a dressing of stable-manure, as that would wash in 
and enrich the soil. Failing such dressing, you could 
help them by strewing about and hoeing in a dressing of 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 3 Ib. 
per rod. That would soon dissolve and stimulate the 
plants. Very much will also depend on the variety you 
may have, a8 some naturally heart in much sooner than 
others, 


Slug infested garden (Sussex).—It may be cold 
or unpleasant to be looking for slugs with a lamp or 
lantern in the evening, but without doubt the best time to 
catch them, especially the very large ones of which you 
complain, is when they are out feeding. That they do, so 
soon as it gets dark, and especially so if it be damp. If it 
be objected to pick them up, then salt them. Ordinary- 
sized or small slugs can always be destroyed if just then 
well dusted with fresh slacked lime or soot. It is of not 
much use to dust with lime or soot in the daytime, as 
contact with the soil, or the air, especially if damp, soon 
robs these things of their destructive properties. When 
the dusting falls upon the sluys it soon kills them, 
Certainly, were tiles, slates, or pieces of board laid about 
in the garden, some may be found in the day harbouring 
beneath those, and so be destroyed. Nothing but persistent 
huntings and dressings can keep down these pests, 
especially as the spring draws on. 

Curing soil of clubbing (J. Y.).—We have never 
found chalk to be of any use in curing the clubbin 
disease in soil, Still, it is helpful in rendering wet adtts 


sweet if they have, because retentive of moisture, become 
sour. But neither chalk nor ordinary lime is so helpful in 
curing soil of the clubbing fungus or club insects as is gas- 
lime, as that contains sulphurous elements that are not 
found in lime or chalk. To apply gas-lime, it is well to 
spread it over land that is affected with club, or which is 
to be planted with Cabbages, Oauliflowers, etc., later, at 
the rate of a couple of bushels to 3 rodsof ground. Spread 
it well about, and break it as much as possible. It should 
be put on at once, then allowed to be exposed to the air 
for six weeks, then again well broken and spread thinly 
and dug in, Quite a month should then elapse ere plants 
be put into the ground. Really, it is best to dress with 
the lime in November, and get it dug in early in January. 


Treatment of Asparagus and Seakale 
(Beta).—lf not already done, Asparagus should have 
a dressing of either fresh or decayed manure put 
on the beds and left for the rain to wash in its 
properties into the soil. If you cannot get this, 
apply an artificial manure. This can be supplied by 
apy good seedsman or sundriesman, In March or April 
give a coating sufficient to whiten the soil of common 
salt. This is a good fertiliser for Asparagus, and also for 
Seakale. Seakale, with no means for forcing, requires no 
special attention at the present time, because growth will 
remain dormant for some time yet. Though this may be 
used as a green vegetable in early summer, it is in a 
blanched state the most appreciated. To do this it must 
either be covered up with suitable pots and banked over 
with soil, or taken up and placed in a perfectly dark 
place, where growth will be easily blanched. In the 
meantime, if you decide to take up the crowns, you can 
remove them from their growing quarters, lay them in 
temporarily in soil outdoors until required to be so 
treated. The ground then may be prepared for another 
crop, 





SHORT RHPLIBS. 


Anxious One.—Not at all unusual for the Aspidistra to 
bloom. You will not be able to get any seeds. The 
Aspidistra is always increased by division.——A. Wilson. 
—The plant you refer to is probahly an Eleagnus; kindly 
send specimen.—-Dahlia.—Yes, you can raise Dahlias 
from seed, sowing the seed in heat in spring,. growing on in 
pots, and planting out. If you are fortunate enough to 
raise what you consider a new kind, you should submit 
blooms to the National Dahlia Society.——JL. Viollain.— 
You can put in the cuttings now and grow on in the usual 
way, but no interest will be attached to the plants, as it is 
quite impossible for anyone to name without the flowers. 
— J. Hart.—The best thing you can do is to cut it 
down after flowering. It will soon break out.——Lewis 
Jones.—Your query is very indefinite. Do you want hardy 
flowers or annuals?——Constant Reader, Middlesex.— 
Your best plan will be to consult a local carpenter.— 
Fiore.—See articles on ‘‘ Chrysanthemums for Christmas,” 
in our issue of Jan. 25, p. 626, and also ‘‘ Chrysanthemums 
to Flower in January,” p. 627, of same date. You will find 
a list of winter flowering Pelargoniums, with their 
colours, in our issue of January 4 of this year, p. 589.—— 
R. R. N, Sturt.—See reply to ‘‘ Hallamshire,” in our issue 
of Dec. 21, p. 568, and also additional note, Jan. 11, 
p. 607.——Monks Kirby.—lIf all your bushes are like the 
pieces you send we should advise you to throw them on 
the fire heap, and begin with young bushes. Those you 
send are quite dead.—— H. P; S.—You will not succeed in 
the way you suggest, as you will get no circulation in the 
hot water pipes. You need not keep the fire going all day. 
Bank it up in the morning, and sufficient heat will be 
maintained to keep up the circulation of the water in your 
boiler. A temperature of about 40 degs. is quite suffi- 
cient.——Elsie.—Try Felicité-Perpetue or Aimée Vibert, 
both of which are very suitable for the position you men- 
tion. Yes, wood-ashes would answer well for the various 
purposes you refer to.——R. J. P.—Kindly send a sample 
of the excrescences you refer to, and we can then better 
help you.——F’. B. Booth.—We should say no if the paint 
has been allowed to get thoroughly dry. The best paint 
to use is a mixture of lampblack and boiled linseed oil. 

—A. M. Brearey.— Well syringe your plant with 
Tobacco-water, Quassia extract and soft-soap, or Gishurst 
compound.—R. Randolph.—We doubt if you will get 
the variety of Anemone you inquire about, as we have only 
seen it in botanic gardens.——James Cooper.—Your best 
plan will be to write to Edward Mawley, Rosebank, 
Berkhamstead, Herts, who will send you the official cata- 
logue of the society, price 1s. 2d., post free.——J. G. N.— 
No, your bulbs must not be repotted. They ought to 
flower, seeing they are so well rooted as you say. Keep 
them well up to the light, and see that they do not get 
dry at the roots. If not too thick leave the stocks as they 
are.——Stafordshire Knot.—You cannot do better than 
grow the mixed hybrids of Gladiolus gandavensis and G, 
brenchleyensis with some of the G. Lemoinei forms.—— 
E. C. M,—We should think that Chrysanthemum plants 
would not injure cattle which have eaten them,—— 
W. S. C.—You will find articles dealing with growing 
Strawberries in casks in our issues of July 22, Aug. 12 and 
19, Sept. 9, Oct. 7, Nov. 4 and 25, 1899, and Oct. 29, 1900. 
All these can be had of the publisher, price 13d. each, post 
free.——Reader.—Impoasible to say without further 
particulars. Very probably the plant has been allowed to 
get dry at the roots, or it is too wet, or maybe insects are 
the cause.——R. Candy:—Evidently one of the Umbel- 
late. Should like to see flowers.——Anthophila.—You 
will find Withania origanifolia in Haage and Schmidt’s 
catalogue. We have never grown the plant.—Feorlin. 
—Rose Eugenie Fremy is a H.P., colour clear rose, silvery 
reverse, flower convex in form, and the plant of vigorous 
growth.——A: J. W.—No, you must not expect your 
Roses to flower well, seeing you have only just planted 
them. They will not have rooted sufficiently, and you 
must allow them to become established; 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—J. Foster.—Linum trigynum) 
syn. Reinwardtia trigyna.——JZ. S. D.—1, Pteris tremula ; 
2, Impossible to say, send in flower; 3, Aspidistra 
lurida ; 4, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 5, Woodwardia radicans. 
——R. C. K.—Ornithogalum aureum, not hardy ——H. 
Tutt.—Specimen too dried up to recognise.——Lively G. 
Tilly.—1, Oestrum elegans; 2, Pteris longifolia ; 3, Pteris 
cretica; 4, Adiantum cuneatum, 





Names of fruits.—H. Holdcroft.—1, Rymer; 2, 
Mannington’s Pearmain; 3, Not recognised. —— F, 
Newnham.—Apple Scarlet Nonpareil.—— West Carberry,— 


OFFERED 


£1 ,00 IN CASH. 


Prizes oftered at every Horticultural Show. 
Particulars, see Garden Manual, Post Free. 
60 FIRST PRIZES won by a customer 


in 1901, besides numerous 2nds. 








Direct from the 
Growers. 


E. W. KING & 60., 


Sweet Pea Specialists & Growers, 


COGGESHALL, ESSEX. 


(The Progressive Firm.) 


CARDEN SEEDS. GARDEN SEEDS 


J. Slater & Sons’ Cheap Collections. 
ALL TESTED AND THE BEST VALUE IN THE TRADE. 
10/- COLLECTION  includes— 


6 pints Peas (in succession), 1 pint Broad Beans, 1 pint 
Runner Beans, 1 oz. Beet, 1 oz. Slaters’ Cabbage, 3 pkts. 
Lettuce (in rotation), 3 pkts. Broccoli, 1 pkt. Brus. Sprouts, 
1 pkt. Cauliflower, 2 oz. Onion, 1 oz. Oarrot, 1 oz, Radith, 
1 pkt. Celery, 1 oz. Leek, 1 pkt. Telegraph Cucumber, 1 pkt. 
Veg. Marrow, 1 oz. early Turnip, 6 pkts. Flower Seeds. 


COLLECTION— 

3 pints Peas, 1 pint Beans, 1 pint Scarlet Ruvners, 
2 pkts. Lettuce, 2 pkts. Radish, 1 pkt. Oauliflower, 1 pkt. 
Brus. Sprouts, 1 oz. Onion. 1 pkt. early Turnip, 1 02. 
Parsley, 1 pkt. Mustard, 1 pkt. Oress, 1 oz. Carrot, 1 pkt. 
Savoy. 6 pkts, Flower Seeds, 


3/6 COLLECTION— 
2 pints Peas, 1 pint Beans, 1 pkt. Lettuce, 1 oz. Radish, 
1 oz. Onion, 1 pkt. Parsley, 1 pkt. Cabbage, 1 pkt, Brus. 
Sprouts. 1 pkt. Savoy, 1 pkt. Mustard, 1 pkt, Oress, 
3 pkts. Flower Seeds. 
A novelty will be given with each Oollection according to 
value ordered. 


SEED POTATOES. All true seed. 


SWEET PEA 





FU he 





atone cwt. ; stone cwt, 
DUKE OF YORK .. 1/6 10/-| Myart’s Ac oe 1/3 8/% 
SNOWDROPS .. 1/3 8/-| WinpsoR CASTLE . 1/3 8/« 
BRITISH QUEEN.. 1/3 8/-| BEAUTYOF HEBRON 1/3 8/~ 


J. SLATER & SONS, 


Seedsmen, 40, Westboro’, Scarbro’. 
CASH WITH ORDER, 


PHILIP LE coRNU's 
POPULAR 
GUINEA COLLECTIONS OF JERSEY 
FRUIT TREES, ROSE TREES, & 


CARNATIONS AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
are carefully lifted, properly packed free of 
cost, and promptly delivered, carriage paid. 


Vast quantities of strong, healthy, fibrously-rooted Apple, 
on the broad-leaved Paradise, Pear, Plum, and Peach Trees, 
and Grape-Vines of superior quality. 


CORDONS A SPECIALITY. 


ROSES.—Wonderfully cheap. ‘An enormous stock of 
beautiful, well-ripened plants, with many shoots and abun- 
dant fibrous roots. Hundreds of testimonials. 


Before ordering every reader of this paper should write for 


THe vensey JED SEY. 
CHOICE VEGETABLE & 
FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 
AND FOR MARKET GROWING. 


SEED POTATOES A SPECIALITY. 


For the best and most reliable varieties of the above tee 
my New Descriptive Oatalogue. Being a seed grower, I can 
offer the very highest quality at about 50 per cent. less than 
is often charged. Before purchasing either Seeds or Seed 
Potatoes you should send for a copy of my Catalogue, 


z. COLEMAN, 
SEED GROWER, SANDWICH, KENT. 


OE ns eae 
QEED POTATOES.—The heaviest cropping 

Potato is Coleman’s East Kent. This new seedling has 
produced 7 bushels i6 lb. on a perch. A limited quantity is 
offered at 2fs. per bush., 68. per peck. Many other varieties 
can be supplies; Up to Date, 53. 6d. cwt.; British Queen, 
53 6d. cwt.; Myatt’s Prolific, 83. cwt.; Challenge, 7s. owt. ; 
Windsor Castle, 7s. cwt.; Duke of York, 83. 6d. cwt. For 
further particulars see Catalogue, which contains a full 
descriptive list of all the best Potatoes, as well as Vegetable 
ge PLOT Seeds,—Z, COLEMAN, Seed Grower, Sandwich 

ent, 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND 
BUD-RETAINING, 
For several years past we have replied to many 
enquiries respecting stopping or pinching, with 
the object of retaining buds of the different 
varieties at a time best suited to their require- 
ments. This has been presented to our readers 
in tabulated form, so that the necessary treat- 


ment of the varieties therein specified could be 
seen at.a glance. These inquiries have already 
begun, and replies to several have, as usual, 
been given. We are now confronted with an 
increasing number of queries, in which the 
writers desire to know what to do with their 
Chrysanthemum plants in order that they may 
be able to use the blooms for the November 
exhibitions to be held on a given date. The 
difficulty which presents itself to us is this, that 
in giving a date for pinching the respective 
sorts to the grower in the south the date may 
answer, and yet the midland and northern 
grower by observing the same rule as to date 
would be courting failure. The period of 
flowering differs considerably. The midland 
growers are usually a week behind those in 
London, and by the same rule those in the more 
northern districts are also correspondingly later. 
This is well known, and to achieve success the 
grower should carefully acquaint himself with 
the peculiarities of each variety he takes in 
hand. Under these circumstances readers will 
appreciate the need there is to discriminate 
between a reply given to a querist in the south 
and one in the north, otherwise the information 
may be misleading. ‘Therefore, to avoid reply- 
ing in detail to the many queries we receive, 
we here propose to lay down certain rules of 
culture which should be followed, in order to 
ensure the development of buds at a suitable 
period. 

It is not always necessary to manipulate the 
plants by pinching out the point of the shoots, 
or stopping them by pinching off a portion ot 
the heads of the shoots, as this may often be 
avoided by an early propagation, which may 
cause the plants to break out into fresh growth 
in a perfectly natural manner. The reason why 
the plants are ‘‘ pinched” is that they may be 
induced to make lateral growths, which they 
would not, in the ordinary course of events, 
develop until a later period. Ina natural way 
the plants form what is called a ‘‘ break ”-bud, 
this generally developing during the spring. 
The mere fact of this bud forming in the apex of 
the shoot is sufficient in itself to induce the 

lant to break out into new growths, these 
Raven ing around and immediately below the 
‘* break ”-bud, which has caused the change to 
take place. Many of the plants are not propa- 
gated early enough for the different sorts to 
make a ‘‘ break” naturally at the time best 
suited to their peculiarities, and it is solely 
because of this that the plants are pinched to 
achieve the same purpose, As a general rule, 


the plants succeed better when the required 
number of shoots is taken up from the first 
‘‘ break,” or the pinching with the same object 
in view is done. For exhibition, with few 
exceptions, it would be better, therefore, to 
take up three—more or less—shoots, growing 
these on subsequently with all possible vigour, 
tying them out as they lengthen that the sun 
and air may ripen the growths. It is always 
well to have an extra shoot, as through the 
attacks of insects or a variety of other causes 
one or more of the shoots may be damaged or 
become useless. 


The shoots which were taken up when the 
‘*break”-bud developed, or that which is its 
equivalent—z.e., when the plant was pinched— 
in course of time will in turn produce a bud in 
the apex of each of them. These buds are 
generally known as first ‘‘crown”-buds. As 
first ‘‘crown”-buds invariably develop much 
too early to be of use for the November shows, 
the buds are pinched out, and the strongest of 
the succeeding shoots—which, by the way, 
quickly start around and below where the bud 
was formed—should be taken up and grown on 
strongly. It is not wise to take up more than 
one shoot at this time, as the aim of the culti- 
vator must be to concentrate all the vigour of 
the plant in the production of sturdy, well- 
seasoned growths. These, again, in turn will 
develop another set of buds in exactly the same 
way as the first ‘‘crown”-buds were formed, 
but in this instance they are described as 
second ‘*‘ crown ”-buds, than which there are no 
better. These second ‘*‘crown”-buds, which 
appear from the middle to the end of August, 
invariably develop blooms of large size, good 
form, and beautiful colour. Only in a few 
instances are terminal-buds recommended, and 
rarely indeed are flowers resulting from their 
selection of much value for exhibition. Ter- 
minal-buds are more often associated with 
plants grown for cut-flowers and for decoration, 
and in such instances the plants are grown very 
freely. In all cases where it is intended to 
make a selection of terminal-buds, the second 
“crown”-buds are pinched out, and the sur- 
rounding shoots, to the number of blooms 
required, are grown on. In many cases it is 
necessary to retain first ‘‘crown”-buds of 
Japanese sorts, but this only applies to those 
which are known to be later in flowering than 
the majority of others. The accurate stopping 
and bud-retaining of the different sorts can only 
be attained by careful observation of their 
peculiarities, and to determine what is the 
better course to follow one has to experiment 
with the new varieties as they come along. If 
the grower has two plants of a new sort he 
should adopt two different methods of culture, 
in order to find out the one. more likely to suit 
it. One plant should be pinched during the first 
week in April (in the south), and grown on to 
the second ** crown ”-buds, and the other should 
be grown on to about the third week in May 
and then pinched, and the first buds developing 
on the resulting shoots should be retained. The 
chances are that the former method of culture 
would give the better results. Should the 
second ‘‘crown”-bud develop rather later than 
is desirable, it would be well to pinch the 


plant in the following season a week or mcre 
earlier. By the same rule, should the plant 
develop the second ‘‘ crown ”-buds ‘father earlier 
than seems advantageous, it would be better to 
defer the pinching to, perpapsy*the middle of 
April. It is possible, howe¥er, that the earlier 
stopping may be altogether unreliable, in which 
case the May manipulation with the subsequent 
first ‘‘crown”-bud retention may answer well 
in every particular. 

The foregoing rule may be observed by those 
who desire to time their buds for the November 
shows, and is the only method that seems 
worthy of being followed. As a general rule, 
a period of about three months elapses between 
the development of the ‘‘ break”-bud or the 
** pinching,” which we here refer to, and the 
date of the formation of the first ‘‘ crown”-bud. 
Between the period of the development of the 
first ‘‘ crown ”’-bud and the second of the same 
character, six weeks to two months, more or 
less, transpire. Knowing this, a grower may 
time his buds with very fair prospects of suc- 
cess. Having two methods to follow, the 
alternative may give the desired results, so that 
in this way success may be achieved. Of course, 
there are exceptions to every rule, and, in con- 
sequence, the grower will find a few sorts that 
are not amenable to this treatment. These 
varieties, as a rule, are most persistent bud- 
producere, and not infrequently give quite a long 
series of ‘‘ crown”-buds. In such cases we can 
only advise the cultivator to retain any buds 
which appear during the latter part of August. 
Having this method of timing the buds in mind, 
the growers in different parts of the country 
should have little difficulty in fixing the date 
best suited to their immediate neighbourhood. 
The three months and six weeks or more prece- 
ding it, between the period of stopping and the 
second ‘‘crown’’-bud selection, are easy to 
remember as one method, and, as an alternative, 
a period of three months—from a May stopping 
to the period of first ‘‘crown”-bud develop- 
ment—is equally easy to understand and act 
upon. K. G. 


Chrysanthemums — what to do 
with unhealthy old stools. — The 
weaker-growing sorts often fail, and as they 
embrace many of the most delightful kinds they 
cannot very well be dispensed with. Means, 
even at the eleventh hour, should be taken to 
strengthen them, and as this is quite easy no 
one need despair. Any sickly and impoverished- 
looking plants should be shaken out of their 
flowering pots, and the ball of earth and roots 
reduced. In cases where the soil is very moist 
or soddened, it would be better to shake the 
roots absolutely free from such material. The 
reduced stools should then be potted up into 
5-inch or 6-inch pots, according to their size, 
using some light and gritty soil for the purpose. 
Loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, freely 
mixed with coarse sand, answer well. Use 
clean pots and crocks, and repot rather lightly. 
A day or two may elapse before any water is 
given, but it should then be done thoroughly, 
the whole of the soil getting a soaking. Place 
the pots on the greenhouse bench in a warm 
position and free from draughts. In a tem- 
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perature of about 50 degs. new growth will soon 
appear. These old stools, after being reduced 
as mentioned above, may also be plunged in 
soil similar to that already described on the 
greenhouse bench, and treated in this way soon 
yield a plentiful supply of cuttings.—H, G, 





ROMAN HYACINTHS. 


Tue Roman Uyacinth is indispensable among 
the forced flowers of winter, a position it has 
gained by reason of its purity of blossom, its 
chaste appearance, and its general utility. As 
a Hyacinth, it occupies the unique distinction 
of being the only kind that will endure hard 
forcing into bloom months ahead of its usual 
flowering time. There are some few other 
Hyacinths that may be forced in a certain 
degree, but even these cannot and will not with 
impunity endure the excessive heat, and bottom- 
heat in particular, to which this 
kind may be subjected should re- 
quirements demand it. Coming 
to this country usually in the 
month of August, it may be said 
to open the season of dry bulb 
importations. Then, as soon as 
may be, the bulbs should be se- 
cured, and potted at once in any 
light, freely-drained soil. This 
potting material is of no great 
moment provided it is sweet. In- 
deed, in not a few instances the 
heap of old potting soil containing 
mixtures of all kinds may be re- 
sorted to, and in large gardens 
and nurseries there is always such 
aheap. Not only for these plants, 
but for numerous others, this 
mixed heap will afford a most 
valuable potting material. 

Not a few of those who force 
this Ifyacinth in large numbers 
employ shallow boxes, placing the 
bulbs quite thickly in rows each 
way. So long as an inch or rather 
more separates the bulbs each 











































have been weathered in the open some time. 
Quite half the battle of the forcing is overcome 
by this very early potting, for the bulbs at this 
time will not take long in rooting, and a plenti- 
fal supply of roots will do much to produce the 
spike of bloom when once the bulbs are placed 
in warmer quarters. This latter may be done 
in proportion to the potting, and, if potted at 
the time stated above, it is quite possible to 
obtain good spikes in the third week of October. 
Spikes may be had earlier than this, but they 
are poor and insignificant. 


The amateur, however, will probably prefer 
to get a supply for Christmas and the new year, 
when the Chrysanthemums are over. Even 
supposing their flowering is not required before 
this latter time, it will still be a gain to the 
flowering if the bulbs are potted up as early as 
possible. A good way to force them is in a 
frame in the warmest part of the house; a box 

















Roman Hyacinths in greenhouse, 


way, this will be found quite ample. 
very earliest batch, however, 1 tind that pots 
of medium size are best, and those of 5-inch 
diameter will accommodate three or four fair- 
sized bulbs. For some reason or other, when 
the bulbs are in pots there would appear an in- 
fluence for good in the proximity of the roots to 
*the sides of the pot, and, provided all else is 
correct, good results should at length ensue. 
Very firm potting must be indulged in, for the 
roots go almost straight down, and the strength 
and number of them will lift the bulb from its 
place if it be not quite firm in the soil. Good 
room for affording water should be left at the 
time of potting, for these and many classes of 
bulbs are often injured in the forcing-houses by 
insufficient water reaching the roots. With the 
potting finished, a thorough root watering 
should be given, and when the surface is dry 
the entire lot may be covered with ashes that 








From a photograph sent by Mrs, O. J. Hunter, 
Mortimer Hill, Mortimer, Berks. 


For the ; with glass top or even boards will do we.). 


Piace such a box on the hot-water pipes, 
fill in with 3 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre cr 
leaves, and place in a few pots of the bulbs. 
Cover the latter over with similar material to a 
depth of 4 inches, well damp with water, and 
cover up. In this way a steady system of 
forcing may be pursued, provided no better 
convenience is at hand. Should a frame be in 
the house and upon bottom-heat, this will 
naturally prove the best medium. By removing 
the plunging material when the spikes of bloom 
have reached a height of 3 inches, the spikes 
may be further lengthened by darkening the 
frame with mats or bags, and the plants still 
upon the bottom-heat will respond quickly to 
its influence. Daring the forcing on the bottom- 
heat, tepid water must be supplied freely to the 
roots. The material below the pots should also 
be occasionally moistened, as one of the chief 
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causes of failure under hard forcing is a dry 
condition about the roots. In pome instances it 
is fatal to success. EK. J. 





NOTHS AND REPLIXS. 

Heating a greenhouse.—lIn your issue of Jan. 25 
““M.M., Nairn,” gives a very good suggestion to amateur 
gardeners for heating a small greenhouse or conservatory, 
also warming a hall. As I am struggling with a gas-stove 
to heat my small conservatory, I shall be glad if **M. M.” 
will kiodly give further information, as this will not only 
be valuable to myself, but many other readers of your 
paper. What I should like to know is how the stove and 
boiler are fixed, and how the pipes are connected with the 
radiator, also the position of the radiator ?—F, B. T. 

Hyacinth Homer.—tThis still remains 
one of the earliest-flowering Hyacinths of its 
colour, if, indeed, it is not the earliest of all, 
next to the small-flowered varieties, of which 
the popular white-flowering Roman stands at 
the head. Homer is reddish-pink in colour, 
has a medium-sized spike,-and the bulbs are 
rather small, but the fact of its lending itself to 
being forced ‘into flower at Christmas more than 
compensates for such deficiencies. There is 
really no art in having it in flower thus 
early, the great thing’ being to order early and 
to pot the bulbs as~soon as received. Then 
plunge them in leaf-mould or ashes in a frame 
facing the sun, so that the warmth shall induce 
early growth. When the pots are filled with 
roots and from 2 inches to 3 inches of growth 
have been made, they may then be removed to 
the forcing-house, or they may be placed in a 
greenhouse instead, if not required to be forced 
into flower quite so quickly. They are best re- 
moved from the forcing-house as soon as two- 
thirds of the bells have opened on the spikes, as 
they remain in good condition but a short time 
if kept in heat until all have expanded.—A. W. 

Striking Pelargoniums.—Will you kindly in- 

form me the best way of striking Geranium cuttings in 
spring for summer bedding, as I can’t succeed, no matter 
how I try? Iam not able tostrike enough in the autumr. 
[ have tried taking them off with a slight heel and puttin;; 
them singly into small pots, then placing them on warn, 
dry shelf, I have read in your ‘‘Garden Work” for tke 
week, and also in the ‘‘ Garden Diary,” that the best way 
of rooting them is on boards on hot-water pipes. How 
can I prevent the soil from drying up? I have tried tus 
way:—J. M., Huddersjield. 
_ [It is difficult to understand your ill success 
in striking Geranium cuttings in the spring, fcr 
given a suitable structure few plants are more 
easy of propagation in this way than these. 
The most convenient plan is to put them in pots, 
say four around the sides of a pot 4 inches in 
diameter, while in a 5-inch pot ‘six or seven 
cuttings may be placed. The pot gheuld be 
drained with broken crocks to about one third 
of its depth, and the remainder filled with a 
compost formed of one part loam, one of leaf- 
mould, and half a part of sand, the whole being 
passed through a sieve with 4-inch mesh. This 
should be placed in the pots and pressed 
moderately firm, when all wiil be ready for the 
insertion of the cuttings. In forming these they 
should be cut off just below a joint, and though 
in most cases it will be better to leave all the 
leaves on, in some instances the bottom one may 
be removed. The scales, however, that accom- 
pany the leaves should be stripped off, as they 
are otherwise liable to decay, and in this way 
the entire cutting sometimes perishes. The 
cuttings being thus got ready must be dibbled 
into the pots, taking care not to bury them too 
deeply into the soil, otherwise they are liable 
to damp off. At the same time they must, of 
course, be inserted deeply enough to hold them 
in position. When the pots are filled with 
cuttings give a good watering through a fine 
rose in order to settle the soil 1n its place, and 
after this stand the pots in a good light position 
in a structure where the temperature ranges 
from 55 dege. to 65 degs., with an additional rise 
during sunny weather. After this, care must te 
taken not to over-water, but at the same time 
enough must be given to keep the soil fairly 
moist. In about three weeks they will be 
rooted, and in a few days they can be potted 
singly into 3-inch or 4-inch pots. Whether your 
house has been kept too hot or too cold we 
cannot say, as you do not state the temperature 
maintained, but that above named will suit 
them well. ] 





T@—- As many of the most interesting notes and. 
articles in ‘‘GarpENING” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘STOVK AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or ‘THe EN@iisH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week’s issue, which will be marked thus *,* 


a 
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VERBASCUMS AND GALTONIA 
CANDICANS. 


As fine-foliaged plants of noble form, few excel | 
the Malleins, which are specially adapted for | 


out-of-the-way places inthe garden. The large 
drooping leaves with their satisfying tender-grey 
colouring are always restful to the eye, and 
serve as admirable foils for enhancing the value 
of bright colours. When the Mulleins throw up 
their towering branched flower-spikes to a 
height of from 6 feet to 10 feet they are indeed 
stately objects in the garden, their yellcew blos- 
soms standing cut conspicuously if seen against 
a dark evergreen background. The best species 
for use in the wilder portions of the garden are 
Verbascum olympicum, and V. phlomoides. 
The first is the earliest to bloom, and is followed 
by the second, so that where both species are 
associated a lengthened flowering season is 
obtained. The Mulleins grow well in the 

orest soil, self-sown seodhihge often spring- 
ing up in spots where there is apparently not 
sufficient sustenance to support life in the 
tiniest of rock plants, yet the Mullein increases 
in size week by week, and in time perfects a tall 
bloom-spike little inferior in height to those of 





The Cape Hyacinth and Mulleins. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Stuart Rickman, Arborfield Grange, Berks, 


its relatives that have enjoyed more favourable 
cultural conditions. The Cape Hyacinth, 
formerly known as Hyacinthus candicans, but 
now termed Galtonia candicans, is a stately 
plant of charming habit when in flower, the 
individual white, drooping bells which form the 
bloom-head being carried on long foot-stalks, 
which give the head a pyramidal faba. When 
grown in deep, rich soil the flower-spike reaches 
a height of 6 feet. The large, strap-shaped 
leaves bending over on themselves add to the 
graceful appearance of the Galtonia, and a 
colony in full bloom affords a charming picture 
in the early days of August. It is always wise, 
in considering planting, to arrange borders so 
that front row plants shall come into bloom 
after those in the back row have passed the 
period of their greatest attractiveness. The 
regal Oriental Poppy, the cynosure of all eyes 
when in the zenith of its effulgent beauty, soon 
becomes unsightly after its flowering season is 
ast, and should on this account have some 

ter-flowering subjects planted immediately in 
front of it, which will, as it shoots upward, hide 
the Poppy’s withering foliage. In the accom- 

nying illustration it is seen that the early- 
owen Mulleins have been planted in front of 
the later-blooming Galtonias, but a reversal of 
this plan would have been preferable, as then 
the Mulleins would have flowered unhidden by 








the later-growing Galtonias, which*would have, 
in after weeks, borne a screen of pendent white 
bells between the path and the Mulleins’ flower- 
less spikes. Galtonia candicans is easily raised 
from seed, coming into bloom in from three 
years to four years from the date of pots 
Bo WF: 





DULWICH PARK ‘“ ROCKERIES.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘*G@ARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


S1r,—Those who are interested in rock gar- 
dening should pay a visit to the so-called rock 
garden in Dulwich Park now that most of the 
plants are at rest. The bricks lie bare, and an 
object lesson of how not to ‘‘ rock garden” and 
what not to use in it will be learned. Unlike 
weather-beaten stone, which increases in beauty 
and colour with age, these bricks, begrimed 
with dirt and sodden with heavy rains, get uglier 
as the years go by, and seen under our winter 
skies are most depressing. Even in the summer 
and early spring this brick rubbish was too much 
in evidence, no plants draping it in any nice 
way, and nowhere could be seen a plant like 
the Creeping Sandwort spreading itself about. 
Occasionally one would see a shrub with out- 


stretched limbs, a large-leaved Saxifrage, or 
a fine clump of Sedum spectabile in a bay 
between large blocks, doing their best as if in 
pity to hide the brickwork from view. Here 
and there a Stonecrop has by some happy acci- 
dent made a home in a chink, or an Ivy 
entwines itself on some sharp-angled mass, but 
nowhere are the plants happy. Entering the 
gate in Court-lane, in the border at each side of 
the pathways are large blocks of bare brick. In 
the distance, dumped down in the centre of the 
roadway, a most unfortunate place, is a huge 
heap of brick that obscures some of the prettiest 
views in the park, such as the flower-beds gay 
with blossom in the summer and autuma, and 
the Weeping Willows and other trees that sur- 
round the lake. Again, down the pathways 
that lead to the aviary the banks are faced 
with the same rubbish, these being surrounded 
by an iron fence, Had these banks been held 
up by stone, and rock plants allowed their 
way, a beautiful thing would have been the 
result, and a good example been given to 
those who come here for hints on gardening. 
As it is, many of the front gardens of Villadom 
hereabouts tell the same story of brick rubbish 
without life; sometimes a shrub, starved and 
uncared for, may be seen. It is to be regretted 
that this brick should have found a place in this, 
one of the prettiest of our London parks, 











It was a pleasure to turn from the rockery to 
other things, Rose W. A. Richardson growing 
up rough poles, gracing and beautifying many « 
dull spot. The Rhododendrons and Azaleas in 
the dell were a mass of bright colour, to be 
succeeded by many Roses later in the season. 
In the centre of the dell could be seen, spreading 
through and clambering up an old tree, a graceful 
star-like Clematis. The Carnations, which do 
well here, were in fine clumps, and Sweet 
Williams, Godetias, Pinks, and a Magnolia were 
flowering freely. c's ll 


*.* THE EASY CULTURE OF FLOWER 
SEEDS. 
It is often a great advantage to be able to raise 
flower seeds out-of-doors without the aid of 
either greenhouse or frame. A small greenhouse 
soon becomes congested with boxes of seeds, and 
pricking out is a work of time and art. It is 
desirable each year to have some annuals 
besides the more useful and abiding perennials ; 
they form masses of colour and give variety. 
Seeds sown out-of-doors in the spriag and 
intended to flower at short notice have to face 
many vicissitudes of wind and weather which 
only a limited number will survive. 
But these hardy annuals are well 
worth growing, and, though time and 
chance must happen to them all, 
they are fairly certain to prove suc- 
cessful. In many cases the seeds can 
be sown in their flowering quarters 
without the preliminary seed-bed and 
trouble of transplanting: -In a seed- 
bed, however, they are less likely to 
be lost or injiréd. «There are some 
kinds that dislike being moved, and 
can, therefore, be sown at once in 
their right places. Poppies, Mignon- 
ette, Bartonia aurea, Sweet Sultan, 
Love-in-a-mist, Gypsophila gracilis, 
and others can be sown in place about 
the middle of March. The ground 
must have a perfectly prepared sur- 
face of level, fine earth. Sow the 
seeds quite thinly and cover with a 
dusting of finely prepared soil. It is 
wise to carefully mark their position 
and label them, that they may not 
be disturbed in any way. Bartonia 
aurea is a lovely yellow flower quite 
worth growing. Wecannot have too 
much Mignonette ; besides its sweet 
scent, it makes a good carpet for 
taller plants, and often sows itself. 
Shirley Poppies sown broadcast 
over a Hower-bed rarely disappoint 
one. I sowed some the yead before 
last and that season they did not 
do much excepting to sow themselves 
for the next year. In the meantime 
the bed was planted with Canter- 
bury Bells. The following July the 
effect was truly charming, a mass of 
pink Poppies with here and there a 
clump of purple and white Canter- 
bury Bells, all in perfect harmony of colour. It 
was one of those unexpected pleasures that com- 
pensates for disappointments elsewhere. A bed 
of various coloured Eschscholtzias makes a 
lovely show of colour, the yellow (californica), 
white (crocea alba), and pink (Rose Cardinal). 
They grow wellindry, sunny places and sow them- 
selves, Nasturtiums, the easiest and surest of 
all flower seeds, can be used to fill in bare 
spots and clothe large, hungry banks. They 
give no trouble, a little hole made with a stick 
when walking round the garden, a seed popped 
in, and the thing is done. Of the Tom Thumb 
variety the rose-coloured are, I think, the nicest. 
Sweet Peas are universally grown and appre- 
ciated. If the flowers are persistently picked 
they will go on flowering a longtime. ‘‘ The 
English Flower Garden” has an excellent idea 
on the subject: ‘‘ When getting untidy take 
the hedge-shears and clip them over neatly ; 
they will, in a few days, throw ont fresh 
growths and a profusion of flowers.” Dwarf 
Sweet Peas do well as a groundwork for 
taller plants. I used to sow the seeds on 
pieces of turf in the greenhouse and plant out 
later, but they did not appreciate this extra 
attention and were quite a failure, sq in the 
future they will be treated in the ordinary 
manner. So far, I have only grown Asters as 
tender annuals, but this year intend to sow 
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them straight in the border about the middle of 
April. The surface of the soil must be fine and 
level, drills made 3 inches deep, 8 inches apart, 
and filled in with 1 inch of finely-prepared soil. 
The seeds must be sown very thinly and thinned 
out later. All annuals pay for hard thinning. 
If crowded they grow poor and tangled, and 
their flowering season is soon over. Nicotiana, 
when once established, will often sow itself. It 
is lovely for filling up bare spots and forming 
backgrounds. 

From the middle of March to the middle of 
April is the best time for sowing hardy annuals, 
the beginning of May for more tender ones, or 
those required to flower in the autumn. In 
nature annuals are usually autumn-sown, and 
gather strength in the winter—it is therefore 
wise when possible to follow this plan. Corn- 
flowers, Nemophila, Larkspur, Poppies, Scab- 
ious, Viscaria, Sweet Sultan, and others may be 
sown with advantage in the autumn. For 
the pprig earcen autumn sowing is indispen- 
sable. rysimum Perowskianum, Virginian 
Stock, Silene, Nemophila, Saponaria, Candy- 
tuft, etc., sown in the seed-bed at the end of 
August and transplanted in October, or, if the 
garden is exposed, in the following March, will 
give lovely beds of colour in May. Perennials 
for spring bedding, such as Aubrietias, Viola, 
Alyssum, and Arabis, should be sown in May— 

_ they require more time to prepare themselves 
for flowering than the annuals. It is, indeed, the 
best time for all the perennials and biennials, so 
as to gain time before the winter. Most of 
them can be sown on a good seed-bed, but the 
choicest kinds are safer raised in boxes in the 
frame. Mrs. GREGORY, 

FTillside, Tiverton, Devon, 





HERBACEOUS PLANTS FOR BORDERS. 
(Repty To ‘‘ Perer HEsketTuH.”) 
Ty the borders ‘‘ A” and ‘‘ B” you would prob- 
ably have space for about three ,rows, or the 
equivalent thereof. In the back. nearest the 
hedge you may employ the perennial Sunflowers, 
such as multiflorus in variety, H. G. Moon, 
rigidus Miss Mellish, and tomentosus. Such 
tall Michaelmas Daisies as Nove-Angliz in 
variety, a set of N.-Belgi, with Helenium nudi- 
florum, Hollyhocks, and some distinct Del- 
phiniums would furnish ample material for the 
taller things. Of plants possessing a more 
medium height are Rudbeckia purpurea, Galega 
officinalis and alba, Gaillardias, Ponies, Peren- 
nial Pea or Lathyrus, Helenium autumnale, Iris 
ochroleuca, Lilium speciosum in_ variety, 
L. tigrinum of sorts, L. Martagon, L. candidum, 
Aster ericoides, A. Arcturus, A. levigatus, 
A. horizontalis, a few distinct Phloxes, single 
Pyrethrums, and German Irises, in variety. 
Among Campanulas you would find C. Van 
Houttei, C. persicifolia in variety, and C. 
grandis, all good, while such Columbines as 
chrysantha, Skinneri, and the hybrids of cali- 
fornica are all valuable. Then, in the front, 
you could plant a sort of grouping arrangement 
with dwarf Phloxes, Aubrietias, hrift; 
Hepatica, Christmas and Lenten Roses, Pinks, 
Iris pumila, etc., as a margin, with groups or 
colonies of dwarf Columbines, taller Thrift, as 
Armeria cephalotes, Arnebia, Phlox rubra, Iris 
Victorine, Aster Amellus (various), Campanula 
carpatica, Coreopsis, Aster alpinus, Hemero- 
callis Middendorti, Helenium pumilum, Stenac- 
tis speciosa, Clove and other Carnations, 
Poppies, and such-like things. It will be,a con- 
venience, if you do not know the height of these 
things, to make separate lists when ordering, 
and ask your nurseryman to supply them in 
distinct sets. Another season—7.e., in the 
ensuing autumn—you could plant Daffodils, 
English and Spanish Tris, Fritillarias, and other 
bulbous plants to give increased beauty in the 
pring display, and these may readily be inserted 
among the other groups without being in the 
least detrimental to them. All the above can 
well be planted in February or March, and, 
by securing good plants, flower this season. 
Other subjects suitable for hedge are Holly, 
Box, Euonymus, Thuja Lobbi, Lawson’s Cypress, 
Arbor-vitz, and round-leaved Laurel. Of these 
the Holly is best, but, like the Yew, it is slow of 
growth. Some other things, as the Laurel, 
require attention each year in pruning. In the 
end, however, the Holly and Yew are twoof the 
best generally, and always repay by their 
superior appearance. Privet, if green, has no 


beauty of leaf or flower, and is one of the most 
hungry-rooting things we know. In your case 
it may be possible to plant one of the better 
things, and for a year or two, while the plants 
are small, to have a flowering fence, say of 
Dahlias or Sweet Peas, near them. The former 
is always attractive, and is far from common. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Refuse from making acetylene gas.—Oould 
any of your readers inform me whether the refuse from 
the making of acetylene gas is good for the garden, and 
how and for what it should be used?—J. J. READ. 


Moving Hepaticas.—Would you say what time of 
the year is the best to move Hepaticas and Christmas 
Roses? Where can you get seed thereof ?—H. 8. N. 

[Hepaticas are best divided and replanted 
either in August or September, or directly after 
flowering—the former for preference. Christ- 
mas Roses are best divided and replanted in 
September. In the cooler northern districts 
spring is resorted to with some success. Seed 
of these may be obtained from the large seed 
warehouses. | 


Bedding plants.—It is now time that any 
plants that are required in quantity and of 
which the stock is limited by reason of restricted 
space for wintering should be started into active 
growth for the production of cuttings. Coleus, 
Iresines, Alternantheras, and variegated Pelar- 
goniums are among those that we have now so 
to start, and of the kinds to be raised from seed 
the following are now being sown — viz., 
Cannas, Solanums, Ferdinandas, Grevilleas, 
Ferulas, Centaureas, and Chamzpeuces ; all are 
sown in pans and covered with glass till germi- 
nation has taken place ; bottom heat required 
65 degs., top heat 70 degs. It is too early as 
yet to sow such quick growing kinds as Castor- 
oils, Hemp, and Maize, because if sown now the 
pots get so full of roots that the plants get 
stunted before planting-out time. Cannas that 
were lifted-and wintered in sheds may now be 
divided into single crowns, and be potted in 
small pots and started into growth, but the 
slower the growth is excited the more robustly 
will the crowns come up. Dahlias, too, sorts 
that are required in quantity, should be at once 
placed in heat; they produce cuttings most 
freely when planted on a bed of leaves in the 
propagating pit. Cocoa-fibre-refuse or leaf-soil 
is just as good to plant them in as the best soil 
that can be got. The single varieties are now 
so much to the front that everyone will be 
expected to have them, and now is the time to 
set about their production. 





ROOM AND WINDOW. 
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ORNAMENTAL GRASSES FOR CUTTING. 
ORNAMENTAL GRASSES impart to an arrange- 
ment a lightness and distinctive character which 
Fern fronds, handsome as they are, fail to give. 
Moreover, it is difficult to keep up the needful 
amount of cut Ferns without disfiguring the 
penis therefore, we should grow ornamental 
rasses for the purpose, thus sparing many Fern 
fronds. Most of the useful sorts are easily 
grown from seeds. We sow them in March in 
the open border in well prepared  soil—the 
earlier in the month the better if the weather is 
favourable. We have found the following six 
kinds to be amongst the most useful, viz. :— 

AGROSTIS NEBULOSA and A. PULCHELLA,— 
These come into flower early, and are about the 
very lightest that can be grown ; they are also 
often sown in pots, and in this manner are 
useful for furnishing. 

BrizA MAXIMA and B. GRACILIS are two of the 
best of the Quaking Grasses. We find the 
former to be especially valuable, and to arrange 
well with Water Lilies and similar subjects. 
This sort is also one of the best for cutting and 
drying for later use. If cut while the deep 
green tint is in it, it retains its colour better 
than if left till it has assumed a brownish tinge. 

Lagurus ovatus (the Turk’s-head Grass) is 
one of the most distinct kinds, as well as one of 
the best for keeping purposes if treated as just 
advised in the case of the Briza. For bold 
arrangements in association with large flowers 
this is an excellent kind,’ Another valuable 
Grass is 

ERAGROSTIS ELEGANS.—This is a later kind 
than those previously named, and comes in use- 
ful for cutting up to the time when the early 
frosts spoil itscolour, It isa somewhat stronger 


sort than the others ; when well grown it attains 
a height of from 2 feet to 24 feet high. It 
should, therefore, be allowed more room than 
the others in which to develop itself. 

These ornamental Grasses are all valuable in 
their season and for preserving for use after- 
wards, not, however, after they have been dis- 
figured by drying. When those raised from 
seed are well above the soil it will be well to 
thin out any kind that has come up too thickly. 
This will throw more stamina into those that 
are left, rendering them more durable. The 
following annuals are all useful associated with 
Grasses—viz , Campanula Loreyi and its white 
variety, Catananche cerulea, Sweet Sultan 
(yellow), Rhodanthes, Linum  grandiflorum 
coccineum, the Cornflowers in various colours, 
dwarf Poppies, single Dahlias, and last, but not 
least, Gypsophila elegans and its variety rosea. 


FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


WHERE early Dutch bulbs are cultivated in 
quantity for cutting other than for the conser- 
vatory or standing in small vases in the house, 
it is an excellent plan to follow to some extent 
the system pursued by those who grow for 
market. Of course, appearances have to be 
studied more in a private garden than in market 
producing places; and, therefore, in lieu of 
rough and ready boxes, in which to bring for- 
ward the bulbs to a flowering stage, seed-pans of 
goodly size (square ones will occupy least room) 
should be chosen. In these the bulbs can be 
grown more closely than in pots, and when re- 
quired for decoration can be taken, bulb and 
all, for any uses other than vases where the 
bulb and rootlets would be unsightly. This 
system will be found to be preferable to any 
other for the making of what might be termed 
rustic arrangements, and will afford a pleasing 
change where much decorative work has to be 
carried on. ‘Too much sameness renders decora- 
tions of any kind monotonous and uninteresting, 
and therefore should be avoided. In table 
decorations especially it is well to add a fresh 
feature occasionally. This can be done with 
ease ; when all the costly epergnes and vases 
have been exhausted to give variety, a very 
pretty effect can be produced by choosing a 
medium-sized dish or a large dinner-plate on 
which to arrange our chosen material. For a 
large table select an oblong dish, such as would 
be wanted for a fair-sized joint. A slender- 
growing Palm, having a good healthy head of 
foliage in a 3-inch or 5-inch pot, might be set 
in the centre, after which some sand and fresh 
green Moss or Selaginella should be at hand. 
Sand should be placed around the central plant 
at once. Then choose, say, of the early Dutch 
bulbs, some scarlet and white varieties of the Duc 
Van Thol Tulips, a few bulbs of each ; two or 
three of the white Roman Hyacinths, bulbs, 
foliage, and spikes included (if the latter are 
not too much drawn.up), and three or four small 


‘Chinese Primulas flowering in 3-inch pots, from 


which they should be removed. Fill up between 
these with the Moss, so as to cover the sand, 
and dot in a seedling Fern or two where 
opportunity offers, but avoid crowding. Around 
the base use a few growths of small-leaved Ivy 
or other convenient material, to rest on the 
table cloth. Again, with the same Palm, as a 
change, select some tiny plants of Pandanus 
Veitchi and graminifolius, or growths of either 
will do instead of plants, likewise a few tufts of 
Cyperus alternifolius. Having arranged these, 
procure a few spikes of Eucharis amazonica that 
have, say, one perfect flower, and another parti- 
ally open ; about three of such will be sufficient 
with a few small leaves. To these add a few 
spikes of Lily of the Valley, Paper-white Nar- 
cissus, or Spirzea japonica, using for colour 
either the yellow or scarlet Duc Van Thol Tulip 
sparingly. As a finish, a few Fern fronds 
around the margin would add to the effect, and 
a few slender trailing growths of Ficus repens 
reaching beyond these would be a welcome 
addition. A slight bedewing with a syringe 
to either of these arrangements would tend to 
keep the flowers and foliage all the fresher. 


“The Hnglish Flower Garden and Home 
Grounds.”—Vhoroughly revised, with full descriptions 
of all the best tris, trees, and shrubs, their culture and 
arrangement, beautifully Ulustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. ; 
post free, 15s. 6d. 

The same, in $ vols., half bound sage green morocco— 
for library or presentation, one guinea nett. Of all 
booksellers, ete, 
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ROSES. 


ROSA MOSCHATA (R. BRUNONIS). 


fEw plants make more beautiful objects in the 
wild garden than many of our British Roses, 
Their graceful, wild luxuriance of growth and 
native vigour enable them to hold their own 
with most hardy plants. The one we figure 
to-day, the Musk Rose (Rosa moschata, syn. R. 
Brunonis), has all the beauty of our own native 
kinds, combined with a constitution which 
equals, if it does not surpass, that of many of 
the apecies of our! English hedgerows. It comes 


An Indian wild Rose (Rosa moschata, syn. R, Brunonis). From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley, Eseex, 


from Nepaul. The large, stout branches, which 
are beset with rather strong-hooked prickles, 
often attain a height of 12 feet or 15 feet, and 
are thickly clothed with pretty bright green 
leaves, the pure white fragrant flowers being 
borne in large corymbs. When in flower, 
nothing can exceed the appearance presented by 
this Himalayan Rose. Where its bare stems 
might be an eyesore during the winter months, 
plant it behind not very tall evergreens, and 
allow its long branches to droop naturally from 
among the twigs of low trees. It is perfectly 
hardy in this country. A variety of this known 
as R. moschata nivea is of garden origin. The 
flowers of this are white, with a suffusion of 
pink towards the edges of the petale, with a 
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cushion of yellow anthers in the centre, which 
keep their colour while the flower lasts. For 
cutting it is delightful, as the flowers have long 
stems, and in the house every bud will open. 
The buds are of a lovely pink colour before they 
open, 


BRIER CUTTINGS AND STOCKS, AND 
HOW TO GET THEM. 
IF not already planted, a quantity of the above 
should be inserted without delay. There is no 
question but that a Brier cutting makes the very 
best foster stock for Roses where the soil is 





shallow, with a gravel subsoil. The roots of the 
Brier cutting spread out laterally instead of 
striking down, and consequently they. quickly 
respond to surface dressings of manure, whether 
liquid or solid. Great bundles of Brier cuttings 
may be had for the asking in most country 
districts, so that there is no excuse for the 
ardent rosarian not obtaining a supply.» Even 
Brier stocks may be got from the hedges by 
amateurs. A friend only the other day informed 
me that he had procured two hundred stocks in 
one week, and I know his time is much occupied 
in office work. Having obtained the current 
season’s growths of the Brier, cut them up into 
lengths of 6 inches to 9 inches, retaining, if 
possible, a ‘“‘heel” of the previous season’s 
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wood. Sometimes long branches may be taken 
from the hedges studded with numerous 
lateral growths of various lengths. With a 
gloved hand rend these off the branch, 
then smooth over the ‘heel’. with a 
sharp knife. Insert the cuttings in the 
open border or under a fence, where they are 
shielded from mid-day sun, but not entirely in 
shade. Use plenty of grit in the soil, and when 
planting leave 3 inches or 4 inches of the growth 
above the ground. The rows should be about 
10 inches apart to facilitate hoeing. The 
cuttings in the rows are placed about eight to 
the foot. Great watchfulness is needed after 
hard frost, as this latter will 
force the cuttings considerably 
out of the ground, These 
should be pushed down the very 
first favourable opportunity. If 
leaves or Bracken abound in 
the neighbourhood, give the 
cutting-bed a covering 5 inches 
or 6 inches thick whilst severe 
weather lasts. There is no rea- 
son why many of the Rambler 
Roses should not be used for 
cuttings upon which to bud 
other Roses. Crimson Ram- 
bler roots freely from cuttings, 
so also do the Yellow Rambler 
and, in fact, all the multiflora 
tribe. I was much, impressed 
in a brief visit to a Guernsey 
nursery last autumn with the 
various methods they had of 
perey Rosa polyantha as a 
stock for Roses. Plants of 
Vicomtesse Folkestone were 
quite 3 feet high, and Maréchal 
Niel, L’Ideal, and others had 
grown enormously in the one 
season. This stock was also 
used to make short standards. 
Extra long cuttings were in- 
serted, and the buds of Tea 
Roses inserted in the stem of 
the rooted cuttings at about 
2 feet from the ground. The 
result was a most wonderful 
head of growth on such a very 
slender stem. Whether this 
result was due to climatic con- 
ditions Iam unable tosay. I 
know the late Mr. Girdlestone 
had a high opinion of R. poly- 
antha as a stock for Roses, 
My experience has been that one 
obtains a very large plant, but 
with too much spray, or what 
is better known as weak wood, 
so that one is obliged to cut 
back the plants severely to 
obtain any quality of blossom. 
When getting the hedge 
Briers, do not despise the lowly 
ones. I like to plant such 
stocks against a wall or fence, 
and bud them there. What 
grand flowers they yield if left 
undisturbed. These short stocks 
are easily protected in bad wea- 
ther. Where the Penzance 
Sweet Briers have been freely 
planted, these produce excellent 
cuttings, and if not wanted for 
further plantations, why not 
use them as stocks’? Consider- 
ing the ease with which this 
class is propagated, it is sur- 
prising they are not more fre- 
quently used as hedge plants 
instead of so much Quick and Privet, and what 
can be more beautiful than a tall hedge of 
Briers in autumn when all aglow with the 
gorgeous fruit? Rosa, 





NOTHS AND RHPLIKS. 


Budding standard Briers (Sy/ph).— 
It is the usual practice where standard Briers 
are extensively grown to allow the growths of 
the Briers that are budded to remain their full 
length until the end of January or early in 
February. By so doing root action is much 
assisted. There would be no objection to 
cutting back the Brier growths after the leaf 
has fallen should they be wanted for cuttings, 











_ in which early Potatoes have been forced comes 
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close and mat the frame down only when frost 
appears imminent. Of course, watering and 
such matters must be looked after, and if these 
and other details are attended to the grower will 
be rewarded with a good batch of hardy, 
vigorous plants, ready for planting out by the 
middle of March. It is quite possible that the 
plants in pots will need a shift into pots one size 
larger before they can be planted out, and they 
may also have to be moved out of the green- 
house to a cold-pit or frame in consequence of 
the space they occupy being required for other 
purposes. In many ways this is not a bad 
thing, asa too lengthened stay in the greenhouse 
ofttimes leads to the plants becoming ‘“‘ leggy,” 
while in the cooler atmosphere of the cold-pit or 
frame there is no risk of this occurring. 

The plants are generally planted out between 
the end of February and the middle of March, 
much depending on position and climatic con- 
ditions. A border at the foot of a south wall or 
that in front of a range of greenhouses is the 
best position to select for Cauliflowers, and, 
failing this, choose the warmest and most shel- 
tered spot there is to be found in the garden 
If handlights or closhes are to hand, place 
them in position before planting takes place, so 
that the plants will not be exposed for any 
length of time. If these conveniences are non- 
existent, then placa them in deeply drawn 
furrows, and protect at night with inverted 
flower-pots or with branches of Yew, Spruce, or 
Laurel. I once saw excellent Cauliflowers cut 
the first week in June which had been grown 
with no other protection than that jast named. 
Handlights are, of course, a great convenience, 
a3 each one will accommodate four plants, while 
the latter can bs always protected from any 
severe weather at night by covering with mats 
or bags, thus rendering the grower independent 
of the elements to a great extent. Always 
enrich the border on which these early Cauli- 
flowers are to be grown by digging in plenty of 
well-rotted manure some weeks previous to 
planting, as they delight in and require a rich 
root-run, A. W. 


but to do so in the height of the growing season 
would not only be a check to the growth, but 
there would be a danger that the inserted buds 
would start, which is not advisable. Weshould 
recommend you to make quite sure the buds are 
dead before cutting away the growth, as many 
Tea Roses have that appearance until the 
lengthening days start them into growth. Itis 
quite certain the non-cutting back of the 
growths was in no way responsible for the 
failure of the buds, Rather may we seek a 
cause in the unripeness of the wood, or the 
pulling out of the germ when budding. If you 
are convinced that the buds are dead, the Brier 
growth should be cut back as hard as possible 
right up to the main stem, then you secure a 
new growth for budding into next June or July. 
It is a very good time now to cut back budded 
Briers. We usually retain a portion of Brier 
above the inserted bud in order to assist root 
action. As soon as the Brier growths are an 
inch or so in length they are pinched back, and 
when the bud has attained a length of 3 inches 
or 4 inches or more the growth is removed close 
up to the bud. A Bamboo cane split in half or 
other piece of wood about 2 feet in length is 
tied on to the top of the Brier, and the Rose 
shoot secured to it. This is very important, as 
when the wind is rough the bud is liable to be 
blown clean out. 


forced ; and plants that have not been trans- 
planted usually have the strongest crowns, as 
they have grown on unchecked. 

There are several ways of forcing, but scarcely 
anybody who has secured good strong Asparagus 
can fail to make it grow. A steady tempera- 
ture at the roots of about 75 degs., with some 
10 degs. less in the atmosphere (which should 
be of a genial character), will grow Asparagus of 
the best quality. Where there is plenty of 
strong roots, the best plan is to make up gentle 
hotbeds of leaves and manure in succession. 
Place the roots as thickly as they will stand on 
the top, and cover with 2 inches or 3 inches of 
light, rich soil. Place in the centre of the bed 
a stick, to tell the temperature, and mat up the 
frame till the heads of the Asparagus are push- 
ing through. The frame must then be un- 
covered daily, and air must be given on mild 
days. Asparagus may be forced in pans, pots, 
or boxes, and these may, until growth has com- 
menced, be placed in the Mushroom-house, as 
light is quite unnecessary till growth appears 
above ground. Weak, tepid manure-water 
should be given when necessary, and a soaking 
applied when the roots are placed in the frame, in 
order to settle the soil around them. The first 
batch that is forced in the autumn should have 
the tops cut off early, in order to send the 
plants to rest. E. 



































































































































VEGETABLES. 


EARLY CAULIFLOWERS. 


To have Cauliflowers ready to succeed late 
Broccoli is the ambition of all. This is accom- 
plished in two ways, one of which is to sow seed 
early in September and winter the plants in a 
cold-frame, and the other is to raise the plants 
from seed as early in the year as possible. 
Where conveniences exist for so doing, the 
former method is that generally adopted, and 
the varieties grown for the purpose are either 
Early London or Walcheren, and in some cases 
both, the latter thus forming a succession to the 
former. Early London is not a success in every 
locality, and, when this is found to be the case, 
Walcheren is an excellent substitute, and if the 
seed is sown the last week in August, heads will 
be ready for cutting every bit as early as those of 
Early London. I have a great partiality for 
Walcheren, and always grow it, not only for 
first crop, but for successional supplies also 
until Autumn Giant is ready for the table. It 
is not always possible or convenient to set apart 
a frame for the plants during the winter months, 
and the raising of the plants has to be done under 
glass and as early in January as circumstances 
will permit. For this sowing seed of quick 
maturing varieties only should be sown, of 
which several are now offered by our leading 
seedsmen, and are generally designated forcing 
Caulifowers. They are quite distinct from the 
varieties previously named. They make less 
growth and yield smaHer heads, but the fact of 
their turning in so quickly is a great desider- 
atum where the wintering of Cauliflower plants 
is quite out of the question. If properly 
managed, these forcing Cauliflowers give ex- 
cellent results, the great thing being to secure 
dwarf, sturdy plants by raising them in a cool 
temperature, and not to let them become leggy, 
drawn or attenuated plants being of no use 
whatever. A pan or box sown with seed and 
stood close up to the glass in a greenhouse will 
yield a good number of plants, and, as a rule, 
sufficient for all ordinary purposes. When they 
Lave made two or four leaves they are ready 
either for potting or pricking out, and this 
should on no account be delayed, otherwise the 
plants will draw and spoil. A 60-siz2d pot will 
accommodate one plant, which should be buried 
in the soil up to the seed leaf. For compost, a 
mixture consisting of four-fifths good holding 
loam and the remainder well-rotted manure and 
a little leaf-mould answers admirably. A frame 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Rhubarb-—fruit or vegetable ? —K ndly settle 
a small controversy for me. Let me kuow whether 
‘‘Rhubarb” comes under the heading of a fruit or vege- 
table in one of your coming issues?7—E H. M. 


[The stems of Rhubarb cannot be described as 
fruit, although they are used for tarts and 
sweets for table use. Nothing can properly be 
described as fruit botanically unless it is the 
produce of flowers, and is either seed or encloses 
seed. In gardening phraseology everything 
suitable for eating as food produced from 
flowers, when ripe or matured, and consisting 
of soft, succulent, or juicy flesh, is termed fruit. 
Peas and Beans as pods are fruit, but not in the 
game sense. ‘Tomatoes are classed both as fruits 
and vegetables, but Rhubarb can be a vegetable 
only. | 
_ Protecting vegetables in frost.— 
Although we had a few sharp frosts last month, 
still, no very material harm has been done to 
vegetables. It is when we have prolonged 
severe frost great iojury is sometimes done. 
Where it is practicable a store of straw-litter 
or Fern, either in an outhouse or in a stack, 
is a valuable aid to the needed protection, 
especially if it be used after there has been a 
slight frost to harden the surface of the soil. 
Then Celery in ridges can be covered up with 
advantage. So also can late white Broccoli, 
July-sown Carrots, Parsnips left in the ground, 
Parsley, Stachys tuberifera that is left in the 
ground, Endive, Lettuce, and, indeed, anything 
liable to harm from severe frost A moderate 
coating of such light dry material protects not 
only from frost, but also from what often 
accompanies frost—harsh, keen winds.—A. D. 


Early Carrots.—These are always appre- 
ciated in the kitchen when young, not too large, 
and drawn as required, and they form one of 
the first crops to be obtained from a gentle hot- 
bed. From 6 inches to 9 inches of rich soil 
should be placed over the leaves, and to induce 
the roots to strike down freely it is a good plan 
to pass the soil through a coarse sieve, to remove 
stones and hard lumps. A compost that suits 
Carrots admirably is composed of loam from an 
old Cucumber or Melon-bed, with the addition 
of wood-ashes, spent Mushroom-manure, and 
road-grit. The roots strike through this 
quickly, and the quality is improved by rapid 
growth. There is sometimes a doubt about 
Carrot-seed germinating properly, and to guard 
against a poor crop it is sown thickly, but 
growth must be carefully watched afterwards, 
and the number of plants reduced directly it is 
seen they are coming up freely, and as soon as 
the seedlings have been well thinned the soil 
should be settled round the roots of those which 
remain, by affording tepid water through a rose 
can. Air must be given on all favourable occa- 
sions as soon as the seedlings appear above the 
soil, and the lights covered with double mats 
during severe nights. Early Nantes, Karly 
Gem, and French Forcing are recommended for 
first crops, 





FORCING ASPARAGUS. 


I LIKE young plants best for forcing ; they seem 
more vigorous, and require less heat to start 
them than older ones. Where much Asparagus 
has to be forced it is best to make the raising 
of the plants for forcing a separate affair, 
distinct from the beds or trenches kept to supply 
the table in spring. The ground for sowing the 
seed should be prepared now by manuring and 
deep digging or trenching. If the soil is ofa 
clayey character, it must be opened, either by 
adding something to it, or by burning a part of 
it. The latter plan is not adopted so often as 
it might be, though there is no better—or, may 
I add, cheaper—way of warming and opening 
up heavy, cold clays. Six inches of the ashes 
from burnt clay spread over the surface will 
have a lasting effect, rendering land difficult to 
cultivate, and upon which some things only 
lingered, fertile and capable of carrying every 
crop usually cultivated in a garden. The roots 
of Asparagus plants have not the power of 
making their way in heavy, unwor ed soil. 
Hence the importance of thoroughly breaking 
up the soil and making it light by mixing with 
it plenty of burnt or charred earth, The seeds 
should be sown thinly in March when the land is 
in a well pulverised condition. Sow in drills 
1 inch deep, and, instead of dropping in the seeds 
all along the drill, place them in little patches 
1 foot apart, three seeds ina patch. The drills 
should be 3 feet apart, When the young plants 
are up, and it can be seen which are taking the 
lead, take away all the plants but one, leaving, 
of course, the strongest. There is an advantage 
in having a power of selection, as some seeds, 
and the plants springing from them, possess 
more power from the first than others. A little 
artificial manure is a help if we are contending 
against time; either guano or superphosphate 
may be employed, scattering it along the drills 
when the seeds aresown. The first year nothing 
but cleanly culture will be necessary. A row of 
Lettuces or Spinach may be grown between the 
rows in summer, and in winter they should 
receive a mulching of good manure, and the 
spaces between the rows should be forked up 
roughly, though not, of course, to injure or 
expose the roots. Under very liberal culture, 
three-year-old roots from the seeds may be 


in most useful for pricking Cauliflowers into, as, 
not only does the soil suit them, but there is just 
enough latent heat left in the hot-bed to give the 
young plants a start. The plants should be set 
out not less than 6 inches apart, and it is 
necessary to shade them from bright sunshine 
for a few days until the roots become active. 
After this, grow them as sturdy as possible by 
admitting air on every favourable occasion, and 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


— 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED CHERRIES, 


Tum different flowering Cherries are justly en- 
titled to a place among trees remarkable for the 
beauty of their blossoms, Even those grown for 
the sake of their fruits are delighttul ; but from 
an ornamental point of view they are surpassed 
by the double-flowered forms, of which there 
are several in cultivation. The Cherries were 
at one time included in the genus Cerasus, but 
now they are classed with the Plum family 
(Prunus), a fact that it is well to bear in mind, 
as in some books and lists they are still spoken 
of as Cerasus, while in others the newer style of 
nomenclature is adopted. The double-flowered 
Cherries in general cultivation spring from two 
widely different sources—viz , our own British 
species and the Japanese Prunus pseudo-Cerasus, 
of which there are many forms. The largest 
and finest of the European kinds is the 

Prunus Avium (double-flowered variety of 
the Gean), one of the species from whence the 
numerous garden Cherries have been obtained. 
This forms a fine bold-growing tree that will 
reach a height of 20 feet to 30 feet or even 
more, and in spring the large double blossoms 
of the purest white are borne in great profusion. 





Japanese Cherry. From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Essex. 


Standing by itself this Cherry forms a hand- 
some, well-balanced specimen, that is seen 
perhaps at its best when planted as a lawn tree. 

Prunus Crrasus or Cerasus vulzaris (the 
common wild Cherry), as it used to ba called, is 
often confounded with the preceding, but it is 
altogether a smaller tree, though some of the 
double-flowered varieties are very beautiful. 
One of the best, yet a very old variety, is 
persicifolia, whose large double flowers are 
prettily tinged with pink. Another charming 
kind ig Rhexi flore-pleno, known sometimes as 
Cerasus caproniana multiplex, which bears 
pure white double flowers, suspended on long 
stalks. 

Prunus psEUDO-CERASUS, a Japanese tree, 
has been known in this country for many years, 
but of late, owing to the introduction of several 
other varieties, a good deal of extra attention 
has been directed towards it. Of this, the most 
popular are the double white form and that 
known as Watereri, in which the blossoms are 
large and of a delicate shade of pink. A very 
fine form of the Japanese species was introduced 
and distributed by Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea. 
It is named James H. Veitch, and its prominent 
characteristics are deep rose- pink double 
flowers, each about a couple of inches in 
diameter, which are borne in great profusion, 
and contrast pleasingly with the light bronze- 
tinted young foliage. Prunus pseudo-Cerasus 
flowers naturally a little earlier than the Gean, 
and, as blossoms are plentifully borne, even in a 
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| into bloom for the greenhouse or conservatory. 







































small state, it is a general favourite for forcing | bearing plants near each other; but it is sur- 
prising to see how the pollen from a single male 
will set the berries on plants quite separate on 
the same tree or growing about the garden on 
different ones. 

Sowrne,—The seeds may be sown whenever a 
ripe berry can be had, and if this is an old one 
on the plant it will be found already sprouted 
within. It is best to sow them in the late 
spring if they can be had fresh, for the advanc- 
ing foliage helps to hide them from the birds. 
They are best placed on the under side of young 
boughs, and may be protected for the first year 
by a wrapping of gauze; that, however, should 
not press upon the seed. This will preserve 
them from birds and also from snails and wood- 
lice and such-like, but must not be so arranged 
as to form a harbour for vermin. 

Mistletoe is very fond of the Apple-tree and 
various Poplars, and also grows well on the 
Mountain Ash. Of course, its life is dependent 
on that of its foster parent, and its vigour varies 
with the health of the supporting tree. Young 
Apple-trees with Mistletoe on them may be had. 
It does not perceptibly affect the fruitfulness of 
the tree when not sown too much upon it, and 
one would willingly sacrifice for its sake a few 
Apples. 


Though flowering trees are admired by many, 
we cannot as a nation claim an equal amount of 
interest in such matters as the Japanese, by 
whom the flowering season of some of the 
principal favourites is regarded as a general 
holiday. 


MISTLETOE CULTURE, 


To grow Mistletoe upon suitable trees is by no 
means a difficult matter if only the seed be set 
in a natural way. I have a Hawthornden 
Apple-tree with many luxuriant and fruitful 
growths of this interesting plant upon it. I 
stick the naked seed upon the clean, smooth 
bark of a young bough, and protect it for a year 
from birds and insects. Itis, however, a curious 
fact that nearly everyone who asks how it is 
done will volunteer the supposition that a slit 
is made in the bark to cover the berry ; but 
slits in the bark are altogether unnatural and 
unnecessary, 

THE SEEDS depend for their successful ger- 
mination upon some agency that affords them a 
chance of adhering to the bark. They seem to 
need that soft texture for a seed-bed until the 
time comes for them to penetrate the harder 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Escallonia macrantha.—This_ well- 
known evergreen is fairly hardy in, most parts of 
England, and is not verys«particular as to soil ; 
if not wholly composed of a stiff cold clay it does 
not want any special preparation made for it. 
On walls from 6 feet to 7 feet high its flowers 
look cheerful in summer and its leaves have 
always a bright green appearance. What prun- 
ing it needs should be done early in April. Thin 
out some of the old exhausted shoots to make 
room for young growth, and shorten back some 
of the growth that is always freely produced 
near the main stem and larger branches. 

Growing: Cornus.—I should be much obliged if 
you would kindly let me know through the columns of 
your paper how to treat — i.e , what soil, position, etc., 
these three sorts of Cornus—C. alternifolia, O. canadensis, 
and ©. florida—like? Oornus alternifolia, planted two 
years, no growth within 20 yards of river, good bed of 
garden manure made, but near an old castle, possibly 
pavement limestone below, at least 10 feet below surface. 
What would you recommend here? Oornus florida I have 
not tried. Do you recommend it? If so, what treatment, 
etc.? If it is unlikely to flower and show its white sepals 
I trust you will tell me. Oornuscanadensis I cannot grow 
here. Could you give me some advice? I have tried 
peat and sand and all positions as regards shade and 
sunlight.—R. E. D. 

[Cornus canadensis delights in a cool, moist, 
vegetable soil, with plenty of grit therein. As 
peat varies so much we should advise you to try 
well-decayed leaf-mould in its place, for more 
nourishment will be derived therefrom than 
from many kinds of peat. Drought at any sea- 
son is very injurious to it, hence water must be 
given in the summer if necessary. A partial 
shade, such as that afforded by Azaleas, which 
thrive under similar conditions, will suit it 
exactly. Cornus alternifolia will grow well in 
ordinary soil provided it is fairly moist. You 
speak of a good bed of garden manure ; 
perhaps this has been overdone, and the plant 
is actually suffering from an excess of nourish- 
ment. Again, the question suggests itself 
whether it is firmly planted, as we have had 
several instances brought under our notice of 
late where the non-success of different trees and 
shrubs was caused by loose planting. As your 
plant is probably not a large one, we should 
advise you to take out a hole about a couple of 
feet in diameter, and as much in depth, and fill 
with a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, 
trod down firmly. In this plant your Cornus, 
thoroughly securing it in position, take care it 
does not suffer from drought, and your trouble 
should be at an end. We cannot recommend 
Cornus florida, for though delightful in America, 
where the wood gets well ripened, in our 
changeable climate and humid atmosphere it is 
never a success, and it is not at all likely to 
flower in a satisfactory manner. ] 

Ceanothus azureus.—In the west of 
England and also in many parts of the south 
this fine plant passes through a severe winter 
unharmed, and when it does so we have few 
things to compare with it, for it flowers freely 
and the leafage is ample. A warm south or west 
wall should be chosen for it In a good deep soil 
it will reach a height of from 12 feet to 14 feet. 


tissues of the inner wood. They cannot thrive 
upon the rugged old bark that is congenial to 
Mosses and Lichens, though they will start into 
growth almost anywhere. To produce a plant 
a Mistletoe seed must come into contact with 
the bright, clean, vital bark of a young stem or 
bough, and into this one, and often two, green 
fangs from the seed will soon be seen to fasten 
themselves by a sucker-like mouth. These bite 
the bark, and nothing more is visible of the first 
year’s growth. In the second year the body of 
the seed is absorbed and the green fangs 
strengthened ; but still no upward growth is 
observable. The roots progress among the 
fibres of the woud, and the bark is made to swell 
as if there were a knot beneath. This is a sure 
sign that the young plant is safe, and in the 
second year’s stage of growth. In the third 
year’s course there will be developed a tiny pair 
of Mistletoe leaves, perhaps from the green stem 
that broke from the seed, but this is very fre- 
quently dead, and the pair of leaves rise as from 
a sucker. There will soon be several of these 
young stems, and when once their leaves are 
developed the growth becomes bold and rapid. 
Although only one joint of stem and its pair of 
leaves are produced in a year, other stems keep 
breaking from the neighbourhood of the seed, 
and there is soon a ‘*bunch.” At the fifth year 
the sex of each plant will be discernible, for the 
Mistletoe is dicecious, and for this reason I have 
always planted a group of four or five seeds 








together, so as to have both flowering and fruit- It requires rather careful pruning to induce it to 
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flower regularly all over the plant. It is best 
not to prune it until March, and then to nail in 
a fair proportion of the last year’s wood and to 
cut out some of the old, as it is the young wood 
of the previous year that principally produces 
the flowering shoots. It is a plant of quick 
growth, and requires rather a large space in 
which to develop its branches in a proper 
manner 


FRUIT. 


— 


PEAR GLOU MORCEAU. 


THIS in warm soils may be classed as first-rate 
for late use. Few varieties are superior to it 
for cropping if the soil is well drained and the 
trees kept well thinned. Few varieties are 
equal to Glon Morceau for cropping where it 
succeeds. For winter supplies the fruit should 
be left hanging on the trees as late as possible. 
It is best not to gather till the leaves are partly 
off ; by so doing the fruits keep sound 
well into January. This variety 
grown in bush form also fruits freely, 
It makes one of our best cordon Pears, 
and grown thus is one of the most 
productive and makes abundance of 
fruit spurs, which some varieties 
when grown as cordons fail todo, Glou 
Morceau is a very old variety, and has 
been: grown largely in the southern 
parts of the country. When grown 
in unsuitable soil it is different in 
texture and appearance, the skin 
rough and the flesh of poor quality. 
Unfortunately, in wet soil this variety 
cracks badly and is much spotted, but 
it is worth special culture even in 
adverse soils, as one can readily assist 
it by drainage and by using. potash 
freely. The Quince-stock is'the best 
for this variety. On the Pear the 
fruits are smaller and not so well 
flavoured. We have so few good Pears 
at this season that any variety which 
gives a good supply is valuable, and 
especially those which are free bearers 
and reliable. 


REMOVING ESTABLISHED 
VINES. 
(REPLY To ‘‘ EK. B.”) 


EsTABLISHED Vines of a greater age 
than those you inquire about have 
been removed and planted in new 
borders, and have, in some instances, 
done very well. We think, however, 
this is not the best course to pursue, 
for young Vines are much more eaaily 
dealt with and more certain of ulti- 
mate success. While you are waiting 
for growth and ripening of your pro- 
spective crop you might make a new 
border and plant young Vines in 
your new house, and thus you would 
be gaining time and probably greater 
success. Certainly, if you have more 
room on the western side for making 
a border choose this in preference to 
the eastern side where there is re- 
striction of space. There is no 
possible reason why you should not grow 
Vines in the same house that you accommodate 
your bedding plants, and that, too, without the 
need of a partition to divide it internally. 
Your border would be better made up a portion 
at a time, and there is no need for a good depth 
of soil. Invariably such deep borders do not 
become fully occupied with roots; the only 
merit of a deep border is that it retains moisture 
more than a shallow one. There is not much 
gain in your case of having the border one part 
in and the other outside the house; you would 
do better to plant outside altogether. By 
making the border at once with new soil, say a 
yard wide, procuring some planting canes from 
a good nursery and planting them in March, 
they would be established by the autumn. If 
you prefer to retain your existing Vines you 
will need to dig up carefully and retain all the 
fibrous and main roots possible and remove 
them with as little delay as possible to their 
new quarters so that the roots do not suffer 
much by their transfer. Have the border 
realy some time previous so that it becomes 











consolidated and the grassy portions of the}examined at short intervals than when placed 


loam decayed. Top spit from pasture-land is 
that advised for the construction of new borders, 
incorporating with it a little fresh horse-drop- 


in bnlk. Of course, a great deal depends as to 
the keeping qualities of Apples upon the kind 
of fruit room one has. Such structures ought 


pings if at all poor, lime rubble, and crushed | always to be on a north aspect, I consider, as 


bones, 
to the position and surroundings, 


Drainage should be provided according | here the sun has not the same chance of vary- 
If the border | ing the temperature as it would have did the 


is raised above the ordinary level of the| fruit room catch the sun’s rays from early March 


ground, or if the soil is of a light description | onwards, 


The fruit also keeps much better in 


and the subsoil open material, then but little|}a dark place kept fairly close; in fact, my 
will be called for; on the other hand, if the |fruit-room gets no more ventilation than a few 
opposite extremes obtain then drainage must|chased gratings at the bottom of the wall 


be more fully entered upon. 
Vines a wider border may be required than is 
named, but even then it is advisable to con- 
struct it piecemeal. The Vines by this periodic 
extension will receive a new stimulus each time, 
with the prospective possibilities of heavier crops 
as a result. October or November would be the 
better time to move the old Vines, as then some 
new roots would be made the same autumn, 
and these prove a help in their start in spring. 
If planted outside the border must be protected 








A good late Pear, Glou Morceau. 


with a mulch of strawy manure in summer to 
keep out the sun, and the exposed stems must 
be bound round with hay-bands to prevent 
injury in spring by the action of frost on the 
sap. If you plant new Vines and desire a white 
Grape we would advise Foster’s Seedling rather 
than Buckland Sweetwater. 





LATE DESSERT APPLES. 


Goop Apples that will keep well into the month 
of May are not over-numerous, consequently 
any varieties that remain plump up to that date 
are valuable to the gardener, who has to main- 
tain a daily supply of fruit for the table. A 
great mistake often made is in gathering late 
varieties too early. In favourable autumns the 
fruit can well remain on the trees until quite 
late in October, and too much care cannot be 
exercised in plucking them from the tree and 
conveying the same to the store room. Again, 


For the older|admit on the north and west side from the 


middle of November until the last of the fruit 
is used up. No doubt a great deal depends on 
the soil, position, climate, etc.,.as to the long 
keeping of some varieties, but a great deal more 
depends upon the gathering and storage of 
them. Blenheim Orange, while at its best 
about Christmas, keeps well into April, and the 
game may be said of Cox’s Orange, King of the 
Pippins, and the Ribston. I do not hold such 
a high opinion as to the flavour of King of the 
Pippins as do some growers, and intend heading 
back several trees of this and working Scarlet 
Nonpareil, Sturmer Pippin, and Adams’ Pear 
main, three grand Apples for late use ; in fact, 
I consider Scarlet Nonpareil runs~Cox’s very 
close as regards flavour, and with me it is a much 
heavier cropper. The one drawback is the 
fruit is very liable to crack, which, of course, 
detracts from its appearance, also keeping 
qualities, though, as a rule, it is a small 
percentage that falls a prey to this cracking. 
Sturmer Pippin is the latest keeping Apple 
here, and is often good in the month of June, 
and richly flavoured. I have one tree of Lord 
Burghley, and, while a good late kind, I cannot 
give it the meed of praise some growers do. 
Probably owing to the tree being rather old it 
is also rather subject to canker. Adams’ Pear- 
main does well and is highly appreciated, and 
succeeds asastandard. Speaking of Pearmains, 
I would like to call attention to Christmas 
Pearmain, a richly-flavoured Apple of much 
merit. The tree grows and crops well as a 
pyramid with me, and the fruit gets almost 
crimson in colour. Baxter's Pearmain also 
crops freely and keeps well into February. 
PLANTING may still be carried out if not too 
wet or frosty, though the end of November is 
the best time to do it, especially on light soils, 
so that the trees may be able to lay hold of the 
new soil ere severe weather sets in. A mulch 
of strawy manure should be placed 18 inches or 
so around the base, and standards should be 
securely staked so that wind may not rock the 
tree to and fro, J. M. B. 
Hast Devon, 





PEAR WINTER NELIS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF **GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 


Srr,—The statement that the Horticultural 
Society has given a certificate to Winter Nelis 
Pear reads like a joke to anyone who knows the 
fruit, seen in almost every good fruit garden, 
and a Pear well suited to our climate, getting its 
true and best flavour in our country. Surely, 
with the number of new fruits raised in America 
and on the Continent the fruit committee might 
find more profitable work than sitting in solemn 
judgment on a Pear, the best known of all for 
quality so far as Pears have been tested for 
flavour in Britain. W. 





EARLY MELONS, 


THosE who wish for ripe fruit in April or early 
May will do well to sow now. Of course, much 
depends upon the means to force and the struc- 
ture in which the plants are grown. Many 
have an idea that Melon culture in frames in 
these days of cheap glasshouses is a thing of the 
past, but such is not the case provided the 
frames are well heated and well placed as 
regards full light and sun. Provided the plants 
are near the glass and well covered in severe 
weather and a genial temperature maintained 
(not less than 65 degs. at night), there need be 
no fear of failure. Of course, those who have 
heated pits are much better off, and can train 
their plants close to the glass and keep up the 
desired temperature and moisture. Those who 
have to make shift with heated frames can 


varieties that are required to be kept as long as | adopt the old plan of fixing a trellis at 15 inches 


possible are better if placed in a single layer, as 
the fruit can be much more conveniently 


to 18 inches from the glass and training the 
shoots over this, By this method there. is less 
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fear of damping and setting is more readily a little dear at first, are the cheapest and best 
in the end, as they last for an indefinite time. 


performed. Sow two seeds in a small pot 
nearly close to the edge, and when above ground 
thin to the stronger. Use a compost of sifted 
loam and leaf-mould, making the soil firm in 
the pots before sowing ; plunge in bottom-heat 
of 80 degs. The seeds will push through the 
soil without water being given if the compost is 
moist when made up. Plants grown far from 
the glass thus early in the year soon become thin 
and drawn. As soon as the plants show the 
third leaf they should get a warm shelf as near 
the light as possible. Potting on if planting 
out can be practised is not necessary, as the 
warmth from the bed gives a stimulus to the 
plants and time is saved. If only a few roots 
are secured in the seed-pots the plants soon 
make rapid progress after they get into the new 
warm soil. Should there be any delay at plant- 
ing it may be necessary to give a shift ; in such 
cases it is well to give bottom-heat at this 
season of the year. 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Custard Apple.—Will someone kindly say how the 
above fruit is used? Is it eaten raw or cooked in some 
form? I had some sent me, but am at a loss to know how 
to use them.—E. V. 

“Pear Josephine de Malines.—This 
good old Pear is just coming into use, and, 
judging by the sound appearance of the fruits, 
the supply will last for some time tocome. It 
is not at all fastidious as to the way in which 
it is grown, as it will succeed equally well 
whether it be as a standard, bush, espalier, or 
wall-tree. It is also a consistent cropper, and 
in some seasons it is necessary to thin freely, 
otherwise the fruits will be small, and the 
chances of the tree bearing the following season 
jeopardised in consequence of the great strain 
engendered thereby.—A. W. 


Top-dressing or mulching the soil with 
manure has of late years been most successfully 
carried out. By this plan of annually adding a 
little fresh food in the shape of a top-dressing, 
the active rootlets find something congenial 
close to the surface, for the worms draw it in 
and the rains wash down the nutriment, so that 
there is little difficulty in keeping up the 
fertility of trees when once properly started. 
Oae frequently meets with trees that have been 
thrust into small holes in hard, half-prepared 
soil ; such trees yield but very indifferent crops, 
mainly because the surface roots have perished 
from neglect to supply them with food ; conse- 
quently a few large coarse roots have struck 
down into the cold subsoil, with the result that 
the shoots are gross and watery, and fail to 
ripen or produce flower-buds, or if they do 
flower and produce fruit it never finishes off 
well. If anyone who is not satisfied with the 
result of letting the roots take care of them- 
selves will try more liberal diet, he will soon 
find a marked improvement both in the trees 
and their produce. 

Digging amongst Raspberries.— 
These, like Strawberries, are often much 
weakened and injured by the spade or fork, as 
being surface rooters, they cannot be dug 
amongst without the principal feeders being 
destroyed, and therefore the ground should 
never be disturbed beyond what is absolutely 
necessary for keeping weeds down. Give a good 
dressing of half-rotten manure immediately after 
the canes are thinned out and restaked and tied, 
and as it lies the greater part of the winter, the 
jaices get washed out and enrich the soil for the 
plants. During spring and summer the manure 
is of equal or even greater service by the shade 
it affords, thus preventing evaporation, which is 
of. great importance to Raspberries, as they 
require much moisture when swelling and ripen- 
ing their fruit. A mulching, in a great 
measure, secures this for them, especially 
when put on early, as then the rains are kept 
in the earth instead of being drawn out by 
the sun and wind in the spring. Many who 
grow Raspberries are much put to for stakes to 
support them, and various are the plans adopted 
to do without them, one of the best being to 
bring half the canes of one plantover tothe other, 
go that they meet and form an arch by bending 
and interlacing or tying the tops. This keeps 
them stiff and erect. Another good way is to 
strain a strong piece of galvanised wire down 
the sides of the rows, to which the Raspberries 
may be made fast bya tie. Iron rods, though 










Vines (Pinkie).—You would do better to 
plant your Vines before they start than defer it 
until leaves have formed. You did right in 
cutting them back last year, but you will not 
need to cut them back so severely this time. 
You do not say what length of cane they have 
made, if you are planting in an inside border, or 
what is the height to roof from the border. 
These particulars would have aided a fuller 
reply. 
just as the buds are commencing to swell or to 
burst, and the usual custom is to disentangle 
the roots from the soil by first soaking them in 
water, which expedites the work, laying out the 
roots to their extremities in the new soil about 
2 inches beneath the surface. 
in front and easily reached by the Vine, it 
might be made the point to which to prune ; if, 
on the other hand, it is more lofty, then do not 
allow this to govern its length of cane, but cut 
it to within 2 feet or 3 feet of the soil. 
means attempt to take any fruit this year, that 
would be a fatal step ; rather build up a strong 
and vigorous cane from which you may reason- 
ably expect a couple of bunches another year if 
the growth is, as it should be, from a newly 
planted cane in a well-made border. 






could be grown in company with above? 
should be pleased. Also, any advice as to making border? 


Planting and pruning Muscat 


The better time to permanently plant is 


If the roof is low 


By no 


Some- 
times, however, Vines do not respond so well as 


one expects ; in that case you must act according 
to circumstances, 
sise, and that is not to hamper their progress by 
crowding other plants about them, but rather 
give them a clear course, 


One point we would empha- 


You will find this 
much more remunerative in the end. In plant- 


ing, cover the roots with a little fine soil, and 


make your border firm. 


Replanting vinery.—AsI am replanting half of a 
vinery (cold-house), 20 yards in length, which has been 
filled with Black Hamburgh, may I ask what other sorts 
If any whites 


I have plenty of sods from pasture (light soil).—NoRFoLk. 

[Yes, you can plant Royal Muscadine (white), 
Madresfield Court, and Foster’s Seedling (white). 
The drainage of Vine-borders is of paramouut 
importance, but as regards this no rule can be 
laid down. Where the site is clay or approach- 
ing to it, concrete is needed to ensure an escape 
from the evils of water rising into the border, 
and to prevent the roots penetrating into the 
bad sub-soil. In cold, low-lying districts the 
depth of outside borders should not exceed 
2) feet at back, and, gradually diminishing 
towards the front, should not be deeper than 
2 feet at that point. After the natural soil has 
been removed, and previous to laying on the 
concrete, a drain should be carried along the 
front of the intended border at some 6 inches 
below the general level. This should have an 
outlet of a safe and reliable character, and 
should receive a good covering of stones or 
bricks. Nine inches of brickbats should also be 
laid upon the surface of the concrete, which 
should be 3 inches thick, and havea good fall 
from the wall of the vinery to the main drain 
already referred to. Should there be any pro- 
bability of the roots finding their way into any 
uncongenial quarters, walls 43 inches thick 
should be erected as a preventive. Where the 
sub-soil is sand or gravel the necessity for arti- 
ficial drainage is reduced to a minimum. For 
early forcing an inside border is the best, as 
then the roots are more on an equality with the 
foliage as regards temperature. The best com- 
post is holding loam, adding mortar rubble and 
bones or bone-meal, Turves, Grass side down- 
wards, should be placed over the drainage to 
prevent the soil choking it. Firm borders, 
made piecemeal, keep the roots at home, and 
each new addition, being sweet and fresh, in- 
creases the vigour and fruitfulness of the Vines 
just at the time when they stand most in need 
of it. ] 





Photographs ot Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer cach week a copy of the latest 
edition of the ‘* English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents, 
indoors or outdoors, sent to us in any one week. 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1, 
Mr. 8. Cunningham, Fernhill, Belfast, for 
sheltered nook at Glencairn, Belfast. 2, Miss 
F. M. Duke, Dammer, Basingstoke, for Rose 
Aimée Vibert. 





BIRDS. 


Canary ailing (M. B.).—Seeing that your 


bird does not obtain relief under your excellent 
treatment, it is to be feared that it is a hopeless 
case. 
with asthma or bronchitis rarely improve, but 
gradually waste away and die. 
preparation called ‘* Asthmarine,” said to be 


The fact is that Canaries once affected 
There is a@ 


invaluable in cases of asthma, cold, wheezing, 


and all affections of the lungs to which birds 
are liable. 


You might, perhaps, like to try it, 
It would no doubt give relief at least, and can 
be obtained of W. Rudd, Bird Specialist, 
Norwich. It is inexpensive, a small bettle 
costing 94., free by post.—S. 8. G. 


African Singing Finch (Zite//a).—We 
carefully examined this bird, which was very 
thin, proving that it had been ailing for some 
time. The internal organs were healthy with 
exception of the liver, which was slightly con- 
gested. Being already in low condition it 
very possibly caught a chill on being removed 
from the aviary to fresh quarters. It did not 
appear to have partaken of any food for some 
time before its death. Sometimes, on being 
introduced to a new cage, birds fail to find 
the seed supply and so die from exhaustion, and 
this was, in all probability, the immediate 
cause of the death of your bird.—S. 8S. G. 

Bullfinch with catarrh (Lady Stop- 
ford). — This is a disorder rather prevalent 
among cage-birds, and is dangerous, for should 
the bronchial tubes become blocked death from 
suffocation quickly ensues. The sufferer should 
be kept warm, and a drop of tincture of opium 
administered, and as the free ingestion of fluid 
encourages the formation of mucus, very little 
drinking water should be allowed—but a mouth- 
ful two or three times a day. It will afford 
great relief should the nostrils have become 
blocked up if a small feather dipped in olive-oil 
be passed up them to remove the obstruction. 
The best food for Bullfinches is black Rape-seed, 
which should be scalded and rubbed dry ina 
cloth before being supplied to the birds,— 
8.8. G. 


Death of Bullfinch (Mrs. Popham ).— 
The death of this fine bird was due to consump- 
tion of the bowels and wasting disease of the 
liver. The feeding was scarcely correct, and 
had, no doubt, something to do with the very 
much diseased condition of the internal organs. 
The best diet for these birds is black Rape seed, 
scalded to remove its acidity, and they may also 
have a few Hemp seeds daily. Although your 
bird may have appeared to be in good health to 
the moment of its death, and was in splendid 
plumage, it had really been ailing for some time. 
From the looseness of its feathers it would 
appear to have been kept in too high a tempera- 
ture. Bullfinches are very susceptible to heat, 
which affects them injuriously.—S. 8. G. 


Mule Canary (H. 8S. Sweeney ).—Do not 
constantly supply your bird with Millet-seed, 
or it will prove harmful. The white French 
Millet is best, and may be given occasionally. 
The yellow kind is not very good for small birds. 
The staple food should be Canary-seed, to which 
should be added a small proportion of summer 
Rape. Hemp-seed may be given sparingly ; the 
smaller kind is best, and should be of a bright 
grey tint. Green food, such as Groundsel, 
Chickweed, Lettuce, may all be given in turn, 
but supplied in small quantities. Linseed is 
very useful at moulting time, while a few groats 
now and then are good for these birds at any 
season. Keep up a good supply of gcit-sand to 
aid in the digestion of the food, and to maintain 
your bird in good health let it have a piece of 
cuttle-fish bone to nibble at.—S. 8S. G. 


Death of Jay (Mrs. D. M.).—No 
particulars were furnished as to the feeding and 
eneral treatment of this bird. The cause of 
decth appears to have been atrophy, a very 
common complaint among cage-birds. This 
wasting disease of the body often arises from 
errors in diet, such as the bird being fed upon 
unnatural food or that of an insufficiently 
nutritious quality, and, although the sufferer 
may survive for months, there is very little 
chance of effecting a cure unless the treatment 
be undertaken at the commencement. Your 
bird was very thin, and had been ailing for some 
time, although it may have appeared to be in 
fairly good health up to within a short time of 
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its death, What renders this complaint so 
difficult to cure is the fact that a prolonged 
course of unnatural diet causes such great 
changes in the digestive organs that they 
eventually become incapable of assimilating the 
diet for which they are specially adapted. 
This bird was very rough in pluniage, and had 
evidently not moulted well. Its cage should 
not have been Ieft out-of-doors at night during 
the moulting season.—S. 8. 


LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Market gardener’s valuation.—I hold 9 acres 
of land under a lease for a Lady Day tenancy, which 
empowers me to cultivate the land either as a garden or a 
farm, with full liberty to crop and sell as I choose. If I 
set 6 acres with Potatoes, shall I be allowed compensation 
for the seed and labour on quitting ?—W. K. 

[You would not be entitled to any compensation unless 
you did the work by arrangement with your predecessor. 
Why should you set 6 acres with Potatoes, and require 
him-to pay for the seed and labour? For aught you know, 
he may desire to crop very differently.—K. C. T ] 


A gardener’s notice.—Fourteen months ago I 
was engaged as groom and gardener on a verbal agree- 
ment at a wage of £40 per annum, with cottage, garden, 
and livery, there being also a stipulation that a month’s 
notice from either party should he sufficient and necessary 
to determine the contract. My wages have been paid 
weekly at the rate of 153. a week, the balance being held 
and paid half-yearly. Last Saturday I gave a month’s 
notice to leave, and my employer then gave me a week’a 
notice, which I declined to accept.. Am I not entitled to 
&@ month’s notice, as per agreement?—E. M. 

[You are certainly entitled to a month’s notice, as per 
agreement, and if you are dismissed earlier you will have 
a remedy by action in the county court to recover damages 
for breach of contract. You will be justified in holding 
the cottage until the expiration of the month's notice.— 

7) 





Stoppage of gardener’s wages on holidays 
and dauring illmess.—I have been head gardener in 
my present situation over eleven years, and have been 
paid 21s. per week, and until recently no deductions have 
been made for time lost through illness, etc. ; but there 
has now been a change of steward, and my wages were 
stopped during my temporary illness, and half a day’s pay 
was also stopped in respect of Christmas Day. I have 
some work to do on Sundays and holidays. Is my master 
entitled to deduct 33, 6d. a day, or can I claim my wages 
during an illness brought on by my work ?—G. B. 

[Under an engagement like yours, you are 
entitled, in the absence of an express stipulation 
to the contrary, to payment for time lost, 
temporary illness, and for holidays. In your 
case, the fact that no deductions were made 
during your previous eleven years of service is 
conclusive, and you may compel your employer 
to pay your wages in full.—K_ C. T.] 

A carters breach of contract.—I have the 
management of a large vinery, and on the 4th of Novem- 
ber last I arranged with a carter to bring a load of coke, 
telling him it was very important to have it that day, as I 
was quite out of coke, and that there was over a ton of 
Grapes hanging and the weather was very damp and 
foggy. I gave him the cash, and he promised to bring it 
that day (Monday), but he did not bring it until Friday, 
and consequently the damp got in and quite half the 
Grapes went wrong, resulting in a loss of from £40 to £50, 
Has the proprietor any remedy against the carter for 
damages ?—J. H. 

[Yes, the proprietor can recover damages from 
the carter on proof of the facts. Time was of 
the essence of the contract, which was duly 
made by you as the proprietor’s agent. The 
proprieter will not, however, recover £40 or £50 
as damages, because when you found that the 
coke was not delivered on the Monday, you 
should, on the following day, have engaged 
another carter to do the work.—K. C. T.] 

Cottage drainage (Market Gardener),— 
You have purchased a cottage and some land 
adjoining a highway and separated from the 
highway. There is a ditch on the outside of the 
hedge. The water during heavy rain enters your 
cellar and stands upon your land, and you wish 
to drain into the ditch at the side of the high- 
way, and also to carry the drain across the 
highway into the ditch at the opposite side, and 
into the land at the opposite side of the high- 
way, as the land there lies at’ a lower level than 
at your side, You say you can drain anywhere 
you choose into land at a lower level than your 
own ; but in this you are mistaken. It may be 
that the ditch at your side of the highway is in 
your occupation, but as it is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the highway authority, you will find that 
if by discharging into this ditch you prejudice 
the highway, the authority will soon be down 
upon you. You have no right whatever to drain 
across the highway into the land at the other 
side of the way. You ask to what authority 
you must apply to drain the land and the cellar, 
but I must tell you that no person or authority 
1s bound to drain your property, and, if you 
wish the work to be done, you must do it 
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(district council) for permission to drain into 
the highway ditch, and, if no harm is likely to 
ensue, the permission will probably be given,— 


Le bel 





BOOKS. 


“MY GARDEN COMPANION.” * 


AMATEUR gardeners and others cannot com- 
plain that their requirements in the way of 
literature are not now well catered for. 
Numerous are the publications on gardening 
which have appeared during the past few 
years, more especially in 1901, and their 
appearance in such quick succession rather 
tends to raise a doubt in one’s mind as to 
whether such a multiplicity of treatises does 
not make the various phases of gardening dealt 
with by the authors more puzzling rather than 
helpful to those for whose benefit they are 
written. Such, however, is the demand for 
literature, particularly that bearing on garden- 
ing, especially when the various subjects dealt 
with are handled in a plain, straightforward, 
practical manner, that they are bought up 
eagerly by amateurs, of which there are now 
such vast numbers in the country. ‘‘ My 
Garden Companion” is from the pen of Mr. 
Donald McDonald, and the chapters, according 
to the author’s notes, ‘‘ have appeared for the 
most part in the columns of the Daily Telegraph 
during the past twelve months,” and it is by 
kind permission of the proprietors that they 
are now reproduced in their present form. In 
the concluding paragraph of his notes the 
author intimates that a second volume will be 
issued next season; so, from that, inference 
may be drawn that subjects not treated upon 
in the volume under notice will receive attention 
in the next. 

A very careful perusal of the book reveals the 
fact that the author has taken great pains to 
place the information he tenders before his 
readers in such a way that it is easy to 
comprehend, and in some instances supplements 
it with the aid of diagrams. For instance, how 
often is the inquiry made as to how trenching 
should be done. Mec. McDonald not only 
states how it should be accomplished, but in a 
diagram illustrates the proper way to set about 
it. His advice on digging, a matter on which 
amateurs often go astray, is excellent, and 
his recommendation of the winter ridging of 
vacant ground, so that it may be sweetened 
and disintegrated by frost and winds, is 
deserving of all commendation. After dealing 
with the preparation of the ground, the auther 
treats on the raising and cultivation of various 
vegetable crops in a concise manner, and 
appends tables for the guidance of those who 
are unacquainted with the quantities of ssed 
required tor a given area. A diagram on which 
is shown how a plot of ground about 200 feet 
long may be cropped, will be useful to many. 
Artificial manures and their application are 
touched upon; Space will not allow of the 
different subjects being noticed separately ; 
suffice it, therefore, to say that in the various 
chapters much sound and valuable information 
will be found. Short chapters are devoted to 
such crops as Mushrooms and Tomatoes, while 
mulching and watering and the making of a hot- 
bed, likewise the potting and watering of plants, 
also receive due attention. The author treats 
of the flower garden, conservatory, and green- 
house, and plants for their embellishment, the 
cultivation of Roses, Gladioli, Dahlias, etc., 
and gives plain directions how to make a lawn 
and to keep the same in good order afterwards. 
Kight pages are devoted to Grape growing and 
incidental matters pertaining thereto, and the 
volume closes with a list of garden pests and 
enemies, with an account of their methods of 
attack and remedial measures to be taken to 
subdue the same. Exception may perhaps be 
taken to some of the illustrations. There is a 
good index, always handy and convenient when 
necessary to refer to a work hurriedly. Alto- 
gether, the volume can be confidently recom- 
mended, particularly to amateurs, and the 
author is to be congratulated on having con- 
densed such a mass of valuable information 
into the 192 pages comprising the work in the 
way he has done. 





* “My Garden Companion” By D, McDonald. Messrs. 
H. Virtue and Oo,, 13, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


yoursel’. You may ask the highway authority | w.o 
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GARDEN WORK. 


a 


Conservatory.—Soot-water in a weak, 
clear state is very beneficial to such plants as 
Pelargoniums, Camellias, Azaleas, and other 
plants approaching the flowering stage. The 
proper way to prepare it is to tie up a peck or 
more according to the size of the tub or tank 
and sink it in the water, stirring it daily with a 
stick for a week or so. A quart or so of the 
liquid may be added to every gallon of water 
used, and given twice a week to all plants 
requiring a stimulant. Occasionally some other 
stimulant may be used tor a change. Plants 
thrive better when a change of diet is given. If 
not already done, Fuchsias intended for early 
flowering should now be growing freely. The 
later plants may be shaken out, repotted, and 
placed in heat to start them into growth. Cat- 
tings of the young shoots will strike freely in 
bottom-heat any time between this and April, 
when cuttings can be obtained. To grow large 
specimens the plants should be shifted on as 
soon as the roots work through to the sides 
of the pot. The moment they begin to feel 
pot-bound they begin to flower, and after 
that there is not much chance of increasing the 
size of the plants beyond the usual elungation of 
the flowering shoots. In my opinion the present 
race of Fuchsias is inferior, especially in habit 
of growth, to the varieties raised years ago by 
Mr. Banks and sent out by Messrs. E. G. 
Henderson of the Wellington-road. We get 
larger flowers, especially in the double-flowered 
varieties, but they have not the grace of such 
old kinds as Souvenir de Chiswick, Mme. 
Cornellisen, Venus de Medici, and others that 
were in cultivation at that time. The Schiz- 
anthus has, in some of its varieties, been an 
interesting plant in the conservatory for many 
years in old-fashioned places where pains are 
taken with its culture. Schizanthus Wiseton- 
ensis is a recent introduction, and is a very 
charming plant for the conservatory. It will 
grow 2 feet or more high and flowers very early 
in spring. Seeds may be sown in spring or 
early summer to flower the following year. The 
Narcissus family is now making the house very 
bright, and the Dielytra or Bleeding Heart in 
good specimens is very attractive. The plants 
must be established in pots for early forcing. 


Forcing-house.—Strawberries in bloom 
will require careful treatment now, especially 
in the fertilisation of the blossoms. Air should 
be given at every favourable opportunity, but 
always avoid cold draughts in forcing-houses. 
In mixed forcing-houses use the vaporiser 
occasionally, Oace a month for a time during 
the growing season will keep everything clean 
and healthy. In the early stages of growth 
though Strawberries must not be permitted to 
get dust dry—it is quite possible to overdo it 
with the water-pot. Later on when the berries 
are set and swelling more water with some 
active stimulant in it may be given. The usual 
kinds of flowering plants which have been pio- 
perly prepared will soon move under the influ- 
ence of heat and moisture. Lilacs, Azaleas, Dev t- 
zias, Spirzeas, Dielytras, and all kinds of bulbs 
will come on rapidly. Lily of the Valley requires 
a close, moist situation to do it well. Trumpet. 
Lilies, when on the way, must have plenty of 
light or the flower-stems will become atten- 
uated. Insects will be troublesome, and if not 
promptly destroyed will spoil the flowers, as 
they hide in the centre of the plants. 


The Cucumber -house.—This is the 
critical time for old plants which have been 
bearing through the autumn and early winter, 
Even when lightly cropped they will show signs 
of distress now, and the wisest course is to clear 
out the plants, and start afresh with young 
vigorous plants. The usual course where a 
constant supply of Cucumbers must be kept up _ 
is to have two houses, and plant one to supply 
the autumn and early winter, and the other to 
commence bearing early in March. Strong 
plants set out in January, or not later than the 
lst, of February, with a night temperature of 
70 degs.” will make rapid progress. The soil 
should not be too light for Cucumbers. When 
planted in very light stuff the growth is soft 
and the plants soon run out. 

Orchard-house. — Avoid cold draughts 
when the buds are moving, Enough air may be 
given along the ridge at this season, unless the 
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weather is very warm and genial. Neither must 
the trees in pots be over-watered. At the same 
time the roots are active, and must have mois- 
ture enough to carry on their work, otherwise 
the buds, or some of them, will drop. Bud- 
dropping, which occurs chiefly among the early 
kinds of American origin, is generally caused by 
irregularity in watering, frequently during the 
autumn when the leaves are about finishing 
their work. Before this the trees will all have 
been pruned, top-dressed, and washed. The 
buds of some of the Peach-trees are getting 
prominent. Plums succeed well under pot 
culture, and the fruits are generally fine and 
well finished. It is a ood plan to have a 
division in the house, keeping one half for 
Peaches and Nectarines, and the other for 
Plums. At the beginning of the season more 
trees may be accommodated than will fill the 
house later, and after the fruits are well set the 
trees may be thinned out, a part being plunged 
outside towards the end of May or early in 
June, Pears may be treated in the same 
way if a house can be given up to choice kinds 
of dessert Pears. 


Early Melons,.—A genial bottom-heat and 
a night temperature of 70 degs. will be required 
for early Melons. Put out strong plants in 
rather heavy loam, lightly manured and made 
firm, Train up the main stem till within 
18 inches of the ridge, and then pinch the 
leader. Where the soil contains plenty of body 
the growth will be short-jointed and strong, and 
there will be no difficulty in getting a crop to 
set and swell rapidly. 


Window gardening.—Insects will now 
appear upon Cinerarias, Pelargoniums, and Cal- 
ceolarias. If taken in time the flies may be 
picked off, or wiped off with a small sponge 
dipped in soapy water. In bad cases make a 
frame with wire. Place the plant on a table, 
cover with the frame, which may be covered 
with stout. paper. Thrust the stem of a long 
pipe, which has been charged with Tobacco, 
under the bottom. Wrap something round the 
bowl of the pipe and blow through the bowl the 
reverse way to drive the smoke under the paper 
cover. In a short time, if the cover is left on, 
the insects will die amid the smoke. 


Outdoor garden.—There is still a demand 
for exotic plants for the garden, though in many 
gardens they are used in smaller numbers. In 
a climate like ours it is not likely they will ever 
disappear altogether ; neither is it desirable that 
they should. But for those who wish for hardy 
flowers only, either for massing or producing 
flowers for cutting, there are abundant resources 
waiting employment. Roses, Carnations, Pent- 
stemons, Phloxes, Tufted Pansies, Ponies, 
Antirrhinums, Hollyhocks, and a host of other 
things are suitable for various positions, and 
only require to be planted under favourable 
conditions to do their best. For cutting, three 
of the best plants are: Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Scabiosa caucasica, and one of the best forms of 
Chrysanthemum maximum, most of which are 
easily raised from seed. I have often had fail- 
ures in getting up a stock of these and other 
choice things in the open ground, but since 
boxes have been used in cold-pits there has been 
no difficulty. This is a good time to sow seeds 
of good strains of Tufted Pansies. Sow in 
boxes either in a cold-frame or where a little 
warmth can be had; but if raised in heat, they 
must be removed to a cool structure when large 
enough, and later on must be pricked out into 
nursery-beds to get strong. Seedlings always 
do well in hot soils, then vigour tells when the 
dry weather comes. Beds of single Dahlias are 
bright and effective, and the plants are easily 
raised from seeds. If sown now the plants will 
be ready to go out at the end of May, and will 
come into flower as early as plants raised from 
cuttings. 

Fruit garden,.—All the work among 
Peaches and Apricots on walls outside should 
be in a forward state if not actually finished. 
As far as I have seen there appears to be a 
good show for bloasom. As regards protection 
there appears to be less of it done than there 
was afew years ago. I believe a covering of 
fishing-nets, tightly strained so that the wind 
will not drive them against the trees when in 
bloom, will answer every purpose. The nets 
need not be used till the blossoms are expand- 
ing. The chief cause of failure in Peaches when 
they do fail is a too-crowded condition of the 








young wood during summer and want of 
promptitude in dealing with insects. More 
attention is being given to the Wineberry. 
I have seen it in several places bearing freely, 
treated the same as Raspberries. ‘The fruit is 
useful for tarts, etc. Among the newer Straw- 
berries Trafalgar is likely to prove a useful late 
variety. Royal Sovereign as an early sort has 
been very largely grown during the past sea- 
son, though in low-lying situations complaints 
have reached us of the blooms being more 
injured by frost than those of other kinds. 
Monarch, Mentmore, and Perfection are also 
good varieties that are likely to be grown more 
freely, Manurial dressings, including soot, may 
be applied now to outside plantations. Keep a 
close watch upon the bud-eating birds. 


Vegetable garden. — The busy season 
is close at hand, not but that all seasons are 
busy for the gardener whose heart is in his work, 
but the spring-time is more especially so. Now 
is the time when the foundation is laid for the 
future crops. Sow seed only when the land is 
in proper condition to receive it. If putinto the 
ground when the land is ready there will be 
no failures, Early crops may go in at any time 
now, but of course the space devoted to the 
earliest crops is necessarily limited. Early 
Potatoes, Peas, Beans, Radishes, Horn Carrots, 
and Lettuces may be sown to meet the first 
demand. In about ten days a further sowing 
should follow for succession. What are termed 
main crops will come later. Usually the early 
borders are cropped early in February. Celery 
is raised in heat, and the plants hardened off a 
little and pricked out into a frame or into boxes 
for the first crop, a good white and a good red 
being selected. In the warm-frames, Cauli- 
flowers, Lettuces, Horn Carrots, Potatoes, 
Radishes, and other things are, or should be, 
coming on. Happy the gardener who has plenty 
of handy-sized frames and no lack of material 
for hot-bed making. We usually sow our main 
crop of Parsley in June, as plants raised then 
do not have the same tendency to run to seed as 
when grown early in the season. 

i, Hoppay. 


THH COMING WHHE’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


February 10th, — Potted off Tomatoes. 
Planted a house with Lockie’s Perfection 
Cucumber. Re-arranged conservatory, and 
moved Azaleas and other things coming into 
bloom to fill up vacancies therein. Commenced 
disbudding early Peaches by removing young 
shoots from the underside of the branches and 
the fore-right shoots. Prepared ground for new 
varieties of Strawberry-plants, recently pur- 
chased, by dressing with soot and short manure, 
Sowed more second early Peas. 

February 11th.—Put in cuttings of Mar- 
guerites, Heliotropes, and Zonal Geraniums. 
Shifted Calceolarias into 6-inch pots, using 
rather light, rich soil. Put in more Chrysan- 
themum-cuttings, chiefly late sorts, also cuttings 
of several kindsof Eupatoriums for winter flower- 
ing. The old plants are cut down, and when 
they break they are planted out early in June, 
and lifted again in September. Splendid flower- 
ing bushes are obtained in this way. Planted 
Duke of York Potato outside. 

February 12th.—Planted several groups of 
Berberis Aquifolium and stenophylla, Hollies, 
Laurustinus, and Brooms in the openings among 
the trees alongside drive. Cytisus Andreanus 
and precox are lovely either in groups or singly. 
Cut down and grubbed up some old Laurels to 
make room for better things. Planted a Sweet 
Brier and Rose-hedge. The bottom is filled in 
chiefly with the Penzance Sweet Briers, and the 
upper part with vigorous climbing Roses, 
including Yellow and White Ramblers. 

February 13th.—Planted more French Beans 
in pots. Filled a span-roofed house along each 
eide with Veitch’s Climbing French Beans. 
The plants were raised in small pots singly and 
planted out a foot apart. This Bean was very 
prolific under similar conditions last season, and 
lasted some time. When no longer required 
were cleared out and the house filled with 
Cucumbers. Thinned Horn Carrots in frame. 
Pat in cuttings of Campanula isophylla (blue 
and white). These are useful plants for various 
purposes. A lot of C. garganica is grown, 


February 14th.—Shifted on double Primulas, 
using turfy loam, leaf-mould, peat, in equal 
parts, with plenty of sharp sand. Potted off 
remainder of Cyclamen from boxes. We use a 
little fibrous peat in the compost for these 
things—they thrive in it. Pretty well thesame 
compost which suits double Primulas will grow 
Cyclamen well. A few of the best varieties 
have been set apart for seeding on shelves near 
the glass. It is best to keep the colours distinct 
for seeding, and more seeds will be obtained 
if the flowers are fertilised. Primulas are 
treated in the same way for seeds. 

February 15th —Pricked out early White 
Celery. ‘This will be grown in heat and planted 
ou iin warm frame after Asparagus to get 
some early Celery for flavouring. Shifted on a 
lot of seedling Asparagus Sprengeri and plumosa 
nana. <A good deal is required for cutting. 
Potted up a lot of Lobelias tor bedding, chiefly 
cuttings. Sowed a packet of scarlet Lobelia. 
We want more stock. Sowed seeds of Salvia 
patens. This also is wanted in quantity. The 
old roots saved from last year have been started 
n heat to produce cuttings. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Questions.—Queries and answers ave inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow these 
rules: AU communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the paper only, and addressed to 
the Epitor of GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisueR The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be t:sed in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three queries should be sent at atime. Correspon- 
dents should bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately follmning ~ 
the veceint of their communication. We do nut reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
yreatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many curses being unripe and other- 
wise poor, The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
tn many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind showld be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions wre observed. 








PLANTS AND »LOWHBS. 


Growing Orchids (Geo. H. Smith).—You might try 
a few Oypripediums of the cool-growing kinds, but we do 
not consider a house of the dimensions stated likely to 
produce satisfactory results. You must remove the 
creeper and provide a blind to protect your plants from 
scorching. We should not advise your experimenting un- 
less you do not mind losing the plants.—H. J. O. 


Lemon-scented Verbena (Alovsia citriodora) 
(H. O. H,).—Treat Lemon-scented Verbenas exactly as 
Fuchsias—that is, winter in a structure from which frost 
is just excluded, and about the end of February, or earlier 
if in a warm greenhouse, trim them into shape, remember- 
ing in so doing they always have a tendency to run up 
tall, hence they may be cut back rather harder than 
Fuchsias in general. As the spring advances they grow 
very quickly if the young shoots are kept clear of green-fly, 
which is often troublesome. 


Cestrum elegans (Lively G. Tilly).—This, better 
known as Habrothamnus elegans, is a fine plant for a 
greenhouse wall, and requires plenty of room. Care must 
be taken not to cut off the points of the shoots, on which, 
as you will see from the specimen you send, the flowers 
are produced. As a greenhouse plant it cannot be too 
highly recommended, as the flowers, if cut before the 
trusses are fully open, will last some time in good con- 
dition. Cestrum aurantiacum, with large terminal 
corymbs of orange-yellow flowers, is also well worth grow- 
ing. All the Cestrums are easily struck from cuttings put 
in in the spring. 

Climbing plants for conservatory (FL. P. S.). 
—A couple of suitable climbers for your conservatory 
would be the blue Passion-flower (Passiflora cerulea) and 
its white variety, Constance Elliott, both of which are 
almost hardy, and this would be necessary in your case, 
for we take it you have no artificial heat. Both are of 
easy culture, growing well in a mixture of two-thirds loam 
to one-third leaf-mould or peat, and a sufficient sprinkling 
of sand to be plainly seen in the mixture. Pots a foot in 
diameter would be sufficient to keep them in good condi- 
tion for years, as when they got full of roots a little liquid- 
manure could be given. 


Renovating bare places on lawn (Lawn).— 
There are but two courses open to you to renovate the 
bare patches on your lawn. The first, most costly, but 
most effective, is to get turves from a pasture that is 
being stripped for building or other purposee, and break- 
ing up the bare places of the Jawn with a fork several 
inches deep to lay the turves down, well tread and roll 
them level ; or you can in April well fork up the bare 
places 10 inches deep, remove some of the soil and add on 
the surface 2 inches or 3 inches thickness of sifted soil 
from clean vegetable ground, level it well, then about 
the second week in that month sow good lawn Grass seed 
which you may get from a seedsman. Possibly one 
pound of a good mixture may suffice. 

Growing Epiphyllums (Date Palm).—You may 
put your five Epiphyllums each into a single pot, and as 
they grow branches will be pushed out in different direc- 
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tions, 80 a8 to form Well-shaped plants. 


“3 


The reason that 
lpiphyllums af6 usually grafted is that the pendulous 
blossom afte seen to the best advantage when the plant fs 
tore er less elevated, hence they are sometimes grown ih 


suspended baskets. The end of February will be & good 
time to put your five plants into stagle pots, a suitable 
soil being two parts loam, one patt feaf-mould, and one 
part broken brick-rubble and said, The brick-rubble may 
be breken up about the size of horse beans. If a good 
stake is placed to each plant and the leader tied theretc, 
it will be of great assistance towards forming & well- 
shaped specimen. 


Making up hot-bed (Yeung Beginner).—When a 
hot-bed fs made up to suppoft a frame there should be 
previded enough mature to make it, even when well 
trodden, 2} feet deep behind, and 2 feet deep in front. 
Even then it will settle lower, but enough manure is 
needed te give heat for some time. Then with regard to 
width; that must be governed also very muck by the 
amount of material at disposal. If the bed can be 
18 inches wider and longer than the frame, so much 
the better, as that allows a solid, firm border to rest 
upon. But te make it too wide is to waste the heat 
generated by the outef pottions of the bed. Then, when 
made up, all the long manure that can be obtained should 
so fast as brought be built up round the bed to asefst in 
retaining the Warmth. Of course, the manttre should, 
before the bed is made up, have beer well turned and 
mixed two or three times. See reply to ‘‘ Anxious” in 
our fesue of February 4, p. é27. 


Pruning Rose Grimson Rambler (Roses).—On 
no account cut back the strong growths the plants pro- 
duced last season. You might, perhaps, remove 2 inches 
er 3 incites from the extreme ends, this much being 
ugually soft and pithy. The smaller growths that blos- 
somed last year should be shortened back according to 
Gheir strength, the weakest to about 2 inches and the 
Others varying from 3 inches to 6 inches. After flowering 
this summer it will be advisable to cut away one or two of 
the original growths. Let these be cut down right to the 
ground, as by that time there will be sevetal new growths 
te take theft place. This class of Rose ie test allowed to 
wrow freely for the first three years efter planting, then 
the object should be to remove old and worn-out wood 
and just shorten laterals, tetaining to their full length all 
the strong and long shk¢ots. You may bend these about 
a3 you prefer. If ecme are allowed to arch over naturally 
without any support, you will have lovely trusses of blos- 
som from base to extreme end. Standards of Orimeon 
Rambler term most beautiful objects as Jawn plants 
when this free style of culture and treatment is 
adopted. 


Rose Rivers Musk. (Elsic).—We fear you will be 
much disappointed with this Rose. Its blossoms, 
although produced in clusters, are very small, and the 
colour is a rather dull pink shaded with buff. Ina large 
collection the Musk Roses are very iuteresting, as they 
blossom somewhat later than the Ayrshire and Evergreen 
tribes, but in a moderate-sized garden there are very many 
Roses far more beautiful. The original Musk Rose is a 
rambling shrub found growing wild in Persia, Madeira, 
and other places, and is thought by some to be the 
species from which the attar of Roses is obtained. The 
Musk Rose was first introduced to England about 1596. 
The musk-like fragrance requires a still, moist atmos- 
phere te be readily recognised. Perhaps the hybrids of 
the Musk Rose are the most beautiful. KR. moschata 
mivea, The Garland, Piasardii, and Mme. d’Arblay are 
charming kinds, and the type R. moschata is a fine 
rambling plant where it can be given plenty of space to 
grow. 

Woolly aphis (Ff. D.).—Although syringing with 
strong insecticide is recommended as a means of destroy- 
ing American blight, yet it is not always successful. 
Syringings or sprayings doubtless do some good, espe- 
cially on the shoots or minor branches, but the method 
does not concentrate the liquid sufficiently where it is 
most needed. Get a bucket full of strong soda water, in 
which is dissolved a pound of soft-soap, and have it as hot 
as possible. With that first well wash out all the aphis 
possible, and see that none is left alive on the ground, 
Use a large stubby painting brush. Then make up a mix- 
ture of dry clay 2 quarts, and thoroughly saturate that 
with a pint of paraffin ; add 2 Ib. of soft-soap and 2 gallons 
of boiling water. Stir until it is all dissolved and a thick 
paste. If not thick add more soap and clay, then, keeping 
it well stirred, thickly paint all infested stems or parts of 
stems. That should kill the insects thoroughly. 


Grafting Briers planted out (F. B. Booth).— 
It is not customary to graft Briers growing in the open 
ground. The usual method adopted is te bud them in 
July and August. We presume you refer to Briers 
obtained from the hedges. You will observe that when 
growth commences there will be a number of small 
growths spring out all up the stem of the Brier. These 
are allowed to grow until they are about a half-inch long, 
then the three best are selected near the top of the Brier, 
and the remainder rubbed or cut off. The three shoots 
retained will grow out horizontally and will increase in 
size considerably by the end of June. A bud of the 
variety of Rose you wish to propagate is then inserted in 
each of these shoots upon the upper side as near the main 
stem as possible. The operation of budding has been fre- 
quently described in our back numbers. Should there be 
any lateral growths upon the Briers that have not been 
removed, these are best cut away at once, as it is better 
in every way for new shoots to be encouraged in which to 
bud: The finest plants are certainly obtained from 
budding. 


Tender annuals from seed (Nunn).—Whether 
you could successfully raise the more tender annuals in a 
cold-frame in March and April depends chiefly upon two 
things—viz., the condition of the soil and the attention 
such things would receive. In ordinary instances we 
would recommend that you do not start before April with 
the seed-sowing, and by careful measures before and after 
that date leave ample room for success. In many cases 
similar things are sown out in the open, but at alater date 
than that named by you, and we would prefer this method 
to indifferent frame culture. There are, however, objec- 
tions to open-air sowing, and in or near London particu- 
larly. Your best plan, however, will be as follows: Place 
your frame in a sunny position as soon as possible now, 
and in it some 3 inches of good soil; old potting soil will 





sooner if buried in the soil. 
but it is a good phosphate manure. 
become leafy, then get 5 cwt. per acre of sulphate of 
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do quite well. ff yott can, gét a peck of airslaked lime, 
ate this on the sutface and put the light on, tilting it 
at back 80 4s to Admit air and assist to dry the svil. Give 
the whole body of sdil a turn over ottce sath fortnight, or 
at ay rate twice before you Sow the seeds. The object of 
this is to dry up the exdessive moisture in the soil, and 
which {is sé destruttive to seedlings in a small state. A 
week befero Bowing the seeds make the soil rather firm 
and level with the back of a spade. Sow the seeds in 
drills, To make quite sure the drills are not deep obtain 
a rod equal to the frame in length and an inch square. By 
pressing this cornerwise into the soil a miniature trench 
will be formed, sowing the seeds therein. Covet up with 
sand or fine soil, but give no water for 4 week at least, and 
ultimately only sufficient t® prévent the sdil becomittg too 
dry. In this way yoU thay sectire sliccess with these 
plants.—f!. J. 


North border (Northamptonshije). — The plants 
that are most likely permanently to succeed are those of & 
bulbous nature, and these, 4s a rule, it is new tdo late to 
plant. Oi hardy plats, however, there are many that 
would do quite Well, 4nd, if not growing 60 freely a8 in 
some other instalices, will be found better than absolute 
bareness. We take it the border will admit of a good 
digging, and this, with a fair dressing of manure, should 
help matters considerably. Asperula odorata, Arabis 
albida, any of the Aubrietias, Alyssum saxatile, single and 
double Pinks would do quite well. Also Thyrius lanugi- 
nosus, Iberis sempervirens, !. corre®folia, ett., Iris nudi- 
caulis, I. pumila in variety, together with a Selection of 
Iris germanica—é¢ g., pallida, L’Innocence, Darius, Mrs. 
Darwin, Dr. Bernice, Chelles, Mme. Chereau, Victorine, 
and others. All of these are about 2} feet high. Cther 
useful things are: Stenactis speciosa, Gaillardias, Lilium 
croceum, L. davuricum, L. ¢andidum, the Alstroemerias, 
of which you may fofm clusters at each end, planting the 
roots about 6 inches deep. A few sorts of Michaelmas 
Daisies, the smaller Day Lilies, as Hemerocallis flava, H. 
Thunbergi, Ginothera macrocarpa, Zauschneria califor- 
nica, and such Campanulas as carpatica and alba, grandis 
and its white form, Van Houttei, persicifolia in variety, 
the Columbines, and others. A variety of annuals would 
also grow in the same border, doubtless, for we incline to 
the opinion that it is rather a matter of culture and 
bettering the condition of the border generally. Deep 
working with plenty of manure will accomplish much; 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


Ivy in hedge (A. W. L.).—Though St present the 
Ivy affects the hedge but little, it will gain strength 
rapidly and soon {ojure the Quick, so that your better 
way will be to remove it while still young, even though 
it forms a decidedly ornamental feature, as the preserva- 
tion of the hedge is the more important. 


Cutting Laurels (W. R. W.)—You may prune 
these almost as you like, for they will break away again 
ina short time. It is not quite advisable to cut plants of 
such size to the ground, but if you ctit them back to 
3 feet or so from the ground, the smaller wood at this 
height would more quickly send out new shoots. The 
work should be taken in hand now with as little delay as 
possible. 


Game covert (W. R. Woodrow).—Brambles and 
Bracken are two of the best natural woodland plants fer 
coverts, they soon becoming, under favourable conditions, 
dense, warm retreats for game. Brambles may be 
increased by planting out two-year-old seedling plants. 
Bracken may be readily enough transplanted by trans- 
ferring squares of soil, with the roots therein, to the 
places intended. A much cheaper and better way, how- 
ever, is to raise seedlings and plant them out with the 
sods of earth intact. The Blackthorn is also good covert, 
Gorse also doing well, but better where rough stones are 
freely mixed with the ordinary soil. Heather, too, is a 
valuable covert plant, as also are Box and Rhododendron 
ponticum. Briers, too, will be found useful for the 
purpose, as also are the Sedges and the rough Grasses, 
especially where the stronger growing plants prevent 
their rotting by coming into contact with the soil. Grass 
in a withered state is a favourite resort of game generally, 


FRUIT. . 
Artificial manure for Black Currants 


(FP. M.).—You will do well, before you manure your Black 


Qurrant bushes, to have them well pruned, cutting out 


older, fruitless branches to make room for the younger 


and more fruitful ones. Then get basic slag, 10 cwt. per 
acre, and Kainit, 5 cwt. per acre. Sow it over the ground 
equally, for roots run wide, and, if you can, have it lightly 
forked or harrowed in. It will begin to dissolve all the 
Basic slag dissolves slowly, 
Just as the bushes 


ammonia and top-dress the soil. This makes a ton per 
acre, and may seem to be a heavy dressing, but if the 
ground be poor and the bushes starved it is of no use to 
manure by halves. If the bushes are now doing well the 
relative quantities of manure may be reduced fully one- 


third. 
VEGETABLES. 


Pig-manure (R. R. W. S.).—This is one of the most 
fertilising of manures, but it should be well rotted before 
using. Ina raw state it is not suited for plants unless well 
mixed with soil and allowed to liesome months before you 
put it on the ground. 


Bush Marrows (Artemis).—These occupy very 
little room and are prolific. A distance of 3 feet between 
each is quite sufficient. Treat them in the same way as 
to culture as the ordinary Vegetable Marrow. There isa 
white form and also a green form, the former finding the 
most favour, but there is very little difference in the 
flavour of the two. ; 


Pigeon-manure (Guano).—This is valuable for 
many crops, such as a top-dressing for Tomatoes and also 
mixed with the soil for Cucumbers and pot-Vines. We 
have also used it as a dry top-dressing with advantage for 
many things, sprinkled on the surface and hoed or raked 
in at the rate of a peck per 2 square yards. We have also 
used it as a liquid-manure by placing a bag in a very large 
tub or tank and filling up with water, afterwards 
diluting with water and applying to any crops that 
require help. 

Burnet (W. C. 7.):—This delights in a dry, open, poor 
goil to which has been added some brick rubbish. It can 
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Be incredted By seed, by cuttings; and by division of the 
roots. The seed may be sown early in March if the 
wéather is open. The best time to sow, however, is in the 
autumn as soon as the seeds are ripe. Sow thinly in 
drills 6 inches apart, When 2 inches or 3 inches high thin 
to 9 inches apart, and remove the thinnings to & poor, 
shady border, watering until they have got a good hold of 
the soil. If division of the roots is resorted to the Beit 
time to do this is in September or early in October. 


Vegetables bensath trees (Ridund).—it is not 
the shade give by the treés in the summer which makes 
vegetable groWing beneath theth so difficult, but it is 
rather the tree foots, which eat up the soil. The, the 
rhore you dig and manuré the ground the thore greedy dd 
the roots become. You may try in the summer tathef 
shallow-rooted things, Such as Dwarf Kidney Bedtis, sown 
in drills 4 feet apart; and the Beans 6 inches apart in the 
rows. You may 4lso try Spinach, and in the autumn plant 
Savoy Cabbages, Kales, and late white Broccoli. It is of 
no use to hope to obtain good root crops or Peas or other 
vegetables that need ample root room. Possibly, it may 
be found needful to trench the ground 2 feet deep, thus 
cutting off all roots to that depth every winter. It is of 
no use attempting to grow Chrysanthemums under such 
conditions. 


Oe BE 


SHORT REPLIBS. 


A Constant Reader—Whenever you add fresh fuel to 
the fire take care to always clear out the clinkers; and, if 
the boiler is well set and the pipes al8o well laid, you 
should have #o trou¥le.——Z. S. A.—Your Piupateriut 
has Keen abtacked With green-fly. You ought to fim gate 
the plant, or syringe well with Quassia extract and soft- 
soap.—G. H. Everitt.—We know of no one who grows 
Stapelias, which are only found in botanic gardens, as 4 
rule. — G. H.—Yes; break up the old gravel before add- 
ing the new. Alldepends on what thickness of gravel you 
already have on your walks as to how much fresh you will 
want. If the walks are in good condition aslight covering 
will suffice, just sufficient to give them a fresh appear= 
ance. Cut your Raspberries down to catise them to make 
good canes for enothet yeat.—Jona.—1, No, you will 
not have sufficient heat in severe weather, and you would 
have to heat your house in some way; 2, Ootisult ouf 
advertisement columns:—H. W. /t.—The Crocus Bull 
had no roots, Sontediiently it was tittable to perfeét thS 
flowefa, It may have had afl ovet'dose of water, o4 thé 
bulb in the first instance been insufficiently ripened. 
Orocuses will not stand much heat in the way of forcing, 
and must bz allowed to come on gradually.——A mateur, 
—In February or early March, or a8 soon as you can get 
the ground in working order.—JL. D ollas.—You 
ought to put some wire netting on the top atid cover yottr 
wall with climbing Roses. —S. P. W. H.—H you writ’ 
Kew they will sshd you the listS you refér to on payriieh 
ef th® price each costs——. B.—You must put your 
ferns in a heated hotise ahd pot them on when they 
begin to grow. You must not expect them to do well in 
the small pots you refer to.—7. B.—You cannot do 
better than use the best clear glass you can get. Plants 
always thrive best with good light-——Constant Reader. 
—Not a gardening question... J._Not_a gardening 
query.— Vera# —See reply in our issue of feb. 1, p, 43; 
——Setay.—Try Geo. Monro, Covent Garden.— -Siank- 
lin.—You can blast them with gunpowder, and thus you 
will be able to dig them out, which is the only way to get 
rid of them.—EHwshot.—1, See reply to ‘J. H.@,” ve 
‘Moss on lawn,” in our issue of Feb. 1, p. 640; 2, We know 
of no one whom we could recommend. Consult our adver- 
tisement columns. —Anaious.—See reply in our issue of 
Feb. 1, p. 646.——Liberty.—Write to Messrs: W. Paul and 
Son, Waltham Oross, N.——M. £—1, There are many 
white varieties of Azalea indica. The One you refer td 
must be the Old White or Fielder’s White, both of 
which are largely used for forcing; 2, You cannot move 
the spring flowers with any hope of success. Other queries 
next week. All queries should have the name and address 
of sender. See our rules. ——#. P. S.—Any of the planta 
mentioned in our reply to “J. H.,” Jan. 4, p. 58/7, will 
answer your purpose.——A mateur.—None of the varieties 
you mention is suitable for outdoor culture. You must 
get what are known as ‘‘ Harly-flowering Chrysanthes 
man he ee Champagne is the earliest 

ubarb, 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
Names of plants.—Weybridge.—Iris fimbriata.— 
X,. Y. Z,—1, Swainsonia galegifolia ; 2, Asparagus decum- 
bens ; 3, Francoa ramosa ; 4, Send in flower ; 5, Omlogyne 
cristata, —— Tie. — Euonymus verrucosus. —— Hution 
Buzel.— One of the Oape species of Pelargonium. 





Catalogues received.—Henry A. Dreer, 714, 
Ohestnut-atreet, Philadelphia, U.S.A.—Garden Calendar 


Sor 1902,.—-W. G@. Mountain, Bulb Grower, Oonstantinople. 


—T rade Offer of Galanthus, Chionodoxa, Nar'ciss , etc. — 
The Horticultural Company, Levenshulme.—List of Seeds 
and Plants for 1902.——Dobie and Mason, Manchester.— 
Price List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds.——O. R. 
Shilling, Winchfield, Hants. — Seed Catalogue, —— J. 
Lambert and Son, Trier.—List of Plants, Seeds, ete,—— 
John Russell, Richmond, Surrey.—Choice and Reliable 
Seeds. —— Messrs. Gilbert and Son, Dyke Nurseries, 
Bourne, Lincoln.—Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
etc.——John Forbes, Hawick, N.B.—-Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds.—Smith and Simons, 36-38, West George-street, - 
Glasgow.—Spring Seed Catalogue for 1902.—Thos. S. 
Ware, Ltd., Feltham.—Seed and Begonia Catalogue for. 
1902.——Jas. Cocker and Son, 130, Union-street, Aber- 
deen.—List of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. —~ Ant. 
Roozen and Son, Overveen, Haarlem, Holland.—Caté- 
logue of Choice Bulbs for Spring Planting, Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds for Spring. 1902,——R. H. Bath, Ltd., 
Wisbech.—List of Select Plants and Seeds.——Vilmorin, 
Andrieux et Oie., Paris.—General Catalogue of Seeds, 
etc.——Dicksons’, 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.—List of 
Garden Seeds. 


Books received.—‘ Our Irish Song Pirds.”—Rev 


O. W. Benson Hodges. Figgis and Oo., Ltd., Grafton- 
street, Dublin. 


“The Delights of Gardening.”—Will the writer 
of this article, in our issue of Feb, 1, p. 639, kindly send 
name and address? ' 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


PERSIAN CYCLAMENS. 


Few dwarf flowering plants equal Cyclamen 
persicum and its varieties for decoration during 
winter. When well grown they are wonderfully 
effective, whether arranged in groups, lines, or 
singly among other plants. I’or cutting they 
are invaluable. The improvements effected of 


late years in the various strains have been most 
marked ; the foliage of many is now handsome, 
and the fine large flowers, ranging in colour from 
purest white to the deepest purple, are in many 
cases strongly and pleasingly scented. A large 
mixed packet should contain sufficient, seeds to 
meet the requirements of most private gardens, 
and the present is a good time for sowing. Use 
for the purpose well-drained pots or seed-pans ; 
fill these to within an inch of the rim witha 
finely-sifted mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and sand. 
On this the seeds should be.sown, pressed in, 
and covered with about a quarter of an inch of 
fine soil ; then place them in a house where a 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs. is 
maintained, and water them through a fine-rosed 
pot if the soil is at all dry, covering them with 
squares of glass. As soon as the seedlings 
appear they should have a light position to 
revent them from becoming unduly drawn, and 
y the time they have made a couple of leaves 
they will be ready for pricking off into pans in 
a soil similar to that just named. It is important 
that they be kept in a warm-house until spring, 
so as to keep them steadily growing, as they 
make but little progress when subjected to cool 
treatment. In fact, they do better if kept 
warmer than most greenhouse plants until they 
begin to open their flowers, when they will last 
longer in perfection if kept somewhat cooler. 

In spring they will require potting off singly 
into 3-inch pots, which ought to be filled with 
roots by the beginning or end of June; then 
they should be potted into others 5 inches in 
diameter, which are sufficiently large for the 
first year’s growth. The best soil for this shift 
consists of three parts of good turfy loam to one 
of well-rotted cow-manure, adding a little soot 
and sand, and the corms should not be more 
than half buried in the soil, otherwise when the 
flowering season arrives many of the blooms 
will decay prematurely. From this date a warm 
pit would be the best position, keeping the 
plants as near the glass as possible, and giving 
sufficient air to maintain a sturdy growth. 
Slight shading must be resorted to during 
bright weather, either by means of lime-wash 
or thin shading material drawn over the lights ; 
the former is the method most generally 
adopted, and perhaps the better. Watering 
must be carefully attended to. The water 
should never be poured directly into the centre 
of the plant, but around the sides of the pot. 
Cyclamens are benefited by syringing on the 
afternoons of fine days, this also keeping insects 
in check, They are very liable to attacks from 
green-fly, thrips, and also red-spider ; fumiga- 
ting with Tobacco-paper will destroy the first. 
Sponging carefully with soapy water is the most 
effectual for the two last, but none of them 


must be allowed to become well established, or} months may be obtained. The tubers of the 


they will seriously check growth. 

When they begin to throw up their flowers 
they should be favoured with a light position 
in the greenhouse and receive an occasional 
watering with liquid-manure; plenty of air 
should also be given on favourable occasions. 
After they have finished blooming all the old 
flower-stems should be removed and the plants 
kept a little dry at the roots in order to rest 
them for atime, but they should not be dried off 
too severely, or many of them will become nearly 
or quite blind. When the corms show signs of 
growing they should be shaken out of the old 
soil and repotted in pots one or two sizes larger, 
using a compost similar to that recommended for 
the young plants, and their subsequent treat- 
ment should also be similar. Old plants will 
grow and flower for several years, but it is a good 
plan to raise a number of seedlings every year, 
as they produce much the finest blooms if some- 
what fewer in number. Old plants do remark- 
ably well when planted out in moderately rich 
soil about the beginning of June. They should 
be lifted again in the autumn and repotted, 
taking care to shade them from bright sunshine 
till re-established. Whenever flower-stems are 
removed or blooms are required, they should be 
pulled clean off the corms, as, should_a part of a 
stem be left, this is liable to spread decay all 
around it. 


FLOWERS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
(REepLy To ‘*H. C. Youna.”) 


Ir is not possible to get flowers all the year 
round in so small a structure—that is, if you 
require any number at any given time. You 
may, however, materially assist in this direction 
by having a heated frame or two as an adjunct 
to the greenhouse. Without this you will most 
assuredly be very short of flowers at times, or 
entirely without. For January and February 

ou may, by growing in boxes and pots, have 

affodils in any quantity. These should be 
potted in September or October, plunged in 
ashes, and housed in December, the first week. 
In March you may obtain Winter Pelargoniums 
(Zonals) by growing on the small plants into 
6-inch pots the year previous and keeping all 
flowers picked off. These may be wintered on 
shelves in the greenhouse. In April, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Freesias, and other bulbs potted in 
autumn, also Lily of the Valley; in May, 
Lilium longiflorum, also auratum, potted, should 
be in evidence, together with a second flowering 
of Zonal Pelargoniums, Primula obconica, 
other Primulas, Cinerarias, Azalea mollis, are 
all valuable now, and provide an endless amount 
of bloom. By this time, with a dozen Tea 
Roses and an equal number of Hybrid Per- 
petuals, you may have plenty of Roses, growing 
General Jacqueminot, Capt. Hayward, Niphetos, 
Sunrise, Perle des Jardins, and Catherine 
Mermet. June should give you still plenty of 
Roses, also Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, decorative 
Pelargoniums from cuttings a year old, anda 
further supply of Zonal Pelargoniums. Tuberous 
Begonias, too, may now be had in flower, and 
these with Gloxinias will make a greenhouse gay 
for many weeks ; indeed, by working these in 
succession batches a flowering of three or four 


Begonias may be purchased in spring, started in 
boxes in the frame, and potted as required. 
Later on, Tuberoses, Agatha ccelestis, Lilium 
speciosum, and Bouvardias may adorn the 
greenhouse, and with Margaret Carnations, Tree- 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, and _ such-like, 
carry on a display to the end of the year. It 
may not be easy to accomplish at first, and the 
smaller the space and the greater the wish for 
all-the-year-round flowers, the more difliculty of 
carrying through. But, remembering that 
Chrysanthemums in their many sections and 
endless forms provide quite a five months’ dis- 
play, you would be wise in placing an order 
with one of the leading growers of this useful 
class for a set of free- flowering kinds, accurately 
describing your requirements. The whole of 
the things named do not require strong artificial 
heat, and a temperature of about 50 degs. to 
55 degs. will suffice quite well. Should you 
adopt the suggestions here given, you had best 
make a diary, noting what you have in flower at 
given periods, and likewise furnishing informa- 
tion as to blanks. In this way the latter can be 
filled up another year. 


TREE-CARNATIONS. 


No matter when in flower, Carnations are always 
welcome, more so during autumn and winter, 
the seasons in which tree varieties are generally 
at their best. As this is the time to increase 
one’s stock, a few hints may prove serviceable 
to many readers. Side shoots, no doubt, root 
most readily, though tops cut off and carefully 
prepared eventually make plants, but take 
longer to root. Prepare 24-inch pots of sandy 
loam and leaf-soil in equal proportions, not 
pressing it very firmly, surfacing the pots with 
a little fine sand to work down with the cutting. 
The cuttings or slips should be cut close up to 
a pair of leaves; even with side shoots I prefer 
to cut them afresh, as in many instances the 
base of these is so very soft and thin that decay 
would soon take place if put in as they are pulled 
off. Remove a few of the lower leaves, and 
insert six cuttings in each pot, making quite 
sure each one rests at the bottom of the hole 
made for it, not making too firm. Water in with 
a rose can, and place under a hand or bell-glass 
in a temperature of 60 degs , and where a slight 
bottom-heat can be had ; or they may be put in 
a frame on a hot-bed, guarding against too much 
heat and too close an atmosphere. In about 
four weeks from inserting the cuttings the same 
should be ready to pot off, care being taken 
that the tender roots are not broken in dividing. 
Thumbs or the next size pots will be large 
enough, using similar soil as before. Place 
back in the same temperature and near the glass 
to prevent the plants getting spindly. Water 
sparingly until the roots are well at work, 
repotting when necessary, and removing the 
plants to a cold-pit or frame about the middle 
of April. The points of the shoots should be 
nipped out at the last pair of leaves, and again 
when two or three are formed, which is best 
done, before the final potting is done. Pots 
5 inches or 6 inches in diameter are large 
enough to grow serviceable stuff in, and the 
compost should be fairly rich. Loam, leaf-soil, 














and clean river or silver-sand, with a little dry 
cow or deer-manure broken up fairly fine, will 
grow Carnations well, and, should the loam be 
heavy, it may be well to add a little peat. 
When established in the pots they are expected 
to flower in, I find clear, diluted soot-water 
once a week or so a good assistance to the 
plants, tending to keep the grass a healthy 
green, In May, guided by the weather, the 
lights may be left off at night, and by the end 
of that month the plants should be plunged in 
a bed of coal-ashes in a fairly sunny position, 
though not absolutely necessary, as I have had 
plants bloom well during winter that have 
stood pretty near a north wall, and only get- 
ting the sun late in the afternoon. The plants 
will require a neat stake in good time, and 
attention that green-fly does not get a footing. 
Famigating a couple of times when under glass 
will eradicate them. When in the open, dust 
with Tobacco-powder or syringe with Abol or 
Quassia-extract. Early in October remove to 
an airy greenhouse, placing near the glass, and 
avoid too wet a state of the soil at all times. 
Good varieties for winter work are: Mrs. L. de 
Rothschild, salmon-pink, fine flower; Mrs. 
Moore, pure white; Alegatiere, good red; 
Christmas Cheer, salmon-scarlet; La Neige, 
pure white; Winter Cheer, scarlet; Reginald 
Godfrey, salmon-pink, strong grower and very 
sweet ; and William Robinson, a grand scarlet. 
J. M. B, 





LAPAGERIAS IN POTS. 


A LARGE number of Lapagerias are grown in 
pots by nurserymen, most of them being sold 
for planting out in borders in conservatories, 
corridors, and cool ferneries. Many have an 
idea that they will not succeed well long 
grown in pots, but excellent plants may 
always be seen at all the large autumn flower 
shows, and no plant is more admired by visitors. 
Many plants in pots go wrong through being 
potted in too close material, and owing tofrequent 
waterings when the plants are growing the 
compost becomes sour and the foliage soon turns 
yellow. Some neglect to shade the plants from 
hot sun, and the foliage not only gets burnt in 
consequence, but also infested with thrips and 
scale. Rather large pots are best, as good 
drainage must be provided, owing to the plants 
requiring an abundant supply of water when in 
active growth. Three parts turfy fibrous loam 
and three parts rough peat, small pieces of 
sandstone, charcoal, and coarse silver-sand form 
a suitable compost, and in potting, the crown of 
the plant should be kept well up so that water 
does not injure it. Ram thescil firmly, but not 
too hard, and leave a good margin for water. I 
like to pot the plants at the end of November 
or early in December, and to place them in a 
little warmth. The best I ever had were grown 
in an early Peach-house. The plant was stood 
on a stout board resting on the hot-water pipes 
close to the front lights, so that the roots had 
the benefit of a gentle bottom-heat. This 
seemed to suit them admirably, as the previous 
shoots, which were slightly pruned back when 
the plant was potted, were soon thickly fur- 
nished with young growths, added to which 
Asparagus-like shoots pushed up freely from 
the base of the plant, these growing 9 feet or 
10 feet long, and forming leaves as large asa 
man’s hand by the end of June. The growths 
were trained to strings a foot or so from the 
roof-glass, and were shaded from the sun from 
10 a.m. to2pm.insummer. The temperature 
at the start was from 45 degs. to 50 degs. at 
night, and gradually rose to 65 degs. by May. 
The foliage was well syringed twice daily, and 
the plant watered frequently with weak liquid- 
manure. At the end of June the flowers com- 
menced to form, six or more in each cluster, 
and, expanding at the end of July, presented a 
gorgeous spectacle. The growths were then 
taken down from the strings, trained round the 
balloon-shaped trellis, and the plants removed 
to the show-house. J.N 





Poinsettias.—In your issue of January 25 
there is an article (page 628) on the ‘‘ Culture of 
Poinsettias.” One could wish the writer of it 
could see them as they grow in Cairo. I know 
a garden there where there is a long row forming 
almost a hedge 5 feet high, where they are in 
full beauty at this time of year. They are cut 
close back once a year to the bare stump ; the 
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soil is such as would cause an English gardener to 
tear his hair—‘‘ good turfy loam” is unknown. 
A hard soil full of nitre, and, as often as they 
can, they deluge the garden full 3 inches deep 
with water, which slowly gets absorbed. There 
is no manure used, and yet the plants flower 
splendidly. —Satr. 





COLEUS THYRSOIDEUS. 


Tus, which has been shown recently at the 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
given greenhouse treatment, forms a large, 
shapely, herbaceous shrub. The colour of the 
flowers is a bright gentian blue, and they are 


produced abundantly and continuously for a! 





Coleus thyrsoideus. 


month, unless crippled by the London fogs. 
The illustration to-day gives a good idea of the 
habit of the plant and its manner of flowering. 
Dried specimens were sent from British Central 
Africa in 1897 to Kew. From these some seeds 
were secured, and the plants first flowered in 
January, 1898. Plants 2 feet high and as much 
through may be had under greenhouse culture. 
It ought to receive the attention of cultivators 
who can appreciate an easily-grown plant which 
produces bright blue flowers in mid-winter. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Narcissus Trumpet major for forc- 
ing.—All who wish to have Daffodils in flower 
at Christmas for their greenhouses or dwelling 
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rooms should make a point of cultivating this 
variety. Tho individual flowers are not so 
large as are those of many other varieties, 
nevertheless, the fact of blooming so early, and 
their usefulness at a time when flowers of this 
colour are none too plentiful, renders them 
exceedingly valuable, The trumpet and perianth 
are deep golden-yellow, and» much resemble 
those of that fine Narcissus Golden Spur in 
appearance, only the flowers are smaller. It is 
easily grown, and can be procured from the 
bulb merchants at a cheap rate. The bulbs are 


grown specially for early blooming, and should 
be potted up or boxed, if large quantities of 
flowers are required as soon as received, and be 
placed with the early Hyacinths and Tulips in 


From a photograph by G. A. Champion, 


a warm spot to start into growth. When from 
3 inches to 4 inches of growth have been made, 
remove them to a warm greenhouse, and subse- 
quently to the forcing house, should it be feared 
the flowers will not open at the desired time.. 
As soon as the blooms open remove the plants 
at once to a cool greenhouse, when they will 
last a long time in good condition. The box 
method of cultivation is the best when the 
flowers are merely wanted for cutting, as a 
greater number of bulbs can be accommodated 
in boxes than in pots, and but a small quantity 
of soil suffices for their requirements when so 
grown. After the flowering is past take care of 
the bulbs, as they are useful for planting 
amongst shrubs in the wild garden and similar 
places.x—A. W,. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM MISS NELLIE 
POCKETT. 
Tuts is is a very beautiful Japanese Chrysan- 
themum, raised in Australia, and a welcome 
addition. Although the blooms of this variety 
cannot be regarded as of enormous proportions, 
as are many of recent introduction, they are 
quite large enough for exhibition. It was one 


of the varieties in the winning collection of the | 


Great Vase Class at the November Show of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society last season, 
the blooms staged on that occasion by Mr. 
Vallis being magnificent examples of cultural 
skill, and very refined in appearance. The 
colour may be described as rich creamy-white or 
waxy white. As will be seen by the accompany- 
ing illustration, the florets are long and rather 
narrow, these twisting and curling in a pleasing 
manner, and building up a drooping flower of 
splendid substance and beauty. Second crown- 
buds should be retained, the height from this 


bud selection being about 44 feet. EK. G. 
HOW TO DEVELOP FREE-FLOWERING 


PLANTS. 
I suouLD be glad if you could tell me the best way to 
grow nice bushy plants of Chrysanthemums for indoors 
with lots of blooms of a fair size, and which are the best 
kinds for this purpose 7— ELLEN F. NicHo.errs. 

[As the season is so far advanced, it would 
be better to procure either rooted cuttings or 
young plants established in small pots. The 
sorts we recommend are known for their good 
all round qualities, and may be purchased very 
cheaply. Should you have rooted cuttings, they 
should, on arrival, be put into pots measuring 
3 inches across, using a compost of three parts 
loam and one part each of. leaf-mould and well- 
rotted manure, adding thereto some coarse 
silver-sand or road-grit. A small quantity of 
crushed charcoal may also be added with 
advantage. Pot rather firmly, and stand the 
plants on a shelf in a cool greenhouse, subse- 
quently placing them in a cold-frame, covering 
well with mats in frosty weather. When these 
pots are well filled with roots, repot into 5-inch 
pots, using compost of a richer and more lasting 
character, again returning the plants to the cold- 
frames. Keep them rather close for a day or 
two. In May the lights may be removed, and, 
when all danger of late frosts is over, stand the 
plante outdoors in a warm or sheltered position. 
Finally pot only as each plant has well filled its 
5-inch pot with roots. No fixed time can be 
laid down. A suitable compost for the final 
shift should consist of four parts loam, one part 
leaf-mould, half a part well-rotted horse-manure, 
a free sprinkling of charcoal, and a 5-inch 
potful of dissolved bones and bone-meal together 
to each bushel of soil. _ Add coarse sand as 
required, and pot very firmly. When estab- 
lished, stand the plants in a good open position. 
Arrange them in rows and stake cach plant, 
securing them to strained wire running along 
each row to protect from rough winds. Give 
each plant a thorough watering on the day suc- 
ceeding the first potting, this sufficing for some 
days. After that, water only as each plant 
becomes fairly dry. Growon the plants care- 
fully all through the summer until what are 
known as terminal buds are developed. These 
buds are formed in clusters at the end of each 
shoot about the early days of September. 
Slightly thin out the buds, allowing the majority 
to unfold their florets. Place the plants indoors 
between the third week of September and the 
end of the first week of October. In the late 
tummer you should give weak liquid-manure. 
When placed under glass, ventilate freely at 
first. 


The following varieties should answer your | 
Lizzie | 


purpose: — Japanese: Source d’Or, 
Adcock, Mlle. Lacroix, Mrs. Chas. E. Shea, 
Annie Clibran, Mlle. Louis Leroy, William 
Holmes, Lady Selborne, Ettie Mitchell, 
Viviand Morel, William Seward, O. J. Quintus, 
White Quintus, and Pink Selborne. Pompons: 
Vesuvé, William Kennedy, William Westlake, 
and Snowdrop. Singles: Emily Wells, Miss 
Annie Holden, and Daisy Brett. Anemone 
Pompons : Emily Rowbottom and Marie Stuart. 
—E. G.] 


Chrysanthemum Paris 1900.—This 
is evidently a cena from a fine old variety 
W. H. Lincoln, and I think an improvement, 
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The colour of the blooms is a clear shade of | 


yellow, and they are of more incurving shape 
than in the kind named. A fault of the latter 
is that the florets are so brittle, which makes 
| it a bad one to pack and travel. The new 
| variety is better in this respect. Those who 
| grow for sale should make a note of it, as its 
qualities appear so suitable to their require- 
ments.—H. 


NEW YELLOW AND WHITE SORTS 
| INTRODUCED IN 1901. 
| In looking over the list of new yellow and white 


| Chrysanthemums submitted?tc the floral com- | 


Chrysanthemum Miss Nellie Pockett. 


mittee of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
during the past season, there appears to have 
been a goodly number of promising novelties. 
Each variety has some distinguishing charac- 
teristic and shows some distinct advance upon 
| those already in cultivation. The following are 
among the best of the season :— 


WHITE. 


KATHARINE Evyrs.—A lovely Japanese bloom 
of massive build, early buds developing creamy- 
white blooms, slightly tinted rose. Later buds, 
however, have much more colour in the blooms. 

Mrs. Cuas. Crooxs.—Those who know the 
glistening white incurved Japanese blooms of 
Western King will appreciate this new sort 
because it very much resembles it. This variety 
was exhibited on 11th November last. 

Mrs, F, Jupson,—A beautiful bloom, resem- 








From a photograph sent by Mr. A. Miller, Barhill Road, Cumnock, N.B. 
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Asa market sort it should prove valuable. The | bling in form the popular incurved Chas, H. 
habit is dwarf, branching, and the foliage good. | Curtis. 


The new sort is already referred to as 
‘* White Curtis,” and should prove a good com- 
panion to that excellent exhibition variety. 
DorortHy PowrLLt.— A massive Japanese 
bloom, with long, broad, pointed florets, droop- 
ing and incurving at the ends. It may be 
described as creamy-white, with a richer colour 
at the base, It very much resembles Mme. R. 
Cadbury. 
YELLOW (JAPANESE), 


Horacs’ Martin.—A rich golden-yellow sport 
from the early-flowering Mme. Marie Masse, 
and partaking of the characteristics of this. It 
is the finest acquisition among the earlies of the 
past season. HF'.C.C, N.C.S, and A.M. R.H.S. 








Goprrey’s Pret.—This will be found very 
useful in pots when disbudded. The colour ‘sa 
pleasing shade of canary-yellow, and it should 
be useful for September and October displays. 
Habit bushy and very dwarf. F.C.C. N.C.8. 
and A.M. R.H.S. 

SENSATION.—This is one of the giants of the 
past season. It isan immense spreading bloom, 
having florets of great breadth and remarkable 
substance, making a large solid flower. The 
colour is deep yellow, with a bright oranje 
shading. F.C.C. N.C.S. 

Bessig Goprrey.—A very refined bloom, 
having florets of medium width, prettily curling 
and incurving at the eads. The colour is pale 
yellow, deepening towards tle centre. F.C.C. 
N.C.S. 

DucHess oF SuTHERLAND. — The richess 
coloured y>2llow flower of the season, reminding 
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one of the blooms of R. Hooper Pearson. It is 

a large flower, with long florets, which twist 

and curl pleasingly, building up a bloom of good 

form and splendid substance. The colour is a 

deep rich Buttercup-yellow. F.C.C. N.C.S. 

Mrs. C. Grirren.—This has very long florets 
of good substance, developing a flower of a 
spreading character. The committee wished to 
see the variety again, and the chances are that 
another season will see the blooms properly 
hy finished. The colour is a soft yellow. 

Mrs. G. GoLpER.—In this variety we have a 
flower somewhat resembling Australian Gold, 
both in form and colour, but a careful com- 
parison proves the new sort to be distinctly 
better. The blooms submitted were splendid 
examples. It is a dwarf and sturdy plant, and 
attains a height of about 3 feet. Second crown- 
buds suit this canary-yellow variety. 

KIMBERLEY.—Another excellent bloom of 
good substance, having long florets of good 
breadth, building up a deep flower of broad pro- 
portions, It is a welcome addition to the 
Japanese of a rich yellow colour, the reverse of 
the florets being a paler shade of the same 
colour. F.C.C. N.C.S. 

STAR OF ArrRicaA.—This has not received 
recognition of any sort, probably because the 
blooms submitted were not finished. The 
exhibitor said this variety was a seedling from 
Mrs. W. Mease (Primrose Mme. Carnot), 
although the blooms were not unlike those of 
The Vicar of Leatherhead. Florets long and 
tubular, colour clear yellow with a deeper 

y, centre. 

Doxr or Dervonsuire. — Another variety 
worthy of a trial. It may be described as a 
large, massively built, incurved Japanese, with 
broad florets, making a bloom of a fairly solid 
character. Colour clear yellow, with a paler 
reverse. 

C. J. Mrn.—For late displays this variety 
should have a special value. Numerous hand- 
some blooms were submitted on 3rd December 
last, and received an A.M. from the N.GS. 
The flower is drooping, having long, reflexed 
florets of medium width. The colour is a rich 
deep yellow, slightly tinted bronze. If wanted 
for the November shows, it should be pinched 
towards the end of April and first ‘‘ crown ”- 
buds retained. Height about 4 feet. 

Mrs. Gro. Laurence —This is another rich 
yellow flower of large size and good form. The 
florets are lonp, broad, and incurved at the ends, 
showing also a disposition to curl. Numerous 
examples, flowered on single stems in 6-inch 
pots, were exhibited before the committee, and 
received an F.C.C. from the N.C.S. 

Mrs. Bacnatt-WiLp. — This variety has 
never had a proper trial. It succeeds better on 
a first crown-bud selection, and then attains a 
height not exceeding 5 feet. It is a rich 
canary-yellow-coloured bloom of drooping form, 
and develops handsome and refined exhibition 
blossoms. 

GrNERAL Hurron.—This is an Australian 
seedling. Itis a very large exhibition Japanese, 
with long, fairly broad florets, developing a 
bloom of a drooping character. Its colour is 
deep yellow, slightly tinted and edged with rich | is considerable doubt whether you would be 
bronze. A.M. N.C.S. successful so far north. Even in the south it is 

Ernen Firzroy.—One of the most distinct | very doubtful whether the buds would develop 
and also one of the most promising novelties of sufficiently early. The early Chrysanthemums 
the past season. The colour is unique, being a|are better when flowered from terminal buds, 
deep amber, shaded soft crimson-terra-cotta. | but to achieve your purpose earlier crown-buds 
It is an enormous flower. A natural break and | would have to be retained. For this early work 
first crown-bud selection answer very well, and | Crimson Pride, Ryecroft Glory, O. J. Quintus, 

the plant attains a height of 6 feet. The raiser | White Quintus, and Carry Denny are useless ; 
(Mr. Weeks) suggests stopping the plant at the they are, indeed, October-flowering kinds. The 
beginning of April, and so reducing the height. following sorts will suit your purpose better, 
F.C.C. N.C.S. and may be had in flower from terminal-buds in 

GENERAL BuLiER.—A large Japanese of early September, provided you procure plants 
drooping form, having long, prettily curled | at once and grow them on freely. Obtain plants 
florets. Colour bronzy-yellow. of Mme. Marie Masse, Ralph Curtis, Rabbie 

Watter Cove.i.—Another large Japanese of | Burns, Orange Masse, and Horace Martin. 
drooping form, having long, curling florets | Others you may rely upon are: Edith Syratt, 
building up a pleasing flower. A very rich] Francois Vuillermet, Mme. Casimir Perrier, 
shade of yellow describes its colour. Henri Yvon, Mons. G. Grunerwald, Mrs. R. 

O. V. Doucias.—The colour of this is a pale Mollison, and Louis Lemaire. With the excep- 
yellow, with a richer-coloured centre. It| tion of the last four sorts, all possess a bushy 
attains a height of 5 feet, and should be allowed | and branching habit of growth, and if only par- 
to make a natural break, retaining first crown- tially disbudded will give a fine display. They 
buds. Commended by the N.C.S. 11th Novem- | are ‘also fairly dwarf, their heights varying 
ber last. from 18 inches to something under 3 feet. 

ALBERT CHANDLER. — Another promising|Those of the Marie Masse family should be 
flower, which some growers seem to think is too finally potted into pots 9 inches in diameter, 


much like M. Louis Remy. It is a beautiful]those 8 inches in diameter answering for the 
bloom of a clear yellow colour, others.—E, G, 














































































































the blossoms of Mrs, Jas. Carter. 


also in the centre. 
dwarf. A.M. N.C.S. 


golden-yellow colour. 


the best results. F.C.C, N.C.S. A, R. 





NOTES AND REPLIRS. 


means being taken to retard it. 


flowers in quantity at this date. 


October, a most valuable addition 


Gosport. 


those which blossom in the mid-season. 
are worth attention. 


this variety. 


be cut with a good length of footstalk. 


a golden reverse. 
and during the succeeding weeks. 


for late work. It is a free-flowering sort, and, 
when disbudded, each blossom develops on a 
long, slender footstalk.—E. G. 


Chrysanthemums for flowering in 
pots in early September (Date Palm). 
—We fear the varieties mentioned in your 
selection are unsuited for flowering so early as 
the beginning of September. You might pos- 
sibly obtain blossoms by the period you name of 
Ivy Stark, Harvest Home, Crimson Marie 
Masse, and Flora (not Early Flora). Yet there 
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LitrLe JewrL.—A charming addition to the 
thread-petalled section, resembling somewhat 
Those of the 
new sort, however, are more refined, and the 
colour is a shade of soft yellow, slightly richer 
The plant is sturdy and 


Puiuin D’Or,.—A decorative variety of a rich 


The plants, which are 
dwarf and sturdy, should be disbudded to obtain 


Chrysanthemum E. G. Hill.—This is 
probably one of the latest of all Chrysanthe- 
mums, for it naturally flowers during the 
darkest days of the year without any special 
There is little 
difficulty in having this grand old sort in good 
form for some weeks in the new year, and now 
that yellow or bronze flowers are in demand, a 
good stock of this kind ought to be grown by all 
who have to supply conservatory plants or cut 
It is a strong 
grower with fine foliage, and if stopped late in 
July and kept out-of-doors until the end of 
to the 
Christmas flower supply is assured.—J. G., 


Chrysanthemums—two new late 
Japanese. — Chrysanthemums which are 
naturally late are more highly prized than 
The 
two following new late-flowering Japanese sorts 
Winter Queen: I have 
before me (January 27th) three superb blooms of 
The colour is a pale creamy- 
white, which passes into pure white as the 
blooms expand. The florets are of narrow to 
medium width, and of sufficient length to make 
a useful flower when disbudded. Flowers may 
Mr. 
W. J. Godfrey, who staged some two hundred 
blooms at the January meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, says the plant is of 
medium height, and possesses a good, strong 
constitution, and may be said to be rust-proof. 
Christmas Glory is a charming addition to the 
late-flowering Japanese sorts, producing blos- 
soms of a lovely chestnut-crimson colour with 
At the present time there is 
but a very limited number of richly-coloured 
Chrysanthemums which blossom at Christmas 
I lately saw 
a large vase of pretty blossoms of Christmas 
Glory, and it should prove a decided acquisition 
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POND FOR AQUATICS, ETC. 
(Rurty To ‘ Aqua MaRinn.”) 


GENERALLY speaking, the natural surroundings 
would appear to be right. 
little of the trees you must of necessity remove 
will depend entirely upon the density of the 
grove to which you refer. We may say at once, 
however, that many aquatic, sub - aquatic, 
and marsh plants prefer a shady place, and 
there is no need, therefore, to make a complete 
open space, A certain amount of sunlight 
would, of course, be needed, and we should 
prefer to arrive at this by a gradual process of 
thinning out of the least valuable trees, pre- 
serving the Ashes rather than the Sycamore 
and other such soft - wooded trees. For a 
pond of the size you name the excavation will 
be considerable, unless there exists a low-lying 
spot convertible into a pond more quickly. 
Having decided upon the actual size of 
pond, and allowing a roomy approach at the 
margin, you may proceed as follows : Roughly 
peg out the outline, giving the margin as varied 
a turn as circumstances permit. Next proceed 
to dig out the good soil, which should be banked 
and sloped variously at the margin—that is to 
say, on the wind-swept sides mounds should 
prevail upon which later protecting clumps 
of evergreens may be planted, some even 
dipping to the waters edge. On the 


in such slopes bold characteristic plants as the 
Gunnera would find a home. Similar places 
should be devoted tothe Iris Kmpferi in variety, 
& group that prefers to have its root fibres in 
touch with moisture rather than the plants shall 
be submerged—an extreme that may only be 
indulged in with impunity in this country in 
the growing season. A capital plant that pre- 
fers some moisture is Saxifraga peltata. It is 
very handsome in foliage, and in free ground the 
huge rhizomes spread rapidly. Any of the 
Calthas or King Cup may be planted near the 
margin, and in their golden glistening cups in 
spring there is much fine colour. These last 
are only a foot or so high, and appear in groups. 
The Goat’s-beard Spirza, 8. Aruncus, 4 feet high, 
with white plumes, is excellent, and with such 
other kinds as §. venusta, S. gigantea, S. 
digitata, all of which are tall-growing, may be 
grouped here and there. A pair of graceful 
subjects are the white and blue forms of Gen- 
tiana asclepiadea, doing well in a cool, moist 
place. Monarda didyma is unique in vermilion 
scarlet flowers and luxuriating at the pond’s 
margin. Itis3 feet high. Lobelia cardinalis, L. 
Queen Victoria, and L. Carmine Gem are 
other richly coloured moisture-loving plants all 
good at the edge or the approaches of the 
pond. You speak of Osmundas, and these are 
excellent. The other species are QO. cinna- 
momea and Q. Claytoniana, less bold, how- 
ever, than the Royal Fern. Another good 
Fern, however, is Struthiopteris germanica, 
free growing and hardy, sending out stoloni- 
ferous shoots often a yard away from the 
original. Of Grasses, one of the more graceful 
is the Galingale. There are also the Arundos, 
very valuable for quite wet places, and some 
Bamboos also may be added, even from the 
shelter point of view. The Elder would grow 
quite well, but would only colour indifferently 
in such a place ; and the Willows and Dogwood 
would be quite suitable. Arums would be quite 
at home in half shade and in 1 foot deep of 
water. Other aquatic things are Typha lati- 
folia, any of the Saggittarias (single and double), 
Ranunculus Lingua, Orontium aquaticum, 
Rushes, and such-like. The ordinary loam with 
manure will do quite well ; peat is unnecessary 
and less valuable also. Iris sibirica and I. orien- 
talis should not be omitted for a rather moist 
spot, 
Your chief difficulty will be making the pond 
quite watertight. You can, however, get, 
nothing better than good blue clay—it must be 
quite free of grit—and, if well tempered—that 
is, stiffly tempered and well puddled home, can 
be made quite watertight. As your maximum 
depth of water need not, for the purposes of 
plant culture, exceed 2 feet, or 23 feet in ita 
deepest part, the strain on the sides or bottom 
will not be great, but this must not prevent the 
work of puddling being thoroughly well done all 
the same. A 9-inch bed of the clay at the 
bottom will suffice, and the clay, if fairly moist 


How much or how |} 


Opposite side a steady bank or slope would — 
best form the approach to the water, and 
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when dug out, may be taken right into the bed 
of the pond, tempered up at once, and placed in 
position without delay. The retaining wall 
need not be cemented unless in contact with 
water, a stronger shield of the clay would prove 
ample if thoroughly well done. E. J. 





A MIXED BORDER. 
SOME years ago, when the carpet-bedding craze 
was at its height, there appeared to be every 
chance that the old-fashioned 
ancestors would be lost to cultivation, for they 
were rigidly excluded from every portion of the 
pleasaunces of the wealthy, whose gardeners 
were fully occupied in the propagation and 
preservation through the winter of tens and 
hundreds of thousands of tender bedding plants. 
Luckily, here and there, some grey old manor 
or lichened grange, standing aloof from the 
hurrying tide of change in the placid backwater 





flowers of our 
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soils and sites, and often flourishes under con- 
ditions that appear to be the most adverse, 
while no amount of care and solicitude is capable 
of inducing it to flower satisfactorily in the 
gardens of the neighbouring mansion. Clove 
Carnations are old-fashioned plants whose odour 
is unequalled, and are often found in the best 
of health in cottage gardens, where'the white 
Pinks line the pathways and load the breeze 
with delicious perfume, and the Pansies turn 
their facessunwards. The double white Rocket 
is another old-fashioned flower with an exquisite 
scent, and the red Bergamot emits a pleacant 
aroma both from its flower and bruised foliage. 
Village children years ago used to carry sprigs 
of Bergamot to church in their prayer-books for 
its scent. It is also known as Bee-balm, for 
the reason that in old days the straw ekeps, 
used as hives, were rubbed with Bergamot 
leaves on the inside because it was held that 
the bees liked the scent and would not readily 
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making sure that it be so done that the roots 
are reached. This will be more difficult if the 
wall is an upright one, and worse still if it is 
capped at the top to throw off the wet. As 
these are all possibilities in such a wall, we 
emphasise them to put you on your guard, as 
we know of instances where much time has been 
lost and a good deal of disappointment ensued 
through inattention to the watering until the 
plants had nearly perished. Your best oppor- 
tunities will occur in those portions of the wall 
where the joints are ‘‘ broken” by a lower 
block of stone supporting two upper blocks, as 
these rest and meet half way. In all these 
positions you may work out the mortar quite 
deeply with a small chisel, filling in the cavity 
by-and-bye with soil well rammed home. 

When the subjects are planted it is a good 
plan to work out a little of the mortar in the 
perpendicular joint just -above the position 





occupied by plant or seed, and so leave it that 





A mixed border with woody background: From a photograph by Mr, F. Mason Good, 


of its serene environment, escaped the evils that 
attended this rush after pernicious novelty, and 
retained in the quaint parterres that surrounded 
tie weather-beaten sundial the old favourites 
that had long reigned there in undisputed 
p ssession. Cottage plots, again, were too 
insignificant to be submerged beneath the flood 
which swept with such resistless swell over the 
gudens of the rich, and it is owing to these 
exceptions that when, a'ter many years, the love 
for hardy flowers returned, a sufficiency was 
left in the land to propagate from. Among old- 
fishioned flowers the chaste Madonna Lily 
stands pre eminent. It is the Lily of poet and 
painter, the emblem of purity and virginal 
grace, the Lily that is associated with grey, 
o!d sundials, around which floated faint echoes 
of footfalls from shadowy cloisters. Queenly 
as is the mien of this Lily, she loves to reign 
rather in the gardens of the poor than of the 
r.ch, and it is in cottage gardens that she shows 
her most perfect loveliness. In cottage plots 
the Madonna Lily appears to be indifferent to 





desert a hive thus treated. Both the last- 
named plants are often to be found in the best 
of health in cottage gardens. S. W. F. 





ALPINE PLANTS ON WALLS. 
(REepLty To *E. F.’) 


You are perfectly right in your idea concerning 
the making of holes for the plants named, and 
the larger these crevices are the sooner will the 
plants make headway and become established. 
It is always more difficult to obtain a good 
growth of plants quickly on walls that have been 
well built and with no idea of such work in the 
mind at the time. Hence the joints are small 
and permit of little room whether for roots or 
soil. Much of the final success always depends 
on the wall, its character as concerns solidity, 
its dryness, and its chances of obtaining even 
the rainfall. The last is naturally very 
important, and if the rainfall quickly passes off 
without reaching the roots you will have to pay 
attention for some time at least to watering, 





the water is directed to the root of the subject 
as it trickles down the face of the wall. All 
these and similar precautions are a necessity in 
the well-built wall, but should not be requisite 
where the wall has been built for growing the 
plants. In engaging in this work you will find 
much to interest and not a little to surprise you, 
and plants often that make no headway in the 
soil or in the border often grow apace if only 
the true position is found for them on the wall. 
Some groups of plants are too slow and too 
unreliable to attempt seeds in such a case, and 
of these the whole of the Saxifragas stand out 
prominently. As the wall is in full sun you 
will only be able to grow some of the encrusted 
kinds, and their success will depend on items 
already named—i.e, soil, water and general 
after attention. Some of the best to establish 
are cochlearis, and its variety minor, apiculata, 
rosularis, and longifolia, This last will require 
openings large enough to insert the ball of 
earth and plant, while the others may be 
freely embedded in the joints longitudinally, 
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etc., by means of single rosettes of the 
plants. A very fine silver-leaved subject 
is Achillea umbellata, the small bits of 
which soon grow and assume an _ ex- 
ceedingly bright tone. Plants of this are 
decidedly the best. Silene alpestris, any Dian- 
thus, Linum perenne, Antirrhinums, Erinus 
alpinus, Alyssum saxatile, Zauschneria cali- 
fornica, Corydalis lutea, Tunica saxifraga, the 
Aubrietias, such Columbines as alpina, ccerulea, 
Lychnis Lagasce, Drabas generally, Saponaria 
ocymoides splendens, Erysimum, the Alpine 
Poppies, and others, may all be raised from seeds. 
The following are best from plants, and in 
particular young plants: Sedum spurium 
coccineum, any of the Iberises, such Aubrietias 
as tauricola, Leichtlini, etc. Where decided 
colours are preferred, any of the alpine Phloxes, 
Armerias, such Campannulas as fragilis, isophylla, 
and its white form, pulla and pumila vars., 
these two in the lowest places, Cheiranthus 
alpinus, C. Marshalli, Pentstemon heterophyllus, 
Euphorbia myrsinites, and many more. In 
dealing with the seeds the better way will be to 
mix the seed rather freely with a small portion 
of rather moist soil, so that it may be 
inserted into the crevice without loss. There 
is no better time for taking this work in hand 
than the present, and when all is finished a 
good watering will help to settle the soil 
about the plants. As your wall is in a sunny 
position you may make a feature of the Cob- 
web Sempervivums—S. arachnoideum particu- 
larly, if by reason of a faulty place in the wall 
you are able to colonise it freely. E. J, 





PROPAGATING CLEMATIS. 


HAVE some large-flowered Clematis hybrids of Jackmani, 
etc., and I wish to propagate them. I understand this is 
done by grafting. The gardener says the grafts are 
mostly put on on seedling C. montana, of which I have 
raised quite alot. I was told they were mostly grafted 
on pieces of root. Could you kindly give me instructions 
which is the best way to set about it, and how to do it, 
also size and kind of pieces to use, and the proper time to 
doit? I have a very pretty large pale lavender seedling, 
and am anxious to increase it, so will be most grateful for 
any information on the subject.—Caurion. F 

[The usual stock on which the different varie- 
ties of Clematis are grafted is the roots of 
Clematis Vitalba(Traveller’s Joy), The opera- 
tion is generally carried out in the following 
manner : Assuming that the plants are in pots, 
a plant or two is towards the end of February 
taken into the greenhouse, where they at once 
start into growth, and when the new shoots are 
firm enough grafting can be begun. Each shoot 
will form more than one scion, as the two 
opposite leaves and the piece of stem below are 
quite suflicient for one graft. The string-like, 
fleshy roots are used as stocks, each bit that is 
sufficiently stout to take the graft being avail- 
able. Do not graft on a mutilated root—that 
is to say, one with the lower portion cut off, as 
all the fibrous parts must be retained. The 
lower portion of the scion must be fashioned 
like a wedge with a keen knife, and the stock 
split sufficiently far to receive it. It is then 
tied securely in its place with soft grafting 
cotton, Then each one is potted singly in a 
small pot at such a depth that the point of 
union is just covered with the soil. In order 
that this can be carried out the long, string-like 
root is twisted round the pot till it is at the re- 
quired depth. Then they are plunged into a 
close propagating-case with a gentle bottom- 
heat, and will quickly become established. A 
good deal of the success or otherwise of the 
operation will depend upon the after treatment, 
such as shading from sunshine and _prevent- 
ing the young succulent leaves from damping 
off. This decay which sometimes sets in is 
caused by the air of the propagating-case being 
too much charged with moisture; hence the 
lights should be raised a little at times to allow 
it to escape, but at the same time the grafted 
plants must be kept close enough to prevent 
shrivelling. A little practice and close observa- 
tion will show better than words how this is to 
be done. When a union is effected, which will 
be seen by the plants starting into growth, air 
must be gradually given till the plants are 
inured to full exposure. The roots should be 
taken into the propagating-house a few days 
before they are required for grafting. While 
this details the practice generally employed, 
grafting of the shoots produced out-of-doors 
may be done later in the season. For this, 
while a close propagating-case is (as with the 





others) needed, bottom-heat can be dispensed 
with. The roots intended for stocks should be 
lifted while still dormant and laid in a cool, 
shady border till wanted. Owing to the fact 
that grafted plants of Clematis sometimes die 
off in an unaccountable manner, attention has 
been directed to other means of propagating 
this beautiful class of plants. Cuttings and 
layers have been resorted to, and each has its 
advocates. For cuttings select the young 
shoots when about 4 inches long with a small 
heel of the old wood, and insert them around 
the edges of clean, well-drained pots in sandy 
soil. Then place them ina close propagating- 
case in a warm greenhouse, where, with the 
treatment given to the general run of soft- 
wooded cuttings, such as Fuchsias, Heliotrops, 
etc , they will soon root. In potting them off 
the extremely brittle nature of the young roots 
must be borne in mind. Layering may be 
carried out now by burying one or two of the 
long, flexible shoots that are most conveniently 
situated for the purpose. The stem should be 
lightly tongued below each joint. Do not bury 
the joint too deeply, as it is better to leave a 
depression in the soil, which may be filled up 
after the young shoots have made sufficient 
headway to elevate the leaves above the surface 
of the soil ] 





THE CLUB PALM OF NEW ZEALAND 
(CORDYLINE AUSTRALIS). 

THe Clab Palm, or Ti plant of New Zzaland, 
should not, I think, be called the ‘‘ Cabbage 
Palm,” a name that is more exactly connected 
with the true Palm, Areca oleracea, which I need 
scarcely say is not hardy anywhere in Great 
Britain or in Ireland. In speaking of this hardy 
Cordyline in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED a week 
or two ago I omitted to mention one of its weak 
points, so far as our northern latitudes are con- 
cerned. The plants like shelter, of course, bat 
withstand winds and frost fairly well; but, as 
Mc. E, Walpole, of Mount Usher, reminds me, 
they are very susceptible of injury from heavy 
falls of snow. Not only is there physical 
injury by the abrupt bending down of the crown 
of leaves, but the snow lodges in the centre 
amongst the young leaves, and often melts and 
again becomes frozen there, and so causes the 
leaves and stem centres to rot, and the tops to 
ultimately fall away. To obviate this disaster 
Mr. Walpole recommends his own practice, 
which is to tie up the outer leaves over the 
centre, so that the snow cannot reach the 
tender leaves and central heart growth of the 
plants, and under these conditions the plant is 
quite hardy, and passes through even hard 
winters quite unscathed. Here in Dablin we 
have, so far, never tied up the tops of C, 
australis, but we are near to the sea, and rarely 
have snow in sufficient bulk to harm them. 

At Mount Usher there are many very hand- 
some specimens of the Club Palms, and I have 
often admired their soft golden heads after 
they have been untied, say, in March or April, 
after all danger from heavy snowfalls is over. 
The wonder to myself and others is that this 
distinct and easily reared plant is not more 
often seen in seaside gardens all round our coasts, 
and more especially in the south and west. Of 
course, in Davon and Cornwall it is luxuriant, 
but I am convinced that it might be grown as a 
hardy plant anywhere south of London. One 
secret in its culture is to raise stock from Irish 
or English ripened seeds, raising in the open air. 
I have repeatedly raised batches of plants from 
New Zealand seeds side by side with those of 
home growth, and in every instance the latter 
proved to be Lardier and better adapted to our 
climate than did the seeds from New Zealand, 
although we are continually told that there is 
no such thing as acclimatisation in the garden. 

F. W. Bursiper. 
I have read with much iaterest Mr. 
Barbidge’s article on Cordylines at page 624, all 
the more as I am well acquainted with some of 
the specimens he mentions, and, indeed, have in 
my own garden several of their descendants. 
But why are they called ‘‘Cabbage Palms?” 
There is a true Palm, a species of Areca, which 
is called the ‘‘ Cabbage Palm,” and now we have 
two entirely distinct plants under the same 
name, which is most unfortunate. I cannot 
understand the necessity of manufacturing mis- 
leading English names for plants whose Latin 
ones are justas easy to remember and to pro- 
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nounce, especially when the latter are well 
known, and former unknown. We do not need 
Englishnames for Geranium, Fuchsia, Cineraria, 
Calceolaria, and why then for Cordyline? If we 
must have English names, let us, at least, have 
names that do not convey wrong impressions as 
to the nature of the plants. 

GREENWOOD Pim, 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


A winter Crocus.—Ordinary Crocuses 
are associated rather with early spring than 
winter, but one most beautiful species can 
almost always be had in blossom in a sunny 
border before Christmas. I refer to Crocus 
Imperati, a native of Southern Italy. The 
exterior of the flowers is pale buff, lined with 
black, the interior bright mauve, forming a 
charming contrast. In sunshine or a warm 
room they open rapidly, and turn back their 
segments much more than the ordinary Crocuses, 
suggestive of a Cyclamen. They will grow and 
multiply with absolutely no care, can be bought 
for 33. 61. per 100, and yet no one sees them 
outside of a botanic garden. Why?—G. P. 

Saxifraga ligulata has been some years ins pot, 
and the stem has growa horizontally long and ungainly. 
Will the plants grow out-of-doors in Wilts, soil green 
sand, and in what sort of position? It has an off-shoot 
peat ee flower. What is the best time to take that off ?— 
<P; Bb. 

[Assuming you have the true plant—i.e,a 
broad-leaved species, with white rose-tinted 
tubular or bell-shaped flowers—you will find it 
quite hardy in Wilts in the soil you speak of. 
Many of the Megasea section of Saxifraga are 
rather tender, and this one, a native of Nepaul, 
is hardly less so. With the shelter of a rock- 
stone or in a rather high, dry position, there is 
not much to fear. As the plant has been for 
years in a pot, and we therefore imagine some- 
what tender, you had best act cautiously at 
first. After flowering is over, or say the month 
of May, you may take it and divide, and plant 
ia the open, if you so wish. The offshoot you 
speak of may be removed at once, and with 
roots attached, by affording fresh soil, make a 
good head of bloom. The older portion will 
also break away again, though more freely 
perhaps if shaken out of the old soil and 
replanted in good sandy loam. By affording a 
snug corner to the plant it should well repay 
you ina year or two. There are some others 
quite as handsome as this. ] 

Kniphofia.—I have a very large clump of the Torch 
Lily, and want to divide it. Please tell me how to do this, 
and when is the best time? Will March do? When should 
Iris styloga and Iris reticulata be planted 7—HARRow. 

[The best time in the whole year for dividing 
Kniphofias, large or small, is in March or 
April, just as growth begins. At this time dig 
up the plant as carefully as possible, then lay it 
on its side, and by plunging a single prong of 
the garden fork into the solid portion of the 
clump, gently wrench it asunder in a direction 
opposite to which you place your left-hand 
resistance. Repeat the operation on the 
divided pieces, inserting the fork in the 
centre of the woody portion each time. If 
these are not small enough, repeat the divi- 
sion yet again, and the portions will be ready 
for replanting. With these things it is better 
for the ensuing flowering if the divisions are 
made rather small or medium-sized, and in place 
of planting back a solitary plant make a group 
of some three or five. In this way you ulti- 
mately establish an important clump, larger and 
decidedly more imposing than a single clump, 
because of its increased area, In the end, too, 
such a clump will last longer without disturb- 
ance, because of the greater spread and liberty 
of the crowns. Iris stylosa may be planted 
from now till end of May, but we do not advise 
so long delay. Iris reticulata is a bulbous 
species, flowering in the open in February, 
and should be planted in August or Septem- 
ber, in a very sandy soil without manure, and 
about 4inchesdeep. You may probably obtain 
plants now in pots that could be transplanted 
to the border at once.—E. J.] 


Gladioli and Sweet-scented Tobacco 
(N. affinis).—While reading back numbers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED I came, in the issue of April 13, 1901, on an 
article signed ‘‘J. Crook,” and called ‘‘ @ladioli in the 
Garden,” in which the author advocates planting Gladioli 
in conjunction with Nicotiana affinis. Ag I myself tried 
to do the same and failed, the said article interested me 
much. My failure was due to the fact that the Tobacco 
plants grew very large at once, and choked the Gladioli, 
spikes only coming through later, so that they remained 
small and never bloomed. If ‘‘ J, Crook” reads this letter, 
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could he kindly let me know how and when to plant seed- 


lings of Nicotiana and Gladioli bulbs so that: 1, The 
plants should not interfere with each other; 2, The two 
kinds of flowers should bloom at the same time; 3, The 


bed be an effective one? Gladioli, as a rule, bloom late 
in my garden. Is it desirable to pot them now and plant 
them out in April or May?—Swiss Supscriser, 

[These can readily be had in bloom at the 
same time if a little thought and attention are 
given. In the first place, the soil in which they 
are to be planted must not be rich. If the soil 
is poor and dry, then the Tobacco will not grow 
too tall. When the soil is rich, then the 
Tobacco grows very tall, but if raised in boxes 
or pots and planted out on hard, dry, poor soil, 
then it grows stiff and wiry, keeping erect with- 
out any supports. Should it show signs of 
exhaustion when in bloom, either give it a good 
soaking of manure-water or sprinkle some 
approved artificial manure on the soil, washing 
itin at once. This will keep it growing and 
blooming. The Gladioli ought to be in separate 
colours and of several varieties, so that the 
period of blooming may be a long one. 
Although the Lemoinei or spotted hybrids 
branch and continue a long time in bloom, I 
have a pale pink one of this section that is 
generally in bloom well into October. What- 
ever kinds are used, they should be potted at 





the end of March if wanted for late blooming, 


New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) in Regent’s Park Gardens. 


placing them in a cold-frame till danger of frost 
is over. When the Tobacco is ready for plant- 
ing out, the positions where the Gladioli are to 
be planted should be dug out and filled with 
good rich soil, planting these in it. When 
coming into bloom give two or three applica- 
tions of manure-water. In this way they grow 
tall, I pot the bulbs three in a 6-inch pot, or 
five in a 9inch pot, planting together undis- 
turbed. The old Brenchleyensis 1s very bright 
but short-lived.—J. Crook. ] 
_ Draczenas in the Isle of Man.—I have read with 
interest your articles for some weeks past on Dracwnas. I 
admire these plants very much, and, asa lady amateur, 
have been very successful in growing the kind known as 
indivisa, which flourishes very well here (Isle of Man). A 
short distance from where I write, and within a few feet 
of the sea, there are several very good specimens. I 
should like very much to grow some of the other kinds you 
mention, but I do not find the seeds included in any seed 
catalogue I have seen. Perhaps some of your readers will 
kindly inform me where such seeds can be procured, and 
any cultural hints will be thankfully received by—Mona? 
{The Dcaczeena commonly known as indivisa, 
which is really australis, is by far the hardiest 
of all, and we do not think you would have 
much success, even in your favoured climate, 
with the other kinds planted in the open ground. 
Seeds of all except D. australis are difficult to 
obtain from seedsmen, as the plants seldom 
flower in this country, and the demand is very 
limited. Some of the continental seedsmen 
should be able to supply you with seed, Con- 


cerning their treatment, the seed should be 
sown as soon as possible in well-drained pots or 
pans, filled with a mixture of equal parts of 
loam and peat or leaf-mould, with half a part of 
sand. The soil should be pressed down moder- 
ately firm and level, about # inch below the rim 
of the pot, then on this sprinkle the seeds, 
covering them with } inch of the finer portions 
of the soil. They must be watered when 
necessary with a fine rose, and, though too much 
moisture must be guarded against, the soil 
should never be allowed to become quite dry. 
Placed in a temperature of 60 degs. or there- 
abouts, the young plants should make their 
appearance in six weeks, though if the seed is 
old this time may be exceeded. When large 
enough, they can be potted singly into small 
pots, using the same kind of soil as for sowing 
the seed. If you wish to try them outdoors, 
they should, if possible, be established in 5-inch 
pots before planting them out. ] 





NEW ZEALAND FLAX (PHORMIUM 
TENAX). 
Tus is not a true Flax, but a stemless, Lila- 
ceous plant, allied to Cordyline, and remarkable 
for the tough, Hemp.like fibre that it yields. 
There are at least two very distinct green or 








grounds and plantations, and it thrives luxu- 
riantly in the south and west of Ireland, as at 
Cong, and on Lord Ventry’s estates at Dingle, 
Tralee. At Courtown there is a very noble 
clump of the large yellow variegated kind, 
which has long thriven luxuriantly in the open 
air, being very much more handsome than 
P. Veitchii, and twice or three times its height. 
There are, I imagine, but few places near 
the sea in England, west Scotland, or in 
Ireland, where one or both of the green-leaved 
kinds would not thrive. Apart from its hand- 
some appearance the old leaves of P. tenax are 
very useful for tying up things in the garden 
or on the margins of woods, where these plants 
and the stronger-growing Bamboos make good 
cover. F. W. B. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Imantophyllum-leaves diseased.—I shall be 
much obliged if you can tell me what disease has attacked 
the enclosed Imantophyllum, and the cure?—M. M. 

[The leaves of your Imantophyllum are 
attacked by a fungus, a species of Sac- 
charomyces, the genus to which the common 
yeast fungus belongs. It is supposed only to 
attack the plants when they are out of health. 
When infested with 
bulb-mites plants are 
often attacked by this 
fungus. Examine the 
roots and see if there 
are any mites at work. 
They generally attack 
the base where the 
roots are. Leaves that 
are badly injuredshould 
be burnt.—G. 8. 8.] 


Worms in pot- 
ting soil (J. W. V.). 
—The worms you sent 
belong to the family 
Enchytracide, a family 
nearly allied to the 
earth worms. I am 
sorry to say there is 
uo English name for 
these pests. I have not 
been able to find any 
reference to them in 
any work on garden or 
field pests, nor of any 
experiments that have 
been made with a view 
to their destruction. 
They or their eggs must 
have been in the soil 
when you used it for 
potting your plants. I 
should not think that 








glaucous-leaved forms—viz., the broad-leaved 
and spreading kind called P. tenax, and the 
narrower-leaved, erect-habited sort known as 
the Powerscourt variety, and by some believed 
to be the green form of the golden variegated 
P. Veitchi. In any case, the erect or Powers- 
court form is very much more hardy and free- 
flowering than is the common type, and often 
passes unscathed through winters that kill the 
common broad-leaved P. tenax to the ground 
level, even if not altogether. The aspect of 
these Phormiums is very distinct and striking, 
reminding one of gigantic Flag Irises as they 
rear up their clusters of sword-like leaves 
6 feet or 8 feet in height. When their flowers 
appear they are borne towards the tops of great 
purplish-brown stems like lance shafts, only as 
thick as one’s wrist, and 10 feet to 15 feet in 
height. The flowers are borne in dense lateral 
clusters, and are curved upwards, being of a 
chocolate-red or brown colour, and their tubes 
are so full of sweet nectar or honey that they 
form a great attraction in autumn to the bees, 
wasps, and flies, and other honey-eating insects. 
There is a dark purple or brown-leaved variety, 
and several kinds having variegation of a more 
or less yellow colour, but the erect-growing 
green-leaved form is by far the best for growth 
in the open air. At Powerscourt, in Co. Wick- 
low, hundreds, if not actually thousands, of 





clumps are thriving in the open air in the 


From a photograph by G, A, Champion, 


it was possible that 
they could make their 
way from one pot to 
another. I should sug- 
gest that watering 
very freely with lime-water will probably kill 
them, or watering with a handful of salt 
and 4 oz. of corrosive sublimate, dissolved in a 
little hot water and then mixed with 4} gallons 
of water. Neither of these mixtures will injure 
Grass, but I do not know how they will suit 
your plants.—G. 8. 8. 

Red-spider on Violets.—In your reply, Jan. 25th, 
under heading “ Violets,” you say you do not wonder at 
their failing as they have red-spider badly. Will you 
kindly say in your next issue what is the best cure for 
same, and if runners taken from the plants for next season 
would be all right, or would they be tainted with the same 
disease ?—A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER. | 

[Syringe your plants with Quassia extract and soft-soap, 
so as to get them clean. Unless you do this the runners 
will algo be affected. You must also take care that the 
plants are well attended to as regards watering and 
syringing when being grown in the open air during the 
summer. } 


Grubs among Cineraria roots.—Enclosed you 
will find three insects or grubs which I have taken from a 
Cineraria root in a pot. I have lost a good many planta 
and think this is the cause, Will you kindly let me know 
its name and means of extermination?—CINERARIA. 

[The grubs you found at the base of your 
Cineraria are the young grubs of one of the 
chafers, but I cannot say to which species they 
belong. They are very destructive insects. 
No insecticide that you could use with safety to 
your plants will kill them. The best thing 
that you can do is to take the plants out of the 
pots and pick out the grubs. Very frequently 
the grubs of one of the weevils attack the rc ot: 
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of Cinerarias, but they are not quite so large as 
the grubs you sent, and they are of rather a 
different form.—G. 8. 8.] 

Insects in Potatoes.—By this post I send you a 
Potato, and inside you will find a quantity of small white 
insects. These pests have quite overrun my garden, and 
destroy my Pansies, etc. They also find their way into the 
hearts of my best bulbs. I cannot trace them to anything, 
unless a top-dressing of peat from the pig-styes two years 
ago, given with the object of making the soil porous ?— 
Wm. ARMSTRONG, JUNR. 

[The little white insects you sent in the 
Potato were specimens of a species belonging to 
the family Poduridx, or springtails (Lipura 
ambulans). I should give the soil a good dress- 
ing of lime, or a dressing of nitrate of soda, or 
salt should be laid on the soil and well watered 
in, The peat from the pig-styes has not had 
«mything to do with this pest. Though this 
insect belongs to the family of springtails, it 
has no special jumping apparatus, as most of 
the family have.—G. §. § } 

Caterpillars that feed on Ailanthus.—I have 
just planted an Ailanthus-tree on the lawn, and am told 
there is an Ailanthus-moth, a sort of hardy silkworm, 
which feeds on the leaves and spins cocoons. Where 
could I get eggs of this moth?—C. Rapcuyrrx. 

[I cannot say where you can get the eggs of 
Samia Cynthia, the moth whose caterpillars feed 
on the leaves of the Ailanthus, but you might 
try at one of the dealers in Natural History 
objects, whose names you would find in the 
London Post-oftice Directory. Several live near 
the British Museum, or you might apply to the 
superintendent at the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent’s Park. If I remember right they have 
bred them there.—G, S. S.] 





FRUIT. 


——- 


WINTER DRESSING FRUIT-TREES. 


WuereE the pruning of fruit-trees is yet in 
arrears no effort should be spared in getting it 
completed so that the trees may be dressed with 
a cleansing agent in the now-approved form of a 
wash, made from such caustic materials as crude 
potash and caustic soda, before the buds become 
too far advanced. The efticacy of the winter 
dressing of fruit-trees with an alkali wash, such 
as is indicated above, has been placed beyond all 
doubt, and, although not employed nearly so 
extensively as its merits deserve, it is now used 
by the leading fruit-growers in this country 
pretty extensively. The value of such a cheap 
and cleansing agent cannot be over-estimated, as 
it has the effect, on account of its caustic 
properties, of killing numberless insects and 
their eggs that are hy bernating, or which have 
been laid on both stem and branch. In addition, 
it destroys Lichen and Moss, and leaves the 
wood bright and clean-looking, a result that 
cannot be obtained by the use of any other wash 
or insecticide, If the subjecting of fruit-trees 
to an annual wash, or, to speak more correctly, 
‘* spraying,” were only carried out in a more 
systematic manner, and on a thoroughly broad 
scale, [ am sanguine enough to believe that 
we should then hear fewer complaints of the 
fruit crop being ruined by insect attacks, if 
such did not disappear altogether. In the 
course of conversation on this subject, some 
have put forward the plea that they cannot 
adopt the principle on account of the difficulty 
of obtaining the properchemicals. Thatthere was 
at one time a difficulty, I admit; but this has 
disappeared since the horticultural sundriesmen 
have taken up their sale, and one firm now sells 
the ingredients ready prepared in small tins, so 
that those who require but a small quantity can 
purchase just sufficient for their needs at small 
outlay. If the directions given on each tin are 
followed, the resulting liquid or wash is equal in 
strength and efficacy to that obtained by pur- 
chasing and dissolving the two chemicals named 
above, and that without the trouble of weighing 
off the proper quantities at home. The Editor 
having so recently given the recipe for making 
this caustic alkali eolution, it is unnecessary 
to repeat it again here, and’ I would refer my 
readers to that number of Garpenina ILLUvs- 
TRATED for the necessary information should 
they wish to buy the ingredients in preference 
to obtaining them in canisters ready prepared 
for dissolving. If the wash is merely syringed 
on the trees, naturally enough a great deal of it 
will fall to the ground and be wasted—that is, as 
far as its use as an insecticide is concerned. By 
applying it in the form ofa spray all waste is 
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obviated, while the effects are equally as effica- 
cious, if not more so, as every portion of both 
stem and branch becomes thoroughly wetted, 
and that without waste of material. The force 
necessarily required to render the wash being 
emitted in the form of a spray causes the latter 
to leave the spraying nozzle at great velocity, 
and when it is directed towards the tree it 
strikes the bark with such force that a green 
coating of Moss, for instance, quickly disappears 
under its influence. Spraying nozzles can be 
purchased at a cheap rate, and can be had so 
that they may be attached to the branch of an 
ordinary garden engine. A length of india- 
rubber hose, say about 4 yards, greatly facili- 
tates its application, as the operator can then 
















VEGETABLES. 


TOMATOES IN A SMALL GREENHOUSE. 
(REPLY TO ‘* NovicE.”) 


Ir you cannot maintain a temperature higher 
than 40 degs. in cold weather or at night in 
your greenhouse, you had better not attempt to 
start Tomato culture until the weather becomes 
warmer. It will be time enough to sow seed 
early in March. Do that in two or three 5-inch 
pots that have been filled with light sandy soil. 
Make tiny holes equally over the soil 4 inch 
apart, and put a seed into each, just coverin 

it up. That should, if you gently water an 

stand in a warm part of your house, ensure your 





equally spray all sides of trees in the open. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Late Plumg.—Those who appreciate late 
Plums for dessert, and have space, even if only 
for a cordon or two, should plant Blue Impera- 
This is only a small variety, but a very 
good flavoured and good keeping one. From two 
cordon-trained trees a supply continued from 
the beginning of November until the middle of 
the month. It is inclined to shrivel even on the 
trees, but this does not detract from its quality, 


trice. 


although it does somewhat from its appearance. 


The wood is of slender growth, and scarcely 
suited to the pyramid or standard form of 
training, and the fact of its lateness would 
render wall shelter necessary in case of severe 
frost, which frequently occurs at its ripening in 
Another very useful 
and even later Plum is Coe’s Late Red, though 
this is not so sweet ;_ but if it proved unfavour- 
able for the dessert, it would be none the less 
It is a heavy bearing kind, 


the late autumn months. 


useful for cooking. 
and should be thinned in the early summer. 


Over-cropped Plums no matter of what kind are 
absolutely devoid of their natural flavour and 
substance, and it is equally necessary to thin the 
Coe’s 
Golden Drop can be preserved for some time 


small fruiting kinds as the larger ones. 


after it is gathered if wrapped in soft paper, 


getting plenty of plants strong enough to lift 
from the seed-pots and pot up singly into quite 
small ones, still in sandy soil, a month from 
sowing. When these plants—which you must 
keep near the glass that they do not become 
drawn—are 9 inches in height, shift them into 
10-inch pots, putting one plant into a pot, or 
two into a box 14 inches long by 9 inches wide, 
and 8 inches deep. The soil in this case should 
be three parts good turfy loam, and the rest 
well-decayed manure, leaf-soil, and soot well 
mixed, the plants being in the centres, the stems 
let down a couple of inches into the soil if at all 
leggy, and the soil made firm. Then the pots 
should be stood along close together on each 
side of the house, either on the ground if the 
sides are of glass, or on a raised stage or shelf if 
the sides be of brick to bring the plants as near 
the roof as possible. Either stout wires should 
be fixed along under the roof 9 inches from the 
glass and 8 inches apart to tie the plants to, or 
else you must fix Bamboo rods from the pots 
to the top of the house, to which the plants can 
be tied. As the stems grow, pinch out every 
side shoot and tie the stems loosely to the 
supports. Water occasionally, but give no 
liquid-manure, and that weak until two or three 
clusters of fruits have formed. Tapping the 
stems two or three times a day helps to disperse 
pollen and set the flowers. Give plenty of air, 
but do not expose the plants to cold draughts. 






and placed in a box or drawer in a dry, warm 
room ; but the above-named Plums can be had 
in November without this.—W. 


The glorification of size. — As re- 





EARLY POTATOES. 
In the warmer parts of the country growers 


marked by Mr. James Groom, page 585, there 
is considerable danger of our moat delicately- 
flavoured fruits being driven from the show- 
bench by varieties that, though excelling in 
size and attractive appearance, are far inferior 
Judges in fruit classes ought, I 
consider, to be guided almost solely by flavour, 
for when fruit comes to the table that is the 
Size in itself is no draw- 
back, but if the large does not retain the quality 
There 


in quality. 


only consideration. 


of the small it at once becomes inferior. 
is such a range for size and colour in fruit now- 


a-days that one would imagine the buyers 
indicative of 
superlative flavour, whereas they are generally 
In Grapes, the large but 


considered that these were 


the very reverse. 
insipid Gros Maroc will often fetch half as much 
again as the delicious Black Hamburgh. In 


Peaches and Nectarines, again, the public 


insists upon highly-coloured fruit; varieties 
with pale-coloured skins, however delicious in 
flavour they may be, are useless from a com- 
mercial point of view. I am acquainted with 
an establishment where a large number of 
Peaches and Nectarines is grown for the 
London market, and where it was found that 
the returns received for the pale-coloured fruit 
were so poor as to hardly pay the carriage, 
while highly-coloured fruit was fetching very 
remunerative prices. Asa consequence, all the 
trees producing pale-coloured fruit, although in 
full bearing, wera cut down and replaced by 
others whose fruits accorded better with the 
public fancy.—S. W. F. 





Photographs ot Gardens, Plants, or 
Trees.— We offer each week a copy of the lates 
edition of the “ English Flower Garden” for the 
best photograph of a garden or any of sts contents. 
indoors or outdoors, sent to ua in any one week 
Second prize Half a Guinea. 

The Prize Winners this week are: 1 
Mr. H. H. Powell Cotton, The Manor House, 
Westerham, Kent, for View in Garden; 2, Mr. 
A Miler, Barhill Road, Cumnock, N.B., for 
Chrysanthemum Miss Nellie Pockett. 


will soon be planting first early varieties in the 
most sheltered parts of the garden, of which a 
space some 8 feet wide at the foot of a wall 
having a southern aspect, or a sloping border 
facing due south, is that invariably selected. 
Nothing is gained by planting too early, par- 
ticularly when the soil is in a saturated condi- 
tion, Laying the seed out to sprout before- 
hand is a gain in point of time. The inexperi- 
enced in their zeal often place the tubers in too 
warm a place, and the inevitable result is the 
shoots become so spindly and weak that they 
perish soon after being planted in the cold soil. 
Such a proceeding, instead of facilitating 
matters, entails a loss of time and crop, for the 
tubers not only have to make fresh growth, but 
they never yield so well after they have lost 
their first shoots. If the tubers are spread out 
thinly on a shelf or placed in boxes and stood 
in a cool place some weeks in advance of 
the date it is decided to plant, then the 
shoots come short-jointed and sturdy, and 
when planted experience no check. There 
are various methods of planting Potatoes, 
but that generally practised, and which finds 
favour with the generality of gardeners, is to drill 
them in, This consists in first marking out the 
rows 18 inches or 2 feet apart, and drawing 
drills 5 inches to 6 inches deep with a hoe. In 
the bottom of each drill the tubers should be 
placed about 15 inches apart, after which the 
drills should be filled in and levelled up. On 
cold heavy soils it pays to cover the tubers with 
a little friable soil, such as that from under a 
potting-bench, or the compost in which Cucum- 
bers were grown the previous season before 
filling in the drills. Where a practice is made 
of charring the garden refuse every winter a 
little of the resulting ash strewn along the 
drills is decidedly beneficial. With regard to 
varieties, it is a good plan to make trial of new 
sorts as they are introduced, but this should 
be carried out cn a small scale only until it 
has been proved whether such are really an 
advance both in point of crop and earliness on 
those which have hitherto been relied upon. 
I have not yet found anything to surpass 
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Sharpe’s Victor and English Beauty. The 
former of these, as is well known, is a first-rate 
cropping kidney-shaped variety, and the latter 
a heavy yielding early round, the quality of 
both being excellent when cooked. A. W. 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Harly Turnips.—Many persons prefer to 
have Turnips when quite young and small, and, 
indeed, they are never nicer than when in that 
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condition. Lovers of these roots can have them 
good over a long season if they will but make 
frequent and small sowings of proper varieties. 
Thus, so soon as the spring is a little nearer, 
make on a warm border a sowing of just two 
or three shallow drills of the Extra Early Milan, 
a round rooted variety, or of the long and 
more tapering rooted Jersey Navet. Both soon 
turn in for pulling, and are very sweet and 
juicy when young. ‘To maintain a supply, sow 
& similar quantity of seed each three weeks 
until the end of May, then sow just as often the 
round White Snowball, and continue to do so 
until the last week in August. The two last 
sowings made in second and fourth weeks should 
be larger ones, still in drills 12 inches apart. 
If the seed be sown thinly less labour is needed 
to thin out the plants when strong enough. For 
winter pulling, sow third week in August the 
Purple-top Globe.—A. D. 


Turnip-rooted Beet.—Those who wish 
to have the best stock of what is called Turnip- 
rooted Beet should obtain the variety known 
as Crimson or Blood-red Globe. This is deeper, 
more oval in shape of root, than is the old 
Egyptian-rooted, gives more flesh, and is very 
much deeper in colour, and of finer grain. Even 
if seed of a good stock be a little dearer, it is 
well worth the money. Seed should be sown on 
a warm border early in March if roots be needed 
early. It is thespecial merit of the variety that 
it bulbs early in the summer, and thus gives 
roots for use almost immediately the winter- 
saved stock of long tap-rooted varieties is 
exhausted. Cooked and served up whole, after 
being peeled, or sliced and eaten with salading, 
no vegetable is more wholesome or nutritious, 
or fitted to form human food in hot weather. 
Birds must be kept from the leafage whilst 
quite young. Sow indrills 12 inches apart, and 
thin out to 6 inches apart in the rows. Keep 
the hoe in frequent use between the plants 
during the summer. 


Pea Harbinger.—Those who are on the 
look out for a really first-rate dwarf Pea should 
grow Harbinger, which was accorded an award 
of merit last year by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. This variety does not exceed 9 inches 
in height, and, as seen growing at Chiswick, 
bears very freely and surpasses all other dwarf 
kinds that have come under my notice. There 
is another early Peanamed Harbinger, but that, 
though an excellent variety, is distinct from 
this, and is, moreover, a much taller growing 
kind. The one under notice is an ideal sort for 
sowing at the base of warm walls and on south 
borders, and the fact of no sticks being required, 
as a strand of twine tied to stakes and drawn 
taut on either side will keep the haulm in posi- 
tion, will at once commend it to the notice of 
amateurs and others who experience a difliculty 
in procuring sticks, which are necessary for the 
support of the taller growing varieties.— 
G.TPaA, 


Spring Cabbage.—These have, so far, 
wintered well, and have made a considerable 
growth during the past fortnight, owing to the 
mild weather. Considering the latter may at 
any time give place to that of a more severe 
character, a little soil should at once be drawn 
up to and on either side of the plants, which 
will not only act as a protection but steady | 
them from the effects of rough winds. Gaps 
may also be made good. by drawing plants from 
the seed-bed, and whenever the weather is 
favourable and the soil in proper condition do 
not forget that a frequent stirring of the soil 
between the rows serves to stimulate growth. 
Later planted breadths will also benefit by the 
same amount of attention. Plants in the seed- 
beds are looking well, and where the space they 
occupy is likely to be required before they can 
be planted permanently, they should be pricked 
out in another place 6 inches apart. These will 





come in useful for cutting in August. If plants 
are scarce sow a pinch of seed of some early 


maturing variety, such as Ellam’s or Rainham 
Market, and raise in a greenhouse early next 
month, growing the resulting plants on in the 
same manner as Karly Brussels Sprouts or 
Cauliflowers are usually treated.—A. W. 
Celeriac.—It is a matter for surprise that 
any considerable seed list should be issued in 
which this Turnip-rooted Celery does not figure, 
but it is not found in all certainly. Celeriac is 
generally far too little known or grown, and if 
seedsmen do not mention it, no wonder that it is 
not much known. A writer in one of the daily 








Garrya elliptica—male catkins, 


papers recently complained that whilst the roots 
were too accessible on the Continent they could 
not be obtained here. That is no matter for 
surprise, for the British public seems so long in 
finding out the excellencies of many vegetables, 
In this case it was strongly recommended to be 
eaten as an antidote to a peculiar British com- 
plaint, rheumatism. The roots are easily got 
by sowing seed in a pan as Celery is, and putting 
out the plants in rows 18 inches to 20 inches 
apart on rich soil, where, occasionally watered, 
in time good bulbous or Turnip-like roots are 
produced. When fully grown the roots can be 
cooked or stewed and so eaten, or boiled gently, 
then peeled and sliced as salad.—A. D, 














TREES AND SHRUBS. 


GARRYA ELLIPTICA. 
Tuis beautiful winter-flowering shrub is a 
native of California, and is evergreen. In mild 
winters it may be seen in flower as early as 
December, and bears among handsome deep 
green leaves gracefully drooping strings of pale 
green catkins, some of which exceed 12 inches 
in length. These, if cut with the twigs, stand 
a long time in the house, and are welcome in 
the winter. Though most 
often seen on walls, draping 
the front of a house, or on 
archways, it is quite hardy 
and makes a dense bush 
5 feet to 10 feet high, and 
in some cases more. In 
cold districts it is advisable 
to giveita slight shelter, but 
in the southern and western 
counties this is not required. 
There are male and female 
forms, the more elegant 
being the pollen-bearing or 
male plant, catkins of which 


we figure to-day. In the 
neighbourhood of Stirling 


this plant is quite hardy 
grown as a bush. 





NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Xanthoceras sorbi- 
folia. —Some months age 
an illustration of the fruits 
of this handsome flowering 
shrub appeared in these 
pages, together with a note 
from a correspondent asking 
it the seeds ripen sufticiently for germination. 
In the south-west fruit is often freely borne, and 
seeds ripen well and germinate. As was pointed 
out in the editorial note at the time, there is 
considerable variation in the seedlings as regards 
the colouring and size of their flowers. In the 
best form the individual flowers are from 1 inch 
to 2 inches in diameter, and the petals are pure 
white, with a rich carmine blotch or band at 
their base. This blotch often varies consider- 
ably in tint, and the pure white of the petals 
sometimes gives place to a greyish hue, so that 
seedling plants do not always give satisfaction. 
The Xanthoceras is a comparatively rare shrub 
in gardens, and few large specimens are met 
with. The finest that I know of is about 12 feet 
in height and the same in diameter, and it both 
flowers and fruits freely, When in full bloom 
in the early summer this shrub is a most attrac- 
tive object, as, in addition to the beauty of its 
blossoms, its deeply-cut foliage, which is some- 
what similar to that of Spirwa Lindleyana, is 
very graceful. Leaves and flower-buds are 
pushed forth simultaneously, and these, when 
tender, are sometimes injured by late spring 
frosts. The shrub itself, being a native of 
China, from which country it was introduced in 
1870, is perfectly hardy.—S. W. F. 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata). 
—Will you tell me whether Choisya ternata is likely to 
flourish here against a south wall? We are between Elv 
Lee eee If so, when is the best time to plant? 

[This is one of the most beautiful of flower- 
ing shrubs, and far hardier than many suppose, 
as various notes from our readers have proved. 
There is no doubt, however, that it is far more 
at home in the South of England and Ireland 
than the North, and sometimes its wealth of 
glossy green foliage is set off by a flower dis- 
play both in the spring and autumn. It is a 
shrub that may well be planted in a sheltered, 
sunny position near the house, and where the 
soil is well drained, so as to get the benefit of 
its Hawthorn-scented flowers. You may plant 


at any time now when the weather is open. | 





“Warm and Home Year Book.’—We are 
glad to be able to state that the ‘‘ Farm and Home 
Year Book” seems to have met a want felt by our 
readers. Its reception by the Press generally has 
been most cordial, and the demand for it has been so 
great that a third edition has been issued. Our 
readers should have no difficulty in obtaining it from 
any local bookseller or newsagent, who will order it 
if it is not in stock ; or they may get it direct from 
the Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, by 
post, for 1s. 3d, 








GARDEN WORK. 


Conservatory. — Do not let Heaths 
remain in the conservatory too long. They 
want more ventilation than is usually found at 
this season in the conservatory, and, besides, 
the soft-wooded kinds should be cut back as 
soon as the flowers fade. In dealing with hard- 
wooded plants of all kinds, as soon as the 
flowers fade the plants should be cleaned down, 
rem ving all dead flowers and seed-pods. After 
pruning, a good syringing will remove all dead 
foliage and dust, and prepare them for starting 
into growth. Two of the best Heaths for 
spring blooming are Cavendishi and the ventri- 
cosa section. They form good specimens 
without much staking, and come in very handy 
if one wants to make upa collection for the 
spring or early summer exhibitions. Rhyn- 
chospermum jasminoides is a sweet thing for the 
spring shows. If grown in the stove it will 
flower early, and may be then taken to the 
conservatory. It is a climbing plant, and if 
grown ina pot should be trained on a balloon 
or some other shaped trellis. The flowers are 
very fragrant, like those of the white Jasmine. 
It is hardy enough to be planted out in the con- 
servatory ; indeed, I have seen it planted 
against a sunny wall outside, but it did not 
appear very happy. It is a plant that every- 
body with a glasshouse should grow for its 
feagrance. The Kriostemons seem to have dis- 
appeared from most gardens, yet their star- 
shaped flowers and neat foliage are very attrac- 
tive now and later. It is the demand for cut 
flowers which has driven these things out of 
cultivation, because they are of no use for cut- 
ting. We want flowers that can be cut with a 
good length of stem, and that will keep some 
time after being cut. A good batch of 
Solomon’s Seal will be useful now to form a 
group in the conservatory, and also for cutting. 
The plant is easily grown and forces well. The 
Dielytra spectabilis forms a good companion to 
it, and this also supplies long, drooping sprays 
for cutting, and can be had in quantity at a 
cheap rate. The herbaceous Spirzeas have not 
been so good of late years—the summers have 
been too hot and dry. All the Meadow Sweets 
want moisture, 


Stove.—Achimenes, Gloxinias, and Strepto- 
carpi will be making growth. Sometimes 
these are started in the pots or pans in which 
they flowered and rested, and when the new 
growth appears shaken out and arranged in 
pans or pots. This refers more especially to the 
Achimenes. If they are intended for baskets 
they will be more manageable if started in small 
pots and transferred to the baskets when some 
progress has been made. All these are very 
beautiful when well done, and are very suitable 
for the amateur’s stove. Caladiums should be 
shaken out and repotted now. Start in rather 
small pots in sandy soil, and if possible plunge 
ina hot-bed. Rather richer compost may be 
uzed in the final shift, especially for the robust 
varieties. The pretty little Caladium argyrites 
must be potted in sandy peat, with just a dash 
of leaf - mould, plenty of sand being used. 
This makes a lovely table plant. Cuttings of 
pretty well all kinds of stove plants will strike 
now in bottom heat and kept close. One need not 
particularise them. Seeds of Torenias, Rivina 
humilis, Begonias, and any other plant which 
requires heat may be sown now, either for 
decorating the glasshouses or for forming masses 
in the sub-tropical garden. Newly - potted 
plants must be watered carefully. If too much 
is given the soil soon gets sour. 


Tomatoes under glass.—This is a good 
time to plant a house with an early variety. All 
large growers have their special kinds, and there 
is plenty of good kinds available now. Duke of 
York, Comet, Early Prolific, Freedom, and 
Lawrenson’s No. 3 are all good. The last- 
named is a very heavy cropper. Tomatoes 
want a firm bed to make sturdy growth. I 
hive tried several ways, but the most economical 
is to plant in trenches on each side of span- 
roofed houses. If the houses are wide, inter- 
mediate trenches are made. If the land is good, 
it can scarcely be too firm, For very early work 
afew plants may be grown in pots. Do not 
overwater, especially at the beginning. 
Tomatoes, when started early, must have heat. 
From 55 degs. to 60 degs. at night will be 
suitable, They will stand more heat, and they 
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come on slowly in a lower temperature, Set out 


sturdy, short-jointed plants, 

Ferns under glass.—This is the proper 
season for repotting specimen plants, as growth 
is moving, and it is not so well to disroot a 
plant when the growth is advanced. Young 
growing specimens will only be moved into 
larger pots without disrooting, but there comes 
a time when no farther shift can be given ; then 
a reduction of the ball must take place. In 
some instances the old plants can be split up 
and the stock of plants increased if required. 
After repotting, a little more warmth may be 
given, if possible, and the water-pot must be in 
careful hands. A night temperature of 60 degs. 
will suffice now for stove Ferns. Greenhouse 
Ferns will do in the same temperature whilst 
starting into growth, but may be cooled down 
later. Fern spores may be sown now, and 
young Ferns potted off from boxes. 


In the early vinery. — There will be 
always something to do in regulating the 
growth. One cause of small-berried Grapes is 
leaving too many young shoots on the rods, 
leading to small foliage. Overcrowding the 
foliage has a bad effect upon the Grapes. One 
good sub-lateral leaf will do more and better 
work than two small starved ones. After the 
Grapes are thinned, stimulants may be given 
rather freely if the drainage is free. There is a 
great advantage in dealing with pot- Vines if the 
pots are plunged in a genial bed of leaves and 
manure. This saves the necessity of saturating 
the soil in the pots with liquid stimulants. 

Window gardening.—Cactuses may be 
brought to the light and be moderately 
watered. There are many interesting little 
plants among the smaller Cactuses which 
require but little attention to keep in health, 
and now that more attention is directed to them 
they will become cheaper. Do not do any 
repotting yet. Lost the days lengthen first. 


Outdoor garden.—Now that the bulbs 
are coming through, the manurial dressing that 
was placed on the beds ia the autumn may be 
forked in. This refers more especially to mixed 
borders, as beds planted wholly with bulbs will 
not require any disturbance beyond surface 
stirring. Tufted Pansies will transplant safely 
now if required, though in many cases autumn 
planting was adopted, and in the course of a 
short time, if the weather continues open, 
flowers will appear ; in fact, we have Pansies in 
bloom now, and the earlier they bloom the more 
effective they are, as on hot, dry soils they 
suffer a good dealin summer. The best treat- 
ment for dry, porous soils is to bury a layer of 
cow-manure 8 inches or so in the beds. By the 
time the hot weather sets in the roots will have 
reached cool, moist manure, and be in a position 
to resist the heat. This treatment will benefit 
a good many things in a dry, porous soil, and is 
especially valuable for Ranunculuses, which are 
beautiful things when properly managed. They 
may be planted now or as soon as the beds are 
ready. Place Dahlias in heat to cause the 
shoots to start to make cuttings. They will 
strike readily in bottom-heat. If only a 
moderate number is wanted, cut up the roots as 
soon as the eyes start, so that each eye or bud 
has a piece of root attached. These, if potted 
singly, will make strong plants ready to go out 
at the middle or end of May. Box edgings may 
be replanted now. Overgrown Ivy on walls 
may be pruned close in now or shortly. 

Fruit garden.—Those who wish to plant 
fruit-trees or bushes may do so when the land 
is in good order for planting. On cold clay 
soils keep the roots from going down vertically 
by placing some impervious substance immedi- 
ately under the tree. The best thing is a layer 
of concrete. Slabs of stone or slates will do. 
The roots will probably take a downward 
course in dry seasons when they reach the edge 
of the concrete, but in that case they can be 
easily dealt with. Always make the soil at the 
bottom of the pole firm before putting in the 
tree, otherwise the tree as the soil settles may 
be buried too deeply in the ground, and no 
matter how good the soil may be deep planting 
is not good practice. Keep the trees well up 
and feed on the surface with rich top-dressings. 
Wherever the food is placed the roots will find 
it. An odd Fig-tree or two may be found in 
many gardens, but in very few places are they 
planted or managed on good lines. The whole 
matter of success or failure lies in a very small 
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compass. Keep control of the roots and there 
will be Figs. Let the roots go where they will 
and the growth will not ripen properly. Place 
a bed of concrete beneath the roots. Make the 
border with soil containing lime, or add lime to 
it, with a few crushed bones, The site must be 
well drained, and if they make too much wood 
check the roots. 


Vegetable garden.—If there is likely 
to be any scarcity of Spinach, seeds may be 
sown now ; but we find if a good breadth of the 
prickly is sown at the end of August or early in 
September it keeps us supplied till June unless 
the weather is very hot and dry. Spinach, 
during the spring, is generally taken as a catch 
crop between rows of Peas or elsewhere. I do 
not know if any of my readers have tried 
Veitch’s Climbing French Bean as a forcing 
variety. I have seen it planted out along each 
side of a low span-roofed house and trained up 
under the roof, and the crop was most abun- 
dant and came in early. Those who want early 
French Beans will not regret trying it if they 
have a house to spare. ‘Chose who only want 
small dishes of Asparagus may force it in any 
warm house in shallow boxes or baskets. It 
may be started in the Mushroom-house, and 
then moved to alight house to flavour it. Seakale 
may be forced, to meet a limited demand, in 
boxes, or even in 10-inch pots, four or five roots 
in a pot, another pot of the same siza being 
inverted over it to keep out the light. Green 
Chervil, Tarragon, and Mint will be in demand, 
and a supply should be grown under glass. 
Young Lettuces may be raised in boxes in 
heat to mix with Chicory and other salading. 
Take advantage of frosty weather to wheel 
manure on the land. Prepare Pea-sticks, etc. 

K. Hogpay, 


THE OOMING WHEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
February 17th.—Disbudding Peaches in early 
house ; this work is done tentatively. Removed 
some of the small fruits from the underside of 
the branches at the same time. Vaporised 


Rose-house. Flies increase rapidly if left for a 
short time. Thinned the young shoots of Figs 
in pots. Shall pinch the young shoots when 


five leaves are made. Liquid-manure is given 
occasionally now, and will be used more freely 
by-and-bye. 

February 18th. — Young Cucumbers and 
Melons recently planted are encouraged to grow 
by keeping up a night temperature of 65 degs. 
to 70 degs., the higher figure at night, dropping 
to the lower one about sunrise in the morning. 
Tendrils are pinched off, and the main leaders 
tied up unstopped till within a foot or so of the 
ridge. Side shoots are pinched one leaf beyond 
the fruits. We never ventilate Cucumbers, but 
the house for Cucumbers must not have a steep 
pitched roof. 


February 19th.—Planted more Peas, Beans, 
and early Potatoes. Duke of York is our 
favourite for quantity, earliness, and quality, 
and there are very few small ones. Planted 
several rows of new Strawberries specially for 
producing runners. Strawberries in bloom in 
the house are fertilised daily till enough fruits 
are set for a crop, and the late blooms and 
small fruits are then removed. Sowed Petunia 
seeds of a good strain. 


February 20th.—Looked over Pansy beds to 
press soil round plants. Several arches have 
been recently erected for Roses. These have 
been planted chiefly with free-growing kinds, 
including the best of the Ramblers—crimson, 
white, yellow, and pink. One arch has been 
planted entirely with Paul’s Carmine Pillar. 
We are specially pleased with its luxuriant 
growth. Planted Apples on the Paradise, 
including Bismarck, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and Duchess of Olden- ., 
burg. 

February 21st.—Put in cuttings of various 
plants, including Geraniums, especially new 
kinds of Zonals and Double Ivies. Divided and 
potted a lot of Maiden-hair Ferns to increase 
stock. Put in a lot of Lobelia cuttings and 
winter-flowering Carnations. Sowed Leeks in 
boxes for transplanting. Sowed Spinach 
between rows of Peas. Planted out Lettuces 
from seed-beds. Bedding Geraniums are being 
potted off from stores. They are placed in heat 
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to give the plants a start. 
shrubs and cut back Ivy. 


February 22nd.—Put in more Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings for late blooming. Cuttings of 
exhibition sorts rooted early are now in light, 
cool houses, and will soon require a shift into 
larger pots. Sowed Parsley. Top-dressed 
lawns with basic-slag. Planted English Yews 
to form a division line in garden. Moved 
several Indian Deodar Cedars to fresh positions. 
Planted a part of bank with Spotted Broom 
(Cytisus Andreana). Repotted various Ferns, 
Divided a lot of Aspidistras and plunged in 
bottom-heat. 


Pruned evergreen 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
Garpanina free of charge if correspondents follow these 
rules: All communications should be ge and concisely 
written on one stde of the pas only, and addressed to 
the Epiror of GARDENING, 37, Sowthampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London. Letters on business should be sent to 
the Pusuisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query i8 sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than three ries should be sent at atime, Correspon- 
dents sho bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue tmmediately followino 
the recetvt of their communication. We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
yreatly assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind should be sent. We canundertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions are observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWBERBS. 


Grubs in garden (Hoove).—The grubs you sent 
were those of the common cockchafer (Melolontha vul- 
garis). They are most destructive insects. The only 
practical way of getting rid of them is to turn them up out 
of the ground and kill them ; insecticides are of no use. 
None seem to have any effect upon them unless they are 
actually steeped in them.—G. S. 8. 


Grubs destroying Primulas (J. C..». Ludlow). 
—It is impossible for me to advise you properly without 
seeing the insects, but, from what you say, I should think 
it is very probable that the pest is one of the ‘‘ Spring- 
tails.” Watering with lime-water would most likely kill 
them. I should burn all the plants that are badly injured, 
and the soil they are growing in.—G S. 5S. 


Worms in lawn (A. Barlowand Lawn).—Place 6 lb. 
of unslaked lime in a barrel and pour 15 gallons of water over 
this, stirring it well up and allowing it to stand for 48 hours. 
Water the lawn with the clear liquid, using a rosed water- 
pot during damp weather, or give a good soaking in the 
evening succeeding that on which a good watering has 
been given. This will bring the worms to the surface, 
when they can be swept up and cleared away. 


Oxalis Ortgiesi (H. G. Thompson).—The principal 
reason of your Oxalis not thriving is that it is kept ina 
cool greenhouse, whereas a warmer structure is necessary 
to its well-doing. Ib belongs to the fibrous-rooted section, 
and, consequently, does not need any period of rest, as do 
those that form tubers, neither will pruning be needed. 
A mixture of loam, peat, and sand will suit it well, and 
potting is best carried out in March or April. This Oxalis 
is generally met with in good condition in the Begonia- 
house at Kew, where a temperature intermediate between 
that of the greenhouse and stove is always maintained. 


Isolepis gracilis (Novice ).—This is one of the most 
useful plants for the front stages of greenhouses. It is 
very easily grown, as it will succeed in any kind of moder- 
ately open soil. It can be easily increased by division, 
which should be carried out before growth commences. 
Secure a piece of root to each piece and place separately 
in a 3-inch pot, shifting as may be necessary until a 6-inch 
pot is reached. Keep warm until growth has started, and 
when growing freely give abundance of water. When 
established, the temperature of a greenhouse will be 
sufficient. 


Indiarubber-plant leaves turning yellow 
(Novice).—Unless well looked after, it is difficult to 
prevent the leaves falling in the way you say. It is natural 
for the Indiarubber-plant to lose its lower leaves with age. 
Did you repot in suitable soil? It likes a compost of peat, 
leaf-mould, and turfy loam in equal parts, and must have 
good drainage. You may be keeping the plant too cold, 
or you may have overwatered it. You could repot it, and 
then stand the pot in an artistic vase, which would hide 
the bare stem ; but the best thing you could do would be 
to purchase a young plant and grow it on in the place of 
the old one which is failing. 

Twelve Tea Roses for button - holes 
(Neverwin) —The following dozen Tea, Hybrid Tea, and 
Noisette Roses, which are practically all of one class, 
would give you an excellent range of colour, and would 
make a delightful bed of free-blooming Roses: Gustave 
Regis, Mme. Abel Ohatenay, Gruss an Teplitz, Mme. 
Pierre Cochet. These four varieties, being the stronger 
growers, should be placed in the centre of bed and their 
growths retained from 1} feet to 2 feetin length. Surround 
these by Anna Ollivier, Mme. Hoste, Mme. Lambard, 
Marie Van Houtte, Papa Gontier, The Bride, Mme. Jules 
Grolez, and Souv. du President Oarnot. 

Plants for small bed (Roehampton).—It is possible 
a margin of white Pinks, to be followed by an assortment 
of Aquilegia cerulea hybrids, would give a pretty result, 


Were it autumn we should have suggested Pinks as an 
edging, Narcissus minor, N. Queen of Spain, N. princeps, 
and N, Leedsii (type) as a succession, to be followed by 
some mixed sorts of Spanish Iris, and the colour lines 
planted over all. 
meria aurea, and, indeed, this may be planted now. The 
other bulbous plants you cannot plant before autumn, 
when we think this will make the best arrangement pos- 
sible in the space. 









At each end you could plant Alstre- 


a Either the netting or some strong 
Bamboos, reaching to the house wall to keep the shoots 
clear of the iron, would meet the case for the Wistaria. 


Geraniums growing tall (J. H.).—About the 
middle of March cut down your Geraniums to within 
4 inches or 6 inches of the pot, stand in a sunny spot, and 
keep almost dry till the young shoots are pushed out. 
This treatment will lead to the production of young shoots 
up the stem which has been hitherto bare, and as soon as 
the first leaves develop shake the plants nearly clear of the 
old soil and repot in smaller pots, as itis better to give them 
a shift later on into flowering pots than to give too much 
soil around the roots at first. To prevent Geraniums run- 
ning up naked, avoid overcrowding in all stages and give 
plenty of light and air. The cut-off portions of the Gera- 
niums will make good cuttings, particularly the upper 
parts of the shoots, if cut up into lengths of 4 inches to 
5 inches, inserted in pots of sandy soil, and placed in a 
good light position in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse. 


Annuals for bed (Myrrhis).—The following may 
be sown in the open, and the majority would flower prior 
to August: Oandytuft in variety, Mignonette, Nasturtium 
(various), Phacelia, Tagetes patula in variety, Poppies, 
Eschscholtzia, Dianthus, such as Eastern Queen and Crimson 
Belle, and any of the Heddewigi hybrids. Of half-hardy 
things, Phlox Drummondi, Asters, Verbenas, Zinaias, 
Godetias, Nemesia, single and double Petunias, all are 
useful and showy. Ifa late display is desired, this may be 
secured by making a succession, sowing rather later than 
usual of such as Asters, Verbenas, Petunias, and the like. 
By transplanting a spare lot of these in reserve, the early- 
flowering kinds could be quickly replaced by these, and, 
planted with a good ball of earth and watered thoroughly, 
would not feel the shift so much as larger plants. 


Raising tuberous Begonias (Young Beginner). 
—Use loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, running both 
through a fine sieve. Put a layer of crocks over the bottom 
of a shallow pan, and on this some Moss. Put in the soil, 
press down evenly, then water thoroughly. Sow the seeds 
in an hour’s time, and lay a sheet of glass over the pan. 
Stand in your hot-bed and shade from the sun until the 
seeds have germinated. When tiny green leaves appear 
prick into other pans or boxes in the same kind of soil, 
water well, and shade. When the seedlings have filled 
these pans they may be moved singly into small pots and 
potted on as may be necessary. After the first removal 
from the seed-pans give a little air, increasing it as the 
plants get bigger. Begonias like shade and air, and these 
conditions should always be studied when being grown in 
the greenhouse. 


Propagating Lapagerias (lgnoramus).—When 
Lapagerias are increased in quantity a bed of sandy peat is 
prepared and the shoots are laid therein at full length. 
The underside of the shoot is tongued like a Carnation just 
below each leaf, and a peg is inserted to keep it in place. 
The leaf may be half covered with soil without injuring it, 
and all that is then necessary is to keep the soil in an 
equable state as regards moisture, The layer ought to be 
fairly well rooted by the time you say, but care must be 
taken in severing the layered plants, as the Lapageria is 
very impatient of having its roots disturbed. In layering 
the Lapageria the object is not to strike any particular 
branch, but to so place it that the dormant buds start into 
growth and form roots at their base. When the young 
shoots begin to appear it is advisable to put a stake to 
each to prevent the growths becoming entangled. 


Lilium longiflorum (M. Liddle) —We take it the 
bulbs you refer to were freshly imported ones, and, in all 
probability, may never give so good a display again. If they 
do you will be more fortunate than many people who grow 
these things. A portion of the bulbs may flower this 
season also, but the larger number will have broken up 
probably, and when this occurs it takes two or three 
seasons in a suitable climate to grow them to the flowering 
size. If the bulbs are well planted there is no need to 
interfere with them so long as they do well. The best 
time to discover the condition of the bulbs is when flower- 
ing is well past. At this time, if you lay a patch bare 
down to the crown of the bulbs and find them of good size, 
let them alone. In this country it is a good plan to bury 
plenty of sand over and under the bulbs in the original 
planting. 

Anemones, ete. (H. M.).—You have erred in placing 
these in such heat. The tubers are hardy, and would have 
been safer in the garden or in a cold-frame. Doubtless the 
heat and moisture are responsible for the failure. The 
Tulips and Hyacinths may have failed from some other 
cause not clear to us. Those of the latter you say are 
flowering without stems, we should attribute to too great 
top or surface heat before they were sufficiently rooted. 
We cannot name anything you could sow now and flower 
in March. Succession crops need preparation. Many 
annuals sre quick to flower. Some of the quickest are 
Gyp3ophila elegans and Ionopsidium acaule.. Rhodanthe 
and Mignonette also come quickly. Of bulbs you may 
perchance purchase Tulips, Crocus, Daffodils, now, at a 
nominalrate, and Lily of the Valley may be governed in 
its flowering by the application of heat and other cuitural 
aids. 

Gladiolus bulbs (Butler).—As your Gladiolus 
bulbs have not made any growth at the top, it will not 
injure them to take them into a somewhat drier place, 
even though the small white roots die off. It frequently 
happens, when Gladiolus bulbs are stored in large quanti- 
ties, that a few of the bottom ones will commence to root, 
hence they are occasionally turned over to preventit. You 
must observe one caution, and that is not to put your 
bulbs in too dry a place, otherwise they will lose a good 
deal of vitality before you can safely plant them out-of- 
doors. A cellar free from frost is one of the very best 
places to wiuter Gladiolus bulbs, but, in most instances, it 
is better to lay them on a shelf than to store in sand, as, 
if this latter gets slightly damp, the bulbs are sure to root 
yery quickly. We had some brought under our notice last 
year that had rooted as you describe, but they kept well 





afterwards laid on a shelf in the same cellar, and, when 
planted out at the proper season, they flowered in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner. 


FRUIT. 
The lackey-moth (J. Barden).—The piece of shoot 


you send has been covered with the eggs of the lackey-moth 
(Bombyx neustria). 
trees being attacked is to look in the winter for the brace- 
lets of eggs which surround the shoots. 
found. The way in which the eggs are laid is very peculiar, 


One of the best ways of preventing 
They are easily 


they being deposited in spiral lines round the shoot, in 
many instances as many as twenty rows being found. 
When the eggs are removed they should be at once crushed 
so as to make sure they do not hatch. The caterpillars 
appear in April or May. 


Raspberries not fruiting (0. J. P.)—By the 
description you give of your Rispberry canes we infer 
that you have one of the autumn fruitergs rather than 
summer fruiters, perhaps Belle de Fontenay or October 
Red. Even these should fruit in the autumn, but any 
good summer variety should, with nice strong canes, carry 
fruit very well. It is evident your culture and thinning 
are not at fault. If your variety is of the summer fruit- 
ing section then the fault must lie in the non-ripening of 
the canes, the roots having got down into some poor or 
sour soil. Apparently your best course is to have a piece 
of ground trenched, and if it be stiff, to work into it plenty 
of wood ashes, old mortar refuse, al: or oid-swespings and 
some stable manure, then get young can:s from a diverse 
stock and plant at once. If not nuw, then do it next 
autumn. Generally, Raspberries are very free fruiting. 
Your present plantation is not worth retaining. 


VEGETABLES. 


Making a hot-bed (Hxbourne).—Half long stable- 
litter and freshly gathered leaves are the best materials for 
a hot-bed. Throw into a heap, mixing both well together. 
If dry, well soak with water as the mixing proceeds. After 
it has lain for three or four days, turn it over and allow it 
tolie for three more days, and then put it into yourframe. 
Tread the whole firmly, as in this way the heat will be 
retained much longer than when pnt together loosely. If 
you wish to grow Cucumbers and Melons there is no need 
to make the bed up until March. 


Potato or underground Onion (4. K. F.).— 
You may plant bulbs of this Onion at any time up to the 
end of March. Have a bed deeply dug and well manured 
at once, allowing the soil to settle down. Before planting 
give a heavy smothering of soot and stiritin. Then set 
out rows 9 inches apart, drawing shallow drills. Into 
these, at 9 inches apart, set the bulbs singly, fairly well 
fixing them, and then drawing the soil about them, but 
not absolutely covering them. Later, a little nitrate of 
soda dressing hoed in will do good. You must have the 
bed frequently hoed to keep down weeds and make a nice 
pulverised surface The bulbs are ripe to pullin August 
or September. Some persons like these Onions, but on the 
whole they are seldom grown, good bulbs of large size 
being so easily obtained from seed. 


Globe Artichokes (Queen’s County).—Your best 
course in propagating your Globe Artichokes is to first 
have a piece of ground well trenched, burying down into 
it a good dressing of manure. See that it is well cleaned, 
as you seem to be troubled with perennial weeds. Then, 
about the middle of March, if you do not suffer from sharp 
frosts, get off from your present plants strong side pieces 
or suckers with roots, and plant those singly. When taken 
from the old plants cut off any old root stem, preserving 
only the fibrous roots. The best suckers always are those 
which have the root stem fairly soft, rather than hard and 
tough. Plant in rows 4 feet apart, and 3 feet apart in the 
rows, fairly deep, and, if the weather be dry, water occa- 
sionally. Take every care that the roots of the suckers 
have none of the Bindweed roots about them. 





SHORT RHIPLIBS. 


W. Watson.—Not a gardening query.——N. Lu/fi—See 
leading article in our issue of February 8. A, &. L.— 
See reply to ‘‘ Cineraria,” page 667.—A. V. R.—Apply to 
Messrs. Toope & Son, Stepney, London, E. Mesa.— 
You had better plant some of the climbing annuals as 
Tropxolum canariense, Tropeolum Lobbianum, Convolvu- 
lus, Eccremocarpus, Maurandya, and Cobwa.——S, R. C. 
—See reply to ‘‘Guano,” in our issue of February 8, p. 660, 
as to ‘‘ Fowl-manure,” and to ‘“‘ F. W.,” in issue of Feb. 1, 
as to using soot-manure.——W. H. Alder.—See leading 
article in our issue of Fehruary 8.——D. C.—The best 
thing you can do is to point the wall afresh or wash it with 
hot lime, to which has been added some cement or soot to 
give it a greyish appearance.——S. W.—The book you refer 
to is not rare, and is of little value-——H. C. A.—The 
Atriplex would do in the position you refer to, but we 
think you would find the Tamarisk answer better.—— 
E. A.—‘‘ Roses and Rose Oulture,” Messrs. W. Paul & Son, 
Waltham-cross, N ——/ynorant —You will find a list of 
varieties, both single and double, in our issue of Jan. 8 
p. 589.——Anaious.—If you had sent us any of the leaves 
we would have been better able to help you. If you have 
any leaves kindly send them.——Jlynoramus.—You can 
cut it down early in March. It willsoon start into growth 
again.——D, C. R —You can only use the pond mud you 
refer to as a top-dressing, having first well mixed it with 
lime and allowed it to lie for some time, turning it over 
frequently so as to incorporate the lime. —— Delta.— 
Your Pawony will no doubt flower when it gets established. 
It would have been well if, when planting, you had cleared 
out the clay and substituted good soil in its stead.—— 
T. M. M.—The only thing you can do is to trap them or 
hunt them out with ferrets and dogs. Poison would 
answer, but this is dangerous if domestic animals are 
about. —-—Frank Wynne.—You had best consult the seeds- 
men to whom you refer. They will give you a mixture 
suited to the soil, and also to the purpose you want it for. 
——Philip Thomas.—Either artificial or animal manure 
will answer, but we prefer the latter. Yes, you can fumi- 
gate the vinery—that is, if the Vines are notin leaf. If 
80, you will have to be very careful. Add some sulphur 
to the lime-wash to clear the insects from the walls. —— 
A, G. Lawrence.—Kindly put your various queries on 
separate slips of paper. See our rules.——S. H#. B. Miners. 
—‘*Dairy Farming,” by Mr. J. Long; published by 
W. H. Allen.——wNovice.—You will be unable to grow 
Cucumbers where you suggest. The shade from the Vines 
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will be too heavy. Cucumbers want all the light possible. 
—Wm. Merrick.—You can certainly keep your Freesias 
dwarfer than you say by keeping them close up to the 
light. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

Names of plants.—Constant Reader.—1, Adiantum 
Legrandi ; 2, Adiantum cuneatum ; 4 and 5, Pteris serru- 
lata; 5, 7, and 8, Pteris serrulata cristata forms. You had 
better grow all on and then select the best plants for the 
exhibition. ——Calymnos. — Chrysanthemum frutescens 
Etoile d’Or.——W. M.—3, Ophiopogon Jaburan varie- 
gatum. Impossible to name the others without flowers. 
The Azalea has evidently been frosted. Polo:—1 and 2, 
Lagurus ovatus ; 3, Briza minima; 4, Bromus sp. ; 5, Era- 
grostis elegans——J. Harding.—1, 2, 3, Varieties of 
Dracena ; 4, Impossible to name from leaf only ; 5, Oryp- 
tomeria japonica.—N. Falconev.—Grevillea rosmarini- 
folia; but why send such a miserable scrap which gives no 
idea of the plant whatever ?——Canal.—Orested form of 
the common Scolopendrium, not at all uncommon. 
Anon.—Narcissus Tazetta Grand Soleil d’Or.—— W. H. W. 
—The Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata). 





Catalogues received,—Kelway & Son, Langport, 
Somerset.—Manual for 1902. —W. A. Burpee, Philadel- 
phia.—Farm Annual for 1902; Vegetable Flower and 
farm Seeds.——Toogood & Sons, Southampton.—List of 
Farm Seeds. 








oh 9 
Finest Apple on Earth, 
Do you want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation ? 
TRY MERRYWEATHER, 
And write for his List, containing account of the 
‘Finest Apple on Earth,” 


“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING,” 
Which has Rivals, but no Eaual, 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES SPECIALITIES, 


A large and varied selection of the best 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS in stock, 


ROSES! ROSES!! 
{THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS!!! 
All the Newest and Best Varieties in Stock. 


Collection “C,” 
25 best Garden Roses, in dwarf plants, for continuous 
blooming, carriage and package free, for 148., cash with 
order. With Acme Labels, 16s. 6d. 


Baroness Rothschild Marie Van Houtte (T.) 

Climbing Victor Merveille.de Lyon (u.P.) 
(H.P.) Mrs. 8. Crawford (H.P.) 

Crimson Rambler (R.P.) Mrs. John Laing (H.P.) 

Dr. Andry (H.P.) Reine Marie Henriette (r.) 

Dr. Grill (H.P.) Safrano (T ) 

Duke of Edinburgh (H.P.) Souv. de 8. A. Prince (rT ) 

Dupuy Jamain (H.P.) Suzanne M. de Rodocanachi 

General Jacqueminot (H.P.) (H.P.) 

Gloire de Dijon (T, Ulrich Brunner (H.?P.) 

John Hopper (H P. Violette Bouyer (u.P.) 

La France (H.T.) Viscountess Folkestone(H.'T.) 

Madame Lambard (T-.) W. A. Richardson (n.) 

Margaret Dickson (H.P.) 


Seeds a Speciality! Best Quality! 
Send for Lists. 


Verdier 








Send for Lists of Shrubs, Roses, and Fruit Trees, which 
also contain much valuable information, All post free op 
application to 


HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 


The Nurseries, 
Sou TT Ew EX. X:. 


COOLING & SONS’ 
ROSES & FRUIT TREES 


FOR SPRING PLANTING, 


Also Gooseberry and Currant Trees, Rasp- 
berry Canes, Grape-Vines, Seakale and 
Asparagus Roots, ete., etc. 








PricED CaTALocur Post Frux. 


GEO. COOLING & SONS, BATH. 
YORKSHIRE-GROWN ROSE TREES. 


HOUSANDS of sturdy and hardy trees. 12 

leading varieties of H.P. for 63.; 6 for 3s. 6d. Carr. pd. 

100, in 50 varieties, 403.: extra selected, 508. Send for 
Descriptive Catalogue, with cultural directions, post free, 


J. SLATER, ROSE CROWER, SKIPTON. 


NEW PEDIGREE ROSES 


ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL. 


N° CULLECTION is complete without the 
following lovely varieties : Antoinette Chretien, Baron 
Raoul de Chandon, Comte de Mont bello, Coquette Borde- 
laise, Ellen Drew, Haileybury, Lawrence Alien, Marie Zahn, 
Miscress Cleaveland, Purity, Robert Duncan, Tom Wood, 
Waltham Standard. The above 13 varieties for 128., or Is. 
each, For full description send for Catalogue, free from 


J, SLATER, ROSE GROWER, SKIPTON. 








Pants Protectep, Money Savep, Lasour Easep 
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WEST’S 


saves 50 per cent. 
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A 6d. box (post free) lasts for 
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BY 
USING 


SEND "TO-DAY! 


SEED GERMINATOR 


No destruction of 
seed. Germinates a fortnight earlier. 


WEST'S PATENT 
-- GARDEN SUNDRIES 


Hl] Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


ALL 
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: | Horticultural 
. Sundries, 
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: C. E. WEST, 
y Roundhay. 


(Sufficient Address.) 


NO AGENTS. 







years. 










Send P.C. tor SAMPLES, with Catalogue containing 44 large pages, with nearly 
10¢ Ihustrations. with hints on horticulture. 


One year’s supply t 

of Vegetable vy 
Seeds for 5/s, 
packed in box, 


free on rail. if IN 
ING 
\eay p : 
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S . 

G.F.LETT nie % 
TRADE <i 

West UGBY \ 






1 DNS ; 
Six pints of Peas, Early, Ye S WN Medivm, and Late 
(2 of each, all named), MP WT bint or Bret 
aa pete perio U/. : SNS Beans. } pintDwart 








a NX, DEt. Letts’ Prize. 
taker Beans, i OZ. \Wa NN cach of the 
following : — Spring  \ We 10/6 WA Onion, Winter 
Onion, Parsnip.Oarrot, \ \W ANG Parsley, 
Cress, Mustard, Turnip, \W Worth for YX Beet, 
Raoish; also large pk es. \\Y 5/= VS 
of the following—Cauli. \V \K 
flower, Broceoli,Bavoy, (oy = <——— yi a 
B, Sprout, Cabbage, g&Zein? IF 


Kale, Lettuce, Celery, Marrow, Leek, Oucumver, Tomato, 
Spinach, Her:s, Endive. The whole of ths above, 5/-, 
Tree on rail. Halt quantity, free, 3/-. 


G. F. LETTS, Seed Merchant, West HADDON, RuarY. 


MY SPECIALITY, 


1,500 Seeds of Sweet Peas, in 15 distinct named 
varieties, with colours, named, including 100 in every packet, 
carriage paid, 1s. 3d., such as General Roberts, Baden-Powell, 
General Buller, pale blue, primrose, black, orange, scarlet, all 
newest shades, and large flowering kind (no rubbish). Given 
gratis one packet new yellow T. Thumb Sweet Pea. 

Also my Villa Collection of Flower Seeds, con- 
taining 21 packets, all separate and named, including Stocks, 
Asters, Zinonias, Larkspur, Sultans, Gypsophila, Godetia, 
Musk, Snapdragons, and also given gratis one packet of new 
African hardy climber Lightning, worth all the money, ls.; 
or the two Lots, Sweet Peas and Villa OCol., carriage paid, 2s, 


G.F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., West Haddon, RUGBY. 











COOLING & SONS’ 
SOMERSETSHIRE SEEDS 


ARE OF BEST QUALITY. 


NEW CATALOGUE, which, in addition 
to a Fall List of Vegetables, Flower Seeds, 
and Seed Potatoes, contains the Best Varie- 
ties of Lilies, Cannas, Gladioli, and many 
Beautiful Varieties of Bulbs and Plants for 
Spring. Gratis and Post Free. 


CEO. COOLING & SONS, BaTH. 


NEW POTATO 
“The Factor.” 


(MAIN CROP OVAL KIDNEY.) 


AWARD OF MERIT. R.H.S, after growing and cooking 
at Chiswick, in 1901. TOP OF THE LIST, Cheshire County 
Council Trials, 1901, witha yield of 17 tons 5 cwt. per acre. 


Per (Juarter Stone, 1s. 94.: per Half Stone, 3s. 3d.; per Stone, 
6s., Carriage Paid. Per Owt., 20s., Not Oarriage Paid. 
Can be supplied in Cwt. and Jarger lots off Bute, W. Lothian, 
Kent, or Essex soil. Special quotation for 5 Owt. & upwards. 


DOBBIE & CO., 


ROYAL SEEDSMEN, ROTHESAY. 








GARDEN SEEDS. GARDEN SEEDS 


J. Slater & Sons’ Cheap Collections. 
ALL TESTED AND THE BEST VALUE IN THE TRADE, 
10/- COLLECTION includes— 


6 pints Peas (in succession), 1 pint Broad Beans, 1 pint 
Runner Beans, 1 oz. Beet, 1 oz. Slaters’ Cabbage, 3 pkts. 
Lettuce (in rotation), 3 pkts. Broccoli, 1 pkt. Brus, Sprouts, 
1 pkt. Cauliflower, 2 oz. Onion, 1 oz. Carrot, 1 oz. Radieh, 
1 pkt. Celery, 1 oz. Leek, 1 pkt. Telegraph Cucumber, 1 pkt. 
Veg. Marrow, 1 0z. early Turnip, 1 pkt. Spinach, | pkt. 
Tomato, 1 pkt. Beet, 1 pkt. Melon, 1 pkt. Parsnip, 6 pkts. 
Flower Sseds. 


7i- COLLECTION— 
3 pints Peas, 1 pint Beans, 1 pint Scarlet Runners, 
2 pkts. Lettuce, 2 pkts. Radish, 1 pkt. Cauliflower, 1 pkt. 
Brus. Sprouts, 1 oz. Onion. 1 pkt. early Turnip, 1 oz, 
Parsley, 1 pkt. Mustard, 1 pkt. Cress, 1 oz. Carrot, 1 pkt. 
Savoy, 1 pkt. Spinach. 1 pkt. Tomato, 1 pkt. Bee t, 1 pkt. 
Melon, 1 pkt. Parsnip, 6 pkts, Flower Seeds. 


3/6 COLLECTION— 
2 pints Peas, 1 pint Beans, 1 pkt. Lettuce, 1 oz. Radish, 
1 0z. Onion, 1 pkt, Parsley, 1 pkt. Cabbage, 1 pkt, Brus, 
Sprouts, 1 pkt. Savoy, 1 pkt. Mustard. 1 pkt. Cress, 
1 pkt. Spinach, 1 pkt. Tomato, 1 pkt. Beet, 1 pkt. Melon, 
1 pkt. Parsnip, 3 pkts. Flower Seeds. 
A novelty will be given with each Collection according to 


value ordered, 
SEED POTATOES. All true seed 





stone cwt. stone owt. 
DUKE oF YorRK.. 1/6 10/-] Myarr’s -» 1/3 8/- 
SNOWDROPS .. 1/3 8/-| WINDSOR CASTLE . 1/3 8/- 
BRITISA QUEEN... 1/3 8/-| BEAUTY oF HEBRON 13 8/- 


J. SLATER & SONS, 


Seedsmen, 40, Westboro’, Scarbro’. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 
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])ANIELS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


160 4to pages, 164 illustrations, post free to 
intending purchasers, gives full particulars of these 
most successful competitions, as well as full lists of 
EVERYTHING REQUIRED for the GARDEN, 
and up-to-date instructions for cultivation, 

The 170 PRIZES now offered, ranging from 
£3 downward, are for Vegetables and Flowers 
easily grown by Amateurs, including PEAS, 
BEANS, CABBAGES, SPROUTS, CARROTS, 
LEEKS, ONIONS, TOMATOES, CUCUMBERS, 
STOCKS, ASTERS, ZINNIAS, &c. 
Prices moderate. Cash Discount. 


BROS-L? 





Seed Growers,NORWICH 
SPECIAL OVERSTOCK CLEARANCE OFFER 





HOLLIES, English Seedling, 5 years transplanted, strong, 
1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. dozea: 8s., 15s., and 20s. per 100. 
The above'must be cleared at a great sacrifice; room wanted, 

ROSES, ROSES.—12 Grand Bushes, in choice assort. 
ment. true to name, 5s. and 6s. dozen. 

CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA, very fine, bushes 
over 2 feet high, 5s. dozen. 3 for 1s. 6d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Outtings, 12 distinct lovely 
epaulets all different and truly named, 1s. ; 40 sorts, per 

OB, 
The above are very special reductions to clear. Catalogue of 
other Nursery Stock post free. 
ERNEST TOWNSEND, Nurseryman and Florist, 





BLOXHAM, Oxon, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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No. 1,198.—Von. XXTIL 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden,” 


FEBRUARY 22, 1902. 
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Apple, Custard .. -. 682 | Ohrysanthemums — sea- 


Arenaria (Sandworts) 674 sonable notes .. -. 676 
Birds a a 683 | Clematis indivisa as a 
Eooks— pot plant 2 A oy t:) 
‘British Vegetable Clematis Jackmani . 685 
Galls”’.. - -. 683 | Olematis, pegging down 675 
Border, planting a 685 | Conservatory .. ~- 684 
Bouvardias, forcing .. 686 | Conservatory, a north 
Box-trees, transplanting 686 aspect .. rn «. 685 
Bulbs failing - «. 685 | Cornwall, a note from.. 675 
Camellia failing .. .. 685 | Crategus pyracantha .; 680 
Carnation-bed, renewing 674 | Cucumber growing 682 


Carnations, transplant- Currant-busheg, pruning 
Cyclamen, old corms of 


ing ¥. ve oe 
Ohrysanthemums— OCyclamens, treatment of 685 


increasing Mons. Gus- Exacums .. ee ee 679 
tave Grunerwald and Fernery 676 
its sports. . & -- 676 | Ferns a 676 
Chrysanthemums — two- Ferns, hardy 676 





year-old plants for 


L Figs outdoore, growing 
decoration P e% 


676 | Flower beds f 





INDEZ. 


Flowers for a town Hydrangea in tub 


garden .. <a -. 685 | Law and custom,. «» 683 
Freesias failing .. 680 | Leaver, value of rotted.. 678 
Fruit garden 684 | Maranta Kerchoviana.. 685 


Fruit - trees for north Mimosa doing badly .. 


walls Ae ip -. 681 | Monstera deliciosa «. 685 
Fruit-trees in March, Nemesia strumosa -. 675 

removing oa -- 682 | Oncidium Marshalli- 
Fruit-trees, Mosson .. 686 anum, O,macranthum, 
Garden diary, extracts and O. pulvinatum .. 680 

froma .. P= -. 685 | Orchard-house .. oe 684 
Garden, planting a rock 673 | Outdoor garden .. -- 684 
Garden wor we +» 684 | Peaches for the ope 
Greenhouse, heating .. 678 wall os ew 681 


Hazels (Hamamelis), the Peach-tree, pruning a 





Witch .. a .. 680 newly-planted .. » 686 
Heliotropes and Sweet Pea Duchess of York .. 682 

Peas ie oe .» 675 | Pear Glou Morceau 682 
Heliotropes for the Pear Winter Nelis 682 

winter .. 7 685 | Peas, Sweet, an early 
Hyacinths failing 679 row of .. “a renal iy’ 





Peas, Sweet—how to ob- Roses for south border 676 
tain an early supply.. 674 | Roses, grafting .. e» 677 
Pelargoniums after flow- Seedlings v. cuttings .. 680 
ering... .. _.. 679 | Soil, grubin «+ 685 
Perennials to flower this Sorrel, growing .. -- 685 
year se .. 673 | Stephanotis, treatment 
Pines Be <s . 684 Or ai o oe ~. 680 
Plants and flowers 673 | Stove oo bors ajryye¢ } O84 
Plants fora damp soil.. 675 | Streptosolen Jamesoni.. 685 
Plants for narrow border 675 | Tomatoes, early .. .. 682 
Potato Chancellor .. 682 | Tomatoes in greenhouse 686 
Potatoes riddled with Trees and shrubs - 680 
holes .. wa ..- 682 | Vegetable garden ee 685 
Poultry .. ie . 683 | Vegetables we -. 682 
Primulas, crossing .. 6735 | Vegetables, summer, for ‘ 
Rhubarb — a vegetable exhibition ee Mets CO 
or fruit ?.. + .. 682 |} Vines under glass, dis- 
Rose Gloire de Dijon budding .. oie -. 6384 
bare at bottom .. 678 | Week’s work, the com- 
Roses and frost .. 676 ing oe ie «. 685 
Roses, climbing .. 677 | Window gardening - 684 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


*.* AN EARLY ROW OF SWEET PEAS. 
Tur Sweet Pea, so much improved of late 
years in size of bloom and variety of hue, is 
now such a universal favourite that most 
growers wish to have a row in their gardens as 
early in the season as possible. Autumn sowing 
is only successful in favoured localities and 


sheltered situations. In an ordinary garden in 
the midland or northern counties it has seldom 
been found possible to obtain a good early crop 
by this means. A better plan is to raise the 
seedlings in pots or boxes under glass, and 
plant them out singly into the rows. But in 
this process the plants’receive a check from 
which they take some little time to recover, 
especially in dry weather. I have for some 
vears regularly secured a strong row in full 
loom some weeks before my neighbours, who 
have made the ordinary spring sowing in the 
open ape ae The following has been the 
method employed, and it will be found prac- 
ticable by anyone who has a little spare room 
in a cool greenhouse or even in frames. Boxes, 
each from 2 feet to 30 inches long, 6 inches or 
7 inches deep, and from 6 inches to 8 inches 
wide, according to the breadth of the row 
required, should first be made. These can be 
quickly put together at a trifling cost from 
broken-up packing cases or any rough boarding 
that may be available. When once made the 
same boxes will serve for some years if put 
away dry after use. In making the boxes, only 
the four sides should be nailed together. The 
bottoms should be separate, and in them five or 
six holes each nearly an inch in diameter may 
be bored for drainage. The bottom of each 
box should then be secured to the sides by two 
strong strings passed under the bottom and 
round the two long sides, a few inches from the 
ends, and tied together over the top. An 
ordinary slip-knot will be found best for this. 
The boxes are now ready for use. The sowing 
of the seeds may be made at almost any time in 
February or early in March, sooner or later 
according to the temperature in which the seed 
is started. The bottoms of the boxes should be 
filled for 2 inches or more with coarse leaf- 
mould and the roughest of the compost 
employed. If thought desirable, some crocks 
may be placed next the bottom, but this is not 
necessary. If it is put in, it will have to be 
left in the ground at the planting out. The 
boxes should be filled to within an inch of the 
tops with good ordinary soil. The best way to 
sow the Peas is to dibble holes in rows at regular 
intervals, drop in the seeds singly, and draw 
the soil over them. Opinions differ as to the 
distance between the seeds in the sowing of 
Sweet Peas. An inch and a half to 2 inches 
between the rows and the seeds in the row will 
be found on the whole to be best. Provided 
the seed is good, there will be a plant for every 
Pea sown, as there will be no waste through 
birds or mice. If the Peas are in assorted 
packets, the colours may be, of course, blended 
in the boxes according to taste. It is effective 
to have a row of various shades of blue relieved 


with yellows, and another of the different reds 
with whites. 

The sowing completed, the boxes may be 
placed in a cool-house or frames. Care must be 
taken that the seedlings are not drawnup. The 
boxes may in due time be placed in the open 
with some protection at night if there is much 
frost. They are best in open frames, putting 
the lights on when required ; or, if frames are 
not available, they may be placed on the open 
ground. But in either case, some netting 
should be stretched over them, or the birds will 
freely graze the young plants. When the seed- 
lings are 3 inches or 4 inches high they will be 
ready for planting out. Trenches must be dug, 
into which the boxes will fit, projecting a little 
above the surface of the ground, their length 
corresponding, of course, with the total length 
of the boxes used for each row. At the bottom 
of the trench, which in this case should be dug 
rather deeper than the boxes, it is well to place 
some rotted manure. If the soil be dry they 
may also be well watered. Then, commencing 
at an end of the trench, place one box in it and 
cut and draw out the strings ; next, standing in 
the trench, pull the bottom of the box from 
under the sides and above the trench till it is 
detached. Then draw the sides upwards out of 
the ground and press the surrounding soil round 
the seedlings to fill up the gaps left. Continue 
this process along the trench, and so complete 
the row. To draw out the last bottom a little 
extra length will be required in the trench, 
which may be filled up aiterwards. In sticking 
the rows it is best to use immediately after the 
planting short branching twigs along the sides 
and here and there among the plants to help 
the first growth. As the seedlings increase in 
height the longer sticks will be added. Hazel 
will be found best for both purposes. If the 
directions given be followed, the rows will be 
in full bloom comparatively early in the season 
and some time before the usual spring sowings, 
which may be made for a succession. If the 
flowers are kept well cut there will be a good 
supply through the summer. 

Liberal watering will, of course, be needed in 
dry weather. for those who save their own 
seed it is well to plant out pots of seedlings 
similarly raised in spare spaces in kitchen 
garden or elsewhere. The seed will ripen 
earlier and more surely than from an ordinary 
sowing inthe open, ‘This is a consideration in 
colder parts of the country, for which also the 
above suggested plan will be found especially 
useful. H. 8. 

Dudley. 


PLANTING A ROCK GARDEN. 
(Repiy To *f AMATEUR.”) 


THERE is much reason to fear that a big heap of 
soil on to which are placed, here and there, big 
stones, boulders, or clinkers may not prove to 
be a very satisfactory rockwork in the end. To 
have a satisfactory one it would have been 
well to have placed first a layer, some 9 inches 
or 10 inches thick, of broken brick or clinkers, 
on to that have placed sods or turves upside 
down, and then on that the soil, heaped up, but 
inserting the stones or boulders at very short 
distances from each other and in alternate 


layers, so as to have ample room between them, 
yet not too much room for the plants. If your 
heap of soil becomes close, water-logged, and 
sour, rock plants will not thrive init. A good 
proportion of old mortar refuse and wood-ashes 
mixed with the soil would have been helpful. 
Your aim in planting must be to secure things 
that are quite hardy. Many that creep and 
will run over and cover the stones, and others, 
such as early-blooming bulbs, for instance, that 
root deep, like to be moderately dry, yet not in 
danger of being disturbed by forking the soil. 
You should plant about the base one or two of 
the small-leaved Ivies, also clumps of St. John’s 
Wort and Cotoneaster microphylla, or any 
similar dwarf or creeping shrub. Above these 
have Arabis albida, Aubrietias in variety, 
Alyssum saxatile, Tufted Pansies, Perennial 
Candytufts (Iberis), Mossy Saxifrages and 
Sedums, variegated Thyme, Creeping Jenny, 
Mimulus cardinalis, Rock Roses, with any 
creeping annuals, such as Mignonette, Nemo- 
phila, Saponaria, Linarias, dwarf Wallflowers, 
and Snapdragons, and, indeed, many easily- 
raised things would help to make the mound 
gay in the season. Crocuses, Snowdrops, 
Squills, Grape Hyacinths, dwarf Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and Daffodils should also do very 
well for spring blooming. 


PERENNIALS TO FLOWER THIS YEAR. 


I HAVE no glass. What flowers (perennials, if possible) 
would give a bright look this summer and autumn? 
Garden, south aspect ; black loamy soil, 3 feet, onclay. I 
have a good supply of Dahlias.—Ewsnor. 

[To some extent this depends upon the class 
of plants you purchase, and particularly as 
regards size. The small microscopic bits 
offered at one shilling per dozen or less are, of 
course, but small seedlings, and not in all cases 
would such as these flower even next year. 
Good, sensible plants, however, would flower 
quite well, and these may be obtained from any 
of the hardy plant specialists. You omit to 
give any information as to the size of your 
garden, or even the portion you wish to plant. 
We can, therefore, only generalise. The best 
planting season—ie., spring—is all in your 
favour, and you will do well to begin planting 
at once. As you refer to summer and autumn 
flowering, we take it you do not require the 
small and dwarf things, but rather the showy 
kinds. Of these you may plant a good selection 
of single and double Pyrethrums, also a set of 
the Flag Irises that afford such variety in June, 
and rather earlier when established. Gaillar- 
dias are indispensable and equally good for 
cutting as the border. Day Lilies are all 
valuable, and such Heleniums as pumilum, 
autumnale, and Hoopesii afford a long and 
unbroken season of bloom. Two good Achilleas 
are The Pearl and A. mongolica, invaluable for 
cutting. Thalictrum aquilegifolium and the 
variety purpureum are very pretty in white and 
purplish plumes, and the Leucanthemums give 
an abundance of white Marguerite-like flowers. 
Rudbeckia Newmanni is telling in gold and 
black, lasting a long time. To these may be 
added Polemonium Richardsoni, such Colum- 
bines as chrysantha and the ccerulea and other 
hybrids, (inothera macrocarpa, Monarda 
didyma, Montbretias (bulbous rooted), Lychnis 











in variety, and many more. 


These, in the main, 
do not greatly exceed 2 feet to 24 feet high, and 
flower up to and including July. For a later 


display and taller things you can select 
Phloxes, a good set of Michaelmas Daisies, apart 
from the indispensable Aster Amellus, A. acris, 
A. levigatus, etc. ; the perennial Sunflower, 
single and double; Delphiniums, Kniphofias, 
white and pink Perennial Pea, Galega, 
Oriental Poppies, Anemone japonica vars., 
Kchinops, Eryngiums, some tall Campanulas, as 
Van Houttei, latifolia, lactiflora ccerulea, 
grandis, and alba, etc. Nor is it too late to 
plant many Liliums in the dry state, or such 
bulbs as Galtonia candicans, Gladiolus Lemoinei, 
Alstrcemeria aurea, and others, Any time in 
April you may also plant the summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums that afford such a wealth of 
bloom till far away into the autumn months. 

So, you see, there is an almost endless supply 
of material that with a little intelligent care in 
planting and attention after may be turned to 
good account before the end of the year. Much 
of your success depends upon early planting, 
and the soil, if not manured previously, should 
be treated at planting time or before. Freshly 
planted things are much benefited by good 
supplies of moisture to enable them to obtain a 
good hold on the soil, of which you appear to 
possess more than an average depth. ] 





ARENARIA (SANDWORTS). 


Mountain and heath plants of great variety; 
of dwarf and sometimes mossy habit and some 
bearing pretty flowers. They are easy to culti- 
vate; many are quite hardy, and though not 
alpine plants of the highest 
importance, they are, never- 
theless, of value in the rock 
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A. PURPURASCENS (Purplish Sandwort).—} matter of fact, we prefer five seeds only, and 


Distinguished from other kinds by its purplish | these should be arranged thus :— 


flowers on a densely-tufted mass of smooth, 
pointed leaves. It is trequent over the Pyre- 
nean chain; is hardy. It should be associated 
on the rockwork with the smallest plants, 
dwarf Rockfoils and plants which, though 
dwarf, are not slow growers. 

A, TETRAQUETRA (Square-stemmed A.).—This 
forms compact and singular-looking tufts in 
consequence of the leaves, each with a white 
cartilage along the margin, being in four rows. 
The sepals are also margined. It is worth a 
place where the other small Sandworts are 
grown. 

A. VERNA (Vernal Sandwort).—Grows in 
prostrate tufts, covered in April and May with 
multitudes of starry white flowers with green 
centres. In consequence of the prostrate habit 
of both shoots and flowers, the plant is seen to 
much greater advantage when placed on some 
little bank above the eye. It is a native of the 
northern parts of Great Britain, and is readily 
increased by seed. 

Of other Arenarias in cultivation, the best 
and most interesting are A. ciliata, a rare 
British plant; A. triflora, a neat species in 
cultivation in some curious collections; and 
A. graminifolia. These, however, and many 
others are scarcely worth growing, except in 
botanical collections. 


SWEET PEAS—HOW TO OBTAIN AN 
EARLY SUPPLY. 
(IN RepLy To ‘* DouBTFUL.’’) 
GIVEN a warm, sheltered situation, where pro- 





garden, and grow freely in 
almost any garden soil, and 
of facile increase by division 
or seed, 


A. BALEARICA (Stone 
Sandwort). — A tiny self- 
nourishing plant, coating 
the face of stones with a 
close Thyme-like verdure— 
as with Moss — and then 
scattering over the green 
mantle countess littlestarry 
flowers. I write this sitting 
on a rock, to which it clings 
closer than Moss. It has 
crept over the edge of some 








rocks which slope to water, 
and dropped its little man- 
tle of green down to within 
18 inches of the water, but 
all the flowers look up from the shade tothe light. 
Right and left there are boulders in various 
positions, on every face of which it may be seen, 
as every tiny joint roots against the earthless 
face of the stones. To establish it on the stones, 
plant in any soil near, and on the cool side, and 
it will soon begin to clothe them. It flowers in 
spring, is readily increased by division, and 
quite easy to grow on most soils, and even on 
the face of walls (north side), and on stones and 
rocks in the sunnier districts on the cool sides. 
Kasily naturalised in rocky places. 

A. Hursrt (Huter’s Sandwort) is a charming 
alpine form, growing freely in sandy loam in 
the level parts of the rock garden. A top- 
dressing of sand and leaf-mould is very bene- 
ficial, enabling the young shoots to root freely. 

A. LARICIFOLIA. — The leaves of this are 
narrow and arranged in clusters, bearing some 
slight resemblance to those of the Larch, the 
flowers white, in clusters of three to six on each 
stem. This is a native of Switzerland, and 
should be placed on a rather high ledge. 

A. MONTANA (Mountain Sandwort) —A hand- 
some plant, having the habit of a Cerastium, 
and large white flowers. It forms spreading 
tufts, on which the flowers come so thickly in 
early summer as to obscure the foliage. It is 
one of the prettiest early summer flowering 
plants, succeeding the white evergreen Candy- 
tufts and like flowers. §. Europe. 

A. GRANDIFLORA is a large-flowered form of 
A. montana. 

A. MULTICAULIS (Many-stemmed Sandwort). 
—From the south of Spain, resembles A, 
balearica, but has more ovate leaves, its flowers 
higher above the foliage and larger, 





The Mountain Sandwort (Arenaria montana). 


tection from the cold and biting winds of the 
early months of the year can be provided, and 
where also the position is high and dry, we 
should not be doubtful of the results. As you 
say your garden is situated in a cold and 
exposed quarter, you did quite right to defer 
sowing your Sweet Peas until the spring, or 
earlier under glass. As you have a cool green- 
house and a cold-frame also, you have adequate 
means at your disposal to ensure an early dis- 
play of fragrant blossoms. You may not obtain 
a display quite so early as when sown in the 
open last autumn, but if you are prepared to 
follow the directions given below, you will be 
but very little behind. Sow a few seeds in 
5-inch pots under glass, and grow on the 
resulting plants. Five-inch pots for early spring 
work are the most convenient. They are easily 
handled, and quite a large number of pots may 
be arranged closely. Seedlings in pots of this 
size may be transferred direct to their flowering 
quarters outdoors, provided they have been 
carefully hardened off. For an early or mid- 
June display, seed should be sown early in 
February, using a compost made up of two parts 
nice fibrous loam and half a part each of leaf- 
mould and well-rotted horse - manure. This 
should be broken up and passed through a 
sieve with a coarse mesh, and a liberal quantity 
of road-grit or silver-sand added. Crock with 
care, covering the potsherds with some of the 
rougher portions of the soil, or any other 
available material that will keep the drainage in 
proper order. Fill to the rim of the pot with 
compost, levelling off neatly and evenly. Place 
not more than five or six seeds in each of the 
pots measuring 5 inches in diameter. As a 
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Place the seeds about an inch deep, and after a 
gentle rap on the potting bench to settle the 
soil, finish off with a slight pressure evenly all 
over the surface. Label each variety before 
proceeding with another one, and in this way 
avoid confusion. Each potful of seeds should 
then have a thorough watering, and this will 
probably suffice for some time. It is a mistake 
to persistently moisten the soil. Keep it ina 
slightly humid condition. If the temperature 
be maintained at from 45 degs. to 50 degs., the 
germination of the seeds will speedily take 
place. Immediately the seedlings appear, the 
pots should be removed to other quarters near 
the glass roof, and every means taken to keep 
the plants sturdy. Ventilation should be 
carried out judiciously as opportunity offers. In 
the meantime a frame must be made ready for 
the reception of the young plants. Before their 
removal takes place, however, it will be neces- 
sary to give the plants some support by inserting 
short, spriggy sticks round each potful of plants. 
Encircle the stakes with a piece of Raffia to keep 
the growths from falling out of position. 
Arrange the plants in the cold-frame, giving 
each one ample room to develop, standing them 
on ashes to prevent the ingress of worms, and 
also to keep the surroundings cool. If the 
weather is severe, mat up the frame at night. 
With the approach of more genial weather, air 
may be admitted freely, and as it becomes 
warmer the frame-lights may be entirely 
removed. During this period see to the proper 
and full supply of water, and if necessary space 
the plants out more fully that their increasing 
size may not hinder the progress of one another. 
In the meantime get the ground ready for their 
reception. This should be deeply dug and some 
good manure incorporated at the time, and as 
the plants are in pots, and also that the best 
results may be obtained, it would be better to 
plant them in clumps 3 feet apart, and the same 
distance between the rows. Take out the soil 
toa depth of 18 inches to 2 feet, and half fill 
the holes with good manure, treading this in 
firmly and filling in the soil to the level again. 
Plant each potful of plants in the centre of each 
hole firmly, hollowing out the surface slightly, 
and leaving it in basin-like form. The third 
week in April is an excellent time to plant out- 
doors. Stake the plants at the time of planting, 
thus affording protection from cold winds. In 
some instances entangled growths may be dis- 
engaged and assisted up the spriggy sticks, and 
these should be quite.6 feet in height. In dry 
weather give the plants a thorough soaking with 
clear water at least once a week, and oftener if 
possible. When the flowering period com- 
mences apply weak doses of liquid-manure, and 
let this follow some hours after the application 
of clear water. Gather the blossoms regularly 
each day, and by these means prevent the 
development of spent blossoms and seed pods. 
In this way the plants may be kept in bearing 
for several months, beginning in early June and 
blossoming continuously into the early autumn. 





RENEWING CARNATION-BED. 
(RepLy To ‘*E, H.”) 
Ir you think it is really essential to the welfare 
of your Carnations that they be transplanted, 
your best course will be to get a fresh bed 
trenched and dressed with quite short well- 
decayed manure, and, if the soil be at all stiff, 
add some old mortar refuse. Get holes made in 
the new bed with a spade, then lift the plants 
with good balls of soil attached and drop them 
into the holes opened, letting the bare stems go 
just under the soil, so that only the leafage is 
seen. The plants will soon become well rooted 
in the new soil, Or you can let the plants 
remain where they are, then, gently pointing up 
the soil between them, top-dress with very short 
or old hot-bed manure, and about the bare stems 
of the plants put some fresh soil to cover them. 
If there be vacant places in the bed, fork in deeply 
some manure and some fresh loam or soil from 
the vegetable garden, then plant others. You 
must not cut back the plants under any circum- 
stances, but only old flower-stems, if they still 
remain. Whether you transplant entirely, or 
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renovate the old bed, it is evident that next 
summer—say, early in August—you should get 
all the strongest of the season’s new growths 
layered, as that is the best way to both pro- 
pagate and renovate Carnations. Dry frosts do 
Carnations noharm, Get the work done whilst 
the weather is open and favourahle. Germania, 
Pride of Penshurst, and Miss Audrey Campbell 
are good hardy yellow selfs. The flaked or 
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The Stone Sandwort (A. balearica). (See page 674.) 


edged forms come more under the designation of 
yellow ground Picotees or fancies, although, as 
a rule, these are not of strong constitution. 
Very good ones, however, are Almira, Annie 
Ross, Cowslip, Monarch, Old Coin, and Mrs, A. 
Tate, but the variety is great. Seed, English 
saved, of any good strain usually gives a fair 
proportion of yellow grounds. 


A NOTE FROM CORNWALL. 


Nores about gardens in different parts of the 
country are always interesting, and some may 
like to hear how we fare in Cornwall, Summer 
and winter sometimes bridge the months and 
join hands here. On January 24th I gathered 
scarlet Geranium and Snowdrops (Elwesii var.) 
in my garden. The Geranium flowers were 
from a plant of Scarlet Vesuvius, which 
developed a tree-like growth. This is the third 
winter it has been in the open garden in a corner 
facing north-east. The blossoms were not 
wastlings from the past summer’s growth, but 
have formed and developed into good bloom 
since the autumn, It is not often we get King 
Frost in all his might, but when he pays a sur- 
prise visit it is like a judgment, for the free 
growth of a generally mild climate feels the 
change more than hardier and less sappy vegeta- 
tion would do. In November last (15th) one 
sunny evening we gloated over our late Cactus 
Dahlias, sheaves of scarlet Juarezi 8 feet high, 
soft golden-spiked crowns of Lady Penzance, 
and others. In the morning nothing was left 
but a blackened wreck. The breath of the 
North Pole had reached them. Other things 
did not suffer so much, Geranium leaves were 
touched, but the plants are living, notably this 
blossoming one, Crown Anemones have been 
blooming a little through the winter from seed 
sown on May 20th last. Part of the plants was 
transplanted young, and, contrary to the expe- 
rience of another contributor to GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, they began to bloom in Novem- 
ber. Perhaps the climate has again made the 
difference. They vary wonderfully in colour 
from seed; deep velvet, dark crimson, and a 
very dark redder crimson, a coral pink, 
feathered white, and a rich, pale heliotrope, 
edged all round each petal with soft rose, were 
especially lovely and quite different from the 
lants which supplied the seed. Double Violets, 
“0th de Parme and Lady Hume Campbell, are 
blooming in unheated frames, which have been 
tilted a little all the winter. A, F’. Brownz, 
Tywardreath, Cornwall, 


NOTHS AND RHEPLIKS. 


Nemesia strumosa.—Will you kindly tell me 
whether Nemesia strumosa may be sown in boxes and 
transplanted? I wish to put it ina border that is sunny, 
but which suffers from May winds, and May is our driest 
month. Situation, close to shore, extreme north of Scot- 
Jand.—De.ra. 

[This is a half-hardy annual, and may be 
sown in heat in March and transplanted in 
May, or sown in the open after the middle of 
May. It grows from 12 inches to 15 inches 
high, and produces several stems, each of which 
bears a head of bloom, but very little foliage. It 
blooms freely from midsummer to Michaelmas, 
and if the weather is favourable much later. 
The colours range from white and pale yellow 
to deep orange and from all shades between 
pink and deep crimson. It is very valuable for 
cutting, two or three spikes in a vase producing 
a fine effect. ] 

Heliotropes and Sweet Peas.—Will you kindly 
tell me if dwarf Sweet (Cupid) Peas and Heliotrope can be 
made to flower together, the Heliotrope to be struck from 
cuttings? And when shall I do it and sow the Peas to get 
the desired end ?—Novicr. 

[ Heliotropes once well in bloom will continue 
to flower all the summer. You should either 
take cuttings off old plants and root them in 
bottom-heat at once, or else (and much better) 
either plant out in May those rooted from cut- 
tings last autumn or purchase plants. The 
latter will begin to flower earlier, and will not 
grow so grossly as will plants grown from 
spring-rooted cuttings. If you sow seed of 
Cupid Sweet Peas in April and again in May, 
you should thus ensure getting them to bloom 
with the Heliotrope. We do not understand 
whether you propose to make a carpet of dwarf 
Sweet Peas fora bed and plant Heliotropes on 
it, but if youdo so it will be best to sow six 
of the Cupid Peas in each of so many 5-inch 
pots as may be needful, getting the plants some 
4 inches in height and well hardened ; then put 
out both Peas and Heliotropes at the same 
time. In that case sow the Peas early in 
April. ] 


Plants for a damp soil (2. C.).—You 
did wisely in taking out the Roses and planting 
Phloxes and Spirza in their stead. To these 
could be added Monarda didyma, Lilium 
superbum, L. speciosum in great variety, L. 
canadense, L. pardalinum, and, if you have not 
already Prete it, Spireea venusta, 8. Aruncus, 
and others of the same group. You will also 
find the Lenten Roses and the Christmas Roses 
quite at home in such a place, and the Broad- 
leaved Lily of the Valley and Solomon’s Seal 
would simply revel in such a place. At least 
two Anemones, A. sylvestris and A, japonica in 
variety, would find a congenial home there, as 
would also not a few Michaelmas Daisies. 
Saxifraga granulata plena and the variegated 
Barbarea are sure to succeed, as also Gentiana 
asclepiadea, Saxifraga peltata, and several of 
the Megaseas. Of bulbous plants, you should 
make a point of planting Narcissus poeticus (the 
old Pheasant-eye) and its double white form. 
If the soil be not too heavy and cold, the single 
Pyrethrums would be quite at home, and, 
indeed, many other plants, the chief item 
of success depending on the class of soil 
and the degree of moisture present. If 
only a damp spot, quite a large number 
may be benefited, and such plants as 
Primula rosea, P. denticulata, P. cashmer- 
iana, and P. cortusoides usually attain 
their greatest vigour in this and similar 
places. 


Clematis, pegging down (Adam). 
—One of the simplest of contrivances for 
training Clematises that are pegged down 
isa galvanised wire netting ofa large, open 
mesh, quite 2 inches at least. Not only is 
this the more readily fixed, but, in view of 
the mesh, all the blossoms are retained on 
the upper surface and in view, which is 
not always the case when other things, as 
string or strained wire, areused. The ob- 
jection to the mesh wire is in the case of a 
circular or oval bed, the latter more easily 
managed than the former. There is not much 
choice of material for training such things, 
and it is either wire in some form or string, 
which, unfortunately, is not durable enough, 
and is much influenced by the weather. As to 
height it is quite optional, but we suggest you 
avoid the flat top, pancake style as one of the 
more objectionable, A way that finds some 


| favour when the bed is a round one is to 
plant a stout rustic Larch pole in the centre, 
and, by securing small staples at various 
heights, loop the wire through these from the 
margin upwards, forming a cone or a tent-like 
top or surface over which the plants ramble 
and flower. Or you could employ a stronger 
wire for the principals, and over this strain a 
thin galvanised wire a few inches apart. Then, 
when completed, if you painted all the wire a 
green shade or lead colour it would preserve it 
and keep the plants from direct contact. A 
more picturesque way, probably the best, would 
be to roll a oe Elm roots of some size into 
position, fill up all the interstices with soil, 
plant the Clematis in the midst, and allow them 
to fall over on all sides at will. 


Plants for narrow border.—Will you kindly 








suggest some hardy perennials for a narrow and long her- 
baceous border with southerly aspect ?—O. F. S. 

[Pinks, Aubrietias, Thrift, Achillea tomen- 
tosa, A. umbellata, any of the dwarf Phloxes, 
Iris pumila, I. nudicaulis, Acantholimon gluma- 
ceum, Arnebia echioides, Aster alpinus, and 
others of this class will do quite well for or near 
the margin, also Gentiana acaulis ; while the 
main portion of the border can be filled with 
Carnations, Aster Amellus, A. acris, A. -bessa- 
rabicus, Stenactis speciosa, Hemerocallis Thun- 
bergi, H. flava, H. Middendorfiana, Heuchera 
sanguinea, Helenium pumilum, Gaillardias, 
| Alstroemerias, single and double Pyrethrums, 
which must be freely watered at flowering time, 
(Mnotheras, Rudbeckias, Achillea in variety, 
Anchusa, Alyssum, Anemone sylvestris, Colum- 
bines, Armeria cephalotes, Senecio Doronicum. 
Many Bolliflowers, as, ¢g., Campanula car- 
patica, C. c. alba, C. grandis, C. persicifolia in 
variety, C. turbinata, C. Van Houttei, Centran- 
thus, Perennial Cornflowers, Catananche, Che- 
lone barbata, Coreopsis lanceolata, C. grandi- 
flora, Delphinium Belladonna, Doronicum in 
variety, Geum miniatum, G. coccineum plenum, 
G. Heldreichi, Gypsophila paniculata, eté., 
would also answer. In a border of this kind 
you would find many bulbous plants of value, 
particularly English and Spanish Irises, Daffo- 
dils, Fritillaries, and such Lilies as candidum, 
Martagon, croceum, and others, but it is now 
late for planting such things. You may, how- 
ever, plant Gladiolus in great variety and 
Galtonia candicans with every hope of complete 
success. | 

Crossing Primulas.—lIs it possible to hybridise 
different classes of Primulas, such as obconica, cashmeri- 
ana, verticillata, Sieboldi, floribunda, or sikkimensis? I 
got some seed of Forbesii. I have not seen it. Is it pretty 
and easily raised? Or does it take months to germinate? 
—CAUTION. 

[Some species cross quite readily, while others 
appear to be entirely uninfluenced by foreign 
pollen. This is so of P. obconica, for example, 
which, while seeding quite freely by itself and 
varying considerably both in colour and size of 
blossom, refuses to be influenced by the applica- 
tion of pollen from other kinds. Many experi- 
ments have been made for years past, and all 
are failures up to the present time. Some two 











Arenaria laricifolia, syn. Alsine laricifolia, 
(See page 674.) 


or three years ago an exhibit was made in 
London of a so-called cross between this kind 
and a variety of Primula sinensis, but there was 
no evidence whatever in support of the asser- 
tion. Occasionally, however, these plants, 
while quite opposed to hand fertilisation, appear 
more tractable through insect agency, and the 
result is a good, well-marked hybrid. Of this 
an instance occurred some two years ago 
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Kew, where a seedling of Primula floribunda 
was observed to be endowed with some of the 
characteristics of P. verticillata. The plant 
was grown on, and proved of first-class habit 
and flowering, quite surpassing either parent. 
Doubtless the plant will be placed in commerce 
in a year or two. What else may be done can 
only be decided experimentally, and you should 
keep a record of any work you may engage in. 
Do not undertake too much or too many kinds. 
Primula capitata, for example, may cross with 
P. denticulata or P. cashmeriana, and a richly- 
coloured form of the first, having a true peren- 
nial existence, would be a great gain, P. 
Forbesi is a pretty kind, easily raised from 
seeds, and easily grown withal, The flowers 
are quite small. ] 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





INCREASING MONS. GUSTAVE GRUNER.- 
WALD AND ITS SPORTS. 


THE members of this interesting family are valu- 
able chiefly because the blooms are much larger 
than those of most other sorts when grown in 
the open air without disbudding. Their consti- 
tution is, unfortunately, not vigorous, but the 
quality of the blossoms and the long period over 
which their flowering extends commend them to 
all. The plants are somewhat shy in the 
development of cuttings, and, that one may 
commence their propagation in good time, it is 
wise to have recourse to special methods to bring 
this about. Before severe winter weather was 
experienced, my old stools were lifted from 
the outdoor border and potted up into pots of a 
convenient size. With the greater number of 
popular sorts the old stools can be lifted with an 
immense quantity of roots and growths adhering, 
but in the case of the varieties under notice 
the soil in almost every instance fell away from 
the roots, leaving only the stumps of the old 
stems, and here and there, at their base, slight 
evidence of new growths being made. Fibrous 
loam and leaf-mould in equal quantities, with 
plenty of coarse sand, were prepared as a com- 
post, and these oldstumps potted up. Until the 
soil became rather dry no water was given. The 
temperature of the greenhouse was maintained 
at about 50 degs., and the atmospheric condi- 
tions were also moist.  _In about three weeks a 
sufficient supply of.cuttings had developed, and 
these were detached and inserted and have 
since rooted nicely. In the interval many 
cuttings have appeared, and there is a promise 
of a goodly supply for some time tocome. These 
cuttings develop on the old stump. and immedi- 
ately around its base, but, so far as: can be 
ascertained at the moment, no premature buds 
show signs of appearing. The blooms of these 
varieties are perfected on a goodly length of 
footstalk. Besides the parent plant, which is a 
silvery-pink flower, shaded with rose, there are 
Henri Yvon, rosy-salmon on a pale yellow 
ground ; Louis Lemaire, rosy-bronze ; and Mrs. 
R. Mollinson, a bronzy-yellow sport, sent out 
last spring. This quartette, when planted in 
groups of half-a-dozen plants, make a charming 
display. Jakes 1a ks 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—TWO-YEAR-OLD 
PLANTS FOR DECORATION. 
(REPLY To ‘* AMATEUR.”) 


Ir we understand you rightly, you desire to 
know whether plants which have been grown in 
the past year in 6-inch pots, and one bloom only 
permitted to develop on each plant, will produce 
‘* finer or better” blossoms for decoration than 
plants raised annually in the ordinary way from 
cuttings. Such plants will not produce “ finer 
and better ” blooms than those developed singly 
on plants in 6 inch pots, but in many instances 
the plants will produce a free display of most 
charming blossoms suitable for all. decorative 
uses. It would be necessary, however, for you 
to give them larger pots. At this season you 
should shake the plants out of their present pots, 
and slightly reduce the ball of soil and roots in 
each instance, They should then be repotted, 
using soil of a fibrous and gritty kind, and 
potting firmly. For a week or two keep the 
repotted plants in a cool greenhouse, and when 
more genial weather comes place them in cold- 
frames to keep the plants nice and sturdy. 
From the period here referred to, observe the 
same rules of culture as for those grown in the 


orthodox manner, giving the final shift into 
8-inch or 9-inch pots when those they at present 
occupy are well filled with roots. Suitable 
composts and other details of culture are given 
in season in the columns of GarpENina ILLvs- 
TRATED, and these you will do well to follow. 
Better flowers may be obtained by partially dis- 
budding the plants when the terminal buds 
develop at the apex of each shoot in the 
autumn. Buds of this kind are produced quite 
freely, and when the resulting blossoms are 
fully expanded they are usually of good form 
and are beautifully coloured. Of the Japanese 
varieties in your lengthy list referred to, 
which are amenable to this method of cul- 
ture, the following should succeed: Austra- 
lian Gold, Col. W. B. Smith, Florence Davis, 
Edith Tabor, Gloire du Rocher, Golden Gate, 
Lord Brooke, La Triomphant and its sports, 
Mme. Carnot, Mrs. W. Mease, and G. J. 
Warren (tall), Matthew Hodgson, Mons. 
Astorg, N.C.S. Jubilee, Phebus, Princess 
Victoria, Royal Windsor, Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Sunstone, Souvenir de Petite Amie, Soleil 
d’Octobre and its bronze sport Thomas Wilkins ; 
Viviand Morel and its sports Chas. Davis, Mrs, 
J. Ritson, and Lady Hanham ; W. H. Lincoln, 
and Hon. W. F. D. Smith. When the flowering 
pots are well filled with roots, the plants will 
need copious supplies of water, and also frequent 
applications of liquid-manure. EK. G 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


To lovers of the Chrysanthemum whose main 
object is the beautifying of their greenhouses or 
homes, the month of February is a capital time 
for striking the cuttings. With the lengthening 
days the old stools begin to move and numerous 
strong and wiry cuttings come through the soil, 
which on being inserted root rapidly and not 
occasionally outgrow those which were struck 
at least a month before. Amateurs especially 
lose a good many of their cuttings through 
following the general system of making a close 
frame on the greenhouse stage and allowing the 
moisture to condense on the glass, which causes 
a leaf to damp off here and there and finally 
the whole cutting, which is most disappointing 
to the cultivator, as, perhaps, he has only one 
cutting of several good sorts. I grow many 
hundreds every year, and I have never yet used 
a frame on the greenhouse stage for striking the 
cuttings, and I have rooted ninety-nine out of 
every hundred. My plan is a simple one, and 
as follows: I insert the cuttings three in a 
2% inch pot, the contents of which should be 
grown on as one plant. This method is to be 
commended, as (1) you get a bush plant readier 
than by a single cutting, and (2) the disturbance 
of the roots is reduced to a minimum, as the 
whole ball can be turned out and shifted on 
without any damage to the tiny rootlets. After 
the cuttings are all inserted I stand them close 
together on the greenhouse stage, give them a 
gentle watering overhead, and have no cover 
on them whatever, unless the sun be strong, 
when I protect them with paper, putting a 
Bamboo cane here and there to keep the paper 
from falling on the plants. All they need is a 
light syringing each morning until rooted, which 
at this season will not occupy more than four- 
teen days. I feel confident that by following 
the above methods the cultivator will have fewer 
losses and better results. D. G. McI. 
Bridge of Weir, N.B. 





FERNS. 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Hardy Ferns.—Can you name one or two good 
hardy Ferns to make handsome specimen plants? Is 
Lastrea Filix-mas cristata fimbriata a good kind? Do any 
of the varieties of Hart’s-tongue grow very large ?—DatTE 
PALM. 


[The Lastrea you mention is a capital plant 
to form a specimen, and another of the same 
group is Lastrea Filix-mas cristata angustata. 
L. ¥.-m. grandiceps is also a telling kind. To 
these may be added some Athyriums, as A, Filix- 
fcemina corymbiferum, and A. F.-f. plumosum 
multifidum, A. F.-f. Victoriz. The forms of 
Polypodium vulgare, too, make good specimens, 
particularly P. v. cambricum, P. v. cornubiense 
Whyteii, and P. v. elegantissimum, which is 
generally accepted as a fine selected form of the 
last-named, and differs but slightly, if at all, 
from that known as P. v. trichomanoides, 


ee 


There are also P. v. omnilacerum and P. v. semi- 
lacerum, all beautiful variations, though not 
better than the first three of these Polypodies 
when obtained true to name. In Polystichum, 
P. angulare cristatum Wollastoni and P. a. 
grandidens, The Scolopendriums are very 
handsome, many of them. Some good ones are 
marginata, muiticeps, Morgani, congregatum, 
etc. Other good kinds are Onoclea sensibilis, 
Osmunda regalis cristata, O. cinnamomea, and 
Struthiopteris germanica, all moisture or wet 
loving. The chief items in the culture of these 
Ferns are a cool, shady place, ample moisture 
when in growth, and a free, open soil of peat, 
leaf-soil, loam, and sand in about equal parts. 
Evening moisture overhead promotes a clean, 
vigorous growth. The Scolopendriums and 
Polypodiums are the more valuable because 
evergreen or nearly so. } 

Fernery.—What Ferns would grow with advantage 
exposed to the spattering of a small fountain, roots and 
fronds? Say about a dozen, planted out under glass. 
Greenhouse temperature, 40 degs. in winter.—NorTH 
CoTswoLp. 

[The following Ferns are about the most 
likely to succeed under the conditions named, 
but we do not think you are likely to attain eny 
great measure of success with any Ferns so 
treated: Adiantum capillus- Veneris, Asplenium 
marinum, A. Colensoi, Lastrea aristata varie- 
gata, Lomaria fluviatilis, Onychium japonicum, 
Osmunda japonica corymbifera, O. palustris, 
Pteris cretica, P. c. albo lineata, P. serrulata, 
P. cristata, P. Wimsetti. The Arum Lily will 
grow well under such conditions, and Cyperus 
alternifolius would probably succeed, though it 
would be all the better for a little more heat. ] 





ROSES. 


ROSES FOR SOUTH BORDER. 

I HAVE a bed, 36 feet by 9 feet, under a south wall, which 
is too large for flowers, but would, I think, be well adapted 
for growing Roses. It is in a conspicuous position, and I 
should be obliged by your informing me the names of 
Roses that would make the best display, the distance they 
should be apart, and how late it would be safe to plant 
them ?—W. R. W. 

[There are four classes of Roses from which 
one may select free-flowering kinds showy both 
in summer and autumn, These are the Tea- 
scented and Noisettes, Hybrid Teas, Chinese or 
Monthly, and dwarf Polyantha hybrids. Of 
the first-named the variety is large ; good, re- 
liable kinds being *Marie van Houtte, *Mme. 
Lambard, Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. Hoste, 
*G. Nabonnand, Princesse de Sagan, Comtesse 
Festetics Hamilton, General Schablikine, and 
Papa Gontier. Of the Hybrid Teas all the La 
France race, including the type, the white La 
France, and Duchess of Albany, are good ; and 
other splendid kinds are: *Caroline Testout, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, *Gloire Lyonnaise, *Vis- 
countess Folkestone, *Gustave Regis, *Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Camoens, Marquise de Salis- 
bury, *Gruss an Teplitz, and *Mme. Pernet 
Ducher. Lovely are the following Monthly 
Roses: Mme. Laurette Messimy, Irene Watts, 
Queen Mab, *Fellenberg, Armosa, and Cra- 
moisie-Superieure, and the dwarf Polyantha 
hybrids, which would be suitable to plant in 
the front of the border, Perle d’Or, Gloire des 
Polyantha, Perle des Rouges, and Anna Marie 
de Montravel are excellent. About 2 feet apart 
each way is a very good distance to give the 
plants. If you decide to plant in rows the 
best effect would be obtained by having the 
rows parallel with the wall, putting the 
strongest growers (indicated by asterisk) in the 
back row, and when planting so arrange the 
bushes that they are angled as follows °. ° 
Supposing the wall to be unoccupied, this could 
be planted with the beautiful free-growing 
kinds, such as W. A. Richardson, Celine Fores- 
tier, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Réve d’Or, Dr. 
Rouges, Gloire de Dijon, etc. Roses ma 
safely be planted from the open ground up till 
April; those planted from the present time 
until the month named should have their 
growths cut back rather severely, say, to 
4 inches or 5 inches of the root ; they will then 
break up much stronger. ] 





Roses and frost —Not always being con- 
venient to plant in November, a good number of 
Roses change hands from December to March, a 
period when frosts may visit us any time ; hence 
it is that not a few failures have to be recorded. 
When Roses are ordered, the question of She 
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state of the ground is not always considered, as 
it should be. A few days prior to writing this 
note the weather was mild and the ground 
workable, and I at once sent off for a number, 
which I had omitted getting in November, but, 
since despatching the order, we have had a great 
change, and now the ground is hard with frost. 
This being the case, i requested that my order 
might stand over for atime. If they had been 
delivered, I should have kept them tied up away 
from frost until planting could have taken place 
without danger. It is better to wait than to 
run risk.—WooDBASTWICK. 





CLIMBING ROSES. 


THE Rose is always an object of beauty, and 
perhaps never more so than when garlanding 
with flower and foliage some structure other- 
wise unattractive in appearance, such as trellis- 
work, pergolas, bare walls, and wooden fences 
of various descriptions. We have now a 
long list of climbing Roses of different colours 











GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


while Euphrosyne bears large bunches of small 
pink flowers with white centres, and Leuch- 
stern, single pink blossoms, Crimson Rambler, 
which has attained such popularity during the 
past few years, also belongs to the Polyantha 
Roses, which are often termed multiflora, a 
Latin name of precisely similar meaning to the 
Greek polyantha — namely, many-flowered. 
The colour of Crimson Rambler, though bright, 
is crude, and care should be taken that no other 
vivid colour is in its vicinity, for the effect of 
Crimson Rambler associated with a true crim- 
son, such as Carmine Pillar, is most inartistic. 
For this reason, Crimson Rambler should be 
planted where its hue is thrown up by a back- 
ground of simple green, while a foreground of 
the same colour forms a fitting foil to its some- 
what garish splendour. 

Of the Ayrshire Roses (R. arvensis), which 
are the best of climbers, the white Bennett’s 
Seedling and the white shaded pink Dundee 
Rambler are excellent varieties, while of the 
well-known evergreen or Sempervirens Roses 
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Aimée Vibert, white; and Lamarque, lemon- 
yellow. The peerless Maréchal Niel and the 
Banksian Roses, yellow and white, are, in this 
country, only suitable for planting against a 
wall. For comparatively low fences, such as 
that shown in the illustration, rampant climbers 
are by no means necessary, any strong- growing 
Tea of good constitution, as, for example, 
Catherine Mermet, Mme. Lambard, and Marie 
van Houtte, soon adequately covering the 
woodwork. These require but little pruning, 
which should be restricted to the cutting out of 
dead wood and the older shoots in order to 
induce vigorous young growth. When growing 
unrestrainedly in the wild garden the climbing 
Roses alluded to in the commencement of this 
article had best be left unpruned ; but where 
these are employed for covering trellises, 
arches, and pergolas a time comes when the 
growth becomes too dense unless judiciously 
regulated. When a thinning of the super- 





abundant growth becomes necessary the Roses 
should be released from their supports, laid on 








Roses against a fence. From a photograph sent by Miss Willmott, Warley, Essex. 


to select from. 
into two sections—namely, dwarfs and climbers, 
and €he latter furnishes us with many beautiful 
forms. Of these, some of the best are 
ths charming Polyantha simplex, with tiny 
single white flowers, having yellow anthers, 
which are borne in large clusters in such pro- 
fusion that they form a sheet of white when at 
the zenith of their beauty. This Rose will 
clamber to a height of 20 feet or more, and often 
makes shoots 12 feet in length in oneseason. It 
is admirably adapted for draping old trees, and 
makes a pretty picture when trained up to a 
stout pole some 12 feet in height and allowed to 
spread naturally after it has reached the top, 
when its long, flower-laden branches, arching 
gracefully outward, form a very cataract of 
blossom. Polyantha grandiflora is a lately- 
raised form of the foregoing, with larger single 
flowers. Claire Jacquier is a pretty Rose with 
nankeen-yellow flowers, and Aglaia, sometimes 
called the Yellow Rambler, bears blossoms of 
a rather paler tint of yellow. Thalia, the White 
Rambler, has white flowers, and Psyche, pink ; 





Polyantha Roses are divided | 





the old favourite Félicité-Perpetue with its 
white flowers, Flora with pink, and Myrianthes 
Renoncule with pale pink blossoms are good 
selections. In Hybrids we have the Garland 
Rose (buff) and Mme. d’Arblay (white), which 
are Hybrid Musks, two other good climbing 
Hybrids being Carmine Pillar, a lovely single 
Rose of a rich crimson, one of the most desir- 
able of all recent introductions, and Longworth 
Rambler, light crimson, which has the valuable 
quality of blooming more or less continuously 
until the autumn. The Hybrid Tea Reine 
Olga de Wurtemburg is a splendid climber, 
bearing large semi-double flowers of light crim- 
son and making exceptionally vigorous growth. 
Of other Hybrid Teas, Teas, and Noisettes, the 
last being hybrids between the China and 
Musk Rose, there are many eminently suited to 
covering arbours, pergolas, and such-like. Of 
these may be named Mme. Alfred Carriere, 
cream-white ; Waltham Climber, light crimson ; 
Mme. LEBerard, salmon; Climbing Captain 
Christy, flesh ; Bouquet d’Or and Réve d'Or, 
deep yellow; W. A. Richardson, apricot ; 


| the ground, and the oldest shoots cut out from 
the base of the plants, which should then be 
replaced in their former position. 8. W. F. 





GRAFTING ROSES. 
I wouLn feel obliged if you would tell me the proper time 
to graft Roses—not bud—in greenhouse or out-of-doors? 
And if cutting a slip and inserting the graft is the best 
way 7—Mrs. Booru, 

[The present is a very good time to perform 
this operation under glass, although we prefer 
the early days of the New Year. For grafting 
Roses outdoors March is the best month. Many 
thousands of Briers are grafted under glass 
every season, but very few are done outdoors, 
budding being mostly the rule. If we were 
about to re-graft an old Rose plant under glass 
we should use what is known as cleft-grafting ; 
but, if it were small seedling Briers or Manettis, 
whip-grafting is the best method. Cleft-graft- 
ing is performed as follows: Cut the stock level 
at top, then make an opening in one side in the 
shape of a letter Y, The wound should not 





extend to the centre pith. The width of the 
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opening will depend upon the thickness of the 
scion. This latter must be cut on each side so 
that when inserted it will fill up the opening 
made in the stock, The main point to aim at is 
to have the inner bark of the scion in exact 
touch with the inner bark of the stock. The 
scion may contain from two to four buds or eyes. 
When properly fitted bind up with soft Raffia 
and wax over. Good grafting wax is made as 
follows : Five parts black pitch, one part each 
bees’-wax, tallow, and resin. Put in a glue pot 
and melt over aslow fire. Do not apply too hot. 
Wait until it has cooled sufficiently to be able to 
touch the composition. 

WHIP-GRAFTING is performed as follows: 
Supposing it be a seedling Brier to be operated 
upon. It is not necessary that it be potted up 
first. We have often dug up stocks from the 
open and grafted them at once before potting, 
but potting a month or so in advance of grafting 
is best. Cut off the top of the Brier, this then 
leaves a stem or collar upon which the graft is 
affixed. The scions are cut up into suitable 
longths of about two eyes each. Make an 
oblique cut, and a corresponding cut in one side 
of the stock. The cuts should be even and 
smooth, and of the s1me length both on the scion 
and stock. It is best tomake the cut by asingle 
draw of the knife. If the latter is twisted at 
all, an uneven cut is the result. The more per- 
fectly the two cuts correspond the greater the 
success of the grafting. Hold the scion in 
position and bind up firmly with Raffa. It is 
not essential that wax be used ; in fact, few use 
it under glass. The pots are placed in a close 
frame with a bottom-heat of about 85 degs., or 
if no frame is available, a bell-glass may be put 
over each grafted plant. Shade from strong 
sun. Give no ventilation for the first five or six 
days, after this lift the lid of frame or take off 
bell-glass every morning for a few minutes. 
Take this opportunity to water any that are dry 
at the root. If any show signs of wilting spray 
with a fine sprayer. Gradually increase the 
time the lights remain off until, at the end of 
fourteen to twenty days, they may remain off 
all the time, and, as the new growths increase 
in length, the plants may be removed to a 
stage in a house with a temperature of about 
55 degs. to 60 degs. The stage should have a 
solid base of ashes, which absorbs and gives 
off refreshing moisture. As soon as white 
roots emerge from the pots the plants are 
ready to be shifted into 48-sized pots, using a 
compost of loam, three parts, well-rotted manure, 
one part, and a liberal sprinkling of sand. No 
flower-buds must be allowed to develop, but 
pinch them off as soon as seen. This helps the 
plant considerably to form a bushy base. From 
the time of grafting until the end of September 
one is able to obtain handsome plants in 8-inch 
pots, ranging from 2 feet to 4 feet in height, and 
with climbing kinds from 8 feet to 12 feet. ] 





NOTES AND REPLIRS. 


Rose Gloire de Dijon bare at bottom.—I 
have a Gloire de Dijon which has become (the last two 
summers) denuded of foliage towards the bottom 5 feet or 
6 feet. It was planted about twelve years ago to cover a 
5-feet wall, on the top of which is a galvanised iron shed, 
another 10 feet high. It was trained all over the wall, and 
then (on wires) over the shed. Now all the growth stands 
up a foot or more above the side of the shed—plenty of 
foliage and blooms, but the lower part is quite bare. Can 
anything be done to get foliage towards the bottom again? 
—A, B. O. 

[A very good plan to adopt with tall, lanky 
plants of thisand other climbing Rosesisto unnail 
the growths and renail them on to the wall, some- 
what in the form of a letter S, New growth will 
break from each bend duringthe summer. Bring 
the old main growth as low down as it is practic- 
able before bending, but avoid straining it too 
much. It will be better to give the growth more 
turns than are in the letter &, as, by so doing, you 
get so many more new breaks. All last season’s 
wood that is not soft and pithy should be 
preserved, and any lateral growths springing 
from wood made the previous year are shortened 
according to their strength, the weakest to 
about two eyes, and the stronger to five or six 
eyes, or even more. | 
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CLEMATIS INDIVISA AS A POT PLANT. 
Tue beautiful group of this pretty Clematis, 
which Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son staged at the 
Drill Hall recently, proved its usefulness as a 
pot plant for greenhouse or conservatory decora- 
tion. Some of the plants exhibited carried as 
many as 100 blooms, and all who are acquainted 
with the plant know how gracefully the flowers 
are disposed upon the growths. They resemble 
in some respects C. montana, excepting that 
there are more petals. The beautiful foliage, 
which is ovate in C. indivisa and lobed in C. 
indivisa lobata, serves as a very suitable setting 
to the blossoms. Most of the plants exhibited 
were in 6-inch and 7-inch pots. They had been 
grown in loam, with a moderate amount of well- 
rotted stable-manure added, and were from two 
to three yearsold. The growths having reached 
a height of about 4 feet were bent over and 
nearly touched the top of the pot. Ina great 
measure this system of training was instru- 
mental! in the production of such well-flowered 
specimens, although the thorough ripening of 
the wood contributed in no small degree to this 
end. After flowering the plants are repotted if 
they require it, but a rather small pot is 
advisable. The plants are grown absolutely as 
cool as possible in a c»ld-house during 
the summer, and in August and Septem- 
ber are placed outdoors in a pit, from 
which the lights are removed. The plant is 
rather addicted to mildew, which a liberal dust- 
ing with sulphur quickly disperses. In Decem- 
ber a temperature of about 45 degs. to 50 degs. 
is afforded, the plants remaining in this until 
their blossoms expand, when they may be re- 
moved to any cool-house, provided frést is kept 
out. If kept cool it is possible to have plants 
of this Clematis in bloom fully a month. As a 
greenhouse climber C. indivisa is well known, 
but I question if it is utilised as a pot plant as 
it might be. It is a native of New Zealand, 
and was introduced as far back as 1847, It is 
rather surprising hybridists have not taken this 
plant in hand. A coloured variety would be 
invaluable. W. 





HEATING GREENHOUSE, 
(REPLY To JAMES SUMNER.) 


You have obviously got a syphon, or, in other 
words, a drop in the pipes at or near the point 
you mark with a star thus (*) in the smaller 
house. The fact that the water will boil over 
with full draught on, and the pipes at or near 
the point indicated remain cold, is the best 
proof of this. In other words, the circulation 
is checked at this point, and in all probability 
the lower pipe is the hotter of the two. The 
general arrangement of the pipes is not good, and 
there appears no reason why the pipes could 
not have been carried right and left of the 
house immediately on leaving the boiler. Had 
this been done a more decided rise in the ficw- 
pipe could have been given when the doorway 
had been passed. What you must first ascertain 
is where the fault exists. You can only do 
this by straight edge and level, placing the first 
from collar to collar of the pipes and levelling 
all up, or, rather, testing them to see where the 
rise 1s insufficient. We note your sketch shows 
no air pipe, vent, or air cock, and in a long, 
continuous run of pipes like that shown such 
things are very necessary, because the least air 
lodging in a low spot and unable to escape will 
quite lock up the circulation for the time being. 
In testing the level your straight edge must be 
rather longer than the full length of pipe to 
admit of its being placed on the pips from lug 
to lug, taking care to place it in the centre and 
the spirit level quite central on the rod. For 
effective working in such a case a rise of at 
least a half inch is necessary in every 9-feet 
length of piping, and of course each length must 
be this much higher than the last. If your 
pipes are all exposed the faulty spot will soon 
be discovered. Your statement that the heat 
‘‘starts up the return pipe nearest the boiler, 
when the highest point is cold,” is proof that 
there are a fall and a block somewhere, and 
unless the heat could find such outlet something 
more serious would quickly ensue. Quite a 
small dip in the pipe at any of the bends shown 
in the sketch would be enough to hamper the 
satisfactory working. When testing the pipes 
have a good fire going, and test with the hand 
along the flow to the point where the heat 


diminishes. Then work with the level from this 
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point and lift the pipes, when a few seconds will 
suffice to show if any improvement follows. If 
so, you must continue raising the pipes to the 
highest point where the syphon falls into the 
return, The rise you mention is not much for 
so long a run, as if your sketch is correct you 
have nearly 120 feet run and some ten bends, 
The rise would be sufficient in a straight run 
and with the rise uniform throughout. We note 
you give this rise of 9 inches from the “‘ top of 
the boiler,” but this being an ‘upright 
tubular,” leads off below its crown usually, 
therefore the inches given would hardly repre- 
sent accurately the rise, Are yousure you have 
sufficient rise at the lead off and for the first 
few feet, because the cracking you speak of 
usually denotes a sluggish action, caused by an 
inadequate rise quite near the boiler? The 
same thing ensues at times when on leaving the 
boiler the water is delivered up an almost 
perpendicular pipe and suddenly confronted 
with a right angle working again on a very slow 
rise. This last does not appear in your case, 
but: the former is most likely, and would be best 
met by a sharper pick-up a few feet from 
boiler. 


VALUE OF ROTTED LEAY ES. 
Wien rotted down, so that they may be put 
through a }-inch sieve, leaves are very useful. 
Indeed, to many who do not require hot-beds 
they are more useful in a decayed state than 
fresh, and we frequently hear people, especially 
those living near towns, where leaf-soil is not 
easily to be had, express a wish that they had 
some leaf-mould. In propagating material and 
in that for potting young plants it is as useful 
as either sand or peat. When mixed with the 
tight proportion of sand there is no better mix- 
ture in which to root all kinds of soft-wooded 
plants than one in which leaf-mould forms a 
part, and it may be used in the subsequent pot- 
ting mixture while the roots are young and 
tender. When made in large quantities, such 
as result from some scores of loads of leaves 
emptied into houses or pits, it may be used in 
flower-beds and in the kitchen garden with ad- 
vantage to many crops. Potatoes turn out of leaf- 
mould clean and bright, but, as a rule, it is not 
very rich, and those who depend on it alone 
to produce a heavy and superior crop might be 
disappointed. When mixed, however, with 
artificial or ordinary manure of a strong 
character, it playsits part well, It will always 
induce abundance of fresh fibrous roots if other 
material is supplied to feed them. There is 
just a possibility, however, of using leaf-soil too 
freely. When this happens the soil is not so 
productive as when less is used ; but no one can 
do wrong in putting it freely on heavy, cold 
soils and trenching it well down. Inspring we 
generally sift a large quantity of it and mix it 
with old potting-shed soil and scraps of different 
kinds—material which makes a good covering 
for vegetable or flower seeds during the sowing 
season ; young seedlings, too, luxuriate in it. 
When hot-beds are made up with half manure 
and half leaves they ultimately make a good 
mixture in which to grow vegetables, but for 
propagating and potting choice things we dis- 
like soil which results from leaves rotted in 
large heaps or hot-beds, and prefer nice mellow 
material, the produce of leaves that decay 
naturally and without having been put into 
heaps or fermented. 





e 
Old corms of Cyclamen.—Being a con- 
firmed reader of your paper I thought that it 
might interest some of your readers to know 
about an old corm of a white Cyclamen 
persicum. The general idea seems to be that 
when Cyclamen corms are five or six years old 
they are useless; but, since I have seen what 
this old corm has done, I am inclined to alter 
my opinion. The old corm in question was 
lying about here when I came to these gardens 
(about fifteen months ago), so I decided at once 
to pitch itaway. Then, afterwards, I thought I 
would give it a chance, so I potted it and grew 
it with the rest of the Cyclamens, and well it has 
repaid me, for, at the present time, on this one 
old plant there are 80 fully-developed pure 
white blooms (and good sized blooms), and quite 
another 40 partly developed and buds, All that 
have seen it say they have never seen anything 
to approach it, and I am sure that I never 
have.—FRANK Ric, Gatton Cottage Gardens, 
Reigate, 
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EXACUMS. 


FLowErs of some shade of blue are very 


numerous among the different Gentian Worts, 


to which order the Exacums belong. The 


Exacums form no exception to this rule, several 
of the species being remarkable for the rich 





Exacum affine, 


ultramarine hue of their blossoms. 


Africa. 


Begonia Socotrana. 


CunrurE.—Exacums require an intermediate 
house temperature, as in a stove they become 
weak and’ suffer from insect pests, while an 
ordinary greenhouse is too cold for their well- 
At Kew they are generally to be met 
with in the Begonia house, where a genial tem- 
perature is always maintained and a fair amount 
of atmospheric moisture, which also suits them 
A minimum of 50 degs. is necessary for 
them during the winter, while in summer the 
warmth of a greenhouse is ample, but they need 
a fair amount of humidity and shading from the 
Fairly open soil is 
needed for the successful culture of the Exacums, 
a mixture of loam, peat, thoroughly-decayed 
{eaf-mould, and sand forming 4 suitable com- 
As the plants develop a little liquid- 
Most 
of them are propagated by seeds (indeed some 
are annuals), but E. Forbesi can be readily 
The seed, which should 
be sown, if possible, early in the year, is 
and needs much the same treat- 
which are 
usually sown about the same time—that is, 
sprinkled on the surface of the soil and covered 
takes place, 
when the young plants must be gradually inured 
to the atmosphere of the house, and in due 
course pricked off. The pots or pans in which 
the seed is sown should be thoroughly clean and 
well drained, and filled with the same kind of 
soil as above recommended, passed through a 
sieve with a quarter-inch mesh. This sifting 
soil for seed sowing, as, in 
all the fibre possible should 
There are a great many 
species of Exacum known to botanists, but very 
few of them are in cultivation ; indeed, the 
following list probably includes all that are now 


doing. 


well, 


direct rays of the sun. 


post. ; t 
manure occasionally is of great service. 


increased by cuttings. 
very minute, 


ment as that of the Gloxinias, 


with a pane of glass till germination 


applies only to the 
potting the plants, 
remain in the compost. 


grown, and even these are comparatively rare : 


Exacum Forssst is the latest addition to this 
It is of a perennial nature, 
somewhat shrubby in character, and, as above 
stated, can be readily increased by means of 
This species forms a neat, bushy 
lant if stopped once or twice when young, 
while the flowers, which are borne in terminal 
are each about three-quarters of an 
inch across and of a pleasing shade of violet- 
On the 14th of 
Veitch received an award of 
the Royal Horticultural Society for 
It was up to then 


beautiful class. 
cuttings. 


clusters, 


blue with yellow stamens. 
January Messrs. 
merit from C 
this charming new species. 


In a native 
state the majority of them occur in the hill 
districts of different parts of India, the best 
known of all—E. macranthum—growing wild in 
Ceylon, while, singularly enough, E. affine and 
that charming species here illustrated — E. 
Forbesi—are found on the island of Socotra, 
near Cape Guardafui, the most easterly point of 
This spot is remarkable among other 
features as being the home of the popular 




























quite unknown, and is not yet in commerce, 
but as propagation is easy it will very probably 
be distributed during the coming spring. 


Exacum AFF1nn.—This, like the preceding, 
comes from Socotra, from whence it was sent to 
this country about 20 years ago. It is of 
annual duration, and forms neat, bushy speci- 
mens from 1 foot to 18 inches high. The 
flowers of this are pale blue, nearly an inch 
across, and sweetly scented. They are freely 
borne in good-sized clusters. 


EXAcUM MACRANTHUM.—This is the oldest, 


genus. Itis of a free, neat habit of growth, 
averaging about 18 inches in height, and bear- 
ing terminal heads of blossom. ‘The individual 
flowers are nearly a couple of inches across, of 
a beautiful rich ultramarine blue, with a central 
cone of bright yellow stamens, which afford a 
marked contrast to the rest of the flower. 
This species blooms at different seasons, but if 
the seed is sown in the spring the plants 
obtained therefrom will, as a rule, flower in the 
autumn and winter. Some three or four years 
ago Mr. H. B. May, of Edmonton, put up a 
group of this species at one of the summer 
meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and from its great beauty and the rarity of the 
plants they attracted a good deal of attention. 
Exacum macranthum is often spoken of as an 
annual, but it is really of perennial duration. 

Exacum zkeYLANICUM.—Much in the same 
way as the last, but as a garden plant decidedly 
inferior, the flowers being somewhat smaller 
and of a paler hue. It is also strictly an 
annual, and as seed is not always obtainable, it 
is apt to die out. 


Besides these, Exacum bicolor and E. Walkeri 


occur in the Kew list, while some of the best 
known to botanists are E. atro-purpureum, E. 
tetragonum, E, travancoricum, and E. Perotteli, 
but it is doubtful if any of these last are now in 
cultivation. Ts 


best known, and perhaps the finest of the whole | 


NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Hyacinths failing.—I shall be much obliged if you 
will tell me the cause of Hyacinth-leaves growing much 
longer than the flower-stem? It is especially so in the 
kind La Grandiose, and not so in red and blue Prince of 
Wales, although all have had the same treatment.— 
D. O. R. 

[Hyacinths that are forced for very early 
blooming are apt to have short flower-stems, 
completely overtopped by the leaves, and the 
same occurs to all those brought on under glass. 
The nearer to the normal season of blooming the 
fewer is the number of these failures ; while, as 
you have noted, some varieties are far more 
subject to this complaint than others. The 
reason generally given for this behaviour is in- 
sufficient development of the roots before the 
strain of the flowering period. To avoid this 
undue lengthening of the leaves as far as possi- 
ble, where Hyacinths are hard forced, they are 
potted very early, stood out-of-doors, and 
covered. with coal-ashes in order to hasten the 
development of the roots before-they are taken 
indoors. That the principal cause is as above 
stated is borne out by the fact thatif a quantity 
of early potted bulbs and some later potted ones 
is taken into the forcing-house together, the 
short flower-stems, with an undue development 
of leaves, are far more numerous among the 
latter than in the case of the early potted ones.] 

Pelargoniums after flowering.—I have some 
Pelargoniums in pots. They bloomed profusely last year 
till late in the autumn; indeed, almost up to Christmas 
there were some few blossoms. They have abundant 
foliage, but look a little drooping now. Should I repot 
them? They have been in the same pots a long time.— 
Ek. O. H. 

[Presumably your Pelargoniums belong to 
the Zonal section, in which case they will cer- 








tainly need repotting after such a long period of 
' blooming. The drooping of the foliage would 


Exacum Forbesi. From a photograph by G: A, Champion. 


suggest that they have been too freely watered 
during the dull season, and it is probable that 
their roots are in rather a poor state. If such 
is the case, a3 much of the old soil as possible 
should be removed when potting. Even then 
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your plants will be leggy, and we should be 
inclined to suggest cutting them down rather 
than shifting them on at present. After being 
cut down they should be kept almost dry and 
in a good light position till the young shoots 
make their appearance, when they may be 
shaken nearly clear of the old soil and repotted. 
In doing this it will be better to put them into 
as small pots as the roots can be conveniently got 
into, and shift them into larger ones when the 
roots are again working freely, The cut-off 
portions can be used as cuttings if desired, and 
at this time of the year they will soon form 
thrifty little plants. They should be dibbled 
firmly into well-drained pots of sandy soil, and 
placed on a shelf in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse or in a similar position. | 

Freesias failing.—For the second year in suc- 
cession, Freesias, dried off and repotted according to 
instructions, have not bloomed at all. The foliage is 
green and healthy, but I do not see a single blooming 
spike. On repotting previously, the bulbs seemed all 
very small, though sound. They had multiplied very 
much, Is that the reason? And will they bloom pro- 
bably next year? They had several spikes three years ago, 
when first grown. If not likely to bloom soon, I should 
be inclined to throw them away .—DatTE PALM. 

{It would appear at the present time that the 
Freesias are weak, and in this condition will 
not flower. Apparently the bulbs broke up 
after flowering three years ago, and the only 
way to recover them is to grow them well dur- 
ing the most active season of their growth. 
The soil these plants prefer is loam, say, one 
peck, leaf-mould one-half peck, a similar 
amount of very short manure, finely sifted, and 
the same quantity of sharp silver-sand. To this 
may be added a 4-inch pot full of any good 
fertiliser, or double the quantity of bone-meal. 
The drainage should be good and the potting 
firmly done. Where many fail to grow these 
is in the supplies of water during the active 
period of growth. In this matter the rather 
frail character of the growth may prove mis- 
leading, when, as a fact, the plants require an 
abundance of moisture right through the season 
of growth. Had your plants made a much 
better growth a year ago, many of the larger 
roots would be flowering this season. There- 
fore, treat your plants with greater liberality, 
and when in full growth supply them twice 
weekly with weak manure-water. Of the clear 
water, however, there must be no stint, and it 
should be kept up in a more reduced form till 
the plants quite lose their old leaves. In this 
way you will see the growth improve, and it is 
fortunate you sent your enquiry early while 
there is yet time to apply the remedy. If 
matters are not quite clear, write again, saying 
what soil the roots are growing in. ] 

Oncidium Marshallianum,O.macranthum, 
and O. pulvinatum.—Please give the summer and 
winter temperature most suitable for growing these 
Orchids, also full cultural directions ?—ROopDNEY,. 

{Oncidium Marshallianum and O. pulvinatum 
require a winter temperature of not less than 
55 degs., 5 degs. to 10 degs. higher during the 
warmer months and while in an active state of 
growth. O. macranthum will grow where the 
winter temperature averages 50 degs,, or under 
such conditions as suit cool-house Orchids. 
The two first-named we should not advise 
amateurs to commence Orchid cultivation with. 
They may do very well for a year or so after 
being imported, but after that they quickly 
deteriorate and die. It is rarely that growers 
can retain Oncidium Marshallianum in good 
condition for more than two or three years. 
They do best in baskets or shallow pans, so that 
they may be suspended near the roof-glass. 
The drainage should be clean and ample, the 
potting compost consisting of leaf-soil, peat, 
and Sphagnum Moss. Water may be supplied 
in abundance while the plants are in an active 
state of growth, and the atmosphere retained 
ina high state of humidity. They require only 
sufficient moisture during the resting season to 
keep the pseudo-bulbs in a plump state. O. 
macranthum is a strong-rooting plant, and 
requires liberal pot room, the potting compost 
consisting of equal portions of fibrous peat and 
living Sphagnum Moss, pressed moderately firm 
about the base of the pseudo-bulbs, It is cer- 
tainly one of the finest kinds. It requires a 
cool, humid position and, when growing, an 
abundance of water about its roots. | 

Treatment of Stephanotis.—I have a Stephan- 
otis which made about 5 feet of growth last year. Please 


say if I should cut it back, and how far? Or should I let 
it keep growing, which it has done since last spring? A 


few words on its culture would oblige.—AN OLD Sus- 
SCRIBER, 

[If pe have space for your Stephanotis to 
extend, do not cut it back, as the greater the 
space it covers the greater will be the amount 
of blossoms obtained therefrom, You do not 
say whether your plant is in a pot or planted 
out. Ifina pot it may be assisted by a little 
weak liquid-manure during the growing season. 
In the case of large specimens that cover a con- 
siderable space, they are usually planted out in 
a prepared border, and when this is done the 
root-room must be curtailed, otherwise the 
plant may grow too strongly to flower well. A 
border 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, and a couple of 
feet deep is sufficient for a large established 
plant. (Good drainage is necessary, and in order 
to ensure this at least 6 inches of broken brick- 
rubble should be placed in the bottom of the 
border. During the growing season plenty of 
water is needed, but throughout the winter the 
supply should be considerably lessened, If in 
a pot the same treatment must, of course, be 
given. Train the growing shoots near the 
glass, and though the plant may be shaded from 
direct sunshine, take care that it gets no more 
shading than is necessary. By lessening the 
water supply during the winter, it is not 


A flowering branch of Hamamelis japonica. 


intended that the roots shall be so dry as to 
cause the leaves to turn yellow, as if this is done 
they take along time to assume their normal 
colour. - In the culture of the Stephanotis, it is 
very necessary to keep clear of mealy-bug, as if 
this once effects a lodgment on the leaves it is 
extremely difficult to eradicate. A liberal 
syringing during the summer months is very 
beneficial: to the plant in every way. When 
repotting is necessary, a suitable compost is two- 
thirds good fibrous loam to one-third leaf- 
mould or peat, and a liberal sprinkling of silver- 
sand. Should your plant need to be repotted 
before it makes its season’s growth, the present 
is a yery suitable time for doing it. ] 


Seedlings v. cuttings.—During the past 
few years great progress has been made in seed 
saving, so that one can rely on having the 
seedlings come true. The tedious work of 
autumnal propagation of the majority of soft- 
wooded plants, such as Petunias, Verbenas, 
etc., has been dropped, and seedlings raised in 
spring are now all the rage. Those who have 
a large stock of plants to get ready by May 
should lose no time in getting their seeds sown, 
so that the seedlings may have time to develop 
into. dwarf, sturdy plants.—J. G., Gosport. 








TREES AND SHRUBS. 


——o 


THE WITCH HAZELS (HAMAMELIS). 


Or the few shrubs that are to be seen in flower 
during the first month of the year the Hamamelis 
are amongst the most valuable. The American 
species, H. virginica, is an old denizen of our 
gardens, having been introduced about the 
middle of the last century. As happens so fre- 
quently with American plants, this genus is also 
represented in Japan, and the two species 
hitherto introduced from that country, H. 
arborea and H. japonica, are more ornamental 
than the American plant, the former of the two 
especially. H. virginica forms a spreading, 
open bush rarely more than 6 feet or 7 feet 
high, At this season it is quite devoid of 
foliage, but its otherwise bare branches are 
thickly set with yellow flowers and buds. H. 
arborea, the best of all the Witch Hazels, is a 
small tree, as much as 20 feet high in Japan, 
and of more erect aud slender growth than the 
American species. It has been in cultivation in 
Europe for thirty years or more. The flowers 
are larger than those of H. virginica, the 
curiously twisted, wavy petals being upwards 
of 1 inch in length and of a rich 
golden yellow. The sepals are 
short, rounded, andclaret-coloured. 
Nearly allied to H. arborea, but 
not so attractive a plant, is H. 
japonica. It is not so robust a 
grower and the flowers are of a 
paler yellow. All three species 
are well worth cultivation, and 
they thrive in any fairly rich, open 
soil. H. virginica ripens seed in 
this country. The other two are 
generally propagated by grafting 
on to the seedlings of H. vir- 
ginica. 


CRATAIGUS PYRACANTHA, 


Frw hardy evergreen plants excel 
the Pyracantha. It is so hardy 
that it will thrive in any position, 
and itis not very particular as to 
soil, but the better and deeper the 
latter is the more satisfactory does 
the plant grow, and its dark glossy 
foliage is always an agreeable sight, 
while its bright red berries when 
ripe make it one of the most effec- 
tive of wall plants during the 
winter season. It may be raised 
either from seed or layers, but it 
is so inexpensive to purchase that 
it is hardly necessary to wait for 
home-raised plants. Itis grown in 
pots in most nurseries, and may, 
therefore, be planted at any time, 
but perhaps April and September 
are the best months in the whole 
year to select for planting it. If 
received in pots it is necessary to 
thoroughly disentangle the roots 
before planting, and to spread 
them out over a bed of fine soil, covering them 
with the same material after planting. Be 
patient for a year or two; the plants do not 
make much headway during the first year and 
not over much until the third, but after that 
they ought to make vigorous shoots, and 
in a few years cover a moderately large 
space. Many do not succeed with the Pyra- 
cantha so well as they might do because it is 
pruned with a total disregard of its require- 
ments. The best time to prune it is in 
February, when the berries begin to fade ; those 
branches which have produced fruit should be 
cut quite out or shortened back as the shape of 
the tree will best admit. Much of the old wood 
that has borne fruit should be removed to make 
room for young growth. If it be borne in mind 
that the plant flowers, and as a result bears 
fruiton the preceding year’s growth, we have 
the key to the proper system of pruni 
required. It is a common occurrence to see a 
the branches at the top of the tree well laden 
with bright red berries and none at the bottom 
but this need not be so to such an extent as it 
commonly is if some of the lower branches were 
cut away or rather shortened back well to induce 
young growth, which will in due time both 
flower and fruit, and as a consequence the tree 
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To preserve the 

fruit from birds which frequently attack it in a 
| most determined manner as early as November, 
, spread over the trees a piece of l-inch mesh net, 


‘ which does not detract much from the appear- 


ance of the fruit, 





FRUIT. 


= 


PEACHES FOR THE OPEN WALL. 


Or the many “‘ catalogued,” I find the following 
varieties all that can be desired, and perhaps 
for convenience it may be as well to take them 
in the order of ripening in the genial climate of 
Devon, Alexander, a large variety of high 


tends to the production of a short - jointed 
rowth, which ripens more easily, Luxuriant 
ig growth suffers in cold winters, because, 
instead of being solid and firm, it is hollow and 
pithy. In some gardens it is the custom to 
unfasten the trees from the walls, and enclose 


them in straw or other protective material in | 


the autumn, leaving them thus until the spring. 
In other cases—the Shirehampton trees, for 
instance—they are never protected against 
frost, and no harm comes from their exposure. 
Pruning is carried out according to the necessi- 
ties of the individual case ; over-luxuriant trees 
need thinning in winter and summer, so that 
sunshine and air act on leaf and stem through- 
out the growing season. We have seen good 
crops obtained from two quite opposite modes 


solour, is large and juicy, and flavour good. | of treatment—one by rigi ae 
. , y rigid pinching of the 
Though I know many gardeners ignore this} summer lateral shoots to, Ae 6 Siew in 


Peach as regards the flavour, probably our dry, 
warm soil is all in its favour. Amsden June 
. from the same country, and much in advance of 
the former as regards flavour, and ripenin 
about the same time with us, usually the Gehan’ 
week in July, is a good Peach, and should be 
included in the smallest collection. Condor, an 
old but well-tried sort of fine flavour, also crops 
well. Violet Hative, a very large, handsome 
Peach of the finest flavour here, is hardy and 
prolific. Dymond, too, is hard to beat as a 
good all-round variety, colouring up grandly on 
a south bit of wall close up to a wall facing 
west, where it is nicely sheltered by a lean-to 
Peach range. Princess of Wales, another grand 
variety, sets well, and the fruit comes to a good 
size and is of excellent flavour. Barrington, 
another old variety, is very hardy, and fruit 
extra large. Gladstone is a very late Peach, 
and worthy of extended culture. Golden Eagle 


| is another October Peach of great merit, flavour 


Se 


rich for so late in the season. The tree is not 
quite so robust as some, but this I consider is an 
advantage, as the wood it makes is of the right 
kind for fruiting, and annually crops well. 
Nectarine Peach, Dr. Hogg, and Late Devonian 
I must grow another season before passing 
judgment on them, though I learn from one ot 
our best Peach growers that the last is an 
acquisition. I may add that Nectarines 
Elruge, Stanwick Elruge, and Humboldt are a 
success outside, and all except Dymond Peach 
are on a wall facing due east. I prefer this 
aspect to that of west, as I find the wood ripens 
very much better. J. M. 





GROWING FIGS OUTDOORS. 


Oan you give me some practical advice as to growing Figs 
out-of-doors, especially as regards: 1, Pruning, whether 
by cutting or pinching, when to prune and how to do it? 
2, Dressing, with solid or liquid dressings, of what 
character, artificial manures or farmyard, etc.? 3, 
Method of setting the fruit, if there be any? There are 
Fig-trees here that bear well every year, but the fruit 
drops before ripening. Apparently the trees are healthy. 
—S. M. W., Bristol. 

[As arule Figs do not present any difficulty 
in their growth, but they do sometimes cause 
disappointment in fruiting. At Shirehampton, 
near the port of Avonmouth, not far distant 
from where you write, Figs thrive remarkably 
well, produce in their season prodigious crops of 
large and luscious fruits, and that without any 
or but little cultural attention. Many cases 
occur, however, where such good results do 
not follow, even when the trees are well 
cared for. The question then resolves itself 
into position, soil, and surroundings, and, where 
Figs are found to do well without skilful atten- 
tion being afforded them, it means they have 
natural conditions and surroundings in soil and 
climate, Whece their growth is rampant in 
summer they fail to bear because such growth 
does not become properly matured, and, without 
this, no kind of fruit-tree bears well. This case 
affords an instance where the natural soil is not 
suitable, and that of a calcareous nature 
exchanged for the existing soil. Restriction of 
root space, too, is necessar, for too luxuriant 
trees. This is done by building a brick chamber 
of a size proportionate to the size and age of the 
trees dealt with. Lime enters largely into the 
composition of the Fig, and should be freely 

iven to the soil. That obtained from old 
Fuildings or ceiling plaster is best. This mate- 
rial can be used almost without limit ; but if 
fresh lime is employed it must be applied to the 
surface in lighter doses. The lime rubbish 
should be incorporated with the soil to some 
depth, whether it be natural or imported, This 














A flowering branch of Hamamelis arborea. 


length, the other by leaving the summer shoots 
severely alone. While some endeavour to limit 
the growth to the available wall surfaces, others 
get the better crop from the shoots that extend 
outward and upward beyond the influence of 
the walls. Crowding of the shoots of Figs ia 
not favourable to fruit bearing, and their 
leafage is such that a greater space is necessary 
between each main branch than is usually called 
for in fruit-trees. From the inherent grossness 
of the Fig shoots the feeding or dressing with 
animal manure is usually unnecessary. With a 
suitable soil and plenty of lime, together with a 
firm root run, stimulating materials, either of a 
solid or liquid nature, are not much used for 
Figs. Bone-meal is that best calculated to 
foster a suitable root action when anything is 
needed for feeding the roots. This could be 
given at intervals during the summer, and the 
surface kept moist to encourage roots to avail 
themselves of it. If the soil should be poor, 
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rather than apply animal manure in a solid 
state, give diluted liquid-manures. Probably 
your trees suffer from drought in summer, or 
from an absent element in the soil, most prob- 
ably lime, or perhaps they have not enough sun- 
shine to mature their growth. Figs need a 
sunny aspect always. If you have not applied 
lime of late years we would advise that this be 
given, and an examination of the roots may 
reveal an absence of feeding fibres. You may 
do much good by digging a trench deeply about 
your trees at a radius of two yards or more from 
the stem or bole of the tree, adding new soil 
and lime rubble, as suggested, when filling in 
the trench, and be sure all is made quite firm, 
as on this depends a great deal as effecting your 
future crops. There are no means of setting 





From a photograph by G. A. Ohampions 


| the fruit, because the sexual organs are enclosed 
'in the fruit itself, and thus beyond the aid of 
insect or human interference. Air alone 
is the agent that aids Fig fertilisation. ] 





FRUIT-TREES FOR NORTH WALLS. 


WE have several north walls, all of which 
are covered with trees, some of them 
much more fruitful than others. Morello 
Cherries, which some might be inclined to 
plant against north walls, grow luxuri- 
antly in this position, but we never found 
them fruit so freely as on a north-west 
aspect. This is our favourite position’for 
Morello Cherries; we never had them fail 


(See page 680.) 


on it, but we cannot say so much about a north 
aspect. Gooseberries and Currants succeed 
admirably on a north wall; indeed, they are 
the only crops with which we would deal in 
such a position. With us they not only grow 
freely, but fruit profusely, and very often when 
the bushes are thin of fruit in the most favour- 
able positions, those on our north walls are 
carrying full crops, the reason doubtless being 
that favourably situated bushes bloom early 
and are often nipped by spring frosts ; whereas 
those on a cool north aspect are late in blooming 
and escape. The succession of fruit secured 
from plants on a north wall is worthy of con- 
sideration ; fruits do not begin to ripen until 
those in our sunny quarters are matured, and 
they remain sound and good long after the 
latter are over. This is a great advantage and 
one which would be appreciated everywhere. 
Black Currants, Red and White Currants, and 
all varieties of Gooseberries succeed on north 
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walls. In some places there may be borders of 
good soil along the bottom of the walls, and in 
such cases planting is easily done; even when 
places have to be entirely prepared for the 
bushes, little difficulty need be experienced, as 
a trench has only to be taken out and good soil 
substituted before planting. A trench 3 feet or 
4 feet wide and 2 feet or so in depth will hold 
sufficient good soil to keep the plants going on 
well for many years. Now, and on until the 
early days of March, is a suitable period to 
plant. As to distance apart and style of train- 
ing, we prefer putting the plants in from 2 feet 
to 3 feet apart, and taking from three to six 
branches up from each, training them at equal 
distances asunder, and restricting them to 
straight shoots clothed with closely-set spurs. 


——— ee 


NOTES AND REPLIES. 


Custard Apple (Z. V.).—A Custard Apple is cut in 
half and eaten with a spoon. I have never seen or heard 
of its being cooked in any way.—F. M. O., Hillingdon. 

Pear Winter Nelis.—I quite agree with 
your correspondent ve the award given to the 
above Pear by the committee of the R.H.S. It 
was raised early in the last century by M. Jean 
Charles Nelis, of Malines, and was introduced 
into this country in 1818, so it will be seen that 
it has taken nearly 100 years to induce the 
above Society to recognise it. This certainly 
cannot be because it lacks sterling qualities, for 
it possesses several—viz., superb flavour grown 
in any form, hardy constitution, will keep 
better than any other Pear after it is fully ripe, 
most'constant bearer. Perhaps the best stock 
for itis the Pear, as it is not by any means a 
rampant grower, although very hardy.—T. A. 


Removing fruit-trees in March 
(Fancy ).—Much will depend on the weather 
and the manner in which the work is carried 
out whether you could move trees so late with 
success. If you reter to the end of March, the 
flower-buds of wall Plums and Peaches would 
then be open, but we should not even then 
hesitate to remove them if we could ensure the 
greatest care being taken to preserve the roots 
from damage, and their transfer to their new 
quarters as expeditiously as possible. The roots 
should not be allowed to get dry, but, immedi- 
ately they are lifted, wrap them in mats, old 
bags, straw, or anything that will protect them, 
and in which, too, they may be kept moist. 
Before planting, stand the roots in a water tank 
for a few minutes, and remove any flowers that 
may have formed, so that the least tax possible 
is imposed upon the roots later. Mulch the soil 
after planting with either short or strawy 
manure to conserve moisture, making sure pre- 
viously that the soil is watered thoroughly to 
the depth and extent of the roots. After this, 
apply some material that will shade the trees 
partially from bright sunshine. Some evergreen 
boughs, cut long enough to be stuck into the 
ground and arranged to lean against the wall, 
will be better than blinds or mats, as these 
temper the light in a more natural manner. Let 
these remain during the day when there is sun, 
only removing the shade when dull and at 
night. With occasional watering with clear 
water at the roots, so as to maintain a uni- 
formity of moisture, they ought soon to become 
established, but do not be disappointed if there 
is no fruit, or but little, this season. 


Pear Glou Morceau.—In districts where 
the majority of Pears will succeed this is still 
one of the best for late December and early 
January use that we possess, aud I have re- 
cently sent this variety to table in splendid 
condition, the flesh being buttery, free from 
grit, and the flavour all than can be wished 
for. On some soils a wall is needed to 
bring this Pear to perfection, and to be 
worked on the Quince in addition, as on the 
Pear-stock the fruits are sometimes apt to be 
gritty at the core, especially if pains is not 
taken to prevent the roots descending into the 
crude subsoil. With me it succeeds well as an 
espalier in the open, the fruits produced being 
large and clean. One great thing to observe 
where this Pear does succeed is to allow the 
fruits to hang as late as possible before gather- 
ing them, even going to the length of netting 
the tree in such a manner that should any fall 
they cannot become bruised. It is such a fine 
Pear that it well repays for any extra trouble 
taken in this direction.—A. W. 


VEGETABLES. 


EARLY TOMATOES. 


AFTER repeated failures with raising Tomatoes 
from cuttings, I have for some seasons obtained 
much better results from seedlings. By raising 
plants in July or August there is less anxiety as 
to their fruiting, the plants are less spindly than 
when raised from cuttings, and in the sunless 
winter months I get much better plants with 
less labour when the seedlings are raised with- 
out heat, and there is no attempt to force till 
the new yearcomes in. My first failure with 
plants from cuttings was some winters ago, 
when we had much fog and little sun. I lost 
every plant raised from cuttings, only saving a 
few small ones sown late and not specially cared 
for. Though up to that date I favoured cut- 
tings for winter work, I must confess I made an 
entire change, and, so far, have done much 
better with less labour, and I may add cost 
also. I am aware many growers may have suc- 
ceeded where I failed. My plants from cuttings 
did fairly well till the end of January, when 
they all collapsed. JI have observed some 
growers think cuttings in small pots are safe, 
but my idea is the reverse ; they are too defi- 
cient of roots to withstand a check of any 
kind. Doubtless the plan advised of striking 
the cuttings in January is far better than 
the older one of fruiting the cuttings usually 
rooted three months earlier; but this is 
not applicable if very early Tomatoes are 
needed, as by the time the January cuttings 
are in their fruiting pots it will be May before 
one can obtain ripe fruits in quantity, and with 
care seedlings raised early in January will be 
nearly as early and much more prolific. Plants 
raised from cuttings are weak. That is a 
great objection. I find plants raised from this 
season’s fruit ina cold-frame with the sashes 
removed at night till frost threatens are strong, 
sturdy, free of disease, and when placed in their 
fruiting quarters go away withouta check. At 
this date I have a number of plants on shelves 
close to the glass in a cool fruit-house as sturdy 
and healthy as possible. I sow in a cold-frame 
either at the end of July or early in August, and 
when the seedlings are large enough pot up 
singly into 3-inch pots and expose freely. 
When making new roots I pot on into 6-inch 
pots about the end of September. I place much 
importance upon free exposure to night dews, 
these causing a sturdy, hard growth. At the 
approach of frost, say, in late October, the 
plants are housed near the glass in a cool-house, 
and are healthy stuff, bristling with flower- 
trusses nearly down to the pot. No attempt is 
made to fertilise them ; indeed, I think it use- 
less in winter. Early in January I plant out 
one lot and pot on the rest, With the increased 
warmth flowers open freely at the end of 
January, and are then set with little difficulty 
on fine days. I secure nice fruit at the end of 
March. The pot plants are the earlier, but 
those planted out give a much larger quantity, 
and can be kept fruiting for months. The 
weight of fruit is much greater than I 
obtained from plants raised from cuttings. 


We 





NOTHS AND REPLIES. 


Rhubarb—a vegetable or fruit ?—If “ E.H.M.” 
had been a constant reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, he 
would have seen his question answered over and over again 
re Rhubarb—fruit or vegetable? I remember many years 
ago it being answered as follows: Rhubarb, though used 
as a fruit, is decidedly a vegetable, as in former years the 
leaves were boiled and“served as a vegetable.—Wwm. T. T. 
WIDDOWSON. 


Potatoes riddled with holes.—What is the 
cause of Potatoes being riddled through and through with 
holes? Is it from wireworm, and, if so, what is the remedy? 
What should be done before planting time again? Potatoes 
have been grown year after year on same soil.—ScRUTATOR, 

[It is not surprising that your Potatoes are 
found riddled with holes if you grow them on 
the same soil every year. Your course should 
be to crop the ground with Cabbage, Kales, 
Brussels Sprouts, Autumn Cauliflowers, Beans, 
and Peas, giving it a heavy dressing of soot. 
The soil is evidently infested with small grubs, 
which the soot will help to destroy, and with 
the crops named will find little to feed upon. 
The ground needs a dressing of gas-lime to 
clean it. That should be put on, at the rate of 
two bushels to three rods area, early in Novem- 
ber, be allowed to lie and pulverise for six 
weeks, then be dug in. Can you not get a 
fresh stock of Potatoes, and plant in totally 
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fresh soil? Your own stock should not be 
planted, as they may contain eggs or comatose 
grubs. | 

Potato Chancellor.—Will Mr. A. Dean kindly 
inform me where I can obtain Potato Chancellor, some- 
times recommended by him as a fine exhibition variety? 
I have several catalogues, but cannot find it in any of them. 
—T. O° HueHEs. 

[We are unable to find any other firm than 
that of Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, 
Kent, who catalogue Chancellor Potato. Natu- 
rally varieties, let them be ever so fine, have 
gradually to give place to others that are of 
more recent introduction. Chancellor tubers 
are of a long, semi-round form, but have always 
been included with the Kidney section. 
Chancellor was raised from Magnum Bonum, 
crossed with Woodstock Kidney. The haulm 
is very erect, and wants plenty of room. It is 
a heavy cropper. | 


Pea Duchess of York.—This Pea gave 
excellent results in the Chiswick trials last year, 
when, it must be remembered, the weather was 
not exactly suitable for Pea culture. This 
variety, however, stood the ordeal well, and 
produced a magnificent crop of large, well-filled 
pods, and so satisfactory was it in every respect 
that it was accorded an A.M. It is a taller 
grower than Ideal, it being from 3 feet to 4 feet, 
and comes into use just after the latter when 
sown together.—A. W. 


Cucumber growing (Improved Tele- 
graph ).—With a bed of the depth you name, 
your failure certainly cannot be attributed to 
its shallowness. If the heat from the pipes 
should be too great it would be an easy matter 
to lessen this by a good layer of strawy litter, 
which would prevent the soil becoming over- 
heated. Many market growers have to devise 
means of keeping their roots out of the cold soil 
forming the body of their houses, and, to do this, 
some elevate the roots on roofing slates over a 
return pipe, which, in their case, is laid close to 
the soil. Beyond this, no other means of afford- 
ing bottom-heat is furnished or necessary, and_ 
with abundant heat, together with ample mois- 
ture, both in the atmosphere and the soil, their 
plants grow freely and continue to produce 
heavy crops over a lengthened period. Clubbing 
or knotting of the roots does not always denote 
an excess of bottom-heat, but is due sometimes 
to eel-worm attacks, and sometimes to the 
unsuitable character of the soil. Eel-worms 
have been a terror to many growers, but there 
is not so much heard of them now as formerly 
Cucumbers need abundance of water when 
growing freely, and a frequent damping of the 
available surfaces is also beneficial. It is a 
mistake to give too much soil; a peck of com- 
post is ample for each plant to start in, increas- 
ing this by small instalments as growth 
advances. If you find your plants collapse each 
year, why not change the source from which you 
obtain your soil? The probability is your 
existing stock is scarcely suitable. There is no 
necessity to adhere strictly to turfy loam. 
Good garden soil with some old lime-rubble and 
burn-bake incorporated will often do well for 
Cucumbers, though turfy loam is perhaps to be 
preferred if it can be had. If there is a 
tendency towards eel-worm in the soil, soot or 
new lime mixed with it before using, and if 
soot, watered in, is useful, Nor is it good 
practice to have the soil so far from the surface 
of the chamber. We should prefer to fill the 
space with strawy litter, unless you can raise 
the slates and support them not more than a 
foot below the walls of the chamber. If you 
can do this, you would not need strawy 
material, but if your slate bed cannot be raised, 
then by all means do aa you suggest by filling 
the chamber up with manure. In doing this 
care must be taken that the plants do not 
become ‘‘ hung up” to the wires from the subsi- 
dence of the manure as it decays. Even when 
clubbing occurs with Cucumbers, they are some- 
times kept in growth and profitable bearing by 
the use of stimulating manures and light sur- 
facings of fresh soil. A change of manure 
periodically is beneficial in sustaining growth. 
This, however, is not necessary in their earlier 
stages, but when they are in full bearing. ] 


DE As many of the most interesting notes and 
articles in ‘‘GarDENING” from the very beginning have 
come from its readers, we offer each week a copy of the 
latest edition of either ‘‘ StovE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS,” 
or ‘THe ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN,” to the sender of the 
most useful or interesting letter or short article published 
in the current week's issue, which will be marked thus *,* 
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**BRITISH VEGETABLE GALLS.” * 
Frew if any persons who take any interest in 
piants can fail to have had their attention at 
some time or another called to the abnormal 
growths which may be found from time to time 
on the roots, stems, leaves, flowers, and fruit of 
plants. These growths are commonly known 
as galls. Hitherto there has been no book, at 
any rate, in the English language, that has 
dealt generally and exclusively with this sub- 
ject. Though many papers have been written 
on galls, and there is an admirable little book 
on the gall-flies of the Oak by Mr. C. R. 
Stratton, which is a translation of Dr. Adler’s 
work on these insects, there was still a want of 
a comprehensive work on galls. This want has 
now been supplied by a book which claims to 
enable the collector to name two-thirds of the 
galls known at present. The author, Mr, EK. T. 
Connold, says in his preface: ‘*The purpose 
of this volume is not to deal exhaustively with 
the subject, but rather to afford the collector 
and student a medium of reference whereby 
about two-thirds of the number of the vegetable 
galls at present discovered may be determined. 
Complete lists of all known galls are also given, 
with a brief description ofeach.’ ‘* No illustra- 
tions are given of the Oak galls. They will 
probably appear subsequently in a volume 
devoted exclusively to Oak galls.” This volume 
is very well got up; the paper and printing are 
excellent, but the edges, with the exception of 
the top, are uncut, and some of the pages and 
plates are so much larger than others that it is 
a matter of great difficulty to find certain pages 
and plates, even when one knows their number. 
Uncut edges, however valuable in the eyes of 
collectors of books, and fer books merely 
intended to be laid on the drawing-room table, 
are simply abominations to those who really 
want to use a book as a work of reference, and 
one can only wonder why authors and publishers 
countenance such a nuisance. Unfortunately 
this is not a solitary case. The first chapter is 
devoted to the consideration of what a vegetable 
gall is, and is followed by others on the sizes, 
shapes, and colours of galls, the way to collect 
and preserve them, their mode of growth and 
classification, and the agents concerned in their 
production. In this chapter it will be seen that 
insects belonging to no less than five different 
orders are instrumental in forming galls— 
namely, beetles, two-winged flies, aphides, 
moths, and small four-winged flies, nearly 
related to the bees and wasps. In addition to 
these are mites, eel-worms, and fungi. Fortu- 
nately it is very seldom that galls are formed 
on a plant to such an extent as to cause real 
injury, although they are so commonly met 
with, and on such a variety of plants. No 
attempt is made to describe the authors of the 
galls, but the habitat of the plant, the position, 
colour, size, etc., are given in a very clear form, 
This book is illustrated with no less than 
130 full-page photographs, which are, as a rule, 
most excellent and leave nothing to be desired ; 
but in some cases (those in which the galls are 
tormed on leaves and are very small) the figures 
are not so satisfactory. It would have been 
much more useful had an enlarged figure, say, of 
one gall, been given in one corner of the plate, 
especially in the case of those galls which stand 
up considerably from the surface, when a side 
view would give a better idea of the form of the 
gall than one looking down on to the face of the 
leaf ; for instance, the gall formed by one of the 
aphides (Tetraneura ulmi) on the leaves of the 
Elm (plate 108) do not show the true shape of the 
gall at all well, for it is usually somewhat pear- 
shaped (the narrow end joining the leaf). In the 
description of the common mossy-looking galls 
on Briers it is stated that: ‘‘They appear to 
grow from a twig or stem, but this is apparent 
only. They originate from a leaf.” This is 
usually, but not invariably, the case, as I have 
found several in which the fruit or hips were 
involved. Pears are often attacked when quite 
small by the grubs of a small fly (Diplosis pyri- 
vora), which stunts their growth. These Pears 
are described and figured as galls. But they 


* “British Vegetable Galls : 


full page plates and 27 smaller drawings. 
Hutchinson and Oo., Paternoster-row,. 


surely should not be considered as such. The 
number of galls caused by fungi is very consider- 
able, but very few are mentioned by theauthor. I 
should strongly advise anyone who is interested 
in this subject to obtain this work, as it is by 
far the best extant, and one can only hope that 
the volume on Oak galls alluded to in the preface 
may soon appear, when the student of these 
abnormal growths will have the means of naming 
any he may meet with. G. 8.8. 























Egroeg”).—There was every appearance of this 
bird having been poisoned, but as Starlings in 
their wild state feed mainly upon insects, grubs, 
and other ground pests—their usefulness on 
Grass farms being incalculable—it is rather 
mysterious how it could have met with its 
death. Maybe that during a spell of hard frost 
this individual, not being able to obtain its 
natural food, was driven by hunger to partake 
of whatever eatable presented itself, and so 
ee ies something which proved injurious to 
it.—S. 8. G. 
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BIRDS. 
Death of Starling (“ Runj Treblig 


Tomtits in garden (J. R. S.).—All the 


Tit family, with the exception of the Long- 
tailed Tit, construct their nests in a hole in the 
stem of a tree or ina wall. 
a decayed part of a tree-stem, they will scoop 
out a hole with the bill to the required size to 
receive the nest. 
birds nest in a garden, as they usually retire to 
wooded districts in the breeding season. 
Tomtit does, however, occasionally select very 
odd places for the reception of its nest, such as 
an old pump, a letter-box, and a lamp post, 
For several seasons I have noted a pair of Tom- 
tits building and bringing up their young in the 
top of a lamp-post within a few inches of the 
lamp, and this in a road where foot passengers 
are constantly passing. Your idea of providing 
small boxes for the Tits to build in might prove 
& success. 
entrance be made in front or on one side, and 
near the top, and that the boxes be hung on an 
old wall or on the trunks of trees not less than 


Sometimes, selecting 


It is not often that these 
The 


I should advise that the hole for 


10 feet or 12 feet from the ground. The 
rougher the little boxes are made, the more 
likely are the birds to take to them. Tomtits 
are very fond of fat, and considerable amuse- 
ment may be derived by hanging some with 
string to the bough of a tree, near the ground, 
and watching the queer antics of these little 
birds while partaking of the dainty. By pro- 
viding fat, suet, or even bones to pick, sus- 
pending all out of the reach of cats, you will 
find a greater number of Tits will frequent your 
garden during the winter, and some may be 
induced to remain with you to build when 
spring returns. They often commence building 
as early as the latter end of March, constructing 
their nest of soft materials such as Moss or 
Grass, lining it with hair, wool, and a large 
proportion of feathers. The ‘eggs are of a 
pinky-white colour, spotted at the larger end 
with rufous brown, and are usually seven or 
eight in number. Tomtits are bold little birds 
at nesting time. The female has been known to 
allow herself to be taken by hand from her nest 
rather than quit it.—S. 8. G. 


POULTRY. 


Bantams with scaly legs (A. Mason). 
—You should well scrub your Fowls’ legs daily 
with soap and warm water, and apply zinc 
ointment, and afterwards rub them with a little 
vaseline. You must use your own judgment as 
to the amount of scrubbing required, some birds 
being affected more than others, When this 
disease is allowed to run for a time, it will be 
observed that a dry, white, powdery substance 
falls from the scales. As your birds appear 
otherwise healthy, you will, no doubt, soon get 
rid of the trouble under the above treatment, 
and you need not fear that their offspring will 
have scaly legs. You do not mention the age 
of your Bantams. This complaint sometimes 
arises from old age. Some fanciers recommend 
a mixture of turpentine and paraffin, applied 
v&éth a hard brush after the legs have been 
thoroughly washed with soap and water. It 
would be well to limewash and thorougbly 
cleanse the roosting-place and perches used by 
the ailing birds.—S. 8. G. 































































































































LAW AND CUSTOM. 


Terms of tenancy of land.—For some years I 


have held a piece of land under a lease, paying a yearly 
rent in advance on the Ist of January in each year. 
land has changed owners, and my lease has expired, and 
the agent of the new owner wants me to sign an agreement 
to pay rent in advance and to clear off the land at a month’s 
notice 
unexpired portion of the year will be returned. Am I 
justified in thinking that a month’s notice, to be given at 
apy time, is insufficient? If so, please say what notice I 
should have? I have built some greenhouses on the land. 
—FRED. 


The 


He says that if I have to leave, the rent for the 


[Such a notice is altogether insufficient, and 


you should not sign the agreement unless it 
contains a clause providing that the owner 
shall pay you full and adequate compensation 
for all growing crops and for unexhausted 
manures. 
providing for the return of rent for the unex- 
pired portion of the year in the event of the 
notice expiring during the currency of a year of 
tenancy. But for my part I should decline to 
enter into any agreement of the kind, and 
should refuse to sign any agreement providing 
less than half-a-year’s notice. 
should set out that the land may be treated or 
cultivated as a market garden, and it should 
recite that the existing greenhouses are yours, 
and may be removed by you at pleasure.— 
K. C. T.J 


It should also contain a clause 


The agreement 


Coachman-gardener’s notice.—A neighbour 


engaged a man as coachman and gardener at a wage of go 
much per week, paid monthly, and the man is more 
employed as coachman than gardener. 
have some days allowed as holiday, to commence about 
three weeks from the date of his request; but the date 
requested being inconvenient, his employer refused. The 
man then gave a week’s notice, contending that as he was 


He demanded to 


engaged at a weekly wage, he was entitled to leave upon a 
week’s notice. Is this so? Many outdoor servants, 


stablemen, laundry maids, gardeners, etc., are paid by the 


week when they board themselves.—M. L. 

[The question as to the notice to be given toa 
gardener, to determine his services, has often 
been raised in these columns, and the question is 
a moot one. Ordinarily speaking, where the 
servant is engaged at a weekly wage, paid 
weekly, and there is no express stipulation as to 
notice and no definite custom in the service or 
in the district, a week’s notice is sufficient ;. but 
in this case the wages, although calculated by 
the week, are paid monthly, which raises the 
presumption that, although the remuneration is 
measured by the week, yet the contract is 
monthly. Then, too, it must aleo be remem- 
bered that a coachman is a domestic, while 
some gardeners are not such. I think that the 
notice given by your neighbour’s gardener is 
bad, and that your neighbour need not pay the 
man any wages if he leaves on the expiration 
of the notice. The number of questions which 
are asked on this point in these columns proves 
that it is to the interest of all parties when 
making an engagement to make a definite 
stipulation as to the notice which shall be 
necessary to determine the engagement; a 
verbal stipulation is sufficient if there be no 
written contract for service. If there be a 
written contract, there should be a definite 
stipulation as to notice embodied in the 
contract.—K. C. T.] 


Position of occupier of a house (C). 
—Many houses are let on yearly tenancies on 
verbal agreements, and you need not feel any 
anxiety because you have no written agreement, 
although such is certainly to be preferred. The 
fact that the landlord has not hitherto demurred 
to your remaining in possession would be very 
strong corroborative evidence of your state- 
ment if the landlord were to now attempt to 
deny the letting to you. After you have paid 
rent your position will be unassailable, and you 
will be entitled to half-a-year’s notice to deter- 
mine the tenancy, and the notice must expire 
at Christmas in this orsome future year. Take 
care that the rent receipts are not so expressed 
as to imply a quarterly or a_half-yearly 
tenancy, or you might be required to quit in 
the summer, which you probably would not 
care to do.—K. C. T.] 


Brection of greenhouse—air space.—I em- 
ployed a builder to erect a greenhouse, and he told me 
that it was unnecessary to seek the permission of the city 
surveyor. The greenhouse is now partly erected, andl am 
told by the city surveyor that I shall have to-pull it down, 
as it occupies too much air space, but I have received no 
official notification from him. What is the best course to 
pursue? The greenhouse is being erected away from the 
house, and independently of it. I enclose a plan of the 
position.—E. D. 


[The question mainly depends upon the 
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building bye-laws of your council, unless there 
is a local building act in force, which may vary 
the position. I cannot advise as to this, and so 
should advise you to consult a local solicitor. 
You might seek an interview with the surveyor 
and ask him to give his reasons for concluding 
that the erection of this greenhouse would 
occupy too much air space, and you might also 
ask him under what statute or bye-law he 
possesses the power of interference.—K. C. T.] 


Gun licenses.—I occupy a market garden, and I 
have a gun which I use only upon the holding. Do I 
require a license? I have an impression that the Ground 
Game Act permits occupiers to have and use guns upon 
their holdings.—ARTEMIS. 

[You are quite mistaken as to the effect of 
the Ground Game Act, for not only does it con- 
tain no such provision as you imagine, but 
section 4 expressly provides that ‘‘ Nothing in 
this Act contained shall exempt any person 
from the provisions of the Gun License Act, 
1870.” You may carry and use a gun in your 
garden for the purpose of scaring birds and 
killing vermin, but for no other purpose. 
Possibly the shooting of birds which damage 
your crops would be held to be the destruction 
of vermin, and, at any rate, the Inland Revenue 
would not interfere with you for shooting crows, 
sparrows, etc., in your garden without a 
license ; but if a rabbit entered and you shot it, 
you would be liable to a penalty for shooting 
without a gun license. You, cannot authorise 
any unlicensed person to we a gun to scare 
birds and kill vermin on your land ; but if you 
had a gun license, you could authorise anyone 
else to scare birds and kill vermin for you, and 
the person or persons thus authorised would 
not require a license.—K. C. T.] 


Enclosing land fronting street.—Thirty years 
ago five plots of ground were sold on the condition that the 
houses erected thereon should be built in a straight line, 
the purchasers to be at liberty to fence up to the Quick. 
I bought the centre piece and built a shop upon it, and, 
not needing a fence at that time, I pitched about 80 square 
yards. My neighbours each fenced in about 11 feet, and 
now that I am turning my shop into a private house I want 
to enclose in a similar way, but the county council are 
interfering, saying I ought to have done this at first. Has 
not the pitching preserved my right? I have never allowed 
a cart to pass over the pitching.—Rigut AGAINST Mi@ut. 


[What is the pitching referred to? Do you 
mean paving with stones? If so, the paving 
has certainly not preserved any rights you had ; 
neither does the fact that you have never 
allowed carts to pass over the pitching preserve 
your right of enclosure. The County Council 
evidently contend that you have informally 
dedicated this piece of ground to the use of the 
public, at least as a footway, and that it has 
now become part of the highway. I can 
scarcely give an opinion as to a presumed 
dedication without seeing an accurate plan of 
the position, and I should advise you to consult 
a local surveyor or solicitor. Had your neigh- 
bours failed to enclose their frontage I should 
have certainly advised you that after this lapse 
of time the right to enclose was gone, and that 
the space in front of the property had become 
part and parcel of the highway ; but, on the 
other hand, as the unenclosed space in front of 
your shop is very short, it is quite possible that 
it may not have been capable of use by the 
public generally, and any slight use of the space 
by you, as by depositing goods upon it, will 
probably have been sufficient to have prevented 
the public from acquiring any right of way. If 
you will send a sketch of the property, 
accurately describing it, and giving measure- 
ments and stating the width of the street, foot- 
paths, etc., and some information as to the 
extent and manner in which this space could be 
and has been used by the general public apart 
from the customers to your shop, I will con- 
sider the matter carefully ; but I should advise 
you to consult a local solicitor or surveyor who 
can inspect the site, I expect to find that the 
County Council are right, and that your power 
to enclose is gone.—K. C. T.] 





“Farm and Home Year Book.’—We are 
glad to be able to state that the ‘‘ Farm and Home 
Year Book” seems to have meta want felt by our 
readers. Its reception by the Press generally has 
been most cordial, and the demand for it has been so 
great that a third edition has been issued. Our 
readers should have no difficulty in obtaining it from 
any local bookseller or newsagent, who will order it 
if it is not in stock ; or they may get it direct from 
the Publisher, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, by 
post, for 1s. 3d, 
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Conservatory.—Permanent plants in the 
borders must be kept moist at the roots. If 
required, this is a good season for partially 
renewing the soil. We find this necessary 
occasionally. By constantly raking and stir- 
ring, the soil gets broken up very fine, and the 
watering impoverishes it, and if not renewed 
occasionally the plants will lose vigour. If a 
few inches of the old soil are taken away, and 
turfy loam and old manure brought in to fill up, 
the plants will be kept in condition. In plant- 
ing new conservatories and making new borders 
the soil should be made firm, or by settlement 
the plants will sink too deep in the soil, and 
hard-wooded plants, such as Camellias, etc., 
will suffer if buried too deeply. Tacsonias, 
Passion-flowers, and various other Higa S to 8706 
climbers will now be breaking into growth, an 
the young shoots should be thinned. There are 
many beautiful things now in Acacias, several 
of which are useful for cutting. A. dealbata 
sends out long golden sprays; grandis, Drum- 
mondi, Riceana, and others are very attractive 
now or will be shortly. After flowering cut 
them rather hard back, and if in pots repot if 
necessary as soon as the young shoots start 
away. I suppose no one has too many flowers 
suitable for cutting just now. The Narcissus 
family is a very strong feature. Lily of the 
Valley, Deutzia gracilis, and D. Lemoinei are 
good, because they can generally be cut with 
long stems. Many ladies like Cyclamens for 
filling specimen glasses, and a good strain will 
produce many tints of colour. The double 
white Primulas are useful for the sand work. 
Lilacs, of course, are charming. Indian 
Azaleas and Camellias are not sought for 
now for cutting, but the Ghent Azaleas 
are beautiful, and there is much variety in 
colour, and the flowers are mostly sweet. 
Lilies are coming in now. Harrisi the last two 
or three years has been rather disappointing, in 
consequence of disease among the bulbs; but 
the Japanese bulbs of longiflorum have been 
both good and cheap. Lily growers must 
reckon with the green-fly in the centre of the 
spike, where it does much harm if not promptly 
destroyed. A very small pinch of dry Tobacco- 
powder or snuff will settle the flies if applied 
before they have got well established. 


Stove.—This is the season for propagating 
all kinds of stove plants. Young cuttings in a 
brisk bottom heat soon form roots. All the 
usual winter-flowering soft-wooded plants are 
struck now and kept moving on till the end of 
June, and then moved out to pits and frames to 
ripen. If Eucharis Lilies have come to the 
stage when it is necessary to repot, the spring is 
the time to doit, so that the pots may be filled 
with roots during the summer. But if many 
flowers are wanted do not break up the masses 
of bulbs too often. After resting, liquid-manure 
will hasten the. production of flower spikes, but 
liquid- manure is not required by recently 
potted plants. Wait till the roots have occu- 
pied all the soil, and then give it weak and 
clear twics a week. Allamandas and other 
summer - flowering stove climbers should be 
repotted in large pots. Perhaps top-dressing 
may suffice for this season. Among interesting 
basket plants Hoya bella and Aischynanthus 
grandiflorus are distinct from most plants grown 
now, although common enough years ago. 
Both will succeed in rough fibrous peat, char- 
coal, and some chopped Sphagnum. They 
require pretty well the same potting material as 
Orchids, and will succeed under similar condi- 
tions. Schubertia grandiflora may be grown 
under similar conditions to the Stephanotis. It 
is very fragrant, and the flowers are larger than 
those of the Stephanotis. It is very useful 
where sweet flowers are in demand for cutting. 
The Smilax (Medeola asparagoides) is in con- 
siderable demand for table decoration and other 
decorative work. It may be easily raised from 
seeds sown now in heat, and grown on in heat 
for atime, at any rate. Asparagus Sprengeri is 
a very useful plant for cutting, the merits of 
which are duly appreciated now. This also may 
be raised from seeds now, though it takes some 
time to produce strong, useful plants. 


Pines.—Though Pines at certain seasons 
require a good deal of heat, it is a mistake to 
rush things in the short days ; in fact, Pines, if 


not over-watered, will stand a low temperature 
without injury. In the days when Pines were 
more largely grown we kept successions 
through the winter in pits without fire-heat. 
There was a comfortable root warmth from 
fermenting materials, chiefly tree-leaves, and 
there were linings of the same character out- 
side, back and front, and the plants always did 
well and came up to time when shifted on in 
spring and moved to warmer quarters. March 
is the usual time for overhauling the stock and 
repotting, taking off suckers, etc. Of course, 
fruiting plants must have warmth, especially 
now the days are lengthening; 65 degs. to 
70 degs. for the fruiting-house, and 5 degs. 
lower for successions at night ; day temperature, 
10 degs. to 15 degs. higher. 


Orchard-house.—Many of the trees are 
now in blossom or ready to flower, and the 
ventilation should not include cold currents. 
The roots of the trees should be kept reasonably 
moist, but not over-watered. Usually the 
blossom will set freely enough now if the 
weather will permit of ventilation, but if the 
trees are tapped with a padded stick when the 
pollen is dry in the forenoon it will make sure 
work and not give much trouble, 


Disbudding Vines under glagss.— 
There is in some houses too much growth left, 
and a consequent weakening of the foliage. 
The disbudding should be done when the weak 
shoots can be rubbed off with the finger, so that 
the base leaves of the shoots left may be with- 
out competition from the first. 


Window gardening. — Freesias are 
beautiful room plants, and are now in flower 
without forcing where potted early. The rooms 
should now be gay and fragrant with bulbs of 
home growth, even where there is no green- 
house, 


Outdoor garden,—For planting in dells 
or in sheltered woods the Bamboos are very 
attractive and interesting, and the list is a long 
one, I was looking round a garden some time 
ago, where something like a score species had 
been planted and had attained sufficient size to 
show their true character, and most of them 
can be obtained now at a reasonable price. 
They are charming by the side of water, asso- 
ciated with the Pampas Grass and clumps of 
Rhododendrons, these, again, forming shelter 
for groups of Lilies of various kinds. Tree 
Ponies would come in properly in such posi- 
tions. Those who are looking for flowering 
shrubs for walls in a fairly good aspect should 
plant the different varieties of Pyrus japonica, 
which are so charming in spring. ‘The For- 
sythias are also desirable shrubs for covering a 
wall or an arch or to train up a stout pole. 
This is a good season to plant hardy climbers 
against the trunks of trees, the plants being 
selected to suit the position. The Traveller’s 
Joy will run up and spread itself among the 
branches. The common Honeysuckle and the 
common Virginian Creeper will thrive where 
better things would fail. Hardy Ferns move 
best in spring, and alterations and extensions 
may be made now. Patches of hardy Heaths, 
of which there is much variety, are pretty on 
the rockery, and may with advantage be per- 
mitted to grow out into broad masses. 


Fruit garden.—Farly in March is a good 
time to plant young Vines inside and also hardy 
sorts outside. In making borders for Vines the 
same principle should guide us both inside and 
outside, although, of course, in the latter case 
the prepared root-run will be limited in extent. 
I have lived in districts where the natural soil 
with a dressing of bones and old plaster was 
sufficient for the start, liquid-manure or top- 
dressings of chemicals afterwards supplying 
what was needed. But, in a general way, 
where permanent results are sought, a border 
must be made and the drainage must be perfect. 
Where the subsoil is bad keep the border weil 
up and concrete the bottom. Make the border 
by instalments. From 4 feet to 6 feet is wide 
enough to begin with. Fruit-trees and bushes 
may be planted up till March. I have planted 
trees even later, but when the buds have started 
planting should be left till the autumn. The 
pruning of late planted trees had better be left 
till autumn, but autumn-planted trees may have 
what pruning is required done during this 
month or next. Do not forget to mulch and 
stake to keep the trees steady. 
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Vegetable garden.—In hot-bed making 
the principal thing is to give the necessary 
shaking and intermixing to the manure to 
sweeten it and steady the heat. We do not 
want a burning heat for a week or two, and 
then a cold bed which scarcely anything can 
waken into life again. The warmth of the bed 
is in the hands of the maker. Even after the 
fermenting process has received proper atten- 
tion, the result can be spoiled by a want of 
firmness, or even by too much firmness, in its 
composition. If a bed is loosely built it will 
settle unequally, and will be spent before the 
season is over. On the other hand, if trodden 
too hard (which is not likely at this season), the 
heat may not rise well, because the air has been 
driven out. Get all the vacant land into condi- 
tion for cropping, so that when the best time 
for sowing comes there is nothing to do but 
place the seeds in the land. Shallots and 
Garlic should be planted now. Onions intended 
for seed should be planted. Unless one has 
something very choice, it is hardly worth while 
saving seeds at home. The specialist can do 
this better than a private grower, and seeds are 
cheap. Autocrat and Duke of Albany are good 
Peas to sow for succession, and will follow in 
succession if both are sown on the same day. 

EK. Hoppay. 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORE, 


Extracis from a Garden Diary. 


February 24th.—Sowed more Cucumber and 
Melon-seeds. Put in cuttings of Lemon-scented 
Verbena (Aloysia), Cuttings of the firm young 
wood strike freely. Started more Achimenes 
and Gloxinias. We want a succession of these. 
Divided several old plants of Agapanthus 
umbellatus to make stock. Early struck Chrys- 
anthemums have been shifted into 5-inch pots, 
and will have a little warmth till the roots get 
to work and will then be moved’go a cool-pit, 
freely ventilated. 


7 
February 25th.—Begonia tubers’ are now 
being started in boxes in heat ; will be potted 
up when growth begins. Sowed Asparagus- 
seeds in heat. We find little plants of the 
common edible Asparagus useful in small pots 
for decoration, and, where-one has room indoors, 
it is an advantage to raise a few hundreds of 
plants for planting in rows outside. It saves 
time, and the plants gain so much in size, 
Pat in cuttings of various soft-wooded plants. 


February 26th.—Put a few sticks to the 
early-flowering Pelargoniums which are now in 
bud. Weak liquid-manure, partly composed of 
soot, is given from time to time when required, 
usually about twice a week. Overhauled poles 
and netting ready for covering wall-trees when 
the flowers expand, which usually commences 
early in March. The cael e-plantie Raspberries 
have been cut down nearly to the ground, others 
shortened to 44 feet. 


February 27th.—Planted Shallots and Garlic. 


Cauliflowers and Onions raised in heat have 


been moved to cool pit to harden, as have also 
Peas and Longpod Beans. Sowed Spinach 
between rows of Peas. Planted more early 
Potatoes; they are planted in drills, a little 
artificial Potato-manure being scattered along 
the drills before covering up the sets. Covered 
an Asparagus - bed with movable lights to 
hasten growth. This makes a fortnight’s differ- 
ence in the growth. 

February 28th.—Pruned Laurels and other 
evergreen shrubs, and cut Ivy on walls and 
edgings close in with the shears. Tinished 
thinning Grapes in the early pot-vinery. Shall 
feed now with rich top-dressings and liquid- 
manure. Shifted Zonal Geraniums into 5-inch 
and 6-inch pots according to size. All the 
autumn-struek bedding Geraniums have been 
potted off. Some of the strongest will have 
the tops taken off for cuttings. 

March 1st.—Sowed seeds of Petunias, Ver- 
benas, and Ageratums. All are useful bedding 
plants, and are used a good deal, Put in cut- 
tings of Alternantheras, Iresines, and Coleuses 
for leaf-bedding, of which a little is still done. 
Potted off subtropicals, including Castor-oils, 
Giant Hemp, Acacias, etc. The Golden Elder 
and Ailanthus glandulosa cut hard back each 
year are useful fine-foliaged plants where large 
groups are wanted. Planted out more Lettuces 
and filled up blanks in Cabbage quarters, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpenine free of charge tf corr ta follow these 
rules: All communications should be clearly and concisely 
written on one side of the pa only, and addressed to 
the Eprror of .GARDENING, 87, Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, London, Letters on business should be sent to 
the PusuisHer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper, and not more 
than Nt Seen should be sent at a time. Correspon- 
dents sho bear in mind that, as GARDENING has to be 
sent to press some time in advance of date, queries cannot 
always be replied to in the issue immediately followino 
the receipt of their communication, We do not reply to 
queries by post. 


Naming fruit.—Readers who desire our help in 
naming fruit should bear in mind that several specimens 
in diferent stages of colour and size of the same kind 
greatly assist in tts determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of fruits 
for naming, these in many cases being unripe and other- 
wise poor. The differences between varieties of fruits are, 
in many cases, so trifling that it is necessary that three 
specimens of each kind showld be sent. We can undertake 
to name only four varieties at a time, and these only when 
the above directions wre observed. 





PLANTS AND FLOWBERS. 


Camellia failing (F. B.).—You omit the most 
important point, as you do not say whether your Oamellia 
is planted out or ina pot. If planted out, the drainage of 
the border evidently wants seeing to, and fresh soil put in. 
If in a pot, repotting is necessary, as the soil is no doubt 
sour and exhausted, and the roots probably desayed. 


Clematis Jackmani (£ilsic).—This always flowers 
on the young or summer shoots. The aim, therefore, 
should be to favour to the utmost the development of 
vigorous young shoots, and this is done by cutting the 
summer growth back each season, as soon as the frosts 
have disfigured the plants, say, in November, to about 
6 inches of the soil, freely mulching the surface afterwards 
with good rotten manure. 


Grub in soil (Llewery).—The insect you sent is a 
specimen of the common swift moth (Hepialus lupulinus). 
It is a decidedly injurious insect, as it lives on the roots of 
various herbaceous plants. As far as I know, the only 
practical way of dealing with this pest is to turnit up out 
of the ground and kill it. Insecticides are of little or no 
use. Fortunately, its size and pale colour render it very 
easy to distinguish from the soil.—G. S. S. 


Streptosolen Jamesoni (Mrs. Wright).—This, 
sometimes known as Browallia Jamesoni, is the name of 
your plant. At this time of the year it often loses many 
of its leaves, and should be kept moderately dry at the 
roots, a3 plants thus rested start away into growth more 
freely in the spring ‘To flower it well it should, early in 
March, be repotted and encouraged to make good free 
growth. A light, airy position is necessary, as, where 
shaded, few flowers are borne and they are poor in colour. 
It will flower well outdoors during the summer. It does 
not bloom freely when small, but as a pyramid some 6 feet 
or 7 feet high it is seen to best advantage. As a pillar or 
wall plant in a light and airy part of the greenhouse it is 
very beautiful. A sandy loam, with a little leaf-mould or 
rotten manure, will grow it well. 


Flower-beds (Hallcroft).—The Clematis will not in 
the least interfere with the other things named. For 
later work you could plant Alstromerias about 9 inches 
deep, and carpet the surface with Snowdrops, yellow 
Crocus, Ohionodoxa Lucili#, or Camassia esculenta with 
Triteleia uniflora. Then, again, the Lenten or Christmas 
Roses would make a good ground for the Panther Lily 
(L. pardalinum), and the Hepaticas in a like way may 
have Lilium candidum as a companion, or even Lilium 
tigrinum. Galtonia candicans above Anemone fulgens 
would be good, and, not less so, a bedin mixture of Lilium 
speciosum, carpeted over with Primula cortusoides grandi- 
flora. Youdo not appear to have Oarnations or Mont- 
bretias, two of the most welcome of summer and early 
autumn flowers, 


Flowers for a town garden (A. 7. Haynes) — 
What flowers you may be able to grow in a Ohelsea garden 
will depend very much on whether the garden may lie 
somewhat open or be close shut in with houses. Gener- 
ally, Carnations and Pinks are good town plants, but 
Hollyhocks do not thrive in such a dry, smoky atmos- 
phere. Your only chance would be to raise plants from 
seed every year. As your borders are narrow, it would, 
no doubt, be best to sow at the back such free-growing 
annuals as miniature Sunflowers, blue Cornflowers, 
Olarkias, annual Chrysanthemums, Godetias, Linums, or 
others that reach about 20 inches in height, and then, in 
front, Mignonette, Saponaria, Nemophila, Indian Pinks, 
dwarf Nasturtiums, Gilia tricolor, Eschscholtzia, and 
similar dwarf annuals, with a few Geraniums, Petunias, 
Stocks, Asters, and Zinnias put out here and there. You 
may, of course, get Dutch bulbs to do fairly well if 
planted in the early winter, 


A north aspect conservatory (H. W. L.).— 
Undoubtedly your greenhouse is at a disadvantage at a 
certain time of the year because it it is on the north side 
of the house, but it gets a fair amount of light in the 
summer and does not need shading. Hence you should 
be able to flower in it in the summer Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Petunias, Begonias, Heliotropes, Roses, on the back wall, 
and climbers at the ends, such as the Trumpet Honey- 
suckle, or the blue Plumbago capensis. It would be 
unwise to have climbers on the roof with your aspect. 
You would find most Ferns, some of the hardier Palms, 
such as Kentia Fosteriana, Pheonix reclinata, and others, 
do well, and such fine-foliaged plants as Aspidistra 
lurida variegata, the Indiarubber-plant, Araucaria excelsa, 
Ophiopogons, Aralia Sieboldi variegata, and similar fine 
foliaged plants, do wellall the year round. Youhave a great 
advantage in having a very open country behind your 
house. 


Treatment of Cyclamens (Exbourne). — You 
give us no idea as to where you have grown your Oycla- 
mens, but we should think you have been keeping them 
too close and watering too freely. Seeing that the flower- 


stems are so long, they have apparently been stood too far 
away from the glass, thus rendering them weak and soft 
and liable to damp off. When they have done blooming 
you should stand in a cold-frame, watering as carefully as 
if in bloom. Cover if there are any signs of frost, and do 
not crowd in any way. As they show signs of going to 
rest lessen the water supply until June or July ; they will 
not need much. If kept a little moister after this the 
young leaves will soon start, when they may be shaken 
clear of the old soil and repotted in a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand. It is advisable to sow a pinch of 
seed every year to have young corms coming on to take 
the place of the old ones. 


Monstera deliciosa (J. H.).—As the Monsters 
delights in a warm, moist atmosphere, your better way, 
after the severe check the plant has received, will be to 
place it in the stove, give just enough water to keep it 
fairly moist at the roots, and syringe on brightdays. This 
treatment, in conjunction with the return of spring, will 
(if the plant is not really killed) cause the latent buds to 
push forth new leaves, and, as this Monstera has consider- 
able recuperative powers, it is possible that before many 
months are over your specimen may not be much the worse. 
Should the plant, in your opinion, need repotting, the best 
time to do this is just as the buds commence to push forth 
new leaves, A mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand will 
suit it well. As your specimen has received such a severe 
check, it is quite possible that many of the roots are 
decayed, in which case when potting take off as much of 
the old soil as possible, and cut away all decayed roots. If 
this is done, it may be an advantage to put it in a smaller 
pot, as a large mass of new soil is detrimental to the pro- 
duction of new roots. 


Transplanting Carnations (Lincoln)—It is 
possible that some ingredient in the soil may be respon- 
sible for the somewhat unhealthy-looking appearance of 
your layered Carnations, In any case, whether due to 
wetness or sourness, or to insects, we think your best 
course would be to lift your layers, shake off the soil, and 
get them singly into large 60 sized pots, using a compost 
of one half turfy loam, the rest being leaf-soil, mortar 
rubbish, wood:ashes, sand, and soot. The plants, when 
potted, should be stood in a close frame fora few weeks, 
and should then be well rooted to plant out at the end of 
April. If you cannot do that, then lift and replant them 
so soon as the weather is open and mild; but should 
very cold winds come in March, give them some tem- 
porary protection. The soil of the new bed should have 
worked into if some fresh loam and soot, also a light 
dressing of old hot-bed manure. If then insects appear, 
dust occasionally with Tobacco-powder. 


Bulbs failing (R. Patterson).—In order to have 
bulbs in flower early in January more than the protection 
of a frame is necessary, unless, of course, in the case of the 
limited number that flower naturally soon after that time 
in the open ground should the weather be mild, such as a 
few species of Crocus, and some of the small bulbous kinds 
of Iris, namely, I. reticulata, I, Danfordia, I. Bakeriana, 
and I. histrioides. Your Snowdrops should, of course, 
have flowered by now, but the lifting and changes they 
undergo place them at a disadvantage compared with those 
in the open ground. To act such bulbs as Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Orocus, and Narcissi in flower by the time named 
they should be potted by the early part of October at the 
latest, placed outside and covered with ashes. Then, about 
the first of December, take them into a structure kept ata 
temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs., where they will come 
on gradually and flower in a satisfactory manner. Roman 
Hyacinths, potted about the middle of September and kept 
in a greenhouse, will flower well during the latter half of 
November and in December, when they will be much 
appreciated. 


Maranta Kerchoviana (W. A. Coan).—The 
enclosed specimen is Maranta (Calathea) Kerchoviana, a 
native of Brazil, from whence it was introduced in 1879. 
Like all its near relatives, itis a delightful fine-foliaged 
plant, and needs a fairly shaded position in the stove for 
its successful culture. Potting should be done in Febru- 
ary or March, at which time the plant can be divided, if 
required. A mixture of one part each of loam, peat, and 
leaf-mould, with nearly a part of silver-sand, will suit it 
well, for a good open soil is necessary to its successful 
culture. As the plant needs to be freely watered when 
growing, and is at the same time impatient of stagnant 
moisture, good drainage must be insured. After repotting, 
take care not to give too much water till the roots are 
working freely, and during the winter it should be kept 
moderately dry—not dry enough to cause the leaves to 
shrivel, but if very moist the foliage is apt to decay. The 
only insect pests to cause trouble are red-spider, and they 
do not attack the leaves unless the atmosphere of the 
house in which the plants are growing has been kept too 
dry. Asthe Marantas grow naturally among the under- 
growth of Brazilian forests, you will readily understand 
that direct sunshine soon proves injurious. 


Heliotropes for the winter (£. D.).—For 
maintaining a supply of Heliotrope blossoms during the 
winter, old plants are the best, as they generally bloom 
more freely than young ones. Heliotropes are usually 
referred to as greenhouse plants, but, whereas the pro- 
tection of a greenhouse will enable them to pass through 
the winter, they need more than that to induce them to 
flower at that period. A house where a light, buoyant 
atmosphere is maintained, and a temperature of 50 degs. to 
60 degs., is necessary in order to ensure success. For grow- 
ing as wall or pillar plants, or for furnishing the end of a 
glass structure, the Heliotrope is well suited, and in this 
way a considerable quantity of blossoms can be obtained 
inthe winter. In the case of plants grown in pots for 
winter flowering, either as bushes or standards, they 
should be stood out-of-doors in an open, sunny spot 
throughout the summer, care being taken to see that they 
do not suffer in any way—to keep them supplied with 
liquid-manure occasionally, and to pick off all flower-buds 
till the end of August. Well-established plants in pots 
8 inches to 10 inches in diameter are best for the purpose. 
When standing them out-of-doors in the summer, take 
care that worms do not enter the pots. To prevent this, 
a good plan is to stand them on a bed of coal-ashes. 


Planting a border (NV. B),—Your better plan, as 
you are not now prepared to complete it, will be to 
execute a rough sketch of what it shall be eventually, 

lacing and grouping the different subjects in various 
Blocks or masses. These need not be large, though in the 
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width named you have space for some good effects. By 
numbering the several positions, drawing an irregular 
erouping of each with predominant colour, you will get 
an idea of the whole thing before you at once, while a 
second set of figures in the plant spaces would suflice to 
show the time of flowering—that is, the month. Not only 
is this the simplest way,.it is the only way of avoiding 
mistakes, and, if executed on a large scale, and carefully 
scrutinised before planting was begun, the error of having 
too many flowerless things in any one spot, or even near, 
could be either avoided or remedied at once. In the back 
portion you would have ample space for the taller, state- 
lier things, with intervening groups of Lilies, and near the 
front a more mixed arrangement of bulbs and herbaceous 
things, affording ample space, and so disposing the sub- 
jects that no one thing would interfere with its neighbour. 
The siza of the groups is a subject readily arranged at will 
and on the spot. 


Hydrangea in tub (Butler ).—It will not do to pick 
the buds off your Hydrangea, otherwise you will lose all 
the flowers, as they are already contained in the larger 
terminal buds. Your better way is to keep the plant as 
cool as possible in the greenhouse, and then stand it out- 
of-doors as early as it can be safely done—that is, when 
the late spring frosts are all over. Large plants of 
Hydrangeas, when once established in pots, will stand for 
years without repotting, provided they are freely watered 
with liquid-manure during the growing season. The soil 
employed should be of a good holding nature, such as two- 
thirds loam to one-third well decayed manure and leaf- 
mould, witha liberal sprinkling of rough, gritty sand. As 
copious supplies of water are needed during the growing 
season, drainage must be carefully attended to. The best 
place to winter them is where they. are just safe from frost 
and nothing more, for they do not then start into growth 
as early as in a warmer structure. In the case of large 
bushes, it isa great advantage after the bulk of flowers is 
past to thin out some of the old exhausted shoots, in order 
to allow space for development of the young and vigorous 
ones. It is especially necessary that the plants be fully 
exposed to the sun, particularly during the latter part of 
the summer and in autumn, as a thorough ripening of the 
wood, combined with a vigorous growth, goes a long way 
towards ensuring a good floral display the following year. 


Mimosa doing badly (J. H.).—The name of the 
plant commonly known as Mimosa is Acacia dealbata. It 
is naturally a tree, so that it is quite impossible to keep 
flowering specimens in a dwarf state. You may, if you 
like, cut back your plant to within 2 feet of the ground, 
but in that case it is most probable that you will have to 
wait two or three years for any more flowers, and during 
that time the plant will have mounted up again. Planted 
out in a conservatory where it can reach a height of 
20 feet, this Acacia will flower freely, and in smaller 
structures a fair measure of success can be obtained if 
grown in alarge pot and stood out-of-doors in a sunny 
spot throughout the summer months. If pot-bound, a 
little manure-water occasionally when growing is of 
service. By standing out-of-doors during the summer, 
the plant flowers when less tall than it would if kept alto- 
gether under glass. The large sprays so much in evidence 
in the florists’ shops are sent to this country principally 
from the South of France and Italy. There are some 
species of Acacia that naturally form bushy specimens, 
and are more suited for structures of limited extent than 
A. dealbata. Like that, they all bear their flowers in the 
shape of pretty golden balls. The best of these dwarfer 
forms are Acacia armata, A. lineata, and A. pulchella, 
while A: Drummondi, with a bottle-brush-shaped spike of 
lemon blossoms, is a charming small-growing kind. 


Bouvardias, forcing (M. L.).—Weare afraid that 
you must wait until the autumn before you will get any 
flowers on your Bouvardias. If placed in a genial temper- 
ature, they will, with the return of spring, push forth new 
shoots, which, if taken off as cuttings and dibbled into pots 
of sandy soil, will, in a close propagating-case in a warm 
house, soon root. After this, the old plants may be 
shortened back into shape, and with the cuttings grown 
on for autumn and winter flowering. The young green 
shoots now on the plants will produce nothing in the way 
of flowers, unless it be an isolated cluster here and there. 
It was certainly wrong to cut them down in October, at 
which time you should be enjoying the earliest blossoms. 
Generally speaking, Bouvardias are past their best by 
Christmas or soon after, and they grow all the better the 
following season if they are treated to a partial rest till the 
end of February or thereabouts. At this time they should 
be kept in an ordinary greenhouse temperature, and just 
given enough water to keep the soil slightly moist. Where 
a few Bouvardia flowers are appreciated for button-holes 
and similar purposes at any time of the year, a very good 
plan is, instead of throwing away the old plants in the 
spring, to plant them out in a reserved spot in the garden, 
where, though they may not be very ornamental, if well 
supplied with water, a few useful sprays may generally be 
cut during the summer months. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Transplanting Box-trees (H. 0. H.).—Oon- 
sidering that your Box-trees have been 20 years planted, 
it is surprising to learn that they are but 3 feet in height, 
That, however, should render transplanting all the more 
easy. Box usually has very thick masses of fibrous roots, 
and these transplant with considerable ease. You should 
open a trench round each one, 18 inche§ from the stem, 
then, when thrown out 12inches deep, cut under the roots 
with a spade, and thus ensure good clumps of roots and 
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soil. These will be heavy, and need two men to lift them. 
If you denude the balls too much of soil the trees may 
suffer, You can do this transplanting at any time when 
the weather is open and dull. If the soil be dry where 
planted, give each tree a good soaking. 


FRUIT. 


Moss on fruit-trees (Riduna).—The trees should 
be, while they are damp, smothered with newly-slaked 
lime, making them quite white. The dusting cannot be 
too heavy. Ina few weeks the lime will kill the Lichen 
and cause it to peel off. Even then the main trunks and 
stems will be all the better if coated with lime-wash, to 
which have been added some soot, clay, and soft-soap. 
such dressings will have to be given each winter. 


Pruning Currant-bushes (Catford).—As your 
Red and White Ourrant-bushes have been but one year 
planted, your chief object now, of course, is to induce 
them to make growth. For that purpose your course now 
should be to shorten back the shoots made last year one 
half, and to cut in any weak side shoots to a single bud. 
You will have, each season, for some three or four years, 
to adopt a similar practice, but each year, as the shoots 
become stronger, cut back rather harder. When these 
bushes have attained good size, say, 3 feet in height, the 
usual course must be to cut all summer shoots back to two 
or three leaf-buds each winter, as the fruit is produced 
from clusters of spurs or buds that are formed on the old 
wood. As the young wood does not fruit there is no gain 
in retaining it,except when young the bushes are required 
to increase in size: 


Pruning a newly-planted Peach -tree 
(Peach).—It is not often that querists are so practical 
when seeking information as to send such a helpful aid as 
a photograph. It is not advisable to make the first study 
an early crop; rather, we advise you so to prune your tree 
that a good foundation is laid for the future. If we had to 
deal with your tree, we should simply cut the branches 
just below where your lateral growths issue, then we 
should expect strong shoots in sufficient numbers to make 
a good framework for later extension. There is the 
material present to make a good tree when pruned, but to 
leave too great a length of the existing branches is to 
court defeat. There is false economy in dealing with 
newly - planted trees with the object of getting an 
immediate crop. A well-grown Peach-tree should have 
the main branches so placed that the base of the wall has 
first claim—the upper portion will fill quickly enough, but 
unless the initial stages of tree training are kept well in 
view the base of the wall goes unfurnished. We advise 
the removal of af least one-half the length—more would 
be better—of the existing growth, and then nail the shoots 
in position for giving the desired shape and future furnish- 
ing of the tree. 


VEGETABLES. 


Growing Sorrel (Druid).—Sorrel will grow in any 
soil and in any situation, but good, deep garden ground 
and a north aspect are the best. It should be sown in the 
open ground in April and May, not too thickly. Water if 
necessary, and gather the leaves a3 soon as they are fit for 
use. The following autumn or spring take up the best 
large-leaved seedlings, and plant them out in lines 1 foot 
apart. If well manured every year the plants will last 
from three to five years. Sorrel requires abundance of 
water. All stems running to seed must be carefully cut 
back to prevent the seed spreading all over the garden ; 
besides, cutting back gives a stronger growth to the plants 
and a larger size to the leaves. 


Summer vegetables for exhibition 
(Ignorant).—During the first week in July an exhibitor 
of a collection of four kinds of vegetables should have a 
choice of Peas, indoor Tomatoes, Potatoes, autumn-sown 
Onions, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, frame or early border 
Nantes Oarrots, and Cucumbers, all good kinds, and 
making strong dishes if well grown. But if you can show 
only things grown outdoors, then make your selection 
from Peas, Potatoes, Cauliflowers, autumn-sown Onions, 
and early Carrots. There are still Cabbages, which should 
be good, clean, notlarge, but solid-hearted, and Lettuces ; 
but these are not such strong points as are those previously 
named. It would not be wise to trust to the four kinds 
you need only. Far better have two or three others in 
case any of the four selected should fail. 


Tomatoes in greenhouse (W. H. M.).—You 
could grow Tomatoes quite well in your house, and for the 
time being you had better centre your attention on one or 
two things to make them a success rather than try many 
things. As you only require a few plants of the Toma- 
toes, your better plan will be to purchase a few in pots 
ready to plant out. The middle of March will be early 
enough to plant as you have not much heat, and, with 
glass to the floor, you can plant over all the floor surface. 
If you plant two rows on each side of a central path you 
would require two dozen plants, and these, put out at 
18 inches apart, would have ample room to develop. You 
can, in the meantime, prepare the soil by deep digging or 
by adding better material to what is in the house now. 
good dressing of manure, deeply turned in, will be of much 
help, and if you possess any lime or old mortar, a bushel 
or two of this may bedugin also. The plants should be 
firm and established in 4-inch pots, and if about a foot 
high, will be large enough to plant. If you can manage 
the seedlings, there is plenty of time to raise your own 
plants by purchasing a packet of seed and sowing thinly 
in a pot or box of very sandy soil. If you have but little 
warmth, however, the seed may disappoint you; still, if 
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you try both ways you will have gained experience for 
another year. Your best mode of growing the plants will 
be to train them to a single stem, and not stop them until 
the roof is reached. A strong stake or Bamboo should be 
placed to each plant, and, as the growth proceeds, keep 
the plants carefully tied up. The young shoots that 
appear in the axils of the leaves must be rubbed out, and 
for further particulars you had better write to us again 
when the plants show the first truss of bloom. 





SHORT REPLISS. 


F. B.—You can use hoof trimmings for po plants, mix- 
ing the same with the potting soil——W. R.—The Tree- 
Pwony is mostly increased by grafting on the roots of the 
herbaceous kinds, usually P. edulis. Your plant might be 
worth growing.——-C. #’—You ought to plant Veronica 
incana or some of the Mossy Saxifrages, using these as a 
groundwork for Begonias, planted 1 foot apart along the 
line.——Wm. Falconer.—"* Table Decoration,” with illus- 
trations, by Wm. Low, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
Limited, London. ‘‘My Garden Companion ” can be had 
of Messrs. H. Virtue and Co., 13, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden, W.0. ——C. Spurlock Quick.—Yes. Pyrus 
(Cydonia) japonica fruits freely, as also does Pyrus Maulei, 
the fruit of which makes an excellent preserve. ——A. B., 
Cambs.—See article in our issue of March 10, 1900, which 
can be had of the publisher, post free for 13d. Constant 
Reader.—Very difficult to say without further particulars. 
They are evidently, or have been at some time, dry at the 
roots.——Frigate.—See reply to ‘‘J. H.,” in our issue of 
Feb. 15, p. 671. The covering and shading of seeds with 
glass are to prevent evaporation and lessen watering 
which would cause the seeds to rot. The glass must be 
taken off as soon as the seedlings appear.—John EH. 
Kelly.—See reply to ‘A. K. F.,” Feb, 15, p. 671.——R. H. 
—Your best plan will be to write to Messrs. Kelway and 
Son, Langport, for their catalogue.-—Anaious Reader. 
—It is difficult to say without seeing the leaves. Perhaps 
they are dry at the roots, though the soil seems moist on 
the surface.——R. Orgill Ludlow.—See article dealing 
with ‘‘Stopping and Bud-retaining,” in our issue of Feb. 8, 
p. 649.—H. Gee.—It it difficult to advise unless we know 
something as to the age of the trees, soil they are in, etc. 
We know of no book such as you wish. See article on 
“ Spur Pruning” in our issue of Jan. 25, p. 632. This, no 
doubt, will help you.——A, M. C.—See leading article on 
Persian Cyclamens in our issue of Feb. 15.——A. D.—If 
you will give us the names of the Orchids you refer to, we 
will then try and help you.—New Gardener.—-You may 
plant at any time up to the end of March, but you must 
take great care that the plants do not suffer in any way 
from dryness at the roots during the summer after plant- 
ing.—Elsie.—Kindly say to what Anemones you refer. 
You are feeding your ground too much, thus causing the 
plants to run to leaf. Give it a dose of lime, and we think 
you will find a change.——Riduna.—Your best plan will 
be to fit-a piece of zinc over it after having given it a coat 
of paint. —7. W.—Trv R. Smith and Oo., of Worcester. 
——lIrene F. Beach.—The plant you refer to is probably 
Rudbeckia Newmanni.—Carbonarius.—Finlay, ' Mark- 
inch, N.B ——J. E. W.—You cannot do better than have 
a hedge of Sweet Peas, which would be both useful and 
ornamental.—Fairlight.—Will make inquiries and let you 
know——Anaious Reader.—You are evidently keeping 
your plants too close, as the leaves are so thin and papery, 
and the soil they are growing in is too light also, and, in 
addition, they are evidently potted very loosely.——R B 
—The best book for your purpose is ‘‘ The Tomato,” price 
1s. 114., post free, from the Journal of Horticulture 
Office, Mitre-court Chambers, Fleet-street, E.0.——A 
Beginner.—See general article on ‘‘ Stopping ay Bud- 





retaining” in our issue of Feb. 8, p. 649.——N 
Your best plan will be to have an undergrowth of Tufted 
Pansies, which go well with Roses, and in your district, 
as we know, do well. In your border, arrange the plants 
in bold groups, not dotting them about as is so frequently 
done, planting for the autumn bloom Liliums and Gladioli 
in any vacant spaces, with Daffodils and other bulbs to 
flower early in the year.——HM. S.—See reply to ‘‘M. M.,’ 
in our issue of Feb. 15, p 667. Your plants evidently 
want dividing and repotting, the soil being quite 
exhausted. 





NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


—_—— 


Names of plants.—M. Bruce.—One of the Oresses, 
Kindly send specimen in flower, and we will do our best to 
help you.— A. G. A. W.—We think it is a form of the 
common Savin (Juniperus Sabina). If you will send us 
fruit, we will be better able to help you.—F. W, M.— 
1, Oryptomeria japonica; 2, Oephalotaxus drupacea; 3, 
Thujopsis dolabrata variegata; 4, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
filitera.—Stanwixz.—1, Sericographis Gheisbreighti; 2, 
Habrothamnus (Cestrum) elegans.——H..K. S.—Kindly 
send us better specimen. ¢. B.—1, Adiantum Pacotti ; 
2, Araucaria Oooki, a greenhouse kind; 3, Co'ogyne 
cristata; 4, Odontoglossum crispum var. Gobo.—3, 
Adiantum gracillimum; 6, Adiantum concinnum; 9, 
Please send better specimen.—A. W.—Ruscus racemosus, 











Catalogues received.—Webb and Sons, Stour- 
bridge.—List of Farm Seeds for 1902. W. Pfitzer, 
Stuttgart.—General Catalogue of Seeds.——Henry Eck- 
ford, Wem, Salop.—Catalogue of Sweet Peas. 
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